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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 13, 1964 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


II Timothy 1: 7: For God hath not 
given us the spirit of fear; but of power, 
and of love, and of a sound mind, 

Eternal God, our Father, who art daily 
making us the beneficiaries of Thy boun- 
tiful providence, may our hearts now 
go out toward Thee with prayers of grati- 
tude and pledges of love and devotion to 
the cause of righteousness and peace. 

Inspire us with increasing tenacity of 
faith and obedience to Thy holy will and 
a loyalty and dedication that is deter- 


- mined to make a worthy contribution to 


1 and happiness of all man- 

May we be more acutely sensitive and 
more eagerly responsive to Thy voice, 
calling us to give ourselves courageous- 
ly to the task of safeguarding our her- 
itage of freedom, which we greatly prize 
and are privileged to enjoy and share 
with others. 

Grant that our President, our Speak- 
er, and the Members of Congress may 
continue to manifest and maintain an 
unfailing trust in Thy divine sovereignty. 

To Thy name may we ascribe all maj- 
esty, dominion, and power. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 11083. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to extend the authoriza- 
tion for assistance in the provision of grad- 
uate or specialized public health training, 
and for other purposes. o 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 11241. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to increase the opportu- 
nities for training professional nursing per- 
sonnel, and for other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
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requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 3846. An act to establish a land and 
water conservation fund to assist the States 
and Federal agencies in meeting present 
and future outdoor recreation demands and 
needs of the American people, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Jackson, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. 
ALLorT, and Mr. Jorpan of Idaho to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 4649) entitled “An act to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to authorize the use of certain vola- 
tile fruit-flavor concentrates in the cellar 
treatment of wine,” disagreed to by the 
House; agrees to the conference asked by 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
Byrp of Virginia, Mr. Lone of Louisiana, 
Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. WILLIAMS of Dela- 
ware, and Mr. CARLSON to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
10199) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against 
the revenues of said District for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1965, and for other 
purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to Senate amendment No. 10 to 
the foregoing bill. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
10723) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the legislative branch for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and 
for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to Senate amendments Nos. 34, 
46, and 47 to the foregoing bill. 


« 


LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION 
FUND ACT 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to take from the 

Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 3846) to 


establish a land and water conservation 
fund to assist the States and- Federal 
agencies in meeting present and future 
outdoor recreation demands and needs 
of the American people, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

The Chair hears none, and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. ASPI- 
NALL, Morris, O'BRIEN of New York, 
SAYLor, and KYL. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE HONORABLE 
JOHN B. BENNETT 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER.. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to join with my col- 
leagues in paying tribute to the memory 
of our departed colleague, and an inti- 
mate friend, JOHN B. BENNETT of Mich- 
igan. ; 

JOHN BENNETT was a man dedicated to 
public service. He was a leader of the 
Michigan Republican delegation in the 
House, and a leader of my party. 

He rose to be the ranking minority 
member of our Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and as such be- 
came an authority of the intricate leg- 
islation coming before that committee. 

He also served on our House Adminis- 
tration Committee. 

We will miss his faithful and dedi- 
cated service as will the State of Michi- 


gan. 

I join with my colleagues in extend- 
ing our condolences to his family and his 
friends. 


ELECTION OF MICHAELIAN AS PRES- 
IDENT OF NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF COUNTY OFFICIALS 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minuté and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am happy to inform the House of the 
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election in Washington yesterday of Ed- 
win Michaelian as president of the Na- 
tional Association of County Officials for 
1964-65. This 30th annual convention 
of the association was the largest gather- 
ing of county officials reportedly ever 
held in the United States—with some 
2,800 delegates in attendance. 

Mr. Michaelian, the county executive 
of Westchester County, is an outstanding 
American with broad experience in pub- 
lic service. 

As president of the association—which 
includes representatives of 1,700 coun- 
ties—Mr. Michaelian will, I am certain, 
be a forceful exponent for local govern- 
ment; He recognizes the importance of 
building local government and of not 
underestimating its capabilities to find 
creative and affirmative approaches to 
suburban living. 

The platform plank of the convention 
on local government is—I believe—worth 
the attention and consideration of Mem- 
bers. Specifically, this plank states: 

Leave to private initiative all the functions 
that citizens can perform privately; use the 
level of government closest to the commu- 
nity for all public functions it can handle; 
utilize cooperative intergovernmental agree- 
ments where appropriate to attain economical 
performance and popular approval; reserve 
national action for residual participation 
where State and local governments are not 
fully adequate, and for the continuing re- 
sponsibilities that only the National Gov- 
ernment can undertake. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr, Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 221] 

Alger Harvey, Mich. O'Hara, Mich. 
Ashley Healey Olson, Minn. 
Avery Hébert Passman 
Baring Hoffman Powell 
Barrett Jones, Ala. Ryan, Mich 
Blatnik Kee Scott 
Bolton, Landrum Senner 

Frances P Lankford Sheppard 
Buckley Lesinski Shipley 
Burton, Utah Lloyd Sibal 
Cameron Mailliard Smith, Va 
Casey Mathias Staebler 
Cohelan May Thompson, La 
Dingell Meader Thompson, N.J. 
Flynt Miller, N.Y. Toll 
Gill Morrison Winstead 
Hagan, Ga Nedzi 

ey Norblad 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 379 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with, 


AUTHORIZING ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF HOUSE REPORT NO. 1480 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the concurrent resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 349) authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of House 
Report No. 1480. 
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The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there shall be 
printed two thousand additional copies of 
House Report Numbered 1480, Eighty-eighth 
Congress, second session, entitled “State Tax- 
ation of Interstate Commerce,” with illustra- 
tions and maps, for the use of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1965 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
11296) making appropriations for sundry 
independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, corporations, agencies, and 
offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1965, and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement of 
the managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1781) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
11296) making appropriations for sundry 
independent exectuive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, corporations, agencies, and offices, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses, as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 23, 24, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 
41, 42, 48, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 51, 52, 53, 
54, 55, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 65, 66, 69, 
70, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 82, 83, 
84, 85, 86, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 
97, 98, 99, 101, 102, 103, 104, 106, 107, 108, 109, 
110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 116, 117, 118, 120, 
122, 123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 
131, 132, 133, 134, 135, 186, 137, 139, 140, 141, 
142, 143, 144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 
152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 
162, 163, 164, 165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 
172, 173, 175, 176, 177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 
183, 184, 191, 210, and 214. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 3, 8, 17, 22, 195, 196, 203, 205, 206, 211, 
and 216, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 64,600, 000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
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ment insert “$400,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$900,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$75,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 616,000, 000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken by said amend- 
ment, amended to read as follows: “, and not 
to exceed $14,500,000 shall be available for 
management expenses for civil defense in- 
cluding not to exceed 1,000 positions”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 880,200,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken, amended to read 
as follows: 

“No part of any appropriation contained 
in this Act, or of the funds available for ex- 
penditure by any corporation or agency in- 
cluded in this Act, shall be used for con- 
struction of fallout shelters except in con- 
struction of new buildings under the head- 
ing, “Construction, Public Buildings Proj- 
ects”, for the fiscal year 1965.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$8,875,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$10,607,500”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 63,358,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$82,500,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 621,996,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 16: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$273,500”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 18, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken and inserted 
by said amendment, insert the following: 
“fourteen”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken and inserted 
by said amendment, insert the following: 
“ten”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 20, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 6542, 800, 000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$6,200,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 25, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$40,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$3,565,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum p: by said amend- 
ment insert 81,710,000“ and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 29, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$16,385,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 30, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$12,439,500”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 31, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 612,875,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 32: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 32, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$219,185,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 33: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 33, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken by said amend- 
ment, amended to read as follows:: Pro- 
vided further, That no part of this appropria- 
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tion may be used after January 1, 1965, to 
finance the cost of any new or expanded space 
requirement o? any department or agency, in- 
cluding moving, rental, alteration, equip- 
ment, or any other cost relating thereto, 
which has not previously been funded by 
transfer of funds to the General Services 
Administration to cover such costs for at 
least one full fiscal year“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 34: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 34, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert “fallout shelters (in new 
buildings only) and”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 35, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert ‘$153,167,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 50: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 50, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$13,204,300”; and the 
Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 56; That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 56, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 86,383,300“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 64: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 64, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $810,700"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 67: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 67, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,981,800"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 68: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 68, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,614,600"; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 71: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 71, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$8,050,700”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 81: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 81, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 63,487,000“ and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 87: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 87, and agree 
te the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$954,600”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 100: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 100, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,804,500”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 105: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 105, 
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and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$9,120,300”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 115: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 115, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$1,956,100”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 119: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 119, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert $12,280,200"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 121: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 121, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 


amendment insert 811,145,900“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 138: That the 


House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 138, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$1,176,800”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 174: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 174, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$6,502,500”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 185: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 185, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert $26,108,100"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 189: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 189, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 


amendment insert “$50,670,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 190: That the 


House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 190, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$15,055,000; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 192: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 192, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$2,937,500”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 193: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 193, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert 81,517,500“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 194: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 194, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$20,000,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 197: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 197, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$15,725,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 198: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 198, and 
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agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$3,375,000”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 199: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 199, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment insert: 825, 000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 200: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 200, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$15,784,000”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 201: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 201, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken 
and inserted by said amendment, insert the 
following: “thirty-seven”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 202: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 202, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert 625,485,000“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 204: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 204, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment insert: 64,363,594, 000“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 207: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 207, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: Insert the matter proposed by said 
amendment, amended to read as follows: 

“GENERAL PROVISIONS 


“Not to exceed 5 per centum of any appro- 
priation made available to the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration by this 
Act may be transferred to any other such 
appropriation. 

“Not to exceed $35,000 of the appropria- 
tion ‘Administrative Operations’ in this Act 
for the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration shall be available for scientific 
consultations or extraordinary expense, to 
be expended upon the approval or authority 
of the Administrator and his determination 
shall be final and conclusive.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 209: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 209, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
said amendment insert “purchase, mainte- 
nance and operation of one aircraft; hire of 
one aircraft;"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 212: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 212, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$40,009,000”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 213: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 213, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$155,125,000"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 215: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 215, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$37,000,000”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 217: That the 
House recede from its ment to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 217, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$37,100,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 218: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 218, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$98,103,000”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 219: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 219, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: Restore the matter stricken by 
said amendment, amended to read as follows: 
, but not to exceed $380,000,000,”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 221: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 221, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$3,747,500”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 222: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 222, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$9,687,500"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 223: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 223, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert $78,000,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same, 

The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendments numbered 28, 186, 
187, 188, 208, and 220. 

ALBERT THOMAS, 

Jor L. Evins, 

GEORGE MAHON, 

HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 

CHARLES R, JONAS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

ALLEN J, ELLENDER, 

RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 

SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 

A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, 

CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

GORDON ALLOTT, 

Mitton R. YOUNG, 

LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 11296) making ap- 
propriations for sundry independent execu- 
tive bureaus, boards, commissions, corpora- 
tions, agencies, and offices, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1965, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
and recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report as to each of such amend- 
ments, namely: 

TITLE I 
Executive Office of the President 
Office of Emergency Planning 

Amendment No. 1: Appropriates $4,600,000 
for salaries and expenses instead of 
$4,285,000 as proposed by the House and 
$4,855,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 2: Authorizes $400,000 for 
research and studies instead of $250,000 as 
proposed by the House and $600,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 3: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate authorizing use of re- 
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search and study funds for emergency 
preparedness. 
Office of Science and Technology 


Amendment No. 4: Appropriates $900,000 
for salaries and expenses instead of $880,000 
as. proposed by the House and $950,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Department of Defense 
Civil Defense 

Amendment No. 5: Appropriates $75,000,- 
000 for operation and maintenance instead 
of $70,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$85,000,000 as passed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 6: Authorizes $16,000,000 
for matching grants for personnel and ad- 
ministrative expenses of State and local civil 
defense organizations instead of $15,000,000 
as proposed by the House and $17,000,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 7: Restores language pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the Sen- 
ate amended to limit management expenses 
to $14,500,000 instead of $13,500,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and restores House limi- 
tation of not to exceed 1,000 positions. 

Amendment No. 8: Deletes House language 
and inserts Senate language as proposed by 
the Senate concerning marking and stocking 
of fallout shelters. 

Amendment No. 9: Appropriates $30,200,- 
000 for research, shelter survey, marking and 
stocking instead of $19,200,000 as proposed 
by the House and $69,200,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. : 

Amendment No. 10: Restores language pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the 
Senate prohibiting use of any funds for 
fallout shelter construction, amended to ex- 
cept new buildings under the General Serv- 
ices Administration for the fiscal year 1965 
only. 

Department of Health, Education, and 

Welfare . 

Amendment No. 11: Appropriates $8,875,- 
000 for emergency health activities of the 
Public Health Service instead of $8,500,000 as 
proposed by the House and $9,250,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Independent offices 
Civil Aeronautics Board 

Amendment No. 12: Appropriates $10,607,- 
600 for salaries and expenses instead of $10,- 
440,000 as proposed by the House and $10,- 
775.000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos, 13 and 14: Appropriate 
$82,500,000 for payments to air carriers in- 
stead of $79,000,000 as proposed by the House 
and $86,124,000 as proposed by the Senate; 
and authorize $3,358,000 for subsidy for 
helicopter operations instead of $3,000,000 as 
proposed by the House and $4,300,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. The conferees have 
been wrestling many years with continuing 
subsidies for helicopter service for three cities 
while 39 other cities need it as badly as those 
that now have it. This is the last money to 
be recommended by the committee for these 
projects exclusively. The conferees respect- 
fully request the CAB not to include one 
penny for these three lines in its budget next 
year. This position is unanimously agreed 
to by the House conferees and a majority of 
the conferees of the Senate. 

Civil Service Commission 

Amendment No. 15: Appropriates 821. 
996,000 for salaries and expenses instead of 
$21,805,000 as proposed by the House and 
$22,187,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 16: Authorizes $273,500 for 
administrative expenses of the employees life 
imsurance fund instead of $270,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $277,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Federal Aviation Agency 

Amendment No. 17: Deletes language 
proposed by the House relating to flight 
service stations as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 18 and 19: Authorize 
purchase of 14 passenger motor vehicles of 
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which 10 are for replacement only instead of 


purchase of 12 vehicles of which 8 are for 
replacement as proposed by the House and 
purchase of 16 vehicles of which 12 are for 
replacement as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 20: Appropriates $542,600,- 
000 for operation instead of $537,600,000 as 
proposed by the House and $544,100,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 21 and 22: Authorize 
$6,200,000 for the total cost of aviation medi- 
cine instead of $6,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $6,344,000 as proposed by the 
Senate; and limits the number of positions 
to 406 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
396 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 23: Appropriates $50,000,- 
000 for facilities and equipment as proposed 
by the House instead of $66,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 24: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate concerning reimburse- 
ment for the cost of road improvements. 

Amendment No. 25: Appropriates $40,000,- 
000 for research and development instead of 
$21,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$42,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
conferees recommend that the number of 
jobs at the National Aviation Facilities Ex- 
perimental Center be reduced and that a 
larger part of the research be done by private 
contract. The budget proposes spending 
over $30,000,000 at the facility, of which $17,- 
500,000 is charged to research, and includes 
costly modernization, which is certainly ex- 
cessive. In its next budget presentation to 
the committees, the FAA is respectfully re- 
quested to include everything relating to this 
facility as a separate item so as to give a com- 
plete picture of the cost and work performed 
at this center. 

Amendment No. 26: Appropriates $3,565,- 
000 for operation and maintenance of Wash- 
ington National Airport instead of $3,530,000 
as proposed by the House and $3,600,000 as 
proposed by the Senate, 

Amendment No. 27: Appropriates $1,710,000 
for construction at Washington National Air- 
port instead of $1,620,000 as proposed by the 
House and $1,800,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. 

Amendment No, 28: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Federal Communications Commission 

Amendment No. 29: Appropriates $16,385,- 
000 for salaries and expenses instead of $16,- 
310,000 as proposed by the House and $16,- 
460,000 as proposed by the Senate. The Com- 
mission has not been living up to many direc- 
tives in recent years earmarking additional 
funds for processing applications for licenses 
in the Bureau of Safety and Special Radio 
Services. The present backlog is 
and the Commission is directed not to divert 
any of the employees presently engaged in 
processing such applications, and to get the 
work current without further delay. 

Federal Power Commission 

Amendment No. 30: Appropriates $12,439,- 
500 for salaries and expenses instead of $12,- 
180,000 as proposed by the House and $12,- 
699,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Federal Trade Commission 

Amendment No, 31: Appropriates $12,875,- 
000 for salaries and expenses instead of 
$12,725,000 as proposed by the House and 
$13,025,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

General Services Administration 


Amendment No. 32: Appropriates $219,- 
185,000 for operating expenses of the Public 
Buildings Service instead of $213,800,000 as 
proposed by the House and $224,570,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 33: Restores language pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the Sen- 
ate amended to prohibit financing, beginning 
January 1, 1965, of new or expanded space 
costs which have not previously been funded 
by transfer to GSA to cover such costs for 
at least one full fiscal year. 
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Amendment No, 34: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate amended to permit use 
of funds to provide fallout shelters in new 
buildings only. 

Amendment No. 35: Appropriates $153,- 
167,000 for construction of public buildings 
projects instead of $151,722,000 as proposed 
by the House and $161,247,500 as proposed 
by the Senate, 

Amendment No. 36: Provides $144,800 for 
Federal office building, Centre, Ala., as pro- 
posed by the House instead of $152,850 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 37: Provides $417,200 for 
post office and Federal office building, Cull- 
man, Ala., as proposed by the House instead 
of $440,350 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 38: Provides $169,900 for 
post office and Federal office building, Ver- 
non, Ala., as proposed by the House instead 
of $179,300 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 39: Provides $311,700 for 
post office and Federal office building, Hope, 
Ark., as proposed by the House instead of 
$329,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 40: Provides $178,100 for 
post office and Federal office building, Mar- 
shall, Ark., as proposed by the House instead 
of $188,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 41: Provides $91,800 for 
post office and Federal office building, Mc- 
Crory, Ark., as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $96,900 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 42: Provides $179,800 for 
post office and Federal office building, Moun- 
tain Home, Ark., as proposed by the House 
nem of $189,800 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. 

Amendment No. 43: Provides $306,300 for 
post office and Federal office building, Blythe, 
Calif., as proposed by the House instead of 
$323,300 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 44: Provides $146,000 for 
post. office and Federal office building, Del 
Mar, Calif., as proposed by the House instead 
of $154,100 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 45: Provides $152,500 for 
post office and Federal office building, Har- 
bor City, Calif., as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $160,950 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 46: Provides $255,600 for 
post office and Federal office building, Jack- 
son, Calif., as proposed by the House instead 
of $269,800 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 47: Provides $2,572,200 for 
Customs and appraisers warehouse, Los An- 
geles-Long Beach Harbor area, Calif., as 
proposed by the House instead of $2,715,100 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 48: Provides $146,000 for 
post office and Federal office building, Solana 
Beach, Calif., as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $154,100 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 49: Provides $126,700 for 
post office and Federal office building, Weed, 
Calif., as proposed by the House instead of 
$133,750 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 50: Provides $13,204,300 
for Federal office building, West Los Angeles, 
Calif., instead of $13,101,300 as proposed by 
the House and $13,932,150 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 51: Provides $312,100 for 
post office and Federal office building, Glen- 
wood Springs, Colo., as proposed by the House 
instead of $329,450 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 52: Provides $176,400 for 
post office and Federal office building, Lead- 
ville, Colo., as proposed by the House instead 
of $186,200 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 53: Provides $240,700 for 
post office and Federal office building, Wind- 
sor Locks, Conn., as proposed by the House 
instead of $254,050 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 54: Provides $141,700 for 
post office and Federal office building, Cross 
City, Fla., as proposed by the House instead 
of $149,550 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 55: Provides $152,800 for 
post office and Federal office building, Oak- 
land Park Branch, Fort Lauderdale, Fla., as 
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proposed by the House instead of $161,300 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 56: Provides $6,383,300 
for Federal office building, Jacksonville, Fla., 
instead of $6,266,300 as proposed by the House 
and $6,731,400 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 57: Provides $204,400 for 
post office and Federal office building, Grati- 
gny Branch, Miami, Fla., as proposed by the 
House instead of $215,750 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 58: Provides $124,300 for 
post office and Federal office building, Ocoee, 
Fla., as proposed by the House instead of 
$131,200 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 59: Provides $127,000 for 
post office and Federal office building, Ac- 
worth, Ga., as proposed by the House instead 
of $134,050 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 60: Provides $208,400 for 
post office and Federal office building, Chats- 
worth, Ga., as proposed by the House instead 
of $219,950 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 61: Provides $282,600 for 
post office and Federal office building, Toccoa, 
Ga., as proposed by the House instead of 


- $298,300 as proposed by the Senate. 


Amendment No. 62: Provides $70,200 for 
post office and Federal office building, Warm 
Springs, Ga., as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $74,100 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 63; Provides $110,600 for 
post office and Federal office building, 
Arthur, III., as proposed by the House instead 
of $116,750 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 64: Provides $810,700 for 
Federal office building, East St. Louis, Ill., 
instead of $773,700 as proposed by the House 
and $853,700 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 65: Provides $342,900 for 
post office and Federal office building, 
Edwardsville, III., as proposed by the House 
instead of $361,950 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 66: Provides $94,600 for 
post office and Federal office building, Red 
Bud, III., as proposed by the House instead 
of $99,850 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 67: Provides $1,981,800 
for courthouse and Federal office building, 
Evansville, Ind., instead of $1,900,800 as pro- 
posed by the House and $2,087,400 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 68: Provides $1,614,600 for 
post office and Federal office building, Evans- 
ville, Ind., instead of $1,542,600 as proposed 
by the House and $1,700,300 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 69: Provides $232,900 for 
post office and Federal office building, Scotts- 
burg, Ind., as proposed by the House instead 
of $245,850 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 70: Provides $119,700 for 
post office and Federal office building, Shoals, 
Ind., as proposed by the House instead of 
$126,350 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 71: Provides $8,050,700 for 
Federal office building, Des Moines, Iowa, in- 
stead of $7,931,700 as proposed by the House 
and $8,491,350 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 72: Provides $281,000 for 
post office and Federal office building, Scott 
City, Kans., as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $296,600 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 73: Provides $259,200 for 
post office and Federal office building, Well- 
ington, Kans., as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $273,600 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 74: Provides $185,300 for 
post office and Federal office building, Clin- 
ton, Ky., as proposed by the House instead 
of $195,600 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 75: Provides $3,438,000 for 
Treasury Regional Service Center (Internal 
Revenue Service), Covington, Ky., as pro- 
posed by the House instead of $3,629,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 76: Provides $102,200 for 
post office and Federal office building, Cum- 
berland, Ky., as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $107,900 as proposed by the Senate. 
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Amendment No. 77: Provides $148,400 for 
post office and Federal office building, Olive 
Hill, Ky., as proposed by the House instead 
of $156,650 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 78: Provides $218,100 for 
post office and Federal office building, Paris, 
Ky., as proposed by the House instead of 
$230,200 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 79: Provides $160,800 for 
Federal office building, Richmond, Ky. as 
proposed by the House instead of $169,750 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 80: Provides $86,100 for 
post office and Federal office building, Russell 
Springs, Ky., as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $90,900 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 81: Provides $3,487,000 for 
post office and Federal office building, Baton 
Rouge, La., instead of $3,393,000 as proposed 
by the House and $3,675,500 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 82: Provides $303,500 for 
post office and Federal office building, Crow- 
ley, La., as proposed by the House instead of 
$320,350 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 83: Provides $101,600 for 
post office and Federal office building, Guey- 
dan, La., as proposed by the House instead 
of $106,200 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 84: Provides $72,000 for 
post office and Federal office building, 
Mamou, La., as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $76,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 85: Provides $80,300 for 
post office and Federal office building, Man- 
sura, La., as proposed by the House instead 
of $84,750 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 86: Provides $97,400 for 
post office and Federal office building, Oberlin, 
La., as proposed by the House instead of 
$102,800 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 87: Provides $954,600 for 
post office and courthouse, Opelousas, La., 
instead of $903,600 as proposed by the House 
and $1,004,800 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 88: Provides $263,500 for 
post office and Federal office building, Thibo- 
daux, La., as proposed by the House instead 
of $278,150 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 89: Provides $278,200 for 
post office and Federal office building, Calais, 
Maine, as proposed by the House instead of 
$293,650 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 90: Provides $104,500 for 
post office and Federal office building, Lubec, 
Maine, as proposed by the House instead of 
$110,300 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 91: Provides $220,600 for 
post office and Federal office building, Ma- 
chias, Maine, as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $232,850 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 92: Provides $205,000 for 
post office and Federal office building, Cen- 
treville, Md., as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $217,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 93: Provides $114,800 for 
post office and Federal office building, North 
East, Md., as proposed by the House and 
$121,200 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 94: Provides $185,900 for 
post office and Federal office building, Prince 
Frederick, Md., as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $196,250 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 95: Provides $3,213,000 
for central heating plant, Suitland, Md., 
as proposed by the House instead of $3,341,- 
500 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 96: Provides $883,800 for 
Federal records center, General Services Ad- 
ministration, Boston, Mass., as proposed by 
the House instead of $932,900 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendemnt No. 97: Provides $3,748,500 
for Treasury Regional Service Center (In- 
ternal Revenue Service), Boston-Lawrence 
area, Massachusetts, as proposed by the 
House instead of $3,956,750 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 98: Provides $242,800 for 
post office and Federal office building, Marl- 
boro, Mass., as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $256,300 as proposed by the Senate. 
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Amendment No. 99: Provides $274,600 for 
post office and Federal office building, Mil- 
ford, Mass., as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $289,850 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 100: Provides $2,804,500 
for post office and Federal office building, 
Springfield, Mass., instead of $2,704,500 as 
proposed by the House and $2,954,750 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 101: Provides $2,925,000 
for Internal Revenue Service National Ad- 
ministrative Center and Regional Training 
Center Building, Detroit, Mich., as proposed 
by the House instead of $3,087,500 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 102: Provides $89,000 for 
post office and Federal office building. Law- 
ton Mich., as proposed by the House instead 
of $93,950 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 103: Provides $94,100 
for post office and Federal office building, 
Mancelona, Mich., as proposed by the House 
instead of $99,300 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 104: Provides $159,700 for 
post office and Federal office building, Bau- 
dette, Minn., as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $168,550 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 105: Provides $9,120,300 
for courthouse and Federal office building, 
St. Paul, Minn., instead of $8,993,300 as pro- 
posed by the House and $9,620,150 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 106: Provides $154,800 for 
post office and Federal office building, Bay 
Springs, Miss., as proposed by the House 
instead of $163,400 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 107: Provides $83,500 for 
post office and Federal office building, Cold- 
water, Miss., as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $88,150 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 108: Provides $154,400 for 
post office and Federal office building, Port 
Gibson, Miss., as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $163,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 109: Provides $80,700 for 
post office and Federal office building, Rich- 
ton, Miss., as proposed by the House instead 
of $85,200 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 110: Provides $142,200 for 
post office and Federal office building, Bran- 
son, Mo., as proposed by the House instead of 
$150,100 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 111: Provides $125,900 for 
post office and Federal office building, Crystal 
City, Mo., as proposed by the House instead 
of $132,900 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 112: Provides $248,000 for 
post office and Federal office building, Mont- 
gomery City, Mo., as proposed by the House 
instead of $261,750 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 113: Provides $178,700 for 
post office and Federal office building, Puller- 
ton, Nebr., as proposed by the House instead 
of $188,600 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 114: Provides $147,800 for 
post office and Federal office building, 
Gothenburg, Nebr., as proposed by the House 
instead of $156,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 115: Provides $1,956,100 for 
post office and courthouse, Carson City, Nev., 
instead of $1,889,100 as proposed by the 
House and $2,061,050 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 116: Provides $317,000 for 
post office and Federal office building, Berlin, 
N.H., as proposed by the House instead of 
$334,600 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 117: Provides $133,200 for 
post office and Federal office building, Avenel, 
N.J., as proposed by the House instead of 
$140,600 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 118: Provides $261,800 for 
post office and Federal office building, Bur- 
lington, N.J., as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $276,350 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 119: Provides $12,230,200 
for Federal office building, Newark, N.J., in- 
stead of $12,121,200 as proposed by the House 
and $12,903,600 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 120: Provides $319,000 for 
post office and Federal office building, Raton, 
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N. Mex., as proposed by the House instead of 
$336,900 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 121: Provides $11,145,900 
for Federal office building, Buffalo, N.Y., in- 
stead of $11,034,900 as proposed by the House 
and $11,758,950 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 122: Provides $106,100 for 
post office and Federal office building, Keese- 
ville, N.Y., as proposed by the House instead 
of $112,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 123: Provides $105,100 for 
post office and Federal office building, An- 
drews, N.C., as proposed by the House instead 
of $110,950 as, proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 124: Provides $111,600 for 
post office and Federal office building, Cary, 
N.C., as proposed by the House instead of 
$117,800 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 125: Provides $274,700 for 
post office and Federal office building, Jack- 
sonville, N.C., as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $289,950 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 126: Provides $164,300 for 
Federal office building, Kinston, N.C., as pro- 
posed by the House instead of $173,400 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 127: Provides $101,700 for 
post office and Federal office building, Mars 
Hill, N.C., as proposed by the House instead 
of $107,350 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 128: Provides $226,900 for 
post office and Federal office building, Rae- 
ford, N.C., as proposed by the House instead 
of $239,500 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 129: Provides $87,300 for 
post office and Federal office building, Rich 
Square, N.C., as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $92,250 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 130: Provides $401,000 for 
post office and Federal office building, 
Waynesville, N.C., as proposed by the House 
instead of $423,300 as proposed by the 
Senate 


Amendment No. 131: Provides $151,100 for 
post office and Federal office building, Wind- 
sor, N.C., as proposed by the House instead of 
$159,500 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 132: Provides $337,300 for 
post office and Federal office building, Hills- 
boro, Ohio, as proposed by the House instead 
of $356,050 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 133: Provides $154,400 for 
post office and Federal office building, Man- 
tua, Ohio, as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $163,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 134: Provides $107,300 for 
post office and Federal office building, Af- 
ton, Okla., as proposed by the House instead 
of $113,250 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 135: Provides $222,400 for 
post office and Federal office building, Elk 
City, Okla., as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $234,750 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 136: Provides $269,500 for 
post office and Federal office building, Hugo, 
Okla., as proposed by the House instead of 
$284,450 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 137: Provides $174,800 for 
post office and Federal office building, Jay, 
Okla., as proposed by the House instead of 
$184,500 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 138: Provides $1,176,800 
for post office and Federal office building, 
Baker, Oreg., instead of $1,117,800 as proposed 
by the House and $1,238,900 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 139: Provides $195,900 for 
post office and Federal office building, Enter- 
prise, Oreg., as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $206,800 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 140: Provides $252,300 for 
post office and Federal office building, Prine- 
ville, Oreg., as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $266,300 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 141: Provides $125,700 for 
post office and Federal office building, Scap- 
poose, Oreg., as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $132,700 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 142: Provides $267,800 for 
post office and Federal office building, Ber- 
wick, Pa., as proposed by the House instead 
of $282,700 as proposed by the Senate. 
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Amendment No. 143: Provides $154,400 for 
post office and Federal office building, Brook- 
ville, Pa., as proposed by the House instead 
of $163,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 144: Provides $151,700 for 
post office and Federal office building, Dallas, 
Pa., as proposed by the House instead of 
$160,100 as proposed by the Senate, 

Amendment No. 145: Provides $92,300 for 
post office and Federal office building, Dun- 
cannon, Pa., as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $97,400 as proposed by the Senate, 

Amendment No. 146: Provides $96,700 for 
post office and Federal office building, Falls 
Creek, Pa., as proposed by the House instead 
of $102,050 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 147; Provides $119,500 for 
post office and Federal office building, Gale- 
ton, Pa., as proposed by the House instead 
of $126,150 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 148: Provides $151,700 for 
post office and Federal office building, Haw- 
ley, Pa., a8 proposed by the House instead of 
$160,100 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 149: Provides $224,400 for 
post office and Federal office building, Irwin, 
Pa., as proposed by the House instead of 
$236,850 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 150: Provides $151,700 for 
post office and Federal office building, Mon- 
trose, Pa., as proposed by the House instead 
of $160,100 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 151: Provides $154,400 for 
post office and Federal office building, New 
Bethlehem, Pa., as proposed by the House 
instead of $163,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. 

Amendment No, 152: Provides $182,300 for 
post office and Federal office building, Cedar- 
hurst Branch, Pittsburgh, Pa., as proposed 
by the House instead of $192,450 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 153: Provides $182,300 for 
post office and Federal office building, Green 
Tree Branch, Pittsburgh, Pa., as proposed by 
the House instead of $192,450 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 154: Provides $182,300 for 
post office and Federal office building, Pleas- 
ant Hills Branch, Pittsburgh, Pa. as pro- 
posed by the House instead of $192,450 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 155: Provides $96,700 for 
post office and Federal office building, 
Youngsville, Pa., as proposed by the House 
instead of $107,050 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. 

Amendment No. 156: Provides $181,300 for 
post office and Federal office building, Huma- 
cao, P.R., as proposed by the House instead 
of $191,350 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 157: Provides $235,300 for 
post office and Federal office building, Olney- 
ville Station, Providence, R.I., as proposed 
by the House instead of $248,350 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 158: Provides $87,400 for 
post office and Federal office building, Elloree, 
S.C., as proposed by the House instead of 
$92,250 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 159: Provides $246,500 for 
post office and Federal office building, Ridge- 
land, S.C., as proposed by the House instead 
of $260,200 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 160: Provides $91,800 for 
post office and Federal office building, Wil- 
liston, S.C., as proposed by the House instead 
of $96,900 as proposed by the Senate, 

Amendment No. 161: Provides $131,800 for 
post office and Federal office building, 
Oneida, Tenn., as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $139,100 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 162: Provides $86,000 for 
post office and Federal office building, Buf- 
falo, Tex., as proposed by the House instead 
of $90,800 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 163: Provides $235,600 for 
post office and Federal office building, Car- 
thage, Tex., as proposed by the House instead 
Of $248,700 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 164: Provides $168,700 for 
post office and Federal office building, Fair- 
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field, Tex., as proposed by the House instead 
of $178,050 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 165: Provides $224,000 for 
post office and Federal office building, Gon- 
zales, Tex., as proposed by the House instead 
of $236,450 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 166: Provides $104,100 for 
post office and Federal office building, 
Naples, Tex., as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $109,900 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 167: Provides $279,500 for 
post office and Federal office building, Sul- 
phur Springs, Tex., as proposed by the House 
instead of $295,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 168: Provides $161,300 for 
post office and Federal office building, Heber, 
Utah, as proposed by the House instead of 
$170,250 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 169: Provides $378,000 for 
post office and Federal office building, Provo, 
Utah, as proposed by the House instead of 
$399,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 170: Provides $335,000 for 
post office and Federal office building, St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., as proposed by the House 
instead of $353,600 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 171: Provides $120,200 for 
post office and Federal office building, Cle 
Elum, Wash., as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $126,900 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 172: Provides $393,200 for 
Federal office building, Colville, Wash., as 
proposed by the House instead of $415,050 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 173: Provides $136,700 for 
post office and Federal office building, New- 
port, Wash., as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $144,300 as proposed by the Senate, 

Amendment No. 174: Provides $6,502,500 
for courthouse and Federal office building, 
Spokane, Wash., instead of $6,385,500 as pro- 
posed by the House and $6,857,250 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 175: Provides $426,500 for 
Federal office building, Vancouver, Wash., as 
proposed by the House instead of $450,200 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 176: Provides $115,200 for 
post office and Federal office building, Gas- 
saway, W. Va., as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $121,600 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 177: Provides $159,300 for 
post office and Federal office building, Glen- 
ville, W. Va., as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $168,150 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 178: Provides $171,200 for 
post office and Federal office building, Par- 
sons, W. Va., as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $180,700 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 179: Provides $157,500 for 
post office and Federal office building, Pine- 
ville, W. Va., as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $166,250 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 180: Provides $232,200 for 
post office and Federal office building, Sum- 
merville, W. Va., as proposed by the House 
instead of $245,100 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. 

Amendment No. 181: Provides $129,300 for 
post office and Federal office building, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., as proposed by the 
House instead of $136,500 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 182: Provides $152,700 for 
post office and Federal office building, Eagle 
River, Wis., as proposed by the House instead 
of $161,200 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 183: Provides $113,400 for 
post office and Federal office building, Elroy, 
Wis., as proposed by the House instead of 
$119,700 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 184: Provides $120,800 for 
post office and Federal office building, Hori- 
con, Wis., as proposed by the House instead 
of $127,500 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 185: Provides $26,108,100 
for Housing and Home Finance Agency build- 
ing, District of Columbia, instead of $26,027,- 
100 as proposed by the House and $27,554,- 
050 as proposed by the Senate. 
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Amendments Nos. 186 and 187; Reported in 
disagreement. 

Amendment No. 188: Reported in disagree- 
ment. The conferees are agreed that they 
will recommend $20,109,000 for sites and ex- 
penses of 37 authorized public buildings proj- 
ects instead of $33,200,000 for 43 projects as 
proposed by the Senate. Two projects have 
been deleted because they have not been 
authorized and if authorized funds will be 
forthcoming next year. Four other projects 
proposed for the District of Columbia have 
been deleted but will receive early consider- 
ation in the bill when submitted next year. 

Amendment No. 189: Appropriates $50,- 
670,000 for operating expenses of the Federal 
Supply Service instead of $48,920,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $52,420,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 190: Appropriates $15,- 
055,000 for operating expenses of the National 
Archives and Records Service instead of 
$14,955,000 as proposed by the House and 
$15,155,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 191: Appropriates $5,- 
465,000 for operating expenses of the Trans- 
portation and Communications Service as 
proposed by the House instead of $5,765,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 192: Authorizes $2,- 
937,500 for operating expenses, strategic and 
critical materials, instead of $2,875,000 as 
proposed by the House and $3,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 193: Appropriates 61. 
517,500 for salaries and expenses, Office of 
Administrator, instead of $1,505,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $1,530,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 194: Limits amount which 
may be deposited into the administrative 
operations fund to $20,000,000 instead of 
$19,565,000 as proposed by the House and 
$21,840,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 195: Appropriates $100,000 
to the working capital fund as proposed by 
the Senate. 
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Amendment No, 196: Inserts language au- 
thorizing purchase of one passenger motor 
vehicle at not to exceed $4,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 197: Appropriates $15,- 
725,000 for salaries and expenses, Office of 
the Administrator, instead of $15,525,000 as 
proposed by the House and $15,925,000 as 
proposed by the Senate, 

Amendment No, 198: Authorizes $3,375,000 
for nonadministrative expenses of the Office 
of the Administrator instead of $3,250,000 as 
proposed by the House and $3,500,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 199: Appropriates $25,000 
for administrative expenses, low income 
housing demonstrations, instead of $50,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 200: Appropriates $15,- 
784,000 for administrative expenses of the 
Public Housing Administration instead of 
$15,484,000 as proposed by the House and 
$16,084,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Interstate Commerce Commission 


Amendment No. 201: Authorizes purchase 
of 37 passenger motor vehicles instead of 36 
as proposed by the House and 38 as proposed 
by the Senate, 

Amendment No. 202: Appropriates $25,- 
485,000 for salaries and expenses instead of 
$25,260,000 as proposed by the House and 
$25,710,000 as proposed by the Senate. 


National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration 

Amendment No. 203: Inserts heading as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 204: Appropriates $4,363,- 
594,000 for research and development instead 
of $4,413,594,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 205: Appropriates $262,- 
880,500 for construction of facilities as pro- 
posed by the Senate, 
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Amendment No. 206: Appropriates $623,- 
525,500 for administrative operations as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 207: Inserts language 
proposed by the Senate relating to transfer 
of funds and funds available to the Admin- 
istrator amended to delete emergency 


expense. 
Amendment No. 208: Reported in dis- 
agreement, 
National Science Foundation 


Amendments Nos. 209 and 210: Insert lan- 
guage proposed by the Senate amended to 
authorize purchase, maintenance, and op- 
eration of one aircraft, and hire of one air- 
craft, and delete language proposed by the 


Senate. 
Selective Service System 


Amendment No. 211: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate authorizing hire of 
motor vehicles, 

Amendment No. 212: Appropriates $46,- 
009,000 for salaries and expenses instead of 
$39,440,000 as proposed by the House and 
$40,578,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Veterans’ Administration 

Amendment No. 213: Appropriates $155,- 
125,000 for general operating expenses in- 
stead of $155,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $155,250,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 214: Appropriates $14,200,- 
000 for medical administration and miscella- 
neous operating expenses as proposed by the 
House instead of $14,500,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 215 and 216: Appro- 
priate $37,000,000 for medical and prosthetic 
research instead of $36,000,000 as proposed 
by the House and $38,000,000 as proposed by 
the Senate; and authorize $1,275,000 for 
prosthetic research as proposed by the Sen- 
ate instead of $1,170,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 217: Appropriates $37,100,- 
000 for readjustment benefits instead of $34,- 
600,000 as proposed by the House and $39,- 
600,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 218: Appropriates 698,108, 
000 for construction of hospital and domi- 
ciliary facilities instead of $91,233,000 as pro- 
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posed by the House and $98,733,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. The increase of 
$6,870,000 over the House includes funds to 
convert 2,000 beds for nursing home-type 
patients within the overall 125,000-bed Hmi- 
tation. No funds are included for fallout 
shelters. 

Amendment No. 219: Restores House limi- 
tation on funds for property acquisition and 
other loan guarantee and insurance opera- 
tions and authorizes $380,000,000 instead of 
$257,000,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 220: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

TITLE II—CORPORATIONS 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board 

Amendment No. 221: Authorizes $3,747,500 
for administrative expenses instead of $3,670,- 
000 as proposed by the House and $3,825,000 
as proposed by the Senate. No part of the 
funds allowed are for printing costs in excess 
of the amount used in fiscal year 1964. 

Housing and Home Finance Agency 

Amendment No. 222: Authorizes $9,687,500 
for administrative expenses of the Federal 
Housing Administration instead of $9,000,000 
as proposed by the House and $10,375,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 223: Authorizes $78,000,000 
for nonadministrative expenses of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration instead of $75,- 
000,000 as proposed by the House and $78,- 
750,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

ALBERT THOMAS, 

Jor L. Evins, 

GEORGE MAHON, 

HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 

CHARLES R. JONAS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. THOMAS (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to dispense with further reading of 
the statement. I shall attempt to ex- 
plain the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
from Texas is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Subcommittee on Independent Offices 
Appropriations of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations brings back this confer- 
ence report. I shall repeat a few facts 
well known to all the Members. 

This report covers some 24 or 25 
agencies. When the bill was consid- 
ered in the House, it carried about 
$13,454 million before the unauthorized 
space item was stricken on a point of 
order, so we will refer to the figure as 
being $13,319 million. 

The bill went to the other body, and 
I believe I speak the sentiments of all 
the conferees on both sides of the aisle 
when I say that the other body did per- 
haps a magnificent job, one of the finest 
jobs we have ever seen it do. They 
changed the House figures only some 
$300 million, which is a relatively small 
amount. They did a fine job. Our re- 
lationships with the conferees of the 
other body are always pleasant, and 
were certainly pleasant this year. 

In conference we reduced that $300 
million to about $135 million. 

There were 223 amendments in the 
Senate bill. That sounds like a lot of 
amendments and in truth and in fact 
it is a large number, but 150 are related 
to changes in limitations on construc- 
tion projects. 

We bring back to you in agreement 
everything in the conference report ex- 
cept six items in disagreement, and in 
truth and in fact there is not a single 
item in. disagreement, since the six 
items were brought back because of 
technicalities. Everything was agreed 
to. i 
With that, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to include a summary table of the bill. 
I hope the conference report will be 
adopted, 


Summary tabulation, independent offices appropriation bill, 1965 (H.R. 11296) 


Conference action compared with— 


Conference 
Item n 
Budget 
estimate 
ane ot fe eer ree geet Oanell. . 700, O00 9892888 10, 288 10, 229.000 2.20.30 
ce mergency à , „ , „ 290, = „ 
Disaster relief 20, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 r nn te pe ouliana ees saan eee am 
Office of Science and Techno 950, 000 880, 000 950, 000 900, 
Civil Defense, Department of Defense__......--...----- 358, 000, 000 89, 200, 000 154, 200, 000 105, 200, 000 
Civil Defense, Department of Health Education, and 
PP iene AAA a Ae bine EEE S 9, 507, 000 8, 500, 000 9, 250, 000 8,875, 000 
Civil Aeronautics Board.. 93, 599, 000 , 440, 000 96, 899, 000 107, 500 
Civil Service Commission 115, 025, 000 114, 505, 000 114, 887, 000 114, 696, 000 
Federal Aviation Agency.. 831, 850, 000 , 249, 000 818, 999, 000 799, 374, 000 
Federal Communications Commission 16, 610, 000 16, 310, 000 16, 460, 000 6, 385, 000 
Federal Home Loan B: (17, 233, 000) (16, 790, 000) (16, 945, 000) (16, 867, 500) 
Federal Power Commission 13, 335, 000 12, 180, 000 12, 699, 000 12, 439, 500 
Federal Trade Commission 13, 270, 000 12, 725, 000 025, 000 12, 875, 000 
General Services Administration 603, 387, 400 537, 992, 600 100 566, 894, 100 
H and Home Finance A 434, 690, 000 262, 362, 400 400 262, 587, 400 
F. (8, 800, a (8, 500, 000) (8, 500, —— 
F Housing Administration (90, 125, 000 (84, 000, 000) (87, 687, 500 
Public Housing A 230, 670, 000 215, 484, 000 215, 784, 000 
te Commerce Commissi 25, 850, 000 25, 260, 000 25, 485, 000 
National Aeronautics and 8 5, 445, 000, 000 05 5, 250, 000, 000 
National Capital Housing Authority. 37, 000 37, 000 37, 000 
ational Science Foun 487, 620, 000 420, 400, 000 420, 400, 000 
‘otiation d 2, 600, 000 2, 600, 000 2, 600, 000 
15, 325, 000 14, 680, 000 14, 680, 000 
Selective Service Syste: 43, 020, 000 39, 440, 000 40, 009, 000 
Veterans’ Administra! 5, 446, 941,000 | 5, 423, 978, 000 5, 434, 473, 000 
Total, definite appro ions 14, 221, 511, 4001 8, 091, 698, 000 13, 427, 591, 500 
Indefinite appropriations of receipts. . 28, 142, 000 „267, „267, 
e e eee 14, 249, 653, 400 | 1 8, 118, 965, 500 13, 613,224,000 | 13, 454, 859, 000 


Note.—Does not reflect $5, 
reflect 


1 000,000 recommended by the House committee for the NASA, which was deleted from the bill in the House on a technicality. Compara- 
tive figures should this ent. 
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That wraps it up. I would now like 
to yield to our distinguished colleague 
from New York [Mr. Ostertac], for 5 
minutes. : 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
cur with the comments made by our 
distinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. THOMas], with regard 
to the many perplexities and problems 
that are involved in this bill. As he 
indicated, your conferees, the managers 
on the part of the House, were faced with 
some 223 differences or amendments as 
between the Senate version and the 
House version of the bill. Of course, you 
will remember that when the bill was 
passed by the House, the appropriation 
of funds for NASA was eliminated by 
virtue of a point of order because the 
authorization had not yet become law. 
Aside from that, though, and the figures 
that are entailed, the point remains that 
the Senate increased the House figure 
by $294,258,000. Out of these 223 items 
or amendments in disagreement we 
finally resolved our differences after 
considerable struggle back and forth. 
We finally succeeded in reducing the 
Senate figure by $158,365,000. By the 
same token and on the other hand the 
House figure as it passed the House of 
Representatives originally was increased 
by about $135 million. 

You might be interested to know that 
originally the House independent offices 
appropriation bill was $925 million below 
the budget estimate. As it comes to us 
today in the form of a conference report 
it remains $794,794,000 below the orig- 
inal budget estimate. 

Now, there are many important pro- 
grams and items in this bill, however we 
resolved our differences by splitting the 
figures as between the Senate and the 
House in many instances. The time 
allotted to me will not permit an ex- 
planation at this particular point in 
regard to all of these 223 amendments, 

Mr, Speaker, I support this conference 
report, and I believe the House conferees 
have resolved these differences with 
reasonable and satisfactory results. 
Many large and important agencies of 
our Federal Government are involved in 
this appropriation bill, including the 
Veterans’ Administration, the General 
Services Administration, NASA, FAA 
and the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. I believe this net reduction of 
nearly $800 million under the budget 
estimates to be sound and justifiable. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
WAGGONNER]. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I would like to ask the chairman of the 
subcommittee a question about amend- 
ment No. 188 as contained on page 23 of 
the conference report of the independent 
offices appropriation bill. This amend- 
ment was reported in disagreement and 
in part it reads: 

Two projects have been deleted because 
they have not been authorized and, if au- 
thorized, funds will be forthcoming next year. 

I should like at this time to ask the 
gentleman if the two projects to which 
reference is made here are the projects 
for a Federal building at Shreveport, La., 
and another building at Lincoln, Nebr. 
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Mr. THOMAS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to thank the chairman of the 
subcommittee and the members of the 
committee for their consideration and 
express my understanding of the prob- 
lems involved under the rules which re- 
quire an authorization. 

Mr. THOMAS. The gentleman from 
Louisiana is always gracious and we ap- 
preciate his help. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
distinguished gentleman from New 
Hampshire, a member of the committee 
(Mr. Wyman]. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
this bill was before the House, a point 
of order was made against more than 
$5 billion in funds for NASA because the 
authorization had not at that time been 
approved. This meant that the appro- 
priation of a sum in excess of $5,000 mil- 
lion has never been debated on this floor. 

This is a staggering amount of money 
to be appropriated for any agency and 
more particularly when it is to be no 
year funds to remain available until ex- 
pended. It is a sum in excess of the en- 
tire appropriation for the legislative 
branch of the Government, for the In- 
terior Department and for many other 
departments combined. In fairness to 
the American taxpayer who must pay 
these bills and to all Americans whose 
real earnings are directly affected by 
variations in the purchasing power of 
their dollars, we should reduce a portion 
of these funds. 

The combination of reduced revenues 
from taxation and several expensive non- 
funded new programs sent to Congress 
by this administration without regard 
to vastly increased deficits and a sub- 
stantial cumulative increase in the na- 
tional debt makes it imperative to ex- 
amine the justifications for the commit- 
ment of these vast sums to a single Gov- 
ernment agency, romantic as may be the 
concept of a moonshot. 

More than $4,363 million of this ap- 
propriation is requested for research and 
development in the NASA program and 
of this nearly $4 billion is for the project 
called Apollo, calling for a man on the 
moon by 1970. 

As I have tried to point out in minor- 
ity views as a member of the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee charged with the re- 
sponsibility of screening these spending 
requests, there is no justification what- 
ever for the establishment and continua- 
tion of a 1970 target date to land a man 
on the moon. Such a target date estab- 
lishes a race to the moon with ourselves. 
It not only unnecessarily lends a crash 
element to procurements and spending 
in this field but creates the possibility 
of the impression of failure if we are 
late, for whatever reason. 

It is indisputable that more money 
has been spent in this program derived 
from haste than was needed to have 
been spent had haste not been a factor. 
When sums as astronomical as those 
continually requested from Congress by 
this agency are involved, someone has to 
put on the brakes to protect against con- 
tinual raids on the Public Treasury by 
overenthusiastic space advocates. It is 
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up to us here in Congress to do this and 
in this direction I shall offer a motion to 
recommit this bill with instructions to 
reduce the Apollo spacecraft procure- 
ment by $200 million. 

I will admit in all candor that this is 
nowhere near the amount by which I 
would personally prefer to see this pro- 
gram cut back, for the time being, but I 
am also very much aware of the fact 
that the program has captured the pop- 
ular imagination and that to achieve 
something for our people in the way of 
a sound economy is perhaps better than 
to have merely tried and achieved noth- 
ing. I want to assure every Member of 
this great House of Representatives that 
they can, without harm to this program 
and with a very direct and real saving to 
the taxpayers of the Nation, support this 
motion to recommit in this amount. Let 
me explain: 

Almost a billion dollars in the appro- 
priation is requested for the advance 
procurement of space capsules to be used 
in a manned lunar landing that is not 
even scheduled to take place for half a 
decade in the future. This is bad enough 
in the sense that it is far too long a lead- 
time in view of the rapid modern-day 
expectable breakthroughs in the world 
of science. Yet it is worse when we 
realize that it is for capsules that are 
designed to rendezvous with each other 
from lunar orbit, when we have not yet 
even demonstrated a capability to ren- 
3 in space between manned space- 
craft. 

This development will be tested next 
year in the Gemini program. It is to be 
fervently hoped that the two-man flights 
of Gemini will work out successfully and 
that the follow-on flights in which astro- 
nauts will separate in space and then 
rejoin will also be successful. No part of 
the funds for this Gemini program are 
affected in any way by my motion to 
recommit. 

However, with all due respect to the 
learned space enthusiasts, we are not 
sure and we cannot be sure that these 
things are capable of being done by man 
in space. We are not even sure—and we 
cannot be sure until there has been a 
human guinea pig—that a human being 
can survive protracted periods of weight- 
lessness in space without serious and pos- 
sibly fatal bodily harm. It will take a 
week at least to get to the moon and 
come back and this is a very important 
factor. 

We should not be appropriating sorely 
needed marginal hundreds of millions of 
dollars for the advance procurement now 
of things that we may never even be able 
to use. 

Thus, again with all due respect to my 
earnest colleagues on the authorizing 
committee, you cannot tell me or this 
House or the American people that the 
Gemini program is going to work. You 
cannot stand here on the floor of this 
House at this hour and give any assur- 
ance whatever to us that we will ever be 
able to use the lunar excursion module 
or command and service modules for 
which there is an advance appropriation 
in this bill of $710 million and I might 
add, cumulative prior appropriations of 
hundreds of millions more. 
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Furthermore, although the scientific 
achievement and technical precision of 
Ranger 7 is undeniable, as well as some- 
thing of which the divisions of NASA 
responsible for this success can well be 
proud, the photographs transmitted to 
earth from Ranger 7 establish better 
than any argument I can make here now 
the total absence of life and unsuitabil- 
ity for life on the surface of the moon. 
Exactly what may be suggested as mate- 
rially contributing to improved life on 
earth is to be found in attempting to 
land a human being in the vacuum that 
prevails on the lunar surface at a cost of 
billions of sorely needed earthly dollars is 
beyond me. 

If it could be said with any cogency 
that we must do this before the Commu- 
nists do or risk obliteration from a moon 
controlled earthly constructed military 
establishment, the situation would be 
different. But as of this hour, at this 
moment, there is no responsible evidence 
that the Communists are even engaged 
in an attempt themselves to put a man 
on the moon. Incidentally, this is not 
to say that they are not engaged in im- 
portant space programs. Of course they 
are. But their space programs are mili- 
tarily inspired with a military objective 
to establish control of space around the 
earth by communism. One does not 
have to be a graduate of the War Col- 
lege or a member of the National Secu- 
rity Council to know that such is the 
Communist objective in space, just as it 
is the Communist objective on earth. 

All of which brings me back to the 
point I have sought to emphasize ever 
since becoming a member of this Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, which is that 
our policy in our space programs is wrong 
and should be reevaluated; for what we 
should be developing in space is a 
manned and maneuverable capsule that 
can be launched into orbit, change its 
orbit, move laterally and vertically and 
return to earth when its pilot is directed 
or wishes to do so. Such capsules should 
have a weapons system. They should be 
able to inspect other objects in space 
and, if necessary, to destroy them. 

Yet these are not the kind of capsules 
for which the billions in this bill are re- 
quested. It seems to me to be unneces- 
sarily fraught with great risk to the na- 
tional security as we proceed into this 
space age for our manned space flight 
programs at great costs to be directed 
toward a landing on the moon when our 
first priority both in regard to world 
opinion and the national security must 
be the continued American military ca- 
pability to control space. 

And so today I urge the Members of 
the House to support this small reduction 
in this appropriation directed to avoid- 
ing the commitment of some of the mil- 
lions for the long-term procurement of 
spacecraft in the Apollo program. True, 
this will delay somewhat the construc- 
tion of these spacecraft. But we should 
delay this construction until a success- 
ful Gemini shows we can use this kind of 
spacecraft for our lunar objective. I 
would like to emphasize at this point and 
as a part of my explanation of this mo- 
tion to recommit, that if the Gemini pro- 
gram is successful and if it is established 
that astronauts can rendezvous, separate 
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and rejoin in space, then I shall not 
thereafter seek to delay such procure- 
ment or otherwise to interfere with a 
rational and orderly advance toward 
whatever a majority of the Congress shall 
determine to be the then appropriate 
space policy of this Nation. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the able and distinguished 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank the gentleman from Texas and ex- 
press my concern and regret that 
amendment No. 188 which will be re- 
ported in disagreement, which is for 37 
authorized public building projects, in 
this instance includes money for St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Speaker, I had urged in testifying 
before the House subcommittee that this 
money be deleted and that the General 
Services Administration be required to 
answer why they had changed basic 
plans which were clearly economical to 
adopt new plans which looked, without 
further explanation, not to be in accord 
with good economy and good procedure. 

Mr. Speaker, the House in its wisdom 
did not put this item in the appropria- 
tion bill. But when it went to the other 
body I find that the other body placed 
this money in the bill. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, I might state 
that there is a group of people in St, 
Louis, very important people, including 
I might say our distinguished news- 
paper, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, who 
are opposing this for different reasons 
than my own. Their reason for opposing 
it is in the field of esthetics. I do not 
profess to know much about that. There 
is their desire to preserve the historical 
building presently on this site. 

Mr. Speaker, I do think that they are 
entitled to be heard and I regret the 
action on the part of the other body in 
going ahead in what I regard as a very 
callous way so that those in St. Louis 
who would like to be heard on this other 
aspect cannot be heard and the point 
of view they wish to express evaluated. 

I again emphasize on top of this is 
the inability or failure of the GSA to 
justify this from an economic stand- 
point, which is the point I raise. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks, and 
to include at this point the pertinent 
correspondence I have had with the GSA, 
which I think will point out to anyone 
the highhanded manner in which this 
agency is moving forward to force onto 
the community of St. Louis an item 
which they do not care to receive in this 
fashion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. Speaker, the correspondence above 
referred to follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 20, 1963. 
Mr. R. T. DALY, 
Commissioner, Public Buildings Service, 
General Services Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Daty: During the past 5 months 

we have carried on a lengthy correspondence 
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regarding the Old Customhouse at Eighth 
and Olive in St. Louis. Even as late as last 
summer the GSA indicated to Mr. Arthur E. 
Wright, Jr., formerly executive director of 
Downtown St. Louis, Inc., that they hoped 
to sell the Eighth and Olive site. Last fall 
a complete reversal in this policy was made, 
and, as you later reascned to me in your 
letter of February 1, 1963: 

“The General Services Administration’s 
plans for the old customhouse and post 
office building and the site at Eighth and 
Olive Streets, St. Louis, Mo., about which you 
wrote us January 9, contemplate retention 
of the property for continued postal use and 
as the site for a future Federal building, 
construction of which will be proposed at 
the first reasonable opportunity under pro- 
visions of the Public Buildings Act of 1959.” 

In my letter of February 5, in response to 
this I said: 

“This decision is a reversal of the previous 
decision to sell this very valuable site and 
repurchase a less costly site which was more 
suitable to the Government’s needs. Under 
this decision the Federal Government would 
have gained several millions of dollars, the 
difference between the cost of the two sites; 
and the city of St. Louis would haye regained 
in its tax base probably the most valuable 
site in the city. 

“In light of this change of decision would 
you inform me what new factors went into 
the decision? Surely the Federal Govern- 
ment does not need the location at Eighth 
and Olive for reasons of efficiency of provid- 
ing Federal office space: Indeed, other loca- 
tions would seem to be much more efficient 
and suitable for the Government's purpose.“ 

You responded to this on March 15 stat- 
ing the following conclusion: 

“We believe that the most practical means 
to serve patrons in the downtown retail busi- 
ness district is to utilize the customhouse 
property as a site for a future Federal build- 
ing to house the Central Postal Station and 
other Federal activities.” 

You gave as reasons for this conclusion 
the following: 

“The principal factor which influenced our 
decision to retain the property as a site for 
a future Federal building was the Post Office 
Department's continuing need for a 
station in the immediate Eighth and Olive 
Streets area.” 

You added that the Department had been 
“unsuccessful in its several attempts to ac- 
quire suitable quarters to permit the reloca- 
tion of its Central Postal Station now housed 
in the old customhouse.” You said that 
“alternative schemes for satisfying this pos- 
tal ent have also been explored but 
found infeasible by reason of the excessive 
costs involved.” Finally you said that “* * * 
expansion of Federal activities in St. Louis 
has increased our requirements to the extent 
that we contemplate the construction of an- 
other public building as a part of our long- 
range plans for the city.” 

In a letter of April 5, 1963, I asked you to go 
into more detail on each of these points. In 
your reply of May 28 after noting that there 
was need for 230,000 more square feet of gen- 
eral office space and 14,000 square feet for 
an area post office, you said: 

“A major consideration which influences 
our decision to retain the Eighth and Olive 
Streets property as a site for a future Federal 
building is the Post Office Department’s con- 
tinuing need for a postal station to serve the 
immediate area. Over an extended period 
the Department has been unsuccessful in its 
attempts to acquire suitable leased quarters 
to permit the relocation of the Central Postal 
Station now housed in the old custom- 
house.” 

To this I replied on June 10 and continue 
to reply, by referring to the basic question I 
asked in my letter of February 5: 

“In light of this change in decision would 
you inform me what new factors went into 
this decision? Under the previous decision 
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which you have overruled I pointed out the 
Federal Government would have gained sev- 
eral milions of dollars, the difference be- 
tween the cost of the two sites (note the 
previous decision contemplated the erection 
of a new Federal building also, but on a less 
costly location) and the city of St. Louis 
would have regained in its tax base probably 
the most valuable site in the city.” 

Your reply of July 18 led me to believe 
that my suggestions had finally had some 
effect. Although you reiterated your belief 
that the postal requirements of downtown 
St. Louis necessitated a new building on the 
Eighth and Olive locations you agreed that 
“normally a site closer to other Federal 
buildings in St. Louis would be more suit- 
able,“ and said: 

“Before a recommendation for construc- 
tion of an additional public building is sub- 
mitted to the Committees on Public Works 
under the Public Buildings Act of 1959, an 
intensive economic analysis will be made of 
alternate locations which would provide ade- 
quate postal service to the area as well as 
provide a suitable location for other Federal 
agencies.” 

However, a mere 18 days later, in a letter 
to Senator SYMINGTON, Deputy Administra- 
tor Lawson Knott anounced that “the early 
approval be sought from the Public Works 
Committees of the Congress for a new Fed- 
eral building in St. Louis, to be constructed 
on the site of the old customhouse at Eighth 
and Olive Streets.” The reasons for the deci- 
sion showed none of the benefit of the “in- 
tensive economic analysis” you promised. 
Indeed, the reasons given were the same that 
had been reiterated several times in our cor- 
respondence, You said: 

“The foregoing decision has been reached 
after careful consideration of the Federal 
space situation in St. Louis. The proposed 
building will satisfy the critical need for im- 
proved and consolidated space to house a 
number of agencies now located in scattered 
leased space and certain Government-owned 
buildings which are inefficient and obsolete. 
In view of the specific requirement for a 
postal station in the immediate vicinity of 
Eighth and Olive Streets to serve the central 
business district, we believe that it would 
be in the best interest of the Government 
and the public to use the Government-owned 
site at this location for the proposed build- 
ing.” 

This provides no answer to my original 
question. It does not follow from the fact 
that there is need for increased Federal of- 
fice space that the space should be provided 
on the Eighth and Olive location. It would 
be cheaper to sell this site and build on an- 
other location. Moreover, it would be more 
efficient in terms of Federal operation if the 
new building were close to the existing Fed- 
eral buildings, especially the main post 
office at 1720 Market, and the new Federal 
Office Building at 1520 Market. Finally 
such a decision would fit better into the 
city’s long-range plans. I quote from a let- 
ter of Mr. Arthur E. Wright, former execu- 
tive director of Downtown St. Louis, Inc., in 
1960: 

“As I believe you know, our organization 
has for the past several years been anxious 
to have the Federal Government sell the 
old post office at Eighth and Olive so this 
important block can be redeveloped and put 
back on the tax rolls. This is perhaps the 
most important single block available for 
redevelopment in the downtown area and is 
the real ‘key’ in our overall program. 

“The City Planning Commission of St. 
Louis has also recommended unanimously 
that the block now occupied by the old post 
office be redeveloped along these same gen- 
eral lines—a tall, thin office building com- 
bined with an open plaza and underground 
parking. 
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None of this, however, will be attainable 
unless the Government disposes of the prop- 
erty.” 

The reason you offer for building on the 
location of the old Customhouse is the need 
for adequate mail facilities for the down- 
town central area. The first thing that 
comes to mind is the disparity between the 
amount of square feet needed for the op- 
eration of the post office, 14,000 square feet, 
and the proposed size of the building, “ap- 
proximately one-half million square feet of 
interior space.” You mentioned that the 
Post Office Department rejected four bids 
that were recently submitted. What was 
the size of each of these bids, and what 
factors other than cost went into the deci- 
sion? Have the lease costs contained in the 
bids been cast against the cost of a new 
building at Eighth and Olive, as compared 
to the cost of a building elsewhere in the 
city? Has the possibility of leasing space 
in a new but privately owned building at 
Eighth and Olive been explored? In other 
words, has the “intensive economic anal- 
ysis” you promised actually been under. 
taken? If it has I would appreciate being 
sent a copy of the data upon which you 
have based your conclusions rather than the 
mere repetition of the conclusions them- 
selves. In a word, the planning that has 
gone into a decision like that to build on 
Eighth and Olive is one of the primary rea- 
sons for the exorbitantly high Federal ex- 
penditures with which we are confronted. I 
think that a proper plan, along the lines I 
suggested above, would make better use of 
the land in St. Louis to the fiscal benefit, not 
only of the Federal Government, but also the 
St. Louis city government. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS B. CURTIS. 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., September 27, 1963. 
Hon. THOMAS B. CURTIS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CURTIS: We have carefully re- 
viewed the matters discussed in your letters 
of August 20 and September 20 to Commis- 
sioner Daly of the Public Buildings Service. 
Following this review, and after again study- 
ing the entire space situation in St. Louis, 
we believe that the best interests of the Gov- 
ernment will be served by the construction 
of a new Federal building on the site of the 
old customhouse at Eighth and Olive Streets. 

The Eighth and Olive Streets property ad- 
mirably meets the basic criteria which Gen- 
eral Services Administration applies in its 
selection of sites for proposed Federal build- 
ings in that it offers maximum convenience 
and accessibility for both the general public 
and employees, provides an exceptional op- 
portunity for economic and efficient manage- 
ment of the Government’s expanding space 
needs in St. Louis, and will contribute to 
efficiency and economy in construction, 
maintenance, and operation. As previously 
indicated, this site satisfies the Post Office 
Department's specific need for a postal sta- 
tion in the immediate vicinity of Eighth and 
Olive Streets. Further, the construction of a 
multimillion-dollar permanent Federal 
building with a life expectancy of not less 
than 50 years, should be a definite asset to 
the energetic program which has been under- 
taken by a group of business people in down- 
town St. Louis to revitalize the area. 

We have checked our records carefully, 
both in W. m and in our Kansas City 
regional office, and find no record of any 
correspondence with Mr. Arthur E. Wright, 
Jr., former executive director of Downtown 
St. Louis, Inc., in which we indicated that 
we would sell the Eighth and Olive Streets 
site. It is true that when the new Federal 
office building was approved by the Public 
Works Committees of the Congress in 1956, 
it appeared that we would be able to dispose 
of the old customhouse. It is also true that 
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in correspondence from that time until the 
summer of 1962, we indicated that disposal of 
this property was still contemplated. Fre- 
quently our initial plans for the housing of 
Federal agencies in a community change be- 
tween the time a new building is programed 
and the date it is actually occupied. It is 
for this reason that we withhold any final 
determination on the retention, conversion, 
or disposal of existing buildings until shortly 
before the new building is ready for occu- 
pancy, at which time we again review the 
Overall Federal space requirements in the 
community. Your files will show that in a 
letter dated January 5, 1960, we advised you 
in the next to the last paragraph that we 
would again review the overall space situa- 
tion in St. Louis before taking final action 
on disposal of the old customhouse building. 

The question of whether we will retain or 
dispose of a Government-owned building is 
not one which can be resolved by an arbi- 
trary determination. The Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, permits the disposal of surplus 
property only when the Administrator of 
General Services determines that such prop- 
erty is not required for the needs and the 
discharge of the responsibilities of all Fed- 
eral agencies. Inasmuch as there exists a 
definite need for the Eighth and Olive 
Streets property in order for the Post Office 
Department and other Federal agencies to 
discharge their responsibilities, we could not, 
even if we were otherwise inclined to do so, 
dispose of this site. Further, even if this 
property were surplus to Federal require- 
ments, our regulations provide that prior to 
advertising the property for public sale, no- 
tice that it is surplus to the needs of the 
Federal Government must first be given to 
the Governor of the State in which the 
property is located, to the county clerk, or 
other appropriate official of the county in 
which the property is located, and to the 
mayor or other appropriate official of the 
city or town in which the property is lo- 
cated, any of whom, under certain pre- 
scribed conditions, may acquire the property 
at fair market value or at discounts up to 
100 percent. 

With reference to the present position of 
Downtown St. Louis, Inc., it is noted that 
following our announcement that the site 
would be retained for Federal use, this or- 
ganization, in a news release dated Decem- 
ber 7, 1962, did not object to the construc- 
tion of a Federal building on this site 
provided the project were implemented 
promptly. In addition, they volunteered 
that having large numbers of Federal em- 
ployees working in the central business dis- 
trict would be a definite economic asset to 
the city. 

After reviewing the urgent need to con- 
solidate Federal agencies in St. Louis now 
housed in leased space, and in order to 
provide for the continuing needs of the 
Post Office Department, in relation to ur- 
gently needed public building projects 
throughout the Nation, we have concluded 
that we should seek early approval from the 
Public Works Committees of the Congress for 
& new Federal building to be constructed on 
the site of the old customhouse at Eighth 
and Olive Streets. We have therefore de- 
veloped a prospectus for submission to the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, after 
which, if approved, it will be referred in 
January 1964 to the Public Works Commit- 
tees for consideration under the Public 
Buildings Act of 1959. 

Sincerely yours, 
BERNARD L. BOUTIN, 
Administrator. 


OCTOBER 28, 1963. 
Mr. BERNARD L. BOUTIN, 


General Services Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Boutin: I wish to acknowledge 
your letter of September 27, 1963. 
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It is now quite conclusive the GSA has no 
clear reason it is willing to disclose for 
changing the policy decision that had been 
made by your predecessor in respect to the 
best utilization of the old customhouse site 
at Eighth and Olive in St. Louis. 

The previous decision for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to sell this valuable piece of prop- 
erty and acquire a less costly site better suit- 
ed to the Federal Government's use was based 
upon the sound economics of proper land 
utilization and was in accordance with long- 
range city planning. The Federal Govern- 
ment stood to gain several millions of dollars 
as the result of this decision. The city of 
St. Louis stood to gain a considerable in- 
crease in its revenues by returning this prop- 
erty, the most valuable piece of real estate 
in the city, to its tax base. 

In light of the failure of the GSA to come 
forward with any understandable explana- 
tion of this change in policy, I believe it 
would be in the best interests of the Federal 
Government and the St. Louis metropolitan 
area that Congress specify that no funds be 
spent for a new Federal building in St. Louis 
until a policy approved by the Congress has 
been adopted. 

To say I am deeply disappointed in the cri- 
teria, whatever it may be, which you seem to 
haye established for reaching decisions in 
the GSA as exemplified by this particular 
ease is putting it mildly. The overall public 
good is, of course, the only proper basis for 
any public decision and the reasons sup- 

g such decision should always have 
full public disclosure and discussion, To 
merely reiterate that the GSA has rendered a 
judgment without setting forth the criteria 
for the judgment, as all of your letters on 
this point have done, is insufficient public 
disclosure. 

Sincerely, 

THOMAS B. CURTIS. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to our very able and distinguished friend 
from Pennsylvania [Mr, FULTON], who 
in my humble judgment is one of the top 
men in the House, who knows as much 
about the space program as anybody. 
I know the membership would like to 
hear him. I therefore yield the gentle- 
man 5 minutes. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I 
would like to explain to the House what 
this proposed amendment, that would re- 
sult in a $200 million cut in funds, would 
do to our U.S. manned space flight and 
lunar landing program. As I understand 
the thrust of that amendment, it is 
aimed at the LEM, or lunar excursion 
module, that will permit American astro- 
nauts to effect a landing on the surface 
of the moon. The budget plan of NASA 
calls for $189.9 million of fiscal year 
1965 funds to be obligated for the LEM, 
and $520.5 million for the command and 
service modules. Such a cut would, 
therefore, totally eliminate the lunar ex- 
cursion module and also affect the rest 
of the spacecraft effort. Is that correct? 

Mr. WYMAN. There are $720 million 
for space capsules in the appropriation, 
and there are accumulated funds re- 
maining unexpended amounting to a bil- 
lion dollars more. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I re- 
fer to the specific items that are involved 
in the proposed reduction. These are 
correct, are they not? 

Mr. WYMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Now 
it is clear that all of the major contracts 
for the Apollo project have been under- 
way for several years, including the 
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LEM contract with Grumman Aviation 
Engineering Corp. To decide to termi- 
nate that contract right now could, at 
best, result in a reduction to NASA ap- 
propriation of some $170 million, since 
there are funds already obligated in fis- 
cal year 1965. But that is an important 
sum. 

Let me mention the economic impact 
of such a move: Grumman, and its 21 
major subcontractors that are respon- 
sible for about one-half of the LEM ef- 
fort, would have to lay off people now 
employed. Up to 18,000 would be added 
to the unemployment rolls by this Octo- 
ber. This would affect all areas of the 
country, including New England. And it 
would not be all. Another $30 million, 
affecting some 4,000 jobs, would have to 
be cut from other areas of the Apollo 
effort. 

In addition to that, there will be this 
problem: Since June 30, NASA has been 
operating on a continuing resolution. 
This means that NASA has been spend- 
ing at the same rate they had been 
spending for the fiscal year 1964 on the 
command and service modules pro- 
grams. This is at the rate of $508.3 mil- 
lion, and for the lunar excursion module, 
$144.5 million. That means that if we 
now approve a $200 million cut and 
NASA in the 2 months has spent at the 
old rate, the net result will be a much 
larger cutback to reach the $200 million 
in the remaining months of this fiscal 
year. 

It is not logical to accept a cut of such 
magnitude in a single program element; 
good management dictates that the pro- 
gram as an entirety be reexamined and 
redirected. But under these conditions, 
a $200 million reduction can only equal 
a delay of 2 to 3 years in the manned 
lunar landing. It would require at least 
2 years after canceling the LEM effort to 
reestablish an operating technical team 
that would be able to carry on from the 
point of termination. And each year of 
delay in the manned lunar landing tar- 
get date costs the Nation a billion dollars. 

I may say to the House that the mem- 
bers of the Science and Astronautics 
Committee have followed this program 
very closely. Under the leadership of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE] 
we receive monthly briefings on the prog- 
ress that is made in the development and 
shakedown of these large installations. 
We are kept informed of the industrial 
effort throughout the United States. We 
are kept posted on the progress of de- 
velopment of launch vehicles and space- 
craft and the training of flight and 
ground operational crews, and we are 
kept advised about organizational and 
administrative matters. I have asked 
Dr. Robert Seamans, the NASA Associate 
Administrator, and Dr. George Mueller, 
head of manned space flight, the effect of 
such a $200 million cut in research and 
development on NASA management of 
the manned space program. They agree 
it would be chaotic. 

Mr. WYMAN.. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman. yield? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman from New Hampshire. 

Mr. WYMAN. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve that a cut of $200 million out of an 
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appropriation of $5,300 million would 
raise chaos? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Yes. I 
understand, however, that what really 
worries the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire is whether Gemini will work. He 
keeps harping on his fear that our astro- 
nauts will fail to learn the rendezvous 
technique in time for use in the Apollo 
program. 

If he hed spent as much time investi- 
gating the space program as have the 
members of the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics, I believe he would not 
be so frightened. Rendezvous in space is 
a logical next step in the development 
of space flight. Rendezvous is a precise 
operation, and it will take some time to 
develop the necessary skills and expe- 
rience. But it is no more challenging a 
task. than refueling aircraft in flight, 

I have discussed the matter with Dr. 
Mueller, the head of NASA’s manned 
space flight activity, and he assures me 
that the necessary guidance accuracy is 
well within present technology and re- 
quires no new breakthrough in research 
and development. 

He tells me that all the facts neces- 
sary to rendezvous and docking maneu- 
vers are known. 

The basic philosophy of all of our space 
programs is that testing is carried out on 
the ground wherever possible and flight 
missions are employed only to verify the 
results of ground tests, using elaborate 
simulators, to test the docking maneuvers 
and equipment. I haye seen the testing 
and simulation work in progress. Our 
committee has been provided with 
monthly reports of the status of these 
preparations. I have complete confi- 
dence in our astronauts and the NASA 
team. This is the same team that was 
so outstandingly successful in the Mer- 
cury program. We launched six astro- 
nauts into space. Six men carried out 
their missions. Six men returned safely 
to earth. There is every reason to ex- 
pect they will be just as successful in the 
Gemini program. 

Now, I am a Republican too, and I 
certainly am eager for efficiency and 
economy. The cut proposed here would 
be false economy. We should recognize 
that the contracts in this program have 
already been let, It is planned well 
ahead. The cut proposed here today 
would delay the program 2 to 3 years. 
Each year of delay in a program of this 
magnitude adds $1 billion to the cost to 
the taxpayers. It just does not make 
sense to reduce this appropriation by 
$200 million this year if it will cost $2 
to $3 billion more in the long run and, in- 
cidentally, postpone the time when we 
will have the proven capability for lunar 
flight. 

Mr, OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I think it might well 
be pointed out that in the House original 
figure we appropriated $5,200 million for 
the space agency, and the Senate in- 
creased that by $100 million. In the 
conference we are bringing back a re- 
port which called for a reduction of $50 
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million in the field of research and de- 
velopment. So there is already $50 mil- 
lion that has been applied in the reduc- 
tion of the original figure on research 
and development. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. That 
is a very good comment. But let me add 
that the conference report, carrying the 
figure of $5,250 million, is $195 million 
lower than the amount originally re- 
quested by the administration in a very 
tight budget. This is a very serious cut 
and NASA will have a very difficult time 
in programing the amount that remains 
in a way that will permit filling the Na- 
tion’s needs and commitments in space. 

This conference report then is within 
$50 million of the House amount, which 
makes it a pretty good conference report 
to me. So I compliment the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Tuomas] and his sub- 
committee. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. BELL]. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
much interested in the argument of the 
gentleman from New Hampshire in sup- 
port of cutting this program because he 
used these same economy arguments on 
projects involving photography of the 
moon. He was wrong then and per- 
haps he will be wrong again. 

My honored colleague has proposed in 
effect that a man-on-the-moon program 
should be stretched out, and that a more 
leisurely pace be adopted. He proposes 
to reduce the cost to the American tax- 
payer by withholding funds for the pro- 
curement of long-lead time items for 
Project Apollo until all the answers on 
the Gemini rendezvous experiment have 
been thoroughly digested. 

He makes this proposal in the name of 
economy. 

The Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics has investigated the economic 
aspects of a program stretchout—and 
indeed has looked into the effects of a 
speedup—in the fiscal 1965 hearings for 
the NASA authorization bill. The Ad- 
ministrator of NASA, Mr. Webb, was 
closely questioned on this point. Mr. 
Webb said, “the ultimate cost will be 
increased for each year in which the 
achievement of our goal is delayed.” 
The committee heard that the Office of 
Manned Space Flight had made a careful 
study of the effects of a stretched out 
lunar program. As the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has just said, this study 
indicates that the cost of lunar explora- 
tion would be increased by approximately 
$1 billion for each year that the landing 
was delayed. To quote Mr. Webb: 

The program has been planned so it is a 
well-knit, tight program that can be done in 
this decade. If we spread it out then over- 
head encroaches too largely and costs you 
more money and you also deny yourself the 
area of technology. 


Further, the NASA study indicated 
that any attempt to speed up the pro- 
gram would also introduce higher total 
program costs. 

Our hearings clearly indicate that the 
program of minimum cost to the Amer- 
ican taxpayer is a program which ad- 
heres closely to our established goal of 
man-on-the-moon by 1970. I therefore 
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urge that the proposed motion to re- 
commit be defeated. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I think the 
gentleman might point out that a com- 
pany in his own district, the Douglas Air- 
craft Co., went into a very detailed study 
of this program and of the effects of a 
stretchout of the program, and as a result 
of that study they told us it would greatly 
increase the cost if we stretched out this 
program. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, can the 
gentleman give us any assurance that we 
are ever going to be able to use this lunar 
excursion module for which $189 million 
is provided in this year in this bill, Can 
the gentleman give us any such assur- 
ance, until we have tested Gemini and 
established that we can separate and re- 
join space capsules in orbit? 

Mr. BELL. I think the gentleman well 
knows that we have to first get some lead- 
time developed so that we can develop 
the module to the point where it can be 
used, and by the gentleman’s act he 
would in effect be cutting the leadtime 
so that we would not be able to develop 
the module in time to achieve our de- 
clared goals for Gemini and Apollo. 

Mr. WYMAN. Does the gentleman feel 
that there might be as much as 5 years 
of leadtime in these appropriations? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Of 
course, the reason for research and de- 
velopment is to find out what is the cor- 
rect construction of module for the lunar 
landing. We will use the research and 
development money for this purpose. If 
we cut the research and development 
funds the way that the gentleman from 
New Hampshire recommends we will 
never know whether it is the correct con- 
struction or the best practical approach 
for the manned lunar landing. So this 
is the time to find out, spending the nec- 
essary research and development funds 
in an orderly plan and with adequate 
leadtimes. 

Mr. BELL. I thank the gentleman. 
That is the point I was trying to make. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. GURNEY]. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this conference report. I want 
to commend the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. THomas], the manager on the part 
of the House, and other members of the 
conference committee on the part of the 
House for the excellent job they have 
done on this conference report. 

I also want to express my concern 
about the motion that is going to be pre- 
sented later on to cut back the program. 
I strongly oppose their attempt to cut 
back the program. It would be disas- 
trous to our Project Apollo, and the 
whole space program of the Nation. 

Let me say as far as the Republicans 
on this side of the aisle are concerned, 
there are a good many members on our 
Committee on Science and Astronautics, 
and I am certainly one of them, who have 
always expressed our position in this 
House on the side of economy. We are 
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concerned with economy. By the same 
token, we are not in favor of false econ- 
omy. It is my firm opinion, if we cut 
back this program, that is exactly what 
we would be doing, practicing false econ- 
omy. 

We held extremely extensive hearings 
in our committee with thousands of 
pages of testimony being taken. Certain- 
ly the committee as a whole, in a bi- 
partisan and a nonpartisan fashion, as 
has been pointed out, was convinced that 
the pace at which we are proceeding is 
@ good one; and that we are not in- 
volved in a crash program and that the 
program is a sensible one and that the 
dollar of the American taxpayers is being 
wisely spent. I am convinced from the 
testimony before our committee that to 
slow down and stretch out the program 
would increase the cost considerably. 

I would like to point this out, which is 
evident in this program when you work 
closely with it. It is a program that does 
require long leadtime. It is a program 
which is a step-by-step program. It is 
obvious we need to go to Gemini first to 
find out how we can best rendezvous, to 
train our astronauts, to work out our 
space network. But we need to get on 
with the lunar excursion module so that 
95 will be ready for follow-on, after Gem- 


All these things are required in a sen- 
sible program of finally attaining the 
lunar goal which we have set for this 
Nation. 

It is true also, that in the develop- 
ment of LEM which has been discussed, 
the lunar excursion module, we have to 
begin now to do the designing and to do 
the planning and the manufacturing so 
that the lunar excursion module will be 
ready when the other “building blocks” 
have been done and then we will be 
ready to use it in the whole scheme of 
the lunar journey. 

I believe the committees have done an 

excellent job, both the Appropriations 
Committee and the authorization com- 
mittee. 
. I wish to point out that we have an 
Oversight Committee which meets with 
NASA once a month. We go over the 
program carefully. We see what has 
been done during the previous month. 
We are apprised of what money has been 
spent and committed, and we are brought 
up to date, so that the House will know, 
through the NASA Oversight Committee, 
every month what is going on and 
whether the program is proceeding in an 
orderly fashion. 

As a member of this Oversight Com- 
mittee I am certainly convinced it is. 

I should like to point out another fact. 
The cost of Government has increased 
each year, and has increased with each 
session of the Congress, yet I believe it 
is compelling evidence to note that so far 
as the budget for NASA is concerned the 
appropriation this year, which we shall 
vote upon in a few minutes, is almost 
exactly what it was for last year. In 
other words, we are not increasing it. 
We are proceeding at the same pace we 
authorized a year before) To me this is 
certainly a compelling argument, that 
the program is well in hand spending- 
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After working closely with this pro- 
gram I emphatically say the House ought 
to support it. 

There is one other point I wish to make 
before I close. We have heard some crit- 
icism about “moondoggling” and a trip 
to the moon as having no sensible part 
of our space program, but the point of the 
matter is that what we are doing in space, 
as a nation, actually is development of 
powerful engines, development of reliable 
boosters, developing of spacecraft and 
training of astronauts. This is the ca- 
pability we are endeavoring to attain for 
this Nation, and when we do, as we shall 
if we continue at our present pace, then 
we shall be first in space. As a matter of 
fact, the end product, the final journey 
to the moon, will merely put to use the 
other ingredients we learn in the mean- 


time. 

I support the program wholeheartedly, 
I urge my colleagues to vote for this con- 
ference report and to oppose and vote 
down the motion to cut back this pro- 
gram, when it is offered later. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, the time 
is growing short. I now yield to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. MILLER]. 
Thereafter I will yield briefly to the able 
and distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Harris], the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Forp], and my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Vanik]. Then 
we will move the previous question, 

I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. MILLER. ] 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I was rather surprised by the 
statement made today that this bill had 
never received, as to appropriations, a 
fitting review in the House. I refer 
Members to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for March 25, wherein 50-some pages 
record some 3 hours of general debate; at 
that time the matter was thoroughly 
explained and threshed out. f 

I have made a check as to this inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill. The 
NASA item is the only money bill which 
requires an annual authorization by the 
Congress before it can be submitted to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

This is where the program is ex- 
plained, and it is here the program is 
set forth in great detail. 

Going to the moon is merely one 
plateau in the exploration of outer space. 
The techniques we are developing in do- 
ing this will make the exploration of 
outer space possible. 

I have read much written recently by 
people who, critical of this program, say 
that we are going too fast, that we have 
no use for this or that facet of it. These 
critics imply that this House does not 
know what is involved in the space 
effort. 

Let me call your attention to the fact 
that not too many years ago we were 
greatly concerned with the missile lag. 
It is only now that we have NASA func- 
tioning in an orderly manner that we 
can say that this will not occur again. 
The leadtimes are long in the field of 
astronautics. 
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This is no crash program. It is not 
something that was pulled out of the 
air. Because there is a lot of money in- 
volved, there are those who jump at 
conclusions and irresponsibly cry “crash 
program,” There is no “crash program” 
here. 

You have been told how the Subcom- 
mittee on Oversight functions. It has to 
see to it that NASA has laid out a well- 
organized program, Our Committee on 
Science and Astronautics follows its 
progress carefully through its Oversight 
Committee on NASA. It follows it care- 
fully with the other two committees that 
are set up to handle the authorization 
bill. The bill is just too big for one com- 
mittee to handle. However, I think the 
greatest compliment that has been paid 
to the Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittee is that since it began functioning 
and since it has broken down its activi- 
ties in three subcommittees, its author- 
ization bill has been adopted in one 
instance unanimously and in other in- 
stances with very few dissenting votes. 
This is the future of the country and the 
future of the world. You have just wit- 
nessed one of the greatest exploits of all 
time in the Ranger shot. We are 
going to send other unmanned craft to 
the moon before we attempt to land men 
there. Living in the hostile environment 
of outer space is one of the things that 
NASA must thoroughly investigate, study 
—— overcome. This is the process being 

one. 

If the object of NASA’s work was 
merely to put a man on the moon, I 
would be one of the first to oppose it, 
but this is merely a step in the great 
exploration of outer space. We already 
have parted the curtains behind which 
space hides her secrets in the area of 
weather projection and communication. 
New and challenging vistas have been 
opened for exploitation. No one can tell 
what the future holds. If you are going 
to cut out the lunar module as has been 
suggested, how can you do this consist- 
ently and then not cut out the booster 
to put it into space? There is no con- 
sistency in the argument that has been 
made against facets of spatial explora- 
tion. You have heard all of this before. 
I personally want to congratulate the 
Committee on Appropriations that has 
done its usual thorough job in protecting 
the interests of the people of this country. 
I commend them and I thank them and 
I tell them we will work together with 
them as we have in the past, to advance 
the United States interest in science and 
astronautics. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the able and distinguished chairman of 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. HARRIS]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to compliment the distin- 
guished chairman of this subcommittee, 
the gentleman from Texas IMr. 
THOMAS], and all members of the com- 
mittee for the consideration the com- 
mittee has given to the problems of the 
Federal Aviation Agency. You will re- 
call when the appropriation was before 
the House, I offered an amendment for 
myself and as chairman of the Com- 
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mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to try to preserve the operation of 
the flight service stations as they are 
now and during this fiscal year. The 
House approved the amendment preserv- 
ing the operation of this service. I ex- 
plained at that time how the reduction 
of the funds then requested would ad- 
versely affect this service. The con- 
ferees increased the appropriation for 
operations by $5 million. This amount 
will assure the continued operation of 
the flight service stations as outlined in 
our committee report filed a few days 
ago. By this action the amendment that 
I offered, which was approved, is no 
longer necessary. 

Also I want to take this occasion to 
compliment and thank the committee for 
the consideration it has given to the item 
of research and development for the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency. I thought a good 
case was made by the agency. I know 
the committee has been concerned with 
this problem, and I think, after the con- 
sideration given by the conference, the 
entire item will permit the work to con- 
tinue as scheduled. The committee is 
to be commended for this. It is to be 
commended by this House for the con- 
sideration it has given to these items, 
and I again personally thank the chair- 
man and members of the committee for 
their action. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the 
genial and able gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Forp]. 

Mr, FORD. Mr. Speaker, amend- 
ment 188, which is in technical disagree- 
ment will provide $20,109,000 in funds 
for site acquisition and designs and 
plans for the GSA, for the public build- 
ings program. As I understand, the in- 
tent of this action is to provide funds 
for a number of projects in a number 
of States, excluding however, four proj- 
ects in Washington, D.C., one in Louisi- 
ana, and one in Nebraska, the latter 
two not being authorized, as I under- 
stand it; is that correct? 

Mr, THOMAS. That is correct. 

Mr. FORD. There is one that hap- 
pens to be in my hometown, Grand 
Rapids, and I am interested to know 
if it was on the list. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am sure that it was 
approved. 

Mr. FORD. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. VANIK]. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to commend the 
Independent Offices Subcommittee and 
its distinguished chairman, the gentle- 
man from Texas, the Honorable ALBERT 
Tuomas, for the splendid work which 
was done on this bill in the House and 
in conference. We owe the subcommit- 
tee and its chairman a deep debt 
of gratitude for restraining and defer- 
ring the proposals for several agencies 
to expand and construct new buildings 
in the Greater Washington area, 

Although a $26,108,000 appropriation 
was provided for the construction of a 
new building for the Housing and Home 
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Finance Agency in the District of Co- 
lumbia, it is my hope that this appro- 
priation may mark a turning point in 
the further establishment of Federal 
bureaucracy offices in this already con- 
gested area. There is no question that 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
needs the space, but I feel that the deci- 
sion to provide new space in Washing- 
ton for this Agency is unwise. It could 
more effectively operate in any other 
major large city in America. 

The critical congestion of Federal 
bureaucracy in Washington is well be- 
yond the point of tolerance. Govern- 
ment agencies will function more ef- 
fectively and their employees will live 
better where there is more open space. 

Frankly, the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency should have displayed 
some of its expertise in better housing its 
own administration. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, as I un- 
derstand it, this bill is $158 million below 
the Senate figure, but it is almost $136 
million over the bill as it left the House. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
permit one quick observation, I would 
like to recall to the minds of the Mem- 
bers of the House the warning given to 
the House by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS], when 
he called upon the House to vote for a 
ber reduction bill. At that time he said 

8: 

In enacting this revenue bill * * we 
are choosing tax reduction as the road to- 
ward a larger, more prosperous economy and 
we are rejecting the road of expenditure 
increases, 


Mr. Speaker, I oppose this conference 
report for the reason that an increase 
of $136 million over the original House 
figures is not economy in the operation 
of this Government. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. WicK- 
ERSHAM], 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to thank the chairman of the sub- 
committee for including a much needed 
item which I had previously recom- 
mended to the committee for the con- 
struction of a post office and Federal 
office building at Elk City, Okla., in the 
amount of $222,400, among other items. 

Mr. THOMAS, Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. BON- 
NER). The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
gentleman opposed to the conference 
report? 

Mr. WYMAN. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WYMAN moves to recommit the confer- 
ence report to the committee of conference 
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with instructions to the managers on the 
part of the House to reduce the amount 
specified in amendment No. 204 from $4,- 
363,594,000 to $4,163,594,000. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the “noes” appeared to have it. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 114, nays 271, not voting 45, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 222] 
YEAS—114 

Abbitt Fino Nelsen 
Abele Foreman O’Konski 
Adair n Pelly 
Anderson Gathings Pillion 
Andrews, Poff 

N. Dak. Griffin Quie 
Arends Gross Quillen 
Ashbrook Hall Reid, III. 
Avery Halleck Reid, N.Y. 
Ayres n Reifel 
Baker a Rhodes, Ariz. 
Barry Haryey, Ind. Rich 
Becker Hoeven Robison 
Beermann Horan St. George 
Belcher Hutchinson Saylor 
Berry Jensen Schadeberg 
Betts Johansen Schenck 
Bolton, Johnson, Pa Schneebeli 

Oliver P. Jonas Schwengel 
Bow Short 
Bray King, N.Y. Sibal 
Brown, Ohio Kunkel Siler 
Broyhill, N.C. Kyl Skubitz 
Broyhill, Va. Laird Smith, Calif. 
Bruce Langen Snyder 
Cederberg Latta Stafford 
Chamberlain Lennon Taft 
Clancy Lindsay Talcott 
Clausen, McClory Teague, Calif 

Don H. och Thomson, Wis. 
Cleveland McLoskey Tuck 
Corbett MacGregor Tup) 
Cunningham Martin, Nebr. ‘Westland 
Curtis May Whalley 
Dague Meader Widnall 

ki Michel Wiliams 
Devine Minshall Wilson, Ind 
Dole Moore Wyman 
Findley Morton Younger 
NAYS—271 

Abernethy Byrne, Pa. Duncan 
Addabbo Cahill Dwyer 
Albert Carey Edmondson 
Andrews, Ala. Casey Edwards 
Ashley Celler Elliott 
Aspinall " Chelf Ellsworth 
Auchincloss Chenoweth Everett 
Bald’ Clark 
Barrett Clawson, Del Fallon 
Bass Collier Farbstein 
Bates Colmer li 
Battin Conte Feighan 
Beckworth Cooley Finnegan 
Bell Corman Fisher 
Bennett, Fla. Cramer Flood 
Bla Curtin 
Boggs Daddario Ford 
Boland Daniels Fountain 
Bolling Davis, Ga. r 
Bonner Davis, Tenn Friedel 
Brademas Dawson Fulton, Pa 
Brock Delaney Fulton,Tenn 
Bromwell Dent Fuqua 
Brooks Denton Gallagher 
Broomfield Derounian Garmatz 
Brotzman Diggs ary 
Brown, Calif. Donohue Giaimo 
Burke Dorn Gibbons 
Burkhalter Dowdy Gilbert 
Burleson Downing Glenn 
Burton, Calif. Dulski Gonzalez 


Goodell Martin, Mass. Roudebush 
Grabowski Matsunaga Roush 
Grant Matthews Roybal 
Gray Miller, Calif. Rumsfeld 
Green, Oreg. Milliken Ryan, N.Y. 
Green, Pa. Mills St Germain 
Griffiths Minish St. Onge 
Grover Monagan Schweiker 
Gubser Montoya Secrest 
Gurney Moorhead Senner 
Hagen, Calif. Morgan Sheppard 
Halpern Morris Shriver 
Hanna Morrison Sickles 
Hansen Morse Sikes 
Harding Mosher Sisk 
Hardy Moss Slack 
Harris Multer Smith, Iowa 
Hawkins Murphy, I Smith, Va. 
ys Murphy, N.Y. Springer 
Hébert Murray Staggers 
Hechler Natcher Steed 
Henderson Nix Stephens 
Herlong O’Brien, N.Y. Stinson 
Holifield O'Hara, III Stratton 
Holland O'Hara, Mich. Stubblefield 
n Olsen, Mont. Sullivan 
Huddleston O'Neill Taylor 
Hull Osmers Teague, Tex 
a 8 Thomas 
arman man Thompson, Tex. 
Jennings Patten Tollefson” 
Joelson Pepper Trimble 
Johnson, Calif. Perkins Tuten 
Johnson, Wis. Philbin Udall 
Jones, Mo. Pickle Ullman 
Karsten e Utt 
Pilcher Van Deerlin 
Kastenmeier Pirnie k 
Keith Poage Van Pelt 
Kelly Pool Vinson 
Keogh Price Waggonner 
Kilgore Pucinski allhauser 
King, Calif, Purcell Watson 
Kirwan Rains Watts 
Kluczynski Randall Weaver 
ox Reuss Weltner 
Kornega; Rhodes, Pa Wharton 
Libonati Rlehlman White 
Lipscomb Rivers, Alaska Whitener 
Long, La. Ro „Ala. Whitten 
Long, Md. Roberts, Tex. Wickersham 
McDade o Willis 
McDowell Rogers, Colo. Wilson, Bob 
Fall Rogers, Fla Wilson, 
McIntire Rogers, Tex. Charles H 
MeMillan Rooney, N.Y. Wright 
Macdonald Rooney, Pa. Wydler 
Madden velt Young 
Mahon Rosenthal Zablocki 
Marsh Rostenkowski 
NOT VOTING—45 
Alger Harvey, Mich. Norblad 
Ashmore ey Olson, Minn. 
Baring Hoffman Passman 
Bolton, mer Powell 
Frances P Jones. Ala Rivers, 8.0. 
Buckley Kee Ryan, Mich 
Burton, Utah Landrum Scott 
Byrnes, Wis. Lankford Selden 
Cameron Leggett Shipley 
Cohelan Lesinski Staebler 
Dingell Lloyd Thompson, La 
Flynt Mailliard Thompson, N.J. 
Forrester Martin, Calif. Toll 
Gill Mat Winstead 
Hagan, Ga. Miller, N.Y. 
Haley 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Hoffman for, with Mr. Martin of Cali- 
fornia against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Toll with Mr. Mathias. 

Mr. Gill with Mr. Norblad. 

Mr. Shipley with Mr. Miller of New York. 

Mr. Baring with Mr, Alger. 

Mr. Nedzi with Mr. Harvey of Michigan. 

Mr. Cameron with Mrs. Frances P. Bolton. 

Mr. Cohelan with Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. Bur- 
ton of Utah. 

Mr. Ryan of Michigan with Mr. Hosmer. 

Mr. Dingell with Mr, Byrnes of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Lesinski with Mr. Powell. 
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Mr, Flynt with Mr. Buckley. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mrs. Kee. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Lankford, 

Mr. Hagan of Georgia with Mr. Healey. 

Mr. Ashmore with Mr. Passman. 

Mr. Rivers of South Carolina with Mr. 
Winstead. 

Mr, Landrum with Mr. Leggett. 

Mr. Selden with Mr. Staebler. 

Mr. Haley with Mr. Olson of Minnesota. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania 
changed his vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 28: Page 15, line 23, 
insert: 

“Funds appropriated under this or any 
other Act for expenditure by the Federal 
Aviation Agency may be expended for reim- 
bursement of other Federal agencies for ex- 
penses incurred, on behalf of the Federal 
Aviation Agency, in the settlement of claims 
for damages resulting from sonic boom in 
connection with research conducted as part 
of the civil supersonic aircraft development.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. THomas moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 28 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed, insert the following: 

“Funds appropriated under this Act for 
expenditure by the Federal Aviation Agency 
may be expended for reimbursement of other 
Federal agencies for expenses incurred, on 
behalf of the Federal Aviation Agency, in the 
settlement of claims for damages resulting 
from sonic boom in connection with: re- 
search conducted as part of the civil super- 
sonic aircraft development.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 186: Page 33, 
line 16, insert: “and the maximum con- 
struction improvement cost for construction 
of the border station facility at Derby Line, 
Vermont, provided in the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act, 1962, is hereby increased 
by $183,000.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Thomas moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 186 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The-Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 187: Page 33, 
line 21, insert: “Not to exceed $120,000 
heretofore appropriated under the heading 
‘Construction, Public Buildings Projects’, in 
the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 
1963, may be transferred to the appropriation 
for “Construction, United States Mission 
Building, New York, New York’, for the 
payment of contractor’s claims.” 
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Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. THomas moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 187 and concur therein, 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 188: Page 34, line 
4, insert: 

“SITES AND EXPENSES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

PROJECTS 

“For an additional amount for expenses 
necessary in connection with the construc- 
tion of public buildings projects not other- 
wise provided for, as specified under this 
head in the Independent Offices Appropria- 
tion Acts of 1959 and 1960, including pre- 
liminary planning of public buildings proj- 
ects by contract or otherwise, $33,200,000, 
to remain available until expended.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. THomas moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 188 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed in said amendment, insert 
“$20,109,000”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 208: Page 48, line 
9, insert; 

“No part of any appropriation made avail- 
able to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration by this Act shall be used for 
expenses of participating in a manned lunar 
landing to be carried out jointly by the 
United States and any other country with- 
out the consent of the Congress.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. THomMas moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 208 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 220: Page 56, 
line 9, insert: “Provided further, That, in 
addition, not to exceed $200,000,000 of unob- 
ligated balances of said Direct loans revolv- 
ing fund shall be available, during the cur- 
rent fiscal year, for transfer to the Loan 
guaranty revolving fund in such amount as 
may be necessary to provide for the fore- 
going expenses and the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs shall not be required to 
pay interest on amounts so transferred after 
the time of such transfer.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. THOMAS moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 220 and concur 
therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the confer- 
ence report and on the several motions 
was laid on the table. 


August 13 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to revise 
and extend their remarks on the confer- 
ence report just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


STATUE OF FATHER EUSEBIO 
FRANCISCO KINO 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up a concurrent: resolution 
(H, Con. Res. 275) and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed as a House document, with illustra- 
tions and bound, in such style as may be 
directed by the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing, the proceedings in Congress at the un- 
veiling in the rotunda, together with such 
other matter as the joint committee may 
deem pertinent thereto, upon the occasion 
of the acceptance of the statue of Father 
Eusebio Francisco Kino, of Arizona, pre- 
sented by the State of Arizona; and that 
there be printed five thousand additional 
copies, of which two thousand copies shall 
be for the use of the Senate, and for the use 
of the Senators from the State of Arizona, 
three thousand copies for the use of the 
House of Representatives, and for the use of 
the Representatives in Congress from the 
State of Arizona. 

SEC. 2. The Joint Committee on Printing 
is hereby authorized to have the copy pre- 
pared for the Public Printer and shall pro- 
vide suitable illustrations to be bound with 
these proceedings. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 


to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF SCHOOL PRAYER HEARINGS 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up the House Concurrent 
Resolution 336 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, House of Representatives, four 
thousand additional copies each, to be 
printed concurrently with the publications 
entitled “Proposed Amendments to the Con- 
stitution Relating to Prayer and Bible Read- 
ing in the Public Schools, Hearings Before 
the Committee on the Judiciary, House of 
Representatives, parts 1, 2, and 3”, Eighty- 
eighth Congress, second session, 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. : 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF HEARINGS ON FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE SYSTEMS 
Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 

tion of the Committee on House Ad- 

ministration, I call up House Concurrent 


1964 


Resolution 330 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, House of Representa- 
tives, three thousand five hundred addi- 
tional copies of volumes I and II of the hear- 
ings before the Subcommittee on Domestic 
Finance of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, House of Representatives, en- 
titled “The Federal Reserve System After 
Fifty Years”, dated January 21, 22, 23, 29, 
and 30; and February 3, 4, 5, and 6, 1964; 
and February 11, 25, and 26, and March 3, 4, 
5, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 25, 1964, respectively. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF HEARINGS ON FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE SYSTEM 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 346; and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, House of Represent- 
atives, three thousand five hundred addi- 
tional copies of volume III of the hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Domestic Fi- 
nance of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, House of Representatives, entitled 
“The Federal Reserve System After Fifty 
Years”, dated April 9, 13, 14, 16, 22, and 29, 
1964. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF HOUSE REPORT NO. 176, 88TH 
CONGRESS 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House ra- 
tion, I call up House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 347 and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities eight thousand addi- 
tional copies of the committee’s annual re- 
port for the year 1962, House Report Num- 
bered 176, Eighty-eighth Congress, first ses- 
sion. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 


to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING AS HOUSE DOCUMENTS 
THE PUBLICATIONS “WORLD 
COMMUNIST MOVEMENT—SELEC- 
TIVE CHRONOLOGY, 1818-1957, 
VOLUME 2 AND VOLUME 3” 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Adminis- 
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tration, I call up House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 348 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the publica- 
tions entitled “World Communist Move- 
ment—Selective Chronology, 1818-1957, Vol- 
ume 2, 1946-1950; and Volume 3, 1951-1953” 
prepared by the Legislative Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress, Eighty-eighth 
Congress, be printed as House documents; 
and that there be printed ten thousand addi- 
tional copies of said documents for the use 
of the Committee on Un-American Activities. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF PUBLICATION “COMMUNIST 
ECONOMIC WARFARE—CONSUL- 
TATION WITH DR. ROBERT 
LORING ALLEN, APRIL 6, 1960” 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Resolution 826 and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use 
of the Committee on Un-American Activities 
thirty-seven thousand additional copies of a 
publication entitled “Communist Economic 
Warfare—Consultation With Doctor Robert 
Loring Allen, April 6, 1960”. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF PUBLICATION ENTITLED “THE 
IRRATIONALITY OF COMMU- 
NISM—CONSULTATION WITH DR. 
GERHART NIEMEYER, AUGUST 8, 
1958” 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration, I call up House Resolution 827 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use 
of the Committee on Un-American Activities 
thirty-three additional copies of a publica- 
tion entitled “The Irrationality of Commu- 
nism—Consultation With Doctor Gerhart 
Niemeyer, August 8, 1958”. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF PUBLICATION ENTITLED “A 
COMMUNIST IN A ‘WORKERS’ 
PARADISE - JOHN SANTO’S OWN 
STORY” 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Resolution 828 and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use 
of the Committee on Un-American Activities 
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nine thousand additional copies of a publica- 
tion entitled “A Communist in a ‘Workers’ 
Paradise’—John Santo’s Own Story”, Eighty- 
eighth Congress, first session. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AUTHORIZING PRINTING OF A 
“COMPILATION OF WORKS OF 
ART AND OTHER OBJECTS IN THE 
U.S. CAPITOL” 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 350, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed with illustrations as a House docu- 
ment a “Compilation of Works of Art and 
Other Objects in the United States Capitol”, 
prepared under the direction of the Architect 
of the Capitol; and that there be printed 
thirty-seven thousand two hundred and fifty 
additional copies of such document, of 
which ten thousand three hundred copies 
shall be for the use of the Senate, twenty-one 
thousand nine hundred and fifty copies shall 
be for the use of the House of Representa- 
tives, and five thousand for the use of the 
Architect of the Capitol. 


The House concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. A 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


HOUSING ACT OF 1964 
Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 841, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 
The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
12175) to extend and amend laws relating to 
housing, urban renewal, and community fa- 
cilities, and for other purposes, and all points 
of order against said bill are hereby waived. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and continue not to exceed two 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 


amendments as may have been adopted and 


the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. After the 
passage of the bill H.R. 12175, it shall be in 
order in the House to take from the Speak- 
er's table the bill S. 3049 and to move to 
strike out all after the enacting clause of 
said Senate bill and to insert in lieu thereof 


the provisions contained in HR. 12175 as 


passed by the House. 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I yield myself such time as I may 
consume, at the conclusion of which I 
shall yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 841 
provides for consideration of H.R. 12175, 
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a bill to extend and amend laws relating 
to housing, urban renewal, and commu- 
nity facilities, and for other purposes. 
The resolution provides an open rule with 
2 hours of general debate, waiving points 
of order, and making it in order after 
passage of H.R. 12175 to take S. 3049 from 
the Speaker’s table, strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert the House- 
passed language. 

Generally, H.R. 12175 would provide 
additional authorizations and funds to 
continue existing federally assisted 
housing programs for another year. In 
addition, the bill contains a number of 
amendments designed to improve FHA 
sales and rental housing programs and to 
improve the operation of the urban re- 
newal program. The bill's major fea- 
tures are as follows: 

Title I of the bill would permit lower 
downpayments and higher mortgage 
amounts on FHA sales housing, and 
would provide additional protection 
against foreclosure for FHA homeown- 
ers. 

Title II would authorize additional 
funds for low-interest direct loans for 
rental housing for the elderly, and 
would provide new housing aids for the 
handicapped. 

Title III would, first, authorize an ad- 
ditional $600 million for grants under the 
urban renewal program; second, tighten 
the urban renewal program require- 
ments to encourage more rehabilitation 
and code enforcement; third, provide a 
new program of rehabilitation loans to 
aid homeowners and businesses in urban 
renewal areas to improve their prop- 
erties; and, fourth, tighten relocation 
requirements and provide additional re- 
location benefits to displaced businesses, 
nonprofit organizations, individuals, and 
families. 

Title IV would authorize 35,000 addi- 
tional units of low-rent public housing. 

Title V would authorize an additional 
$150 million for direct loans under the 
rural housing program administered by 
the Farmers Home Administration. 

Title VI would authorize a limited 
grant program to encourage on-the-job 
training and short-term courses of in- 
struction to provide the skills needed for 
local administration of urban programs, 

Title VII would provide an additional 
$20 million for the public works planning 
advance program. 

Title VIII would broaden the invest- 
ment authority of savings and loan asso- 
ciations. 

Title IX would provide an additional 
$25 million for grants for the open 
space—parks and playgrounds—pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 841. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
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O’NEILL] has explained rather cogently 
the provisions of House Resolution 841. 
It provides for the consideration of the 
bill H.R. 12175, the so-called housing bill, 
the extension of the Housing Act to fiscal 
1965. It provides for 2 hours of general 
debate, following which the measure will 
be open for the offering of amendments 
under the 5-minute rule. 

This is a rather complicated piece of 
legislation, or probably I should describe 
it as being a comprehensive piece of 
legislation, because it would spend for 
the balance of this fiscal year, 1965, or 
for about 10 months from the time the 
bill would be signed into law, additional 
appropriations amounting to about $1 
billion. 

The bill itself, on which very curtailed 
or short hearings were held before the 
Rules Committee, consists of some 78 
pages. The report on the bill, which I 
recommend be read by Members, con- 
sists of 125 pages. The bill and the re- 
port came from the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency to the members of the 
Rules Committee one evening about 5:30 
or 6, and I think we remained in session 
until 8:30 that night. The next morning 
we were asked to hold a hearing and re- 
port the measure in 30 minutes; a pro- 
cedure to which some of us objected be- 
cause we wanted to find out at least what 
the cost would be. 

I asked the sponsor of the bill, the 
chairman of the committee, what the 
total cost of the bill would be, and he ad- 
vised us it would be around $900 million. 
However, we did take time the next day 
to look a little further into the bill, and 
I should like to call your attention, if I 
may, to the fact that the measure itself 
contains, as the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has so well explained, nine dif- 
ferent titles dealing with many different 
housing problems or subjects. 

At this point in my discussion of this 
bill I should like to include, if I may, Mr. 
Speaker, a breakdown, title by title, of the 
provisions of this bill as some of us have 
been able to interpret them, the cost 
thereof, and precisely what the titles pro- 
vide for, in as short and as clear lan- 
guage as we can describe these titles. 

H.R, 12175, HOUSING ACT OF 1954 
TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE NATIONAL HOUS- 
ING ACT 

Mortgage limits for homes under sec- 
tion 203 programs—section 101: Mort- 
gage limits would be increased from 
$25,000 to $30,000 for one-family homes; 
from $27,500 to $32,500 for two- or three- 
family homes; and from $35,000 to $37,- 
500 for four-family homes. Downpay- 
ments would be lowered 10 percent to 
7% percent for homes having an ap- 
praised value between $15,000 and $20,- 
000; and from 25 percent to 20 percent 
for homes having an appraised value 
above $20,000. For homes appraised at 
$15,000 or under, the downpayment re- 
mains at 3 percent for new homes, but 
would be reduced from 10 percent to 8 
percent for existing homes. 

For low-cost housing in outlaying 
areas the mortgage limit would be in- 
creased from $9,000 to $11,000—section 
101(b). 

Additional relief for home mortgagors 
in default due to circumstances beyond 
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their control—section 103—the bill 
would permit the lender, in recasting or 
reamortizing a mortgage in default, to 
include delinquent interest, and to ex- 
tend the time beyond the maximum stat- 
utory maturity of the mortgage. 
TITLE II— HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY AND 
HANDICAPPED 

Loan program.—Section 201: The total 
amount authorized for direct loans under 
the housing for the elderly program 
would be increased from $275 to $350 
million, that is, $75 million. 

Housing for the handicapped—Section 
203: This section amends various pro- 
visions of the housing laws to provide 
thereunder the same special treatment 
for handicapped persons and families as 
is presently provided for the elderly. 

TITLE II—URBAN RENEWAL 


This title would first, authorize an 
additional $600 million—$4 billion to 
$4.6 billion—for grants under the urban 
renewal program—Section 301; second, 
tighten the urban renewal program re- 
quirements to encourage more rehabili- 
tation and code enforcement—Section 
302; third, provide a new program of re- 
habilitation loans to aid homeowners 
and businesses in urban renewal areas 
to improve their properties; and fourth, 
tighten relocation requirements and pro- 
vide additional relocation benefits to dis- 
placed businesses, nonprofit organiza- 
tions, individuals, and families. 

TITLE IV—HOUSING FOR LOW-INCOME FAMILIES 


This title would extend eligibility to 
displaced individuals for low-rent public 
housing—Section 401—authorize a sub- 
sidy of up to $120 per dwelling unit year 
for urban renewal and low-rent housing 
displacees—Section 402—increase by $27 
million the existing limit on the aggre- 
gate amount for the low-rent housing 
program, which should provide about 
ret additional units of low-rent hous- 
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This title extends the authority to in- 
sure loans made to provide rental housing 
and related facilities for the elderly in 
rural areas—section 501—increases from 
$700 million to $850 million, that is, $150 
million, the Secretary of Agriculture’s 
authority to obtain funds for direct loans 
under the farm housing program, which 
is administered by the Farmers Home 
Administration. 

TITLE VI—FEDERAL-STATE TRAINING PROGRAMS 

This title authorizes $10 million, with- 
out fiscal year limitation, for grants, 
which States must match, to encourage 
on-the-job training and short-term 
courses of instruction to provide the skills 
needed for local administration of urban 
programs. 

TITLE VII—COMMUNITY FACILITIES 

This title would provide an additional 
$20 million for the public works planning 
advance program. 

TITLE VITII—SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 

This title would extend the basic lend- 
ing area of a federally chartered savings 
and loan association from 50 miles to 100 
miles from its home office—section 801— 
would increase from $35,000 to $40,000 
the maximum loan which can be made 
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by a federally chartered S. & L. associa- 
tion on a single-family home—section 
802—and would broaden the investment 
authority of savings and loans associa- 
tions in several other areas. 

TITLE IX——-MISCELLANEOUS 


This title would amend the National 
Housing Act to eliminate the statutory 
limit of $20,000 per family residence or 
dwelling unit on mortgages purchased by 
FNMA in its secondary market operations 
section 901— would increase the maxi- 
mum amount of any short-term loan 
made by FNMA in its secondary market 
operations from 80 to 90 percent—section 
902—-would increase from $50 to $75 mil- 
lion—$25 million—the total amount of 
grants which may be made by the HHFA 
Administrator under the open-space land 
program—section 903 —and would pro- 
vide for other miscellaneous provisions. 
ADDITIONAL AUTHORIZATIONS FOR GRANTS AND 

LOANS 
Grants 
[In millions] 
Urban renewal (capital grants) (p. 

/ Tene fe Ree See EOS $600 
Urban renewal planning grant author- 
( nn 30 
Subsidy for urban renewal and low- 

rent housing displacees (p. 57) -.---- 27 
Low-income housing demonstration 

program (p. 61) 
Federal-State training programs (p. 


C p (eo. SE Se ee E 10 
Open-space program (p. 75) ---------- 25 
Total for grants 697 
Loans 
[In millions] 

Housing for the elderly and handi- 
capped } (psa) bo oa E E $75 
Rehabilitation loans (p. 48) 50 

Rural housing direct loan program (p. 
OR eee —IñZ nek 150 

Advances for public works planning 
FFF 20 
Total for loans 295 


I think your attention should be called 
to the fact that the total cost of this 
measure during the next 10 months, 
during the balance of fiscal year 1965, 
will be $992 million. That is just a very 
small amount under $1 billion, and even 
in this day and age $1 billion is still a 
considerable amount of money. Of this 
amount, $697 million would, under the 
provisions of this bill, go for grants, 
mostly capital grants, and grants means 
gifts, if you please, that are not recover- 
able, but once made are gone forever, 
and of course are a direct charge against 
the U.S. Treasury. 

Of the $697 million in grants $600 mil- 
lion would be for a continuation of the 
urban renewal program upon which we 
have already spent some $4 billion. 
There has been in recent years a grow- 
ing criticism, at least in many communi- 
ties, as to the value of these urban re- 
newal programs. But this measure pro- 
vides that we contribute $600 million 
more in the form of grants in the next 
10 months for expediting the urban re- 
newal programs throughout the country. 

Then the bill carries also a $30 mil- 
lion authorization for an appropriation 
to meet the costs of urban renewal plan- 
ning. That will be by grants or by gifts. 
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Next there is a subsidy of $27 million 
in grants for urban renewal and low- 
rent housing displacees. 

Then the bill carries a provision for an 
authorization to appropriate $5 million 
for low-income housing demonstration 
programs. 

There is another authorization in the 
amount of $10 million, something new 
by the way, to be in the form of grants 
for Federal-State training programs so 
as to train representatives of the States 
and the local communities how to best 
come down here and ask for money 
under this program and how best to ob- 
tain it, at least in the easiest manner. 

Then next, of course, is another $25 
million grant for open space programs. 
If you will read that section of the bill 
carefully, you will find that it is a little 
difficult to understand just what open 
spaces will be. We all like open spaces, 
of course, in residential communities. 
But according to some of those who have 
criticized the bill, and the members of 
the committee in charge of the legisla- 
tion can explain it, perhaps, this will 
include golf courses and other recrea- 
tional facilities. Of course, that is not 
unusual because now the Department of 
Agriculture is busy helping to build golf 
courses, too, out in the rural areas. Per- 
haps that is a good thing to do. At least, 
seemingly, it is possible under the open 
space program provided under this sec- 
tion. 

This makes a total, as I said a mo- 
ment ago, of $697 million in the form of 
grants or gifts under the provisions of 
this act. 

This act also provides for the construc- 
tion of some 35,000 additional public 
housing units and for certain subsidies 
of low-income families living in these 
housing units. 

In the form of loans $295 million in all 
have been provided in this bill—$75 mil- 
lion will be in the form of loans to carry 
out the housing program for the elderly 
and the handicapped. This is a program 
by the way, which seems to be rather 
helpful and the testimony has so indi- 
cated. 

Then there is $50 million more fur- 
nished for what the bill describes as 
rehabilitation loans, I presume, to re- 
habilitate existing property—$150 mil- 
lion would be authorized to be appro- 
priated under the bill for rural housing, 
in the form of direct loans. If anybody 
wanted to build a rural home, un to a 
certain limitation he could apply and 
could get a part, at least, of the $150 
million. 

Finally, there is a provision which au- 
thorizes appropriations in the amount of 
$20 million for advances for public 
works planning. 

This is all in addition to other pro- 
grams in effect and to other programs 
which have been proposed and are now 
contained in pending legislation. We 
must remember that in some instances 
not only are funds to be provided under 
the provisions of this bill, either in the 
form of outright gifts or grants or in the 
form of loans, but also funds may be 
obtained for virtually the same purposes 
under many other programs financed 
and funded by the Federal Government 
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for the purpose of helping those who 
are in need. 

Before closing I should mention that 
this bill has several other provisions 
which may be of interest. It will be 
perhaps more helpful for those who want 
to purchase higher priced housing than 
they can now purchase with FHA insur- 
ance. Such loans are to be insured up 
to $50,000 per house. 

Some of us wondered why so much 
attention was being given to the higher 
priced homes instead of giving closer at- 
tention to the needs of those who are ill- 
housed now, and who, because of urban 
renewal or other activities, have been 
put out of the places in which they live 
and find it impossible to locate living 
quarters at prices they can afford to pay 
in some other sections of some of our 
cities. 

Again I wish to point out that during 
the past 2 or 3 years, according to the 
testimony we have received, there has 
been a sharp reduction in the number 
of cities willing to go along with urban 
renewal programs or public housing pro- 
grams. In a number of the cities of 
the country in which such questions 
have been put to a vote, they have been 
rejected by the voting public of those 
communities. 

That does not mean—and I do not 
charge, nor do I claim—that any or all 
of these particular programs contained 
in the bill are bad, either completely 
bad or partially bad. I do say that the 
evidence seems to be piling up that some 
day we may have to bring an end to this 
entire Federal housing program and get 
back on a more realistic footing to meet 
the needs and the requirements of the 
general public for housing. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. Would the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio explain to the 
House why points of order are to be 
waived by the resolution? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Points of order 
would be waived, over the objection of 
some of us who are members of the 
Rules Committee, on the basis that a 
revolving fund is involved, wherein cer- 
tain funds are paid into the revolving 
fund and then paid out again. 

Again, there are some of us who fear 
that perhaps this is a method not only 
of sidestepping and evading the author- 
ity and the jurisdiction of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, but, also, perhaps, 
of permitting backdoor spending. 

Mr. BOW. Is it not a fact that this 
would violate a rule of the House on the 
question of appropriations? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. We believe so. 
Yes. And we are told, in fact, that un- 
less the points of order were waived, a 
point of order would lie against that 
section of the bill and it could be strick- 
en out on objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. So it is increasingly con- 
sidered to be bad practice for the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and, therefore, 
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the House of Representatives to scru- 
tinize all expenditures. Is that the case? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Well, of course, 
I have a strong feeling and a strong be- 
lief that the House of Representatives, in 
carrying out its responsibilities to the 
people that the Members represent, 
should scrutinize all appropriations and 
expenditures closely. That is exactly 
what I tried to do as quickly and as 
tersely as I could in connection with this 
particular bill. 

I want to call the attention of the 
House to what it does and what it does 
not do, I hope the explanation I will 
include with my remarks in the RECORD 
on just exactly what can be done under 
each title of this bill, or what may be 
done, will be of some help and benefit to 
the Members of the House. 

Mr. GROSS. I appreciate my friend’s 
statement and say to him I certainly 
agree with him. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 12175) to extend and 
amend laws relating to housing, urban 
renewal, and community facilities, and 
for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 12175, with 
Mr, Koc in the chair. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman] will 
be recognized for 1 hour, and the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. KILBURN] will 
be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Patman]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 12175, the Hous- 
ing Act of 1964, will extend for 1 year 
our housing and community develop- 
ment programs. It will do so in a 
strengthened and improved form. 

This bill makes important changes de- 
signed to permit those of our people who 
are most in need of help to participate 
more fully in the benefits of these pro- 
grams. It is a bill that expresses the 
concern of Congress for families of low 
income, for the elderly, the handicapped, 
and the displaced. Moreover it pro- 
vides greater protection of human values 
in our wide-ranging housing and urban 
improvement activities. My distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Alabama, ALBERT Ratns, chairman of the 
Housing Subcommittee of the Banking 
and Currency Committee, will give you a 
comprehensive review of the provisions 
of the bill. But first may I call your 
attention to a few particular provisions 
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— are addressed to areas of special 
need. 

That part of the bill which deals with 
FHA mortgage insurance programs pro- 
vides additional relief for home mort- 
gagors in default due to circumstances 
beyond their control. It affords addi- 
tional special assistance to housing co- 
operatives, which have proved so effec- 
tive in meeting the needs of middle-in- 
come families. It enables FHA pro- 
grams to serve low- and moderate-in- 
come families by reducing downpayment 
requirements. It reactivates the pro- 
gram of insured mortgages for low-cost 
homes in outlying areas. It broadens 
mortgage insurance for nursing homes 
— ae those operated on a nonprofit 

asis. 

Elderly single persons are made eligi- 
ble for FHA-assisted housing for mod- 
erate income or displaced families. The 
program of direct loans for housing for 
the elderly is carried forward. 

Physically handicapped persons are 
made eligible in the several programs de- 
signed to provide housing for the elderly, 
in FHA programs for moderate income or 
displaced families, in public housing, and 
in the low-income housing demonstra- 
tion program. 

Individuals and families displaced by 
urban renewal operations are given fur- 
ther protection in the form of additional 
relocation payments and tightened re- 
quirements that decent housing be avail- 
able for them to move to. Similarly, 
greater assistance is provided for dis- 
placed businesses. Moreover, it is pro- 
vided that this same kind of assistance 
shall be afforded to individuals, families, 
and businesses displaced by public hous- 
ing projects. 

The bill before you would extend the 
federally aided low-rent public housing 
program so as to permit contracts for 
about 35,000 additional units. This au- 
thorization is consistent with the actual 
rate at which new units were placed un- 
der contract during the past year and 
with the level of the program over the 
past decade. This extension of the pro- 
gram is amply supported by pending ap- 
plications and fully justified by the pre- 
dictable needs of low income families. It 
also takes account of displacement by 
urban renewal and other community im- 
provement programs. That is the least 
that we can do for those in greatest need 
of our help. 

The housing needs of rural people are 
recognized more fully in provisions that 
extend for another year the program of 
insured loans for rental housing for the 
elderly in rural areas, and by an addi- 
tional authorization for the program of 
direct rural housing loans which has 
been so successful in improving housing 
conditions in farm and rural nonfarm 
areas. 

Finally, I come to those provisions of 
the bill which will strengthen the capa- 
bilities of savings and loan institutions 
to meet the rapidly growing demand for 
their services. Familiarity with the sav- 
ings and loan movement of this country 
over Many years has convinced me that 
these uniquely valuable institutions have 
reached a point where enlargement of the 
scope of their operations is clearly justi- 
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fied. I take particular pride in the pro- 
visions of this bill which would accom- 
plish this. 

Extending the area of operations of a 
savings and loan institution from 50 to 
100 miles is completely consistent with 
the expansion of our urban centers 
throughout the country. The effective- 
ness of these savings and loan institu- 
tions will be significantly increased by the 
provisions which liberalize their invest- 
ments in leaseholds, in urban renewal 
housing, and in State corporations, and 
which permit them to invest in municipal 
bonds. 

This bill is a product of extraordinary 
bipartisan cooperation in the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. It was re- 
ported by an 18-to-1 vote. Iam hopeful 
that it will receive overwhelming ap- 
proval by the Members of the House on 
the same nonpartisan basis. 

In closing, I want to pay tribute to the 
expert handling of this legislation by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. RarNs], 
who, as chairman of the Housing Sub- 
committee, has for so long dedicated his 
great talents to the development of bet- 
ter programs in the housing and urban 
renewal field. His retirement will mean 
a loss to this House of one of its ablest 
Members, and to those of us concerned 
with housing programs, the loss of an ir- 
replaceable leader. We shall miss him 
sorely. 

Mr. Chairman, I ‘yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Alabama, 
the Honorable Atsert Rarns, such time 
as he may consume. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, the legis- 
lation we are considering today is the 
first omnibus housing bill brought before 
the Congress since the enactment of the 
Housing Act of 1961. Like the Housing 
Act of 1961, and the housing acts of 
prior years, it covers a broad range of 
housing and community development 
programs and activities. The legislation 
before us today does not, however, paral- 
lel the Housing Act of 1961 in terms of 
authorizing new programs and initiating 
new approaches. Rather, its general 
pattern is to provide a limited, 1-year 
extension of existing programs, and to 
couple this with a number of improve- 
ments, particularly in FHA and urban 
renewal operations, on which there ap- 
peared to be fairly general agreement. 

This pattern was developed with the 
agreement of both the majority and 
minority members of the Housing Sub- 
committee. I cannot too highly praise 
my good friend, the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL], for his coopera- 
tion. I know that there are a number 
of items which he wanted to take up in 
connection with this legislation but 
recognizing the urgent need to keep 
existing programs going and the lateness 
of the session, he agreed to defer some 
matters until next year, just as we did 
on our side. 

In our hearings in the Housing Sub- 
committee we considered the adminis- 
tration bill and the bill introduced by 
our ranking minority member, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL], 
and other members on his side. The re- 
ported bill, H.R. 12175, includes pro- 
visions from both of these measures as 
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well as from other bills before the com- 
mittee. The subcommittee agreed on 
these provisions by a unanimous vote of 
11 to 0, and the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] and I introduced 
identical bills containing these provisions, 
and I hope the Members will note that 
in particular because it has not happened 
many times. The bill was then con- 
sidered by the full committee in execu- 
tive session and reported out without 
change by the overwhelming bipartisan 
vote of 18 to 1, with 4 voting “present.” 

The limited approach taken in the 
bill now before us does not mean that 
proposals for new programs have not 
been made, or that such proposals have 
not been considered by your committee, 
or that the committee has necessarily 
rejected these proposals. 

The subcommittee held extensive 
hearings in which all of these programs 
and recommendations were carefully 
examined. I believe that the provisions 
in this bill have the support of most 
groups interested in housing—mayors, 
civic groups, homebuilders and lenders, 
unions, and others. 

Because this bill deals with most of 
our housing programs, it is necessarily 
lengthy and complex. All of the provi- 
sions are fully explained in the commit- 
tee report and I will describe only the 
major provisions. 

Title I of the bill would improve the 
mortgage insurance programs of the 
Federal Housing Administration in order 
to make them more workable in their 
role of encouraging the investment of 
private funds in the provision and im- 
provement of housing. 

Home ownership would be encouraged 
by the authority provided in the bill for 
lower downpayments when homes are 
purchased with FHA-insured mortgages. 

The modest reductions that would be 
made can be of great help in enabling 
families to get the better homes they 
need, particularly in the case of larger 
families. 

The bill would also increase the dollar 
limits on amounts of home mortgages 
which can be insured by FHA. These 
changes are needed to enable FHA to 
serve a broader range of market needs 
and refiect today’s higher costs. The 
higher limits would make insured mort- 
gages available where they cannot now 
be used, especially in outlying areas, be- 
cause increases in construction costs 
have made houses too expensive to be 
purchased with an FHA-insured mort- 
gage. 

Rental housing better suited for family 
living would result from changes pro- 
vided in the bill for computing the maxi- 
mum amount of an insured rental hous- 
ing mortgage. Under present law the 
maximum amount of an insured mort- 
gage financing rental housing is based 
on a per-room limit. 

I may say parenthetically that two or 
three distinguished gentlemen have 
shown me an amendment they would 
propose to the nonprofit nursing home 
proposal. While the bill provides for 90 
percent, I know that several Members 
would like to make it 100 percent. I 
am a bit afraid this would take it a little 
too far; that even in the case of a non- 
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profit organization there should be made 
at least a downpayment on the part of 
the nonprofit organization. Where it isa 
church group there might be more reason 
for going higher, perhaps to 95 percent. 
However, the FHA section on nursing 
homes has been such a wonderful suc- 
cess I do not want it to be cut too thin 
because I do not want to do anything to 
impede such a desirable program. 

The bill would make other changes in 
FHA loan insurance programs. These 
include putting cooperative housing in- 
surance on a mutual basis the same as 
the regular FHA sales housing program, 
and authority for insured supplemental 
cooperative housing loans to cover re- 
sales of memberships in cooperatives, 

Title II of the bill would authorize $75 
million in additional appropriations for 
direct loans for housing for the elderly. 
As the author of this program I take 
particular pride in it and I believe it is 
doing a good job of meeting an important 
and growing need. 

For the first time, special assistance 
for housing for the physically handi- 
capped would be provided by title II of 
the bill. In general, they would be given 
the same consideration provided for the 
elderly. A number of existing housing 
programs would be made available to 
provide housing for the handicapped, 
This would include the programs of the 
FHA-insured mortgages and direct loans 
for rental housing for the elderly. In 
addition, a single low-income person 
would be made eligible for public housing 
and individual handicapped persons 
would be made eligible for the pur- 
chase or rental of the FHA section 221 
housing for low- or moderate-income 
families—including the below-market 
rental housing. 

I should like to say for the Recorp, 
Mr. Chairman, that on this section of the 
bill very extensive hearings were held. 
The author is the distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. ASHLEY]. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? ` 

Mr. RAINS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. WESTLAND. The gentleman 
knows my interest, always, in housing 
legislation and my general support for it. 
I wish the gentleman in the well would 
discuss some of these items that ap- 
peared in the press that I have read 
about FHA foreclosures, that there has 
been too great an extension of credit in 
the FHA mortgages. Is this the fault of 
the legislation itself or is it the fault of 
the credit reporting companies? What 
does the gentleman think about this? I 
would be very much interested in hearing 
his views. 

Mr. RAINS. I would say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman that long and ex- 
tensive hearings were held by the Senate 
and it was gone into considerably by our 
committee concerning foreclosures under 
FHA. The truth is that most of the 
foreclosures under FHA have been 
brought about because of shifts of Gov- 
ernment installations, Government mili- 
tary projects, or the closing down of cer- 
tain plants and, in one or two sections 
of the country, maybe like in Florida, 
under one of our cheap, low-cost housing 
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programs that was overbuilt. But in the 
main the inventory of the FHA is looking 
up and is brighter every day, because, as 
a matter of fact, the FHA today is selling 
houses in the inventory faster than any 
are being foreclosed. The truth is that 
percentagewise—I will have a little later 
in the debate the exact figure—percent- 
agewise the FHA foreclosure rate is some- 
where around 2 percent, which is not a 
very alarming rate. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Two percent is the 
emergency foreclosures? 

Mr. RAINS. Yes, that is correct. I 
will be glad to put that into the Recorp. 
But generally most of the foreclosures 
have been brought about by those very 
factors I can mention. I can mention 
some in my home State. I am pretty 
sure I know some in the gentleman’s 
State, where it is because of dislocation 
of people who had available a fine, good 
loan, but they moved someplace else or 
lost their jobs. 

Mr. WESTLAND. I am pleased the 
gentleman has discussed this, because 
these stories have appeared in the press 
quite often, and they have disturbed me. 

Mr. RAINS. I will say to the gentle- 
man further that the fund in the FHA 
reserve insurance fund is still growing 
instead of being reduced. The figure is 
astronomical as to how much actual 
reserve insurance has been accumulated 
in the FHA fund. It is around $1 billion. 

Mr. WESTLAND. These funds are 
sometimes returned to the borrower, are 
they not? 

Mr. RAINS. A certain percentage of 
the funds at pay off event is returned to 
the buyer in the way of an adjusted 
payment. 

Mr. WESTLAND. You put a bunch 
in a basket, and if you happen to be in 
a good group sometimes you get some 
of your money back? 

Mr. RAINS. If you live long enough 
you get some of your money in the form 
of a rebate, but the real reason is to 
show the amount of insurance necessary 
to take care of the foreclosures we have 
at the present time. Actually the 
agency is doing a good job. It is better 
than it was a few months ago. 

Mr. WESTLAND. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. I think it also should 
be pointed out that the FHA foreclos- 
ures are no different than conventional 
foreclosures, and are caused by local con- 
ditions that prevail generally, and are 
not due to bad administration. The 
same facts that affect conventional mort- 
gages affect those of the FHA. 

Mr. RAINS. I would be somewhat 
derelict in my duty if I were not to say 
that the administration of the FHA as 
of now is being done exceptionally well, 
and I think the record will show it. 

That leads me, knowing what is com- 
ing later, to make a stab against an 
amendment that is going to be offered 
by one of my dear friends and colleagues 
a little later. 

We talk about the FHA which is a 
child and a creature of the Congress 
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of the United States. The operation of 
it belongs to the Congress and is the 
duty of the Congress to watch over the 
FHA—or it should be. 

Therefore, that is why we have this 
bill that at the end of this year the 
Congress shall have the right to look 
at the FHA again. In other words, I am 
frank to say I think the Congress ought 
to keep under constant surveillance the 
operation of the FHA. I hope we remem- 
ber that when a certain committee 
amendment is offered that the more we 
stay in touch with them, no matter what 
the program is, and that is the way I 
feel about it, the better off we will be. 

Mr, OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield to the gentleman 
since I mentioned his amendment. 

Mr, OLIVER P. BOLTON. I am sure 
the gentleman in fairness at this point 
that the Committee on Appropriations 
each year appropriates the administra- 
tive funds for the FHA and therefore 
has a chance to review the entire 
program. 

Mr. RAINS. That is absolutely cor- 
rect. Of course, there are many strong 
supporters of the FHA who say that the 
FHA ought to be able to just use its 
funds on and on without coming back 
even to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. I do not believe that. Likewise, 
I do not believe that the authorizing 
committee should not have the oppor- 
tunity to look at it every year as well as 
the Committee on Appropriations. I 
recognize that fact and I know that there 
are those who believe that, as a matter 
of fact. 

Title III of the bill deals with urban 
renewal and urban planning assistance 
programs. 

The slum clearance and urban renewal 
program, begun by the Housing Act of 
1949, has proven to be of tremendous 
benefit to our towns and cities. It has 
made possible a direct attack on slums 
which blight nearly every community of 
any size in this country. 

Last fall the Housing Subcommittee 
undertook a thorough review and evalu- 
ation of this program. This review lead 
us to conclude that the urban renewal 
program generally is succeeding. Many 
of the sore spots of our cities have been 
converted into healthy, attractive assets 
to the community. In general, the pro- 
gram is well administered and has been 
singularly free of graft or misuse of funds 
or authority. 

While I do not intend to get into any 
individual debate about individual hous- 
ing or urban renewal projects either 
here or elsewhere in this country, we 
have to look at the general overall 
aspects of the legislation. I want to 
point out one thing about urban renewal. 
Constantly, there come to the members 
of our subcommittee the GAO reports. 
They are often critical, not only of urban 
renewal but of every other agency of 
Government—and well they should be. 
I read them all. They are actually very 
helpful. They have been critical of 
some misjudgments—and there is no 
doubt about it—in the urban renewal 
program as they have been critical of 
some aspects of our military program 
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and every other program that we have, 
and I wish you would read their reports. 

They have said in answer to questions, 
and I urge you to read the testimony 
where I asked the question: 

That in all that vast program, and it is 
a tremendous program in amounts of dollars, 
not one dollar of corruption or graft or 
misuse of money have they found. 


That is a pretty good record. There 
is no other agency that can have any 
better record. 

Not only that, and I want this to show 
in the Recorp, to my mind one of the 
keenest hawkeyes among our fellow 
Members in this Congress is the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. THOMAS]. Every 
agency that comes before the Independ- 
ent Offices Appropriation Committee 
knows that they have been scrutinized 
to the nth degree when his committee 
gets through with them. I compliment 
them for that. 

I am sorry our good colleague, the 
gentleman from Texas, is not here but 
I want to say he is not too free with 
compliments to the so-called chiefs of 
the agencies, if you will read the hear- 
ings or if you drop in on the hearings 
some time. But when he heard the whole 
story of urban renewal with this nearly 
$4 billion of expenditures, he said he 
thought it was fantastic that not a single 
ease of corruption could be found in the 
administration of this program. 

That is a pretty good compliment from 
a very worthy gentleman. 

While, as I say, there have been some 
mistakes made in the administration of 
urban renewal, FHA, public housing, and 
all the programs of the Government, I 
can say I believe it can be proved beyond 
peradventure of doubt that whatever is 
wrong has been the result of bad judg- 
ment instead of misuse of funds, which, 
in a way, is a great compliment. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama and his subcommittee have tried 
to solve a serious problem which fre- 
quently has resulted from programs of 
the type of which he is speaking. 

This week, within the past few days, 
a letter came to Members of Congress 
from the District of Columbia Redevel- 
opment Land Agency. I do not know to 
what extent this reflects the attitude of 
such agencies across the country, but I 
wish to ask a question in this regard. 

In the letter we find the statement: 

Even though it is essential that the public 
housing program be expanded to provide 
units for eligible families who otherwise 
must continue to occupy unsatisfactory 
housing, we do not believe that social prog- 
ress would be achieved by adoption of a 
policy of deferring urban renewal projects 
and other governmental activities until all 
families eligible for a publicly owned dwell- 
ing unit have been relocated into either a 
public housing unit or a satisfactory, pri- 
vately owned unit. 


Is this the attitude of one agency, or 
of these agencies generally? Further, is 
this the philosophy of the committee? 

Mr. RAINS. I must admit that I am 
not conversant with the letter which the 
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gentleman has, but as I understood it, it 
was said that they should not uproot 
people by urban renewal and public 
housing unless full and adequate provi- 
sion were made to rehouse the people 
displaced in good housing. Is that what 
it says? 

Mr. KYL. No; the gentleman reads 
the wrong context in, as I understand 
the thought. It was expressed in certain 
quarters that if a group of people had 
been displaced because of one activity 
further destruction of homes should not 
be undertaken until those people had 
been relocated in suitable public or pri- 
vate housing, or had at least been given 
an opportunity to be relocated; but this 
is a denial of that fact when it says: 

We do not believe that social progress 
would be achieved by adoption of a policy— 


Which would secure that. 

Mr. RAINS. I can announce the feel- 
ing of a committee, I say to the distin- 
guished gentleman, and this bill has 
given particular emphasis toward trying 
to achieve it. It is the philosophy of 
this legislation and of this bill in particu- 
lar, because we took more than passing 
pains to do something about it, that in 
no instance should people be uprooted 
by urban renewal or any other govern- 
mental program unless adequate provi- 
sion is made for the rehousing of those 
people in decent, sanitary, and good 
housing, either public or private housing. 

This bill, thanks to my distinguished 
friend, the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. WINALL], makes a great deal of 
effort toward reaching the very problem 
the gentleman has stated. 

Mr. KYL. I thank the gentleman for 
his response, because I want that in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. RAINS. I will continue with that 
thought for a minute. I wish to credit 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL], 
for the leading role he played in the de- 
velopment of the provisions of this bill 
which authorize the 3 percent direct loan 
program to enable the owners of prop- 
erty in urban renewal areas to finance 
needed repairs and rehabilitation. The 
existing programs designed to stimulate 
private rehabilitation of property in ur- 
ban renewal areas have not been success- 
ful. I have great confidence that this 
new 3 percent interest program will make 
possible the private repair and rehabili- 
tation of a substantial amount of prop- 
erty in urban renewal areas. It will pro- 
vide a source of financing to those per- 
sons who own property in urban renewal 
areas presently who are unable to under- 
take the necessary rehabilitation of their 
property because they cannot obtain 
loans in sufficient amounts or on terms 
they can afford. 

I ask Members to note this well, be- 
cause it is a very fine section, in my 
opinion. 

Another important innovation in this 
bill which we owe largely to the efforts 
of the gentleman from New Jersey is that 
which emphasizes the role of code en- 
forcement in urban renewal objectives. 
In recognition of this, the bill authorizes 
urban renewal projects which consist en- 
tirely or substantially of a program of 
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intensive code enforcement. Thus, it 
provides that Federal grant assistance 
shall be available to help pay the cost of 
enforcing codes in such project areas, 
and as a corollary, requires that the lo- 
cality shall be required to increase pro- 
portionately its total expenditure for 
code enforcement. 

In further support of these objectives, 
the bill provides that beginning 3 years 
hence no workable program, which is a 
prerequisite for urban renewal assist- 
ance, will be approved or recertified un- 
less the locality is carrying out an effec- 
tive program of housing code enforce- 
ment. That is quite a section. Very 
frankly, this particular section is aimed 
at putting onto the local authorities the 
responsibility so after 3 years they can- 
not qualify unless they have an adequate 
code enforcement at the local level. Had 
it been carried out over the long years 
past, we would not have the slums and 
blight we now have in the cities of this 
country. 

I compliment my distinguished friend 
from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] for the 
good work he has done on that particular 
section. 

Title IV of the bill provides for 35,000 
units of public housing. That has al- 
ways been known as the minimum num- 
ber of public housing units. I point out 
in the 1961 act the Congress completely 
authorized all of the remaining units 
they would have in the 1949 act, but by 
a dollar limitation in this bill it is lim- 
ited to 35,000 units. 

Title V of the bill would continue the 
programs designed to give help to our 
farm and rural nonfarm families. The 
program which we set up in 1949 to pro- 
vide low interest loans to enable rural 
families to build homes of their own has 
been one of our most successful. The 
problem of inadequate housing is just as 
serious in farm areas as it is in the big 
cities and these loans from the Farmers 
Home Administration are doing an out- 
standing job of overcoming it. The pro- 
vision in the bill to authorize an addi- 
tional $150 million for these loans will 
not meet all of the applications but it will 
keep the program going for 1 year. 

This title would also make 1-year ex- 
tension of the authority to insure loans 
on rental housing for the elderly in rural 
areas. 

Title VI of the bill would authorize the 
Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tor to make matching grants to States to 
assist them in developing special training 
programs for technical and professional 
people who are, or are likely to be, em- 
ployed by a governmental or public body 
which has responsibilities for community 
development. The bill would authorize 
$10 million to be appropriated. This 
provision will strengthen State and local 
government by providing skilled person- 
nel to deal with the problems of our 
towns and cities. 

Federal programs to assist housing 
and community development involve 
billions of dollars in Federal expendi- 
tures. To a great degree these expendi- 
tures are for federally supported local 
programs managed by employees of State 
and local governments. Well-trained 
people at the local level can repay the 
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Federal share of the cost of these train- 
ing programs many times over in im- 
proved efficiency in the use of Federal 
funds made available for urban renewal, 
urban planning, waste treatment facili- 
ties, highways, and so forth. 

Title VII of the bill would make a 
number of refinements in the Public Fa- 
cility Loan program to make that pro- 
gram more useful and efficient. In this 
connection, I would like to note that I 
have been asked whether or not the lan- 
guage in section 701 of the bill would 
cover such a project as the proposed 
Interama in Florida. I can state defi- 
nitely that it would, and I subscribe 
wholeheartedly to the colloquy which 
took place between Senator SPARKMAN 
and Senator HoLLAND on this point which 
appears on page 17592 of the RECORD. 

Title VII of the bill would also author- 
ize an additional $20 million to be ap- 
propriated to carry out the planning ad- 
vance program. The present authoriza- 
tion has been exhausted. 

For the past two decades, under suc- 
cessive authorizations, this program of 
advances for the planning of public 
works has provided communities 
throughout the country with funds that 
have enabled them in advance of con- 
struction to develop the plans for public 
works and facilities. It is an extremely 
useful and successful program. 

Title VIII of the bill would strengthen 
our savings and loan institutions to meet 
the expanding needs of the communities 
they serve. 

They would extend the basic lending 
area of savings and loan institutions 
from 50 to 100 miles of the home office; 
increase the maximum loan on a single, 
family house by an association from $35,- 
000 to $40,000, and broaden the permissi- 
ble types of investments which can be 
made by loan institutions. The bill 
would, for example, permit a Federal 
savings and loan association to invest in 
municipal bonds and increase the maxi- 
mum home improvement loans by a Fed- 
eral association from $3,500 to $5,000. 
The bill would also permit broader in- 
vestment of public funds in insured sav- 
ings and loan accounts. 

All of these measures would help ex- 
pand the service and broaden the scope 
of these invaluable local community in- 
stitutions, which today constitute by far 
the largest single source of home mort- 
gage financing, as well as a major chan- 
nel of savings and investment for the 
average citizens. 

Provisions in title IX of the bill would 
make two perfecting changes in the 
secondary market operations of the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association. 
FNMA now has authority to make up to 
80 percent loans on insured or guaran- 
teed mortgages. However, this ratio has 
proved to be inadequate; and the bill 
would, therefore, authorize loans for up 
to 90 percent of value. 

Also, the bill would remove the present 
$20,000 limit on the mortgages which 
FNMA can purchase under its secondary 
market operations. This provision is 
now in effect a second and unnecessary 
limitation on that program. FNMA has 
been, and would continue to be, con- 
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trolled by the ceilings applicable in the 
various FHA mortgage insurance pro- 
grams. There is no reason to disqualify 
for secondary market purchase those few 
FHA-insured mortgages which exceed 
the $20,000 limit. 

Another provision of this title would 
increase by $25 million the grant au- 
thorization in the open space program 
which is designed to provide parks and 
playgrounds in our towns and cities. 
This program, authorized in the Housing 
Act of 1961, is now well established and 
is receiving an increasing volume of ap- 
plications for assistance in spite of the 
rather low—20 and 30 percent—level of 
grants available. The proposed addi- 
tional funds will carry the program for 
the coming year. 5 

Other provisions in this title are for 
the most part designed to meet special 
local problems caused by limitations in 
the various housing programs. 

The bill, as I have indicated, is a rela- 
tively modest bill. Its enactment is es- 
sential to the continuation of programs 
which are vital to our efforts to provide 
better housing and better communities 
for all of our people. It will improve 
those programs and permit continued 
progress during the coming year while at 
the same time provide a foundation for 
consideration of the many important 
proposals that have been made for new 
solutions to old problems and new ap- 
proaches to current and future problems. 

May I say to my fellow Members there 
is much to be done by future Congresses, 
and in this reference to the future I can- 
not but conclude with a personal com- 
ment. In view of my announced retire- 
ment from congressional service, this 
will be the last housing bill I will be 
privileged to bring before this body. 
Over the years I have had the honor to 
present this legislation to the House I 
have received the most respectful and 
responsible consideration and reception 
from all of my colleagues in this body on 
both sides of the aisle. The record of 
those years covers some of the most sig- 
nificant domestic legislation in our his- 
tory. It is a proud record, and it is your 
record, not mine. However, I have been 
honored to perform this role for so many 
years and I can take deep pride and per- 
sonal satisfaction in what we have 
achieved together for the betterment of 
the people of our country. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, may I first state this: 
It is a sad day for the House of Repre- 
sentatives when our very esteemed and 
very distinguished chairman of the 
Housing Subcommittee [Mr. Rats] 
leaves the Halls of Congress. He has 
been an able and dedicated legislator for 
many years. He has worked coopera- 
tively with members of the minority. 
Although we have differed many times 
on specific things within a housing pro- 
gram, we have had a common objective. 
We have disagreed violently many times 
on the way to approach that objective, 
but he has always been, I would say, a 
dedicated American who has the trust 
and there is belief in his own character 
and his own leadership on both sides of 
the aisle. 
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When vou leave this House, you will 
not only have the regrets of the members 
of the Democratic Party but also those 
of the minority, the Republican Party. 
It is going to be a loss to our subcom- 
mittee, to the full committee, and to the 
House because of the distinguished way 
in which vou have represented not just 
your people but the people of America. 

On this bill that we are considering 
today, I would like to express again my 
appreciation to the chairman of the fair 
way in which he has considered the views 
of the minority and the legislation that 
we proposed earlier this year. 

We have worked hard together and 
over a period of time to bring in a bill 
that to me is a bipartisan bill with a 
common objective. It was reported 
unanimously by the subcommittee and 
came out of the full committee, as the 
gentleman from Alabama, Representa- 
tive Ratns, has reported, by a vote of 
18 to 1, with 4 voting “present” at the 
time. And I would say not because they 
were against the bill but because there 
were some things within the bill that 
they wanted to look into further before 
putting themselves on record completely 
one way or the other. 

I am pleased to report to the House 
today that this bill before us contains 
provisions offered by the minority which 
I believe will contribute greatly to the 
change in direction which we feel is nec- 
essary for the urban renewal program to 
reach its full potential. 

First, a new $50 million rehabilitation 
loan program will be made available to 
home owners and businessmen. For too 
long the stress has been on moving 
people out of an area and seldom return- 
ing them to their old neighborhoods 
after renewal. Although rehabilitation 
has been an expressed goal of Congress 
for 10 years the tools of this rehabili- 
tation effort have been lacking. At least 
this need has been met in part by the 
new proposed loan program. It is by 
definition designed to reach those who, 
due to the marginal nature of their 
business, their age or their income status 
are unable to carry the high interest 
costs of a commercial loan even if they 
could qualify for credit. 

Although the risks are being borne by 
the Federal Government directly in this 
program I would suggest that the risks 
and the costs would be much greater 
without the program. 

The percentage of small businesses 
who failed when forced to relocate has 
been much too high and the number of 
projects favoring rehabilitation instead 
85 forced relocation has been much too 
ow. 

I remind my colleagues that this bill is 
$800 million lower in urban renewal 
grants than called for by the Adminis- 
tration, I am sure that if the loan pro- 
gram works even half as well as I expect 
it to the costs in the future will be cor- 
respondingly less. With this new tool in 
mind the committee accepted another 
suggestion of the minority which would 
require the Administrator to make an 
affirmative finding that the goal of a 
project calling for demolition could not 
be gained through rehabilitation or some 
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other method of preservation and re- 
newal. This is an additional clear state- 
ment of priorities, and hopefully it would 
require the locality to consider alterna- 
tive plans rather than whatever is 
handed them by planners with a bull- 
dozer complex. 

Third, a whole new section deals 
with increased use of code enforcement, 
another means to lower costs and in- 
crease the likelihood of fewer slums and 
fewer dislocations. The original em- 
phasis on code enforcement and the use 
of the workable program recertification 
procedure as a stick for getting local 
efforts in this direction comes from the 
minority bill. 

I do not believe there is any reason to 
fear Federal involvement or control— 
this is, instead, an effort to promote more 
local responsibility and a lessening of the 
need for future Federal assistance and 
involvement. 

Attention should be called to the new 
efforts made to provide relocation as- 
sistance to small business, individuals, 
and families. This is the first time that 
business has been named in the law as 
requiring assistance. There is also a 
provision providing for quick access to 
awards for property taken regardless 
of future administrative or court action. 
This will allow individuals and businesses 
to have access to cash they are due with- 
out having to saddle themselves with 
borrowing for relocation or the purchase 
of a new home or business location. And 
there have been many instances called 
to the attention of the committee where 
there has been hardship in this area 
over the years during which the urban 
renewal program has been in effect. 

Mr. Chairman, there still remains 
much to be done in the urban renewal 
program. We have made use of studies 
by Brown University for the Small Busi- 
ness Administration and reports from 
various advisory committees on civil 
rights. 

Mr. Chairman, we believe that this is 
not a substitute, however, for a full in- 
vestigation by the appropriate commit- 
tees of Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, in the field of com- 
pensation for property acquired we be- 
lieve that the Housing Subcommittee in 
the future should pay attention to a re- 
port which is expected in the fall from 
the Special Subcommittee on Public 
Works. 

Mr. Chairman, in the final analysis the 
success or failure of these new approach- 
es rests with the administration of the 
program at both the Federal and local 
levels. I do not believe they will take 
the intent of Congress lightly. Based 
upon the number of letters received from 
areas around this country the adminis- 
tration will have ample opportunity to 
prove its own sincerity in following the 
intent of Congress with reference to 
projects now in the planning stage. 

Mr. Chairman, this represents only a 
1-year extension of these programs. A 
review of urban renewal next year will 
give Congress the opportunity to judge 
the wisdom of its own efforts and the ad- 
ministration thereof by the executive 
branch. 
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For the record, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to put in these dollar amounts with 
respect to the housing bill. 

On urban renewal grants there is $600 
million involved for a 1-year program. 
The original administration bill re- 
quested $1.4 billion for a period of 2 
years. 

Mr. Chairman, there is $50 million for 
rehabilitation loans in the new pro- 
gram. Nothing was requested in the ad- 
ministration bill for this purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, for the housing demon- 
stration program there is $5 million, ex- 
actly the amount requested by the ad- 
ministration. 

In farm housing loans, where there ap- 
pears to be considerable demand and 
where there is a successful program in 
being, the committee bill provides $150 
million. The administration requested 
$100 million. 

Mr. Chairman, for farm labor housing 
the committee bill provides no money. 
The administration bill provided for $75 
million, 

For housing for the elderly there is 
$75 million in this program for a con- 
tinuation of a successful program. The 
administration bill had no limit, 

The urban planning grants carry $30 
million. The administration program 
had no limit. 

For the public works planning ad- 
vances there is the sum of $20 million. 
There was no limit in the administra- 
tion bill. 

For the open space program there is 
the amount of $25 million. There was 
no limit in the administration bill. 

For a combined Federal-State train- 
ing program to train employees of mu- 
nicipalities to understand and work with 
planning—I am not talking about fellow- 
ships and college programs or anything 
like that, but to train existing employees 
and those who will be employed by mu- 
nicipalities to understand and to be able 
to intelligently administer these pro- 
grams—there is $10 million, The sum 
of $60 million was requested in the ad- 
ministration bill. 

So, Mr, Chairman, the total in this 
bill is $965 million. The original re- 
quest was for $1,790 million. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this is a good 
bill. I believe it has substantial sup- 
port throughout the United States. So 
far as I know this is one of the few 
housing bills that has come to the floor 
of the House without a major contro- 
versy being involved. At least, it is true 
to my knowledge right up to this 
moment. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the passage of 
this bill. I believe it is in the best in- 
terest of our country. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I.am. happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to thank the gentleman personally for 
his very fine statement and for the tre- 
mendous effort which he has put forth 
in trying to remove some of the short- 
comings of the program in housing, par- 
ticularly in the field of urban renewal. 

Mr. Chairman, the code enforcement 
and the rehabilitation sections of H.R. 
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12175 represent a welcome and long- 
overdue approach to urban renewal. 
‘They were taken from the Republican 
housing bill. 

In “The Legislative Analysis of the 
Hou Act of 1964,” S. 3049, and the 
Republican housing bill which I co- 
sponsored with our distinguished col- 
league, the ranking minority member of 
the House Housing Subcommittee [Mr. 
WINALL], the American Enterprise In- 
stitute points out that in the Republican 
housing bill and the administration bill: 

We have two alternatives clearly presented. 
On the one hand, adherence to the admin- 
istration proposals would assure continuance 
of a program largely concerned with reloca- 
tion of people, demolition of buildings, and 
rebuilding for occupancy of a more affluent 
class with land clearance and assembly being 
financed with the assistance of Federal 
capital grants. On the other hand, the 
Widnall bill would be largely concerned with 
preservation of existing neighborhoods 
through rehabilitation financed with loans 
on easy terms made by local agencies from 
advances by the Federal Government out of 
a special revolving fund. 


The Republican housing bill, provid- 
ing as it did for code enforcement and 
rehabilitation to prevent the spread and 
recurrence of slums was so appealing and 
persuasive that these provisions have 
been included with only minor technical 
changes in the bill, H.R. 12175, which we 
are considering today. 

That a new approach to urban re- 
newal is needed, and that this is recog- 
nized by wide sections of the American 
people, including the members of the 
House Housing Subcommittee and the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, is most dramatically shown by the 
fact that the bill before us today was 
voted out of the full Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee 19 to 1. 

The criticism of the Federal urban re- 
newal program has been mounting in 
recent years. In 1961 when this pro- 
gram was before us it carried by only a 
few votes. 

Barrons had this to say on July 27, in 
a front-page article, after two earlier 
articles which studied urban renewal in 
depth: 

In view of its flawed design it could hardly 
do otherwise. For to cure what is purely a 
local ill, urban renewal prescribes a Federal 
remedy. Far from reducing the number of 
slum dwellers, it has swelled their number. 
Far from correcting social evils, it has 
spawned fresh abuses. Most notably it has 
sought to challenge the wise opinion of 
Federal Judge E. Barrett Prettyman, that 
“Government has not an unrestricted power 
to seize one man's property and sell it to 
another.” Urban renewal is eminent do- 
main—and bureaucratic ce—run 
wild. It’s high time Congress called a halt. 


There are many things which remain 
to be done, and Congress and especially 
the House Housing Subcommittee, 
should get about the urgent task of in- 
vestigating the abuses of this program 
in city after city across the Nation. 

Up to now the independent studies are 
the only ones we have, including the let- 
ters which all of us receive, to show how 
the Federal urban renewal program is 
working. I would call your attention to 
this comment by Dr. Basil G. Zimmer, 
professor of sociology at Brown Univer- 
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sity, author of an independent study of 
urban renewal financed by the Small 
Business Administration. Dr. Zimmer 
said he felt: 

It is a shame—actually almost a disgrace— 
that the Federal Government would continue 
to spend millions of dollars on urban renewal 
without providing significant funds for ob- 
jective outside appraisals of the consequences 
of these programs. There are few problems 
in modern American society more in need of 
research, 


The National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business, a nationwide organization 
of small business and professional men, 
recently polled its entire membership on 
my Republican housing bill, and my bills 
oneminent domain. The members over- 
whelmingly supported my bills providing 
for full and just compensation. The 
House housing bill before us today does 
not provide full and just compensation, 
for either homeowners or businessmen. 
How far it falls short of the constitu- 
tional guarantees is shown by the splen- 
did work of the Select Subcommittee on 
Real Property Acquisition of the House 
Committee on Public Works. This sub- 
committee, chaired by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Davis] and the 
ranking minority member of which is the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. ROBI- 
son], has held hearings around the coun- 
try, two in Tennessee, three in California, 
one in Boston, and one in Rhode Island. 

However, the House Housing Subcom- 
mittee, has not held similar hearings at 
which the people most affected by this 
program could testify. 

Why not? It is certainly needed, as 
has been repeatedly shown. Chet Hunt- 
ley said on September 26, 1963, on the 
NBC-TV network: 

Urban renewal for the Negro is really 
Negro removal, because in every urban re- 
newal project in America there has been al- 
most a total displacement of lower income 
Negro families. All urban renewal does is 
redistribute the slum, so that Negro families 
who were living in slum conditions once 
they've been cleared out, simply move to 
either an existing slum in another part of 
the city or create a new slum in a fringe 
area. 


Chet Huntley added that in Washing- 
ton, D.C., under urban renewal: 

In the last 5 years 13,000 low-income 
Negro families have been displaced by re- 
8 and very few have found decent 

omes. 


I was astounded, as I am sure many 
of you were, by the following statement 
on page 9 of a letter furnished each 
Member of this House this week by the 
District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Land Agency which, as all of us know, is 
in charge of urban renewal in the Na- 
tion’s Capital—surely one of the worst 
run programs in this Nation. It is this 
Agency which has built the luxury hous- 
ing and prime office space in the South- 
west Washington urban renewal program 
and spent $100 million of the taxpayers 
money in the process. 

I now quote from this letter which was 
signed by Neville Miller, Chairman: 

Even though it is essential that the public 
housing program be expanded to provide 
units for eligible families who otherwise must 
continue to occupy unsatisfactory housing, 
we do not believe that social progress would 
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be achieved by adoption of a policy of de- 
ferring urban renewal projects and other 
governmental activities until all families 
eligible for a publicly owned dwelling unit 
have been relocated into either a public 
housing unit or a satisfactory, privately 
owned unit.. Such a policy would not assure 
relocation of those on the waiting list but 
would halt all urban renewal activity. 


This is the Agency, however, which was 
highly critical of the plank in the Repub- 
lican platform on urban renewal which 
declares that: 

Under housing and urban renewal pro- 
grams, notably in the Nation's Capital, it has 
created new slums by forcing the poor from 
their homes to make room for luxury apart- 
ments, while neglecting the vital need for 
adequate relocation assistance. 


It is clear that this Agency has an 
answer for every occasion, just as do the 
Federal urban renewal officials, partic- 
ularly William L. Slayton, the Federal 
Urban Renewal Commissioner. 

The Joint Economic Committee of the 
Congress, in its 1964 Joint Economic Re- 
port, states that: 

State and local governments have failed 
to make maximum use of the enormous po- 
tential inherent in the property tax for 
either the prevention or the cure of poor 
housing and other blight conditions. In 
fact, since the tax is based on the value of 
land and improvements, those who permit 
their property to deteriorate, reducing area 
property values, are réwarded with lower 
property taxes. Landlords who enhance the 
value of their property have their assess- 
ments raised. 


The Joint Economic Committ added 
that: 

We do not undertake to suggest what 
would be a proper method for a State or 
local community to tax the property of its 
citizens. We do recommend, however, that 
a model, uniform property tax code be 
drafted which would encourage, rather than 
discourage, the best economic uses of land. 


In conclusion, I would simply like to 
note that it is becoming increasingly 
clear that the Federal urban renewal pro- 
gram is in urgent need of far-reaching 
reforms. 

This bill, H.R. 12175, is a major step 
in the direction of reform, particularly 
in its code enforcement, relocation, and 
rehabilitation sections which are greatly 
indebted to the Republican housing bill. 

I think it is most deplorable that we 
have tended to look to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for help in renewing our cities. 
In looking to the Federal Government, 
we have neglected to do what we could do 
at the local level of government. 

Too many cities have not taken action 
to renew themselves, too many have 
failed to enforce housing codes, and to 


provide the entirely proper and neces- 


sary tax incentives for the private prop- 
erty owner. 

For too long our cities have been bound 
by traditional tax policies which have, 
first, created slums, and second, perpetu- 
ated them by making them more profita- 
ble than standard real property. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROBISON. I would like to com- 
mend my friend from New Jersey, Mr. 
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Chairman, for the leadership which he 
has brought to this field to help the 
cause of housing. He really defined the 
purposes of the urban renewal program, 
and especially those sections relating to 
relocation. 

The gentleman mentioned the Select 
Committee on Land Acquisition Prob- 
lems in the Committee on Public Works, 
and I am glad to hear him say that be- 
cause, as a ranking member of the com- 
mittee under the leadership of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Davis], we 
have had an opportunity to contribute 
something in this area. I think the gen- 
tleman is aware of the hearings we have 
held in this field. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

Mr. ROBISON. Just one other com- 
ment. I have no objection to these im- 
provement liberalizations and relocation 
payments. I think they are good. The 
only thing I would suggest is that we are 
putting another patch in the patchwork 
quilt on this sort of approach to supple- 
menting payments to the fair market 
value approach. Is it not correct to say 
that the bill that passed the House re- 
cently and is now law actually carries 
the urban renewal and relocation provi- 
sion, and insofar as these provisions are 
concerned it is already obsolete? 

Mr. WIDNALL. That is true, but there 
would be no duplication of payments 
involved. 

Mr. ROBISON. I understand that. 
The point I am trying to make is that 
when this select committee makes its 
full report we hope it will bring together 
some uniformity of treatment because 
this has been so unfair to our citizens 
and so many are affected by this urban 
program. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I wonder whether 
the gentleman could tell me if this bill 
carries any restrictions insofar as the 
type of rental and cooperative housing 
is concerned under urban renewal? 

Is this restricted to low- and middle- 
income rental and cooperative housing, 
or does this also include all types of 
housing, and by that I mean low, middle, 
and luxury housing. 

Mr. WIDNALL. To the best of my 
knowledge this does not restrict the pres- 
ent operations. It has improved in many 
areas of existing law. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Does the gentle- 
man feel provision should be made in this 
bill for luxury housing, that the Federal 
Government should help support by FHA 
insurance or other means the building 
of luxury cooperatives or luxury rental 
houses? 

Mr. WIDNALL. There is a clause in 
the bill that refers to the single-family 
house which would insure the amounts 
that can be insured through FHA. I 
would remind the gentleman that the 
FHA program has been a profitable pro- 
gram, it has resulted in no cost to the 
taxpayers of the United States. There 
is in the insurance fund over $1 billion, 
and there is a need—at least, it was dem- 
onstrated to the committee—for the 
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ability to insure some higher priced 
housing in the field. This does not in- 
volve Government funds. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Does the gentle- 
man feel that a housing bill of this na- 
ture should make provision of any kind 
for luxury housing? Does not the gen- 
tleman feel that private enterprise is 
well able to take care of the building of 
luxury houses, whether it is a private 
apartment rental building, or coopera- 
tive, or homes of any kind? 

Mr. WIDNALL. The best answer to 
that is that the committee felt in recent 
years the cost of construction has mate- 
rially increased, both the material cost 
and land cost, to the point where the 
limit should be increased to give recog- 
nition to these costs. I do not think 
there was any intent on the part of the 
members of the committee on either side 
of the aisle to provide for luxury housing, 
but there is a recognition of increased 
costs. This is particularly true in the 
urban areas of some of the great metro- 
politan cities where land costs are very 
high today, and also the cost of construc- 
tion. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. As a matter of pol- 
icy, does the gentleman take the position 
in connection with luxury housing in 
apartment buildings, that the Govern- 
ment should become involved? 

Mr. WIDNALL. May I say to the gen- 
tleman I certainly feel we should help 
those in the low- and middle-income 
brackets. There is no priority given to 
this. It will provide jobs, it will maintain 
jobs in some of the high-cost areas. 

I know in my own particular con- 
gressional district the laboring man 
there is probably the highest paid con- 
struction worker in the housing field in 
the United States, and the cost has gone 
up materially in that area. 

Mr. MULTER. The FHA insurance 
program does not insure the luxury 
house, either rented or sold, whether one 
or multi-family units. On the other 
hand, in the renewal program, if the local 
plan is adopted by the community and 
approved by the housing agency as con- 
templated, low-income housing, middle- 
income housing, and luxury housing are 
part of the overall trend. In some in- 
stances the housing agency has approved 
that kind of plan. I think that is what 
the gentleman from New York was re- 
ferring to. There have been some abuses 
where apartment houses only have been 
able to acquire at low cost some of the 
property acquired to aid slum clearance 
apartment property. To the extent that 
some luxury housing does come under 
the urban renewal plan, I think it is sold 
off as fast as possible. They are not to 
operate luxury housing. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Does not the gen- 
tleman feel that as a matter of policy 
any urban renewal building of any na- 
ture or description should be restricted 
to the lower-income housing? Those 
abuses the gentleman and I know have 
taken place in the past in this con- 
nection. 
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Mr. MULTER. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from New York that is only by 
violating the clear intent that has been 
written into the housing laws all through 
the years as part of the preamble or in 
the law itself. It is a violation of that in- 
tent to encourage luxury housing as part 
of these plans. If it is a small part of 
it, it has a proper place, but there have 
been too many abuses, they have gotten 
too much help out of this program. To 
that extent, I think the agency should 
stop that from happening. The present 
intent of the report and the legislation 
itself is to create more housing for the 
masses, the middle-income housing and 
low-income housing. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. I think the gentleman as 
well as the House know my constituents 
have had cause for complaint in regard 
to the attitude taken in connection with 
appraisals when they are dislocated by 
urban renewal projects. I have spoken 
to the gentleman because of the fact that 
these individuals do not receive enough 
money to acquire comparable housing 
elsewhere. I had hoped maybe the com- 
mittee would see fit to send their sub- 
committee around to the areas, such as I 
have mentioned to look into this matter, 
because I think it is serious. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I know the gentle- 
man has called this to my attention and 
undoubtedly other Members of the House. 
This is being suggested for investigation 
by the subcommittee. 

Mr. PELLY. There are some areas 
where a newspaper article came out and 
said these people are bulldozing human 
rights, and that is certainly the way the 
people feel. 

Mr, GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL, I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. GROSS. I seem to get the im- 
pression from the colloquy between the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FARB- 
STEIN] and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Mutter] that the abuses of 
the luxury housing fund are in New 
York, that is the city of New York prob- 
ably. I wonder if this could be true and 
if that is where most of the violations 
have taken place? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I think in all fair- 
ness this has happened in a great many 
areas throughout the United States. 
There have been some in New York, I 
believe, and some right here in Washing- 
ton, D.C., which you can see as you look 
out your window. 

Mr. GROSS. Then this is more gen- 
eral than I supposed. Would the gentle- 
man expand on that a little as to how 
much of these funds are going for luxury 
apartments and luxury housing? 

Mr. WIDNALL. The urban renewal 
funds in this bill do not go to builders to 
build the buildings. The funds do go to 
acauire property which is sold to the 
developers. In that way there can be a 
subsidy for luxury housing which should 
not be, and I think I agree with the pur- 
pose of the gentleman asking the ques- 
tion—I think we should get back to the 
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original conception of the urban renewal 
effort on clearing slums and helping 
those who live in the slums to have a 
decent home environment and to have a 
decent home. 

Mr. GROSS. The trouble with this is 
in New York and Washington princi- 
pally? Is this the way it has been oper- 
ating? 

Mr. WIDNALL. No, there are areas in 
which this has taken place and the law 
is so written that it can take place. 

Mr. GROSS. But not in New Jersey 
or Iowa? 

Mr. WIDNALL. It is in the law so 
that it can be done, but it is not the 
intent of the Congress, 

Mr. GROSS, But this is not taking 
place in New Jersey or Iowa? Is that 
correct? 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. PIRNIE. I would like first to 
compliment the gentleman and the com- 
mittee for this bill and take this time 
to inquire as to the provision of hous- 
ing for the elderly. Could the gentle- 
man comment as to the extent of the 
demand there is for such financing and 
whether the provision included in this 
bill is in the opinion of the gentleman 
adequate? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I do not have the fig- 
ures with me. Perhaps the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Rarns] or another 
member of the subcommittee has the 
figures, but I will obtain the figures later 
and before we act on this bill, I will an- 
swer the gentleman’s question in con- 
nection with that. 

Mr. PIRNIE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I feel that this is a 
program for which there is a great de- 
mand. It seems to be operating satis- 
factorily at the present time at least, 
so far as our committee as a subcom- 
mittee has been able to find in studying 
the program. 

Mr. PIRNIE. In other words, the de- 
mand is being met through this source? 

Mr. WIDNALL. The present demand, 
yes, I believe. 

Mr. PIRNIE. That is, the demand as 
of the present time. I thank the gentle- 
man for the information. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to take this opportunity to associ- 
ate myself with the remarks of the gen- 
tleman now addressing the Committee of 
the Whole in the well of the House for 
his splendid commendation of our retir- 
ing chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill which we 
worked out in the Housing Subcommittee 
and which is now before us is a sound 
bill and has my wholehearted support. 
Of course, I will be frank to say that I 
had hoped that we could include a larger 
authorization for the urban renewal pro- 
gram and a larger number of low-rent 
public housing units. However, we had 
to reckon with the fact that it was late 
in the session and it was necessary to 
work out the best bill we could, as quick- 
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ly as possible. This bill will carry all of 
our vital programs for housing, urban 
renewal, and community development for 
the year to come and, as we all know, 
there will be major housing legislation 
next spring. 

While this bill does not go as far as 
some of us would like, it is by no means 
simply a “barebones” bill, In addition, 
to the $600 million authorization for the 
urban renewal program and the 35,000 
new units of public housing, it makes a 
considerable number of improvements in 
the housing field. I am particularly 
pleased that it makes some meaningful 
progress toward easing the burden on 
people displaced by urban renewal and 
other government programs, It does this 
by providing that a displaced family will 
have its rent paid for the first 3 months 
in the new quarters. This will help them 
get a good start in better housing. Also, 
displaced small business firms will re- 
ceive an outright payment of $1,000 in 
addition to present moving expense pay- 
ments to help them get a new start. 

The bill also has a very valuable pro- 
vision to help handicapped people. In 
general, the handicapped would get the 
same special provisions under existing 
programs which are now available to the 
elderly. This includes the low-interest 
direct loans for rental and cooperative 
housing. 

The provisions of this bill will help 
cities throughout the country and I know 
that Philadelphia will benefit greatly. 
The urban renewal program, along with 
the mass transit program enacted earlier 
this year, can contribute much toward 
making Philadelphia an ever better place 
to live and work. 

In Philadelphia, blight that was 
threatening to engulf large sections of 
the city has been arrested, and a pro- 
gram launched to rehabilitate these 
areas. Hopeless slums have come down. 
New buildings—residential, business, and 
commercial—are rising on the cleared 
sites. In deteriorating neighborhoods 
where rehabilitation is feasible, old but 
sound structures have been upgraded 
and general neighborhood improvements 
instituted. Historic landmarks have 
been restored. 

These activities have all given new life 
and beauty to the city. And areas and 
neighborhoods which paid little in taxes, 
have been turned into tax assets. Mayor 
Tate recently reported that the increase 
in tax ratables through urban renewal 
exceeds the assessments removed 
through redevelopment activity. 

As we know, communities that par- 
ticipate in the Federal aid programs 
make substantial contributions toward 
their cost. But private enterprise and 
local government cannot finance the job 
by themselves. Federal financial aid is 
essential. 

We have made progress, but there is 
still much to be done—in Philadelphia 
and in the other cities of the Nation. 
Millions of people still live in slums. 
Millions live in housing that is inade- 
quate. Over a half million families need 
decent low-rent housing. In summary, 
we have still to redeem the 1949 Housing 
Act pledge of “a decent home in a decent 
neighborhood for every American fam- 
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ily.” This 1964 Housing Act is another 
step toward the redemption of that 
pledge. I earnestly urge its enactment. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. DOWDY. In regard to some of 
the questions asked a while ago, and I 
have forgotten just who asked the ques- 
tions, but right here in the District of 
Columbia about which I have more in- 
formation than about other areas, thus 
far in 14 or 15 years under the urban 
renewal program there has not yet been 
built under the urban renewal program 
a single unit of low-cost or middle- 
income housing. I thought that infor- 
mation might be of interest. I have a 
great number of letters in my office for 
any gentleman in the House who cares 
to see them, and I have some from the 
gentleman’s own State. I have some 
from every State in the Union including 
New Jersey about what people think 
about the urban renewal program in 
their areas. I would be glad for them to 
see any of these statements that the gen- 
tleman wishes to see. 

Mr. WIDNALL. In conclusion, I 
would like to remind the Members that 
this bill does not include District of Co- 
lumbia urban renewal. That is handled 
through the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee. It does not come out of our 
committee. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Ohio [Mrs. Frances P, BOL- 
TON] may extend her remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Chairman, as you and other Members of 
the House know, I have always supported 
legislation that would bring improved 
housing to the people of our country. I 
am particularly interested in the bill 
that is before the House today, and want 
to state that if I were present I would 
vote for this housing bill. I deeply regret 
that unforeseen circumstances make it 
necessary for me to be out of Washington 
when this vote is taken. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the distinguished majority 
leader of the House, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, the Honorable Cart ALBERT. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this bill. 

This is legislation of a high order of 
importance. It comes to us as a biparti- 
san measure, the result of intensive study 
by the Subcommittee on Housing of all 
phases of the Government’s role in hous- 
ing and community development. It is 
my understanding that it was approved 
by the subcommittee unanimously, and 
by the full Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee with only one dissenting vote. 

This is an omnibus bill in the sense 
that it deals in comprehensive fashion 
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with programs of housing, urban re- 
newal and planning, and community fa- 
cilities. It is nevertheless a moderate 
bill in that it is addressed to the needs 
of only a 12-month period. It is mainly 
concerned with the improvement of pro- 
grams previously authorized. 

Though moderate and limited, the 
Housing Act of 1964 is nevertheless es- 
sential to the vital interests of our peo- 
ple and our communities. A number of 
our most important programs in the field 
of urban renewal and housing cannot go 
forward without the additional authori- 
zations provided in this legislation. Once 
given this extension, they can proceed 
with still greater effectiveness than in 
the past. 

At this time I wish to express my ad- 
miration for the remarkable cooperation 
among both majority and minority mem- 
bers of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee in developing this legislation. The 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Rams! is recognized as a foremost 
authority in the subject matter of this 
bill. He is no less recognized for his ex- 
pertise than for his fairmindedness and 
diplomacy. 

The ranking minority members, the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. WID- 
NALL], abjuring partisanship, has pro- 
vided statesmanlike leadership in seek- 
ing a consensus in support of a sound 
bill to present to this body. We all 
know also the deep interest. which the 
distinguished chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] has taken in 
this field of legislation over many, many 
years. ‘This bill is still further evidence 
of the quality of his leadership. 

To those who might wish that this bill 
were bolder in its innovations and dealt 
more directly with some of the great pre- 
dictable problems of the future, I say 
that these things should come at their 
proper time. We are dealing now with 
the problems of today and the immedi- 
ate future. The broader measures that 
have been proposed for some of the great 
emerging problems have not been re- 
jected and will not be forgotten. It is 
a safe prediction that this body, next 
year and in the years to come, will be 
asked to do all those things which need 
to be done to enable our Federal Govern- 
ment to discharge its responsibilities in 
the housing and urban field. 

The bill’s major features are as fol- 
lows: 

Title I of the bill would permit lower 
downpayments and higher mortgage 
amounts on FHA sales housing and 
would provide additional protection 
against foreclosure for FHA homeown- 
ers. 

Title II would authorize additional 
funds for low interest direct loans for 
rental housing for the elderly, and would 
provide new housing aids for the handi- 
capped. 

Title III would, first, authorize an ad- 
ditional $600 million for grants under the 
urban renewal program; second, tighten 
the urban renewal program requirements 
to encourage more rehabilitation and 
code enforcement; third, provide a new 
program of rehabilitation loans to aid 
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homeowners and businesses in urban re- 
newal areas to improve their properties; 
and fourth, tighten relocation require- 
ments and provide additional relocation 
benefits to displaced. businesses, non- 
profit organizations, individuals, and 
families. 

Title IV would authorize 35,000 addi- 
tional units of low-rent public housing. 

Title V would authorize an additional 
$150 million for direct loans under the 
rural housing program administered by 
the Farmers Home Administration. 

Title VI would authorize a limited 
grant program to encourage on-the-job 
training and short-term courses of in- 
struction to provide the skills needed for 
local administration of urban programs. 

Title VII would provide an additional 
$20 million for the public works planning 
advance program. 

Title VIII would broaden the invest- 
ment authority of savings and loan asso- 
ciations. 

Title IX would provide an additional 
$25 million for grants for the open 
space—parks and playgrounds - pro- 
gram. 

I must comment on one saddening as- 
pect of the task before us today. This 
is the last such bill that will be brought 
to us through the efforts of the present 
great chairman of the Housing Subcom- 
mittee. His leadership in the field of 
housing and urban legislation has re- 
sulted in the enactment of some of the 
most significant domestic legislation in 
the history of the United States. In this 
body he is the recognized authority on 
the subject, having been a member of 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
since 1945 and chairman of its Sub- 
committee on Housing since 1955. Dur- 
ing almost every year since he became a 
member of the Banking ant Currency 
Committee, comprehensive legislation 
has been enacted covering the many as- 
pects of housing and home financing. 
An omnibus housing bill was enacted 
each year from 1948 through 1959, A 
major comprehensive housing bill was 
enacted in 1961, a Senior Citizens Hous- 
ing Act was enacted in 1962, and the 
Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964 
was enacted last month. The gentleman 
from Alabama has dealt with the needs 
of both rural and urban dwellers 
throughout the Nation, and with the 
needs of our cities for community facili- 
ties, urban renewal, planning and hous- 
ing for low-income families. In addition 
to his important role in early legislation, 
beginning with the Housing Act of 1955 
the gentleman’s subcommittee handled 
all of the large and complex housing bills, 
and he personally managed each of these 
bills, save one, on the floor. The mod- 
ern day demand for new Federal hous- 
ing programs—student and faculty hous- 
ing on college campuses, housing for the 
elderly, those displaced by governmental 
action, and other moderate-income fami- 
lies requiring special financial measures 
to bring housing within their means, all 
have been handled by the able and dedi- 
cated gentleman from Alabama. His 
loss after so many years of extraordinary 
service to the people of his State and to 
the Nation is a loss we can hardly sus- 
tain. It is typical of his entire career 
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that the bill he brings us now is one of 
such constructive purpose and of such 
high technical quality, thoroughly con- 
sidered, and enjoying broad bipartisan 
support. The gentleman from Alabama 
is one of the great Americans of our gen- 
eration. -He is truly one of the great 
Congressman of all time. l 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Ninety-one 
Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 223] 

Alger Haley Passman 
Auchincloss Hanna Pillion 
Baring Harsha Powell 
Bolton, Harvey, Mich. Rivers, Alaska 

Frances P. Hays Ryan, Mich, 
Buckley Healey tt 
Burton, Utah Hébert Selden 
Cameron Hoffman Senner 
Cohelan Jones, Ala. She 
Cooley King, Calif. Shipley 
Davis, Tenn Landrum Springer 
Diggs Lankford Staebler 
Dingell Lesinski Teague, Tex 
Edwards Lloyd Thompson, La 
Evins Majilliard Toll 
Flynt Mathias Willis 
Giaimo Miller, N.Y. Wilson, 
Gil Morrison Charles H 
Griffin Nedzi Winstead 
Hagan, Ga Olson, Minn. 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Keocu, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 12175, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 373 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, at 
this time may I yield such time as she 
may require to the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey [Mrs. DWYER]. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Chairman, the 
Housing Act of 1964 is legislation which 
deserves the support of all our colleagues, 
on both sides of the aisle. It is a modest 
bill but a highly constructive one. It 
would provide new life and funds for a 
number of very important housing pro- 
grams but it would also adopt significant 
reforms, especially in the urban renewal 
program. 

It is a product of compromise in the 
best sense of the word—the adjustment 
of differences between responsible legis- 
lators who want to continue and improve 
government programs of great impor- 
tance to people and to the economy. A 
measure of the success of this compro- 
mise effort is the fact that the Housing 
Subcommittee reported the bill to the 
full Banking and Currency Committee 
without a single dissenting vote while 
the full committee reported the bill fa- 
vorably by a vote of 18 to 1 with 4 mem- 
bers voting present. 

Major credit for this achievement must 
be shared by the chairman and ranking 
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minority member of the Housing Sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Alabama, 
Congressman Ralxs, and the gentleman 
from New Jersey; Congressman WIDNALL, 
respectively, who are chiefly responsible 
for producing the compromise bill. As 
a member of the subcommittee and a co- 
sponsor with the gentleman from New 
Jersey, Congressman WIDNALL, of the Re- 
publican housing bill, I am especially 
pleased that the compromise bill con- 
tains several important features of our 
earlier bill. 

The committee bill is notable, too, Mr. 
Chairman, for what it has left out. It 
was the committee’s judgment—in light 
of the questions raised during the hear- 
ings and the absence of totally convinc- 
ing testimony—that several new admin- 
istration proposals should be omitted 
from this year’s bill. These included the 
proposal for a new FHA insurance pro- 
gram for subdivision development and 
the development of new satellite commu- 
nities. 

In addition to the extension of exist- 
ing programs and the authorization of 
necessary new funds, generally for a 1- 
year period, the committee bill includes 
several provisions of special interest or 
importance. For example, the bill would 
increase the dollar limits on the amounts 
of home mortgages insured by the FHA, 
thus refiecting the higher average cost 
of home building and the increasing 
number of people buying houses for 
growing families and in higher cost 
areas. It would also encourage the pri- 
vate rehabilitation of older residential 
areas by liberalizing the standards by 
which the FHA determines whether to 
insure home improvement loans. Under 
existing standards, insured home im- 
provement loans in the so-called gray 
areas of a community are virtually im- 
possible to obtain—an ironic situation 
which helps defeat the supposed objec- 
tives of our overall housing program and 
serves only to assure further need for 
public urban renewal activities. 

The committee has taken a significant 
further step, Mr. Chairman, in its con- 
tinuing effort to reduce the number of 
foreclosures on FHA-insured mortgages 
and help people save their homes when 
temporary misfortune causes them to 
default on their mortgage payments. In 
1959, our committee encouraged lenders 
to hold off foreclosure in worthy cases 
by assuring them that they would not 
lose interest on defaulted payments, and 
we authorized the Commissioner of the 
FHA to acquire mortgages as a last re- 
sort when lenders refused to cooperate 
in avoiding foreclosures. The pending 
bill moves further in this direction by 
providing additional authority to the 
FHA Commissioner to protect the in- 
terests of lenders when they agree to ex- 
ercise forbearance and to provide assist- 
ance to mortgagors who want to save 
their homes but are faced with fore- 
closure through no fault of their own. 

One of the most successful programs 
in the field of housing has been housing 
for the elderly, including the program of 
direct loans to private nonprofit corpora- 
tions and consumer cooperatives to pro- 
vide housing for older persons who are 
ineligible for public housing but unable 
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to afford decent housing in the local pri- 
vate market. Since the existing $275 
million authorization for the revolving 
fund will shortly be exhausted, this bill 
would authorize an additional $75 mil- 
lion for loan purposes and thus would 
keep the program alive until Congress 
can review the situation again next year. 

In the related section 221 program, the 
committee proposes to make individual 
elderly persons who are 62 or older eligi- 
ble to occupy or purchase special low- 
interest FHA-insured housing, providing 
they meet the same low- or moderate- 
income qualifications which apply to 
families under the present law. 

The committee bill would also broaden 
the existing housing for the elderly pro- 
grams to include the same types of 
assistance for handicapped families or 
individuals whose impairments substan- 
tially impede their ability to live inde- 
pendently and for whom more suitable 
housing would improve their ability to 
live independently. The situation of 
handicapped persons is very similar to 
that of elderly persons and the demon- 
strated success of the housing programs 
in question in meeting the particular 
needs of older people strongly suggests 
they would serve equally well the needs 
of the handicapped. 

Of all its features, Mr. Chairman, this 
bill’s urban renewal provisions may be 
of the greatest consequence. Few would 
disagree with the basic purpose of the 
slum clearance and urban renewal pro- 
gram—that is, to help our centers of pop- 
ulation wipe out the slums that breed 
disease and delinquency and perpetuate 
poverty, and to help restore cities as de- 
cent places in which to live and work. 
But in the view of many of us, the actual 
functioning of urban renewal has too 
often departed from its fundamental ob- 
jectives. 

We have strongly criticized the over- 
reliance on bulldozer techniques as op- 
posed to more selective clearance and 
greater emphasis on rehabilitation of 
existing structures. We have objected 
to the replacement of residential hous- 
ing with high-cost commercial construc- 
tion which has tended to create new 
slum conditions elsewhere and magnify 
problems of dislocation. We have ex- 
pressed concern at the sometimes inade- 
quate arrangements for helping the peo- 
ple and small businesses who are dis- 
placed by urban renewal. And, in gen- 
eral, we have insisted that the human 
element in urban renewal should not be 
sacrificed to business and economic con- 
siderations. 

Many of our criticisms and objectives 
were reduced to legislative form when 
minority members of the Housing Sub- 
committee introduced our alternative 
bill, shortly before the administration 
sent its recommended legislation to the 
Congress. The subcommittee’s earlier 
investigation of the urban renewal pro- 
gram and the testimony we received dur- 
ing hearings on the housing bill con- 
firmed the validity of our approach and 
demonstrated the need for the reforms 
we proposed. In reporting out the pres- 
ent compromise bill, Mr. Chairman, the 
full committee has, in effect, agreed with 
its minority’s position and a number of 
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9 recommendations are included in the 

Among them, the bill would prohibit 
approval of an urban renewal project in- 
volving the demolition or removal of 
buildings unless the Administrator of 
HHFA determines that the objectives of 
the urban renewal plan could not be 
achieved. As the committee report 
points out: 

Extensive clearance and redevelopment of 
an urban renewal area should not be under- 
taken unless it is clear that the objectives 
of the urban renewal plan cannot be achieved 
by less costly and less drastic procedures. 


We trust that the Administrator, in 
implementing this provision, will take an 
active interest in encouraging greater 
use of rehabilitation in urban renewal 
project areas and refuse to make the 
new requirement a merely token one. 

In a related provision, the committee 
has given real substance to the minority’s 
insistence on greater use of rehabilita- 
tion by authorizing a new program. of 
low-interest loans to owners and ten- 
ants of residences or business property in 
urban renewal areas to help finance the 
rehabilitation required for code enforce- 
ment purposes or for conformity with the 
urban renewal plan. Rehabilitation has 
long been recognized as one of the po- 
tentially most valuable tools in helping 
to make our communities more livable. 
This provision of our bill will help make 
the financing of rehabilitation—which 
has been the great stumbling block—a 
great deal more practicable, and there- 
fore make an important contribution 
toward saving property which otherwise 
would deteriorate into hopeless slums. 

Another provision of the bill would 
authorize the Administrator to offer local 
governments technical and professional 
assistance in the development of self- 
help programs including self-liquidat- 
ing redevelopment projects and rehabili- 
tation projects which involve no Federal 
financial assistance. Here, too, ener- 
getic and imaginative leadership on the 
part of the Administrator could trans- 
form the new authority into a really ef- 
fective and creative device, not to speak 
of an economical one. 

In the same vein, the committee bill 
would authorize a new kind of urban re- 
newal project, one which would consist 
entirely or substantially of intensive code 
enforcement in an urban renewal area. 
This would be preventive urban renewal 
of the most constructive sort, designed to 
prevent slums and blight before deteri- 
oration has had an opportunity to take 
hold in an area. The committee, in its 
report, has made its intention perfectly 
clear by stating its expectation that the 
Administrator will see that the code en- 
forcement effort is, in effect, propor- 
tionate to the effort for clearance and 
redevelopment or for rehabilitation and 
conservation projects. 

Taken together, Mr. Chairman, these 
several reform provisions should help 
make possible in the future a substan- 
tial reduction in the need for urban re- 
newal capital grant funds to carry out 
expensive slum clearance projects. The 
old aphorism that an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure is particularly 
true in the area of urban renewal. 
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In a related matter, the committee also 
endorsed the position of its minority by 
refusing to accept an administration rec- 
ommendation that the proportion of 
capital grant funds which can be used 
for nonresidential urban renewal proj- 
ects be increased from the present 30 
percent to 35 percent. The committee 
has thus made it clear it intends that 
the urban renewal program be employed 
primarily for purposes of improving 
residential opportunities in our commu- 
nities, 

One of the most constructive aspects 
of this bill, Mr. Chairman, is the atten- 
tion it gives to the problems of people, 
including owners, tenants, and small 
businessmen who are displaced by urban 
renewal projects. The bill would in- 
crease relocation payments to a more 
realistic level and would insure that ade- 
quate housing for displaceees is made 
available and that effective assistance is 
provided families and individuals in find- 
ing such housing. These provisions im- 
plement the concern many of us have ex- 
pressed at the frequent examples of se- 
rious hardship resulting from displace- 
ment. 

I also want to mention, Mr. Chairman, 
that the bill includes a provision which I 
have proposed, in carrying out a recom- 
mendation of the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, that all 
counties, regardless of population, be 
made eligible for urban planning assist- 
ance under section 701 of the Housing 
Act. 

At present, the law restricts such as- 
sistance to counties with a population of 
50,000 or less, and experience has shown 
that this has deprived suburban areas in 
particular of the help they need to meet 
their serious planning needs. 

I have mentioned these several provi- 
sions in the housing bill to indicate my 
conviction that the real significance of 
this legislation lies not so much in the 
extension of existing housing programs 
but rather in the attention it gives to the 
need for reforming the programs in light 
of the convincing experience we have 
had. This bill will make our housing pro- 
grams more humane and more effective 
and place much greater emphasis on 
prevention of slums and blight than has 
ever been the case before. We can ex- 
pect important dividends as a result. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON]. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man and members of the Committee, in 
beginning my remarks may I join with 
our other colleagues in paying tribute to 
the distinguished gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Rarns]. It has not been my 
privilege to serve on the Housing Sub- 
committee, but in all dealings that I have 
had with him in committee, he has not 
only been courteous to me, but he has 
been considerate, has gone out of his way 
not only to explain the reasons behind 
the propositions we were considering but 
to work with me and with other mem- 
bers in the committee in solving the prob- 
lems that bothered us about various 
pieces of legislation which came before 
the committee. 
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His leadership and his knowledge will 
be greatly missed by all Members of this 
House, but particularly by the members 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. But may I say in addition to that 
that the Members who are here next 
year, and thereafter, will miss not only 
that knowledge but also the man him- 
self for the friendship and character 
that he has brought to all his work here 
in the House of Representatives. 

May I say that there will be some in 
this body who will, perhaps, be sur.. 
prised to hear me say I am in support of 
this bill. If they remember the argu- 
ment and the discussions which we had 
on the mass transit bill, I pointed out 
very clearly that I did not believe that 
many of the problems which we were 
handling not only in this bill but also 
in the mass transit bill should have the 
priorities and the financing and the 
direction of them set at the Federal level; 
that it was the responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government to make sure that the 
States and local governments had the 
funds—and, yes, the incentive—to take 
care of these programs; but that the pri- 
orities and planning for a direction of 
them should be done at a local level. 

Nevertheless, I do agree with the ob- 
jective of many of the things this bill tries 
to accomplish and that many of the pro- 
grams deal with problems which we need 
to tackle in this country. Therefore, 
inasmuch as it is not within my ability 
to change the mechanics or the way in 
which this program is organized and 
financed, and because these programs 
are in existence and have accomplished 
much and they would die if the bill is 
not enacted, I find myself in support 
of it. 

Nevertheless, there are certain sections 
of the legislation which I should like to 
call to the Committee’s attention, and I 
shall offer an amendment under the 5- 
minute rule to change one section. 

What would that amendment do? I 
point out to the Committee that under 
the bill as it is written the Federal Hous- 
ing Agency and its power to insure loans 
and mortgages will cease as of October 
1 next year. After that date it would be 
unable to make further commitments 
for loan guarantees unless this House 
enacts an additional housing bill prior to 
that time, or takes some legislative 
action. 

I point out to the members of the 
Committee the serious situation which 
this is going to create in the housing 
industry. As my letter to each Member 
of the House indicated, the financing of 
the housing business must be done ahead 
of time. Those companies which are 
engaged in the loaning business in the 
real estate field must plan their com- 
mitments well in advance. 

It may be said to me that the FHA 
has been in existence for many years, 
that certainly this Congress will renew 
its authority, that certainly this Con- 
gress wants the FHA program, and that 
next year Congress will renew the au- 
thority and extend it beyond next Octo- 
ber; but I ask any Member of this House, 
“Can you say, assuredly, that this House 
will consider a housing bill before next 
October?” If we look at the history of 
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housing bills, they have generally come 
up at the end of a session. In addition, 
as has been indicated in the colloquy 
here up to this point, there are points 
under the housing bill which members 
of the Housing Subcommittee desire to 
investigate in the field. 

This will take time and that time will 
work against a timely extension of FHA. 
I say to you that no loaning institution 
can commit funds beyond October 1 or 
plan upon committing funds beyond Oc- 
tober 1, because they cannot be sure, 
legally sure, that they will be able to in- 
sure any such program. 

Let me point out to you that if you are 
thinking in terms of multifamily pro- 
grams or large programs asking for in- 
surance, it will be impossible to start any 
program after the spring of the year 
and to start planning on it, because time 
will not premit to get a commitment and 
to get the plans approved and the plan- 
ning done and then get an FHA com- 
mitment before the 1st of October. 

I say to you it is my opinion that if we 
are going to continue the FHA program 
in a sensible, even way, if we do not wish 
to create a crisis in the housing business, 
then this is the time for action. Do not 
wait until next year. Why? Again be- 
cause of the time lag, because of the 
necessary planning ahead and the com- 
mitments ahead that must be made, and 
planning on applying for FHA guaran- 
tees that must be made. 

Let me say this: What does the amend- 
ment do? It adopts the language which 
this House adopted in the 1961 housing 
bill, which was recommended by the 
Subcommittee on Housing, which came 
to this House and was adopted by this 
House and then was stricken in confer- 
ence and changed for a date which was 
then 4 years ahead. What does it do? 
In effect it creates a rollover, setting as 
October 1 the dollar limit of commit- 
ment which FHA can make and there- 
after permitting FHA to make further 
guarantees only as their commitments 
are either canceled or paid back. 

The question has been raised does this 
take the program out of the control of 
the Congress? No, it does not. Why? 
First, because the Committee on Appro- 
priations appropriates the funds for the 
running of this program every year. 
Does it take control out of the authoriz- 
ing committee, the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency? No, it does not. 
Why? All it says is that we in the Con- 
gress want FHA to continue, that we in 
the Congress do not want to do anything 
at this time with private housing on a 
decline to create a situation which could 
well cause a crisis in the housing busi- 
ness next year. No, it does not take it 
out of the purview of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, but, rather, it 
merely says to the industry this is going 
to continue; and if we wish to expand it, 
if we wish to change it, this is always 
within the purview of the committee and 
can be handled if the housing bill is 
passed next year. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Bass). The 
Chair will count. [After counting. ] 
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One hundred and twenty-two Members 
are present, a quorum. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. The point 
has also been made about this amend- 
ment that this in actuality is a 1-year 
bill, a 1-year continuation, and therefore 
why not just have a cutoff date for FHA, 
too, which would be continued in the 
housing bill? 

I would point out that this bill does 
not cut off urban renewal or public hous- 
ing operations at the end of the year. It 
does put a time limit on expenditures. 
It does not, however, put a time limit on 
the taking of applications, the processing 
of applications, or the setting of priori- 
ties of applications pending the grant of 
further funds by the Congress. 

I urge serious consideration of this 
amendment. Let us not let FHA down 
now. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Mutter]. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
not presume upon the time of the Mem- 
bers to elaborate upon the already de- 
tailed explanations that have been made 
of this housing bill that is before us. I 
think the bill is a good bill, as you have 
already heard. I think the House will 
adopt the committee’s recommendations 
and pass it. 

I do want to take time, however, to re- 
emphasize some of the things that have 
been said about our very distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Ratns]. I believe that this piece 
of legislation, H.R. 12175, will be one 
more legislative monument to a truly 
great statesman. This is a man who is 
a gentleman in every possible interpreta- 
tion of the word; a great scholar, a diplo- 
mat, and a legislator who will long be 
remembered in this House. 

When I first came to the House in 1947 
he was already a senior member of the 
Banking and Currency Committee which 
I joined that year. But more than a 
senior member, he was a top member, so 
far as the respect and esteem of his col- 
leagues was concerned, not only on the 
committee but in all of the House. 

I dare say that there is more than one 
very good piece of legislation that would 
have been lost in committee and on the 
floor were it not for the statesmanship of 
this great man. He has done a yeoman- 
like job in all these undertakings, with 
respect for all views, no matter how 
strongly he might have differed with 
them. He reconciled differences of opin- 
ion that seemed irreconcilable. He will 
be sorely missed by his colleagues on the 
committee and in the House. 

I want to echo all that has been said by 
the Members who have preceded me and 
by our distinguished majority leader. 

ALBERT, you will be sorely missed here. 
We wish you well in all that you under- 
take in the years ahead and we know 
what you have done in your years of 
service will always be a landmark to those 
who will try to follow, as good legislators 
do, your fine example in representing not 
only their constituents but the entire 
country in bringing to it the finest leg- 
islation that we in the Congress can 
give to them, 
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Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KILBURN]. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would just like to say first that I can- 
not take the time to tell the House what 
I think of the gentleman from Alabama, 
AL Raids. We all know about him. He 
happens to be not just an esteemed col- 
league but a very close friend of mine. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion the 
amendment which will be offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OLIVER P. 
BoLTON] is a good one. I just want to 
take a minute to tell the committee that 
I am going to vote against the bill. I 
voted against the bill in the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I do believe that the 
subcommittee tried its best to draft a 
good bill and to bring it to the floor of 
the House. I believe it has done a better 
job in this instance than it did in the 
past on some of the big bills that have 
come out. Nevertheless, it does have a 
great many grants on urban renewal 
and it has 35,000 units of public housing. 
For that reason I am going to vote 
against the bill. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
McDapeE]}. 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
happy to rise in support of this bill and 
to urge its passage. 

Mr. Chairman, before commenting on 
the bill I should like to express my ap- 
preciation for the privilege of having 
worked with the distinguished and able 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. RAINS], 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing, during the past 2 years. His retire- 
ment will be a loss to the Congress and 
the Nation, yet no man will quarrel with 
his decision to seek a few hours of leisure 
away from public pressure in view of the 
tremendous service which he has ren- 
dered. 

The bill before us today represents con- 
scientious effort on the part of all mem- 
bers on the Housing Subcommittee, Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike, to gen- 
erate a meaningful new Housing Act. So 
much time has been spent in the discus- 
sion of this bill and so much achieved by 
way of a temperate and unemotional view 
of its provisions that I am proud to sup- 
port all nine titles. 

Certain sections of the bill I think are 
worthy of your special attention. Un- 
der a provision in title I of the bill an 
amendment would be inserted to modify 
all the present FHA multifamily pro- 
grams. This is done for purposes of sub- 
stituting the present “dollar limit per 
room” on the maximum amount of an 
insured mortgage. A new concept based 
on the number of family units in the 
project with dollar limit on the units 
varying with the number of bedrooms in 
each unit would be substituted. 

Under the old room count standard, 
the legislation placed the emphasis on 
an architect’s plans which would include 
the largest number of rooms to obtain 
the highest possible mortgage amount. 
This resulted in the obvious distortion of 
seeking only to have the highest num- 
ber of rooms whether they be needed or 
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not. In this change in the legislation we 
see a shift in emphasis to insure the de- 
velopment of more livable family units 
without regard to artificial and oftimes 
confusing standards. Additionally, title 
I amends section 203(k) of the National 
Housing Act. This section provided an 
FHA insurance program for home im- 
provement loans for properties located 
outside urban renewal areas. Its pur- 
pose was and is enabling the homeowner 
to make an improvement to his property 
without refinancing his existing mort- 
gage. This more feasible method of fi- 
nancing is to prevent the onset of decay 
or blight in a neighborhood which might 
well result otherwise in the necessity of 
a complete urban renewal project. 

Under the act of 1961 however, the 
Commissioner had to determine that the 
property to be improved was economi- 
cally sound. The standard used here is 
the same standard which a property in a 
neighborhood must meet in order to se- 
cure new FHA-insured home mortgages. 
It is the opinion of the committee, in 
which I concur, that this standard is too 
inflexible and that a good program de- 
signed to save the taxpayers money is 
thereby frustrated. As a result, this sec- 
tion of the act would be amended and a 
new standard, the accepted-risk program, 
would be substituted. 

While there is no guarantee that this 
new standard will be fully effective, past 
experience has shown this program can 
best be implemented through a revision 
in the law governing the Commissioner’s 
decision. It is to be hoped that this pro- 
gram will provide a substantial saving to 
the taxpayers of the Nation. 

Closely allied to this concept is a bold 
new: program in title III which would 
deal with:properties located in urban re- 
newal areas. Under this section $50 mil- 
lion of low-interest loans would be au- 
thorized: The loans would be available 
to owners or tenants of homes or busi- 
ness properties, 

The purpose would be to finance the 
rehabilitation which might be necessary 
to make the properties previously re- 
ferred to conform to code requirements 
of a municipality or carry out the long- 
range objectives of an urban renewal 
plan. This much needed program will fill 
a void comparable to the one which, in 
my opinion, existed for FHA-insured 
home improvement loans mentioned pre- 
viously, where the same situation existed 
by analogy. In some proposed urban re- 
newal areas there are properties which 
exist and are in such structural shape 
they are not suitable fare for the bull- 
dozer or wrecking cranes. Through this 
program of low-interest loans we can also 
hope to save the taxpayers considerable 
moneys by avoiding the necessity of full- 
scale urban renewal projects or the waste 
of Federal tax dollars in unnecessary 
projects of reclaiming such structurally 
sound buildings. Both these programs 
especially merit your attention, 

I am pleased to support this legislation. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN]. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have served on the Housing Subcommit- 
tee for 10 years. The chairman during 
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all of that period has been the distin- 
guished and greatly respected gentleman 
from Alabama, one of the ablest legis- 
lators it has been my privilege to know. 
He has made it a real pleasure, as well 
as a source of great satisfaction, to serve 
on the Subcommittee on Housing. We 
have all admired his tremendous grasp 
of the complex laws in this field, and his 
remarkable ability for explaining the 
complexities to the House during debate 
on our legislation. The gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Ratns] is the kind of gen- 
tleman and public servant that Ala- 
bama—or any State—could be proud of. 
Iam sorry that he is retiring from Con- 
gress, for we who have had his strong 
leadership on housing legislation, and his 
wise counsel on other issues coming be- 
fore the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, will sorely miss his judgment and 
insight on these matters. I want to take 
this opportunity—as we debate the final 
one of a long series of outstanding hous- 
ing bills written chiefly by the gentle- 
man from Alabama, ALBERT RAINS, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing—to express here on the House floor 
my gratitude for what he has done for 
the lower-income and moderate-income 
families of this country in helping them 
to obtain decent housing at costs within 
their means. This job is far from done. 
It is a battle far from won. But the 
gentleman from Alabama, ALBERT RAINS, 
has been a great architect in the design of 
a structure of laws which will mean bet- 
ter housing for all citizens, and new life 
and freedom from blight for our cities 
and rural areas. 

There is nothing I could add to the 
fine presentation made here today by the 
gentleman from Alabama, Chairman 
Rarns, on the provisions of the new Hous- 
ing bill. There are features in it which 
will help millions of American families, 
from the very poor, to the middle-income 
family buying a $30,000 home. It will 
help our cities to continue the battle 
against blight, slums and strangulation. 
It provides new machinery for solving 
the terribly serious problems of disloca- 
tion and hardship suffered by those who 
must move from urban renewal areas. 

In this respect, the bill establishes a 
better approach to an extremely impor- 
tant need—the need for human redevel- 
opment to go hand in hand with urban 
redevelopment. This was the basic con- 
cern of a speech which I delivered a 
month ago, prior to committee action on 
the new housing bill, when I addressed 
the Southwest Regional Convention of 
the National Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment Officials. 

Mr. Chairman, under unanimous con- 
sent previously granted in the House, I 
submit at this point in my remarks the 
text of my talk at the NAHRO conven- 
tion, because I think it places in per- 
spective the scope of the problems this 
bill seeks to help solve, and also sets out 
some of the things we in the cities are 
doing on our own to provide help to so 
many of those mired deep not only in 
the slums of tenement districts but in 
the slums of the human spirit. 

The President’s war on poverty bill, 
which Congress has just passed in final 
form this week, provides another avenue 
to the solution of these problems, as do 
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the Vocational Educational Act, the food 
stamp bill, the tax cut bill, and now this 
housing bill, to name a few of our major 
achievements in this Congress. 

The speech referred to is as follows: 


REMARKS BY CONGRESSWOMAN LEONOR K. 
SULLIVAN AT LUNCHEON MEETING OF SOUTH- 
WEsT REGIONAL CONVENTION, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF HOUSING AND REDEVELOP- 
MENT OFFICIALS, CHASE HOTEL, Sr. Lovis, 
Mo., TUESDAY, JULY 14, 1964 


I am delighted to be able to participate in 
this regional conference—for a great many 
personal, as well as official reasons—and I 
think it was most thoughtful of the Repub- 
liċan Party to schedule their national con- 
vention this week so that Congress would 
not be in session and I could be here in St. 
Louis. As a rule, I do not leave Capitol Hill 
even for a luncheon in downtown Washing- 
ton, when the House is in session—no mat- 
ter how minor the business before the House 
might appear to be on a particular day—so 
it would have been unlikely for me to be 
here if we were not in recess right now. 

Now that I am here, there are several 
courses of action open to me. As a native, 
all-my-life St. Louisan, I could welcome you 
to my hometown and express the hope that 
you are enjoying your stay here. But I 
hardly think that is necessary, in view of 
the fact that the convention is already 3 
days old and you have been appropriately 
welcomed by the mayor and other officials 
and civic leaders. Moreover, I cannot 
imagine how a group such as this could pos- 
sibly fail to have a wonderful time in St. 
Louis, and I am just going to assume you 
have enjoyed every minute of your stay. 

Well, then, I could tell you all about the 
great achievements of St. Louls—and the 
problems, too—in housing and in redevelop- 
ment. But you have seen our handiwork in 
housing and redevelopment and you know 
it is good. And the problems here are not 
too different from those all of you encounter 
in your own communities. 

Should I then outline for you what the 
Congress will, or might, do about housing 
and urban renewal legislation in this amaz- 
ing session which has been writing legisla- 
tive history so dramatically in so many 
new directions? You have already had the 
opportunity to hear, at your banquet last 
night, from the one person who knows more 
about housing and related legislation than 
any other single Member of Congress—my 
chairman on the Subcommittee on Housing 
of the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency—Congressman ALBERT Rains. His 
wisdom and legislative skill have been 
primarily responsible for the far-reaching 
improvements made by Congress in the past 
decade in the legislation which is remaking 
our cities and towns, and making them bet- 
ter places in which to live and to work than 
they have been in many years. No, it would 
be unnecessary for me to try to cover that 
same ground. 

This is my 10th year—out of a dozen spent 
in the Congress—in which I have served on 
the Housing Subcommittee. In all of that 
time, Congressman Rares has been not just 
the chairman but also the moving spirt—the 
key—the motivator—the miracle worker, if 
you will, of congressional action on housing 
legislation. His decision to leave Congress 
after this session will deprive us of tested 
leadership genius in housing and urban re- 
newal legislation, and will make it harder for 
you who are the implementers of that legis- 
lation to do your job. That means that we 
in the Congress and you in the cities and 
towns are going to have to work much hard- 
er if we are to maintain the progress which 
ALBERT RAINs has made possible in this field. 
Naturally, we all feel we have been working 
pretty hard at the job already, so the pros- 
pect of even harder work and greater respon- 
sibility, and the need for more imagination 
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on our part to fill the gap left by Congress- 
man Rains’ retirement from Congress are not 
exactly appealing at this point. 

If you and I believe in what we have been 
doing, and trying to do under his leadership, 
then we have no choice but to do our best 
to carry on next year and in the years there- 
after to the best of our respective abilities. 
The strength of our system of government 
lies in the fact that most Americans, when 
faced with greater responsibilities in the 
public interest and in pubile service, find re- 
newed energy somewhere and try to rise to 
new challenges, I am sure that will be true in 
this case, too. 

But there will be many instances when we 
will feel a little lost because the gentleman 
from Alabama who shouldered these respon- 
sibilities so ably for so long in the Congress 
is resting on his laurels down in Alabama, 
or wherever he may be, and I, for one, will 
certainly want to keep in touch with him 
and have the benefit of his advice and guid- 
ance. 

Federal participation in the rehabilita- 
tion and redevelopment of our cities goes 
back three decades to the early days of the 
first administration of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. The basic idea then was to provide 
jobs, and housing construction was then— 
as it is today—one of the best generators 
of employment opportunities, and one of 
the most socially desirable types of work to 
encourage. In these past 30 years or 80, 
America has been transformed from a coun- 
try composed largely of renters to a country 
in which a majority of the families own or 
are buying the homes in which they live. 
The cooperative apartment program helped 
to accelerate that trend. On the other hand, 
however, most of the single-family dwell- 
ings were going up outside the city limits, 
where land costs were cheaper and a mod- 
erate-income family would have a better 
chance of affording a lot which had a little 
yard alongside or in back of the dwelling. 

In 1949, Congress made perhaps its most 
important single step in the rescue of the 
American city from the blight and strangula- 
tion which was taking place in so many of 
our major urban centers. Since then, as 
you all know, city after city has embarked 
on tremendous urban renewal projects trans- 
forming horrible slums and decaying com- 
mercial wasteland into beautiful new plazas 
and apartment developments and intelli- 
gently planned industrial or commercial 
parks. This rejuvenation and glamoriza- 
tion—if that is the word—of onetime ugly 
and wretched urban badlands is still going 
on and has a long way yet to go before we 
can consider our cities the models of modern- 
day comfort and convenience they can and 
should be. 

But every advance has been slow, and at 
the expense of great sacrifice on the part of 
many. Each improvement has carried a 
price tag, not only in terms of Federal and 
local tax funds, or the lost profits of dis- 
placed businesses, but, more importantly, 
at the expense of much human turmoil and 
dislocation and hardship. 

Much of this could have been avoided if 
we had all been a bit wiser, if human beings 
were not so unpredictable and often just 
plain contrary, if bureaucrats were all re- 
silient and superintelligent, and if the public 
had had a better understanding and ap- 
preciation of what was being attempted. 

When you toured the dramatic new areas 
of St. Louis during this convention, you saw 
some outstanding fruits of civic leadership 
and community spirit and government-labor- 
business cooperation carried out here in truly 
impressive fashion. We are all proud of 
those new areas, and of the contribution 
they make to our great city. But who—even 
in St. Louis—except the battle-scarred peo- 
ple who led the way—remembers the end- 
less hours of wrangling and discord, the per- 
sonal abuse, the political warfare, the missed 
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meals and the missed hours of sleep and the 
indigestion and possible heart attacks which 
accompanied the planning and the initiation 
and the early stages of these great achieve- 
ments? 

This is the sort of thing we in the Con- 
gress are used to. It sometimes takes years 
to battle a program through to enactment, 
and more years to get it into operation, lead- 
ing eventually to something someone can see 
or touch and understand, and perhaps enjoy. 
During the years of infighting over the idea, 
the only people among the general public who 
seem to show much interest are those who 
are strongly and bitterly opposed to the 
whole concept, and who see the doom of the 
Republic and the destruction of all of our 
liberties in whatever it is of a new and dif- 
ferent nature which has been proposed. But 
by the time the idea becomes law, and from 
law becomes program, and from program be- 
comes a funded budget item, and from the 
appropriations stage eventually becomes real- 
ity, most of those who opposed the idea so 
bitterly tend to become reconciled to it and 
from there even go on to approve of it, even 
if grudgingly. Some seem to forget entirely 
about the fight they put up to block it. 
There is a good example of that in Washing- 
ton, for instance, in the Peace Corps. 

This is not always true, of course, for there 
are some who still weep over the Social Secu- 
rity Act of 1935 and there are certainly those 
who tend to believe that all of the bathtubs 
in the public housing projects are still full 
of coal. 

My advice to you, then—you who are the 
professionals in the housing and redevelop- 
ment field or who are the appointive or 
elected officials who must make judgments 
and determinations affecting your com- 
mittees’ participation in these programs—is 
to keep always ahead of you, in plain sight, 
what it is you are striving to do, and the 
results you envision, and then try to com- 
municate to your neighbors the dreams you 
are dreaming. I would say this is the biggest 
part of your jobs. Very often, it is the part 
which is neglected in favor of trying to solve 
the daily crises over details which, in the 
long run, will be pretty trivial, even though 
they cause you heartaches and fatigue at the 
moment. 

I am very much taken with the theme of 
your convention, particularly for this group 
of men and women who have performed so 
many miracles of urban facelifting, the 
theme: “The Total Picture.” What you do 
to and for our cities is a dramatic example 
of physical rebuilding. You have been given 
the power and the funds to do these tremen- 
dous jobs, however, not because the politi- 
cians who vote the funds, or the public who 
pays them in taxes, are so all-fired beauty 
conscious. Urban renewal, just as in the 
case of public housing, has grown out of hu- 
man needs, rather than esthetic y X 
I hope it is not heresy for me to say that 
here. Even if it were, I wouldn't care. 

We needed to rejuvenate our cities because 
the people who lived in them were drowning 
in filth and in congestion and in discomfort 
ranging to misery. But as we began getting 
on with the job of wiping out slums and 
rebuilding for a better environment, the 
revolution in farm technology and in argri- 
cultural economics sent millions of new peo- 
ple to the cities looking for jobs, and we 
have never caught up with or worked our 
way out of the resulting demand for decent 
housing at reasonable cost. 

Relocation of the families uprooted and 
dislocated by urban improvements thus be- 
comes almost a nightmare. 

I do not need to tell this audience that no 
matter how many glorious monuments and 
beautiful neighborhoods we build under 
urban renewal, that vital program cannot be 
@ success unless and until we solve the re- 
housing problem of people who are displaced. 
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Urban renewal and belatedly the highway 
program and now the new mass transit pro- 
gram just enacted by the Congress, cannot go 
forward unless we provide a just and equi- 
table program to take care of the victims of 
progress. And by taking care of them, no 
person of conscience can mean simply pro- 
viding those who live in our rundown slums 
with other rundown slums in which to live. 

Experience has shown that many people 
displaced by programs such as urban re- 
newal can afford to live in better housing 
with the help and guidance of relocation 
authorities, But the cruel fact remains that 
there are many—such as those handicapped 
by infirmities, illiteracy or lack of skills, 
broken families, and so on—who cannot find 
good housing on their own. By relocation 
we must mean finding decent homes for those 
who can afford them and also finding decent 
homes for those who need them, but cannot 
afford them. If we cannot achieve this, our 
other programs can be only limited successes 
at best. 

This brings us, inevitably, to the question 
of public housing. In the Congress of the 
United States, this is almost a bad word. 

Public housing was originally, and still is, 
a bold, pioneering effort, and, therefore, it 
has lived in a goldfish bowl in which none of 
its faults can be hidden from the attacks 
of avowed opponents or even the casual criti- 
cism of well-meaning observers. You have 
been so badgered and hounded by profes- 
sional antipublic housers that it almost takes 
a major act of courage to admit and rectify 
the genuine problems that have arisen. 

All too often, those of us who know the 
facts of public housing and who are devoted 
to its objectives have been placed on the 
defensive. Too often, you have been so pre- 
occupied with defending the program against 
bitter attack and fighting for its mere con- 
tinuation that it has limited your ability to 
find ways of doing your job more effective- 
ly. It has taken an all-out fight just to pre- 
serve the existing public housing program. 

We also know that the public housing pro- 
gram has not achieved all of its goals, and 
know that for all the good it has accom- 
plished it is an embattled and controversial 
thing. 

But we will never solve the relocation 
crisis for displaced low-income families 
forced to move from slum-ridden urban re- 
newal sites unless and until the role of public 
housing in the relocation process is more 
generally recognized and appreciated. And 
that will not occur until those of you who 
are in the public housing field work more 
effectively to win community acceptance for 
your projects and more vigorously to elim- 
inate those things about the projects which 
contribute to public misunderstanding or 
animosity. 

It was once thought that the role of the 
housing authority was merely to provide 
good, decent, livable dwelling accommoda- 
tions and to let the tenants strictly alone to 
enjoy them as they saw fit, within reasonable 
bounds, of course. What was not often un- 
derstood was the many of the families which 
were moved into these clean and well-built 
dwellings had had no experience whatsoever 
in how to live in an urban apartment. The 
bright, clean walls of a new apartment, or 
of a newly redecorated one, do not automati- 
cally convey civilizing influences upon people 
not previously introduced to such modes of 
life. So the public housing people found 
they had to put in extra duty as home econ- 
omists, tutors, judges, social work consul- 
tant, legal aid bureau, visiting nurse, recre- 
ation director, and a lot of other specialties 
if masses of people suddenly thrown together 
in the unfamiliar environment of a modern 
housing development were to get along, and 
get along with each other. 

Well, you still have a long way to go in 
this direction, and Marie McGuire is on the 
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right track—and most of us in Congress are 
with her on this. 

There is an urgent need for public housing 
officials and relocation officials to work with 
every other Government agency which can 
provide social services to low-income fam- 
ilies. This was emphasized in the testimony 
of Ira Robbins speaking for NAHRO at our 
housing hearings earlier this year. He noted 
the fact that the low-income family of today 
is different from that of the 1930’s when 
poverty and unemployment were so wide- 
spread. At that time, public housing was 
more of a way station, and a very high pro- 
portion of the original occupants were lifted 
out of the projects by the general rise in 
business activity. Now, however, low-rent 
projects tend to fill up with those who cannot 
fully take advantage of even the highest 
prosperity unless they are given special help. 
This is what we are doing here in St. Louis. 
In cooperation with a wide variety of public 
and private agencies, we are making a strong 
concerted effort to attack these problems. 

I am really excited about the plans of the 
metropolitan area here in St. Louis—the city 
and the county—for a massive attack on the 
causes of poverty and of delinquency, 
through the newly created St. Louis Human 
Development Corporation. This represents 
a centering in one group of all of the re- 
sources of the community for meeting the 
most serious problem of domestic American 
life, particularly in the cities. This plan is 
an experiment—a demonstration project— 
supported in part with Federal funds. I hope 
all of you will interest yourselves in its op- 
eration, and both contribute to and learn 
from its plans for human renewal. 

Fundamentally, this is where all attempts 
to improve our cities must be solidly based— 
in bringing to all of our citizens in the cities 
a sense of participation in the life of the city, 
and an opportunity, to be better than they 
are 


The opportunities available to youth to- 
day to train in all kinds of skills and profes- 
sions are unlimited; each youth with the 
mental capacity must be led to understand 
the scope of his opportunities, and must be 
given the inner motivations which will lead 
him to take advantage of these great oppor- 
tunities. 

Kids standing around the corners feeling 
hopeless and bereft of opportunity must have 
rooted out of their minds the idea that they 
are doomed to lives of emptiness. The op- 
portunities exist. It is hard for most young- 
sters to get into the college of their choice 
these days, and it is terribly expensive for 
anyone to go or be sent to college, but believe 
me—no youth today who can handle college 
work—and who is actively and genuinely in- 
terested in going to college—who is moti- 
vated—need end his schooling after high 
school. This can be shown—it can be proved. 
Let’s show these youngsters—and their par- 
ents—particularly the parents. 

The new Federal vocational training pro- 
gram—new in concept and new in ap- 
proach— will open the door to a satisfying 
job and a satisfying future for many other 
boys and girls who sincerely want a chance, 
but up to now have felt locked out, And 
the President’s war on poverty will, when 
enacted, set up a variety of new programs, 
including the Job Corps modeled on the old 
Civilian Conservation Corps idea, which will 
make hopelessness obsolete and unjustified 
for any youngster with any gumption or self- 
respect. For adults, too, there will be new 
avenues of escape from economic despair. 

These programs and the needs they are 
designed to fulfill are just as much your con- 
cern as they are of the educator and the 
sociologist. For you are deeply involved, 
whether you want to be or not—and I hope 
you want to be—in the people, the families, 
whose environment you touch so directly. 

The public housing project, and the new 
neighborhoods created by urban renewal 
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should, in my opinion, incorporate as stand- 
ard facilities, like fire extinguishers, a con- 
sumer information center—whether staffed 
professionally or by volunteers among the 
residents themselves—to provide information 
or material on request on such things as 
installment contracts, interest rates, credit 
union activities, plentiful and low-cost foods, 
the food stamp program, housekeeping short- 
cuts, sewing, educational opportunities, and 
so on. Printed material on all of these sub- 
jects, and many more, is available from 
public sources—the Department of Agricul- 
ture, for instance, has a great library of 
factual and readable material which can be 
obtained free. The Agricultural Extension 
service working out of the University of 
Missouri has done a great job in urban St. 
Louis in this very direction, Is this sort of 
thing your business in housing and rede- 
velopment? It certainly is—and must be. 

What you are doing now is vital to the 
physical health of our cities. What you must 
do more of lies in the field of human rede- 
velopment. For the two must go hand in 
hand. Your bold new buildings and beauti- 
ful plazas can make a city look beautiful; the 
city can be beautiful only if all the people 
are really part of its life. 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. MOORHEAD]. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R, 12175, the Housing 
Act of 1964. 

This legislation is the work of many 
people, but it, together with all housing 
legislation over the past 20 years, is a 
monument to the genius of one legislator, 
the gentleman from Alabama [ALBERT 
Rats]. 

In any presidential election year, and 
especially in this particular year, par- 
tisan feelings run strong and housing 
legislation has never been considered 
noncontroversial. Executive sessions of 
this bill began 12 days after the end of 
the Republican National Convention. 

Because of the legislative genius of the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing, and despite these pitfalls, the sub- 
committee by a totally bipartisan basis 
vote reported the bill by a unanimous 
vote of 11 to 0. 

The legislative genius of the gentle- 
man from Alabama, ALBERT RAINS, was 
felt in the Full Committee on Banking 
and Currency which reported the bill to 
the House on a bipartisan basis, with 
only one vote of nay. 

I am convinced that the legislative 
genius of ALBERT Ratns rests on the fact 
that he puts duty to Nation ahead of 
duty to party, and favors his colleagues 
ahead of himself. 

In this election year, there might have 
been temptation to write a housing bill 
for which the Democrats could claim 
sole credit. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama, ALBERT Rarns, resisted such 
temptation and has produced a bill which 
is in large measure the work of the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. WID- 
NALL]. The gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. WINALL] and his Republican col- 
leagues of the committee are equally de- 
serving of praise because they, instead of 
cooperating, could have succumbed in 
this election year, to the temptation to 
put partisan politics before the Nation’s 
need for a housing bill this year. 

The gentleman from Alabama, ALBERT 
Rats, will not be serving in the House 
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of Representatives next year. It would 
be only human nature if “Mr. Housing” 
of the U.S. Congress would want to have 
exclusive credit for the last housing bill 
he expects to shepherd through Congress. 
But, ALBERT Rarns always considers his 
colleagues ahead of himself. In the sub- 
committee, in the full committee, and 
on the floor of the House, the gentleman 
from Alabama, ALBERT Rains, has always 
been careful to give credit to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] 
and others who contributed to this bill 
even though by deft alteration of lan- 
guage he could have claimed the au- 
thorship for himself. 

Mr. Chairman, because of the guiding 
genius of the gentleman from Alabama, 
ALBERT Rains, the bill we bring to the 
floor is a bipartisan one in the highest 
— best traditions of legislating in this 

ody. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that we can pass 
this bill by an overwhelming margin not 
only as a tribute to the gentleman from 
Alabama, ALBERT Rains, but also to the 
spirit of bipartisan support of housing 
which his genius created. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHLEY]. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, in the 
years I have been on the Subcommittee 
on Housing I have always looked forward 
to the annual presentation of the housing 
bill, but I do so this year with consider- 
able regret. The decision of the gentle- 
man from Alabama [ALBERT RAINS], to 
retire from the Congress is one that sad- 
dens us all. I know that I speak for all 
when I say that we have come to have the 
highest regard and respect for the un- 
usual and outstanding ability of this un- 
usual man. I think all of us are grateful, 
as indeed the Nation should be, for the 
very significant contribution this gentle- 
man from Alabama has made in the field 
of housing. It is not saying too much 
that the name of ALBERT RAINS is synony- 
mous with the many housing programs 
that have been drafted and become law 
in the past decade. His is a really sig- 
nificant contribution, and I know that 
the Nation is grateful to ALBERT RAINS. 

Mr. Chairman, the various titles of the 
bill before us have been explained al- 
ready. I would, however, like to take 
just a moment to comment briefly on the 
provisions of the bill which relate to 
housing for the handicapped. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
estimates that today there are 16 to 18 
million severely disabled people in the 
country. Many have been able to make 
an adjustment to their disability, either 
by themselves or with help, and by and 
large are able to lead satisfactory and 
productive lives. 

But there is a category of handicapped 
persons who are severely limited in their 
activity who with some attention and 
some help can become more productive 
citizens. It is these handicapped per- 
sons that our bill seeks to assist by ex- 
tending eligibility to the various pro- 
grams which hitherto have been limited 
to the elderly and disabled, specifically, 
direct loans for rental housing, for low- 
rent public housing, and for mortgage 
insurance under section 231. 
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Special attention has been directed in 
Denmark and other countries to develop- 
ing and making available housing for 
handicapped persons but this is a field 
which has been long neglected in this 
country. The provisions in the bill be- 
fore us, I feel, represent a significant 
start. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, ASHLEY, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I want 
at this time to concur in the fine state- 
ment by my distinguished colleague from 
Ohio, and express the profound senti- 
ment of the people of my community 
for the splendid leadership of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Ratns]. Our 
great progress in urban renewal and 
community development has been a di- 
1 8 5 result of his leadership in this vital 

eld, 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, it 
is a sad fact that this is the last housing 
bill to come to us under the leadership of 
ALBERT Ratns. The benefits of his work 
are across the length and breadth of our 
land, The human beings he has helped 
are legion in every area. Our loss in this 
House is our country’s loss. We hope to 
see him often in good health and sure 
success, 

This bill will be of particular assist- 
ance to an area of my district, the people 
of which wish to rehabilitate and renew 
not relocate or destroy. With this bill 
the local authority of Los Angeles has a 
clear path to help the people of Venice. 
I hope action will be speedy. The en- 
tire bill is wise in its improvements, I 
support it wholeheartedly. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, at 
this time I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Linpsay] such time as 
he may require. 

Mr. LINDSAY. At first, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to join with others in 
paying tribute to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Ratns]. His 
absence will be deeply felt in the House 
of Representatives. 

Second, Mr. Chairman, I intend to 
support the Bolton amendment which 
will be offered. The amendment, in my 
judgment, is a sound and sensible 
amendment. 

Third, I join with the distinguished 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
WIDNALL] who has made enormous con- 
tributions throughout the years in the 
field of housing in support of this legis- 
lation, so much of which is his skillful 
handiwork. 

Mr. Chairman, this housing bill of 1964 
has incorporated into it a number of 
very constructive provisions from an 
earlier bill, H.R. 9771, introduced by our 
distinguished colleague from New Jersey 
(Mr. WWNALL I], ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Housing Subcommittee. As 
a result of these improvements, the sub- 
committee approved the bill as amended 
by the unanimous vote of 11 to 0. Later 
the bill was reported favorably by the 
full Banking and Currency Committee 
by a vote of 18 to 1. 
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Mr. Chairman, I support this bill. The 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Win- 
NALL] has made important contributions 
in the field of housing. This is another. 
The bill continues for another year the 
existing Housing Act, with some impor- 
tant amendments. It is in effect stop- 
gap legislation. The Congress has not 
been able to come up with longer range 
legislation which would permit longer 
range planning. There are sound im- 
provements to existing law. The bill 
contains a number of amendments de- 
signed to improve FHA sales and rental 
housing programs and to improve the 
operation of the urban renewal program. 

The major features of the bill’s nine 
titles are as follows: 

Title I of the bill would permit lower 
downpayments and higher mortgage 
amounts on FHA sales housing, and 
would provide additional protection 
against disclosure for FHA homeowners. 

Title IZ would authorize additional 
funds for low interest direct loans for 
rental housing for the elderly, and would 
provide new housing aids for the handi- 
capped. 

Title III would first, authorize an addi- 
tional $600 million for grants under the 
urban renewal program, second, tighten 
the urban renewal program require- 
ments to encourage more rehabilitation 
and code enforcement, third, provide a 
new program of rehabilitation loans to 
aid homeowners and businesses in urban 
renewal areas to improve their prop- 
erties, and fourth, tighten relocation re- 
quirements and provide additional relo- 
cation benefits to displaced businesses, 
nonprofit organizations, individuals, and 
families. 

Title IV would authorize 35,000 addi- 
tional units of low rent public housing. 

Title V would authorize an additional 
$150 million for direct loans under the 
rural housing program administered by 
the Farmers Home Administration. 

Title VI would authorize a limited 
grant program to encourage on-the-job 
training and short-term courses of in- 
struction to provide the skills needed for 
local administration of urban programs. 

Title VII would provide an additional 
$20 million for the public works plan- 
ning advance program. 

Title VIII would broaden the invest- 
ment authority of savings and loans 
associations. 

Title IX would provide an additional 
$25 million for grants for the open 
space—parks and playgrounds—pro- 
gram. 

I particularly want to call this body’s 
attention to certain features of title III, 
many of which are the product of the bill 
of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
WINALL]. This title includes an ap- 
proach to urban renewal which in previ- 
ous years has been given too little em- 
phasis. This approach provides for the 
implementation of policies that, hope- 
fully, will eliminate and prevent the de- 
velopment and spread of slum and blight 
without the use of urban renewal capital 
grant funds. But another way, this title 
attempts to provide means to upgrade 
neighborhoods from within—an ap- 
proach which could make final resort to 
the bulldozer less necessary. In time, 
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this particular approach could save the 
Nation millions of dollars and also help 
maintain the viability and integrity of 
the neighborhood. 

To achieve these objectives, the bill 
will do the following: Strengthen the 
role of code enforcement by local com- 
munities, and authorize a new program 
of rehabilitation loans. The first fea- 
ture, in providing for more intensive en- 
forcement of housing codes in such areas 
as safety and sanitation, could eliminate 
the first stage of slum and blight and 
prevent the need for subsequent clear- 
ance in rehabilitation activities. The 
bill therefore authorizes a new type of 
urban renewal project which would con- 
sist entirely or substantially of a pro- 
gram of intensive code enforcement in an 
urban renewal area. 

The second feature would authorize a 
new $50 million program of low-interest 
loans to owners or tenants of dwelling 
units or business property in urban re- 
newal areas to finance the rehabilitation 
required to make these dwelling units 
or business properties conform to code 
requirements or carry out the objectives 
of an urban renewal plan for the area. 
Purpose of the program is to provide a 
source of financing to those persons and 
businesses in an urban renewal area who 
are presently unable to improve their 
property because they cannot obtain 
loans in sufficient amounts or at such 
terms they can afford to carry. In my 
view this is a feasible method of stimu- 
lating private owners to undertake re- 
habilitation projects in urban renewal 
areas. There can be little doubt that the 
cost of these loans will be recaptured 
many times over by the reduction in the 
need for demolition of houses and build- 
ings in urban renewal areas. 

In addition to title III, I would like 
to emphasize the importance of title IV, 
which makes significant improvements 
in the public housing program for low- 
income families. Four of these improve- 
ments relate to relocation. They are de- 
signed either to enhance the capacity of 
local housing authorities to provide low- 
rent housing for displacees or to assure 
that those displaced by the public hous- 
ing program itself will be entitled to the 
same basic safeguards and assistance as 
are now available to urban renewal dis- 
placees. I also want to note the im- 
portance of a fifth provision, which 
would encourage the continued explora- 
tion and development of new techniques 
for providing housing for low-income 
families by increasing the authorization, 
now virtually exhausted, for grants for 
low-income housing demonstrations. 

This is a necessary bill, Mr. Chairman, 
and I urge that it be passed. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Barry]. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
support this legislation reported by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency and 
to say with sadness that we are losing a 
great and distinguished Democrat leader, 
the gentleman from Alabama IMr. 
RAINS]. 

I also wish to emphasize, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I too support the Bolton 
amendment. 
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This is a good piece of legislation and 
it is in keeping with the positive approach 
to housing that was exemplified by the 
Eisenhower administration, and is now 
being carried on by the Republican Mem- 
bers of both the House and the Senate. 

We who care about the value of the in- 
dividual are especially pleased by the 
overall self-help concept that runs 
through the major sections of H.R. 12175. 

I would call particular attention to 
title I, which enhances the FHA loan in- 
surance program by extending and en- 
larging its present provisions. Under 
H.R. 12175, FHA can increase the dollar 
limits on its home mortgages for four of 
its programs. This increase is necessary 
to keep the program in line with the in- 
ereased cost of homebuilding. In addi- 
tion, title I would lower the downpay- 
ment requirements in certain selected 
FHA programs, thereby expanding the 
home ownership market to yet a lower 
income level. 

Title I also introduces two new FHA 
programs—insurance for condominiums, 
and insurance for the purchase of units 
in cooperatives. These two programs will 
extend the benefits of FHA to those fam- 
ilies who have found it more convenient 
to live in city or suburban apartments, 
but still hold the traditional American 
dream of owning one’s own home. 

Finally, title I changes the criterion for 
FHA home improvement loan insurance 
by substitution of the term “acceptable 
risk” for “economically sound” as the 
basis for eligibility. This change will 
enable the so-called “gray areas” of our 
cities to rehabilitate without resorting to 
costly urban renewal programs. 

I would also like to point out that 
H.R. 12175 extends the senior citizens 
housing loan program, making elderly 
individuals eligible for housing under the 
FHA section 221 program. Both provi- 
sions will be of great assistance to the 
elderly as they struggle to meet their 
housing needs. May I add that I am 
proud to see so many elderly families, 
and now individuals, being assisted by 
private nonprofit agencies who do not 
hesitate in their responsibilities to the 
aged. These senior citizen loans and 
the FHA loan insurance program are a 
blessing to those who want to see pri- 
vate efforts do the housing job that 
faces this Nation regarding its senior 
citizens. 

Title III of H.R. 12175 extends to the 
controversial urban renewal program an 
increased authorization of $600 million 
for its title I slum clearance grants. In 
addition, it would authorize a new $50 
million program of low interest loans to 
owners or tenants of homes or business 
property in urban renewal areas to fi- 
nance repairs required to make property 
in the urban renewal areas conform to 
code requirements to carry out the ob- 
jectives of the urban renewal plan for the 
area, Several important provisions 
would expand and improve the reloca- 
tion assistance available, and substantial 
increases are authorized in the relocation 
payments which may be made to those 
displaced by urban renewal. 

Most important, this bill will 
strengthen and emphasize the role of 
code enforcement by local communities 
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in eliminating and preventing slums and 
the development of blight, and author- 
ize a new kind of urban renewal project 
which would consist entirely or substan- 
tially of a program of intensive code en- 
forcement. 

While I have some reservations as to 
the urban renewal program in general, 
I am glad to support H.R. 12175 because 
it goes a long way toward returning this 
program to the local communities and 
the people of those communities. It 
stresses self-help through the rehabilita- 
tion loan program and through the code 
enforcement provision. This measure 
more nearly approaches the traditional 
Republican position on housing, that 
grants for massive rehabilitation projects 
should be held to the necessary mini- 
mum. The desires of the Washington 
planners notwithstanding, the code en- 
forcement and rehabilitation loan pro- 
visions on H.R. 12175 will give us a better, 
more democratic urban renewal program 
and at a far lower cost to the American 
taxpayer. 

If time permitted, I should like to dis- 
cuss some of the other provisions of H.R. 
12175, but all I really need to add is that 
the other programs extended or refined 
under this act are in the best interest of 
the Nation. The wild schemes of the ad- 
ministration have been discarded in 
favor of some realistic self-help pro- 
posals. There is greater emphasis on the 
FHA approach to our housing difficulties, 
and huge spending programs are con- 
spicuous by their absence. In short, Mr. 
Chairman, H.R. 12175 is a bill that a Re- 
publican can vote for with a clear 
conscience. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. PEPPER]. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to associate myself with all the com- 
mendations that have been so deservedly 
made on this floor of the able gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Rams]. 

In almost 16 years of service in the 
two Houses of the Congress, I have never 
on the whole, known a more able and 
dedicated legislator than the gentleman 
from Alabama, ALBERT RAINS. 

All over America there are millions of 
people living in decent homes because 
of the gentleman from Alabama, ALBERT 
RAINS. 

All over America there are elderly citi- 
zens living in comfortable, low-rent 
homes or apartments that they could not 
enjoy if it were not for the gentleman 
from Alabama, ALBERT RAINS. 

All over America there are disabled 
people who can get into their houses 
because of the way those homes have 
been constructed because of the foresight 
and the able legislative record of the 
gentleman from Alabama, ALBERT RAINS. 

All over America there are children 
growing up in wholesome environments, 
free of the curse of slums, because of the 
gentleman from Alabama, ALBERT RAINS. 

All over America there are altars and 
hearthstones and firesides of happy 
families that have been made possible 
by the leadership of the gentleman from 
Alabama, ALBERT RAINS. 
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All over America democracy is more 
meaningful because of the gentleman 
from Alabama, ALBERT Rains. 

Mr. Chairman, when the gentleman 
from Alabama, ALBERT Rats, leaves this 
House, he will carry with him the grati- 
ture of millions of Americans who have 
been the beneficiaries of his distin- 
guished service, and he will carry with 
him, too, the respect and the affection of 
all Members of the Congress. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
MINISH]. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
is urgently needed by the cities of this 
Nation. The people in the cities know 
the need for more public housing and 
urban renewal assistance. They all 
know it, from the highest to the lowest, 
in the area which I have the honor to 
represent. The people appreciate the 
benefits of urban renewal and public 
housing programs there and want to con- 
tinue the job that has been only begun. 

They are willing to pay what it costs 
to upgrade their communities, to provide 
better housing and better neighborhoods. 
They want to see obsolescence wiped out. 
They want to see economic decline re- 
versed. 

Only yesterday ground-breaking cere- 
monies were held for the Hallmark 
House Newark’s Broad Street urban re- 
newal project which will provide sorely 
needed moderate income housing. This 
project is a splendid illustration of the 
part played by the urban renewal pro- 
gram in creating new economic and 
social values and strengthening the 
foundations of our democracy. 

The people of Newark are doing their 
best to meet the costs of urban renewal. 
Federal aid must supply the rest. If this 
bill is not passed, the Newark redevelop- 
ment program will have to be abandoned 
because the total cost of renewal cannot 
be borne by the city entirely. 

Even with Federal aid, the city’s one- 
third share would be impossible to meet, 
considering the limitations of its borrow- 
ing capacity and other capital needs, 
were it not for the fact that we may 
get credit for such capital facilities as 
new or modernized schools, hospitals, 
libraries, playgrounds, and other public 
improvements. 

It is a great satisfaction to me that 
the Congress in past years has recog- 
nized the Federal responsibility for aid- 
ing the communities with their housing 
and urban renewal programs. The 
Housing Acts of past years have con- 
sistently and bipartisanly recognized this 
Federal role, and the Housing Act of 
1964 confirms that responsibility. 

A measure of the value of the urban 
renewal program is that it has enlisted 
support from all quarters. A nonpar- 
tisan and bipartisan organization has 
developed in Newark’s “war on slums 
and technological community obsoles- 
cence,” as one Newark businessman puts 
it. As he also pointed out, the urban 
renewal program is a “result of the fu- 
sion of effort of labor, government, and 
business” and “a coalition of labor, busi- 
ness, and civic leadership.” 

Our businessmen’s concern with the 
revitalization of Newark is good busi- 
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ness. As one of them explained, urban 
renewal in industrial parlance would 
come under the heading of “new prod- 
uct. development.” And he went on to 
point out that one urban renewal project 
will net the city alone a $750,000 gain in 
income. 

My communities’ urban renewal pro- 
grams have for their objective the pre- 
vention of further blight, the preserva- 
tion of good housing and neighborhoods, 
the clearance of slums, the rehabilita- 
tion and conservation of deteriorated but 
essentially sound buildings and areas, 
and, of course, the provision of good 
homes for all our people. 

In all of these objectives we are mak- 
ing progress. 

The lovely Oranges—East Orange, 
South Orange, West Orange, and 
Orange—are utilizing the Federal aids to 
make their communities even more at- 
tractive and desirable. An editorial that 
appeared last May 28 in the East 
Orange Record in praise of public hous- 
ing for the elderly reflects the support 
given the housing programs by most 
residents of the Oranges. I am proud of 
my constituency’s strong sense of public 
responsibility and fine spirit of progress 
and achievement. The editorial reads 
as follows: 


[From the East Orange (N.J.) Record, 
May 28, 1964] 
More HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY 


The housing authority has asked city 
council to approve the erection of 150 more 
units of public housing for the elderly, 
Council sentiment appears to be favorable 
and an early contract agreement between the 
two bodies is expected to be consummated 
soon. 

The completion of such units takes about 
3 years, if we follow the pattern established 
in the erection of Concord Towers. This 64- 
unit public housing project for senior citi- 
zens on North Grove Street is really a proj- 
ect in the best sense of the word, not in the 
sense of a stereotyped brick and steel bar- 
racks. It contains tastefully and cleverly 
designed apartments with all the amenities 
for persons of advanced years. In addition, 
its common rooms on the first floor also 
house services for the elderly that carry the 
theme right through to its proper conclusion. 
Its day center, for instance, with facilities 
for caring for problems that may arise fre- 
quently and for catering to the needs of our 
senior citizens, is a most welcome adjunct. 

The subsequent steps may take a little 
longer than in the case of Concord Towers 
because there are presently no more housing 
credits available in this area under the Fed- 
eral Housing Act. A new housing Dill is 
buried in the Senate, awaiting action while 
the civil rights bill is being debated. Unless 
this bill is acted upon soon, the necessary 
enabling legislation may not be enacted until 
late this year, Without it, there are no 
funds for public housing, senior citizens or 
otherwise. 

Once this hurdle is cleared, we can see the 
beginning of the road to more apartments. 

In a city where the words “public housing” 
were once anathema, the change in climate 
brought by Concord Towers is refreshing and 
enlightening. We see the results of a need 
fulfilled. We see a public unit returning 
funds to the city treasury in lieu of taxes. 
We see some of our most valued citizens 
able to live out their remaining years in 
dignity and comfort, repaid in some measure 
for the years they gave to us. 


We see the urban renewal process, not 
only in terms of bricks and mortar, the 
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demolition or erection of buildings, not 
only in terms of dollars and cents. We 
see urban renewal, primarily, as a means 
of human conservation, as the expression 
of the needs, dreams, and aspirations of 
the people for whom the ideas are con- 
ceived. The strength of our Nation is 
only a refiection of the strength of our 
people. Urban renewal—by its provi- 
sion of a healthy environment for peo- 
ple—is a part of the means of keeping 
our Nation strong. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KUNKEL]. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this legislation. I would 
also like to state I am strongly in favor 
of the Bolton amendment. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the legislation before us 
today. This bill has had careful and 
thorough consideration by the Subcom- 
mittee on Housing and the full Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. Its 
great importance and impact on our Na- 
tion’s welfare and well-being cannot be 
minimized. 


The explosive increase in our country’s 
population demands a forward looking 
approach to family housing to better 
community facilities and assistance to 
our elderly and handicapped. 

Under the capable direction of its dis- 
tinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Alabama, the Subcommittee on 
Housing has developed such a forward 
looking bill. 

This hard-working subcommittee held 
extensive hearings, and during those 
hearings a particular problem affecting 
the University of Miami was brought 
out. This unique situation has been of 
great concern to the university officials, 
to my able and distinguished colleague 
from the Third Congressional District 
of Florida, CLAUDE PEPPER, and to me. 

In 1947 the University of Miami com- 
pleted a loan to provide college housing 
for the increasing number of veterans 
returning to civilian life. It was a 27- 
year loan for $4,969,110 at an interest 
rate of 4 percent and made by the Trust 
Co. of New Jersey. 

The loan covered 533 apartment units 
and the student union of the university, 
but the inadequate student union facili- 
ties did not allow the university to meet 
its responsibility of providing adequately 
for student recreation. The university 
received approval from HHFA for a loan 
to develop the student union into a rec- 
reational center, but required title to 
the union site which was encumbered by 
mortgage. 

After almost a year’s negotiation, the 
Trust Co. of New Jersey refused to 
consider a partial release of the site 
and it was therefore necessary to develop 
a commercial loan at a higher rate of in- 
terest to pay in full the Trust Co. of New 
Jersey mortgage so that refinancing could 
be accomplished. 

The university paid the mortgage in 
full and under protest paid an adjusted 
premium charge of $49,691 in spite of 
the fact that the university had never 
been in default or arrears in its pay- 
ments; that the refinancing at a higher 
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interest rate and additional expense to 
the university was necessary in order 
for HHFA to make a major loan to the 
university for the added facilities; that 
the University of Miami is a nonprofit 
educational institution with purposes 
directly concerned with the national in- 
terests, and the education of people re- 
gardless of race, creed, or color. 

I am very pleased that the subcom- 
mittee took note of the inequities in- 
volved and adopted an amendment which 
the gentleman from Florida, Congress- 
man PEPPER, and I had proposed to 
the committee and which would elimi- 
nate this unjust treatment. While the 
amendment would not have widespread 
application, it will eliminate this unfair 
premium charge to nonprofit education 
institutions, which are fortunate enough 
to be able to pay off a mortgage prior to 
maturity. 

While there is obvious justification and 
a long-accepted financial practice in pro- 
viding prepayment penalties for ordinary 
business transactions there seems little 
justification, if any, to charge this pen- 
alty to nonprofit educational institutions 
throughout the United States and for 
the U.S. Government to collect it, when 
the Government is providing funds in 
many different ways to these institutions. 

The citizens of Miami and Dade 
County certainly owe a debt of gratitude 
to the esteemed chairman of the sub- 
committee and the full committee and 
to the vigorous and dynamic legislator 
from Florida’s Third Congressional Dis- 
trict, the gentleman from Florida, 
CLAUDE PEPPER, who as a member of the 
Banking and Currency Committee 
steered this vital matter to House pas- 
sage. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 12175. I speak 
from firsthand knowledge of what fed- 
erally aided housing and community de- 
velopment programs have meant to the 
people of Pittsburgh. I have seen hun- 
dreds of acres of slums and blight and 
thousands of slum shacks in Pittsburgh 
replaced by sparkling urban renewal 
projects and low-rent public housing de- 
velopments.” I have seen wastelands of 
misery and despair transformed into 
municipal showplaces. 

Pittsburgh is justly famous for its 
renaissance. This program has received 
strong and vocal bipartisan support in 
my city. 

Our renewal program started 20 years 
ago, 5 years before the Federal Govern- 
ment started its renewal program under 
the Housing Act of 1949. Fifteen urban 
redevelopment projects have been com- 
pleted or are in execution in Pittsburgh. 
More than 4,000 families have been 
moved out of blight and slums, and 
the vast majority have relocated in im- 
proved housing—homes they have bought 
or rented in many neighborhoods. Out- 
standing examples of renewal in Pitts- 
burgh are Gateway Center, which has 
added glitter to the shining Golden Tri- 
angle; the Lower Hill redevelopment 
project with its famous Civic Arena and 
projected Cultural Center; and, more 
recently, the magnificent Allegheny Cen- 
ter project which will bring about the 
renaissance of our North Side. 
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Of the 15 renewal projects in Pitts- 
burgh, 8 were financed without Fed- 
eral aid. But no one today in Pittsburgh 
believes that the urban redevelopment 
needed by our city can come into being 
without Federal aid. There is complete 
unanimity, joined in by leaders in bank- 
ing, industry, and all other groups, that 
the Federal urban renewal program is 
essential. 

There is still much to be done in Pitts- 
burgh. Thousands of our people in 
Pittsburgh are badly housed in crowded 
neighborhoods. A great many of these 
people are elderly, are poor, are unem- 
ployed, are sick. They need help. They 
will get help if Pittsburgh continues to 
renew itself and recover from the decline 
it suffered until our renewal program 
started. 

With urban renewal and good new 
community planning, Pittsburgh is com- 
ing alive. City revenues have risen 
greatly. Real estate tax revenues have 
tripled in the renewal areas as a group. 
Many thousands more people are work- 
ing in our gateway center than worked 
there a number of years ago. The re- 
newal program is creating several thou- 
sands jobs a year in direct employment. 
New businesses have been attracted to 
the city. 

What has happened in Pittsburgh can 
happen elsewhere. Many other cities 
have sent their officials to Pittsburgh to 
see what has happened and why it has 
happened, What they learn is that all 
of Pittsburgh is united in this effort. 

The housing bill of 1964 must be passed 
to replenish the funds for urban renewal 
and public housing. The amounts that 
would be authorized in this bill are 
minimal. If anything, this bill short- 
changes our cities in the amounts that 
could be allocated to them for these vital 
programs. 

However, this bill is a good 1-year com- 
promise. It contains some important 
improvements which will make hardships 
much less likely to occur when disloca- 
tion is necessary in renewal areas. It 
will help bring private capital into the 
rehabilitation market. 

I earnestly ask your support for the 
bill as reported by the subcommittee. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Delaware [Mr. McDowELL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 12175, the House 
housing bill which was reported by the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
by a vote of 19 to 1. This bill, in its 
code enforcement, and rehabilitation 
sections, takes long strides in protecting 
the small businessman and the home- 
owner. It is one of the best housing 
bills in years. 

For too long, as national magazines 
and newspapers have pointed out, the 
Federal urban renewal program has 
been identified with the bulldozer, the 
swinging ball, and the wrecking crew, 
with the destruction of good buildings, 
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the displacement of homeowners and 
small businessmen from the older resi- 
dential areas of our cities. 

I am especially pleased that the House 
Housing Subcommittee, under the lead- 
ership of its distinguished chairman, the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Rains], 
who will, unfortunately, not be with us 
next year, has included in House Report 
No. 1703 accompanying H.R. 12175 the 
following section—page 31—-stating: 
SPECIAL ASSISTANCE FOR SECTION 221 OUTSIDE 

OF URBAN RENEWAL AREAS 

Your committee received a recommenda- 
tion that it include in the bill a provision 
making FNMA special assistance available 
for FHA-insured section 221(d)(2) mort- 
gages on sales type single-family dwellings 
for low- and moderate-income families wher- 
ever they live and without regard to whether 
they are displaced families. FNMA’s existing 
special assistance is available for section 
221 (d) (2) mortgages on homes in urban 
renewal areas, and on homes outside such 
areas if they are for displaced families. 

FNMA under its regular secondary market 
operations (as distinguished from special 
assistance) is continuously in the market for 
the purchase of section 221(d) (2) mortgages 
on low-cost homes without regard to the 
displaced or nondisplaced status of the 
mort; or to the location of their homes 
inside or outside of urban renewal areas. 
In this connection, your committee has 
learned that effective July 17, 1964, FNMA, 
under its secondary market operations, in- 
creased its purchase prices for section 221(d) 
(2) mortgages so that they now command 
the same purchase prices, on a nationwide 
basis, as other comparable FHA-insured 51⁄4- 
percent home mortgages. This FNMA action 
should help materially to broaden the availa- 
bility of section 221(d)(2) mortgage financ- 
ing for low-income families, 

However, because your committee desires 
that section 221(d)(2) mortgage financing 
for low-cost homes be reasonably available 
to all low-income families, it recommends 
that reconsideration be given by FNMA to 
the limitations on the purchase of these 
mortgages under FNMA’s present special as- 
sistance program. If it is determined that 
the existing special assistance authority 
should properly be enlarged with respect to 
those section 221(d)(2) mortgages on low- 
cost single-family dwellings for low-income 
families, your committee suggests that an 
appropriate authorization be sought from 
the President, pursuant to his ample exist- 
ing authority under section 305 of the FNMA 
character act, to accomplish that purpose, 


This section in this report on the 
House housing bill is of special interest 
and concern to me because of the fact 
that earlier this year I introduced a bill, 
H.R. 10251, which had as its purpose the 
provision of section 221(d) (2), mortgage 
financing for low-cost homes so that 
these homes would be reasonably avail- 
able to all low-income families. I in- 
troduced H.R. 10251 because of my con- 
viction that the Federal urban renewal 
program was, as a Harvard University 
conference early last month declared, a 
“complete failure” in providing low- and 
moderate-income housing. I also intro- 
duced my bill because I agree completely 
with President Johnson that the existence 
of slum housing in our rich Nation—in 
our cities, towns, and rural areas—is to- 
tally unnecessary and is totally subver- 
sive of our democratic ideals. 

Surely it is time to carry out, and not 
just talk about, the national housing 
policy, set forth in the Housing Act of 
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1949, which calls for providing, as soon 
as feasible, decent, safe, and sanitary 
housing for every American family. 

When I took my bill, H.R. 10251, up 
with the gentleman from Alabama, 
Chairman Rains, he suggested that its 
worthy purpose could be achieved by in- 
cluding language in the House report, 
and he wrote me on August 3, 1964: 

We have always had a special interest in 
the FHA section 221 sales housing program 
and have sought to find ways to make it 
more useful. Right now, FNMA has the au- 
thority to buy these mortgages but they have 
not used it. I believe the best solution would 
be to put language in the committee report 
on the Housing bill which would set HHFA 
in the direction of using this authority. I 
believe that we can get the Housing Agency 
to act on this because I know that section 
221 is important to them. 


The inclusion of this section in this 
report, on page 31, will, I trust, as I told 
the gentleman from Alabama, Chairman 
Rains, with whom I found myself in com- 
plete agreement, adequately, and 
promptly, achieve the purposes I had in 
mind in introducing my bill, H.R. 10251. 

Support of the purposes of my hous- 
ing plan, and for the inclusion of lan- 
guage in the House report on H.R, 12175 
to effectuate it, was expressed, I am 
pleased to say, by several members of 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, in addition to Chairman Rarns, 
shortly after I introduced my bill. 
Among those expressing interest in my 
housing plan were the gentlewoman from 
Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN], the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ], and 
the gentleman from Pennyslvania [Mr. 
MOORHEAD]. 

A 1961 amendment to the National 
Housing Act provided that the liberal 
provisions of FHA mortgage insurance 
would apply to low- and moderate-in- 
come purchasers as well as families faced 
with forced relocation due to urban re- 
newal or other governmental action. 
Previously, the FHA section 221(d) (2) 
provisions applied only to displaced fam- 
ilies. This 1961 amendment was a good 
one, and the intent of the Congress in 
adopting it should be carried out by 
HHFA. 

At the present time, families other 
than displacees can, indeed, qualify for 
single-family homes under the FHA pro- 
gram, while two-, three-, and four-fam- 
ily properties under this section are lim- 
ited to displaced families. But while 
single-family purchasers can qualify, 
they can do so only with a significant 
handicap. For example, on a $10,000 
single-home property a 3-percent or $300 
downpayment and a 97- percent mort- 
gage is required of purchasers who are 
not displacees. On the other hand, a 
displaced family may receive a 100-per- 
cent mortgage with minimum equity of 
$200 which may be deferred under agree- 
ment with the mortgagee. As a result 
of these and still other handicaps, which 
I discussed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of June 10, 1964—page 13302—thou- 
sands of low- and moderate-income fam- 
ilies not. qualifying for the ‘displaced 
family” eligibility find they cannot af- 
ford to take advantage of the 1961 Na- 
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tional Housing Act provisions of the FHA 
section 221 (d) (2) program. 

I have noted with interest that 
some amendments contained in H.R. 
12175 do not appear in the comparable 
Senate-passed bill, S. 3049; and the Sen- 
ate version of the housing bill does not 
contain all of the provisions which ap- 
pear in the bill as reported out by the 
Banking Committee of this House. With 
great confidence in the ability of the 
prospective conferees from this House 
and from our Committee on Banking and 
its Subcommittee on Housing, I look for- 
ward to a final bill which will contain 
the meritorious provisions from both the 
House and Senate bills currently in proc- 
ess, especially with respect to the FHA’s 
section 221 low-income housing pro- 
grams. 

In particular I endorse section 507(b) 
of the Senate bill and the amendment 
adopted on the floor of the Senate, an 
amendment which was offered by Sena- 
tor SPARKMAN, of Alabama, chairman of 
the Senate Housing Subcommittee. The 
text of this amendment, and Senator 
SPARKMAN’s explanation, appears on 
pages 17596-17597 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record for July 31, 1964. I understand 
these meritorious and significant 
amendments meet with the approval of 
the officials of FHA, and are strongly 
supported by the National Association of 
Home Builders. 

I believe the need for low-income hous- 
ing is so great in this country that all 
forms of incentives should be fully avail- 
able to persuade private investors to 
place funds into housing our needy and 
poor families, just as they now invest in’ 
luxury apartments. The human goals to 
be satisfied by investment in and con- 
struction of low-income housing far ex- 
ceed those met by the construction of 
luxury housing. Congress should do 
everything possible to influence the pri- 
vate investment market to place equity 
capital into low-income housing. The 
Senate amendments are a sound step 
forward. I fully believe that they will 
accomplish their goal and will accord to 
low-income housing the same tax treat- 
ment now available to high-rent, high- 
priced, luxury apartments. Therefore, 
I hope that the conferees will accept the 
Senate amendments on this point and 
that the final bill will contain these need- 
ed amendments. 

I am convinced that the existing Fed- 
eral housing programs, regardless of the 
legislative intent, do not meet in their 
administration at least, the real, urgent 
need for low-cost rental housing. There 
is among our population a large number 
of workingmen, military personnel, par- 
ticularly of the enlisted cadre, and young 
families with transistory occupations 
which require them to be rentors rather 
than homeowners. There are condi- 
tions which exist near our military 
bases, as evidenced by the reports that 
have come to my office, revealing a 
scarcity of reasonable rental property 
which prohibits a serviceman from 
bringing his family to join him for his 
tour of duty. As industries move into 
new locations and workers are trans- 
ferred or recruited for the labor force, 
they are confronted with the same prob- 
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lem of finding adequate housing at rea- 
sonable rents until they are secure and 
profitable enough in their employment 
to own a home. 

The private construction industry, 
which oftentimes overlooks the low 
rental group, has responded to the vari- 
ous Federal programs for homeowners. 
They have not, however, moved into this 
low rental housing gap which affects the 
lives of so many of our workers and 
servicemen, and many charge exorbi- 
tant rents for the housing they do build. 
The vigorous administration of the Fed- 
eral section 221 low-cost housing pro- 
grams would help to minimize these ex- 
ploiting landlords. 

Government programs already exist 
which pledge the faith and credit of the 
taxpayers through various types of au- 
thorities to build tunnels, bridge and toll 
roads, and to support industrial and de- 
velopment commissions. All of the ac- 
tivities use the credit of the State or 
Federal Government. Nothing, or little, 
is being done to meet the urgent, basic 
need of rental housing for those in our 
midst whose circumstances necessitate 
rental rather than ownership housing. 

What is needed today is a program for 
housing as revolutionary as the Model T 
was in its day. Just as Henry Ford put 
the workingman on wheels by develop- 
ing an inexpensive, reliable, and durable 
means of transportation—and inciden- 
tally brought profits and employment to 
a vast new industry and its supporting 
suppliers—the housing industry needs to 
build large numbers of reasonable, ade- 
quate, rental units. It may well be that 
the need can be met by private indus- 
try—but thus far private efforts have 
been directed to construction of homes 
to sell. There is found on too many of 
our streets substandard housing, in the 
large cities, small towns, and even rural 
areas, around which are parked large 
and expensive automobiles. Their pres- 
ence suggests the availability on the part 
of the owners of sufficient resources to 
afford better housing. 

It is in this situation that is found a 
root cause of many accompanying ills 
that are costly not only in terms of 
broken homes, juvenile delinquency, and 
unsanitary conditions, but also in terms 
of depressed land values, tax assess- 
ments, and tax revenues for State and 
local governments and local school dis- 
tricts. In the urban areas, renewal proj- 
ects have been launched which require 
that families move only to new congested 
areas while years pass before the con- 
struction of new homes is accomplished. 
Meanwhile, the children in these fami- 
lies grow up, marry, compounding the 
need for low-cost rental housing. 

I do not intend to reflect unfavorably 
on the strides that have been made by 
private building industries with the en- 
couragement of the various lending 
agencies of the Federal Government. 
They have met, and met well, the need 
for homeowners by building the suburbs 
of America—sprawling or otherwise. 
But we need, desperately so, more than 
high-rise luxury apartments, “new cities” 
of homeowners clustered around shop- 
ping centers. We need a vast housing 
program that will provide adequate and 
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reasonable rentals in the locations where 
great numbers of our people live, work, 
and serve others in the defense of the 
country—and this can and should be ac- 
complished through the cooperation of 
private enterprise and the Federal and 
State Governments. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Chairman, this 
Housing Act provides for the continua- 
tion, among other things, of the urban 
renewal program which, historically now, 
has been of great assistance in the re- 
building of many unproductive areas in 
our older cities and larger towns—par- 
ticularly in the Northeastern States. It 
is a program which, when thoughtfully 
conceived and soundly financed, has 
been widely accepted by both sides of 
the aisle during the administrations of 
Presidents Truman, Eisenhower, and the 
late President Kennedy. I am very 
pleased, therefore, that the program be- 
fore the House once again reflects a posi- 
tive approach to the problems of urban 
renewal. 

An important feature of this bill is 
the authorization of an additional $600 
million for urban renewal grants. By 
tightening up program requirements, as 
well, it will encourage more and better 
rehabilitation by participating communi- 
ties. By also tightening relocation re- 
quirements and providing rehabilitation 
benefits to displaced businesses, non- 
profit organizations, individuals, and 
families, this bill will receive, I know, 
even greater support in my district. 

Tuesday of this week, I met with the 
mayor of New Bedford, Mass., and his 
executive director for urban renewal, 
Howard Baptista, for a detailed discus- 
sion of that city’s activities under the 
urban renewal program. One of the 
main reasons I am supporting this legis- 
lation is because of the sound and con- 
structive application of the urban re- 
newal program in my district, in New 
Bedford and the town of Plymouth. In 
New Bedford, for example, there is 
underway preliminary work for an ex- 
tensive renewal project. We were very 
pleased several weeks ago when the Ur- 
ban Renewal Administration approved 
an advance planning grant and reserved 
from its authorization more than $7,400,- 
000 for the city’s unique central water- 
front renewal project. As an economi- 
cally depressed area, New Bedford has 
long recognized that fishing, shipping, 
and the waterfront industries are the 
key to the future. This investment of 
Federal urban renewal funds, in co- 
operation with the local authorities, will 
pay rich dividends in new industries, 
new jobs, and new prosperity for a city 
that now has a labor surplus. 

Future phases of the city’s long-range 
renewal program, I am happy to report, 
contemplate additional waterfront de- 
velopment, historical preservation, cen- 
tral business district development and 
provision for low- and moderate-income 
private housing. 

I am particularly interested in the 
preservation program, for New Bedford, 
like Boston and Plymouth, is rich in 
American history and much of that his- 
tory is naturally centered in the area of 
the waterfront and the older commercial 
and industrial areas of the city. The 
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historical preservation aspects of the ur- 
ban renewal program will be of impor- 
tance to the city, not only in helping save 
and restore irreplaceable structures, but 
in permitting the city to take full ad- 
vantage of the development possibilities 
of these historic sites. New Bedford has 
a valuable asset in potential tourism and 
this program will be helpful, therefore, 
in es the economic benefits of this 
asset. 

In the past, Mr. Chairman, for one 
reason or another, I have regrettably 
been unable to support some of the Hous- 
ing bills that have come before us. I am 
particularly glad, therefore, in view of 
the valuable aid the urban renewal pro- 
gram is giving and will give my district, 
that this legislation does not include the 
features—such as “back-door financ- 
ing”—that in some former years caused 
me to reluctantly withhold my support. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, one of 
the finest examples of constructive, suc- 
cessful Federal approach to the problems 
of modern society is Federal housing 
legislation. I wholeheartedly support 
the extension and liberalization of this 
legislation. There is a manifest need 
for continued and improved Federal ac- 
tivity in this area. 

The bill we are considering contains 
innovations which promise to improve 
markedly the urban renewal program. 
The provision of 3-percent interest, 15- 
year-term loans for homeowners and 
businesses to allow them to rehabilitate 
their property is a big step forward. 
Many people in renewal] areas, especially 
the elderly, have been simply unable to 
afford the cost of rehabilitating their 
homes. These loans ought to be of great 
help in this connection. And the loan 
program should pay for itself many times 
over, because it will avoid the necessity 
of demolishing structures which can be 
brought up to renewal standards. 

Another significant improvement em- 
bodied in the bill is the authorization of 
increased relocation payments for fami- 
lies, individuals, and small businesses. 
At present, families and individuals re- 
ceive only up to $200 for moving expenses 
and direct loss of property. 

Small businesses receive up to $3,000. 
Experience has shown that these 
amounts are insufficient. Families and 
individuals who move from renewal areas 
must often increase the amount of money 
they spend for housing. Small busi- 
nesses which move are often faced with 
higher cost and a lower volume of sales. 

The provisions of this bill which grant 
$1,000 to displaced small businesses in 
addition to what they presently receive, 
and which authorize the payment of the 
first 3 months rent of displaced in- 
dividuals and families will be an im- 
portant liberalization of the law. 

The bill also permits low income in- 
dividuals displaced by governmental 
action to relocate in public housing. At 
present, such individuals must be either 
elderly or handicapped. Other improve- 
ments include liberalization of FHA 
home mortgage terms, housing assist- 
ance for the elderly and the handicapped, 
increased authorization for the rural 
housing and loan program, and grants 
for special training programs for local 
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administrators of community develop- 
ment programs. I commend all of these 
provisions to the approval of my col- 
leagues. 

Mr. Chairman, the Subcommittee on 
Housing worked long and bard to draft 
legislation which not only extends im- 
portant housing programs, but takes 
cognizance of the human problems in- 
volved in programs such as urban re- 
newal. This bill by no means solves all 
of these problems. Nevertheless, it is 
an important step in the right direction. 
I congratulate the committee on this fine 
piece of legislation and urge its quick 
approval by the House. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I join 
with my colleague, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. PEPPER], in commending the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. RAINS]. 
The people of my district are very grate- 
ful to him, for 90 percent of them live in 
homes built under legislation he au- 
thored. I urge the passage of H.R. 12175, 
the Housing Act of 1964. This legislation 
will make a major contribution to the 
well-being of millions of Americans. It 
will bolster the slum clearance program, 
continue the urban renewal program 
which has been so beneficial to Los An- 
geles, and authorize additional housing 
for the elderly and the handicapped. In 
1964 every citizen is entitled to good 
housing. This bill will go far toward 
achieving that goal. 

I am pleased the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency accepted my bill, H.R. 
5544, to permit certain home improve- 
ment loans to be insured under the Hous- 
ing Act. This bill, incorporated in sec- 
tion 110 of the committee bill, will be a 
valuable aid to property owners in Los 
Angeles and other areas who are liable 
for the cost of sidewalks, curbs, and other 
public improvements. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee has 
written a fine bill. It is worthy of our 
complete support. It is by legislation 
such as this that the Congress meets 
its responsibilities to the people of the 
Nation. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I support H.R. 12175, the Housing 
Act of 1964. It is essential to enact its 
provisions extending existing programs, 
including public housing, housing for the 
elderly, and urban renewal. The new 
features, such as housing assistance for 
the handicapped are very important. 
However, at the same time I must admit 
my disappointment in the limited scope 
of the bill. 

It is tragic that we have both the 
know-how and means to solve almost all 
our housing problems, and, yet we lack 
the will. 

I appeared before the Subcommittee 
on Housing in February of this year to 
support the administration’s housing 
bill—H.R. 9571. That bill was, as I 
stated at the time, minimum legislation. 
I urged that it be expanded and im- 
proved. But that bill has been aban- 
doned to the detriment of the hopes of 
millions of ill-housed Americans. 

Others also appeared before the House 
committee to plead for an expanded 
public housing program and corrective 
legislation to recommit the urban re- 
newal program to the improvement of 
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the living environment of the Nation’s 
poor. 

This administration and the Demo- 
cratic Party in both Houses should pre- 
sent to the people of this country a 
housing proposal in keeping with the 
spirit of the New Frontier. The 88th 
Congress should deliver on the long over- 
due promise of a decent home for every 
American. 

We ought to be on our way to a new 
understanding of housing and what it 
means to the desperate and alienated 
people in our urban ghettos. 

Instead of this, I am confronted with 
a paradox. I must now argue for the 
passage of a substitute housing measure, 
H.R. 12175, which in no way meets the 
need for a comprehensive housing pro- 
gram for the United States. 

It is called a barebones bill. It is that 
and will certainly be taken as such by 
the millions who are living in poverty. 
Here we have a measure that will take 
care of about 35,000 needy families when 
86 million persons in the United States 
are living in housing that is either dilapi- 
dated, deteriorating, or lacking basic 
plumbing facilities. 

Can we do any better? The National 
Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials thinks so. In this year’s 
hearings on the Omnibus Housing Act, 
their president, Ira S. Robbins, recom- 
mended a $2 million survey of public 
housing need and an additional 200,000 
public housing units over the next 2 
years. Furthermore, Mr. Robbins stated 
that “the recommendations of the ad- 
ministration bill for 60,000 units of low- 
income housing a year is simply not 
enough; in fact, it is utterly inadequate.” 

Boris Shishkin, housing expert with 
the AFL-CIO, agrees with Mr. Robbins. 
During the hearings he told the com- 
mittee: 

On the basis of our careful and conserva- 
tive examination of the problem, and of the 
indications of the most immediate and 
urgent need expressed by the local housing 
authorities themselves, we strongly and 
urgently recommend an authorization for 
construction of 100,000 new housing units 
per year for a period of 5 years. 


Mr. Shishkin added: 

In making this recommendation, I em- 
phasize its carefully measured and extremely 
conservative character. We believe it to be 
the absolute minimum that must be met if 
the public interest is to be served. 


To further emphasize the conservative 
character of Mr. Shishkin's estimate, I 
call your attention to the fact that Paget 
L. Alves of the National Urban League 
has urged Congress to increase the au- 
thorization for low-income units to 400,- 
000 annually for the next 5 years. Mr. 
Alves pointed out: 

The 1960 census reports there were a total 
of 13.9 million families, some 31 percent, 
with incomes under $4,000 a year. Eighty- 
one percent, or 11.3 million were white fam- 
ilies. Six and a third million, or 45 percent 
of the 13.9 million were living in substand- 
ard housing. White families were approxi- 
mately 69 percent, or 4.4 million, and non- 
whites were approximately 30 percent, or 
1.9 million families. At the proposed alloca- 
tion of 60,000 public housing units a year, 
it will take us about 100 years to house these 
families adequately. 
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We are now about to extend this time 
schedule up to somewhere between 100 
and 150 years, depending on what emer- 
gency action is taken next session. After 
all, what is a 100 years in the life of a 
civilized nation? 

I have heard sophisticated remarks 
about next year, or the year after, about 
what we can get through Congress this 
session, and the compromises that are 
necessary. These excuses fall hard and 
cold on the ears of a young Harlemite, or 
an older man who cannot house his 
family. 

However, H.R. 12175 is now before the 
House. It extends the public housing 
program and increases the urban renewal 
authorization by some $600 million. In 
addition, the bill contains a number of 
amendments designed to improve FHA 
sales and rental housing programs and 
other sections providing additional au- 
thorizations for open-space, senior citi- 
zens housing, public works planning, and 
rural housing programs. 

Though far below what the President 
asked for in early 1964, and even further 
below what leading witnesses before the 
subcommittee on Housing estimated 
actual need to be, this measure is, never- 
theless, necessary to prevent a virtual 
halt in Federal housing activity. 

I am pleased that the Subcommittee 
on Housing has included FHA-insured 
supplemental loans to management-type 
cooperatives to finance the purchase and 
sale of memberships in the cooperatives. 
Ihave long advocated the use of the FHA 
concept to promote home ownership in 
our Nation’s cooperative apartments. 
This measure should have an expansive 
effect on the production of cooperatives 
in the country’s middle income market. 

I am also pleased that the home im- 
provement loan insurance program will 
be liberalized under this bill, so that the 
benefits of this FHA program will ex- 
tend to the gray areas of the Nation that 
have thus far been excluded. The re- 
moval of “economic soundness” as the 
criterion and its replacement with the 
term “acceptable risk” will bring this 
program to many potential slum areas 
and save them from the bulldozer. 

Another commendable addition to our 
housing legislation is the provision of 
H.R. 12175 which would make individual 
elderly persons eligible to purchase or 
occupy housing for low and moderate in- 
come families financed with mortgages 
insured by the FHA under the section 
221 program. There were 2,773,000 
deficient housing units in 1960, headed 
by persons over 65. The extension of 
the senior citizens loan program for an- 
other year, also provided for in H.R. 
12175, will be of even greater benefit to 
the Nation’s elderly. 

I also support the provision in H.R. 
12175, which would authorize a new pro- 
gram. of rehabilitation loans to aid 
homeowners and businesses in urban re- 
newal areas to improve their properties. 
This section would restore interest in 
preserving the character of many neigh- 
borhoods, and put a much needed road- 
block in the path of the total clearance 
approach to urban renewal. 

Another provision in H.R. 12175 would 
tighten relocation requirements in urban 
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renewal developments. I have long sup- 
ported this, and have, in fact, introduced 
legislation to that effect. It is hoped 
that this section will put some limita- 
tions on the haphazard way some local 
authorities are moving the impoverished 
from slum to slum. 

These are all good provisions of this 
bill. They all deserve our support. But, 
what about all those things that have 
been left out? Where is the 2-year sup- 
plemental relocation payment program 
which would provide relocation pay- 
ments equal to the difference between 
rentals on standard housing in their 
communities and 20 percent of their 
gross income? 

Under H.R. 12175, increased reloca- 
tion payments for individuals and fami- 
lies are far less flexible than those re- 
quested by the President. In lieu of 
the President’s 2-year plan, the bill offers 
3 months’ rent payment up to $200 
in addition to the $200 for moving ex- 
penses. However, it must be admitted 
3 this is better than no increase at 


The same thing applies to the Presi- 
dent’s request for a separation payment 
for small business of up to $2,500 upon 
displacement from an urban renewal 
project. This provision has been 
changed to $1,000, but, again, I must 
sae even this payment will be a great 

elp. 

I am especially distressed that no pro- 
vision has been included in this bill 
which will put an end to the building of 
luxury housing on urban renewal land. 

How many times during the last two 
Congresses have I spoken about the con- 
struction of high-rise luxury apartments 
on land that formerly housed poverty 
stricken slum dwellers? I have called 
attention to the Manhattantown scan- 
dal, where luxury housing was finally 
built on urban renewal land with rents 
beginning at $49 per room, and the 
Washington Square Village development 
where apartments rent for as much as 
$246 per room per month. 

Meanwhile, New York City continues 
to be vitally affected by the urban re- 
newal program. According to the De- 
cember 31, 1963, project directory of 
URA, New York City has 24 projects in- 
volving the clearance or rehabilitation 
of over 600 acres of land. More impor- 
tant, these areas contain, or did at one 
time contain, over 23,000 people. It is 
the interests of these people that should 
come first. 

I will continue to fight for legislation 
to restrict the building of luxury apart- 
ments on urban renewal land, just as I 
have in the past. I will continue to 
speak—at length—on the subject until 
I have made the point that the urban 
renewal program must be for the ill- 
housed in our urban cores, for middle- 
and low-income people. 

Of course, I support the extension of 
the public housing program authorized 
by H.R. 12175, and the increased au- 
thorization which will enable us to build 
35,000 new housing units per year. I 
must add, however, that I do so with a 
sense of great frustration. 

I have already mentioned the total in- 
adequacy of the original public housing 
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proposal made by the administration. 
Let me tell you what this unbelievably 
low authorization will mean to my con- 
stituents. 

As you know, I represent a district in 
Manhattan, which is 100 percent urban 
in character. Not only is it 100 percent 
urban, but it is also 100 percent urban 
core. My district is on Manhattan Is- 
land. When we speak in general terms 
about the problems of the urban core, 
we are speaking specifically about the 
problems that are characteristic of my 
district. 

Census data for 1960 show 96 million 
people living in urbanized areas. Of 
that 96 million, 58 million live in central 
cities and 38 million live on the urban 
fringe. So, despite the great increase 
in the population of our suburban so- 
ciety, we must recognize the fact that 
most of our urban citizens still live in the 
central city. 

We should also realize that, on the 
whole, they make less money, live under 
more crowded conditions, and suffer 
more unemployment than their suburban 
counterparts. 

Let us focus our attention on the island 
of Manhattan. To many people this is 
New York. It is host to most of the 
World’s Fair visitors, but it is also the 
home of over 57,000 unemployed people, 
and over 90,000 families, 22 percent of 
all Manhattan families, with incomes 
under $3,000. 

Under H.R. 12175, New York State, 
let alone New York City, will be eligible 
for only 5,250 new public housing units 
during the next year, due to the 15- 
percent limitation on public housing go- 
ing to any one State. This 15 percent 
restriction should be eliminated, and I 
have introduced H.R. 5877 to remove it. 

In 1963 alone, New York City received 
97,568 applications for public housing 
and could accommodate but 11,115 fami- 
lies. This backlog grows day by day. 

Last year Mayor Wagner pointed out: 

We still have slums in New York City. In 
fact, according to the 1960 census more than 
500,000 housing units in New York City are 
deteriorating or in substandard condition. 
More than 276,000 such units are dilapidated 
or without essential plumbing facilities. 
Moreover, according to the 1960 census, and 
here is a key fact, 79 percent of all families 
now living in substandard quarters have in- 
comes of less than $5,000 per year. In sum- 
mary, there are a minimum of 200,000 ill- 
housed, low-income families in New York 
City whose only prospect for improving their 
housing consists of low-rent public housing. 


Mr. Chairman, I am the author of 
legislation (H.R. 4581) to authorize Fed- 
eral participation in the cost of acquir- 
ing air rights as part of an urban renewal 
project. Air rights can be used very ef- 
fectively in urban renewal development, 
particularly in our major cities where 
open space is either nonexistent or at a 
heavy premium. 

I understand that the Senate bill (S. 
3049) includes a section addressed to the 
question of air rights. It extends title I 
assistance to the construction of build- 
ings and platforms over railroad yards 
and tracks and highways. 

I hope that in conference an air-rights 
provision will be written into the final 
bill. In congested areas air rights offer 
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a unique opportunity to construct mid- 
dle-income and low-income housing. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that my words 
will be heeded not so much by the op- 
ponents of housing legislation, but by its 
friends. If we do not respond to the 
housing needs of our cities, we will pay 
a heavy price. I hope that my words will 
not be misunderstood. I simply believe 
that decent housing for all Americans is 
an obligation of our society which Con- 
gress must fully meet. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause the evidence and expert testimony 
clearly show that slum clearance, urban 
renewal, housing for the elderly, low-cost 
public housing and similar programs are 
still urgently needed in almost every sec- 
tion of this country, I consider it a legis- 
lative obligation to urge support and 
prompt enactment of this bill, H.R. 12175, 
designed to extend and amend the pres- 
ent laws relating to housing, urban re- 
newal, community facilities and other 
purposes. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
House subcommittee and his associate 
members have worked long and hard to 
bring a reasonable omnibus housing bill 
before this House and, with noticeable 
bipartisan effort, I think it is apparent 
their common patriotic objective has 
been achieved in this measure. Ad- 
mittedly many of the provisions are com- 
plex but the distinguished subcommittee 
chairman has patiently and exhaustively 
attempted to explain them all to this 
body. There is probably no greater chal- 
lenge to any of our committees than the 
subject of housing and we are fortunate 
indeed to have the benefit of such a 
knowledgeable and conscientious com- 
mittee chairman with a most diligent 
committee membership. 

As an example of their conscientious- 
ness and diligence they have made an 
heroic effort in this measure to provide, 
against past criticism, that in no in- 
stance should peopled be uprooted by ur- 
ban renewal or any other governmental 
program unless such action was ap- 
proved at the local level and unless ade- 
quate provision was made for the re- 
housing of the affected people in good, 
sanitary and wholesome accommodations 
of either a public or private nature. One 
of the most practical provisions of this 
measure is that authorizing a program 
for some 3 years of graduate training of 
city planners. The record of past dis- 
appointments in what appeared to be 
promising housing or renewal programs 
emphasizes the need for advance plan- 
ning based on realistic knowledge and 
awareness of the technical and human 
relations problems likely to be encoun- 
tered. 

Most of the funds recommended in 
this measure would provide for urban re- 
newal grants and an addition of some 
35,000 units of public housing. 

Other noteworthy features include 
funds for direct housing loans for the 
elderly and appropriations to begin an 
imperatively needed program of low-rent 
housing for migrant workers. 

A further and most wholesome provi- 
sion is designed to initiate a program 
of low-interest loans for improving al- 
ready renewed areas. 
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Another most important innovation in 
this measure is that which emphasizes 
the role of code enforcement in urban 
renewal objectives. This provision is 
designed to place more responsibility on 
local authorities so that after a period of 
3 years they cannot qualify for any fur- 
ther urban renewal assistance unless 
they have an adequate code enforcement 
impact at the local level. It seems clear 
that had this idea been carried out over 
the past years we very likely would not 
have such widespread slum and blight 
areas presently and unfortunately exist- 
ing in so many cities throughout this 
great country. 

Also within the provisions of this 
measure a single low-income person 
would be made eligible for public hous- 
ing and individual handicapped persons 
would be given eligibility for the pur- 
chase or rental of FHA housing for low 
or moderate income families. 

Mr. Chairman, the record shows that 
in general, the program has been well 
administered and it has been excep- 
tionally free from misuse of funds or 
authority. 

Mr. Chairman, this housing bill is cer- 
tainly a relatively modest one. It surely 
seems essential for the continuation of 
programs that are vital to our efforts 
and our obligations to encourage better 
housing in better surroundings for all of 
our people. Because it is clearly in ac- 
cord with our national traditions, be- 
cause it is designed to prudently meet a 
foundation national need and because it 
is obviously intended to promote the 
health, the safety, and the happiness of 
all our citizens, I urge that it be promptly 
enacted 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time having ex- 
pired, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Housing Act of 
1964". 


TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE NATIONAL 
HOUSING ACT 
Mortgage limits for homes under section 203 
programs 

Sec. 101. (a) Section 203(b)(2) of the 
National Housing Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$25,000”, “$27,500”, 
“$27,500”, and “$35,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof $30,000", “$32,500”, “$32,500", and 
“$37,500”, respectively; and 

(2) by striking out “90 per centum”, “90 
per centum”, and “75 per centum” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “92 per centum”, 9214 
per centum”, and “80 per centum”, respec- 
tively. 

(b) Section 203 (1) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “$9,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof 811,000“. 


Home improvement loans outside of urban 
renewal areas 
Sec. 102. Section 203(k) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out 
“economically sound” in clause (2) of the 
first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
“an acceptable risk”. 


Additional relief for home mortgagors in 
default due to circumstances beyond their 
control 


Sec. 103. (a) Section 204(a) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended by striking 
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out the fourth proviso and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “: And provided fur- 
ther, That with respect to any mortgage cov- 
ering a one-, two-, three-, or four-family resi- 
dence insured under this Act, if the Com- 
missioner finds, after notice of default, that 
the default was due to circumstances beyond 
the control of the mortgagor, he may, upon 
such terms and conditions as he may pre- 
scribe, (1) approve the request of the mort- 
gagee for an extension of the time for the 
curing of the default and of the time for 
commencing foreclosure proceedings or for 
otherwise acquiring title to the mortgaged 
property to such time as the Commissioner 
may determine is necessary and desirable to 
enable the mortgagor to complete the mort- 
gage payments, including an extension of 
time beyond the stated maturity of the 
mortgage, and in the event of a subsequent 
foreclosure or acquisition of the property 
by other means the Commissioner is au- 
thorized to include in the debentures an 
amount equal to any unpaid mortgage inter- 
est, or (2) approve a modification of the 
terms of the mortgage for the purpose of 
changing the amortization provisions by re- 
casting, over the remaining term of the 
mortgage or over such longer period as may 
be approved by the Commissioner, the total 
unpaid amount then due, as determined by 
the Commissioner, with the modification to 
become effective currently or to become ef- 
fective upon the termination of an agreed- 
upon extension of the period for curing the 
default; and the principal amount of the 
mortgage, as modified, shall be considered to 
be the ‘original principal obligation of the 
mortgage’ as that term is used in this Act 
for the purpose of computing the total face 
value of the debentures to be issued or the 
cash payment to be made by the Commis- 
sioner to a mortgagee”. 

(b) Section 230 of such Act is amended by 
striking out the first sentence and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “Upon receiv- 
ing notice of the default of any mortgage 
covering a one-, two-, three-, or four-family 
residence heretofore or hereafter insured 
under this Act, the Commissioner, in his dis- 
cretion and for the purpose of avoiding fore- 
closure of the mortgage, and notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he has previously approved 
a request of the mortgagee for an extension 
of the time for curing the default and of the 
time for commencing foreclosure proceedings 
or for otherwise acquiring title to the mort- 
gaged property, or has approved a modifica- 
tion of the mortgage for the purpose of 
changing the amortization provisions by re- 
casting the unpaid balance, may acquire the 
loan and security therefor upon payment of 
the Insurance benefits in an amount equal 
to the unpaid principal balance of the loan 
plus any unpaid mortgage interest plus reim- 
bursement for such costs and attorney's fees 
as the Commissioner finds were properly in- 
curred in connection with the defaulted 
mortgage and its assignment to the Com- 
missioner, and for any proper advances 
theretofore made by the mortgagee under 
the provisions of the mortgage. After the 
acquisition of such mortgage by the Com- 
missioner, the mortgagee shall have no fur- 
ther rights, liabilities, or obligations with 
respect thereto.” 

Maximum amount of section 207 rental 
housing mortgages 

Sec, 104. Section 207(c) (2) of the National 


Housing Act is amended by striking out all 
that follows the first colon and precedes “to 


mortgages on housing in Alaska”, and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: “Provided, 
That this limitation shall not apply”. 
Family unit limits on FHA rental housing 
Sec. 105. (a) Section 207(c) (3) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended by striking 
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out the first paragraph and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(3) not to exceed, for such part of the 
property or project as may be attributable to 
dwelling use (excluding exterior land im- 
provements as defined by the Commissioner), 
$9,000 per family unit without a bedroom, 
$12,500 per family unit with one bedroom, 
$15,000 per family unit with two bedrooms, 
and $18,500 per family unit with three or 
more bedrooms or not to exceed $1,800 per 
space or $500,000 per mortgage for trailer 
courts or parks; except that as to projects 
to consist of elevator-type structures the 
Commissioner may, in his discretion, increase 
the dollar amount limitations per family 
unit to not to exceed $10,500 per family unit 
without a bedroom, $15,000 per family unit 
with one bedroom, $18,000 per family unit 
with two bedrooms, and $22,500 per family 
unit with three or more bedrooms, as the 
case may be, to compensate for the higher 
cost incident to the construction of elevator- 
type structures of sound standards of con- 
struction and design; and except that the 
Commissioner may, by regulation, increase 
any of the foregoing dollar amount limita- 
tions contained in this paragraph by not to 
exceed 30 per centum in any geographical 
area where he finds that cost levels so re- 
quire.” 

(b) Section 213(b)(2) of such Act is 
amended by striking out all that precedes the 
third proviso and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(2) not to exceed, for such part of the 
property or project as may be attributable 
to dwelling use (excluding exterior land im- 
provements as defined by the Commissioner), 
$9,000 per family unit without a bedroom, 
$12,500 per family unit with one bedroom, 
$15,000 per family unit with two bedrooms, 
and $18,500 per family unit with three or 
more bedrooms, and not to exceed 97 per 
centum of the amount which the Commis- 
sioner estimates will be the replacement cost 
of the property or project when the proposed 
physical improvements are completed: Pro- 
vided, That as to projects to consist of 
elevator-type structures the Commissioner 
may, in his discretion, increase the dollar 
amount limitations per family unit to not to 
exceed $10,500 per family unit without a bed- 
room, $15,000 per family unit with one bed- 
room, $18,000 per family unit with two bed- 
rooms, and $22,500 per family unit with 
three or more bedrooms, as the case may be, 
to compensate for the higher costs incident 
to the construction of elevator-type struc- 
tures of sound standards of construction and 
design: Provided further, That the Commis- 
sioner may, by regulation, increase any of the 
foregoing dollar amount limitations con- 
tained in this paragraph by not to exceed 30 
per centum in any geographical area where 
he finds that cost levels so require”. 

(c) Section 220(d) (3) (B) (ili) of such Act 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(iil) not exceed, for such part of the 
property or project as may be attributable 
to dwelling use (excluding exterior land im- 
provements as defined by the Commissioner), 
$9,000 per family unit without a bedroom, 
$12,500 per family unit with one bedroom, 
$15,000 per family unit with two bedrooms, 
and $18,500 per family unit with three or 
more bedrooms; except that as to projects 
to consist of elevator-type structures the 
Commissioner may, in his discretion, in- 
crease the dollar amount limitations per 
family unit to not to exceed $10,500 per fam- 
ily unit without a bedroom, $15,000 per fam- 
ily unit with one bedroom, $18,000 per family 
unit with two bedrooms, and $22,500 per 
family unit with three or more bedrooms, 
as the case may be, to compensate for the 
higher costs incident to the construction 
of elevator-type structures of sound stand- 
ards of construction and design; and except 
that the Commissioner may, by regulation, 
increase any of the foregoing dollar amount 
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limitations contained in this clause by not 
to exceed 30 per centum in any geographical 
area where he finds that cost levels so re- 
quire: Provided, That nothing contained in 
this subparagraph shall preclude the insur- 
ance of mortgages covering existing multi- 
family dwellings to be rehabilitated or 
reconstructed for the purposes set forth in 
subsection (a) of this section; and”. 

(d) (1) Section 221(d) (3) (il) of such Act 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(ii) mot exceed, for such part of the 
property or project as may be attributable 
to dwelling, use (excluding exterior land im- 
provements as defined by the Commissioner), 
$8,000 per family unit without a bedroom, 
$11,250 per family unit with one bedroom, 
$13,500 per family unit with two bedrooms, 
and $17,000 per family unit with three or 
more bedrooms; except that as to projects to 
consist of elevator-type structures the Com- 
missioner may, in his discretion, increase 
the dollar amount limitations per family 
unit to not to exceed $9,500 per family unit 
without a bedroom, $13,500 per family unit 
with one bedroom, $16,000 per family unit 
with two bedrooms, and $20,000 per family 
unit with three or more bedrooms, as the 
case may be, to compensate for the higher 
costs incident to the construction of ele- 
vator-type structures of sound standards of 
construction and design; and except that 
the Commissioner may, by regulation, in- 
crease any of the foregoing dollar amount 
limitations contained in this clause by not 
to exceed 30 per centum in any geographical 
area where he finds that cost levels so re- 
quire; and”. 

(2) Section 221(d) (4) (ii) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(ii) not exceed, for such part of the 
property or project as may be attributable to 
dwelling use (excluding exterior land im- 
provements as defined by the Commissioner), 
$8,000 per family unit without a bedroom, 
$11,250 per family unit with one bedroom, 
$13,500 per family unit with two bedrooms, 
and $17,000 per family unit with three or 
more bedrooms; except that as to projects to 
consist of elevator-type structures the Com- 
missioner may, in his discretion, increase the 
dollar amount limitations per family unit to 
not to exceed $9,500 per family unit without 
a bedroom, $18,500 per family unit with one 
bedroom, $16,000 per family unit with two 
bedrooms, and $20,000 per family unit with 
three or more bedrooms, as the case may 
be, to compensate for the higher costs in- 
cident to the construction of elevator-type 
structures of sound standards of construc- 
tion and design; and except that the Com- 
missioner may, by regulation, increase any 
of the foregoing dollar amount limitations 
contained in this clause by not to exceed 30 
per centum in any geographical area where 
he finds that cost levels so require;”. 

(e) Section 281(c)(2) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(2) not exceed, for such part of the prop- 
erty or project as may be attributable to 
dwelling use (excluding exterior land im- 
provements as defined by the Commission- 
er), $8,000 per family unit without a bed- 
room, $11,250 per family unit with one bed- 
room, $13,500 per family unit with two bed- 
rooms, and $17,000 per family unit with 
three or more bedrooms; except that as to 
projects to consist of elevator-type structures 
the Commissioner may, in his discretion, in- 
crease the dollar amount limitations per 
family unit to not to exceed $9,500 per 
family unit without a bedroom, $13,500 per 
family unit with one bedroom, $16,000 per 
family unit with two bedrooms, and $20,000 
per family unit with three or more bed- 
rooms, as the case may be, to compensate 
for the higher costs incident to the con- 
struction of elevator-type structures of 
sound standards of construction and design; 
and except that the Commissioner may, by 
regulation, increase any of the foregoing dol- 
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lar amount limitations contained in this 
Paragraph by not to exceed 30 per centum 
in any geographical area where he finds that 
cost levels so require;”. 

(1) (1) Clause (2) in the first sentence of 
section 810(f) of such Act is amended by 
striking out “$2,500 per room (or $9,000 per 
family unit if the number of rooms in such 
property or project is less than four per 
family unit)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$9,000 per family unit without a bedroom, 
$12,500 per family unit with one bedroom, 
$15,000 per family unit with two bedrooms, 
and $18,500 per family unit with three or 
more bedrooms”. 

(2) The second sentence of section 810(f) 
of such Act is amended to read as follows: 
“The Commissioner may, by regulation, in- 
crease any of the foregoing dollar amount 
limitations contained in this paragraph by 
not to exceed 30 per centum in any geo- 
graphical area where he finds that cost lev- 
els so require.” 


Supplemental cooperative loans under section 
2130 


Sec. 106. (a) Section 213 (J) (1) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “or” at the end of 
clause (A); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of clause (B) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“or”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new clause: 

“(C) Cooperative purchases and resales of 
memberships in order to provide necessary 
refinancing for resales of memberships which 
involve increases in equity; but in such re- 
sales by the cooperative the downpayments 
by the new members shall not be less than 
those made on the original sales of such 
memberships.” 

(b) Section 305(e) of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “Without regard to any of 
the limitations of this subsection except the 
total amount of authorizations available, the 
Association is authorized to enter into ad- 
vance commitment contracts and purchase 
transactions on supplementary cooperative 
loans with respect to which the Federal 
Housing Commissioner shall have issued, 
pursuant to section 213(j), either a com- 
mitment to insure or a statement of eligi- 
bility; but such commitments and purchases 
shall be made solely where there is a manage- 
ment-type cooperative involved which is 
certified by the Federal Housing Commis- 
sioner as a consumer cooperative.” 


Mutuality for management-type cooperatives 


Sec. 107. (a) Section 213 of the National 
Housing Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsections: 

“(k) There is hereby created a Cooperative 
Management Housing Insurance Fund (here- 
inafter referred to as the ‘Management 
Fund’). The Management Fund shall be 
used by the Commissioner as a revolving 
fund for carrying out the provisions of this 
section with respect to mortgages or loans 
insured, on or after the date of the enact- 
ment of this subsection, under subsections 
(a)(1), (a)(3) (if the project is acquired 
by a cooperative corporation), (), and (j). 
The Management Fund shall also be used as 
a revolving fund for mortgages, loans, and 
commitments transferred to it pursuant to 
subsection (m). The Commissioner is di- 
rected to transfer to the Management Pund 
from the Housing Insurance Fund estab- 
lished pursuant to section 207(f) such 
amount as the Commissioner determines to 
be necessary and appropriate. General ex- 
penses of operation of the Federal Housing 
Administration relating to mortgages or 
loans which are the obligation of the Man- 
agement Fund may be charged to the Man- 
agement Fund. 

“(1) The Commissioner shall establish in 
the Management Fund, as of the date of the 
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enactment of this subsection, a General Sur- 
plus Account and a Participating Reserve Ac- 
count. The aggregate net income thereafter 
received or any net loss thereafter sustained 
by the Management Fund, in any semian- 
nual period, shall be credited or charged to 
the General Surplus Account or the Partici- 
pating Reserve Account or both in such man- 
ner and amounts as the Commissioner may 
determine to be in accord with sound actu- 
arial and accounting practice. Upon termi- 
nation of the insurance obligation of the 
Management Fund by payment of any mort- 
gage or loan insured under this section, and 
at such time or times prior to such termina- 
tion as the Commissioner may determine, the 
Commissioner is authorized to distribute to 
the mortgagor or borrower a share of the 
Participating Reserve Account in such man- 
ner and amount as the Commissioner shall 
determine to be equitable and in accordance 
with sound actuarial and accounting prac- 
tice: Provided, That in no event shall the 
amount of the distributable share exceed the 
aggregate scheduled annual premiums of the 
mortgagor or borrower to the year of pay- 
ment of the share less the total amount of 
any share or shares previously distributed by 
the Commissioner to the mortgagor or bor- 
rower: And provided further, That in no 
event may a distributable share be distribut- 
ed until any funds transferred to the Man- 
agement Fund pursuant to section 219 have 
been repaid in full to the transferring fund. 
No mortgagor, mortgagee, borrower, or lender 
shall have any vested right in a credit bal- 
ance in any such account or be subject to any 
liability arising out of the mutuality of the 
Management Fund. The determination of 
the Commissioner as to the amount to be 
paid by him to any mortgagor or borrower 
shall be final and conclusive. 

“(m) The Commissioner is authorized to 
transfer to the Management Fund commit- 
ments for insurance issued under subsec- 
tions (a)(1) (i), and (j) prior to the date 
of the enactment of this subsection, and to 
transfer to the Management Fund the in- 
surance of any mortgage or loan insured 
prior to the date of the enactment of this 
subsection under subsection (a) (1), (a) (3) 
(if the project is acquired by a cooperative 
corporation), (i), or (j), but only in cases 
where the consent of the mortgagee or lender 
to the transfer is obtained or a request by 
the mortgagee or lender for the transfer is 
received by the oner within such 
period of time after the date of the enact- 
ment of this subsection as the Commis- 
sioner shall prescribe: Provided, That the 
insurance of any mortgage or loan shall not 
be transferred under the provisions of this 
subsection if on the date of the enactment 
of this subsection the mortgage or loan is in 
default and the mortgagee or lender has noti- 
fied the Commissioner in writing of its in- 
tention to file an insurance claim. Any in- 
surance or commitment not so transferred 
shall continue to be an obligation of the 
Housing Insurance Fund. 

“(n) Notwithstanding the limitations con- 
tained in other provisions of this Act, pre- 
mium charges for mortgages or loans insured 
under sections 207, 213, 231, and 232 may 
be payable in debentures issued in connec- 
tion with mortgages or loans transferred to 
the Management Fund or in connection with 
mortgages or loans insured pursuant to com- 
mitments transferred to the Management 
Fund, as provided in subsection (m) of this 
section.” 

(b) Section 213 òf such Act is further 
amended— 

(1) by inserting before the period at the 
end of subsection (a) the following: “: Pro- 
vided, That as applied to mortgages the mort- 
gage insurance for which is the obligation of 
the Management Fund, the reference to the 
Housing Fund in section 207(b)(2) shall be 
construed to refer to the Management Fund”; 
and 
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(2) by inserting before the period at the 
end of subsection (e) the following: “: Pro- 
vided, That as applied to mortgages or loans 
the insurance for which is the obligation of 
the Management Fund (1) all references to 
the Housing Insurance Fund or Housing 
Fund shall be construed to refer to the 
Management Fund, and (2) all references to 
- section 207 shall be construed to refer to sub- 
sections (a) (1), (a) (3) (if the project in- 
volved is acquired by a cooperative corpora- 
tion), (1), and (j) of this section”. 

(c) Section 207(f) of such Act is amended 
by inserting at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “This subsection shall not be 
applicable to a mortgage or loan, insured un- 
der section 213, the mortgage or loan in- 
surance for which is the obligation of the 
Cooperative Management Housing Insurance 
Fund.” 

(d) Section 219 of such Act is amended 
by striking out “or the Servicemen’s Mort- 
gage Insurance Fund” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “the Servicemen’s Mortgage Insur- 
ance Fund, or the General Surplus Account 
of the Cooperative Management Housing 
Insurance Fund.” 

Mortgage limits under section 220 sales 
housing mortgage insurance program 


Sec. 108. Section 220 (d) (3) (A) (4) of the 
National Housing Act is eeprom (oe te 
1) by striking out “$25,000”, “$27, ’ 
40000 “$35,000”, and “$35,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$30,000”, $32,500", 
“$32,500”, “$37,500”, and “$37,500”, respec- 
tively; and meS 

(2) by striking out “90 per centum „ “90 
per centum”, and “75 per centum and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “92 per centum”, “9214 
per centum”, and “80 per centum”, respec- 
tively. 

Mortgage limits under section 220 multifam- 
ily housing mortgage insurance program 
Sec. 109. Section 220(4) (3) (B) (i) of the 

National Housing Act is amended by strik- 

ing out 820,000,000“ and inserting in lieu 

thereof “$30,000,000”. 
Loans to cover the cost of public 
improvements 

Sec. 110. (a) The second sentence of sec- 
tion 220(h) of the National Housing Act 
is amended to read as follows: “As used in 
this subsection— 

“(A) the term ‘home improvement loan’ 
means a loan, advance of credit, or purchase 
of an obligation representing & loan or ad- 
vance of credit made 

“(1) for the purpose of financing the im- 
provement of an existing structure (or in 
connection with an existing structure) 
which was constructed not less than ten 
years prior to the making of such loan, ad- 
vance of credit, or purchase, and which is 
used or will be used primarily for residential 
purposes: Provided, That a home improve- 
ment loan shall include a loan, advance, or 
purchase with respect to the improvement of 
a structure which was constructed less than 
ten years prior to the making of such loan, 
advance, or if the proceeds are or 
will be used primarily for major structural 
improvements, or to correct defects which 
were not known at the time of the comple- 
tion of the structure or which were caused 
by fire, flood, windstorm, or other casualty; 
or 

„(u) for the purpose of enabling the bor- 
rower to pay that part of the cost of the 
construction or installation of sidewalks, 
curbs, gutters, street paving, street lights, 
sewers, or other public improvements, ad- 
jacent to or in the vicinity of property owned 
by him and used primarily for residential 

es, which is assessed against him or 
for which he is otherwise legally liable as the 


owner of such property; 
“(B) the term ‘improvement’ means con- 
servation, repair, restoration, rehabilita- 
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tion, conversion, alteration, enlargement, or 
remodeling; and 

“(C) the term ‘financial institution’ 
means a lender approved by the Commission- 
er as eligible for insurance under section 2 
9551 mortgagee approved under section 203 

b) (1).“ 

(b) Section 220 (h) (2) (i) of such Act is 
amended by inserting before the semicolon 
at the end thereof the following: “, and be 
limited as required by paragraph (11) “. 

(c) Section 220(h) of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(11) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, no home improvement 
loan made in whole or in part for the purpose 
specified in clause (A) (il) of the second 
sentence of paragraph (1) shall be insured 
under this subsection if such loan (or the 
portion thereof which is attributable to such 
purpose), when added to the aggregate prin- 
cipal balance of any outstanding loans in- 
sured under this subsection or section 203(k) 
which were made to the same borrower for 
the purpose so specified (or the portion of 
such aggregate balance which is attributable 
to such purpose), would exceed 810,000.“ 


Home improvement loans on property held 
under lease 


Sec. 111. Section 220(h)(2)(vi) of the 
National Housing Act is amended by striking 
out “a period of not less than 50 years to 
run from the date of the loan” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “an expiration date in excess 
of 5 years later than the maturity date of the 
loan”. 

Private mortgagors under section 221(d) (3) 


Sec. 112. Section 221(d)(8) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is further amended by 
inserting after section“ in the matter pre- 
ceding clause (i) the following: , or a mort- 
gagor approved by the Commissioner which 
(A) as a condition of obtaining the insur- 
ance of a mortgage under this section, and 
prior to the submission of its application 
for such insurance, has entered into an agree- 
ment, in form and substance satisfactory to 
the Commissioner, to sell the property or 
project covered by such mortgage (upon its 
completion) to a private nonprofit corpora- 
tion, association, or other mortgagor approved 
by the Commissioner at the actual cost of 
the property or project as certified pursuant 
to section 227, and (B) is regulated or super- 
vised by the Commissioner, under a regula- 
tory agreement or otherwise, as to rents, 
charges, and methods of operation in such 
form and in such manner as in the opinion 
of the Commissioner will effectuate the pur- 
poses of this section”. 


Mortgage insurance for servicemen 


Src. 113. Section 222(b) of the National 
Housing Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “203(b) or 203(i)” 
in paragraph (1) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “203(b), 203 (1), or 221(d) (2),"; and 

(2) by striking out “such principal obli- 
gation shall not exceed $9,000” in paragraph 
(2) and inserting in lieu thereof “or section 
221 (d) (2) such principal obligation shall 
not exceed the maximum limits prescribed 
for such section”. 

Private financing of sale of FHA-acquired 
properties 

Src. 114, Section 223(c) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out 
“limitation upon eligibility contained in this 
title II” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “limitations or requirements con- 
tained in this title upon the eligibility of 
the mortgage, upon the payment of insur- 
ance premiums, or upon the terms and con- 
ditions of insurance settlement and the 
benefits of the insurance to be included in 
such settlement (except that in any case 
the payment of insurance shall be in 
debentures)”. 
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Mortgage insurance for nonprofit nursing 
homes 
Sec. 115. Section 232(b)(1) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended by inserting 
after “proprietary facility” the following: 
“or facility of a private nonprofit corpora- 
tion or association”. 


Experimental housing 


Sec. 116. (a) Section 233(a) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended by striking 
out “, in the case of mortgages insured under 
subsection (b)(2) of this section,”. 

(b) Section 233(b) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(b) To be eligible for insurance under 
this section, a mortgage shall meet the re- 
quirements of one of the other sections of 
this title; except that, in determining the 
appraised value or the replacement cost of 
the property in cases involving new con- 
struction or the estimated cost of repair 
and rehabilitation or improvement in cases 
involving existing properties, the Commis- 
sioner’s estimate may be based upon an esti- 
mate of the cost of replacing the property 
using comparable conventional design, mate- 
rials, and construction, and any limitation 
upon the maximum mortgage amount avau- 
able to a nonoccupant owner shall not, in 
the discretion of the Commissioner, be ap- 
plicable to mortgages insured under this 
section.” 

(o) Section 233 of such Act is further 
amended by striking out subsections (e) and 
) and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
0 f 
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“(e) Any mortgagee under a in- 
sured under subsection (b) shall be entitled 
to insurance benefits determined in the same 
manner as such benefits would be deter- 
mined if such mortgage or loan were insured 
under the section of this title for which it 
otherwise would have been eligible except 
for the experimental feature of the property 
involved.” 

(d) Section 233 of such Act is further 
amended by redesignating subsections (g) 
and (h) as subsections (f) and (g), respec- 
tively, and by striking out “subsections (e) 
and (f)” in the first sentence of the subsec- 
tion so redesignated as subsection (f) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “subsection (e)”. 


Mortgage insurance for condominiums 


Sec. 117. (a) Section 234 of the National 
Housing Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out the heading and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
FOR CONDOMINIUMS”; 

(2) by striking out “structure” each place 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“project” (and by striking out “structures” 
in the last sentence of subsection (c) and 
inserting in lieu thereof projects“); 

(3) by striking out “the term ‘mortgage’ 
for the purposes of this section” in subsec- 
tion (b) and inserting in lieu thereof “the 
term ‘mortgage’ for the purposes of subsec- 
tion (c)”; 

(4) (A) by striking out “this section“ each 
time it appears in subsection (c) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “this subsection”; 

(B) by striking out “under another sec- 
tion” in the first sentence of subsection (c) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “under any 
section”; 

(5) by striking out “section 213” each 
time it appears in subsection (c) and insert- 
iy ere lieu thereof “section 213(a) (1) and 

(6) by striking out the third sentence of 
subsection (c) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “To be eligible for insurance 
pursuant to this subsection, a mortgage shall 
(A) involve a principal obligation in an 
amount not to exceed $30,000, and not to ex- 
ceed the sum of (i) 97 per centum of $15,000 
of the amount which the Commissioner esti- 
mates will be the appraised value of the 
family unit including common areas and fa- 
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cilities as of the date the mortgage is ac- 
cepted for insurance, (ii) 90 per centum of 
such value in excess of $15,000 but not in ex- 
cess of $20,000, and (iii) 80 per centum of 
such value in excess of $20,000, and (B) have 
a maturity satisfactory to the Commissioner, 
but not to exceed, in any event, thirty-five 
years from the date of the beginning of 
amortization of the mortgage or three- 
fourths of the Commissioner’s estimate of the 
remaining economic life of the project, 
whichever is the lesser.”; 

(7) by redesignating subsection (d) as 
subsection (g), by redesignating subsections 
(e) and (f) as subsections (i) and (j), re- 
spectively, and by inserting after subsection 
(c) the following new subsections: 

“(d) In addition to individual mortgages 
insured under subsection (c), the Commis- 
sioner is authorized, in his discretion and 
under such terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe, to insure blanket mortgages (in- 
cluding advances on such mortgages during 
construction) which cover multifamily proj- 
ects to be constructed or rehabilitated in 
cases where the mortgage is held by a mort- 
gagor, approved by the Commissioner, 
which— 

“(1) has certified to the Commissioner, as 
a condition of obtaining the insurance of a 
blanket mortgage under this subsection, that 
upon completion of the multifamily project 
covered by such mortgage it intends to com- 
mit the ownership of the multifamily project 
to a plan of family unit ownership under 
which each family unit would be eligible for 
individual mortgage insurance under sub- 
section (c) and will faithfully and diligently 
make and out all reasonable efforts to 
establish such plan of family unit ownership 
and to sell such family units to purchasers 
approved by the Commissioner; and 

“(2) shall be regulated or restricted by the 
Commissioner as to rents, charges, capital 
structure, rate of return, and methods of 
operation until the termination of all obliga- 
tions of the Commissioner under the insur- 
ance and during such further period of time 
as the Commissioner shall be the owner, 
holder, or reinsurer of the mortgage. The 
Commissioner may make such contracts with 
and acquire for not to exceed $100 such 
stock or interest in such mortgagor as he 
may deem necessary to render effective the 
regulation and restriction of such mortgagor. 
The stock or interest acquired by the Com- 
missioner shall be paid for out of the Apart- 
ment Unit Insurance Fund, and shall be 
redeemed by the mortgagor at par at any 
time upon the request of the Commissioner 
after the termination of all obligations of 
the Commissioner under the insurance. 

“(e) To be eligible for insurance, a blanket 
mortgage on any multifamily project of a 
mortgagor of the character described in sub- 
section (d) shall involve a principal obliga- 
tion in an amount 

“(1) mot to exceed $20,000,000, or not to 
exceed $25,000,000 if the mortgage is executed 
by a mortgagor regulated or supervised, un- 
der Federal or State law or by a political sub- 
division of a State or an agency thereof, as 
to rents, charges, and methods of operation; 

“(2) not to exceed 90 per centum of the 
amount which the Commissioner estimates 
will be the replacement cost of the project 
when the proposed physical improvements 
are completed; 

“(3) not to exceed, for such part of the 
project as may be attributable to dwelling 
use (excluding exterior land improvements 
as defined by the Commissioner), $9,000 per 
family unit without a bedroom, $12,500 per 
family unit with one bedroom, $15,000 per 
family unit with two bedrooms, and $18,500 
per family unit with three or more bedrooms; 
except that as to projects to consist of ele- 
vator-type structures the Commissioner may, 
in his discretion, increase the dollar amount 
limitations per family unit to not to exceed 
$10,500 per family unit without a bedroom, 
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$15,000 per family unit with one bedroom, 
$18,000 per family unit with two bedrooms, 
and $22,500 per family unit with three or 
more bedrooms, as the case may be, to com- 
pensate for the higher costs incident to the 
construction of elevator-type structures of 
sound standards of construction and design; 
and except that the Commissioner may, by 
regulation, increase any of the foregoing 
dollar amount limitations contained in this 
paragraph by not to exceed 30 per centum 
in any geographical area where he finds that 
cost levels so require; and 

“(4) not to exceed an amount equal to 
the sum of the unit mortgage amounts de- 
termined under the provisions of subsection 
(c) assuming the mortgagor to be the owner 
and occupant of each family unit. 

“(f) Any blanket mortgage insured under 
subsection (d) shall provide for complete 
amortization by periodic payments within 
such term as the Commissioner may pre- 
scribe but not to exceed forty years from the 
beginning of amortization of the mortgage, 
and shall bear interest (exclusive of premium 
charges for insurance) at not to exceed 5% 
per centum per annum on the amount of the 
principal obligation outstanding at any time, 
The Commissioner may “consent to the re- 
lease of a part or parts of the mortgaged 
property from the lien of the blanket mort- 
gage upon such terms and conditions as he 
may prescribe and the blanket mortgage may 
provide for such release. The project cov- 
ered by the blanket mortgage may include 
five or more family units and such commer- 
cial and community facilities as the Com- 
missioner deems adequate to serve the occu- 
pants.”; 

(8) by striking out “this section” each 
time it appears in the subsection redesig- 
nated as subsection (g) by paragraph (7) of 
this subsection and inserting in lieu thereof 
“subsection (c) of this section”; 

(9) by inserting after the subsection re- 
designated as subsection (g) by paragraph 
(7) of this subsection the following new sub- 
section: 

“(h) The provisions of subsections (d), 
(e), (g), (h), (1), (J), (K), (1), (m), (n), and 
(p) of section 207 shall be applicable to mort- 
gages insured under subsection (d) of this 
section, except that all references to the 
Housing Insurance Fund, or Housing Fund, 
shall be construed to refer to the Apartment 
Unit Insurance Fund.“; and 

(10) by amending the subsection redesig- 
nated as subsection (j) by paragraph (7) 
of this subsection to read as follows: 

“(j) The provisions of sections 225 and 
230 shall be applicable to the mortgages in- 
sured under subsection (c) of this section.” 

(b) Section 212(a) of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “The provisions of this sec- 
tion shall also apply to the insurance of any 
mortgage under section 234 (d).“ 

“(ey Section 227(a) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “or (vii)” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “(vii)”, and by inserting before 
the semicolon at the end thereof “, or (viii) 
under section 234 (d)“. 

Prepayment of mortgages by nonprofit 

educational institutions 

Sec. 118. Title V of the National Housing 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new section: 

“Prepayment of mortgages by nonprofit 

educational institutions 

“Sec, 517. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act, no adjusted premium 
charge shall be collected in connection with 
the payment in full, prior to maturity, of 
any mortgage insured under this Act, if the 
mortgagor certifies to the Commissioner that 
the loan was paid in full by or on behalf of 
a nonprofit educational institution which in- 
tends to use the property for educational 
purposes. 
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“(b) The Commissioner shall refund any 
adjusted premium charge collected subse- 
quent to July 1, 1962, and prior to the date 
of the enactment of the Housing Act of 1964, 
in connection with the payment in full, prior 
to maturity, of any mortgage insured under 
this Act, if the mortgagor under such mort- 
gage makes the certification prescribed by 
subsection (a).“ 

Increase in number of units insurable under 
section 810 program 

Sec. 119. Section 810(i) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out “five 
thousand dwelling units” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “ten thousand dwelling units”. 


Mr. RAINS (interrupting the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that title I be considered as read and 
open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. OLIVER P. BOLTON 


Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr, Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. OLIVER P, 
Botton: On page 32, after line 6 insert the 
following new section: 

“GENERAL FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
AUTHORIZATION 

“SEc. 120. Section 217 of the National 
Housing Act is amended to read, as follows: 
“'GENERAL MORTGAGE INSURANCE AUTHORIZA= 

TION 

“ ‘Sec. 217. Notwithstanding any other lim- 
itations contained in this Act pa the aggre- 
gate amount of principal obligations of mort- 
gages or loans which may be insured (or 
insured and oustanding at any one time), 
the aggregate amount of the principal obli- 
gations of all mortgages and loans which 
may be insured and oustanding at any one 
time after October 1, 1965, under insurance 
contracts pursuant to the provisions of this 
Act other than section 2, section 221, and 
title VIII, plus the aggregate amount of the 
principal obligations of all mortgages and 
loans covered by commitments to insure 
pursuant to any of such provisions which 
may be outstanding at such time, shall not 
exceed the sum of the outstanding principal 
balances of all mortgages and loans insured 
pursuant to such provisions as of October 1, 
1965 (as estimated by the Commissioner on 
the basis of scheduled amortization payments 
without taking into account prepayments 
or delinquencies), and the principal amount 
of all outstanding commitments to insure 


ae to such provisions as of that 


Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is the amendment to which I 
made reference a few short moments ago. 
This amendment would restore to the 
Federal Housing Administration the 
basic authority which until passage of 
the Housing Act of 1961 it always had, to 
use returning insurance authority to 
issue and honor commitments to insure 
after reaching its total dollar ceiling, or 
expiration date, as set by the Congress. 

The significance and purpose of the 
amendment is to assure that the Federal 
Housing Administration can continue in 
existence as an insurance agency and yet, 
at the same time, not exceed the ceiling 
limits beyond its total insurance author- 
ity as authorized by the Congress. 

Within the expiration date of October 
1, 1965, as set by the Congress in the 
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Housing Act of 1961, and within the total 
dollar ceiling as set by the Congress in 
the act prior to 1961, this authority 
would permit the FHA to continue to 
use, on a “rollover” basis, the insurance 
authority which is derived from can- 
cellations of existing commitments and 
payoff of insured mortgage loans, re- 
sulting in release of committed insurance 
authority. 

I say again what I said a bit earlier. 
If we are to have a steady guarantee by 
FHA for the housing business next year, 
it seems to me that we must extend its 
life now so that committing groups and 
financing groups will know that such 
guarantees will be available. If such 
priorities must be rushed now, every FHA 
office will be clogged to death between 
now and the first of October. 

The language as used in this amend- 
ment is the language which was adopted 
by the House. It was adopted in the 
Housing Act of 1961. That is why I 
chose this way of insuring the continu- 
ance of the FHA. 

The question is quite simple, it seems 
to me. Either we are for FHA, we are 
for a steady and sure position in the 
guarantee of mortgages and loans, we are 
for the building of a continually better 
housing industry and against creating 
any crisis in that industry which could 
affect the industry in the next year, or 
we are against a smooth continuation of 
this program. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, the truth is I regret 
that this amendment comes up. As has 
been said all the way through, we have 
practically unanimous agreement on this 
bill in the committee. I regret also to 
oppose it because of my personal esteem 
for the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio. But this is not a good amendment. 
This amendment is diametrically op- 
posed to the usual belief of my distin- 
guished friend over here. 

This amendment seeks to release from 
the Congress of the United States the 
control of a Government agency and 
turn it over to a bureaucracy. This 
amendment seeks to do that which we 
so often have said we did not want to 
do, that is, release from congressional 
control the creation of the creature of 
congressional control. 

I am quite sure my distinguished 
friend did not realize he had in this 
amendment a statement right at the 
bottom of the page that would mean 
perpetual extension of FHA. I read, and 
I do not know who wrote it, but I call 
your attention to the fact that it says, 
“and the principal amount of all out- 
standing commitments.” 

Under the usual operation as it has 
been in days gone by of the FHA, that 
would likely carry FHA for from 5 to 
10 years without coming back to the 
Congress of the United States. I have 
just read that out of the amendment, 
and it says, “and the principal amount 
of all outstanding commitments.” The 


last time we tried this there were over 
$3.5 billion of outstanding commitments. 
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When we tried to roll over one time the 
result was great confusion. 

I hope you will listen to this. This 
amendment was not even discussed in 
either the Housing Subcommittee or the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
This is an exercise in futility. 

The Senate of the United States has 
passed a bill that does not have it in it. 
Next year there is to be a housing bill. 
I have been around here long enough to 
know that you are not going to be able 
to extend one section of the housing bill 
beyond the expiration date of the other, 
not through both bodies of this Congress 
of the United States. So what I am try- 
ing to do here is to talk actual facts 
about it. Iam not against FHA. Inever 
have been. I know the gentlemen over 
here are not. 

However, what we are doing is arguing 
about something that has nothing to do 
with the merits of FHA. The simple 
truth of the business is this: that if we 
are not to keep. congressional control of 
FHA, then why keep congressional con- 
trol of community facilities? Why keep 
congressional control of public housing? 
Why keep congressional control of urban 
renewal? You must remember that FHA 
puts a tremendous contingent liability on 
the Government of the United States. 
It is true that up to now the Government 
has not lost any money on FHA. But if 
the day should ever come when that con- 
tingent liability should be called this 
Congress would be called on to pick up 
the tab. Therefore, this Congress, as we 
are wont to do on every issue, should keep 
its finger on any place where this Gov- 
ernment has to pick up the tab if some- 
thing goes wrong. 

So it seems to me that we are right 
back dealing with a fundamental fact. 
Are we in order to take one particular 
segment of the housing bill and provide 
an almost perpetual continuation? Are 
we willing to do that? Are we willing to 
say to FHA with all the dangers that may 
be involved—are we willing to turn it 
loose for 4 years? Stop and think about 
that before you go too far with a bu- 
reaucracy that would have total control 
of it for 4 years or 2 years or 3 years. 

No, this has something else back of it. 
This actually is the dream that there 
ought to be some way to have housing 
bills voted on piecemeal; bring in one bill 
on public housing, bring in another one 
for FHA, bring in another one on urban 
renewal. I have had this suggested to me 
by groups many, many times over. But 
you cannot legislate like that. You have 
to face the general overall problem of 
housing as it affects the whole country. 
The Congress, I repeat, certainly does 
not want to give up prerogatives that it 
cherishes so much. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Rams] has 
already made the point that there was 
not a word of testimony offered to the 
committee in support of this amendment. 
I want to call your attention to the fact 
that the testimony makes up a volume of 
almost 1,000 pages that the committee 
took in connection with this bill; and I 
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repeat, not a word of testimony was of- 
fered, not a single request was made of 
the subcommittee to consider this 
amendment. 

As has already been indicated, this 
program has been a very smooth opera- 
tion ever since it was brought into being. 
The distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. OLIVER P. Botton], is mistaken 
when he says that the housing bill al- 
Ways comes in at the end of a session 
and you have not got enough time to 
consider it. The fact of the matter is 
that in 1959 the major housing bill came 
in and was passed in June of 1959. In 
1961 the major housing bill was brought 
in and passed in June of 1961. 

Let me recall to the committee that 
there was a time when we did not have 
the control over FHA that we have now 
and which would be eliminated if this 
amendment prevails. FHA went over- 
board, made commitments over and be- 
yond the amount that was authorized 
and in order to be able to make good 
their unauthorized commitments we had 
to pass retroactive legislation to bail 
out FHA. 

This agency must know that we expect 
it to stay within the limits of the law 
and make its commitments within the 
limits of the law. So long as it is doing 
the right job we will continue to extend 
the authority of this agency and keep it 
a smooth-running operation. 

Let me say also to the gentleman from 
Ohio and to the rest of the committee 
that I am sure nobody in this House 
wants to preclude the new Congress that 
comes in next year, even though it may 
include most of us or many of us, from 
reviewing this whole program and saying 
whether or not it should continue or 
should not continue. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. Surely, I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. As along- 
time member of the committee the gen- 
tleman, of course, was on the committee 
when in 1961 the subcommittee adopted 
the language of my amendment; the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
adopted the language, and the House 
adopted it. 

Am I not correct that this is the first 
time since FHA has come up that it has 
approached a specific date deadline? 

Mr. MULTER. That is not my recol- 
lection. I believe we have had this prob- 
lem before. We have given them ex- 
tensions, sometimes a temporary exten- 
sion, but we have always kept the pro- 
gram alive and operating, operating 
smoothly, and there is no danger of this 
program being disrupted or of there not 
being enough money authorized for them 
to make advance commitments. There 
will always be enough money in the pipe- 
line for them to plan ahead—and some 
of this planning, as the gentleman from 
Ohio said, requires 6 months or more. 
There is ample in this program to keep 
it running smoothly and planning ahead. 
If ever there is any danger of their 
running out of money, they can always 
come back to the Congress and we can 
let them obtain the proper authorization 
well in advance. 
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Mr. Chairman, I heard during the 
course of the debate on the rule, several 
Members remark about the fact that we 
ought to be certain that there is nothing 
in this bill that is going to take from the 
Appropriations Committee the right to 
review this program. If this amendment 
is adopted it will take that right not only 
away from the Committee on Appropria- 
tions but away from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and from the 
Congress itself. 

Mr. Chairman, I note that the gentle- 
man from Ohio is shaking his head. I 
would be pleased to hear an explanation 
from the gentleman to the contrary. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. The gentle- 
man knows that there is not a word in 
the amendment that has anything to do 
with the prerogatives of the Committee 
on Appropriations and that this program 
must come under the review of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations every year for 
its administrative funds. 

Mr. MULTER. Let us stop there. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. In addi- 
tion to that. 

Mr. MULTER. Let us not confuse the 
issue. Administrative funds“ does not 
mean reviewing the authorization for the 
insurance or grants or any other part of 
this program. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MULTER. It is for administrative 
funds only. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee does not have the time to review 
the operation of these programs or any 
one of them. It would need a whole year 
merely to review this one FHA program. 
Although it has the right to review the 
operations of the program, it limits it- 
self to administration. It reviews the 
administrative problems and budgets. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield further, 
does the gentleman feel that the com- 
mittee has lost control and lost touch of 
the college housing and loan program of 
$2,875 million of back-door spending, or 
of the Community Facilities Administra- 
tion or, for that matter, the programs as 
put forth for the Public Housing Admin- 
istration? 95 

Mr. MULTER. No; because there are 
specific limitations as to each of those 
programs and we must review them every 
year or every 2 years and then extend 
them if we see fit to do so. By we, I 
mean both the Committees on Banking 
and Currency and Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON]. 

The question was taken and the Chair- 
man announced that the “noes” appeared 
to have it. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. PATMAN and 
Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
tei that there were—ayes 89, noes 
100. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


TITLE Il—HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY AND 
HANDICAPPED 


Housing for the elderly—Loan program 


Src. 201. Section 202 (a) (4) of the Housing 
Act of 1959 is amended by striking out 
“$275,000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$350,000,000”. 

FHA section 221 housing for low- or mod- 
erate-income elderly persons 

Sec. 202. Section 221(f) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: 
“Any person sixty-two years of age or over 
shall be deemed to be a family within the 
meaning of the terms ‘family’ and ‘families’ 
as those terms are used in this section.” 

Housing for the handicapped 

Sec. 203. (a) (1) The heading of title II of 
the Housing Act of 1959 is amended by strik- 
ing out “HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “HOUSING FOR THE 
ELDERLY OR HANDICAPPED”, 

(2) Section 202 of such Act is amended— 

(A) by striking out “elderly families and 
elderly persons” wherever it appears in sub- 
sections (a)(1), (a)(2), amd (e) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof in each instance “el- 
derly or handicapped families”; 

(B) by amending subsection (d)(1) to 
read as follows: 

“(1) The term ‘housing’ means structures 
suitable for dwelling use by elderly or hand- 
icapped families which are (A) new struc- 
tures, or (B) provided by rehabilitation, al- 
teration, conversion, or improvement of ex- 
isting structures which are otherwise inade- 
quate for proposed dwelling use by such 
families.”; 

(C) by striking out the first sentence of 
subsection (d)(4) and inserting in leu 
thereof the following: “The term ‘elderly or 
handicapped families’ means families which 
consist of two or more persons and the head 
of which (or his spouse) is sixty-two years of 
age or over or is handicapped, and such term 
also means a single person who is sixty-two 
years of age or over or is handicapped. A 
person shall be considered handicapped if 
such person is determined, pursuant to reg- 
ulations issued by the Administrator, to 
have a physical impairment which (A) is 
expected to be of long-continued and indefi- 
nite duration, (B) substantially impedes his 
ability to live independently, and (C) is of 
such a nature that such ability could be im- 
proved by more suitable housing condi- 
tions.”; 

(D) by inserting before the period at the 
end of subsection (d)(7) the following: “or 
rehabilitation, alteration, conversion, or im- 
provement of existing structures”; and 

(E) by amending subsection (d)(8) to 
read as follows: 

“(8) The term ‘related facilities’ means 
(A) new structures suitable for use by elderly 
or handicapped families as cafeterias or din- 
ing halls, community rooms or buildings, 
workshops, or infirmaries or other. inpatient 
or outpatient health facilities, or other es- 
sential service facilities, and (B) structures 
suitable for the above uses provided by re- 
habilitation, alteration, conversion, or im- 
provement of existing structures which are 
otherwise inadequate for such uses.” 

(b) The last sentence of section 221(f) 
of the National Housing Act (as added by 
section 202 of this Act) is amended by strik- 
ing out “person sixty-two years of age or 
over” and inserting in lieu thereof “person 
who is sixty-two years of age or over, or who 
is a handicapped person within the meaning 
of section 202 of the Housing Act of 1959,’’. 

(c) Section 231 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

(f) Notwithstanding any of the provisions 
of this section, the housing provided under 
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this section may include family units which 
are specially designed for the use and oc- 
cupancy of any person or family qualifying 
as a handicapped family as defined in sec- 
tion 202 of the Housing Act of 1959, and such 
special facilities as the Commissioner deems 
adequate to serve handicapped families (as 
so defined). The Commissioner may also 
prescribe procedures to secure to such fami- 
lies preference or priority of opportunity to 
rent the living units specially designed for 
their use and occupancy.” 

(d) The second sentence of section 2(2) 
of the United States Housing Act of 1937 (as 
amended by section 401(a) of this Act) is 
amended by inserting after “and includes” 
the following: “a single person who is handi- 
capped within the meaning of section 202 of 
the Housing Act of 1959 or who is”. 

(e) Section 207 of the Housing Act of 1961 
(as amended by section 407 of this Act) is 
further amended by inserting before the 
period at the end of the first sentence the 
following: “and of demonstrating the types 
of housing and the means of providing hous- 
ing that will assist low income persons or 
families who qualify as handicapped families 
1 in section 202 of the Housing Act 
0 ” 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to support and 
urge the passage of the bill we are de- 
bating today, the Housing Act of 1964, 
as it will have far-reaching effects on 
the economy of all of our States. 

In my own State of Rhode Island, our 
elderly are anxiously awaiting the ac- 
tion taken by the Congress on this legis- 
lation, The units which have already 
been constructed in my State were as- 
signed to applicants long before they 
were completed. Enactment of this leg- 
islation which will carry forward the Na- 
tion’s housing, urban renewal and com- 
munity development programs, will be 
an integral step forward in the attain- 
ment of full employment and alleviation 
of poverty. 

Our children and our children’s chil- 
dren will feel the adverse effects, if our 
Nation’s elderly do not have the security 
to which they are rightfully entitled. 
However, this bill before us today does 
not pretend to offer final solutions to 
our housing and community develop- 
ment problems. It represents less than 
the administration asked for and less 
than some of us on the Housing Sub- 
committee hoped for earlier this year, 
but, as it stands, it is a realistic bill, 
drafted and approved of by reasonable 
men, in response to immediate needs of 
the country, with an optimistic insight 
toward future provisions for completion 
of all community development. 

This measure continues existing pro- 
grams, long since established by the Con- 
gress, and in continuing these programs 
another year, the committee has made 
some important improvements. Among 
these improvements are new incentives 
for private industry and for local gov- 
ernments to act on local problems, All 
Federal assistance provided in the meas- 
ure is offered solely to help local and 
State governments and private industry 
to do the job they cannot do with their 
limited resources, 

I am pleased with the new provisions 
which will tremendously strengthen the 
urban renewal program. My constitu- 
ents are very interested in this program, 
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as we have achieved national recogni- 
tion for our own extensive urban renewal 
in Providence, where nine individual 
projects are involved. The transitional 
movement of urban renewal has given 
new life to building projects, public and 
private, providing the new look in down- 
town America for the three-fourths of 
our people who reside in urban areas. 
It is my strong belief that community 
development and urban renewal pro- 
grams hold the key to the economic 
future of my State, and for that reason 
I strongly urge my colleagues to vote 
for this bill as it has been reported by 
our committee. 

New provisions, which have been in- 
cluded by our committee, strengthen the 
urban renewal process in the areas of 
relocation and rehabilitation. In that 
connection may I point out that this 
measure as presented to you requires 
that local relocation programs be formu- 
lated as early as possible; that reloca- 
tion payments be made to displacees as 
promptly as possible and that the Small 
Business Administration facilities be 
made available to adequately assist dis- 
placed small businesses. 

The measure also provides incentives 
to stimulate nondemolition renewal 
projects. A revolving fund of $50 million 
would be authorized for low-interest 
loans to businesses and families to re- 
habilitate sound structures, and there 
are ample safeguards to assure that the 
loans are not misused for speculative 
or other purposes. The loans would re- 
duce the need for demolition, would spur 
neighborhood rehabilitation and would 
facilitate housing code enforcement 
activities. 

The measure under consideration 
broadens relocation features to give in- 
dividuals as well as families protection 
when they are displaced by urban re- 
newal, and the requirement that local 
agencies find decent, safe, and sanitary 
dwellings for displacees would be ex- 
tended to individuals in projects here- 
after. Personal knowledge of the incon- 
veniences and hardships endured by 
many of my constituents in the past, 
makes me keenly aware of the necessity 
and importance of this provision. 

I want also to call attention to the 
fact that this bill includes a provision 
which will mean a saving of approxi- 
mately $600,000 to the city of Providence, 
RI. The Fox Point Hurricane Dam 
which is now under construction at a 
cost of approximately $17 million, of 
which $5.1 million is being supplied from 
local funds, is considered an eligible pub- 
lic facility by the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration. Therefore, under Urban 
Renewal Administration regulations, fed- 
erally assisted urban renewal projects 
being served by this public facility, if 
they meet certain criteria, will receive 
noncash contributions from that agency. 

Because of certain technicalities be- 
yond the control of the city of Provi- 
dence, the cutoff date for eligibility has 

occurred. Therefore, the amend- 
ment will, in effect, reestablish the eli- 
gibility of the railroad relocation project 
for a noncash grant from the Urban Re- 
newal Administration. 

After 15 years, urban renewal has 
reached the stage where it is making an 
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enormous impact on our communities 
and where it is being subjected to the 
most searching and critical examination. 
Opponents have hurled many unfounded 
charges against the program. Our com- 
mittee held hearings on the legislation 
now before you and opponents were af- 
forded an excellent opportunity to air all 
criticisms. However, no charges of abuse 
of authority by the administering agen- 
cies were sustained. The programs were 
found to be singularly free of scandals 
or misuse of funds and it is a great 
tribute to the quality of government at 
every level in America that the purposes 
of these programs have been carried out 
with such ability and devotion. No one 
contends that the measures enacted in 
the past have been perfect, in either their 
conception or their execution. However, 
the main purpose of the Housing Act of 
1964 is to improve the operations of these 
well-tested programs. 

We are living in an urban society and 
this measure will prove a boon to the Na- 
tion’s cities in their struggle to resist 
blight. The President’s antipoverty pro- 
gram will be well reinforced by the pas- 
sage of this measure, as it makes the 
urban renewal process easier and more 
economical for our cities and easier on 
the citizens of our cities affected by the 
process. 

I enjoin my colleagues to vote for the 
passage of this legislation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE II— URBAN RENEWAL 
Capital grant authorization 

Sec, 301. Section 103(b) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by striking out “not 
to exceed $4,000,000,000” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “not to exceed $4,600,000,000”. 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do this in order to 
ask my esteemed friend and colleague, 
the gentleman from Alabama, some ques- 
tions. Before I do that may I pay my 
sincere respects to him and express my 
thanks for his service here in Congress 
and my wishes for a long, successful, 
happy, and healthy life. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding, 
under the provisions of the current hous- 
ing bill and that it is the intention of 
the Congress as applied to owners of 
property within an urban renewal devel- 
opment area, when an individual who 
owns property within an urban renewal 
area and who is ready, willing, and able 
to erect and finance a building which 
meets all requirements of the overall 
development plan, that it is the intention 
of the Congress that such an individual 
be permitted and encouraged to develop 
and build on his own land himself, so 
long as such building and land use meets 
the requirement of the overall plan? 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHENCK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. RAINS. In answer to the question 
posed by the gentleman from Ohio, there 
is nothing in the Federal urban renewal 
law prohibiting an owner of property in 
an urban renewal area from developing 
his land for the use or uses specified in 
the locally approved renewal plan where 
he is ready, willing, and able to do so. 
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If I may continue, whether the prop- 
erty owner may so develop his land is, 
in the final analysis, a decision that must 
be made locally and in accord with the 
provisions of the local law by the agency 
carrying out the project. 

Of course, where the property owner 
can and does redevelop his land in con- 
formity with the plan requirements, 
there is no need for the local agency 
carrying out the project to acquire this 


property, either by purchase or 
condemnation. 

That answers one question, but this is 
the one I want to get to. 


Some States, as I am sure the gentle- 
man knows, have a statutory require- 
ment that property owners in an urban 
renewal area must be given a reasonable 
opportunity to redevelop their land in 
accordance with the plan provisions, 
Other States have no such requirement. 

Finally, I may say to my good friend 
from Ohio that I think this is a matter 
for local determination, and that there is 
absolutely nothing in the Federal law 
which will prevent it. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Then, I will say to 
my friend from Alabama that under the 
housing law we are now considering and 
other housing laws in existence, nothing 
therein would prevent an owner who 
was ready, willing, and able to develop 
his own land from doing so, so long as the 
development was in accordance with the 
overall plan. 

Mr. RAINS. That is correct. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Is it the intention of 
Congress that such an owner be ex- 
empted from condemnation proceedings 
by any local housing authority? 

Mr. RAINS. It is the intention of 
the Congress that if he develops it ac- 
cording to the plan, of course there 
would be no need to condemn it. The 
only time the condemnation law will take 
effect will be when he cannot or does 
not want to develop it in accordance with 
the plan. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Suppose the local 
housing authority desires to develop the 
entire area itself, either by a single con- 
tractor or a group of contractors, and 
then chooses not to exempt a given piece 
of land, under the present law is the own- 
er then foreclosed from doing so himself? 

Mr. RAINS. I cannot say as to that. 
In the present Federal law there is no 
prohibition against that, but we like- 
wise cannot write into law any direction 
that it must be done by the local gov- 
ernment. Therefore, part of the gentle- 
man’s question, from the Federal stand- 
point, I answer “Yes,” the other part I 
answer the other way. 

Mr. SCHENCK. My understanding is 
that the local housing authority devel- 
oping an urban renewal program must 
obtain approval from the Urban Renewal 
Administration. 

Mr. RAINS. The approval of their 
application; that is correct. 

Mr. SCHENCE. Is there anything in 
the rules and regulations and laws which 
would prohibit the local authority from 
taking over the whole thing without full 
approval of the Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration? 

Mr. RAINS. There is nothing at all 
that would prevent the local authority 
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from taking over under the Federal law. 
In other words, it is strictly up to the 
local authority. I will repeat, there is 
nothing in this bill or in the Federal law 
that would prohibit a man from doing 
what you ask, but there is nothing in the 
law which directs that it must be done. 

Mr. SCHENCK. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Code enforcement 


Sec. 302. (a) The first sentence of section 
110(c) of the Housing Act of 1949 is amended 
by inserting after “or rehabilitation or con- 
servation in an urban renewal area,” the fol- 
lowing: “or a program of code enforcement 
in an urban renewal area,“. 

(b)(1) Paragraph (5) of the second sen- 
tence of section 110(c) of such Act is 
amended (1) by striking out “a program of” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “programs of 
code enforcement or”, and (2) by adding 
before the semicolon at the end of such 
paragraph the following: “: Provided, That 
no program of code enforcement shall be 
included as part of an urban renewal proj- 
ect unless the locality shall agree to increase 
its total expenditures with respect to code 
enforcement, during the period such project 
is under contract for a loan or capital grant, 
by an amount equal to the required local 
grants-in-aid with respect to the code en- 
forcement included as part of such project”. 

(2) Any contract for a capital grant under 
title I of the Housing Act of 1949 executed 
prior to the date of the enactment of this 
Act may be amended to incorporate the pro- 
visions of paragraph (1) for costs incurred 
on or after such date. 

(c) Section 101(c) of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “Commencing three years 
from the date of the enactment of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1964, no workable program will 
be certified or recertified unless the locality 
has had in effect for at least six months 
prior to such certification or recertification 
‘a minimum standards housing code, related 
but not limited to health, sanitation, and 
occupancy requirements, which is deemed 
adequate by the Administrator; and unless 
the Administrator is satisfied that the local- 
ity is carrying out an effective program of en- 
forcement to achieve compliance with such 
housing code.” 


Relocation of displacees from urban renewal 
areas 


Sec. 303. (a)(1) Section 105(c) of the 
Housing Act of 1949 is amended by striking 
out “families” wherever it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “individuals and 
families”. 

(2) The requirement im by the 
amendments made by paragraph (1) shall 
not be applicable to any project receiving 
Federal recognition prior to the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 

(b) Section 105(c) of such Act is fur- 
ther amended by inserting before the period 
at the end thereof the following: “: Pro- 
vided, That the Administrator shall issue 
rules and regulations to aid in implementing 
the requirements of this subsection and in 
otherwise achieving the objectives of this 
title which shall require that there be estab- 
lished, at the earliest practicable time, for 
each urban renewal project involving the 
displacement of families, individuals, or 
business concerns occupying property in an 
urban renewal area, a relocation assistance 
program which shall include such measures, 
facilities, and services as may be necessary or 
appropriate in order (1) to determine the 
needs of such families, individuals, and busi- 
ness concerns for relocation assistance, (2) 
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to provide information and assistance to aid 
in relocation and otherwise minimize the 
hardships of displacement, and (3) to assure 
the necessary coordination of relocation ac- 
tivities with other project activities and 
other planned or proposed governmental ac- 
tions in the community which may affect the 
carrying out of the relocation program”. 

(c) Section 114(e) of such Act (as added 
by section 306 of this Act and redesignated 
by section 317 of this Act) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence; “Such regulations shall include 
provisions to assure that relocation pay- 
ments, as authorized by this section, shall be 
made as promptly as possible to all families, 
individuals, business concerns, and non- 
profit organizations found to be eligible for 
such payments by reason of their having 
been displaced from property in the urban 
renewal area, without regard to any subse- 
quent proceedings, determinations, or events 
relating to such property which do not bear 
upon whether such displacement in fact 
occurred.” 

(d) Section 8(b) of the Small Business 
Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (12); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (13) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “; and ”; and 

(3) by adding after paragraph (13) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(14) to provide at the earliest practicable 
time such information and assistance as may 
be appropriate, including information con- 
cerning eligibility for loans under section 
7(b) (3), to local public agencies (as defined 
in section 110(h) of the Housing Act of 
1949) and to small-business concerns to be 
displaced by federally aided urban renewal 
projects in order to assist such small-busi- 
ness concerns in reestablishing their opera- 
tions,” 


Disposal of land for low- and moderate- 
income housing 


Sec. 304. Subsections (a) and (b) of sec- 
tion 107 of the Housing Act of 1949 are 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Upon approval of the Administrator 
and subject to such conditions as he may 
determine to be in the public interest, any 
real property held as part of an urban re- 
newal project may be made available to (1) 
a limited dividend corporation, nonprofit 
corporation or association, cooperative, or 
public body or agency, or (2) a purchaser 
who would be eligible for a mortgage insured 
under section 221(d)(4) of the National 
Housing Act, for purchase at fair value for 
use by such purchaser in the provision 
of new or rehabilitated rental or cooperative 
housing for occupancy by families or indi- 
viduals of moderate income. 

„(b) When it appears in the public inter- 
est that real property acquired as part of an 
urban renewal project should be used in 
whole or in part for a low-rent housing proj- 
ect assisted under the United States Housing 
Act of 1937, or under a State or local pro- 
gram found by the Administrator to have 
the same general purposes as the Federal 
program under such Act, the property shall 
be made available to the public housing 
agency undertaking the low-rent housing 
project at a price equal to its fair value, as 
determined in accordance with subsection 
(a), and such amount shall be included as 
part of the development cost of such low- 
rent housing project: Provided, That the 
local contribution in the form of tax exemp- 
tion or tax remission required by section 
10(h) of such Act, or by analogous provi- 
sions in legislation authorizing such State 
or local program, with respect to the low-rent 
housing project into which such property 
was incorporated on or after September 23, 
1959, shall (if covered by a contract which, 
in the determination of the Public Housing 
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Commissioner, will assure that such local 
contribution will be made during the entire 
period that the project is used as low-rent 
housing within the meaning of such Act, or 
by provisions found by the Administrator to 
give equivalent assurance in the case of State 
or local programs) be accepted as a local 
grant-in-aid equal in amount, as determined 
by the Administrator, to one-half (or one- 
third in the case of an urban renewal project 
on a three-fourths capital grant basis) of 
the difference between the cost of such prop- 
erty (including costs of land, clearance, site 
improvements, and a share, prorated on an 
area basis, of administrative, interest, and 
other project costs) and its sales price, and 
shall be considered a local grant-in-aid fur- 
nished in a form other than cash within the 
meaning of section 110(d) of this Act.” 


Rehabilitation of property in urban renewal 
areas 


Sec. 305. Section 110(c) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by adding imme- 
diately after and below paragraph (7) the 
following new paragraph: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this title, no contract shall be entered into 
for any loan or capital grant under this title 
for any project which provides for demolition 
and removal of buildings and improvements 
unless the Administrator determines that the 
objectives of the urban renewal plan could 
not be achieved through rehabilitation of 
the project area.” 


Relocation payments to displaced persons 
and businesses 


Sec. 306. (a) Title I of the Housing Act of 
1949 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


“Relocation 


“Sec. 114. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this title, an urban renewal proj- 
ect may include the making of payments as 
prescribed in this section to displaced indi- 
viduals, families, business concerns, and non= 
profit organizations; and any contract for 
financial assistance under this title shall pro- 
vide that the capital grant otherwise payable 
for the project shall be increased by an 
amount equal to such payments and that no 
part of the amount of such payments shall 
be required to be contributed as part of the 
local grant-in-aid. As used in this section, 
‘displaced’ refers to displacement from an 
urban renewal area made necessary by (1) 
the acquisition of real property by a local 
public agency or by any other public body, 
(2) code enforcement activities undertaken 
in connection with an urban renewal project, 
or (3) a program of voluntary rehabilitation 
of buildings or other improvements in ac- 
cordance with an urban renewal plan. 

“(b) A local public agency may pay to any 
displaced business concern or nonprofit or- 

tion— 

“(1) its reasonable and necessary moving 
expenses and any actual direct losses of prop- 
erty except goodwill or profit (which are 
incurred on and after August 7, 1956, and for 
which reimbursement or compensation is not 
otherwise made): Provided, That such pay- 
ment shall not exceed $3,000 (or, if greater, 
the total certified actual moving expenses) ; 
and 

“(2) an additional $1,000 in the case of 
a private business concern with average an- 
nual net earnings of less than $10,000 per 
year which (A) was doing business in a lo- 
cation in the urban renewal area on the date 
of local approval of the urban renewal plan 
(or of acquisition of the real property under 
the third sentence of section 102(a)), (B) 
is displaced on or after January 27, 1964, and 
(C) is not part of an enterprise having es- 
tablishments outside the urban renewal 
area. 

“(c)(1) A local public agency may pay 
to any displaced individual or family his or 
its reasonable and necessary moving expenses 
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and any actual direct losses of property 
(which are incurred on and after August 7, 
1956, and for which reimbursement or com- 
pensation is not otherwise made): Provided, 
That such payment shall not exceed $200: 
And provided further, That the Administra- 
tor may authorize payment to individuals 
and families of fixed amounts (not to exceed 
$200 in any case) in lieu of their respective 
reasonable and necessary moving expenses 
and actual direct losses of property. 

“(2) A local public agency may pay (in 
addition to any amount under paragraph 
(1)), to or on behalf of any displaced indi- 
vidual or family, the monthly rental (or 
mortgage payment) required for the dwell- 

accommodations in which such individ- 
ual or family is relocated during the first 
three months (after displacement) for which 
such rental (or payment) is due; except that 
no amount in excess of $200 shall be paid 
under this paragraph to or on behalf of any 
displaced individual or family, and payments 
under this paragraph shall be available only 
in the case of individuals and families dis- 
placed on or after January 27, 1964. 

“(d) The Administrator is authorized to 
establish such rules and regulations as he 
may deem appropriate in carrying out the 
provisions of this section.” 

(b) Any contract with a local public 
agency which was executed under title I of 
the Housing Act of 1949 before the date of 
the enactment of this Act may be amended 
to provide for payments authorized by sec- 
tion 114 of the Housing Act of 1949. 

(c) Section 106 of the Housing Act of 
1949 is amended by striking out subsection 
(f). 

Incentives for local realty tax abatement for 
section 221(d) (3) projects 

Sec. 307. Section 110(d) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by striking out “and 
(3)” and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: (3) the amount of any abatement 
of realty taxes granted by appropriate au- 
thority in reduction of realty taxes which 
would, except for such abatement, be pay- 
able by a project the mortgage on which is 
insured under section 221 of the National 
Housing Act and bears an interest rate fixed 
pursuant to the proviso in section 221(d) (5) 
of such Act; and (4) “. 

Rehabilitation loans 


Sec. 308. (a) To assist rehabilitation in 
an urban renewal area and thereby reduce 
the need for demolition and removal of 
structures, the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator is hereby authorized, through 
the utilization of local public and private 
agencies where feasible, to make loans as 
herein provided to the owners or tenants 
of property in such area to finance rehabili- 
tation required to make the property con- 
form to applicable code requirements or to 
carry out the objectives of the urban renewal 
plan for the area. No loan shall be made 
under this section unless the Administrator 
finds (1) that the applicant is unable to 
secure the necessary funds from other 
sources upon reasonable terms and condi- 
tions, and (2) the loan is an acceptable risk 

into consideration the need for the 
rehabilitation, the security available for the 
loan, and the ability of the applicant to 
repay the loan. 

(b) For the purposes of this section— 

(1) the term “rehabilitation” means the 
improvement or repair of a structure or fa- 
cilities in connection with a structure, and 
may include the provision of such sanitary 
or other facilities as are required by ap- 
plicable codes or the urban renewal plan to 
be provided by the owner or tenant of the 
property; 

(2) the term “urban renewal area” means 
a slum area or a blighted, deteriorated, or 
deteriorating area as defined in section 
110(a) of the Housing Act of 1949; 
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(3) the term “tenant” means a person or 
organization who is occupying a structure 
under a lease having a period to run at the 
time a rehabilitation loan is made under this 
section of not less than the term of the 
loan; and 

(4) the term “Administrator” means the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator. 

(c) A rehabilitation loan made under this 
section shall be subject to the following 
limitations: 

(1) The loan shall be subject to such terms 
and conditions as may be prescribed by the 
Administrator. 

(2) The term of the loan may not exceed 
fifteen years or three-fourths of the re- 
maining economic life of the structure after 
rehabilitation, whichever is less. 

(3) The loan shall bear interest at such 
rate as the Administrator determines to be 
appropriate but not to exceed 3 per centum 
per annum of the amount of the principal 
outstanding at any time, and the Adminis- 
trator may prescribe such other charges as 
he finds necessary, including service charges 
and appraisal, inspection, and other fees. 

(4) The amount of the loan may not 
exceed 

(A) in the case of residential property, 
the amount of a loan which could be insured 
by the Federal Housing Commissioner under 
section 220(h) of the National Housing Act; 
and 

(B) in the case of nonresidential prop- 
erty, $50,000, or the cost of rehabilitation, or 
an amount which when added to any out- 
standing indebtedness related to the prop- 
erty securing the loan creates a total out- 
standing indebtedness that exceeds the 
amount of a loan which the Administrator 
determines could be reasonably secured by 
a first mortgage on the property. 

(5) A loan shall be secured as determined 
by the Administrator. 

(d) There is authorized to be appropriated 
not to exceed $50,000,000 which shall consti- 
tute a revolving fund to be used by the Ad- 
ministrator in carrying out this section. 

(e) In the performance of, and with re- 
spect to, the functions, powers, and duties 
vested in him by this section, the Adminis- 
trator shall have (in addition to any author- 
ity otherwise vested in him) the functions, 
powers, and duties set forth in section 402 
of the Housing Act of 1950 (except subsec- 
tion (c) (2)). 

(f) The Administrator is authorized to 
delegate to or use as his agent any local pub- 
lic or private agency or organization to the 
extent he determines appropriate and desir- 
able to carry out the objectives of this sec- 
tion in the area involved. 

(g) The Administrator is authorized to is- 
sue such rules and regulations and impose 
such requirements and conditions (in addi- 
tion to those specified in this section) as he 
determines to be desirable to carry out the 
objectives of this section, including limita- 
tions on the amount of a loan and restric- 
tions on the use of the property involved. 


Self-help programs for community 
improvement 


Sec. 309. Section 101(d) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by inserting imme- 
diately after “local urban renewal programs” 
the following: (including rehabilitation 
projects requiring no additional assistance 
under this title or self-liquidating redevelop- 
ment projects)”. 

Urban renewal demonstration program 

Sec. 310. Section 314 of the Housing Act of 
1954 is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(a)” after “314.” at the 
beginning of the section; 

(2) by inserting before the period at the 
end of the second sentence the following: 
“, but such a grant may in addition cover 
the full cost of writing and publishing the 
reports on such activities and undertakings"; 
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(3) by inserting “activities and’ before 
“undertakings” in the third sentence; 

(4) by striking out the fourth and fifth 
sentences; and 

(5) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing subsections: 

“(b) The Administrator is further author- 
ized to pay for the cost of (1) writing ana 
publishing reports on activities and under- 
takings financed by grants made under this 
section, as well as reports on similar activi- 
ties and undertakings, not so financed, which 
are of significant value in furthering the pur- 
poses of this section, and (2) writing and 
publishing summaries and other informa- 
tional material on such reports. 

“(c) The aggregate amount of grants made 
under subsection (a), and other costs in- 
curred pursuant to subsection (b), shall not 
exceed $10,000,000 and shall be payable from 
the grant funds provided under and author- 
ized by section 103(b) of the Housing Act of 
1949. The Administrator may make advance 
or progress payments on account of any con- 
tract entered into pursuant to this section, 
notwithstanding the provisions of section 
3648 of the Revised Statutes, as amended.” 

Urban and regional planning grants 

Sec. 311. (a) Section 701(a) of the Housing 
Act of 1954 is amended by striking out “re- 
sulting from rapid urbanization” in clause 
(B) of paragraph (1). 

(b) Section 70l(a) of 
amended— 

(1) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (5) and inserting in lieu there- 
of a semicolon; and 

(2) by adding after paragraph (5) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(6) metropolitan and regional planning 
agencies, with the approval of the State plan- 
ning agency or (in States where no such 
planning agency exists) of the Governor of 
the State, for the provision of planning as- 
sistance within the metropolitan area or re- 
gion to cities, other municipalities, counties, 
groups of adjacent communities, or Indian 
reservations described in clauses (A), (B), 
(C), and (D) of paragraph (1); and“. 

Planning grant authorization 


SEC. 312, Section 701 (b) of the Housing Act 
of 1954 is amended by striking out 875, 
000,000” in the last sentence and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$105,000,000". 


Planning grants for Indian reservations 


Sec. 313. (a) Section 701(a) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
clause (B) of paragraph (1); 

(2) by inserting “, and (D) Indian reser- 
vations” before the semicolon at the end of 
paragraph (1); and 

(3) by adding after paragraph (6) (as 
added by section 311(b) of this Act) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(7) tribal planning councils or other 
tribal bodies designated by the Secretary of 
the Interior for planning for an Indian res- 
ervation to which no State planning agency 
or other agency or instrumentality is em- 
powered to provide planning assistance under 
clause (D) of paragraph (1).” 

(b) Section 701(d) of such Act is amend- 

(1) by striking out “and urban regions” 
in the first sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof “urban regions, and Indian reserva- 
tions”; and 

(2) by inserting the following after “in- 
strumentalities” in the second sentence: “, 
and Indian tribal boaies,”. 

Eligibility of counties for planning assistance 

Sec. 314. Section 701(a) of the Housing 
Act of 1954 is amended by striking out clause 
(A) of paragraph (1) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “(A) cities and other 
municipalities having a population of less 
than 50,000 according to the latest decennial 
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census, and counties without regard to pop- 
ulation: Provided, That grants shall be made 
under this paragraph for planning assistance 
to counties having a population of 50,000 or 
more, according to the latest decennial cen- 
sus, which are within metropolitan areas, 
only if (i) the Administrator finds that plan- 
ning and plans for such county will be co- 
ordinated with the program of comprehensive 
planning, if any, which is being carried out 
for the metropolitan area of which the coun- 
ty is a part, and (ii) the aggregate amount 
of the grants made subject to this proviso 
does not exceed 15 per centum of the aggre- 
gate amount appropriated, after the date of 
enactment of the Housing Act of 1964, for 
the purposes of this section,”. 


Planning problems resulting from treaties or 
other international agreements 


Sec. 315. Section 701(a) (4) of the Housing 
Act of 1954 is amended to read as follows: 

“(4) official governmental planning agen- 
cies for areas where (A) urban planning 
problems have resulted or are expected to 
result from the implementation of a Federal 
treaty or other international agreement or 
understanding, or (B) rapid urbanization has 
resulted or is expected to result from the 
establishment or rapid and substantial ex- 
pansion of a Federal installation;”. 


Small business administration loans 


Sec. 316. Section 7(b)(3) of the Small 
Business Act is amended by inserting before 
the period at the end thereof the following: 
; and the purposes of a loan made pursuant 
to this paragraph may, in the discretion of 
the Administration, include the purchase or 
construction of other premises whether or 
not the borrower owned the premises from 
which it was displaced”, 


Relocation payments in cases of property 
affected by coal mine subsidence or under- 
ground mine fires 


Sec. 317. (a) Section 114 of the Housing 
Act of 1949 (as added by section 306 of this 
Act) is amended by redesignating subsection 
(d) as subsection (e), and by inserting after 
subsection (c) the following new subsection: 

“(d) In any case in which property 
owned by an individual, family, business 
concern, or nonprofit organization has been 
rendered partially or wholly unusable on 
account of the subsidence or collapse of 
underlying coal mines, or because of an 
underground mine fire or fires, relocation 
payments under this section may include (in 
addition to any amounts payable under sub- 
section (b) or (c)) an amount equal to the 
difference between (1) the actual market 
value which such property would have if the 
diminution in its value occasioned by such 
subsidence or collapse or fire were ignored, 
and (2) the price paid for the acquisition of 
such property by the local public agency.” 

(b) The first sentence of section 114(a) of 
such Act (as so added) is amended by strik- 
ing out “organizations” and all that follows 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“organizations. Any contract for financial 
assistance under this title shall provide that 
no part of the amount of such payments 
(except such payments made pursuant to 
subsection (d)) shall be required to be con- 
tributed as a local grant-in-aid, and that 
the capital grant otherwise payable for the 
project shall be increased by an amount 
equal to (1) any of such payments made 
pursuant to subsection (b) or (c), plus (2) 
any of such payments made pursuant to 
subsection (d), reduced by the amount of 
the local grants-in-aid applicable to such 
payments.” 

(c) Any contract with a local public 
agency which was executed under title I of 
the Housing Act of 1949 before the date of 
the enactment of this Act may be amended 
to provide for payments authorized by the 
amendments made by this section so long 
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as the project involved has not yet been 
completed on such date. 

(d) Section 15(8) of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 (as added by section 406 
of this Act) is amended by striking out sec- 
tion 114 (b) or (e)“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof section 114 (b), (o), or (d)“. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FARBSTEIN 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FARBSTEIN: On 
page 55, after line 17, insert the following 
new section: 

“USE OF REDEVELOPMENT HOUSING FOR LOW- 
AND MIDDLE-CLASS INCOME GROUPS 

“Sec. 318. (a) Section 105 (b) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 is amended by striking out 
‘and (iii) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: ‘(iii) to give satisfactory assur- 
ances that any rental housing or cooperative 
housing which may be constructed on such 
property in the redevelopment of the area 
will be designed primarily for occupancy by 
persons from the low- and middle-income 
segments of the population (as determined 
by the local public agency). 

“(b) Paragraph (4) of section 110(c) of 
such Act is amended by striking out ‘for 
uses in accordance with the urban renewal 
plan’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘for uses 
in accordance with (A) the urban renewal 
plan, and (B) the applicable contract made 
with the local public agency as provided in 
section 105,’.” 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, un- 
der this section which is the urban re- 
newal section, as it presently exists, in 
certain instances the Federal Govern- 
ment pays two-thirds of the cost of 
clearing an area and the municipality 
pays one-third of the cost. 

That cleared area is then sold to a 
builder or developer who may then build 
luxury housing on this cleared area. I 
do not think this is the intention and 
purpose of this legislation or at least that 
it is not the intention of the Congress. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I am offer- 
ing this amendment which declares that 
any rental or cooperative housing which 
may be built on such property in the 
redevelopment of the area will be de- 
signed primarily for occupancy by per- 
sons from the low- and middle-income 
segments of the population. In other 
words, no luxury housing will be per- 
mitted to be built in this area which has 
been cleared as a result of payment by 
the Federal Government as well as pay- 
ment by the local municipality. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. I wonder if the gentle- 
man would comment as to the effect of 
his amendment on plans already pending 
for various projects. Is it not true that 
his amendment might call for radical 
changes in some plans already underway 
for urban renewal? 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. That is a situation 
I believe we can meet when the occasion 
arises, especially in view of the fact that 
this is a policy amendment. The local 
authority would not be circumscribed in 
its determination insofar as the gentle- 
man’s situation is concerned. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 
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I point out that the gentleman from 
Ohio has put his finger on the problem. 
This would be a completely devastat- 
ing amendment to programs as they now 
exist. It would require that the highest 
priced land in the United States, at these 
places where it has been cleared, be used 
to build public housing or some kind of 
low-income housing. It is totally incom- 
patible to build extremely low-cost hous- 
ing on extremely high-cost land. 

Not only that, but also this amend- 
ment, with respect to housing, would 
take away from the local government—to 
which we say we want to give control 
of this business—the local control, 
completely. 

I ask for a vote on the amendment, 
and I hope the amendment will be 
defeated. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the use of title I funds 
to subsidize luxury housing is one of the 
really serious questions confronting us as 
we analyze the urban renewal program. 

I have been greatly concerned for a 
number of years about the fact that the 
Federal Government has been sub- 
sidizing luxury housing through the 
urban renewal program. Time and 
again high-cost housing has been con- 
structed, displacing site tenants who can 
not afford the rents in the new apart- 
ments. 

In New York City, for instance, in the 
Washington Square Village development 
apartments rent as high as $246 a room. 

It is ridiculous to be subsidizing luxury 
housing, when there are millions of peo- 
ple who need low-income housing and 
middle-income housing. 

One of the real disappointments with 
respect to the bill before us today, to my 
mind, is the fact that it provides for 
only 35,000 units of public housing. 

Let us concentrate our attention, let 
us concentrate our energies, let us con- 
centrate our resources on the great need 
which faces us in this country—that is, 
to build housing for middle-income peo- 
ple and low-income people. 

There is no necessity for the Federal 
Government's subsidizing high-cost lux- 
ury housing. 

When the Housing Act of 1961 was con- 
sidered on the floor I offered an amend- 
ment to prohibit the construction of lux- 
ury housing with urban renewal funds. 
I have appeared before the committee. I 
have discussed this subject with the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee over a long period of time. I have 
introduced H.R. 4577 to prohibit the 
construction of luxury housing under 
urban renewal. I feel strongly that Con- 
gress should at least write into the law 
the sense of the Congress that urban re- 
newal funds are to be used for the con- 
struction of moderate-cost housing, of 
housing for middle-income families, and 
for low-income families. 

I believe the amendment before the 
House has merit. As I understand, it 
would leave the determination of a ceil- 
ing and the definition of low- and mid- 
dle-income housing to the local authori- 
ties. Section 304 of the bill does not 
deal with this problem at all. That 
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merely brings housing for moderate-in- 
come individuals as well as families un- 
der the existing program under section 
107. It also makes the “fair value” land 
purchase formula applicable to public 
housing as well as to moderate-income 
housing. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a housing 
crisis in this country. The urban re- 
newal program should benefit people who 
desperately need housing. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the necessary number of 
words. 

I note that the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Dowpy], is on the floor. He has 
provided the House with some startling 
information concerning the Southwest 
development in the District of Columbia, 
and perhaps he can help me to under- 
stand the meaning of this amendment. 

Does it mean, if this amendment is 
adopted, that there can be no further 
building of semidetached houses in the 
Southwest area such as the $30,000 Bob- 
by Baker shack for his girl Friday, Carole 
Tyler? This was once aslum area. Can 
developers repeat this performance in 
Washington or somewhere else if this 
amendment is adopted? 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. I vield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. DOWDY. I might say to the gen- 
tleman I am not quite sure I understood 
the amendment, as read, but I do not be- 
lieve it would have the beneficial effect 
that you would hope for. I think it 
probably only applies to cooperative 
housing or something of that sort. Am 
I correct? 

Mr. MULTER. Will the gentleman 
yield to me? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MULTER. The amendment cov- 
ers low-income and middle-income hous- 
ing as well as cooperative housing, but 
there is nothing in this that applies to 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. DOWDY. That would be right. 

Mr. GROSS. If the amendment is 
adopted, would Bobby Baker be able to 
get one of those lavender carpeted 
houses such as they have in the South- 
west area as housing for his secretary? 

Mr. MULTER. The answer to the last 
question is that neither the gentleman 
from Iowa, nor Bobby Baker, nor anyone 
else can get it unless he qualifies. 

Mr. GROSS. What do you have to do 
to qualify? Have a girl Friday or what? 

Mr. MULTER. Iam not familiar with 
these girls Friday, so I could not answer 
that question. 

Mr. GROSS. Or does it take $30,000 
or $35,000 to erect one of these houses? 

Mr. MULTER. I think if a person is 
of good character and passes a credit 
examination and has the downpayment, 
he could qualify and get a house. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
think Bobby Baker is of good character? 

Mr. MULTER. What has Bobby Bak- 
er got to do with this bill? 

Mr. GROSS. I was merely using this 
situation down in Southwest Washing- 
ton where they cleared out a slum and 
then put up luxury apartments and 
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houses. I was wondering if this is what 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FarBsTEIN] is trying to head off with his 
amendment. 

Mr. MULTER. If it is sumptuous and 
luxurious, as the gentleman seems to in- 
dicate, it would not come within the 
meaning or the words of this amend- 
ment that the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FARBSTEIN] has offered, be- 
cause he is talking here about low- and 
middle-income housing and trying to 
stop luxury and sumptuous housing that 
the gentleman referred to. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know whether 
Bobby Baker is supposed to be a man of 
low or middle income. 

Mr. MULTER. I cannot answer that 
question. Again I would like to say to 
the gentleman I do not see that it has 
any bearing either on the bill or the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. DOWDY. I believe Bobby Baker’s 
house to which the gentleman has refer- 
ence is not in an urban redevelopment 
area; however, I am not positive about 
that. The gentleman asked how he 
might take advantage of this. You 
would have to be in good with a man by 
the name of Doyle and a man by the 
name of Slayton and get them to give 
youacontract. They give them to their 
favorites and nobody but a favorite has 
a chance. I am now talking about the 
District of Columbia, which is what I 
understand the gentleman was talking 
about. Nobody else has a chance, be- 
cause they negotiate their sales, and re- 
fuse to use competitive bidding in dis- 
positions. The urban renewal part of 
this bill tightens the noose around the 
neck of private homeowner, and the pro- 
posed amendment does not alter that 
unfortunate fact. 

Mr. GROSS. If this amendment does 
not apply to Southwest Washington 
would it apply to Foggy Bottom and the 
State Department clientele? 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. RAINS. I would like to assure 
the gentleman that we are not legislat- 
ing for the District of Columbia. This 
is not the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GROSS. It would not apply, 
then, to the District of Columbia? 

Mr. RAINS. No more so than to every 
other place in the country. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to have the 
gentleman make this clear. . 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise first to say to the 
proponents of this amendment that sec- 
tion 304, referred to by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER], not only 
permits but encourages the things that 
are sought in the amendment. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 
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Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like again to re- 
ply to the question raised by the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. Tarr]. I think he 
knows the answer pretty well without 
even asking the question, because we can- 
not pass a law that would be ex post 
facto; in other words, overcome any 
previous contracts made. 

Basically, the amendment is merely a 
statement of policy. It talks about re- 
development of the area and designed 
primarily for occupancy of low- and mid- 
dle-income housing and so forth. That 
makes legislative history. It says that it 
is designed primarily for low- and mid- 
dle-income housing and it is up to the 
local authority whether under the cir- 
cumstances there should be this restric- 
tion or not. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, with reference to the 
answer given by the gentleman to my 
previous question, my question referred 
to plans already in existence and to land 
which has already been purchased but 
for which no contracts for construction 
have as yet been let. So we are not talk- 
ing about existing contracts that would 
not be affected. We are talking here 
about land which may have already been 
purchased and, as the chairman of the 
subcommittee has pointed out, land 
which may be very high cost land indeed. 
The amendment would change the na- 
ture of the construction that it is sought 
to put on such land, which may have the 
effect of making a proposed and existing 
project entirely unfeasible. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAFT. T yield. 

Mr. FARB STEIN. In the instance to 
which the gentleman referred where 
there has been no contract made again I 
suggest that this is a policy statement. 
It says—designed primarily for persons 
from the low- and middle-income seg- 
ments of the population. And it is within 
the discretion of the local authority to 
determine whether or not they want to 
continue with this. This is only a policy 
statement and I think we should not bar 
the local authority from this right. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, I would 
suggest that if it is only a policy state- 
ment, then the amendment should be 
defeated. A statement of policy could 
be included elsewhere. I am sure to the 
maximum extent we would all like to see 
possible the purposes of the gentlemen’s 
amendment applied. However, because 
of the nature of the projects, it is not 
practical in many, many urban renewal 
projects to do that. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I would be glad to yield 
to the chairman of the subcommittee, 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Ras]. 

Mr. RAINS. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s offer to yield. I am trying to see 
if we can get a vote on the amendment 
in order that we may move along. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 
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The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. FARBSTEIN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WYDLER 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WYDLER: On 
page 53, after line 17, insert the following 
new section: 

“PLANNING ASSISTANCE FOR AREAS ADVERSELY 
AFFECTED BY CURTAILMENT OF GOVERNMENT 
ACTIVITIES 
“Sec. 316. (a) Section 701(a) of the Hous- 

ing Act of 1954 is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘and’ at the end of 
paragraph (6) (as added by section 311(b) 
of this Act); 

“(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (7) (as added by section 313(a) 
of this Act) and inserting in lieu thereof 
and: and 

(3) by adding after paragraph (7) (as so 
added) the following new paragraph: 

98) to official governmental planning 
agencies for any area where there has oc- 
curred a substantial reduction in employ- 
ment opportunities as the result of (A) the 
closing (in whole or in part) of a Federal 
installation, or (B) a decline in the volume 
of Government orders for the procurement of 
articles or materials produced or manufac- 
tured in such area.’ 

“(b) Section 701(b) of such Act is 
amended by inserting after ‘subsection (a) 
(3),’ the following: ‘to an official govern- 
mental planning agency for an area described 
in subsection (a) (8),’.” 

And redesignate the succeeding sections 
accordingly. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Chairman, this 
is a very simple amendment. This 
amendment if adopted would authorize 
urban planning grants under section 701 
to official Government planning agen- 
cies for any area where there had oc- 
curred a substantial reduction in em- 
ployment opportunities as a result of the 
closing, in whole or in part, of a Federal 
installation, or a decline in the volume 
of Government orders for the procure- 
ment of articles or materials produced 
or manufactured in such area. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment calls 
for no additional expenditures. 

In my opinion it is a sensible and 
sound amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the Housing Act of 
1954 already provides assistance to com- 
munities where new Federal facilities are 
moved in. Yet often the withdrawal of 
these facilities creates just as many prob- 
lems which require the use of Federal 
assistance. I know the Long Island area 
has been particularly hard hit by defense 
layoffs and could use such assistance. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. WYDLER. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from Alabama, the honorable 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. RAINS. I am in sympathy, as I 
am sure the gentleman from New York is, 
with the intent of this amendment. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to point out two things. First of all we 
have already liberalized this section con- 
siderably in the pending bill. This, as 
the gentleman knows, is in the Senate 
bill. Since we have no opportunity to 
study it or to know anything at all about 


it, mo facts, no figures, no anything, 
would not the gentleman be content if I 
assured him that I have a wide open 
mind and that we shall do everything we 
can with regard to the matter when we 
get to conference, may I suggest that the 
gentleman withhold the amendment, and 
let it go to conference where we will give 
careful and adequate consideration to it. 

If we adopt the amendment it locks 
us in, as the gentleman knows, as well 
as prevents us the opportunity to give 
consideration to it. 

I believe my distinguished friend, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. WYDLER] 
would agree with me that we would like 
to have more information than we can 
obtain, even though the gentleman 
makes a good 5-minute speech. 

I would like to assure the gentleman 
of my most careful consideration when 
we go to conference. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
glad to accept the chairman of the sub- 
committee’s kind words and assurances. 
Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. WYDLER] will 
be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not offered an 
amendment as yet, but I thought I should 
discuss the question of refinancing in 
the various sections of this bill, par- 
ticularly in connection with the multiple 
units that are rented which are FHA in- 
sured, and where conditions beyond the 
control of the individual who secured the 
loan has made it impossible for him to 
carry out his obligation. 

The objective of my amendment would 
be that the FHA is permitted to re- 
finance even in the urban renewal area 
or outside the urban renewal area, so 
as to prevent a foreclosure under that 
process. 

The matter was discussed in the Sen- 
ate. The matter has been discussed with 
the administration. They have some au- 
thority to bring about refinancing in 
certain areas. 

What I would like to know is, if such 
a matter is possible to be placed in con- 
ference the committee would consider it 
with the objective of prohibiting a fore- 
closure and still at the same time per- 
mit the financing of FHA loans to con- 
tinue? 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, I will say 
to the gentleman, as he well knows the 
gentleman from New Jersey and I have 
done our level best to understand the 
rather complicated amendment which 
the gentleman has. I have come to the 
conclusion that about three-fourths of 
what the gentleman has done is a brand- 
new section in the bill which would pre- 
vent the foreclosure of the units the 
gentleman is talking about in the first 
instance. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No. 

Mr. RAINS. The FHA is not in favor 
of what we are talking about, because in 
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their words it would become a complete 
bailout. They are fearful that 221(d) (3) 
funds would be dissipated in refinancing 
existing mortgages. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. They al- 
ready have bad loans. The question is 
trying to refinance them in another sec- 
tion of the FHA. That is all I am asking 
in this particular amendment that I 
would offer. 

As I indicated, if the loan has gone 
sour they will no doubt have to proceed 
with a foreclosure, but if my amend- 
ment were accepted they would then be 
permitted to enter into an area of re- 
financing, and not have a complete de- 
fault. That is what Thad in mind. 

Mr. RAINS. Is the matter in the Sen- 
ate bill? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It was 
discussed, and there is the possibility that 
under this section there could be some 
amendment offered or attached to sec- 
tion 207 that would authorize them to do 
that. 

Mr. RAINS. Will the gentleman give 
us a memorandum of what he has in 
mind, and if he thinks there is a chance 
for it to be discussed in conference I as- 
sure the gentleman it will be discussed. 
But we cannot of course be sure of the 
outcome. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. To be 
frank, the matter was discussed on the 
floor of the Senate and, due to the fact 
that not enough information was given 
as to how much of the area would be 
covered, no amendment was accepted. 
However, I am informed by some who 
know that you could in conference rec- 
tify and make it possible for the FHA 
to bring about a refinancing. Of course, 
if my amendment were accepted there 
would be no question about that. I am 
also informed that there would not be a 
complete bailout of all the loans under 
207, and that the bailout would be very 
small. 

Mr. RAINS. I assure the gentleman 
we will discuss it in conference if it is in 
conference, and if we can work that out 
without endangering anything we will do 
the best we can. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the 
chairman of the subcommittee just one 
question: As I understand the gentleman, 
it is the intention of the Congress to 
grant in the greatest degree of freedom 
possible to a private individual who is 
ready, willing, and able to develop his 
own land, which is in an urban renewal 
area, as long as the owner’s plans meet 
all requirements of the overall plan? 

Mr. RAINS. I should like to phrase it 
a little differently. There is no prohi- 
bition in this bill or in the existing Fed- 
eral law which would prohibit him from 


doing so. 
Mr. SCHENCK. I thank the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to address 
one question to the gentleman from Ala- 


bama, if I may. 
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In the Senate bill there is section 202, 
which is entitled “Loan Contract for Two 
or More Projects.” As I understand it, 
that makes it possible for a redevelop- 
ment agency to consolidate their loans 
and not take it project by project. 

I should like to read a part of a letter 
from the redevelopment agency of the 
city of Richmond, Calif., which the gen- 
tleman from Alabama has been kind 
enough to visit in past years: 

The bill passed by the Senate on July 31 
includes one particular section that would be 
highly beneficial to our program, which is 
not included in the House bill. This is sec- 
tion 202 of the Senate bill, which would 
permit agencies such as ours to consolidate 
our annual temporary private financing to 
cover all projects at one time. Instead of 
borrowing separately each year for each 
project with duplicate advertising, legal and 
administrative costs, we could borrow on an 
annual basis for all operations, This prob- 
ably would also produce a lower interest rate 
because of the larger amount of the com- 
bined loan. Any help you could give to urg- 
ing the incorporation of this proposal in 
whatever bill is finally adopted would be 
greatly appreciated. 


I should like to ask the chairman, it 
seems to me the intent of section 202 of 
the Senate bill is desirable. I cannot see 
any unfavorable aspects to it. I hope 
very much the conferees on the House 
Side will give favorable consideration to 
this when you go to conference. 

Mr. RAINS. The fact that it is not 
included in the House bill does not mean 
that it will be opposed in conference. 
The gentleman can be assured it will be 
given consideration in conference. 

Mr. SECREST. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, may I ask the chair- 
man this question: Can any urban re- 
development project or any project in 
an urban renewal area be undertaken 
without the consent of the local au- 
thority? 

Mr. RAINS. No. 

Mr. SECREST. The final authority 
rests with the local authority and not 
with the Federal Government? 

Mr. RAINS. The final say-so is in the 
local government. 

Mr. SECREST. The final say-so is 
there, and so must be the origination? 

Mr. RAINS. The origination must be 
in the local government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TITLE IV—-HOUSING FOR LOW-INCOME FAMILIES 


Eligibility of displaced individuals for low- 
rent public housing 

Sec. 401, (a) Section 2(2) of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(2) The term ‘families of low income’ 
means families (including elderly and dis- 
placed families) who are in the lowest in- 
come group and who cannot afford to pay 
enough to cause private enterprise in their 
locality or metropolitan area to build an ade- 
quate supply of decent, safe, and sanitary 
dwellings for their use. The term ‘families’ 
includes families consisting of a single. per- 
son in the case of elderly families and dis- 
placed families, and includes the remaining 
member of a tenant family. The term ‘el- 
derly families’ means families whose heads 
(or their spouses), or whose sole members, 
have attained the age at which an individual 
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may elect to receive an old-age insurance ben- 
efit under title II of the Social Security Act 
or are under a disability as defined in section 
223 of that Act. The term ‘displaced fami- 
lies’ means families displaced by urban re- 
newal or other governmental action.” 

(b) Section 10(g)(2) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “those displaced by 
urban renewal or other governmental action” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “displaced fam- 
ilies”, 

(c) Section 15(7)(b) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “family displaced by 
urban renewal or other governmental action” 
in clause (ii) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“displaced family”. 


Additional subsidy for urban renewal and 
low-rent housing displacees 


Sec. 402. Section 10(a) of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 is amended by 
inserting before the period at the end of the 
third sentence the following: “: Provided 
jurther, That such an additional payment 
may also be made, on the same terms and 
conditions and subject to the same limita- 
tions, with respect to a unit occupied on the 
last day of the project fiscal year by a dis- 
placed family if such family was displaced 
by an urban renewal or low-rent housing 
project on or after January 27, 1964, and if 
and to the extent that the rental of such 
unit was less than the rental which, in the 
determination of the Authority based on 
average or estimated average project rentals, 
would have been established in leasing the 
unit to another family which was neither 
an elderly family nor similarly displaced”. 


Increase in authorization for annual 
contributions 


Src, 403. Section 10(e) of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 is amended by 
inserting immediately after “per annum,” 
the following: “which limit shall be in- 
creased by $27,000,000 on the date of the 
enactment of the Housing Act of 1964,”. 


Payments in lieu of taxes by local housing 
authorities; local contributions 


Sec. 404. Section 10(h) of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 is amended by 
striking out all that follows the first colon 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“Provided, That, with respect to any such 
project which is not exempt from all real and 
personal property taxes levied or imposed by 
the State, city, county, or other political sub- 
divisions, such contract shall provide, in lieu 
of the requirement for tax exemption and 
payments in lieu of taxes, that no annual 
contributions by the Authority shall be made 
available for such project unless and until 
the State, city, county, or other political 
subdivisions in which such project is situ- 
ated shall contribute, in the form of cash 
or tax remission, the amount by which the 
taxes paid with respect to the project ex- 
ceed 10 per centum of the annual shelter 
rents charged in such project: Provided fur- 
ther, That, prior to execution of the contract 
for annual contributions the public housing 
agency shall, in the case of a tax-exempt 
project, notify the governing body of the 
locality of its estimate of the annual amount 
of such payments in lieu of taxes and of the 
amount of taxes which would be levied if the 
property were privately owned, or, in the case 
where the project is taxed, its estimate of 
the annual amount of the local cash con- 
tribution, and shall there after include the 
actual amounts of such payments or con- 
tributions in its annual report. Contracts 
for annual contributions entered into prior 
to the effective date of the Housing Act of 
1964 may be amended in accordance with the 
first sentence of this subsection.” 

Relocation of families and individuals dis- 
placed from project sites 


Sec. 405. (a) Section 15(7)(b) of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937 is amend- 
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ed by striking out “and” before “(ii)”, and 
by inserting before the period at the end 
thereof the following: ; and (ili) unless the 
public housing agency has demonstrated to 
the satisfaction of the Authority that there 
is a feasible method for the temporary re- 
location of the displaced families from the 
project site, and that there are or are being 
provided, in the project area or in other areas 
not generally less desirable in regard to 
public utilities and public and commercial 
facilities and at rents or prices within the 
financial means of such displaced families, 
decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings equal 
in number to the number of and available 
to such displaced families and reasonably 
accessible to their places of employment”. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall not be applicable to any project for 
which an application for preliminary loan 
has been approved by the local governing 
body prior to the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 

Relocation payments 

Sec. 406. Section 15 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“(8) The Authority may authorize the 
cost of relocation payments made by public 
housing agencies to be included with the 
development or acquisition cost of any proj- 
ect for purposes of determining the amount 
of loans and annual contributions author- 
ized to be made with respect to such project 
under sections 9 and 10, but such costs shall 
be separately stated as relocation costs and 
shall be excluded from any amounts on 
which the computation of annual contribu- 
tions is based for purposes of determining the 
amount of local contributions required with 
respect to such project under section 10(h). 
For purposes of this paragraph, a ‘relocation 
payment’ is a payment (i) which is made to 
an individual, family, business concern, or 
nonprofit organization displaced on or after 
January 27, 1964, from a low-rent housing 
project site as a result of the acquisition of 
real property by a public housing agency, 
(ii) which is not otherwise authorized under 
any Federal law, and (iti) which is made 
only on such terms and conditions, and sub- 
ject to such limitations, as are authorized 
(as of the time such payment is approved) 
under section 114 (b) or (c) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 for relocation payments made to 
individuals, families, business concerns, or 
nonprofit organizations, as the case may be.” 


Low-income housing demonstration program 
authorization 

Src. 407. Section 207 of the Housing Act 
of 1961 is amended by striking out “$5,000,- 
000” and inserting in lieu thereof 610,000. 
000”. 

TITLE V—RURAL HOUSING 
Extension of senior citizens rental housing 
insurance program 


Sec. 501. Section 515(b)(5) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 is amended by striking out 
“September 30, 1964” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “September 30, 1965”. 


Rural housing direct loan program 


Sec. 502. (a) Section 511 of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by striking out 700, 
000,000“ and inserting in lieu thereof 6850, 
000,000”. 

(b) Section 502 (a) of such Act is amend- 
ed by inserting after “a loan may be made 
by the Secretary to said applicant” the fol- 
lowing: “, in a principal amount not ex- 
ceeding 615,000,“ 

Definition of domestic farm labor 

Sec. 503. Section 514(f) (3) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended to read as follows: 

“(3) the term ‘domestic farm labor’ means 
persons who receive a substantial portion (as 
determined by the Secretary) of their income 
as laborers on farms situated in the United 
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States and either (A) are citizens of the 
United States or (B) reside in the United 
States after being legally admitted for per- 
manent residence therein.” 


TITLE VI—FEDERAL-STATE TRAINING PROGRAMS 
Findings and purpose 


Sec, 601. (a) The Congress finds that the 
rapid expansion of the Nation's urban areas 
and urban population has caused severe 
problems in urban and suburban develop- 
ment and created a national need to (1) 
provide special training in skills needed for 
economic and efficient community develop- 
ment and (2) support research in new or 
improved methods of dealing with commu- 
nity development problems. 

(b) It is the purpose of this title to assist 
and encourage the States, in cooperation with 
public or private universities and colleges 
and urban centers, to (1) organize, initiate, 
develop, and expand programs which will 
provide special training in skills needed for 
economic and efficient community develop- 
ment to those technical and professional peo- 
ple who are, or are likely to be, employed 
by a governmental or public body which has 
responsibilities for community development; 
and (2) support State and local research that 
is needed in connection with housing pro- 
grams and needs, public improvement pro- 
graming, code problems, efficient land use, 
urban transportation, and similar community 
development problems. 


Matching grants to States 


Sec. 602. (a) Subject to the provisions 
of this title and in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribed by him, the Administrator 
= make matching grants to States to as- 

t in— 

(1) organizing, initiating, developing, or 
expanding programs to provide special train- 
ing in skills needed for economic and effi- 
cient community development to those 
technical and professional people who are, 
or are likely to be, employed by a govern- 
mental or public body which has respon- 
sibilities for community development; and 

(2) supporting State and loca] research 
that is needed in connection with housing 
programs and needs, public improvement 
programing, code problems, efficient land 
use, urban transportation, and similar com- 
munity development problems, and col- 
lecting, collating, and publishing statistics 
and information relating to such research. 

(b) No grants may be made to a State 
under this title unless the Administrator 
has approved a plan for the State which— 

(1) sets forth the proposed use of the 
funds and the objectives to be accomplished; 

(2) explains the method by which the re- 
quired amounts from non-Federal sources 
will be obtained; 

(3) provides such fiscal control and fund 
accounting procedures as may be reason- 
ably necessary to assure proper disburse- 
ment of, and accounting for, Federal funds 
paid to the State under this title; 

(4) designates an officer or agency of the 
State government who has responsibility 
and authority for the administration of a 
statewide research and training program as 
the officer or agency with responsibility and 
authority for the execution of the State 
program under this title; and 

(5) provides that such officer or agency 
will make such reports to the Administrator, 
in such form, and containing such informa- 
tion, as may be reasonably necessary to en- 
able the Administrator to perform his duties 
under this title. 

(c) No grant may be made under this 
title for any use unless an amount at least 
equal to such grant is made available from 
non-Federal sources for the same purpose 
and for concurrent use. 

(d) There is authorized to be appropriated 
for grants under this title, without fiscal 
year limitation, not to exceed $10,000,000. 
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State limit 


Sec. 603. Not more than 10 per centum of 
the total amount authorized to be appropri- 
ated by section 602(d) may be used for mak- 
ing grants to any one State. 


Technical assistance, studies, and publica- 
tion of information 


Sec. 604. In order to carry out the purpose 
of this title, the Administrator is authorized 
to provide technical assistance to State and 
local governmental or public bodies and to 
undertake such studies and publish and 
distribute such information, either directly 
or by contract, as he shall determine to be 
desirable. Nothing contained in this title 
shall limit any authority of the Administra- 
tor under any other provision of law. 


Miscellaneous 


Sec. 605. (a) As used in this title, the term 
“State” means any State of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands; and the term “Administrator” 
means the Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary for 
administrative and other expenses in carry- 
ing out this title. 

TITLE VUI—COMMUNITY FACILITIES 


Public facility loans 


Sec. 701. (a) Section 202(a) of the Hous- 
ing Amendments of 1955 is amended by 
striking out “instrumentalities of States“ in 
clause (1) of the first sentence and inserting 
in lieu thereof “instrumentalities of one or 
more States”, and by striking out “in the 
same State” in such clause and inserting in 
lieu thereof “of one or more States”. 

(b) Section 202(b)(4) of such amend- 
ments is amended by inserting “(A)” before 
“to any municipality” in the first sentence, 
and by striking out everything in such 
sentence after “most recent decennial census, 
or” and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “(B) to any public agency or instru- 
mentality serving one or more municipalities, 
political subdivisions, or unincorporated 
areas in one or more States, unless each 
municipality, political subdivision, and un- 
incorporated area to be served by the specific 
public work or facility for which assistance 
is sought under this section has a population 
less than the applicable figure under clause 
(A) according to such census.” 


Advances for public works planning 


Sec. 702. (a) Section 702(e) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(e) In order to provide moneys for ad- 
vances in accordance with this section, the 
Administrator is hereby authorized to estab- 
lish a revolving fund which shall comprise 
(1) all moneys heretofore or hereafter ap- 
propriated pursuant to this section, to- 
gether with all repayments and other receipts 
heretofore or hereafter received in connec- 
tion with advances made under this section, 
and (2) all repayments and other receipts 
received after June 30, 1964, and all advances 
(and claims in connection with advances) 
outstanding as of such date, under title V 
of the War Mobilization and Reconversion 
Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 791) and the Act of 
October 13, 1949 (63 Stat. 841-2). There are 
authorized to be appropriated to such re- 
volving fund, in addition to amount author- 
ized to be appropriated for the purposes of 
this section prior to the date of the enact- 
ment of the Housing Act of 1964, such sums, 
not to exceed $20,000,000, as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this sec- 
tion.” 

(b) Section 702 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(h)(1) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, if a public agency or Indian 
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tribe undertakes to construct only a portion 
of a public work planned with an advance 
under this section, under title V of the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 1944, 
or under the Act of October 13, 1949, it shall 
repay only such proportionate amount of the 
advance relating to the public work as the 
Administrator determines to be equitable. 

“(2) The Administrator is authorized to 
terminate, upon such terms and conditions 
as he shall deem equitable, all or a portion 
of the liability for repayment of any advance 
made under this section, title V of the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 1944,, 
or the Act of October 13, 1949. Whenever 
the Administrator determines that there is 
no reasonable likelihood that the public 
work, or a portion of the public work 
planned with such advance will be con- 
structed, he may terminate the agreement 
for the advance. Such determination shall 
be conclusive and shall be based on standards 
prescribed by regulations to be issued by the 
Administrator.” 

(c) Section 702 of such Act is further 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “public agencies” 
wherever that term appears in subsection 
(a) and inserting in lieu thereof “public 
agencies and Indian tribes’; 

(2) by striking out “public agency” in 
clause (3) of subsection (b) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “public agency or Indian 
tribe”; 

(3) by striking out “to any public agency” 
and “by the public agency” in subsection 
(c) and inserting in leu thereof “to any 
public agency or Indian tribe” and “by the 
public agency or Indian tribe”, respectively, 
and by striking out “by such agency” in 
such subsection and inserting in lieu thereof 
“by such agency or tribe”; and 

(4) by striking out “That if” and all that 
follows down through “And provided fur- 
ther,” in subsection (c). 

(d) Section 702 (f) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “$50,000” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$100,000”. 

(e) Section 702(a) of such Act is amended 
by inserting immediately before the first 
colon the following: “, including in the case 
of public works to be constructed in connec- 
tion with the development of a medical cen- 
ter, a general plan for the development of 
such center”. 

(f) Section 702(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out the last sentence, 


TITLE VITI—SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


Sec. 801. (a) The first sentence of section 
5(c) of the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 
is amended by striking out “fifty miles” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “one hundred 
miles”. ' 

(b) The third sentence of section 403(b 
of the National Housing Act is amended by 
striking out all that precedes the first semi- 
colon and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “Each applicant for such insurance 
shall also file with its application an agree- 
ment that during the period that the insur- 
ance is in force it will not make any loans 
beyond one hundred miles from its principal 
office, except (1) loans in the area beyond 
such one-hundred-mile limit in which it 
was operating prior to June 27, 1934, and (2) 
loans which are made pursuant to regula- 
tions of the Corporation: Provided, That 
such agreement shall further provide that 
any loan made beyond fifty miles from the 
applicant’s principal office (and outside the 
territory in which it was operating on such 
date) shall also be subject to such regula- 
tions”. 

Sec. 802. The first proviso in section 5(c) 
of the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “$35,000” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “$40,000”; and 

(2) by striking out “, except that the ag- 
gregate sums invested pursuant to the two 
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exceptions in this proviso shall not exceed 
30 per centum of the assets of such associa- 
tion”. 

Sec. 803. The next to last paragraph of 
section 5(c) of the Home Owners’ Loan Act 
of 1933 is amended to read as follows: 

“Without regard to any other provision 
of this subsection, any such association is 
authorized to invest not more than 5 per 
centum of its assets in, or in interests in, 
real property located within urban renewal 
areas as defined in subsection (a) of section 
110 of the Housing Act of 1949 and obliga- 
tions secured by first liens on real property 
so located, but no investment shall be made 
by an association under this sentence in 
real property or any interest therein if the 
aggregate investment of the association 
under this sentence in real property and 
interests therein, determined as prescribed 
by the Board, would thereupon exceed 2 
per centum of the assets of the association.” 

Sec. 804. Section 5(c) of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new paragraph 
as follows: 

“For the purpose of this section the terms 
‘real property’ and ‘real estate’ shall include 
a leasehold or subleasehold estate in real 
property under a lease or sublease the term 
of which does not expire, or which is re- 
newable automatically or at the option of 
the holder (or at the option of the associa- 
tion) so as not to expire, for at least fifteen 
years beyond the maturity of the debt, or 
for such shorter period as the Board, by 
regulation, may prescribe.” 

Sec. 805. Section 5(c) of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof (after the 
paragraph added by section 804 of this Act) 
the following new paragraph: 

“Subject to rules and regulations of the 
Board, any such association is authorized 
to invest in the capital stock, obligations, 
or other securities of any corporation orga- 
nized under the laws of the State, District, 
Commonwealth, territory, or possession in 
which the home office of the association is 
located, if the entire capital stock of such 
corporation is available for purchase only 
by savings and loan associations of that 
State, District, Commonwealth, territory, or 
possession and by Federal savings and loan 
associations having their home offices there- 
in, but no association may make any invest- 
ment under this sentence if its aggregate 
outstanding investment under this sentence, 
determined as prescribed by the Board, would 
thereupon exceed 2 per centum of its assets.” 

Sec. 806. Section 10(b) of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “twenty-five” in clause 
D, and inserting in lieu thereof “thirty”; 


(2) by striking out “$35,000” in clause (2) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$40,000”. 

Sec. 807. The second proviso in the first 
paragraph of section 5(c) of the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Act of 1933 is amended by striking 
out “or in the obligations of the Federal 
National Mortgage Association” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: “; or in 
obligations of the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association or of any other agency of 
the United States; or in obligations of or 
guaranteed by, or special obligations (which 
may be defined by the Board) issued by, 
any one or more of the following: any State, 
any county, municipality, or political sub- 
division of any State, or any district, pub- 
lic instrumentality, or public authority of 
any one or more of the foregoing; and as 
used in this proviso the term ‘State’ shall 
include the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and the posses- 
sions of the United States”. 

Sec. 808. The first sentence of the second 
paragraph of section 5(c) of the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Act of 1933 is amended to read 
as follows: “Without regard to any other pro- 
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vision of this subsection except the area re- 
quirement, any such association is author- 
ized to invest a sum not in excess of 20 per 
centum of the assets of such association in 
loans insured under title I of the National 
Housing Act, in home improvement loans in- 
sured under title II of the National Hous- 
ing Act, in unsecured loans insured or guar- 
anteed under the provisions of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, 
or chapter 37 of title 38 of the United States 
Code, and in other loans for property altera- 
tion, repair, or improvement: Provided, That 
no such loan, unless so insured or guar- 
anteed, shall be made in excess of $5,000.” 

Sec. 809. Title IV of the National Housing 
Act is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new section: 


“Investment of certain funds in accounts of 
insured institutions 


“Src. 409. The savings accounts and share 
accounts held by institutions insured by the 
Corporation, to the extent they are insured 
by the Corporation, shall be lawful invest- 
ments and may be accepted as security for 
all public funds of the United States, fidu- 
ciary and trust funds under the authority 
or control of the United States or any officer 
or officers thereof, and for the funds of all 
corporations organized under the laws of 
the United States, regardless of any limita- 
tion of law upon the investment of any such 
funds or upon the acceptance of security for 
the investment or deposit of any of such 
funds.” 

TITLE IX—MISCELLANEOUS 


FNMA—Removal of $20,000 mortgage amount 
limitation 


Sec. 901. Section 302(b) of the National 
Housing Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “any mortgage” in 
clause (3) and inserting in lieu thereof “any 
mortgage under section 305”; and 

(2) by striking out the proviso in clause 
(3). 

FNMA—Ninety per centum loans 

Sec. 902. Section 304 (a) (2) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out “80 
per centum” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“90 per centum”, 


Open-space program—grant authorization 
Sec. 903. Section 702(b) of the Housing 
Act of 1961 is amended— 
(1) by striking out “$50,000,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$75,000,000”; and 
(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: “All funds so appropriated shall re- 
main available until expended.” 


College housing loans 


Sec. 904. The second paragraph of section 
404(b) of the Housing Act of 1950 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “Where State law would pre- 
vent the institution (or all of the institu- 
tions) for whose students or students and 
faculty the housing is to be provided from 
cosigning the note, the Administrator shall 
instead require the approval of the corpora- 
tion and the proposed project by such insti- 
tution (or by any one or more of such in- 
stitutions) .” 


Acquisition of certain housing by Secretary 
of Defense 

Sec. 905. The first sentence of section 
404(a) of the Housing Amendments of 1955 
is amended by inserting before the period 
at the end thereof the following: “, or (3) 
any housing situated on or adjacent to a 
military installation which was (A) com- 
pleted prior to July 1, 1952, (B) considered 
by the Department of Defense, prior to con- 
struction, as being necessary to meet an ex- 
isting military family housing need and con- 
sidered as military housing by the Federal 
Housing Commissioner, and (C) financed 
with mortgages insured under section 608 
of the National Housing Act, including ad- 
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jacent property constructed primarily to pro- 
vide commercial facilities for the occupants 
of such housing”. 


Forest Hills project in Paducah, Kentucky 


Sec. 906. The Federal Housing Commis- 
sioner is authorized and directed to sell to 
the Paducah-McCracken County Develop- 
ment Council, Incorporated, of Paducah, 
Kentucky, for use as a public facility (in- 
cluding such use by the Paducah Junior 
College as may be deemed appropriate by 
such Council), and for a total price of $1,- 
000,000, all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to the housing project 
in Paducah known as Forest Hills (a project 
constructed under title VIII of the National 
Housing Act as in effect prior to August 11, 
1955, and subsequently acquired by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration). 


Payment in lieu of taxes by Hawaii Hous- 
ing Authority 

Sec. 907. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law or any contract or rule 
of law, the Public Housing Commissioner 
shall approve a payment in lieu of taxes 
to be made for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1959, in the amount of $24,167.78, by the 
Hawaii Housing Authority to the city and 
county of Honolulu. 


Transfer of land for urban renewal purposes 
by Philadelphia Housing Authority 

Sec. 908. (a) Notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of title I of the Housing Act of 1949 
and the United States Housing Act of 1937, 
the Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator and the Public Housing Commissioner 
are authorized and directed to consent to 
the transfer by the Philadelphia Housing 
Authority to the Philadelphia Redevelop- 
ment Authority of all property acquired by 
the Housing Authority for low-rent housing 
project numbered Pennsylvania 2-51, on 
condition that (1) an amount which, to- 
gether with any funds of the Housing 
Authority available for the purpose, is suf- 
ficient to pay and discharge all obligations 
incurred by the Housing Authority in con- 
nection with such low-rent housing project 
and owing at the time of transfer, will be 
paid by the Redevelopment Authority to the 
Public Housing Administration to be applied 
in satisfaction of the Housing Authority's 
obligations which it cannot meet with its 
own funds available for the purpose, and 
(2) the total amount so paid by the Rede- 
velopment Authority will be included in the 
gross project cost of its Whitman urban re- 
newal project, Pennsylvania R-35. 

(b) The Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator and the Public Housing Com- 
missioner are authorized to modify any con- 
tracts heretofore entered into and to take any 
other appropriate action necessary to carry 
out the provisions of subsection (a). 

Eligibility of certain local grants-in-aid 

Sec. 909. Notwithstanding the date of the 
commencement of construction of the Fox 
Point hurricane dam in Providence, Rhode 
Island, local expenditures made in connec- 
tion with such dam shall, to the extent 
otherwise eligible, be counted as a local 
grant-in-aid to the railroad relocation urban 
renewal project (Rhode Island R-8) in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WIDNALL 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WINALL: On 
page 72, line 4, strike out “Subject to rules 
and regulations of the Board.” 

On page 72, line 16, strike out “2” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “1”, 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is simply to 
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make it clear that Federal savings and 
loan associations may invest in the se- 
curities of certain State chartered cor- 
porations whose purpose is to supplement 
and facilitate the services of the savings 
and loan associations. In my State, the 
Central Corporation of Savings and Loan 
Associations, organized under State law, 
has served a useful purpose and we want 
to make sure that Federal savings and 
loan associations in New Jersey may in- 
vest in that corporation if they wish to. 

By eliminating the power to regulate 
such investments, we make certain that 
the New Jersey corporation will not be 
discriminated against solely because its 
charter might permit it to do a wider 
variety of things than a Federal agency 
might consider proper. 

To give assurance that this will have 
no significant effect on the basic purpose 
of Federal savings and loan associations, 
my amendment would also reduce from 2 
percent to 1 percent the portion of assets 
that may be invested. In other words, it 
would reduce the amount that a Federal 
association could invest in State corpora- 
tions to such a small percentage of its 
assets that it would not be necessary to 
prescribe further restrictions and regula- 
tions. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. RAINS. As the gentleman has 
stated, this affects, I think, only the State 
of New Jersey. The amendment meets 
with approval on this side, and we see 
no objection to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. TAFT 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Tarr: Page 74, 
after line 18, insert the following new sec- 
tion: 

“Sec. 810. Section 5(c) of the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Act of 1933 is amended by insert- 
ing after the second paragraph the following 
new paragraph: 

“Without regard to any other provision 
of this subsection, any such association is 
authorized to invest in loans, obligations, 
and advances of credit (all of which are 
hereinafter referred to as “loans” made for 
the payment of expenses of college or uni- 
versity education, but no association shall 
make any investment in loans under this 
paragraph if the principal amount of its in- 
vestment in such loans, exclusive of any in- 
vestment which is or which at the time of 
its making was otherwise authorized, would 
thereupon exceed 5 per centum of its as- 
sets. 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. PATMAN. I will state to the 
gentleman that we have considered the 
amendment on this side. It limits the 
amount to 5 percent of the assets of the 
association; that is correct is it not? 

Mr. TAFT. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. PATMAN. We are ready to ac- 
cept the amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. I thank the gentleman. 
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I would say to my colleagues that the 
purpose of the amendment is to extend 
to Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions power to make college loans. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Tarr]. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment grants to Federal savings 
and loan associations the power to make 
college loans. Such power is in the pub- 
lic interest and if supplemented by 
proper State legislation could bring these 
institutions into State guaranteed col- 
lege loan plans. In Ohio in 1961 we 
enacted such a law. Since that time 
there have been made 4,864 such loans 
by Ohio banks. Such loans are 80 per- 
cent guaranteed by the State. The total 
amount loaned on such loans has been 
$3,662,176. The maximum interest 
charge allowed is 5 percent. Hopefully, 
with this amendment adopted, such a 
plan could be extended to both federally 
and State-chartered savings and loan 
associations, thereby reducing the need 
for National Defense Education Act 
loans for which we are about to be asked 
to extend many more millions of Federal 
funds. The State approach is a prefer- 
able one. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. OLIVER P. BOLTON 


Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. OLIVER P. BOL- 
TON: Page 75, after line 8, insert the following 
new section: 


“TRANSFER OF MORTGAGOR’S EQUITY IN RESI- 
DENCE COVERED BY FHA-INSURED MORTGAGE 
“Sec. 9038. (a) If— 

“(1) an individual is the mortgagor under 
a mortgage which is insured under the Na- 
tional Housing Act and which covers a one-, 
two-, three-, or four-family residence being 
used by such individual as his principal 
residence; 

“(2) such individual is not in default on 
any payments under such mortgage, and 
either (A) at least one year has expired 
since the date of the execution of the mort- 
gage or (B) such individual's equity in the 
property covered by the mortgage is at least 
$500; and 

“(3) such individual is required to move 
to a new location in the United States for 
reasons of health, because of a change in his 
employment, or for any other cause deter- 
mined by the Federal Housing Commissioner 
to be reasonable or unavoidable, 

“then under regulations prescribed by the 

Federal Housing Commissioner, such indi- 

vidual may transfer his equity in the prop- 

erty to a similar dwelling in the new loca- 
tion, in the manner provided by subsection 

(b). 

“(b) An individual desiring to transfer his 
equity as provided in subsection (a) shall 
make application therefor to the Federal 
Housing Commissioner in such manner and 
form, and in accordance with such terms and 
conditions, as the Commissioner may re- 
quire. The Commissioner may approve the 
application if he finds that the individual 
meets the conditions specified in subsection 
(a) and in the preceding sentence, and if the 
Commissioner holds title to a dwelling in 
the new location (acquired by him under 
section 204, 213(e), 220(f)(1), 221 (g) (1), 
222(d), 233(e), or 809(d) of the National 
Housing Act, or in any other manner) which 
such individual desires to purchase for use as 
his principal residence in the new location. 
Upon approving the application the Com- 
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missioner shall effect the transfer of the 
individual's equity by accepting the convey- 
ance from him of title to his existing dwell- 
ing and selling to him the dwelling in the 
new location, for cash or credit and on 
terms and conditions as nearly equivalent 
to those applicable to the existing dwelling 
as may be practicable, but in any case reduc- 
ing the purchase price thereof by an amount 
equal to the equity held by such individual 
in the existing dwelling. 

“(c) As used in this section, the term 
‘equity’, with respect to any property, means 
the amount determined by the Federal Hous- 
ing Commissioner to be the value of the 
owner’s interest in the property after de- 
ducting an amount equal to the customary 
sales expense and conveyancing costs pre- 
vailing in the locality for similar properties.” 

And redesignate the succeeding sections 
accordingly. 


Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment attempts to make 
possible the transfer of the equity which 
a buyer has in a house covered by an 
FHA guarantee who has to move to an- 
other town either to secure work or for 
any other reason. It gives the FHA the 
right—it is not mandatory, but it is vol- 
untary on the part of the FHA, to take 
title to the house which the person 
owned and was paying on in exchange 
for the title to the house that the FHA 
has had to foreclose on in some other area 
of the country. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I yield to 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. RAINS. As I understand the 
gentleman’s amendment, it would cover 
a case in which a man had a home with 
an FHA-insured mortgage and some 
equity in it and was required, by reason of 
health or employment or something else, 
to transfer to some other part of the 
country. This would let him apply that 
equity toward the purchase of an FHA- 
held house in his new location. 

I see nothing wrong with the gentle- 
man’s amendment. I note it does not ap- 
ply to GI loans in their original form 
and will be applicable to limited cases. 
I can see some good in the amendment, 
because a man might lose money if he 
had to sell his home too hastily. 

I am glad that I can agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I appreci- 
ate the gentleman’s comments and his 
acceptance of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. BOLTON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to in- 
form the Committee that I expect to offer 
a motion to recommit with instructions 
to include the Bolton amendment. In 
my opinion, the amendment would pro- 
tect the builders and financiers to as- 
sure them the continuation of FHA 
mortgages. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KO ER], Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
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having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 12175) to extend and amend laws 
relating to housing, urban renewal, and 
community facilities, and for other pur- 
poses, pursuant to House Resolution 841, 
he reported the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
5 engrossment and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. KILBURN. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Kr. Und moves to recommit the bill 
(H.R. 12175) to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency with instructions to 
the same back to the House forthwith with 
the following amendment: 

Page 32, after line 5, insert the following 
new section: 


“GENERAL FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
AUTHORIZATION 


“Sec. 120. Section 217 of the National 
Housing Act is amended to read as follows: 


General mortgage insurance authorization 


“ ‘Src, 217. Notwithstanding any other lim- 
itations contained in this Act on the ag- 
gregate amount of principal obligations of 
mortgages or loans which may be insured 
(or insured and outstanding at any one 
time), the aggregate amount of the princi- 
pal obligations of all mortgages and loans 
which may be insured and outstanding at 
any one time after October 1, 1965, under 
insurance contracts pursuant to the provi- 
sions of this Act other than section 2, sec- 
tion 221, and title VIII, plus the aggregate 
amount of the principal obligations of all 
mortgages and loans covered by commit- 
ments to insure pursuant to any of such 
provisions which may be outstanding at 
such time, shall not exceed the sum of the 
outstanding principal balances of all mort- 
gages and loans insured pursuant to such 
provisions as of October 1, 1965 (as estimated 
by the Commissioner on the basis of sched- 
uled amortization payments without tak- 
ing into account prepayments or delin- 
quencies), and the principal amount of all 
outstanding commitments to insure pur- 
suant to such provisions as of that date.“ 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 184, nays 194, not voting 52, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 224] 


YEAS—184 
Abbitt Andrews, Ayres 
Abele N. Dak. Baker 
Abernethy Arends Baldwin 
Adair Ashbrook Barry 
Anderson Ashmore Bates 
Andrews, Ala. Auchincloss Battin 


Beckworth 
Bennett, Fla. 
Blatnik 


Burke 
Burkhalter 
Burleson 
Burton, Calif. 
Byrne, Pa. 
Carey 

Celler 

Chelf 

Clark 
Cohelan 
Cooley 
Corman 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Tenn, 
Dawson 


Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 
Keith 
Kilburn 
Kilgore 
King, N.Y. 
Knox 
Kornegay 
Kunkel 
Kyl 

Laird 
Langen 


Pillion 
NAYS—194 


Friedel 
Fulton,Tenn, 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 


Hagen, Calif. 
Halpern 
Hansen 
Harding 
Hardy 
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Schwengel 
Secrest 
Selden 
Short 
Shriver 
Sibal 


Tollefson 
Tuck 
Tupper 
Utt 

Van Pelt 
Wallhauser 
Watson 
Weaver 


Keogh 
King, Calif. 
Kirwan 
Kluczynski 
Leggett 
Libonati 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
McDowell 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Mahon 
Matsunaga 
Matthews 
Miller, Calif, 
Mil 


Nix 
O'Brien, N.Y. 
O'Hara, Ill. 
O'Hara, Mich, 
O'Konski 
Oisen, Mont, 
O'Neill 

tman 


Pa 
. Patten 


Pepper 
Perkins 
Philbin 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pilcher 
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Poage Rosenthal Thompson, N.J. 
Pool Rostenko Thompson, Tex. 
Price Roush Trimble 
Pucinski Roybal Tuten 
Purcell Ryan, N-Y. Udall 
Rains St Germain 
Randall St. Onge Van Deerlin 
Reuss Senner Vanik 
Rhodes, Pa. Sickles Vinson 
Rivers, Alaska Sikes Waggonner 
Rivers, 8.0. Sisk Watts 
Roberts, Ala. Slack Weltner 
Roberts, Tex. Smith, Iowa White 
Rodino Staggers Whitener 
Rogers, Colo. Steed 
Rogers, Fla Stephens Wilson, 
Rogers, Tex Stratton Charles H. 
Rooney,N.Y. Stubblefield Wright 
Rooney, Pa Sullivan Young 
Roosevelt Thomas Zablocki 
NOT VOTING—52 

Alger Halleck Morton 
Avery Hanna Nedzi 
Baring Harvey, Mich. Olson, Minn. 
Bolton, Hays Passman 

Frances P. Healey Powell 
Brown, Calif. Hoffman Ryan, Mich, 
Buckley Jones, Ala. Scott 
Cameron Kee Sheppard 
Derounian Landrum Shipley 
Dingell Lankford Staebler 
Edwards Lesinski Stinson 
Flynt Lloyd Teague, Tex. 
Forrester Mailliard Thompson, La. 
Fuqua Martin, Calif. Toll 
Gill Martin, Mass. Wickersham 
Griffin Mathias Wilson, Ind. 
Hagan, Ga. Miller, N.Y. Winstead 
Haley Montoya 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Hoffman for, with Mr. Hays against. 

Mr. Haley for, with Mr. Cameron against, 

Mrs. Frances P. Bolton for, with Mr. Ship- 
ley against. 

Mr. Wilson of Indiana for, with Mr. Brown 
of California against. 

Mr. Alger for, with Mr. Toll against. 

Mr. Scott for, with Mr. Dingell against. 

Mr. Martin of California for, with Mr. 
Nedzi against. 

Mr. Mathias for, with Mr. Ryan of Michi- 
gan against. 

Mr. Winstead for, 
against. 

Mr. Derounian for, with Mr. Powell against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Fuqua with Mr. Avery. 

Mr. Gill with Mr. Harvey of Michigan. 

Mr. Hagan of Georgia with Mr. Martin of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Hanna with Mr. Morton. 

Mr, Staebler with Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Stinson. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. 
Healey. 

Mr. Wickersham with Mr. Buckley. 

Mr. Flynt with Mr. Lankford. 

Mr. Montoya with Mrs. Kee. 

Mr. Forrester with Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Passman. 

Mr. Olson of Minnesota with Mr. Teague. 

Mr. Edwards with Mr. Baring. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, on that 
Idemand the yeas and nays. | 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 308, nays 68, not voting 56, 


with Mr, Lesinski 


as follows: 
[Roll No. 225] 
YEAS—308 
Addabbo Arends Avery 
Albert Ashley Ayres 
Andrews, Aspinall Baker 
N. Dak. Auchincloss Baldwin 
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Beermann Harrison Pool 
Belcher Harsha Quillen 
Bray Harvey, Ind. Rhodes, Ariz, 
Brown, Ohio Huddleston Rogers, Fla. 
Bruce Hutchinson Rogers, Tex. 
Burleson Jensen Roudebush 
Casey Johansen Schadeberg 
Clawson,Del Jones, Mo Selden 
Colmer Kilburn Short 
Curtis Kilgore Siler 
Devine Lipscomb Skubitz 
Dole McClory Smith, Calif. 
Dorn McCulloch Smith, Va. 
Dowdy McMillan 
Findley Mahon Tuck 
Fisher Marsh Utt 
Gathings Martin, Nebr. Watson 
Grant Minshall Whitten 
Gross Pillion illiams 
Hall Poff 
NOT VOTING—56 
Alger Haley Morton 
Baring Halleck Nedzi 
Bolton, Hanna Olson, Minn. 
P. Harvey, Mich. an 
Brown, Calif. Hays Powell 
Buckley Healey Ryan, Mich. 
Burton, Calif. Hoffman tt 
Burton, Utah Jones, Ala. Sheppard 
eron ee Shipley 
Derounian Landrum Staebler 
Dingell Lankford Stinson 
Edwards Lesinski Teague, Tex. 
Flynt Lloyd Thompson, La. 
Foreman Mailliard Toll 
Forrester Martin, Calif. Wickersham 
Fuqua Martin, Mass. Wilson, Ind. 
Gill Ma ad 
Griffin Miller, N.Y. 
Hagan, Ga Montoya 
So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. Derounian for, with Mr. Hoffman 
against, 


Mr. Hays for, with Mr. Winstead against. 
Mrs. Frances P. Bolton for, with Mr. Alger 


against. 
Mr. Martin of California for, with Mr. 
Foreman against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Toll with Mr. Mathias. 
Mr. Gill with Mr. Burton of Utah. 


Mr. Cameron with Mr. Wilson of Indiana. 
Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. 
Morton. 


Mr. Wickersham with Mr, Harvey of Michi- 
gan. 

Mr. Fuqua with Mr. Buckley. 

Mr. Dingell with Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Staebler with Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Brown of California with Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mrs. Kee. 

Mr. Lesinski with Mr. Teague of Texas. 

Mr. Nedzi with Mr. Haley. 

Mr. Ryan of Michigan with Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Flynt with Mr. Olson of Minnesota. 

Mr. Forrester with Mr. Passman. 

Mr. Edwards with Mr. Healey. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Burton of Cali- 
fornia. 


Mr. SENNER changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to 
House Resolution 841, I call up from the 
Speaker’s table for immediate consider- 
ation the bill (S. 3049) to extend and 
amend laws relating to housing, urban 
renewal, and community facilities, and 
for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The Clerk read the Senate bill. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Ratns: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause of S. 3049 
and insert in lieu thereof the text of H.R. 
12175, as passed, as follows: 

“That this Act may be cited as the ‘Housing 
Act of 1964". 


“TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE NATIONAL 
HOUSING ACT 


“Mortgage limit for homes under section 
203 programs 

“Sec. 101. (a) Section 203 (b) (2) of the 
National Housing Act is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘$25,000’, ‘$27,500’, 
‘$27,500’, and ‘$35,000’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘$30,000’, ‘$32,500’, ‘$32,500’, and 
‘$37,500’, respectively; and 

(2) by striking out 90 per centum’, 90 
per centum’, and ‘75 per centum’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘92 per centum’, ‘9214 
per centum’, and ‘80 per centum’, respec- 
tively. 

„b) Section 208 (1) of such Act is amended 
by striking out ‘$90,000’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘$11,000’. 


“Home improvement loans outside of urban 
renewal areas 


“Sec, 102. Section 203(k) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out 
‘economically sound’ in clause (2) of the 
first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘an acceptable risk’. 


“Additional relief for home mortgagors in 
default due to circumstances beyond their 
control 


“Sec. 103. (a) Section 204 (a) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended by striking 
out the fourth proviso and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: ‘: And provided jur- 
ther, That with respect to any mortgage 
covering a one-, two-, three-, or four-family 
residence insured under this Act, if the Com- 
missioner finds, after notice of default, that 
the default was due to circumstances beyond 
the control of the mortgagor, he may, upon 
such terms and conditions as he may pre- 
scribe, (1) approve the request of the mort- 
gagee for an extension of the time for the 
curing of the default and of the time for 
commencing foreclosure proceedings or for 
otherwise acquiring title to the mortgaged 
property to such time as the Commissioner 
may determine is necessary and desirable to 
enable the mortgagor to complete the mort- 
gage payments, including an extension of 
time beyond the stated maturity of the 
mortgage, and in the event of a subsequent 
foreclosure or acquisition of the property by 
other means the Commissioner is authorized 
to include in the debentures an amount 
equal to any unpaid mortgage interest, or (2) 
approve a modification of the terms of the 
mortgage for the purpose of changing the 
amortization provisions by recasting, over 
the remaining term of the mortgage or over 
such longer period as may be approved by the 
Commissioner, the total unpaid amount then 
due, as determined by the Commissioner, 
with the modification to become effective 
currently or to become effective upon the 
termination of an agreed-upon extension of 
the period for curing the default; and the 
principal amount of the mortgage, as modi- 
fied, shall be considered to be the “original 
principal obligation of the mortgage” as that 
term is used in this Act for the purpose of 
computing the total face value of the deben- 
tures to be issued or the cash payment to be 
made by the Commissioner to a mortgagee’. 

(b) “Section 230 of such Act is amended by 
striking out the first sentence and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: ‘Upon receiving 
notice of the default of any mortgage cover- 
ing a one-, two-, three-, or four-family 
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residence heretofore or hereafter insured un- 
der this Act, the Commissioner, in his discre- 
tion and for the purpose of avoiding fore- 
closure of the mortgage, and notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he has previously approved 
a request of the mortgagee for an extension 
of the time for curing the default and of the 
time for commencing foreclosure proceed- 
ings or for otherwise acquiring title to the 
mortgaged property, or has approved a modi- 
fication of the mortgage for the purpose of 
changing the amortization provisions by re- 
casting the unpaid balance, may acquire the 
loan and security therefor upon payment of 
the insurance benefits in an amount equal 
to the unpaid principal balance of the loan 
plus any unpaid mortgage interest plus reim- 
bursement for such costs and attorney’s fees 
as the Commissioner finds were properly in- 
curred in connection with the defaulted 
mortgage and its assignment to the Commis- 
sioner, and for any proper advances thereto- 
fore made by the mortgagee under the pro- 
visions of the mortgage. After the acquisi- 
tion of such mortgage by the Commissioner, 


the mort; shall have no further rights, 
liabilities, or obligations with respect 
thereto." 


“Maximum amount of section 207 rental 

housing mortgages 

“Sec. 104. Section 207(c)(2) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended by striking 
out all that follows the first colon and pre- 
cedes ‘to mortgages on housing in Alaska’, 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
‘Provided, That this limitation shall not ap- 
ply’. 

“Family unit limits on FHA rental housing 

“Sec. 105. (a) Section 207 (c) (3) of the 
National Housing Act is amended by striking 
out the first paragraph and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“*(3) not to exceed, for such part of the 
property or project as may be attributable to 
dwelling use (excluding exterior land im- 
provements as defined by the Commission- 
er), $9,000 per family unit without a bed- 
room, $12,500 per family unit with one bed- 
room, $15,000 per family unit with two bed- 
rooms, and $18,500 per family unit with three 
or more bedrooms or not to exceed $1,800 per 
space or $500,000 per mortgage for trailer 
courts or parks; except that as to projects to 
consist of elevator-type structures the Com- 
missioner may, in his discretion, increase the 
dollar amount limitations per family unit to 
not to exceed $10,500 per family unit with- 
out a bedroom, $15,000 per family unit with 
one bedroom, $18,000 per family unit with 
two bedrooms, and $22,500 per family unit 
with three or more bedrooms, as the case may 
be, to compensate for the higher costs in- 
cident to the construction of elevator-type 
structures of sound standards of construc- 
tion and design; and except that the Com- 
missioner may, by regulation, increase any of 
the foregoing dollar amount limitations con- 
tained in this paragraph by not to exceed 30 
per centum in any geographical area where 
he finds that cost levels so require.’ 

“(b) Section 213(b)(2) of such Act is 
amended by striking out all that precedes 
the third proviso and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: 

“*(2) not to exceed, for such part of the 
property or project as may be attributable 
to dwelling use (excluding exterior land im- 
provements as defined by the Commissioner), 
$9,000 per family unit without a bedroom, 
$12,500 per family unit with one bedroom, 
$15,000 per family unit with two bedrooms, 
and $18,500 per family unit with three or 
more bedrooms, and not to exceed 97 per 
centum of the amount which the Commis- 
sioner estimates will be the replacement cost 
of the property or project when the proposed 
physical improvements are completed: Pro- 
vided, That as to projects to consist of ele- 
vator-type structures the Commissioner may, 
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in his discretion, increase the dollar amount 
limitations per family unit to not to exceed 
$10,500 per family unit without a bedroom, 
$15,000 per family unit with one bedroom, 
$18,000 per family unit with two bedrooms, 
and $22,500 per family unit with three or 
more bedrooms, as the case may be, to com- 
pensate for the higher costs incident to the 
construction of elevator-type structures of 
sound standards of construction and de- 
sign: Provided further, That the Commis- 
sioner may, by regulation, increase any of 
the foregoing dollar amount limitations con- 
tained in this paragraph by not to exceed 30 
per centum in any geographical area where 
he finds that cost levels so require’. 

„(e) Section 220 (d) (3) (B) (ill) of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

(Ui) not exceed, for such part of the 
property or project as may be attributable to 
dwelling use (excluding exterior land im- 
provements as defined by the Commissioner), 
$9,000 per family unit without a bedroom, 
$12,500 per family unit with one bedroom, 
$15,000 per family unit with two bedrooms, 
and $18,500 per family unit with three or 
more bedrooms; except that as to projects 
to consist of elevator-type structures the 
Commissioner may, in his discretion, increase 
the dollar amount limitations per family 
unit to not to exceed $10,500 per family unit 
without a bedroom, $15,000 per family unit 
with one bedroom, $18,000 per family unit 
with two bedrooms, and $22,500 per family 
unit with three or more bedrooms, as the case 
may be, to compensate for the higher costs 
incident to the construction of elevator-type 
structures of sound standards of construc- 
tion and design; and except that the Com- 
missioner may, by regulation, increase any of 
the foregoing dollar amount limitations con- 
tained in this clause by not to exceed 30 per 
centum in any geographical area where he 
finds that cost levels so require: Provided, 
That nothing contained in this subpara- 
graph shall preclude the insurance of mort- 
gages covering existing multifamily dwell- 
ings to be rehabilitated or reconstructed for 
the purposes set forth in subsection (a) of 
this section; and’. 

„(d) (1) Section 221(d) (8) (ii) of such Act 
is amended to read as follows: 

“«(ii) not exceed, for such part of the 
property or project as may be attributable to 
dwelling use (excluding exterior land im- 
provements as defined by the Commissioner), 
$8,000 per family unit without a bedroom, 
$11,250 per family unit with one bedroom, 
$13,500 per family unit with two bedrooms, 
and $17,000 per family unit with three or 
more bedrooms; except that as to projects to 
consist of elevator-type structures the Com- 
missioner may, in his discretion, increase 
the dollar amount limitations per family 
unit to not to exceed $9,500 per family unit 
without a bedroom, $13,500 per family unit 
with one bedroom, $16,000 per family unit 
with two bedrooms, and $20,000 per family 
unit with three or more bedrooms, as the case 
may be, to compensate for the higher costs 
incident to the construction of elevator-type 
structures of sound standards of construc- 
tion and design; and except that the Com- 
missioner may, by regulation, increase any of 
the foregoing dollar amount limitations con- 
tained in this clause by not to exceed 30 
per centum in any geographical area where 
he finds that cost levels so require; and’, 

(2) Section 221(d) (4) (11) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

„) mot exceed, for such part of the 
property or project as may be attributable to 
dwelling use (excluding exterior land im- 
provements as defined by the Commissioner), 
$8,000 per family unit without a bedroom, 
$11,250 per family unit with one bedroom, 
$18,500 per family unit with two bedrooms, 
and $17,000 per family unit with three or 
more bedrooms; except that as to projects 
to consist of elevator-type structures the 
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Commissioner may, in his discretion, increase 
the dollar amount limitations per family unit 
to not to exceed $9,500 per family unit with- 
out a bedroom, $13,500 per family unit with 
one bedroom, $16,000 per family unit with 
two bedrooms, and $20,000 per family unit 
with three or more bedrooms, as the case 
may be, to compensate for the higher costs 
incident to the construction of elevator- 
type structures of sound standards of con- 
struction and design; and except that the 
Commissioner may, by regulation, increase 
any of the foregoing dollar amount limita- 
tions contained in this clause by not to 
exceed 30 per centum in any geographical 
area where he finds that cost levels so re- 
quire;’. 

“(e) Section 231 (c) (2) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(2) not exceed, for such part of the 
property or project as may be attributable to 
dwelling use (excluding exterior land im- 
provements as defined by the Commissioner), 
$8,000 per family unit without a bedroom, 
$11,250 per family unit with one bedroom, 
$13,500 per family unit with two bedrooms, 
and $17,000 per family unit with three or 
more bedrooms; except that as to projects to 
consist of elevator-type structures the Com- 
missioner may, in his discretion, increase 
the amount limitations per family unit 
to not to exceed $9,500 per family unit with- 
out a bedroom, $13,500 per family unit with 
one bedroom, $16,000 per family unit with 
two bedrooms, and $20,000 per family unit 
with three or more bedrooms, as the case may 
be, to compensate for the higher costs inci- 
dent to the construction of elevator-type 
structures of sound standards of construc- 
tion and design; and except that the Com- 
missioner may, by regulation, increase any of 
the foregoing dollar amount limitations con- 
tained in this paragraph by not to exceed 30 
per centum in any geographical area where 
he finds that cost levels so require;’. 

„() (1) Clause (2) in the first sentence 
of section 810(f) of such Act is amended by 
striking out ‘$2,500 per room (or $9,000 per 
family unit if the number of rooms in such 
property or project is less than four per fam- 
ily unit)’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$9,000 
per family unit without a bedroom, $12,500 
per family unit with one bedroom, $15,000 
per family unit with two bedrooms, and 
$18,500 per family unit with three or more 
bedrooms’. 

“(2) The second sentence of section 810(f) 
of such Act is amended to read as follows: 
The Commissioner may, by regulation, in- 
crease any of the foregoing dollar amount 
limitations contained in this paragraph by 
not to exceed 30 per centum in any geo- 
graphical area where he finds that cost levels 
so require.’ 

“Supplementary cooperative loans under sec- 
tion 213(7) 

“Sec. 106. (a) Section 213 () (1) of the 
National Housing Act is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘or’ at the end of 
clause (A); 

“(2) by striking out the period at the 
end of clause (B) and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘; or’; and 

“(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new clause: 

(0) Cooperative purchases and resales of 
memberships in order to provide necessary 
refinancing for resales of memberships which 
involve increases in equity; but in such re- 
sales by the cooperative the downpayments 
by the new members shall not be less than 
those made on the original sales of such 
memberships.’ 

“(b) Section 305 (e) of such Act is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new sentence: ‘Without regard to any 
of the limitations of this subsection except 
the total amount of authorizations available, 
the Association is authorized to enter into 
advance commitment contracts and purchase 
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transactions on supplementary cooperative 
loans with respect to which the Federal 
Housing Commissioner shall have issued, 
pursuant to section 213(j), either a com- 
mitment to insure or a statement of eligibil- 
ity; but such commitments and purchases 
shall be made solely where there is manage- 
ment-type cooperative involved which is cer- 
tified by the Federal Housing Commissioner 
as a consumer cooperative.’ 


“Mutuality for management-type coopera- 
tives 


“Sec. 107. (a) Section 213 of the National 
Housing Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsections: 

“‘(k) There is hereby created a: Coopera- 
tive Management Housing Insurance Fund 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Management 
Fund”), The Management Fund shall be 
used by the Commissioner as a revolving fund 
for carrying out the provisions of this sec- 
tion with respect to mortgages or loans in- 
sured, on or after the date of the enact- 
ment of this subsection, under subsections 
(a) (1), (a) (3) (if the project is acquired 
by a cooperative corporation), (i), and (j)- 
The Management Fund shall also be used as 
a revolving fund for mortgages, loans, and 
commitments transferred to it pursuant to 
subsection (m). The Commissioner is di- 
rected to transfer to the Management Fund 
from the Housing Insurance Fund established 
pursuant to section 207(f) such amount as 
the Commissioner determines to be necessary 
and appropriate. General expenses of opera- 
tion of the Federal Housing Administration 
relating to mortgages or loans which are 
the obligation of the Management Fund may 
be charged to the Management Fund. 

“*(1) The Commissioner shall establish in 
the Management Fund, as of the date of the 
enactment of this subsection, a General 
Surplus Account and a Participating Reserve 
Account. The aggregate net income there- 
after received or any net loss thereafter sus- 
tained by the Management Fund, in any 
semiannual , Shall be credited or 
charged to the General Surplus Account or 
the Participating Reserve Account or both 
in such manner and amounts as the Com- 
missioner may determine to be in accord 
with sound actuarial and accounting prac- 
tice. Upon termination of the insurance ob- 
ligation of the Management Fund by pay- 
ment of any mortgage or loan insured under 
this section, and at such time or times prior 
to such termination as the Commissioner 
may determine, the Commissioner is author- 
ized to distribute to the mortgagor or bor- 
rower a share of the Participating Reserve 
Account in such manner and amount as 
the Commissioner shall determine to be 
equitable and in accordance with sound ac- 
tuarial and accounting practice: Provided, 
That in no event shall the amount of the 
distributable share exceed the aggregate 
scheduled annual premiums of the mortgagor 
or borrower to the year of payment of the 
share less the total amount of any share or 
shares previously distributed by the Com- 
missioner to the mortgagor or borrower: 
And provided further, That in no event may 
a distributable share be distributed until 
any funds transferred to the Managament 
Fund pursuant to section 219 have been 
repaid in full to the transferring fund. No 
mortgagor, mortgagee, borrower, or lender 
shall have any vested right in a credit bal- 
ance in any such account or be subject to 
any Hability arising out of the mutuality of 
the Management Fund. The determination 
of the Commissioner as to the amount to be 
paid by him to any mortgagor or borrower 
shall be final and conclusive. 

„m) The Commissioner is authorized to 
transfer to the Management Fund com- 
mitments for insurance issued under subsec- 
tions (a) (1), and (i), and (j) prior to the 
date of the enactment of this subsection, and 
to transfer to the Management Fund the in- 
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surance of any mortgage or loan insured 
prior to the date of the enactment of this 
subsection under subsection (a) (1), (a) (3) 
(if the project is by a cooperative 
corporation), (i), or (j), but only in cases 
where the consent of the mortgagee or lender 
to the transfer is obtained or a request by the 
mortgagee or lender for the transfer is re- 
ceived by the Commissioner within such 
period of time after the date of the enact- 
ment of this subsection as the Commissioner 
shall prescribe: Provided, That the insurance 
of any mortgage or loan shall not be trans- 
ferred under the provisions of this subsection 
if on the date of the enactment of this sub- 
section the mortgage or loan is in default and 
the mortgagee or lender has notified the 
Commissioner in writing of its intention to 
file an insurance claim. Any insurance or 
commitment not so transferred shall con- 
tinue to be an obligation of the Housing 
Insurance Fund. 

„n) Notwithstanding the limitations 
contained in other provisions of this Act, 
premium charges for mortgages or loans in- 
sured under sections 207, 213, 231, and 232 
may be payable in debentures issued in con- 
nection with mortgages or loans transferred 
to the Management Fund or in connection 
with mortgages or loans insured pursuant to 
commitments transferred to the Manage- 
ment Fund, as provided in subsection (m) of 
this section.’ 

“(b) Section 213 of such Act is further 
amended— 

“(1) by imserting before the period at the 
end of subsection (a) the following: ‘: Pro- 
vided, That as applied to mortgages the mort- 
gage insurance for which is the obligation 
of the Management Fund, the reference to 
the Housing Fund in section 207(b) (2) shall 
be construed to refer to the Management 
Fund’; and 

“(2) by inserting before the period at the 
end of subsection (e) the following: ‘: Pro- 
vided, That as applied to mortgages or loans 
the insurance for which is the obligation of 
the Management Fund (1) all references to 
the Housing Insurance Fund or Housing 
Fund shall be construed to refer to the Man- 
agement Fund, and (2) all references to sec- 
tion 207 shall be construed to refer to subsec- 
tions (a) (1), (a) (3) (if the project involved 
is acquired by a cooperative corporation), 
(i), and (J) of this section’. 

„(e) Section 207(f) of such Act is amended 
by inserting at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “This subsection shall not be 
applicable to a mortgage or loan, insured 
under section 213, the mortgage or loan 
insurance for which is the obligation of the 
Cooperative Management Housing Insurance 
Fund.“ 

„(d) Section 219 of such Act is amended 
by striking out ‘or the Servicemen’s Mortgage 
Insurance Fund’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘the Servicemen’s Mortgage Insurance Fund, 
or the General Surplus Account of the Co- 
operative Management Housing Insurance 
Fund’. 

“Mortgage limits under section 220 sales 
housing mortgage insurance program 

„Sr. 108. Section 220 (d) (3) (A) (i) of the 
National Housing Act is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘$25,000’, ‘$27,500’, 
830,000“, ‘$35,000’, and ‘$35,000’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘$30,000’, ‘$32,500’, ‘$32,- 
500’, ‘$37,500’, and ‘$37,500’, respectively; and 

“(2) by striking out ‘90 per centum’, ‘90 
per centum’, and “75 per centum’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘92 per centum’, ‘924% per 
centum’, and ‘80 per centum’, respectively. 
“Mortgage limits under section 220 multi- 

family housing mortgage insurance pro- 

gram 

“Sec. 109. Section 220(d) (3) (B) (i) of the 
National Housing Act is amended by striking 
out ‘$20,000,000’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
*$30,000,000’. 
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“Loans to cover the cost of public improve- 
ments 


“Sec. 110. (a) The second sentence of sec- 
tion 220(h) (1) of the National Housing Act 
is amended to read as follows: ‘As used in 
this subsection— 

„A) the term “home improvement loan” 
means a loan, advance of credit, or purchase 
of an obligation representing a loan or ad- 
vance of credit made— 

“*(i) for the purpose of financing the im- 
provement of an existing structure (or in 
connection with an existing structure) which 
was constructed not less than ten years prior 
to the making of such loan, advance of 
credit, or purchase, and which is used or will 
be used primarily for residential purposes: 
Provided, That a home improvement loan 
shall include a loan, advance, or purchase 
with respect to the improvement of a struc- 
ture which was constructed less than ten 
years prior to the making of such loan, ad- 
vance, or purchase if the proceeds are or will 
be used primarily for major structural im- 
provements, or to correct defects which were 
not known at the time of the completion of 
the structure or which were caused by fire, 
flood, windstorm, or other casualty; or 

“*(ii) for the purpose of enabling the 
borrower to pay that part of the cost of the 
construction or installation of sidewalks, 
curbs, gutters, street paving, street lights, 
sewers, or other public improvements, ad- 
jacent to or in the vicinity of property owned 
by him and used primarily for residential 
purposes, which is assessed against him or 
for which he is otherwise legally liable as 
the owner of such property; 

„B) the term “improvement” means 
conservation, repair, restoration, rehabilita- 
tion, conversion, alteration, enlargement, or 
remodeling; and 

„) the term “financial institution” 
means a lender approved by the Commis- 
sioner as eligible for insurance under section 
2 or a mortgagee approved under section 
203(b) (1). 

“(b) Section 220(h) (2) (i) of such Act is 
amended by inserting before the semicolon 
at the end thereof the following: ‘, and be 
limited as required by paragraph (11)’. 

“(c) Section 220(h) of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“*(11) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this Act, no home improvement loan 
made in whole or in part for the purpose spe- 
cified in clause (A) (ii) of the second sentence 
of paragraph (1) shall be insured under this 
subsection if such loan (or the portion there- 
of which is attributable to such purpose), 
when added to the aggregate principal bal- 
ance of any outstanding loans insured un- 
der this subsection or section 203(k) which 
were made to the same borrower for the pur- 
pose so specified (or the portion of such ag- 
gregate balance which is attributable to such 
purpose), would exceed $10,000.’ 


“Home improvement loans on property held 
under lease 


“Sec. 111. Section 220 (h) (2) (vi) of the 
National Housing Act is amended by striking 
out ‘a period of not less than fifty years to 
run from the date of the loan’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘an expiration date in excess of 


five years later than the maturity date of the 
loan.’ 


“Private mortgagors under section 221(d) (3) 
“Sec. 112. Section 221 (d) (3) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is further amended by 
after ‘section’ in the matter pre- 

ceding clause (i) the following: „ or a 
mortgagor approved by the Commissioner 
which (A) as a condition of obtaining the 
insurance of a mortgage under this section, 
and prior to the submission of its applica- 
tion for such insurance, has entered into an 
agreement, in form and substance satis- 
factory to the Commissioner, to sell the 
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property or project covered by such mortgage 
(upon its completion) to a private nonprofit 
corporation, association, or other mortgagor 
approved by the Commissioner at the actua 
cost of the property or project as certifi 
pursuant to section 227, and (B) is regulated 
or supervised by the Commissioner, under a 
regulatory agreement or otherwise, as to 
rents, charges, and methods of operation in 
such form and in such manner as in the 
opinion of the Commissioner will effectuate 
the purposes of this section’. 

“Mortgage insurance for servicemen 

“Src, 113, Section 222 (b) of the National 
Housing Act is amended— 

“(1) by striking out 203 (b) or 203(i)’ in 
paragraph (1) and inserting in lieu thereof 
203 (b), 203(i), or 221 (d) (2),’; and 

(2) by striking out ‘such principal obliga- 
tion shall not exceed $9,000’ in paragraph 
(2) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘or section 
221 (d) (2) such principal obligation shall not 

maxim 


exceed the um limits prescribed for 
such section’. 
“Private financing of sale of FHA-acquired 


properties 

“Src. 114. Section 223 (c) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out 
‘imitation upon eligibility contained in this 
title II’ and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: ‘limitations or requirements con- 
tained in this title upon the eligibility of the 
mortgage, upon the payment of insurance 
premiums, or upon the terms and conditions 
of insurance settlement and the benefits of 
the insurance to be included in such settle- 
ment (except that in any case the payment 
of insurance shall be in debentures)’. 


“Mortgage insurance for nonprofit nursing 
homes 
“Sec. 115. Section 232 (b) (1) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended by inserting 
after ‘proprietary facility’ the following: ‘or 
facility of a private nonprofit corporation or 
association’. 


“Experimental housing 


“Sec, 116. (a) Section 233(a) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended by striking 
out ‘, in the case of mortages insured under 
subsection (b) (2) of this section,. 

“(b) Section 233(b) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(b) To be eligible for insurance under 
this section, a mortgage shall meet the re- 
quirements of one of the other sections of 
this title; except that, in determining the ap- 
praised value or the replacement cost of the 
property in cases involving new construction 
or the estimated cost of repair and rehabilita- 
tion or improvement in cases involving ex- 
isting properties, the Commissioner’s esti- 
mate may be based upon an estimate of the 
cost of replacing the property using compa- 
rable conventional design, materials, and con- 
struction, and any limitation upon the maxi- 
mum mortgage amount available to a non- 
occupant owner shall not, in the discretion 
of the Commissioner, be applicable to mort- 
gages insured under this section.’ 

“(c) Section 233 of such Act is further 

amended by striking out subsections (e) and 
(£) and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 
e) Any mortgagee under a mortgage 
insured under subsection (b) shall be en- 
titled to insurance benefits determined in the 
same manner as such benefits would be 
determined if such mortgage or loan were 
insured under the section of this title for 
which it otherwise would have been eligible 
except for the experimental feature of the 
property involved.’ 

„d) Section 233 of such Act is further 
amended by redesignating subsections (g) 
and (h) as subsections (f) and (g), respec- 
tively, and by striking out ‘subsections (e) 
and (f)’ in the first sentence of the sub- 
section so redesignated as subsection (f) 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘subsection (e)’. 
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“Mortgage insurance for condominiums 


“Sec, 117. (a) Section 234 of the National 
Housing Act is amended— 

“(1) by striking out the heading and in- 
serting in lieu theréof ‘MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
FOR CONDOMINIUMS’; 

“(2) by striking out ‘structure’ each place 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘project’ (and by striking out ‘structures’ in 
the last sentence of subsection (c) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘projects’) ; 

“(3) by striking out ‘the term “mortgage” 
for the purposes of this section’ in sub- 
section (b) and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘the term “mortgage” for the purposes of 
subsection (c)“: 

“(4)(A) by striking out ‘this section’ 
each time it appears in subsection (c) and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘this subsection’; 

“(B) by striking out ‘under another sec- 
tion’ in the first sentence of subsection (c) 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘under any sec- 
tion’; 

(5) by striking out ‘section 213’ each time 
it appears in subsection (c) and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘section 213(a) (1) and (2)’; 

“(6) by striking out the third sentence of 
subsection (c) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: ‘To be eligible for insurance 
pursuant to this subsection, a mortgage shall 
(A) inyolve a principal obligation in an 
amount not to exceed $30,000, and not to ex- 
ceed the sum of (i) 97 per centum of $15,- 
000 of the amount which the Commissioner 
estimates will be the appraised value of the 
family unit including common areas and fa- 
cilities as of the date the mortgage is ac- 
cepted for insurance, (ii) 90 per centum of 
such value in excess of $15,000 but not in 
excess of $20,000, and (ili) 80 per centum 
of such value in excess of $20,000, and (B) 
have a maturity satisfactory to the Com- 
missioner, but not to exceed, in any event, 
thirty-five years from the date of the be- 
ginning of amortization of the mortgage or 
three-fourths of the Commissioner's estimate 
of the remaining economic life of the project, 
whichever is the lesser.“; 

„%) by redesignating subsection (d) as 
subsection (g), by redesignating subsections 
(e) and (f) as subsections (i) and (j), re- 
spectively, and by inserting after subsection 
(c) the following new subsections: 

„d) In addition to individual mortgages 
insured under subsection (c), the Commis- 
sioner is authorized, in his discretion and 
under such terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe, to insure blanket mortgages (in- 
cluding advances on such mortgages during 
construction) which cover multifamily proj- 
ects to be constructed or rehabilitated in 
eases where the mortgage is held by a mort- 
gagor, approved by the Commissioner, 
which— 

1) has certified to the Commissioner, as 
a condition of obtaining the insurance of a 
blanket mortgage under this subsection, that 
upon completion of the multifamily project 
covered by such mortgage it intends to com- 
mit the ownership of the multifamily project 
to a plan of family unit ownership under 
which each family unit would be eligible for 
individual mortgage insurance under sub- 
section (c) and will faithfully and diligently 
make and carry out all reasonable efforts to 
establish such plan of family unit ownership 
and to sell such family units to purchasers 
approved by the Commissioner; and 

“*(2) shall be regulated or restricted by 
the Commissioner as to rents, charges, capi- 
tal structure, rate of return, and methods of 
operation until the termination of all obli- 
gations of the Commissioner under the in- 
surance and during such further period of 
time as the Commissioner shall be the owner, 
holder, or reinsurer of the mortgage. The 
Commissioner may make such contracts with 
and acquire for not to exceed $100 such stock 
or interest in such mortgagor as he may 
deem necessary to render effective the regu- 
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lation and restriction of such mortgagor. 
The stock or interest acquired by the Com- 
missioner shall be paid for out of the Apart- 
ment Unit Insurance Fund, and shall be re- 
deemed by the mortgagor at par at any time 
upon the request of the Commissioner after 
the termination of all obligations of the 
Commissioner under the insurance. 

“*(e) To be eligible for insurance, a blan- 
ket mortgage on any multifamily project of 
a mortgagor of the character described in 
subsection (d) shall involve a principal obli- 
gation in an amount— 

(1) not to exceed $20,000,000, or not to 
exceed $25,000,000 if the mortgage is executed 
by a mortgagor regulated or supervised, un- 
der Federal or State law or by a political 
subdivision of a State or an agency thereof, 
as to rents, charges, and methods of opera- 
tion; 

2) not to exceed 90 per centum of the 
amount which the Commissioner estimates 
will be the replacement cost of the project 
when the proposed physical improvements 
are completed; 

“*(3) not to exceed, for such part of the 
project as may be attributable to dwelling 
use (excluding exterior land improvements 
as defined by the Commissioner), $9,000 per 
family unit without a bedroom, $12,500 per 
family unit with one bedroom, $15,000 per 
family unit with two bedrooms, and $18,500 
per family unit with three or more bedrooms; 
except that as to projects to consist of eleva- 
tor-type structures the Commissioner may, 
in his discretion, increase the dollar amount 
limitations per family unit to not to exceed 
$10,500 per family unit without a bedroom, 
$15,000 per family unit with one bedroom, 
$18,000 per family unit with two bedrooms, 
and $22,500 per family unit with three or 
more bedrooms, as the case may be, to com- 
pensate for the higher costs incident to the 
construction of elevator-type structures of 
sound standards of construction and design; 
and except that the Commissioner may, by 
regulation, increase any of the foregoing 
dollar amount limitations contained in this 
paragraph by not to exceed 30 per centum 
in any geographical area where he finds that 
cost levels so require; and 

“*(4) not to exceed an amount equal to 
the sum of the unit mortgage amounts de- 
termined under the provisions of subsection 
(o) assuming the mortgagor to be the owner 
and occupant of each family unit. 

“*(f) Any blanket mortgage insured un- 
der subsection (d) shall provide for complete 
amortization by periodic payments within 
such term as the Commissioner may prescribe 
but not to exceed forty years from the begin- 
ning of amortization of the m e, and 
shall bear interest (exclusive of premium 
charges for insurance) at not to exceed 51⁄4 
per centum per annum on the amount of the 
principal obligation outstanding at any time, 
The Commissioner may consent to the re- 
lease of a part or parts of the mortgaged 
property from the lien of the blanket mort- 
gage upon such terms and conditions as he 
may prescribe and the blanket mortgage may 
provide for such release. The project covered 
by the blanket mortgage may include five or 
more family units and such commercial and 
community facilities as the Commissioner 
deems adequate to serve the occupants.’; 

“(8) by striking out ‘this section’ each 
time it appears in the subsection redesig- 
nated as subsection (g) by paragraph (7) of 
this subsection and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘subsection (c) of this section’; 

“(9) by inserting after the subsection re- 
designated as subsection (g) by paragraph 
(7) of this subsection the following new 
subsection: 

„h) The provisions of subsections (d), 
(e), (g), (h), (1), (J), (K), (1), (m), (n), 
and (p) of section 207 shall be applicable to 
mortgages insured under subsection (d) of 
this section, except that all references to the 
Housing Insurance Fund, or Housing Fund, 
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shall be construed to refer to the Apartment 
Unit Insurance Fund.; and 

(10) by amending the subsection redes- 
ignated as subsection (j) by paragraph (7) 
of this subsection to read as follows: 

“*(j) The provisions of sections 225 and 
230 shall be applicable to the mortgages in- 
sured under subsectidn (c) of this section.’ 

“(b) Section 212(a) of such Act is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new sentence: ‘The provisions of this 
section shall also apply to the insurance of 
any mortgage under section 234(d).’ 

„(e) Section 227(a) of such Act is amended 
by striking out ‘or (vii)’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘(vii)’, and by inserting before the 
semicolon at the end thereof , or (viii) under 
section 234(d)’. 

“Prepayment of mortgages by nonprofit edu- 
cational institutions 

“Sec. 118. Title V of the National Housing 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new section: 

“ ‘Prepayment of mortgages by nonprofit 

educational institutions 

“ ‘Sec. 517. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act, no adjusted premium 
charge shall be collected in connection with 
the payment in full, prior to maturity, of 
any mortgage insured under this Act, if the 
mortgagor certifies to the Commissioner that 
the loan was paid in full by or on behalf of 
a nonprofit educational institution which in- 
tends to use the property for educational 
purposes. 

„b) The Commissioner shall refund any 
adjusted premium charge collected subse- 
quent to July 1, 1962, and prior to the date 
of the enactment of the Housing Act of 
1964, in connection with the payment in 
full, prior to maturity, of any mortgage in- 
sured under this Act, if the mortgagor under 
such mortgage makes the certification pre- 
scrihed by subsection (a). 

“Increase in number of units insurable 
under section 810 program 


“Sec. 119. Section 810(1) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out 
‘five thousand dwelling units’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘ten thousand dwelling units’, 
“TITLE II—HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY AND 

HANDICAPPED i 

“Housing jor the elderly—Loan program 

“Sec. 201. Section 202(a)(4) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1959 is amended by striking out 
‘$275,000,000° and inserting in lieu thereof 
*$350,000,000’. 

“FHA section 221 housing for low- or mod- 
erate-income elderly persons 

“SEC. 202. Section 221(f) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: 
‘Any person sixty-two years of age or over 
shall be deemed to be a family within the 
meaning of the terms “family” and fami- 
lies” as those terms are used in this section.’ 

“Housing for the handicapped 

“Sec. 203. (a)(1) The heading of title II 
of the Housing Act of 1959 is amended by 
striking out ‘HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘HOUSING FOR 
THE ELDERLY OR HANDICAPPED’. 

“(2) Section 202 of such Act is amended— 

“(A) by striking out ‘elderly families and 
elderly persons’ wherever it appears in sub- 
sections (a) (1), (a) (2), and (e) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof in each instance ‘elderly 
or handicapped families’; 

(B) by amending subsection (d)(1) to 
read as follows: 

“*(1) The term “housing” means struc- 
tures suitable for dwelling use by elderly or 
handicapped families which are (A) new 
structures, or (B) provided by rehabilitation, 
alteration, conversion, or improvement of 
existing structures which are otherwise in- 
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adequate for proposed dwelling use by such 
families.’; 

“(C) by striking out the first sentence of 
subsection (d)(4) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: ‘The term “elderly or 
handicapped families” means families which 
consist of two or more persons and the head 
of which (or his spouse) is sixty-two years of 
age or over or is handicapped, and such term 
also means a single person who is sixty-two 
years of age or over or is handicapped. A 
person shall be considered handicapped if 
such person is determined, pursuant to regu- 
lations issued by the Administrator, to have 
a physical impairment which (A) is expected 
to be of long-continued and indefinite dura- 
tion, (B) substantially impedes his ability to 
live independently, and (C) is of such a na- 
ture that such ability could be improved by 
more suitable housing conditions,’; 

“(D) by inserting before the period at the 
end of subsection (d)(7) the following: ‘or 
rehabilitation, alteration, conversion, or im- 
provement of existing structures’; and 

“(E) by amending subsection (d)(8) to 
read as follows: 

6 8) The term “related facilities” means 
(A) new structures suitable for use by elderly 
or handicapped families as cafeterias or din- 
ing halls, community rooms or buildings, 
workshops, or infirmaries or other inpatient 
or outpatient health facilities, or other es- 
sential service facilities, and (B) structures 
suitable for the above uses provided by re- 
habilitation, alteration, conversion, or im- 
provement of existing structures which are 
otherwise inadequate for such uses.’ 

“(b) The last sentence of section 221(f) 
of the National Housing Act (as added by 
section 202 of this Act) is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘person sixty-two years of age or 
over’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘person 
who is sixty-two years of age or over, or who 
is a handicapped person within the meaning 
of section 202 of the Housing Act of 1959,’. 

“(c) Section 231 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“*(f) Notwithstanding any of the provi- 
sions of this section, the housing provided 
under this section may include family units 
which are specially designed for the use and 
occupancy of any person or family qualify- 
ing as a handicapped family as defined in 
section 202 of the Housing Act of 1959, and 
such special facilities as the Commissioner 
deems adequate to serve handicapped fam- 
ilies (as so defined). The Commissioner may 
also prescribe procedures to secure to such 
families preference or priority of opportunity 
to rent the living units specially designed for 
their use and occupancy.’ 

„(d) The second sentence of section 2(2) 
of the United States Housing Act of 1937 (as 
amended by section 401(a) of this Act) is 
amended by inserting after ‘and includes’ 
the following: ‘a single person who is handi- 
capped within the meaning of section 202 
of the Housing Act of 1959 or who is’. 

“(e) Section 207 of the Housing Act of 
1961 (as amended by section 407 of this Act) 
is further amended by inserting before the 
period at the end of the first sentence the 
following: ‘and of demonstrating the types of 
housing and the means of providing hous- 
ing that will assist low income persons or 
families who qualify as handicapped families 
as defined in section 202 of the Housing Act 
of 1959’. 

“TITLE I1I—vURBAN RENEWAL 
“Capital grant authorization 

“Sec. 301. Section 103(b) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by striking out ‘not 
to exceed $4,000,000,000’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘not to exceed $4,600,000,000’. 

“Code enforcement 

“SEC. 302. (a) The first sentence of sec- 
tion 110(c) of the Housing Act of 1949 is 
amended by inserting after ‘or rehabilitation 
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or conservation in an urban renewal area,’ 
the following: ‘or a program of code enforce- 
ment in an urban renewal area,“. 

“(b) (1) Paragraph (5) of the second sen- 
tence of section 110(c) of such Act is amend- 
ed (1) by striking out ‘a program of’ and 
inserting in Meu thereof ‘programs of code 
enforcement or’, and (2) by adding before 
the semicolon at the end of such paragraph 
the following: ‘: Provided, That no program 
of code enforcement shall be included as part 
of an urban renewal project unless the local- 
ity shall agree to increase its total expendi- 
tures with respect to code enforcement, dur- 
ing the period such project is under contract 
for a loan or capital grant, by an amount 
equal to the required local grants-in-aid 
with respect to the code.enforcement in- 
cluded as part of such project’. 

2) Any contract for a capital grant under 
title I of the Housing Act of 1949 executed 
prior to the date of the enactment of this 
Act may be amended to incorporate the pro- 
visions of paragraph (1) for costs incurred 
on or after such date. 

(e) Section 101(c) of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: ‘Commencing three years from 
the date of the enactment of the Housing Act 
of 1964, no workable program will be certi- 
fied or recertified unless the locality has had 
in effect for at least six months prior to such 
certification or recertification a minimum 
standards housing code, related but not lim- 
ited to health, sanitation, and occupancy 
requirements, which is deemed adequate by 
the Administrator; and unless the Adminis- 
trator is satisfied that the locality is carrying 
out an effective program of enforcement to 
achieve compliance with such housing code.’ 


“Relocation of displacees from urban renewal 
areas 


“Sec. 303. (a) (1) Section 105(c) of the 
Housing Act of 1949 is amended by striking 
out ‘families’ wherever it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘individuals and 
families’. 

“(2) The requirement imposed by the 
amendments made by paragraph (1) shall 
not be applicable to any project receiving 
Federal recognition prior to the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 

„b) Section 105(c) of such Act is further 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof the following ‘: Provided, 
That the Administrator shall issue rules and 
regulations to aid in implementing the re- 
quirements of this subsection and in other- 
wise achieving the objectives of this title 
which shall require that there be established, 
at the earliest practicable time, for each 
urban renewal project involving the dis- 
placement of families, individuals, or busi- 
ness concerns occupying property in an 
urban renewal area, a relocation assistance 
program which shall include such measures, 
facilities, and services as may be necessary 
or appropriate in order (1) to determine the 
needs of such families, individuals, and busi- 
ness concerns for relocation assistance, (2) 
to provide information and assistance to aid 
in relocation and otherwise minimize the 
hardships of displacement, and (3) to assure 
the necessary coordination of relocation ac- 
tivities with other project activities and 
other planned or proposed governmental 
actions in the community which may affect 
the carrying out of the relocation program’. 

“(c) Section 114(e) of such Act (as added 
by section 306 of this Act and redesignated 
by section 317 of this Act) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: ‘Such regulations shall include 
provisions to assure that relocation pay- 
ments, as authorized by this section, shall 
be made as promptly as possible to all fami- 
lies, individuals, business concerns, and 
nonprofit organizations found to be eligible 
for such payments by reason of their having 
been displaced from property in the urban 
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renewal area, without regard to any subse- 
quent proceedings, determinations, or events 
relating to such property which do not bear 
upon whether such displacement in fact 
occurred,’ 

“(d) Section 8(b) of the Small Business 
Act is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘and’ at the end of 

ph (12); 

2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (13) and inserting in lieu there- 
of ‘; and’; j 

(3) by adding after paragraph (13) the 
following new paragraph: 

“*(14) to provide at the earliest practi- 
cable time such information and assistance 
as may be appropriate, including informa- 
tion concerning eligibility for loans under 
section 7(b) (3), to local public agencies (as 
defined in section 110(h) of the Housing Act 
of 1949) and to small-business concerns to 
be displaced by federally aided urban re- 
newal projects in order to assist such small- 
business concerns in reestablishing their 
operations.’ 


“Disposal of land for low- and moderate- 
income housing 

“Src. 304. Subsections (a) and (b) of sec- 
tion 107 of the Housing Act of 1949 are 
amended to read as follows: 

„a) Upon approval of the Administrator 
and subject to such conditions as he may 
determine to be in the public interest, any 
real property held as part of an urban re- 
newal project may be made available to (1) 
a limited dividend corporation, nonprofit 
corporation or association, cooperative, or 
public body or agency, or (2) a purchaser 
who would be eligible for a mortgage insured 
under section 221(d)(4) of the National 
Housing Act, for purchase at fair value for 
use by such purchaser in the provision of 
new or rehabilitated rental or cooperative 
housing for occupancy by families or indi- 
viduals of moderate income. 

“*(b) When it appears in the public inter- 
ést that real property acquired as part of an 
urban renewal project should be used in 
whole or in part for a low-rent housing 
project assisted under the United States 
Housing Act of 1937, or under a State or 
local program found by the Administrator 
to have the same general p s as the 
Federal program under such Act, the prop- 
erty shall be made available to the public 
housing agency undertaking the low-rent 
housing project at a price equal to its fair 
value, as determined in accordance with sub- 
section (a), and such amount shall be in- 
cluded as part of the development. cost of 
such low-rent housing project: Provided, 
That the local contribution in the form of 
tax exemption or tax remission required by 
section 10(h) of such Act, or by analogous 
provisions in legislation authorizing such 
State or local program, with respect to the 
low-rent housing project into which such 
property was incorporated on or after Sep- 
tember 23, 1959, shall (if covered by a con- 
tract which, in the determination of the 
Public Housing Commissioner, will assure 
that such local contribution will be made 
during the entire period that the project is 
used as low-rent housing within the mean- 
ing of such Act, or by provisions found by 
the Administrator to give equivalent assur- 
ance in the case of State or local programs) 
be accepted as a local grant-in-aid equal in 
amount, as determined by the Administrator, 
to one-half (or one-third in the case of an 
urban renewal project on a three-fourths 
capital grant basis) of the difference between 
the cost of such property (including costs of 
land, clearance, site improvements, and a 
share, prorated on an area basis, of admin- 
istrative, interest, and other project costs) 
and its sales price, and shall be considered 
a local grant-in-aid furnished in a form 
other than cash within the meaning of sec- 
tion 110(d) of this Act.’ 
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“Rehabilitation of property in urban renewal 
areas 

“Sec. 305. Section 110(c) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by adding immediate- 
ly after and below paragraph (7) the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this title, no contract shall be entered into 
for any loan or capital grant under this title 
for any project which provides for demoli- 
tion and removal of buildings and improve- 
ments unless the Administrator determines 
that the objectives of the urban renewal plan 
could not be achieved through rehabilitation 
of the project area.’ 

“Relocation payments to displaced persons 
and businesses 


“Sec. 306. (a) Title I of the Housing Act 
of 1949 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


“ ‘Relocation 


“ ‘Sec. 114. (a) Notwithstanding any oth- 
er provision of this title, an urban renewal 
project may include the making of payments 
as prescribed in this section to displaced indi- 
viduals, families, business concerns, and non- 
profit organizations; and any contract for 
financial assistance under this title shall 
provide that the capital grant otherwise 
payable for the project shall be increased 
by an amount equal to such payments and 
that no part of the amount of such payments 
shall be required to be contributed as part 
of the local grant-in-aid. As used in this 
section, displaced“ refers to displacement 
from an urban renewal area made necessary 
by (1) the acquisition of real property by a 
local public agency or by any other public 
body, (2) code enforcement activities under- 
taken in connection with an urban renewal 
project, or (3) a program of voluntary re- 
habilitation of buildings or other improve- 
ments in accordance with an urban renewal 
plan, 

“*(b) A local public agency may pay to 
any displaced business concern or nonprofit 
organization— 

“*(1) its reasonable and necessary mov- 
ing expenses and any actual direct losses of 
property except goodwill or profit (which are 
incurred on and after August 7, 1956, and 
for which reimbursement or compensation is 
not otherwise made): Provided, That such 
payment shall not exceed $3,000 (or, if great- 
er, the total certified actual moving ex- 
penses); and 

“*(2) an additional $1,000 in the case of a 
private business concern with average annual 
net earnings of less than $10,000 per year 
which (A) was doing business in a location 
in the urban renewal area on the date of local 
approval of the urban renewal plan (or of 
acquisition of the real property under the 
third sentence of section 102(a)), (B) is 
displaced on or after January 27, 1964, and 
(C) is not part of an enterprise having es- 
tablishments outside the urban renewal 
area. 

„6 (1) A local public agency may pay to 
any displaced individual or family his or its 
reasonable and necessary moving expenses 
and any actual direct losses of property 
(which are incurred on and after August 7, 
1956. and for which reimbursement or com- 
pensation is not otherwise made): Provided, 
That such payment shall not exceed $200: 
And provided further, That the Administra- 
tor may authorize payment to individuals 
and families of fixed amounts (not to exceed 
$200 in any case) in lieu of their respective 
reasonable and necessary moving expenses 
and actual direct losses of property. 

“*(2) A local public agency may pay (in 
addition to any amount under paragraph 
(1)), to or on behalf of any displaced in- 
dividual or family, the monthly rental (or 
mortgage payment) required for the dwelling 
accommodations in which such individual or 
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family is relocated during the first three 
months (after displacement) for which such 
rental (or payment) is due; except that no 
amount in excess of $200 shall be paid under 
this paragraph to or on behalf of any dis- 
placed individual or family, and payments 
under this paragraph shall be available only 
in the case of individuals and families dis- 
placed on or after January 27, 1964. 

“*(d) The Administrator is authorized to 
establish such rules and regulations as he 
may deem appropriate in carrying out the 
provisions of this section.’ 

“(b) Any contract with a local public 
agency which was executed under title I of 
the Housing Act of 1949 before the date of 
the enactment of this Act may be amended 
to provide for payments authorized by sec- 
tion 114 of the Housing Act of 1949. 

“(c) Section 106 of the Housing Act of 
Pris is amended by striking out subsection 
“Incentives for local realty tax abatement for 

section 221(d) (3) projects 


“Sec. 307. Section 110(d) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by striking out ‘and 
(3)’ and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: ‘(3) the amount of any abatement of 
realty taxes granted by appropriate author- 
ity in reduction of realty taxes, which would, 
except for such abatement, be payable by a 
project the mortgage on which is insured 
under section 221 of the National Housing 
Act and bears an interest rate fixed pursuant 
to the proviso in section 221(d)(5) of such 
Act; and (4)’. 

“Rehabilitation loans 


“Sec. 308. (a) To assist rehabilitation in an 
urban renewal area and thereby reduce the 
need for demolition and removal of struc- 
tures, the Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator is hereby authorized, through the 
utilization of local public and private agen- 
cies where feasible, to make loans as herein 
provided to the owners or tenants of property 
in such area to finance rehabilitation re- 
quired to make the property conform to 
applicable code requirements or to carry out 
the objectives of the urban renewal plan 
for the area. No loan shall be made under 
this section unless the Administrator finds 
(1) that the applicant is unable to secure 
the necessary funds from other sources upon 
reasonable terms and conditions, and (2) 
the loan is an acceptable risk taking into 
consideration the need for the rehabilitation, 
the security available for the loan, and the 
ability of the applicant to repay the loan. 

“(b) For the purposes of this section— 

“(1) the term ‘rehabilitation’ means the 
improvement or repair of a structure or fa- 
cilities in connection with a structure, and 
may include the provision of such sanitary 
or other facilities as are required by appli- 
cable codes or the urban renewal plan to be 
provided by the owner or tenant of the prop- 
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“(2) the term ‘urban renewal area’ means 
a slum area or a blighted, deteriorated, or 
deteriorating area as defined in section 110 
(a) of the Housing Act of 1949; 

“(3) the term ‘tenant’ means a person or 
organization who is occupying a structure 
under a lease having a period to run at the 
time a rehabilitation loan is made under 
this section of not less than the term of the 
loan; and 

“(4) the term ‘Administrator’ means the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator. 

“(c) A rehabilitation loan made under this 
section shall be subject to the following 
limitations: 

“(1) The loan shall be subject to such 
terms and conditions as may be prescribed 
by the Administrator. 

“(2) The term of the loan may not exceed 
fifteen years or three-fourths of the remain- 
ing economic life of the structure after re- 
habilitation, whichever is less. 
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“(3) The loan shall bear interest at such 
rate as the Administrator determines to be 
appropriate but not to exceed 3 per centum 
per annum of the amount of the principal 
outstanding at any time, and the Adminis- 
trator may prescribe such other charges as 
he finds necessary, including service charges 
and appraisal, inspection, and other fees. 

“(4) The amount of the loan may not 
exceed 

“(A) in the case of residential property, 
the amount of a loan which could be insured 
by the Federal Housing Commissioner under 
section 220(h) of the National Housing Act; 
and 

“(B) in the case of nonresidential prop- 
erty, $50,000, or the cost of rehabilitation, or 
an amount which when added to any out- 
standing indebtedness related to the prop- 
erty securing the loan creates a total out- 
standing indebtedness that ‘exceeds the 
amount of a loan which the Administrator 
determines could be reasonably secured by & 
first mortgage on the property. 

(5) A loan shall be secured as determined 
by the Administrator. 

“(d) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated not to exceed $50,000,000 which shall 
constitute a revolving fund to be used by 
the Administrator in carrying out this sec- 
tion. 

“(e) In the performance of, and with re- 
spect to, the functions, powers, and duties 
vested in him by this section, the Adminis- 
trator shall have (in addition to any author- 
ity otherwise vested in him) the functions, 
powers, and duties set forth in section 402 of 
the Housing Act of 1950 (except subsection 
(c) (2)). 

“(f) The Administrator is authorized to 
delegate to or use as his agent any local 
public or private agency or organization to 
the extent he determines appropriate and 
desirable to carry out the objectives of this 
section in the area involved. 

“(g) The Administrator is authorized to is- 
sue such rules and regulations and impose 
such requirements and conditions (in addi- 
tion to those specified in this section) as 
he determines to be desirable to carry out 
the objectives of this section, including lim- 
itations on the amount of a loan and restric- 
tions on the use of the property involved. 


“Self-help programs for community 
improvement 

“Sec. 309. Section 101(d) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by inserting im- 
mediately after ‘local urban renewal pro- 
grams’ the following: ‘(including rehabili- 
tation projects requiring no additional as- 
sistance under this title or self-liquidating 
redevelopment projects). 

“Urban renewal demonstration program 

“Sec. 310. Section 314 of the Housing Act 
of 1954 is amended— 

“(1) by inserting ‘(a)’ after ‘314.’ at the 
beginning of the section; 

“(2) by inserting before the period at the 
end of the second sentence the following: 
‘, but such a grant may in addition cover 
the full cost of writing and publishing the 
reports on such activities and undertakings’; 

“(3) by inserting ‘activities and’ before 
‘undertakings’ in the third sentence; 

“(4) by striking out the fourth and fifth 
sentences; and 

“(5) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsections: 

„„ b) The Administrator is further au- 
thorized to pay for the cost of (1) writing 
and publishing reports on activities and un- 
dertakings financed by grants made under 
this section, as well as reports on similar 
activities and undertakings, not so financed, 
which are of significant value in furthering 
the purposes of this section, and (2) writing 
and publishing summaries and other in- 
formational material on such reports. 

e) The aggregate amount of grants 
made under subsection (2), and other costs 
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incurred pursuant to subsection (b), shall 
not exceed $10,000,000 and shall be pay- 
able from the grant funds provided under 
and authorized by section 103(b) of the 
Housing Act of 1949. The Administrator 
may make advance or progress payments on 
account of any contract entered into pur- 
suant to this section, notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 3648 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended.’ 


“Urban and regional planning grants 


“Sec. 311. (a) Section 701(a) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954 is amended by striking out 
‘resulting from rapid urbanization’ in clause 
(B) of paragraph (1). 

“(b) Section 70l(a) of such Act is 
amended— 

“(1) by striking out the period at the 
end of paragraph (5) and inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon; and 

“(2) by adding after paragraph (5) the 
following new paragraph: 

“*(6) metropolitan and regional planning 
agencies, with the approval of the State 
planning agency or (in States where no such 
planning agency exists) of the Governor of 
the State, for the provision of planning as- 
sistance within the metropolitan area or re- 
gion to cities, other municipalities, coun- 
ties, groups of adjacent communities, or In- 
dian reservations described in clauses (A), 
(B), (C), and (D) of paragraph (1); and’. 

“Planning grant authorization 


Sr. 312. Section 701(b) of the Housing 
Act of 1954 is amended by striking out ‘$75,- 
000,000’ in the last sentence and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘$105,000,000.’ 


“Planning grants for Indian reservations 


“Sec. 313.. (a) Section 701(a) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954 is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘and’ at the end of 
clause (B) of paragraph (1); 

“(2) by inserting ‘, and (D) Indian res- 
ervations’ before the semicolon at the end of 
paragraph (1); and 

“(3) by adding after paragraph (6) (as 
added by section 311(b) of this Act) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“*(7) tribal planning councils or other 
tribal bodies designated by the Secretary of 
the Interior for planning for an Indian res- 
ervation to which no State planning agency 
or other agency or instrumentality is em- 
powered to provide planning assistance under 
clause (D) of paragraph (1).’ 

“(b) Section 701(d) of such Act is 
amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘and urban regions’ 
in the first sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘urban regions, and Indian reserva- 
tions’; and 

“(2) by inserting the following after ‘in- 
strumentalities’ in the second sentence: ‘, 
and Indian tribal bodies.“ 


“Eligibility of counties for planning 
assistance 


“Sec. 314. Section 701 (a) of the Housing 
Act of 1954 is amended by striking out clause 
(A) of paragraph (1) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: ‘(A) cities and other 
municipalities having a population of less 
than 50,000 according to the latest decennial 
census, and counties without regard to pop- 
ulation: Provided, That grants shall be made 
under this paragraph for planning assistance 
to counties having a population of 50,000 or 
more, according to the latest decennial cen- 
sus, which are within metropolitan areas, 
only if (i) the Administrator finds that 
planning and plans for such county will be 
coordinated with the program of compre- 
hensive planning, if any, which is being car- 
ried out for the metropolitan area of which 
the county is a part, and (ii) the aggregate 
amount of the grants made subject to this 
proviso does not exceed 15 per centum of the 
aggregate amount appropriated, after the 
date of enactment of the Housing Act of 1964, 
for the purposes of this section,’. 
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“Planning problems resulting from treaties 
or other international agreements 


“Sec. 315. Section 701 (a) (4) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“*(4) official governmental planning agen- 
cies for areas where (A) urban planning 
problems have resulted or are expected to re- 
sult from the implementation of a Federal 
treaty or other international agreement or 
understanding, or (B) rapid urbanization has 
resulted or is expected to result from the 
establishment or rapid and substantial ex- 
pansion of a Federal installation;’. 


“Small Business Administration loans 


“Sec. 316. Section 7(b)(3) of the Small 
Business Act is amended by inserting before 
the period at the end thereof the following: 
and the purposes of a loan made pursuant 
to this paragraph may, in the discretion of 
the Administration, include the purchase or 
construction of other premises whether or 
not the borrower owned the premises from 
which it was displaced’. ) 


“Relocation payments in cases of property 
affected by coal mine subsidence of under- 
ground mine fires 


“Sec. 317. (a) Section 114 of the Housing 
Act of 1949 (as added by section 306 of this 
Act) is amended by redesignating subsection 
(d) as subsection (e), and by inserting after 
subsection (e) the following new subsection: 

(d) In any case in which property owned 
by an individual, family, business concern, 
or nonprofit organization has been rendered 
partially or wholly unusable on account of 
the subsidence or collapse of underlying coal 
mines, or because of an underground mine 
fire or fires, relocation payments under this 
section may include (in addition to any 
amounts payable under subsection (b) or 
(c)) an amount equal to the difference be- 
tween (1) the actual market value which such 
property would have if the diminution in its 
value occasioned by such subsidence or col- 
lapse or fire were ignored, and (2) the price 
paid for the acquisition of such property by 
the local public agency.’ 

“(b) The first sentence of section 114(a) of 
such Act (as so added) is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘organizations’ and all that follows 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
‘organizations. Any contract for financial 
assistance under this title shall provide that 
no part of the amount of such payments 
(except such payments made pursuant to 
subsection (d)) shall be required to be con- 
tributed as a local grant-in-aid, and that the 
capital grant otherwise payable for the proj- 
ect shall be increased by an amount equal to 
(1) any of such payments made pursuant to 
subsection (b) or (c), plus (2) any of such 
payments made pursuant to subsection (d), 
reduced by the amount of the local grants- 
in-aid applicable to such payments.’ 

“(c) Any contract with a local public 
agency which was executed under title I of 
the Housing Act of 1949 before the date of 
the enactment of this Act may be amended 
to provide for payments authorized by the 
amendments made by this section so long as 
the project involved has not yet been com- 
pleted on such date. 

“(d) Section 15(8) of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 (as added by section 406 
of this Act) is amended by striking out ‘sec- 
tion 114 (b) or (e)“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘section 114 (b), (c), or (d)’. 

“TITLE IV—HOUSING FOR LOW-INCOME 
FAMILIES 
“Eligibility of displaced individuals for low- 
rent public housing 

“Sec. 401. (a) Section 2(2) of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“*(2) The term “families of low income” 
means families (including elderly and dis- 
placed families) who are in the lowest in- 
come group and who cannot afford to pay 
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enough to cause private enterprise in their 
locality or metropolitan area to build an 
adequate supply of decent, safe, and sani- 
tary dwellings for their use. The term 
“families” includes families consisting of a 
single person in the case of elderly families 
and displaced families, and includes the re- 
maining member of a tenant family. The 
term “elderly families” means families whose 
heads (or their spouses), or whose sole mem- 
bers, have attained the age at which an 
individual may elect to receive an old-age 
insurance benefit under title II of the Social 
Security Act or are under a disability as de- 
fined in section 223 of that Act. The term 
“displaced families’ means families dis- 
placed by urban renewal or other govern- 
mental action.’ 

“(b) Section 10(g)(2) of such Act is 
amended by striking out ‘those displaced 
by urban renewal or other governmental ac- 
tion’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘displaced 
families’. 

“(c) Section 15(7)(b) of such Act is 
amended by striking out ‘family displaced by 
urban renewal or other governmental action’ 
in clause (il) and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘displaced family’. 

“Additional subsidy for urban renewal and 
low-rent housing displacees 


“Sec. 402. Section 10(a) of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 is amended by 
inserting before the period at the end of the 
third sentence the following: ‘: Provided fur- 
ther, That such an additional payment may 
also be made, on the same terms and condi- 
tions and subject to the same limitations, 
with respect to a unit occupied on the last 
day of the project fiscal year by a displaced 
family if such family was displaced by an 
urban renewal or low-rent housing project 
on or after January 27, 1964, and if and to 
the extent that the rental of such unit was 
less than the rental which, in the determina- 
tion of the Authority based on average or 
esimated project rentals, would have been 
established in leasing the unit to another 
family which was neither an elderly family 
nor similarly displaced’. 


“Increase in authorization for annual con- 
tributions 

“Sec. 403. Section 10(e) of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 is amended by 
inserting immediately after ‘per annum,’ the 
following: ‘which limit shall be increased by 
$27,000,000 on the date of the enactment of 
the Housing Act of 1964,’. d 


“Payments in lieu of taxes by local housing 
authorities; local contributions 

“Sec. 404, Section 10(h) of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 is amended by 
striking out all that follows the first colon 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
‘Provided, That, with respect to any such 
project which is not exempt from all real and 
personal property taxes levied or imposed by 
the State, city, county, or other political sub- 
divisions, such contract shall provide, in lieu 
of the requirement for tax exemption and 
payments in lieu of taxes, that no annual 
contributions by the Authority shall be made 
available for such project unless and until 
the State, city, county, or other political sub- 
divisions in which such project is situated 
shall contribute, in the form of cash or tax 
remission, the amount by which the taxes 
paid with respect to the project exceed 10 
per centum of the annual shelter rents 
charged in such project: Provided further, 
That, prior to execution of the contract for 
annual contributions the public housing 
agency shall, in the case of a tax-exempt 
project, notify the governing body of the 
locality of its estimate of the annual amount 
of such payments in lieu of taxes and of 
the amount of taxes which would be levied if 
the property were privately owned, or, in the 
case where the project is taxed, its estimate 
of the annual amount of the local cash con- 
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tribution, and shall thereafter include the 
actual amounts of such payments or contri- 
butions in its annual report. Contracts for 
annual contributions entered into prior to 
the effective date of the Housing Act of 1964 
may be amended in accordance with the first 
sentence of this subsection.’ 


“Relocation of families and individuals 

displaced from project sites 

“Sec. 405. (a) Section 15(7)(b) of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937 is 
amended by striking out ‘and’ before ‘(ii)’, 
and by inserting before the period at the 
end thereof the following:; and (ill) unless 
the public housing agency has demonstrated 
to the satisfaction of the Authority that 
there is a feasible method for the temporary 
relocation of the displaced families from the 
project site, and that there are or are being 
provided, in the project area or in other 
areas not generally less desirable in regard to 
public utilities and public and commercial 
facilities and at rents or prices within the 
financial means of such displaced families, 
decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings equal 
in number to the number of and available 
to such displaced families and reasonably ac- 
cessible to their places of employment’. 

“(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall not be applicable to any project 
for which an application for preliminary loan 
has been approved by the local governing 
body prior to the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 

“Relocation payments 

“Sec. 406. Section 15 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“*(8) The Authority may authorize the 
cost of relocation payments made by public 
housing agencies to be included with the de- 
velopment or acquisition cost of any project 
for purposes of determining the amount of 
loans and annual contributions authorized 
to be made with respect to such project un- 
der sections 9 and 10, but such costs shall 
be separately stated as relocation costs and 
shall be excluded from any amounts on which 
the computation of annual contributions is 
based for purposes of determining the 
amount of local contributions required with 
respect to such project under section 10(h). 
For purposes of this paragraph, a “reloca- 
tion payment” is a payment (i) which is 
made to an individual, family, business con- 
cern, or nonprofit organization displaced on 
or after January 27, 1964, from a low-rent 
housing project site as a result of the acquisi- 
tion of real property by a public housing 
agency, (ii) which is not otherwise author- 
ized under any Federal law, and (iil) which 
is made only on such terms and conditions, 
and subject to such limitations, as are au- 
thorized (as of the time such payment is ap- 
proved) under section 114 (b) or (c) of the 
Housing Act of 1949 for relocation payments 
made to individuals, families, business con- 
cerns, or nonprofit organizations, as the case 
may be.’ 

“Low-income housing demonstration pro- 
gram authorization 

“Src. 407. Section 207 of the Housing Act 
of 1961 is amended by striking out ‘$5,- 
000,000 and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘$10,000,000’. 

“TITLE V—RURAL HOUSING 
Extension of senior citizens rental housing 
insurance program 

“Sec. 501. Section 515 (b) (5) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 is amended by striking out 
‘September 30, 1964’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘September 30, 1965’. 

“Rural housing direct loan program 

“Sec. 502. (a) Section 511 of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by striking out ‘$700,- 
000,000’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
*$850,000,000". 
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“(b) Section 602(a) of such Act is 
amended by inserting after ‘a loan may be 
made by the Secretary to said applicant’ the 
following: ‘, in a principal amount not ex- 
ceeding $15,000,’. 

“Definition of domestic farm labor 

“Sec. 503. Section 514 (f) (3) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“*(3) The term “domestic farm labor” 
means persons who receive a substantial por- 
tion (as determined by the Secretary) of 
their incomes as laborers on farms situated 
in the United States and either (A) are citi- 
zens of the United States or (B) reside in 
the United States after being legally ad- 
mitted for permanent residence therein.’ 


“TITLE VI—FEDERAL-STATE TRAINING PROGRAMS 
“Findings and purpose 


“Sec. 601. (a) The Congress finds that the 
rapid expansion of the Nation’s urban areas 
and urban population has caused severe 
problems in urban and suburban develop- 
ment and created a national need to (1) 
provide special training in skills needed for 
economic and efficient community develop- 
ment and (2) support research in new or 
improved methods of dealing with commu- 
nity development problems. 

“(b) It is the purpose of this title to assist 
and encourage the States, in cooperation 
with public or private universities and col- 
leges and urban centers, to (1) organize, 
initiate, develop, and expand programs 
which will provide special training in skills 
needed for economic and efficient community 
development to those technical and profes- 
sional people who are, or are likely to be, 
employed by a governmental or public body 
which has responsibilities for community de- 
velopment; and (2) support State and local 
research that is needed in connection with 
housing programs and needs, public improve- 
ment programing, code problems, efficient 
land use, urban transportation, and similar 
community development problems, 


“Matching grants to States 


“Sec. 602. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
this title and in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by him, the Administrator may 
make matching grants to States to assist in— 

“(1) organizing, initiating, developing, or 
expanding programs to provide special train- 
ing in skills needed for economic and efficient 
community development to those technical 
and professional people who are, or are likely 
to be, employed by a governmental or public 
body which has responsibilities for com- 
munity development; and 

“(2) supporting State and local research 
that is needed in connection with housing 
programs and needs, public improvement 
programing, code problems, efficient land 
use, urban transportation, and similar com- 
munity development problems, and collect- 
ing, collating, and publishing statistics and 
information relating to such research. 

“(b) No grants may be made to a State 
under this title unless the Administrator 
has approved a plan for the State which— 

“(1) sets forth the proposed use of the 
funds and the objectives to be accomplished; 

“(2) explains the method by which the 
required amounts from non-Federal sources 
will be obtained; 

“(3) provides such fiscal control and fund 
accounting procedures as may be reasonably 
necessary to assure proper disbursement of, 
and accounting for, Federal funds paid to the 
State under this title; 

“(4) designates an officer or agency of the 
State government who has responsibility and 
authority for the administration of a state- 
wide research and training program as the 
officer or agency with responsibility and au- 
thority for the execution of the State pro- 

under this title; and 

“(5) provides that such officer or agency 
will make such reports to the Administrator, 
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in such form, and containing such informa- 
tion, as may be reasonably necessary to en- 
able the Administrator to perform his duties 
under this title. 

„(e) No grant may be made under this 
title for any use unless an amount at least 
equal to such grant is made available from 
non-Federal sources for the same purpose 
and for concurrent use. 

„d) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated for grants under this title, without 
fiscal year limitation, not to exceed $10,- 
000,000. 

“State limit 

“Sec. 603. Not more than 10 per centum of 
the total amount authorized to be appropri- 
ated by section 602(d) may be used for mak- 
ing grants to any one State. 


“Technical assistance, studies, and publica- 
tion of information 


“Sec. 604. In order to carry out the purpose 
of this title, the Administrator is authorized 
to provide technical assistance to State and 
local governmental or public bodies and to 
undertake such studies and publish and dis- 
tribute such information, either directly or 
by contract, as he shall determine to be 
desirable. Nothing contained in this title 
shall limit any authority of the Adminis- 
trator under any other provision of law. 

“Miscellaneous 

“Sec. 605. (a) As used in this title, the term 
‘State’ means any State of the United States, 
the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands; and 
the term ‘Administrator’ means the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator. 

“(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary for ad- 
ministrative and other expenses in carrying 
out this title. 


“TITLE VII—COMMUNITY FACILITIES 
“Public facility loans 


“Sec. 701. (a) Section 202(a) of the Hous- 
ing Amendments of 1955 is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘instrumentalities of States’ in clause 
(1) of the first sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘instrumentalities of one or more 
States’, and by striking out ‘in the same 
State’ in such clause and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘of one or more States’. 

“(b) Section 202(b)(4) of such Amend- 
ments is amended by inserting ‘(A)’ before 
‘to any municipality’ in the first sentence, 
and by striking out everything in such sen- 
tence after ‘most recent decennial census, 
or’ and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: ‘(B) to any public agency or instru- 
mentality serving one or more municipali- 
ties, political subdivisions, or unincorporated 
areas in one or more States, unless each mu- 
nicipality, political subdivision, and unin- 
corporated area to be served by the specific 
public work or facility for which assistance is 
sought under this section has a population 
less than the applicable figure under clause 
(A) according to such census.’ 


“Advances for public works planning 


“Sec. 702. (a) Section 702(e) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“*(e) In order to provide moneys for ad- 
vances in accordance with this section, the 
Administrator is hereby authorized to estab- 
lish a revolving fund which shall comprise 
(1) all moneys heretofore or hereafter appro- 
priated pursuant to this section, together 
with all repayments and other receipts here- 
tofore or hereafter received in connection 
with advances made under this section, and 
(2) all repayments and other receipts re- 
ceived after June 30, 1964, and all advances 
(and claims in connection with advances) 
outstanding as of such date, under title V 
of the War Mobilization and Reconversion 
Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 791) and the Act of 
October 13, 1949 (63 Stat. 841-2). There are 
authorized to be appropriated to such re- 
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volving fund, in addition to amounts au- 

thorized to be appropriated for the purposes 

of this section prior to the date of the enact- 

ment of the Housing Act of 1964, such sums, 

not to exceed $20,000,000, as may be neces- 

pert” Sea r tal aa e lite 
on.“ 

“(b) Section 702 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

„h) (1) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, if a public agency or Indian 
tribe undertakes to construct only a portion 
of a public work planned with an advance 
under this section, under title V of the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 1944, 
or under the Act of October 13, 1949, it shall 
repay only such proportionate amount of the 
advance relating to the public work as the 
Administrator determines to be equitable. 

“*(2) The Administrator is authorized to 
terminate, upon such terms and conditions 
as he shall deem equitable, all or a portion 
of the liability for repayment of any advance 
made under this section, title V of the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 1944, 
or the Act of October 13,1949. Whenever the 
Administrator determines that there is no 
reasonable likelihood that the public work, 
or a portion of the public work, planned 
with such advance will be constructed, he 
may terminate the agreement for the ad- 
vance. Such determination shall be con- 
clusive and shall be based on standards pre- 
scribed by regulations to be issued by the 
Administrator.’ 

“(c) Section 702 of such Act is further 
amended 

(1) by striking out ‘public agencies’ 
wherever that term appears in subsection 
(a) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘public 
agencies and Indian tribes’; 

“(2) by striking out ‘public agency’ in 
clause (3) of subsection (b) and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘public agency or Indian tribe’; 

(3) by striking out ‘to any public agency’ 
and ‘by the public agency’ in subsection (c) 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘to any public 
agency or Indian tribe’ and ‘by the public 
agency or Indian tribe’, respectively, and by 
striking out ‘by such agency’ in such sub- 
section and inserting in lieu thereof ‘by such 
agency or tribe’; and 

“(4) by striking out ‘That if’ and all that 
follows down through ‘And provided further,’ 
in subsection (c). 

“(d) Section 702(f) of such Act is amended 
by striking out ‘$50,000’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘$100,000’. 

“(e) Section 702(a) of such Act is amended 
by inserting immediately before the first 
colon the following: ‘, including, in the case 
of public works to be constructed in con- 
nection with the development of a medical 
center, a general plan for the development 
of such center’. 

) Section 702(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out the last sentence. 


“TITLE VIII—SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


“Sec. 801. (a) The first sentence of section 
5(c) of the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1953 
is amended by striking out ‘fifty miles’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘one hundred miles’. 

“(b) The third sentence of section 403 Fr) 
of the National Housing Act is amended by 
striking out all that precedes the first semi- 
colon and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: ‘Each applicant for such insurance 
shall also file with its application an agree- 
ment that during the period that the insur- 
ance is in force it will not make any loans 
beyond one hundred miles from its principal 
Office, except (1) loans in the area beyond 
such one-hundred-mile limit in which it was 
operating prior to June 27, 1934, and (2) 
loans which are made pursuant to regulations 
of the Corporation: Provided, That such 
agreement shall further provide that any 
loan made beyond fifty miles from the appli- 
cant’s principal office (and outside the terri- 
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tory in which it was operating on such date) 
shall also be subject to such regulations’. 

“Sec, 802. The first proviso in section 5(c) 
of the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 is 
amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘$35,000’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘$40,000’; and 

“(2) by striking out ‘, except that the 
aggregate sums invested pursuant to the two 
exceptions in this proviso shall not exceed 
per centum of the assets of such associa- 

on.” 

“Sec, 803. The next to last paragraph of 
section 5(c) of the Home Owners’ Loan Act 
of 1933 is amended to read as follows: 

Without regard to any other provision 
of this subsection, any such association is 
authorized to invest not more than 5 per 
centum of its assets in, or in interests in, 
real property located within urban renewal 
areas as defined in subsection (a) of section 
110 of the Housing Act of 1949 and obliga- 
tions secured by first liens on real property 
so located, but no investment shall be made 
by an association under this sentence in 
real property or any interest therein if the 
aggregate investment of the association 
under this sentence in real property and in- 
terests therein, determined as prescribed by 
the Board, would thereupon exceed 2 per 
centum of the assets of the association.’ 

“Sec. 804. Section 5(c) of the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Act of 1933 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof a new paragraph as fol- 
lows: 

For the purpose of this section the terms 
“real property” and “real estate” shall in- 
clude a leasehold or subleasehold estate in 
real property under a lease or sublease the 
term of which does not expire, or which is 
renewable automatically or at the option of 
the holder (or at the option of the associa- 
tion) so as not to expire, for at least fifteen 
years beyond the maturity of the debt, or for 
such shorter period as the Board, by regula- 
tion, may prescribe.’ 

“Sec. 805. Section 5(c) of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof (after the 
paragraph added by section 804 of this Act) 
the following new paragraph: 

Any such association is authorized to 
invest in the capital stock, obligations, or 
other securities of any corporation organized 
under the laws of the State, District, Com- 
monwealth, territory, or possession in which 
the home office of the association is located, 
if the entire capital stock of such corpora- 
tion is available for purchase only by savings 
and loan associations of that State, District, 
Commonwealth, territory, or possession and 
by Federal savings and loan associations hay- 
ing their home offices therein, but no as- 
sociation may make any investment under 
this sentence if its aggregate outstanding in- 
vestment under this sentence, determined as 
prescribed by the Board, would thereupon 
exceed 1 per centum of its assets.’ 

“Sec. 806. Section 10(b) of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘twenty-five’ in clause 
Or, and inserting in lieu thereof ‘thirty’; 
an 

“(2) by striking out ‘$35,000’ in clause (2) 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$40,000’. 

“Sec. 807. The second proviso in the first 
Paragraph of section 5(c) of the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Act of 1933 is amended by striking 
out ‘or in the obligations of the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: ‘; or in obli- 
gations of the Federal National Mortgage 
Association or of any other agency of the 
United States; or in obligations of or guar- 
anteed by, or special obligations (which may 
be defined by the Board) issued by, any one 
or more of the following: any State, any 
county, municipality, or political subdivision 
of any State, or any district, public instru- 
mentality, or public authority of any one or 
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more of the foregoing; and as used in this 
proviso the term ‘State’ shall include the 
District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, and the possessions of the 
United States’. 

“Src. 808. The first sentence of the second 
paragraph of section 5(c) of the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Act of 1933 is amended to read as 
follows: ‘Without regard to any other pro- 
vision of this subsection except the area re- 
quirement, any such association is author- 
ized to invest a sum not in excess of 20 per 
centum of the assets of such association in 
loans insured under title I of the National 
Housing Act, in home improvement loans in- 
sured under title II of the National Housing 
Act, in unsecured loans insured or guaran- 
teed under the provisions of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, or 
chapter 37 of title 38 of the United States 
Code, and in other loans for property al- 
teration, repair, or improvement: Provided, 
That no such loan, unless so insured or 
guaranteed, shall be made in excess of 
$5,000.’ 

“Sec. 809. Title IV of the National Housing 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new section: 


“Investment of certain funds in accounts 
of insured institutions 


“ ‘Sec, 409, The savings accounts and share 
accounts held by institutions insured by the 
Corporation, to the extent they are insured 
by the Corporation, shall be lawful invest- 
ments and may be accepted as security for 
all public funds of the United States, fiduci- 
ary and trust funds under the authority or 
control of the United States or any officer or 
Officers thereof, and for the funds of all cor- 
porations organized under the laws of the 
United States, regardless of any limitation of 
law upon the investment of any such funds 
or upon the acceptance of security for the 
investment or deposit of any of such funds.’ 

“Sec, 810. Section 5(c) of the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Act of 1933 is amended by inserting 
after the second paragraph the following new 


aragraph: 

Without regard to any other provision of 
this subsection, any such association is au- 
thorized to invest in loans, obligations, and 
advances of credit (all of which are herein- 
after referred to as “loans” made for the pay- 
ment of expenses of college or university ed- 
ucation, but no association shall make any 
investment in loans under this paragraph if 
the principal amount of its investment in 
such loans, exclusive of any investment which 
is or which at the time of its making was 
otherwise authorized, would thereupon ex- 
ceed 5 per centum of its assets.’ 

“TITLE IX—MISCELLANEOUS 
“FNMA—Removal of $20,000 mortgage 
amount limitation 

“Sec. 901. Section 302(b) of the National 
Housing Act is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘any mortgage’ in 
clause (3) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘any 
mortgage under section 305’; and 
ae by striking out the proviso in clause 


“FNMA—Ninety per centum loans 


“Src. 902. Section 304 (a) (2) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended by striking 
out 80 per centum’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘90 per centum’. 


“Transfer of mortgagor’s equity in residence 
covered by FHA-insured mortgage 

“Sec. 903. (a) If— 

“(1) an individual is the mortgagor under 
a mortgage which is insured under the Na- 
tional Housing Act and which covers a one-, 
two-, three-, or four-family residence being 
used by such individual as his principal 
residence; 

“(2) such individual is not in default on 
any payments under such mortgage, and 
either (A) at least one year has expired since 
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the date of the execution of the mortgage or 
(B) such indiyidual’s equity in the property 
covered by the mortgage is at least $500; and 

(8) such individual is required to move 
to a new location in the United States for 
reasons of health, because of a change in his 
employment, or for any other cause deter- 
mined by the Federal Housing Commissioner 
to be reasonable or unavoidable, 
then, under regulations prescribed by the 
Federal Housing Commissioner, such in- 
dividual may transfer his equity in the prop- 
erty to a similar dwelling in the new loca- 
tion, in the manner provided by subsection 
(b). 

“(b) An individual desiring to transfer his 
equity as provided in subsection (a) shall 
make application therefor to the Federal 
Housing Commissioner in such manner and 
form, and in accordance with such terms 
and conditions, as the Commissioner may re- 
quire. The Commissioner may approve the 
application if he finds that the individual 
meets the conditions specified in subsection 
(a) and in the preceding sentence, and if the 
Commissioner holds title to a dwelling in the 
new location (acquired by him under sec- 
tion 204, 213(e), 220(f)(1), 221(g)(1), 
222 (d), 233(e), or 809 (d) of the National 
Housing Act, or in any other manner) Which 
such individual desires to purchase for use 
as his principal residence in the new loca- 
tion. Upon approving the application the 
Commissioner shall effect the transfer of the 
individual's equity by accepting the con- 
veyance from him of title to his existing 
dwelling and selling to him the dwelling in 
the new location, for cash or credit and on 
terms and conditions as nearly equivalent 
to those applicable to the existing dwelling 
as may be practicable, but in any case re- 
ducing the purchase price thereof by an 
amount equal to the equity held by such in- 
dividual in the existing dwelling. 

“(c) As used in this section, the term 
‘equity’, with respect to any property, means 
the amount determined by the Federal Hous- 
ing Commissioner to be the value of the 
owner's interest in the property after deduct- 
ing an amount equal to the customary sales 
expense and conveyancing costs prevailing in 
the locality for similar properties. 
“Open-space program—Grant authorization 

“Sec. 904. Section 702(b) of the Housing 
Act of 1961 is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘$50,000,000’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘$75,000,000’; and 

“(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: ‘All funds so appropriated shall 
remain available until expended.’ 


“College housing loans 


“Sec. 905. The second paragraph of section 
404(b) of the Hosuing Act of 1950 is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new sentence: ‘Where State law would 
prevent the institution (or all of the institu- 
tions) for whose students or students and 
faculty the housing is to be provided from 
cosigning the note, the Administrator shall 
instead require the approval of the corpora- 
tion and the proposed project by such in- 
stitution (or by any one or more of such 
Institutions)“ 


“Acquisition of certain housing by Secretary 
of Defense 

“Sec. 906. The first sentence of section 404 
(a) of the Housing Amendments of 1955 is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof the following: ‘, or (3) any 
housing situated on or adjacent to a military 
installation which was (A) completed prior 
to July 1, 1952, (B) considered by the De- 
partment of Defense, prior to construction, as 
being necessary to meet an existing military 
family housing need and considered as mili- 
tary housing by the Federal Housing Com- 
missioner, and (C) financed with mortgages 
insured under section 608 of the National 
Housing Act, including adjacent property 
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constructed primarily to provide commer- 
cial facilities for the occupants of such 
housing’. 

“Forest Hills project in Paducah, Kentucky 


“Sec. 907. The Federal Housing Commis- 
sioner is authorized and directed to sell to 
the Paducah-McOracken County Develop- 
ment Council, Incorporated, of Paducah, 
Kentucky, for use as a public facility (in- 
cluding such use by the Paducah Junior Col- 
lege as may be deemed appropriate by such 
Council), and for a total price of $1,000,000, 
all right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to the housing project in Padu- 
cah known as Forest Hills (a project con- 
structed under title VIII of the National 
Housing Act as in effect prior to August 11, 
1955, and subsequently acquired by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration). 


“Payment in lieu of taxes by Hawaii Housing 
Authority 

“Sec. 908. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law or any contract or rule of 
law, the Public Housing Commissioner shall 
approve a payment in lieu of taxes to be made 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1959, in 
the amount of $24,167.78, by the Hawali 
Housing Authority to the city and county of 
Honolulu. 


“Transfer of land for urban renewal purposes 
by Philadelphia Housing Authority 

“Sec. 909. (a) Notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of title I of the Housing Act of 1949 and 
the United States Housing Act of 1937, the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator 
and the Public Housing Commissioner are 
authorized and directed to consent to the 
transfer by the Philadelphia Housing Au- 
thority to the Philadelphia Redevelopment 
Authority of all property acquired by the 
Housing Authority for low-rent housing 
project numbered Pennsylvania 2-51, on 
condition that (1) an amount which, to- 
gether with any funds of the Housing Au- 
thority available for the purpose, is sufi- 
clent to pay and discharge all obligations 
incurred by the Housing Authority in con- 
nection with such low-rent housing project 
and owing at the time of transfer, will be 
paid by the Redevelopment Authority to the 
Public Housing Administration to be applied 
in satisfaction of the Housing Authority's 
obligations which it cannot meet with its 
own funds available for the purpose, and 
(2) the total amount so paid by the Rede- 
velopment Authority will be included in the 
gross project cost of its Whitman urban re- 
newal project, Pennsylvania R-35. 

“(b) The Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator and the Public Housing Com- 
missioner are authorized to modify any con- 
tracts heretofore entered into and to take 
any other appropriate action n to 
carry out the provisions of subsection (a). 

“Eligibility of certain local grants-in-aid 

“Sec. 910. Nothwithstanding the date of 
the commencement of construction of the 
Fox Point hurricane dam in Providence, 
Rhode Island, local expenditures made in 
connection with such dam shall, to the 
extent otherwise eligible, be counted as a local 
grant-in-aid to the railroad relocation urban 
renewal project (Rhode Island R-8) in 
accordance with the provisions of title I of 
the Housing Act of 1949.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 12175) was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (S. 3049) to extend and 
amend laws relating to housing, urban 
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renewal, and community facilities, and 
for other purposes, with a House amend- 
ment thereto, insist upon the House 
amendment, and request an immediate 
conference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
PATMAN, RAINS, MULTER, BARRETT, WID- 
NALL, FINO, and Mrs. DWYER. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? * 

There was no objection. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate 
by Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 4364) entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the free entry of one mass 
spectrometer for the use of Oregon State 
University and one mass spectrometer 
for the use of Wayne State University”. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
8864) entitled “An act to carry out the 
obligations of the United States under 
the International Coffee Agreement, 
1962, signed at New York on September 
28, 1962, and for other purposes”. 


CONFERENCE REPORTS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the managers on the 
part of the House may have until mid- 
night tonight, August 13, 1964, to file a 
conference report on the bill H.R. 4364, 
to provide for the free entry of one mass 
spectrometer for the use of Oregon State 
University. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the managers on the 
part of the House may have until mid- 
night tonight, August 13, 1964, to file a 
conference report on the bill H.R. 8864, 
to carry out the obligations of the United 
States under the International Coffee 
Agreement, 1962, signed at New York on 
September 28, 1962, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the managers on the 
part of the House may have until mid- 
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night Saturday, August 15, 1964, to file 
a conference report on the bill H.R. 8000, 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to impose a tax on acquisitions of 
certain foreign securities in order to 
equalize costs of longer term financing 
in the United States and in markets 
abroad, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules may have until midnight 
tonight to file certain resolutions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no obligation. 


LAND ACQUIRED FOR THE FLAN- 
DREAU BOARDING SCHOOL 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 11052) to 
declare that 80 acres of land acquired 
for the Flandreau Boarding School is 
held by the United States in trust for 
the Flandreau Santee Sioux Tribe, with 
Senate amendment thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 2, after line 2, insert: 

“Sec. 2. The Indian Claims Commission is 
directed to determine in accordance with the 
provisions of section 2 of the Act of August 
13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1050), the extent to which 
the value of the title conveyed by this Act 
should or should not be set off against any 
claim against the United States determined 
by the Commission.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I do this to 
direct a question to the chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs to inquire whether or not the 
amendment to this bill and the others 
which he will present to the House are 
all germane to each and every bill? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the first bill I shall call up. The amend- 
ments are all germane and are not of 
any particular importance except as part 
of the procedural matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DISPOSITION OF FUNDS ARISING 
FROM A JUDGMENT IN FAVOR OF 
THE SHAWNEE TRIBE OR NATION 
OF INDIANS 
Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to take from the 
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Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 8834) to 
provide for the disposition of the funds 
arising from a judgment in favor of the 
Shawnee Tribe or Nation of Indians, 
with Senate amendment thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 3, line 25, strike out all after “in- 
come” over to and including “States” in line 4 
on page 4 and insert: tax“. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PREPARING A ROLL OF PERSONS 
ELIGIBLE TO RECEIVE FUNDS 
FROM AN INDIAN CLAIMS COM- 
MISSION JUDGMENT 


Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 8080) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to prepare a roll of persons eligible to 
receive funds from an Indian Claims 
Commission judgment in favor of the 
Snake or Paiute Indians of the former 
Malheur Reservation in Oregon, to pro- 
rate and distribute such funds, and for 
other purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 3, strike out lines 9 to 14, inclusive. 

Page 3, line 15, strike out “5” and insert: 
„4% ; 

a 3, line 19, strike out “6” and insert: 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs of the 
House may have until midnight tonight 
to file a report on the bills S. 2961 and 
S. 1169. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to ask the majority leader if he 
will advise us as to the program for 
tomorrow? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to the inquiry of the acting minor- 
ity leader, it is planned tomorrow to call 
up the bill (H.R. 11904) to amend the 
National Defense Education Act. 

In addition, other bills which have 
been previously announced may be in 
order. 

There are three bills that have not yet 
been considered. It is intended to bring 
up S. 1006, previously announced, with 
regard to fishing vessel construction. In 
addition to that, there are other bills 
eligible under rules, which may or may 
not be brought up tomorrow, depending 
on the time situation: 

S. 1686, referring to annuities to 
widows of Supreme Court Justices. 

H.R. 3869, regarding technical agricul- 
tural assistance to Guam. 

H.R. 11893, to retain “1964” on coins 
temporarily. 

H.R. 7107, regarding the Fire Island 
National Seashore. 

House Resolution 809, with regard to 
travel authority for the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

. There are also three bills that may be 
called up under unanimous consent: 
H.R. 2500, to equalize the treatment of 

Reserves and Regulars in the payment 

of per diem. 

H.R. 10328, for the relief of certain 
commissioned officers of the Army or Air 
Force. 

H.R. 12193, with regard to Armed 
Forces cash awards. 

I shall later ask unanimous consent 
that the House meet at 10 o’clock tomor- 
row. If that permission is granted, we 
will not come in on Saturday. Otherwise 
it will probably be necessary to meet on 
Saturday. 

Mr. ARENDS. In other words, it is 
the purpose to come in at 10 o’clock to- 
morrow, complete a full day, with the 
program the gentleman has just an- 
nounced, and then adjourn over until 
next Monday? 

Mr. ALBERT. That is correct. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 10 
o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


ARE MISSILES IN CUBA? 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, we see in 
both the UP and AP reports of today 
that there have been new reported sight- 
ings of possible missiles in Cuba. In 
this instance, there was an explosion in 
Pinar del Rio, and there were some mis- 
siles 120 feet long believed to be removed 
from the area. It was reported by under- 
ground and refugee sources that the 
missiles, some 120 feet long, were at the 
La Guatana Military Base in Pinar del 
Rio Province. This was discovered as the 
result of an explosion that took place in 
the area, possibly of some of the missile 
apparatus. 

Shortly thereafter, under the cloak of 
darkness, these long, large vehicles con- 
taining missiles were reported to be 
moved from the area and Fidel Castro 
personally, according to the press report, 
appeared at the site. 

These reports have been persistent that 
missiles, perhaps capable of reaching the 
United States, continue to remain in 
Cuba. It has been established beyond 
a doubt that there are caves capable of 
housing such missiles. 

I think the time has come that the 
American people be satisfied beyond a 
reasonable doubt that these missiles 
either are or are not still in Cuba. I 
think it is the time that onsite inspec- 
tions, if possible through the sponsor- 
ship of the Organization of American 
States, be insisted on by the United 
States. The Stennis committee in its 
report of recent date expressed alarm 
over recurring reports of remaining mis- 
siles and stated as a finding that the only 
way to disprove these reports was with 
onsite inspections. 

Such inspections were a part of our 
demands on Russia during the missile 
crisis and quarantine period but were 
abandoned even before the quarantine 
was lifted. During the crisis it was 
acknowledged that the only reliable in- 
formation on the number of missiles in 
Cuba was based on those cited hy our air 
observers, meaning those that were ex- 
posed to overflight photography. Actual 
inspection of missiles leaving Cuba 
aboard Russian ships was not carried 
out. Thus, the fact that there is no posi- 
tive proof that some missiles did not re- 
main in Cuba is obvious. 

The Free Cuba Committee that re- 
ported these latest reports to the press 
has again raised this question and the 
people of the United States and of this 
hemisphere are entitled to an answer 
based upon foolproof detection methods. 
Of course, the administration denies 
knowledge based upon its limited intel- 
ligence reports of the existence of such 
missiles—which should surprise no one 
that remembers similar statements pre- 
ceding the previous missile crisis. 

It was practically admitted that our 
intelligence gathering people in that 
previous incident gave too little weight to 
Cuban escapee and exile reports. Could 
history be repeating itself? Only onsite 
inspections can answer the question. 


CUBA 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
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House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, on the first reading of these reports 
that the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CRAMER] just mentioned, I had some con- 
cern too. But rather than take the re- 
ports at face value, since they are reports 
of happenings that go back many 
months, these reports have all been 
checked out by the Department of De- 
fense and by the governmental agencies. 
I checked this afternoon and the Depart- 
ment of Defense has issued a statement 
that there is no foundation that any in- 
termediate missiles exist in Cuba, and 
that these: reports have no real founda- 
tion at all as far as such missiles being 
in Cuba is concerned. 

I thought that the Members of the 
House would like to know this. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman, of 
course, is familiar with the Stennis re- 
port which indicates that there is no 
way of knowing whether there are mis- 
siles in Cuba or not and suggests that 
the only way to determine it is by on- 
site inspections and further persistent 
rumors are forthcoming. This is one 
of the most concrete examples. The 
only way to prove it one way or the other 
is by onsite inspections. Is the gentle- 
man objecting to onsite inspections and 
saying that onsite inspection is not 
needed? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Every one of 
us would like to have onsite inspection. 
There is no question about that. But 
we are having inspections through our 
overflights and our defense people know 
what type of missiles are there. Of 
course, that information is classified. 
The Department of Defense knows all 
about this and are right on top of the 
situation. I do not think we need to 
start false rumors here at this time. 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 11904—THE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION 
ACT 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row when the House takes up considera- 
tion of amendments to the National De- 
fense Education Act, it is my intention to 
offer a series of amendments to remove 
from H.R. 11904, section 209(c) and re- 
lated sections, which would prohibit in- 
stitutions of higher learning from par- 
ticipating in more than one Federal loan 


program. 
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The proposal, as reported out by the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor, now pending before the House 
would prevent institutions of higher 
learning from obtaining part of their 
funds from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act and an- 
other part of their funds from legisla- 
tion previously approved by Congress to 
help the Nation’s medical, dental, and 
nursing schools. 

I regret very much the full committee 
including this recommendation in H.R. 
11904 which will be debated in the House 
tomorrow. If this proposed concept in- 
cluded in H.R. 11904 were to prevail, it 
would create a great deal of confusion 
and hardship for the various universities 
of this country. 

Such a limitation upon the universities 
in Chicago, for instance, in obtaining 
funds from more than one source, would 
play particular havoc with their ability 
to meet their constant, pressing, and 
ever-increasing needs. The great uni- 
versities in my city which have separate 
medica] schools, separate nursing schools, 
separate dental schools, and separate lib- 
eral arts colleges, and other specialized 
institutions such as engineering or law, 
would be severely handicapped in meet- 
ing the problems of expansion. 

As a practical proposition, this would 
mean that the University of Illinois, Chi- 
cago University, DePaul, Loyola, or 
Northwestern, would have to elect 
whether they want to obtain Federal as- 
sistance from the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act or from legislation approved 
earlier providing specific financial assist- 
ance to medical, dental, or nursing 
schools. 

While I can appreciate the committee’s 
intention to reduce the proliferation of 
lending programs by including this limi- 
tation in the bill so that all funds would 
flow from a single source, it is my judg- 
ment that the universities actually would 
suffer a considerable reduction in the 
money made available to them. 

The single source approach would ulti- 
mately make less money available to the 
universities at a time when their needs 
are mounting. It does not appear logi- 
cal to me to undo the program approved 
by an overwhelming majority in the 
House to provide funds for the specific 
needs of the Nation’s medical, dental, and 
nursing schools and commingle available 
funds with all the other academic pur- 
suits that one finds in our large univer- 
sities. 

Congress approved aid to our various 
medical schools because it was demon- 
strated that a particular need exists 
among these schools. It appears to me 
to be a miscarriage of equity now to at- 
tempt to turn the clock back. 

Granted that the bill before us tomor- 
row authorizes greater expenditures. 
But we know that in reality, the total 
amount of money to be made available 
will never meet the amount that would 
be separately allocated for these special 
needs. 

There are those who would argue that 
by retaining the present practice of per- 
mitting universities to draw their assist- 
ance from the two different sources, it 
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would be conceivable to see a demand 
some time in the future for specific funds 
to be established for other specialized 
fields, such as law, economics, and so 
forth. 

Those who would submit this type of 
argument overlook the fact that in the 
final analysis, it is the Congress that de- 
cides these questions. 

The Congress, quite properly, estab- 
lished a special program to help our 
medical, dental, and nursing schools be- 
cause it was proven beyond any doubt 
that a specific need existed in this par- 
ticular field. 

It is with this thought in mind, Mr. 
Speaker, that I have advised the gentle- 
lady from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN], sponsor 
of H.R. 11904, that I will offer such 
amendments and have asked her to ac- 
cept them in the interests of our insti- 
tutions of higher learning. 

It is my understanding that the chair- 
lady of the subcommittee will consider 
favorably accepting amendments which 
would restore the loan program to the 
position under which it now operates, 
with universities free to draw their as- 
sistance from the aid-to-medical-school 
legislation for their medical schools and 
from the National Defense Education 
Act for their other needs. 


WALTER M. BESTERMAN—A TRIB- 
UTE TO A DEDICATED CIVIL SERV- 
ANT 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
there are men high in the Government 
service who have won for themselves the 
deepest gratitude and the sincerest praise 
of the Congress of the United States and 
the people of this country and yet may 
never be mentioned, even as a footnote, 
in the history of this great Nation. The 
most noteworthy of these effective and 
selfless servants of the legislative branch 
of our Government is Walter M. Bester- 
man who has just resigned as of the 
forthcoming September from his post as 
counsel to the House Immigration Sub- 
committee. 

This anonymous worker in the legisla- 
tive vineyard is without a question of 
a doubt the Nation’s ablest and most 
knowledgeable expert in the field of im- 
migration. It is a source of profound 
satisfaction and pleasure for me to reach 
out and hold up the work of Walter M. 
Besterman to the House of Representa- 
tives for the recognition is so amply 
earned not only because of his rigidly 
self-imposed anonymity, but because of 
the humane standards, the compassion, 
and the sound sense and practicality of 
his counsel and advice. 

In fact, I hold it a tribute more factual 
than rhetorical to suggest that there are 
millions of people around the world who 
owe their post World War II security and 
happiness in part to this remarkable 
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toiler for legislative justice. Besterman 
was not only immersed in the traditional 
decency of the American heritage. He 
sought not only to help the hundreds of 
thousands of refugees who were home- 
less and stateless and who represented 
the rejected human flotsam and jetsam 
of the greatest war of all time. Much 
more than that he wanted to help them 
within the practical limits acceptable 
under law and with the truest possible 
regard for the public interest and the 
American capacity to deal with the prob- 
lem. He was not an undisciplined ideal- 
ist or what is sometimes cynically called 
a do-gooder acting out of an over- 
abundance of the milk of human kind- 
ness. Rather he made the greatest pos- 
sible, practical, and compassionate use, 
out of the materials at hand, to produce 
results that served best the elected mem- 
bers of the committee on which he served 
and that, at the same time, implemented 
the American heritage of liberalism and 
asylum. 

Moreover, Besterman recognized for 
himself the outposts of his influence as 
a counselor and never to my knowledge 
in the slightest degree preempted the 
field of decisionmaking which belongs 
exclusively to the committee and its 
chairman whose servant he was so loy- 
ally and so devotedly. Besterman re- 
searched and presented the facts with a 
strict and inflexible integrity for the 
whole truth and then he let the facts and 
the history behind them speak for them- 
selves. When, as so often happened, his 
counsel and personal advice were sought 
by those who were charged with the re- 
sponsibility for legislation and for ac- 
tion, he provided it in a manner that cast 
a penetrating shaft of light on the facts 
of a situation. 

For 19 years his close and intimate, his 
diligent and tireless service as a staff 
chief, helped far more than is generally 
known, in the liberalization of immigra- 
tion policy by the Congress of the United 
States. Indeed, if I had to put it into a 
single sentence, I would say that the 
force of his intelligence and his crafts- 
manship and knowledge, did good of 
course for the people from abroad who 
wanted to make their home in the United 
States, but it also served decisively the 
enlightened self-interest of this coun- 
try. 

The very best features of American 
immigration policy in those historic 19 
years that Besterman served this Con- 
gress can be traced in no small part to 
the indefatigable energy and persistence, 
the unrelenting quest for truth and jus- 
tice, that motivated this hardworking, 
dedicated, supremely honorable, and co- 
operative civil servant. In this sense 
Besterman served not only the Congress, 
and not only the unfortunate refugees 
and the innocent victims of the most 
vicious and the most devastating war of 
all time, but he served also the reputa- 
tion, and, as they say, the image, of the 
Government worker. 

It is men like Besterman who give the 
whole Government service a tone and a 
style, a reputation for high ideals and 
selfless dedication, that add dignity and 
stature to the 2 million civil employees 
in the Federal Government. When we 
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speak of a Government servant like Bes- 
terman the matter of his pay, of the 
remuneration he gets, has no meaning. 
Besterman lent to the field of congres- 
sional legislation in his area the noblest 
moy of the ideals our country stands 
or. 

How is this to be evaluated in terms of 
pay? 

Civil servants like Besterman are 
underpayed no matter what pay they get. 
For this is the kind of work that makes 
an impression on history and that is 
without any kind of personal reward ex- 
cept the respect and the recognition of 
those of us who, as I am doing today, 
want the record to show that what they 
do that means so much to our interests 
as a nation, does not go without some 
manner of recognition and applause. 

Finally, I regard it a piece of immense 
good fortune for the problems of world 
migration, that Walter M. Besterman, 
when he leaves here, will take the post of 
deputy director of the Intergovernmen- 
tal Committee for European Migration 
in Geneva. It may very well be that 
this new post, dealing as it does with an 
organization of 39 nations, will widen 
the reach of Besterman’s service for the 
good of man. The new post is especially 
pertinent for Mr. Besterman because he 
is himself so vitally responsible for the 
birth of this organization. And it is 
noteworthy that, pursuing the Bester- 
man formula for human compassion in 
the area of migration, this very combi- 
nation of governments is, as I speak, the 
body that in 13 years has taken 1.3 
million European refugees out of their 
wandering wretchedness and resettled 
them where they could pursue useful and 
contented lives. 

I take great pride in saluting Walter 
M. Besterman and congratulating him 
for his service to the Congress of the 
United States, to the refugees and work- 
ers of a desolated postwar Europe, and 
for holding high the reputation of the 
Federal civil service. 


HUBERT HUMPHREY FOR VICE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include an address by Sen- 
ator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 

to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, last 
evening I had the honor to listen to an 
outstanding address delivered to an au- 
dience of some 2,000 members of the 
National Association of County Officials. 
This address was delivered by a man who 
is attractive, prudent, and progressive. 
He is also a man who is well received in 
all States of the Union, among all our 
people. 

He happens to be a man who is ex- 
perienced in foreign relations and do- 
mestic affairs. 

He is a man of the people who feels a 
compassionate concern for their welfare 
and who enjoys public service and is 
dedicated to it. 
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Mr. Speaker, this man’s name is HU- 
BERT H. HUMPHREY and under unanimous 
consent his address follows: 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM AND THE GREAT 
SOCIETY 


(By HUBERT H. HUMPHREY) 


It is fashionable today in American politics 
to look back with a touch of nostalgia to the 
good old days when the simple life still pre- 
vailed in this land. We hear a great deal 
about the need to recapture the simple and 
direct approach of our ancestors in solving 
our contemporary crises and challenges. 
Many people tingle with anticipation at the 
thought of reliving those golden days. And 
this call of the lost horizon possesses a cer- 
tain appeal to persons weary of their charter 
membership in the crisis-of-the-week club. 

In this stampede to the past it is generally 
forgotten that every generation has had its 
share of complex problems and crises. Read 
any period of our history and the lesson is 
always the same: Democracy in America is 
a difficult business. In fact, man’s eternal 
struggle to govern himself is the most de- 
manding of all human endeavors. This is 
just as true today as it was in the golden 
days of some unidentified past. 

But every generation has heard its false 
prophets pleading for a return to the glories 
of yesterday, only thereby to sacrifice their 
right to participate in the building of today 
and tomorrow, One hundred years in the fu- 
ture—in the year 2064—I am confident there 
will be the same fervent pleas to recapture 
the verities which guided Americans in the 
early decades of the nuclear and space age. 
Then we will suddenly become the hardy pio- 
neers whose understanding of virtue and 
principle will provide the instant solutions 
to the problems of the interplanetary world 
of the 2ist century. But depend upon it: 
This message will be just as false then as 
it is now. 

Despite the problems and crises which have 
always been before us, democracy in America 
has prevailed. It has prevailed because each 
generation of Americans has joined in this 
struggle with the faith and courage displayed 
by our late President John F. Kennedy when 
he proclaimed in his inaugural address: “I 
do not shrink from this responsibility—I 
welcome it, Ido not believe that any of us 
would exchange places with any other people 
or any other generation.” And democracy 
has prevailed because of the faith and cour- 
age displayed by our President Lyndon B. 
Johnson when he addressed a grief-stricken 
Congress and Nation on November 27, 1963: 
“This is our challenge—not to hesitate, not 
to pause, not to turn about and linger over 
this evil moment, but to continue on our 
course so that we may fulfill the destiny that 
history has set for us.” 

This affirmation has been proclaimed anew 
by every generation of Americans. It does 
not promise prefabricated solutions to the 
complex problems of democratic government. 
It recognizes that the essence of politics is 
the asking and reasking of the most difficult 
of all questions: What is justice? What is 
right? We can never seek these answers and 
never govern ourselves successfully on the 
basis of generalities, half-truths, and 
myths—no matter how superficially appeal- 
ing they may be. 

As one who has served in local govern- 
ment—the mayor of a city of over one-half 
million people, Minneapolis, Minn.—TI believe 
I have some appreciation of the importance 
of local government in our Federal system. 
Those of us who have served at the local level 
come face to face with the tough daily prob- 
lems of the relationship of government to the 
people. 

And make no mistake about it, when the 
people think of government, they are pri- 
marily thinking of that government which 
touches their lives—the police and fire de- 
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partments, the health and transportation 
services, the education and cultural facilities, 
and, yes, even the property taxes and the sales 
tax 


American Government is more than 
Washington. American Government is 
Washington, the State capitol, the county 
courthouses, the city and village halls, the 
town meetings, and the thousands of inde- 
pendent separate governmental authorities 
that range from port authorities to sewage 
systems, from metropolitan airports com- 
missions to the local school boards. 

No nation in the world has had as much 
experience in self-government as ours. If 
there is one area of human activity in which 
we can claim superior knowledge and greater 
experience it is in the field of representative 
self-government. I salute those public offi- 
cials—elected and appointed—who serve on 
the front line of public service and who all 
too often go unappreciated and unrewarded. 

We are, however, exposed to some of the 
most remarkable notions about the role of 
the Federal Government in relation to the 
States, counties, and localities. 

We have heard the shopworn phrases 
about Washington's ever eager ers of 
bureaucracy” grabbing responsibilities which 
supposedly have been defaulted by local gov- 
ernments. We are exposed to the same 
tired misconceptions of a pitiless Federal es- 
tablishment solely “obsessed by the enlarge- 
ment of its role and its personnel” and 
trampling over the rights of a helpless popu- 
lace. We are told of certain unnamed people 
who “seek solutions only by concentrating 
more and more power in fewer and fewer 
hands.” 

These tired complaints demonstrate a most 
profound misunderstanding of the dynamics 
of the American Federal system. As pro- 
fessionals in the increasingly difficult task 
of governing our counties, you know that 
State, county, and local government is not 
about to collapse from any merciless on- 
slaught from Washington. 

Indeed, the facts demonstrate that in 
recent years expansion of American Govern- 
ment has occurred primarily at the State and 
local levels as these governments have strug- 
gled with the gigantic task of governing 
America. Financial and employment figures 
tell much of the story. Since 1946, for 
example, State, county, and local govern- 
ments and their budgets have grown more 
rapidly than the Federal Government despite 
our national commitments to national de- 
fense, space exploration, nuclear develop- 
ment, veterans’ benefits, postal service, and 
welfare programs. While Federal spending 
has increased 46 percent over this period, 
State, county, and local expenditures have 
soared by over 400 percent. Federal taxes 
per capita have increased almost 75 percent, 
but State, county, and local taxes have 
jumped 213 percent. The Federal debt has 
risen by slightly more than 10 percent in the 
past 18 years; State, county and local debt 
has climbed by more than 400 percent. 

This is not criticism; it is a factual analysis 
that tells the story of a growing and demand- 
ing America. The willingness of our State, 
county, and local governments to assume a 
greater share of our common burden deserves 
explicit recognition and commendation. So, 
let’s stop suggesting that the localities have 
either sold out or caved in to the Federal 
Government. This is one Senator who con- 
siders them very much alive. 

To those who say that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is taking over our local goyern- 
ments, I can only point out that the num- 
ber of Federal employees has declined about 
10 percent since 1946—while employees of the 
State, county, and local governments have 
risen by over 100 percent. Not long ago the 
ratio of Federal employees was 19 per thou- 
sand of the total U.S. population; today that 
number has fallen to 13 per thousand. Of 
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these 13, 5 are located in the Defense De- 
partment, 3 in the Post Office Department, 
and 1 in the Veterans’ Administration. The 
remainder—about 600,000 employees—com- 
prise about 100,000 persons less than it takes 
to operate the Bell Telephone System, 

Government has indeed grown since World 
War Il—right from the grassroots of Amer- 
ica. And why has this remarkable growth 
taken place? I am sure you know the reason 
far better than I. Government has grown 
because America has grown. You see and 
feel America develop and grow every month— 
every year. 

I came to the U.S. Senate in 1949. Since 

then, the United States has added people 
equal to the entire present population of 
Great Britain and we continue to grow at the 
rate of 3 million new persons each year. 
These people have needed roads, housing, 
jobs, police and fire protection, water and 
sewer systems, transportation facilities and 
the whole range of essential services which 
comprise good government in the 20th cen- 
tury. 
The country is now gripped by an indus- 
trial and technological revolution which, 
when coupled with our population growth, 
requires us to create 300,000 additional jobs 
each month just to stay even in terms of 
unemployment percentages. Life expectancy 
has increased from 49 years in 1900 to 70 
years today; 1,000 people per day reach the 
age of 65. In 1950 there were 2.3 million 
students in institutions of higher learning; 
by 1970 there will be 7 million—more than a 
300-percent increase. We are still lacking 
60,000 classrooms in elementary and second- 
ary schools if we want to eliminate over- 
crowding. Each year 100,000 qualified high 
school graduates fail to attend college be- 
cause they lack the necessary funds. Can 
responsible government simply ignore these 
social and economic realities? Of course 
not. 

Those persons who denounce the response 
of our Federal, State, and local governments 
to these forces remind me of the Kansas 
farmers who tried in the 1860's to lynch a 
weatherman because he correctly predicted 
a tornado. 

Isuggest that it is time to talk sense to the 
American people. It is time to ask this 
fundamental question: What should be the 
appropriate roles of the Federal, State, 
county, and local governments in terms of 
the social and economic realities of 1964? 
Can we devise methods and procedures 
whereby the unique capabilities of each level 
are used to the fullest? Will each segment 
of our Federal system be prepared to allocate 
the human and economic resources neces- 
sary to get the job done? These are ques- 
tions worthy of a free people determined to 
make democracy work. 

In seeking these answers, one fact stands 
out above all others: the respective levels of 
government in the American system are part- 
ners in a common enterprise. The basis for 
this truth has been since the 
dawn of our Republic. Writing in the Fed- 
eralist Papers (No. 46), James Madison noted 
that “the Federal and State governments are 
in fact but different agents and trustees of 
the people.” In our democracy the people 
are masters at all levels. If this is true, and 
I believe it is, it makes little sense to drive 
a wedge between the people and the govern- 
ment at any level. 

Government and people are collaborators 
in the common cause of securing the na- 
tional interest, not mutual antagonists con- 
tending against one another for power and 


glory. 

Without bothering to wrap all of this up 
in fancy political theory, we have attained a 
sound and workable modus operandi for our 
Federal system. No one advocates running 
everything from Washington. Indeed, the 
major Federal agencies have delved an im- 
mense amount of decisi to their 
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State and regional offices which are generally 
run by local individuals. Most Federal pro- 
grams are administered on terms highly 
favorable to the States and localities: the 
Federal Government provides a substantial 
portion of the money, demands certain mini- 
mal standards, and the rest is left to the 
wisdom and abilities of local officials. 

The development of these methods and 
procedures has proceeded for many decades, 
during the ascendancy of both major parties, 
and is about as bipartisan an operation 
as the observance of the Fourth of July. 
Beginning with the Kestenbaum Commission 
in 1954, the Joint Federal-State Action Com- 
mittee in 1957, and continuing with the 
permanent Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, established by act 
of Congress in 1959, the question of Federal 
relationships has received—and is receiving 
detailed and searching reexamination. The 
Senate and House have subcommittees 
specifically charged with similar responsibili- 
ties. Topics ranging from government in 
metropolitan areas to periodic reassessments 
of Federal grant-in-aid programs have re- 
cently occupied the Senate subcommittee of 
which I am proud to be a member. All of 
these bodies are constantly exploring for ways 
to improve what is already a remarkably ef- 
fective system of intergovernmental rela- 
tions. 

As President Johnson proclaimed so elo- 
quently in his address at the University of 
Michigan on the great society: “The solution 
to these problems does not rest on massive 
programs in Washington, nor can it rely 
solely on the strained resources of local au- 
thority. They require us to create new con- 
cepts of cooperation, a creative federalism, 
between the National Capital and the leaders 
of local communities.” 

Let's look at some specific situations. 
You—as county officials—and I—as a former 
mayor of Minneapolis—have direct knowledge 
of the severe limitations on the revenue re- 
sources of our local governments. 

As many of you know, for many years I 
have been concerned with the revenue losses 

to county and municipal govern- 
ments due to tax-free Federal properties. I 
have attempted to devise an equitable for- 
mula of Federal payments in lieu of taxes. 
This effort to devise such a formula should 
be resumed in the 89th Congress. 

Consistent with the requirements of na- 
tional defense, the Federal government 
should advocate fiscal and monetary policies 
and sponsor action programs to increase local 
tax revenues. The Kennedy-Johnson ad- 
ministration has been doing just this 
through the tax cut, the investment tax 
credit, and accelerated depreciation 
schedules. 

These policies have produced the longest 
sustained period of economic growth in 110 
years, a factor which certainly enhances the 
revenue resources of governments at all levels 
in our Federal system. 

There is, of course, one problem of special 
urgency and importance now confronting 
our country. The issue of civil rights and 
racial justice challenges the wisdom, abili- 
ties, and resources of our Federal, State, and 
local governments to an extent not equaled 
by any other issue of this century. And its 
resolution will only be possible through the 
unique relationship of partnership and co- 
operation which characterizes the American 
system. 

In passing the civil rights bill we sought 
to create a framework of law wherein men 
of good will and reason could attempt to 
resolve peacefully the difficult and emotional 
issues of human rights. Passage of the bill 
certainly did not solve these problems, but it 
did establish certain channels and procedures 
to make their solution more probable. 

As county officials, you know that most of 
this burden rests upon the shoulders of our 
local governmental officials. Only when 
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communities and States are unable to meet 
their responsibilities set forth in this act is 
direct Federal action authorized. This is 
surely within the best traditions of our 
American system. 

Every responsible public official has the 
obligation to see that civil peace is main- 
tained across this land. No solutions to these 
terribly difficult problems are possible in the 
midst of chaos, violence, and disorder. As I 
have stated on numerous occasions: Civil 
wrongs do not make civil rights. 

But neither can we afford to believe that 
by driving angry mobs from the street we 
are touching the festering sores of unem- 
ployment, dilapidated and overcrowded hous- 
ing, drug addiction, and hopelessness which 
afflict the ghetto areas of our large urban 
centers. 

We speak of restoring civil peace to our 
cities, and so we must. But let it be a peace 
with justice. Let us understand that we can 
no longer postpone the massive problem of 
restoring our decaying cities in both a ma- 
terial and spiritual sense. We can no longer 
afford the luxury of pretending that the 
problem is unreal, or that it will somehow 
go away, or that the people trapped in these 
ghettos rather enjoy their misery. 

No responsible public official suggests that 
the States, counties, and cities are prepared 
to command the financial and human re- 
sources needed in this historic job of urban 
restoration. Without the active cooperation 
of the Federal Government, we can never 
achieve the massive programs of academic 
and vocational education, job training, youth 
work, mass transportation, slum eradication, 
recreational and community development 
which are essential in saving our cities. This 
is a job we postpone only at our gravest 

il 


There is one area of responsibility which 
is the special task of the Federal Govern- 
ment; namely, to preserve our national se- 
ane during these trying years of the cold 


ie: ‘am shocked that any candidate for the 
Presidency could stand on this platform and 
assert that “we are disarming ourselves and 
demoralizing our allies.” I find it difficult 
to believe that any candidate for high public 
office could be so tragically misinformed 
about our defense posture to suggest that 
“our guard is dropping in every sense.” 

In an attempt to close the information 
gap which must have contributed to such 
misleading statements, let me summarize the 
facts about the administration’s record in 
bolstering our national defense. 

The administration has invested a total of 
$30 billion more for fiscal years 1962-65 than 
would have been spent if we continued at 
the level of fiscal year 1961, the last year 
of the Eisenhower administration. 

What have these additional $30 billion 
procured for America’s Defense Establish- 
ment: 

A 150-percent increase in the number of 
nuclear warheads and a 200-percent increase 
in total megatonnage in our strategic alert 
forces. 

A 60-percent increase in the tactical nu- 
clear force in Western Europe. 

A 45-percent increase in the number of 
combat-ready Army divisions. 

A 44-percent increase in the number of 
tactical fighter squadrons. 

A 75-percent increase in airlift capability. 

A 100-percent increase in funds for general 
ship construction and conversion to modern- 
ize our fleet. 

An 800-percent increase in the Department 
of Defense special forces trained for counter- 
insurgency. 

Today we have more than 1,100 strategic 
bombers, 800 fully armed and dependable 
ICBM’s deployed on launchers (30 times the 
number we had in January 1961), 256 Polaris 
missiles deployed in 16 nuclear submarines 
(compared with 32 missiles available in 2 
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submarines in January 1961), 16 combat- 
ready Army divisions (compared to 11), 79 
tactical fighter squadrons (compared to 55), 
and a planned Navy fleet of 883 ships (com- 
pared to 817 proposed in the budget in fiscal 
year 1961). 

Funds expended for military research and 
development have increased by 50 percent 
over the level prevailing during the last 4 
years of the Republican administration. 

On June 3, 1964, President Johnson 
summed up the situation quite succinctly 
with this statement: “In every area of na- 
tional strength America today is stronger 
than it has ever been before. It is stronger 
than any adversary or combination of ad- 
versaries. It is stronger than the combined 
might of all nations in the history of the 
world.” 

It was precisely this massive array of bal- 
anced military forces which permitted Presi- 
dent Johnson to select the appropriate 
response to the outrageous attack on our 
destroyers in the Gulf of Tonkin. President 
Kennedy had demonstrated similar firmness 
and skill during the Cuban missile crisis of 
1962. But prior to 1961 this Nation lacked 
a credible limited war capability and thereby 
ran the grave risk of being unable to muster 
the type of military response which punished 
an aggressor but avoided the risks of all-out 
nuclear war. 

Today this Nation is prepared to meet any 
type of military threat to our national secu- 
rity. Our allies understand this fact—and so 
do our enemies. 

There is one final area—the war on pov- 
erty—which cries out for the full involve- 
ment and participation of all segments of 
the American system. The war on poverty 
is crucial because it involves the meaning of 
one cherished word—‘America.” We hear 
much these days about the need to encourage 
individualism and self-reliance—and these 
qualities are important components of the 
American character. But let us never forget 
that America has—from its very begin- 
nings—possessed another national trait 
which sets us apart from all other peoples: 
a profound sense of obligation to assist the 
less fortunate in this country and around 
the world. This is the essence of the word— 
“America”—and the heart of the democratic 
faith. 

The Statue of Liberty standing in New 
York Harbor symbolized this feeling to the 
millions of immigrants who came to make a 
new life on these shores. We now have the 
opportunity to provide a similar beacon of 
hope to those 35 million Americans who find 
themselves aliens in our prosperous and af- 
fluent society. 

The Congress won the first battle of the 
war on poverty by passing President John- 
son’s Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. 
This legislation is founded squarely on the 
American principles of federalism; all levels 
of government will have an opportunity to 
participate in implementing the broad range 
of programs included in the act. In partic- 
ular, the community action programs au- 
thorized in title II will rely heavily upon 
the expertise, experience, and skill of our 
local units of government. 

But this legislation is only the beginning. 
The war on poverty is related intimately to 
our crusade to build the great society which 
President Johnson described with these 
words: 

“The great society rests on abundance and 
liberty forall. It demands an end to poverty 
and racial injustice. The great society is a 
place where every child can find knowledge 
to enrich his mind and to enlarge his talents. 
It is a place where the city of man serves 
not only the needs of the body and the de- 
mands of commerce, but the desire for 
beauty and the hunger for community.* * * 
But most of all, the great society is not a 
safe harbor, a resting place, a final objective, 
a finished work. It is a challenge constantly 
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renewed, beckoning us toward a destiny 
where the meaning of our lives matches the 
marvelous products of our labor.” 

This is a vision which merits the total 
commitment of every American, This is a 
vision worthy of our faith that man does 
possess the courage, wisdom, charity, and 
love to govern himself. And—never forget— 
the great society will be a product of all levels 
of our Federal system, laboring together 
in pursuit of this common goal. Not Fed- 
eral against State or county against munici- 
pality, but one free people joined in common 
cause to give new and richer meaning to that 
glorious word—America. 


A VERY GRAVE ERROR, OR HIGH- 
LEVEL IRRESPONSIBILITY? 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday, and again on Tuesday, in dis- 
cussions before this body, I took issue 
with the President of the United States 
over his preemption of this country’s re- 
taliatory attacks upon Communist Viet- 
nam’s PT boat installations in the Gulf 
of Tonkin. My question was directed at 
the propriety of the President’s action 
in announcing our retaliatory air at- 
tacks 1 hour and 39 minutes before the 
attack actually started. 

By such action, the President is guilty 
of at least one of two very serious mis- 
takes: First, he made an almost unbe- 
lievable technical error in timing; or, 
second, he and his White House advisers 
made a very irresponsible, grandiose 
political play to the American public to 
gain a prime television audience. I cer- 
tainly prefer to believe the first. But in 
either case, it is hard to conceive of a 
more flippant, irresponsible attitude to- 
ward the realities of both war and for- 
eign policy, being shown by persons in 
such high offices. All America should be 
concerned over the facts surrounding and 
hidden in this matter. 

Because certain members of this body 
have questioned my remarks in this mat- 
ter, even to the point of questioning their 
authenticity, I take this time to, point 
by point, substantiate the critical facts. 
I will also discuss some of the facts as 
presented by the Pentagon, the White 
House, the national news services, and 
the commander of the attacking force 
involved; and further explore the ex- 
tremely grave questions that this irre- 
sponsible action has raised. 

On Tuesday, August 4, following the 
unprovoked attack by the Communist 
Vietnamese PT boats upon the U.S. de- 
stroyers Maddox and C. Turner Joy, the 
President made a television announce- 
ment to the American people. The 
announcement was made at 11:36 p.m., 
eastern daylight time. In his announce- 
ment, the President said: 

Repeated actions of violence against the 
Armed Forces of the United States must be 
met not only with alert defense, but with 
positive reply. That reply is being given 
as I speak to you tonight. Air action is 
now in execution against gunboats and cer- 
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tain supporting facilities in North Vietnam 
which have been used in these hostile opera- 
tions. 


The events of that historic night were 
reported in the August 7 edition of the 
Washington Post as follows: 

The President went on the air to announce 
what was happening at 11:36 pm. e. d. t., 
Tuesday, and talked for 6 minutes. At 12:02 
a.m., Wednesday, McNamara told a news con- 
ference that some of the action had already 
taken place. 


Now the facts are that the initial at- 
tack, the attack on Quang Khe, the 
southernmost PT boat base, did not com- 
mence until 1:15 a.m., eastern daylight 
time. The first attack on the northern- 
most base, Hon Gay, did not take place 
until 3:45 a.m., eastern daylight time, a 
full 4 hours and 9 minutes after the 
President’s nationwide television an- 
nouncement. This time schedule is 
available through the Secretary of De- 
fense’s Pentagon office. The final attack, 
a restrike on PT bases at Vinh, was at 
4:45 a.m., eastern daylight time. This 
was over 5 hours after the President's 
television announcement. 

The Pentagon news report on the at- 
tacks states: 

Aircraft attacking Hon Gay experienced 
moderate to heavy antiaircraft fire during 
the attack from numerous gun posi- 
tions. * * * Also, all operating guns aboard 
all of the patrol craft were fired throughout 
the attack. 


The Communists had the opportunity 
of over 4 hours notice of the impending 
attack on Hon Gay. 

The Secretary’s statement continues: 


One (1) A-4 Skyhawk from Constellation 
was shot down by antiaircraft fire during the 
attack on Hon Gay. The pilot reported he 
was hit after completing his second attack 
on the patrol boats in Hon Gay Harbor. 
He indicated that his plane was uncontrol- 
lable and that he was ejecting. Witnessing 
pilots, who were also being subjected to 
heavy antiaircraft fire, indicated that they 
saw a splash approximately 3 miles from 
the harbor entrance, which could have been 
the downed Skyhawk. A 60-second beeper, 
which is normally activated when a chute 
opens, was heard over the radio, but there 
has been no confirmed report of the sighting 
of a parachute. It. (jg.) Everett Alvarez, 
Jr., of San Jose, Calif., previously reported as 
missing, was the pilot of this plane. 

A second aircraft from Constellation, an 
A-1 Skyraider was lost due to antiaircraft 
fire during the attack on Loc Chao. No 
parachute was seen and the aircraft was ob- 
served to crash into the sea in the vicinity 
of the Loc Chao Estuary. 


The grave question arises, “Would our 
fliers have been captured or killed if the 
enemy had not had the opportunity of 
forewarning?” Yes, the parents, the 
wives, and the families of the American 
boys that were killed or captured in 
those air strikes are going to be asking a 
grave and penetrating question, “Would 
we have our own son, or husband or dad- 
dy if the planned attack had not been an- 
nounced an hour and 39 minutes ahead 
of time?” Americans will ponder this 


question and others, in the days and 
weeks ahead. 

A GI soldier leaking information to the 
enemy 1 hour and 39 minutes in advance 
of a raid would be tried for treason, and 
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he could expect grave and serious con- 
sequences. 

A study of these time differentials 
raises many questions. What if bad 
weather or other conditions had caused 
a lengthy delay in our attack? Would 
we then have met Chinese Communist 
jets head on? The attack was an ap- 
parent military success, but the outcome 
could easily have been much different. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, the emotion of the 
moment, and the apparent success of the 
venture hide a most grave situation, a 
situation that seems to me to spell irre- 
sponsibility at the highest level. Cer- 
tainly, the Pentagon’s and the White 
House’s awkward attempts to cover up 
this horrendous blunder only go to prove 
how extremely irresponsible this un- 
fortunate television announcement really 
was. 

Secretary of Defense McNamara, in 
what appeared to be a most feeble at- 
tempt to explain away this deplorable 
occurrence, issued a list of reasons why 
the President’s television announcement 
was made at the time it was. He said: 

By that time [President’s TV program] 
U.S. naval aircraft had been in the air and 
on their way to their targets approximately 
1 hour. Hanoi, through its radar had then 
received indications of the attack. 


Even the most naive must ask, How did 
Mr. McNamara know that our planes had 
been picked up by the North Vietnamese 
radar? In fact, a statement by Rear 
Adm, Robert B. Moore, commander of 
the task force that led the raids, indicates 
another situation. He said on August 10, 
in an interview with United Press Inter- 
national, that in his opinion, our planes 
had not been detected by the enemy 
radar at the time of the President’s prime 
television performance. In addition, 
news reports from the scene of action— 
reported by Newsweek magazine, Mon- 
day, August 10—states: 

The first attack group, six F-8’s from the 
Ticonderoga, flew low under the storm clouds, 


hoping to cross up enemy radar. They suc- 
ceeded. 


Secretary McNamara further excused 
the preemption by saying: 

The time remaining before the aircraft ar- 
rived over their targets would not permit the 
North Vietnamese to move their boats to 
sea or to alert their forces. 

But we know from the Secretary of De- 
fense’s own reports that the Communists 
were at their antiaircraft batteries, and 
surely all must agree that it does not take 
an hour and 39 minutes to move a mod- 
ern automated PT boat, even with a crew 
as small as two or three men, and pos- 
sibly, some boats had been moved. 

Further, Mr. McNamara said: 

It was important that the people of our 
country learn of the manner in which their 
Government was responding to the attacks 
on its vessels from their President, rather 
than from Hanoi, which was expected to an- 
nounce the attack at any moment. 


Here, it is apparent that the Secre- 
tary is caught up in his own web of de- 
ception, for the North Vietnamese would 
not, or could not, have announced the 
attacks for at least an hour and 39 min- 
utes. They had not even been attacked. 
Most certainly, by the time they could 
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have made the announcements, most 
Americans would have been in bed and 
out of view of their television screens. 
In addition, I cannot believe that any 
American is so suspicious or desirous of 
immediate military information that he 
would jeopardize the lives and safety of 
American boys fighting to protect the 
honor of this Nation. 

The Secretary of Defense further said: 

It was desirable that the North Vietnamese 
Government and others be told as soon as 
possible the character of the attack. 


In answer to this, I say that a tele- 
phone call to the appropriate embassy 
here in Washington, D.C., at the begin- 
ning of our first attack, would have been 
sufficient to notify Hanoi and Peiping of 
our limited intentions. There seems lit- 
tle reason to give our Communist ene- 
mies a full hour and 39 minutes to pre- 
pare defense against, and to shoot down, 
attacking American planes. 

Indeed, by this weak and illogical ex- 
planation, the administration seems to 
be saying to the mothers and wives of 
American fighting men, We are sending 
your sons and husbands to fight for their 
country, but we are informing the enemy 
of our action, so they can have their 
guns ready to shoot down your boys 
when they arrive.” 

Certainly, Mr. Speaker, I support ac- 
tion taken to demonstrate our willing- 
ness and determination to stand firm and 
strong against the Communist aggres- 
sors. But I cannot understand, condone, 
or tolerate the irresponsible and unwise 
action taken by this administration last 
Tuesday night, in announcing our mili- 
tary intentions a full hour and 39 min- 
utes before the actual attack; nor can I, 
or will I, tolerate such action which 
thrust unnecessary dangers upon 
American fighting men. 

I have been calling and working for a 
positive foreign policy since the begin- 
ning of this administration. If we are 
to prevent escalated war and further hos- 
tile provocations, the United States must 
make it unmistakably clear to the Com- 
munist aggressors that we will not back 
down in the defense of American lives 
and freedom, and further, we are pre- 
pared to use whatever force necessary to 
maintain this firm foreign policy. 

I wish to include news release No. 579- 
64, from the Office of the Department of 
Defense with the time schedules dis- 
cussed. Further, I have all other mate- 
rial and releases, herein referred to, on 
file in my office: 

SUMMARY OF CARRIER AIR STRIKES AGAINST 
TARGETS IN NORTH VIETNAM 

Following are the results, based on latest 
reports, of the 64 attack strike sorties flown 
from the U.S. Navy aircraft carriers U.S.S. 
Ticonderoga and U.S.S. Constellation to five 
targets in the Gulf of Tonkin, North Viet- 
nam: 

(a) Of the some 30 patrol craft sighted 
during the attacks, it is estimated that 25 
patrol boats were destroyed or damaged. 

(b) Ninety percent of petroleum storage 
facility at Vinh destroyed. 

(c) Seven antiaircraft installations in 
Vinh area destroyed or severely damaged. 


The U.S.S. Ticonderoga aircraft conducted 
three of the attacks against North Vietnam 


patrol boat concentrations and their associ- 
ated support facilities. One strike was on the 
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boats and facilities located at Quang Khe. 
The second and third were on additional 
boats and activities at Phuc Loi and on the 
petroleum storage area located at nearby 
Vinh. In addition, there was also a restrike 
made on the Vinh oil storage area. 

The Quang Khe attack, which took place 
at 1:15 a.m., e.d.t., was accomplished by six 
F-8 Crusader jets. The strike at Phuc Loi, in- 
cluding the nearby oil storage area at Vinh, 
was conducted at 1:25 a.m., e.d.t., by six F-8 
Crusaders, six A-4 Skyhawks, and four A-1 
Skyraider aircraft. Ten A-4 Skyhawks and 
four F-8 Crusader jets participated in the 
restrike at Vinh at 4:45 a.m., e.d.t. An esti- 
mated eight storage tanks were set ablaze 
during the first attack on Vinh. From two 
to four additional tanks were set ablaze dur- 
ing the second raid. 

Moderate antiaircraft fire was encountered 
during the first strike on Vinh and two anti- 
aircraft positions near the oil storage area 
were attacked and destroyed. During the re- 
strike, a heavier concentration of antiaircraft 
was encountered and an estimated five guns 
of a six-gun position were subsequently de- 
stroyed. 

One Crusader aircraft sustained flak dam- 
age during the first attack on Vinh but pro- 
ceeded safely to Danang, South Vietnam. 

Navy aircraft from the carrier Constella- 
tion began a simultaneous attack on the re- 
maining two targets, Hon Gay and Loc Chao 
at 3:45 am., e.d.t. Ten A-4 Skyhawks, two 
F-4 Phantoms, and four A-1 Skyraiders, 
participated in the attack on Hon Gay. Five 
A-4 Skyhawks, three F-4 Phantoms, and four 
A-1 Skyraiders participated in the raid on 
Loc Chao. 

Five patrol craft were sighted during the 
attack on Hon Gay and it was estimated that 
all five were destroyed. At Loc Chao, two 
of the six patrol craft sighted were seriously 
damaged. Both attacks lasted 25 minutes, 

Aircraft attacking Hon Gay experienced 
moderate to heavy antiaircraft fire during the 
attack from numerous gun positions on the 
hill overlooking the harbor. Also, all op- 
erating guns aboard all of the patrol craft 
were fired throughout the attack. The Navy 
aircraft utilized 2.75-inch rocket and 20-mil- 
limeter strafing attacks at both Hon Gay and 
Loc Chao, 

One A-4 Skyhawk from Constellation was 
shot down by antiaircraft fire during the 
attack on Hon Gay. The pilot reported he 
was hit after completing his second attack 
on the patrol boats in Hon Gay Harbor. He 
indicated that his plane was uncontrollable 
and that he was ejecting. Witnessing pilots, 
who were also being subjected to heavy anti- 
aircraft fire, indicated that they saw a splash 
approximately 3 miles from the harbor en- 
trance, which could have been the downed 
Skyhawk. A 60-second “beeper” which is 
normally activated when a chute opens was 
heard over the radio, but there has been no 
confirmed report of the sighting of a para- 
chute. Lt. (jg.) Everett Alvarez, Jr., of San 
Jose, Calif., previously reported as missing, 
was the pilot of this plane. 

A second aircraft from Constellation, an 
A-1 Skyraider was lost due to antiaircraft 
fire during the attack on Loc Chao. No 
parachute was seen and the aircraft was ob- 
served to crash into the sea in the vicinity of 
the Loc Chao Estuary. 

A third aircraft from Constellation, an A-1 
Skyraider was hit by antiaircraft fire in the 
vicinity of Loc Chao but made a safe return 
to the ship with minor damage, 


THE VIETNAM SITUATION AND THE 
RADAR CLAIMS 
Mr. FOREMAN. Mr, Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HOSMER] may ex- 


tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration of our Government has of- 
ficially claimed that President Johnson’s 
announcement of U.S. Navy reprisal 
against North Vietnamese PT boat bases 
1 hour and 39 minutes before it began 
did not provide the North Vietnamese de- 
fenders opportunity for a prior warning. 
The administration officially claims that 
at the time President Johnson spoke our 
aircraft already had been picked up on 
North Vietnamese radar. 

At an air speed of 500 miles per hour a 
jet aircraft travels approximately 825 
miles in 1 hour and 39 minutes. If the 
naval aircraft were that far away, it ob- 
viously would have been impossible to de- 
tect them and identify them as intend- 
ing an attack. 

Contrarily, if the aircraft were within 
credible radar range they must have been 
maneuvering on varying courses during 
the 1 hour and 39 minute period from 
which it would have been impossible to 
identify them as intending an attack. 

Both yesterday and the day before yes- 
terday I called on the administration 
from this forum to explain this obvious 
defect in its claim. No explanation has 
been made. Again, I call for an explana- 
tion. 


BEEF IMPORTS 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, in its lead 

editorial this morning, the Washington 
Post in effect argues that the American 
cattle industry is expendable in the in- 
terests of larger foreign trade policy ob- 
jectives. 
This editorial reflects an attitude all 
too prevalent in the higher policymak- 
ing echelons of the Johnson administra- 
tion. For as I have pointed out many 
times in the past, the crux of our Na- 
tion’s beef import problem lies in our 
Government’s failure to look after the 
interests of domestic producers as for- 
eign countries protect their domestic 
economic interests. 

In my speech of August 4, I stated that 
while our domestic beef industry has 
been under growing economic assault 
from foreign producers, notably those of 
British Commonwealth nations, the 
Johnson administration has failed to 
take the firm steps necessary to safe- 
guard our vital national economic in- 
terests. 

Is it too much to ask— 


I said in that speech 


that this administration be willing to protect 
American cattlemen as other countries 
protect their own? 


In this regard, I cited British im- 
position of direct tariff increases as a 
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means of enforcing beef import controls. 
Actually, the British have relied on 
methods other than direct tariffs to en- 
force such controls in the interests of 
market stability in that country. In fact, 
according to the authoritative study of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Foreign Agricultural Service, an agree- 
ment was reached last year, 1963, for at 
least one beef-producing country com- 
pletely to curtail shipments into Britain 
to stabilize cattle prices there. 

Obviously, the affected producing coun- 
try might be expected to face a surplus 
problem unless the U.S, market provided 
a substitute for lost British trade. In 
this way, stabilized British cattle prices 
could result in further market instability 
in the United States. But my point here 
is not to criticize such an agreement, for 
the British are within their rights to at- 
tempt to stabilize their domestic markets. 
This supports my primary point on Au- 
gust 4 that the British have never hesi- 
tated to take whatever domestic eco- 
nomic steps they felt necessary to protect 
their own economy. 

British Commonwealth nations have 
constructed a veritable maze of trade 
barriers, both direct tariff and nontariff 
in nature, to protect their livestock and 
meat industries. The Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service cites instance after in- 
stance of Australian and New Zealander 
prohibitions and inhibitions against meat 
produced in the United States. 

In fact, a combination of such barriers 
protects over 50 percent of the affected 
industries of these British Common- 
wealth areas, although both Australia 
and New Zealand are among the largest 
beef exporters in the world. 

Once again, I cite these arguments not 
to dispute the right of other countries to 
impose such domestic restrictions as they 
believe are needed to protect their native 
producers, Rather, all I am asking is 
that our own U.S. Government exercise 
equal rights in seeking to stabilize our 
own beef market here. 

In this regard, I find it strange that 
some spokesmen for Britain and British 
Commonwealth countries, as well as the 
Common Market countries, argue against 
our right to protect our domestic inter- 
ests in the way they protect their own. 
For whether the British and other for- 
eign nations curtail U.S. products by 
means of direct tariff or indirect non- 
tariff barriers, when they object to U.S. 
efforts to safeguard our own cattle in- 
dustry they in effect seek to establish a 
double standard in foreign trade policies. 

For the fact is that the United States 
is the only open market in the world for 
beef imports, since every European na- 
tion—and I include the nations of the 
Commonwealth—imposes restrictions or 
barriers to bar or curb beef imports. 

I have said in the past—and I say 
again: Our foreign competitors zealously 
pursue international trade policies aimed 
at protecting their own domestic indus- 
tries. Once more then I direct my ques- 
tion at the policy formulators of the 
Johnson administration: Is it too much 
to ask that this administration be willing 
to protect American cattlemen as other 
countries protect their own? 
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THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 
Is BY NO MEANS SOLVED 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, for a 
number of years a debate has existed be- 
tween those who believe that the Na- 
tion’s persistent high level of unemploy- 
ment results from an inadequate level of 
aggregate demand and those who feel 
that it arises primarily from structural 
imbalances in the economy between the 
supply and demand for specific skills. 
The Democratic administration has 
placed primary reliance upon heating 
up the economy in order to solve the un- 
employment problem. Others, including 
myself, have urged more attention to re- 
training and vocational education as a 
means to putting the unemployed back 
to work. 

The recent tax cut was a victory for 
those who support the aggregate demand 
theory. Although it still remains to be 
seen how successful this effort will be in 
reducing our unemployment, some of the 
proponents of the aggregate demand 
thesis are already beginning to claim 
success for their approach and to down- 
grade those approaches designed to cor- 
rect structural imbalances in the écon- 
omy. From the point of view of the un- 
employed, nothing could be more unfor- 
tunate. i 

In an editorial of August 11, for ex- 
ample, the Washington Post says that 
the dip in the unemployment rate to 4.9 
percent in July “undermines the argu- 
ment of the structuralists,“ whom. the 
Post says, believe that unemployment 
“cannot be reduced by accelerating eco- 
nomic growth.” When the Post says 
that the structuralists believe that un- 
employment cannot be reduced by heat- 
ing up the economy, it is setting up a 
convenient strawman. Obviously, a 
rapidly expanding economy will facilitate 
the reduction of structural unemploy- 
ment. It also carries the danger, how- 
ever, of reaching a point of aggregating 
inflationary pressures which, aside from 
all the other damaging effects of infia- 
tion, can hasten the day of an economic 
rae with all of its attendant hard- 

p. 

The Post’s editorial makes it perfectly 
clear that the aggregate demand theo- 
rists have no intention of strongly at- 
tacking structural problems, which are 
very real, in spite of the lipservice which 
they regularly pay to the cause. If 
there is any single reason why the Nation 
has had no success in reducing its un- 
employment and eliminating its pockets 
of poverty it is because of this half- 
hearted tokenism toward labor market 
policy which has been adopted by the 
Democratic administration and their 
friends and allies. Unless their atti- 
tudes change—and there is no sign at 
present that they will—our hope of get- 
ting unemployment down to tolerate 
levels is slim indeed. 


1964 


The Washington Post article follows: 
UNEMPLOYMENT DROPS 


The problem of joblessness in the United 
States is not resolved, but the figures for 
July contain encouraging evidence that the 
heat of the strong economic expansion is 
beginning to melt the iceberg of unemploy- 
ment. For the first time in nearly four and 
a half years—since February of 1960—the 
seasonally adjusted number of unemployed 
dipped below 5 percent of the labor force. 

This reduction in the rate of unemploy- 
ment which began in May undermines the 
argument of the “structuralists,” those who 
maintain that unemployment is largely 
ascribable to vocational deficiencies and 
cannot be reduced by accelerating economic 
growth, But to demonstrate that unemploy- 
ment can be reduced by expanding output 
does not eliminate the problem, There are 
still more than 3.8 million wholly unem- 
ployed persons, about a third of whom are 
teenagers. And when the number of par- 
tially unemployed are taken into account, it 
appears that the economy is losing 5.7 per- 
cent of the man-hour potential of a fully 
employed labor force. 

More than 72 million Americans had jobs 
in July, but Labor Secretary Wirtz struck an 
appropriately sober note when he remarked 
that 3.8 million unemployed are “an awful 
lot of people to be left out of a record pros- 
perity.” By sustaining and perhaps increas- 
ing the present rate of economic growth, 
unemployment can be pushed down toward 
4 percent of the labor force. But even that 
modest goal may not be attained and is 
unlikely to be surpassed unless progress is 
made in tackling the problems of the teen- 
agers and those older workers who have been 
idle for long periods of time. 


WE HAVE AN EMPLOYMENT 
PROBLEM 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Record and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
disturbing paradox present in the Ameri- 
can economy that indicates that the 
Johnson administration's argument that 
unemployment can be substantially re- 
duced by increasing consumer demand 
is not convincing. An article in the 
August 4 Wall Street Journal notes that 
while the economy is continuing to ex- 
pand, one of the Nation’s chief economic 
worries is still an intolerably high rate 
of unemployment. Yet, the article main- 
tains, there is ample evidence that fac- 
tory production is being held back by a 
severe shortage of workers. 

While large numbers of unskilled work- 
ers look for jobs and often find that they 
have vanished, companies say they are 
being forced to turn away business, or 
keep customers waiting for deliveries, be- 
cause they cannot find the skilled work- 
ers they need to raise output as rapidly 
as demand for their products would dic- 
tate. To cope with the shortage, com- 
panies are stepping up training programs, 
putting the skilled workers they do have 
on heavy overtime schedules—often at 
the expense of profits—and vigorously 
raiding each other for skilled people. 

The prevalence of both unemployment 
and job vacancies is a problem that has 
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been developing for some time. Rapid 
automation and mechanization of pro- 


“duction has been creating a need for 


highly trained workers to handle sophis- 

ticated machinery faster than educa- 

tional and training facilities have been 
preparing workers. 

We must revise our thinking about the 
unemployed and realize the need to pre- 
pare the man for the job rather than 
merely create the job only to find that 
there is no skilled man to fill it. 

The Journal article describes in detail 
the difficulty of matching available men 
and available jobs. With unanimous 
consent, I place it in the REcorp at this 
point: 

Scarce SKILLS: OUTPUT OF SOME PLANTS Is 
CURBED BY SHORTAGE OF HIGHLY TRAINED 
HELP—DIEMAKER Says It's Losrnec $50,000 
SALES; OVERTIME, TRAINING PROGRAMS Ex- 
PAND—MOONLIGHTING, PIRACY GROW 


(By Ted Turpin) 

CLEVELAND.—Factory production is being 
held back by & severe shortage of workers. 

That statement may sound insane, since 
U.S. industrial production currently is rising 
at the smartest pace of the 41-month busi- 
ness upswing, and one of the Nation’s chief 
remaining economic worries is the failure of 
that upswing to cut unemployment below a 
relatively high 5 percent of the labor force. 

But a growing number of companies insist 
the statement is true, nevertheless. While 
large numbers of unskilled workers look for 
jobs, and often find they have vanished, 
these companies say they’re being forced to 
turn away business, or keep customers wait- 
ing for deliveries, because they can’t find the 
skilled workers they need to raise output as 
rapidly as demand for their products would 
dictate. 

TURNING DOWN WORK 


We're turning work down every day,“ says 
Louis Zeitler, president of Die-Matic Corp., a 
Cleveland tool and diemaker for metal- 
working manufacturers. The company ex- 
pects to chalk up sales of $400,000 this year, 
but “we'd be doing at least $50,000 more 
business this year if we had enough skilled 
help,” he says. Right now Mr. Zeitler is look- 
ing for four machinists, so far in vain. 

In Milwaukee, Koehring Co. has missed 
getting quite a large number of orders” for 
a line of large powershovels because cus- 
tomers aren’t willing to wait for delivery, 
says David Marchant, excavation group vice 
president. The company, he says, “has been 
unable to build up our work force in Mil- 
waukee” to increase output and cut delivery 
times; it’s particularly short of machinists 
and welders, Despairing of finding them in 
Milwaukee, Koehring has decided to reopen 
a plant in Chattanooga, Tenn., that it closed 
3 years ago. It will seek to lure back some 
of the workers it let go then. 

Similar, if less desperate, reports come 
from many other industries. Inland Steel 
Co. has hired over 900 workers in the last 
few months but still needs almost 150 skilled 
employees for its Indiana Harbor mill, in- 
cluding 15 welders, a half-dozen instrument 
servicemen, and “as many machinists as we 
can get,” says Philip W. Morris, personnel 
director. 

Ford Motor Co. reports “quite a serious 
shortage” of skilled workers at its plants 
throughout the country. And personnel ex- 
ecutives of General ics Corp’s Electric 
Boat Division at Groton, Conn., flew 1,600 
miles to Houston, Tex., earlier this summer 
to interview 30 applicants for piping-drafts- 
men jobs. “We've pretty well drained the 
East” explains one of the traveling re- 
cruiters. 
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To cope with the shortage, companies are 
stepping up training programs for workers, 
putting the skilled employees they do have on 
heavy overtime schedules—often at the ex- 
pense of profits—and vigorously raiding each 
other for skilled people, according to many 
personnel executives. Nevertheless, there are 
signs the shortage is if anything getting 
worse. 

For one thing, manufacturers are now deep 
into the vacation season for their present 
skilled employes. But demand in many in- 
dustries has not slacked off this year as much 
as it usually does in the summer. Steel pro- 
duction this summer, for instance, has not 
gone below 72 percent of the industry’s 
capacity, although it got down to 56 percent 
of a smaller capacity last summer. 

Meanwhile, steel mills are granting 13-week 
vacations to some of their workers, under a 
union agreement signed last year. “Our 
needs are directly due to these new vacation 
schedules,” says a spokesman for Granite 
City (III.) Steel Co., which has hired four 
millwrights recently but is looking for four 
more, 

But the end of the vacation season will 
bring only a slight easing, if that, in the 
shortage for many companies. Kearney & 
Trecker Corp., Milwaukee machine tool 
builder, already sees signs the shortage will 
hinder it all through 1965. “Since machine 
tools take a long time to make, the company 
is booking orders for next year and,” says 
John S. Randall, executive vice president, 
“turning our back on any that we see we 
cannot work into next year’s production 
schedules. We've determined what our 
capacity is going to be for the year, and it 
would be at least 5 percent to 10 percent 
greater if we could get the help to turn out 
the number (of machine tools) we'd like to.“ 

AUTO HIRING 


The immediate cause of the shortage, of 
course, is the Nation's long and currently 
accelerating business advance, which is rais- 
ing demand, production, and the need for 
workers. Some manufacturers, indeed, blame 
much of their trouble on the auto industry, 
which expects to assemble a record 9.7 mil- 
lion cars and trucks this year. They say 
the auto makers are hiring all the skilled 
help available, leaving little for other in- 
dustries. Auto makers readily concede 
they’re snapping up machinists, electricians, 
and welders as fast as technical schools and 
apprentice programs can turn them out, but, 
like Ford, they complain they too can’t get 
as Many as they want. 

But current rises in production are only 

acute a problem that has been de- 
veloping for a decade or more. Rapid auto- 
mation and mechanization of U.S. produc- 
tion has been creating a need for highly 
trained workers to handle sophisticated ma- 
chinery faster than educational and train- 
ing facilities have been preparing such work- 
ers. At the same time, it has been cutting 
the need for the unskilled laborers who 
throng unemployment compensation offices. 

As early as 1954, the American Iron & Steel 
Institute classified 27.8 percent of the steel 
industry’s hourly workers as skilled, and only 
23.4 percent as unskilled. The remainder 
were classified as semiskilled. 

The proportion of semiskilled workers to- 
day is almost unchanged. But the propor- 
tion of skilled workers rose to 30.2 percent 
in 1959 and to 32.2 percent in 1963 where 
it still hovers. The proportion of unskilled 
workers declined to 20.9 percent in 1959 and 
to 18.9 percent in 1963 and so far this year. 

An illustration of why: One Midwest steel 
company a decade ago employed 1,000 work- 
ers in its tinplating department, and 400 of 
them performed such simple tasks as hand- 
dipping steel in tinpots or inspecting the 
plated steel by hand. Today the department 
still employs 1,000 but only 150 to 200 are 
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unskilled; the others are highly trained work- 
ers who run an electroplating line installed 
2 years ago, or handle automatic inspecting 
equipment. 

Companies in other industries tell much 
the same story. Standard Products Co., a 
maker of auto-window stripping, employed 
46 engineers, supervisors and skilled workers 
among 279 employees of the Gaylord, Mich., 
plant in 1961. Today, following installation 
of new extruding equipment, a continuous 
curing line and a new method of attaching 
nylon, the plant employs 50 skilled workers 
in a total labor force of only 172. 

A Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. dig- 
ging crew for underground power lines a dec- 
ade ago consisted of 19 unskilled laborers and 
a foreman. Today, with mechanized trench- 
digging equipment, no unskilled workers are 
needed at all. The crew consists of one man 
operating a trench digger and one running 
a tamping machine. 

Consequently, while unemployment is high 
for a period of record production, few of the 
jobseekers are the kind businesses are 
scrambling to get. In May, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics figures, only 3.2 percent of 
the U.S. unemployed were skilled workers. 
That compares with an average of 4.8 per- 
cent even last year, and 5.3 percent in 1959. 

Ohio State Employment Service offices at 
Cleveland and Cincinnati report they have 
200 still-unfilled requests for machine oper- 
ators from machine-tool builders alone. 
“And if you can’t find them in these two 
cities, they’re just not on the market,” says 
Emden D. Schultz, manager of the Cleveland 
industrial labor office. Lewis Evans, head of 
the Cincinnati office, classes two-thirds of the 
Cincinnati unemployed as unskilled, with 
many of the remainder only semiskilled, and 
remarks: “We're just not getting any calls for 
unskilled workers any more. You can only 
deduce that employers simply no longer have 
the kind of work these people can do.” 

To cope with the shortage, companies are 
trying various strategies. Blaw-Knox Co., 
Pittsburgh maker of steel mill equipment, is 
seeking to get the most out of the workers 
it has by “working men at some plants 6 
days a week, including a lot of overtime,” a 
spokesman says. National Acme Co., a 
Cleveland machine-tool builder, is following 
the same course. “Our costs for overtime— 
and this of course has a bearing on earn- 
ings—have already been almost as great so 
far this year as for all of 1963,” says Raymond 
E. Channock, vice president and treasurer. 

National Acme also is expanding its train- 
ing programs to develop the skilled workers 
it can’t find outside; it recently hired its 
first full-time training director and plans to 
spend more than $100,000 on training this 
year, double the 1963 outlay. 

Amsted Industries, Inc., Chicago maker of 
railroad equipment, is considering admitting 
high school dropouts to some apprentice pro- 
grams, rather than insisting on a high school 
diploma as it does now; it’s trying to find 100 
machinists, mechanics, and millwrights for 
its American Steel Foundries Division. 
Dravo Corp., Neville Island, Pa., maker of 
barges and heavy materials-handling equip- 
ment, is conducting 2-hour voluntary classes 
for welders after they complete their regular 
8-hour work turns in an effort to upgrade 
employees within the company. 

Many companies also are trying to hire 
skilled workers away from other firms—a 
practice denounced as “pirating” by those 
who lose the workers. Inland Steel’s Mr. 
Morris complains that néarby company 
lured four instrument service specialists 
away from Inland in 2 months by offering 
them higher pay and better fringe benefits. 

Some recruiters, indeed, are putting this 
practice on a systematic basis. “We now keep 
a card system of about 25,000 names of per- 
sons which we keep up to date,” says Carl 
Kuenzi, president of H, Fischer & Associates, 
Inc., a Cleveland management and engineer- 
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ing consultant firm. “When we have an as- 
signment for a client that we’re unable to 


fill from our staff we start calling likely per- 


sons in the file. We ask him how his wife 
and family are, whether he’s happy in his 
present job and whether he’d consider a 
change. If he would we make him an offer.” 
The company has hired at least 10 piping de- 
signers, machine designers, and draftsmen 
this way in the last month, Mr, Kuenzi 
reports, 

With demand for their services so strong, 
some skilled workers are holding down more 
than one job—a practice known as moon- 
lighting. We get a lot of moonlighters from 
the rubber industry,” says the personnel 
manager of a northeastern Ohio auto plant. 
The plant is within easy driving distance of 
Akron, where rubber company workers are 
on & 6-hour daily shift. 


MEAT IMPORT MISCHIEF 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute, to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, and to include an 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, an editorial in today’s issue of 
the Washington Post entitled “Meat Im- 
port Mischief, “is so misleading and un- 
fair to the beef industry that its content 
should not go unchallenged. 

The editorial states that our agricul- 
tural exports are running at the rate of 
$4.6 billion per year which is true but 
would leave the impression that the 
figure of $280 million beef imports is the 
only source of agricultural imports. 
This is far from true—in fact our im- 
ports closely follow our exports in dollar 
value. If the value of our surplus food 
exports moved under Public Law 480 be- 
fore credit or grants are taken into con- 
sideration, we actually have an export 
deficit. 

But the point of my complaint is that 
the editorial leaves the impression that 
imported beef is not a factor in the price 
of a beef in our local retail stores, 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
A considerable portion of even the best 
fed steer carcass becomes hamburger and 
cheaper cuts of meat. So importation 
of very cheap and low quality meat 
actually depresses measurably the price 
of the animal to the producer. 

The cattle producers have frequently 
expressed their willingness to live with 
the normal fluctuations of their product 
and have done so with subsidy or price 
support from the Government. 

The increase from 3 to 4 percent which 
has been the historical percent of beef 
imports to 11 percent in a few weeks and 
the prospect of an ever increasing ava- 
lanche is the cause of their concern. 

This editorial writer apparently has 
little concern for the ultimate destruc- 
tion of one of our major industries. He 
seems to think that it is OK for any 
other country to exploit our markets 
with impunity and that any complaint 
if it runs counter to a Johnson admin- 
istration policy is not only unwarranted 
but unjustified. This editorial is cer- 
tainly unfair to a great industry of the 
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United States and with your permis- 
sion Mr. Speaker, I wish to have it printed 
in the Recorp as it appeared in this 
Saag edition of the Washington 
ost: 
MEAT Import MISCHIEF 


The success of the Kennedy round of 
tariff cutting negotiations and, indeed, the 
position of the United States in world trade 
will be seriously jeopardized if the House fol- 
lows the Senate in imposing rigid quotas on 
imported meat products. 

A very sharp increase in the output of 
Choice beef has driven down domestic prices, 
enveloping the producers in a painful cost- 
price squeeze and causing many of them to 
incur losses. The economic distress of the 
cattlemen is real, but in ascribing their 
plight to imports and in demanding that 
Congress impose rigid quotas on virtually all 
imported meat products, they are the vic- 
tims of a delusion that could undermine 
this country’s international trade policies. 

If this country were importing grain fed, 
Choice grade beef, one might be able to make 
a case against imports as the cause of the 
distress. But virtually all of the imported 
beef is of the grass fed “manufacturing 
grade,” the low-priced type used for ham- 
burger and luncheon meat products, These 
products, being in a much lower price class, 
do not compete directly with Choice grade 
domestic beef. 

If the House goes along with the Senate 
and the quotas are imposed, the cattlemen 
will not obtain an ounce of relief in the shape 
of price increases. Relief will not come before 
beef production is reduced by culling out 
cows and bulls and slaughtering more calves 
for veal. But the undesirable side effects of 
imposing quotas would be instantly mani- 
fested. Consumers in the lowest income 
brackets, those living in poverty, would be 
deprived of inexpensive meat, a point made 
by the League of Women Voters and other 
consumer groups in opposing the quota bill. 
And there would be instant retaliation 
against U.S. exports, especially by Australia, 
New Zealand, Ireland, and Mexico, the four 
allies which are signatories to the recently 
established voluntary quotas on beef. 

Total cash exports of U.S. agricultural 
products are now running at the rate of $4.6 
billion a year and imports of meat products 
are running at the rate of $280 million. The 
question which the Members of the House 
of Representatives must cooly consider is 
whether it is worth jeopardizing $4.6 billion 
in agricultural exports in order to stop a 
$280-million trickle of meat imports. They 
have to decide whether it is worth offending 
our allies and violating the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade in an effort to 
assist the cattlemen that is rated no chance 
of success by either logic or experience. 

H.R. 1839, the meat quota, passed as a rider 
to a House bill, has been sent to a House- 
Senate conference committee where there is 
little chance of reaching a compromise that 
would not conflict with established trade 
policies of the United States. Hopefully, this 
bill will be defeated on the floor of the House, 
and in the event that it passes, killed by a 
Presidential veto. 


LEO SZILARD'S 10 COMMANDMENTS 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on June 1, 1964, I announced from the 
well of the House the death of Dr. Leo 
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Szilard, and noted the grief of the Nation 
at the passing of this famed nuclear sci- 
entist who, working with Enrico Fermi 
and others under the grandstands at 
Stagg Field at the University of Chicago 
campus, achieved the first atomic chain 
reaction. He was a great man in every 
sense and I was enriched by his personal 
friendship. 

Today I received a letter from Mrs. Leo 
Szilard, 2380 Torrey Pines Road, La 
Jolla, Calif., with a translation of her 
husband’s “10 commandments” which 
he wrote in German a number of years 
ago and by which he always abided. Be- 
cause of their great and moving interest 
to so many persons in every part of the 
world, I am extending my remarks to 
include Mrs, Szilard’s letter and the “10 
commandments” of her famed husband. 

Dear Mr. O'Hara: Many years ago, while 
still in Europe, Leo wrote his own “10 
commandments.” He wrote them in German 
and was never satisfied with any attempts 
at translation; he considered them untrans- 
latable. They were therefore published only 
in the German edition of his book, “The 
Voice of the Dolphins,” and are known only 
to a few. 

To me they represent his true “last will 
and testament,” and I want to share it with 
our friends whose kind words and deeds have 
given me so much comfort after Leo left 
me: I got him back a little bit reflected, as 
it were, In the mirror of his friends. 

On this occasion, for those of our friends 
who do not read German, a colleague and 
friend of Leo at the Salk Institute has 
kindly prepared the enclosed translation at 
my request, 

Thank you for your wonderful tribute of 
June 1. 

Sincerely, 
GERTRUD W. SZILARD. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS 


1. Recognize the connections of things 
and the laws of conduct of men, so that you 
may know what you are doing. 

2. Let your acts be directed toward a 
worthy goal, but do not ask if they will 
reach it; they are to be models and examples, 
not means to any end. 

3. Speak to all men as you do to yourself, 
with no concern for the effect you make, so 
that you do not shut them out from your 
world; lest in isolation the meaning of life 
slips out of sight and you lose the belief 
in the perfection of the creation. 

4. Do not destroy what you cannot create. 

5. Touch no dish, except that you are 
hungry. 

6. Do not covet what you cannot have. 

7. Do not lie without need. 

8. Honor children. Listen reverently to 
their words and speak to them with infinite 
love. 

9. Do your work for 6 years; but in the 
seventh, go into solitude or among strangers, 
so that the memory of your friends does not 
hinder you from being what you have 
become. 

10. Lead your life with a gentle hand and 
be ready to leave whenever you are called. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Grover] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, last week, 
the President made a difficult but neces- 
sary decision to strike back at the North 
Vietnamese torpedo boats and their 
bases, following several instances of un- 
provoked attacks by the North Viet- 
namese upon certain of our naval units 
in international waters. 

This decision was one which the Con- 
gress almost unanimously supported and 
it was one which met with the approba- 
tion of the American people. 

Many of us are very disturbed, how- 
ever, and concerned with the sequence of 
the timing of the announcement by the 
President 90 minutes prior to the actual 
engagement and have found the expla- 
nation by the Defense Department en- 
tirely unsatisfactory. 

Accordingly, I have requested the 
Armed Services Committee to commence 
an investigation to determine the extent 
to which the security of this operation 
may have been compromised and who 
was responsible for advising the Presi- 
dent in the matter. 

My letter to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, Chairman Vinson of the Armed 
Services Committee, reads as follows: 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 13, 1964. 
The Honorable CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, House Armed Services Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: The developments in 
southeast Asia, which provoked U.S. action 
in the Gulf of Tonkin last week found Con- 
gress practically unanimous in support of 
the decision of our Commander in Chief, 
President Johnson. 

Many Members of Congress, however, are 
very concerned about the apparent serious 
breach of security attending the event of our 
retaliatory attack upon the torpedo boat 
bases in North Vietnam and the nationwide 
TV announcement made by the President 
last week —1½ hours before the air strike. 

As a former Air Force communications and 
security officer, having served incidentally in 
China during World War II, I am personally 
shocked that the Defense Department did 
not coordinate its operations and communi- 
cations and advise the President so this 
announcement would have been timed to 
protect the security of the air strike. 

An explanation has been given that it was 
desirable to have the news given first to the 
American people by the President and not 
by the Hanoi or other Communist news 
media. It was also stated that North Viet- 
namese radar had picked up our planes when 
the announcement was made. Aircraft with 
500-miles-per-hour-plus speeds can travel 
750 miles in an hour and one-half. Radar 
doesn’t pick up aircraft at such distances. 

The obviously unsatisfactory coverup 
with such conflicting pronouncements from 
the Pentagon by Secretary McNamara and 
others should be immediately investigated 
by the Armed Services Committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES R. GROVER, JR., 
Member of Congress. 


PROTESTING SQUANDERING OF 
TAXPAYERS’ MONEY 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. MCINTIRE] may extend 


his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to add my voice to those in this 
House who already have protested the 
squandering of the taxpayers’ money, 
year in and year out, in what euphemis- 
tically is referred to as the foreign aid 
program. In all probability this body 
will again have the foreign aid bill for 
consideration, and I feel it is time to 
delve deeply into the uses to which this 
money is to be put. Before voting more 
foreign aid, we should consider how the 
billions of dollars which have been shov- 
eled into the program over the past years 
have been applied. 

I view the foreign aid appropriations 
as one of the most blatant examples of 
wasted tax money. I do not contend 
that all the money has been wasted; most 
certainly somewhere in all the billions 
that have been poured into the coffers of 
well over 100 nations since the end of 
World War II some good has been ac- 
complished. I believe it is proper that 
we should offer aid to certain nations for 
certain specific needs. But I cannot sup- 
port this annual giveaway program that 
rewards dictators and fosters the most 
horrible forms of oppression; I cannot 
condone funneling millions of dollars 
into countries whose political philosophy 
is inimical to the most elementary ideas 
of freedom. 17 

Today, because of the haphazard 
methods which have been used to indis- 
criminately spread billions of dollars all 
over the world, we find ourselves helping 
countries, at the expense of our own 
economy, on the other side of the Iron 
Curtain. 

Today, we are caught up in our own du- 
plicity, for we find ourselves the bankers 
of opposing forces throughout the world. 
Instead of breathing the air of freedom 
and economic assistance, the program 
has generated conditions of armed hos- 
tility between nations who should be 
good neighbors. Pakistan and India, 
for instance, both receive our aid, and 
they face each other in unconcealed 
enmity. We help Nasser and the rotten 
prison state of Haiti, and Sukarno and 
other Communist-oriented nations have 
accepted the American dollar while 
sneering at “Uncle Sap.” Our plan ap- 
pears to have neither identity nor sen- 
sible direction, for these are not the only 
examples of how foreign aid has crippled 
the cause of freedom. 

I cannot help but wonder just how 
Americans must feel about the deposed 
leaders of countries who milked the 
foreign aid cornucopia for millions of 
dollars, these taxpayer dollars ending up 
in these leaders’ Swiss bank accounts. 
It must be difficult for Americans living 
on low incomes to understand why their 
Government throws more money into 
wasteful efforts when, all the while, they 
must worry over the price of bread. But 
the giveaway continues, and too often 
the money of our American people is ac- 
cepted with undisguised disdain, and 
lines the pockets of officials rather than 
solving economic problems. 

The President is asking for more than 
$3 billion for foreign aid. Yet, still in 
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the pipeline, in available funds, is the 
staggering sum of more than $7 billion 
waiting to be given away. But this is 
not all. The poor citizen of the United 
States is paying more than $3 billion in- 
terest a year on the money the Govern- 
ment has borrowed for its foreign aid 


plans. 

The U.S. Government is borrowing 
money at a rate of interest four times 
as great as the interest it is asking in 
return for loans which may not even be 
repaid. If this is sensible or responsible, 
then we live in an unusual era. 

On top of this, there are so many people 
involved in the giving away of the tax- 
payers’ money that one wonders if any- 
one knows what is going on. There are 
more than 70,000 people being paid to 
dispense these billions, and there are 26 
Federal agencies working at it. Roads 
have been built that lead to nowhere and 
Cadillacs have become the symbol of the 
recipients of foreign aid—while people 
starve within sight of such opulence and 
live under the terror of gestapolike po- 
lice states. 

I would suggest that a few changes 
should be made in our foreign aid pro- 
gram. First, cut the number of person- 
nel involved in the program by at least 
50 percent—they will not be missed by 
our taxpayers. 

The second step should be a complete 
reanalysis of the way foreign aid funds 
are being used. Let foreign aid be on 
a project basis, and let the projects— 
each and every one of them—be approved 
by the Congress of the United States. 
With the $7 billion already in the pipe- 
line, I see no reason to appropriate an- 
other $3 billion at this time. I cannot 
see any reason for going deeper into debt 
by paying interest on money which is 
standing around unused. 

I would like to see an end to foreign aid 
funds being given to dictators and to 
support economies which are socialistic, 
communistic, or just plain unrealistic. 
The American people expect their Gov- 
ernment to operate on sound fiscal prin- 
ciples, so why should they not expect 
their Government to ask the same of 
other countries whom we assist? 

The forces of democratic government 
are waging a life-and-death war with 
communism throughout the world—why 
should not the American people demand 
that their tax money be used to support 
only those nations which offer their citi- 
zens something more than oppression 
and varied stages of slavery? 

Is it too much to ask that the billions 
of dollars the American people have 
given to help others should be used on 
projects that offer help for those who 
most need it, rather than end up in the 
pockets of the greedy and dishonest? 


TRADE EXPANSION AMENDMENTS 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Moore] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, on June 
25 of this year, I joined with more than 
50 other Members of this House, includ- 
ing members of both parties, in intro- 
ducing a bill to amend the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962. 

The proposed legislation would prevent 
further tariff reductions under the au- 
thority of the Trade Expansion Act in 
all instances in which imports have, in 
the past 5 years, demonstrated their 
competitive advantage in the domestic 
market by capturing a liberal share of 
it. Under these circumstances, it is 
clear that the existing tariff is not re- 
pressive, nor is it in need of another 
cut, let alone one of 50 percent. To slash 
the tariff would be to invite disaster for 
many of our industries, with no redeem- 
ing benefit to offset the damage. The 
proposed legislation would prevent this. 

It has often been said by the free trade 
doctrinaires that the superior American 
industrial prowess, based on advanced 
technology and heavy capital investment, 
has nothing to fear from import com- 
petition. This is an unfortunate hold- 
over from classroom economic theories 
that have not been tested in the market- 
place. 

Mr. Speaker, the view of the price- 
profit system, which was so darkly 
frowned upon in recent years, was the 
outgrowth of narrow considerations 
dreamed up by highly emotional atti- 
tudes. 

Profits were condemned as the quest of 
purely selfish interests and not ap- 
plauded for what they are—the energy 
fuel of the private enterprise system. 
Wages were correctly regarded as the 
principal foundation of purchasing 
power, but their dependence on a lively 
business activity was not correctly as- 
sessed. 

It was because of complete failure to 
understand the American productive 
system with its complex interdependence 
among certain uniquely American crea- 
tions of the technological, regulatory, 
merchandising, and economic mecha- 
nisms, that the free-trade philosophy 
was foisted on this system with the in- 
temperate impatience that we still wit- 
ness. It has had one very distinct effect; 
namely, the flight of American capital 
abroad in search of competitive oppor- 
tunity. These investments are needed 
at home; and as a result of flight abroad, 
they are becoming more rare in the 
domestic market. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer for the Recorp a 
discussion of this subject in a paper that 
probes into hitherto neglected corners 
of economic and psychological factors. 
It brings together a combination of con- 
siderations that have been overlooked 
but that explain the uniqueness of the 
American economic system. It throws 
much needed light on the vulnerability 
of this system to external forces that 
threaten the grounds of its confidence 
in the future. 

The paper was presented to the com- 
mittee on resolutions of the Republican 
National Convention, July 9, 1964, in 
San Francisco. Its author is O. R. 
Strackbein, chairman of the Nation- 
Wide Committee on Import-Export Pol- 
icy. The analysis is an eyeopener. I 
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commend it to the attention of my col- 

leagues. 

STATEMENT OF O. R. STRACKBEIN, CHAIRMAN, 
THE NATION-WIDE COMMITTEE ON IMPORT- 
Export POLICY BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS, REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION, SAN FRANCISCO, CaLiF., JULY 9, 
1964 


The Nation-Wide Committee on Import- 
Export Policy is composed of industries, com- 
panies, agricultural and labor groups, having 
in common the problem of import compe- 
tition. 

This problem, contrary to a common im- 
pression, has become more of a threat to the 
American economy than at any time in the 
past. The problem has undergone a startling 
transformation that has not yet been recog- 
nized and now poses an ominous dilemma 
to our economy. 

The old cliches in support of the free-trade 
doctrine no longer apply. We live in a new 
competitive world internationally. A new 
bead must be drawn on the evolving new 
competitive world, or we will suffer unfor- 
tunate consequences that may not soon be 
reversible. 

At the base of the transformation is the 
proliferation of modern technology across 
national boundaries and its breaking down 
of the productivity barrier while the wage 
barrier remains. 

The American economy long unique and 
insular in the world because of its mass pro- 
duction, mass consumption and fair com- 
petitive foundation, suddenly (in terms of 
history) finds itself virtually naked against 
the outer world of its own making. 

This exposure, coming atop of the drastic 
tariff reductions in the past quarter cen- 
tury, called for readjustments that have 
neither yet fully run their course nor bared 
all their teeth. 

These adjustments could indeed be made 
without excessive disruption if conditions 
more conducive to orderly transition than 
are now contemplated were arranged. 

The fundamental difficulty has arisen from 
the effects of the breakdown of one of the 
very foundation stones of our formerly 
unique economic system. 

Our continent is bountifully endowed with 
resources and enjoys a temperate climate. 
It was settled by people of resolution, toil- 
willingness and a strong appetite for dis- 
cipline. Freedom was the quest of their 
endeavor and toil; and they were able to 
mount prodigious feats of energy and en- 
durance in the course of their quest and in 
the exercise of its attainment. 

The population had its trace minerals of 
inventive genius; and the right climate for 
the mining process was all that was needed. 
If rare men invented novel means of saving 
time, getting more work done with fewer 
hands, they needed incentive if their en- 
deavors were to thrive. 

Here, after cumulative inventions and dis- 
coveries, we came on the cradle of mass pro- 
duction; but what would it profit us to 
produce massively and cumulatively more 
and more if consumptive absorption failed 
and dammed the flow of goods? Obviously 
we needed mass consumption; and this, as it 
was only dimly perceived at first, rested 
principally on wages. Mass consumption 
would drain away the mass-produced stream 
of products and thus provide the impetus 
that would keep the wheels turning. 

There were other factors essential to the 
operation of the system and these were not 
fully understood; and yet less understood 
was the meshing of the varied factors with 
each other, and their interdependence and 
inability to function properly without each 
other. 

Motive power or incentive was n 
all along the line, from inventor to builder 
or producer, to merchant and salesman. In 
our system of freedom, profit provided this 
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lure and furnished the incentive that drove 
men far beyond ordinary exertion. It took 
the place of the knout or whip, and, unlike 
the latter, it was self-propulsive. 

Yet, by itself it tended toward excesses 
and monopoly. Of all the factors of unique- 
ness of the American economic system, per- 
haps as rare as any, was the concept of 
competition. Not only would competition 
disperse the onsetting inertia of complacency 
that would soon produce rigid and stubborn 
centers of unchallengeable power; it would 
provide one of the two indispensable elements 
of mass consumption; i.e., it would bring to 
the consumer the benefits of lower costs 
which in turn were the fruits of our ad- 
vancing technology. 

We had early recognized both the value of 
temporary monopoly and of incentive 
through the patent system. At the same 
time we recognized the value of the individ- 
ual and the vast potentials that he might 
develop were he allowed to enjoy the fruits 
of his labor. This was the essence of pri- 
vate enterprise. An inventive genius could 
be expected to exert himself far beyond the 
ordinary call of his inner ferment if he were 
assured that he could own what he invented 
and profit from the practical uses to which 
it might be put. The entrepreneur who was 
the next link in the chain would also do 
his best if he knew that he could enjoy the 
fruits of his efforts. The producer and the 
salesman responded in the same manner. 

The inventor himself was Seldom the busi- 
ness enterpriser. For this function other 
and different qualities were needed. The 
builder who had the vision of future and of 
growth and empire was needed to bring the 
inventor’s work to the service of the popula- 
tion. Yet another element, the last in the 
line, was needed; namely, the merchandiser. 
He told the people of the wonders that were 
on the way, and whetted their appetite for 
them, 

The function of the merchandiser has 
often been overlooked although it is all about 
us and constantly bombarding us. Its im- 
portance in the unique American economy 
can best be appreciated if we reflect that this 
economy for its richness and diversification 
depended on meeting secondary human 
needs, as distinguished from the necessities 
of bread and butter. People did not have 
to be told that they needed to eat or to be 
covered against the cold and sheltered 
against the weather. Instinct, spoke loud 
enough to be heard by all. 

With respect to the new contrivances that 
catered to secondary needs, the innovations 
and rearrangements wrought by technology, 
people had to be awakened. Consumers did 
not of themselves see immediately the ad- 
vantages of novel apparatus, ingenious new 
designs, unheard of contraptions of power, 
or brandnew products. In fact, they were 
inclined to be skeptical. The scientists, en- 
gineers, and technicians were doing their 
work and produced their wonders, but the 
merchandiser and salesmen’s job had only 
just begun. One of his principal instru- 
ments was advertising, and the atrocities of 
incitation to which the public was subjected 
by the advertisers only attested to the inertia 
of the consumers and to the soundness of 
their slumber; but here, too; was incentive; 
for the greater the sales the higher the profits 
might go. 

Obviously, with so much ferment and free- 
dom of enterprise the need of yet something 
else became not only apparent but indis- 
pensable if the released energies were not to 
destroy themselves by excesses of license and 
greed. A restraining hand of order and 
moderation was needed; and this called for 
a person of yet a different breed. He was 
the analyzer, the ponderer, not himself a 
participant, except indirectly, in the ferment 
of enterprise, often aloof and withdrawn— 
the professor, the economic theorist, whose 
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blood was seeded with corpuscles of criti- 
cism. He was not impressed with the utili- 
ties and the beauties of the rampant ma- 
terialism; or rather he was impressed with 
its excesses and corruptive powers. 

He called for restraints, and the fruits of 
his labors were the antitrust statutes, laws 
of fair competition, etc. 

We had stirred up quite a brew. The 
thinkers, to put it differently—those of ac- 
tive and penetrating mind, who enjoyed per- 
haps more than they realized what was stir- 
ring but felt the acids of indigestion coming 
over them like a gorge, were prone to see only 
the crass and the obtrusive, the shallow and 
the raucous, and were appalled. They beheld 
the system running feverishly up the moun- 
tain from time to time, heedless of ominous 
signs of danger only to stumble and roll 
head over heels down the declivities with 
awful and resounding results as they pulled 
down the debris of enterprises and great 
structures after them. 

Yes, even the institution of fair competi- 
tion had failed. The private enterprise 
system, rooted in the profit motive and 
governed or ill-governed by the price mech- 
anism, seemed uncontrollable and at the 
mercy of blind forces which ran wild and 
from time to time collapsed, as in 1929. 

The reaction was typical. The deep eco- 
nomic frustration of the people opened the 
way to bitter second thoughts and disil- 
lusionment. The great system was about to 
be condemned out of hand not by the more 
judicious-minded but from the depth of the 
despairful emotions that had seized the dis- 
possessed, the archly disappointed and the 
midstream founderers, who now saw the sys- 
tem as a bloated but empty and soulless 
fraud. 

All was now to be regulated, restrained and 
guided. Only the Government could be 
trusted as disinterested and as the spokes- 
man of the public welfare. Since employ- 
ment was the source of purchasing power, 
which only now came to be recognized open- 
ly by the economists, as Henry Ford or 
someone near him recognized it instinctively 
two decades earlier, it became the obsession, 
and public works were to put us back on 
our feet. 

Under the circumstances the concept of 
consumer demand came to flower and the 
function of purchasing power was en- 
throned; but unfortunately its linkage with 
the self-propelling agency of private profit 
was overlooked or, if noticed, denied or con- 
cealed. 

Purchasing er and mass consumption 
were fancied as residing in employment 
alone and even in “production for use and 
not for profit.” This represented an over- 
simplification that took us to the brink of 
major error. 

What was overlooked was the failure of 
incentive in the public works concept. Pub- 
lic works are disjointed and often unrelated 
sequences that do not and cannot produce a 
lure along the whole economic front. Spot- 
tiness is their chief characteristic. There is 
little of the futurity in them that leads par- 
ticipants, Owners, Managers and their en- 
tourage to build and expand for the years 
that lie ahead, with fortunes waiting to be 
wooed and won. When the flow of public 
money ceases, dependent on governmental 
appropriations, work ceases. The lure of 
public works, from school and hospital 
building to highway and dam construction as 
a means of exciting continuing effort and 
imagination has about the magnetism of 
lead bullion. 

Today we have regained respect for profit 
up and down the line, and we also hold the 
function of high wages and high employment 
in high esteem as the foundations of mass 
consumption. Since the latter is what we 
need if mass production is to be sustained, 
we recognize the common interest in produc- 


tion, employment, good wages and good 
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profits. Because of the great potentials. of 
technology in reducing the need for human 
labor we also perceive the need of extending 
consumption to hitherto unreached custom- 
ers if our land and factories are to find an 
outlet for their goods. This is to say we 
need more consumption per capita if we are 
to have as much per capita employment as 
before, because each worker, thanks to tech- 
nology, is producing more. 

As we have pondered this dilemma we have 
recognized the role of incentive and have ad- 
justed our taxes accordingly to a degree. 

We have, however, not given equal rec- 
ognition to the function of market outlook as 
the ruling element of confidence. Our econ- 
omy is pitched on futurity to an astounding 
degree. It is not and cannot be a static 
economy. Futurity is its medium. It looks 
ahead and gets its extra propulsive power 
from a good outlook, 

If the outlook is obscure, hesitancy sets in. 
If the outlook is discouraging, stagnation or 
even decline occurs. 

If the market to which the economy is ded- 
icated consisted only of the staples, such as 
Salt, flour, butter, eggs, beans, gingham 
dresses, plain heavy shoes, etc., the question 
of confidence would be negligible. Econo- 
mists with slide rules could quickly calculate 
the market’s requirements, and the men and 
machines needed to meet these requirements 
could be put to work in a static economy, 
expanding only with the population. 

Our economic system would collapse under 
such circumstances. It is above all a dy- 
namic contrivance, 

This brings us to the heart of our dilemma. 
We have cushioned many if not all the falls 
to which domestic economic factors may be 
subject. Unemployment compensation, bank 
deposit insurance, farm price supports, high 
stock market margins, etc., are examples. 
As a result of our recognition of consumer 
demand or purchasing power, we outlawed 
the principal threat that menaced it, namely, 
sweatshop wages, child labor, etc. 

However, we not only left a door open; 
we opened it wider. We came to look on 
foreign trade as a lifesaver and cut our 
tariffs severely. Some of this was justified; 
but by intemperate tariff cutting we were 
undoing what we were accomplishing else- 
where, namely, creation of fair wage stand- 
ards and the bases of fair competition em- 
bodied in the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Robinson-Patman Acts. Other countries 
could then do to our economy what we had 
outlawed at home; and we invited them by 
lowering the threshold. 

In industry after industry now the future 
is clouded. The market outlook is not 
bright and therefore not alluring for expan- 
sion-propensive industries. Now industries 
rush into automation to save themselves 
against foreign competition and not for the 
classical reason of building a great market, 
Firms go overseas where costs are cheaper 
and technology as prevalent as here. Our 
exports, but for temporary stimulation from 
this outflow of capital and subsidies, face a 
doubtful future, with shrinkage the more 
probable outcome. 

An in share of our employment is 
moving from production into service trades, 
where wages are lower, thus shrinking pur- 
chasing power; and a rising share of our 
imports are entering as finished products, 
thus displacing more workers and discourag- 
ing expansion. 

The outward trek of investment should be 
reduced, not by legal obstacles, but by gen- 
erating a more attractive market outlook 
at home. 

This can only be done by regulating im- 
ports in a manner that will assure our in- 


dustries of a fair competitive opportunity 
at home. Only in that way will mechaniza- 


tion and automation return to their earlier 
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function. Instead of being robbed by open- 
end imports of their markets and thus find- 
ing themselves dispossessed of the prospects 
that alone justified expansion in the past, 
they will again respond to a growing market 
with confidence under the assurance that a 
bright future awaits them if they offer the 
consumers good quality articles at lower 
prices. 

Our trade law must be modified to offer 
the necessary assurances. (1) Tariff reduc- 
tions must continue to be made cautiously 
and selectively, and (2) a remedy against 
market stagnation by imports must be pro- 
vided in terms that are administratively re- 
sponsive to the needs and not as hitherto, 
themselves depressants of market confidence. 


THE FEDERATION OF CITIZENS AS- 
SOCIATIONS OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA COMMENDS CHAIRMAN 
JOHN L. McMILLAN FOR DEFENSE 
AGAINST URBAN RENEWAL EX- 
CESSES 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. KYL] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, an official of 
the 23,000-member Federation of Citi- 
zens Associations of the District of Co- 
lumbia has brought to my attention for 
inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
today a letter of commendation ad- 
dressed to Chairman JOHN L. MCMILLAN 
of the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia of the House of Representatives. 

The letter is in appreciation for 
Chairman McMutan’s public-spirited 
defense of the citizens of the District of 
Columbia against the excesses of the 
District’s urban renewal program, 

I am pleased to include it here as part 
of my remarks for the information of 
my colleagues: 

FEDERATION OF CITIZENS ASSOCIA- 
TIONS OF THE DISTRICT OF Co- 
LUMBIA, 

August 12, 1964, 
Hon. JOHN L. MCMILLAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MCMILLAN: The Fed- 
eration of Citizens Associations, represent- 
ing 43 organizations and 23,000 members, 
would like to congratulate you and Con- 
gressman JOHN Dowpy on your handling 
Tuesday of the Columbia Plaza bill and S. 
628 as amended by your committee. 

We deprecate the repeated attacks on you 
by the Washington Post as not being in the 
public interest. This newspaper has repeat- 
edly attacked you and Congressman Dowpy, 
other members of your committee and staff 
members of your committee both editorially 
and in the slant given to the reporting in its 
news columns. 

We do not know what its reasons are for 
the stand it takes. It is for urban renewal as 
long as it dispossesses only the homeowners 
and small businessmen. It is against urban 
renewal when the vital interests and personal 
property of the Myers family, which founded 
the Post, are involved. In this connection, 
your attention is invited to the testimony of 
Mr. Fontaine Bradley, a member of the firm 
of Covington & Burling and a leading 
member of the Washington Post hierarchy, 
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before the District Commissioners on the 
Adams-Morgan project in July 1963. Most 
of our members are not so fortunate in being 
able to have their property excluded from 
these programs as they are threatened. 

It is refreshing and reassuring to know 
that, in these days of pressure on Congress- 
men by money groups and vested interests, 
that there are a few who are willing to fight 
for the ordinary taxpaying citizen and the 
small businessman. This genuine concern 
for the citizenry and for the public welfare 
illustrates the true principles of democracy 
which made our country great. 

Again, let me express on behalf of our 
members our appreciation for the battles 
you have waged on our behalf and assure 
you that, despite the criticism of special 
groups and a biased newspaper, the great 
work of your committee is appreciated and 
recognized. The homeowners and small 
businessmen of the District of Columbia are 
indeed fortunate in having as their cham- 
pions men so dedicated to the public 
interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN R. IMMER, 
President, 


WAGE AND HOUR LEGISLATION IN 
THE 88TH CONGRESS A CONTINU- 
ING CHALLENGE 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
88th Congress once appeared headed for 
the title of the “Minimum Wage Con- 
gress.” During the two sessions, sev- 
eral bills were introduced to raise the 
minimum wage, lower the maximum 
hours provision, provide double timè for 
overtime, and extend the minimum wage. 
The only one to die without a hearing 
was the bill to raise the minimum to $1.50 
anhour. The administration apparently 
did not have enough nerve to bring that 
one up. It was a little bolder with the 
others, however. 

Hearings were held on bills that would 
have required 40 hours pay for 35 hours 
work but its supporters could not hide 
the fact that it would raise labor cost 
14 percent without any increase in pro- 
ductivity. This was a little too inflation- 
ary even for those who erroneously think 
that a little inflation is a good thing. 
The double time bill got a little further. 
It would have required double the base 
rate of pay for hours worked in excess of 
40 in industries singled out for this ques- 
tionable honor by committees appointed 
by the Secretary of Labor. When the 
administration could not please the un- 
ions with this, they decided to scrap it. 
It never made sense and when it turned 
out not to have political appeal; it had 
to go. 

The bill to extend the minimum wage 
coverage to hotels, motels, restaurants, 
resorts, and small logging operations 
came the closest to passage. Months of 
hearings were held. Several changes 
were made, The bill was even reported 
out by the subcommittee considering it. 
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But when it turned out that the sub- 
committee bill asked more questions 
than it answered, the full committee 
thought they better wait a while, so they 
deferred action on it. 

THE MINIMUM WAGE HAS DONE ITS JOB 


No one doubts that the Fair Labor 
Standards Act has been a benefit to the 
country. It forced the elimination of 
some oppressive conditions and ended 
whatever exploitation of workers was 
existent at the time of its passage. The 
act has been beneficial because it suc- 
ceeded in doing what it was designed to 
do: place a floor under wages and a ceil- 
ing over hours in those industries which 
because of their interstate nature were 
better regulated by the Federal rather 
than State Governments. The Fair 
Labor Standards Act was not designed 
to guarantee high wages or short hours 
or good fringe benefits. The achieve- 
ment of these ends was to be left to the 
workers and the individual employer to 
be determined in the light of the exist- 
ing economic situation in the individual 
plant. Now as a means of attracting 
votes, the faltering and misguided ad- 
ministration leadership wants to push on 
with the Fair Labor Standards Act be- 
yond its original purposes. They intend 
to make it more attractive without re- 
gard to what it would do. Even good 
things are subject to the law of diminish- 
ing returns under which their beneficial 
effects is lost when the good thing is 
pushed too far. Let us look at these pro- 
posals individually. 

A HIGHER MINIMUM WAGE MEANS A MINIMUM 
OF WORKERS 

Today we are at least on the threshold 
of the era of automation. Daily, ma- 
chines are developed which can do the 
work of humans. Machines in some ways 
do the job better than humans. Ma- 
chines work longer hours, provide a more 
uniform product, and are not afflicted by 
human frailties. However, these ma- 
chines are expensive and this is the chief 
factor militating against their increased 
use. However, if you artifically raise the 
cost of human labor, you force the plant 
owner to reassess the possibility of sav- 
ing money by buying the machine. 

A higher minimum wage does not con- 
fine its impact to the lowest paid workers. 
Differentials exist based on higher skill 
requirements in various jobs. When you 
raise the wage of your lowest paid work- 
ers, you necessarily have to raise the 
wage of every other worker up the ladder. 

These new machines have not replaced 
too many executives, but they are capa- 
ble of replacing a large number of mar- 
ginal workers. It is these marginal 
workers, those who have the minimum of 
skill and receive the minimum wage, who 
are most severely threatened by automa- 
tion. Today more and more education 
and skills are required for virtually every 
job. People displaced by automation 
have a very difficult time finding other 
work. A high minimum wage dis- 
courages training the older and slower- 
to-learn worker. The trend is to hire 
only those who already possess the skills 
to do the job. This practice is harmful 
to youths who have no training as well 
as to older people who have no currently 
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useful skills. Witness the remarks of 
Henry Hazlitt in the July 6 Newsweek: 

It is true that the highest percentage of 
present unemployment (averaging 5.3 per- 
cent in April 1964) is found among youths of 
14 to 19 (16.3 percent). But a large part of 
the blame for this must be put on a mini- 
mum legal wage which makes it uneconomi- 
cal to employ some of these people, who 
would otherwise be employed at a lower rate 
(which could still yield an income above the 
typical relief payment). 


As Dr. Jules Backman has remarked: 
Any increase in the minimum wage would 
increase joblessness by pricing out of the 
market workers at the lower end of the 
wage pyramid where unemployment is 
heaviest. 


A wage of $1.50 per hour is fine to the 
man who keeps his job, but it is a cruel 
jest to the marginal worker who finds 
himself replaced by a machine or facing 
the closed doors of a business forced to 
liquidate because it can’t afford the ma- 
chine to replace him. 

DOUBLE TIME FOR OVERTIME WILL NOT CREATE 
JOBS 


Another part of this dubious package 
of cost-increasing legislation was the bill 
providing double time for overtime work 
in industries where a committee set up 
by the Secretary of Labor finds “excessive 
overtime.” The President was really 
pushing this for a while, all the time pre- 
tending that it would create jobs. What 
he did not seem to realize is that over- 
time is already very expensive and most 
of it is unavoidable. This was top 
priority legislation for a while. 

I testified before the subcommittee 
which considered this bill. In opposi- 
tion to it, I said: 

The double pay or more for overtime bill 
would be bad in theory because double pay 
for overtime will not create new jobs. While 
the Secretary of Labor says that the equiva- 
lent number of new jobs represented by 
workers now working overtime is over 
900,000, he does not recognize that there 
are not available skilled men able to fill 
these positions full time. 

Because of limited plant space and equip- 
ment, most industries would be required to 
work overtime regardless of the penalty. 
Such industries, while finding the double 
pay penalty costly, would still find it cheaper 
to pay the overtime penalty than to train 
new workers, pay more fringe benefits, and 
expand their plant size. These industries 
would accordingly have to charge costs off 
to the consumer or have to absorb them 
themselves at a loss to profits and capital 
expansion. Some industries forced to pay 
penalty overtime rates may even have to 
reduce the scale of their business operations 
in order to remain competitive. The bill 
proposed proceeds on a false premise. Busi- 
nessmen do not prefer to pay overtime if 
they can avoid it. If industries could elimi- 
nate overtime, they would do so now, 


I also pointed out that double time 
for overtime could be “harmful not only 
to business but to the workingman and 
to the consumer”—CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, April 6, 1964, page 6921. The New 
York Times in a July 27 editorial, pre- 
sented by me in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, August 3, 1964, page 17837, stated: 

This proposal is no more realistic than 
organized labor’s demand for reducing the 
workweek * . The overtime solution is 


no solution at all, but as long as it receives 
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support in such high quarters, it will detract 
from other more meaningful and concrete 
efforts. 


The business community really showed 
its mettle in rising up against this leg- 
islation. I heard from many plants in 
my district, and I passed these remarks 
on to the subcommittee. Even the unions 
opposed it as introduced and finally the 
President decided to leave it hanging. 
It lay around the committee room for 
several months before the majority got 
around to finishing up the hearings on 
it. This way the majority was able to 
save face and not add any more trouble 
to the businessman and the marginal 
worker. 

LOCAL INDUSTRIES ARE BEST REGULATED BY 
STATE LAWS 

The Fair Labor Standards Act does 
not apply to every worker in the country 
nor should it. Purely local industries 
and those with special problems have al- 
ways been exempt from the act. In 
their desire to impose a full welfare state, 
the administration has been trying to 
bring the few remaining exempt workers 
under the act. Another part of the pack- 
age of wage-hour bills was designed to 
do this and it came the closest to passing. 
The bill is H.R. 11838, sponsored by Con- 
gressman ROOSEVELT. 

HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, AND LOGGERS 
THREATENED 

This bill would have for the first time 
brought hotels, motels, restaurants, re- 
sorts, small logging and many agricul- 
tural operations under the Federal 
wage-hour control. In the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, February 7, 1964, page 
2529, I pointed out: 

The Federal -Government wields a two- 
edged sword that cuts both ways when it 
deals with the hotel and motel industry. 
Uncle Sam is financing the construction of 
new and unneeded hotel space and at the 
same time stiffening regulations on exist- 
ing and established hotels and motels. 


Hearings were held all across the coun- 
try. The bill advanced all the way up 
to the full committee—the only one of 
the package to do so. While it did not 
pass, it was never defeated. It will like- 
ly be revived early in the next session of 
Congress. It is more likely that it will be 
revived and passed than any of the oth- 
er bills, though they all will be reintro- 
duced and each will be a serious threat 
to industry and to the workers they are 
designed to protect unless the complexion 
of Congress is changed as a result of 
events on November 3. These industries 
to be covered are all local industries. A 
hotel moves no goods in interstate com- 
merce. It is there to accept those peo- 
ple who would come to it. A restaurant 
is clearly a local industry. The perish- 
ability of its products requires purchases 
in the local market. Hotels and motels, 
restaurants and resorts hire their peo- 
ple in the local market. They sell serv- 
ice and service is a very human thing. 
The better it is sold, the more it costs to 
sell it. Productivity in the service in- 
dustry is necessarily limited. It has to 
be if the service is to be good, for the 
more a service employee divides his at- 
tention among guests, the poorer is the 
quality of the service. 
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In an era of increased automation, the 
service industries have done much to ab- 
sorb workers displaced by other indus- 
tries. These workers are often marginal 
workers. They are not always well edu- 
cated. They are often the old or very 
young and frequently temporary in the 
time they wish to serve. 

These people have been absorbed by 
hotels, motels, restaurants, and resorts, 
for it takes but little training to provide 
good service. Many pensioners work in 
our New Hampshire resorts. They want 
something to do. They need something 
to do for their happiness and well-being. 
They seek just enough income to supple- 
ment their retirement benefits. Age pre- 
cludes their working full time at arduous 
tasks. They are not skilled enough for 
many types of employment. They in 
turn do not demand high wages, and the 
employer being free of the Federal law, 
is permitted to pay them according to 
their contribution. 

We have a minimum wage law in New 
Hampshire that applies to hotels, motels, 
restaurants, and resorts. It provides a 
fair wage for pensioners and students 
alike, but it recognizes the value of the 
many other benefits these employees re- 
ceive, such as free meals, uniforms, and 
the very substantial factor of tips and 
lodging. The proposed Federal law does 
not adequately take into account these 
many benefits. 

In New Hampshire, we have many 
students who are able to complete college 
and go on to greater opportunities, only 
because they were able to find work in 
our hotels, motels, restaurants, and re- 
sorts. In New Hampshire we have many 
pensioners who are able to live com- 
fortably and avoid public welfare only 
because they, too, can find employment 
in these places. Is it wise to cut off this 
source of employment for these two 
groups of people solely because the Fed- 
eral Government wants to extend its 
already vast power? No, of course, it is 
not. But, about the only way we can 
convince the social planners of this is to 
make it clear at the polls. 


THE LOGGING PROBLEM 


Under the present wage-hour law, log- 
gers are exempt if they have less than 13 
employees. The reason for this is to free 
them of the tremendous bookkeeping 
burden and timekeeping burdens as well 
as a recognition of the fact that less than 
13 men just cannot cut enough trees to 
affect interstate commerce. I testified 
before the General Subcommittee on 
Labor concerning this problem. I said: 

Small timber operations are in danger of 
being crippled by proposed wage regulations. 


Speaking of the bookkeeping problem, 
I stated: 

In general, men engaged in logging opera- 
tions are able to earn and do earn substan- 
tially in excess of the minimum wage. The 
large companies, all of which are subject to 
the act, are able to record hours worked on 
their woods operations and pay overtime. 
But where the operation is small, the farmer 
or part-time operator cannot spend his time 
in supervision or in keeping time and other 
records. 


More than just wages, bookkeeping, 
and staying in business are at stake here. 
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There is an element of conservation to be 
considered as well. I referred to this 
also before the subcommittee when I 
said: 

An additional consideration is the fact that 
if the small farmer-owner crews are driven 
out of business, an important force behind 
selective cutting and good forestry practices 
may be lost. Larger crews working under the 
pressures of the act may be forced by cost 
factors to slash-cut for maximum immediate 
efficiency. This could be a serious setback 
for good forestry practices. 

BATTLES TO BE FOUGHT AGAIN NEXT YEAR 


The power-grabbing centralized- 
minded administration was defeated on 
this whole package of legislation this 
year. But their record shows that they 
do not give up easily. They will try 
again next year for sure. We will again 
face the threat of unwise increases in 
minimum wages, double time for over- 
time, more pay for less work, and ex- 
tension of the Federal minimum wage. 
There is but one solution. It is to return 
control of Congress to those who believe 
that business should be run chiefly and 
to the extent possible by businessmen 
and not by bureaucrats in Washington. 


PUBLIC LAW 480 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FrypLEy] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, next 
Monday this body is expected to consider, 
under suspension of rules, a 3-year ex- 
tension of Public Law 480. Under this 
program, surplus farm commodities are 
sold and/or donated abroad. 

It is a good idea gone astray. 

One reason—perhaps the principal 
reason—is the complex nature of the 
program. Sam Lubell, who once called 
farm legislation a “conspiracy against 
public understanding,” could very well 
have had Public Law 480 in mind as the 
prize exhibit to prove his contention. 

Most of the transactions under this 
program are described loosely as sales, 
but they are a far cry from sales in the 
usual commercial sense. Under title I 
of the act, we get paid for the commodi- 
ties in foreign currencies which are 
spendable only under severely limited 
rules. Still, the aura of commercial re- 
spectability lingers on, and few have the 
perseverance to dig into the complexities 
of the agreements which control how 
“sales” proceeds are used. Under section 
104(e) of title I, grants for economic 
development may be made without prior 
approval of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. In many instances, these grants 
have been excessive. The Congo, for 
example, received a 90-percent grant on 
a “sale” for foreign currency. 

Actually, this program has ranged far 
from its original twin purposes: Surplus 
commodity disposal and market devel- 
opment. 

It has become a massive although 
little-known foreign aid program which 
benefits friend and foe alike. 
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Indeed the magnitude of this program 
rivals that of the much-publicized and 
annually scrutinized foreign aid pro- 
gram. This body recently approved a 
foreign aid bill in the amount of $3 bil- 
lion, spending about a legislative week 
on the authorization, and another legis- 
lative week on the appropriation. 

The bill before us today authorizes a 
3-year program—not just one for a single 
year. Under title I alone it authorizes 
a total of $5.5 billion for this period. If 
the money is used evenly over the 3-year 
period, it will average $1.7 billion a year— 
over half the amount appropriated this 
year for foreign aid. Under title I, do- 
nations of an additional $1.3 billion are 
authorized. 

Spending may, at the option of the ad- 
ministration, be accelerated to the level 
of $2.5 billion a year under title I. In 
that case, of course, the authorization 
would be depleted at the end of 2 years. 

Instead of devoting the equivalent of 
2 legislative weeks each year to debating, 
scrutinizing, and improving this pro- 
gram, as in the case of the foreign aid 
program, we will now consider this 3- 
year bill under suspension of the rules, 
a procedure which prevents amendment 
and severely limits debate time to 20 
minutes on each side. 

The bill covers 3 years and this body 
will have but one look at it. It will not 
come back to us in the form of an appro- 
priations bill, because the entire program 
is financed by “back-door spending.” 

At the outset I described Public Law 
480 as a good idea gone astray. It has 
done a lot of good through the years, 
despite its wandering ways. Very defi- 
nitely H.R. 12298 provides improvements. 
These of course are described adequately 
in the committee report. 

Further improvement is badly needed. 
Back-door financing should be elimi- 
nated. Money to reimburse the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation should be au- 
thorized through appropriations before 
commitments are made. 

Most of all, careful annual scrutiny by 
Congress is needed. Congress has con- 
sistently and properly rejected proposals 
for multiyear authorizations for the for- 
eign aid program. The same policy 
should apply here. 

This program has heaped aid on 
friend and foe alike. Under title III 
donations, in 1964, 112 different coun- 
tries were benefited—even more than 
those benefited under the foreign aid 
program—see pages 19-22, committee re- 
port. This included such countries as 
Laos—now under the thumb of the Com- 
munist-dominated coalition. Commu- 
nist-leaning British Guiana, Communist 
Poland, Communist Yugoslavia, Commu- 
nist-leaning Indonesia, and Ghana— 
where the U.S. flag was recently ripped 
from the American flagpole. Forty- 
nine of these countries have also bene- 
fited from the giveaway feature of title 
I “sales’’—see pages 12-13, committee re- 
port. 
Title II of this program authorizes 
government-to-government donations to 
“friendly nations.” ‘These are straight- 
out gifts, unencumbered and uncon- 
fused by the “soft currency” rigmarole. 
Under section 107 of Public Law 480, 
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“friendly nation” means “any country 
other than (1) the U.S.S.R., or (2) any 
nation or area dominated or controlled 
by the foreign government or foreign or- 
ganization controlling the world Com- 
munist movement.” 

Table 4 on page 15 of the committee 
report lists nations which have received 
donations under this title. The list in- 
cludes such “friendly” nations as Czecho- 
slovakia, Soviet-occupied Germany, Hun- 
gary, and Yugoslavia. 

Defining these nations as “friendly” 
required a nifty bit of mental dexterity, 
and unfortunately nothing in this bill 
will prevent a repetition of this dex- 
terity in the future. 

Careful scrutiny should also be given 
to the effect of Public Law 480 on our 
farm commodity programs, The argu- 
ment is frequently advanced that Public 
Law 480 has enabled us to siphon off 
huge amounts of surplus grain which 
otherwise would be stored at high cost to 
the taxpayer. 

This siphoning process has also served 
to put off the day of reckoning when 
Congress must finally act. If this give- 
away program had not taken the pres- 
sure off, so to speak, Congress undoubt- 
edly would have faced up to its respon- 
sibilities long ago in regard to sound 
domestic legislation. 


A FREE PRESS AND AN INFORMED 
PUBLIC 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the text of my remarks Monday to the 
opening general session of the National 
Association of Counties’ convention at 
the Sheraton Park Hotel here in Wash- 
ington, My address follows: 

ADDRESS BY Mn. REUSS 

I am delighted to be here to discuss ways 
and means by which we public servants— 
Federal, State, and local—can keep the pub- 
lic informed. Though I am now on the Fed- 
eral payroll—recently refreshed—my first 
public job was as assistant corporation coun- 
sel for Milwaukee County years ago. And I 
found the county a mighty good place to 
work. 

If the people are to rule, they must know 
what is going on. As Patrick Henry said: 
“The liberties of the people never were, nor 
never will be, secure when the transactions 
of their rulers may be concealed from them.” 

Unfortunately, the transactions of rulers 
are still all too often concealed from the 
people. 

I want to talk this morning about what we 
in Washington and in the county seats can 
do to make sure that the press gets full ac- 
cess to information. And then I want to talk 
about what responsibilities citizens may rea- 
sonably ask of the press when it gets the in- 
formation it is after. 

The House Freedom of Information Sub- 
committee, of which I have the honor to be 
a member, was set up 10 years ago to safe- 
guard the public’s right to have Washing- 
ton officialdom make available, as near as 
possible, the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. 
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In the 10 years of the subcommittee's ex- 
istence, it has found a lot of Government 
Officials, both Republicans and Democrats, 
who have taken it upon themselves to de- 
cide what information the people shall have. 
They have forgotten about the public’s basic 
right to know. Instead their information 
policy goes something like this: 

They will make information about the op- 
erations of their agency freely available to 
the public unless they decide the informa- 
tion is merely “preliminary”; unless they 
decide the information is part of “an in- 
ternal document”; unless they believe the 
information would cause “controversy”; un- 
less they think the release of the informa- 
tion would not be “timely”; or unless the 
Official believes that the information might 
be “misunderstood” or “misinterpreted” by 
the people. 

These alibis reflect a disturbing lack of 
faith in the people and in our democratic 
processes. I grant you that in today’s world, 
certain information must be withheld for 
reasons of national security. But security 
has nothing whatever to do with many 
many cases of clamming up by the executive 
branch. For example: 

A few years ago the Pentagon attempted 

to keep the stamp of military secrecy on a 
new variation of the bow and arrow. 
One agency claimed a report on shark 
attacks was @ military secret, even though 
part of the report covered attacks in New 
York Harbor during the last century. 

Another agency tried to keep secret an 
engineering report that was based on the 
fact that water runs downhill. 

The information subcommittee puts con- 
tinuing pressure on the executive branch to 
let the people know what officials are doing. 
If it weren't for this, I’m afraid our secretive 
Officials would conceal even more. 

I wish I could report to you that the legis- 
lative branch of the Federal Government, by 
contrast, has an unblemished record with 
respect to the people’s right to know. But 
we in Congress, alas, are not without sin 
ourselves. 

Although Congress quite properly demands 
that the executive branch open up, Congress’ 
call to itself is somewhat less clarion. 

More than one-third of all sessions of 
congressional committees are held in secret— 
during 1963, 1,463 of 3,868, or 38 percent, 
were closed to the public. Of course it is 
proper that hearings where matters of secu- 
rity, or matters tending to degrade an in- 
dividual, are discussed, be held behind closed 
doors. But executive sessions are used— 
unjustifiably—in a great many other cases. 

In the House, the Apporpriations Com- 
mitee holds all its meetings in secret. 

In both Chambers, the processes of amend- 
ing and preparing legislation for the floor, 
and voting on it—the so-called markup“ 
is likewise traditionally held in secret. I 
believe that the public has a right to know 
how its Representatives vote, and why. 

A third example is the discharge petition 
procedure in the House, whereby 218 Mem- 
bers may, by signing a petition, bring a bill 
out on the floor despite a recalcitrant com- 
mittee. The names of the signers of a dis- 
charge petition are supposed to be kept 
secret, except for what the press can get 
through frequent leaks. Here again, the 
public is entitled to know how its Repre- 
sentatives are representing it. 

So far, I have been talking about the pub- 
lic’s right to know at the Federal level. But 
I’m afraid the problem of secrecy exists at the 
county seat as well. A 1959 survey by the 
State University of Iowa on freedom of infor- 
mation in Iowa concluded that “of all the 
agencies of government * * * the county 
board of supervisors causes the most difi- 
culty.” Increasingly, I think, the trend 
among county governments will be toward 
more freedom of public access to their delib- 
erations. 
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But I do not wish to leave the impression 
that a local citizenry can become well in- 
formed simply because county officials lift 
the veil of secrecy. In addition to the nega- 
tive action of coming clean, there must be 
a positive effort by county officials to inform 
the public. For instance: 

1. Readable reports on county activities 
should be made frequently. Only 250 cities, 
and fewer counties, issue even annual re- 
ports today. New county ordinances often 
are fully reprinted, complete with legal jar- 
gon, in the press. But it is up to the county 
to go beyond this, and inform people in sim- 
ple and understandable terms what is being 
accomplished. 

2. County officials need the wherewithal 
to communicate with their constituents. 
Congressmen have elaborate telephone and 
mail and secretarial allowances to make pos- 
sible this communication. Only recently 
some of the larger counties, like Fairfax, Va., 
have been providing secretarial help for their 
supervisors. Much more is needed. 

3. County public information officers are 
still much too rare. The citizen should not 
be allowed to wander around the courthouse 
endlessly looking for someone to answer his 
question, 

The problem of a county’s getting its mes- 
Sage across from the courthouse to the peo- 
ple, I suspect, is a little like the problem 
of the Voice of America’s getting America’s 
message out to the world, If our national 
policy is dynamic, if we are going somewhere, 
if it is being carried out by live-wire human 
beings, the Voice of America’s job is that 
much easier. 

So it is with the county. County public 
relations are going to be that much better 
depending on how well counties do their jobs. 
Here, without getting into substantive mat- 
ters, I can suggest two areas in which county 
governments are making great forward 
strides. When they do, it makes the county 
story that much easier to tell. 

The first has to do with metropolitan gov- 
ernment. Often the county is the most ap- 
propriate unit of government with geographic 
jurisdiction over an entire built-up area. 
There is no reason why the need for metro- 
politan government today cannot be very 
largely met by county government, with its 
increased responsibility for health and trans- 
portation and welfare and recreation. This is 
exactly what is happening in my home com- 
munity of Milwaukee today, and we are all 
benefiting. 

A second spectacular opportunity for 
county government lies in the elected coun- 
ty executive. We in Milwaukee County have 
had a most exciting development of this 
function under our first County Executive 
John Doyne. John Doyne happens to be an 
absolutely first-class public servant. For 
some years before he became county execu- 
tive, he was a Milwaukee County supervisor— 
1 out of 20 Milwaukee County supervisors. 
I'm sure he was saying and doing many 
worthwhile things in those days but I’m 
darned if I ever read much about it. The 
press in Milwaukee had no focus of county 
government, no executive, on which to con- 
centrate. So the Milwaukee County story 
largely went untold. Now, with John Doyne 
as county executive, more and more Mil- 
waukeeans are learning what an effective 
and responsive local government a modern 
county can be. 

The moral of this story of the metropoli- 
tan county and of the county executive is 
this: the press and the public will be a lot 
more interested and a lot better informed, 
if there is something dynamic going on. 

But the public’s right to know—in Wash- 
ington and in the county seat—becomes 
valueless if the newspapers and other media 
fail to do an adequate job of informing our 
people. Though America is blessed with 


some of the best newspapers and newspaper- 
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men in the world, our press is a long way 
from being ect. 

Specifically, it suffers from the twin evils 
of bias and blandness. 

I doubt that there is a public official in 
this room who has not, at one time or an- 
other, been the victim of reporting that is 
just plain unfair by any standard. And I 
know that even more frequently, we and 
our constituents are bored to tears by 
bland reporting—protective colorlessness— 
that comes when an editor, usually a monop- 
oly editor in a one-paper town, is nervous 
about antagonizing any part of his market. 

But however much we in public life may 
suffer at the hands of a press occasionally 
afflicted with bias or with blandness, the con- 
cept of a free press requires that we grin and 
bear it. A free press may be a hair shirt 
but it is one that we must wear if we value 
a free society. 

So it is no laughing matter to read that 
Mr. Buz E. Lukens, president of the National 
Federation of Young Republicans, has 
called for help in a “10-year program for the 
takeover of the press by young Republicans.” 
If this country ever has to put up with a 
press deliberately packed by agents of any 
political party, consciously shaping the 
news to fit their own ends, that will be the 
end of democracy. These tactics of infiltra- 
tion and subversion are the tactics of the 
John Birch Society, and of all other ex- 
tremists who claim to hold the key to final 
truth. 

Since they believe they hold the key to 
final truth, they believe that no debate is 
necessary. If they are successful, no debate 
will be ble. 

The anand takeover is not the only 
ominous cloud over freedom of the press. 

One of Senator GOLDWATER'S cam 
aides, Stephen Shadegg, tells how in the 
1958 Arizona campaign he followed the ad- 
vice of Mao Tse-Tung. “We had cell group 
members working for most of the radio and 
television outlets in Arizona.” Apparently, 
what’s good for Arizona in 1958 is good for 
the Nation in 1964, 

Reporters covering the Republican con- 
vention in San Francisco were met with 
consistent hostility. They were the subject 
of a drumfire of charges. 

A TV reporter was manhandled and 
hustled from the hall, in a misunderstand- 
ing that clearly reflected the spirit of the 
convention. 

Delegates wore badges that read: “Stamp 
out Huntley and Brinkley“ some in jest, 

ny in bitter seriousness. 

The delegates and a former President 
seemed unable to understand the distinction 
which the American press makes more 
sharply and more consistently than any other 
between the roles of reporting and com- 
menting. The convention's uproar over 
columnists and commentators underlined 
the fact that rarely has a party selected a 
candidate whose public pronouncements re- 
quire more interpretation and exposition, 
more columns and more comment. 

The assault upon the integrity and credi- 
bility of the press, the unparalleled spate 
of charges of misquotation,“ lying,“ and 
“dishonesty” on the part of the press, are 
all the more amazing since they come from 
representatives of a party that has always 
enjoyed the editorial support of a vast ma- 
jority of America’s newspapers. 

In the presidential elections since 1948, the 
Republican candidate has had the editorial 
support of as many as 68 percent of America’s 
daily newspapers, and never fewer than 54 
percent. The Democratic nominee has had 
the backing of only 16, 15, 17, and 15 percent 
of the papers. 

James Madison was chairman of the com- 
mittee that drafted the first amendment. 
“Knowledge,” he said, “will forever govern 
ignorance, and a people who mean to be their 
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own governors must arm themselves with 
the power knowledge gives. A popular gov- 
ernment without popular information or the 
means of acquiring it, is but a prologue to 
a farce.” 

For the future of our democracy we need 
an end to every trace of unnecessary secrecy 
in government—whether at the Federal, 
State, or local level, in the executive or legis- 
lative branch. We need affirmative programs 
to keep the people informed. We need a 
press that should be fair and must be free. 

With all of these, we might just squeak by. 


PANAMA CANAL ZONE: SOVER- 
EIGNTY AND PROTECTION 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fl oop] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in an ad- 
dress to this body on May 5, 1964, en- 
titled, “Under Two Flags: Blunders, Con- 
fusion, and Chaos at Panama,” I empha- 
sized the prime cause of our problems 
in the Canal Zone, and quoted an ex- 
tended correspondence with that depart- 
ment in support of my views. 

Two of the most alarming actions by 
our Officials as regards the canal were: 
First, the 1960 formal display of the 
Panama flag in the Canal Zone, which 
served to confuse the question of sover- 
eignty and opened the door to chaos; and 
second, an attempted hiring of Pana- 
manian nationals in 1964 as members of 
the Canal Zone police force. 

The original single-flag display in the 
zone during the last 4 years has been 
extended to numerous additional places 
and caused the removal of the U.S. flag 
from certain important sites, such as the 
Governor’s mansion. The hiring of 
aliens as Canal Zone police, because of 
its condemnation in the Congress as be- 
ing tantamount to treason, has been 
delayed but this dangerous proposal has 
not been abandoned. Does this mean 
that after the adjournment of the Con- 
gress this plan will be put into effect just 
as was the case in the 1960 flag display? 

Our late distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, Rep- 
resentative Clarence Cannon, in a move 
to help bring order out of confusion and 
chaos in the Canal Zone, introduced 
House Concurrent Resolution 105 in the 
first session of the present Congress to 
clarify and make definite our treaty bases 
policy as regards the Canal Zone and 
Panama Canal. 

My able and distinguished colleague 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow] and I introduced 
identical measures. All of these—House 
Concurrent Resolutions 105, 113, and 
120—are before the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, which, as yet, has not acted 
thereon. It is understood that elements 
in the Department of State oppose this 
greatly needed declaration of policy be- 
cause such action might offend Panama. 
Instead, such action by the Congress 
would actually benefit both Panama and 
the United States because it would up- 
hold the indispensable authority of our 
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Government in the exercise of its grave 
responsibilities with respect to the oper- 
ation and maintenance of the canal. 

The legislative commission of the 
American Legion, in a letter dated July 
28, 1964, forwarded to me copies of the 
resolution of its 1963 annual convention 
opposing surrender of U.S. jurisdiction 
over the Canal Zone and Panama Canal 
and supporting House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 105, and of the commission’s June 
18, 1964, letter to Senator ALLEN J. EL- 
LENDER in opposition to the employment 
of Panamanian nationals as members of 
the Canal Zone police force. 

The vital question of U.S. policy as 
to the Panama Canal is not one of par- 
tisan character but a matter to be de- 
cided on the highest plane of statesman- 
ship in which the Congress is the ulti- 
mate authority. It would, indeed, be 
splendid if both of the two great politi- 
cal parties would unite in upholding the 
indispensable authority of the United 
States in the premises. I have not the 
slightest doubt that such unity would be 
welcomed by the citizens and taxpayers 
of our country. 

In these connections, I would again 
stress that the two current key problems 
relating to the Panama Canal are sov- 
ereignty and protection, which certainly 
cannot be dealt with by half measures. 
Thus, in line with the considered views 
of such organizations as the American 
Legion and many others which have for- 
mally expressed their stands, I again 
urge prompt action on House Concurrent 
Resolution 105 and on legislation to pro- 
hibit employment of aliens in security 
positions in the Canal Zone. 

In reply, Mr. Speaker, to elements in 
our Government who have shown their 
readiness to liquidate U.S. control over 
the Canal Zone and Panama Canal, I 
would ask the question: With how much 
less authority than that granted the 
United States by treaty and which it has 
always exercised, can our Nation per- 
form its treaty required canal functions 
for the benefit of the entire world? Let 
some responsible authority in the execu- 
tive branch answer this question. The 
people of our country and the Congress 
would like to have the answer. 

The previously cited papers and House 
Concurrent Resolution 105 follow: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D.C., July 28, 1964. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Thank you very 
much for your letter of July 24, 1964, in 
connection with House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 105 and your suggestion that the Ameri- 
can Legion may wish to support this 
resolution. 

I am happy to advise you that the Amer- 
ican Legion is on record in support of House 
Concurrent Resolution 105 on the basis of 
resolution No. 335, adopted at the 1963 na- 
tional convention, a copy of which is en- 
closed. We wrote to the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee on June 12, 1963, requesting an op- 
portunity to testify in support of this resolu- 
tion when hearings were scheduled. Appar- 
ently the committee has taken no action to 
consider this measure. 

In connection with the same general sub- 
ject, we recently wrote a letter to Senator 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, chairman of the Appro- 
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priations Subcommittee on Public Works, 
protesting the plan announced by the Goy- 
ernor of the Canal Zone to hire Panamanian 
citizens as policemen within the Canal Zone. 
A copy of our letter is also enclosed. 

We appreciate your concern in these mat- 
ters. I am sure you appreciate the fact that 
our organization can do very little if the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs does not 
schedule the resolution for consideration. 

With best wishes, Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN S. MEARS, 
Assistant Director. 


RESOLUTION 335 


Resolution of the 45th Annual National 
Convention of the American Legion, Miami 
Beach, Fla., Sept. 10-12, 1963 

Committee: Foreign Relations. 

Subject: Surrender of U.S. jurisdiction over 
the Canal Zone and the Panama Canal 
opposed. 

Whereas the United States, by treaty with 
the Republic of Panama, acquired complete 
and exclusive sovereignty over the Canal 
Zone, in perpetuity, for the construction, 
maintenance, operation, sanitation, and pro- 
tection of the Panama Canal; and 

Whereas because of continuing claims of 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone by Panama 
which, if granted, would liquidate U.S. con- 
trol of the Panama Canal and the Canal 
Zone, it is deemed necessary and timely that 
the American Legion continue to oppose any 
effort to relinquish U.S. sovereignty over the 
Panama Canal and the Canal Zone, and to 
support all legislation aimed at preventing 
further erosion of our Government's exclu- 
sive control over the Panama Canal Zone: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the 45th Annual National 
Convention of the American Legion, as- 
sembled in Miami Beach, Fla., September 
10-12, 1963, That the American Legion in- 
sists that the Government of the United 
States make clear to the Republic of Pan- 
ama that the sovereign rights, power, and 
authority of the United States within the 
Canal Zone are not negotiable, and that there 
will be no treaty with Panama liquidating 
or changing our control over the Panama 
Canal; and be it further 

Resolved, That the American Legion sup- 
port and endorse all legislation introduced 
into Congress supporting our objectives on 
this subject including, but not limited to, 
House Concurrent Resolution 105 of March 4, 
1963; and be it further 

Resolved, That this legislative objective 
(and the reasons therefor) be given the wid- 
est possible news coverage through Ameri- 
can Legion publications and other available 
news media; and be it further 

Resolved, That the provisions of resolu- 
tion No. 230 of the 1962 national convention 
are hereby reiterated and reemphasized. 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., June 18, 1964. 

Hon, ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Works, 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, 2.0. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN ELLEN DER: This is in con- 
nection with H.R. 11579, the public works 
appropriations bill, which passed the House 
of Representatives June 16, and which we 
understand will be assigned to your sub- 
committee for consideration. 

The American Legion is concerned with 
that portion of the bill which would provide 
funds for the salaries of policemen for the 
Panama Canal Zone. We understand that 


it is the intention of the Governor of the 
zone to use these funds to hire policemen 
without regard to their nationality. 

It is our firm conviction that the hiring 
of Panamanian nationals as Canal Zone po- 
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licemen would be but another step in a 
series of actions undertaken by our Govern- 
ment as an appeasement measure which will 
ultimately lead to a worsening of an already 
undesirable situation. 

In January of this year, immediately fol- 
lowing the January 9, 1964, attack upon the 
Canal Zone by Panama citizens, our na- 
tional commander, Daniel F. Foley, sent & 
telegram to President Johnson in which he 
said: “The American Legion has observed 
with increasing concern the deteriorating 
situation involving the Panama Canal Zone. 
This organization fully supports the posi- 
tion taken by the administration that the 
treaty with Panama in giving the United 
States exclusive sovereignty over the Canal 
Zone in perpetuity is not negotiable.” To 
the best of our knowledge this position of 
our Government with respect to the treaty 
with the Government of Panama has not 
changed. We are at a loss to understand 
why the Governor of the Canal Zone, Robert 
J. Fleming, Jr., apparently on his own initia- 
tive, would decide to take such a step in 
the wake of the January 1964, riotous attack 
upon the Canal Zone, and in the light of 
our Government’s announced position. 

This proposal, combined with the flying 
of the Panamanian flag beside our own, the 
use of Panamanian stamps, and the recog- 
nition within the Canal Zone of exequaturs 
issued by the Republic of Panama, are not 
only acts of appeasement on our part, but 
result in giving to the Government of 
Panama the indicia of sovereignty and con- 
trol it so desperately desires. We say 
“desperate” because there is strong evidence 
the Panamanian Government condoned and 
abetted the illegal riots of January last in its 
efforts to achieve its goal. 

There can be no doubt that such acts are 
not in the best interest of the United States. 
In the case of Doyle v. Fleming (Civil No. 
5456, U.S. District Court for the District of 
the Canal Zone, Balboa Division), Judge 
Guthrie F. Crowe in his memorandum opin- 
ion of July 8, 1963, made the following ob- 
servations: “It may well be that the acts 
of defendant, Fleming, in raising the flag of 
Panama daily beside that of the United 
States, using stamps supplied by Panama and 

g in the Canal Zone exequaturs 
issued by the Republic of Panama are against 
the interests of the United States and its 
citizens and taxpayers. Certainly such 
actions are confusing and not understood. 
The flying of two national flags side by side 
in a disputed territory for an undeclared 
purpose is a position of weakness that can 
lead to further misunderstanding and 
discord.” 

This decision, of course, was rendered in 
connection with the flag issue and prior to 
the announcement that Panamanian na- 
tionals would be hired as Canal Zone police- 
men. However, Judge Crowe went on to say, 
“The people living in the Canal Zone are 
entitled to police protection, adequate courts, 
orderly government, health programs, and all 
of the things that stem from the sovereign. 
When the sovereign is uncertain and in doubt 
these fundamental rights are of necessity 
weakened and may be lost.” It is inconceiv- 
able that the Governor of the Canal Zone 
now proposes to hire as policemen, individ- 
uals who owe their allegience to the flag of 
Panama, and who may have been members 
of the violent mob which invaded the Canal 
Zone, and to entrust them with the duty and 
responsibility of providing the police pro- 
tection due US. citizens by our Government. 

There is a further danger in this move. 
In an address by Ambassador Ellsworth 
Bunker, Representative of the United States, 
Council of the Organization of American 
States, on January 31, 1964, in reference to 
the January 9, 1964, riots, the following state- 
ment was made: “If an investigation is 
made * * * it will show that violent mobs, 
infiltrated and led by extremists, including 
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persons trained in Communist countries for 
political action of the kind that took place, 
assaulted the zone on a wide perimeter 
setting fire to buildings inside the zone and 
attacking with incendiary bombs and rocks 
the people who were inside. It will show 
that the Government of Panama, instead of 
attempting to restore order, was, through a 
controlled press, television, and radio, in- 
citing the people to attack and to violence.” 
These allegations have recently been sub- 
stantiated by the OAS investigating team 
composed of impartial jurists. Who can say 
that it would not be possible for subversive 
agents to be hired as Canal Zone policemen? 
If another riot occurs, who can say what 
side these foreign nationals will take? Also, 
if some are subversive, who can say what 
terrible deeds they may commit during such 
a riot while clothed in a uniform of the 
United States. 

The American Legion is deeply concerned 
over this matter and urges you and the mem- 
bers of your subcommittee to restrict the 
use of funds for the payment of salaries of 
policemen in the Canal Zone to U.S. citizens. 
We make this request because we consider 
the hiring of Panamanian nationals to per- 
form police duty in the zone to be incom- 
patible with the stated policy of this Govern- 
ment concerning our treaty rights in the 
Canal Zone and is not in the best interests 
of the United States and its citizens. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, we would ap- 
preciate it very much if you would incor- 
porate this letter in the printed record of 
the hearings on this bill. Enclosed is a copy 
of resolution No. 27, on this subject, which 
was adopted by the national executive com- 
mittee at its meeting in Indianapolis, Ind., 
April 30 to May 1, 1964. We believe it would 
be appropriate if this resolution was also in- 
cluded in the record of the hearings. 

With best wishes, Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE H. OLSON, 
Director. 


H. Con. Res. 105 


Whereas the United States, under the Hay- 
Bunau-Varilla Treaty of 1903 with Panama, 
acquired complete and exclusive sovereignty 
over the Canal Zone in perpetuity for con- 
struction of the Panama Canal and its per- 
petual maintenance, operation, sanitation, 
and protection; and 

Whereas all jurisdiction of the Republic of 
Panama over the Canal Zone ceased on ex- 
change or ratifications of the 1903 treaty on 
February 26, 1904; and 

Whereas since that time the United States 
has continuously exercised exclusive sov- 
ereignty and control over the Canal Zone and 
the Panama Canal; and 

Whereas where the responsibility is im- 
posed there must be given for its effectuation 
adequate authority; and with respect to the 
Panama Canal the treaty of 1903 so provided; 
and 

Whereas the United States has fully and 
effectively discharged all its treaty obligations 
with respect to the Panama Canal and the 
only legitimate interest that Panama can 
have in the sovereignty of the Canal Zone is 
one of reversionary character that can never 
become operative unless the United States 
should abandon the canal enterprise; and 

Whereas the policy of the United States 
since President Hayes’ message to the Con- 
gress on March 8, 1880, has been for an inter- 
oceanic canal “under American control,” that 
is to say, under the control of the United 
States; and 

Whereas the grant by Panama to the 
United States of exclusive sovereignty over 
the Canal Zone for the aforesaid purposes 
was an absolute, indispensable condition 
precedent to the great task undertaken by 
the United States in the construction and 
perpetual maintenance, operation, sanitation, 
and protection of the Panama Canal, for the 
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benefit of the entire world; and for which 
rights, the United States has paid the Re- 
public of Panama the full indemnity and 
annuities agreed upon by the two nations; 
and 

Whereas on February 2, 1960, the House 
of Representatives in the Eighty-sixth Con- 
gress, by an overwhelming vote, approved H. 
Con. Res. 459, favorably reported by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, as follows: 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that any variation in the 
traditional interpretation of the treaties of 
1903, 1936, and 1955 between the United 
States and the Republic of Panama, with 
special reference to matters concerning terri- 
torial sovereignty shall be made only pur- 
suant to treaty”; and 
Whereas, because of continuing claims of 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone by Panama 
which, if granted, would liquidate United 
States control of the Panama Canal and 
Canal Zone a further declaration by the 
Eighty-eighth Congress is deemed necessary 
and timely: Now, therefore, bt it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That (1) the 
United States, under treaty provisions, con- 
stitutionally acquired and holds, in per- 
petuity, exclusive sovereignty and control 
over the Canal Zone for the construction of 
the Panama Canal and its perpetual main- 
tenance, operation, sanitation, and protec- 
tion; and 

(2) That there can be no just claim by 
the Republic of Panama for the exercise of 
any sovereignty of whatever character over 
the Canal Zone so long as the United States 
discharges its duties and obligations with 
respect to the canal; and 

(3) That the formal display of any official 
flag over the Canal Zone other than that of 
the United States is violative of law, treaty, 
international usage, and the historic canal 
policy of the United States as fully upheld 
by its highest courts and administrative of- 
ficials; and will lead to confusion and chaos 
in the administration of the Panama Canal 
enterprise. 

(4) That the provisions of House Concur- 
rent Resolution 459, Eighty-sixth Congress, 
are reiterated and reemphasized. 


THE AMERICAN GUILD OF VARIETY 
ARTISTS GIVES FHANKS TO PRES- 
IDENT LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GonzaLEz] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
July-August 1964 issue of the AGVA 
News, published by the American Guild 
of Variety Artists, contains a letter from 
the AGVA to President Lyndon B. John- 
son. This letter expresses the appre- 
ciation by the members of the guild for 
the manner in which President Johnson 
took over the reins of Government on 
that terrible day last November when 
President Kennedy was assassinated. 
That day and the ones that followed 
were a critical time, and this democracy 
was faced with one of the most serious 
tests of its history; namely, whether in 
an open society a representational form 
of government can successfully change 
its chief executive upon the death of its 
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elected President. We have lost Pres- 
idents before. But never in the nuclear 
age when international tensions con- 
stantly pose a threat to world peace. 
The test has been met, thanks to the 
orderly procedures established by our 
laws and thanks to President Lyndon B. 
Johnson. As the AGVA states in its let- 
ter to the President: 

All the world and all America can never 
forget how you took over the reins of gov- 
ernment without the heart or the pulse of 
our country skipping a beat. 


With unanimous consent of the Mem- 
bers of this House, I am inserting the 
letter from the American Guild of 
Variety Artists to the President in the 
RECORD. 


The Honorable LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

My Dear MR. PRESIDENT: All of the world 
and all of America can never forget how you 
took over the reins of government without 
the heart or the pulse of our country skipping 
a beat. 

The battle for survival and human decency 
cannot be yours alone. All of us have a 
stake in your fight for civil rights, antipov- 
erty, old-age security, juvenile decency and 
insurance for peace. The people of the en- 
tertainment world have always been in the 
frontline trenches in every fight for human 
dignity. We now offer you our talents and 
our hearts to help you in this battle for the 
freedom of the world. All you have to do is 
call on us, and we will be ready to help. 

Yours very sincerely, 
AMERICAN GUILD OF VARIETY 
ARTISTS, 
Jory Apams, President. 


GOLDWATER GIVES COMFORT TO 
THE EXTREMISTS 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GonzaLEz] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, if 
there was any doubt as to which elements 
in our society the now infamous apology 
for extremism in the Republican 
nominee’s acceptance speech was in- 
tended to attract and benefit, that doubt 
has been dispelled by the manner in 
which the extremists and fanatics them- 
selves have taken that statement to their 
bosoms. One such rightwing extremist 
is Dan Smoot, who publishes the Dan 
Smoot Report, a weekly magazine, in 
Dallas, Tex. 

Smoot formerly was the commentator 
for 3% years for H. L. Hunt’s “Facts 
Forum,” a now defunct radio program 
famous for its belief that “a democracy 
is the most evil kind of government pos- 
sible.” And Smoot has stated that 
“modern liberalism, communism, and 
fascism are all essentially the same.” 

In the Dan Smoot Report dated Au- 
gust 10, 1964, he has this to say: 

“Every conservative should remember and 
live by the splendid lines from Senator 
GOLDWATER’s acceptance speech at San Fran- 


“e + + extremism in the defense of liberty 
is no vice * * * moderation in the pursuit 
of justice is no virtue.” 
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No amount of pussyfooting over that 
statement, no second thoughts about it, 
no interpretations, interpolations, trans- 
lations, or explanations can change the 
fact that this statement is equivalent to 
the proposition that the ends justify the 
means. That proposition, of course, is 
the one by which Adolph Hitler lived, 
and by which millions of his victims 
died. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION ON CON- 
FLICT OF INTEREST AS IT AF- 
FECTS MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hanna] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I have this 
day introduced a bill which attempts to 
give constructive attention to the prob- 
lem of conflict of interest as that problem 
affects Members of Congress. It has 
seemed to me that there exists some 
irrefutable argument for public interest 
in the private holdings of public servants 
including elected representatives. It is 
equally clear that there exists ample 
justification for the concern of office- 
holders that any disclosure would be 
distorted and abused by his political 
opponents. The difficulty then comes of 
giving a public disclosure to that. extent 
which assures that some objective third- 
party assessment of possible conflict 
situations has been made and the results 
of the determination published. 

The bodies of the House or the Senate 
nor any components thereof could scarce 
place themselves in the position of deter- 
mining the seating of a member on the 
difficult problem of conflict of interest. 
It is so much a matter of degree and is 
a value judgment best left to the people 
who select their representative, These 
bodies or their appropriate committee 
could and should provide a mechanism 
whereby the member could make his dis- 
closure of private holdings in a forum 
untainted by political distortion and 
could allow that forum to publish the 
conclusion as to whether any substan- 
tive question of conflict of interest is 
present. 

The average representative is on the 
horns of a particularly difficult and pain- 
ful dilemma. If he wishes to make a dis- 
closure which would remove all doubt 
as to his condition and status, there 
exists no appropriate machinery for such 
disclosure. An offer to so disclose, with- 
out adequate mechanism, is apt to be a 
self-serving declaration. On the other 
hand unless the disclosure for those per- 
sons who have some outside involve- 
ments and interests are intelligently 
handled, a matter of slight significance 
could be cast by political opponents in a 
garb or setting to make such matter of 
extreme importance in a given campaign. 

Conflict of interest is a very complex 
thing. There is the obvious point where 
all agree that conflict exists. Such as 
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where a Representative or Senator has 
@ pecuniary interest in a contract made 
by the Government and where his de- 
cision aids in the commitment of his 
Government to the contract. There are 
the cases where the Representative acts 
on a fee to serve a client in the same 
place where he would be obligated to 
act as an official for a constituent. If 
he uses his office for a fee as he is elected 
to use it for service, a conflict is obvious. 
Where the judgment becomes more dif- 
ficult is the instance where the Repre- 
sentative has some stock or other owner- 
ship interest in a business activity af- 
fected affirmatively or adversely by legis- 
lation which lies before a committee of 
which he is a member. 

Here the field ranges wide. His in- 
terest may be small in comparison to 
the total ownership. His particular in- 
terest may be in a particular segment 
of a large class so to be affected. A 
question of degree of self-interest may 
here be raised. Again it can be argued 
that within any committee there should 
be men experienced in the matters upon 
which they must make decisions. Such 
experience ordinarily follows from in- 
terest and activity in the field. This 
does not of itself necessarily dictate that 
such a person will pursue self-interest 
in conflict with or contrary to public in- 
terest. Here it would seem that if full 
disclosure has been made as to what 
the self-held interest is, the constituency 
could judge against the record of the 
Member as to whether public trust has 
been abused. 

I have attempted in the proposal set 
before this body to provide a simplified 
and direct machinery for disclosure by 
individual Members. This disclosure is 
to a committee of his peers in the body 
in which he serves. These peers are to 
judge the disclosure and the Members 
committee assignments and determine 
the question of conflict. They are to 
thereafter make findings and publish 
them annually. The bill provides first, 
for constitutionality of the measure as 
a law establishing rules for both Houses. 
Second, filing by Members of a copy of 
income tax forms to disclose annual in- 
come and inventory of property to show 
assets. These are filed with the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration in the 
Senate, and the Committee on House 
Administration in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The committees may request 
further information if deemed necessary 
for a finding or may waive such filings as 
are deemed unnecessary for such find- 
ings. The findings shall report the pres- 
ence or absence in the committees’ judg- 
ment of a substantial question of con- 
flict of interest with respect to questions 
of public policy coming before the com- 
mittee to which the Member has been 
assigned. Objections to findings may be 
filed by Members adversely affected. The 
bill leaves to the judgment of the electors 
of respective constituencies the question 
of the Members continued service in the 
light of the findings. 

A Member may or may not submit the 
required documents. In the absence of 
such filings the committee would simply 
report the failure to file. 
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There may be and probably are valid 
criticisms to the approach here at- 
tempted. It may be asserted that many 
persons will refuse to make themselves 
available for office, if they are to lose the 
privacy of their personal affairs. How- 
ever that may be, it does seem that some 
approach which shows respect for the 
integrity of the Member and respect for 
the right of the public to make a selec- 
tion based on an appraisal of a particu- 
lar candidates private interest in public 
policy should be devised. 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dappario] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RecorpD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, in a 
complex industrial society such as ours 
where the impact of science and tech- 
nology is daily becoming more direct 
and influential, the Congress has a re- 
sponsibility to itself and the American 
people to maintain and continually up- 
grade its ability to interpret and utilize 
available scientific information. As the 
amount of Federal support in the fields 
of science rises above $15 million, the 
need to pinpoint the kinds and types of 
scientific information and advice that 
can be useful to Congress in determining 
national policies becomes clear. 

As a result of this need I asked the 
committee staff of the Subcommittee on 
Science, Research, and Development, to 
make a preliminary investigation to in- 
ventory and assess the ways in which 
existing sources already available to the 
committees charged with handling 
scientific and technological issues can be 
made more effective. The study has re- 
cently been published and is the fourth 
such report this year in the subcom- 
mittee’s continuing study of the complex 
relationships between Government and 
science. The study, while not conclu- 
sive, suggests that the nature of the prob- 
lem may be somewhat different in char- 
acter than has been supposed and that 
steps are now available to help solve it. 
The needs appear to have a stronger 
policy and management flavor than a 
technical direction. 

The strengthening of existing chan- 
nels of aid and the use of others that 
have been less than fully employed can 
go a long way in providing for congres- 
sional requirements. Several specific 
recommendations are increased use of ad 
hoe consultant groups; improved liaison 
with the President’s Office of Science 
and Technology, the Academy of Sci- 
ences, and the proposed Academy of 
Engineering; the strengthening of com- 
mittee staffs; and the improvement of 
the scientific divisions of the Legislative 
Reference Service. Perhaps the most im- 
portant recommendation is for closer 
cooperation among the different congres- 
sional committees which deal with vary- 
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ing facets of the same scientific or tech- 
nological problems. 

The critical need for Congress to study 
and evaluate its uses of scientific in- 
formation cannot be minimized. It is im- 
perative that we be prepared to assemble 
the necessary information for Congress to 
make complex policy decisions in order 
to meet national goals. As I have in- 
dicated we are more concerned with the 
policy of the decision than its technical 
aspects. In making these decisions the 
translation and conversion of scientific 
and technical information into policy 
terms is essential. 

This staff study is important in meet- 
ing these needs and furnishes insight into 
the problems which Congress faces daily. 
It highlights these needs which will re- 
quire further definition as the Congress 
faces increasingly technical decisions in 
the years to come. 


ELECTRON MICROSCOPES—NECES- 
SITY FOR PROTECTING DOMES- 
TIC MANUFACTURERS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New Jersey 
ore CAHILL] is recognized for 15 min- 
utes. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, in June of 
1961, H.R. 3385 passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives and was later signed into 
law by the late President John F. Ken- 
nedy. This bill exempted foreign man- 
ufacturers of electron microscopes from 
payment of import duties. The bill was 
enacted under the impression that there 
were no domestic manufacturers of elec- 
tron microscopes in the United States. 
Mr. Ikard, of Texas, and Mr. MILLs, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means later acknowledged 
that at the time H.R. 3385 was passed it 
was their sincere belief and conviction 
that electron microscopes could only be 
obtained from foreign manufacturers. 
Had the facts as they existed been known 
to the House of Representatives and to 
the other body, I am certain that H.R. 
3385 would never have passed and never 
would have been signed into law by the 
President. I have introduced H.R. 9787 
which I hope will be acted upon in the 
House of Representatives before the 88th 
Congress concludes its work. The pur- 
pose of this discussion today, Mr. Speak- 
er, is to inform the Congress of the 
background of electron microscopes and 
to set forth the true facts concerning 
this important field. First, let me say 
that there are two general classes of 
electron microscopes in use throughout 
the world. The vast majority of those 
used for basic research are complex, so- 
phisticated instruments and are priced 
above $30,000. Radio Corp. of America 
is the only domestic manufacturer of 
electron microscopes in this category. 
The statements contained herein apply to 
these more sophisticated instruments. 

The second class of electron micro- 
scope is less complex and does not have 
the performance capabilities of the basic 
research type of instruments. Their 
price is approximately half that of the 
larger units. Several foreign manu- 
facturers offer microscopes in both cate- 
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gories; however, the only domestic manu- 
facturer of these less complex instru- 
ments is Mikros, Inc., a small business 
firm in Portland, Oreg. 

Mr. Speaker, the electron microscope 
is the only instrument which reveals the 
appearance—size, shape, and organiza- 
tion—of otherwise invisible structures. 
It is unique because it provides magnifi- 
cations many thousands of times greater 
than those possible with even the finest 
light-optical microscopes. Useful mag- 
nifications of up to 1 million times en- 
largement are often obtained. To the 
scientist, the electron microscope plays 
the same analytical function as the eyes 
do to the general medical practitioner. 

The polio virus was first seen and pro- 
tective vaccines were developed with the 
assistance of the RCA electron micro- 
scope. Viruses widely believed to be 
causes of cancer were also first seen on 
an electron microscope and already sev- 
eral hundred instruments are in use in 
this country in cancer research. The 
ready availability of the electron micro- 
scope has completely revolutionized the 
science of biology, and its effect promises 
to be greater than that caused in phys- 
ics by the development of instruments 
capable of detecting atomic particles. 
Through it the practical medical fields of 
immunology, pharmacology, and pathol- 
ogy have and will continue to benefit tre- 
mendously. 

Almost every field of science has prof- 
ited greatly by the development of the 
electron microscope. Completely new 
areas of metallurgical progress are pro- 
viding materials for space technology 
and modern industry, an outgrowth of 
the ability to see the basic structure of 
materials. Major strides have been 
made in the field of chemistry, particu- 
larly in the development of synthetic 
fibers and plastics. Important discov- 
eries have been made in the field of solid 
state science, so necessary to the devel- 
opment of transistors for the electronic 
and space industries. 

It is essential that the United States 
preserve the present skills and capa- 
bilities in this increasingly important 
field of electron-optical instrumentation. 

Mr. Speaker, some question may be 
raised in a Member’s mind concerning 
the performance of domestic micro- 
scopes as compared to foreign manufac- 
tured microscopes. Since RCA is the 
sole domestic producer, let me say some- 
thing about this domestically produced 
microscope, 

RCA electron microscopes with stand- 
ard and optional features are scientif- 
ically equivalent and, in some respects, 
superior to any.electron microscope be- 
ing manufactured in the world. While 
these instruments differ in their basic 
design features, the research functions 
which they accomplish are identical. 
The RCA instrument is designed to be 
the most productive electron microscope 
and is noted for its ease of operation by 
multiple operators. However, it is also 
capable of performing any scientific task 
that is possible on foreign units. 

The Commerce Department Report of 
May 16, 1960 to the House Committee on 
Ways and Means relative to H.R. 11573, 
pertaining to duty-free importation of 
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two electron microscopes for specifically 
named institutions, stated: 

1. The German and United States pro- 
duced instruments are not identical in physi- 
cal construction. 

2. The functional or performance char- 
acteristics of the two instruments are not 
precisely identical although performance 
may be equal in the hands of competent 
operators. 

3. The U.S. instrument has been on the 
market since 1940 but recent improvements 
have not been fully evaluated in various 
normal laboratory applications. The U.S. 
manufacturer claims substantially identical 
performance and in some respects superior 
performance. 

The Department concluded that the United 
States, German, and Japanese instruments 
are competitive pieces of equipment and that 
therefore there existed no basis for an ex- 
ception to dutiable status for imports of such 
articles. 


Dr. C. E. Hall, associate professor of 
biophysics at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, who has been active in elec- 
tron microscopy for over 24 years and is 
recognized as one of the world’s fore- 
most authorities in the field, has recent- 
ly stated: 

Microscopes of American manufacture are 
being produced which are the scientific 
equivalent of any electron microscope man- 
ufactured abroad. 


RCA has been supplying electron 
microscopes to medical, biological, indus- 
trial, and defense laboratories since 1940. 
There have been, of course, many de- 
velopments and improvements since that 
time and more should occur in the future. 
The design of RCA’s microscopes and 
accessories, as they have been developed 
and improved, permits the interchange- 
ability of various parts and accessories, 
so that new developments can be added 
to microscopes already in the field. 

Claims of superiority by foreign manu- 
facturers which at first glance may seem 
valid, on analysis can be shown to be mis 
leading. As a case in point let us con- 
sider “resolving power” which may be de- 
fined as the smallest particle which an 
electron microscope reveals as a separate 
entity. This is always expressed in ang- 
strom units—one angstrom equals one 
two hundred and fifty millionths of an 
inch—and the lower the number the bet- 
ter the resolving power of the instru- 
ment. This is the most important cri- 
teria in evaluating the capability of an 
electron microscope, yet there is no rec- 
ognized uniform procedure for measuring 
this capability. 

Resolving power cannot be meaning- 
fully compared unless one knows the kind 
of specimen used, defines the measure- 
ment criteria employed, and specifies the 
percentage of the time this resolution 
can be achieved. When this is done all 
the microscopes cited are comparable in 
resolving power. See attachment B. As 
for magnification, the “useful magnifi- 
cation” of an electron microscope funda- 
mentally is determined by its resolving 
power in which all these microscopes are 
comparable. One can easily magnify a 
specimen by, let us say, 1 million times. 
But, if at 1 million times magnification 
one cannot see greater detail than at 
100,000 times, the effort is worthless. In 
such a case the “useful magnification” is 
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still only 100,000 times. The RCA micro- 
scope can magnify specimens 200,000 
times which is comparable to all other 
units. 

Mr. Speaker, what was the situation 
between domestic and foreign manu- 
facturers of electron microscopes when 
the import duty was applicable and what 
is the situation today? 

Removal of the tariff has placed RCA, 
the only U.S. manufacturer of advanced 
research type microscopes, at a decided 
disadvantage. Since a very high per- 
centage of all electron microscopes sold 
in the United States are purchased by 
nonprofit organizations, the ultimate 
consequence of the tariff removal from 
these instruments can be extremely seri- 
ous to the domestic manufacturer. A re- 
view of RCA sales from 1953 to January 
1, 1964, shows that 83 percent of its 
domestic sales were to nonprofit organi- 
zations. 

At the present there are five major 
foreign manufacturers of electron micro- 
scopes whose instruments are sold in the 
United States either through domestic 
subsidiaries or through domestic organi- 
zations which act as manufacturer’s rep- 
resentatives. These five are Siemens & 
Halske of West Germany, Hitachi & 
JEM—Japan Electron Optics Laboratory 
Co., Ltd.—of Japan, Phillips Electronics 
of Holland, and Associated Electrical 
Industries of England. In addition to 
these, Akashi & Shimadzu of Japan and 
Zeiss of Germany, though not in the 
major category at present, can be ex- 
pected to increase their sales activities 
in the United States in the future because 


e EMU-3G 9 jE STESA Aa LPE BLEATE aia: 

lemens & Halske (Germany) 
Altach HU-11 (Ja) 4 9 — z? 
Phillips E M-200 (Holland). 3 
J. O. E. L. JEM-6A (CJapan) 4 
AEI EM-4 (England) 


1 Estimated. 


2 Phillips claims that it imports its microscopes in a partial 
subject to only 10 percent customs prior to removal of the tari: 


As these figures indicate, some foreign 
manufacturers of electron microscopes 
have apparently taken advantage of the 
removal of the tariff by raising their 
base price to the nonprofit organizations. 
The effect is that the nonprofit organiza- 
tion gets as little as 15.1-percent reduc- 
tion in price. 

It shoud be pointed out here that 
Hitachi, Siemens, and Phillips rank 
among the largest corporations in the 
world. 

As might be expected, Mr. Speaker, 
this unfair competition has had a tre- 
mendous effect upon the domestic cus- 
tomer and only a further deterioration 
of the situation can be expected unless 
the tariff on electron microscopes is 
reinstated. 

Electron microscopes are expensive in- 
struments and the time cycle from initial 
sales contact or application for funds to 
actual purchase is usually a year and a 
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of the price advantage the removal of 
customs duty affords them. 

A comparison of prices currently 
quoted by domestic and major foreign 
manufacturers of advanced research 
type electron microscopes is revealing. 


Price with Price 
tariff (now without 
applies to tariff 
Manufacturer and model — roxi- (applies to 
ly 15 approxi- 
— of mately 85 
market) percent of 
market) 
MA EMU-3G (domes- 
2 NS $36, 725 $36, 725 
Siemens & Halske (Ger- 
pe 38, 632 31,720 
Hitachi a 5 36, 500 31,000 
ol- 
— 25 1 45,100 41,000 
J. O. E. L. JEM-6A Ca- 
pan „ 33, 247 28, 402 
AEI EM-6 (England) 1 43, 000 137, 500 


1 Estimated. 


These figures plainly show that the 
domestic and foreign electron micro- 
scopes were competitively priced while 
the tariff was in effect. With the tariff 
removed, however, foreign manufac- 
turers are given a greatly unfair ad- 
vantage. 

Mr. Speaker, what effect has H.R. 
3385 had upon the domestic user of for- 
eign-made electron microscopes? Cer- 
tainly the intent of Congress in passing 
H.R. 3385 was not to subidize the foreign 
manufacturers of electron microscopes 
to the detriment of the domestic manu- 
facturer. Yet, as the chart below clearly 
indicates, this actually has the effect of 
the removal of custom duty. 


Actual dol- | Actual price 
lar reduc- reduction 

Price with | Price with- | tion passed | (in percent) 
duty out duty along to passed along 

nonprofit | to nonprofit 

organization | organization 
$36, 725 , ee 
38, 632 31, 720 $6, 912 17.9 
36, 500 31, 000 5, 500 15.1 
1 45, 100 41, 000 4,100 29.1 
33, 247 28, 402 „845 14.6 
1 43, 000 137, 500 5, 500 12.7 


ly disassembled state, therefore its instruments were 


half or more in length. For this reason 
the effect of tariff removal was only par- 
tially evident in 1962. Other factors 
were: the Japanese instruments were 
just beginning to find acceptance in the 
United States; the German instrument 
was in limited production; the Dutch had 
just introduced an advanced model; the 
British had made no serious effort to sell 
their microscopes here. This picture 
changed markedly in 1963 when RCA 
sales dropped by 25 percent. During the 
early months of 1964 these foreign man- 
ufacturers have greatly increased their 
sales efforts to capitalize on the tariff 
exemption. Hence, this trend can only 
be expected to worsen. 

The domestic manufacture and sale of 
electron microscopes is a business. As 
such, the funds which become available 
for research and engineering to continu- 
ally improve the electron microscope and 
to anticipate and meet the needs of elec- 
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tron microscopists are directly depend- 
ent on sales. This continuing deteriora- 
tion of sales will make it progressively 
more difficult for RCA to provide the 
American community of scientists with 
instruments suitable to their require- 
ments. 

It is obviously of extreme importance 
to these scientists that electron micro- 
scope instrumentation keep pace with 
the present technological explosion. 
The best guarantee that this need will be 
realized is to maintain an equitable 
competitive situation between the do- 
mestic and foreign manufacturers of 
electron microscopes. 

The chart clearly illustrates the trend 
of sales of RCA electron microscopes be- 
fore and after removal of tariff. Com- 
bined sales of all manufacturers of elec- 
tron microscopes exhibit a steady growth 
pattern. In view of the constantly in- 
creasing funds being allocated to re- 
search, this overall growth can be ex- 
pected to continue and possibly acceler- 
ate. RCA sales of these instruments, 
however, show a drastic decline which 
unquestionably can be attributed to the 
unfavorable competitive position in 
which it has been placed by removal of 
tariff protection. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me 
urge that the tariff on electron micro- 
scopes be reinstated. 


THE LATE HONORABLE JOHN B. 
BENNETT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Forp] is recog- 
nized for 1 hour. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend and revise their remarks following 
mine in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORD. With the tragic and un- 
expected passing of our late colleague, 
JoRN B. BENNETT, all of us have lost a 
mighty good friend, a most able legisla- 
tor, and a truly dedicated American. 

In his 59-plus years JOHN BENNETT 
lived a constructive and productive life. 
In his 20 years in the House of Repre- 
sentatives he made solid contributions 
on vitally important legislation that 
came from the committee on which he 
served so ably, the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

In the investigative field JOHN BEN- 
NETT was fearless and unbiased. The 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has wide legislative jurisdic- 
tion with the important responsibility of 
constantly checking the administrative 
agencies under its control. JOHN BEN- 


NETT in his quiet but determined manner 
spearheaded many investigations that 
were for the public good. He has left 
an indelible mark as a member of 
strength in this great committee that 
has so much to do with the health and 
welfare of the American people. 
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His early life trained him well for his 
20 successful years as a Member of the 
House of Representatives. Born in 
Garden, Mich., on January 10, 1904, he 
attended the public schools, graduating 
from Watersmeet High School in Michi- 
gan. 

JOHN BENNETT earned his degree from 
Marquette University Law School in 1925 
and took postgraduate work at Chicago 
University Law School. He was a mem- 
ber of the Wisconsin and Michigan bars. 

From 1929 to 1934 JOHN BENNETT was 
prosecuting attorney for Ontonagon 
County and deputy commissioner of the 
Michigan State Department of Labor 
and Industry 1935-37. 

He began his congressional career 
January 3, 1943, serving in the 78th Con- 
gress. JOHN BENNETT, after an interim 
of 2 years, was reelected to the House of 
Representatives in 1946 and served con- 
secutively for the succeeding Congresses 
until his death. 

It has been said many times by count- 
less citizens of the district that JOHN 
BENNETT was their friend. He listened 
to their problems and diligently sought 
action on their behalf. No problem was 
too great, no roadblock too difficult as he 
conscientiously worked for the individual 
and collective best interests of his con- 
stituents, his State, and the Nation. 

It grieves us all that we have lost a 
humble friend who was a tower of 
strength as he quietly and effectively 
did his job. 

Mrs. Ford joins me in extending our 
most sincere sympathy to his lovely and 
loving wife and to all members of his 
family. A 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Knox]. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, in this dark 
hour of sadness over the death of our 
honored and able colleague, JoHN B. BEN- 
NETT, I stand in the well of the House 
filled with sorrow and deprived of words 
adequate to pay tribute to this departed 
American who served his Nation, State, 
and district so well. 

In terms of tenure JOHN BENNETT was 
dean of the Michigan congressional del- 
egation; in terms of devotion to coun- 
try JoHN BENNETT had no peer. He loved 
the district he represented and the hon- 
ored record of accomplishment he leaves 
is a tribute to the devotion which he 
brought to his onerous duties. Over the 
past several years JOHN BENNETT and I 
have worked closely together represent- 
ing the northern area of Michigan. In 
this common endeavor my departed col- 
league consistently proved himself a stal- 
wart and capable legislator. He worked 
with resourcefulness and diligence in be- 
half of any cause he knew to be just. 

Mr. Speaker, JOHN BENNETT and I were 
close personal friends for many, many 
years. Our social life was close. We vis- 
ited back and forth in our homes. We 
played golf together, we lunched together 
and we were at dinners together. 

Mr. Speaker, I might say his attain- 
ments speak for themselves and need 
neither elaboration nor enumeration 
by me. Suffice it to say that America is 
a better place today because JOHN BEN- 
NETT devoted his life to public service. 
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He has been a leader in such major fields 
of legislative concern as conservation, 
transportation, health and safety, com- 
munity improvement, resource develop- 
ment, and communications. In each of 
these areas he distinguished himself by 
the great contribution he made to the 
fulfillment of laudable objectives. He 
believed in and worked for the people. 

Mr. Speaker, in the passing of JoHN 
BENNETT I have lost even more than a 
congressional colleague. I have also lost 
one of my most cherished and most re- 
spected friends. The closeness of my 
association with him makes the sadness 
of the hour a shattering experience. The 
ordeal of trying to pay adequate and ap- 
propriate oral tribute to a departed 
friend is never easy, but in this case the 
insufficiency of any eulogy I might utter 
fills me with anguish and distress for 
the worth of his friendship deserves bet- 
ter comment. 

Mr. Speaker, JOHN BENNETT has gone 
to the reward of eternal peace that is 
promised to us all. To those of us who 
remain to carry on the work that he did 
so well there is his example to show us 
the way; to his close associates there is 
the memory of his friendship to sustain 
us now and for the rest of our time. _ 

We are all grateful for the privilege of 
knowing JOHN BENNETT and serving with 
him in the Congress of the United States. 
We will not soon forget the meaning of 
his friendship nor the significance of his 
labors. Because we once knew JOHN 
BENNETT we will continue more ably in 
our endeavors in behalf of our country 
and the causes of individual liberty and 
human progress. 

Mr. Speaker, our country is stronger 
and its future is filled with greater op- 
portunity because JoHN BENNETT gave his 
life to a career of distinguished public 
service. 

Mrs. Knox joins with me in extending 
our most heartfelt sympathy to the Ben- 
nett family in this time of bereavement. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana, the dis- 
tinguished minority leader [Mr. HAL- 
LECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with profound sorrow that we mark the 
passing today of one of our most distin- 
guised Republican colleagues, the Hon- 
orable JoHN B. BENNETT of Michigan, 
ranking minority member of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

It has been my privilege to know JOHN 
BENNETT since he first came to Congress 
in 1943 and during our long years of as- 
sociation I came to admire him as an 
able and valuable legislator who served 
his country and his constituency well. 

When the Republicans organized the 
House in the 80th Congress, I left the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee and JoHN was assigned to it. 
Since that time we have shared a com- 
mon interest in committee problems. 

Mr. Speaker, a man’s stature is re- 
vealed in many ways, but one of the most 
meaningful tests is the attitude of those 
closest to him—his friends, neighbors, 
and constituents—by those who knew 
him best through the years. By this 
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measure, JOHN BENNETT was. outstand- 
ing. No man in Michigan’s Upper Pen- 
insula was better known or more highly 
regarded. 

I can testify from personal knowledge 
on this fact because I visited his district 
on many occasions, on campaign assign- 
ments, and was always impressed by the 
profound respect and admiration shown 
for our friend by all who knew him. 

JOHN BENNETT was a conscientious leg- 
islator—hardworking, friendly, and 
modest. In his Congressional Directory 
biography he described himself simply 
as: 


Joun B. BENNETT, Republican, of Ontona- 
gon, Mich. representing the smallest (in 
population) but the most important district 
in the United States; elected to the 78th, 
the 80th, and all succeeding Congresses. 


Mr. Speaker, we will miss our departed 
colleague and friend. He will be affec- 
tionately remembered by all of us who 
had the privilege of serving with him in 
the Congress. 

Mrs, Halleck joins me in extending our 
most sincere sympathy to Mrs. Bennett 
and to all members of the family. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, nothing 
I can say will add to the stature of our 
distinguished colleague from Michigan, 
Joun BENNETT. Nothing I can say will 
adequately express the loss I personally 
feel with his passing, nor the loss to the 
Congress. 

The great contribution he has made to 
the work of the Congress stands forever 
on the records of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee on which he 
so ably served and on the records of our 
deliberations on this floor. His words 
and deeds are a lasting monument to 
which the wise and honest can repair and 
from which all of us may draw inspira- 
tion. 

JoHN’s office has been next door to 
mine in the New House Office Building, 
now known as the Longworth Building. 
In the fullest sense, JoHN was a friend 
and neighbor of mine. A friend and 
neighbor I miss and shall long remember. 
Lasting in my memories will not alone be 
his many kindnesses to me as a friend 
but also will be a neighbor’s knowledge 
of how long and diligently he, and his 
office, worked to serve the district of 
Michigan he represented. 

There are many things I could say 
about JOHN BENNETT’s work in Congress. 
But I do not believe I need say more than 
that no man served here more devoted to 
the people he represented, more devoted 
to his party and more devoted to his 
country. He was a man of convictions 
with the courage of his convictions. 

JOHN BENNETT will be greatly missed 
by all of us. While now dead, he lives. 
He lives on the pages of history. He 
lives in our minds and hearts, and in the 
minds and hearts of all who were privi- 
leged to know him. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
wife and family. I hope they will find 
some consolation in the knowledge that 
his loss is not alone theirs, not alone 
ours, but is shared by countless others. 
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Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Oklahoma, 
the majority leader [Mr. ALBERT]. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I join our 
colleagues from Michigan in their ex- 
pression of grief over the death of our 
late colleague, JoHN BENNETT. 

JOHN BENNETT was a distinguished and 
respected Member of this House. He 
was intelligent; he was wise; he was 
knowledgeable; he was genteel. He was 
a gentleman in all the finest connota- 
tions of that word. All who knew him 
loved him. He was a great man. His 
death was a great loss to this House and 
to the country. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Har- 
RIS], chairman of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with deep regret and a profound feel- 
ing of sorrow when I learned of the un- 
timely passing of our colleague and my 
warm personal friend, JOHN BENNETT. 

Mr. Speaker, when Jonn left Washing- 
ton to go back to his district in June, 
I did not know that he was desperate- 
ly ill, and neither did JOHN. 

When I left here to go back to my 
district in early July, I did not know 
that he had gone to the hospital. I did 
not learn of his serious illness until I 
returned last Monday a week ago, Au- 
gust 3. He sent word to me from his hos- 
pital bed at Mayos about his condition. 
I was terribly grieved. 

Mr. Speaker, when one has gone to 
school and has shared the school bench 
with a person for many years, when that 
person goes out of his life, one loses a 
part of his own life. When JoHN BEN- 
NETT passed away I lost a part of my 
own life, because for many years JoHN 
occupied the chair next to me on the 
rostrum of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. Speaker, when one sat next to 
JOHN as I did for many years, one gets 
to know this person rather intimately. 
It is hard even now for me to believe 
that Joun’s large frame will not be sit- 
ting next to me any longer, stretch- 
ing those long arms high in the air and 
extending his fingers when he wanted to 
make a point. We were very close. 

Mr. Speaker, Jonn confided in me, as 
is well known by members of our com- 
mittee, and he confided in me about 
his condition 2 years ago when as we 
know he suffered, unfortunately, a heart 
attack. He had tried to preserve him- 
self and to take care of himself during 
that time, having little thought and lit- 
tle idea that another dreaded disease 
would fall upon him. 

Mr. Speaker, it was a warm and pleas- 
ant association that we had. I first knew 
JohN when he came to the Congress in 
1943. He was out for one term after his 
first term here and then came back. He 
became a member of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce in 
1947. We have worked together during 
all these years. 

Mr. Speaker, JOHN BENNETT was a very 
able person. I know this from. my per- 
sonal experience with him. He was a 
worthy adversary. He must haye been a 
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very able, effective and successful dis- 
trict attorney. 

He served in that position and he was 
well trained for the work he had to do 
here in the Congress in representing his 
own people, his district, State and Nation. 

We, of course, disagreed on occasion. 
We have had sharp controversies, but he 
was always warm and friendly, and he 
was generally cooperative. Being the 
ranking member of his own party on the 
committee, he had a lot of confidence 
in me, and I had a lot of confidence in 
JOHN. He was devoted to his work if 
ever a man in this House was. 

He was a man of sterling character, a 
devoted Christian, devoted to his family. 
I heard him talk about them so often. 
So I shall always fondly remember him. 

JOHN would assume this pose rather 
frequently because when any piece of 
legislation came before the committee 
he would unhesitatingly state his views. 
He was fiercely independent in his think- 
ing. He was a rugged individual. He 
went all out in representing his constit- 
uents and if he felt they would benefit 
by a particular program, he did not care 
whether such a program might happen 
to be sponsored by a Democratic admin- 
istration or his own party. 

When our Subcommittee on Legislative 
Oversight had to investigate unsavory 
activities in Federal regulatory agencies, 
he proved to be a tenacious member. 
Painstakingly he went through the evi- 
dence which the staff had accumulated 
and fearlessly he cross-examined the 
witnesses. without regard to what po- 
litical party they might belong. 

With Joun’s passing, a void has been 
created on our committee which will not 
be easily filled. JoHN’s contributions to 
our committee’s work have been numer- 
ous. 

He was particularly concerned in pro- 
tecting small investors from being ex- 
ploited by promoters of phony securities. 
When scrutinizing new Federal programs 
designed to promote the health and wel- 
fare of our people he was careful to in- 
sist on minimizing Federal Government 
control and maximizing State and local 
initiative. 

With JohN BENNETT’s passing all of us 
here in the House and each of his con- 
stituents have lost a loyal, conscientious 
and valuable friend. All of us here share 
with his family in their grief over JoHNn’s 
passing. It is our hope that their sor- 
rows will be mitigated by the realization 
that Joun has lived a rich life, that he 
was proud and fond of his work, his fam- 
ily and his associates. No man would 
want to ask for more than that. 

Mr. Speaker, all of us who have known 
and worked with JoHN BENNETT are 
grateful for the many years of our asso- 
ciation with him. In spirit Jonn will be 
with us for a long, long time though he 
has gone to his Creator. 

Mrs. Harris joins me in extending to 
his very charming and lovely wife, his 
daughters and son and the entire fam- 
ily our deepest sympathy in their be- 
reavement. 

Mr. FORD. I thank the gentleman 
from Arkansas for his moving and warm 
tribute to JOHN BENNETT. 
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I now yield to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. SPRINGER], 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
always a sad occasion that calls us here 
to eulogize one of our Members. Noth- 
ing that can be said can ever adequately 
express the sense of loss each of us feels 
in such a situation and nothing that we 
can say will change it and bring our 
friend back among us. It is on such 
occasions that we face again the eternal 
truth that mankind is one family and in 
the words of John Donne “No matter for 
whom the bell tolls, it tolls for thee.” 
Each of us loses a little of himself when 
one of our colleagues departs this House, 
nevermore to tread these aisles and 
nevermore to stand before us and fight 
for the things in which he believes. So 
it is with JoHN BENNETT this day. 

As all things are relative so too is the 
sense of loss one feels in the passing of 
an associate. It must depend somewhat 
upon the opportunity one has experi- 
enced to meet and work with the man. 
Because of this I am sure I can speak for 
the other members of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce as well 
as for myself in saying that we, partic- 
ularly shall miss JOHN BENNETT. He had 
been a member of the committee before 
many of us and in the case of his Repub- 
lican colleagues before any of them 
joined the committee. He had seen leg- 
islative proposals come and go and had 
heard some of them many times. And 
in committee one gets the true flavor of 
u legislator because there the work is 
done and there we do business in the 
traditional give and take of committee 
activities. In all phases of such activity 
JOHN BENNETT had become a master. At 
times he was the relentless prosecutor, at 
times the line of communication between 
waning factions. 

A great deal of important legislation 
has come to bear the stamp of JOHN 
BENNET?’s influence and convictions. 
Although this is no place or time to dis- 
cuss and review legislation, it should be 
appropriate to point out that the distinc- 
tive mark of JoHN BENNETT can be 
clearly seen in such legislation as that 
dealing with railway labor, securities reg- 
ulation, and communications. Those in 
the business world who deal in these 
matters and know the depth of his con- 
victions and his determination to make 
our body of law better have great respect 
for his knowledge of their problems and 
his approach to them. They shall also 
miss him here. 

To many citizens the name of his Con- 
gressman rings no bell. It is a sad fact 
which we dislike to admit, but which in 
stark reality we must. The rule, which 
could be characterized as almost uni- 
versal, did not apply in any degree to 
JOHN BENNETT. If being known, re- 
spected, and loved by one’s constituents 
can be said to be a sign of greatness, 
JOHN was a great man. No man in this 
House and perhaps in any Congress be- 
fore his time, has had so close and per- 
sonal a relationship with the people he 
has represented. JOHN BENNETT was 
known well to those who returned him 
here time after time. He was known to 
their children. Most of all he was known 
to those who needed individual help. 
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The pensioner, the veteran, the unem- 
ployed miner, the old and the infirm 
came to him as individuals and got his 
help in every instance. He could not 
fail to assist them or try his best in do- 
ing so. It was some kind of a driving 
force in his person and his people knew 
it and appreciated it. No man can do 
all the things he should. We can and 
we do criticize our fellows for real or 
fancied shortcomings according to our 
lights, and according to the way we do 
our own jobs. If JOHN BENNETT lacked 
anything in his makeup it was not 
humanitarianism or the desire and spirit 
to help people. 

It has been said that a prophet is ap- 
preciated everywhere but in his own 
country. Here is the exception to the 
rule. JOHN BENNETT, as a statesman, as 
a Congressman, was loved best by those 
who knew him best. The outpouring of 
concern from all parts and all elements 
of his constituency says far more about 
JOHN BENNETT than perhaps many of us 
knew about him and certainly it says far 
more than anything we can put in the 
Recorp. Perhaps the best we can do is 
to join them. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MEADER]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I suppose 
that I was closer to Congressman JOHN 
Bennett than to any other Member of 
this body. Since the middle 1940’s, I 
have owned a summer home at Rockland, 
Mich., 12 miles from Congressman BEN- 
NETT's home at Ontonagon. I have cam- 
paigned with him in his district and know 
the people he represented and the affec- 
tion and esteem they held for him. 

Populationwise, Congressman BEN- 
NeETT’s district was the smallest in the 
Nation with a 1960 population of 178,251. 

In the light of all the litigation and 
congressional concern regarding congres- 
sional and legislative districts, it can be 
said that the 12th District of Michigan 
was overrepresented. 

Mr. Speaker, the 12th District of Mich- 
igan was overrepresented. Congressman 
Bennett devoted himself in an unusually 
personal way to help solve the problems 
of citizens of his area. His service was 
not perfunctory and, in many instances 
which came to my attention, it seemed 
to me that he went to bat for his people 
with a vigor and effectiveness which 
would do credit to any advocate. 

As one of his longtime friends said to 
me at the funeral this morning the 12th 
was truly “JoHN BENNETT’s district.” 

But the 12th District of Michigan was 
also overrepresented by a man who made 
an intensive study of the legislation and 
the agencies and departments which 
came within the scope of jurisdiction of 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, of which at the time 
of his death, he was the ranking minority 
member. 

JOHN BENNETT was an expert on the 
duties, the structure, and the functioning 
of the regulatory bodies. He was a val- 
ued member of the subcommittee known 
as the Legislative Oversight Committee. 
He was a fighter for what he believed was 
right. 

The people of the 12th district and the 
people of the United States have suffered 
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a loss in the passing of this able legislator. 
I have suffered a personal loss, 

To Corrine, his widow, to Marilyn, 
Nancy, and John, his children, to Didi, 
his granddaughter, and to Mrs. Bennett, 
his mother, Mrs. Meader and I extend 
our deep sympathy. I urge them to find 
comfort in the knowledge that JOHN BEN- 
a ably fought the good fight in his 
time. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CEDERBERG]. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with heavy heart that I rise to pay my 
respects to the late Congressman JOHN 
B. BENNETT, my friend, my coworker, and 
my close associate of the Michigan dele- 
gation. The swiftness with which afflic- 
tion struck down our colleague from 
Michigan leaves us virtually wordless. 
It seems only a few days ago that JOHN 
BENNETT was in this Chamber participat- 
ing in our deliberations. Because of this, 
it is difficult today for those of us who 
knew him intimately and who worked 
closely with him to speak of his passing 
because we still feel his presence with us. 
His sudden death has again brought 
home to us the frailty of life. 

JOHN BENNETT was dean of the Michi- 
gan Republican delegation whose mem- 
bers work closely together in matters per- 
taining to our great State. He was a 
man of firm conviction and yet one al- 
ways considerate of the views of others. 

Our colleague represented what he de- 
lighted in calling “the smallest—in pop- 
ulation—but the most important district 
in the United States.” His district was 
at the northern extremity of our State. 
The interests of his constituents were 
diversified and he saw to it that he was 
personally familiar with them all. He 
loved his district and its people and they 
loved him. 

I need not repeat what my colleagues 
have said here today about his states- 
manship because it is well known to all 
of us. He was a great force in the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
of which he had become the ranking mi- 
a member, as well as in the Cham- 

T. 

Michigan and our Nation has lost a 
public servant of highest caliber and 
deepest conviction. 

Mrs. Cederberg and I express our deep 
sympathy to Mrs. Bennett and to the 
children in their hour of bereavement. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. JOHAN- 
SEN]. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr: Speaker, I share 
with my colleagues from Michigan and 
in this House the deep grief over the 
passing of Congressman BENNETT, 

JOHN BENNETT was an able legislator, 
a devoted American and a true repre- 
sentative of his district. 

He served with distinction as ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. He 
combined courage, skill, and total im- 
partiality in helping pursue unpleasant 
but necessary investigative functions of 
the Oversight Subcommittee. 

JoHN BENNETT was a quiet, friendly, 
and helpful colleague. On more than one 
occasion he devoted his time and energies 
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to assist me in dealing with certain com- 
plex and difficult problems in my own 
district. 

Since the retirement of our distin- 
guished former colleague, Hon. Clare 
Hoffman, JohN has been the dean 
of the Michigan delegation in the House 
and he was uniformly courteous and 
helpful to all of his colleagues in our 
delegation. 

I shall miss him greatly. 

Mrs. Johansen joins me in heartfelt 
sympathy to Mrs. Bennett and his 
family. 

In the beauteous words of the litergy 
of his faith, “May he rest in peace and 
may perpetual light shine upon him.” 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
the authority to include extraneous mat- 
ter with their own remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I, 
too, want to associate myself with the 
thoughts and sentiments of those Mem- 
bers of the House, in silence or in speech, 
pay a final tribute to our departed col- 
league, JoHN B. BENNETT. 

It has been the sad experience of this 
House to have witnessed in this session 
the passing of a number of its most ven- 
erable Members. Most certainly the fig- 
ure of JoHN BENNETT stands with those 
whom he now joins in the devotion of 
himself and his life to one of the highest 
vocations to which an American citizen 
may be called. The measure of that de- 
votion and service to country can be 
only gauged by his colleagues and con- 
stituents. Every Representative stands 
before their judgments. z 

The essence of what a Representative 
ought to be has perhaps been no more 
eloquently stated than in Edmund 
Burke’s famous speech to his constitu- 
ents when he said: 

It ought to be the happiness and glory of 
a Representative to live in the strictest 
union, the closest correspondence, and the 
most unreserved communication with his 
constituents. Their wishes ought to have 
great weight with him; their opinions high 
respect; their business unremitted atten- 
tion. Itis his duty to sacrifice his repose, his 
pleasure, his satisfaction, to theirs. And 
above all, ever, and in all cases, to prefer 
But his un- 
biased opinion, his mature judgment, his en- 
lightened conscience, he ought not to 
sacrifice to you, to any man, or to any set 
of men living. These he does not derive 
from your pleasure—no, nor from the law 
and the Constitution. They are a trust from 
providence, for the abuse of which he is 
deeply answerable. 


JOHN BENNETT’S 20 years of public 
service speaks its own eloquent tribute to 
his efforts to live this ideal of representa- 
tive government. His efforts, now a part 
of this Nation’s history, will stand over 
the years as a truer and finer tribute 
than can be spoken here today. 

I join JohN BENNETT'Ss legions of 
friends in offering my deepest sympa- 
thies to Mrs. Bennett and their family in 
their personal loss. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to join in the tribute to our de- 
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parted colleague JOHN BENNETT. I was 
greatly shocked and saddened when I 
learned of his passing. I had heard he 
was ill, but had assumed he would soon 
be back with us. I want to extend my 
sincere sympathy to my colleagues from 
Michigan in this heavy loss they have 
sustained. 

I recall when JOHN BENNETT came to 
Congress. We formed a friendship at 
that time which has continued over the 
years. I had the pleasure of serving 2 
years on the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee with JoHN and sat next 
to him on the Committee. This gave me 
the opportunity to have many fine visits 
with Joun and to learn of his outstand- 
ing career of public service. We also 
had mutual friends in Colorado, who had 
previously lived in Michigan. 

I liked Jonn and it was a real privilege 
to serve with him in the House. He was 
faithful and conscientious in the dis- 
charge of his duties, and never failed to 
look after the interests of his people. 

JOHN was a great American and his 
passing is an irreparable loss not alone 
to his district, but to the State of Mich- 
igan and the entire Nation. I am going 
to miss JoHN, as will his many friends 
in the House. 

Mrs. Chenoweth joins me in extending 
our deep personal sympathy to Mrs. Ben- 
nett and the other members of the fam- 
ily. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of JoHN BENNETT is a great loss to 
the House, to his district, and to his 
numerous friends and admirers. He was 
respected for his ability and integrity 
and the other fine qualities he possessed. 

JOHN BENNETT was an outstanding 
legisiator; he was a great Congressman, 
a man of firm convictions and honesty. 
He served his district, his State, and his 
Nation in accordance with his judgment 
and his conscience. 

The people of the 12th District of 
Michigan will miss him—we will all miss 
him in this body, for he served in a man- 
ner that reflected great credit not only on 
himself and the people of his district but 
on the entire country as well. 

Mrs. Derwinski and I extend to Mrs. 
Bennett and her family our deep and 
sincere sympathy in their great loss. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of our beloved colleague and the 
dean of the Michigan delegation to the 
House of Representatives was a sad 
shock to all of us. 

JOHN B. BENNETT had served his Na- 
tion and its people well, and he will þe 
sorely missed in the days ahead. 

For almost 20 of his 60 years, JOHN 
BENNETT ably represented the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan here in the House 
of Representatives. He knew the north 
country, the land of lakes and pines, and 
he loved it. 

He knew the people of the Upper 
Peninsula, those who pitted their lives 
and their livelihood against the often 
harsh elements because he was one of 
them. 

He was born in Garden, Mich., in the 
Upper Peninsula. Before studying law 
at Marquette University and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, JOHN BENNETT Worked 
as a laborer and a railroad brakeman. 
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He returned to his beloved northland to 
priyate law practice in 1925 as soon as 
his education was completed. He soon 
was elected prosecuting attorney for 
Ontonagon County, a position he held 
for 6 years. 

He served as deputy commissioner of 
labor in Michigan’s Department of Labor 
and Industry, a post in which his first- 
hand knowledge and experience was of 
great benefit to his State. 

He was first elected to the House of 
Representatives in 1942, serving his Na- 
tion and his district with integrity and 
brilliance. After suffering his only de- 
feat in 1944, he was reelected for the next 
9 terms to the House of Representatives, 
serving until his death. 

As ranking Republican on the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee and a member of the House Leg- 
islative Oversight Subcommittee, JOHN 
BENNETT carried out numerous investiga- 
tions into conflicts of interest and ques- 
tionable practices with brilliance and 
energy. 

He was a man of quiet strength who 
believed in the worth of his fellow man, 
who fought for him and for his rights 
and whose compassion and understand- 
ing matched his courage. 

The House of Representatives is and 
will be a better place because JOHN 
BENNETT came this way. He will be sadly 
missed in the days ahead. We mourn 
his loss to his country and to his State. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
is in a spirit of sadness that I join my 
colleagues in observing the passing of 
JOHN BENNETT. I know him personally 
for only the current term of Congress, 
but I have known of him, and his serv- 
ice to the country for a long time. Some 
years ago I was campaigning the State 
of Michigan for statewide office, I shall 
not soon forget the feeling of loyalty ex- 
pressed to me on every hand for JOHN 
Bennett in his district in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan at that time. His 
home town of Ontonagon is a small 
countyseat community on the shores of 
Lake Superior. His friends and neigh- 
bors, indeed everyone in that community, 
thought well of him indeed—and well 
they should. During the last 20 months, 
in my service with Jomn in this House, 
I found him a friendly, quiet, highly 
respected colleague. He proudly pointed 
out that his district was the smallest in 
population but the most important con- 
gressional district in the land. His 
record of service to the people of that 
area as their Congressman is un- 
surpassed. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, with the 
passing of Congressman JoHN BENNETT, 
the great State of Michigan lost one of 
its most respected and most powerful 
representatives in the Congress of the 
United States. 

Those of us in the Michigan delega- 
tion, who looked to JoHN BENNETT as 
our dean, have lost not only a distin- 
guished leader but also a close personal 
friend. 

JOHN BENNETT seldom raised his voice, 
and his speeches on the floor of the 
House were infrequent. But in his quiet, 
friendly way he was one of the most 
effective Members of this body. 
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JOHN BENNETT will be remembered in 
the history of Congress for his many 
significant contributions to the long list 
of important laws that have flowed from 
the great Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, on which he served 
as the senior minority member. 

I shall remember him as a wise and a 
warm counsellor and friend who was 
also an outstanding legislator. 

I join my colleagues in extending 
deepest sympathy to the members of his 
family. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, JOHN 
BENNETT was one of the kindest and the 
best liked Members of the House. He 
understood the problems of the Members 
and the problems of his constituency, 
and he voted his convictions. 

Those of us who are from Michigan 
will miss him. We extend to his bereaved 
family our condolences. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Congress of the United States has 
lost an outstanding Member. JOHN BEN- 
NETT was a man who served his district 
with dedication, his State with distinc- 
tion, and his country with greatness. 
He was a kind and gentle man who en- 
joyed the respect of all who knew him. 

JOHN BENNETT’s service in the Congress 
has added much to the history and des- 
tiny of America. I was privileged to serve 
with him on the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, there witnessing 
his fine sense of fairness and judgment 
contribute to the many solutions he par- 
ticipated in before that body. 

May I join the many who extend their 
sympathies to Mrs. Bennett and his three 
children. JOHN BENNETT’s Memory sur- 
vives as an example for us all. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to join my colleagues in 
tribute to JOHN BENNETT. He was recog- 
nized by all of us as sincere, hardwork- 
ing, and able. He was a friend of all 
who knew him. 

The passing of JoHN BENNETT grieves 
us all. We have lost a valuable Member 
of this House. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
family. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the mas- 
termind of the Michigan delegation, 
JoHN BENNETT, has been gathered to his 
silent bivouac by the will of God. As 
dean of the Michigan delegation, and 
ranking Republican of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
he was looked upon as a brilliant lawyer 
of the highest integrity. 

Mr. Bennett added to his great repu- 
tation as a cross-examiner in the investi- 
gations conducted by the House Sub- 
committee for Legislative Oversight 
which conducted conflict-of-interest 
probes in the late fifties. His powerful 
public attacks and statements concerning 
the facts brought out in evidence result- 
ed in the investigation into kickbacks by 
record companies to popular radio disk 
jockies. He forced the probe into the 
Securities and Exchange Commission’s 
handling of violations by a firm owned by 
Boston industrialist, Bernard«Goldfine. 
He instigated the probe into the Federal 
Communication Commission’s approval 
of a Miami television station which led 
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to resignations of FCC members of the 
Commission. 

His official life was pure in every hon- 
est sense—and his home life as perfect 
as the rules of religious rites guide God- 
fearing humans in their sincere worship. 
He had a courage seldom outwardly 
shown for public consideration of his 
criticism of Government officials. 

He was a rugged individualist—raised 
in the northern peninsula of iron ore 
mines and forests. He was a laborer and 
railway brakeman, before studying law 
and becoming Ontonagon County prose- 
cutor. He was elected to Congress in 
1942, subsequent to serving as State 
deputy commissioner of labor. 

He was reelected in 1946 and was re- 
elected to each succeeding Congress. 

He contributed much to his party for- 
tunes in politics. His quick and shrewd 
mind did not prevent him from weighing 
the facts on both sides of the case. Once 
he arrived at a decision, he buried the 
hatchet deep. He was a good Member 
to have on your side. His earnestness in 
arriving at the truth reflected his fair- 
ness, whether in debate on the floor, or 
in committee hearings. We have lost 
one of our outstanding Members—la- 
borious in his tasks, and sincere in his 
devotion to the public interest, 

The Members of the Illinois delega- 
tion extend our heartfelt condolences to 
his lovely wife, Corrine, and his three 
children, John, Jr., of Bethesda; Mrs. 
Harry Harner of Washington, Mrs. 
Leo J. Cannon of Chevy Chase; and one 
grandchild, Meredith Anne Cannon. 

The Nation and the State of Michigan 
have lost a dedicated servant, and the 
Congress a valued colleague and a spirit- 
ed and patriotic American. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the great pleasures I have experienced 
during my first term was getting to know 
our departed colleague, JOHN BENNETT. 
He was an able lawyer and skilled lead- 
er in his capacity as ranking Republican 
member on the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. Mrs. Brotzman 
and I extend our sincere sympathy to 
Mrs. Bennett and the members of the 
family. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, the burden 
of sorrow which accompanies the reali- 
zation that one has lost a dear friend, 
often renders the most fluent among us 
inarticulate. Yet, I have many happy 
memories of my colleague and friend, 
JOHN B. BENNETT, and from this reser- 
voir of memory I can give voice to them, 
and perhaps somehow death becomes less 
formidable and not quite so final. 

JOHN was a strong and friendly man, 
and yet, in the strength of his firmness 
he mixed a kindness and a pleasant gift 
of understanding. I had the privilege of 
serving with him on the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
looked to him many times for guidance 
and leadership as the ranking minority 
member of this great committee. He 
always had a fine grasp of the problems 
before the committee and was always 
willing to share his convictions with 
other members. As a friend he was kind 
and considerate, never harsh, and even 
in disagreement he was pleasant and log- 
ical in his reasoing. JOHN BENNETT was 
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a fine legislator and a great American, 
and if measured by the magnitude of his 
contributions to his State and Nation, 
neither brevity nor fleetness is sufficient 
to express the extent of time he will re- 
main with us. To his beloved wife and 
to his children, I extend my deepest 
sympathy in their bereavement. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, JoHN BENNETT was not 
only my friend, but my confidant and 
adviser. 

As a new Member of Congress I was 
assigned to the important Interstate and 
Commerce Committee, of which JOHN 
BENNETT was the ranking minority mem- 
ber. He was the person to whom I looked 
for guidance and leadership. In this role, 
he did not fail me. His quiet, confident 
manner was an example for me as a new 
Member of the House. When Jonn BEN- 
NETT rose to speak, I knew that he had 
something important on his mind and 
had a contribution worth making. 

JOHN BENNETT was a great Representa- 
tive, not only for his district and State, 
but for the Nation. He will be missed, 
and he will be remembered. I will al- 
ways remember him as one who took the 
time and interest to help a younger 
Member in his first days of service in this 
House. 

Mrs. Broyhill and I extend to Mrs. Ben- 
nett and the entire family our deepest 
sympathy and condolences. 

Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a heavy heart that I rise to join in the 
tributes being paid to our departed friend 
and colleague, JOHN B. BENNETT. 

During the years that I have been 
privileged to be a member of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, I have come to know well and 
admire the late Jonn BENNETT, who was 
the ranking minority member of our 
oe ttee all during my period of service 
on it. 

He was faithful to his party, yet made 
his own determinations in matters af- 
fecting the public interest. He was a 
realist, practical and understanding of 
the problems of his people. He was kind 
and considerate of the rights of others 
and fought for principles to protect their 
interest. The State of Michigan has lost 
a personage of high statesmanship in 
this body; the Nation has lost an out- 
standing public servant. 

We send our heartfelt condolences to 
his bereaved widow and his fine family. 
Words are probably of small solace to 
them at this time, but in the time ahead, 
I am sure they will find great comfort 
from the knowledge of the high place 
JOHN Bennett held in the hearts of his 
mane friends who respected and admired 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I too, 
wish to join my colleagues in paying sin- 
cere tribute to JOHN BENNETT. 

I came to Congress with Joun in 1943 
and have always cherished the friend- 
ship of this quiet, cultured, friendly man. 
His attractive personality grew on you 
and it became no mystery to you why the 
“peninsula folks” of upper Michigan had 
kept him here to represent them for 20 
years. 

He became an authority on the myriad 
of matters which came to the Interstate 
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and Foreign Commerce Committee on 
which he was ranking minority member 
at his death. 

JohN BENNETT served the peninsula 
well and was a personal representative 
of every voter in that district. No prob- 
lem was too small or too inconsequental 
to command his full talents in the search 
for a solution. 

He loved the rugged grandeur of the 
Michigan peninsula and was proud of 
every advance it made, as a summer 
home and resort area, as an area fa- 
mous for its recreation and its commerce. 

We will miss JoHN BENNETT for he, like 
others who assemble here to do their 
level best for the people of their dis- 
stricts, the progress of their districts, the 
well-being of their districts, is what 
makes the House of Representatives the 
great institution that it has grown to be. 

Mrs. Horan joins me in sending our 
deepest sympathies to his widow Corrine, 
his two daughters Marilyn and Nancy, 
and to his son John and the entire 
family. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my privilege to serve with the Hon- 
orable JoHN B. BENNETT on the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, and 
I value that experience very much. 

Although I have only been on this 
committee approximately 6 months, I 
have learned to respect JOHN BENNETT 
greatly. As senior ranking Republican 
member, he took special pains to make 
me, and especially the younger members 
of the committee, feel comfortable. I 
remember one particular occasion in 
connection with the Hill-Burton Act 
when he was helpful to me in the dis- 
cussion of a particular amendment. He 
was quiet but considerate, and I always 
felt that I could talk to him personally 
and in confidence. 

I found that the other members of the 
committee held the same high respect 
for Mr. BENNETT, and I shall always re- 
member the honor and the privilege that 
was mine in serving with him. 

I join all Members of this Congress in 
extending our personal sympathy to all 
members of Mr. BENNETT'Ss family. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, I find it 
extremely difficult to adequately express 
the shock and feeling of great personal 
loss I feel as the result of the untimely 
death of my personal friend and col- 
league, the Honorable JoHN B. BENNETT. 

It is a high honor and great privilege 
to serve here in the Congress of the 
United States. There are many compen- 
sations for which we are each deeply 
grateful. Serving one’s constituents, the 
area he represents, and the entire Na- 
tion to the best and limit of one’s abil- 
ity and in accordance with the principles 
in which he believes all add up to a sense 
of inner satisfaction impossible to ade- 
quately express in words. There are 
also other compensations not the least 
of which is to learn to know one’s col- 
leagues in a personal way which creates 
mutual friendship and respect. Such 
memories are very precious and remain 
with us all long after the stresses and 
strains of our daily tasks are forgotten. 

It was my privilege and honor to serve 
with our late and distinguished col- 
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league, JOHN BENNETT, on two important 
committees of the House for many years. 
We served together on the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
on the Committee on House Administra- 
tion. During these many years it is only 
natural and to be expected that JOHN 
and I would disagree on some measures 
and on some provisions in measures. 
Neither of us ever hesitated to express 
his views as strongly and as vigorously 
as he could. We were nearly always able 
to resolve our differences through thor- 
ough consideration, but never at any 
time was there ever any feeling of dis- 
agreeableness between us because I know 
we held each other in the highest of 
mutual regard. The faculty of being 
able to disagree on occasion with one’s 
colleagues without being disagreeable is 
the mark of a statesman and our late 
colleague, the Honorable JOHN B. BEN- 
NETT, was just such a statesman. 

Congressman BENNETT, for the past 
several years has been the senior ranking 
Republican member of our Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. He 
not only had the experience and great 
capacity to understand and help shape 
the very complicated and far-reaching 
effects of the legislative measures which 
come within the unusually broad legisla- 
tive jurisdiction of our great committee, 
but his keen mind usually cut right 
through to the basic purpose of the meas- 
ures before us. He also had the ability, 
will, determination, and tenacity to press 
for his point of view as long as he felt 
it was necessary to fully develop the 
thoughts and purposes he had in mind. 
His kind yet thorough interrogation of 
witnesses before our committee was al- 
ways very effective. In addition to all 
these fine attributes he was also a good 
team player and thoroughly understood 
and followed the best principles of a good 
captain. He never failed to recognize and 
respect the senior ranking Republican 
members on the several subcommittees 
and nearly always insisted upon such 
senior ranking subcommittee members to 
handle their respective measures on the 
floor of the House. He also saw to it 
that appropriate members of these sub- 
committees were appointed to necessary 
joint House-Senate conference commit- 
tees because he fully realized their first- 
hand knowledge of the various measures 
was essential in working out an appropri- 
ate conference report. 

Our distinguished late colleague, the 
Honorable JoHN BENNETT, also served on 
the Committee on House Administration 
on which I have the honor to be the 
senior ranking Republican member and I 
could always depend upon him for his 
able and strong support on matters of 
importance to the House and its Mem- 
bers. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, there has grown a 
very strong bond of personal friendship 
and mutual respect between our late col- 
league and me. I am deeply grateful for 
this and I shall miss him greatly during 
the balance of the time it shall be my 
honor and privilege to serve here in the 
Congress. 

Congressman JOHN BENNETT was an 
able, dedicated, sincere Member of the 
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Congress and the entire Nation has lost 
an outstanding public servant with his 
passing 


JOHN B. BENNETT was also a devoted 
family man who had great inner pride 
and satisfaction as a result of his fine 
family. Mrs. Schenck joins me in ex- 
pressing our deepest and heartfelt sym- 
pathy to his bereaved ones. It is our 
sincere hope and prayer that the Father 
of us all will speak to each of them in a 
very personal way and that through His 
ministrations they will receive the cour- 
age and strength to meet the long days 
ahead with faith and confidence. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in the passing of the Honorable Jonn B. 
BENNETT, this body has lost one of its 
gentlest Members, one of the sweetest 
personalities I have known. He was a 
man of ability, of virile strength and 
dedication, and his accomplishments in 
the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States were many. 
They were in the finest traditions of 
statesmanship, reflecting credit on his 
native State of Michigan, on the Nation 
he served so well and upon the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, in the district I have the 
honor to represent, and the law school 
of which he attended. 

But the gentleness of JOHN BENNETT, 
who never raised his voice in annoyance 
and never met a person he did not treat 
as a friend will forever be remembered by 
his colleagues. He was a fine man in 
every sense, and his passing has left a 
void that cannot be filled. 

To his mother, his wife and children, 
and to his grandchild I extend my deep- 
est sympathy. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, it 
is very hard to express one’s feelings 
about the death of a dear friend for 
whom you had great respect and admira- 
tion. Words are entirely inadequate and 
such is the case in trying to express one’s 
feeling at the passing of that great Amer- 
ican, JoHN B. BENNETT. 

He was a man devoted to the best in- 
terests of our country and in his quiet 
and efficient way, worked hard to com- 
plete the great contribution that he made 
as a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives. He did not think of his own ag- 
grandizement but his motives were al- 
ways prompted by his great spirit of fair 
play, honest thinking, and unselfish am- 
bition to do something constructive. I 
know of no one who made a greater im- 
pression on his colleagues, and by his 
quiet and sound reasoning, impressed 
everyone with his sincerity of purpose. 

He will be greatly missed in the Con- 
gress but the example of his character 
and his unassuming demeanor will linger 
a long while in the memory and hearts 
of those who knew him. He had a host of 
friends and the memory of his life of 
service will be treasured by them for the 
rest of time. 

Mrs. Auchincloss joins me in express- 
ing our sympathy to his widow and fam- 
ily, and we trust that they will find com- 
fort in the knowledge that JOHN BENNETT 
was a great man honored and loved by 
all who knew him. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, for the 
12th time in the life of the 88th Con- 
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gress “death has shaken out the sands of 
our glass.” And yet, while we mourn the 
passing of a comrade and coworker— 


A voice within us speaks the startling word, 
“Man, thou shalt never die.” 
—RICHARD HENRY DANA. 


I knew JoHN BENNETT well. We sat 
around the same table through many 
long and tedious hours in the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
where we attempted to resolve conflict- 
ing testimony on my intricate problems 
involving the public weal, and afterwards 
to find the right answer. In many re- 
spects our careers were curiously parallel. 
He knew well the struggle of youth 
against poverty and underprivilege. He 
followed the path of manual labor to the 
respect and esteem of his neighbors and 
friends. His integrity and faithfulness 
called him to local public service. Final- 
ly the great State of Michigan summoned 
him to a seat in this legislative body. 

His district, too, bears marks of simi- 
larity to my own, though geographically 
they are far apart. Both are sparsely 
peopled with honest and industrious citi- 
zens who love the land, and hold fast to 
it through the generations. In each 
there are agricultural and mineral in- 
terests which insure a laborious but cer- 
tain livelihood. It is only natural that 
we should be bound together by ties of 
mutual understanding and sympathy. 

In this hour of sadness— 

Ye, against whose familiar names not yet 
The fatal asterisk of death is set. 
—LONGFELLOW. 


We may well ponder a thoughtful ob- 
servation: “That life is long which an- 
swers life’s great end.” The great end of 
a Congressman is to serve the purposes 
of the people of his district with intelli- 
gence, fidelity, and righteousness. The 
testimony of his host of friends, espe- 
cially of his colleagues from Michigan, 
and those of us who have worked with 
him on the House committee, is that he 
was ever faithful to his trust. 

On the evening before he was led away 
to execution, Sir Walter Raleigh sat 
down and wrote: 

Even such is time, that takes in trust 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 

And pays us but with age and dust; 

Who in the dark and silent grave, 

When we have wandered all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days. 

But from this earth, this grave, this dust, 
My God shall raise me up, I trust. 


This is the brave assurance which we 
all may carry with us in our speeding 
journey toward that supersenuous world 
which awaits us. And to his grieving 
family we may commend those oft- 
quoted lines of Whittier: 

Life is ever lord of death, 
And Love can never lose its own. 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
express my profound sorrow over the 
death of our distinguished. colleague, 
JOHN BENNETT. 

I pay tribute to him as a fine Con- 
gressman and as a fine man. As an in- 
vestigator, he made the proud record of 
— seeking the truth whatever the 
cost. 
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I knew JoHN BENNETT not only as a 
Congressman but as the devoted son of 
Mrs. James G. Bennett, of Milwaukee. 
He was often in my home city visiting 
his mother and sister. 

Years ago, he studied law at Mar- 
quette University in Milwaukee before 
embarking on his dedicated career of 
public service. Congress, to which he 
gave 20 years of public-spirited effort, 
will be poorer for his absence. 

I offer my deep sympathy to his widow, 
his mother, and the rest of his family. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with profound sadness that 
I join my colleagues in paying tribute to 
the Honorable JoHN B. BENNETT, of 
Michigan. 

To express in words the grief and sor- 
row one feels when one of our Members 
is suddenly taken from us is difficult, 
just as it is difficult to adequately de- 
scribe the many qualities which JOHN 
possessed. He was a quiet man, but a 
determined one who never gave up when 
he was fighting for something in which 
he believed. 

Several years ago, when my office was 
near his, I learned to know him well, and 
I greatly valued our friendship during 
the years that followed. He was a ca- 
pable and conscientious legislator, dedi- 
cated to serving his district with unself- 
ish and faithful devotion. 

To his widow and his family, I extend 
my heartfelt sympathy in their great 
loss. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, Congress- 
man JOHN B. BENNETT late a Represent- 
ative of Michigan, leaves the memory of 
a man of fearless integrity, unselfish 
dedication and tireless service to the Na- 
tion and to the people he represented. 
His death marks an indelible imprint on 
our hearts. 

I am privileged to have known JOHN 
BENNETT, of Michigan, as a friend and 
colleague for 10 of the 20 years he so ably 
served his district and State in the House 
of Representatives. 

Not only was I permitted to observe 
this man at work on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, but from 
1954-62, I saw the strength of his con- 
victions materialize into effective legis- 
lation when I served with him on the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. Advancing through the 
years, he became the ranking minority 
member of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee in which capacity 
he was serving at the time of his death. 
In this capacity Jonn BENNETT made 
noteworthy contributions to such major 
fields of legislation as so vitally affect 
the welfare of our Nation’s people. 

From my close association with him 
on several subcommittees, including the 
Special Subcommittee on Legislative 
Oversight, JOHN BENNETT won my ad- 
miration and deep respect. 

Keenly sensitive to the trends of his 
constituency, Congressman BENNETT was 
a Representative in the true sense of 
the word. This quality, together with 
a keen insight into and expert ability in 
the intricacies of legislation endeared 
him to his constituents as well as made 
him an asset to the Nation and this 
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Congress. Now we all must suffer his 
loss. 
JOHN BENNET?’s background and 
training was such that when he came to 
Congress, he was well prepared and 
skilled for constructive legislative serv- 
ice. He was an able and constructive 
Representative and performed his duties 
courageously and conscientiously 

As a devoted and humble public serv- 
ant, an able legislator and a warm 
friend to all who knew him, one could 
say that in JOHN B. BENNETT, there was 
a man. 

Mrs. Flynt joins me in extending 
heartfelt condolences to Mrs. Bennett 
and to the members of his family. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
never known a more honorable man than 
the late JoHN BENNETT. He was a very 
able man who worked hard in the dis- 
charge of his duties. With him the wel- 
fare of the country came first in all his 
considerations. In a manner of speak- 
ing, JoHN was a model Congressman. 
He commanded respect from all, was firm 
in his convictions, and effective in his 
work. He has left some big shoes to be 
filled. 

To the widow and family I extend my 
deepest sympathy in their bereavement. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the news of 
the passing of our esteemed colleague 
and friend, Hon. JoHN B. Bennett, the 
gentleman from Michigan, has saddened 
the Members of this House. I desire to 
join with my colleagues and others in 
paying a brief but sincere tribute to his 
memory. 

Congressman BENNETT had a career of 
notable service as a Member of this body 
extending over more than 20 years. He 
was the dean of the Michigan congres- 
sional delegation and the ranking Repub- 
lican member of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
He was a skilled and effective legislator, 
and a gentleman of integrity and char- 
acter who served his district, his State, 
and the Nation honorably and well. 

I knew JoHN BENNETT as a warm and 
considerate friend, and as a man of in- 
dependent views and strong convictions. 
He always voted as his judgment and 
conscience dictated, and with a thor- 
ough understanding of the issues. 
Unyielding in his devotion to high prin- 
ciples, JOHN Bennet? fought consistently 
and vigorously to maintain standards of 
integrity in our Government. 

He was a great American and he will 
be missed greatly. 

I extend to Mrs, Bennett and to other 
members of his family an expression of 
my deepest sympathy in their loss and 
bereavement. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join with my colleagues in expressing 
my sorrow at the untimely passing of our 
esteemed colleague, the Honorable JoHN 
BONIFAS BENNETT. 

It was a privilege to serve with him in 
the House of Representatives. JOHN 
BENNETT was not only from the neighbor- 
ing State of Michigan, but also a fellow 
alumnus of Marquette University, in 
Milwaukee. 

He demonstrated many sterling quali- 
ties. We will remember him best for his 
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tireless, judicious service on the House 
Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight. 
He was stern and forthright in matters 
dealing with shortcomings in Govern- 
ment. 

JOHN BENNETT'S kindness and cour- 
tesies won for him many friends. He 
served his district, his State, and our Na- 
tion with ability and distinction through 
his legislative and personal endeavors. 

My wife joins me in expressing deep 
sympathy to his widow and family. May 
they derive some small consolation from 
the knowledge that his loss is shared by 
his many friends. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that every man in this House of Repre- 
sentatives today shares with me a sense 
of distinct personal loss and sorrow over 
the passing away of our esteemed col- 
league, the Honorable JOHN B. BENNETT. 

Joun was a Member of the House 
when I was first elected to Congress and 
having been associated with him in our 
daily work here for almost 20 years, I 
feel I am in a position to speak authori- 
tatively of his many sterling qualities. 
He was a kind, sympathetic, tolerant, 
hardworking, honest, and intelligent 
public servant who represented his dis- 
trict effectively here in the Congress and 
served his country faithfully by his loy- 
alty, his prudence and his courage. He 
was a stalwart among men—one who 
stood forthrightly by his ideals and thus 
made a mammoth contribution to the 
American way of life. 

To the family of this wonderful man, 
I extend my deeply felt condolences and 
pray that God will comfort each and 
every one of them. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the death of our friend, JOHN 
BENNETT, is a grievous loss to the Michi- 
gan delegation, of which he was the 
senior member, to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, of 
which he was ranking minority member, 
and to the Congress, in which he was 
a leader. In 20 years of congressional 
service, JOHN BENNETT established an 
enviable reputation for ability, courage, 
and integrity. He will be sorely missed. 

Most of all, he will be missed by the 
people of his congressional district. He 
was known and loved by many thousands 
of his constituents. JOHN BENNETT, & 
Republican, was elected to Congress 
time after time by thumping majorities 
in a congressional district which almost 
always gives a majority to Democratic 
candidates for other offices. This is a 
remarkable achievement. It is a tribute 
which Joun BENNETT earned by his gen- 
uine interest in the problems of the 
people he represented and his diligent at- 
tention to their needs. There is hardly 
a resident of the area who had not been, 
in some way or another, in contact with 
Congressman JOHN BENNETT. 

The most striking feature of JOHN BEN- 
NETT’s career, however, was the — 
and perception which he assessed 
interests and sentiments of his district 
and advanced them. I know of no man 
whom I have considered to represent 
more truly his constituency than did 
JOHN BENNETT. It is perhaps this more 
than any other factor, that accounted 
for his tremendous personal popularity. 
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Mr. Speaker, the Upper Peninsula in 
Michigan has lost a real friend; all the 
people of my State have lost a con- 
scientious public servant whose integ- 
rity and sense of duty were unquestioned, 
and the people of the United States have 
lost a responsible and able legislator. 
JOHN BENNETT shall be missed by all of 
us. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked to learn of the passing of my 
good friend and colleague the Honorable 
JOHN B. BENNETT. I had the pleasure of 
knowing Congressman BENNETT and 
working closely with him during the 20 
years he had been a Member of the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. BENNETT was a conscientious and 
hard-working Congressman and he was 
certainly a credit to his State and the 
Nation. 

We shall always miss him here on 
Capitol Hill. I do not know of any man 
that was held in higher esteem and com- 
manded the respect of every Member of 
the House than JoHN BENNETT. 

I could not permit this opportunity to 
get by without expressing my opinion of 
this statesman. 


COTTON FIBER PAPER AS THE AL- 
TERNATIVE TO MICROFILM: A 
COMMENTARY ON GOVERNMENT 
RECORDKEEPING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
address the House of Representatives on 
a matter of great concern, namely, the 
process whereby the records of this 
great Nation may be retained for all 
posterity. 

One need not be an archivest or his- 
torian to appreciate the fact that our 
very deliberations in this body, and the 
decisions made at 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue and in the committees of this 
Congress will be of cosmic import in the 
interpretation and understanding of the 
future. 

This said, I wonder how many people 
are aware of a most disturbing set of dis- 
closures made recently by the U.S, De- 
partment of Commerce? The report, in 
the form of a handbook by the National 
Bureau of Standards, is titled Inspec- 
tion of Processed Photographie Record 
Films for Aging Blemishes.” I urge my 
distinguished colleagues who are inter- 
ested in the subject of recordkeeping to 
examine this report, and join with me in 
an effort to turn the tide of what could 
prove to be a disastrous trend. 

At the outset, I would like to quote 
from this handbook, a most interesting 
study and one that is deserving of high 
praise. In a foreword, A. V. Astin, Direc- 
tor, of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, makes the following statement: 

Over the years the National Bureau of 
Standards has conducted considerable re- 
search on the permanence of record mate- 
rials, including both paper and photographic 
film. Recently microscopic blemishes have 
been found on microfilms; apparently they 
had developed after the film was put in 
storage. Practically no information loss has 
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been observed, but any potential threat to 
the permanence of Government records is 
a matter of concern not only to the National 
Bureau of Standards but to records officers 
throughout the Government. There is much 
to be learned from these blemishes and they 
are being studied in many laboratories, 
This publication contains a description of 
the blemishes, illustrated with photomicro- 
graphs in color. It also describes methods 
used to inspect, sample, and report on the 
blemishes. It is felt that early publication 
of this information will serve to unify meth- 
ods and terminology and thus aid in coor- 
dinating the various independent studies of 
the problem. This handbook should also 
provide the guidance needed for large-scale 
inspections of Government records, 


Mr. Speaker, I compliment the Bureau 
on this study, and I want to urge that 
they continue to pursue this matter. It 
is one that, I am certain, will stimulate a 
great deal of interest in this Congress. 

In short, the revelation that blemishes 
have appeared on some microfilm records 
apparently “after the film was put in 
storage,” is one that must be developed 
to an even greater extent. 

Because microfilm can contain a great 
deal of information in a small space by 
relative standards, it is used extensively 
in the Government as a means of record- 
keeping. It has continued to assume a 
role of increased importance so that a 
considerable portion of all records are on 
microfilm at the present time. 

The immediate implication here is that 
Government records may not be as safe 
from deterioration as has been assumed. 
There may be a significant danger in 
putting future records to microfilm or 
any other recordkeeping material that 
has not proven itself to be permanent. 

Most disturbing is the fact that the 
causes of the blemishes have not yet been 
established. 

C. S. McCamy makes this point togeth- 
er with additional disclosures in a brief 
statement on the purposes of the Bureau 
of Standards inspection. 

He states, and I quote.in full: 
INSPECTION OF PROCESSED PHOTOGRAPHIC REC- 
ORD FILMS FOR AGING BLEMISHES 
(By C. S. McCamy) 

Inspections of microfilms have recently re- 
vealed blemishes which apparently developed 
2 to 20 years after the films were processed. 
Most of the blemishes are small spots, usual- 
ly reddish or yellowish in color, ranging from 
about 15 to 150 microns across. These blem- 
ishes have been classified on the basis of size, 
shape, color, and character. This publication 
describes and gives colored illustrations of the 
various types, describes the method of ob- 
serving them, and recommends sampling pro- 
cedures for microfilm inspectors. The cause, 
the exact mechanism of formation of the 
various types, and generally accepted pre- 
ventive measures are not as yet known. This 
publication is intended to promote uniform 
terminology, inspection, and reporting. 

1. INTRODUCTION 

Because of its ability to record a large 
amount of information in a small space and 
its stability relative to most record materials, 


photographic film is one of the most common 
media for the storage of records. A consid- 
erable percentage of U.S. Government rec- 
ords are stored on microfilm. Even though 
such films have been prepared by the 
best known techniques and stored in the best 
known manner, the only assurance that such 
records are being well maintained is a sys- 
tematic program of careful inspection. Im- 
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proper processing or storage conditions have 
long been known to promote general fading 
and various kinds of biological attack. In- 
spections of large numbers of rolls of micro- 
film recently have revealed several kinds of 
blemishes not heretofore noted. It appears 
that they have developed from 2 to 20 years 
after the film was processed and placed in 
storage. The blemishes have been classified 
on the basis of size, shape, color, and char- 
acter. The purpose of this publication is to 
name and describe the various blemishes, to 
provide illustrations of them, to describe the 
method of observing them, and to recom- 
mend sampling procedures for microfilm in- 
spectors. Although the chemistry and phys- 
ics of these blemishes are under investigation 
at the National Bureau of Standards and in 
research laboratories in the photographic in- 
dustry, the causes of the blemishes, the ex- 
act mechanisms of their formation, and gen- 
erally accepted preventive measures have not 
yet been established. A vital part of the re- 
search program is accurate reporting of blem- 
ishes, so that the incidence of the various 
types can be correlated with processing and 
storage variables. In this stage of the in- 
vestigation, it cannot be expected that the 
types of blemishes described necessarily ex- 
haust the possibilities, nor can the types be 
regarded as necessarily mutually exclusive. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp could reproduce colored photo- 
graphs so that my distinguished col- 
leagues could see the spots and blemishes 
for themselves. 

There is no question in my mind that 
important Government records could be 
irreparably damaged if present methods 
of preservation are continued. 

Every effort must be made to substi- 
tute cotton fiber paper so that a serious 
loss of information does not occur in the 
future. 

Why do I say cotton fiber paper? 

The answer is, of course, obvious. It 
is perhaps the only possible solution to 
the problem. In grammar as in life, 
there is often one alternative and I think 
the alternative in this case is fine, dur- 
able paper which would last for cen- 
turies. This, Mr. Speaker, is not a vague 
plea for a certain interest. I need not 
repeat the case for cotton fiber paper, 
which has played a powerful role in pre- 
serving our records. It is both perma- 
nent and perfect. It has stood the test 
of time. 

The issue here is a basic one. Should 
the Government continue to put its rec- 
ords on microfilm when the consequences 
of that action could prove disastrous? 

I believe that an immediate investi- 
gation is necessary. The records of this 
Nation are far too important to warrant 
anything but the most careful precau- 
tions. 

Accordingly, I will take appropriate 
steps to set this investigation in motion. 

My resolution, introduced today, and 
viewed in a favorable light by other Mem- 
bers of the House, is hereby noted in 
full: 

Whereas the National Bureau of Standards 
in its Handbook 96 entitled “Inspection of 
Processed Photographic Record Film for Ag- 
ing Blemishes” has discovered certain blem- 
ishes on some microfilm records processed 
and placed in storage; and 

Whereas a considerable portion of all Gov- 
ernment records are today being placed on 
microfilm; and 

Whereas Government records may not be 
as safe from deterioration as assumed, and 
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there may be a significant danger in con- 
signing records to microfilm or any other 
recordkeeping material that has not proven 
itself to be permanent: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
that the Administrator of General Services 
and all officers of the Federal Government 
having responsibility of permanent Govern- 
ment records should investigate the perma- 
nence of all recordkeeping materials now be- 
ing used, including but not limited to micro- 
film, for the purpose of insuring that those 
records of the Federal Government which 
should be permanently retained will be 
stored on recordkeeping material which has 
proven itself to be of a permanent nature, 
such as 100 percent cotton fiber paper. 


I intend, Mr. Speaker, to continue to 
pursue this matter in an effort to insure 
that all future recordkeeping of this Na- 
tion be such that its permanency be es- 
tablished for all time. I welcome the 
support of all individuals interested in 
the future flow of information to join 
with me in this fight. The poet, Carl 
Sandburg has said the “best witness is a 
written paper.” Our records must be 
preserved on paper that will insure, for 
all time, their stature as documents and 
records of our way of life. 


PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1965 


Mr. KIRWAN submitted a conference 
report on the bill (H.R. 11579) making 
appropriations for certain civil functions 
administered by the Department of De- 
fense, the Panama Canal, certain agen- 
cies of the Department of the Interior, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion, the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and the Delaware River Basin Commis- 
sion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1965, and for other purposes. 


ARTICLES IMPORTED FOR USE OF 
CERTAIN UNIVERSITIES—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr. MILLS submitted a conference re- 
port and statement on the bill (H.R. 
4364) to provide for the free entry of one 
mass spectrometer for the use of Oregon 
State University and one mass spectrom- 
eter for the use of Wayne State Univer- 
sity. 


INTERNATIONAL COFFEE AGREE- 
MENT ACT OF 1964—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. MILLS submitted a conference re- 
port and statement on the bill (HR. 
8864) to carry out the obligations of the 
United States under the International 
Coffee Agreement, 1962, signed at New 
York on September 28, 1962, and for 
other purposes. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Marutas (at 
the request of Mr. HALLECK) for the bal- 
ance of the week on account of illness in 
family. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. LEGGETT, for 30 minutes, on August 
18, 1964; and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Conte (at the request of Mr. 
ScHWEIKER), for 15 minutes, today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks, and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Grant (at the request of Mr. Pat- 
TEN), for 60 minutes, tomorrow, August 
14; and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. GATHINGS. 

Mr. Donoxve and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN (at the request of Mr. 
PATTEN) to extend her remarks during 
debate on H.R. 12175 and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. MrinisH (at the request of Mr. 
PatTen) to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter on H.R. 
12175. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ScHWEIKER) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. WESTLAND. 

Mr. MINSHALL. 

Mr. LINDSAY. 

Mr. HORTON. 

Mr. HOSMER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Patren) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. St. ONGE. 

Mr. PowELt in seven instances. 

Mr. FASCELL. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 5044. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for a mutual-aid plan for 
fire protection by and for the District of 
Columbia and certain adjacent communities 
in Maryland and Virginia, and for other 


p ; 

H.R. 5337. An act to increase the partial 
pay of educational employees of the public 
schools of the District of Columbia who are 
on leave of absence for educational improve- 
ment, and for other purposes; 

ELR. 6350. An act to amend the act en- 
titled An act for the regulation of the prac- 
tice of dentistry in the District of Columbia, 
and for the protection of the people from 
empiricism in relation thereto,” approved 
June 6, 1892, as amended; 

H.R. 7301. An act to amend section 341 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, re- 
lating to collapsible corporations, and to 
amend section 543(a)(2) of such Code, re- 
lating to the inclusion of rents in personal 
holding company income; 

H.R. 7441. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Commissioners of 
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the District of Columbia to remove dangerous 
or unsafe buildings and parts thereof, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 1, 1899, as 
amended; and 

H.R. 9653. An act to extend the authority 
of the Postmaster General to enter into leases 
of real property for periods not exceeding 30 
years, and for other purposes, 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 927. An act to amend title 12 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, in order to remove 
certain limitations with respect to war risk 
insurance issued under the provisions of 
such title; 

S. 1451. An act to amend section 41(a) of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act; 

S. 1627. An act to enable the United States 
to contribute its share of the expenses of the 
International Commission for Supervision 
and Control in Laos as provided in article 
18 of the protocol to the declaration on the 
neutrality of Laos; and 

S. 2318. An act to amend the joint resolu- 
tion approved August 20, 1958, granting the 
consent of Congress to the several States to 
negotiate and enter into compacts for the 
purpose of promoting highway traffic safety. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 7 o’clock and 38 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, August 14, 1964, 
at 10 o’clock a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2407. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 

eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on a review relating to the unnecessary 
costs to the Government in the leasing of 
electronic data processing systems by the 
Boeing Co., Aero-Space Division, Seattle, 
Wash., Department of Defense; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 
_ 2408. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on a review relating to the unnecessary 
costs resulting from noncompetitive procure- 
ment of military %4-ton trucks, Department 
of the Army, has disclosed that the Govern- 
ment has incurred unnecessary costs of 
about $12.1 million because the Army did not 
competitively procure %4-ton trucks even 
though it could have purchased Chrysler 
Motors Corp.’s drawings in 1960 that would 
have provided information sufficient for use 
in competitive procurement, Department of 
the Army; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2409. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a report of all claims 
adjudicated and paid by the Department of 
Agriculture for the period of the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1964, pursuant to the Fed- 
eral Tort Claims Act (28 U.S.C. 2671-2680); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2410. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on a review relating to wage rates for 
federally financed housing construction im- 
properly determined in excess of the prevail- 
ing rates for similar work in southeastern 
areas of the United States, Department of 
Labor; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations, 
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2411. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on a review relating to unnecessary 
costs to the Government in the leasing of 
electronic data processing systems by General 
Electric Co., Light Military Electronics De- 
partment, Utica, N.Y., Department of De- 
fense; to the Committee on Government 


Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Admin- 
istration. House Concurrent Resolution 275. 
Concurrent resolution providing for printing 
of proceedings in connection with the unveil- 
ing of the Father Eusebio Francisco Kino, 
of Arizona, statue; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1782). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Admin- 
istration. House Concurrent Resolution 336. 
Concurrent resolution to provide for the 
printing of 4,000 additional copies of School 
Prayer Hearings; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1783). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Admin- 
istration. House Concurrent Resolution 330. 
Concurrent resolution authorizing the print- 
ing of additional copies of hearings on the 
Federal Reserve System; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1784). Ordered to be printed. 
Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Admin- 
istration. House Concurrent Resolution 346. 
Concurrent resolution authorizing the print- 
ing of additional copies of hearings on the 
Federal Reserve System; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1785). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Admin- 
istration. House Concurrent Resolution 347. 
Concurrent resolution authorizing the print- 
ing of additional copies of House Report 176, 
88th Congress, Ist session, entitled, “Annual 
Report for the Year 1962, Committee on Un- 
American Activities”; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1786). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Concurrent Resolution 348. 
Concurrent resolution to print as House doc- 
uments the publications “World Communist 
Movement—Selective Chronology, 1818-1957, 
Volume 2 and Volume 3,” and to provide 
for the printing of additional copies; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No, 1787). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Resolution 826. Resolution 
authorizing the printing of additional copies 
of “Communist Economic Warfare—Consul- 
tation With Dr. Robert Loring Allen, April 6, 
1960”; without amendment (Rept. No. 1788). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Resolution 827. Resolution 
authorizing the printing of additional copies 
of a publication entitled “The Irrationality 
of Communism—Consultation With Dr. Ger- 
hart Niemeyer, August 8, 1958“; without 
amendment (Rept. No, 1789). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Resolution 828. Resolution 
authorizing the printing of additional copies 
of a publication entitled “A Communist in 
a ‘Workers’ Paradise’—John Santo’s Own 
Story”; 88th Congress, Ist session; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1790). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Concurrent Resolution 350. 
Concurrent resolution authorizing the print- 
ing of a “Compilation of Works of Art and 
Other Objects in the U.S. Capitol,” as a 
House document, and for other purposes; 
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without amendmeut (Rept. 1791). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 12267. A bill to provide for 
notice of change in control of management 
of insured banks, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1792). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MARSH: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 10204. A bill to ex- 
tend the Osage mineral reservation for an 
indefinite period; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1793). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. KIRWAN: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 11579. A bill making appropriations 
for certain civil functions administered by 
the Department of Defense, the Panama Can- 
al, certain agencies of the Department of 
the Interior, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration, the Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
the Delaware River Basin Commission, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1794). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SISK: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 850. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of H.R. 3869, a bill to 
establish Federal agricultural services to 
Guam, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1795). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 851. Resolution provid- 
ing for the consideration of H.R. 7107, a bill 
to provide for the establishment of Fire Is- 
land National Seashore, in the State of New 
York, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1796). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 852. Resolution provid- 
ing for the consideration of H.R. 11904, a 
bill to amend and extend the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1797). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 809. Resolution authoriz- 
ing the Committee on the Judiciary to con- 
duct, within or without the United States, 
studies and investigations in certain matters 
under its jurisdiction; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1798). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 845. Resolution 
providing for consideration of H.R. 11926, a 
bill to limit jurisdiction of Federal courts in 
reapportionment cases; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1799). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr, TAYLOR: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 1169. An act to au- 
thorize a per capita distribution of $350 from 
funds arising from judgments in favor of any 
of the Confederated Tribes of the Colville 
Reservation; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1800). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ROYBAL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 2961. An act to pro- 
vide for the disposition of the judgment 
funds on deposit to the credit of the North- 
ern Cheyenne Tribe of the Tongue River 
Indian Reservation, Mont.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1801). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. : Committee of conference. 
H.R. 4364. A bill to provide for the free en- 
try of one mass spectrometer for the use of 
Oregon State University; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1802). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 8864. A bill to carry out the obligations 
of the United States under the International 
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Coffee Agreement, 1962, signed at New York 
on September 28, 1962, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1808). 
Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 12369. A bill to extend Public Laws 
815 and 874, 81st Congress (federally affected 
areas), for 1 year, until June 30, 1966; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HANNA: 

H.R. 12370. A bill to provide for the dis- 
closure of certain financial interests by Mem- 
bers of Congress, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 12871. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Sales Tax Act to provide an ex- 
emption from the tax imposed by such act 
for certain operations of the majority and 
minority rooms of the House of Representa- 
tives; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. McMILLAN (by request): 

H.R. 12372. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Business Corporation Act and the 
District of Columbia Nonprofit Corporation 
Act; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumDia. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 12378. A bill to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to regulate the manu- 
facture, compounding, processing, distribu- 
tion, delivery, and possession of habit-form- 
ing barbiturate drugs, amphetamine, and 
other habit-forming central nervous system 
stimulant drugs, and other drugs that have 
a potential for abuse resulting in psycho- 
toxic effects or antisocial behavior; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H. R. 12374. A bill to amend the act of 
March 8, 1899, to authorize the United States 
to recover by civil actions the cost of remov- 
ing certain obstructions from the navigable 
waters of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FORD: 

H.R. 12375. A bill for the relief of certain 
displaced nationals of the Netherlands; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BECK WORTH: 

H.R. 12376. A bill to provide for Federal as- 
sistance, on a dollar-matching basis, to State 
and local governments and agencies thereof 
and to certain individuals for planning, con- 
structing, operating, and maintaining water 
conservation and water storage projects; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H. Res. 846. Resolution relating to Federal 
records; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H. Res. 847. Resolution to create a select 
committee to conduct a study and investi- 
gation of all factors relating to the general 
welfare and education of congressional pages; 
to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. Res. 848. Resolution providing for con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 1101, a 
joint resolution to amend the Constitution 
of the United States to guarantee the right 
of any State to apportion one house of its 
legislature on factors other than population; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON: 

H. Res. 849. Resolution to provide funds for 
the expenses of the investigation and study 
authorized by House Resolution 835; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 12377. A bill for the relief of Theo- 
dore Giannopoulos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAREY: 
H.R. 12378. A bill for the relief of Ignazio 


Barravecchio; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. FINO: 


H.R. 12379. A bill for the relief of Deme- 
trios Basdekis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 12380. A bill for the relief of Milton 
Thomas Sealy; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 12381. A bill for the relief of Larry 
Dale Lewis; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 12382. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Kazuyo Watanabe Ridgely; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PUCINSEI: 

H.R. 12383. A bill for the relief of Vasilios 

Livaditis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 12384. A bill for the relief of the 
Bielecki family; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 12385. A bill for the relief of Ofelia 
Gamba; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: 

H.R. 12386, A bill for the relief of Wiktor 
Truszkowski; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
By Mr. STINSON: 

H.R. 12387. A bill for the relief of Mimi 
Abadi, Zaki Ezra Abadi, Ezra Abadi, Rachel 
Abadi, Meyer Abadi, Rosette Abadi, Hayem 
Abadi, Albert Abadi, and Eliahu Abadi; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H.J. Res. 1157. A joint resolution for the 
relief of certain aliens; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


_ PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


1007. The SPEAKER presented a petition 
of Henry Stoner, Avon Park, Fla., requesting 
that a resolution of praise be passed honor- 
ing the U.S. armed services men lost in the 
recent episode in the Gulf of Tonkin and in 
or near North Vietnam; these men were lost 
in an action ordered by the President of the 
United States. They were Americans, and it 
is inconceivable to think they are to be for- 
gotten so quickly. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, August 13, 1964 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., 
and was called to order by Hon. DANIEL 
K. Inouye, a Senator from the State of 
Hawaii. 

Rabbi Saul Wisemon, Beth-el Syna- 
gogue, Torrington, Conn., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Our Father, who art in heaven, we 
pray that Thou wilt bless these Senators, 
chosen by the people of this Nation. 

We pray for the President of these 
United States and for all who minister 
to the needs of the people—the repre- 
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sentatives of the people and all others 
in authority—that it may please Thee so 
to rule their hearts that they may right- 
ly use for the good of all people the trust 
committed to them. 

Our Father, Thou alone knowest the 
difficulties these Senators must face and 
the grave decisions they must make. O 
Thou who dost meet us in the solitariness 
of our own souls, deal with us, one by one, 
with Thy still, small voice. 

We ask, not for deliverance from our 
tasks, nor for smaller burdens, but for 
strength sufficient to crown our daily 
work with usefulness. Teach us, once 
again, that only as we lose ourselves in 
something higher than ourselves, can we 
really find ourselves. 

Give us great causes to live for. Let 
high decisions be made on the right side 
of the great questions which lie before 
us. Give us Thy faith and courage, that 
with the very hardships which beset us, 
we, too, may help save the world. 

Grant, we pray Thee, to our Nation 
wisdom, sanity, courage, and patience. 
May our leaders ever continue to put for- 
ward the Nation’s welfare above the 
party. And when our children’s children 
remember us in times to come, may they 
be able to give thanks for our devotion to 
justice, liberty, and peace. 

Save us from saying, DIY pri moe pow 
“Peace, peace, where there is no peace.” 
Give us the honesty to face hard facts; 
and yet, with it all, we pray Thee to give 
us courage. Grant us wisdom, that we 
may find the way out of our darkness, 
into Thy light. Grant us a new vision 
of the causes that we should serve. Show 
us that though we be little, we can stand 
for the greatest truths. Lord, lift up 
leaders in our time. 

Save us from racial prejudice and dis- 
crimination which destroy our influence 
for good around the world. 

Grant, we pray Thee, that to all you 
give your benediction. 

Tar mt 1 
an’) TOR ma m AWN? 
mbv 99 ov TYR Pip mP RY? 

“The Lord bless you and keep you, the 
Lord deal kindly and graciously with you, 
the Lord bestow His favor upon you, and 
grant you peace.” 

Let us say Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., August 13, 1964. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. DANIEL K, INOUYE, a Senator 
from the State of Hawaii, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
LEE METCALF, 


Acting President pro tempore. 


Mr. INOUYE thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request by Mr. Humpurey, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, August 12, 1964, was dispensed with. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Ratchford, one of 
his secretaries, and he announced that 
on August 12, 1964, the President had 
approved and signed the act (S. 3001) to 
amend title 37, United States Code, to 
increase the rates of basic pay for mem- 
hers of the uniformed services. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 


S. 1451. An act to amend section 41(a) of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act; 

S. 1627. An act to enable the United States 
to contribute its share of the expenses of 
the International Commission for Supervi- 
sion and Control in Laos as provided in article 
18 of the protocol to the declaration on the 
neutrality of Laos; and 

S. 2318. An act to amend the joint resolu- 
tion approved August 20, 1958, granting the 
consent of Congress to the several States to 
negotiate and enter into compacts for the 
purpose of promoting highway traffic safety. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills of 
the Senate, severally with amendments, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: 


S. 16. An act to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Ozark National Rivers in the 
State of Missouri, and for other purposes; 

S. 646. An act to prohibit the location of 
chanceries and other business offices of for- 
eign governments in any residential area in 
the District of Columbia; and 

S. 1664. An act to provide for continuous 
improvement of the administrative proce- 
dure of Federal agencies by creating an Ad- 
ministrative Conference of the United States, 
and for other purposes, 


The message further announced that 
the House had passed the bill (S. 502) to 
preserve the jurisdiction of the Congress 
over construction of hydroelectric proj- 
ects on the Colorado River below Glen 
Canyon Dam, with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H.R. 1927. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to revise the pension program 
for veterans of World War I, World War II, 
and the Korean conflict, and their widows 
and children, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4731. An act to amend section 402(d) 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act; 

H.R. 5986. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 with respect to the rate of duty on 
brooms made of broom corn; 
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H.R. 8068. An act to amend section 403(b) 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to permit 
the granting of free transportation to guides 
or dog guides accompanying totally blind 
persons; and 

H.R. 8407. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Income and Franchise Tax Act of 
1947, as amended, and the District of Co- 
lumbia Business Corporation Act, as amend- 
ed, with respect to certain foreign corpora- 
tions. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as 
indicated: 


H.R. 1927. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to revise the pension program 
for veterans of World War I, World War II, 
and the Korean conflict, and their widows 
and children, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 5986. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 with respect to the rate of duty on 
brooms made of broom corn; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

H.R. 4731. An act to amend section 402 (d) 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act; and 

H.R. 8068. An act to amend section 408(b) 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to per- 
mit the granting of free transportation to 
guides or dog guides accompanying totally 
blind persons; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. f 

H.R. 8407. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Income and Franchise Tax Act of 
1947, as amended, and the District of Colum- 
bia Business Corporation Act, as amended, 
with respect to certain foreign corporations; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


On request by Mr. Humpurey, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing letters, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 

REPORT ON OVEROBLIGATION OF AN 
APPROPRIATION 


A letter from the Deputy Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, Veterans’ Administration, 
Washington, D.C., reporting, pursuant to law, 
the overobligation of an appropriation in that 
Administration; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 


REPORTS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on unnecessary costs to the 
Government in the leasing of electronic data 
processing systems by the Boeing Co., Aero- 
Space division, Seattle, Wash., Department of 
Defense, dated August 1964 (with an accom 
panying report); to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on unnecessary costs resulting 
from noncompetitive procurement of military 
%-ton trucks, Department of the Army, 
dated August 1964 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report and recommendation concern- 
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ing the claim of Vermont Maple Orchards, 

Inc., Burlington, Vt. (with an accompanying 

paper); to the Committee on Government 

Operations. 

CERTIFICATION OF ADEQUATE SOIL SURVEY AND 
LAND CLASSIFICATION, BROADVIEW WATER 
DISTRICT, CALIFORNIA 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, that an 
adequate soil survey and land classification 
has been made of the lands in the Broadview 
Water District, California, and that the lands 
to be irrigated are susceptible to the produc- 
tion of agricultural crops by means of irriga- 
tion (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, without amendment: 

S.J. Res. 162. Joint resolution extending 
recognition to the International Exposition 
for southern California in the year 1968 and 
authorizing the President to issue a proc- 
lamation calling upon the several States 
of the Union and foreign countries to take 
part in the exposition (Rept. No. 1384). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 1752. A bill for the relief of Lt. Robert 
C. Gibson (Rept. No. 1397) ; 

S. 2856. A bill for the relief of Teresa 
Marangon (Rept. No. 1398) ; 

H.R.1172. An act for the relief of Rolando 
de la Torre Arceo and John Anthony Arceo 
(Rept. No. 1403); 

H.R. 1262. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Maisie Magdalene Lim Ketchens (Rept. No. 
1404) ; 

H.R. 1263. An act for the relief of Rickert & 
Laan, Inc. (Rept. No. 1405); 

H.R. 2324. An act for the relief of Rosa 
Stefano Ratajczak (Rept. No. 1406); 

H.R. 4223. An act to provide for audit of 
accounts of private corporations established 
under Federal law (Rept. No. 1407); 

H.R. 4786. An act for the relief of the State 
of New Mexico (Rept. No. 1408); 

H. R. 5154. An act for the relief of Wilfredo 
Lacar de Leon (Rept. No. 1409); 

H.R. 5155. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Guiseppa D’Aquanno, Maria D’Aquanno, and 
Benedicto D'Aquanno (Rept. No. 1410); 

H.R. 5543. An act to extend the provisions 
of the act of October 11, 1949 (63 Stat. 759, 
ch. 672; 32 District of Columbia Code 417), 
to authorize the commitment of persons of 
unsound mind found on Federal reservations 
in Loudoun County, Va. to St. Elizabeths 
Hospital in the District of Columbia (Rept. 
No. 1411); 

H.R. 6040. An act for the relief of Chrisoula 
Baker (Rept. No. 1412); 

H.R. 6578. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ce- 
sira Doddy (Rept. No. 1413); 

H.R. 7219. An act to amend sections 3288 
and 3289 of title 18, United States Code, re- 
lating to reindictment after dismissal of a 
defective indictment (Rept. No. 1414); 

H.R. 7617. An act for the relief of Vula 
Roed (Rept. No. 1415); 

H.R. 8399. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Edeltraud Englisch Franklin (Rept. No. 
1416); 

H.R. 9150. An act for the relief of Miss 
Leonor do Rozario de Medeiros (Leonor Me- 
deiros) (Rept. No. 1417); 

H.R. 9290. An act for the relief of Danny 
Hiromi Oyama (Rept. No. 1418); 

H. R. 9519. An act for the relief of Young 
Soon Kim and Tai Ung Choi (Rept. No. 
1420); 

H.R. 9560. An act for the relief of Lim Sam 
Soon (Rept. No. 1419); 

H.R. 9561, An act for the relief of Moni Par- 
vanoff Floroff (Rept. No. 1421); and 
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H.R. 10216. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Miguel de Socarraz (Rept. No. 1422). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 2588. A bill for the relief of Luther D. 
Stull (Rept. No. 1399); 

S. 2803. A bill for the relief of Joao Carlos 
Senra Ferreira, Jose Jorge Senra Ferreira, 
and Maria Goretti Senra Ferreira (Rept. No. 
1400); and 

H.R. 6910. An act to provide for the set- 
tlement of claims against the United States 
by members of the uniformed services and 
civilian officers and employees of the United 
States for damage to, or loss of, personal 
property incident to their service, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1423). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 437. A bill for the relief of William Kon- 
yen (Rept. No. 1401); 

S. 1717. A bill for the relief of Marie Jane 
Lewis (Rept. No. 1402); and 

H.R. 9361. An act for the relief of Kathryn 
Choi Ast (Rept. No, 1424). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 2696. A bill to make permanent the 
district judgeship for the northern district 
of Ohio created by section 2(e) (2) of the act 
of May 19, 1961 (Rept. No. 1393); 

H.R. 5964. An act to provide for the inclu- 
sion of Hopkins County, Tex., within the 
Paris Division of the Eastern District for 
the U.S. District Court in Texas (Rept. No. 
1395); 

H.R. 7508. An act to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to establish jurisdiction and 
venue for appeals from orders of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in judicial ref- 
erence cases (Rept. No. 1394); and 

H.R. 9436. An act to amend the act of 
September 2, 1958, to establish a Commission 
and Advisory Committee on International 
Rules of Judicial Procedure, as amended 
(Rept. No. 1385). 

By Mr. KEATING, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H.R. 7088. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Di Ciccio (Rept. No. 1389); and 

H. R. 11520. An act to amend subsection 
(d) of section 1346 of title 28 of the United 
States Code relating to the jurisdiction of 
the U.S. district courts (Rept. No. 1390). 

By Mr. BURDICK, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 2392. A bill to provide an additional 
place for holding court in the district of 
North Dakota (Rept. No. 1391). 

By Mr. FONG, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, without amendment: 

H.R. 7132. An act for the relief of Wetsel- 
Oviatt Lumber Co., Inc., Omo Ranch, El 
Dorado County, Calif. (Rept. No. 1392). 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H.R. 7138. An act for the relief of St. 
Francis Levee District, Arkansas (Rept. No. 
1396). 

By Mr. HART, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 2208. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to a compact relating to taxation 
of motor fuels consumed by interstate buses 
and to an agreement relating to bus taxa- 
tion proration and reciprocity (Rept. No, 
1388). 

By Mr. McNAMARA, from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, without 
amendment: 

H.R. 7662. An act to amend the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act, as amended, 
to provide appeal rights to employees of the 
Canal Zone Government and the Panama 
Canal Company (Rept. No. 1386). 

By Mr. McNAMARA, from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, with amend- 
ments: 

H.R. 8344. An act to amend the Railway 
Labor Act to provide that the terms of office 
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of members of the National Mediation Board 
shall expire on July 1 (Rept. No. 1387). 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments: 

H. R. 5739. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to correct certain in- 
equities with respect to the taxation of life 
insurance companies (Rept. No. 1428). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, without amendment: 

H.R. 11652. An act to exempt from taxa- 
tion certain property of the United Supreme 
Council, 33d Degree, Ancient and Accepted 
Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, Southern 
Jurisdiction—Prince Hall Affiliation (Rept. 
No. 1430). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with an amendment: 

H.R. 8451. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Sales Tax Act, as amended, re- 
lating to certain sales to common carriers or 
sleeping-car companies (Rept. No. 1431). 

By Mr. McINTYRE, from the Committee 


on the District of Columbia, with an amend- 


ment: 

H.R. 8355. An act to amend the Life In- 
surance Company Act of the District of 
Columbia (48 Stat. 1145), approved June 19, 
1934, as amended (Rept. No. 1432). 

By Mr. MORSE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 763. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Public Assistance Act of 1962 so as 
to provide for the furnishing of medical as- 
sistance for the aged to eligible residents of 
the District of Columbia (Rept. No. 1433). 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 10446. An act to permit the use of 
statistical sampling procedures in the ex- 
amination of vouchers (Rept. No. 1425); 

H.R. 10705. An act to amend the Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act to change the 
General Accounting Office audit to a calendar 
year basis in the case of the Federal home 
loan banks and the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation (Rept. No. 
1426); and 

H.R. 11211. An act to provide authority for 
the payment of certain amounts to offset 
certain expenses of Federal employees as- 
signed to duty on the California offshore 
islands, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1427). 

By Mr. HART, from the Committee on 
Commerce, without amendment: 

H.R. 9334. An act to amend the act of 
May 31, 1928, relating to standards of con- 
tainers for fruits and vegetables, to permit 
the use of additional standard containers 
(Rept. No. 1429). 


PRESIDENTIAL AND VICE-PRESI- 
DENTIAL SUCCESSION—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE—INDIVIDUAL 
VIEWS — ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SORS OF JOINT RESOLUTION (S. 
REPT. NO. 1382) 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, I report 
favorably, with amendments, the joint 
resolution (S.J. Res. 139) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to succession to 
the Presidency and Vice Presidency and 
to cases where the President is unable 
to discharge the powers and duties of 
his office, and I submit a report thereon, 
together with the individual views of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Keratrnc]. I ask unanimous consent 
that the report, together with the in- 


dividual views, be printed, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
GoverRN in the chair). The report will be 
received and the joint resolution will be 
placed on the calendar; and, without ob- 
jection, the report will be printed, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovetas], the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Srumpson], the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Scorr], and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Govern] be added to the list of the spon- 
sors of the measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAYH. I should like to add that 
the great awareness on the part of my 
colleagues in the Senate of the need for 
this legislation is apparent from the 
growing list of sponsors of it. I again 
voice the opinion and hope that before 
we terminate this session, the Senate 
will deal with this double-barreled prob- 
lem, which is aimed at the heart of our 
constitutional system. 

Mr, DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BAYH. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may have my name added 
to the list of sponsors. 

Mr. BAYH. I am honored to have the 
Senator’s name added. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


APPALACHIAN REGIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT OF 1964—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE—MINORITY VIEWS 
(S. REPT. NO. 1383) 


Mr.RANDOLPH. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Public Works, I report 
favorably, with an amendment, the bill 
(S. 2782) to provide public works and 
economic development programs and the 
planning and coordination needed to 
assist in the development of the Appa- 
lachian region, and I submit a report 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent that 
the report be printed, together with the 
minority views of Senators Boccs, 
MILLER, and PEARSON. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar; and, without ob- 
jection, the report will be printed, as 
requested by the Senator from West 
Virginia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 


INCREASED FUNDS FOR STUDY OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICE AND 
PROCEDURE 
Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 

on the Judiciary, reported an original 

resolution (S. Res. 352); which, under 
the rule, was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That S. Res. 261, Eighty-eighth 
Congress, agreed to February 10, 1964 
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(authorizing a study of administrative prac- 
tice and procedure), is hereby amended on 
page 2, line 22, by striking out “$120,000.00” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$130,000.00”. 


INCREASED FUNDS TO INVESTI- 
GATE ANTITRUST AND MONOP- 
OLY LAWS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 353); which, under 
the rule, was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That S. Res. 262, Eighty-eighth 
Congress, agreed to February 10, 1964 (au- 
thorizing an investigation of antitrust and 
monopoly laws of the United States), is 
hereby amended on page 3, line 8, by strik- 
ing out “$512,000.00” and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘$561,000.00”. 


INCREASED FUNDS AUTHORIZING A 
STUDY OF MATTERS PERTAINING 
TO CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 354); which, under 
the rule, was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That S. Res. 264, Eighty-eighth 
Congress, agreed to February 10, 1964 (au- 
thorizing a study of matters pertaining to 
constitutional amendments) is hereby 
amended on page 2, line 18, by striking out 
“$55,000.00” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$59,000.00”, 


INCREASED FUNDS TO INVESTI- 
GATE MATTERS PERTAINING TO 
CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 355); which, under 
the rule, was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, as follows: 


Resolved, That S. Res. 265, Eighty-eighth 
Congress, agreed to February 10, 1964 (au- 
thorizing an investigation of matters per- 
taining to constitutional rights), is hereby 
amended on page 2, line 16, by striking out 
“$165,000.00” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$182,000.00”. 


INCREASED FUNDS TO STUDY MAT- 
TERS PERTAINING TO IMMIGRA- 
TION AND NATURALIZATION 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 356); which, under 
the rule, was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That S. Res. 266, Eighty-eighth 
Congress, agreed to February 10, 1964 (to 
study matters pertaining to immigration and 
naturalization), is hereby amended on page 
2, line 16, by striking out “$135,000.00” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$145,000.00”. 


INCREASED FUNDS TO INVESTI- 
GATE THE ADMINISTRATION, OP- 
ERATION, AND ENFORCEMENT OF 
THE INTERNAL SECURITY ACT 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
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resolution (S. Res. 357); which, under 
the rule, was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, as follows: 


Resolved, That S. Res. 268, Eighty-eighth 
Congress, agreed to February 10, 1964 (relat- 
ing to an investigation of the administra- 
tion, operation, and enforcement of the 
Internal Security Act), is hereby amended 
on page 3, line 2, by striking out “$360,- 
000.00” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$386,577.48”. 


INCREASED FUNDS TO INVESTI- 
GATE PROBLEMS CREATED BY 
THE FLOW OF REFUGEES AND 
ESCAPEES FROM COMMUNISTIC 
TYRANNY 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 358); which, under 
the rule, was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, as follows: 
Resolved, That S. Res. 271, Eighty-eighth 
Congress, agreed to February 10, 1964 (au- 
thorizing an investigation of refugees and 
escapees from Communist tyranny), is here- 
by amended on page 2, line 17, by striking 
out “$87,500.00” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$93,800.00”. 


INCREASED FUNDS FOR STUDY OF 
THE REVISION AND CODIFICA- 
TION OF THE STATUTES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 359); which, under 
the rule, was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, as follows: 


Resolved, That S. Res. 272, Eighty-eighth 
Congress, agreed to February 10, 1964 (study 
of the revision and codification of the 
Statutes of the United States), is hereby 
amended on page 2, line 17, by striking out 
“$28,200.00” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$31,045.12”. 


INCREASED FUNDS TO INVESTI- 
GATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 360); which, under 
the rule, was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That S. Res. 274, Eighty-eighth 
Congress, agreed to February 10, 1964 (au- 
thorizing an investigation of juvenile delin- 
quency), is hereby amended on page 3, line 
2, by striking out “$188,000.00” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$205,000.00”. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. ROBERTSON, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

Francis M. Wheat, of California, to be a 
member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

Otto Eckstein, of Massachusetts, to be a 
member of the Council of Economic Advisers. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Commit- 
tee on Frrrign Relations: 
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James L. Greenfield, of the District of 
Columbus, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
State. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr, President, I 
also report favorably sundry nomina- 
tions for appointment and promotion in 
the Diplomatic and Foreign Service. 
Since these names have previously ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 
order to save the expense of printing on 
the Executive Calendar, I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be ordered to 
lie on the Secretary’s desk for the in- 
formation of any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations ordered to lie on the 
desk are as follows: 

Dr. George I. Mishtowt, of the District of 
Columbia, and sundry other persons, for ap- 
pointment and promotion in the Diplomatic 
and Foreign Service. 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Sidney I. Lezak, of Oregon, to be U.S. 
attorney for the district of Oregon; and 

Francisco A. Gil, Jr., of Puerto Rico, to be 
U.S. attorney for the district of Puerto Rico. 

By Mr. DODD, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

Robert P. Anderson, of Connecticut, to be 
U.S, circuit judge, second circuit; and 

Robert C. Zampano, of Connecticut, to be 
U.S. district judge for the district of Con- 
necticut. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. MILLER: 

S. 3116. A bill to establish the Lewis and 
Clark Trail Commission, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MILLER when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. AIKEN (for himself and Mr. 
Provuty) : 

S. 3117. A bill for the relief of Vermont 
Maple Orchards, Inc.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

S.J. Res. 194. Joint resolution authorizing 
and requesting the President to designate an 
appropriate day from April 8 through May 
6 in each calendar year for observance of the 
courage displayed during the uprising in the 
Warsaw Ghetto against the Nazis; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KEATING when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported the following 
original resolutions, which, under the 
rule, were referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 


S. Res. 352. Resolution to increase the 
amount of funds authorizing a study of ad- 
ministrative practice and procedure; 

S. Res. 353. Resolution to increase the 
amount of funds to investigate antitrust and 
monopoly laws of the United States; 

S. Res. 354. Resolution to increase the 
amount of funds authorizing a study of mat- 
ters pertaining to constitutional amend- 
ments; 
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S. Res. 355. Resolution to increase the 
amount of funds to investigate matters per- 
taining to constitutional rights; 

S. Res. 356 Resolution to increase the 
amount of funds to study matters pertaining 
to immigration and naturalization; 

S. Res. 357. Resolution to increase the 
amount of funds to investigate the admin- 
istration, operation, and enforcement of the 
Internal Security Act; 

S. Res. 358. Resolution to increase the 
amount of funds to investigate problems 
created by the flow of refugees and escapees 
from communistic tyranny; 

S. Res. 359. Resolution to increase the 
amount of funds for a study of the Revision 
and Codification of the Statutes of the 
United States; and 

S. Res. 360. Resolution to increase the 
amount of funds to investigate juvenile 
delinquency. 

(See the above resolutions printed in full 
when reported by Mr. EastLanp, where they 
appear under the heading “Reports of 
Committees“.) 


TO ESTABLISH THE LEWIS AND 
CLARK TRAIL COMMISSION 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a bill to establish the Lewis and 
Clark Trail Commission, and for other 
purposes, and ask that it be printed in 
the Recorp and also that it be printed 
and appropriately referred. 

This bill is a follow-on piece of legisla- 
tion from House Concurrent Resolution 
61 adopted in the last session of Con- 
gress, expressing the sense of the Con- 
gress that the famous Lewis and Clark 
Expedition Trail from St. Louis to the 
Pacific Northwest be identified, marked, 
and kept available for the inspiration 
and enjoyment of the American people. 
Such action is an important part of our 
long-term conservation and recreation 
program. 

My bill is designed as a companion bill 
to H.R. 12289. The 27-member Commis- 
sion would serve in an advisory and rec- 
ommending capacity to the various agen- 
cies involved in the development of the 
trail for public enjoyment. It would be 
authorized to hold hearings, and within 2 
years after this bill becomes law it must 
submit a report of its activities, along 
with appropriate recommendations, to 
the President, both Houses of Congress, 
and interested Federal and State agen- 
cies. The Commission would be au- 
thorized to accept donations of personal 
services or property to assist in carrying 
out the objectives of this legislation. An 
annual appropriation of not to exceed 
$50,000 is provided for. 

The Lewis and Clark Trail project is 
largely the work of the “Ding” Darling 
Foundation, formed to further the objec- 
tives of the late J. N. “Ding” Darling of 
Des Moines, Iowa, one of the Nation’s 
leading conservationists, and presently 
under the chairmanship of Sherry R. 
Fisher, presently also the vice chairman 
of the Iowa Conservation Commission. I 
might point out that establishment of 
the Lewis and Clark Trail Commission 
is one of the foundation’s recommended 
steps in fulfillment of this project. 

As I pointed out at the time I intro- 
duced Senate Concurrent Resolution 13— 
the companion resolution to House Con- 
current Resolution 61, the Outdoor Rec- 
reation Resources Review Commission 
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strongly recommended increased Federal, 
State, local, and private activity in 
meeting the greatly expanding needs of 
our people for adequate outdoor recrea- 
tional facilities. The implementation of 
the Lewis and Clark Trail project fits 
perfectly with this program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 3116) to establish the 
Lewis and Clark Trail Commission, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Miller, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
is hereby established an advisory and coordi- 
nating commission to be known as the “Lewis 
and Clark Trail Commission” (hereinafter 
referred to as the Commission“), which shall 
be composed of twenty-seven members. 

PURPOSE AND FUNCTIONS OF COMMISSION 

Sec. 2. In furtherance of the objectives 
set forth in House Concurrent Resolution 61, 
which expressed the sense of the Congress 
that the route traversed by Captains Meri- 
wether Lewis and William Clark on their 
expedition of 1804-1806 from Saint Louis, 
Missouri, to the Pacific Northwest should be 
identified, marked, and kept available for 
the inspiration and enjoyment of the Ameri- 
can people; in order to advance public 
awareness and knowledge of the far-reaching 
and historic significance of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition; in order to supplement 
such awareness with an appreciation of the 
great resources of the vast region through 
which the Lewis and Clark Trail extended, 
and thereby to encourage desirable long- 
term conservation objectives in the public 
interest of the people of that region and the 
Nation as well as the public use and out- 
door recreation benefits therefrom, the Com- 
mission is authorized to consider such plans 
and programs as in its judgment will carry 
out the aforesaid purposes. The Commis- 
sion may make recommendations to agencies 
of the Federal Government, States, and other 
public and private agencies, but the func- 
tions and responsibilities of the Commission 
hereunder shall not operate to restrict or 
inhibit the aforesaid agencies in any opera- 
tions they may otherwise undertake in 
carrying out the general objectives referred 
to in this Act. The Commission is author- 
ized also to render advice and assistance in 
a manner that will encourage the develop- 
ment by State or Federal agencies of a 
suitable connecting network of roads follow- 
ing the general route of the Lewis and Clark 
Trail with appropriate markers for such 
roads. 

MEMBERSHIP OF COMMISSION 

Src. 3. The Commission may comprise the 
following— 

(a) Ten members to serve, subject to their 
acceptance of membership, on behalf of the 
States of Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington, and Oregon; the individ- 
ual member from each State being the Gov- 
ernor thereof or his designated representa- 
tive; 

(b) Four members, who shall be Members 
of the House of Representatives, two from 
each party, to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives; 

(c) Four members, who shall be Members 
of the Senate, two from each party, to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate; 

(d) Five members, who shall be the Secre- 
taries of the following Departments, or their 
designated representatives: Interior; Agri- 
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culture; Defense; Health, Education, 
Welfare; and Commerce; 

(e) Four members, who shall be appointed 
by the J. N. “Ding” Darling Foundation (a 
nonprofit corporation). 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. (a) The Chairman of the Commis- 
sion shall be elected for such term as may 
be determined by the membership thereof. 
The Secretary of the Interior shall convene 
the Commission within ninety days follow- 
ing enactment of this Act at such time and 
piace as he may designate for the Commis- 
sion; 

(b) The Chairman shall designate a Vice 
Chairman from members of the Commission; 

(c) Any vacancy in the membership of the 
Commission shall be filled in the same man- 
ner in which the original appointment was 
made; 

(d) Where any member ceases to serve in 
the official position from which originally 
appointed under section 3, his place on the 
Commission shall be deemed to be vacant; 

(e) The Commission is authorized to issue 
such rules and regulations as it may consider 
desirable in the conduct of its activities pur- 
suant to this Act. 


POWERS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 5. (a) The Commission may hold 
hearings at such times and places as it deems 
advisable for purposes of this Act. 

(b) Each department, agency, and instru- 
mentality of the executive branch of the 
Government is authorized to furnish to the 
Commission, upon request made by the 
Chairman or Vice Chairman, such informa- 
tion as the Commission deems necessary to 
carry out its functions. Any Federal agency 
is hereby authorized to furnish the Commis- 
sion with suitable office space to carry out its 
functions. 

(c) The Commission may employ, without 
regard to the Civil Service laws or the Clas- 
sification Act of 1949, as amended, an execu- 
tive officer and such other employees as may 
be necessary to carry out its functions: 
Provided, That no employee whose position 
would be subject to the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended, if said Act were appli- 
cable to such position, shall be paid a salary 
at a rate in excess of the rate payable under 
said Act for a position of equivalent difficulty 
or responsibility. Such rates of compensa- 
tion may be adopted by the Commission as 
may be authorized by the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended, as of the same date 
such rates are authorized for positions sub- 
ject to said Act. The Commission shall make 
adequate provision for equitable administra- 
tive consideration and review of personnel 
matters affecting the functions or personnel 
of the Commission. 

COMPENSATION OF COMMISSION MEMBERS 

Sec. 6. (a) Members of the Commission 
who are Members of Congress, officers of the 
executive branch of the Federal Government, 
Governors, or full-time salaried officers of 
State or local governments shall serve with- 
out compensation in addition to that received 
in their regular public employment, but shall 
be allowed necessary and reasonable travel 
expenses when approved by the Chairman. 

(b) Members of the Commission, other 
than those to whom subsection (a) is ap- 
plicable, may receive compensation at a rate 
prescribed by the Chairman of not more than 
$50 per day for each day they are engaged 
in the performance of their duties as mem- 
bers of the Commission, and upon approval of 
the Chairman, shall be entitled to reimburse- 
ment for travel, subsistence, and other nec- 
essary expenses incurred by them in the per- 
formance of their duties as members of the 
Commission. 

REPORTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Sec. 7. Within two years following the ap- 

proval of this Act, the Commission shall 


and 
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submit a report concerning its activities. 
Such report shall be submitted, together 
with any recommendations it may have, to 
the President of the United States, to the 
President of the Senate, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and to other 
Federal and State agencies named in this Act. 
The Commission may thereafter from time 
to time as indicated by circumstances, but 
at least every two years, submit such addi- 
tional reports as it may deem appropriate. 
The final report of the said Commission 
shall be submitted no later than ten years 
following the approval of this Act, at which 
time the Commission shall cease to exist. 
The records and property of the Commission 
shall be turned over to the Secretary of the 
Interior for such use or disposition as he 
shall find to be appropriate. 
DONATIONS, EXPENDITURES, ACCOUNTS 

Sec. 8 (a) The Commission is authorized 
to accept donations of personal services or 
property to assist in carrying out the pur- 
poses of this Act. The Commission may se- 
cure supplies, services, make contracts, and 
exercise those powers generally that it deems 
necessary to enable it to carry out effectively 
and in the public interest the purposes of 
this Act, 

(b) Expenditures of the Commission shall 
be paid by the Executive Officer, who shall 
keep complete and accurate record of such 
expenditures and who shall account for all 
funds received by the Commission. Such 
accounts shall be subject to audit by the 
General Accounting Office of the United 
States. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 9. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated annually, through the Department 
of the Interior and related agencies appro- 
priation Acts, not to exceed the sum of 
$50,000 to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


DESIGNATION OF AN APPROPRIATE 
DAY FOR OBSERVANCE OF COUR- 
AGE DISPLAYED DURING UPRIS- 
ING IN WARSAW GHETTO 
AGAINST THE NAZIS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 194) 
authorizing and requesting the Presi- 
dent to designate an appropriate day 
from April 8 through May 6 in each cal- 
endar year for observance of the cour- 
age displayed during the uprising in the 
Warsaw ghetto against the Nazis, intro- 
duced by Mr. KEATING, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, this 
resolution authorizes the President to 
designate 1 day each year between 
April 8 and May 6 as a day devoted to 
the memory of the Warsaw ghetto up- 
rising which took place in April 1943. 
It also authorizes the President to in- 
vite the citizens of the United States to 
observe this day with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities. In the past, Con- 
gress has requested the President to set 
aside a day commemorating the Warsaw 
uprising, but the request was made for 
only a single year. My resolution would 
assure that 1 day each year be set 
aside in memory of this tragic episode. 
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There are many reasons why this 
event ought to be celebrated annually. 
It is important for us to remember the 
bravery of the men, women, and chil- 
dren of the Warsaw ghetto who believed 
in liberty and were willing to die for 
freedom. By 1943 only 70,000 of the 
400,000 Jews who were originally or- 
dered into the Warsaw ghetto by the 
Nazis were still alive. Hitler's goal was 
to destroy all the Jews in Europe. To- 
day it is hard to conceive of the hor- 
rors that were perpetrated in the at- 
tempt to fulfill the goal of this madman. 
It is because it is so difficult to conceive 
of such horrors that we should com- 
memorate the efforts of those who re- 
sisted the implementation of this night- 
mare. 

The members of the Warsaw ghetto 
who revolted in April of 1943 fought 
against overwhelming odds. The truth 
is there was no chance whatsoever that 
these people who had been subjected to 
the cruelest treatment that any men have 
ever suffered at the hands of their fellow 
men in the history of the modern world 
could overcome their oppressors. They 
were short of food and suffering from 
disease. Their morale was fading and 
they all knew that millions—yes, 
millions—of their colleagues had al- 
ready been destroyed. Yet for 3 weeks 
they gave the world an example of 
courage and dedication that has seldom, 
if ever, been equaled. They showed there 
are things worth dying for—ideals such 
as freedom, human dignity, spiritual in- 
dependence, and love of those intangibles 
that make life worth living. 

That such a thing as the Warsaw 
ghetto could have existed at all is a 
shame to the civilized world. It is even 
more shocking that remnants of the 
spirit which made the ghetto possible 
still exist today, that there is open anti- 
Semitism in the Soviet Union and Argen- 
tina, that Red China is using the hate 
that thrives on anti-Semitism and igno- 
rance to woo the Arab bloc. Even today 
man has not wholly learned his lesson 
from the horrors of the last war. Recog- 
nition and remembrance of the past is 
essential if we are to learn from the mis- 
takes of the past. 

The Warsaw ghetto struggle was a 
proud—but tragic—event in the history 
of the Jewish people and of all men. Out 
of the worst horror of man’s history 
emerged an act of such courage and for- 
titude that it awes all who know the 
story. I hope that the Senate will take 
this opportunity to insure that a day is 
set aside to be remembered by all Amer- 
icans and that the ideals it celebrates 
will be reaffirmed annually. 

It should be noted that no specific date 
has been designated for this annual ob- 
servance. This is because in the Hebrew 
calendar the date on which the uprising 
began—the 27th of Nisan—has no exact 
counterpart in the calendar that we use. 
Hence, each year the date is different 
and must be designated to coincide with 
worldwide celebrations and the actions 
of the chief rabbinate in Israel. 

Man must learn from the past if he is 
not to make the same tragic mistakes 
over and over again. I believe that this 
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event is deeply meaningful for all man- 
kind and I hope that the Senate will act 
to approve this resolution to commemo- 
rate 1 day each year in honor of the up- 
rising of the Warsaw ghetto, a tragic mo- 
ment in the history of man’s enduring 
fight against tyranny. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the joint resolution be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor», as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in rec- 
ognition of the outstanding courage dis- 
played during the uprising in the Warsaw 
ghetto against the Nazis, and in memory of 
the men, women, and children who met death 
on that tragic day and those who perished in 
concentration camps and in gas chambers 
symbolizing the indestructible spirit of lib- 
erty which throughout history has ultimately 
triumphed against the forces of tyranny, the 
President is authorized and requested to 
designate an appropriate day from April 8 
through May 6 in each calendar year in ob- 
servance of the Warsaw ghetto uprising, and 
to issue a proclamation inviting the people 
of the United States to observe with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities the anni- 
versary of such uprising. 


CONTINUATION OF CERTAIN RULES 
RELATING TO DEDUCTIBILITY 
OF ACCRUED VACATION PAY— 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana, by request, 
submitted an amendment, intended to 
be proposed by him, to the bill (H.R. 
10467) to continue for a temporary pe- 
riod certain existing rules relating to the 
deductibility of accrued vacation pay, 
which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961—AMENDMENT 
(AMENDMENT NO. 1217) 


Mr. SMATHERS submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 11380) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. RIBICOFF (for himself, Mr. Dopp, 
and Mr. Javits) submitted an amend- 
ment (No. 1218), intended to be proposed 
by them, jointly, to House bill 11380, 
supra, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


INCORPORATION OF AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF ACTUARIES—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the names of the able 
junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. BAYH] 
and my distinguished colleague from 
Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF] be added as 
cosponsors of S. 3027, a bill to incorpo- 
rate the American Academy of Actuaries, 
at its next printing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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NOTICE OF HEARING ON CERTAIN 
POSTMASTER NOMINATIONS 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to the rules for committee proce- 
dure of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, the standing Subcommittee 
on Contested Nominations will hold a 
hearing in room 6202, New Senate Office 
Building, Tuesday, August 18, 1964, at 
10:30 a.m. on the following postmaster 
nominations: 

New Jersey: Belvidere, 
Mays Landing, and Vernon. 

Ohio: Cleveland. 

Pennsylvania: Arendtsville, Mechan- 
icsburg, and Oil City. 


Lakewood, 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 
On request, and by unanimous con- 

sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 

were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
By Mr. SCOTT: 
Address on Cyprus, delivered by Senator 
KEATING to the Order of Ahepa, at New York, 
N.Y., on July 3, 1964. 


GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIES PAID TO 
1962 SUGARCANE AND SUGAR- 
BEET PRODUCERS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, much has been said by this 
administration about its concern for the 
small farmer, but in actual practice the 
benefits of many of the farm programs 
of the New Deal Frontiersmen go to the 
big corporate-type farmers. This is par- 
ticularly true of the subsidies paid under 
the Sugar Act. 

The small farmer not only gets little 
or no benefit from these subsidy pro- 
grams but ofttimes is actually forced out 
of business by the large operators who 
collect these large subsidies from the 
Government. 

For example, I shall give a breakdown 
of the large Government subsidy pay- 
ments to the 1962 sugarcane and sugar- 
beet producers: The large operators col- 
lect the most of the payments on sugar- 
cane while the sugarbeet growers are pre- 
dominantly smaller farmers. 

IN FLORIDA 


Four farmers collected an average sub- 
sidy of $458,777 each. Each cultivated 
over 5,000 acres. 

Three farmers collected an average 
subsidy of $107,877 each. Each culti- 
vated between 2,000 and 3,000 acres. 

One farmer collected a Government 
subsidy of $102,590. This farmer culti- 
vated between 3,000 and 4,000 acres. 

Other payments ranged from $49,000 
down to $369 per farm. 

IN PUERTO RICO 

Two farmers collected a Government 
subsidy of over $500,000 each: ae 

One collected $531,430. He cultivated 
over 15,000 acres. 

One collected a Government subsidy 
of $542,022. This farmer cultivated be- 
tween 12,000 and 15,000 acres. 
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One farmer cultivating between 6,000 
and 8,000 acres collected a subsidy of 
$358,284. 

One farmer cultivating between 8,000 
and 10,000 acres collected a subsidy of 
$345,167. 

Four farmers cultivating between 2,000 
and 3,000 acres each, collected an aver- 
age of $92,018 each. 

To illustrate just how the small farmer 
benefits under this subsidy program, 
6,962 small farmers in Puerto Rico col- 
lected an average of $97 each, while an- 
other 2,124 farmers collected an average 
of $302 each. 

IN THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Four farmers cultivating over 100 acres 
each, collected a subsidy of $26,625 
apiece. Ss 

Seventeen farmers cultivating between 
15 and 50 acres collected an average sub- 
sidy per farm of $1,224. 

Thirty-nine farmers collected an av- 
erage of $14 each, while another 30 farm- 
ers collected $31 each. 

IN HAWAII 


Five farmers cultivating over 5,000 
acres each, collected Government sub- 
sidy checks averaging $625,368 apiece. 

Five farmers cultivating between 4,000 
and 5,000 acres each, collected subsidies 
averaging $369,153 apiece. 

Three farmers cultivating between 3,- 
000 and 4,000 acres collected subsidies 
averaging $320,420 each. 

Eleven farmers cultivating between 
2,000 and 3,000 acres collected average 
subsidy payments of $248,868 each. 

Two farmers cultivating between 1,000 
and 2,000 acres apiece collected Govern- 
ment subsidies of $205,600 per farm. 

One hundred and fifty-four small 
farmers cultivating an average of be- 
tween 1 and 5 acres each collected aver- 
age payments of $400 apiece. 

SUGARBEET AREA 


Subsidies in the sugarbeet area seem 
to be going to the smaller farmers with 
only 56 farmers cultivating between 500 
and 1,000 acres. They collected an aver- 
age payment per farm of $31,990. 

Forty-one farmers, cultivating between 
400 and 500 acres each, collected an 
average payment per farm of $19,590. 

The rest were broken down in smaller 
payments. For instance, 5,225 farmers 
collected average payments per farm of 
$2,455; 7,242 farmers collected average 
payments per farm of $1,350; 6,204 farm- 
ers collected average payments of $664 
each; and, 1,408 farmers collected aver- 
age payments of $289 each. 

IN LOUISIANA 


Thirty-six farmers cultivating over 
1,000 acres each, collected average Gov- 
ernment subsidies of $60,175 apiece. 

Seventy-two farmers cultivating be- 
tween 500 and 1,000 acres each, collected 
average annual subsidies of $16,041 
apiece. 

Fifty-two farmers cultivating between 
400 and 500 acres each, collected average 
subsidies of $11,238 apiece. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
letter from the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture dated June 26, 1964, signed by 
Mr. E. A. Jaenke, Acting Administrator, 
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Agriculture Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Service, along with a breakdown of 
all these payments made under the Sugar 
Act for the 1962 crop year. This report 
is broken down by States and size of 
farms. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and report were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 


U.S, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION SERVICE, 

Washington, D.C., June 26, 1964. 
Hon, JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: This further re- 
plies to your letter of May 20, to the Secre- 
tary, asking for a breakdown by size groups 
of payments under the Sugar Act, 

With the exception of Hawaii, the report- 
ing of this information by size groups of 
payments (the manner shown in the en- 
closure to your letter) was discontinued ef- 
fective for the 1955 crop. In its place we 
have been compiling information in our field 
offices on the number of farms and tonnages 
of sugarbeets and sugarcane produced by 
acreage groupings. For Florida, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands, the average Sugar 
Act payment per farm in each grouping is 
also available. Tables showing this informa- 
tion for each of the domestic sugar produc- 
ing areas are enclosed. 

For the beet area and Louisiana, it was 
necessary to compute an estimated average 
payment for each farm by applying the av- 
erage payment per ton of beets or cane pro- 
duced for the entire beet area and Louisiana, 
respectively, to the actual production for all 
farms in the grouping. 

Payment data shown for Hawaii includes 
actual data for the 27 plantations and a 
computed figure for the independent growers. 
For the purpose of presenting comparable 
data for all areas, the payments to inde- 
pendent growers were converted from a size 
grouping to an acreage grouping. 

We appreciate your interest in the sugar 
program and are pleased to furnish this in- 
formation to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. A. JAENKE, 
Acting Administrator. 


FLORIDA (1962 CROP) 
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PUERTO RICO (1962-63 CROP)—continued 
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SUGARBEET AREA (1962 CROP) 
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PAGEBOY PATRONAGE 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the proposal for the construction of a 
dormitory for pages of the Senate, House 
of Representatives, and Supreme Court 
will cost taxpayers more than $1 mil- 
lion, if it goes into effect. Maintenance 


of this facility will be a continuing ex- 
pense. In my judgment, this expendi- 
ture is an unnecessary extravagance, and 
is not compatible with the economy pro- 
gram announced by President Johnson. 
If we really mean to cut excess Govern- 
ment spending, this is a prime opportu- 
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nity to prove it. I hope very much that 
this proposal will not be even considered 
further during the present session of the 
Congress, or seriously considered in any 
coming session of Congress. 

The pages who work in the legislative 
and judicial branches of Government are 
very fine boys indeed. They perform 
useful services. Nevertheless, there is a 
question as to whether we are justified 
in spending more than a million dollars 
to construct a dormitory to house them. 

In my judgment, consideration should 
be given by Senators not only to whether 
we should build this facility, but also as 
to whether the entire tradition of hiring 
young boys to work as pages and provid- 
ing schooling for them should be con- 
tinued. 

Tradition is a wonderful thing. How- 
ever, it should not serve as a mask for 
maintaining an expensive or inadequate 
system of providing service, when it is 
quite possible that more practical alter- 
natives are available. 

The page system has evolved over the 
years to become a part of Senate tradi- 
tion. Originally, in 1789, Congress em- 
ployed a few runners to carry out nec- 
essary errands. Later, about 1841, Mem- 
bers of Congress who took an interest in 
orphan boys in destitute circumstances 
engaged a number of these boys to serve 
as runners, now called pages. The sum 
of $250 was appropriated at the end of 
the session for each of them for their 
services. It is a far cry from that time 
to the $5,100 that will be paid to pages 
under the recent pay raise bill—that is 
the per annum rate being paid to these 
14-, 15-, and 16-year-old boys. 

Years ago, as a young lawyer in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, with a wife and two babies, 
struggling to establish a practice, if I 
had been offered a position paying me 
$5,100 per annum, I certainly would have 
accepted it. Of course, had I done that, 
I might not be standing here as the jun- 
ior Senator from Ohio at this moment. 

Since 1841, to my knowledge, the hir- 
ing of pages has never been questioned. 
It is time to review the entire situation. 
Further hearings should be held. It 
should be determined whether we are 
justified in embarking upon an expendi- 
ture of more than $1 million to per- 
petuate the present page system, when 
further study might determine that it 
would be better to hire college students, 
ages 17 to 22, to perform the duties of 
pages. This would provide students with 
a means of working their way through 
college and relieve Congress of the bur- 
den of responsibility for educating and 
looking after young boys. A similar sys- 
tem of hiring many college students as 
policemen and elevator operators for the 
Capitol and congressional office build- 
ings has proven highly successful. 

It is time to practice as well as preach 
economy. We should not undertake to 
spend a million dollars of taxpayers’ 
money until we have established an ab- 
solute need. In the case of a page school, 
such a need has clearly not been shown. 

Mr. President, a recent editorial in 
the Cincinnati Enquirer, one of Ohio’s 
finest newspapers, entitled Pageboy 
Patronage” supports the view that a new 
hard look should be given to this entire 
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question. I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial be printed at this point in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Cincinnati (Ohio) Enquirer of 
July 25, 1964] 
PAGEBOY PATRONAGE 


When a youth of 14 can draw $5,100 in 
Federal salary, and when 80 of the same 
group can become the beneficiaries of a pro- 
posed $1 million outlay of public funds, it 
seems a good time to review one of the most 
firmly established offshoots of our political 
system. 

The offshoot is that of pageboy positions 
in Washington, positions that are purely 
and simply ones of political patronage. 

There are 80 of the youngsters working on 
Capitol Hill, including 4 in the Supreme 
Court. They are paid $4,700 in annual sal- 
ary, but, under a pending pay raise, would 
receive $5,100. They attend school in the 
Library of Congress from 6:30 a.m. until 10 
a.m., then go to their various jobs, 

News stories in Washington newspapers 
concerning poor living conditions for the 
youngsters, and of wild parties involving 
them, apparently provided the motivation for 
a bill that calis for construction of a $1 mil- 
lion dormitory. 

The bill was introduced in, and passed, the 
Public Works Subcommittee of the Senate. 
Ohio Senator STEPHEN M. Younc objected to 
the bill and called for a review of the sys- 
tem. 

The Senator suggested that the positions 
might better be given to young men and 
women aged 17 to 22, thus providing some 
college students with a valuable inside view 
of Congress, a means of paying their way 
through school and, at the same time, a re- 
lief for Congress from what amounts to baby- 
sitting chores. 

It is unlikely that any politician will do 
away with patronage. But it does seem that 
the Senate would do well to take a hard look 
at Mr. Youne’s suggestions and apply the 
funds where they would be of more immedi- 
ate value. 


ANOTHER IMPORTANT MODERN- 
IZATION OF OUR SOCIAL SECU- 
RITY SYSTEM—A LOWER RETIRE- 
MENT AGE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I am interested in certain pro- 
visions of H.R. 11865—the Social Secu- 
rity Amendments of 1964—because they 
represent the principle that this is a 
dynamic system capable of adjustment 
to changing conditions to begin with, 
the 5 percent increase in the amount of 
benefits is a modest but necessary ad- 
justment to the increases in the cost of 
living since the last across-the-board 
adjustment upward was made in 1958. 
Secondly, the provision that young sur- 
vivors or dependents can continue to 
receive benefits beyond the present cut- 
off of age 18, provided they are attend- 
ing school, is another recognition that 
times have changed, since the 1930’s. 
Additionally, the inclusion in the system 
of some of our very elderly people—those 
72 and over—is an adjustment called 
for by the fact that many of them 
were actually excluded from the pro- 
gram in its early years. Finally, 
I approve of the principle incorporated 
in the provision that would allow 
widows to claim benefits at age 60, 
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rather than at age 62 as in existing law, 
if they decide to accept an actuarially 
reduced benefit to take account of the 
longer period over which benefits will be 
paid. It is my conviction that all of our 
people—men and women—should have 
the right to this choice at age 60. I call 
on the facts of our time as witness. 

History shows that, when the Social 
Security Act was adopted almost three 
decades ago, in 1935, the retirement age 
was set at 65 years to a large degree be- 
cause it was believed that if workers 
could retire at that age, new job oppor- 
tunities would be created for younger 
workers who needed them so badly in 
those depression years. This goal of 
the system was somewhat under em- 
phasized during the period of World War 
TI and as a result of the prosperity which 
generally prevailed since that period for 
most of the country. But then we began, 
slowly, to realize that our industrial 
structure was changing, chiefly because 
of the rapid development of a new phe- 
nomenon—automation. At first there 
were only spotty indications that the new 
machines were, inexorably, replacing 
men, and those who were lucky enough 
to hold onto their jobs indulged in the 
comforting delusion that these new ma- 
chines were no menace because they 
would create more jobs for more men. 

Some of us who saw the job-robbing 
effects—almost overnight—of automa- 
tion in certain industries were not so op- 
timistic. We saw daily evidence that our 
economy was on the brink of a new in- 
dustrial revolution which would make 
the appalling conditions which 18th cen- 
tury England experienced, seem like a 
mild dip in the economy. We concluded 
that this new age which was upon us, 
called for adjustment, rather than wish- 
ful thinking. And one adjustment, it 
seemed clear, should be a shortening of 
the working life, as well as a shortening 
of the workweek, in order to create new 
jobs for our young people entering the 
labor force. 

This is one reason why, when I came to 
Congress in 1953, one of my first con- 
cerns was to lower the retirement age for 
people on social security to age 60. I 
pointed out then, and in succeeding Con- 
gresses, that this modernization of our 
social security system must have its ap- 
propriate priority. I noted that, al- 
though many other improvements had 
been made in our social security system 
since its inception, away back in 1935, 
no change whatsoever had been made in 
the age 65 retirement age. Finally, in 
1956, the Congress changed the law to 
provide benefits at age 62 for widows, 
and actuarially reduced benefits for 
wives and women workers who chose to 
retire at that age rather than to wait for 
the larger benefits to which they would 
be entitled at age 65. And, in 1961 an 
amendment that men should also be- 
come eligible for actuarially reduced 
benefits at age 62—was adopted and be- 
came law. A similar amendment offered 
by me had previously been accepted by 
the Senate but had been deleted in con- 
ference with the House of Representa- 
tives. The actuarial reduction was 
deemed wise, by the Congress, from the 
standpoint of financing the system be- 
cause it substantially reduced costs to the 
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employer and to the employee. I believe 
that the next step forward, in our autom- 
atized age, is to move the eligibility age 
for both men and women down to age 60, 
provided they choose to accept a lesser 
benefit at that time. As in present law, 
earlier retirement would be a purely vol- 
untary matter. Since the amount of the 
reduced benefit is governed by the time 
this choice is made—and the amount of 
the benefit can be increased by each 
month this choice is delayed—those peo- 
ple who can afford to wait until age 65 
are well advised to do so. 

Too many people in our country today 
do not have that choice. There is, I be- 
lieve, no better evidence that too many 
of our countrymen have been retired by 
the facts of our time, rather than by 
the rote of our statutes, than the fact 
that millions of Americans, given the 
choice, have chosen to receive social se- 
curity benefits as soon as they are eligi- 
ble at age 62. Rather than struggling to 
eke out an existence while waiting for 
their 65th birthday, they have chosen 
the smaller benefit to which they were 
entitled at the earlier age, because they 
wished to attain the relative self-suffi- 
ciency and independence which their so- 
cial security check represents. 

Mr. President, it is a fact of our time 
that automation is putting many people 
out of work this year and will continue 
to do so, increasingly, for a long time to 
come. It is a fact that young men and 
women looking for their first jobs, to- 
day, are up against a situation in which 
people already in the work force are be- 
ing replaced by sophisticated electronic 
brains of one kind or another. The min- 
ing industry of my own State of West 
Virginia has already experienced this 
modernization which replaces men with 
machines, thus accounting for some of 
the problems we are trying to solve. But 
the problem of the future is not going to 
be limited to West Virginia and her sis- 
ter States. It is becoming apparent in 
the ranks of bookkeepers, clerks, statis- 
ticians, and accountants. Even the 
ranks of what we know as middle man- 
agement are starting to be thinned out 
by computers which make minor deci- 
sions automatically. Automation is a de- 
velopment which West Virginia has al- 
ready experienced, but as the time goes 
by it will become clearer and clearer, I 
believe, that it is not a regional problem 
but a national problem. 

In truth, we have known in the min- 
ing industry for some time that in this 
kind of work, as with other similarly 
hazardous and hard jobs, age 60 is a 
realistic time for retirement for physical 
reasons alone. Now it is becoming clear- 
er that it is also realistic in terms of our 
changing industrial pattern for all of our 
people, regardless of their kind of work. 
Our young men need jobs. Our older 
men, too frequently, have been laid off 
because their job has been absorbed by a 
machine, and many of our older people 
are not physically able to continue work- 
ing in hazardous jobs until they reach 
age 62. 

I predict that we are going to come to 
the conclusion, in the near future, that 
public policy will be served best by pro- 
viding full benefits at age 60 for all of our 
people in our social security system. In 
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the meantime, I urge that we revise the 
plan so that those men and women who 
wish to do so, can at least qualify for an 
actuarially reduced benefit at age 60. 


INDIANA DUNES NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Interior Committee report on the Indiana 
Dunes National Lakeshore, which has 
just been made available in the Senate, 
contains individual views by a member of 
the committee—Senator SIMPSON, of 
Wyoming—which make allegations 
wholly unfounded in fact. I wish to set 
the record straight. 

These views allege that the Federal 
Government would “force its plans for 
providing recreational facilities upon a 
State or local government when the needs 
are being met and the proposed plan 
would bring hardship, dissension, and 
conflict to and between the people of 
the area and the various levels of goy- 
ernment.” The facts are that tne lake- 
shore is vigorously endorsed by the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Indiana and its 
department of conservation, as well as 
by the two Senators from Indiana. The 
hearings held before the Senate subcom- 
mittee in March showed very strong local 
support for the park. 

The individual views allege that the 
“lakeshore would incorporate an exist- 
ing profitable Indiana Dunes State Park 
and encompass some small towns and 
their highly developed residential areas.” 
The facts are that the national lake- 
shore would not incorporate the State 
park, but, to the contrary, the sponsors 
of the bill and the administration have 
always intended cooperative development 
of the State and National areas. The 
bill specifically provides that the State 
park would not be acquired by the Fed- 
eral Government, unless, at some future 
time, the State of Indiana should ask 
for, or assent to, such Federal acquisi- 
tion. A fundamental consideration is 
that the national lakeshore, by provid- 
ing recreational areas to absorb the mass 
use which will be made of the parks by 
the 10 million people living within 100 
miles of the dunes, will permit the State 
park to preserve its great areas of wild 
and growing dunes from the destructive 
pressures of mass use. The Governor of 
the State of Indiana officially informed 
the principal sponsors and the Interior 
Committee that he understands there is 
to be cooperative development and that it 
is not intended that the national lake- 
shore would take the State park. 

With respect to the towns, the lake- 
shore excludes entirely two of the three 
highly developed residential areas in the 
lakeshore area—namely, Ogden Dunes 
and the built-up areas of Dunes Acres. 
The administration bill introduced last 
fall proposed the exclusion, also, of the 
most highly developed section of the third 
principal community, Beverly Shores. 
The principal sponsors of the bill, how- 
ever, recommended to the committee that 
the excluded sections of Beverly Shores 
be included within the park, because of 
the very strong representations they re- 
ceived from the residents of these sec- 
tions of Beverly Shores, who urged that 
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they be included. Another small resi- 
dential development near Tremont was 
also put into the park, because 100 per- 
cent of the residents asked the sponsors 
and the committee to include them. 

The individual views also allege that 
“there is still some question about the 
effect this proposed Federal lakeshore 
area would have on the building of a 
Lake Michigan port for Indiana and the 
industrial development of the area.“ 
This allegation completely ignores the 
facts. Senator Bays and Senator 
HARTKE have firmly stated that the park 
proposal does not interfere with the de- 
velopment of the proposed harbor, port, 
and industry. The hearings before the 
subcommittee show that the two prin- 
cipal industrial interests which own 
nearly all the property around the pro- 
posed harbor side, amounting to several 
thousand acres, do not object to the na- 
tional lakeshore. These companies are 
Bethlehem Steel and National Steel. 
Moreover, these individual views com- 
pletely ignore the testimony of adminis- 
tration witnesses who pointed out that 
the national lakeshore is, indeed, an in- 
tegral part of the park and port compro- 
mise established by the administration. 
The enactment of this national lakeshore 
bill, in fact, is a prerequisite or first step 
toward Indiana’s getting a Federal deep- 
draft harbor at Burns Ditch. 

The facts are that there is nearly com- 
plete understanding with respect to this 
national lakeshore bill on the part of 
most of the interested parties. Satisfac- 
tory agreement has been reached. To 
suggest that this legislation should be 
suspended is simply to urge that the peo- 
ple of the Midwest be denied this much- 
needed recreation and natural area, and 
that the State of Indiana be denied the 
opportunity to secure a Federal deep- 
draft harbor. 

Any impartial observer must conclude 
that, through 7 years of effort, we have 
indeed attained widespread agreement 
on this proposal. The cost of attaining 
this agreement was the loss of several 
thousand acres of irreplaceable natural 
beauty. We cannot afford the loss of 
more of the dunes because of imagined 
and nonexistent bogeymen. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 
TO NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
COUNTIES 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, my good 
friend and colleague, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY], delivered a magnificent ad- 
dress on Wednesday evening, August 12, 
at the Sheraton Park Hotel, before some 
2,300 delegates to the National Associa- 
tion of Counties Conference. 

In his speech, Senator HUMPHREY laid 
to rest for all time the baseless charges 
that our defense posture is being weak- 
ened and the dark warnings that the 
Federal Government is taking over local 
governments. 

Senator HUMPHREY’s speech was indeed 
a glorious tribute to America—its past, 
present, and future. It was also a trib- 
ute to his statesmanship and to his own 
great pride in his Nation. 
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I ask unanimous consent that his 
speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM AND THE GREAT So- 
CIETY—ADDRESS BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 


It is fashionable today in American poli- 
tics to look back with a touch of nostalgia 
to the good old days when the simple life 
still prevailed in this land. We hear a great 
deal about the need to recapture the simple 
and direct approach of our ancestors in 
solving our contemporary crises and chal- 
lenges. Many people tingle with anticipa- 
tion at the thought of reliving those golden 
days. And this call öf the lost horizon pos- 
Sesses a certain appeal to persons weary of 
their charter membership in the crisis-of- 
the-week club. 

In this stampede to the past it is generally 
forgotten that every generation has had its 
share of complex problems and crises. Read 
any period of our history and the lesson is 
always the same; Democracy in America is a 
difficult business. In fact, man’s eternal 
struggle to govern himself is the most de- 
manding of all human endeayors. This is 
just as true today as it was in the golden 
days of some unidentified past. 

But every generation has heard its false 
prophets pleading for a return to the glories 
of yesterday, only thereby to sacrifice their 
right to participate in the building of today 
and tomorrow. One hundred years in the 
future—in the year 2064—I am confident 
there will be the same fervent pleas to re- 
capture the verities which guided Americans 
in the early decades of the nuclear and space 
age. Then we will suddenly become the 
hardy pioneers whose understanding of vir- 
tue and principle will provide the instant 
solutions to the problems of the inter- 
Planetary world of the 21st century. But 
depend upon it: This message will be just as 
false then as it is now. 

Despite the problems and crises which 
have always been before us, democracy in 
America has prevailed. It has prevailed be- 
cause each generation of Americans has 
joined in this struggle with the faith and 
courage displayed by our late President, John 
F. Kennedy, when he proclaimed in his in- 
augural address: “I do not shrink from this 
responsibility—I welcome it. I do not be- 
lieve that any of us would exchange places 
with any other people or any other genera- 
tion.” And democracy has prevailed because 
of the faith and courage displayed by our 
President, Lyndon B. Johnson, when he ad- 
dressed a grief-stricken Congress and Na- 
tion on November 27, 1963: “This is our chal- 
lenge—not to hesitate, not to pause, not to 
turn about and linger over this evil moment, 
but to continue on our course so that we 
may fulfill the destiny that history has set 
for us.” 

This affirmation has been proclaimed anew 
by every generation of Americans. It does 
not promise prefabricated solutions to the 
complex problems of democratic government. 
It recognizes that the essence of politics is 
the asking and reasking of the most difficult 
of all questions: What is justice? What is 
right? We can never seek these answers and 
never govern ourselves successfully on the 
basis of generalities, half-truths, and myths— 
no matter how superficially appealing they 
may be. 

As one who has served in local govern- 
ment—the mayor of a city of over one-half 
million people, Minneapolis, Minn.—TI believe 
I have some appreciation of the importance 
of local government in our Federal system. 
Those of us who have served at the local level 
come face to face with the tough daily prob- 
lems of the relationship of government to the 
people. 

And make no mistake about it, when the 
people think of government, they are pri- 
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marily thinking of that government which 
touches their lives—the police and fire de- 
partments, the health and transportation 
services, the education and cultural facili- 
ties, and, yes, even the property taxes and 
the sales tax. 

American government is more than Wash- 
ington. American government is Washing- 
ton, the State capitol, the county court- 
houses, the city and village halis, the town 
meetings and the thousands of independent 
Separate governmental authorities that range 
from port authorities to sewage systems, from 
metropolitan airport commissions to the 
local school boards. 

No nation in the world has had as much 
experience in self-government as ours. If 
there is one area of human activity in which 
we can claim superior knowledge and greater 
experience it is in the field of representative 
self-government. I salute those public of- 
ficials—elected and appointed—who serve 
on the front line of public service and who 
all too often go unappreciated and unre- 
warded. 

We are, however, exposed to some of the 
most remarkable notions about the role of 
the Federal Government in relation to the 
States, counties, and localities. 

We have heard the shopworn phrases about 
“Washington's ever eager fingers of bureauc- 
racy” grabbing responsibilities which sup- 
posedly have been defaulted by local govern- 
ments. We are exposed to the same tired 
misconceptions of a pitiless Federal establish- 
ment solely “obsessed by the enlargement of 
its role and its personnel” and trampling 
over the rights of a helpless populace. We 
are told of certain unnamed people who 
“seek solutions only by concentrating more 
and more power in fewer and fewer hands.” 

These tired complaints demonstrate a most 
profound misunderstanding of the dynamics 
of the American Federal system. As pro- 
fessionals’ in the increasingly difficult task 
of governing our counties, you know that 
State, county and local government is not 
about to collapse from any merciless on- 
slaught from Washington. 

Indeed, the facts demonstrate that in re- 
cent years expansion of American govern- 
ment has occurred primarily at the State 
and local levels as these governments have 
struggled with the gigantic task of govern- 
ing America. Financial and employment fig- 
ures tell much of the story. Since 1946, for 
example, State, county, and local govern- 
ments and their budgets have grown more 
rapidly than the Federal Government de- 
spite our national commitments to national 
defense, space exploration, nuclear develop- 
ment, veterans’ benefits, postal service, and 
welfare programs, While Federal spending 
has increased 46 percent over this period, 
State, county, and local expenditures have 
soared by over 400 percent. Federal taxes 
per capita have increased almost 75 percent, 
but State, county, and local taxes have 
jumped 213 percent. The Federal debt has 
risen by slightly more than 10 percent in the 
past 18 years; State, county, and local debt 
has climbed by more than 400 percent. 

This is not criticism; it is a factual analysis 
that tells the story of a growing and demand- 
ing America. The willingness of our State, 
county, and local governments to assume a 
greater share of our common burden de- 
serves explicit recognition and commenda- 
tion, So, let’s stop suggesting that the lo- 
calities have either sold out or caved in to the 
Federal Government. This is one Senator 
who considers them very much alive. 

To those who say that the Federal Govern- 
ment is taking over our local governments, 
I can only point out that the number of 
Federal employees has declined about 10 per- 
cent since 1946—while employees of the 
State, county, and local governments have 
risen by over 100 percent. Not long ago the 
ratio of Federal employees was 19 per thou- 
sand of the total U.S. population; today that 
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number has fallen to 13 per thousand. Of 
those 13, 5 are located in the Defense De- 
partment, 3 in the Post Office Department, 
and 1 in the Veterans’ Administration. The 
remainder—about 600,000 employees—com- 
prise about 100,000 persons less than it takes 
to operate the Bell Telephone System. 

Government has indeed grown since World 
War Il—right from the grassroots of Amer- 
ica. And why has this remarkable growth 
taken place? I am sure you know the reason 
far better than I. Government has grown 
because America has grown. You see and feel 
America develop and grow every month— 
every year. 

I came to the U.S. Senate in 1949. Since 
then, the United States has added people 
equal to the entire present population of 
Great Britain and we continue to grow at 
the rate of 3 million new persons each year. 
These people have needed roads, housing, 
jobs, police and fire protection, water and 
sewer systems, transportation facilities and 
the whole range of essential services which 
comprise good government in the 20th cen- 
tury. 

The country is now gripped by an indus- 
trial and technological revolution which, 
when coupled with our population growth, 
requires us to create 300,000 additional jobs 
each month just to stay even in -terms of 
unemployment percentages. Life expectancy 
has increased from 49 years in 1900 to 70 
years today; one thousand people per day 
reach the age of 65. In 1950 there were 2.3 
million students in institutions of higher 
learning; by 1970 there will be 7 million— 
more than a 300-percent increase. We are 
still lacking 60,000 classrooms in elementary 
and secondary schools if we want to eliminate 
overcrowding. Each year 100,000 qualified 
high school graduates fail to attend college 
because they lack the necessary funds. Can 
responsible government simply ignore these 
social and economic realities? Of course not. 

Those persons who denounce the response 

of our Federal, State, and local governments 
to these forces remind me of the Kansas 
farmers who tried in the 1860’s to lynch a 
weatherman because he correctly predicted 
a tornado. 
I suggest that it is time to talk sense to 
the American people. It is time to ask this 
fundamental question: What should be the 
appropriate roles of the Federal, State, 
county, and local governments in terms of 
the social and economic realities of 1964? 
Can we devise methods and procedures 
whereby the unique capabilities of each level 
are used to the fullest? Will each segment 
of our Federal system be prepared to allocate 
the human and economic resources necessary 
to get the job done? These are questions 
worthy of a free people determined to make 
democracy work. 

In seeking these answers, one fact stands 
out above all others: the respective levels of 
government in the American system are part- 
ners in a common enterprise. The basis for 
this truth has been recognized since the 
dawn of our Republic. Writing in the Fed- 
eralist Papers (No. 46), James Madison noted 
that “‘the Federal and State governments are 
in fact but different agents and trustees of 
the people.” In our democracy the people 
are masters at all levels. If this is true, 
and I believe it is, it makes little sense to 
drive a wedge between the people and the 
government at any level. 

Government and people are collaborators 
in the common cause of securing the na- 
tional interest, not mutual antagonists con- 
tending against one another for power and 
glory. 

Without bothering to wrap all of this up 
in fancy political theory, we have attained a 
sound and workable modus operandi for our 
Federal system. No one advocates running 
everything from Washington. Indeed, the 
major Federal agencies have devolved an im- 
mense amount of decisionmaking to their 
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State and regional offices which are gen- 
erally run by local individuals. Most Fed- 
eral programs are administered on terms 
highly favorable to the States and localities: 
the Federal Government provides a substan- 
tial portion of the money, demands certain 
minimal standards, and the rest is left to 
the wisdom and abilities of local officials. 

The development of these methods and 
procedures has proceeded for many decades, 
during the ascendancy of both major parties, 
and is about as bipartisan an operation as 
the observance of the Fourth of July. Be- 

with the Kestenbaum Commission in 
1954, the Joint Federal-State Action Com- 
mittee in 1957, and continuing with the 
permanent Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, established by act 
of Congress in 1959, the question of Federal 
relationships has received—and is receiv- 
ing—detailed and searching reexamination. 
The Senate and House have subcommittees 
specifically charged with similar responsi- 
bilities. Topics ranging from government in 
metropolitan areas to periodic reassessments 
of Federal grant-in-aid programs have re- 
cently occupied the Senate subcommittee of 
which I am proud to be a member. All of 
these bodies are constantly exploring for 
ways to improve what is already a remark- 
ably effective system of intergovernmental 
relations. 

As President Johnson proclaimed so elo- 
quently in his address at the University of 
Michigan on the “Great Society”: “The solu- 
tion to these problems does not rest on 
massive programs in Washington, nor can 
it rely solely on the strained resources of 
local authority. They require us to create 
new concepts of cooperation, a creative fed- 
eralism, between the National Capital and 
the leaders of local communities.” 

Let’s look at some specific situations. 
You—as county officials—and I—as a former 
mayor of Minneapolis—have direct knowl- 
edge of the severe limitations on the reve- 
nue resources of our local governments. 

As many of you know, for many years I 
have been concerned with the revenue losses 
accruing to county and municipal govern- 
ments due to tax-free Federal properties. I 
have attempted to devise an equitable for- 
mula of Federal properties in lieu of taxes. 
This effort to devise such a formula should 
be resumed in the 89th Congress. 

Consistent with the requirements of na- 
tional defense, the Federal Government 
should advocate fiscal and monetary policies 
and sponsor action programs to increase local 
tax revenues. The Kennedy-Johnson ad- 
ministration has been doing just this through 
the tax cut, the investment tax credit; and 
accelerated depreciation schedules. 

These policies have produced the longest 
sustained period of economic growth in 110 
years, a factor which certainly enhances the 
revenue resources of governments at all ley- 
els in our Federal system. 

There is, of course, one problem of spe- 
cial urgency and importance now confronting 
our country. The issue of civil rights and 
racial justice challenges the wisdom, abili- 
ties, and resources of our Federal, State, and 
local governments to an extent not equaled 
by any other issue of this century. And its 
resolution will only be possible through the 
unique relationship of partnership and co- 
operation which characterizes the American 
system. 

In passing the civil rights bill we sought 
to create a framework of law wherein men 
of good will and reason could attempt to 
resolve peacefully the difficult and emotional 
issues of human rights. Passage of the bill 
certainly did not solve these problems, but 
it did establish certain channels and proce- 
dures to make their solution more probable. 

As county officials, you know that most of 
this burden rests upon the shoulders of our 
local government officials. Only when 
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communities and States are unable to meet 
their responsibilities set forth in this act is 
direct Federal action authorized. This is 
surely within the best traditions of our 
American system. 

Every responsible public official has the 
obligation to see that civil peace is main- 
tained across this land. No solutions to 
these terribly difficult problems are possible 
in the midst of chaos, violence and disorder. 
As I have stated on numerous occasions: 
Civil wrongs do not make civil rights. 

But neither can we afford to believe that 
by driving angry mobs from the street we 
are touching the festering sores of unem- 
ployment, dilapidated and overcrowded hous- 
ing, drug addiction, and hopelessness which 
afflicts the ghetto areas of our large urban 
centers. 

We speak of restoring civil peace to our 
cities, and so we must. But let it be a peace 
with justice. Let us understand that we can 
no longer postpone the massive problem of 
restoring our decaying cities in both a mate- 
rial and spiritual sense. We can no longer 
afford the luxury of pretending that the 
problem is unreal, or that it will somehow go 
away, or that the people trapped in these 
ghettos rather enjoy their misery. 

No responsible public official suggests that 
the States, counties and cities are prepared 
to command the financial and human re- 
sources needed in this historic job of urban 
restoration. Without the active cooperation 
of the Federal Government, we can never 
achieve the massive programs of academic 
and vocational education, job training, youth 
work, mass transportation, slum eradication, 
recreational and community development 
which are essential in saving our cities. This 
is y job we postpone only at our gravest 
peril. 

There is one area of responsibility which 
is the special task of the Federal Govern- 
ment; namely, to preserve our national se- 
curity during these trying years of the cold 
war. 


I am shocked that any candidate for the 
Presidency could stand on this platform 
and assert that “we are disarming ourselves 
and demoralizing our allies.” I find it diffi- 
cult to believe that any candidate for high 
public office could be so tragically misin- 
formed about our defense posture to suggest 
that “our guard is dropping in every sense.” 

In an attempt to close the information 
gap which must have contributed to such 
misleading statements, let me summarize 
the facts about the administration’s record 
in bolstering our national defense. 

The administration has invested a total 
of $30 billion more for fiscal years 1962-65 
than would have been spent if we continued 
at the level of fiscal year 1961, the last year 
of the Eisenhower administration. 

What have these additional $30 billion pro- 
cured for America’s Defense Establishment: 

A 150-percent increase in the number of 
nuclear warheads and a 200-percent increase 
in total megatonnage in our Strategic Alert 
Forces. 

A 60-percent increase in the Tactical Nu- 
clear Force in Western Europe. 

A 45-percent increase in the number of 
combat-ready Army divisions. 

A 44-percent increase in the number of 
tactical fighter squadrons. 

A 75-percent increase in airlift capability. 

A 100-percent increase in funds for general 
ship construction and conversion to mod- 
ernize our fleet. 

An 800-percent increase in the Department 
of Defense Special Forces trained for 
counterinsurgency. 

Today we have more than 1,100 strategic 
bombers, 800 fully armed and dependable 
ICBM’s deployed on launchers—30 times the 
number we had in January 1961, 256 Po- 
laris missiles deployed in 16 nuclear sub- 
marines—compared with 32 missiles availa- 
ble in two submarines in January 1961, 16 
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combat-ready Army divisions—compared to 
11, 79 tactical fighter squadrons—compared 
to 55, and a planned Navy fleet of 883 ships— 
compared to 817 proposed in the budget in 
fiscal year 1961. 

Funds expended for military research and 
development have increased by 50 percent 
over the level prevailing during the last 4 
years of the Republican administration. 

On June 3, 1964, President Johnson 
summed up the situation quite succinctly 
with this statement: “In every area of na- 
tional strength America today is stronger 
than it has ever been before. It is stronger 
than any adversary or combination of adver- 
saries. It is stronger than the combined 
might of all nations in the history of the 
world,” 

It was precisely this massive array of bal- 
anced military forces which permitted Pres- 
ident Johnson to select the appropriate re- 
sponse to the outrageous attack on our de- 
stroyers in the Gulf of Tonkin. President 
Kennedy had demonstrated similar firmness 
and skill during the Cuban missile crisis of 
1962. But prior to 1961 this Nation lacked 
a credible limited war capability and thereby 
ran the grave risk of being unable to muster 
the type of military response which punished 
an aggressor but avoided the risks of all-out 
nuclear war. 

Today this Nation is prepared to meet any 
type of military threat to our national se- 
curity. Our allies understand this fact—and 
so do our enemies. 

There is one final area—the war on pov- 
erty—which cries out for the full involve- 
ment and participation of all segments of the 
American system. The war on poverty is 
crucial because it involves the meaning of 
one cherished word—America. We hear much 

these days about the need to encourage in- 
dividualism and self-reliance—and these 
qualities are important components of the 
American character. But let us never forget 
that America has—from its very begin- 
nings—possessed another national trait 
which sets us apart from all other peoples: 
a profound sense of obligation to assist the 
less fortunate in this country and around the 
world. This is the essence of the word— 
America—and the heart of the democratic 
faith. 

The Statue of Liberty standing in New 
York Harbor symbolized this feeling to the 
millions of immigrants who came to make 
a new life on these shores. We now have 
the opportunity to provide a similar beacon 
of hope to those 35 million Americans who 
find themselves aliens in our prosperous and 
affluent society. 

The Congress won the first battle of the 
war on poverty by passing President John- 
son’s Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. 
This legislation is founded squarely on the 
American principles of federalism; all levels 
of government will have an opportunity to 
participate in implementing the broad range 
of programs included in the act. In partic- 
ular, the community action programs au- 
thorized in title II will rely heavily upon the 
expertise, experience, and skill of our local 
units of government. 

But this legislation is only the beginning. 
The war on poverty is related intimately to 
our crusade to build the “great society” 
which President Johnson described with 
these words: 

“The great society rests on abundance 
and liberty for all. It demands an end to 
poverty and racial injustice. The great 
society is a place where every child can find 
knowledge to enrich his mind and to enlarge 
his talents. * It is a place where the city 
of man serves not only the needs of the body 
and the demands of commerce, but the de- 
sire for beauty and the hunger for com- 
munity. * * * But most of all, the great 
society is not a safe harbor, a resting place, 
a final objective, a finished work. It is a 
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challenge constantly renewed, beckoning us 
toward a destiny where the meaning of our 
lives matches the marvelous products of 
our labor.” 

This is a vision which merits the total 
commitment of every American. This is a 
vision worthy of our faith that man does 
possess the courage, wisdom, charity, and 
love to govern himself. And—never forget— 
the great society will be a product of all 
levels of our Federal system, laboring to- 
gether in pursuit of this common goal. Not 
Federal against State or county against mu- 
nicipality, but one free people joined in com- 
mon cause to give new and richer meaning 
to the glorious word—America. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 11380) to amend 
further the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, and for other purposes. 


STATE, JUSTICE, AND COMMERCE 
DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIATIONS, 
1965 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pending 
business be temporarily laid aside, and 
that the Senate turn to the considera- 
tion of Calendar No. 1316, H.R. 11134. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
11134) making appropriations for the 
Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the judiciary, and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1965, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


POLITICAL ACTIVITY OF FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 


a 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the 
Congress, through the years, has en- 
deavored to protect Government em- 
ployees from political harassment and at 
the same time leave them free to exer- 
cise legitimate political interests. Of 
principal note coming from the Congress 
has been the Hatch Act, which contains 
the legal essentials or, one might say, the 
limits for political activity by Govern- 
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ment employees. Too often, however, 
our civil servants look upon the Hatch 
Act with fear and misunderstanding and, 
as a result, hibernate when it comes to 
political activity. 

As chairman of the Senate Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, it has been 
my fortune to become personally and 
deeply acquainted with the problems fac- 
ing Government employees when it comes 
to their political activities. My conten- 
tion has been that Government em- 
ployees should be kept keenly aware of 
their rights under the Hatch Act and 
other regulations and that they should 
be encouraged to participate, insofar as 
the law permits, in political activity. 
They should feel that they are full citi- 
zens with the right to fully participate in 
politics within the confines of the rea- 
sonable limits that have been set by the 
Congress. 

In this connection, I feel it is the duty 
of administrative personnel in the Fed- 
eral Government to recite to employees 
their political prerogatives and rights 
and to issue statements necessary to en- 
courage employees to be expressive in 
politics. After all, just because a man or 
woman becomes an employee of the 
American Government should not de- 
prive that individual of his own Ameri- 
can constitutional rights to be involved 
in politics. The Hatch Act and related 
regulations governing political activity of 
Federal employees was designed to pro- 
hibit excesses and possible conflicts of 
interest in the political activity of Fed- 
eral employees, but these things were not 
designed to frighten or intimidate or ex- 
clude Federal employees from the field of 
political activity. 

I would like to bring to the attention 
of the Senate a statement issued by Mr. 
Rex Whitton, Federal Highway Adminis- 
trator, dealing with this subject. Mr. 
Whitton has rightly encouraged, in this 
statement, political activity by Federal 
employees. Of course, he has cautioned 
that this activity should be within the 
confines of the law, but he has, without 
political prejudice, urged that Federal 
employees play their part in the historic 
decisions of elections, and that they par- 
ticipate to the full limit of their ability 
in politics, 

I would like to commend Mr. Whitton 
for his forthright statement and for his 
position taken in this matter and urge 
that other Government leaders in other 
Government agencies do likewise. For 
their guidance and assistance, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Whitton’s 
statement on “Civil Service and Civic 
Responsibility” be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

[From News in Public Roads, August 1964] 
CIVIL SERVICE AND CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY 
(By Rex M. Whitton) 

The attitude of some Government em- 
ployees toward their Government is some- 
thing like that of the drowning man who 
heard rescuers shouting, “This is the Red 
Cross. We're coming,” but who shouted 
back, “Go away. I gave at the office.” 

They might be dedicated and competent 
employees. They might serve their Govern- 
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ment well as civil servants, but when they 
are presented with opportunities to partici- 
pate in their community or Nation’s affairs 
as citizens, they say, like the man in the lake, 
“Go away. I’m in civil service.” 

Considering the conditions under which 
Government employees often work—condi- 
tions in terms of pay, long hours, lack of 
public recognition, even sometimes danger— 
Government service contrasted with the at- 
tractions of private industry might be a true 
sacrifice for many. Civil service, neverthe- 
less, is employment. It is not a substitute 
for civic responsibility. A good day’s work 
for Uncle Sam is one thing, but it will not 
make up for failure to participate intelli- 
gently and effectively in the democratic 
process to insure that we will continue to 
have good government in the United States 
at all levels—Federal, State, and local. 

The laws and the regulations concerning 
the political activities of Federal employees 
are in fact and intent guarantees of your po- 
litical rights. They were enacted and pre- 
scribed to insure that your constitutional 
rights to vote as you choose and to freely 
express yourself on any party or issue shall 
not be interfered with because of your 
employment. 

Your political activity is somewhat lim- 
ited as a Federal employee, of course. But 
if you will examine the Hatch Act and the 
Civil Service Commission regulations, you 
will see that the limitations are only those 
necessary to insure that you could not use 
your position for an improper political pur- 
pose. More important, limitations on Gov- 
ernment employees essentially are only those 
necessary to protect the rights of other Gov- 
ernment employees. 

I would hope, therefore, that as a Bureau 
of Public Roads employee and a good citizen 
you will be concerned not only with avoid- 
ing prohibited political activities, but with 
accepting what is really your responsibility 
to participate in permitted political 
activities, 

Every election is a historical event af- 
fecting the direction of our Nation. You will 
have the opportunity to play your part in 
the historic decision that will be made this 
November. I would hope that you would in- 
form yourself on the issues and candidates. 
I would hope that you would make your 
decisions on the facts after careful delibera- 
tion. And, finally, I would hope you would 
support your decisions and convictions by 
freely expressing your opinions, by financially 
supporting the party or candidates you 
choose, and by voting on election day. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be: rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


STATE, JUSTICE, AND COMMERCE 
DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIATIONS, 
1965 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11134), making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, and Commerce, the judiciary, 
and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1965, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
what is the pending business? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is the State, Justice, 
and Commerce Departments appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
have only a few brief remarks to make 
concerning the pending bill, which makes 
appropriations for the Departments of 
State, Justice, and Commerce, the 
judiciary, and 10 related agencies, and 
for other purposes, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1965. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator for yielding. I must go to a 
conference being held on the military 
construction bill. I wish to say, as the 
senior Republican on the Appropriations 
Committee, that the bill the Senator 
from Arkansas is presenting is in good 
shape. I hope it will be passed promptly 
so that it may go to conference. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts. 
I am sure the Senator agrees that we 
worked on the bill very diligently. The 
bill the committee reported, and which 
is now being presented, has the unani- 
mous support of the full committee. I 
therefore hope the bill can be passed 
without change, without further amend- 
ment, and without hesitation. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. With all those 
statements I agree. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

The bill as reported to the Senate is 
in the amount of $1,730,885,700, or a net 
increase of $28,257,900. It is $268,279,- 
000 below the total estimates for 1965, 
which estimates include an item of $41,- 
400,000 requested for the Chamizal proj- 
ect, and which was not considered by the 
House. In addition to the sum appro- 
priated from the general fund and men- 
tioned above, the committee has author- 
ized to be appropriated from the high- 
way trust fund the sum of $3,648,500,000 
that is needed to carry out the authorized 
highway program this fiscal year. 

For the State Department the com- 
mittee has added to the House bill $39,- 
459,000. The major increase, of course, 
relates to the $30 million approved for 
the Chamizal project, which item, as I 
indicated above, was not considered by 
the House. The committee also felt that 
an additional $2,600,000 was necessary 
for the “salaries and expenses” item to 
permit an improvement of the Depart- 
ment’s extensive communications system 
and to provide additional security for 
some of our oversea facilities. Also al- 
lowed in this item is $600,000 of the $1 
million requested to expand the oversea 
commercial program. An additional $1,- 
696,000 has also been added to the bill 
to cover the cost of some high-priority 
projects that should be started this fiscal 
year under the foreign buildings pro- 
gram. Of this sum, $1 million is paid 
from our special foreign currency fund 
that has generated under the Public Law 
480 program. 

The committee also added $4,604,000 
to the exchange activities program in or- 
der to maintain the 1964 level of planned 
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programs this fiscal year. Another im- 
portant item under the educational ex- 
change programs carried out by the De- 
partment concerned the East-West Cul- 
tural Center in Hawaii. The committee 
added $300,000 to the House allowance of 
$5,300,000 so that the 1964 program level 
could be maintained in the technical 
— and student scholarship activi- 
es. 

Regarding the request for the purchase 
of $12 million of U.S.-owned Egyptian 
pounds as the U.S. contribution to re- 
move and preserve the ancient temples 
of Abu Simbel, the committee has rec- 
ommended the approval of the contribu- 
tion, but to be funded through a grant 
of currencies available under Public Law 
480, title I, section 104(e), instead of by 
making a direct appropriation. The De- 
partment has indicated its approval of 
this recommendation. 

For the Department of Justice, the 
committee approved the House allowance 
of $364,036,000, as the Department indi- 
cated they were satisfied with such al- 
lowances to cover their operating ex- 
penses of the various departments in 
fiscal year 1965. 

For the Department of Commerce the 
committee approved the direct appro- 
priation of $727,481,900. This sum is a 
net reduction below the House figure of 
$2,604,100, and, as the report indi- 
cates, represents the difference between 
$5,695,900 recommended in five activi- 
ties; namely, $795,000 for international 
activities, $624,000 for Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, $970,000 for the Bureau of 
Standards, $140,000 for the Office of 
Technical Services, $3,166,900 for the 
Weather Bureau, and reductions below 
the House in the total amount of $8,300,- 
000 in four categories; namely, $300,000 
in the Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion, $5 million in the Maritime Admin- 
istration, ship subsidy program, and $3 
million in the Bureau of Public Roads. 

For the judiciary, the committee rec- 
ommended a total amount of $68,944,800. 
This sum is an increase of $114,000 over 
the amount allowed by the House and, 
as the report indicates, it is needed to 
permit the funding of three additional 
full-time referee positions and the con- 
version of four part-time positions to 
full time. 

For the 10 related agencies the com- 
mittee recommends the direct appropria- 
tion of $187,127,000. This sum is a net 
reduction of $8,711,000 below the total 
recommended by the House. The reduc- 
tion results from the following changes 
recommended by the committee: 

For the U.S. Information Agency the 
committee has recommended a reduction 
of $11,400,000 in the construction of radio 
facilities program and $750,000 in the in- 
formational media guarantee program. 
For the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency the committee has recommended 
a reduction of $2 million of the $11 mil- 
lion provided in the House bill. 

Conversely, the committee recom- 
mended total increases of $5,439,000 as 
follows: $175,000 for the Federal Mari- 
time Commission, $25,000 for the special 
representative for trade negotiations, and 
$5,239,000 for the salaries and expenses 
appropriation of the USIA. 
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I believe we have a good bill, and it has 
the unanimous approval of the commit- 
tee 


Mr. President, at this time I ask unani- 
mous consent that the committee amend- 
ments be considered and agreed to en 
bloc, and that the bill as thus amended 
be regarded for the purposes of amend- 
ment as original text, provided that no 
point of order shall have been considered 
to have been waived by reason of agree- 
ment to this request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. The amendments are con- 
sidered and agreed to en bloc. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc 
are as follows: 


On page 3, at the beginning of line 5, to 
strike out 8163, 000,000“ and insert “$165,- 
600,000”. 

On page 4, at the beginning of line 7, 
to strike out “$18,125,000" and insert 
“$18,821,000”. 

On page 4, line 22, after the word “ex- 
pended", to strike out “$4,000,000” and in- 
sert “$5,000,000”. 

On page 6, line 3, after “(5 U.S.C. 3031- 
3039)”, to insert “purchase not to exceed 
three passenger motor vehicles; ”, and in line 
5, after “(5 U.S.C. 170g)”, to strike out 
“$3,100,000” and insert “$3,234,000”. 

On page 8, line 13, after the word “in- 
vestigations”, to strike out “$760,000” and 
insert 8785, 000“. 

On page 9, after line 19, to insert: 

“CHAMIZAL SETTLEMENT 

“For expenses necessary to enable the 
United States to meet its obligations under 
the Convention between the United States 
and Mexico, signed August 29, 1963, and to 
carry out the American-Mexican Chamizal 
Convention Act of 1964, including purchase of 
four passenger motor vehicles, $30,000,000, 
to remain available until expended: Provided, 
That this appropriation shall not be available 
for expenses of operation and maintenance 
of works provided for in said Convention 
and Act.” 

On page 12, line 1, after the word “Con- 
gress”, to strike out “$2,000,000” and insert 
“$2,100,000”. 

On page 12, line 22, after the word 
“amended”, to strike out “$44,125,000” and 
insert “$48,729,000”; in line 23, after the 
word “than”, to strike out “$18,500,000” and 
insert “$20,250,000”; and on page 13, line 1, 
after the word “exceed”, to strike out 
“$2,250,000” and insert “$2,310,000”. 

On page 13, at the beginning of line 9, 
to strike out “$5,300,000” and insert “$5,600,- 
000”. 

On page 18, line 21, after the word “be”, 
to strike out “$22,000” and insert “$30,000”. 

On page 24, line 7, to strike out 814,000, 
000” and insert “$13,700,000”. 

On page 27, at the beginning of line 1, 
to strike out 89,425,000“ and insert “$10,- 
145,000”. 

On page 27, line 13, after “(22 U.S.C. 401)”, 
to strike out “$4,500,000” and insert “$4,575,- 
000”. 

On page 28, line 15, after the word “law”, 
to strike out “$27,000,000” and insert “$27,- 
624,000”. 

On page 30, line 23, after the word “phys- 
ics”, to strike out “laboratory” and insert 
“laboratory, a standard frequency broad- 
casting station", and on page 31, line 2, after 
the word “therefor”, to strike out “$2,800,- 
000” and insert “$3,770,000”. 

On page 31, line 16, after the word “Serv- 
ices”, to strike out “$1,060,000” and insert 
“$1,200,000”. 

On page 31, line 24, after the word “law”, 
to strike out “865,000,000” and insert “$67,- 
266,900”. | 
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On page 32, line 6, after the word “equip- 
ment”, to strike out “$10,400,000” and in- 
sert “$11,300,000”. 

On page 34, line 14, after the word “Com- 
mission”, to strike out 86190, 000, 000 and 
insert 185,000,000. 

On page 38, line 14, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$46,750,000” and insert 
“847,250,000”. 

On page 39, line 6, after the word “ex- 
pended”, to strike out 63,648,000, 000 and 
insert “$3,648,500,000”, and in line 10, after 
the word “and”, to strike out “$2,225,163,315” 
and insert 62,225,663, 15“. 

On page 40, line 19, after the word “ex- 
pended”, to strike out “$8,000,000” and in- 
sert “$7,000,000”, and in line 21, after the 
word “and”, to strike out “$4,700,000” and in- 
sert 83, 700,000. 

On page 41, line 5, after the word “ex- 
pended", to strike out “$4,000,000” and in- 
sert “$2,000,000”. 

On page 47, at the beginning of line 11, to 
strike out “$2,670,000” and insert $2,750,- 
000”. 

On page 47, line 17, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$5,750,000” and insert 
“$5,784,000”. 

On page 50, line 9, after “(5 U.S.C. 2131)”, 
to strike out “$2,763,000” and insert 82,938, 
000”. 

On page 52, line 12, after the words “per 
diem”, to strike out “$500,000” and insert 
“525,000”. 

On page 53, line 20, after “(75 Stat, 631; 
77 Stat. 341)”, to strike out “$11,000,000” 
and insert “$9,000,000”. 

On page 56, at the beginning of line 3, to 
strike out “$137,550,000” and insert “$142,- 
789,000”. 

On page 58, line 21, after the word “other- 
wise”, to strike out “$13,400,000” and insert 
“$2,000,000”. 

On page 59, after line 2, to strike out: 

“INFORMATIONAL MEDIA GUARANTEE FUND 

“For the ‘Information media guarantee 
fund’, for partial restoration of realized 
impairment to the capital used in carrying 
on the authority to make information media 
guarantees, as provided in section 1011 of 
the United States Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange Act of 1948, as amended (22 
U.S.C, 1442), $750,000,” 


FUNDS FOR EAST-WEST CENTER 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I express 
my appreciation for the Senate action 
today in upholding the recommendation 
of the Appropriations Committee in pro- 
viding $5.6 million for the East-West 
Center in Hawaii, an increase of $300,000 
over the amount provided by the House 
of Representatives. 

Under the House version of the bill, 
only 20 technical’ trainees could be 
financed, instead of 100 approved in the 
budget for 1965. The technical training 
program is a very practical and useful 
one, and should be increased over the 
years, not cut back as the House amount 
would require. The House figure would 
also mean a reduction of five in the stu- 
dent grantee program. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee 
has recommended that the entire 
$300,000 restored go for scholarships and 
grants. Together with $71,500 in unob- 


ligated funds left from the fiscal year 
1964, the East-West Center scholarship 


and grant program should be able to 
move ahead nearly as planned. 

I hope the House conferees will agree 
with the Senate amount, so that the 
East-West Center may continue its 
steady march toward a meaningful and 
effective program to promote greater un- 
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derstanding and friendship among the 
Peoples of the Asia and Pacific region 
and the people of our country. 

I am confident that the Senate con- 
ferees will do their best to sustain the 
Senate position. 

In closing, I commend the chairman 
of the State Department Appropriations 
Subcommittee, the able and distin- 
guished senior Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr, MCCLELLAN], and the able and dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. Smiru] for their diligence over the 
years in attending the hearings on East- 
West Center. This year, both of these 
friends of the Center continued to show 
their keen interest in, and concern for, 
the improvement of the Center, 

I commend all members of the sub- 
committee for their great and continu- 
ing interest in the success of the East- 
West Center and for their support of this 
institution, which is becoming ever more 
important to our Nation’s effectiveness 
in the Pacific and in Asia. 

Finally, deep appreciation is due the 
minority leader and the majority leader 
for their stanch support of the Center, 
and to all other Members of the Senate 
who believe in the Center and have 
joined in approving the necessary funds 
for its progress and growth. 

THE CHAMIZAL APPROPRIATION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
with the appropriation of $30 million 
to comply with the Convention on the 
Chamizal, we come to the peaceful end 
of an ofttimes stormy voyage. From 
1911 until 1963 the story of the Chamizal 
was that of a series of unsuccessful 
attempts to arrive at a just settlement 
of a longstanding border dispute be- 
tween the United States and Mexico. 
On August 29, 1963, as a result of the 
statesmanship of President John F. Ken- 
nedy, Ambassador Thomas C. Mann, 
Commissioner Joseph F, Friedkin, and 
President Lopez Mateos of Mexico, an 
agreement was reached in Mexico City, 
ending over 50 years of frustration. In- 
spired leadership in this matter has been 
continued under President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, with the timely enactment of 
the enabling legislation and now with 
the actual appropriation of funds. 

With this money available the wheels 
will be set in motion to effectuate the 
actual settling of the boundary. Land 
and homes in the disputed zone will be 
bought and paid for. A new, permanent 
channel will be constructed for the Rio 
Grande River; railroad tracks will be 
relocated; new bridges will be built; and 
certain El Paso City properties will be 
moved. 

The handling of the Chamizal nego- 
tiations and the drafting of the compli- 
ance legislation were marked by a high 
degree of skill and good sense from all 
who played a part. I am sure that this 
capable management will continue in the 
final chapter of the Chamizal story, and 
will insure a rapid and orderly settle- 
ment of all claims and disputes in El 
Chamizal. 

USIA INFORMATIONAL MEDIA GUARANTEE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
very much disturbed by the Appropria- 
tions Committee’s denial of the USIA’s 
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request for funds to maintain its In- 
formational Media Guarantee Division, 
These funds comprise a minor part of 
the Agency’s authorization, but a very 
major part of its commitment to the 
purpose of spreading information about 
the American way of life to the people 
of other nations. By making possible 
the sale of American books and publica- 
tions to peoples who might otherwise 
not have access to them, this program 
has made a substantial contribution to 
the purposes for which this Agency was 
established, purposes which most of us 
can agree serve the national interest of 
the United States. 

I believe, Mr. President, that the argu- 
ments aimed against this request in com- 
mittee lost sight of the long-range hope 
and promise contained in this program. 
Although we cannot measure the exact 
influence of some of America’s finest 
books and magazines in a country like 
Poland or Pakistan or Korea, we can 


safely assume that such efforts are not 


lost. The vital role of media competi- 
tion in this country is not questioned; 
yet some of my distinguished colleagues 
suggest that we should bury our heads 
in the sand when it comes to interna- 
tional media competition. 

Mr. President, I suggest that $1 mil- 
lion is, if anything, too small a price to 
pay for the distribution of American 
publications overseas. When one con- 
siders that our allies spend many times 
more on similar programs, when one sees 
that the United States ranks far below 
the Soviet Union and the United King- 
dom in number of books distributed in- 
ternationally every year, the suggestion 
that the informational media guarantee 
program is merely “a subsidy to a lot of 
publishers in New York City,” is truly 
alarming. Can we afford to allow our- 
selves to lose sight of the all-important 
contribution of education, of which 
books and magazines are an integral 
part, either here or abroad? This is the 
question we must ask ourselves in eval- 
uating the work of this program. Mr. 
President, I sincerely hope that all or at 
least part of the funds requested by the 
USIA for its program to promote Amer- 
ican publication sales overseas will be 
restored in conference. 

Mr. JAVITS subsequently said: I wish 
to point out that the State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the judiciary and related 
agencies appropriation bill was passed 
this morning very quickly, without ad- 
vance notice. I had very serious objec- 
tions to the lack of new funds for the 
informational media guarantee fund ad- 
ministered by the U.S. Information 
Agency. I am hopeful that the matter 
may be appropriately resolved in confer- 
ence. I make a strong plea for new 
funds for the program as being a criti- 
cally important one to American foreign 
policy. 

I am most deeply concerned over the 
failure of the Appropriations Committee 
to recommend new funds for the infor- 
mational media guarantee program. 
This important program enables foreign 
countries with serious dollar exchange 
problems to import U.S. books, periodi- 
cals, films, and other informational 
media. The U.S. materials are exported 
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through normal commercial channels 
and are sold in the participating coun- 
tries with the result that members of for- 
eign countries have an opportunity to be 
exposed to important sources of infor- 
mation concerning the United States. 
Exports under the program are con- 
trolled by the issuance of guarantee con- 
tracts entered into between the U.S. In- 
formation Agency and American export- 
ers of U.S. informational material. Un- 
der the program, foreign importers make 
payments in their own currency to Amer- 
ican exporters, who then exchange the 
foreign currency for U.S. dollars through 
application to the U.S. Information 
Agency. Most of the foreign currencies 
acquired under the program are sold to 
U.S. Government agencies which use 
them to meet local operating expenses. 
Dollars paid for such currencies are cred- 
ited to the IMG revolving fund. 

The 1965 budget estimate for the in- 
formational media guarantee fund was 
$1 million, including $330,000 for addi- 
tional program financing and $670,000 
for the payment of interest to the Treas- 
ury. The House passed this appropria- 
tion bill on May 6 and included a total 
appropriation of $750,000 for this pro- 
gram. The Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee recommended that no new funds 
be appropriated for this program. Last 
year the Congress appropriated $750,000 
of which $650,000 was for interest repay- 
ment on the revolving fund. During the 
debate on the Departments of State, Jus- 
tice, and Commerce appropriation bill for 
fiscal year 1964 on December 12, 1963, a 
number of Senators indicated their sup- 
port of the continuation of this impor- 
tant program. 

Concern was refiected that a reduction 
of funds for this program would ad- 
versely affect the distribution of educa- 
tional and worthwhile materials. Ma- 
terials generally eligible for IMG sup- 
port include books, periodicals, and publi- 
cations in the fields of pure and applied 
science, engineering and technology, so- 
cial sciences and education, law and pub- 
lic administration, business, economics, 
and finance, American history and geog- 
raphy, philosophy, biographies of Amer- 
icans, American architecture and applied 
art, general reference works, and mate- 
rials for teaching English as a foreign 
language. 

According to the testimony of the 
USIA officials before the House Appro- 
priations Committee, the program is op- 
erated under criteria which requires that 
all materials sold under the program 
make a positive contribution in support 
of U.S. policy objectives and reflect fa- 
vorably on the United States. 

It should be noted that last year the 
conference committee on this bill in 
appropriating $750,000 allowed $100,000 
more than the Senate appropriation 
which in itself appears to be an indica- 
tion of congressional intent that the 
informational media guarantee program 
should continue. 

The need for a full exchange of infor- 
mation has become particularly urgent 
in view of the propaganda competition 
between Communist-bloc and the free 
world nations: The U.S.S.R. has made a 
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particular effort in dissemination of cul- 
tural information. I estimate that the 
Communist-bloc countries spend as much 
as $100 million a year in these activities, 
and this is roughly 40 times more than 
the U.S. Government is spending for 
comparable activities. 

It is absolutely essential that American 
books, magazines, and other information 
material be available to people in other 
countries especially in those countries 
whose currency is not truly convertible. 

INFORMATIONAL MEDIA GUARANTEE PROGRAM 


Mr, CHURCH. Mr. President, I note 
with concern that the committee has not 
recommended any funds for the informa- 
tional media guarantee program of the 
U.S. Information Agency. The commit- 
tee report merely states that no new 
funds are recommended for this pro- 
Sram. Last December, in acting on the 
fiscal 1964 bill, there was considerable 
discussion on the floor and a number of 
Senators expressed their views on the 
value of this program. 

I hope the Senate conferees will agree 
to the restoration of funds in the con- 
ference committee to permit the program 
to continue during the current fiscal year. 
The Foreign Relations Committee has 
before it an administration bill, S. 2589, 
introduced by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, proposing certain amendments in 
the present program. The committee 
has not been able to hold hearings on 
this as well as a number of other bills 
this year, but should be able to do so 
early next year. 

The informational media guarantee 
program is an exceedingly effective way 
of getting American books and magazines 
into some key countries where this is not 
possible for one reason or another 
through normal commercial means. The 
countries in which the program is now 
operating are Afghanistan, Guinea, 
Korea, Pakistan, Poland, Turkey, Viet- 
nam, and Yugoslavia. In the past fiscal 
year the program permitted the export 
of about $4 million worth of American 
books and other publications to these 
countries at a net cost to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment of probably less than 10 percent 
of this amount. These U.S. publications 
were purchased by consumers in these 
countries because they wanted them and 
therefore carried little or no taint of gov- 
ernment-sponsored propaganda. There 
is an opportunity now to extend this pro- 
gram into other Eastern European coun- 
tries in addition to Poland and Yugo- 
slavia and it would be exceedingly 
unfortunate if the program were to be 
discontinued at this time in the face of 
this opportunity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H.R. 11134) was passed. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments and request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. McCLEL- 
LAN, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. Macnuson, Mr. 
HOLLAND, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
Mrs. SMITH, Mr. SaLTONSTALL, and Mr. 
Muxpr conferees on the part of the Sen- 


2 McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

TRIBUTE TO SENATOR M’CLELLAN 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to take a moment to commend the 
able Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] for the excellent work he has 
performed in bringing to the Senate the 
bill making appropriations for the De- 
partment of State, Justice, and Com- 
merce, and for the expeditious manner 
in which these very important appro- 
priations were handled. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. We worked very 
hard in committee to be certain that we 
would remove all the wrinkles from the 
bill and have it smoothed out so that the 
Senate could accept it promptly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator has 
done exceedingly well, and we are most 
grateful. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, as the 
ranking minority member of the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations for the 
Departments of State, Justice, and Com- 
merce, I wish to say that seldom is a 
chairman more diligent and thorough in 
his committee effort than the able chair- 
man of our subcommittee. 

Like other appropriation bills, this one 
requires much study, and the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas has given 
careful attention to it. The bill has re- 
ceived thorough scrutiny by all the 
members of the subcommittee and their 
work is reflected in the results. 

You will note in the committee report 
accompanying H.R. 11134 that we went 
above the House figure. However, this 
was due to the fact that subsequent to 
the passage of the bill by the House, an 
amended budget estimate was sent di- 
rectly to the Senate involving a total of 
$41 million for the Chamizal settlement. 
I believe that every Senator will agree 
that while the committee did not allow 
the full request for this item, a sufficient 
amount has been recommended to take 
care of the immediate needs. 

Additional funds in the amount of $2 
million were also recommended for an 
improved communications system for 
the Department of State. The Depart- 
ment has been directed to use the money 
solely for this purpose. 

Turning now to another important 
item in the bill, we have recommended 
funds for additional commercial at- 
tachés in the amount of $600,000. This 
was an unbudgeted request and although 
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unbudgeted the committee felt this 
money was required to strengthen our 
export program. 

Mr. President, I will not take the time 
of this body to go over each item indi- 
vidually. I just want to say again that 
this bill has been carefully considered 
at all levels and I feel it is deserving of 
the support of every Member of the 
Senate. 

I wish also to commend the staff for 
their excellent performance in behalf of 
the committee. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Maine. She was 
one of the members of the committee 
who was most faithful in attendance. 
She was diligent in her labors, to the end 
that we could bring out a bill with a 
unanimous report of the committee. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11380) to amend fur- 
ther the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PLANS FOR DEVELOPMENT OF A 
SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT AIR- 
CRAFT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
during the last 2 years we have read a 
great deal about the plans for the de- 
velopment of a supersonic transport air- 
craft. It has been widely discussed and 
has been the subject of a number of 
congressional committee examinations. 

The reason for the great interest is the 
simple fact that we are not considering 
here merely a new type of aircraft, but a 
radically different form of transportation 
which will have an enormous impact 
upon all citizens of this country and 
other countries. 

The aviation community, along with 
the appropriate agencies of the Govern- 
ment, have done a great deal of work to 
date in developing guidelines for this 
new type of transportation. Although 
much has been learned, much remains to 
be learned before we know whether or 
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not the supersonic transport will be 
feasible. 

This feasibility, of course, must be de- 
termined by the specialists. It is they 
who are running wind tunnel tests, de- 
termining the effect of sonic booms, and 
weighing many other factors which must 
go into the final determination as to 
whether or not the program should be 
pushed forward to completion. I have 
been struck by recent evidence that there 
are some doubts as to whether or not the 
United States should seriously consider 
building a supersonic aircraft at all— 
quite apart from its feasibility. Some 
of these doubts take the form of asking 
questions such as: “Do we really want an 
aircraft that flies faster than the speed 
of sound?” “Assuming we do have such 
a plane, do we really want to fly to Paris 
in 2 hours?” “Is speed really this im- 
portant?” 

These are important questions for all 
of us and deserve thoughtful answers. I 


was impressed by the answers that were 


provided by Stuart G. Tipton, president 
of the Air Transport Association of 
America. He addresses himself directly 
to the point of why the United States and 
its citizens will benefit from the intro- 
duction of supersonic aircraft and makes, 
in my opinion, an excellent case for the 
advantages which will flow from the in- 
troduction of faster-than-sound aircraft. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the address of Mr. Tipton to 
the American Bar Association in New 
York on August 11, 1964, printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE NEED FOR A SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT 
(Address by Stuart G. Tipton) 


I'm delighted to be here today. It isn’t 
often that I get a chance to have a group 
of lawyers sitting in one room listening to 
me. Usually, it seems, I’m listening to 
lawyers. I work with them all day and when 
I go home I find another, and a considerably 
more attractive one, waiting for me at the 
front door, 

Nevertheless, I enjoy talking about legal 
matters and I was tempted to tell you about 
some of the legal problems of the supersonic 
transport program. As you can imagine, 
there are some problems. But you can see 
these as well as I. Rather than tell you 
about your own business, let me discuss the 
reasons for having a supersonic aircraft in 
the first place. As I see it, that is the No. 1 
problem now and it is by no means settled. 

The United States should build a super- 
sonic aircraft. They should do so not be- 
cause it helps the balance-of-payments prob- 
lem, which it does. Not because of the need 
to meet competition, which it would. And 
not because other nations might assume 
aviation leadership, which they could. 
Rather this country should build a super- 
sonic aircraft because in and of itself, this 
new transportation tool is good for the 
United States. 

There is no reason for the United States 
to be a tool of circumstance when it comes 
to producing this important new form of 
transportation. It is not necessary for us to 
simply react to some other country’s action. 
It is not necessary for the United States to 
be a “me too” country. The United States 
can and should seize the opportunity which 
is within our grasp. 

I’m sure all of you were proud when you 
read last week of the great success of the 
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flight of Ranger 7 to the moon. We don’t 
know now what we will learn from this flight 
and the scientists say it will take some years 
before we do know. Some 4,000 excellent 
photographs were taken. It will now be the 
job of the scientists and astronomers to 
study the photographs and tell us what it 
all really means. 

It is obvious right now, of course, that 
it means a great deal to the United States 
in terms of its ultimate mastery of space. 

I was struck by the comments by Presi- 
dent Johnson when the flight was completed. 
He criticized those who would have called 
off Project Apollo and said that if man had 
not taken advantage of his scientific ability 
he would still be using an oxcart. 

I think that the President’s words are par- 
ticularly apt when we consider the status 
of all proposals to move into the future. 
And to me this future very definitely in- 
cludes the age of the supersonic transport 
aircraft. 

All of us I’m sure, when we're tired, have 
haunting thoughts of the good old days when 
the pace of life was slower. We hear a lot 
about the halcyon days of yesteryear. It 
has become quite fashionable to harken back 
to those wonderful days of the horse and 
buggy. The pace of today’s living, we're told, 
is such that we miss much of the simple 
joys of life. We're told that man's prog- 
ress in this era of technological growth has 
brought material gains but at the expense of 
man’s dignity, health, and peace of mind. 
The argument has even been advanced that 
progress itself is a bad thing. 

I get tired too and when I do I rather wish 
that progress could somehow be stopped. 
But these aberrations pass. There have 
been too many advances in our standard of 
living, in lengthening our life expectancy 
and in the improvement of medical science to 
really seriously suggest that the good old 
days are better than the days we have now. 

There are some personal reasons for prog- 
ress. I'm sure you have your own lists. Who 
would give up Salk vaccine for the 5-cent 
stein of beer? Who would turn back the X- 
ray machine for the old swimming hole? 

Even so we must answer the question, Why 
build supersonics in the first place? Why 
not just tinker a little more with the present 
fleet of subsonic jets and let it go at that? 
They are good planes. They get us there as 
fast as we want to go. Why not turn our 
back on progress and do with what we have? 
Who wants to fly at speeds of 2,000 miles an 
hour? Who needs it? 

I think we all need it. Man has always 
turned a technological advance to his ad- 
vantage. The advance here is speed and 
speed in transportation is good in itself. 

Time, after all, is our one irreplaceable re- 
source. It can never be recalled. Since pro- 
ductivity of man is limited by time and space, 
success and time are very much related. If 
we observe the successful managers and 
leaders of our society, whether in business, 
government, education, law, social work, 
philosophy, or the arts, they are almost con- 
stantly on the move. They fly to see for 
themselves, to teach and be taught, to ab- 
sorb impressions, to mix and mingle with 
others, to inspire and be inspired. 

The jet has made instant mobility possible. 
The massive cross-fertilization of ideas and 
information is one reason the United States 
is the most productive in the world. 

Critics of the supersonic program ask the 
question: Do passengers really want to fly 
this fast? Is it that important to get a 
letter delivered in half the time or to ship 
cargo across the country in 2 hours instead of 
5? Our answer, based on the 50 years of air 
transportation, is that they do want this. 
Our history is short but it is explicit on this 
point. Every time that an airline or air- 
lines have offered to the public a faster trip 
between two points, the results have been 
clear and positive. When one airline ordered 
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an aircraft which could cut the flying time 
from New York to Chicago from 10 hours to 
8 hours, that airline got the business. 

The history of air transportation in this 
country and around the world has been 
marked by periodic reequipment programs. 
Each of these programs has had a booming 
effect upon the industry’s growth curve. In 
1938 when we operated twin-engine aircraft, 
at speeds of 220 miles an hour, we flew 1.5 
million passengers. The four-engine, 360 
mile-an-hour era came in just after World 
War II and travel ballooned to 15 million 
passengers a year. When critics were telling 
us that we had achieved a plateau the jet 
age came in and 5 years after the first jet 
flew, we found we were flying 71 million 
passengers a year. And now on the thresh- 
old of the supersonic jet age, there is no 
doubt that this new equipment will act as 
a further stimulant and the travel curve will 
take another sharp upward jump. 

I think the results of the jet age to date 
prove conclusively that increased speed of 
transportation and communications play a 
very vital role in the expansion of trade and 
in strengthening the Nation’s economy. If 
the airlines had stood pat with their piston 
equipment, the chances are that business 
would have increased somewhat and there 
would have been some benefits to the econ- 
omy—but nothing like the increase that has 
come from the introduction of some 300 pure 
jet aircraft on the Nation’s airlines. Here 
are just a few of the direct results of the jet 


age: 

In the 5 years of the jet age, the airlines 
have created 25,000 new jobs in their indus- 
try alone; also, more than 100,000 new jobs 
have been created in supporting industries. 

The number of passengers has increased 
45 percent, cargo ton-miles have increased 
104 percent and mail volume has increased 
100 percent. 

The first 5 years of the jet age show the 
airlines investing $3.5 billion in new jet flight 
and supporting equipment. New equipment 
on order for the next 3 years will add more 
than $1 billion to that figure. 

I am sure all of you who have contem- 
plated business trips to distant cities or 
thought of vacations to foreign lands find 
that the jet has made these goals easily 
attainable. I took a jet flight to Tahiti this 
spring. It’s a trip I had always hoped to 
take but it wasn’t until the jet cut flight 
time so dramatically that I was able to find 
the time to go to the South Pacific. A day 
doesn’t go by but what some distant resort, 
be it in the Caribbean or South America or 
any part of the world, doesn’t report new 
waves of tourists borne to their shores by 
600-mile-an-hour jets. The dollar value of 
increased pleasure travel to these places 
can hardly be calculated. There literally is 
no part of the world which is not now within 
range of a person with a 2-week vacation and 
a modest amount of vacation funds. The 
SST will extend this horizon that much 
further. 

World trade has been stimulated by the 
advent of the jet age. With more business- 
men flying more frequently and more quick- 
ly. to foreign business centers, the flow of 
export and import business follows in their 
wake. So as it has been with the subsonic 
jet, it will be with the supersonic aircraft. 
Greater speeds will bring distant countries 
even closer, encourage more flights for busi- 
ness and pleasure and the wheels of com- 
merce and industry will be spun that much 
faster. 

So far I have confined my remarks on the 
advantages of speed—to the benefits that ac- 
crue to the businessman and the pleasure 
traveler and the effects of these two pas- 
sengers upon the national economy. I have 
not yet mentioned the emergency aspects of 
transportation which are so well satisfied 
by speed. I am sure you are all familiar 
with the many cases of medical emergen- 
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cies which have seen lifesaving blood plas- 
ma, iron lungs and medical specialists flown 
across the country and around the world to 
Perform important humane functions. When 
a life hangs in the balance, the difference 
between 10 hours flight time and 6 hours can 
often mean life or death. 

Speed has a value in national defense. In 
these days when brushfire wars seem to break 
out around the globe, it is essential that 
transportation for men and materiel be as 
fast as possible. The movement of troops to 
Lebanon, the flights that supported the 
Cuban crisis of 1962 and now the Vietnam 
situation all point to the value of having 
transportation available which will rush in 
troops and supplies to help put our brush- 
fires before they become raging wars. 

The Department of Defense has said that 
they see no military value in the supersonic 
transport, and for the moment there seems 
to be no reason to quarrel with their con- 
clusion. However, I will be very much sur- 
prised if the supersonic transport does not 
play a crucial role in the development of mil- 
itary mobility. 

But we are not in the supersonic age yet— 
much remains to be done. This is a 
time to set forth the needs which the air- 
lines see as being basic for any successful 
application of the SST: 

1. The airplane should have a speed po- 
tential of more than mach 2.2, or 2.2 times 
the speed of sound. 

2. It should be capable of being operated 
by the airlines at a reasonable profit. 

3. It must be operated without undue an- 
noyance to persons on the ground. 

4. It must fit efficiently into the total air 
transportation pattern without excessive re- 
strictions on the other parties. 

5. Finally, the airlines should be able to 
operate the aircraft while continuing to im- 
prove their safety record as they have in 
the past. 

The stewardship of the supersonic devel- 
opment program has been given to the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency. The man who is sit- 
ting in the driver’s seat of that program is 
serving on the panel with me oe eine 
E. Halaby, Administrator of the FAA. 
would like to take this opportunity to pat 
you that he and his agency have done an 
outstanding job in getting this program un- 
derway. But as all of us know, a big part 
of any problem is solved if you can just get 
started toward a solution. 

I will mention only one of the endless 
problems—the sonic boom. I do this partly 
because it is so difficult and partly because 
of the obvious legal complications involved. 
Supersonic aircraft do break the sound bar- 
rier, of course, and when they do, there is 
often resultant effect upon people on the 
ground. The FAA in cooperation with the 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration has just completed a 6-month test 
program in Oklahoma City. You have prob- 
ably read of the reaction from some of the 
citizens. Handling these complaints has 
been the job of the FAA. The task has been 
hard and Mr. Halaby and his colleagues have 
done an admirable job. The citizens of 
Oklahoma City are also to be praised be- 
cause it was they, after all, who had to en- 
dure the eight sonic booms a day which 
were thrown at them. The citizens have 
been praised by the American Municipal As- 
sociation at their recent annual congress. 
I would like to just read a portion of the 
resolution which the AMA adopted: 

“Whereas, the results of the sonic boom 
tests will be of great importance in making 
the age of the supersonic transport as safe, 
efficient and useful as possible for this Na- 
tion and all the nations of the world, be it 
resolved, that the citizens of Oklahoma City 
are to be commended for their participation 
in the sonic boom tests; demonstrating by 
their understanding and cooperation that 
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their city is a leading center of world avia- 
tion and world trade and a progressive, for- 
ward-looking metropolis.” 

These tests were essential and more tests 
will undoubtedly be made because we must 
know more about the sonic boom than we 
do now. This phenomenon will very well 
have a greater effect upon the size, shape 
and method of operation of the new airplane 
than any other single factor. 

During the last 2 years of supersonic prep- 
aration, these questions have often come 
up: Why is the U.S. Government in the pro- 
gram at all? Why is the Government con- 
sidering advancing up to $1 billion for the 
development of a commercial transport air- 
craft? There are good answers to these. I 
think they deserve our attention. 

The funding necessary to develop a su- 
personic aircraft is so vast that the private 
sector of the economy cannot undertake it 
alone, The resources of the manufacturers 
just will not allow the investment of close 
to $1 billion to develop the supersonic trans- 
port. Government aid in this initial stage 
is clearly necessary as Presidents Kennedy 
and Johnson have pointed out. 

There is ample precedent for such govern- 
ment investment in the private sector. The 
merchant marine is a good example. Years 
ago it was decided that it was in the na- 
tional interest to invest Federal funds in the 
U.S. design and construction of merchant 
ships. Since then, hundreds of millions of 
dollars have been spent. As recently as 1958, 
the Maritime Administration was looking 
forward to a replacement program which by 
1972 could require more than $2 billion in 
Government aid, 

The reason for this expenditure is to 
guarantee the maintenance of our construc- 
tion capability and thus the effectiveness of 
our merchant marine. 

The need for a U.S. supersonic transport 
program is similarly as justified and equally 
critical. One congressional critic of the pro- 
gram has suggested that if an SST will be 
useful, why not let the French and English 
make one and let the U.S, airlines buy it. 
This would be a great mistake. Our indus- 
try has taken the lead for many years in 
the production of the most advanced air- 
craft, the same aircraft which have been 
crucial in maintaining our national security. 
Also, our manufacturers have led the world 
in building transport aircraft. This main- 
tained our security and contributed enor- 
mously to our national economy. Our for- 
eign trade was enhanced by a billion dollars 
or more just because our manufacturers were 
able to build the finest of the world's jet 
transports. We just can't afford to step out 
of the SST program. It would begin the 
gradual erosion of our manufacturers 
strength, so essential to future manned air- 
craft needs. 

Another reason for U.S. leadership is that 
the airlines of the world are in vigorous com- 
petition. In most cases, the foreign airlines 
are arms of their governments. I do not 
believe it reasonable for the United States to 
expect its airlines to maintain their suc- 
cessful positions with procurement and 
maintenance of their most advanced equip- 
ment dependent upon the good will and gen- 
erosity of their competitors. 

Let's talk about the more direct benefits 
of U.S. leadership in the manufacture of the 
SST. The Stanford Research Institute re- 
cently determined that there is a potential 
market for some 325 mach 8 aircraft on first- 
round orders only. Even with the competi- 
tion from Anglo-French Concord, the SRI 
estimates that we could sell some 216 mach 
3 planes. The manufacturers of these 
planes in this country would result in 385,- 
000 man-~years of work, or an average em- 
ployment per year of 24,000 men and women. 

Why should the United States be the 
builder and seller and not the buyer? One 
very practical reason lies in the area of our 
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national economy. In addition to the new 
jobs which it will create, it will have an im- 
portant effect on our balance of payments. 
Because of leadership in the subsonic jet 
production, we have sold more than $3 bil- 
lion worth of aviation equipment to foreign 
countries. Our own airlines have invested 
some $4 billion. If the United States had 
turned its back on developing the commer- 
cial jet transports, it would have been neces- 
sary for U.S. airlines to go abroad to buy 
their jets, thus adding a $4 billion debit to 
the balance of payments. It is quite pos- 
sible that the SST orders can be as high as 
$10 billion during the 1970’s. If we have to 
go abroad to buy the aircraft, that much 
money and possibly that much gold will flow 
out of this country. 

All of these reasons, I feel, are valid rea- 
sons for the need for the United States to 
build and for the airlines to put into service 
a supersonic aircraft. But they are only 
supporting reasons. The real point must be 
emphasized and that is that the United 
States should build a supersonic transport 
because that plane would be a useful device 
in and of itself, We know, of course, that 
the French and English have joined in a 
consortium to build a supersonic plane to 
be known as the Concord. We also hear that 
the Russians are planning a similar aircraft. 
This should have no bearing on our ambition 
to build the plane. We are not, and should 
not be, in a race with others to build the 
first SST. We should be concerned here 
only with building the best SST and building 
it because this country needs it and not be- 
cause we are engaged in senseless competi- 
tion with another country to win a race for 
the sake of winning it. 

It is true that there is a large measure of 
prestige for the nation which can build the 
finest SST or, for that matter, the finest any- 
thing. That should not guide our hands. 
We should build this aircraft because first of 
all we know that we can build it and be- 
cause all of our past judgment, all of our 
experience, all of our lessons from the past 
indicate to us that this vast improvement in 
air transportation will have benefits for 
many years for all of our citizens. 

No one knows yet, of course, how much it 
will cost finally to produce a SST aircraft. 
One estimate that seems realistic is that it 
will cost about $1 billion to develop the 
aircraft. 

This is a vast sum but it seems small com- 
pared to the $20 billion that has been re- 
quired so far to support another national 
program—getting a Ranger vehicle to the 
moon. It would take another $20 billion to 
land a manned vehicle on the moon. Is it 
worth it? These are questions that our Gov- 
ernment must decide and consider in terms 
of total national goals. The answer has been 
affirmative with the moon exploration. I 
know it will also be affirmative in the SST 
as well. 

I think the timing of these two national 
goals—the lunar landing and the supersonic 
transport—is interesting. The lunar scien- 
tists expect that they will have Americans on 
the moon by 1970. Our aviation scientists 
tell us that we cannot expect supersonic air- 
craft in regular service until 1972 or perhaps 
a bit later. Certainly it is interesting to note 
the fact that we will be able to journey into 
space before we can fly as passengers at 
supersonic speeds between New York and 
Paris. 

Richard Witkin, the perceptive aerospace 
editor of the New York Times, said this last 
week about the moon program: 

“To project leaders, the most damaging 
kind of adverse comment is the argument 
often heard that the lunar landing is little 
more than a multibillion-dollar stunt that 
will reap prestige of dubious value. 

“To these leaders, the lunar landing is any- 
thing but a stunt. They see it as the focus 
for a national effort to achieve a broad-gage 
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capability in space. They look on the lunar 
landing as just a first step in a new age of 
exploration that will extend at least to other 
planets. 

“They agree wholeheartedly with the late 
President Kennedy that the Nation must 
learn to sail on this new sea if it is to main- 
tain its greatness.” 

So it is with the supersonic development 
program. The United States must not only 
learn to sail on this new sea, it must pro- 
vide the flagship and the crew, if it is to 
maintain its greatness. 


THE FUTURE OF AMERICA’S 
AEROSPACE INDUSTRY 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, this 
is a time for proper concern over both 
the immediate and distant future of 
America’s great aerospace industry. It 
is not a time for panic or even undue 
pessimism. 

Although the events of the past few 
days in North Vietnam indicate once 
again that we can never afford to relax 
our defense posture, it is possible that 
defense expenditures will level off or even 
decline slightly during the next several 
years. But those who view this develop- 
ment as disastrous for the future of the 
aerospace industry reckon without our 
dynamically expanding space program. 

Last week in Seattle, Dr. Edward C. 
Welsh, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Council, 
discussed the future of the space pro- 
gram with the Aerospace Industries 
Council. It would not be exaggerating 
to say that Dr. Welsh was confident and 
even bullish about the future of the space 
program and the potential rewards for 
industries engaged in that program. Dr. 
Welsh pointed to the “remarkable rate 
of expansion” in the Government’s in- 
vestment in space more than six times 
what it was in 1960”’—and noted that 
“the trend of space expenditures would 
be upward.” 

Dr. Welsh stated: 

In addition to a wide range of space proj- 
ects, both classified and unclassified, it is 
reasonable to expect that this country will 
develop larger and longer lived manned space 
stations, follow the initial lunar landing 
with extended exploration of the lunar sur- 
face, and engage in an expanding program 
of interplanetary exploration. For these 
projects and the spacecraft and propulsion 
systems necessary to make them successful, 
it is important that we begin as soon as pos- 
sible to invest adequately our talents and 
funds in the essential long leadtime items. 


To those aerospace firms which are 
facing cutbacks in the production of 
weapons systems, Dr. Welsh noted that 
the resources now engaged in the pro- 
duction of military equipment can well 
be transferred “to other useful types and 
forms of economic activity.” 

The same is true in the field of ocean- 
ography, on which we are just beginning 
toembark. There are many things that 
are not known concerning three-fourths 
of the earth’s surface, which would be of 
benefit to mankind. 

Dr. Welsh continues: 

The most efficient and logical direction of 
such transfer would be toward an expanding 
space program. It would be difficult for 
anyone to name an activity more clearly 
identifiable with economic progress than is 
the exploration of outer space. From such 
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activity flow new materials, new processes, 
and improved management techniques. In 
what activity do we discover greater stimuli 
to education and to increasing our gross na- 
tional product? Moreover, it is reasonable 
to conclude that increased space activity 
would actually accentuate the trend toward 
world peace by diverting the same skills and 
facilities from weapons systems to space sys- 
tems. It is my thesis that mutual disarma- 
ment—and prudence dictates that there 
should be no other kind—would greatly in- 
crease the flow of funds and efforts in space 
exploration and into the building of greater 
space capability. 


The Senator from Washington adds 
to that the field of building a greater 
capability in the field of oceanography. 

Dr. Welsh sounds an optimistic note 
for America’s aerospace industry. 

As a member of the Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences Committee and Chair- 
man of the Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee which passes upon space appropria- 
tions, I share that optimism. 

I ask unanimous consent that Dr. 
Welsh’s address be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY Dr. EDWARD C. WELCH, EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY, NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
Space COUNCIL, To AEROSPACE INDUSTRIES 
ASSOCIATION COUNCIL, SEATTLE, WAsH., AU- 
GUST 8, 1964 


This is indeed a distinguished audience. 
Without the organizations and resources you 
command, this great Nation might otherwise 
be in a second place position in strength, in 
technology, and in prosperity. I compliment 
you on the job you are doing. 


PROFIT MOTIVE 


I very much appreciate the frequent brief- 
ings which we receive from your representa- 
tives in regard to new developments, new 
studies, and new proposals. They are mostly 
excellent. The quality of the individuals 
making such presentations is very high, I 
am also impressed with what they have to 
say and how they say it. I do, however, have 
one complaint regarding this service. Fre- 
quently—not always—but frequently—the 
briefers will somewhat apologetically admit 
that, in addition to the main motives of 
patriotism and the desire to beat the Rus- 
sians, their companies also have interest in 
making some money out of a development or 
production contract. Whenever I hear some- 
thing like that, I feel like giving a little lec- 
ture to the effect that in a capitalistic society 
one should not apologize for seeking to make 
a reasonable profit. It is a myth that your 
Government is opposed to private profits. 
The defensive attitude of some of your repre- 
sentatives in this respect does tend to per- 
petuate that myth. Obviously, profits should 
not be the only motivation of your com- 
panies, but it should be a major one, and 
you should be proud of it. 

AEROSPACE TRENDS 

This leads me, without too much strain, to 
a subject of interest to all of you; namely, 
what does the future hold so far as aerospace 
activity is concerned. Obviously, I can only 
suggest some trends and express some per- 
sonal opinions. These could be summarized 
as follows: 

1. I do not see any substantial decrease in 
the dollar amount of defense spending in the 
immediate future. However, to the extent 
that conditions warrant such a decrease, it 
would be a sad commentary on our type of 
society if we were not able to transfer some 
of our energies from the production of mili- 
tary equipment to other useful types and 
forms of economic activity. 
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2. The most efficient and logical direction 
of such transfer would be toward an expand- 
ing space program. It would be difficult for 
anyone to name an activity more clearly 
identifiable with economic progress than is 
the exploration of outer space. From such 
activity flow new materials, new processes, 
and improved management techniques. In 
what activity do we discover greater stimuli 
to education and to increasing our gross 
national product? Moreover, it is reasonable 
to conclude that increased space activity 
would actually accentuate the trend toward 
world peace by diverting the same skills and 
facilities from weapons systems to space sys- 
tems. It is my thesis that mutual disarma- 
ment—and prudence dictates that there 
should be no other kind—would greatly in- 
crease the flow of funds and effort in space 
exploration and into the building of greater 
space capability. 

3. Part of any decrease in the production of 

weapons systems should be offset by an in- 
crease in the research and development of 
advanced weapons technology. We must 
stay on the technological alert. All too 
often, the emotional impact of disarmament 
falls upon the fields of research and develop- 
ment rather than upon operational and 
obsolescing weapons systems where it be- 
longs. Economies can properly be found in 
the discontinuance of systems and facilities 
no longer needed, but savings should not be 
sought from investments necessary for the 
development of new methods and new sys- 
tems. 
4. Space systems have peculiar advantages 
in the keeping of peace. Hence, a trend 
away from weapons of aggression should be 
replaced with a trend toward systems of 
surveillance, detection, and interception from 
space. I hasten to add that such measures 
cannot and should not be expected to meet 
all of the defense needs of a nation seeking 
to maintain a permanent peace. However, 
space systems can be and will be an increas- 
ingly important factor in helping to main- 
tain the peace. This is a type of insurance 
we should stimulate. 

5. Shifts in emphasis, from weapons sys- 
tems to advanced research and development 
and to space systems, will have a significant 
effect upon the aerospace industry. Even if 
the dollar volume of your contracts in- 
creases—and I expect over the coming years 
this will be the case—the major demand will 
be for your most able engineers, scientists, 
and managers. Less attention will go to 
quantity of output; more attention to qual- 
ity of personnel and equipment. This is go- 
ing to present a considerable challenge to the 
management of each of your companies. 

6. Contrary to alarming reports, there is 
no depression in the space business. Look 
at the record. The total spent on space by 
all agencies of the Government in 1964 is 
more than 6 times what it was in 1960. This 
is a business which has moved in the last 4 
years from a gross of less than $1 billion to 
more than $6 billion. That is a remarkable 
rate of expansion. True, such a rate of in- 
crease is not going to continue, but as- 
suming a favorable election this year, I 
would expect that the trend of space ex- 
penditures would be upward. Such trend 
should be consonant with an increasing gross 
national product. 

7. It is probable that the large number 
of new starts which has characterized the 
space business during the few short years of 
its history will decline. Of necessity, more 
emphasis will be placed toward completing 
or expanding projects already started. While 
there will probably be fewer starts, the new 
projects which do commence will probably 
be more sizable. The lunar project seems 
like a huge enterprise—and in a sense it is— 
but if one strips it of the new facilities and 
other assets of general utility to the whole 
space program, he finds that what is left 
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is not particularly large dollarwise com- 
pared with what might be expected for the 
more complex projects of the future. 

8. We are just at the beginning of a tech- 
nological revolution, sometimes referred to 
as the age of space. It is indeed a very short- 
sighted person who thinks that we have ar- 
rived at a technological plateau. As I see 
it, by 1980, the new developments will be so 
manifold that people will look back at these 
days and wonder how we could have been 
impressed with the few developments which 
characterized them. It is wise to invest your 
faith and your resources in the expansion of 
technology. 

9. In addition to a wide range of space 
projects, both classified and unclassified, it 
is reasonable to expect that this country will 
develop larger and longer-lived manned space 
stations, follow the initial lunar landing with 
extended exploration of the lunar surface, 
and engage in an expanding program of in- 
terplanetary exploration. For these projects 
and the spacecraft and propulsion systems 
necessary to make them successful, it is im- 
portant that we begin as soon as possible to 
invest adequately our talents and funds in 
the essential long leadtime items. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION 


On a previous occasion, I have suggested 
that members of the aerospace industries 
share with their Government a responsibility 
for educating the general public to the im- 
portance of the national space program. On 
that occasion, there were some who misin- 
terpreted my remarks as a suggestion for de- 
creasing advertising in the trade journals, 
since I had noted that significant amounts 
of money were being spent in that fashion. 
My point is, however, that the aerospace 
companies should not do less advertising, 
but rather that they should do more adver- 
tising, some of which should be for specific 
products and some for a better public un- 
derstanding of the space program. 

I believe that a somewhat less than im- 
pressive job is being done in selling the space 
program on which the country’s future may 
well depend. Consequently, I suggested and 
now reemphasize that some of the time, 
energy, and funds available to members of 
the aerospace industries would be well in- 
vested if they were used to stress the im- 
portance of space competence to our na- 
tional security, our national welfare, and our 
standard of living. In fact, I would even go 
so far as to suggest that some such expendi- 
tures might be worthwhile profitwise even 
if they were not allowable as costs in gov- 
ernment contracts. 

As we attempt to carry out our responsi- 
bilities in educating the general public about 
the national space program, there are a few 
concepts which need particular emphasis. 


SPACE PROGRAM VALUES 


The space program has been a catalyst, a 
stimulus to education at all levels, with par- 
ticular attention to science and engineering. 
How much is it worth to have raised the edu- 
cational sights of our young people and at 
the same time to have increased significantly 
the wealth of knowledge with which to con- 
dition them? I cannot put a price on it, 
but I believe its value will exceed the total 
cost of the space program. 

The contribution of our space program to 
our national security is also considerable. 
How much more secure are we, due to im- 
proved communications, more accurate navi- 
gation, more complete weather information, 
and better worldwide mapping? How much 
is it worth to be better informed about po- 
tential sources of danger? How can we as- 
sess the advantage of developing competence 
to detect and offset possible aggression from 
space? I cannot put a price on these con- 
tributions to national security, but I am 
confident that their value also exceeds the 
total cost of the space program. 
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The space program stimulates the develop- 
ment of new products, new productive proc- 
esses, and new managerial techniques. I 
cannot place a precise value upon such in- 
novations, but I would estimate that such 
investment will repay itself many times 
over. 

A substantial difference in influence in 
world affairs evolves from whether a coun- 
try is in a first position or a second posi- 
tion in power. To a significant degree, a 
nation’s relative position depends on how it 
stands in advanced technology. Interna- 
tional prestige is not a mantle to be weighed 
lightly or to be worn carelessly. We should 
be concerned with the image that people 
of other nations have of the United States. 
The ideal picture is that of a nation strong 
in ideas, in technology, in freedom, in stand- 
ards of living, and in military power to pro- 
tect the viability of the other prestige in- 
gredients. The space program, effectively 
and imaginatively conducted, contributes 
positively to all of those ingredients. I do 
not know how much such a contribution is 
worth, but I am confident that if we fail to 
strive for it, we will be making it clear that 
we no longer value our freedom highly. 

Combining, as the space program does, the 
best talents in management, in engineering, 
and in science, with the most modern facili- 
ties available, the net result is the production 
of progress. A program which stimulates 
education, expands research and develop- 
ment, augments total productivity, increases 
employment, and improves our international 
relations, is a program of the greatest eco- 
nomic significance. By increasing our total 
national income and gross national product, 
the national space program expands to a 
significant degree the size of the base on 
which our taxes are levied. It increases the 
profitability—yes, the constructive profit- 
ability—of the private sector of our economy. 

Gentlemen, you can gather from the pre- 
ceding remarks that I am an optimist as re- 
gards the basic strength and growth of the 
Space program. However, I believe that each 
of us has a responsibility to spread through- 
out the Nation solid understanding of the 
program and its benefits, if such optimism 
is to be warranted. Thank you. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 351 AFFIRM- 
ING THAT PIERRE SALINGER IS 
ENTITLED TO A SEAT IN U.S. 
SENATE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1315, Senate Resolution 351. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate.. 

The resolution (S. Res. 351) was read 
as follows: 

Resolved, That PIERRE SALINGER is entitled 
to a seat in the United States Senate as a 
Senator from the State of California. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, Mr. 
President, at this time I have the 
pleasure and honor of reporting on Sen- 
ate Resolution 351. 

On August 5 of last week the Senate 
ordered as follows: 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 

Ordered, That the oath be administered 
to Mr. SALINGER without prejudice, and that 
the credentials be referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration with instruc- 
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tions to consider all matters pertaining to 
the said appointment and to report back not 
later than August 13. 


In compliance with that order of the 
Senate, the distinguished chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. PELL], called for hearings on Mon- 
day of this week, at which time hearings 
were held. The committee heard every- 
one whose testimony ought to be heard, 
so far as I know, and I am certain that 
that statement is correct. 

On Tuesday of this week the Subcom- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections re- 
ported to the full committee on Rules 
and Administration with a recommenda- 
tion. It is my honor at this time to pre- 
sent the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PELL], the chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections, who han- 
dled the entire subject up to the time 
that it was reported to the full commit- 
tee. I shall ask him to address the Sen- 
ate and present the findings of the sub- 
committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, last Mon- 
day, August 10, the Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections met and heard 
all those who wished to be heard on 
the subject of PIERRE SALINGER’s creden- 
tials. The committee heard George 
Murphy, the Republican nominee for the 
Senate, who came from California; Stan- 
ley Mosk, the attorney general of the 
State of California; Hon. Pierre Salin- 
ger, our colleague; Fred Scribner, the 
lawyer for the Republican National Com- 
mittee; and Mr. Robert Finch, the law- 
yer for Mr. Murphy. Those gentlemen 
appeared and made their statements, 
and they were given opportunity for re- 
buttal. A copy of the hearing is on the 
desk of each Senator. 

On August 11 the Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections met in executive 
session. A majority of the subcommit- 
tee determined that the appointment of 
Senator PIERRE SALINGER was valid, and 
that Mr. SALINGER was entitled to a seat 
in the U.S. Senate. 

Subsequently the subcommittee so re- 
ported to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

Our reasons for taking the position 
which we took were fourfold: 

First, the committee decided and af- 
firmed that the Governor of a State may 
appoint a person who possesses the qual- 
ifications for the office of U.S. Senator 
as established by article I, section 3, 
clause 3, of the U.S. Constitution even 
though that person may not be fully 
qualified under the constitutional provi- 
sions and the laws of the State con- 
cerned, 

The courts have uniformly held that 
States cannot violate the provisions of 
the U.S. Constitution. Laws are con- 
strued very carefully in order to give full 
faith and credit to the enactments of 
sovereign States. However, where a 
clear conflict of laws exists between the 
provisions of the U.S. Constitution and 
those of the constitution of a State, those 
sections, words, and phrases of State law 
which are violative of the Federal Con- 
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stitution, the supreme law of the land, 
must fall. 

The courts have consistently held, 
however, that where State laws which in- 
fringe upon or conflict with the U.S. Con- 
stitution are severable, then only those 
portions that conflict will fall and all 
other portions will stand. 

The second question that the subcom- 
mittee decided was that under article I, 
section 5, clause 1, the Senate is the sole 
and exclusive judge of the elections, re- 
turns, and qualifications of its own Mem- 
bers. Pursuant to this authority, the oath 
of office was properly and validly ad- 
ministered to the appointee in the instant 
case. 

The third point was that the Governor 
of the State of California was empowered 
to fill the vacancy in the U.S. Senate 
from that State by the appointment of 
PIERRE SALINGER. To the extent that the 
provisions of California law require the 
appointment of an elector of that State, 
they infringe upon the Federal Constitu- 
tion because they seek to enlarge upon 
the qualifications for U.S. Senator. The 
portion of section 25001 of the California 
Elections Code authorizing the Governor 
to appoint a person who possesses the 
qualifications for the office to the U.S. 
Senate is valid as clearly authorized by 
the provisions of the 17th amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. 
This part of the section can stand alone 
and remain in force since it can be sepa- 
rated from the invalid part of that sec- 
tion. 

The fourth point decided was that Mr. 
PIERRE SALINGER is both de facto and de 
jure a U.S. Senator from the State of 
California. He has been validly ap- 
pointed by the Governor of his State; he 
has executed the required oath of office; 
and he possesses the constitutionally pre- 
scribed qualifications. 

Finally, the Committee on Rules and 
Administration finds that the credentials 
of PIERRE SALINGER (app. 1) are in proper 
order, that the oath of office was ad- 
ministered to him on legal and valid 
grounds, and no.reason exists in fact or 
law to alter that action. 

Accordingly, the Committee on Rules 
and Administration is reporting favor- 
ably the following original resolution: 

Resolved, That PIERRE SALINGER is entitled 
to a seat in the United States Senate as a 
Senator from the State of California 


With the recommendation that it be 
agreed to by the Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it is a 
most unpleasant task to rise in opposi- 
tion to the resolution. It is not a happy 
or comfortable feeling to oppose the 
seating of an individual in the U.S. Sen- 
ate, an individual who, regardless of how 
the election may turn out in California 
some months from now, will be serving 
here with all of us for some time this fall. 

As I said the other day, I have known 
Mr. SALINGER for a long time. He served 
as a staff member of a committee upon 
which I served. Any feeling that I have 
about the law is certainly not prompted 
by any personal feeling. 

I point out also that this is not a par- 
tisan question. Certainly, if Mr. SALIN- 
GER’s seating should be determined to be 
illegal—and I am thoroughly convinced 
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that it is—the Governor of California 

would appoint a member of the same 

party, and he would do so, no doubt, in 
accord with the laws of California. 

Therefore, I address myself only to the 

law involved. 

The certificate submitted by the Gov- 
ernor of California concerning the at- 
tempted appointment of Mr. SALINGER is, 
on the face of it, incorrect and false. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of the document which purports to be 
the certificate of appointment of Mr. 
SALINGER by the Governor of California 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the certifi- 
cate was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CERTIFICATE OF APPOINTMENT OF PIERRE SAL- 
INGER AS A U.S, SENATOR FROM THE STATE 
OF CALIFORNIA 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Certificate of appointment 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that, pursuant to the 
power vested in me by the Constitution of 
the United States and the laws of the State 
of California, I, Edmund G. Brown, the Gov- 
ernor of said State, do hereby appoint PIERRE 
EMIL GEORGE SALINGER, a Senator from said 
State to represent said State in the Senate of 
the United States until the vacancy therein, 
caused by the death of Clair Engle, is filled 
by election as provided by law. 

Witness: His Excellency our Governor, and 
our seal hereto affixed at Sacramento, Calif., 
this fourth day of August, in the year of our 
Lord, 1964. 

By the Governor: 

EDMUND G. Brown, 
Governor of the State of California. 
Prank M. JORDAN, 
Secretary of State. 
WALTER C. 5 
Assistant Secretary of State. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it will be 
noticed that that certificate states that 
the appointment was made pursuant to 
the Constitution of the United States 
and the laws of California. That is not 
true at all. The appointment was made 
in contradiction to the laws of Califor- 
nia. The laws of California were flouted. 
The certificate does not even recite that 
they are disregarding the laws of Cali- 
fornia because they believe them to be 
unconstitutional. Such would perhaps 
be an accurate description of their ac- 
tion. I would not agree with their con- 
clusion that the statute of California was 
unconstitutional. 

Perhaps it is important that, for the 
purposes of the Record, we turn our at- 
tention to the 17th amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that that 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States appear in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the 17th 
amendment was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two Senators from each State, 
elected by the people thereof, for six years; 
and each Senator shall have one vote. The 
electors in each State shall have the quali- 
fications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislatures. 

When vacancies happen in the representa- 
tion of any State in the Senate, the execu- 
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tive authority of such State shall issue writs 
of election to fill such vacancies: Provided, 
That the legislature of any State may em- 
power the executive thereof to make tem- 
porary appointments until the people fill the 
vacancies by election as the legislature may 
direct. 

This amendment shall not be so construed 
as to affect the election or term of any Sena- 
tor chosen before it becomes valid as part of 
the Constitution. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, let us 
consider the historical background of 
the 17th amendment. Prior to that time 
the power to choose a U.S. Senator was 
vested in the legislature. The people, 
through their State governments, rati- 
fied an amendment to the Constitution 
which changed that. They said that 
the power to choose Senators shall not 
be vested in the legislature, but shall be 
vested in the people directly. 

However, they did not make a com- 
plete transition. They provided that if 
there is a vacancy the executive au- 
thority of such State shall issue writs of 
election to fill vacancies. But then they 
went on to say: 

Provided, That the legislature of any State 
may empower the executive thereof to make 
temporary appointments until the people fill 
the vacancies by election as the legislature 
may direct. 


In other words, the only power that a 
chief executive of a State has to appoint 
a U.S. Senator is when that State enacts 
legislation pursuant to the 17th amend- 
ment. 

It is said that when the State of Cali- 
fornia enacted its statute, it was of no 
force and effect; that it was invalid. 

Perhaps, for the sake of the RECORD, we 
should have incorporated at this point 
in the Recorp a copy of the California 
statute, section 25001. I ask unanimous 
consent that it appear at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the section 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


If a vacancy occurs in the representation 
of this State in the Senate of the United 
States, the Governor may appoint and com- 
mission an elector of this State who pos- 
sesses the qualifications for the office, to fill 
the vacancy until his successor is elected 
and qualifies and is admitted to his seat by 
the U.S, Senate. However, whenever a va- 
cancy occurs within a term fixed by law to 
expire on the 3d day of January following 
the next general election, the person so ap- 
pointed shall hold office for the remainder of 
the unexpired term unless such vacancy is 
filled at a special election held prior to such 
general election, in which case the person 
elected at such special election shall hold 
office for the remainder of the unexpired 
term. An election to fill a vacancy in the 
term of a U.S. Senator shall be held at the 
general election next succeeding the occur- 
rence of the vacancy or at any special elec- 
tion. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, what the 
Legislature of California did in that par- 
ticular case was to limit the power of 
the Governor of California to appoint. 
It did not change, add to, detract from, 
or modify the qualifications set forth in 
the Constitution for U.S. Senators. It 
merely participated in the selection of a 
U.S. Senator, and did not disturb the 
basic constitutional qualifications. 
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Had the Governor of California fol- 
lowed the law and appointed an elector, 
it would not have changed the qualifica- 
tions for U.S. Senators. They would still 
have to be citizens of the United States, 
inhabitants of the State they represent- 
ed, and 30 years old. 

The participation in the selection by 
the Legislature of California, and the 
limitation of the power of the Governor 
to appoint, do not add additional quali- 
fications. State after State has a pro- 
vision in its statutes that if a vacancy oc- 
curs within so many days before there is 
to be an election, the appointment shall 
or shall not be made, or there shall or 
shall not be called a special election. 
Those laws have been followed. They 
direct the Governors pursuant to what 
the Constitution clearly provides. 

The Constitution says that a Governor 
shall appoint pursuant to State law. If 
a legislature has the right to enact laws 
on this subject, it can lay down guide- 
lines; it can limit the power of the Gov- 
ernment; it can even take part in the ap- 
pointment. Those laws have not pro- 
vided that an appointee does not have to 
be an inhabitant; that he does not have 
to be a citizen; that he does not have to 
be at least 30 years of age. 

It is said that if all these were limi- 
tations on the power of the executive to 
select someone, and he meets these qual- 
ifications, the qualifications are not be- 
ing changed. 

Mr. President, the laws of California 
are clear that one has to be a resident 
in the State 1 year to be an elector. 

I ask unanimous consent that a sec- 
tion of the Constitution of California de- 
fining “elector” be incorporated in my 
remarks at this point. 

There being no objection, the section 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Every native citizen of the United States 
of America, every person who shall have ac- 
quired the rights of citizenship under and 
by virtue of the Treaty of Querataro, and 
every naturalized citizen thereof, who shall 
have become such 90 days prior to any elec- 
tion, of the age of 21 years, who shall have 
been a resident of the State 1 year next pre- 
ceding the day of the election, and of the 
county in which he or she claims his or her 
vote 90 days, and in the election precinct 
54 days, shall be entitled to vote at all elec- 
tions which are now or may hereafter be 
authorized by law; provided, any person 
duly registered as an elector in one precinct 
and removing therefrom to another precinct 
in the same county within 54 days, or any 
person duly registered as an elector in any 
county in California and removing there- 
from to another county in California within 
90 days prior to an election, shall for the 
purpose of such election be deemed to be a 
resident and qualified elector of the precinct 
or county from which he so removed until 
after such election; provided further, no 
alien ineligible to citizenship, no idiot, no 
insane person, no person convicted of any 
infamous crime, no person hereafter con- 
victed of the embezzlement or misappropria- 
tion of public money, and no person who 
shall not be able to read the Constitution in 
the English language and write his or her 
name, shall ever exercize the privileges of an 
elector in this State; provided, that the pro- 
visions of this amendment relative to an 
educational qualification shall not apply to 
any person prevented by a physical disability 
from complying with its requisitions, nor to 
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any who had the right to vote on 
October 10, 1911, nor to any person who was 
60 years of age and upward on October 10, 
1911; provided further, that the legislature 
may, by general law, provide for the casting 
of votes by duly registered voters who expect 
to be absent from their respective precincts 
or unable to yote therein, by reason of physi- 
cal disability, on the day on which any elec- 
tion is held. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, when 
this matter was before the Senate on 
an earlier occasion, the question was 
raised about an additional provision in 
the California constitution that permits 
nonelectors to vote for President, but not 
for anyone else. That point was not 
even maintained and contended for by 
the distinguished attorney general of 
California. It does not apply to this 
case. 

What Californians did about the con- 
stitutional amendment and the subse- 
quent statutes was to say that if that 
somebody was an elector in another State 
and would have been eligible to vote, 
and he was in California 54 days before 
the election, he could vote for President. 
The law did not say he was an elector. 
It did not pretend to change the con- 
stitutional definition of an elector. 

Mr. President, I did not come to the 
Senate to take my oath of office for 
the purpose of totally dismantling the 
States of the Union. That is what is 
involved here. 

We face the legal proposition that if 
someone is going to come from another 
State and become a U.S. Senator, at 
least the people of the State into which 
he comes will have to pass on it. But 
if the Governor is going to appoint a 
U.S. Senator under the 17th amendment, 
he must do so according to the laws of 
that State. That has not been done in 
this case, and no one asserts that it 
has. 

It has been done by flouting the law 
of the State of California. I call at- 
tention to a very recent case which was 
before this body. The Senate was sad- 
dened by the death of the late Richard 
L. Neuberger. The Governor of Oregon 
was a distinguished Republican who is 
still Governor of Oregon, Mr. Mark Hat- 
field. He rightfully followed the State 
law. What was that State law? I ask 
unanimous consent that at this point 
in my remarks section 236.130 and sec- 
tion 236.100 of the Oregon Revised Stat- 
utes, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the statutes 
were order2d to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Whenever there is a vacancy in the office 
of Senator of the United States, the Gov- 
ernor shall fill the vacancy by appointment 
until such time as the vacancy is filled by a 
Senator of the United States regularly elected 
and qualified. 

Whenever & vacancy occurs in any partisan 
elective office in this State and is to be filled 
by appointment, including the office of U.S. 
Senator, no person shall be eligible for such 
appointment unless he is affiliated, as de- 
termined by the appropriate entry on his 
official election registration card, with the 
same political party as that by which the 
elected predecessor in such office was desig- 
nated on the election ballot. 


Mr. CURTIS. What do these sections 
provide? They provide, in substance, 
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that whenever there is a vacancy in the 
office of Senator of the United States or 
any other elective office, the Governor 
shall appoint someone affiliated with the 
same political party as successor. Ore- 
gon so acted. The action of the Gover- 
nor was not in contravention of the 17th 
amendment. Not one voice was raised 
in this Chamber alleging that it was. 
The successor was unanimously accepted 
by the Senate. 

Mr. President, what sort of situation 
would we have had if the Governor of 
Oregon had falsely and inaccurately re- 
cited in the certificate that he had ap- 
pointed someone pursuant to the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the 
laws of Oregon and then had appointed 
a Republican? It would have been a 
false certificate. We have a false certifi- 
cate before us today. The least the dis- 
tinguished Governor of Oregon could 
have done, had he wished to violate State 
law, or if he had the deep conviction that 
it was not in accord with the Constitu- 
tion, would have been to recite, not that 
it was done in accord with the laws of 
Oregon, but, rather, that the laws of 
Oregon were null and void because they 
violated the Constitution. 

Mr. President, I wish to answer an- 
other fallacious argument which was 
presented the other day. It was that 
California was entitled to two Senators; 
therefore this appointment should be 
accepted. 

How ridiculous can we become? It 
would take only 5 minutes to make the 
appointment of someone in the manner 
provided by the laws of California. It 
would not be necessary to delay Califor- 
nia’s representation by two Senators in 
this body for a single vote. Everyone 
knows it. 

It is also contended, I believe without 
foundation, although I agree it is seri- 
ously contended in good faith, that the 
statute of California which limits the 
power of its Governor to appoint an elec- 
tor who has the qualifications set forth 
in the statute is unconstitutional in one 
part, and that the rest of it stands. 

That is an unprecedented contention. 
Why is it that the Senate, when it en- 
acts legislation having many sections, 
and is concerned about the constitution- 
ality of one section, adds a severability 
clause in the bill which provides that if 
one section of it is held invalid, it is the 
intention of the Senate that the rest 
shall stand? 

There is a long line of cases providing 
that if a court strikes down a statute, 
and in so doing strikes at the heart of it, 
the whole statute falls. 

It is self-evident that if the Governor 
of California is correct in holding that 
the provisions of the statute limit his 
power to appoint an elector, he has no 
power whatever. I read the sentence in- 
volved: 

If a vacancy occurs in the representation 
of this State in the U.S. Senate, the Governor 
may appoint and commission an elector of 
this State who possesses the qualifications of 
the office to fill the vacancy until his succes- 


sor is elected and qualified and is admitted 
to his seat by the U.S. Senate. 


It would be necessary to apply the doc- 
trine of severability to striking out a part 
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of a sentence. I submit that no one can 
find a single court decision which sup- 
ports such a theory. 

Mr. President, let me read how the 
language would appear if we were to 
strike out the words “an elector.” The 
language would read: 

If a vacancy occurs in the representation 
of this State in the U.S. Senate, the Governor 
May appoint and commission of this State 
who possesses the qualifications of the office 
to fill the vacancy until his successor is 
elected and qualified and is admitted to his 
seat by the U.S. Senate. 


It does not even make a complete sen- 
tence. There is no court precedent to 
the effect that a part of a statute can 
be held invalid and that it is possible to 
read something else into the statute. 
The only time a part of a statute stands 
when some of it falls is when it deals 
with different subjects, or when different 
sections deal with the subject. 

This matter was discussed before the 
committee. Inquiries were propounded 
to the attorney general of California, and 
he cited a case dealing with severability 
of California statutes. The case he cited 
is not in point; it is not controlling here. 
It involved the construction of a statute 
having several sections, and the court 
separated the sections. In that case, the 
remaining sections made sense after the 
language that the court said was uncon- 
stitutional had been struck down. The 
case I refer to is Danskin v. San Diego 
Unified School District, 28 California 2d 
536. 

If from this section the words “an 
elector” are stricken, no valid section is 
left. The sentence is not complete. So 
this. statute either stands or falls in its 
entirety. If it stands, it ought to be 
obeyed. No court to this very hour has 
held the California statute invalid. No 
court has ever held invalid a similar 
statute that limits the power of the Goy- 
ernor in the appointment of a U.S. 
Senator. 

There is a basic reason for that. The 
17th amendment provides that the Gov- 
ernor shall appoint pursuant to State 
law. That was not done in this case. 
The certificate states that it was; but 
the certificate is incorrect. If a statute 
is valid, it should be followed. If a 
statute is invalid, the Governor has no 
authority to appoint. 

I cite a recent case in Wisconsin, which 
occurred when the late distinguished 
Senator Joseph McCarthy died. Wis- 
consin was without a law authorizing the 
Governor to appoint. The seat remained 
vacant until an election was held and 
our distinguished colleague [Mr. Prox- 
MIRE] filled it. 

I am not unaware that it will be con- 
tended that the Nye case, from North 
Dakota, is contrary to that. There are 
two answers that ought to be given con- 
sideration. I believe I am correct in say- 
ing that one is the Governor of North 
Dakota had, by statutes, general power 
to fill vacancies. Also—and this is an 
important fact—the committee that 
heard the Nye case held that there was 
no power to make the appointment. The 
majority of the committee so voted. The 
case was pending here for a long time. 
Finally, the minority view was adopted 
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by a vote of 41 to 39, with 15 Senators 
not voting. I assume they were absent. 
But the fact is that the committee heard 
the case, went into the very point con- 
cerning the power of a Governor to ap- 
point if the State is not following the 
17th amendment, and the legislature 
acted. The greatest weight that could 
be given to the North Dakota case is that 
it was a draw. The committee decided 
one way; the Senate decided the other 
way by a margin of two votes. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
minority views prepared and submitted 
by me, as contained in the committee re- 
port, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the minority 
views (Rept. No. 1381) were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

MINORITY Views or MR. CURTIS 
INTRODUCTION 


In this matter, I cannot agree with the ma- 
jority report. The majority has refused to 
accord proper recognition to either the laws 
of California or the facts which pertain to 
the seating of PIERRE SALINGER as a Senator 
from California. 


STATEMENT OF FACTS 


The facts are as follows: For some years 
past, PIERRE SALINGER has admittedly been 
a citizen, voter, and inhabitant of the State 
of Virginia. The testimony, as set forth here- 
after, is clear that up until March 20, 1964, 
Mr. SALINGER resided at 917 Lakeview Drive, 
Falls Church, Va, 

“Senator Curtis. What was your residence 
prior to March 20, 1964? 

“Senator SALINGER. I had a residence at 917 
Lakeview Drive, Falls Church, Va, 

“Senator Curtis. And on that date you 
chose to establish a residence in California? 

“Senator SALINGER. That is correct.” 

At approximately 4 a.m., on March 20, 1964, 
Mr. SALINGER arrived in California, and es- 
tablished his residence at the Fairmont Hotel 
in San Francisco. Thereafter, at approxi- 
mately 5 p.m. that very same day, he filed 
as a candidate for the Democrat nomination 
for the U.S. Senate from California. 

“Senator Curtis. When did you become a 
candidate? 

“Senator SALINGER. March 20, 1964. 

“Senator Curtis. The same day? 

“Senator SALINGER. That is correct. 

“Senator Curtis. What time did you arrive 
in California? 

“Senator SALINGER. Oh, I believe it was 
sometime around 4 o’clock in the morning.” 

On July 30, 1964, the late Senator from 
California, Clair Engle, died. Thereafter, on 
August 4, 1964, the Governor of California, 
Edmund G. Brown, signed a commission pur- 
porting to authorize Mr. Salinger to act as 
U.S. Senator from California to fill the unex- 
pired term of the late Senator Engle. 

ISSUES OF LAW 

The basic authorization for filling of va- 
cancies occurring in the representation of a 
State in the U.S. Senate is found in the 
17th amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
That amendment provides, in part, as fol- 
lows: 

“When vacancies happen in the representa- 
tion of any State in the Senate, the execu- 
tive authority of such State shall issue writs 
of election to fill such vacancies: Provided, 
That the legislature of any State may em- 
power the executive thereof to make tempo- 
rary appointments until the people fill the 
vacancies by election as the legislature may 
direct.” 

The 17th amendment could have given 
authority to the chief executive of the re- 
spective States to fill vacancies in the U.S. 
Senate. However, that amendment does not 
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so provide. In lieu thereof it provides that 
“the legislature of any State may empower” 
its chief executive to fill Senate vacancies. 
The 17th amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution clearly states that if a temporary ap- 
pointment is to be made, it must be done 
pursuant to State law as duly enacted by 
the legislature. 

In 1957 the Wisconsin Legislature had 
failed to implement the aforesaid provision 
of the 17th amendment, and no temporary 
appointment could be made after the death 
of Senator McCarthy. Instead, Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s seat remained vacant until a special 
election was held, at which time Senator 
PROXMIRE was duly elected by the people of 
Wisconsin. 

If a legislature elects not to give author- 
ity to its Governor to fill Senate vacancies, 
then any vacancy occurring in the repre- 
sentation of that State in the U.S. Senate 
must remain unfilled until such time as an 
election may be held. In other words, the 
legislature of each State can decide whether 
or not it wants to have Senate vacancies 
filled by appointment. 

The absolute power of the legislature to 
decide whether or not vacancy-filling au- 
thority shall be enacted includes the lesser 
power to determine the manner in which the 
Governor shall act to fill the vacancy. The 
time-honored form used for appointments 
to the U.S. Senate is set forth on page 6 of 
the Senate Manual and recites as follows: 


“CERTIFICATE OF APPOINTMENT 


“To the President of the Senate of the 
United States: 

“This is to certify that, pursuant to the 
power vested in me by the Constitution of 
the United States and the laws of the State 
of I, A B, the Governor 
of said State, do hereby appoint C——— 
D——— a Senator from said State to repre- 
sent said State in the Senate of the United 
States until the vacancy therein, caused by 
the of E——— F——__, is filled by 
election as provided by law. 

“Witness: His Excellency our Governor 
, and our seal hereto affixed at 


this day of in the year of Our 
Lord 19—. 
“G E ; 
“Governor.” 


Pursuant to the above-quoted authoriza- 
tion from the 17th amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution, the Legislature of Cali- 
fornia enacted section 25001 of the Cali- 
fornia Elections Code, which provides as 
follows: 

“If a vacancy occurs in the representation 
of this State in the Senate of the United 
States, the Governor may appoint and com- 
mission an elector of this State who possesses 
the qualifications for the office, to fill the 
vacancy until his successor is elected and 
qualifies and is admitted to his seat by the 
U.S. Senate. However, whenever a vacancy 
occurs within a term fixed by law to expire 
on the third day of January following the 
next general election, the person so appointed 
shall hold office for the remainder of the 
unexpired term unless such vacancy is filled 
at a special election held prior to such gen- 
eral election, in which case the person elected 
at such special election shall hold office for 
the remainder of the then unexpired term. 
An election to fill a vacancy in the term of a 
U.S. Senator shall be held at the general 
election next succeeding the occurrence of 
the vacancy or at any special election.” 

Thus, the committee should have deter- 
mined whether PIERRE SALINGER was in fact 
an “elector” as defined under California law 
in order to determine whether Governor 
Brown had the statutory power to appoint 
him to fill a vacancy in the U.S. Senate. 
Governor Brown, as the California statutes 
show, was given no power to appoint a “non- 
elector” to fill a vacancy in the U.S. Senate. 
The California Legislature chose to give to 
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its Governor the power to appoint an elector 
of the State of California as that term is 
defined by the constitution of California and 
the statutes of California. 

An elector is defined in the California 
Election Code, section 20, as a person who 
is qualified to vote under section 1 of article 
prod the California constitution, which pro- 
vides: 

“Every native citizen of the United States 
of America, every person who shall have ac- 
quired the rights of citizenship under and 
by virtue of the Treaty of Querataro, and 
every naturalized citizen thereof, who shall 
have become such 90 days prior to any elec- 
tion, of the age of 21 years, who shall have 
been a resident of the State 1 year next pre- 
ceding the day of the election, and of the 
county in which he or she claims his or her 
vote 90 days, and in the election precinct 54 
days, shall be entitled to vote at all elections 
which are now or may hereafter be author- 
ized by law; provided, any person duly regis- 
tered as an elector in one precinct and re- 
moving therefrom to another precinct in the 
same county within 54 days, or any person 
duly registered as an elector in any county in 
California and removing therefrom to an- 
other county in California within 90 days 
prior to an election, shall for the purpose of 
such election be deemed to be a resident and 
qualified elector of the precinct or county 
from which he so removed until after such 
election; provided further, no alien ineligi- 
ble to citizenship, no idiot, no insane person, 
no person convicted of any infamous crime, 
no person hereafter convicted of the em- 
bezzlement or misappropriation of public 
money, and no person who shall not be able 
to read the Constitution in the English 
language and write his or her name, shall 
ever exercise the privileges of an elector in 
this State; provided, that the provisions of 
this amendment relative to an educational 
qualification shall not apply to any person 
prevented by a physical disability from 
complying with its requisitions, nor to any 
person who had the right to vote on October 
10, 1911, nor to any person who was 60 years 
of age and upward on October 10, 1911; pro- 
vided further, that the legislature may, by 
general law, provide for the casting of votes 
by duly registered voters who expect to be 
absent from their respective precincts or un- 
able to vote therein, by reason of physical 
disability, on the day on which any election 
is held.” 

Thus, to qualify as an elector under Cali- 
fornia law, Mr. SALINGER would have been 
required to maintain a residence in that 
State for at least 1 year, in a county for at 
least 90 days, and in an election precinct for 
at least 54 days. 

Mr. SaLIncer meets none of the require- 
ments of the California statutes. By his 
own testimony, Mr. SALINGER has admitted 
that prior to March 20, 1964, he was neither 
an elector, citizen, nor resident of California, 
but was instead an elector, resident, and tax- 
paying citizen at 917 Lakeview Drive, Belve- 
dere Precinct, Falls Church, Fairfax County, 
Va. 

The language chosen by the Legislature of 
California empowering the Governor to ap- 
point a Senator in case of vacancies was not 
enacted into law by accident or mistake. 
The California statutes permit the Governor 
to appoint a person who has been a resident 
of California for at least a year. The stat- 
utes withhold power to appoint anyone who 
has been a resident of California for less than 
a year. 

When the Legislature of California re- 
stricted the power of the Governor of Cali- 
fornia to appoint an elector who otherwise 
had all of the qualifications required to be 
a Senator of the United States, it did not add 
to, subtract from, or modify the qualifica- 
tions provided in the Constitution of the 
United States. It merely provided a limita- 
tion on the power of the Governor of the 
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State to appoint. In other words, in Cali- 
fornia, if a nonelector seeks to be elected to 
the U.S. Senate, the voters of the State must 
pass on him. This is in conformity with the 
basic intent of the 17th amendment; to wit, 
the direct election of U.S. Senators by the 
people. The 17th amendment is clear to the 
effect that if the chief executive of a State 
is to make an appointment to the U.S. Sen- 
ate, he must be guided by the laws of his 
State legislature. 

A case in point was established by the 
State of Oregon, and accepted and approved 
unanimously by the U.S. Senate on March 
16, 1960. The laws of Oregon, Oregon Re- 
vised Statutes, section 236.130 and section 
236.100, respectively, provide: 

“Whenever there is a vacancy in the office 
of Senator of the United States, the Gov- 
ernor shall fill the vacancy by appointment 
until such time as the vacancy is filled by a 
Senator of the United States regularly elected 
and qualified. 

“Whenever a vacancy occurs in any parti- 
san elective office in this State and is to be 
filled by appointment, including the office 
of U.S. Senator, no person shall be eligible 
for such appointment unless he is affiliated, 
as determined by the appropriate entry on 
his official election registration card, with 
the same political party as that by which the 
elected predecessor in such office was desig- 
nated on the election ballot.” 

Acting under those Oregon statutes, the 
Governor of Oregon, Mark Hatfield, a Re- 
publican, appointed a Democrat, Hall S. 
Lusk, to serve temporarily in the U.S. Senate 
and fill the vacancy created by the death of 
Senator Richard L. Neuberger. The Senate’s 
unanimous acceptance of Mr. Lusk was a 
clear recognition of the power of the State 
to limit the authority of the Governor in 
appointing an individual who otherwise 
meets the qualifications set forth in the 
Federal Constitution. 

Finally, if it is contended that the Cali- 
fornia legislation, section 25001, is void in- 
sofar as it limited the Governor's right to 
make an appointment to that of appointing 
an “elector,” but otherwise valid by hold- 
ing that the unconstitutional portion of the 
section could be severed from the balance of 
the statute, it is submitted that the entire 
statute must fall. This statute considered 
by the committee is not severable. If the 
words “elector of this State” are eliminated 
from the first sentence of section 25001, the 
sentence becomes meaningless. It contains 
no authority for the Governor to appoint 
anyone. If the specification that the ap- 
pointee must be an “elector” is invalid, this 
invalidity affects the entire sentence, and 
any attempt to give partial effect to that 
sentence without the limiting clause would 
bring a result not conceivably intended by 
the California Legislature. 

Likewise, if section 25001 of the California 
Elections Code is unconstitutional, its entire 
first sentence is null and void, and the Gov- 
ernor has no power or authority to make any 
senatorial appointments whatsoever. How- 
ever, it is elementary that a duly enacted 
statute is considered valid until held uncon- 
stitutional by a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion. No court has declared section 25001 
unconstitutional. Instead, in the present in- 
stance, the chief executive of California, 
Edmund G. Brown, arbitrarily determined 
that an act of his own legislature was un- 
constitutional and refused to abide by it as 
written. It is no long step from this to real- 
ize that if the Senate of the United States 
shields this gubernatorial usurpation, it es- 
tablishes the far-ranging proposition that a 
chief executive, be he President or Governor, 
may pick and choose what laws he will abide 
by and enforce, depending upon his own 
views of their constitutionality and without 
first obtaining any judicial decision. 
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CONCLUSION 

Inasmuch as Mr. SALINGER is not an “elec- 
tor” of California, Governor Brown did not 
act within the authority given to him by the 
legislature. Governor Brown’s appointment 
of Mr. SALINGER was the appointment of an 
individual who does not meet the test of 
California law, and therefore the appoint- 
ment is without effect. Inasmuch as the ap- 
pointment of Mr. SALINGER is void, he should 
not be seated as a Member of the U.S. Sen- 
ate. Accordingly, I cannot approve the reso- 
lution which declares PIERRE SALINGER to be 
entitled to a seat in the U.S. Senate as a Sen- 
ator from the State of California. 

CARL T. CURTIS, 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, one of 
the country’s most distinguished lawyers 
appeared before our committee, without 
fee, and presented an excellent brief. 
He presented it in conjunction with an- 
other outstanding lawyer—and I refer 
to Mr. Robert H. Finch, of Los Angeles, 
Calif—who appeared for Mr. George 
Murphy, the Republican nominee for the 
Senate. My first reference was to Mr. 
Fred C. Scribner, Jr., of Washington, 
D.C., and Portland, Maine. Mr. Scribner 
is well and favorably known as a consti- 
tutional lawyer. He was called upon to 
be counsel to the U.S. Treasury. He 
served there with distinction. I know of 
no agency that needs better legal coun- 
sel. If something were to happen that 
could put our tax laws in jeopardy, the 
Treasury Department would need good 
legal advice. So any lawyer who rates 
that position is one whose opinions merit 
attention. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed at this point in the Recorp the memo- 
randum brief submitted to the committee 
by Fred C. Scribner, Jr., and Robert H. 
Finch. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum brief was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM RE VALIDITY OF APPOINTMENT 
OF PIERRE SALINGER To FILL A VACANCY IN 
THE U.S. SENATE AND SENATE ACTION 
THEREON 

To the Members of the Subcommittee on 

Privileges and Elections of the Rules 
Committee of the U.S. Senate: 
I. STATEMENT OF FACTS 

On August 4, 1964, Gov. Edmund G. Brown 
purported to appoint PIERRE SALINGER to the 
U.S. Senate to fill a vacancy created by the 
untimely death of Senator Clair Engle, and 
a purported commission evidencing such ap- 
pointment was issued. On August 5, 1964, 
the Senate of the United States temporarily 
seated SALINGER “without prejudice” and re- 
ferred the certificate of appointment to the 
Rules Committee “for consideration of all 
matters raised pertaining to the appoint- 
ment.” 

SALINGER is not an “elector” of the State of 
California since he was not a resident of the 
State for 1 year next preceding the day of 
his appointment, nor was he a resident of 
the county within the State in which he 
claims his vote 90 days prior to the date of 
his appointment, nor was he a resident in any 
election precinct of the State for 54 days 
prior to his appointment—all of which re- 
quirements must be met under the Califor- 
nia constitution and statutes. 

Mr. George Murphy, Republican nominee 
for the U.S. Senate, petitioned the Superior 
Court of the State of California on August 5, 
1964, and thereafter filed on August 7, 1964, 
with the Supreme Court for the State of 
California a petition for writ of mandate re- 
questing that the court direct Governor 
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Brown to vacate the purported appointment 
of SALINGER to the Senate. 


II. ISSUE PRESENTED 


Has the California Legislature under its 
grant from article XVII of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion empowered the Governor to appoint an 
individual who is not an “elector” of Cali- 
fornia to fill a vacancy in the office of U.S. 
Senator from California. 


IIN. ARGUMENT 

Under the U.S. Constitution, and the stat- 
utes of California, the Governor’s appoint- 
ment was patently unlawful. 

PIERRE SALINGER should not be seated as 
U.S. Senator from California because he 
does not possess the qualifications which the 
Legislature of California specified in author- 
izing the Governor of California to make 
temporary appointments to the U.S. Senate 
and, therefore, SALINGER is not entitled to a 
certificate of appointment. 


A 


The California Legislature authorized the 
Governor to appoint only electors to Senate 
vacancies. 

The basic authorization for filling of va- 
cancies occurring in the representation of a 
State in the U.S. Senate is found in the 17th 
amendment of the Federal Constitution. 
This amendment provides in part, as follows: 

“When vacancies happen in the repre- 
sentation of any State in the Senate, the 
executive authority of such State shall issue 
writs of election to fill such vacancies: Pro- 
vided, That the Legislature of any State may 
empower the executive thereof to make tem- 
porary appointments until the people fill the 
vacancies by election as the Legislature may 
direct.” 

Pursuant to the above-quoted authoriza- 
tion, the Legislature of California enacted 
section 25.001 of the California Elections 
Code, which provides as follows: 

“If a vacancy occurs in the representation 
of this State in the Senate of the United 
States, the Governor may appoint and com- 
mission an elector of this State who pos- 
sesses the qualifications for the office, to fill 
the vacancy until his successor is elected 
and qualifies and is admitted to his seat by 
the United States Senate. However, when- 
ever a vacancy occurs within a term fixed by 
law to expire on the third day of January 
following the next general election, the per- 
son so appointed shall hold office for the 
remainder of the unexpired term unless such 
vacancy is filled at a special election held 
prior to such general election, in which case 
the person elected at such special election 
shall hold office for the remainder of the 
unexpired term. An election to fill a vacancy 
in the term of a United States Senator shall 
be held at the general election next succeed- 
ing the occurrence of the vacancy or at any 
special election.” 

B 


PIERRE SALINGER is not a California elector. 

One must be a resident of the State of 
California for 1 year to be an elector within 
the meaning of the term as used in section 
25.001. 

The attorney general of California in an 
opinion issued earlier this month, dated Au- 
gust 4, 1964, a copy of the same having been 
published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
page 18111, made the following statement 
clarifying the 1-year residential requirement. 

“Certainly the pertinent portion of Sec- 
tion 25.001 of the California Elections Code 
requires something more of the appointee 
than being 30 years of age, 9 years a citizen 
of the United States, and being an inhabitant 
of the State. U.S. Constitution, article I, 
section 3, clause 3. To the extent that it 
requires him to be an elector; 1. e., a resident 
of the State for 1 year, it is enlarging upon 
the U.S. constitutional qualifications for 
office and is invalid.” 
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PIERRE SALINGER not haying been a resi- 
dent of California for 1 year was not at the 
time of his appointment and is not now an 
elector, 

It has been contended that since Califor- 
nia has statutory provisions allowing indi- 
viduals who reside in the State for at least 
54 days, but less than 1 year, to vote for 
presidential electors, but not for other offi- 
cials, and since PIERRE SALINGER might be- 
come a resident of California for 54 days, and 
therefrom might vote for presidential elec- 
tors, he is an “elector” within the meaning 
of that term as used in section 25.001. It is 
clear, however, both from the attorney gen- 
eral’s opinion cited above, and from the 
statutory language creating the limited right 
to vote for presidential electors, that one 
given this limited right is not an elector 
under the law of California, 

The 1958 addition to the California Con- 
stitution, article II, section 114, provides: 

“The Legislature may extend to persons 
who have resided in this State for at least 54 
days but less than one year the right to vote 
for presidential electors, but for no other 
office; provided, that such persons were either 
qualified electors in another State prior to 
their removal to this State or would have 
been eligible to vote in such other State had 
they remained there until the presidential 
election in that State, and; provided further, 
that such persons would be qualified electors 
under Section 1 hereof except that they have 
not resided in this State for one year.” 

Sections 750 et seq. of the elections code 
set forth detailed provisions permitting, 

“A person who has been a resident of this 
State for at least 54 days but less than one 
year prior to the date of the general election 
at which presidential electors are to be 
selected * * * to vote for presidential elec- 
tors at that election, but for no other offices.” 


Section 751, Elections Code 


These sections, as well as section 20, all 
were adopted in 1961 as part of statutes 
1961, chapter 23; and inasmuch as section 20 
defining “elector” states only it means a 
person who qualified under section 1 of arti- 
cle II of the Constitution, and does not also 
refer to one qualified to vote for a presi- 
dential elector under section 1% of that 
article, there is no room for interpreting the 
legislative intent as including within the 
term “elector” one who may be or become 
entitled to vote in the presidential general 
election as a “new resident.” 

Accordingly, because said section 114 does 
not purport or attempt to define the term 
“elector” at all—indeed its very language 
assumes that one entitled to vote thereunder 
is not an elector—and because section 20, 
adopted after said section 1½ was added to 
the Constitution, is limited expressly to a 
person qualified under section 1, article II 
of the Constitution, respondent SALINGER is 
not an elector under the provisions of section 
25.001 of the elections code even if entitled 
to vote for the presidential electors in the 
general election on November 3. 

c 

The California Legislature in authorizing 
its Governor to make temporary appoint- 
ments to the U.S. Senate was authorized to 
place limitations on the manner in which 
such authority should be exercised by the 
Governor. 

The 17th amendment could have given 
authority to the chief executives of the re- 
spective States to fill Senate vacancies. It 
does not so provide. In lieu thereof it pro- 
vides that “the legislature of any State may 
empower” an executive to fill a vacancy. If 
the legislature elects not to give authority 
to the Governor to fill a vacancy then any 
vacancy occurring in the representation of 
that State in the Senate must remain un- 
filled until the State has acted to fill it by 
an election. In other words, the legislature 
of each State can decide whether or not it 
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wants to have Senate vacancies filled by 
appointment. 

The absolute power of the legislature to 
decide whether or not vacancy-filling author- 
ity shall be enacted, includes the lesser 
power to determine the manner in which the 
Governor shall act to fill the vacancy. The 
Legislature of California, acting within its 
authority and having limited its Governor's 
power to fill vacancies in the U.S. Senate, 
the Governor of California has no authority 
to act on Senate appointments except to fill 
Senate vacancies by the appointment of “an 
elector of the State who possesses the quali- 
fications of the office.” 

Mr. SALINGER is not “an elector” of Cali- 
fornia; Governor Brown did not act within 
the authority given to him by the legislature; 
Governor Brown’s appointment of SALINGER 
was the appointment of an individual who 
does not meet the test of the California law 
and therefore the appointment is without 
effect. 

In the instant case, the Senate is not con- 
sidering the constitutional provisions cover- 
ing an election to the U.S. Senate. The ques- 
tion here is not whether a State legislature 
may add to the qualifications which one 
seeking to take office as an elected U.S. Sen- 
ator must possess. Here we are dealing with 
the qualifications which must be possessed by 
one who seeks to serve in the U.S. Senate by 
virtue of an appointment. The State legis- 
lature, authorized as it is by the Constitution 
to act or not to act in this area, is authorized 
to place limits upon the appointing power of 
the Governor. 

D 


If it is held that the Legislature of Cali- 
fornia had no authority under the Federal 
Constitution to limit, in any manner, the 
power of the Governor to file a vacancy then 
the California legislation authorizing the fill- 
ing of vacancies is unconstitutional and void 
and the Governor is without authority to fill 
vacancies. 

If section 25.001 is void then the only au- 
thority given the Governor of California to 
fill Senate vacancies becomes void and of no 
effect and therefore the Governor is without 
authority to make temporary appointments 
to the U.S. Senate and the seat formerly held 
by Senator Engle must remain vacant until 
an election has been held in California. 


E 


The alleged invalid portion of the Califor- 
nia statute is not severable. 

The attorney general of California, in the 
opinion cited previously in this memoran- 
dum, would hold that the California legis- 
lation was void insofar as it limited the 
Governor’s right to make an appointment 
to that of appointing an elector, but the 
attorney general sought to save the legis- 
lation by holding that the unconstitutional 
portion thereof could be severed from the 
rest of the statute and that having removed 
the restrictive provision the statute could 
stand without limitation, and give the Gover- 
nor authority to act. 

It is submitted that the California legisla- 
tion now being discussed is not severable. 
If the words “elector of this State” are elim- 
inated from the first sentence of section 
25.001, the sentence becomes meaningless. 
It contains no authority for the Governor to 
appoint anyone. If the specification that the 
appointee must be an “elector” is invalid, 
this invalidity affects the entire sentence and 
any attempt to give partial effect to such 
sentence without the limiting clause would 
bring a result not conceivably intended by 
the legislative body. 

MEMO OF SCRIBNER AND FINCH RE SALINGER 

Under the doctrine of severability the 
whole statute fails unless (1) the parts valid 
and invalid are so distinctly separable that 
one can stand without the other, and (2) it 
is clear that the legislative intent was that 
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the valid part should remain even though 
the invalid portion should fail. 

Marsh v. Supervisors (1896), 111 C. 368. 

Roberts v. Police Court (1905), 148 C. 181. 

County of Los Angeles v. Jessop (1938), 11 
C. 2d 273. 

Robinson v. Payne (1937), 20 C.A. 2d 103. 

See 11 Cal. Jur. 2d, Const. Law, sec. 88, 
note 2, 

It is unreasonable to assume that the leg- 
islature intended the reference to elector 
to be severable from the balance dealing with 
the Governor’s power to fill vacancies or that 
the legislature would have given the Gov- 
ernor an appointive power without limiting 
the classes of eligible appointees to elec- 
tors. They did not do so. 

The limits of the doctrine of severability 
in California were clearly defined in an anal- 
agous case. In Marsh v. Supervisors, 111 
Cal. 368 (1896), after holding that a primary 
election act limited in operation and effect 
to two counties in the State was unconstitu- 
tional, this court held that it could not, by 
striking out a portion of the act expressly 
limiting the operation of the law to the two 
counties, make the law applicable through- 
out the State. The court said at page 372: 

“If we should do so, we would be imposing 
upon the whole State a law which it is clear 
the legislature intended to apply in only two 
counties, and which would not otherwise 
have passed. This we cannot do, as it would 
be nothing short of legislation.” 

If, therefore, the California Legislature in 
enacting authority for the Governor to fill 
Senate vacancies improperly limited the class 
of prospective appointees to electors, then 
the entire legislative grant under elections 
code section 25001 fails and the Governor 
5 no power to appoint SALINGER or anyone 
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This committee and the Senate should 
take no action until the California Supreme 
Court has rendered its decision. 

All of the above makes clear that a very 
precise and fundamental point of statutory 
interpretation involving the 17th amend- 
ment to the U.S, Constitution as well as the 
Constitution and Statutes of the State of 
California is here involved. This question 
has been properly submitted to the Supreme 
Court of the State of California. The offi- 
cers of that court have indicated that a 
decision would be forthcoming on or before 
the 12th of August. The Rules Committee 
of the U.S. Senate has been requested to re- 
turn to that body with its recommendation 
on the permanent seating of PIERRE SALINGER 
on or before August 13. As the highest law- 
making body in the land, we would hope 
that the U.S. Senate would not totally ignore 
the legal implications of a decision forth- 
coming from California’s highest tribunal. 
It is noteworthy that both Governor Brown 
and Mr. SALINGER have accepted personal 
service in the Supreme Court hearing and 
thus submitted themselves to the jurisdic- 
tion of the court. 

It cannot be argued that the Senate, the 
people of California, or indeed Mr. PIERRE 
SALINGER himself is prejudiced by maintain- 
ing the status quo. He is able to participate 
in the proceedings of the Senate and to vote 
on the matters before it. He is afforded 
an Office, staff and all of the other preroga- 
tives of a U.S. Senator. 

In the face of this situation, it would 
be incompatible with the high standards of 
this body for the Senate to use its undis- 
puted power and arbitrarily remove from the 
courts the opportunity to settle a question 
which may in the future involve the Goy- 
ernors and legislatures in any or every one 
of our 50 States and possible opponents of 
every Senator now in office. 

Gentlemen, consider the implications of 
this matter in connection with the tradi- 
tional division of powers at the Federal and 
State levels. In this instance, the Chief 
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Executive of California arbitrarily deter- 
mined that an act of his own legislature 
was unconstitutional and refused to abide 
by it as written. It is no long step from 
this to realize that if the Senate of the 
United States shields this gubernatorial 
usurpation, it establishes the far-ranging 
proposition that the Chief Executive—be he 
President or Governor—may pick and choose 
what laws he will abide by and enforce, de- 
pending upon his own views of their con- 
stitutionality and without first obtaining 
any judicial decision. 

To provide a specific example of a Goy- 
ernor honoring his oath of office and abiding 
by the directed will of the State legislature, 
we should like to point out that Gov. Mark 
Hatfield, a Republican, upon the death of 
Senator Neuberger, a Democrat, found him- 
self with a State law which required that a 
person appointed to the U.S. Senate by the 
Governor of Oregon must be of the same 
political party as his predecessor. Unhappy 
as Governor Hatfield may have been, he 
nonetheless followed the law and appointed 
a Democrat to succeed Senator Neuberger. 
He honored his oath of. office. 

v. CONCLUSION 

This hearing involves only the question 
whether the Governor acted validly in exer- 
cising the right of appointment granted by 
the State legislature under authority of the 
Federal Constitution amendment. No issue 
is here presented as to the qualifications of 
PIERRE SALINGER for the office of U.S. Senator. 

We submit the legislature properly limited 
the class from which the Governor might 
choose appointees without going to the peo- 
ple; and if that limitation was not valid 
there is nothing in the legislation to indi- 
cate that the Governor could appoint any- 
one, otherwise qualified for the office, who 
had just moved in from somewhere else as 
was the case here. 

The right to decide whether some such 
person should represent the people of this 
State in the Senate, is with the people under 
the 17th amendment except only where a 
Governor properly appoints pursuant to leg- 
islative authority. This was not done here. 

Respectfully submitted. 

FRED C. Scrisner, Jr., Esq. 

WAsHINGTON, D.C. 

ROBERT H, FINCH, Esq. 

Los ANGELES, CALIF. 

AuGUsT 10, 1964. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, a Sen- 
ator has an obligation to the sovereign 
State he represents. I call attention to 
the facts in this case by reading & brief 
portion of the testimony. Mr. SALINGER 
appeared before the committee and 
stated that he established a residence in 
California on May 20, 1964. This collo- 
quy took place: 

Senator Curtis. What was your residence 
prior to March 20, 1964? 

Senator SALINGER. I had a residence at 917 
Lakeview Drive, Falls Church, Va. 

Senator Curtis. And on that date, you 
chose to establish a residence in California? 

Senator SALINGER. That is correct. 


This colloquy is also found in the 
hearings. 


Senator Curtis. When did you become a 
candidate? 


Meaning, of course, a candidate for the 
U.S. Senate. 

Senator SALINGER. March 20, 1964. 

Senator Curtis. The same day? 

Senator SALINGER. That is correct. 

Senator Curtis. What time did you arrive 
in California? 

Senator SALINGER. Oh, I believe it was 
around 4 o’clock in the morning. 
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He filed for office at 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon. He did not even stay over- 
night. 

Mr. President, the law states that if 
someone comes into any State and as- 
serts, “I am an inhabitant. I have hung 
my hat on a rack in a hotel. I am an 
inhabitant of this State. I wish to be 
Senator,” that question must be sub- 
mitted to the people. The Constitution 
provides that if he is an inhabitant of 
a State, he can run. But the Constitu- 
tion also states that if the Governor is 
to appoint, he shall do so under State 
law. 

What does it mean to act under State 
law? It means to act in accordance with 
State law, to act within the limitations of 
the powers delegated under State law. 

The legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia limited the power of the Governor 
to appoint an individual having the qual- 
ifications of a Senator and who is an 
elector. 

Again I state that the law has not been 
held to be invalid by any court. I also 
remind the lawyers in the Senate that 
a statute is valid until it is declared and 
held to be unconstitutional. It is not 
for the citizens of this country to pick 
and choose what laws they shall obey. 

If someone believes that certain sec- 
tions of the Civil Rights Act are uncon- 
stitutional, can he legally disregard 
them? Of course not. The law must 
be followed until it is held to be uncon- 
stitutional. 

The Governor of California had not 
one iota of authority to disregard the law 
of his sovereign State. He either should 
have followed it or had a court deter- 
mination made. The record is without 
dispute that there is a declaratory judg- 
ment law in the State of California. The 
Governor could have gone into court. 
He could have had a determination made 
as to its constitutionality. He did not 
have to act in an unlawful manner. He 
did not have to act by submitting a pur- 
ported certificate of appointment which 
is inaccurate on its face. 

I remind Senators who represent their 
sovereign States that someone may come 
into a State at 4 o’clock in the morning 
and at 5 o’clock in the afternoon declare 
that he is a candidate for the U.S. Sen- 
ate. 

Here is an interesting question and 
answer: 

Senator Curris. For what purpose did you 
establish a residence in California? 

Senator SALINGER. Well, I was returning to 
my native State, and I also became a candi- 
date for public office in that State. 


He did not choose to become an inhabi- 
tant of the State to live there, to take up 
employment, according to his testimony. 
I am not judging beyond that. He 
selected a State, went into it, signed his 
name on a hotel register, and said, “I 
am an inhabitant of this State.” 

There are those who believe that the 
Consitution should be changed to take 
out the word “inhabitant” and substitute 
the word “elector.” 

Such a change will have to await the 
constitutional process, because the Con- 
stitution is clear that if an individual 
submits himself to the voters, he can be- 
come an inhabitant. The Constitution 
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is likewise clear that if the Governor— 
one man—is to make the decision as to 
who should be a Senator of the United 
States, he shall do so pursuant to law. 
That means that the legislators will have 
something to say about it. They can 
narrow the base, or they can limit the 
power of a Governor. 

They did so in this case. They said 
that he must be an elector. It is not 
overlapping the requirement that he 
must be an inhabitant, 30 years old, and 
a citizen. 

It is likewise agreed by all parties that 
the Senate of the United States has sole 
power to decide this question. 

The power of this body should never 
be used capriciously. The power to de- 
cide something means power exercised 
pursuant to basic laws, 

This body could take jurisdiction and 
fiout all manner of laws, because it has 
the final voice in the matter. 

But, if we are a Government of laws— 
and we are—our authority to act as a 
court of last resort, as to who shall be 
a Senator, must take into account and 
adhere to the law. 

The law is—and again I read: 

Provided the legislature of any State may 
empower the executive thereof to make tem- 
porary appointments until the people fill the 
oper by election as the legislature may 

‘ect. 


Years ago, the State of California, 
soon after the ratification of the amend- 
ment, implemented it with a law. It 
is now the law of California. It has 
never been held to be invalid. Anyone 
who contends that it can be disregarded 
because in his opinion it is unconstitu- 
tional, must also take the stand that 
every law of the land can be so inter- 
preted. He must take the stand that 
all through the length and breadth of 
the country, if a citizen believes that a 
certain section of the Civil Rights Act 
is unconstitutional, he does not need to 
obey it, that he can sign a certificate 
and state that he acted in accordance 
with the law, when he has not done so, 
merely because he believes the law to be 
unconstitutional. 

We all know that that is not only un- 
sound law, but also that it is tommyrot. 
It marks a decay in our government of 
laws. People should obey the law until 
the law is held to be invalid. The Gov- 
ernor of California had a remedy and an 
avenue. He could have appointed some- 
one within the power given to him by the 
legislature of the State of California. 

If he wanted to make the appointment 
that he did make, the avenues were open 
to him to go into court, obtain a declara- 
tory judgment, and test his opinion on 
that matter. Instead, he took the law 
into hisown hands. He violated the law. 
He disregarded the law. He said, I will 
not follow the law. I believe it is un- 
constitutional. Are we going to invite 
our citizens to take the same view? 

Mr. President, I shall not speak longer. 
I anticipate that I am outnumbered 
numerically. On the law, Mr. President, 
the position that I have expounded is 
correct. No court in the land has held 
otherwise. 

I yield the floor. 
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Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask a couple of questions 
of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I yield the floor in order that 
the Senator from California [Mr. Ku- 
CHEL] may obtain it in his own right. I 
shall seek recognition later. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I apol- 
ogize for coming in late. I was in at- 
tendance at a meeting of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs until this 
moment. 

I notice that on page 34 of the tran- 
script of the hearings, when Mr. Scrib- 
ner was testifying, he stated in part: 

Mr. SCRIBNER. I have been told by Mr. 
Finch that there is reason to believe that the 
Supreme Court of California will take juris- 
diction of this matter. It is, I think, of sig- 
nificance that both Mr. SALINGER and Gover- 
nor Brown have accepted service in the ac- 
tion which is now pending in court, so that 
they are properly before the court. With 
the assurance that there will be prompt 
action, we urge that this committee give it- 
self the benefit of such decision as the Su- 
preme Court of California may hand down in 
this particular case. 

I believe the attorney general will agree 
with me—and there may be some legislation 
in California which would produce a differ- 
ent result—but I believe that legislation, 
properly adopted by the legislature and 
signed by the Governor, is deemed to be con- 
stitutional until held otherwise by a court 
having jurisdiction; that an opinion by 
counsel, although it be an attorney general, 
does not wipe the legislation from the books 
or render it, by virtue of that opinion, un- 
constitutional. It requires a decision by a 
court having jurisdiction in the matter. 


Can the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska describe what relief was prayed 
for in the writ filed last week in the 
Supreme Court of the State of Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. CURTIS. It has not been my 
privilege to see the pleadings. It is my 
understanding that the court did not 
make a finding that the State statute 
was unconstitutional. It declined juris- 
diction. I believe everyone is agreed 
that the Senate has jurisdiction. 

I was referring to the right and oppor- 
tunity of the Governor to go to court and 
obtain a declaratory judgment, had he 
wanted to pursue that course. 

I do not know of anyone who contends 
that the action of the California court 
earlier this week held the statute to be 
unconstitutional. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the point is important, not only in 
the debate and the action here, but also 
generally, so that the complete facts may 
be spread upon the record. I quite agree 
with what Mr. Scribner said, that the 
committee ought to give itself the bene- 
fit of the decision of the Supreme Court 
of California. And the decision of my 
State’s highest court has now been ren- 
dered on the matter. 

Is it not true that a petition for a writ 
of mandate was filed in the Supreme 
Court of California against the Governor 
of California, and others, praying that 
the appointment which the Governor 
purported to have made be held null and 
void? 
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Mr. CURTIS. I have not seen any of 
the pleadings. But Iam thoroughly sat- 
isfied that if the Supreme Court of the 
State of California had held the statute 
to be unconstitutional, its opinion would 
have been flown here and made a part of 
the record. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
highest court in my State has rejected 
the petition which was filed in this case. 

Mr.CURTIS. The Senator is referring 
to the petition filed after the Senate had 
jurisdiction, for under the Constitution, 
the Senate has the sole and final power. 
I do not know what that court decided 
in California. I repeat that if the court 
wrote an opinion holding this statute to 
be unconstitutional, one could bet his 
life that it would have been flown here 
and placed in the Recorp long ago. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Is it not true that the 
California Supreme Court rejected the 
petition asking for a writ of mandate 
against the Governor of California? 

Mr, CURTIS. I do not know what the 
California Supreme Court did. I believe 
that if it had rendered a decision going 
to the merits of this case in favor of the 
appointee, it would be here. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I respectfully inform 
the Senator that originally a petition for 
a writ of mandate was filed in a trial 
court in the County of Los Angeles, Calif. 
Thereafter, a similar petition for a writ 
of mandate was filed in the State Su- 
preme Court of California against the 
Governor of California and others. 

The issues raised by the Senator were 
raised in the petition which was filed. 
They were reflected in the testimony be- 
fore the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. The distinguished attor- 
ney, Mr. Fred Scribner, in his testimony 
went on to say that he urged the com- 
mittee to give itself the benefit of the 
California Supreme Court decision. Of 
course, it should. So should the Senate. 

Later in the hearing, Mr. Robert Finch, 
a well-known member of the California 
bar, testified before the committee. He 
stated that Mr. SALINGER had accepted 
service, and that the clerk of the su- 
preme court—referring to page 38 of the 
transcript of hearings—assured counsel 
that the supreme court would act on the 
matter before August 13. 

I inform the Senator that the supreme 
court did act on the matter. It acted on 
it by rejecting the petition. It acted 
with finality. That is what it did. The 
supreme court had a right to determine 
whether it would issue a written opinion 
or simply reject the petition. It did the 
latter. And that is the highest court in 
my State speaking. I want that to ap- 
pear in the Recorp. And I agree that 
the Senate should have the benefit of 
that ruling in passing judgment on the 
pending resolution. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I, too, 
support the position of Mr. Scribner. He 
said that this committee should have the 
benefit of the decision. If he had ob- 
tained a decision and had an opinion 
which went to the merits of this matter, 
it should have been brought here. If 
the court merely declined to go into the 
matter, that is not a discussion of it on 
the merits. 
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Mr. KUCHEL. I believe it is fair to 
draw the conclusion that the supreme 
court of my State did go into the matter, 
and, having done so, rejected the peti- 
tion for a writ of mandate. And, in 
declining to write a decision, it demon- 
strated that it did not believe there was 
of merit in the petition which was 

ed. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the court said that, 
I wish the Senator would produce the 
opinion. 

When the court acted, the Senate of 
the United States had jurisdiction. It 
is admitted that the Senate is the final 
judge of the question. If the court 
rendered a decision on the merits of the 
case, and wrote an opinion, I should like 
to see it. That is the position that Mr. 
Scribner took. 

Mr.KUCHEL. I shall not quibble, and 
I shall not take any more time on this 
subject in the Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. There is no doubt that 
the Senate is a court of last resort, the 
sole judge of its membership, as pro- 
vided in the Constitution. Does the 
Senator deny that? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Of course I do not. I 
merely say that the petition, filed in the 
California Supreme Court, was rejected; 
and that is a relevant fact which should 
be included in the debate here. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the RECORD 
a letter to me with the accompanying 
petition for writ of mandate and notice 
of intention to apply for preemptory 
writ of mandate. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and attachments were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
August 4, 1964. 

Hon. THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 

U.S. Senate, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KucHEL: Enclosed are copies 
of the petition for writ of mandate and no- 
tice of intention to apply for peremptory 
writ of mandate, together with exhibits A 
and B to said notice. The originals of each 
of these documents will be filed at approxi- 
mately 8 a.m., P.d.t., on August 5, 1964, in the 
subject proceeding on behalf of our client, 
George Murphy. 

Very truly yours, 
OVERTON, LYMAN &, PRINCE, 
By Lawrence J. Larson, 
Attorneys jor George Murphy. 

SUPERIOR COURT OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
FOR THE COUNTY OF Los ANGELES—GEORGE 
MURPHY, PETITIONER 

v. 

EDMUND G. Brown, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE 
OF CALIFORNIA, RESPONDENT, PIERRE SALIN- 
GER, REAL PARTY In INTEREST—No. —, No- 
TICE OF INTENTION To APPLY FOR PEREMP- 
TORY WRIT OF MANDATE 

To RESPONDENT AND REAL PARTY IN INTEREST: 
Please take notice that on August 17, 1964, 

at 9:30 o'clock a.m., in department 65 of the 

above-entitled court, 111 North Hill Street, 

Los Angeles, Calif., petitioner will apply to 

the court for the writ of mandate prayed for 

in the petition for writ of mandate, a true 
and correct copy of which is annexed hereto, 
marked exhibit A, and made a part hereof. 

Said application will be made on the basis 
of this notice; on the said petition; on the 
points and authorities attached hereto, 
marked exhibit B, and made a part hereof; 
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on such evidence, oral or documentary as 
may be offered at the time and place of the 
hearing on said application; and on all the 
and records on file herein. 
Dated: August 5, 1964. 

OVERTON, LYMAN & PRICE, 

EUGENE OVERTON, 

CARL J. SCHUCK, 

LAWRENCE J. LARSON, 

Attorneys for Petitioner. 


EXHIBIT A 
SUPERIOR COURT OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

FOR THE COUNTY OF Los ANGELES—GEORGE 

MURPHY, PETITIONER, VERSUS EDMUND G. 

BROWN, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF CALI- 

FORNIA, RESPONDENT, PIERRE SALINGER, REAL 

PARTY IN INTEREST, NO. —, PETITION FOR 

WRIT OF MANDATE 

George Murphy respectfully petitions this 
honorable court to issue a writ of mandate 
directing respondent to vacate, annul, set 
aside, and recall his purported appointment 
of real party in interest to the U.S. Senate 
and the purported commission granted by 
respondent pursuant thereto, and in support 
of said petition alleges as follows: 

1. Petitioner is and for many years has 
been a citizen, resident, and elector of the 
County of Los Angeles, State of California. 

2. Petitioner is the duly selected candidate 
of the Republican Party for the office of U.S. 
Senator at the general election to be held on 
November 3, 1964. Real party in interest is 
the candidate for said office of the Demo- 
cratic Party at said election. 

3. Respondent is the duly elected and act- 
ing Governor of the State of California. 

4. On August 4, 1964, respondent pur- 
portedly appointed real party in interest to 
the U.S. Senate to fill the vacancy caused by 
the recent death of then U.S. Senator from 
California, Clair Engle; and on said date re- 
spondent signed a commission purporting to 
authorize real party in interest to act as U.S. 
Senator from California to fill the unexpired 
term of the late Senator Engle. 

5. The 17th amendment to the U.S. Con- 
stitution provides that the legislature of any 
State may empower the Governor to make 
a temporary appointment to fill a vacancy in 
the representation of the State in the U.S. 
Senate until the people fill such vacancy 
at an election. The Legislature of California 
has empowered the Governor to make such 
an appointment in section 25001 of the Elec- 
tions Code providing that such appointment 
may be made only of a person possessing the 
requisite qualifications for the office and who 
also is an elector of California. Under the 
provisions of section 20 of said Elections 
Code and in section 1 of article IT of the 
California constitution an elector must have 
been a resident of this State for a period of 
at least 1 year prior to his appointment or 
election, a resident of a county in which he 
seeks to vote for a period of at least 90 days 
prior to said appointment or election, and a 
resident of the election precinct in which he 
desires to vote for a period of at least 54 days 
prior to said appointment or election. 

6. Real party in interest is not an elector 
within the meaning of section 25001 of the 
Elections Code of the State of California in 
that he has not been a resident of the State 
of California for a period of at least 1 year 
prior to August 4, 1964, nor will he have been 
a resident of California for a period of at 
least 1 year on the date of the next general 
election on November 3, 1964. Petitioner is 
informed and believes and therefore alleges 
that real party in interest is not such an 
elector in that he has not been a resident of 
any county of this State for a period of 90 
days prior to either of said dates or a resi- 
dent of any election precinct of this State 
for a period of at least 54 days prior to 
either of said dates. Petitioner is further 
informed and believes and therefore alleges 
that real party in interest has been for many 
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years and now is a resident and elector of 
the State of Virginia. 

7. Said appointment by respondent of real 
party in interest to the U.S. Senate and the 
granting of said commission is void and of 
no force or effect in that it contravenes the 
aforesaid provisions of the 17th amendment 
of the U.S. Constitution and of section 25001 
of the California Elections Code. 

8. Unless this honorable court issues the 
writ of mandate herein prayed for, petitioner 
is informed and belieyes and therefore al- 
leges that respondent and real party in in- 
terest will represent to the U.S. Senate that 
said appointment and said commission are 
valid and real party in interest may be sworn 
in and admitted as a Member of the U.S. 
Senate, notwithstanding his appointment 
and the commission granted to him as afore- 
said are and each of them is invalid and void. 
Accordingly, petitioner has no plain, speedy 
or adequate remedy at law. 

Wherefore, petitioner prays that this hon- 
orable court issue a peremptory writ of man- 
date directing respondent to vacate, annul, 
set aside, and recall the purported appoint- 
ment of August 4, 1964, of real party in inter- 
est to the U.S. Senate and the purported 
commission granted to said real party in in- 
terest on said date, and for such other and 
further relief as to the court seems just 
and proper. 

Respectfully submitted. 

OVERTON, LYMAN & PRINCE, 
EUGENE OVERTON, 
CARL J. SCHUCK, 
LAWRENCE J. LARSON, 
Attorneys for Petitioner. 


VERIFICATION 


I, George Murphy, am the petitioner, in 
the above action. I have read the foregoing 
petition and the same is true of my own 
knowledge, except as to the matters which 
are therein stated on my information and 
belief, and as to those matters I believe it 
to be true. 

I declare under penalty of perjury that the 
foregoing is true and correct. 

Executed at Los Angeles, Calif., on Au- 
gust 4, 1964. 

GEORGE MURPHY. 
Exursrr B 
POINTS AND AUTHORITIES 

On August 4, 1964, the respondent pur- 
ported to appoint real party in interest to the 
U.S. Senate to fill the vacancy created by the 
death of the late U.S. Senator, Clair Engle, 
and to grant a commission evidencing such 
appointment. These acts of the Governor 
were invalid and void in that Mr. SALINGER 
is not an “elector” of California and the 
Governor has no power to make an appoint- 
ment to the U.S. Senate of a person unless 
he is an “elector.” Inasmuch as the Gover- 
nor’s acts may appear to be valid on their 
face and may be acted on by the Senate as 
authorized, it is necessary that the writ of 
mandate be issued so as to require the 
Governor to comply with the applicable pro- 
visions of the Federal Constitution and the 
California laws adopted pursuant thereto. 

Section 2 of the 17th amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution provides: 

“When vacancies happen in the represen- 
tation of any State in the Senate, the execu- 
tive authority of such State shall issue writs 
of election to fill such vacancies: Provided, 
That the legislature of any State may em- 
power the executive thereof to make tempo- 
rary appointments until the people fill the 
vacancies by election as the legislature may 
direct.” 

Pursuant to the foregoing amendment, the 
California Legislature enacted section 25001 
of the elections code providing that the 
Governor may, if a vacancy occurs in the 
representation of this State in the Senate, 
“appoint and commission an elector of this 
State, who possesses the qualifications for 
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the office, to fill the vacancy until his suc- 
cessor is elected and qualifies and is admitted 
to his seat by the U.S. Senate.” 

An elector is defined in section 20 of the 
California Elections Code as a person who 
is qualified to vote under section 1 of article 
II of the California constitution, which in 
turn, requires residence in the State for at 
least 1 year, in the county for at least 90 
days, and in the election precinct for at 
least 54 days. Mr. SALINGER meets none of 
these requirements according to the allega- 
tions of the petition and, indeed, according 
to his own admissions widely quoted in the 
press, that while he is a candidate for U.S. 
Senator in the forthcoming elections, he is 
ineligible to vote for that office at that elec- 
tion. 

Accordingly, there can be no question that 
the attempted appointment of Mr. SALINGER 
was beyond the power of the Governor 
granted to him by Elections Code section 
25001. If it be argued that this statute is 
invalid, then the Governor has no power to 
make any appointment and the vacancy must 
be filled by an election. If it be claimed that 
only the reference to “elector” is invalid in 
that it is inconsistent with the provisions of 
the Federal Constitution establishing the 
requisite qualifications of a Senator, the 
answers are clear: 

(1) The statute does not purport to estab- 
lish additional qualifications for the office— 
it is merely a grant of a limited power to the 
Governor to fill a vacancy by appointment 
from among a limited class of persons pos- 
sessing the constitutional qualifications for 
the office. This section is no more incon- 
sistent with the Federal Constitution than a 
statute granting the Governor the appoint- 
ment power but providing that he could not 
appoint a person confined in a State prison. 

(2) It is clearly unreasonable to assume 
that the legislature intended that the ref- 
erence to “elector” is severable from the 
balance of the section or that it would have 
given the Governor any appointive power 
whatever without limiting the class of eligi- 
ble appointees to electors. Thus, if the 
limitation is invalid, the entire statute falls 
and the Governor had no power to make the 
subject appointment; and, of course, if the 
statute is valid, the same conclusion must 
follow. 

The petition meets all of the requirements 
of sections 1084, et seq. of the Code of Civil 
Procedure, and the facts plainly establish 
the need for the writ to prevent a clear 
usurpation of gubernatorial power contrary 
to the 17th amendment to the U.S. Constitu- 
tion and the provisions of Elections Code 
section 25001 adopted pursuant thereto. 
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SUPERIOR COURT OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
FOR THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES—GEORGE 
MURPHY, PETITIONER, v. EDMUND G. 
BROWN, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF CALI- 
FORNIA, RESPONDENT, PIERRE SALINGER, REAL 
PARTY IN INTEREST, NO. —, PETITION FOR 
WRIT OF MANDATE 
George Murphy respectfully petitions this 

honorable court to issue a writ of mandate 
directing respondent to vacate, annul, set 
aside, and recall his purported appointment 
of real party in interest to the U.S. Senate 
and the purported commission granted by 
respondent pursuant thereto, and in support 
of said petition alleges as follows: 

1. Petitioner is and for many years has 
been a citizen, resident, and elector of the 
County of Los Angeles, State of California. 

2. Petitioner is the duly selected candi- 
date of the Republican Party for the office of 
U.S. Senator at the general election to be 
held on November 3, 1964. Real party in 
interest is the candidate for said office of the 
Democratic Party at said election. 

3. Respondent is the duly elected and act- 
ing Governor of the State of California. 

4. On August 4, 1964, respondent purport- 
edly appointed real party in interest to the 
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U.S. Senate to fill the vacancy caused by the 
recent death of then U.S. Senator from Cali- 
fornia, Clair Engle; and on said date re- 
spondent signed a commission p 

to authorize real party in interest to act as 
U.S. Senator from California to fill the un- 
expired term of the late Senator Engle. 

5. The 17th amendment to the U.S. Con- 
stitution provides that the legislature of any 
State may empower the Governor to make a 
temporary appointment to fill a vacancy in 
the representation of the State in the U.S. 
Senate until the people fill such vacancy at 
an election. The Legislature of California 
has empowered the Governor to make such 
an appointment in section 25001 of the Elec- 
tions Code providing that such appointment 
may be made only of a person possessing the 
requisite qualifications for the office and 
who also is an elector of California, Under 
the provisions of section 20 of said Elections 
Code and in section 1 of article II of the 
California constitution an elector must have 
been a resident of this State for a period of 
at least 1 year prior to his appointment or 
election, a resident of a county in which he 
seeks to vote for a period of at least 90 days 
prior to said appointment or election, and a 
resident of the election precinct in which he 
desires to vote for a period of at least 54 
days prior to said appointment or election. 

6. Real party in interest is not an elector 
within the meaning of section 25001 of the 
Elections Code of the State of California 
in that he has not been a resident of the 
State of California for a period of at least 
1 year prior to August 4, 1964, nor will he 
have been a resident of California for a pe- 
riod of at least 1 year on the date of the 
next general election on November 3, 1964. 
Petitioner is informed and believes and 
therefore alleges that real party in interest 
is not such an elector in that he has not 
been a resident of any county of this State 
for a period of 90 days prior to either of said 
dates or a resident of any election precinct 
of this State for a period of at least 54 days 
prior to either of said dates. Petitioner is 
further informed and believes and therefore 
alleges that real party in interest has been 
for many years and now is a resident and 
elector of the State of Virginia. 

7. Said appointment by respondent of real 
party in interest to the U.S. Senate and the 
granting of said commission is void and of 
no force or effect in that it contravenes the 
aforesaid provisions of the 17th amendment 
of the U.S. Constitution and of section 25001 
of the California Elections Code. 

8. Unless this honorable court issues the 
writ of mandate herein prayed for, peti- 
tioner is informed and believes and there- 
fore alleges that respondent and real party 
in interest will reprerent to the U.S. Senate 
that said appointment and said commis- 
sion are valid and real party in interest may 
be sworn in and admitted as a Member of 
the U.S. Senate; notwithstanding his ap- 
pointment and the commission granted to 
him as aforesaid are and each of them is 
invalid and void. Accordingly, petitioner 
has no plain, speedy or adequate remedy at 
law. 

Wherefore, petitioner prays that this hon- 
orable court issue a peremptory writ of man- 
date directing respondent to vacate, annul, 
set aside, and recall the purported appoint- 
ment of August 4, 1964, of real party in in- 
terest to the U.S. Senate and the purported 
commission granted to said real party in in- 
terest on said date, and for such other and 
further relief as to the court seems just 
and proper. 

Respectfully submitted. 

OVERTON, LYMAN & PRINCE, 
EUGENE OVERTON, 
Cart J. SCHUCK, 
LAWRENCE J. LARSON, 
By Lawrence J. LARSON, 
Attorneys for Petitioner. 
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VERIFICATION 

I, George Murphy, am the petitioner in 
the above action. I have read the foregoing 
petition and the same is true of my own 
knowledge, except as to the matters which 
are therein stated on my information and 
belief, and as to those matters I believe 
it to be true. 

I declare under penalty of perjury that 
the foregoing is true and correct. 

Executed at Los Angeles, Calif., on August 
4, 1964, 

GEORGE MURPHY. 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
hold in my hand the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of California, 
which was filed on August 10, and certi- 
fied by William I. Sullivan, clerk of the 
supreme court, in the case of Murphy 
against Brown. 

Mr. Murphy brought an action to stay 
the right of the Governor to make the 
appointment. The petition was denied, 
and the order was signed by the chief 
justice of the State of California. I 
should be glad to let the distinguished 
Senator look at it. The order was flown 
here and sent to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. It arrived after the 
hearing. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. I believe the distin- 
guished Senator should put it in the 
Recorp. It merely states, “Petitions for 
writ of mandamus denied.” It contains 
no discussion whatever of the merits of 
the case, and does not indicate that the 
court passed upon the validity of the 
California statute. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
should like to add that the decision was 
arrived at by a vote of 6 to 1 of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of California. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. We are consider- 
ing the question of whether our distin- 
guished colleague from California [Mr. 
PIERRE SALINGER], has been properly 
seated in the Senate. I called attention 
to a precedent in North Dakota relating 
to the senior Senator from North Da- 
kota, MILTON R. YOUNG. 

A statute in North Dakota provided 
that no member of the legislature could 
hold any other office than the one to 
which he had been elected during his 
term of office. The Governor of North 
Dakota appointed MILTON R. Young to be 
a Senator of the United States. The 
Senate ruled, and correctly so, that that 
limitation upon members of the legisla- 
ture was in violation of the Constitution, 
which imposed only one limitation; 
namely, that the appointee must be a 
resident. He was a resident, and he was 
seated. 

I concede to my distinguished friend, 
the Senator from Nebraska Mr. CURTIS], 
the right to challenge court decisions on 
the point and to express his personal 
view that the appointee ought not to be 
seated. He might do so on general 
grounds or on the ground that the ap- 
pointee was not an elector. But we have 
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before the Senate a decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of California 
on that very point. We also have a 1962 
decision on the same point in South 
Dakota, in volume 116, Northwestern Re- 
porter at page 233. 

A question was propounded by the 
Governor to the justices of the Supreme 
Court of South Dakota as to whether or 
not the Governor or the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of the State was eligible to receive 
and accept an interim appointment. The 
Governor wished to appoint Lieutenant 
Governor Bottum. The court said that 
he could appoint Mr. Bottum, because 
the provision of the South Dakota con- 
stitution that placed a limitation upon 
the office of Senator violated the U.S. 
Constitution. 

So Mr. Bottum came to the Senate; 
the Senate seated him. 

The same Situation arose in Wyoming. 
A provision of the constitution of the 
State of Wyoming provided that a Gov- 
ernor shall not be eligible to hold any 
other office during the term for which 
he was elected. Gov. Lester C. Hunt, 
whose term as Governor ran from Jan- 
uary 1947 to January 1951, ran in a 
Democratic primary for Senator, and 
won the nomination. The contention 
was made that he was not eligible for 
the office. The Supreme Court of Wyo- 
ming held in State v. Crane, 197 Pacific 
Reporter, 2d series, at page 864, that the 
restriction of the Wyoming constitution 
had no effect, because it violated the U.S. 
Constitution. 

Mr. President, I am not going into the 
question in any great detail other than to 
say that under all the court decisions 
and by all the precedents of this body, 
no State legislature and no State consti- 
tution can place a limitation upon the 
qualifications of a man to serve in this 
body other than what is in the Con- 
stitution itself; and the Senate is the 
sole judge of the qualifications of its 
Members. The Committee on Rules and 
Administration, having considered both 
the law and the prophets, so to speak, 
has reported to us that, according to law 
and precedents, the Governor had the 
right to appoint Mr. SALINGER to be a 
Senator from California, and we should 
Permit him to take his seat permanently. 

There is only one other subject I wish 
e E briefly, if the Senator will 

eld. 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. There is an anom- 
alous situation. It seems that some 
Senators do not wish to adjourn sine die 
on August 22. There has been before 
the Senate since July 31 the foreign as- 
sistance bill, and the Senate has not yet 
come to any resolution on it. Now, with 
30 minutes notice, suddenly an amend- 
ment is to be offered which, we are told, 
has been gathering dust in the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration for 
years. I hold in my hand a resolution 
submitted 2 years ago by the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Prouty] and a num- 
ber of other Senators. I understand 
that no hearings before the committee 
have been requested. Without any com- 
mittee hearings and without any reports, 
they wish to establish a new legislative 
committee which would take jurisdiction 
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away from the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, and which would en- 
counter all sorts of trouble with the Com- 
mittee on Commerce and probably other 
committees. It is desired to create a 
committee which would consider pro- 
posed legislation relating to small busi- 
ness. Who knows what is small business 
and what is big business? How are we 
going to pass a law relating to small busi- 
ness that does not also affect big busi- 
ness? 

Now, when Senators serve on only two 
legislative committees, we do not have 
time enough now to maintain quorums 
in these two committees, and yet it is 
proposed to create a new committee. We 
have recently raised the pay of the stafl 
members of committees until the top 
members will soon receive more than 
Senators now receive, and yet it is pro- 
posed that another committee be created, 
and that it be established by an amend- 
ment adopted quickly as a rider to the 
resolution relating to the appointment 
of the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SALINGER]. 

Mr. President, there is no need for the 
Senate to adopt the proposed rider. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks a statement which I sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration on this very proposal in 
September 1963. 

If we expect to adjourn on August 22, 
we cannot bring up important new con- 
troversial issues at this time. I should 
like to see the Senate confine itself to the 
essential appropriation bills and adjourn 
sine die. 

I thank the Senator. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

HISTORY OF SMALL BUSINESS LEGISLATION BY 
THE SENATE BANKING AND CURRENCY COM- 
MITTEE 
For many years this committee has been 

primarily responsible for small business leg- 

islation. This committee established the 

Small Business Administration and its pred- 

ecessors. This committee explored the credit 

gap which faced small businesses and de- 
veloped the Small Business Investment Act 
and the small business investment com- 
panies to fill it, and for years this committee 
has made special provisions for small busi- 
ness in more general legislation referred to 
the committee such as the Reconstruction 

Finance Corporation Act, the Defense Pro- 

duction Act, housing, urban renewal, and 

related acts. 
CREATION OF INDEPENDENT AGENCY 

In 1942, this committee reported out S. 
2250 (Public Law 603—77th Cong., approved 
June 11, 1942), to mobilize the productive 
facilities of small business in the successful 
prosecution of the war, and for other pur- 
poses, which established the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation. This corporation lasted 
until 1945. In 1948, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act was amended 
(Public Law 548—80th Cong., approved May 
25, 1948), to state specifically that, “to en- 
courage small business * * * the corpora- 
tion * * * is authorized—(1) To purchase 
the obligations of and to make loans to any 
business enterprise organized or operating 
under the laws of any State or the United 
States.” 

The Small Defense Plants Administration, 
the immediate predecessor of the Small Busi- 
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ness Administration, was created by section 
714 of the Defense Production Act Amend- 
ments of 1951 (Public Law 96—82d Cong., 
approved July 31, 1951). This section also 
provided authority to the RFC to make loans 
or give other financial assistance to small 
businesses recommended to it by SDPA. 

On the same date, June 30, 1953, Public 
Law 95—83d Congress, abolished the SDPA, 
and Public Law 163—83d Congress, estab- 
lished the Small Business Administration. 


SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT ACT OF 1958 


The Small Business Investment Act of 
1958 is one of the most important small busi- 
ness laws to be reported out of this commit- 
tee. It provides for the licensing of small 
business investment companies by the Small 
Business Administration, These companies 
are designed to help meet the long-term 
credit and equity needs of small business, 
The act also provides for loans to State and 
local development companies, 

The SBIC program was based on a very 
comprehensive study by the Small Business 
Subcommittee and a thorough review of the 
credit needs of small business by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board made at the request of 
this committee. The Federal Reserve Board’s 
report of April 11, 1958, covered 549 pages. 
In June 1957, the Small Business Subcom- 
mittee held 9 days of hearings on the credit 
needs of small business. In April and May 
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1958, the subcommittee held an additional 
10 days of hearings on this same subject. 
The Small Business Investment Act of 1958 
became law on August 21, 1958. 

At the present time over 700 licenses have 
been issued by SBA under this act. Small 
business investment companies now have a 
total capitalization of over $575 million. 
This is a new program and the number of 
companies and the amount of money avail- 
able for small business financing through 
these companies can be expected to increase 
materially in the next few years. 

Through August of this year, SBA has ap- 
proved over $9 million in loans to State de- 
velopment companies and over $45 million 
in loans to local development companies. 

SMALL BUSINESS SUBCOMMITTEE 

A Small Business Subcommittee was first 
appointed by the Banking and Currency 
Committee in the 80th Congress. A Special 
Subcommittee on Aids to Small Business was 
selected to serve during the 82d Congress. 

The following is a tabulation of bills re- 
ferred to the Small Business Subcommittee 
and the Special Subcommittee on Aids to 
Small Business from the 80th Congress to 
the present. This list does not include bills 
relating to small business which were not 
referred to any subcommittee or were re- 
ferred to another subcommittee. 


Bills Subcom- Days of Bills Public 
Congress referred mittee hearings | reported ws 
earings 

5 2 3 1 1 

6 3 9 6 2 

6 2 7 1 1 

4 2 8 2 1 

15 2 4 3 3 

31 3 2⁰ 4 4 

15 1 8 3 2 

11 4 10 3 3 

5 3 6 0 0 

98 22 75 23 17 


The main body of the legislation affecting 
small business reported out of this commit- 
tee concerns financial aids, either directly 
or indirectly, to small business firms. There 
is a close correlation between the bills which 
deal with the credit problems of small busi- 
ness; i.e., the regular business loan program 
of the Small Business Administration and 
the new small business investment company 
program, and other committee bills which 
relate to financial aid to commerce and 
industry, for example, the area redevelop- 
ment program. These small business bills 
are also related to the monetary and credit 
policies „involving the Federal Reserve 
System. 

About 70 of the small business investment 
companies, which have offered stock for sale 
to the public or by having more than 100 
stockholders, come under the purview of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, Since 
this is a new and growing program there is 
every reason to believe that there will be an 
even greater number of these companies 
which will be involved in dual jurisdiction by 
SBA and the SEC. Amendments have been 
proposed in this and in earlier Congresses 
to amend the Investment Company Act of 
1940 and the Small Business Investment Act 
of 1958 to exempt SBIC’s from certain as- 
pects of this dual jurisdiction. As SBIC's 
increase in number there no doubt is going 
to be an increase in legislative efforts to 
correct problems that will arise between 
SBA and SEC. 

This committee, in considering the bill 
which became the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 (Public Law 774, 8ist Cong., ap- 
proved Sept. 8, 1950), made many special 
provisions for small business which were 
vital to small business under the mobiliza- 


tion conditions (allocations, priorities, price 
and wage controls, etc.) that that act was 
designed to meet. 

Section 701 of that act provided that the 
President provide small businesses with full 
information concerning the provisions of 
the act. It provided for the appointment of 
small business advisory committees for pur- 
poses of consultation in the formulation of 
rules, regulations, or orders issued under the 
act. It provided for the exemption of small 
businesses from the terms of the act, if such 
exemptions would not impede the accom- 
plishment of the objectives of the act. Sec- 
tion 708 of the act authorized the President 
to consult with representatives of industry, 
business, financing, agriculture, labor, and 
other interests to encourage the making 
by such persons of voluntary agreements and 
programs to further the objectives of the 
act. This section also directed the Attorney 
General to make surveys for the purpose of 
determining any factors which may tend to 
eliminate competition, create or strengthen 
monopolies, injure small business, or other- 
wise promote undue concentration of eco- 
nomic power in the administration of the 
act. Domestic programs were also estab- 
ilshed under the authority of this act to 
assist small producers to expand and mar- 
ket their production, especially in the field 
of metals and minerals. 

Section 5 of the Defense Production Act 
Amendments of 1955 (Public Law 295, 84th 
Cong., approved Aug. 9, 1955) required the 
Office of Defense Mobilization to study the 
share of Government procurement going to 
small business and to submit a report with 
recommendations of actions to increase the 
share. This report was submitted to the Con- 
gress and was included as part of the record 
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of this committee’s hearings on the De- 
fense Production Act Amendments of 1956 
on pages 54-95. 

The operations of the Export-Import Bank 
have an important bearing upon the role 
of small business in the economy. (See 
attached S. Rept. 262, 88th Cong., Ist sess., 
Export-Import Bank Act Extension, pp. 15- 
18.) 

Small business is also closely involved in 
housing legislation reported out of this com- 
mittee, particularly in the field of urban re- 
newal. Small businesses are often displaced 
in urban renewal projects and this has been 
a matter of great concern when the commit- 
tee considers housing legislation. This dis- 
placement of small business problem is also 
present in the proposed mass transportation 
program. This problem led to the passage 
of an amendment to the Housing Act of 1961 
(Public Law 87-70, approved June 30, 1961), 
establishing a new SBA disaster loan pro- 
gram for emall businesses suffering economic 
injury by such displacement. The study of 
the problems which Government acquisition 
of real estate causes to businesses displaced 
or otherwise affected by the acquisition, 
which is now being undertaken by a sub- 
committee of the House Public Works Com- 
mittee, is an outgrowth of a bill, S. 671, 87th 
Congress, ist session, introduced by Senator 
SPARKMAN and referred to the Senate Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee. The staff 
work on this bill was done by this commit- 
tee's staff. 


SMALL BUSINESS AND THE EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK 


The operations of the Export-Import Bank 
have an important bearing upon the role of 
small business in the economy. Under the 
insurance program of the Bank, an exporter 
is permitted to extend credit to oversea cus- 
tomers with assurance that unforeseen de- 
velopments abroad will not expose him to 
large losses or seriously impair his working 
capital. Exporters who have insurance find it 
easier to get financing for their transactions 
from commercial banks, to which the policies 
or their proceeds may be assigned. Accord- 
ing to the testimony on March 27, 1963, of the 
President of the Export-Import Bank before 
the House Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, from its beginning in February 1962 
through February 15, 1963, FCIA issued 1,240 
comprehensive policies in the amount of ap- 
proximately $500 million. Of these policies 
more than 150 were issued to small- and 
medium-sized companies that never exported 
before. The Bank and FCIA have deter- 
mined not to turn down any application be- 
cause of lack of previous experience in ex- 
porting or because of the smallness of the 
applicant. 

Under the enlarged program of commercial 
bank guarantees of the Export-Import Bank, 
exporters can obtain nonrecourse financing 
of medium-term transactions by commercial 
banks under guarantees of the Export-Import 
Bank. As mentioned earlier, the Eximbank 
provides the commercial bank with a politi- 
cal-risk guarantee on the early maturities of 
a medium-term transaction (for which the 
commercial bank assumes the credit risks) 
and a guarantee covering both political and 
credit risks on the remainder of the term 
of the transaction. In turn, the commercial 
bank has to furnish funds to finance the 
transactions without recourse on the ex- 
porter. In almost all cases, there must also 
be a cash payment by the buyer (10 to 20 
percent) and a 15-percent nonguaranteed 
participation by the exporter. During the 
first 15 months of this program ending De- 
cember 31, 1962, acording to the President of 
the Export-Import Bank, the Bank had 
issued guarantees in the face amount of $350 
million. Aside from aircraft and commodi- 
ties, the guaranteed loan to exporters and 
commercial banks was small—an average of 
about $150,000, with nearly one-fourth of the 
transactions less than 625,000. 
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Under the project lending program of the 
Eximbank, a project loan often inyolves the 
sale of a large complex piece of industrial 
equipment or a multitude of equipment and 
service items. In these sales, the prime con- 
tractor usually subcontracts a substantial 
part of the work to other concerns, often 
small businessmen. For one manufacturing 
plant of Compania de Acero del Pacifico of 
Chile, financed in part by the Bank, over 
3,000 orders were placed with 900 suppliers. 
For a jet aircraft contract, there were some 
2,000 subcontractors in 38 States. The small- 
est transaction ever financed directly by the 
Bank was the sale by a small company in 
Georgia of a disk harrow for $885, the Bank's 
credit being $550. 

The Bank has furnished booklets and other 
information to the Small Business Admin- 
istration to be distributed by its regional 
offices for the information of small busi- 
nesses. The Bank also furnishes the Small 
Business Administration with announce- 
ments of all project loans in order that small 
exporters may become acquainted with the 
opportunity to participate in subcontract- 
ing under large export sales. At the sug- 
gestion of the Eximbank, the American Bank- 
ers Association has recently published a bul- 
letin, “World Trade Is Banking’s Business,” 
which describes and endorses the guarantee 
and insurance programs of the Eximbank 
for the opportunities they afford to producers 
to enter foreign markets and increase U.S. 
exports. This booklet was sent to 17,000 
member banks of the ABA. To stimulate 
further interest in the Bank's services, meet- 
ings with bankers and exporters, both large 
and small, have been held in various parts of 
the country. 

The chairman of the board of the National 
Small Business Association, a manufacturer 
in Indianapolis, Ind., who is also a member 
of the National Advisory Council of the 
Small Business Administration, endorsed the 
program of the Eximbank and indicated his 
support of the proposed legislation to ex- 
tend the life of the Bank and increase its 
funds. He said: 

“There are many areas, particularly for 
the small business exporter, where the mat- 
ter of foreign credit is probably much more 
important than the matter of price. The 
services of the Bank in meeting the credit 
problem, and in protecting against politi- 
cal risk certainly make possible a large vol- 
ume of export business which otherwise 
could never take place. * the guar- 
antee of commercial bank loans by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank has been extremely help- 
ful in facilitating the expansion of small 
business exports.” 

While the policy of the Export-Import 
Bank has been to expand its guarantee pro- 
gram for medium-term export credits, it 
has relied on insurance to meet the need 
for assisting short-term transactions (up to 
180 days). 

As was brought out in the following 
colloquy between Representative Reuss and 
Mr. Linder in the House hearings: 

“Mr. Reuss. I note on the bottom of page 7 
of your prepared statement, when you were 
discussing guarantees and insurance, you 
say that you don’t need any guarantee pro- 
gram for short-term paper; that is, a year or 
under, because the insurance program fully 
meets the existing need. 

“I have a little difficulty in grasping that. 
The insurance program on credits of up to 
1 year would simply say that if the debtor 
goes broke, or if there is political expropri- 
ation, then the U.S. firm that is making the 
export will be made whole. But what does 
that firm do about its banking? We assume 
a perfectly sound debtor and an exemplary 
country of destination. Isn't there a gap in 
our export financing there? 

“Mr. LINDER. I don’t think so, sir. May I 
explain that most short-term transactions 
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all over the world, even in a country which 
is more dependent than we are on exports— 
the United Kingdom is an example—are 
financed by the seller using his normal line 
of credit or using no credit. The best proof 
is that the Export Credit Guarantee Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade which we know 
pretty well manages to insure 20 percent of 
the United Kingdom's exports, and of that, 
some three-quarters are on a short-term 


“Mr. Reuss. Some three-quarters of it is 
short term. 

“Mr. LINDER. Is short term. 

“We do not anticipate getting to so high 
a percentage. In the first place, their in- 
surance program is intensively sold through- 
out the small area that comprises England. 
In the second place, England has, of course, 
no big bulk commodities to export which 
loom large in our figures. That is to say, 
they don’t export wheat; they don’t export 
cotton or lumber. They do very little coal 
exporting nowadays. All of these we export 
and these items loom rather large in our 
figures. 

“Now, the short-term sale, is for the most 
part arranged on the basis of either cash 
against documents or payment immediately 
on arrival or on open account. That is, a 
buyer and a seller have been doing business 
for a long time and the buyer gets 30 or 60 
days. As he pays one bill, he is incurring a 
new liability, and this goes on in much the 
same way as domestic business is conducted, 

“Where, however, the seller feels he needs 
protection on the short term, what he wants 
is an insurance policy. If he needs credit 
from the bank in order to accommodate the 
needs of a buyer, he can take that insur- 
ance policy to his bank and use it as specific 
collateral, If the bank knows that he is in- 
sured, the chances are that he is going to be 
able to get his funds through normal com- 
mercial arrangements, 

“I may say that none of the banks who are 
most anxious to have us provide guarantees 
for the medium-term transactions which for 
the most part run from 181 days to 5 years 
have suggested that we provide comparable 
facilities for short term. It would be 
mechanically impossible for us to work this 
out with the commercial banks on the same 
basis that we would work out our medium- 
term guarantees. 

“What I was referring to here, sir, was the 
fact that we did not have a comparable rela- 
tionship with the commercial banks on the 
short term and I hope I have explained why.” 

The committee recognizes the force of Mr. 
Linder's remarks but urges that the Export- 
Import Bank and the Small Business Ad- 
ministration consult together to assure that 
there exists no credit gap in this area for 
small business. 

SENATE COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CUR- 
RENCY HEARINGS, REPORTS, AND PUBLICA- 
TIONS RELATING TO SMALL BUSINESS PRIOR 
TO FORMATION OF SMALL BUSINESS SUB- 
COMMITTEE 

SEVENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS 

Conversion of Small Business Enterprise 
to War Production: Hearings, part 1, Feb- 
ruary 17, 18, 19, 24, 26, and March 4, 1942; 
part 2, March 11, 18, 20, 24, 1942 (S. 2250). 
Senate Report 1219. Public Law 603 (Smaller 
War Plants Act). 

SEVENTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS 

To amend the act entitled “An act to mo- 
bilize the productive facilities of small busi- 
ness in the interests of successful prosecution 
of the war, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 11, 1942 (S. 2004). Senate Report 999. 
Public Law 474. 

SEVENTY-NINTH CONGRESS 

Extending the Life of Smaller War Plants 
Corporation: Hearing, February 6, 1945 (S. 
105). Senate Report 45. Public Law 42. 
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Establishment of a Permanent Small Busi- 
ness Finance Corporation: Hearing, July 25, 
1946—not printed (S. 1320). 


EIGHTIETH CONGRESS 


To Make Credit Available to Small Busi- 
ness Enterprise and To Continue the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation for the Pur- 
pose of Effectuating a Policy of Credit 
Assistance to Competitive Small Business 
Enterprise (S. 217): Hearing, March 25, 1947 
(not printed). 

Federal Reserve Assistance in Financing 
Small Business: Hearing, April 17, 1947 (S. 
408). Senate Report 145. 

To Encourage Fuller Participation by 
Small Business Concerns in Soundly Ex- 
panded Foreign Trade Through Government 
Insurance for U.S. Exports (S. 414): Hear- 
ings, March 25 and April 8, 1957. 

To Ratify and Confirm Amendments to 
Certain Contracts for the Furnishing of 
Petroleum Products to the United States (S. 
1857): Senate Report 1560 (S. 1857). Pub- 
lic Law 770 (H.R. 4659). 

To Amend the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act, As Amended, and for Other 
2287); Senate Report 974. 


To Amend the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act (H.R. 2535): Senate Report 
73. Recommitted to committee April 24, 
1947. Hearing, June 6, 1947 (not printed). 


EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS 


Extension of Voluntary Agreements: Hear- 
ing, January 27, 1949 (S. 547). Senate Re- 
port 23. Public Law 6. 

Continue Authority for Export Control: 
Hearings, January 28, February 1, 2, and 3, 
1949 (S. 548). Senate Report 31. Public 
Law 11. 

Special Committee To Study Problems of 
Small Business: Hearing, February 15, 1949 
(S. Res. 29 and S. Res. 55). Senate Report 
128. 

Funds for small business: Hearing, April 
6. 1949 (S. Res. 101). (mot printed). Senate 
Report 218. 

Plans of ECA with reference to small busi- 
ness: Hearing, June 6, 1949. 

Petroleum prices: Hearings, June 29, 30, 
1949. 

Effect of economic power, of labor unions 
upon banking and credit policies, small 
business enterprises, consumers’ prices, and 
national economic. stabilization: Hearings, 
June 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, August 1, 2, 9, 10, 11, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 24, 25, and 26, 1949. 

To amend the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Act, as amended: Hearings, August 
2, 3, 11, 12, and 19, 1949 (S. 2344). 

Problems of independent small business— 
Lustron dealers: Hearings, March 1, 1950. 

Small business: Hearings, June 22, 23, 27, 
and 28, 1950 (S. 529, S. 2943, S. 2947, S. 2975, 
S. 3386, and S. 3625). Senate Report 1328 
(S, 2943). 

Defense Production Act of 1950: Hearings, 
July 24, 25, 26, and 27, 1950. Supplemental 
Hearing August 7. Senate Report 2250 (S. 
3936). Public Law 774 (H.R. 9176). 

Report of Subcommittee on Small Busi- 
ness, with recommendations: Senate Report 
1263. r 

EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRESS 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation: 
Hearings, April 27, 30, May 1, 2, 22, and 23, 
1951 (S. 514, S. 515, S. 1116, S. 1123, S. 1329, 
S. 1376, and 8.J. Res. 44). 

Amendments to the Defense Production 
Act of 1950: Hearings, May 7, 8, 9, 11, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 28, 29, 
30, 31, June 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, August 30 and 31, 
1951 (S. 1397, S. 1928, S. 2048, and S. 2073). 

Special Subcommittee on Aid to Small 
Business: Hearing, July 10, 1951 (S. 1329, S. 
1397, S. 1542, S. 1543, and S.J. Res. 49). 

Joint hearings before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and Select Commit- 
tees on Small Business, to hear Charles E. 
Wilson, Director, Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
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tion, and Manly Fleischmann, Administra- 
tor, National Production Administration, on 
Production and Allocations: Hearing, Octo- 
ber 12, 1951. 

To Amend the Defense Production Act of 
1950, and for Other Purposes: Report 470 
(S. 1717). Public Law 96. (Created Small 
War Plants Administration.) 

Authorizing the Select Committee on Small 
Business To Employ Temporary Personnel 
During the 82d Congress: Senate Report 73 
(S. Res. 42). 

To Investigate Problems Relating to Bank- 
ing and Credit Legislation, Small Business, 
and Economic Stabilization: Senate Report 
79 (S. Res. 64). 

To continue for a temporary period the 
Defense Production Act of 1950; the Housing 
and Rent Act of 1947, as amended; and for 
other purposes: Passed Senate June 29, 1951 
(no report). Public Law 69. 

EIGHTY-THIRD CONGRESS 

Government Lending Agencies: Hearings, 
May 20, 21, 22, 25, 26, 27, July 13, and 14, 
1953 (S. 892, S. 1523, S. 1559, S. 1771, S. 1907, 
S. 1912, S. 1913, and H.R. 5141). Senate Re- 
port 604 (S. 1523). Public Law 163 (Small 
Business Act of 1953). 

To Amend Section 205 of the Small Busi- 
ness Act of 1953: Senate Report 834 (H.R. 
6648). 

EIGHTY-FOURTH CONGRESS 

Extension of Small Business Administra- 
tion: Hearings, May 5, 9, and 11, 1955 (S. 16, 
S. 150, S. 381, S. 382, S. 383, S. 1500, and S. 
1802). Senate Report 405 (S. 2127). Pub- 
lic Law 268. 

Defense Production Act Amendments of 
1955: Hearings, June 20, 21, and 27, 1955 (S. 
2163 and S. 2165). Senate Report 696 (S. 
2391). Public Law 295. 

SBA Disaster Loans: Hearing, January 
16, 1956 (S. 2775, S. 2856, and S. 2866). Sen- 
ate Report 1405 (S. 2960). Public Law 402 
(H.R. 7871). 

Defense Production Act Amendments of 
5 — Hearings, April 23, and 25, 1956 (8. 

To extend for temporary period the Small 
Business Act of 1953: Senate Report No. 639 
(S.J. Res. 85). Public Law 119, 


EIGHTY-FIFTH CONGRESS 


Increased Loan Authority for SBA: Hear- 
ing, January 22, 1957 (S. 637). Senate Re- 
port 12. Public Law 85-4. 

Credit Needs of Small Business: Hearings, 
June 3, 4, 5, 6, 10, 11, 13, 18, 20, 1957; May 
23, 1958 (S. 55, S. 244, S. 246, S. 300, S. 545, 
S. 719, S. 720. S. 1762, S. 1789, S. 1992; S. 2160, 
S. 2184, S. 2185, S. 2286, S. 2729, S. 2825, S. 
2993, S. 3319, S. 3434, S. 3453, S. 3664, S. 
3791, S. Res. 138, and H.R. 7963). Senate 
Report 1714 (H.R. 7963). Public Law 85- 
536 (Small Business Act). 

Small Business Disaster Loans: Hearing, 
January 22, 1958 (S. 2918, S. 2920, and 8. 
2959). Senate Report 1185 (S. 2920). Public 
Law 85-335. 

Financing Small Business: Hearings, April 
21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 28, 29, 30, May 1, and 2, 
1958 (S. 2160, S. 2185, S. 2286, S. 3191, S. 
3643, and S. 3651). Senate Report 1652 (S. 
3651). Public Law 85-699. (Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958.) 

To Amend and Extend the Small Business 
Act: Senate Report 597 (S. 2504). Public 
Law 85-120. 

Financing Small Business, report by Fed- 
eral Reserve System, April 11, 1958 (Commit- 
tee Print). Development Corporations and 
Authorities (Committee Print). 

EIGHTY-SIXTH CONGRESS 

Small Business Amendments of 1959: Hear- 
ings, June 22, 29, 30, July 1, 7, 20, 21, and 
22, 1959 (S. 1340, S. 1351, S. 1609, S. 1666, S. 
1777, S. 1879, S. 2032, and S. 2139). 

Amendments to Small Business Invest- 
ment Act: Senate Report 833 (S. 2611). 
Public Law 86-502. 
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Amending the Small Business Act: Senate 
Report 834 (S. 2612). Public Law 86-367. 

To amend the Small Business Act so as to 
authorize an additional $150 million for 
loans to small businesses, and for other pur- 
poses: Senate Report 1748 (H.R. 11207). 

Development Corporations and Authori- 
tles—Revised (Committee Print). 


EIGHTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS 


Small Business Act Amendments of 1961: 
Hearings, March 16, 16, 17, and April 24, 
1961 (S. 836). Senate Report 802. Public 
Law 87-305. 

Small Business Investment Act, 1961: 
Hearings, July 31, and August 2, 1961 (S. 
902), Senate Report 801. Public Law 87-341. 

SBA Amendments of 1962: Hearing, April 
12, 1962 (S. 2970). Senate Report 1542. 
Public Law 87-550. 

Construction Set-Aside Amendments: 
Hearings, June 7, 8, and 26, 1962 (S. 1863 and 
S. 3096). 

Disaster loans to small business concerns 
which suffer economic injury due to federally 
aided highway construction programs (S. 


1803): Included in section 305 of S. 1922 
(Housing Act of 1961). Senate Report 281 
(S. 1922). Public Law 87-70. 


Section-by-section summary of the pro- 
visions of S. 1922, the Housing Act of 1961, 
as reported to the Senate (committee print). 

Section-by-section summary of the pro- 
visions of S. 1922, the Housing Act of 1961 
(Public Law 87-70) (committee print). 

EIGHTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS 

Construction Set-Asides, 1963: Hearings, 
May 7, 8, and 9, 1963 (S. 757). 

SBA and SBIC Amendments, 1963: Hear- 
ings, May 14 and 15, 1963 (S. 298 and S. 1309). 

Conflicts of Interest in the SBIC Program: 
Hearing, September 5, 1963 (S. 298). 

Since the time of the preparation of this 
memorandum, S. 1309 has been enacted into 
law, becoming Public Law 88-264, approved 
February 5, 1964. This act broadens the 
present casual basis for disaster loans made 
to small businesses which have suffered 
economic injury to cover all types of natural 
disasters. It would also provide criminal 
penalties for any person who with intent to 
defraud steals property which has been mort- 
gaged to SBA as security for a loan. 

S. 298 has also been enacted into law, be- 
coming Public Law 88-273, approved Feb- 
ruary 28, 1964. This act among other things, 
increases the amount of money that small 
business investment companies can borrow 
from the Small Business Administration. It 
permits SBIC’s to invest funds not reason- 
ably needed for their operations in any in- 
stitution the accounts of which are insured 
by the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. It also directs the Small Busi- 
ness Administration to issue regulations re- 
garding conflicts of interest in the small 
business investment company program. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I congrat- 
ulate the Senator from Nebraska on his 
fine and reasoned presentation concern- 
ing the question of the seating of PIERRE 
SALINGER. I believe that the questions 
that were to be resolved and the argu- 
ments and conclusions contained on 
pages 4 to 7 of the report and in appen- 
dix 3, containing a memorandum pre- 
pared by the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice of the Library of Congress, should 
also be included in the Recorp, in view 
of the fact that agreement was given to 
have the minority views inserted. Ac- 
cordingly, I ask unanimous consent that 
they be inserted in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


QUESTIONS To BE RESOLVED BY THE COMMITTEE 
ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION AND THE 
U.S. SENATE 
1. Can the Governor of a State appoint a 

person who possesses the qualifications for 
the office of U.S. Senator as established by 
article I, section 3, clause 3, of the U.S. Con- 
stitution, even though that person may not 
be fully qualified under the constitutional 
provisions and the laws of the State con- 
cerned? 

2. Can the oath of office as U.S. Senator 
be validly administered to such an ap- 
pointee? 

3. Did the Governor of the State of Call- 
fornia possess the power to appoint PIERRE 
SALINGER to fill the vacancy in the U.S. Sen- 
ate from that State? 

4, Does PIERRE SALINGER the nec- 
essary qualifications to be a U.S. Senator? 


ARGUMENT 


The proposition that the 17th amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution, authorizing a State 
legislature to empower the executive thereof 
to make temporary appointments to fill va- 
cancies in the Senate as the legislature may 
direct, places a limitation upon the power of 
the executive to appoint is not tenable. 

The 17th amendment grants to a State 
legislature the power either to authorize or 
not to authorize the executive to make 
temporary appointments. 

That amendment also empowers a State 
legislature to enact election procedures gov- 
erning the time period during which the 
appointee shall serve in the Senate prior to 
the issuance of writs for a special election 
or the date of a general election. 

It was never contemplated that the U.S. 
Constitution would delegate poWer to State 
legislatures to enlarge upon or affect in any 
manner the qualifications of persons elected 
or appointed to the Senate of the United 
States, as set forth in article I, section 3, 
clause 3 of the Constitution. 

Following the ratification of the 17th 
amendment, the several States enacted laws 
authorizing the executive authority to make 
temporary appointments to the Senate. For- 
ty-five of the States have adopted in their 
laws empowering the executives to make ap- 
pointments to fill vacancies almost the iden- 
tical language of the 17th amendment; i.e., 
“temporary appointment” of a person, of a 
Senator, of some suitable person, some per- 
son, without defining in any manner the 
qualifications of such appointee. 

Only five States have adopted laws which 
purport to limit the power of the executive 
authority to appoint a person to fill a vacan- 
cy... Constitutional authorities hold that 
those words of limitation are neither con- 
stitutional nor enforcible. 

An argument has been made by those who 
challenge the validity of the appointment 
of Senator SaLinczr that if section 25001 of 
the California Elections Code is unconstitu- 
tional because it requires the appointment 
of an elector of California to fill the vacancy 
in the U.S. Senate, then the entire section 
is null and void and, consequently, the Gov- 
ernor of California has no power to appoint 
at all. In the opinion of the committee, this 
argument is simply without merit. (See the 
memorandum from the American Law Divi- 
sion, Legislative Reference Service, Library 
of Congress (app. 3).) 

It is well settled that the qualifications 
established by the U.S. Constitution for the 
office of U.S. Senator are exclusive, and a 
State cannot, by constitutional or statutory 
provisions, add to or enlarge upon those 
qualifications. State v. Crane (197 P. 2d 
864 (Wyo. 1948)), and cases cited therein; 
Stockton v. McFarland (56 Ariz. 138 (1940) ); 
opinion of the attorney general of the State 
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of California (app. 2). See also the case of 
Hellman v. Collier (217 Ind. 93 (1958)), 
wherein the court held that a candidate for 
the office of U.S. Representative need not be 
a resident of the congressional district from 
which he sought election. 

A compelling argument in opposition to 
the contention of a State that it may estab- 
lish qualifications such as residence as an 
enlargement of the U.S. constitutional quali- 
fications may be found in the legislative his- 
tory of the Constitution. At a meeting of 
the Constitutional Convention an attempt 
was made to introduce a qualification of 1 
year’s residence before election to the House 
of Representatives. That effort was defeated 
with six States voting against it, four States 
voting in favor of it, and one State divided 
(Journal of the Constitutional Convention, 
pp. 224-225). 

An argument has been made by those who 
challenge the validity of the appointment of 
Senator SALINGER that such appointment is 
invalid because section 25001 of the Cali- 
fornia Elections Code requires the appoint- 
ment of an “elector” of California to fill a 
vacancy in the U.S. Senate, and that since 
Mr, SALINGER does not qualify as an elector 
under that provision his appointment by the 
Governor is contrary to State law. 

Whether Mr. Salinger qualifies as an elec- 
tor within the statutory terms may be de- 
bated, but State statutory provisions cannot 
create additional qualifications for the office 
of U.S. Senator. To the extent State law con- 
flicts with the Federal Constitution, it has no 
meaningful effect. 

It is well settled under the provisions of 
article I, section 5, clause 1, of the U.S. Con- 
stitution, that each House of Congress is the 
sole and exclusive judge of the elections, re- 
turns, and qualifications of its own Members 
(Barry v. United States, 279 U.S. 597 (1929); 
Keogh v. Horner, 8 F. Supp. 933 (1934)). 

Volume 107 of the American Law Reports, 
Annotated, beginning at page 206, contains 
a thorough and well-documented review of 
the whole body of law and precedents, Fed- 
eral and State, with respect to qualifications 
of Members of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives; the sole and exclusive jur- 
isdiction of each House to judge the elections, 
returns, and qualifications of its own Mem- 
bers; and the lack of jurisdiction in the 
courts, both Federal and State, to determine 
the legality of election, appointment, or seat- 
ing of a Member of either House of the 
Congress. 

Senate Document No. 71, of the 87th Con- 
gress, 2d session, published in 1962 and en- 
titled, “Senate Election, Expulsion, and Cen- 
sure Cases From 1789 to 1960,” contains all 
reported cases involving Senators and candi- 
dates for the Senate during those years. 
That document on page VII records the Sen- 
ate Committee on Privileges and Elections as 
stating in a 1921 report that: 

“The Senate is jealous of its constitution- 
al right to be ‘the judge of the elections, re- 
turns, and qualifications of its own Mem- 
bers'.“ 

Article I, section 3, clause 3, of the Con- 
stitution of the United States sets forth the 
sole qualifications for Members of the U.S. 
Senate. It requires that a Senator must 
have reached the age of 30 years, be 9 years 
a citizen of the United States and be an 
inhabitant of the State which he represents. 
PIERRE SALINGER is more than 30 years of age, 
has been a citizen of the United States for 
more than 9 years, and was, when appointed, 
an inhabitant of the State of California. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is the judgment of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration that all four of 
the questions presented earlier in this report 
must be answered in the affirmative: 

1. The Governor of a State may appoint 
a person who possesses the qualifications 
for the office of U.S. Senator as established 
by article I, section 3, clause 3, of the U.S. 
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Constitution even though that person may 
not be fully qualified under the constitu- 
tional provisions and the laws of the State 
concerned. 

The courts have uniformly held that States 
cannot violate the provisions of the U.S, Con- 
stitution. Laws are construed very carefully 
in order to give full faith and credit to the 
enactments of sovereign States. However, 
where a clear conflict of laws exists between 
the provisions of the U.S. Constitution and 
those of the constitution of a State, those 
sections, words, and phrases of State law 
which are violative of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, the supreme law of the land, must fall. 

The courts have consistently held, however, 
that where State laws which infringe upon 
or conflict with the U.S. Constitution are 
severable, then only those portions that con- 
flict will fall and all other portions will stand, 

2. Under article I, section 5, clause 1, the 
Senate is the sole and exclusive judge of 
the elections, returns, and qualifications of 
its own Members. Pursuant to this author- 
ity, the oath of office was properly and validly 
administered to the appointee in the instant 
case. 

8. The Governor of the State of California 
was empowered to fill the vacancy in the 
U.S. Senate from that State by the appoint- 
ment of PIERRE SALINGER. To the extent that 
the provisions of California law require the 
appointment of an elector of that State, they 
infringe upon the Federal Constitution be- 
cause they seek to enlarge upon the qual- 
ifications for U.S. Senator. The portion of 
section 25001 of the California Elections 
Code authorizing the Governor to appoint a 
person who possesses the qualifications for 
the office to the U.S. Senate is valid as clearly 
authorized by the provisions of the 17th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. This part of the section can 
stand alone and remain in force since it can 
be separated from the Invalid part of that 
section. 

4, PIERRE SALINGER is both de facto and de 
jure a U.S. Senator from the State of Cali- 
fornia. He has been validly appointed by 
the Governor of his State; he has executed 
the required oath of office; and he possesses 
the constitutionally prescribed qualifications. 

Finally, the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration finds that the credentials of 
PIERRE SALINGER (app. 1) are in proper order, 
that the oath of office was administered to 
him on legal and valid grounds, and no rea- 
son exists in fact or law to alter that action. 

Accordingly, the Committee on Rules and 
Administration is reporting favorably the 
following original resolution: 

“Resolved, That PIERRÈ SALINGER is en- 
titled to a seat in the United States Senate 
as a Senator from the State of California.” 

With the recommendation that it be agreed 
to by the Senate. 


APPENDIX 3 


MEMORANDUM FROM THE AMERICAN LAW DivI- 
SION, LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, LI- 
BRARY OF CONGRESS, RE EFFECT OF SUPPOSED 
INVALIDITY OF SECTION 25001 oF THE CALI- 
FORNIA ELECTIONS CODE ' 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., August 10, 1964. 
To: Senate Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections (Attention: Mr. Duffy). 
From: American Law Division. 
Subject: Effect of supposed invalidity of sec- 
tion 25001, California Elections Code. 
In reference to your request for a state- 
ment on the charge that section 25001 of the 
California Elections Code is invalid because 


The attached has been prepared for the 
personal use of the Member requesting it in 
conformance with his directions and is not 
intended to represent the opinion of the au- 
thor or the Legislative Reference Service. 
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it requires the appointment of an elector 
of California to fill a vacancy in the U.S. 
Senate, and consequently the Governor has 
no power to appoint, the following is sug- 
gested for your consideration: 

As for the charge that section 25001 of the 
California Elections Code is invalid and 
thus the Governor of California had no au- 
thority to appoint Senator SALINGER, this 
is wholly without merit. 

The California courts have consistently 
held that a law which is unconstitutional 
in part only is not to be held wholly void 
unless the invalid portion is so important 
to the general plan and operation of the 
law in its entirety as to reasonably lead to 
the conclusion that the law would not have 
been adopted if the legislature had perceived 
the invalidity of the part so held to be un- 
constitutional (see In Re Phillips Estate, 
203 Cal. 106, 263 P. 1017, 1020 (1928): Ex 
parte Frazer, 54 Cal. 94; People v. Perry, 79 
Cal. 105, 21 P. 423; People v. McFadden, 81 
Cal. 496, 22 P. 851; McGowan v. McDonald, 
111 Cal, 65, 43 P. 418; People v. Hill, 7 Cal. 
103; People v. Burbank, 12 Cal. 393; Niells v. 
Sargent, 36 Cal. 382; Ex parte Ge ino, 143 
Cal. 412, 77 P. 166; In re Bell, 19 Cal. 2d 488, 
122 P. 2d 22). Such invalid provisions will 
not vitiate the whole act unless it would be 
impossible to Maintain it without them, 
(See abov..) The scope of the interpreta- 
tion is indicated in People v. McCaughan, 
49 Cal. 2d 409, 317 P. 2d 974, 979 (1957), 
where the court excised several qualifying 
words from one sentence of a misdemeanor 
statute and held the remainder constitu- 
tional. Consequently, the fact that section 
25001 contains the added qualification of 
“elector” does not vitiate the rest of the 
statute relating to the Governor's authority 
to fill vacancies from the State in the 
U.S. Senate by appointment. 

Furthermore, even assuming that the 
charge were correct, the authority of the 
Governor would not be abrogated for “the 
general rule is that when an official person 
or body has apparent authority to appoint 
to public office, and apparently exercises such 
authority, and the person so appointed enters 
on such office, and performs its duties, he 
will be an officer de facto, notwithstanding 
there was want of power to appoint in the 
person who professed to do so * * +*+” (43 
American Jurisprudence, “Public Officers,” 
sec. 481, p. 233). The Governor of California 
is granted general authority under article 
5, section 8 of the California constitution 
to fill vacancies in any office where no mode 
is provided by the constitution or law for 
filling such vacancy. The authority to ap- 
point would exist even though section 25001 
were completely invalid. 

However, since the Senate is the final 
judge of the qualifications of its Members, 
it makes the ultimate determination on 
qualification, as the cases have held, despite 
the validity or invalidity of State statutes 
(see, for instance, the case of Senator Turn- 
bull of Illinois, 34th Cong., Ist sess., and 
Senator Faulkner of West Virginia, 50th 
Cong., Ist sess.). And a judgment by the 
Senate, although acting as a judicial body 
(see Barry v. U.S. ex rel. Cunningham, 279 
U.S. 597 (1929)), does not ex post facto 
invalidate a State qualifications statute. 
That function rests with the judiciary. 

ROBERT L. TIENKEN, 
Legislative Attorney. 


Mr. PELL. Also, I wish to place in the 
Recorp two case citations, as follows: 
State ex rel Johnson v. Crane, 197 P. 2d 
864 (Wyoming), 1948; and In re Opinion 
of the Judges, 116 NW. 2d 233 (South 
Dakota) 1962. 

Finally, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be inserted in 
the Record at this point n copy of the 
rejection of the petition for writ of 
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mandamus by the Supreme Court of the 
State of California. 

There being no objection, the order 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“ORDER DENYING ALTERNATIVE WRrIT—SAC. 
No. 7594 
“(In the Supreme Court of the State of 

California—in bank—Murphy v. Brown, 

etc., et al.) 


“Petition for writ of mandamus denied. 

“McCouch, J. is of the opinion that the 
writ should be granted.” 

I, William I, Sullivan, clerk of the Supreme 
Court of the State of California, do hereby 
certify that the preceding is a true copy of 
an order of this court, as shown by the rec- 
ords of my office. 

Witness my hand and the seal of the court 
this 10th day of August A.D. 1964. 

WILLIAM SULLIVAN, 
Clerk. 
By K. HAWKINS, 
Deputy Clerk. 
GIBSON, 
Chief of Justice. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I also make 
reference, without unduly encumbering 
the Recorp, to the fact that the senior 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL] 
read into the Recorp a few days ago the 
opinion of Attorney General Mosk. At 
this point I should like to read for the 
ReEcorpD that portion of his opinion which 
specifically refers to separability. He 
said, as shown on page 11 of the report: 

The portion of section 25001 of the elec- 
tions code authorizing the Governor to ap- 
point a person who possesses the qualifica- 
tions for the office to the US. Senate is valid 
as clearly authorized by the provisions of the 
17th amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. This part of the section can 
stand alone and remain in force since it can 
be separated from the invalid part of the 
section, namely, the elector requirement, 
since it constitutes a completely operative 
expression of the legislative intent. 


Finally, our own view rests on the fact 
that any qualifications added by a State 
body to those contained in the Constitu- 
tion are invalid. All the argument con- 
cerning the qualifications in California 
law, or even a decision of the Supreme 
Court of California, are extraneous to 
the central issue before the Senate, 
which is that the Senate is the supreme 
arbiter of the qualifications of its own 
Members. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield such time to the Senator from Utah 
as he may wish. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the statement 
made by the chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency with respect 
to the proposal to invade the jurisdic- 
tion of that committee by transferring 
to the Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness the power to make legislative refer- 
ences. 

As the chairman has so clearly pointed 
out, this proposal would involve a sub- 
stantial change in the organizational 
pattern of the Senate. Such a change 
should take place only after careful con- 
sideration and careful hearings by the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
and only after members of the Banking 
and Currency Committee, whose juris- 
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diction would be affected, have had an 
opportunity to present their views in the 
situation. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Would not an- 
other complication be presented for my 
distinguished colleague from Utah and 
my distinguished colleague from Ala- 
bama? If the proposed committee 
should become a standing committee, a 
choice would have to be made between 
the new standing committee and the 
Banking and Currency Committee. Sen- 
ators would have to get off one or the 
other. They could not have that dual 
responsibility. 

Mr. BENNETT. That would be true 
of the Senator from Alabama. I am not 
a member of the Committee on Small 
Business, but at one time I had the privi- 
lege of serving as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Small Business of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

We are in a peculiar situation. We are 
attacking a proposal before it has been 
made by its proponent. But because the 
chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee took the opportunity to point 
out a weakness of this proposal, I wanted 
to associate myself with his position and 
call upon the Members of the Senate to 
reject this proposal. If the Senate 
should determine at a later time that 
the relative responsibilities and jurisdic- 
tions of the two committees should be 
reviewed, and that it should change the 
organizational pattern of the Senate set 
up by the Reorganization Act of 1946, 
ample time should be given for study. 

The Small Business Administration, 
which was set up after studies by the 
Banking and Currency Committee, whose 
jurisdiction then was not challenged, is 
now interlocked with the Area Rede- 
velopment Administration and with the 
Housing Administration, both of which 
are still subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Banking and Currency Committee. 

I think we would create many jurisdic- 
tional problems if we permitted to be 
transferred from the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee to the other commit- 
tee the power to handle legislative prob- 
lems. We would soon find ourselves in 
direct jurisdictional conflicts with respect 
to proposals which would affect, directly 
or indirectly, the housing program or the 
program of the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration. Both those programs were 
created as a result of action which origi- 
nated in and was studied by the Banking 
and Currency Committee. 

I can realize the political appeal that 
may exist at this time in a proposal to 
transfer these powers to a committee 
with the title of Select Committee on 
Small Business, but I believe the juris- 
diction of the Banking and Currency 
Committee is broader. Its experience 
and background are broader. I would 
hope, at this late hour in the session of 
the Senate this year, with only a limited 
time remaining, that we would not open 
up this Pandora’s box and disturb the 
pattern of the Senate as organized under 
the Legislative Reorganization Act. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President—— 


President, 
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Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I have the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have totally extrane- 
ous business. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I wish 
to offer an amendment. 

Mr, JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, it is my intention to ask for 
a vote on Senate Resolution 315, but the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont 
(Mr, Prouty] says he wishes to offer an 
amendment to the resolution. I do not 
know any good way I can prevent him 
from doing so. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Who has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina has the 
floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. I wish to be recognized 
when the Senator is through. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Carolina yield? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. For 
a question? I yield, without losing the 
floor. 

Mr. MILLER. I ask the Senator to 
yield for a brief statement as a founda- 
tion for a question. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield for that purpose. 

Mr. MILLER. My statement is a 
foundation for a question with respect 
to an article which appeared in the Au- 
gust 11 issue of the Washington Post, 
with the dateline San Francisco, in which 
a commentary on the particular matter 
under consideration by the Senate was 
made; also, it quoted a statement of the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL]. It 
was to this subcommittee that the matter 
had been referred. The statement reads 
as follows: 

Pett said the California Supreme Court 
ruling would have no bearing on the com- 
mittee’s decision. 


My question is whether, first of all, 
this is an accurate statement; secondly, 
if it is an accurate statement, why should 
it be said that the opinion of the highest 
court of the State of California on this 
subject would not have any bearing on 
the committee’s decision? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
shall refer that question to the chairman 
of the subcommittee, the Senator from 
Rhode Island, who is purported to have 
made that statement. I cannot very 
well answer that question myself. 

Mr. PELL. The statement is accurate. 
I said so at that time, and I believe so 
now. As I said a few moments ago on 
the floor of the Senate, the central ques- 
tion at issue is whether the Senate itself 
is the final arbiter of the qualifications 
of its Members. 

I said that it made no difference 
whether the Supreme Court of California 
ruled in favor of or against the seating 
of the Senator, because the ruling could 
not be used as substantive evidence so 
far as our views were concerned. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PELL. I yield. 
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Mr. MILLER. I have always under- 
stood that there never was any issue over 
the question of whether or not the Sen- 
ate had complete and sole jurisdiction 
over this particular subject. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. MILLER. I do not believe that 
that question was at issue at all. It 
seems to me that the issue, assuming and 
granting that the Senate is the sole 
arbiter of this question, was how it exer- 
cised this jurisdiction and how it decided 
this case. That, it seems to me, is the 
real question. In reaching a sound judg- 
ment and in arriving at its decision, it 
seems to me that the ruling of the high- 
est court of the State of California would 
be most relevant. If I had had the privi- 
lege of being a member of the subcom- 
mittee considering this subject, I believe 
that I would have wished to determine 
what the decision of the highest court of 
the State of California was in interpret- 
ing the State statutes. Sitting as a 
member of the subcommittee, I would 
have carte blanche in making up my own 
mind. That is the real thrust of my 
argument. 

Mr. PELL. As a matter of interest, 
may I ask whether the Senator is aware 
of the decision of the Supreme Court of 
California? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes; however, it was 
my understanding that the decision was 
rendered after the Senator from Rhode 
Island made the statement to which I 
have referred. 

Mr. PELL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MILLER. I would not have 
worried about it so much if the supreme 
court’s decision had been rendered be- 
fore the statement was made. It seems 
to me that in reinforcing the subcom- 
mittee’s opinion on this matter, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee would have wished to say that the 
decision of the highest court of the State 
of California had a bearing on how the 
committee would arrive at its judgment 
on this question, which is under our 
sole jurisdiction. However, that was not 
the case. The failure to make such a 
statement, and, in fact, the statement 
to the complete contrary, namely, “We 
don’t care what the State of California 
has to say on this subject, because we 
are going to make up our own minds,” 
did not seem to me to be as responsive 
to the situation as it should have been. 

Mr. PELL. That is where the Senator 
and I must agree to disagree. If the 
Supreme Court of California had ren- 
dered its decision prior to that time, 
either contrary to or favoring our view, 
it would not have affected my judg- 
ment. I continue to refer back to the 
Constitution as my basis. 

Mr. MILLER. Apropos of what the 
Senator has said, I should have had no 
particular objection if he had been 
quoted as saying, “The California Su- 
preme Court’s ruling would have no bear- 
ing on my decision as a member of the 
subcommittee.” That is not what he 
said. He said that the California Su- 
preme Court’s ruling would have no bear- 
ing on the committee’s decision. There- 
fore it seemed to me that he was speak- 
ing for the committee. 
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Mr. PELL. The Senator is correct. 
I should not have used words which im- 
plied that I was speaking for the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] or the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. I used 
the word “committee” in a broad sense. 
It was my view as chairman of the sub- 
committee on what was in question. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky, 
who is a member of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I wish 
to address myself to the question before 
the Senate. I am not a member of the 
Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions of the Rules Committee which con- 
ducted the hearings, and which heard 
the arguments, both for and against the 
seating of Mr. SALINGER. However, I 
am a member of the Senate Committee 
on Rules, and I had to make my decision. 
I voted to sustain the majority finding. 

It might have been helpful if the com- 
mittee had had the opinion of the 
highest court in the State of California. 
However, no opinion was rendered by 
that court in refusing the mandate to 
vacate the appointment made by the 
Governor of California. 

Today we must face the issue, for 
under the provisions of article I, section 
5, clause 1 of the Constitution each 
House of Congress is the sole and ex- 
clusive judge of elections, returns, and 
qualifications of its own Members. 

When Mr. SALINGER presented his 
credentials, I voted against seating him, 
until the validity of his appointment 
had been considered and determined by 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. Nevertheless, the Senate voted 
that he be seated without prejudice, 
awaiting the consideration of this mat- 
ter by the Rules Committee. 

My decision in this case is based upon 
my study and consideration of the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the 
California law, applicable to the case. 
These cases are difficult. Our decisions 
make precedents—good precedents, or 
bad precedents—but they make prece- 
dents which will be helpful or harmful 
in the future. In making a decision in 
this case, we must vote according to 
our understanding of the law, and with 
awareness of the effect of the precedent 
that we would establish with respect 
to similar cases that may come to the 
Senate in the future. 

I would have preferred that the Con- 
stitution had provided that a Member 
of the Senate, whether elected or ap- 
pointed, should be a resident of the 
State and an elector of the State. But 
the Constitution does not so provide. 
During the debates in the Constitutional 
Convention, this question was argued 
and voted upon. 

The framers of the Constitution, de- 
cided by vote that they would not include 
as one of the qualifications of a Member 
of the Senate that he be a resident or 
an elector of the State he represents. It 
was finally determined that the person 
elected need be an inhabitant—one who 
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lived in the State at the time of his elec- 
tion without any requirement as to 
length of residence, or his qualifications 
as a voter. Article I, section 3, clause 3 
of the U.S. Constitution provides only 
three qualifications for a member of the 
Senate. They have been read before, but 
I shall read them again. This is the 
relevant part: 

No person shall be a Senator who shall 
not have attained the age of thirty years and 
been nine years a citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an in- 
habitant of that State for which he shall be 
chosen. 


It may be repetitious to cite them 
again, but these three qualifications are: 
The person shall be 30 years of age; shall 
have been 9 years a citizen of the United 
States; and, at the time of election, must 
be an inhabitant of the State for which 
he shall be chosen. 

It has been argued that a distinction 
should be drawn between one who is 
elected by the citizens of the State and 
one who may be appointed to fill a 
vacancy. I cannot subscribe to that 
view. When we read the Constitution 
of the United States, I do not believe we 
can read one section, which refers to a 
certain subject, and reach a conclusion 
as to its interpretation, and then read 
another section, which refers to the same 
subject, and reach a different interpreta- 
tion as to its meaning. The Constitution 
must be read and interpreted as a whole. 
That means that the article to which I 
have referred, which sets forth the quali- 
fications for a Senator—and perhaps it 
was intended at that time for an elected 
Senator—must be read in conjunction 
with the 17th amendment, which au- 
thorizes a method for the filling of sen- 
atorial vacancies. The relevant part of 
the 17th amendment reads: 

Provided, That the legislature of any State 
may empower the executive thereof to make 
temporary appointments until the people fill 
the vacancies by election as the legislature 
may direct. 


Any principle of legal interpretation 
of the Constitution and commonsense 
would lead one to relate the 17th amend- 
ment, providing for the appointment of 
Members of the Senate, to article I, sec- 
tion 3, clause 3, in determining the qual- 
ifications of one who is appointed. I do 
not consider it reasonable or logical to 
believe that it was intended that there 
should be distinctions between the qual- 
ifications of one appointed to the Senate 
and one elected to the Senate. 

If such were the case, there could be 
50 qualifications enacted by the 50 dif- 
ferent States as to appointed Members, 
qualifications which would differ from 
those required by the Constitution for 
2lected Members. 

I invite attention to one other source 
shat reinforces the position that the 

- qualifications for elected and appointed 
Members are the same under the Con- 
stitution. The reported cases have held 
uniformly that States cannot impose 
additional qualifications for elected 
Members of the Senate. It seems to me 
that the same legal reasoning applies to 
qualifications of one who is appointed 
by a Governor of a State. 
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I must conclude that no State may 
distinguish between qualifications for an 
elected Member and qualifications for an 
appointed Member of the Senate, and 
impose its own qualifications upon the 
appointed Member. 

A second question that has been raised 
is a rather troubling question, and one 
that deserves discussion. I do not believe 
the matter is thoroughly discussed in the 
report, although the issue was raised by 
those who contended that the appoint- 
ment was invalid. The question is this: 
If it is held by the Senate, or by the Mem- 
bers of the Senate, that the attempt of 
the State of California, through its legis- 
lature, to impose qualifications addi- 
tional to those required by the Consti- 
tution of the United States in respect to 
an appointed Member was invalid and 
was beyond the authority of the legisla- 
ture, does it follow that the entire statute 
that empowered the Governor to make 
the appointment falls? If that is the 
ease the Governor of California was 
without authority to make any appoint- 
ment. 

But if we consider this argument, I 
find it fallacious. It implies that the 
State of California has the right to im- 
pose the qualification that the appointee 
must be an elector, and that the Gov- 
ernor must observe the limitation, or else 
his power to appoint is withheld. If a 
State wants to make certain, that a per- 
son not a resident, or an elector of the 
State be appointed to the U.S. Senate, 
it can do so by refusing to empower the 
Governor to make an appointment, and 
can leave the position unfilled until a 
special election is held. 

But if the State legislature takes ac- 
tion to empower the Governor to make 
an appointment, he is empowered to do 
so, and any attempt to limit that power 
is, in my judgment, invalid. 

The Legislature of California acted to 
give the Governor the power to make an 
appointment. Having done so, I do not 
believe it can be argued that he could 
not exercise the power for failure to com- 
ply with an invalid limitation. To apply 
any other reasoning would presuppose 
that the State, through its legislature, 
has authority to impose upon the quali- 
fication of a Senator of the United States 
limitations. 

It has been said that if the word “elec- 
tor” should be excised or severed from the 
statute, that the statute would have no 
meaning. Again, this is a question of 
reasonable interpretation and of com- 
monsense, What is an elector? An elec- 
tor is a person, Section 20 of the Cali- 
fornia Elections Code defines “elector” 
as a person having certain qualifications. 

When the State of California em- 
powers the Governor of California to ap- 
point a person to fill a vacancy, as it had 
a right to do, but which it was not re- 
quired to do, it expressed its intention 
that he should appoint someone to fill the 
vacancy. What was invalid was the at- 
tempt to impose a limitation against the 
clear provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

In my judgment, it cannot be gainsaid 
that the legislature empowered the Gov- 
ernor to appoint. 
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Without reference to political impli- 
cations or to personalities, I can only say 
that I make my judgment on my inter- 
pretation of the Constitution and the re- 
ported legal authorities. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. COOPER. Iryield. 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator from 
Kentucky—as he always does—has 
helped to clarify the thinking of the Sen- 
ate on this problem. He is a fine lawyer; 
and today he has given us the benefit of 
his great experience and ability. 

The Senate is not being asked to de- 
cide today whether the people of Cali- 
fornia should be represented by a Vir- 
ginia resident and taxpayer who cannot 
satisfy California’s requirements for vot- 
ing. That is an issue on which the people 
of California will have to pass judgment 
this November. 

The question before the Senate is not 
whether the Governor of California 
should have appointed someone who is 
not qualified as a voter under California 
law, but whether the appointment is law- 
ful. This is a question of constitutional 
interpretation, not of electoral prefer- 
ence, and it must be dealt with objec- 
tively and not in a narrow partisan vein. 
I will say on the legal issue that I am 
inclined to agree with the Senator from 
Kentucky, but I would like to ask him 
one or two questions to further clarify 
the situation. 

As I understand the California law the 
Governor was authorized to appoint an 
elector to fill a vacancy, and an elector 
was defined in California law as one who 
has—— 

Mr. COOPER. Lived there a year. 

Mr. KEATING. Lived there a year. 

Mr. COOPER. Les; lived there a year, 
in the county for 90 days, and in the 
precinct for 54 days. 

Mr. KEATING. The argument was 
made, when this matter came up before, 
that the Senator-designate had resided 
54 days in California and therefore 
could vote for a President and Vice Pres- 
ident under another California law, and 
that made him an elector. 

My first question is, Has the Senator 
any views on that question, and were 
any expressed at the hearings? 

Mr. COOPER. I was not on the sub- 
committee which conducted the hear- 
ings, but I have read the briefs and the 
arguments made. I do not believe that 
the point raised by the Senator was 
argued as a matter of substance. 

That point is not controlling. My 
opinion is based on the ground that the 
attempt to prescribe qualifications addi- 
tional to those prescribed by the Consti- 
tution is not within the power of the 
Legislature of California—or any other 
State. 

I would prefer that one of the qualifi- 
cations for a Senator would be that he 
must be a resident of his State for a 
specified period of time and that he must 
be an elector; however, the framers of 
the Constitution did not adopt such 
qualifications—in fact, they voted 
against their inclusion in the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. KEATING. In other words, as I 
understand the Senator’s position, it is 
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that the State law of California, insofar 
as it requires that an elector be ap- 
pointed, cannot stand in the face of the 
U.S. Constitution; is that not the sub- 
stance of the Senator’s position? 

Mr, COOPER. That is my position— 
that the legislature had no authority 
to impose such a limitation. The Gov- 
ernor was not bound to comply with it. 
On his own initiative he could—as Gov- 
ernor Mark Hatfield did in Oregon— 
have decided to appoint an “elector” ac- 
cording to the expressed wishes of the 
legislature, but he was not bound to do so. 

Mr. KEATING. In other words, it 
would be the opinion of the Senator from 
Kentucky that the California statute, 
which required that the Governor was 
limited to appoint an elector, was uncon- 
stitutional. Am I correct in that as- 
sumption, or am I putting it too 
strongly? 

Mr. COOPER. It has not been so de- 
termined. To put it another way: I 
believe the legislature had no authority, 
to prescribe any qualifications other than 
those fixed by the Constitution. 

Mr. KEATING, Would that go to the 
extent of invalidating the entire statute, 
giving the Governor this power at all, or 
would it apply only to that part of the 
statute which provided that he must 
name an elector? 

Mr. COOPER. I discussed the ques- 
tion briefly, because it was one which 
worried me. It might appear that if a 
part of the statute fell, the whole statute 
must fall, and that the Governor had no 
authority of any kind. Therefore, there 
could be no appointment. 

But I do not believe the invalid quali- 
fication invalidated the power of ap- 
pointment. If the legislature did not 
wish to risk the appointment of a person 
not an elector, or possessing some other 
qualification, it was not required to enact 
a statute empowering the Governor to 
appoint. But it has given the Governor 
the power to make an appointment and I 
do not believe that it could be revoked 
except by repeal of the statute. The 
power of appointment could not be in- 
validated by an invalid condition or limi- 
tation. To hold otherwise would accept 
the view that a legislature has the power 
to impose a limitation. 

Mr. KEATING. It would be the opin- 
ion of the Senator that the statute gave 
the Governor the power to appoint, and 
that that action was valid, but that inso- 
far as the statute required qualifications 
more restrictive than those set forth in 
the Constitution, that part of the stat- 
ute would be invalid. 

Mr. COOPER. That is my opinion. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
Senator has been very persuasive in his 
presentation, and very helpful to us in 
reaching a conclusion on this rather un- 
usual and complex situation. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator. 
He is a great lawyer. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am not 
satisfied that we have to go as far as 
the Senator seems to have gone. There- 
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fore I would like to question the Senator 
on the subject matter. 

We begin with the proposition that in 
determining the qualifications of our 
Members, we can go as far as we wish. 
It is not a question of power. Second, an 
applicant for a seat, who has already 
been seated, has the constitutional qual- 
ifications to occupy it. 

The sole question, therefore, is, Did 
the Governor have the power to appoint 
him, and should we collaterally attack 
that certificate of appointment? 

I asked the Senator whether he feels 
that we should lay down as a rule of de- 
cision in the Senate—bearing in mind 
that we have the power; it is not a ques- 
tion of law—that we will not collaterally 
attack a certificate of appointment that 
is valid on its face. 

/ Mr. COOPER. No; I would not go that 
ar. 

Mr. JAVITS. Except for cause. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. We have a right 
to attack collaterally a certificate of ap- 
pointment that is valid on its face. 

Mr. JAVITS. If we have cause. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Laying that proposition 
aside, we proceed to the next point and 
determine whether we believe this is a 
power of appointment that has been 
validly exercised under the California 
constitution. In that regard, the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] makes 
a distinction between the part of the 
statute which, in his judgment, can be 
saved, and the part of the statute which, 
in his judgment, should not be control- 
ling because, in the judgment of the Sen- 
ator, it is unconstitutional. 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator bases his 
opinion on the fact that, having a certif- 
icate of appointment that is valid on its 
face, he believes that we should go behind 
that and test the fundamental question. 

Mr. COOPER. Absolutely. If we did 
not do that, I believe the section of the 
Constitution which gives us the author- 
ity to determine the elections, returns 
and qualifications would have no mean- 
ing. 

Mr. JAVITS. Does the Senator be- 
lieve also, as a rule of decision, that we 
should be bound by the court decisions 
in the particular case if findings are 
made with respect to the validity of the 
certificate of appointment? 

Mr. COOPER. I would be bound by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
I would take cognizance of the rulings of 
other courts. But I do not believe that 
we would be bound by the decisions of 
all courts. The ultimate power and re- 
sponsibility rests with the Senate to de- 
termine the qualifications of its Members. 

Mr. JAVITS. Does the Senator feel 
that there is a reason that we should not 
adopt the rule of decision that we shall 
not collaterally attack a certificate of ap- 
pointment that is valid on its face, ex- 
cept for substantive cause? In other 
words, having received a certificate from 
the Governor of California, appointing 
Mr. SALINGER to the seat, we shall accept 
that and let those who wish to challenge 
it, challenge it under the law to deter- 
mine if they can prevent the Governor 
from exercising an unlawful authority. 
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We shall not consider that cause for go- 
ing behind that certificate, but we shall 
accept it. If the man has no character 
defect to disqualify him, or any disquali- 
fication under the Constitution, we as- 
sume that he should be seated. What 
would be the imperfection in that way of 
approaching it? 

Mr. COOPER. I hesitate to make any 
broad generalization on that subject. I 
have considered the case at hand, al- 
though I recognize, as the Senator does, 
that when we make a decision it becomes 
a precedent for other decisions. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not know that I 
can expand any more than I have on the 
subject. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that we would make it a rule of 
decision that if the credentials were 
valid on their face, substantively, we 
would not go behind the certificate. But 
we would let those who have a statutory 
right to do so, question the validity of 
the credentials. For example, a citizen 
of- California could challenge—and, I 
presume has—challenged the Governor's 
right in the State court. 

The question has been decided by the 
highest court in California, It seems to 
me that if we did this, we could save our- 
selves from being a court of last resort, 
in terms of law, as well as a body having 
power to decide whom we should accept 
and whom we should not, in terms of 
membership. But in this particular 
case, as the Senator said, I, too, like my 
colleague from New York [Mr. KEATING], 
consider the argument of the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] on consti- 
tutionality to be very impressive. 

I was merely trying to phrase what I 
had in mind by way of precedent as to 
whether this could not be based on the 
principle that whoever questions creden- 
tials that are presented, other than on 
substantive grounds, must challenge 
them in the appropriate forum. This is 
not an appropriate forum. 

Mr. COOPER. I believe that conten- 
tion has great weight. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield under the con- 
ditions previously stated. 


COLUMBUS DAY A NATIONAL 
HOLIDAY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, yester- 
day it was my honor to preside over the 
Senate Subcommittee on Federal Char- 
ters, Holidays, and Celebrations hearing 
on Senate bill 108, which would make 
Columbus Day a national holiday. 

I was particularly impressed with the 
wide support this bill received from peo- 
ple throughout the country. Now that 
the hearings have been completed and 
the Judiciary Committee has today re- 
ported the bill favorably, I am hopeful 
it will be given prompt consideration by 
the Senate. We have talked about mak- 
ing Columbus Day a national holiday for 
years. Now is the time to proceed beyond 
the talking stage. 

I ask unanimous consent that my state- 
ment in support of S. 108 be printed in 
the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR KENNETH B, KEATING 
BEFORE THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON FED- 
ERAL CHARTERS, HOLIDAYS, AND CELEBRA- 
TIONS, IN SUPPORT OF THE BILL (S. 108) To 
Make COLUMBUS Day A NATIONAL HOLIDAY, 
AUGUST 12, 1964 


This is a hearing of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Federal Charters, Holidays, and 
Celebrations to consider S. 108, the bill to 
make Columbus Day a legal holiday which 
has been cosponsored by a large group of 
Senators on both sides of the political aisle. 
Obviously, it is not a partisan bill. It has 
been presented and is backed by men and 
women of both parties, of many different na- 
tional backgrounds and from all parts of 
the Nation. 

The demonstration of support for this 
measure which is evident today is tremen- 
dously impressive. Many of the leading cit- 
izens of my State have come here at great 
expense and inconvenience to voice their 
strong backing for this bill. I trust this 
committee will do its best to make certain 
that these efforts are not in vain. 

America has had many heroes during its 
existence and a number have been honored 
by having a day set aside for them on which 
the whole Nation can pay tribute to the con- 
tribution they have made to our welfare. 
If ever there was a man who deserved to be 
added to this illustrious group, it is Christo- 
pher Columbus, that brave Italian explorer, 
who discovered America more than 470 years 
ago. 
He found a new continent, a sprawling 
America that was destined to grow and pros- 
per into the leader of the free world. As 
his noted biographer, Samuel Eliot Morrison, 
writes, “Columbus belonged to an age that 
was past, yet he became the sign and symbol 
of this new age of hope, glory, and 
accomplishment.” 

Every child's textbook vividly records the 
harrowing adventures of this great Italian. 
Amid countless misfortunes and disappoint- 
ments, he steadfastly refused to turn back. 
He was a man with a mission, and we are the 
ones who reap the fruits of success from his 
discoveries. It is because of him that Amer- 
ica, with its vast resources, can now stand 
as the beacon of hope and promise to the 
world’s oppressed. 

The spirit of Columbus is an inspiration to 
us all to meet our challenges boldly and to 
prove with determination and vigor the 
rightness of a worthy cause. We know, as 
did he, that there is no turning back; the 
world we seek still lies ahead like a new 
continent. Today, we have the great chal- 
lenges of trying to maintain the peace on 
this globe and trying to advance the inter- 
ests of the human race. Today, we are 
charting unknown courses into the Arctic 
below and the space beyond. Today in the 
20th century, as never before, the faith and 
determination of a man like Christopher 
Columbus is a symbol deserving of national 
recognition. 

Columbus is a special inspiration to the 
millions of Americans of Italian descent who 
followed him to this land in search of new 
opportunity. From the first immigrant, 
Peter Ceasar Alberti, to the most recent, each 
succeeding generation of Americans who set 
sail from Italy has served as one of the great 
vitalizing forces of this Nation. Their zeal, 
their hard work, their wealth of intellect 
and of talent has added mightily to the 
growth and prosperity of the United States. 
They serve in the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, in our highest courts, and in 
the executive branch. 

New Yorkers have a particular fondness for 
that great figure in American life who served 
in the Congress and later became perhaps 
the greatest mayor New York City ever had, 
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Fiorello La Guardia. His career typifies the 
contribution made by other Americans of 
Italian descent in such fields as politics, 
music, labor, business, and the arts. On the 
12th of each October, we would do well to 
recall these achievements and to recognize 
the many contributions of the other 40 mil- 
lion Americans of Italian descent who have 
made long voyages across the Atlantic to find 
new opportunity in the land Columbus 
discovered. 

Columbus Day is already a legal holiday in 
37 States, and it is my fervent hope that this 
Congress will follow the lead of these States 
in honoring the man who braved the chal- 
lenging and uncharted seas to discover 
America. Because he inspires all courageous 
Americans, because he first linked this con- 
tinent to the growth and trade we enjoy 
today, because of the respect we have for the 
Italian-Americans who followed him, the 
figure of Columbus amply justifies national 
commemoration. I hope very much that the 
committee will approve this bill proclaim- 
ing Columbus Day a national holiday to be 
observed by Americans of every race, creed, 
and national origin. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, first, I 
wish to congratulate my colleague [Mr. 
Keatine] for having brought about a 
hearing on the bill to make Columbus 
Day a national holiday. He has given 
pleasure to many millions of Americans 
in bringing to pass a measure of justice 
long overdue. I hope very much that the 
bill will be enacted into law at the earliest 
possible time. I congratulate the Sena- 
tor on causing it to advance as far as it 
has. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank my colleague. 


MEAT IMPORT QUOTAS’ ADVERSE 
EFFECTS ON UNITED STATES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of Senators to a situation 
of very grave concern to American con- 
sumers, as well as to American prosper- 
ity because it deals with the exports and 
imports of our country. It relates to the 
losing fight which I waged on the floor 
of the Senate against H.R. 1839, the wild 
animals bill, which became a protection- 
ist bill to restrict severely meat imports 
into the United States. The Senate 
acted by a very decisive vote. But sec- 
ond thoughts on the part of the admin- 
istration are raising many eyebrows in 
Washington and around the world. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed at this point in my remarks a news 
story which was published in the Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 

There being no objection, the news 
story was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

On SEVERAL COUNTS ADMINISTRATION FEARS 
BILL ON BEEF IMPORTS 
(By Richard Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON, August 11—A weakened 
Kennedy round, higher consumer prices, and 
an overall loss in U.S. export-import trade— 
these are among the threats administration 
officials see in Congress imposing highly re- 
strictive import controls on beef. Govern- 
ment policymakers here are expressing deep 
concern over what now seems a strong pos- 
sibility that Congress will vote a bill in the 
next 10 days cutting back beef imports 
about 35 percent from 1962-63 levels. 

EYE ON ELECTIONS 

Exploiting the upcoming elections, U.S. 
cattlemen have persuaded what seems to be 
a majority of Congress that tough import 
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quotas are needed against foreign beef, even 
though imports this year have peaked off and 
prices have been rising. 

The shrewd political maneuvering of the 
cattle lobby has taken much of Washington 
by surprise. It looks too late for adminis- 
tration forces to prevent the beef controls 
bill from reaching the White House. 

President Johnson is reported to have told 
cattle spokesmen that he would veto their 
import controls bill. That, however, was 
several weeks ago. The 1964 elections may 
cause him to reflect further on the veto. 


HOUSE PASSAGE LIKELY 


The beef quota measure passed the Senate 
by an overwhelming margin and it probably 
will slip easily through the House, which is 
expected to recommend the bill to joint 
House-Senate conference this week. The 
legislation reportedly has drawn support from 
such States as New York, besides the big 
cattle-producing areas of the West. 

The foreign policy troubles the beef quota 
bill would cause the United States are mani- 
fold. 

For one thing, officials here feel that the 
beef issue could upset the whole Kennedy 
round of trade negotiations, at a time when 
they see some “give” in the European Com- 
mon Market's attitude on agricultural trade 
problems. 

The U.S. policy in the Kennedy round is 
that agricultural as well as industrial trade 
concessions be negotiated. Any new beef 
controls would take the prop out from under 
the U.S. agricultural position, officials warn. 

As a result, the Common Market's stand 
on agricultural negotiations may harden, 
closing out the possibility of the United 
States winning much wanted market assur- 
ances for such important farm commodities 
as grains. 

BIG GRAIN MARKET 

U.S. grains exports to the Common Market 
alone last year totaled over $350 million, more 
than the value of total U.S. beef imports. 

At the same time, the United States would 
be faced with compensatory demands from 
its foreign beef suppliers—Australia, New 
Zealand, Ireland, Mexico, and other Latin 
American countries. Under international 
rules, these countries would be entitled to 
new U.S. trade concessions equal to the sales 
losses they suffer under the quotas. 

The compensation could lead to increased 
U.S. imports in other sectors, adversely af- 
fecting American farming and industry. 

If compensation were not given, the coun- 
tries could legally retaliate by hiking their 
import restrictions against American goods 
of all kinds. Officials estimate that about 
$100 million in U.S. exports might be lost. 

Still other complications would arise. If 
put into law, the quotas would cast strong 
doubts on US. capacity to honor interna- 
tional agreements. 

FOUR PACTS SIGNED 

Earlier this year, the United States signed 
pacts with its four main foreign beef sup- 
pliers—Australia, New Zealand, Mexico, and 
TIreland—providing for a mild cutback in 
their shipments this year and a reasonable 
growth factor in succeeding years. The con- 
gressional quotas would wreck these agree- 
ments. 

This would vitally affect U.S. policy since 
the administration is trying to use interna- 
tional agreements to assure outlets for some 
of its own farm exports. 

There is the added fear that if the cattle 
industry's drive is successful, other domes- 
tic groups, such as wool mills, steel produc- 
ers, and shoe manufacturers, will be encour- 
aged to press for unilateral quotas, too. The 
result would raise the frightening prospect of 
economic nationalism spreading throughout 
the free world, disrupting fundamental 
Western relations, officials here indicate, 
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The situation, as it stands now, has more 
than its share of ironic twists. The protec- 
tionist quotas were introduced by the admin- 
istration’s No. 1 spokesman in the Senate— 
Majority Leader MIKE MANSFIELD, Democrat, 
of Montana. He is up for reelection this 
November. 

And it has been shown repeatedly that the 
bulk of the foreign beef does not compete 
with U.S. beef. American beef generally is 
of higher quality. Excessive U.S. cattle pro- 
duction—not imports—has been established 
as the cause of the recent price decline. A 
Tariff Commission study all but said that. 

U.S. officials fervently hope that a single 
interest group, with hardly a valid argu- 
ment for import controls, will not be able to 
impose its will on the Government this elec- 
tion year to the detriment of other domestic 
interests and U.S, foreign policy. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the story 
is that the administration is becoming 
worried about its weakened position in 
the so-called Kennedy round of nego- 
tiations on tariffs and trade, higher con- 
sumer prices, and an overall loss in 
U.S. export-import trade which will re- 
sult if the meat import quotas are 
imposed as contemplated by the bill 
passed in the Senate, from which even 
the wild animals provisions were deleted 
through the amendment of my colleague 
from New York [Mr. Keatine]. If the 
bill is enacted into law, it will cut back 
beef imports by at least 35 percent below 
1962-63 levels. It will not help the cat- 
tlemen. It does not involve the kind of 
meat which is principally consumed in 
the United States, and it would hurt con- 
sumers, because consumers will be hit 
with higher prices for meat that goes 
into hamburgers and frankfurters—the 
very meat which is imported. That 
point was not apparently recognized in 
the Senate Chamber when the jugger- 
naut rolled over me as I opposed the bill. 

Apparently the administration knew it 
all the time. It is inconceivable to me 
that the State Deprtment and the ad- 
ministration could have allowed the bill 
to roll through, with the principal oppo- 
sition coming from me on the Republi- 
can side and without any help from the 
administration so far as I knew. Cer- 
tainly such help was not shown in the 
vote. Now suddenly the administration 
is worried about it. It reveals its worry 
by indicating that the bill would be 
inimical to the best interests of the 
United States. We can well understand 
that when we appreciate the billions of 
dollars in exports which are at stake, in- 
cluding $1 billion worth of farm exports 
into the European Common Market. 

It is not too late to do something about 
the question, The bill is still not law. 
It is locked in conference between the 
Senate and the House. The conferees 
can make their recommendations on the 
bill in any way they choose, or they can 
make no recommendations and permit 
the bill to die where it is. 

The worries of the administration and 
the State Department about this subject 
demonstrate their apparent inability to 
make their recommendations fully and 
frankly to the Congress and to the coun- 
try. They cannot control us, but they 
can certainly have a very important ef- 
fect upon what we do here if they state 
their position clearly. It is inconceivable 
that the administration should condone 
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meat import quotas. They will not help 
the people they are designed to help. 
They will only hurt the consumer. 
Therefore, silence on the part of the 
State Department and on the part of the 
President cannot be condoned. If there 
really is—and I believe there is every 
reason why there should be—legitimate 
fear that the proposed meat import quota 
bill will be harmful to the American posi- 
tion in the world and to consumers in 
the United States, then the President 
should speak now, declaring that he 
would be compelled to veto the bill if 
passed, or giving a line of policy to the 
Congress which the Congress could, if it 
chose, follow with full cognizance of the 
position of the executive branch of the 
U.S. Government, 

Mr. President, it is my intention 
promptly to ask the administration—I 
shall do so today—that it state its policy 
upon the question so that the Congress 
may be informed before, rather than 
after, action is taken. 

I ask to have printed at this point in 
my remarks an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post entitled “Meat Import Mis- 
chief.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Meat IMPORT MISCHIEF 


The success of the Kennedy round of 
tariff cutting negotiations and, indeed, the 
position of the United States in world trade 
will be seriously jeopardized if the House 
follows the Senate in imposing rigid quotas 
on imported meat products. 

A very sharp increase in the output of 
Choice beef has driven down domestic prices, 
enveloping the producers in a painful cost- 
price squeeze and causing many of them to 
incur losses. The economic distress of the 
cattlemen is real, but in ascribing their 
plight to imports and in demanding that 
Congress impose rigid quotas on virtually 
all imported meat products, they are the 
victims of a delusion that could undermine 
this country's international trade policies. 

If this country were importing grain-fed, 
Choice grade beef, one might be able to make 
a case against imports as the cause of the 
distress. But virtually all of the imported 
beef is of the grass-fed “manufacturing 
grade,” the low-priced type used for ham- 
burger and luncheon meat products. These 
products, being in a much lower price class, 
do not compete directly with Choice grade 
domestic beef. 

If the House goes along with the Senate 
and the quotas are imposed, the cattlemen 
will not obtain an ounce of relief in the 
shape of price increases. Relief will not 
come before beef production is reduced by 
culling out cows and bulls and slaughtering 
more calves for veal. But the undesirable 
side effects of imposing quotas would be 
instantly manifested. Consumers in the 
lowest income bracket, those living in pov- 
erty, would be deprived of inexpensive meat, 
a point made by the League of Women Voters 
and other consumer groups in opposing the 
quota bill. And there would be instant 
retaliation against U.S. exports, especially by 
Australia, New Zealand, Ireland, and Mexico, 
the four allies which are signatories to the 
recently established voluntary quotas on 
beef. 

Total cash exports of U.S. agricultural 
products are now running at the rate of 
$4.6 billion a year and imports of meat 
products are running at the rate of $280 
million. The question which the Members 
of the House of Representatives must coolly 
consider is whether it is worth jeopardizing 
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$4.6 billion in agricultural exports in order 
to stop a $280 million trickle of meat im- 
ports. They have to decide whether it is 
worth offending our allies and violating the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade in 
an effort to assist the cattlemen that is 
rated no chance of success by either logic 
or experience. 

H.R. 1839, the meat quota, passed as a 
rider to a House bill, has been sent to a 
House-Senate conference committee where 
there is little chance of reaching a compro- 
mise that would not conflict with established 
trade policies of the United States. Hope- 
fully this bill will be defeated on the floor 
of the House, and in the event that it passes, 
killed by a presidential veto. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the edi- 
torial ends, in the only way it could end, 
with the statement: 

H.R. 1839, the meat quota, passed as a 
rider to a House bill, has been sent to a 
House-Senate conference committee where 
there is little chance of reaching a com- 
promise that would not conflict with estab- 
lished trade policies of the United States. 


As indeed it would. 
Hopefully this bill will be defeated on the 
floor of the House, and in the event that it 
passes, killed by a Presidential veto. 


I do not believe that the Congress 
ought to be in the position of acting 
without knowing the administration's 
policy. I believe it is high time that that 
policy was stated by the State Depart- 
ment and the President. I am promptly 
requesting such a statement of policy 
from the administration. 


COFFEE COUNCIL RAISES EXPORT 
QUOTAS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in light 
of the intense Senate debate which oc- 
curred over approval of the bill, H.R. 
8864, to implement the International 
Coffee Agreement, I am sure that my 
colleagues will be interested to note that 
the Coffee Council at its recent meeting 
in London decided to fix the level of 
world coffee exports for the quota year 
beginning October 1 at 48 million bags 
or about 800,000 bags above the preced- 
ing quota year. An additional 500,000 
bags may be placed on the market next 
April 30 if agreed upon at the next meet- 
ing of the Council in March 1965. 

The new quota is believed to be roughly 
in line with expected growth in consump- 
tion and informed coffee traders indicate 
that this quota should provide the mar- 
ket with a firm underpinning without 
precipitating sharp price changes. 

As my colleagues will recall last year 
the Coffee Council fixed coffee quotas 
initially at 45.7 million bags, a level which 
was found to be inadequate in light of 
the subsequent world coffee shortage 
which resulted from frost and drought 
damage which afflicted Brazilian coffee 
supplies. In February 1964 the Coffee 
Council voted to increase the export 
quota by 2.4 million bags. In April 1964. 
an additional 388,000 bags were added tc 
world supplies. As a result, for the quota 
year ending September 1964, 48.5 million 
bags of coffee were made available for the 
world market. For various reasons only 
47.2 million bags are expected to be ex- 
ported for the period ending September 
1964. 
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It is, therefore, fair to conclude that at 
least up to the present the Coffee Council 
is functioning with a clear regard for the 
interests of the consuming nations. At 
the same time it is contributing to the 
stabilization of coffee prices which is so 
essential to coffee-producing countries in 
Latin America and Africa, countries 
whose economic well-being is so closely 
tied to the security of the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle from the Wall Street Journal of 
August 10, 1964, describing the Council’s 
action, may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WORLD COFFEE Export QUOTAS ESTABLISHED 
AT 48 MILLION Bacs, BREAKING DEADLOCK 


LonDON.—The Council of International 
Coffee Organization broke a deadlock and set 
a world coffee export quota of 48 million bags 
for the 1964-65 coffee year. But this was 
some 2.5 million bags more than producer 
nations sought, and representatives of some 
of these nations charged the agreement was 
“unfairly dictated” by the United States and 
other large consumers. 

In the current year ending in September, 
47.2 million bags of coffee are expected to be 
exported under quotas set last year, while an 
additional 1.1 million, for a total of 48.3 mil- 
lion bags, was allowed on the market by 
means of quota waivers for hard-pressed cof- 
fee producing developing nations. Each bag 
contains 132.2 pounds, 


OUR ONLY CHOICE 


“The United States squeezed us into ac- 
cepting these high quota levels,” charged the 
delegate of one large producer nation. “We 
had to accept this arrangement because it 
was our only choice. They said, “Take it this 
way or we'll go home without any quotas at 
all’ They came with rigid ideas, allowing 
no margin for negotiations. If a country 
doesn’t want to negotiate, why bother to 
come to a negotiating meeting. The Amer- 
icans are too worried about public opinion 
of the consumer at home.” 

The 62-nation council, holding its fifth ses- 
sion, had been meeting here for 10 days. 
The session was scheduled to wind up Fri- 
day, but was extended 24 hours to break the 
deadlock. The council was charged with fix- 
ing export quotas for the second year of the 
current 5-year international coffee agree- 
ment. This treaty, signed in 1962, came into 
force in mid-1963. The current coffee year 
ends September 30. 

The conference had been in jeopardy over 
the setting of quotas. Some producer na- 
tions had sought lower export quotas for the 
coming year to boost world coffee prices; 
consumer nations, on the other hand, pushed 
for higher quotas in an effort to prevent 
prices from spiraling. In broad terms, the 
producer nations were said to have been 
holding out for a quota of 45.5 million bags, 
while consumers wanted export quotas of 50 
million bags. 

The Council finally set the world coffee 
quota at 47,506,518 bags. These will be placed 
on the market during the year in quarterly 
portions. Another 500,000 bags will be auto- 
matically put on the market on January 8, 
1965 (also quarterly), bringing the total to 
48,006,518 for the whole coffee year. 

VETO IS EXPECTED 

The agreement also stipulated that another 
500,000 bags may be placed on the market 
next April 30 if agreed upon at the next 
Council session in March, But since pro- 
ducer nations are expected to veto this, the 
final 500,000 bags aren't expected to reach 
the world market. 

The United States was satisfied with the 
new agreement. “We feel this quota will 
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adequately safeguard the interests of the 
American consumer and consumer nations 
in general,” said Henry Brodie, Director of 
the Office of International Resources of the 
U.S. Department of State and head of the 
six-man American delegation. ‘We look for- 
ward to reasonably stable coffee prices in the 
coming year. At the same time we feel the 
producers are adequately protected against 
a sharp decline in prices in this period,” he 
added. 

The United States is the world’s largest 
coffee importer. Green coffee imports into 
the United States accounted for slightly less 
than 50 percent of world coffee imports in 
1963 and amounted to $956,912,000. Other 
large consumer nations are West Germany 
and France; each accounts for roughly 10 
percent of total world imports. John F. Me- 
Kiernan, president of the U.S. National Cof- 
fee Association, which accounts for 90 per- 
cent of American coffee trade, added that 
“the agreement isn’t bad, but we think we 
could have had a little more coffee.” 

Leonidas Lopes Borio, head of the Brazilian 
delegation, told delegates that the formula 
arrived at “doesn’t meet * * * as completely 
as it should the interests of the producing 
nations.” He added: “My country rejects 
now, as she did in the past and as she will 
do in the future, any formula intended as an 
ultimatum or a political dictate * * * in 
this council, or in any other international 
forum, Brazil doesn’t accept the mortgaging 
of the destinies of the Brazilian people.” 
Brazil is the world’s largest coffee exporter. 
Its coffee exports account for 40 percent of 
the world total and about half of this is sold 
to the United States. 

Because of drought and frost in Brazil it 
is estimated that Brazil's exportable produc- 
tion in 1964-65 will drop to 4 million bags 
from 18 million in the current year. 

Coffee prices have been steadying this year 
but are still well below their recent peak, 
mainly because of Brazil’s weather difficulties. 
The price of Santos 4s, the most widely used 
in the United States, stood at 33 cents a 
pound last September. It rose to 51 cents 
a pound in March and has since slipped to 
46.5 cents. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 351 AFFIRM- 
ING THAT PIERRE SALINGER IS 
ENTITLED TO A SEAT IN US. 
SENATE 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 351) resolving 
that Prerre SALINGER is entitled to a seat 
in the U.S. Senate as a Senator from the 
State of California. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that the Senate is spending 
an inordinate amount of time on a meas- 
ure which ought to be considered by the 
Senate and voted on as expeditiously as 
possible. I refer to the resolution re- 
ported from the Committee on Rules and 
Administration by a vote of 7 to 1. There 
has been enough discussion of this reso- 
lution. I would hope the Senate would 
consider a final decision one way or the 
other in the very near future, because 
the Senate has other legislation to con- 
sider which may be debated at length. 

I would at this time urge that this 
matter be brought to a head so that the 
Senate can reach a decision. Otherwise 
it may be necessary to turn to other busi- 
ness, if permission can be granted, and 
accept as a fact that the Senator from 
California, who was seated last Wednes- 
day, has been seated properly. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield: 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that 
since this matter was referred to the 
Rules Committee the Supreme Court of 
California has ruled, by a vote of 6 to 1, 
that under strict California law as well 
as Federal laws our distinguished friend 
from California is entitled to the seat 
to which he was appointed? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There is no ques- 
tion in the world about it. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment, which I ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Vermont will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, 
after line 3, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

And be it further resolved, That S. Res. 58, 
Eighty-first Congress, agreed to February 20, 
1950, as amended, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“That there is hereby created a select com- 
mittee to be known as the Committee on 
Small Business, to consist of seventeen Sena- 
tors to be appointed in the same manner 
and at the same time as the chairman and 
members of the standing committees of the 
Senate at the beginning of each Congress, 
and to which shall be referred all proposed 
legislation, messages, petitions, memorials, 
and other matters relating to the problems 
of American small business enterprises. 

“It shall be the duty of such committee to 
study and survey by means of research and 
investigation all problems of American small 
business enterprises, and to obtain all facts 
possible in relation thereto which would not 
only be of public interest, but which would 
aid the Congress in enacting remedial legis- 
lation. 

“Such committee shall from time to time 
report to the Senate, by bill or otherwise, its 
recommendations with respect to matters 
referred to the committee or otherwise with- 
in its jurisdiction.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (e) of XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate is amended by 
striking out in paragraph 2, the words “un- 
der this rule.” 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 15, 1963, almost 20 months ago, on 
behalf of 31 other Senators and myself, 
I introduced in the Senate, Senate 
Resolution 30, which seeks to give to the 
Select Committee on Small Business the 
authority to report bills. Since that time, 
6 other Senators have entered their 
names, making a present total of 37 
cosponsors. 

I have been advised by several small 
business groups that additional Senators 
have indicated to them that they heart- 
ily support these proposals. I think 
there are some 56 or 57 Senators who, 
either as cosponsors or in letters to small 
business organizations, have indicated 
their interest in this resolution. 

The bill was, of course, referred to the 
Senate Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. There it has lain dormant ever 
since. I realize that this committee and 
the Senate have had many other grave 
issues to consider in these 20 months. 
But I had hoped that some action might 
have been started during this Congress. 
It is for that reason that I am now speak- 
ing and announcing my intention of pro- 
posing that this matter be made an 
amendment to the pending resolution. 

As Senators are no doubt aware, the 
Select Committee on Small Business, as 
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now constituted, has the obligation “to 
study and survey by means of research 
and investigation all problems of Amer- 
ican small business enterprises and to 
obtain all facts possible in relation there- 
to which would not only be of public in- 
terest, but which would aid the Congress 
in enacting remedial legislation, and to 
report to the Senate from time to time 
the results of such studies and surveys.” 
The resolution establishing the commit- 
tee continued: 

No proposed legislation shall be referred 
to such committee and such committee shall 
not have power to report by bill or other- 
wise have legislative jurisdiction. 


It is particularly this last provision 
which has in a very real sense hampered 
the full effectiveness of the Senate Small 
Business Committee. My resolution 
would empower the Small Business Com- 
mittee from time to time to report to 
the Senate by bill or otherwise its recom- 
mendations with respect to matters re- 
ferred to the committee or otherwise 
within its jurisdiction. With this au- 
thority, the committee could genuinely 
accomplish much that is now left un- 
done. 

Much of the work of the Small Busi- 
ness Committee is familiar to all of you. 
It and its predecessor committees, going 
back to the opening days of World War 
II, have done an invaluable job of pro- 
viding information about small business 
and its problems to the Nation at large. 
They have prodded the executive agen- 
cies where such prodding was needed. 
They have referred matters requiring 
legislation to the appropriate standing 
committees of the Senate. The record of 
this committee is a distinguished one, 
within the limitations of the resolution 
which established it. 

The committee has been more active 
than any other part of the Government 
in letting the people of the United States 
know the true magnitude of the problems 
facing small business. It has consist- 
ently publicized the high rate of busi- 
ness failures—a rate which is far too high 
to be genuinely compatible with a true 
free enterprise system. 

The committee has shown the Nation 
and the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress the dangers involved in the con- 
tinuing merger movements in this coun- 
try. This movement has become quite 
incompatible with our historic traditions 
of free enterprise and fair competition 
among large, medium sized, and small 
businesses. 

No one has been more alert to this 
problem than the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee who, only 
a few months ago, had the following 
words to say on this subject: 

I am not sure that we are as concerned 
about concentration as we should be. 
Since World War II our industrial activity 
has become more and more centered in fewer 
very large corporations. For example, in 
1947, the top 200 corporations accounted for 
30 percent of the value added by manufac- 
ture. By 1958, their proportion had climbed 
to 38 percent—an increase in slightly more 
than a decade of 27 percent. 


Senator Sparkman concluded with 
these serious words: 


I think the time has come when we should 
recognize the modern merger movement for 
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what it is: a dangerous threat to many small 
businesses which otherwise might look 
forward to a bright future as independent 
and prosperous enterprises. I can assure 
you that the members of the Senate Small 
Business Committee are deeply concerned 
about the merger movement. 


Unfortunately, Mr. President, concern 
is all the present Small Business Com- 
mittee can express. We are unable to 
translate that concern into viable legis- 
lative proposals. 

The committee has also been actively 
engaged in publicizing the various kinds 
of unfair competition which have handi- 
capped small businesses. One such de- 
serves particular mention. This is the 
increasingly common practice of what is 
commonly called dual distribution, that 
is, where industrial manufacturing 
giants, refusing to utilize fully existing 
channels of retail distribution, instead 
set up their own stores to compete, and 
often compete unfairly, with small, in- 
dependent, locally owned and operated 
retail establishments. In many indus- 
tries we see giant corporations shoulder- 
ing their way into the retail and the 
service trades. 

The committee has been a consistent 
advocate of greater participation by 
small business in the various Govern- 
ment procurement programs. It has 
prodded the various Government agen- 
cies, in particular those of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, to increase the share 
of small business in their purchasing pro- 
grams. This has been a long and hard 
struggle and the results are still far from 
satisfactory. But the Small Business 
Committee can only recommend, it can 
only suggest. Our task is more difficult 
because the very reason for which any 
congressional investigation or inquiry 
should be conducted—the production of 
constructive legislation—is lacking from 
our mandate. 

The Senate Small Business Commit- 
tee has also been a prime mover in the 
establishment of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration and as a watchdog to see 
that this executive agency has in fact 
performed the duties which Congress has 
intended it to fulfill. However, if there 
is any finding that the Small Business 
Administration is not functioning prop- 
erly, or if changes in the law could im- 
prove the situation, our committee is 
powerless to attempt to make the changes 
through legislation. 

Useful as the functions of the Small 
Business Committee, as it is now set up, 
have been, there can be little doubt that 
the committee has consistently been frus- 
trated in doing and accomplishing what 
it would like to do and what the small 
business community of the Nation have a 
right to expect it to do. Without legis- 
lative responsibility, the Small Business 
Committee of the Senate finds itself, 
again and again, in a position where it 
provides facts to other committees and 
then must sit by, powerless to see that 
any action is taken. This is not sur- 
prising when we consider the crowded 
calendars of the existing committees. 

The only way in which the problems of 
the small businesses of this Nation will 
receive full and prompt consideration, is 
for these problems to be dealt with con- 
sistently and logically by a single com- 
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mittee that has not only factfinding 
responsibilities, such as those presently 
conferred upon the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee, but also has the au- 
thority to make legislative recommen- 
dations. As things stand now, the par- 
celing out of the legislative problems ger- 
mane to small business to half a dozen 
different legislative committees serves 
only to dilute a vital strength. 

Therefore, I respectfully, but most ur- 
gently, request that the amendment I 
am proposing which incorporates the 
substance of Senate Resolution 30 be 
adopted without delay. Only in this way 
will we in the Senate be able to play our 
rightful role in strengthening the small 
business sector of the American economy 
and thereby the very essence of the free 
enterprise system which always has, and 
always will, be a paramount factor in 
the strength and prosperity of these 
United States. 

A FUTURE FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. President, is the American way of 
life irrevocably changing? I ask my col- 
leagues to reflect on the status of small 
business, 

We are a nation of many people. We 
are the leader of the free world. We are 
young and virile. But, we are great to- 
day not solely because of our machines— 
our technology—the sheer weight of our 
numbers. We are great because of little 
men, individuals who had the courage 
and wisdom to confront the future and 
say, “I will shape your course.” 

The early giants of industry, govern- 
ment, and the arts were not the products 
of well-oiled, well-heeled corporations. 
They were the products of themselves, of 
individuality, of singleness of effort. 
They rose to greatness because they were 
once given the chance to be small. Ford, 
Edison, Carnegie—these were small busi- 
nessmen, yes; small businessmen who be- 
came big businessmen in a future much 
of their own design. Where would this 
Nation be today if that old-fashioned 
kind of individuality has been forced out 
of business by some superior force? 

The world of Ford and Edison and Car- 
negie is no more. America is fully in- 
dustrialized, but the need of inventive 
spirit lives on. If these men were alive 
today could they conquer high taxation, 
mergers, and capital shortage? 

Small business is in a predicament. 
Retailers, service industries, and small 
manufacturers all face tremendous odds 
in starting and operating small busi- 
nesses. Small business is treated as dan- 
gerous by its larger rivals, risky by lend- 
ing agencies accustomed to the high- 
finance operations of established con- 
cerns, and inefficient by sophisticates ac- 
customed to wide variety, high-volume, 
high-discount management. In fact, 
small business is none of these; it is an 
old and honored form of business full of 
the tradition and purposefulness which 
molded our present leaders in industry 
and government. Customers and cli- 
ents are not statistics but real persons 
with individual desires and whims to 
which only small business can be respon- 
sive. Product and service quality are 
personal warranties of the seller. Man- 
agement reliability and experience, not 
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dollar volume, is the measure of busi- 
nesses’ responsibility. 

No single item tells all of small busi- 
nesses’ difficulties. But it can be easily 
demonstrated that small business is wag- 
ing a constant battle for the right to be 
small. 

In this battle the almighty dollar is a 
force for both good and evil. It takes 
money to make money. When you are 
big, you have money or access to it. 
When you are small, you neither have it 
nor ready access to it. The big get big- 
ger and the small get squeezed. The 
financial disparity of size can be that 
simply stated. 

Meanwhile, as the total dollar volume 
of small business loans increases, small 
business growth is otherwise thwarted. 
Its participation in military prime con- 
tract awards has fallen off severely. The 
small business share of such awards de- 
clined more than $320 million between 
fiscal 1962 and fiscal 1963. So, while 
$313,900,000 was being pumped into 
small business by SBA loans, $320 mil- 
lion was being bled off by the decline in 
the small business share of prime mili- 
tary contracts. We are getting nowhere. 
In fact, we are losing ground at an 
alarming rate. 

There are 19,000 fewer small manu- 
facturers than there were in 1957, a de- 
cline of 5.8 percent, while the national 
economy expanded at half that rate 
every year. 

On a percentage basis more people 
than ever before are entering the labor 
force as employees than as proprietors. 
Stimuli for becoming your own boss are 
engulfed in the quest for bigness. No 
more can a man honestly say that his 
future is with himself. That desk among 
many in the office downtown is replacing 
the old backroom laboratory which 
spawned the likes of Marconi, Pasteur, 
and the Wright brothers. Only a mod- 
ern-day David could take on our present 
Goliaths and he would have no histori- 
cal guarantee of success. 

Let me, for a moment, touch on a note 
that is not often enough discussed by 
those concerned with the future of small 
business. When small business declines 
personal freedom declines. No man is 
so free as the man who is his own boss. 

There are those who cannot stand the 
strain of self-employment. For them 
there is profit and reward working for 
somebody else, That is the freedom and 
flexibility of our system. 

But it is equally as essential to that 
freedom and that flexibility that the door 
be left open for those who choose self- 
employment. When this opportunity is 
foreclosed a piece of the American dream 
vanishes, 

Bigness in business, bigness in labor, 
and bigness in government are byprod- 
ucts of our growing country. War and the 
threat of war have created new techno- 
logical demands on government and busi- 
ness. Each has grown to meet the chal- 
lenge. And, as business grows, labor 
grows. So we must not view bigness it- 
self as a mortal enemy. But we cannot 
condone bigness to the exclusion of in- 
dividuality—bigness to the exclusion of 
smallness. 
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Government, business, and labor have 
the obligation to come to the aid of small 
business. Small business is not a helpless 
dependent of affluent parents. It is a 
forefather of our present greatness. If 
it is left to wither by disinterested heirs, 
the arteries of national commerce will 
harden, springs of industrial creation 
will run dry, and the body politic may be 
forced to socialize small business to keep 
vital machinery running. 

We cannot and must not acknowledge 
the demise of small business as a natural 
consequence of the new nuclear world. 
Small business is the bedrock of private 
enterprise. It is capitalism’s shield 
against creeping socialism. We must not 
let it down. 

On January 15, 1963, I introduced Sen- 
ate Resolution 30, a resolution designed 
to give the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee legislative status and continuity. 
Small business needs a champion here on 
the Hill. It needs a protector. It needs 
a willing ear in Congress. It needs some- 
one to take the fight forward. 

The future of small business slips a 
notch in passing every day. We can no 
longer afford to defer its problems to the 
future. For small businessmen across 
this great country, their only hope for a 
future is the hope for action today. 

I have heard from small business 
groups throughout the length and 
breadth of the Nation. I do not know 
how many letters I have received from 
small businessmen all over the country, 
urging that they be given greater recog- 
nition and power in Congress. 

I sincerely hope that my amendment 
will be looked upon favorably. The only 
reason why I have attached it to the so- 
called Salinger resolution is that it had 
to be an amendment to a Senate resolu- 
tion, which does not involve legislation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President. 

Mr. PROUTY. Iam happy to yield to 
the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President 

Mr. PROUTY. Ihave not yielded the 
floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thought the 
Senator had finished. 

Mr. PROUTY. No, but I am happy to 
yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No; I thought the 
Senator had finished. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I have 
before me a memorandum which I be- 
lieve should be called to the attention 
of the Senate at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

In the Committee Calendar for the 2d 
session of the 88th Congress the Sub- 
committee on Small Business has been 
assigned only five matters for its con- 
sideration. Two of these measures were 
enacted into law. One dealt with the 
Small Business Investment Act 1958, the 
other with the Small Business Act. On 
two measures hearings were held but no 
formal action was taken. In each in- 
stance at issue was an amendment to 
the Small Business Act. On the fifth 
measure, likewise involving the Small 
Business Act, no action whatsoever was 
taken. 

In contrast, however, the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business in its annual 
report for 1964 diseussed and made rec- 
ommendations in a multitude of far- 
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reaching areas. The areas of inquiry 
included: 

First. The Small Business Act—busi- 
ness loans, disaster loans and ARA 
loans. 

Second. The Small Business Invest- 
ment Act—investment companies and 
development companies. 

Third. Procurement and technical as- 
sistance—size standards, set-asides, sub- 
contracts, certificates of competency. 

Fourth. Facilities inventory program. 

Fifth. Management and research as- 
sistance. 

Sixth. Taxation—the committee's rec- 
ommendations were acted upon by the 
Finance Committee not at the request of 
the Small Business Committee but as 
part of the administration tax bill. 

Seventh. Government procurement— 
competition in military procurement, 
subcontractor’s claims, participation in 
nonmilitary Government procurement. 

Eighth. Antitrust activity—space sat- 
ellite communications, Federal patent 
policies, dual distributions. s 

Ninth. Oil import allocation. 

Tenth. Cooperative advertising. 

Eleventh. Export trade. 

Twelfth. Performing rights societies. 

Thirteenth. Lease guarantee. 

Fourteenth. Labor surplus areas-de- 
fense spending. 

The efforts of the Small Business Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency fell far short of consider- 
ing even a small portion of all the ques- 
tions raised by the Select Committee on 
Small Business. 

This is due almost entirely, I am sure, 
to the fact that this great and important 
committee has too much of a workload 
to devote the attention necessary to 
the problems of the small business 
community. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
memorandum on small business fore- 
closure. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MEMO ON SMALL BUSINESS FORECLOSURES 

The 14th Annual Report of the Small Busi- 
ness Committee begins with this statement: 

“The brightest chapter in the annals of 
American business history was written in 
1963. The annual reports of 69 of the first 
160 industrial companies to announce 1963 
results showed record earnings. All manu- 
facturing groups, except steel, showed year- 
to- year increases in profits.“ 

These statistics and observations related 
to the billion dollar corporations. 

With small- and medium-sized firms, 
however, the picture was different. Although 
systematic statistical information on the 
small business sector as such is not avail- 
able, the report shows that: 

“One factor, however, seemed to remain, 
as in past years, constant in 1963; profits of 
small manufacturers, both as a percentage 
of sales and of stockholder’s equity, remained 
well under those of the Nation's larger 
corporations.” 

This difficult situation also prevails in the 
retail community. The University of Illinois 
made a study of the problem and reported: 

“It nonmonetary returns were of no sig- 
nificance, it would appear that at least 9 
percent of the retailers interviewed should 
definitely discontinue operations, since they 
discovered that when allowance was made 
for their salary, their rate of return on in- 
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vestment was negative. In other words, had 
proper deductions been made for their sal- 
ary, there would have been an attrition of 
their investment, or, considered another way, 
part of their labor was uncompensated. 

“An additional 25 percent might have 
gained just as much by placing their money 
in a savings account or some form of Gov- 
ernment bonds; this group's rate of return 
on investment amounted to 3.9 percent or 
less. The median rate of return on invest- 
ment for the entire sample was 7.6 percent.” 

Hence, 34 percent of the small retailing 
firms in this country would do better fi- 
nancially if they were to close up shop, work 
for a salary, and put their savings in a sav- 
ings account at 4 percent. 

BUSINESS FAILURES 

The number of small business failures for 
1963 was 14,374. This, while down slightly 
from the 1962 level of 15,782, must be con- 
sidered together with the upward trend of 
dollar liabilities with 1963’s casualties post- 
ing a new liabilities high of almost $1.4 bil- 
lion, 

The Small Business Committee annual re- 
port sums up: 

“Slight fluctuations in the business-fail- 
ure rate do not seem to your committee to 
be an especially significant indicator of the 
competitive position of small business at 
large.” 

BUSINESS MERGERS 

The Small Business Committee’s 14th An- 
nual Report says: 

“Your committee was dismayed to learn 
that the 972 mergers and acquisitions in 
mining and manufacturing counted by FTC 
in 1963 exceeded by 44 percent the previous 
year’s total of 672 mergers and acquisitions 
in those areas. 

“Mergers in all fields (retail, wholesale, 
service) and partial acquisitions has a his- 
tory of overall increase: 


The report adds this final comment: 

“Your committee wonders how long this 
high rate of merger activity—especially in 
the manufacturing sector—can continue 
without undermining the small business 
foundation of the Nation’s economy.” 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, on my 
amendment, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, 
would the Senator from Vermont be will- 
ing to withdraw his request for a quorum 
call at this time? I should like to call 
up a conference report, which is a privi- 
leged matter. After it has been dis- 
posed of, I shall be glad to assist the 
Senator in obtaining an order for the 
yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Vermont withdraw his 
request for a quorum call? 

Mr. PROUTY. Yes; I yield to the 
Senator from Florida for the purpose 
he has requested. 


INTERNATIONAL COFFEE AGREE- 
MENT—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
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Senate to the bill (H.R. 8864) to carry 
out the obligations of the United States 
under the International Coffee Agree- 
ment, 1962, signed at New York on Sep- 
tember 28, 1962, and for other purposes. 
I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Watters in the chair). The report will 
be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report, 
as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
8864) to carry out the obligations of the 
United States under the International Coffee 
Agreement, 1962, signed at New York on 
September 28, 1962, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6; and agree to the 
same. 

Harry F. BYRD, 

RUSSELL B. LONG, 

Gro. A. SMATHERS, 

JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 

FRANK CARLSON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 

W. D. MOLS, 

CECIL R. KING, 

HALE Bodds. 

JOHN W. BYRNES, 

Tos. B. CURTIS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
bill as passed by the House provides im- 
plementing legislation necessary to ena- 
ble the United States to perform its re- 
sponsibilities under the International 
Coffee Agreement. Specifically the bill 
authorizes the President, first, to limit 
imports of coffee from nonmember na- 
tions; second, to prohibit imports of cof- 
fee from member nations unless the im- 
ported coffee is accompanied by a certifi- 
cate of origin; and third, to require rec- 
ordkeeping with respect to importation, 
distribution, prices, and consumption of 
coffee. 

The Senate accepted these provisions 
and added one amendment to the bill. 

The amendment, offered by Senator 
DIRKSEN, provides a means for setting in 
motion the U.S. withdrawal from the In- 
ternational Coffee Agreement. Under 
the Senate bill, whenever the Congress 
finds in a concurrent resolution that 
there is an unwarranted increase in the 
price of coffee attributable in whole or 
in part to the agreement, and if the Pres- 
ident finds, after referring the resolution 
to the Coffee Council, that no steps were 
taken within 30 days to remedy the situ- 
ation, the United States would commence 
withdrawal under article 68. 

The House conferees accepted this 
Senate amendment. After the bill passed 
the Senate, a question arose as to the 
constitutionality of the Dirksen amend- 
ment. Upon closer analysis, it developed 
that the constitutional issue was mis- 
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stated and did not apply to the provi- 
sion in the Senate bill. When they 
learned of this, the House conferees were 
not hesitant in agreeing to the Senate 
amendment. 

I urge adoption of the conference re- 
port. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this is a 
serious matter. I should like to ask some 
questions about it. As I understand the 
situation at present, an amendment has 
been adopted which provides for a con- 
current resolution of the Senate and 
House; is that not correct? 

os SMATHERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. JAVITS. If such a resolution is 
approved, stating that a price increase is 
unreasonable or unwarranted—whatever 
words are used in the memorandum, is 
the President then bound, without any 
discretion on his part, to start proceed- 
ings to withdraw from the agreement? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The President is not 
bound. The President must make a de- 
termination that the price increase in 
coffee results from the agreement. The 
Congress sends the President the concur- 
rent resolution, and the President him- 
self makes the finding. If the Coffee 
Council did not act, the President is in- 
structed to take action in connection 
with the Coffee Council, to see if the 
quota cannot be increased, so that the 
price cannot be reduced. If, after that 
has been recommended by the President, 
the Coffee Council refuses to act, under 
the concurrent resolution the President 
is authorized and required at that time 
to institute proceedings under the In- 
ternational Coffee Agreement to take us 
out of it. 

Mr. JAVITS. What discretion has the 
President? From what the Senator has 
said, it sounds as though the President 
were only a ministerial officer, taking in- 
structions from Congress and making 
protests to the Coffee Council, and if they 
do not concur and raise the quota, with- 
drawing from the agreement. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The President is re- 
quired, as the Senator has just said, to 
proceed to take us out of the agreement 
at his discretion. His discretion is, hav- 
ing presented the case to the Coffee 
Council, that he can determine that the 
Coffee Council has taken appropriate ac- 
tion in order to meet the objections of 
the Congress and of the country, and if 
that is the determination, he would not 
withdraw our membership. So, he has 
that much discretion. 

Mr. JAVITS. Suppose the Coffee 
Council takes no action, and. the Presi- 
dent believes that in the interests of the 
Nation, notwithstanding the fact that 
the Council has taken no action and 
notwithstanding the fact that Congress 
has approved a resolution, he still does 
not wish to take us out of the agree- 
ment? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The President can 
find that no action was necessary on the 
part of the Coffee Council, if he wishes 
to do so. 

Mr. JAVITS. Let us understand each 
other, so that we do not talk in circles. 

Even if mine is the only vote in op- 
position, I shall not vote for a conference 
report which deprives the President of 
the United States of his constitutional 
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power to act, when he considers it in the 
highest interests of the United States to 
act in a certain way, with respect to an 
international treaty or an international 
agreement which is a part of the foreign 
policy of the United States, once we have 
entered into such an agreement or treaty. 
This is essential in terms of the preroga- 
tives—which the Senate has always jeal- 
ously guarded in approving international 
agreements—of the President to imple- 
ment and carry them out, and also to 
carry out the foreign policy of the Nation. 

I thoroughly agree with the Senator 
from Florida and the Senator from Illi- 
nois, that the action of Congress should 
have a strong effect upon the President. 
I agree with that. I understand why we 
are considering this concurrent resolu- 
tion provision. What I am trying to 
avoid is an interpretation which will de- 
prive the President of his constitutional 
authority, and that is the reason I am 
raising these questions. 

I believe that it is important to make 
it clear that we are not stripping the 
President of his constitutional authority 
to retain treaties and agreements to 
which the United States is a party. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the able 
Senator from New York. I appreciate 
his comments. I share his concern. 
This was a question which was brought 
up in conference. After consultation 
with a number of other representatives 
of the State Department and others, it 
was felt that, in light of the record which 
had been made, such a provision would 
be entirely constitutional. 

I should now like to yield to the dis- 
tinguished author of the amendment, the 
able minority leader, the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BAYH 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Vermont yield to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that I have the floor. I am, how- 
ever, glad to yield to the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont for yielding to me. 

If the Senator from New York will 
give heed for a moment, let me say to 
him that the State Department has 
Cherished the identical opinion of the 
Senator from New York. Accordingly, I 
asked the Department of Justice to run 
down all the precedents and make a de- 
termination of whether, in its judgment, 
the language was constitutional, or 
whether it was an invasion of the rights 
of the Chief Executive. 

I was so notified, and was supplied 
with a copy of an opinion by the Depart- 
ment of Justice in connection therewith. 
The State Department then submitted 
alternative language which was open 
ended and did not satisfy me. 

I indicated that at the appropriate 
time I would try to contrive some addi- 
“tional language. But at 2 or 3 o'clock 
yesterday afternoon, I was called by a 
representative of the Secretary of State 
and informed that they had performed 
the additional work and had come to the 
conclusion that it was not an invasion of 
the President’s constitutional function; 
that they were quite satisfied with the 
language and were therefore willing to 
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go along with it in conference, and that 
the alternative which they submitted 
could be disregarded. 

Mr. JAVITS. Let me ask the Senator 
from Illinois, who apparently feels as I 
do, that the President should not be 
stripped of his constitutional powers, 
about a situation in which the President 
has transmitted a copy of such concur- 
rent resolution as the Congress adopts to 
the International Coffee Council and the 
Executive Board; 30 days then expire, 
and the Council and the Board take no 
action. Nonetheless, the President finds 
that it is in the paramount national in- 
terest that he should not withdraw the 
United States from this agreement as 
an act—and I quote from the words of 
the amendment—“necessary to remedy 
the situation.” If he finds, therefore, 
that he should not withdraw the United 
States from the International Coffee 
Agreement because that is not an act 
necessary to remedy the situation, do I 
correctly understand that he retains the 
constitutional authority not to withdraw? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I do not believe we can direct the 
President to do so and impair his power, 
because we would have to look at the 
various stages of the proceedings. We 
could come to the conclusion that the 
right of Congress to compel the abroga- 
tion of a treaty would only result in the 
President performing a ministerial func- 
tion and nothing more. Under the Con- 
stitution, we do not believe that can be 
done. It must be remembered that this 
procedure involves a concurrent resolu- 
tion, which the Congress adopts, and 
which the President does not sign. 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly. I am well 
aware of that. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I believe that suffi- 
cient latitude is necessary, and so do the 
Department of Justice and the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from Tli- 
nois understands my reason for raising 
this question. As always, he is very 
gracious and understanding. If in good 
conscience as a lawyer one studies these 
words—and the Senator, as the author 
of the amendment stated clearly what he 
understood them to mean—this is not 
an effort to strip the President of his 
fundamental constitutional authority, in 
the final analysis. However, the words 
could be read in that way. It might 
later have been argued that the Presi- 
dent is a tyrant, that he is not doing 
what Congress told him to do, that we 
would not have obtained the agreement 
if we had not thought it would work, and 
that it was airtight. 

But the Senator has given the mat- 
ter constitutional validity and accom- 
modation to the separate powers of the 
President. Therefore, I am very grate- 
ful to him. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to add 
one thought. I do not believe that Con- 
gress can ever mandate the President to 
do something he does not wish to do 
when the constitutional right is on his 
side, because obviously such an effort 
would have to fall on the basis of being 
unconstitutional. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois. I know that he under- 
stands what I am trying to get at. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, yes. 
stand. 

Mr. JAVITS. If we had not had this 
colloquy, it might have appeared that we 
had made it a condition upon which the 
President must act and that the Presi- 
dent has not done this, that, or the other 
thing, and so on. I am entirely satisfied 
with the Senator’s explanation. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the Senator’s having raised 
the point, and I am grateful to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois for having made a very 
fine explanation of the situation. This is 
the identical expression of many mem- 
bers of the conference. 

Mr. President, I urge adoption of the 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


I under- 


ARTICLES IMPORTED FOR USE OF 
CERTAIN UNIVERSITIES—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 4364) to provide 
for the free entry of one mass spectrom- 
eter for the use of Oregon State Uni- 
versity and one mass spectrometer for 
the use of Wayne State University. I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report, 
as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
4364) to provide for the free entry of one 
mass spectrometer for the use of Oregon 
State University and one mass spectrometer 
for the use of Wayne State University, hav- 
ing met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
the text of the bill and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment to the title of the 
bill; and agree to the same. 

HARRY F, BYRD, 

RUSSELL B. LONG, 

GEO. A. SMATHERS, 

JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 

CARL T. CURTIS, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 

W. D. MILLS, 

CECIL R. KING, 

HALE Boccs, 

JOHN W. BYRNES, 

Txos. B. CURTIS, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 1 

The report was agreed to. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to each of the following bills 
of the House: 

H.R. 1988. An act to provide for the settle- 
ment of claims of certain residents of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands; and 

H.R. 8334. An act to transfer to the Salt 
River Pima-Maricopa Indian community 
certain lands within the Salt River Pima- 
Maricopa Indian Reservation. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 3198) to pro- 
mote the economic and social develop- 
ment of the Trust Territory of the Pa- 
cific Islands, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
3846) to establish a land and water con- 
servation fund to assist the States and 
Federal agencies in meeting present and 
future outdoor recreation demands and 
needs of the American people, and for 
other purposes; agreed to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. ASpINALL, Mr. Morris, Mr. 
O’Brien of New York, Mr. Saytor, and 
Mr. KyL were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 11296) making appropriations for 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commission, corporations, agen- 
cies, and offices, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1965, and for other pur- 
poses; that the House receded from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 186, 187, 208, and 220 
to the bill, and concurred therein, and 
that the House receded from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 28 and 188 to the bill, 
and concurred therein, each with an 
amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 5673. An act to prohibit the introduc- 
tion into interstate commerce of any ship- 
ping container manufactured in the United 
States from imported steel unless the con- 
tainer is marked so as to indicate the country 
of origin of the steel; and 

H.R. 12259. An act to amend the Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement Act of 1949 to pro- 
vide for the determination of the amounts 
of claims of nationals of the United States 
against the Government of Cuba, 
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The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred as 
indicated: 

H.R. 5673. An act to prohibit the intro- 
duction into interstate commerce of any 
shipping container manufactured in the 
United States from imported steel unless the 
container is marked so as to indicate the 
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country of origin of the steel; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

H.R. 12259. An act to amend the Inter- 
national Claims Settlement Act of 1949 to 
provide for the determination of the 
amounts of claims of nationals of the United 
States against the Government of Cuba; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 351 AFFIRM- 
ING THAT PIERRE SALINGER IS 
ENTITLED TO A SEAT IN US. 
SENATE 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 351) resolving 
that PIERRE SALINGER is entitled to a seat 
in the U.S. Senate as a Senator from the 
State of California. 

Mr.PROUTY. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the pending 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
my intention to move to table the pend- 
ing amendment. I do so for a number 
of reasons. 

I must apologize to the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Prouty] for 
not notifying him ahead of time. But 
I did not know about the amendment to 
the pending resolution until yesterday. 
And I did not know what the amend- 
ment purported to do until today. I 
point out that there is legislation, as 
stated by the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont designed to do the very thing 
which he advocates. Such proposed leg- 
islation, covering that matter, has been 
pending in the Committee on Rules and 
Administration for some time. However, 
it would appear to me that if the Senate 
were to approve the creation of a Com- 
mittee on Small Business at this time, it 
would have to approve other committees 
that would be just as worth while, if not 
more so—such as a Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, which activities are now 
distributed among several committees; 
a Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, such as exists in the House, 
and perhaps others as well. 

I cannot promise that hearings will be 
held on the proposal by the Committee 
on Rules and Administration this year. 
But I believe that the prospects are rea- 
sonably good that hearings will be held 
on the Small Business Committee pro- 
posal next year. If hearings are held, I 
hope they will be held before a proposed 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, which 
has more sponsors than does the legis- 
lation designed to create a permanent 
Committee on Small Business with the 
power to introduce, propose, and carry 
through legislation. 

Mr. President, in view of those brief 
statements, I now move that the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. Prouty] be 
tabled. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his motion for about 2 
minutes? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Briefly. And, by 
briefly, I mean 1 minute. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I hope 
the distinguished Senator from Montana 
[Mr. MANSFIELD] will not move to table 
the amendment. 

At the very opening of the 88th Con- 
gress, the able senior Senator from Ver- 
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mont [Mr, Provuty], in behalf of himself 
and other Senators, introduced a reso- 
lution—Senate Resolution 30—to confer 
legislative authority—that is, the author- 
ity to receive and report legislation— 
upon our Small Business Committee. I 
am pleased to have been one of the orig- 
inal cosponsors of this resolution, and 
am extremely gratified that as of the 
present time a total of 54 Senators have 
lent their names, thereby pledged their 
support to this measure. 

Mr. President, I intend no criticism of 
our Rules Committee, to which this reso- 
lution has been referred, or of any of its 
members—who, as all Senators, have 
been working hard and diligently on 
pressing legislative tasks—when I say 
that it always strikes me as anomalous 
to see any bill or resolution declared for 
in advance by a majority or more of the 
Senate languish in committee for so long 
without action being taken. This Vet- 
erans’ Committee legislation is not, of 
course, civil rights legislation nor any 
other kind of sensitive measure provok- 
ing regional passions or raising difficult 
constitutional questions. It is simply a 
proposal to augment the powers of one 
of the Senate’s own committees, to be 
sure, at the expense of existing power in 
other committees, but nevertheless a pro- 
posal which surely can be settled one way 
or another within the family without 
breaking any heads. I like to think al- 
ways that we are reasonable men who 
should be given the chance at least to 
debate and pass on such measures. 

Congress has been subjected to much 
criticism, most of it exaggerated, but still 
some of it well founded, since the very 
beginnings of the Republic. However, I 
can think of fewer things which reflect 
so adversely upon the U.S. Senate than 
its inability to debate on its merits a 
resolution sponsored by a number of 
Senators more than sufficient to pass it. 

I believe we should have the opportu- 
nity before this session draws to a close 
to consider this measure of such impor- 
tance to permit unified, coordinated leg- 
islation affecting the lives and destinies 
of the small businesses and their em- 
ployees who constitute such a vital seg- 
ment of the American economy to be 
acted on by a single committee in the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 2 
minutes requested by the Senator from 
New York have expired. 

Mr. KEATING. The majority leader 
imposed no such limitation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I said the Senator 
could speak briefly on the resolution. 

Mr. KEATING. I should like to have 
some additional time. But I do not need 
it. I hope the Senate will defeat such a 
motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understood the Senator from New 
York to ask for 2 minutes. 

Mr. KEATING. That is correct. But 
I do not understand that the majority 
leader imposed any such limitation. I 
never heard of it being done before. I 
have completed most of what I had to 
say. It would have taken me only an- 
other 30 seconds. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 
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Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I hope 
the distinguished majority leader will 
permit Senators to vote on the merits 
of the amendment, rather than use a 
parliamentary device to table the amend- 
ment. I believe that the people of the 
country are beginning to realize that this 
is a means to defeat small business leg- 
islation. I believe that millions of people 
around the country have a right to know 
how the Senate stands on this major pro- 
posal. 

I hope that the Senator will recon- 
sider his motion to table the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the statements by both the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
[Mr. Keatrnc] and the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. PROUTY]. 
But I point out that this is something 
which should be given consideration in 
the committee to which it has been as- 
signed, It delves into the authority now 
exercised by several Senate committees, 
just as other proposed standing commit- 
tees do. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield, for 1 min- 
ute. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I have no objection to hold- 
ing hearings on this measure next year. 
I believe the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee will verify the statement that I 
have not had a request from any mem- 
ber of the committee to hold hearings. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. One moment. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I wrote 
to the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jorpan] on December 30, 
1963, asking that the committee give at- 
tention to S. Res. 30, and I received his 
reply on January 2. Earlier, the Sen- 
ator referred, I believe inadvertently, to 
the fact that no one had requested him 
to hold hearings. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I assure the Senator that we 
shall hold hearings next year. But that 
was in the subcommittee, and no one 
followed up on the request. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
renew my motion to table; and I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD] to table the amendment of the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. PROUTY]. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Igislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Lavscue!], and the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lone], are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and the 
‘Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Cannon] is necessarily 
absent. 
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I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc], would vote yea.“ 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
is detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 68, 
nays 25, as follows: 


No. 542 Leg.] 
YEAS—68 
Bayh Hill Nelson 
Beall Holland Neuberger 
Bennett Hruska Pastore 
Bible Humphrey Pell 
Brewster Inouye Proxmire 
Burdick Jackson Ribicoff 
Byrd, Va Johnston Robertson 
Clark Jordan, N.C Russell 
Cooper Jordan, Idaho Salinger 
Cotton Kuchel Saltonstall 
Curtis Long, Mo. Simpson 
Dirksen Magnuson Smathers 
Dominick Mansfield Smith 
Douglas McCarthy Stennis 
Eastland McClellan Symington 
Edmondson McGee Talmadge 
Ellender McIntyre Thurmond 
Ervin McNamara Tower 
Gore Monroney Walters 
Hart Morse Williams, Del. 
Hartke Morton Yarborough 
Hayden Moss Young, Ohio 
Hickenlooper Muskie 
NAYS—25 
Alken Fong Pearson 
Allott Gruening Prouty 
Bartlett Javits Randolph 
Boggs Keating Scott 
Byrd, W. Va. McGovern Sparkman 
Carlson Mechem Williams, N.J. 
Case Metcalf Young, N. Dak. 
Church Miller 
Dodd Mundt 
NOT VOTING—7 
Anderson Goldwater Long, La. 
Cannon Kennedy 
Fulbright Lausche 


So Mr. MANSFIELpD’s motion to table the 
amendment offered by Mr. Prouty was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. 
what is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11380) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
amendment be temporarily laid aside so 
that I may call up my amendment No. 
1214. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Texas will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as fol- 
lows: 

On page 12, between lines 15 and 16, insert 
the following: 

“(g) Amend section 620(j) to read as fol- 
lows: 

“*(j) In light of the actions of Indonesia 
in alining itself with North Vietnam, a na- 
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tion which has aggressively attacked United 
States naval vessels, and the actions of Indo- 
nesia in threatening the peace and security 
of the nation of Malaysia— 

“*(1) No further United States assistance 
shall be furnished to Indonesia under this 
Act or any other provision of law; and 

“*(2) All Indonesian nationals now re- 
ceiving training at United States military 
schools or bases or at any other United States 
Government facilities, or under any United 
States Government contract with any pri- 
vate institution or facility, shall be notified 
of the immediate termination of such train- 
ing, and no other training of Indonesian 
nationals shall be initiated.“ 


On page 12, redesignate succeeding sub- 
sections. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, at the 
outset, I may say to the distinguished 
majority leader that I am prepared to 
agree to a controlled time situation, if 
the majority leader prefers to have one. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from Texas. I wish I could comply 
with his suggestion, but I am under an 
inhibition or restriction as to limitation 
of time so far as this bill is concerned. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, foreign 
aid is perhaps the most remarkable 
phenomenon of our times. 

We have suffered through the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, the 
Mutual Security Agency, the Technical 
Cooperation Administration, and Foreign 
Operations Administration, the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, the 
Development Loan Fund, and now the 
euphonious AID—Agency for Interna- 
tional Development. 

We have appropriated more than $30 
billion over the last 9 years; $18 billion 
for economic assistance and some $12 
billion for military assistance. 

This money, provided by a well-inten- 
tioned and trusting American public, has 
accomplished some good works. It also 
has bought such vital items as: 

TV sets for bush country natives. 

Wives. 

Yachts, castles, and cloverleafs for 
backwoods potentates. 

Roads that go nowhere. 

Hydroelectric plants without transmis- 
sion lines. 

Irrigation systems with no water. 

Massive religious monuments. 

Now, this is not to say that all foreign 
aid is bad. In general our military aid 
programs have been helpful. In general 
our economic aid programs have been 
fragmented, expensive, and wasteful. 

Dollars from the foreign aid pipeline 
now are dispersed in tiny, often useless, 
spurts to some 108 nations and terri- 
tories. There seems to be no one at AID 
with a sense of priorities. Or perhaps 
they just cannot say “No.” 

It is time for the Congress to say “No.” 

Already we have said, Go slow.” 

Already available in holdover funds 
from past appropriations are more than 


87 billion—or exactly twice what the 


Agency wants to spend this year. 

AID’s system of first obligating, then 
deobligating, the reobligating, and its 
habit of funding projects in excess of the 
cost needed to complete them have re- 
sulted in the surplus of funds from past 
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appropriations. Juggling and overfund- 
ing have been so rampant that AID has 
deobligated funds from 232 projects in 
just the last 2 months. 

In achieving these dubious goals, the 
Agency for International Development 
has felt it necessary to call upon the ef- 
forts of 71,416 employees. That is more 
people than live in the entire city of 
Galveston in my State. 

I am tempted to ask what all those 
people do. But the answer stumbles 
upon the heels of my question. They are 
spending taxpayer dollars. They are 
progressively building up a nice cushion 
of unspent appropriations, and they are 
busily coming back for more. 

I think it is time to call a halt. 

Almost everybody agrees that the pres- 
ent administration of foreign aid can be 
improved. The Marshall plan gave us 
evidence that a carefully conceived and 
directed assistance program can reap 
benefits for the United States and the 
world. 

Let the Congress, then, call upon the 
administration to revise and to revitalize 
foreign aid. Let us set priorities. Let us 
do away with the scattergun sweep and 
place our aid fire directly upon carefully 
chosen targets. 

And, while these revisions are being 
made and justified to the Congress, let us 
let AID struggle along on that $7 billion 
it has piled up for emergencies. It is 
past time for an emergency to be de- 
clared over AID, and that $7 billion fund 
should enable the Agency to operate for 
at least 2 years while American foreign 
aid is reoriented and put in order. 

Mr. President, American foreign aid 
funds have been misspent in many ways. 
One of our worst faults is our continuing 
failure to distinguish between friends 
and enemies. I want to detail what I 
regard to be just one of those instances. 

Let us take note of Indonesia and 
Sukarno. 

The United States now is spending 
money to train Indonesian military and 
police personnel. Meantime, Indonesian 
is killing and wounding troops of our 
British allies and threatening the free- 
dom and peace of Malaysia—a nation 
which we support and which I believe 
proved to be one of the most stable of 
the emerging new nations of Africa and 
Asia. The British are to be commended 
for bringing the Malaysian Federation 
into existence. It is a tribute to the 
ability of the British to impart to other 
people their experience in the art of 
self-government. 

As recently as the last week of June 
some 100 Indonesian terrorists drove 
across the Malaysian border killing and 
looting. Some of them may have been 
trained here, or have gotten instruction 
from men trained here. 

I think the Senate must face the fact 
that Mr. Sukarno is no friend of the 
United States. We also must face the 
fact that he is walking in lockstep with 
the Communist Party of his nation, the 
PKI. It is, indeed, likely that he can do 
nothing not approved by the Commu- 
nists. Sukarno and the Reds are iden- 
tified with the same goals. 

As one Western diplomat has said: 

If President Sukarno didn’t exist, the 
Communists would have to invent him. 
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Two Communist Party leaders, Chair- 
man D. N. Aidit and First Deputy M. H. 
Lukman, already hold the rank of min- 
ister in Sukarno’s state advisory council. 
Their ties with Red China are close. 

Sukarno continues to state publicly 
that he is out to crush our ally, Malay- 
sia. He clearly demonstrated his peace- 
ful neutrality when he torpedoed the 
cease-fire arranged in the area last Jan- 
uary. He continues to send his volun- 
teer troops against British Common- 
wealth forces in Sarawak and Sabah. 
Informed sources say there probably are 
600 well-equipped Indonesian soldiers 
inside Malaysian territory—an increase 
of 450 in this year alone. 

Yet, the gullible United States con- 
tinues to train Sukarno’s forces. 

As of late April there were 187 Indo- 
nesian armed forces personnel training 
in the United States, plus 38 police per- 
sonnel, a total of 225. 

Here is a breakdown of the U.S. folly: 

Under the Army, 94 Indonesian train- 
ees are at work. Sixty-one of them are 
scattered among such regular military 
career courses as engineering, adjutant 
general, finance, ordnance, armor, signal, 
medical, infantry, women’s army corps, 
military police, chaplain, supply, quar- 
termaster, transport, artillery and the 
U.S. Command and General Staff School. 
Thirty-three others are in what our 
State Department calls civic action 
courses which somehow includes infan- 
try training. 

Until this year Indonesian trainees 
here were given guerrilla and counter- 
insurgency courses. 

Under the supervision of our Navy, 68 
Indonesian trainees are assigned to vari- 
ous U.S. military schools in such career 
courses as naval aviation, oceanography, 
supply, electronics, engineering, motor 
transport, and the Navy command 
course. Another seven are in those elu- 
sive civic action courses. 

Under the Air Force, there are 18 In- 
donesian trainees; 10 in air force career 
courses, and 8 in civic action. 

In addition 38 Indonesian police are 
training in this Nation. Thirteen are 
taking police management and internal 
security courses at AID’s International 
Police Academy right here in Washing- 
ton. They get special instruction in traf- 
fic, patrolling, and railroad security—all 
handy things to know in a dictatorship. 

Eighteen more Indonesian policemen 
are at U.S. military schools working in 
telecommunications maintenance, weap- 
ons and ammunition repair, Coast Guard 
organizations, maintenance and opera- 
tion, search, rescue, maritime law en- 
forcement, and military police organiza- 
tion and operations. 

Three others are studying at private 
institutions in the field of telecommu- 
nications. One is studying police admin- 
istration at the University of Southern 
California; three are taking courses here 
in Washington under that catch-all civic 
action heading. 

While this U.S.-financed training goes 
on, our ally Malaysia is being invaded 
and British troops in the area killed by 
Indonesian military forces. 

This would seem a good place for the 
Johnson administration to make a start 
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at getting our foreign assistance pro- 
grams out of the realm of the ridiculous 
and back to the realm of reason. 

Of particular interest is the police 
training program administered by the 
Agency for International Development 
since 1954 and upon which, to date, 
American taxpayers have spent more 
than $16 million. 

AID blithely admits that the training 
is designed to increase the competence 
of the 110,000-man national police of 
Leftist-Dictator Sukarno. We are to 
help train the police officers, modernize 
their radio communications, update 
their transport facilities, and improve 
their supply system. 

American taxpayers are footing the 
bill for this so that Sukarno will not lose 
control of his island nation. That is a 
priority set by our foreign assistance pro- 
gram. It could use some prompt re- 
thinking. 

Among the major items of equipment 
we have sent to Indonesia are 1,800 vehi- 
cles of all types, 53 small patrol craft for 
sea police, 5 small aircraft for air police, 
laboratory equipment in the amount of 
$206,000, records and identification 
equipment in the amount of $130,000, and 
investigative equipment to the tune of 
$25,000. 

Approximately $2 million have been 
expended to provide a radio, teletype and 
telephone communication network giving 
Sukarno’s police comprehensive coverage 
throughout the widespread nation. 

Nothing quite appeals to a dictator like 
being able to keep in touch with his 
lieutenants throughout his oppressed 
nation. 

Now Mr. President, I have been detail- 
ing here the folly of U.S. foreign assist- 
ance in but 1 of the 108 nations and ter- 
ritories which would get bits and pieces 
of our money under this year’s program. 
Other Senators have mentioned other 
places where shortcomings are equally 
obvious. 

I hope the Senate will take this occa- 
sion to call for a reappraisal of foreign 
aid. This year’s appropriation could be 
entirely cut out without affecting in the 
least the $7 billion already available to 
AID. At the very least this year’s appro- 
priation can be cut by the 21 percent 
which has been the average yearly reduc- 
tion by Congress over the 9 years of the 
program. 

American foreign aid must be cur- 
tailed, then revised, then reapplied with 
reason. Unless it is, the Sukarnos will 
come home to haunt us. 

In fact, Mr. Sukarno established diplo- 
matic relations with North Vietnam on 
August 10 thus alining himself with the 
aggressor nation which so recently at- 
tacked our destroyers. This act alone 
should be enough to exclude him from 
any U.S. foreign aid and to eliminate 
from our military schools any of his offi- 
cers and policemen. 

Since it is unlikely that we shall un- 
dertake a reappraisal of foreign aid, we 
should adopt the amendment cutting off 
aid to Sukarno, who is engaging in hos- 
tile activity against a friendly ally. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Recorp 
at this point two supporting letters. 
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There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., May 12, 1964. 
Hon, JoHN G. TOWER, 
U.S, Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Tower: Thank you for your 
letter of April 28, requesting details and sta- 
tistics on the training of Indonesian military 
and police personnel in the United States. 

As of late April there were 187 Indonesian 
armed forces personnel training in the United 
States plus 40 police personnel, a total of 227 
trainees. This figure differs from the figure 
of 280 recently cited by the Department. 
The latter figure was based on an earlier 
tabulation, subsequent to which there have 
been various course completions, withdraw- 
als, and other personnel changes. The fol- 
lowing is a breakdown of these trainees by 
branch of service and the type of training 
they are undergoing: 

Army: A total of 94 trainees, of whom 33 
are taking civilian management courses re- 
lated to the Indonesian armed forces civic 
action program. The remaining 61 are scat- 
tered among a variety of regular military ca- 
reer courses, including engineering, adjutant 
general, finance, ordnance, armor, signal, 
medical, infantry, Woman’s Army Corps, mil- 
itary police, chaplain, supply, quartermaster, 
transport, artillery, and Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School. Aside from the 33 in the 
civic action program, the largest single num- 
ber (8) is in various phases of infantry 
training. None of the trainees have been 
assigned to counterinsurgency courses since 
1963. 

Navy: A total of 75 trainees, of whom 7 are 
taking civic action courses. The remainder 
are assigned to various career courses such 
as naval aviation, oceanography, supply, elec- 
tronics, engineering, motor transport, Gen- 
eral Line School, Navy Command Course, etc. 
The Navy contingent includes both officers 
and enlisted men of the Indonesian Navy 
and Marine Corps. 

Air Force: A total of 18 trainees, with 8 
in civic action courses and the remainder 
taking various Air Force career courses. 

Police: Of the Indonesian National Police 
personnel now training in the United States, 
13 are studying police management, opera- 
tions, and internal security at AID’s Inter- 
national Police Academy in Washington, 
D.C., with specialized training in traffic, in- 
structor training, patrol operations in rail- 
road security. Eighteen are taking training 
at US. military schools and installations in 
telecommunications maintenance; weapons/ 
ammunition and repair; coast guard orga- 
nizations, maintenance, and operation 
(search, rescue, and maritime law enforce- 
ment); and military police organization and 
operations. 

‘Three are studying at private institutions 
in the field of telecommunications. One is 
studying police administration at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. Three others 
are taking management courses in Washing- 
ton, D.C., relating to Indonesia's civic action 
program. 

_ None is being trained in guerrilla warfare 
or ranger tactics. 

If I can be of further assistance to you in 
this matter, please do not hesitate to let me 
know. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT E. LEE, 
Acting Assistant Secretary, 
jor Congressional Relations. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, 
Washington, D.C., May 28, 1964. 
Hon. JOHN G. TOWER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR TOWER: Mr. Frederick G. 

Dutton, Assistant Secretary, Department of 
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State, informed you in his letter of April 27 
that the Agency for International Develop- 
ment would reply to you regarding your re- 
quest of April 20 on U.S. assistance to the Na- 
tional Police of Indonesia. 

Following is a summary of the program: 

The program which began in fiscal year 
1954 is now scheduled to terminate in fiscal 
year 1968. Project activities past and present 
have been to increase the competence of the 
110,000-man national police in order that 
they can assume the principal role within the 
Government of Indonesia in maintaining in- 
ternal security and preserving law and order. 

This project is specifically designed to: 

(a) Increase civil police ability to control 
civil disturbances. 

(b) Continue improvement of faculty and 
staff for several police training schools; sup- 
ply additional training aids; upgrade train- 
ing facilities. 

(c) Develop a nationwide police telecom- 
munications complex through increased 
training of management, operator, and main- 
tenance personnel; construct additional 
building space to house equipment; provide 
limited commodity and spare parts support. 

(d) Improve transportation capability 
(air, sea, and land) through continued train- 
ing of personnel, construction of supporting 
facilities, and providing limited commodity 
and spare parts support. 

(e) Continue assisting in the development 
of an efficient supply system necessary for 
proper support of police units throughout 
the archipelago. This will be accomplished 
by constructing a subdepot at Surabaya, and 
continuing emphasis on training in supply 
management. 

(1) Analyze police requests for assistance 
in the improvement of police-community 
relations and police capability in rural areas 
of Java and the outer islands. This particu- 
lar project now has first priority in GOI police 
development plans and involves the alloca- 
tion of GOI funds for police civil activities 
through the construction of rural police sta- 
tions, provincial police schools, and housing 
facilities for police personnel, 

(g) Improve contro] of traffic and degree 
of police service to the population in major 
urban areas and on principal highways of 
the country in terms of continued training, 
improved techniques, better personnel man- 
agement, and providing vehicles and com- 
munications commodity support, 

(h) Improve capability of police in main- 
tenance of records, identification, and scien- 
tific crime detection by better management, 
continued training, and limited commodity 
support. 

The foregoing activities have been selected 
for U.S. support since public order and in- 
ternal security, including the prevention or 
the defeat of renewed Communist or other 
insurgency, are prerequisites to political 
stability and economic growth. 

Generally viewed, the project is 60 per- 
cent complete. There are 15 U.S. Public 
Safety technicians in Indonesia at present. 

Approximately 460 Indonesian participants 
have completed training in the United States, 
Philippines and Japan to date and there are 
51 participants presently in training, 38 in 
the United States, and 13 in the Philippines. 
I believe the nature of this training has been 
furnished to you in another letter. 

Through our U.S. advisers stationed in 
Indonesia, the United States has directly 
participated in course curriculums in in- 
country training programs involving 62,000 
Indonesian policemen in 20 police training 
schools at the national and provincial levels. 
These courses involved training in supply, 
logistics, motor maintenance, equipment sal- 
vage and rehabilitation, telecommunication 
operation and repair, management practices, 
criminal identification and police records, 
public relations, control of juvenile delin- 
quency, criminalistics, etc. 

Major commodity items furnished to the 
police include 1,800 vehicles of all types, 53 
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patrol craft for the sea police, 5 small air- 
craft for the air police, crime laboratory 
equipment in the amount of $206,000, rec- 
ords and identification equipment in the 
amount of $130,000, and investigative equip- 
ment in the amount of $25,000. 

Approximately $1,900,000 has been ex- 
pended to provide a police telecommunica- 
tion network giving comprehensive coverage 
throughout Indonesia. This communication 
system, through the base station in Djakarta, 
connects the national police headquarters 
with its provincial units via radio and tele- 
type. In addition, a police radio patrol car 
system has been established in Djakarta 
and a highway patrol is in operation be- 
tween the major cities of Java. 

Another major accomplishment has been 
the development by the police with the help 
of U.S. advisers of a police supply and main- 
tenance system which is considered to be 
one of the most efficient in use in southeast 
Asia. This has contributed to a continuing 
acceptable level of care and utilization of 
US.-furnished commodities, 

Due to the present confrontation with 
Malaysia, commodity assistance has been 
sharply curtailed, including suspension of 
delivery of weapons and ammunition since 
October 5, 1963. 

The cost to the United States from the be- 
ginning of the program in fiscal year 1954 
through fiscal year 1963 is $16,474,000, which 
includes $2,700,000 currently suspended. 

If I can be of further assistance to you in 
this matter, please do not hesitate to let 
me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
CRAIG RAUPE, 
Director, Congressional Liaison Staff. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. As the Senator from 
Texas has stated, this has been a matter 
of interest to me for a long time. I have 
had rather extensive and somewhat un- 
satisfactory correspondence with the De- 
partment of State on this subject. 

Mr. TOWER. I am well aware of a 
Senator’s activities in this field, and I am 
grateful to him for the groundwork he 
has done on it. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the Senator. 
It seems to me it makes no sense what- 
ever for us to be training Indonesian sol- 
diers in this country to enable them to 
be ready to fight against Malaysia, which 
is a friendly country and is using Ameri- 
can taxpayers’ dollars for this purpose. 

Every Member of the Senate knows 
that I have been a supporter of the for- 
eign aid program over the years. The 
distinguished Senator from Texas and I 
have some differences of opinion as to the 
program generally. But I am not sure 
that we should cut off all aid to Indo- 
nesia. I believe some Indonesian stu- 
dents are studying in the United States. 
Perhaps that is desirable. It is the train- 
ing of military personnel that seems to 
me absolutely indefensible. 

The American people should know 
about this. I had a hard time getting in- 
formation from the Department of State 
on this subject. I received much double- 
talk in their first replies. 

I first learned from a constituent that 
the United States was training Indone- 
sian soldiers in this country. I could not 
believe it, so I asked the State Depart- 
ment whether we were. They replied, in 
effect, that we are trying to maintain 
good relations with all countries. Their 
reply was in 2 pages. 
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I wrote back, saying, “I agree with that 
purpose, but I want to know whether the 
United States is training Indonesian sol- 
diers in this country at taxpayers’ ex- 
pense, to the tune of 270 persons. 

The State Department replied and said 
the number was not 270; it was 280; and 
that several of them were being trained 
in counterinsurgency. The Department 
calls it counterinsurgency, which is a 
fancy word for guerrilla warfare. 

Mr. President, such a program makes 
no sense. It is completely indefensible. 
I am sure that that has been recognized 
now, because I have received more re- 
cently a letter from the Department of 
Defense dated July 22, 1964, signed by 
Assistant Secretary of Defense Arthur 
Sylvester. In his letter, Mr. Sylvester 
wrote: 

As of the end of April 1964, there were 187 
Indonesian armed forces personnel train- 
ing in the United States, plus 40 police per- 
sonnel, a total of 227 trainees. This figure 
was reduced to a total of 103 trainees by 
June 15. 


Iam happy to note the reduction. 

Thereafter, a question about the 103 
trainees was raised on the floor of the 
Senate. 

If I might make a suggestion to the 
distinguished Senator from Texas, I be- 
lieve that his amendment would be 
strengthened if wherever the phrase “In- 
donesian nationals” appears it were 
changed to “Indonesian military or po- 
lice personnel.” So far as I am aware, 
they are the only ones who are receiv- 
ing training at U.S. military schools or 
bases, or any other U.S: Government fa- 
cilities. 

I understand that some civilians are 
receiving training under contract with 
private institutions or facilities. As to 
them, I should say there is a greater 
question about cutting off assistance. 

I wonder if the argument of the Sen- 
ator from Texas is not directed primari- 
ly to what I have been fighting; namely, 
military and police personnel. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the Senator from New York 
for offering this modification. I think 
it will enhance the amendment. I am 
pleased to accept the modification sug- 
gested by him. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my amendment may be so mod- 
ified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is modified. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. I believe his amendment is 
not open to any possible criticism. If 
our foreign aid program is to be used to 
advance the interests of our foreign pol- 
icy, it should certainly not be used, even 
though only a relatively small amount 
is involved, for the purpose of training 
soldiers who, we know, will be engaged 
in activities against our allies and who, 
we now know, are threatening aggression 
against a neighbor—Malaysia. 

I sincerely hope that the amendment 
as modified will be adopted. 

There are some inconsistencies in our 
foreign policy that cannot be tolerated— 
specifically, providing aid to an active 
aggressor, Indonesia, with our left hand, 
while assisting its victims, Malaysia, with 
our right. Such action violates the anti- 
aggression provision of the Foreign As- 
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sistance Act of 1963, which specifically 
provides that: 

No assistance shall be provided under this 
or any other act, and no sales shall be made 
under the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, to any country 
which the President determines is engaging 
in or preparing for aggressive military efforts 
directed against * * * any country receiving 
assistance under this or any other act. 


Unfortunately this language has been 
totally ignored by the executive agencies 
of our Government. 

Last September, when President Su- 
karno, of Indonesia, unleashed his guer- 
rilla and regular troops against the new 
Federation of Malaysia, the United 
States found itself in the embarrassing 
and irresponsible position of betting on 
both sides. 

While Indonesian guerrillas were kill- 
ing the defenders of Malaysia’s borders 
at the rate of 30 per month, the United 
States continued to train Indonesian mil- 
itary and police officials in our military 
training centers. The Department of 
State reluctantly admitted this to me 
after a lengthy exchange of correspond- 
ence this spring. 

I asked about this training of aggres- 
sors in several letters to the State De- 
partment, and in mid-April received a 
reply which indicated that 178 of the 
280 Indonesian military and police per- 
sonnel being trained in the United States 
were indeed taking military courses; 
7 of these had recently completed 
counterinsurgency courses at Fort Bragg. 
“The course they attended,” I was as- 
sured by the Department of State, “was 
not guerrilla warfare, but counterinsur- 
gency.” Frankly, the distinction between 
counterinsurgency and guerrilla train- 
ing is pretty thin. For in order to train 
Indonesians to counter guerrilla war- 
fare, we obviously had to teach them the 
methods of guerrillas. What was to pre- 
vent Sukarno from enlisting the counter- 
insurgency know-how of his soldiers re- 
cently graduated from Fort Bragg in his 
aggression against Malaysia? 

In response to continued pressure on 
my part, the Defense Department has 
recently informed me that only 103 of 
the original 280 Indonesian Armed Forces 
and police personnel remained in the 
United States as of June 15. However, 
despite this improvement, our position 
is untenable as long as a single Indo- 
nesian military man receives American 
training in military activities or orga- 
nization. I request unanimous consent 
that at the conclusion of my remarks 
the text of the letter be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, more 
than 400 Indonesians have been killed 
or captured by Malaysian defenders of 
North Borneo and Sarawak since the 
start of 1964. Captured Indonesian doc- 
uments leave no doubt about the fact 
that this subversive campaign is directed 
by Indonesian Regular Army officers, 
acting on the directives of President 
Sukarno. Sukarno stated on May 1 his 
intention to step up guerrilla activities 
aimed at crushing the Federation of 
Malaysia. And on June 25, the Soviet 
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Union’s troubleshooter, First Deputy 
Premier Anastas Mikoyan, announced 
that the U.S.S.R. was supplying Sukarno 
with modern weapons and Soviet per- 
sonnel to train his troops to use them 
in the struggle with their neocolonial- 
ist” neighbor, Malaysia. 

Nevertheless, $9.8 million is requested 
for AID’s technical assistance program 
for Indonesia in fiscal year 1965’s pro- 
gram, plus an unspecified sum of mili- 
tary assistance in the form of training. 
The program for use of military assist- 
ance funds has not been divulged. 

The United States should not support 
the army of a government that commits 
aggression against its neighbors. Su- 
karno’s excuse for his vow to crush 
Malaysia is that the Malaysian Federa- 
tion of 10 million people threatens his 
nation of 100 million; his real reason 
for aggression is the traditional mad 
ambition characteristic of dictators like 
Mussolini, Hitler, and now Nasser, to 
distract a poverty-ridden, badly governed 
people’s attention from their own 
plight—and to keep happy the well-fed 
army of 350,000 that comprises the 
armed support of the Sukarno regime. 

Both supporters and opponents of the 
foreign aid program realize that we can- 
not make friends everywhere, but we 
must also realize that we can actually do 
great damage by helping to shore up re- 
gimes fundamentally opposed to the 
principles of international peace and 
order. To provide aid to the military 
and police personne] of a nation actively 
committed to the destruction of a free 
nation cannot possibly be reconciled 
either with our own principles or those of 
the United Nations. 

Moreover, to think that $9.8 million or 
$43 million or $150 million will convert 
the men on Sukarno’s payroll to democ- 
racy is mere illusion. The current pro- 
gram of aid to Indonesia is admittedly a 
small effort; but of what value is it at 
all? Could not these funds slated for In- 
donesia’s militarists under the military 
assistance program, be put to better use 
in a peace-loving nation that would use 
it for the benefit of the people, rather 
than the dictators? 

Mr. President, I support the Senator’s 
amendment if it is modified to apply only 
to Indonesian military and police per- 
sonnel and not to bona fide civilian 
students, doctors, engineers and so on. 
I think it is a fine idea to expose Indone- 
sian civilians to U.S. life and ideas, but 
I can see no justification for U.S. aid to 
train the Indonesian military or police 
forces in more efficient forms of aggres- 
sion or repression. 

EXHIBIT 1 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., July 22, 1964. 
Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KEATING: This is in refer- 
ence to your recent communication in be- 
half of a constituent who raises a number of 
questions concerning the training of In- 
donesian military personnel in the United 
States and Exercise Desert Strike. 

As of the end of April 1964, there were 187 
Indonesian armed forces personnel training 
in the United States, plus 40 police person- 
nel, a total of 227 trainees. This figure was 
reduced to a total of 103 trainees by June 15. 
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A number of these trainees have been tak- 
ing civilian management courses relating to 
the Indonesian armed forces civic action pro- 
gram. The remaining personnel have been 
scattered among a variety of regular military 
career courses, including engineering, ad- 
jutant general, finance, ordnance, medical, 
chaplain, women’s army corps, quarter- 
master, transport, etc. None of the Indone- 
sian military trainees have been assigned to 
counterinsurgency courses (including guer- 
rilla warfare training at Fort Bragg) since 
1963. 

The provision of military training for In- 
donesian military personnel has been of 
mutual benefit to the United States and 
Indonesia. It has provided both countries an 
opportunity to remain in close contact and 
is a vehicle for the exchange of ideas. 

With respect to Exercise Desert Strike, only 
a small number of foreign observers were 
present at the exercise and they represented 
friendly allied nations. 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR SYLVESTER. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Iam happy to sup- 
port the amendment as modified. I have 
been actively critical of Mr. Sukarno in 
particular for some time, having de- 
livered a speech on the floor of the Sen- 
ate on this subject on November 1, 1963. 
Almost immediately thereafter, I made 
another speech about him on November 
15, following a protest by the Ambas- 
sador from Indonesia about my verbiage 
in connection with Mr. Sukarno in my 
first speech. I did not withdraw the 
comments I had made. 

Mr. Sukarno is an interesting person. 
His background is not often outlined for 
us. It is most difficult for me to under- 
stand why the United States is support- 
ing Mr. Sukarno and his Government. 
I should like to detail a little of his back- 
ground, so that we will know what we 
are talking about. A fuller explanation 
is contained in my speech of November 
15, 1963, at page 21935 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

At the time most of us were fighting 
the Japanese and the Nazis in World 
War II, Mr. Sukarno was holding down 
the important post of general political 
adviser to the Japanese Military Gov- 
ernment, in Indonesia. He is a fine type 
of person to have immediately picked up 
as a supporter. 

While he was engaged in that work, he 
turned 2 million of his own countrymen 
over to the Japanese to be treated, in the 
words of Major General Willoughby, 
who was then chief of our intelligence in 
that area, like coolie slaves.” 

One of Sukarno’s chief tasks was to try 
to get the Indonesians engaged in a 
greater war effort against the free world. 
In this effort, one of his slogans was: 
“We shall flatten out America.” An- 
other was: “We shall overturn Eng- 
land.” 

In 1944, Sukarno organized a really 
big anti-American rally in Djakarta. A 
caption under photographs of pictures 
being burned by Sukarno read: “Roose- 
velt, Churchill Condemned.” 

In 1945, Sukarno decided he was not 
on the winning side, so he jumped over 
and joined the Russians. This man is 
not a great idealistic leader. He is an 
opportunist of the first order, one who 
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tries to keep himself in power. He 
jumped over and asked Stalin for sup- 
port. 

In 1949, when he became President of 
Indonesia, he was awarded the Order of 
Lenin by the Russians. According to 
his own statement, he said, “This means 
I am a Communist of the highest order.” 
It is reported that he said this with a 
chortle. Whether that was meant as 
entertainment or as self-satisfaction, I 
am not certain. 

Sukarno has, of course, endorsed the 
Communist Party in Indonesia as a 
major participant in his Government. 
The Communist Party in Indonesia at 
the present time is the largest Commu- 
nist Party outside the all-Communist 
nations. 

It is interesting, strategically speaking, 
to look at that section of the world and 
see what is happening. We are engaged 
in an effort to assist the people of South 
Vietnam to control their own Govern- 
ment and to be able to control their own 
lives. 

From the north, with the aid and as- 
sistance of Red China and the North 
Vietnamese, come guerrillas moving 
down through the peninsula onto the 
great land mass of Asia. While they are 
doing that, in come the Russians from 
the other side. 

Those who are supposed to be friendly 
to us are moving into Indonesia. They 
supply armaments to Indonesia to make 
the country strong in its military forces 
in the entire Asian area. Indonesia, in 
turn, is moving against Malaysia, so 
there is a vast pincer movement coming 
in from both sides, one supported by the 
Red Chinese, and the other supported by 
the Russian Communists. 

Both sides are trying to gain control 
of the area of southeast Asia which, if 
effective, would effectively cut us off 
from any opportunity to save that por- 
tion of the world for the free world, and 
would substantially place in danger our 
perennial and longtime allies, New Zea- 
land and Australia. 

So I would say to the Senate that from 
a purely strategic military position, we 
are dealing with a crucial area of the 
world. To have us give money or train- 
ing to the military forces of Indonesia, 
which are largely using Russian weapons 
in order to continue their aggressive ef- 
forts, so far as I am concerned, is noth- 
ing but a complete denial of our own 
purpose and principle in Asia. 

Last year, when the amendment was 
before the Senate, we were well assured 
that only a modicum of aid would be 
continued to Indonesia, that in fact no 
new programs were being authorized, and 
we really did not have to worry about it. 
Yet, I am told, the President of the 
United States has publicly stated that it 
is in the interest of the United States to 
continue giving aid to the Indonesian 
people. 

Apparently, we are trying to use the 
“carrot on the stick” approach, because 
from time to time our Ambassador, in an 
effort to do something over there, has 
indicated that perhaps our aid should not 
be continued. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand an 
article published in the Washington Post 
of March 26, 1964, entitled Go to Hell 
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With Your Aid,’ Sukarno Tells United 
States.” 

If Sukarno wishes to tell us that, so 
far as I am concerned, there is no rea- 
son to conclude that his island is any 
worse than where he is telling us to send 
our aid—or any better, for that matter. 
I would as soon keep our money in the 
United States. 

Mr. TOWER. We might get a greater 
return from it if we sent the money to 
the place Mr. Sukarno recommends. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I agree with the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“Go TO HELL WirH Your Am,” SUKARNO 
TELLS UNITED STATES 

DJAKARTA, March 25.—President Sukarno, 
of Indonesia, today told the United States to 
“go to hell with your aid” and said his coun- 
try would not collapse without foreign assist- 
ance. 

Sukarno, speaking at the laying of a stone 
for a 14-story building here, pointed to 
American Ambassador Howard P. Jones, 
laughed and said: 

“There is one country threatening to stop 
its foreign aid to Indonesia. That coun- 
try thinks it can scare Indonesia. I say go 
to hell with your aid.” 

Sukarno said “Indonesia is rich in natural 
resources. Indonesia is rich in manpower 
with its 103 million inhabitants—not like 
Malaysia with 10 million.” 

Sukarno’s reference to Malaysia drew a 
sharp burst of applause from an estimated 
2,000 persons who attended the ceremony. 

Sukarno’s speech followed by 1 day a 
statement by U.S. Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk in Washington that the United States 
would not give any new aid to Indonesia 
until the Malaysia dispute was settled. 

Sukarno interrupted his speech to ask 
Jones in a loud voice, “When was that you 
wanted to stop your aid?” 

Jones did not answer the President’s ques- 
tion and only smiled and nodded his head. 

(In Bangkok, Thailand, Indonesian For- 
eign Minister Subandrio today said his goy- 
ernment has accepted with certain condi- 
tions a formula by the Philippines to settle 
the Malaysian dispute. He said the reply 
was communicated to the Filipinos and it 
was up to them to publish it. 

(The original formula called for the 
phased withdrawal of Indonesian guerrillas 
from Malaysian Borneo, the simultaneous 
opening of political discussions at the min- 
isterial level, and a heads of government 
summit meeting between Malaysia, Indo- 
nesia, and the Philippines.) 


Mr. DOMINICK. Page 184 of the 
hearings on the list under technical 
assistance program, indicates that fairly 
substantial projects are still under con- 
struction or still in process of being com- 
pleted in Indonesia, to the total, so far 
as the Recorp shows, of $24 million. 

It reports that in fiscal 1964, under the 
proposal mutual defense and develop- 
ment program, there will be a continua- 
tion of limited technical assistance ac- 
tivity in the amount of $9.5 million. 

In addition, there is, of course, the 
military program. Unfortunately, the 
hearings do not reveal what the particu- 
lar programs are, because for some rea- 
son or other, a security angle seems to be 
involved. I have a hard time seeing what 
it is, in view of what has already been 
said on the floor of the Senate. At any 
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rate, the hearing record, on page 515, on 
the bottom of the page, clearly shows 
that we are continuing training programs 
with regard to the military in Indonesia. 

It seems difficult for me, or for any 
normal American citizen, to see any valid 
reason for the United States deliberately 
to spend U.S. taxpayer funds to support 
a dictator with a large Communist back- 
ing who is aggressively attacking one of 
our pro-Western neutral countries in 
that area—namely, Malaysia. 

It seems almost more difficult to under- 
stand this, when he has already told us 
what we can do with our aid. 

Mr. TOWER. Does it not seem to be 
inconsistent to the Senator from Colora- 
do that very often the United States sup- 
ports far rightwing dictators as well as 
leftwing dictatorships? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I agree that it has 
seemed to be governed that way during 
the past few years, and perhaps even be- 
fore that. I cannot understand why we 
support any dictatorship of the right or 
the left which is actively trying to impose 
its power on people outside its geograph- 
ical boundaries. It seems to me that that 
is just so wholly wrong that it is ridicu- 
lous to support them with taxpayers’ 
money. 

Mr. TOWER. Does the Senator feel 
that there is any valid claim that Indo- 
nesia could lay to the territory of Malay- 
sia? 

Mr. DOMINICK. None at all, so far as 
I know. I understand that they are 
doing it on the basis that Malaysia is an 
extension of British imperialism. What 
they are really in effect saying is that 
they are using the word iniperialism“ as 
a method to eliminate self-government 
and to impose their will on a neighbor- 
ing people. 

There are some more instances which 
I believe are quite interesting. A good 
portion of the record should be laid be- 
fore the Senate. The idea with respect to 
Malaysia, of course, is well known. I do 
not believe that anyone would dispute the 
validity of it at this point, in view of the 
fact that the British have had to put a 
number of support troops into Malaysia 
to keep the Indonesians out. 

The interesting thing about some of 
our aid programs is that we give eco- 
nomic aid, over the protests of many 
Senators to Indonesia, in order to try 
to prevent inflation. 

What happens? 

Immediately, Sukarno comes in and 
buys 3 Convairs and flies all over the 
world, telling everyone what a great fel- 
low he is, taking his girl friends and his 
advisers with him. Why he does it, he 
does not say, so far as any sensible pro- 
gram is concerned, designed to be of 
assistance either to the self-determina- 
tion of peoples or to free world ideals. 
Yet we continue to spend American tax- 
payers’ funds in order to support a dicta- 
tor of this kind. 

I thoroughly and wholeheartedly sup- 
port the amendment of the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I have yielded the 
floor. The Senator can obtain the floor 
in his own right. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Texas that I shall support his 
amendment. For years, I have opposed 
foreign aid to any dictatorship, either 
right or left. I have opposed giving sup- 
port to the so-called presidential escape 
clause in the foreign aid bill. I happen 
to believe that Congress has the duty, 
under our checks and balances system, 
to appropriate money or not appropriate 
money without giving to a President 
arbitrary, discretionary power to give 
foreign aid to dictatorships because he 
might decide it to be in our national 
interest to do so. 

In case of any emergency, the Presi- 
dent can always lay his case before Con- 
gress and secure enactment of legisla- 
tion, if in the wisdom of Congress it 
should be granted to him. There is the 
great danger which I have argued for so 
many years on the floor of the Senate, of 
weakening our system of coordinate and 
coequal branches of government by 
building up, step by step, more and more 
of a government by executive suprem- 
acy. 

If we do not stop it, we shall jeopard- 
ize the freedoms and liberties of the 
American people, because if we develop 
a system of government by executive su- 
premacy we will lose the effectiveness of 
legislative checks and controls. Weneed 
to be on guard, from the standpoint of 
the abstracts principle of our Govern- 
ment, without reference to any given 
President to stop this trend toward gov- 
ernment by presidential supremacy. My 
objection has nothing to do with the par- 
ticular individual who occupies the 
White House. It is bad from the stand- 
point of protecting our constitutional 
system. 

Therefore, I shall support the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas. Sukar- 
no is a corrupt and dangerous dictator. 
Not 1 cent of taxpayers’ dollar should be 
made available to him. The President 
should be denied any discretion to 
grant Sukarno a dollar unless each dol- 
lar is specifically approved by Congress. 
This amendment seeks to cut Sukarno 
off from all foreign aid. I have urged 
that action for 3 years and I am glad to 
vote for the Tower amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I wish to state my reasons for 
voting “no” on the amendment on aid 
to Indonesia. I am very well aware of 
the activities of the Sukarno regime and 
disapprove as fully as anyone in this 
Chamber of the continued inspired guer- 
rilla activities against Malaysia and any 
identity of interest with the North Viet- 
namese. I join with my colleagues in 
condemning unreservedly any support 
extended by the Sukarno regime to the 
enemies of freedom in south and south- 
east Asia. It is for these very reasons 
that I do not wish to see an absolute cut- 
off of any hope of saving Indonesia from 
being devoured by the Communists. It 
certainly may be personally gratifying to 
be able to denounce activities I consider 
so inimical to the free world by voting 
for this amendment. But it is too high 
a price to pay to contribute to cutting 
off any hope that Indonesia can be saved 
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from the Communists by tying the Presi- 
dent’s hands as this amendment would 
do in respect of any operation in Indo- 
nesia no matter how it might appeal to 
the U.S. Government as being helpful in 
in checkmating Communist influences 
there—this is most unwise in my judg- 
ment. We should aid, not cut off what- 
ever effort we may be able to make to 
maintain our free world position which 
is so critically important. By cutting off 
this aid completely, we are denied any 
such opportunity. I would not wish wit- 
tingly to do that, as I believe that is 
against our interest in the struggle for 
freedom and peace in the world. 

I thank my colleague for yielding. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
hope it will be possible to come to the 
vote requested by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Tower] very 
shortly. 

The present amendment provides, as 
75 been brought out in the debate so 

ar: 

No assistance under this Act shall be fur- 
nished to Indonesia unless the President de- 
termines that the furnishing of such assist- 
ance is essential to the national interests of 
the United States. The President shall keep 
the Foreign Relations Committee, and the 
Appropriations Committee of the Senate, and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
fully and currently informed of any assist- 
ance furnished to Indonesia under this Act. 


There is not much more that I can 
say. The amendment was brought for- 
ward largely, I believe, through the ef- 
forts of the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire] and other 
Senators. The issue is drawn. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] wants to go a good deal further 
and drop everything absolutely and com- 
pletely. 

It is my belief that the President 
should have a small degree of flexibility, 
at least. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, there 
is one reason why I believe the amend- 
ment of my distinguished friend from 
Texas ought not to be defeated. 

It is now roughly two months since the 
distinguished leader in Indonesia, Mr. 
Sukarno, stated publicly to all the 
world—and it was carried by every wire 
service—that, “The United States can 
go to hell with its aid.” 

What was in my mind at the time was 
that probably that was the only country 
that was not receiving aid. But if Su- 
karno does not want it, and if he wants 
us to go to hell with our aid, I shall be 
the last one under any circumstance to 
force it on him, or to even put in the 
hands of the President the authority to 
force it on him. 

Sukarno left no doubt as to where he 
stood. All the world knows it. And this 
is one time that we can be exception- 
ally selective and take the leader at his 
word when he tells us to go to hell with 
our foreign aid. 

I shall take him at his word. I shall 
vote for the amendment of the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
TOWER]. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SmaTH- 
ERS], and the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Watters], are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], and the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], is neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHE], would vote yea.“ 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
is detained on official business. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] is detained on official committee 
business, and, if present and voting, 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SaLTONSTALL] is necessarily absent, and, 
if present and voting, would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 62, 
nays 28, as follows: 


No. 543 Leg.] 
YEAS—62 
Aiken Cotton Hickenlooper 
Allott Curtis Hill 
h Dirksen Hruska 
0 Dodd Jackson 
Bennett Dominick Johnston 
Bible Douglas Jordan. N.C. 
Boggs Eastland Jordan, Idaho 
Burdick Ellender Keating 
Byrd, W. Va. Ervin Kuchel 
Case Fong Long, Mo. 
Church Gruening Long, La, 
Cooper Hartke Magnuson 
“Salary class and title 
Class 1; 
TPAD SEO ERI ee 
Fire private 
Police private. 
c 
Private assigned as: 
Technician I. 
Plainclothesman.! 
. ͤ K I ye a xE 
Private assigned as: 
Technician II. 
Station clerk. 
Motorcycle officer. 
// ie ah ssh 
Fire inspector. 
n E A Biya Shut eee ses AEE E. EOR 
Fire ins r assigned as: 
Technician I. 
panaan W PAS Bi cy teem 
assigned as: 
‘Technician II. 
%% Ss , ESEI asp 
Assistant marine engineer. 
Assistant pilot. 


Detective. 


Police sergeant assigned as: 
Motorcycle officer. 
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McClellan Pearson Smith 
McIntyre Prouty Stennis 
Mechem Proxmire Symington 
Miller Randolph 
Morse Ribicoff Thurmond 
Morton Robertson Tower 
Moss Russell Williams, Del. 
Mundt Scott Young, N. Dak. 
Nelson Simpson 
NAYS—28 

Bartlett Inouye Neuberger 
Brewster Javits Pastore 
Clark Mansfield Pell 
Edmondson McCarthy Salinger 
Fulbright McGee Sparkman 
Gore McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Hart McNamara Yarborough 
Hayden Metcalf Young, Ohio 
Holland Monroney 
Humphrey Muskie 

NOT VOTING—10 
Anderson Goldwater Smathers 
Byrd, Va. Kennedy Walters 
Cannon Lausche 
Carlson Saltonstall 


So Mr. ToweEr’s amendment was agreed 
to. 


Mr. TOWER. . Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 


agreed to. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what is the pending business? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is the bill itself, which 
is open to amendment. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] is pending. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment for printing 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
pending business is the amendment of 
the Senator from Illinois. I would like, 
with the permission of the Senate, to 
call up certain measures on the calendar 
to which there is no objection, and 
dispose of them. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 


“SALARY SCHEDULE 


1 2 | 3 
mmm 86,010 $6, 330 $6, 650 $6, 
. — 6, 300 6, 620 6, 940 
S 6, 590 6, 910 7, 230 
M ETNA T EEPE T 7,290 7,610 7. 930 
Rh a E pene 7, 580 7, 900 8, 220 
2 7, 870 8, 190 8, 510 
— 7, 900 8, 220 8, 540 
8 8, 185 8, 505 8, 825 
ů 8. 655 8, 975 9, 295 
— — 8, 765 9,085 9, 405 


“1 Service as such for over 60 consecutive calendar days.” 


August 13 


THE CALENDAR 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the following meas- 
ures on the calendar were considered 
and acted upon, as indicated: 


ELFRIEDE UNTERHOLZER SHARBLE 


The bill (H.R. 1174) for the relief of 
Elfriede Unterholzer Sharble was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
now ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate consider the measures on the 
calendar beginning with Calendar No. 
1306, Senate bill 2981, and the remaining 
measures in sequence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT TO DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA POLICE AND FIREMEN’S 
SALARY ACT OF 1958 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2981) to amend the District of 
Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary 
Act of 1958, as amended, to increase sal- 
aries, to adjust pay alinement, and for 
other purposes, which has been reported 
from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, with an amendment, to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

TITLE I—SALARY INCREASES FOR DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA POLICEMEN AND FIREMEN 

Sec. 101, Section 101 of the District of Co- 
lumbia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act of 
1958 (72 Stat, 481), as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 101. The annual rates of basic com- 
pensation of the officers and members of the 
Metropolitan Police force and the Fire De- 
partment of the District of Columbia shall be 
fixed in accordance with the following sched- 
ule of rates: 


Longevity step 


970 $7, 290 $7, 610 $7, 930 $8, 250 $8, 570 
7. 260 7, 580 7. 900 8, 220 8, 540 8, 860 
7, 550 7,870 8, 190 8,510 8,830 9,150 

Aa EES A Pease ed a 8, 570 8,890 9,210 
REE el oe 8, 800 9, 180 9, 500 
E ee 9, 150 9, 470 9, 790 
mee | Bal ses 9, 180 9, 500 9, 
„ 9, 465 9, 785 10, 105 
SHTS | 9, 935 10, 255 10, 575 
ae Ee a et ne 10, 045 10, 365 10, 685 


1964 
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“Salary class and title 


lass 5. 
Fire lieutenant. 
Police lieutenant. 
erpeak; lieutenant. 


Assistant superintendent of machinery. 
8 fire chief. 

fire me ig 
Pol ice 


9; 
Subclass (a)n -~-en SY a SS 


Deputy fire chief. 
Deputy chief of police. 


Fire marshal. 
Supertatendent of machinery. 
Subclass (b) 
es chief assigned as the: 
Assistant fire chief. 
Police executive officer, 


Chief of police. 


Service step 


Longevity step 


Sec. 102. The rates of basic compensation 
of officers and members to whom the amend- 
ment made by section 101 of this title apply 
shall be adjusted in accordance with this 
section, and on and after the effective date 
of this title, section 2 of the Act approved 
October 24, 1962 (76 Stat. 1240), shall not 
apply to any such officer or member whose 
rate of basic compensation is so adjusted 
in accordance with this section. Such rates 
of basic compensation shall be adjusted as 
follows: 

(1) Except as otherwise provided in para- 
graph (2), each officer and member receiving 
basic compensation immediately prior to the 
effective date of this title at one of the 
scheduled service or longevity rates of a class 
or subclass in the salary schedule in the 
District of Columbia Police and Fireman’s 
Salary Act of 1958, as amended, shall re- 
ceive a rate of basic compensation at the 
corresponding scheduled service or longevity 
rate in effect on and after the effective date 
of this title. 

(2) Each private in service step 6, lon- 
gevity step 7, or longevity step 8 in any sub- 
class in class 1, upon completing a minimum. 
of twenty-one years of continuous service 
as a private, including service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States but excluding 
any period of time determined not to have 
been satisfactory service, shall be advanced 
to longevity step 9 in class 1, and receive the 
appropriate scheduled rate of basic compen- 
sation for such step in the subclass in which 
he is serving. 

Src. 103. Section 202(b) of the District 
of Columbia Police anc Firemen's Salary Act 
of 1958 is amended by striking “‘rescue squad, 
or fire department ambulance”, and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “or rescue squad: Pro- 


“Salary class and position 


Class 1 


Depuis superintendents a a So 


Class 3: 
0 „ superintendent, president, teachers college 


we curriculum, dean, teachers college 


Group A, bachelor’s degree_ 
2 
roup C, master’s p! 

Chief examiner. 
Director, food services. 
Director, industrial and adult education. 
Executive assistant superintendent. 
Psychiatrist. 


vided, That on and after the effective date of 
this proviso, privates in the Fire Department, 
while assigned as ambulance drivers may, 
in the discretion of the Commissioner, be 
placed in subclass (b) or subclass (c) of 
class 1 in accordance with section 302: Pro- 
vided further, That any private assigned as 
an ambulance driver who on the effective 
date of this proviso is designated as ‘Tech- 
nician 1’ in subclass (b), class 1, shall con- 
tinue in subclass (b), class 1, until action 
is taken to change his subclass placément in 
accordance with the preceding provision or 
such assignment is terminated”. 

Sec. 104. Section 303(c) of such Act is 
amended by striking (o), (d), or (e)“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof of “or (c)“. 

Src. 105. (a) Retroactive compensation or 
salary shall be paid by reason of this title 
only in the case of an individual in the 
service of the District of Columbia Govern- 
ment or of the United States (including serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces of the United States) 
on the date of enactment of this Act, except 
that such retroactive compensation or salary 
shall be paid (1) to an officer or member of 
the Metropolitan Police force, the Fire De- 
partment of the District of Columbia, the 
United States Park Police force, or the White 
House Police force, who retired during the 
period beginning on the first day of the first 
pay period which began on or after July 1, 
1964, and ending on the date of enactment 
of this Act for services rendered during such 
period, and (2) in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Act of August 3, 1950 (Public 
Law 636, Eighty-first Congress), as amended, 
for services rendered during the period be- 
ginning on the first day of the first pay 
period which began on or after July 1, 1964, 


and ending on the date of enactment of this 
Act by an officer or member who dies during 
such period. 

(b) For the purposes of this section, serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces of the United States, 
in the case of an individual relieved from 
training and service in the Armed Forces of 
the United States or discharged from hos- 
pitalization following such training and serv- 
ice, shall include the period provided by law 
for the mandatory restoration of such indi- 
vidual to a position in or under the Federal 
Government or the municipal government 
of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 106. For the purpose of determining 
the amount of insurance for which an officer 
or member is eligible under the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, 
all changes in rates of compensation or salary 
which result from the enactment of this title 
shall be held and considered to be effective 
as of the date of enactment of this Act. 

Src. 107, The provisions of this title shall 
take effect on the first day of the first pay 
period beginning on or after July 1, 1964. 


TITLE II—SALARY INCREASES FOR TEACHERS, 
SCHOOL OFFICERS, AND OTHER EMPLOYEES OF 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Sec. 201. The Act entitled “An Act to fix 

and regulate the salaries of teachers, school 

officers, and other employees of the Board of 

Education of the District of Columbia, and 

for other purposes”, approved August 5, 1955 

(69 Stat. 521, ch. 569), as amended, is amend- 

ed as follows: 

(1) The first section is amended by strik- 
ing all after the first sentence and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following salary 
schedules: 


Service step 
1 2 3 6 7 

. d W d ee A aL a S 
ä . ⁰ ß v ̃ ,,. A ARE 
3 15,240 | $15,540 | $15,840 | $16,140 | $16,440 | $16,740 | $17,040 
. D NN 13, 475 13,775 14,075 14,375 14,675 14,975 15,275 

11, 890 12, 160 12, 430 12, 700 12, 970 13, 240 13, 510 

12, 390 12, 660 12, 930 13, 200 13, 470 13, 740 14, 010 

12, 590 12, 860 13, 130 13, 400 13, 670 13, 940 14, 210 


fo EMTS SO r . Semi Le em) My 
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Service step 
“Salary class and position 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
ice B, master’s degree $11,950 | $12,220 | $12,490 2 813,030 813 
roup B, PP TT... ˙—5é—.—i N TETEA 8 1 13,300 | $13, 570 13, 840 14, 110 
Group C, master’s plus 90 credit hours 12, 150 12, 420 12, 690 12, 960 13, 230 13, 500 13, 770 12 600 2 310 
t to assistant superintendent N 
Assistant to assistant su — man schools). 
Principal, senſor high 
Principal, junior high School 
Principal, elemen schoo! 
Principal, vocational high school, 
Princip: 2 Americanization schoo 


Principa boys’ junior-senior hee school. 
Principal oe 47 herd School. 
Princi h school. 


legislatio: a 
Assistant to assistant superintendent (pupil salt study, and 
attendance), 
Director, elementary education (supervision and instruction). 
Director, health, physical education, athletics, and safety. 
2 Executive assistant to deputy superintendent, 
eee tegen ia| ia| Hees) rel ga | 1 
roup C, mester’s degree plus 30 credit hours „ 1 i 1 12, 890 160 
Director, elementary education (administration) * 4 1 
Director in elementary education. * 
Director, special education. 
Class 8: 


Group B, master’s TFT EREN E EA E. = 10, 630 10, 900 11,170 11, 440 11,710 11, 980 12, 250 12, 520 
Grou) 8. muster's degree plus 30 — Oe — S 10, 830 11, 100 11,370 11. 6⁴⁰ ir 910 12, 180 12 450 12 720 


BB 
88 


855 
85 


Super vis 

Assistant principal, elementary school, 

Assistant principal, junior high school. 

Assistant principal, senior high school. 

Assistant principal, vocational high school. 

Assistant principal, Americanization school. 

Assistant principal, health schoo! 

N director, elementary education (supervision and instruc- 


ee director, reading cr 
Supervising director, subject field. 
Class 9: 
Group A, bachelor’s degree. 
Group B, master’s degree. 
Group om master’s a plus 30 credit hours. - 
Assistant director, services, 
Okai Supervising director, audiovisual instruction. 
TC dis en en n e een en eee 
fp Ge egree plus 30 credit hours „ „ f „ ' 11, 840 12,110 
ssistant director, adult education and summer schools, j 2 
i Statistician. 


— 10, 230 10, 500 10, 770 11, 040 11,310 11, 580 11, 850 
10, 730 11, 000 11, 270 11, 540 11, 810 12, 080 12, 350 
10, 390 10, 660 10, 930 11, 200 11, 470 11, 740 12.010 12, 280 12, 550 


9, 580 9, 850 10, 120 10, 390 10, 660 10, 930 11, 200 11, 470 
9, 510 9, 780 10, 050 10, 320 10, 590 10, 860 11, 130 11, 400 11, 670 


Assistant 5 practical nursing. 
ee director, subject field. 


Associate professor, teachers college. 
Chief librarian, teachers college. 


im 5 eleinentary education. 
eee. NEE A E 8, 865 9, 135 9, 405 9, 675 9, 945 10, 215 10, 485 10, 755 11, 025 
Group O; master's degree plus 30 credit hours 9, 065 9, 335 9, 605 9, 875 10, 145 10, 415 10, 685 10, 955 11,225 
ief attendance officer. 
oar Re psychologist. 
Group B. master’s degree 7,960 8, 200 8, 620 8, 950 9, 280 9, 610 9, 940 10, 270 10, 600 
Group C, master’s Aiete plus 30 credit hours. 160 8, 490 8, 820 9, 150 9, 480 9, 810 10, 140 10, 470 10, 800 
Assistan t pro ‘hers coll 
Assistant 2 laboratory se ool. 
Psychiatric social Worker. 
Service 
“Salary class and position — 


Class 14: 
5 — A, bachelor’s degree. 
, master’s di 


$7, 850 

Grou egree 8, 350 

Eo „Toup C. master’s degree plus 30 credit hours 8, 550 
Group A, bachelor’s ery 7 6, 675 
Group B. master’s degree 7,175 
Group C, master’s degree plus 30 credit hours 7, 375 


aoh, assistant. 
School social worker. 


Speech correctionist. 

‘oordinator of practical nurs; 
‘Teacher, elementary and secon ary schools. 
Census supervisor. 
Counselor, 1 and secondary schools. 
unor; teachers colle; 

ctor, laboratory sc ool. 

Sehol psychologist. 
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“Salary class and position gobi Longevity Longevitym 
9 10 ll 12 13 ae = ser 
Class 14: 


Group A, bachelor’s degree 
Gropp B, master’s npa AER 8 
roup C, master’s degree plus 30 credit hours- 
Class 15: 
Group A, bachelor’s degree. 
Group B, master’s degree 
Group C, master’s degree plus 30 credit hours 
Attendance officer. 
Child labor inspector. 
Counselor, placement. 
Librarian, elementary and secondary schools. 
Librarian, teachers college. 
Research assistant. 
School social worker. 
Fs woe correctionist. 
‘oordinator of practical nursing. 
Teacher, elementary and secondary schools, 
Census supervisor. 
Counselor, elementary and secondary schools. 
Instructor, teachers college. 
Instructor, laboratory school. 
School psychologist. 


, 925 
7, 380 615 7,850 
7, 880 115 8, 350 
8, 080 315 8, 550 


8, 320 $8, 
8, 820 9, 
„ 9,020 9, 


(2) Subsection (a) of section 6 is amended 
by striking “(a)” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “(a)(1)”, and by adding the following 
paragraph at the end thereof: 

“(2) Any teacher who was promoted from 
the salary class originally designated Salary 
Class 18 under this Act (redesignated as 
Salary Class 15 by amendments effective on 
January 1, 1963), if such promotion occurred 
after June 30, 1958, and prior to January 1, 
1963, and who on the effective date of this 
paragraph occupies the same position to 
which he was promoted during such period 
shall be assigned to the numerical service 
step in his class, or class and group to which 
he would have been assigned had he been 
promoted on or after January 1, 1963.” 

(3) Section 18 is amended by striking 
“evening schools” wherever it appears in such 
section and inserting in lieu thereof “adult 
education schools”, and by amending the 
schedule of pay rates contained in subsec- 
tion (a) of such section to read as follows: 


Step 
“Classification 
1 2 | 3 
Per diem 


SUMMER SCHOOL (REGULAR) 


Teacher, elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, and in- 
structor, District of Colum- 
bia Teachers College 

Assistant professor, District 
of Columbia Teachers Col- 


$21. 24 | $23. 36 825. 56 


n SE ene nee 25.49 | 28.03 30. 67 
Associate professor, District 
of Columbia Teachers Col- 
. nconeaiguensoves 27.61 | 30.37 | 33.23 
Assistant principal, elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 30.80 | 33.87 | 37.06 
Supervising director, an 
‘ofessor, District of Co- 
fimbia Teachers College....| 30.80 | 33.87 | 37.06 
Principal, elementary and 
secondary schools 33.98 | 37.38 40. 90 


VETERANS SUMMER HIGH 
SCHOOL CENTERS 


Sec. 202. The third sentence of section 
9(b) (3) of the Act entitled “An Act for the 
retirement of public school teachers in the 
District of Columbia”, approved August 7, 
1946, as amended, is amended by striking 


“on the day after the employee dies” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “on the first day 
of the month following the teacher’s death”. 

Sec. 203. (a) Retroactive compensation or 
salary shall be paid by reason of this title 
only in the case of an individual in the 
service of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia (including service in 
the Armed Forces of the United States) on 
the date of enactment of this Act, except that 
such retroactive compensation or salary shall 
be paid (1) to any employee covered in this 
Act who retired during the period beginning 
on the day following the first day of the 
first pay period which began on or after 
July 1, 1964, and ending on the date of en- 
actment of this Act for services rendered 
during such period, and (2) in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act of August 3, 
1950 (Public Law 636, Eighty-first Congress), 
as amended, for services rendered during the 
period beginning on the first day of the first 
pay period which began on or after July 1, 
1964, and ending on the date of enactment 
of this Act by any such employee who dies 
during such period. 

(b) For purposes of this section, service in 
the Armed Forces of the United States in 
the case of an individual relieved from train- 
ing and service in the Armed Forces of the 
United States or discharged from hospitaliza- 
tion following such training and service, shall 
include the period provided by law for the 
mandatory restoration of such individual to 
a position in or under the municipal govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia. 

Src. 204. For the purpose of determining 
the amount of insurance for which an indi- 
vidual is eligible under the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, 
as amended, all changes in rates of compen- 
sation or salary which result from the enact- 
ment of this title shall be held and con- 
sidered to be effective as of the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 

Sec. 205. The provisions of this title shall 
take effect on the first day of the first pay 
period beginning on or after July 1, 1964. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the District of Columbia 
Police and Firemen’s Salary Act of 1958, 
the District of Columbia Teachers’ Salary 
Act of 1955, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1370), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The purpose of this bill, as amended by 
the committee, is twofold. The bill is di- 
vided into two titles. Title I amends the 
Police and Firemen's Salary Act of 1958, as 
amended. 

Title II amends the act approved August 
5, 1955, to fix and regulate the salaries of 
teachers and other employees of the Board 
of Education of the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes. 

This legislation, approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget and whose introduction was 
requested by the District of Columbia Board 
of Commissioners, provides upward salary 
adjustments for those District government 
employees not covered in the general Federal 
classified pay bill recently enacted. It has 
been the customary practice over the years 
for District of Columbia policemen, firemen, 
and teachers to receive pay increases hand in 
hand with all other Federal employees, in 
separate and subsequent legislation such as 
this bill envisions, e.g., the last increase ap- 
proved in 1962 when classified employee sal- 
ary adjustments were voted by the Congress. 


REMOVAL OF CERTAIN RESIDENCE 
RESTRICTIONS UPON OFFICERS 
AND MEMBERS OF THE METRO- 
POLITAN POLICE FORCE AND THE 
FIRE DEPARTMENT OF THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 10683) to amend the act of 
July 25, 1956, to remove certain residence 
restrictions upon officers and members 
of the Metropolitan Police force and the 
Fire Department of the District of Co- 
lumbia, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, with an amendment, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That subsection (b) of the first section of 
the Act entitled “An Act to authorize the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to prescribe the area within which officers 
and members of the Metropolitan Police 
force and the Fire Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia may reside”, approved 
July 25, 1956 (D.C. Code, §4-132a), is 
amended by striking “twenty” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “twenty-five”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 


time. 
The bill was read the third time, and 


passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1371), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The purpose of this bill is to authorize the 
District Commissioners in their discretion to 
extend to a distance of 25 radius miles, the 
distance that members of the Metropolitan 
Police force and the Fire Department may 
reside from the U.S. Capitol Building. 

The effect of this legislation, if enacted, 
will be to provide the District Commissioners 
with permissive authority to legally permit 
members of the two forces to live 5 miles 
farther from the Capitol Building than now 
is authorized under existing law. 

On two prior occasions, the Congress has 
enacted legislation in connection with resi- 
dence requirements for District firemen and 

cemen: 

Public Law 74-258, approved on August 9, 
1935 (49 Stat. 568), etsablished a radius of 
12 miles from the U.S. Capitol Building as 
the limit within which members of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Police and Fire Depart- 
ments would be required to live. 

Public Law 84-797, approved July 25, 1956 
(70 Stat. 646), retained the same definitive 
limitation which had been established in 
1935, but gave the District of Columbia Board 
of Commissioners the authority, in their dis- 
cretion, to increase this area to include terri- 
tory not more than 20 miles distant from the 
U.S. Capitol Building. Subsequent to that 
time, the Commissioners did increase this 
limitation in two steps by regulation to 17 
miles in 1956 and to 20 miles in 1961. These 
increases have expanded the area within 
which such members are required to reside 
from 452 to 1,256 square miles. 

The committee felt justified in increasing 
to 25 miles the distance that the Commis- 
sioners in their discretion may permit mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Police force and the 
Fire Department to reside from the city. 
Justification for the increased area of resi- 
dence was based on greatly improved high- 
way facilities that permit prompt and ready 
access to the Nation's Capital. Also justi- 
fication was based on lower housing costs at 
greater distance from the city. 

The committee has been advised that the 
bill, as amended, should in some measure 
facilitate’ the retention of qualified police- 
men and firemen for the two Departments. 

In contrast to this amended bill, H.R. 
10683 as passed by the House, removed all 
residence restrictions upon officers and mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Police force and 
Fire Department of the District of Columbia. 
It was the view of this committee that such 
legislation went too far and that the District 
Commissioners should be granted permissive 
authority to fix the residency requirements 
within reasonable limitations established by 
Congress. 

On August 4, 1964, the Subcommittee on 
Fiscal Affairs conducted hearings on H.R. 
10683. The President of the District of Co- 
lumbia Board of Commissioners appeared 
at the hearings and testified in support of 
H.R. 10683, as amended by this committee. 
The Chief of the District of Columbia Fire 
Department also appeared and supported the 
amended bill. It was his view that it is 
necessary to have some limitation over the 
area in which firemen are permitted to live 
in order to assure immediate response of off- 
duty officers and members in the event of 
emergency. 
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The enactment of this legislation will in- 
volve no additional cost to the District gov- 
ernment. 


AMENDMENT TO DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA UNEMPLOYMENT COM- 
PENSATION ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 6353) to amend the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation 
Act, as amended, which had been report- 
ed from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, with an amendment, in line 
8, after the word Columbia“, to insert 
a comma and “or the United States Ac- 
counting Office”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1372), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The purpose of this bill is to amend the 
existing District of Columbia Uremploy- 
ment Compensation Act so as to permit the 
District of Columbia Unemployment Com- 
pensation Board to provide the District of 
Columbia Department of Public Welfare with 
certain information. 

The provisions of the District of Columbia 
Unemployment Compensation Act presently 
authorize the District of Columbia Unem- 
ployment Compensation Board to disclose 
information pertaining to an individual's 
status in regard to unemployment compen- 
sation only to: 

(1) State or Federal agencies which ad- 
minister an unemployment compensation 
law or a system of public employment of- 
fices; and 

(2) The U.S. Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

The effect of the enactment of this bill 
will be to provide the District of Columbia 
Department of Public Health with the same 
status of eligibility in obtaining unemploy- 
ment compensation information as that now 
extended to the aforementioned State and 
Federal agencies. 

The need for the proposed amendment to 
the act is illustrated by the fact that at 
present, the District of Columbia Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Board is required to fur- 
nish an applicant for public assistance with 
& letter stating that he is or is not eligible 
to receive unemployment compensation. 
Obviously, the applicant may then submit 
this letter to the Welfare Department or 
withhold it, whichever he may deem ex- 
pedient in connection with his application 
for public assistance. At best, this present 
system is cumbersome and time consuming; 
at worst, it could facilitate fraudulent con- 
cealment of important information. 

Eligibility for public assistance in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is based partially upon 
“need,” which is defined as that part of a 
person’s subsistence requirements which he 
is unable to meet by available income or 
other sources of funds. Thus, in order to 
decide properly any applicant’s eligibility for 
public assistance and to avoid overpayments, 
the Department of Welfare must have knowl- 
edge of all income being received by the ap- 
plicant from all sources. Also, eligibility for 
general public assistance in the District re- 
quires that a person be unemployable, and 
in this respect an applicant’s representations 
to the Unemployment Compensation Board 
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may in some cases be very helpful to the Wel- 
fare Department in the proper administra- 
tion of the public assistance laws. 

On August 3, 1964, the Subcommittee on 
Public Health, Education, Welfare, and Safety 
held public hearings in connection with H.R. 
6353. A representative of the District of Co- 
lumbia Board of Commissioners appeared and 
testified in support of the bill, as did tne 
Chief of the Public Assistance Division of 
the Department of Public Welfare. 

The committee was advised that in the 
past 4 years an average of 3,579 applications 
per year have been filed in the area of gen- 
eral public assistance in the District, and the 
monthly caseload is 709. It was the view of 
the committee that this legislation will in 
some measure facilitate the processing of 
welfare applications. Equally important, 
through an automatic clearance of active 
files of one agency against another, the legis- 
lation should help insure that there is no 
duplication and misuse of public funds, 


VESSEL “ALVA L.” TO BE DOCU- 
MENTED WITH COASTWISE PRIV- 
ILEGES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2776) to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Treasury to cause the 
vessel Alva L., owned by Harold Bunker, 
of Matinicus, Maine, to be documented 
as a vessel of the United States with 
coastwise privileges, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Com- 
merce, with amendments, in line 6, after 
the word “vessel”, to strike out “Alva” 
and insert “Elva”; so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 4132 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
as amended (46 U.S.C. 11), the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall cause the vessel Elva L., 
owned by Harold Bunker of Matinicus, 
Maine, to be documented as a vessel of the 
United States, upon compliance with the 
usual requirements, with the privilege of 
engaging in the coastwise trade so long as 
such vessel is owned by a citizen of the 
United States. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize and direct the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to cause the vessel 
Elva L., owned by Harold Bunker, of 
Matinicus, Maine, to be documented as 
a vessel of the United States with coast- 
wise privileges.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1373), explaining the pur- 
poses of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The bill would authorize and direct, the 
Secretary of the Treasury to document, with 
full coastwise privileges, the Alva L., a Ca- 
nadian-bullt vessel of less than 10 net tons. 

The Alva L., a 43-foot vessel, was built in 
Canada, in 1948, and hence is not eligible (1) 
under the provisions of section 27 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1927, to transport mer- 
chandise between points in the United States, 
and (2) under section 4132 of the Revised 
Statutes (46 U.S.C. 11) to be documented for 
operation in the coastwise trade. 
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Under existing maritime statutes, vessels 
constructed in foreign yards are not eligible 
to participate in the domestic or coastwise 
trades. This old and durable restriction is 
designed to assist in the preservation of 
American shipyards. At the same time and 
for unusual and pressing circumstances, the 
Congress has, on rare occasion, enacted spe- 
cial legislation granting individual vessels a 
right to particiapte in the domestic trades, 
a right they might never have had because 
of foreign construction or one that was lost 
due to a transfer from American to foreign 
registry. 

In the case at hand, the vessel Alva L., 
is of such limited size that it is unlikely 
that she would be able to participate in any 
traffic competitive with that served by Amer- 
ican-built craft, Though this is an excep- 
tion, it is one of such a limited nature that 
it will not pose a threat to the overall goals 
of our coastwise restrictions. 

The vessel is owned by Harold Bunker, of 
Matinicus, Maine, a citizen of the United 
States, who plans to use the vessel in fur- 
therance of his occupation as a lobsterman 
and an independent lobster dealer. The 
committee was informed that he procured 
the vessel in order to provide for the trans- 
portation of lobsters and bait, owned by him 
between Rockland and Matinicus, Maine, in 
the belief and understanding that such lim- 
ited use was not prohibited by law. In 
view of the hardship which would be im- 
posed on Mr. Bunker by existing laws and 
because of the limited size and employment, 
actual and potential, of the vessel, the com- 
mittee recommends approval of the bill. 

The Department of Commerce reports that, 
in view of the small size of the vessel, it has 
no objection to favorable consideration of 
the bill, if there is no objection on the part 
of the Treasury Department whose respon- 
sibility it is to administer, through the 
Bureau of Customs, the navigation laws 
which cover the documentation of vessels. 

The Treasury Department report stated 
that the question of granting the coastwise 
privileges sought is a matter of policy upon 
which the Department expresses no opinion. 

No opposition to the bill has been received 
from any source. 


AMENDMENT TO SUBSECTION 
120(f), TITLE 23, UNITED STATES 


CODE 


The bill (S. 2968) to amend subsec- 
tion 120(f) of title 23, United States 
Code, was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section 120(f) of title 23, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(f) The Federal share payable on account 
of any repair or reconstruction provided for 
by funds made available under section 125 
of this title shall not exceed 50 per centum 
of the cost thereof: Provided, That, in the 
case of any State containing nontaxable 
Indian lands, individual and tribal, and pub- 
lic domain lands (both reserved and unre- 
served) exclusive of national forests and na- 
tional parks and monuments exceeding 5 
per centum of the total area of all lands 
therein, the Federal share shall be increased 
by a percentage of the remaining cost equal 
to the percentage that the area of all such 
lands in such State, is of its total area: Pro- 
vided further, That the Federal share pay- 
able on account of any repair or reconstruc- 
tion of forest highways, forest development 
roads and trails, park roads and trails, and 
Indian reservation roads may amount to 100 
per centum of the cost thereof, whether or 
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not such highways, roads, or trails are on 
any Federal-aid highway system. Any proj- 
ect agréement for which the final voucher 
has not been approved by the Secretary on 
or before the date of this Act may be modi- 
fied to provide for the Federal share author- 
ized herein.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1374), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Under the existing provisions of section 
120 of title 23, United States Code, the Fed- 
eral share of emergency relief for highways 
seriously damaged by a disaster is limited to 
50 percent. In those States containing lit- 
tle or nothing in the way of public lands, 
no hardship results from this limitation, 
However, those States which contain large 
areas of Federal lands have come to rely 
heavily, for ordinary Federal-aid highway 
construction, upon the so-called sliding scale 
of Federal participation under section 120. 
The sliding scale takes into account the non- 
taxable Indian lands, individual and tribal, 
and public domain lands—both reserved and 
unreserved—exclusive of national forests and 
national parks and monuments, exceeding 5 
percent of the total area of all lands in any 
State in arriving at the Federal share pay- 
able. Consequently, computations under this 
section may raise the Federal share payable 
for primary, secondary, and urban highway 
construction from the regular 50 percent to 
nearly 95 percent in certain public lands 
States. 

Under these circumstances, the same type 
of disaster could affect two States, one with 
public lands and the other without, in an 
entirely different manner. The former would 
receive as emergency relief a payment for re- 
construction which might amount to little 
over half of the Federal share paid for orig- 
inal construction, while the latter would re- 
ceive a Federal payment for its damaged 
highways, representing the same Federal 
share used in their original building. For 
this reason, it appears most desirable to ap- 
ply the same Federal share to emergency re- 
lief as is payable for original construction 
in order to avoid inequities among the States 
in cases of widespread disaster. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 1026) 
to amend section 316 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 to extend the 
time by which a lease transferring a 
tobacco acreage allotment may be filed 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


REGULATION OF SELLING OF SECU- 
RITIES IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 9419) to provide for the regu- 
lation of the business of selling securi- 
ties in the District of Columbia and for 
the licensing of persons engaged there- 
in, and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with amend- 
ments, on page 2, line 5, after the word 
“issuer”, to insert “or any of its sub- 
Sidiaries”; on page 6, line 20, after the 
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word “issuer”, to insert “or any of its 
Subsidiaries”; on page 9, line 17, after 
the word “lease”, to strike out “any con- 
tract issued by an insurance company 
pursuant to section 41 of chapter III of 
the Life Insurance Act (D.C. Code, sec. 
35-541) ;”; on page 10, line 3, after the 
word “period”, to insert “or any con- 
tract issued by an insurance company 
pursuant to section 41 of chapter III of 
the Life Insurance Act, as added by 
Public Law 86-520 (D.C. Code, sec. 35- 
541)”; on page 37, line 12, after the 
word “section”, to strike out “1070 of the 
Act of March 3, 1901 (D.C. Code, sec. 
14-401)” and insert “14-501 of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code”; on page 38, 
after line 10, to strike out: 

Sec. 17. Subsection (e) of section 7 of the 
Act of April 1, 1942, entitled “An Act to con- 
solidate the Police Court of the District of 
Columbia and the Municipal Court of the 
District of Columbia, to be known as ‘the 
Municipal Court for the District of Colum- 
bia’, to create ‘the Municipal Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia’, and for 
other purposes” (D.C. Code, sec, 11-772), is 
amended (1) by striking out the word “and” 
at the end of paragraph 8, (2) by striking 
out the period at the end of Paragraph 9 and 
inserting in lieu thereof “; and”, and (3) 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(10) Any final order of the Public Serv- 
ice Commission of the District of Columbia 


under the provisions of the District. of 
Columbia Securities Act.” 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

Sec. 17. Section 11-742(a) of the District 
of Columbia Code is amended (1) by strik- 
ing out “and” at the end of paragraph (8); 
(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (9) and inserting in leu 
thereof a semicolon and the word “and”; 
and (3) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(10) final orders of the Public Service 
Commission of the District. of Columbia 
under the provisions of the District of 
Columbia Securities Act.” 


On page 39, line 18, after the word 
Columbia.“, to insert “In no case shall 
more than three members of the Advis- 
ory Committee be members of the same 
political party.”; and on page 41, after 
line 19, to strike out: 


Sec. 22. (a) The first sentence of section 
26 of title II of the Life Insurance Act (D.C. 
Code, sec. 35-425) is amended by inserting 
“other than variable contracts described in 
section 41 of chapter III of this Act” imme- 
diately after “applications for insurance”. 

(b) The first sentence of section 29 of such 
title (D.C. Code, sec. 35-428) is amended by 
inserting “, other than as a broker dealing 
solely in variable contracts described in sec. 
tion 41 of title III of this Act,” immediately 
after “life insurance broker“. 

(c) Except as otherwise provided by the 
amendments made by this section, nothing 
in this Act shall be construed to exempt any 
person or company from any requirements 
of law relating to insurance companies, 
agents, brokers, or solicitors, 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
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(No. 1376), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The purpose of this bill is to provide for 
the licensing and regulation of securities 
broker-dealers in the District of Columbia. 

The bill is based upon the Uniform Secu- 
rities Act, a model law proposed for State 
legislation by the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. As 
in the case of the Uniform Act, this bill con- 
tains (1) a fraud section; (2) a part provid- 
ing for registration of broker-dealers and 
agents; and (3) a part providing for proce- 
dures, subpenas, penalties, liabilities, judi- 
cial review, and administration. However, 
unlike the Uniform Act, the bill does not 
contain a section relating to the registration 
of securities issues. This was omitted since 
very few issues originate in the District of 
Columbia and such other public offerings as 
are made in the District of Columbia, would 
be subject to any controls in the States where 
the issues originated and such issues are al- 
ways subject to the requirements of the Fed- 
eral Securities Act of 1933 regarding disclo~- 
sure statements. 

The focus of the bill is on that part of 
the securities business which deals with the 
relationship of the seller of securities with 
the public. The bill is designed to regulate 
the conduct of broker-dealers and agents 
through the creation of a licensing author- 
ity that will require an applicant, prior to 
the issuance of a securities license, to make 
detailed disclosures about his business and 
personal history and also pay a filing fee. 
In pursuance of this authority, the licens- 
ing authority may deny, suspend, or revoke 
licenses for specific causes, including in- 
complete or misleading statements in the 
application, substandard qualifications, and 
involvement in certain criminal and disci- 
plinary proceedings. Also, inadequate fi- 
nances, lack of proper supervision of em- 
ployees, as well as fraud, are additional 
grounds for denying, suspending, or revok- 
ing licenses. 

The bill also provides for administrative 
investigation and subpena powers. Injunc~- 
tive proceedings are authorized while crim- 
inal penalties are carefully geared to those 
provided for comparable Federal violations, 
Civil rights and remedies are spelled out. 

The responsibility for the administration 
of the act is placed in the District of Co- 
lumbia Public Service Commission which is 
successor to the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion as provided by the terms of the bill. 

It is estimated that the annual cost of 
administration of the act will approximate 
$24,000. Such cost would be offset to the 
extent of approximately $20,000 per year by 
the payment of licensing fees to the District 
government. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2460) to amend the act of 
July 13, 1959, so as to extend the period 
of time within which certain construc- 
tion may be undertaken by the State of 
Missouri on lands conveyed to such State 
by the United States was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


JENETTE C. MITCHELL 
The resolution (S. Res. 350) to pay a 
gratuity to Jenette C. Mitchell was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
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from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Jenette C. Mitchell, widow of Donald A. 
Mitchell, an employee of the Senate at the 
time of his death, a sum equal to 11% 
months’ compensation at the rate he was 
receiving by law at the time of his death, 
said sum to be considered inclusive of funeral 
expenses and all other allowances. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 


concludes the call of the calendar for 
the present. 


EXTENDING TIME BY WHICH A 
LEASE TRANSFERRING TOBACCO 
ACREAGE ALLOTMENT MAY BE 
FILED 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
now ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1311, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 1026. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion (H.J. Res. 1026) to amend section 
316 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938 to extend the time by which a 
lease transferring a tobacco acreage al- 
lotment may be filed, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, with an amendment, 
in line 6, after “1964”, to insert a semi- 
colon and “and by inserting after the 
word ‘date’ the words ‘the 1964 amend- 
ment to! 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1375), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The purpose of this joint resolution is to 
extend the time for filing 1964 tobacco acre- 
age allotment leases (now expired) until 20 
days after enactment of the resolution. Pro- 
ducers are now required by section 316(c) of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 to 
file such leases with the county committee 
prior to planting time, but through mistake 
or misunderstanding there are a number of 
cases where the lease was not filed in time. 
Unless there is opportunity to correct this 
mistake, tobacco planted pursuant to such 
leases will be subject to marketing penalties, 
and the committee believes these individual 
farmers should not be penalized for their in- 
advertent failure to comply with a techni- 
cality of law or departmental regulation. 

The committee amendment is a technical 
one needed to carry out the purpose of the 
resolution. The committee amendment re- 
lates the extension to the date of enactment 
of the resolution, rather than the date of 
enactment of subsection (g), which was en- 
acted in 1962. The amendment will thus 
provide an extension of 20 days after enact- 
ment of the resolution. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11380) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes, 
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Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask that it 
be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie at the desk. 


VENDING MACHINES AND SMOKING 
BY MINORS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
widespread interest in the topic of smok- 
ing and health, particularly as it relates 
to educational efforts aimed at young 
people, is of concern to every American 
citizen. The automatic vending indus- 
try, through the National Automatic 
Merchandising Association, has taken 
voluntary steps to prevent illegal sales 
to minors through their vending ma- 
chines. These steps were started in 1962, 
before the Surgeon General’s Advisory 
Committee began its work in this field. 
They are in the finest American tradi- 
tion of safeguarding the public interest. 
I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp the facts about this industry’s 
self-regulation program and the findings 
of the 1963 Gilbert youth research 
study on “Teenage Cigarette Purchas- 
ing and Smoking Habits.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THE Srx-Srep VOLUNTARY SELF-REGULATION 
PROGRAM FOR CIGARETTE MACHINE OPERATORS 
To PREVENT ILLEGAL CIGARETTE SALES TO 
Minors 


The sale of cigarettes to minors is pro- 
hibited by State law in all but three of the 
States. Complete observance of the law is a 
must. 

Each operator should: 

1. Survey his entire cigarette operation to 
determine the location of those machines to 
which minors are likely to have access. As 
part of this survey maintain a permanent 
file record for each machine on location on 
the official NAMA machine record form. 

2. Post “minors are forbidden” decals con- 
spicuously on all such machines, 

3. Post on each machine the name, address, 
and phone number of the operator. 

4. Solicit the location owner’s cooperation 
to prevent minors from purchasing from ma- 
chines to which minors have access. Include 
an appropriate clause in all forthcoming lo- 
cation contracts to cover such cooperation. 
Reposition machines, where necessary, to 
assure adequate supervision. 

5. Remove machines from locations where 
the sale of cigarettes to minors cannot be 
prevented. 

6. Cooperate with competitors to achieve 
areawide compliance of preventing the pur- 
chase of cigarettes by minors from vending 
machines. (As part of this step, establish 
local committee liaison with police officials 
and offer cooperation in the enforcement of 
“sales to minors” laws.) 

It should be pointed out that this program, 
established by the National Automatic Mer- 
chandising Association, has been vigorously 
pursued by all the companies which sell cig- 
arettes through vending machines, whether 
they are members of this association or not. 

The following copy of a telegram to Dr. 
Luther L. Terry, U.S. Surgeon General, Wash- 
ington, D.C., from Louis J. Risman, National 
Automatic Merchandising Association, 7 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago (chairman 
of association’s Special Committee on Cig- 
arette Vending) reviewed the results as of 
January 1964: 

“In view of your announced recommenda- 
tion for action to discourage teenagers from 
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smoking, you will probably be interested in 
a report of results about the cigarette vend- 
ing industry’s voluntary self-regulation pro- 
gram, instituted to achieve compliance with 
State and local cigarette sales-to-minors 
laws. I have just received this report. 

“It shows that operators of cigarette ma- 
chines in every State have ordered more than 
260,000 minors’ warning labels for their ma- 
chines from us, far exceeding the number 
of cigarette machines found in locations ac- 
cessible freely to minors in a survey we made 
in 1962. 

“As expressed in my letter of November 14, 
1968, the National Automatic Merchandising 
Association launched a six-step self-regula- 
tion program among all operators of cigarette 
vending machines more than a year ago. 

“Its main features include the warning 
sign aimed at minors on each machine, a 
constant survey of accessibility to minors, 
repositioning of machines to assure surveil- 
lance, removal where necessary, and close 
collaboration with local law enforcement 
officials to prevent violations. 

“Significantly, the large operators of 
cigarette machines have enacted this six- 
step self-regulation program in all their local 
branches, accounting for up to 60 percent of 
the machines in most markets. 

“The issuance of more than 260,000 warn- 
ing labels covers only a portion of the more 
than 850,000 cigarette machines on location 
in the United States. 

“However, reliable figures obtained by us 
in a national survey early last year indicate 
that fewer than 15 percent of cigarette ma- 
chines were then in locations freely accessi- 
ble to minors. Thus, the figure of 260,000 
covers more than twice the machines which 
were accessible to minors. 

“The majority of cigarette machines has 
always been located in taverns, cocktail 
lounges, factories, and offices, where minors 
do not go. 

“With my correspondence of November 14, 
we transmitted to you the results of the 
1963 Gilbert youth research study on ‘Teen- 
age Smoking and Cigarette Purchasing 
Habits.’ As you may recall, it established 
independently that fewer than 5 percent of 
all teenagers purchase cigarettes from our 
machines, while 6 out of 10 teenagers have 
their parents’ permission to smoke. The 
American Cancer Society has since then 
commended the Gilbert study and has dis- 
tributed it widely, with our permission. 

“This report of results in our voluntary 
program of self-regulation is not intended as 
the final word. We are continuing this pro- 
gram vigorously in all parts of the country. 

“Through more than 500 voluntary State 
and city chairmen (enlisted a year ago), we 
are extending the control program and are 
maintaining liaison with law enforcement 
Officials at the local level to prevent viola- 
tions of the laws on sales to minors. 

“Individuals not familiar with the vending 
industry have at times made a scapegoat of 
cigarette machines, accusing them errone- 
ously as a chief purveyor of cigarettes to 
youngsters. It is my hope, therefore, that 
these data and other information about our 
program may prove of help to your staff, at 
such time as you consider the steps implied 
in your statement last weekend. 

“The cigarette vending industry, through 
our association, has been on record for some 
time in favor of observance of laws and reg- 
ulations dealing with the sale of cigarettes to 
minors. A special committee on cigarette 
vending was appointed by our board of di- 
rectors to deal with these matters nearly 2 
years ago. As chairman of this industry- 
wide committee, I wish to assure you of our 
interest. 

“We would welcome the opportunity of 
counseling with your staff in regard to any 
consideration involving cigarette machines, 
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if they should come under discussion as part 
of your program, 
“Sincerely yours, 
“Louis J. RISMAN, 
“Chairman, Special Committee on Ciga- 
rette Vending.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. In view of the wide- 
spread public interest in the smoking 
habits and cigarette purchasing patterns 
of teenagers, the vending industry should 
be commended for having requested an 
impartial, nationwide study of these mat- 
ters by one of the Nation’s foremost 
youth research organizations, the Gilbert 
Youth Research firm of New York City. 

This study is the most comprehensive 
research ever undertaken about this sub- 
ject and has rightfully earned the com- 
mendation of the American Cancer 
Society. Highlights from the results, as 
shown below, are worthy of the attention 
of educators and public health officials as 
well as the general public. 

HIGHLIGHTS: GILBERT YOUTH RESEARCH STUDY 
OF TEENAGE CIGARETTE PURCHASE AND SMOK~ 
ING HABITS 
This independent study of the entire 

U.S. teenage population was undertaken 

by Gilbert Youth Research—the Nation’s 

foremost research agency in the youth 
field. 

It is an unbiased report based on teen- 
agers’ own responses about a subject 
hitherto clouded by allegations and pub- 
licity but not—until now—based on valid 
research data. 


TEENAGERS’ SMOKING HABITS 


First. Seven of ten teenagers—71 per- 
cent—do not smoke. 

Second. Few 13- and 14-year-olds 
smoke cigarettes—less than 15 percent. 

Smoking increases with age: 15 years, 
22 percent; 16 years, 27 percent; 17 years, 
37 percent; 18 years, 47 percent. 

Third. The average teenage smoker 
smokes less than four packs per week; 
57 percent smoke less than three packs 
per week. 


WHERE TEENAGERS OBTAIN CIGARETTES 


First. More than 7 out of 10 teen- 
agers—74.6 percent—do not buy any cig- 
arettes—includes all teenagers, smokers 
plus nonsmokers. 

Second. Seven out of ten teenage 
smokers obtain their cigarettes most fre- 
quently by buying them—72.2 percent 
of the 29 percent who smoke. Friends 
and family provide cigarettes for more 
than one-fourth of teenage smokers— 
27.8 percent. 

Third. Seven out of ten who buy their 
cigarettes, usually buy them over the 
counter from a sales clerk—73.1 percent. 
In drugstores, 52.1 percent. In super- 
markets, 13.9 percent. In small food 
stores, 12.8 percent. 

THE ROLE OF THE VENDING MACHINE 


First. Only 4.5 percent of all teenagers 
frequently buy their cigarettes from 
vending machines—94.2 percent of all 
teenagers never buy cigarettes from 
vending machines—even if the occa- 
sional purchasers are added to the above 
4.5 percent. 

Second. Of the teenage smokers only 
one out of five buy cigarettes from vend- 
ing machines—21.4 percent. Of all teen- 
age smokers, 67.7 percent seldom or 
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never buy from cigarette machines. 
One-third of this group says “vended 
cigarettes are too expensive.” 

WHY DO TEENAGERS SMOKE? 


First. Six out of ten teenage smokers 
have their parents’ permission—60 per- 
cent of all teenage smokers. The figure 
is even higher for 17-year-olds—70 per- 
cent—and for 18-year-olds—80 percent. 

Second. Parents’ smoking is directly 
related to smoking by their children. 
More mothers and fathers of teenage 
smokers smoke cigarettes than the par- 
ents of nonsmokers—also borne out by 
studies of the American Cancer Society. 

Third. One out of two teenagers do 
not know why they started to smoke— 
13.2 percent say they followed the ex- 
ample of their friends. None blamed 
vending machines for starting them. 

The Gilbert study of teenage ciga- 
rette purchasing and smoking habits was 
conducted in 1963, by request of the Na- 
hona Automatic Merchandising Associ- 
ation. 

It is based on personal interviews with 
nearly 2,000 teenagers—aged 13 through 
18. This sample is statistically repre- 
sentative of the entire U.S. teenage 
population. 


STATEMENT BY FORMER PRESI- 
DENT HOOVER 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, one of 
the most interesting and incisive state- 
ments ever uttered by President Hoover 
appeared in the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion on October 25, 1948. I regard it 
as worthy of preservation for the future, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

THE MIRACLE OF AMERICA 
(By Herbert Hoover) 

(Nore.—Wherever freemen live, America 
shines as a beacon in the gloom. Yet here— 
in America—criticism of our way of life 
comes from many sides. The right to criti- 
cize is part of our American system. But in 
this crucial period, isn’t it time for us to 
reaffirm our faith in ourselves? Mr. Hoover's 
warm grasp of the basic values which have 
made this country great should go far to- 
ward lifting up our hearts. Appearing in 
the November Companion, now on sale, this 
important and inspiring message from our 
only living ex-President is reprinted here in 
full.) 

During the last score of years our Ameri- 
ean form of civilization has been deluged 
with criticism. It comes from our own peo- 
ple who deplore our undoubted faults and 
genuinely wish to remedy them. It comes 
from our political parties by their denuncia- 
tions in debate of our current issues. It 
arises from the forthright refusal of the 
American people to wash their dirty linen in 
secret. It comes from our love of sensational 
incidents where villainy is pursued by law 
and virtue triumphs. It comes from intellec- 
tuals who believe in the American system 
but who feel that our moral and spiritual 
greatness has not risen to the level of our 
industrial accomplishments, 

Criticism also comes from our native Com- 
munists who want to overturn the system. 
And from the fuzzy-minded totalitarian 
liberals who believe that their creeping col- 
lectivism can be adopted without destroying 
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personal liberty and representative govern- 

ment, It comes bitterly and daily from the 

governments behind the Iron Curtain and 

their officials and even from the press of 

the Western European nations that we are 
to help. 

Altogether we seem to be in a very, very 
bad way and engaged in our decline and 
fall. Criticism is no doubt good for our 
national soul—if it does not discourage us 
entirely. 

Perhaps the time has come for Americans 
to take a little stock and think something 
good about themselves. 

We could point out that our American sys- 
tem has perfected the greatest productivity 
of any nation on earth; that our standard 
of living is the highest in the world. We 
could point to our constantly improving 
physical health and lengthening span of life. 
We could mention the physical condition of 
our youth as indicated somewhat by our 
showing in the recent Olympic games. 

In the governmental field, we could sug- 

gest that our supposedly decadent people still 
rely upon the miracle of the ballot and the 
legislative hall to settle their differences of 
view and not upon a secret police with slave 
camps. 
In the cultural field, we could point out 
that with only about 6 percent of the world’s 
population we have more youth in high 
schools and institutions of higher learning, 
more musical and literary organizations, more 
libraries, and probably more distribution of 
the printed and spoken word than all the 
other 94 percent put together. 

On the moral and spiritual side, we have 
more hospitals and charitable institutions 
than all of them. And we could suggest that 
we alone, of all nations, fought in two world 
wars and asked no indemnities, no acquisi- 
tion of territory, no domination over other 
nations. We could point to an advancement 
of the spirit of Christian compassion such as 
the world has never seen, and prove it by the 
tons of food and clothes and billions of dol- 
lars we have made as gifts in saving hundreds 
of millions from famine and governments 
from collapse. 

Much as I feel deeply the lag in spots which 
do not give equal chance to our Negro popu- 
lation, yet I cannot refrain from saying that 
our 12 million Negroes probably own more 
automobiles than all the 200 million Russians 
or the 300 million Negroes under European 
governments in Africa. 

All of which is not boasting, but just fact. 
And we could say a good deal more. 

Whatever our faults may be, our critics 
do not grasp the sense of a word which is 
daily on our lips—America. From its intan- 
gible meanings spring the multitude of ac- 
tions, ideals, and purposes of our people. 
Recently I had an occasion to say something 
on that subject which I can summarize here. 

America means far more than a continent 
bounded by two oceans. It is more than pride 
of military power, glory in war or in vic- 
tory. It means more than vast expanse of 
farms, of great factories or mines, magnifi- 
cent cities or millions of automobiles and 
radios. It is more even than the traditions 
of the great tide westward from Europe which 
pioneered the conquest of a continent. It is 
more than our literature, our music, our 
poetry. Other nations have these things 
also. 


What we have in addition, the intangible 
we cannot describe, lies in the personal ex- 
perience and the living of each of us rather 
than in phrases, however inspiring. 

Perhaps without immodesty I can claim to 
have had some experience in what America 
means. I have lived many kinds of American 
life. After my early boyhood in an Iowa 
village, I lived as the ward of a country doc- 
tor in Oregon. I lived among those to whom 
hard work was the price of existence. The 
opportunities of America opened up to me 
the public schools. They carried me to the 
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professional training of an American univer- 
sity. I began by working with my own hands 
for my daily bread. I have tasted the despair 
of fruitless search for a job. I know the 
kindly encouragement of a humble board- 
inghouse keeper. 

I have conducted the administration of 
great industries with their problems of pro- 
duction and the well-being of their employ- 
ees. 
I have seen America in contrast with many 
nations and races. My profession took me 
into many foreign lands under many kinds 
of government. I have worked with their 
great spiritual leaders and their great states- 
men, I have worked in governments of free- 
men, of tyrannies, of Socialists and of Com- 
munists. I have met with princes, kings, 
despots and desperados. 

I have seen the squalor of Asia, the frozen 
class barriers of Europe. I was not a tour- 
ist. I was associated in their working lives 
and problems. I had to deal with their 
social systems and their governments. And 
outstanding everywhere to these great masses 
of people there was a hallowed word— 
America. To them it was the hope of the 
world, 

Every homecoming was for me a reaffirma- 
tion of the glory of America. Each time my 
soul was washed by the relief from the grind- 
ing poverty of other nations, by the greater 
kindliness and frankness which comes from 
acceptance of equality and the wide-open 
opportunity to all who want a chance. It 
is more than that. It is a land of self-respect 
born alone of freemen. 

In later years I participated on behalf of 
America in a great war. I saw untold misery 
and revolution. I have seen liberty die and 
tyranny rise. I have seen human slavery 
again on the march. 

I have been repeatedly placed by my coun- 
trymen where I had need to deal with the 
hurricanes of social and economic destruc- 
tion which have swept the world. I have 
seen bitter famine and the worst misery that 
the brutality of war can produce, 

I have had every honor to which any man 
could aspire. There is no place on the whole 
earth except here in America where all the 
sons of man could have this chance in life. 

The meaning of our word America flows 
from one pure source. Within the soul of 
America is the freedom of mind and spirit in 
man. Here alone are the open windows 
through which pours the sunlight of the 
human spirit. Here alone human dignity is 
not a dream but a major accomplishment. 

At the time our ancestors were proclaim- 
ing that the Creator had endowed all man- 
kind with rights of freedom as the children 
of God, with a free will, the German phi- 
losophers, Hegel and others, and later Karl 
Marx, were proclaiming a satanic philosophy 
of agnosticism and that the rights of man 
came from the state. The greatness of 
America today comes from one philosophy, 
the despair of Europe from the other. 

But there are people in our country today 
who would compromise in these fundamen- 
talconcepts. They scoff at these tested qual- 
ities in men. They never have understood 
and never will understand what the word 
America means. They explain that these 
qualities were good while there was a conti- 
nent to conquer and a nation to build. They 
say that time has passed. No doubt the land 
frontier has passed. But the frontiers of 
science and better understanding of human 
welfare are barely opening. 

This new land of science with all its high 
promise cannot and will not be conquered 
except by men and women inspired by these 
same concepts of free spirit and free mind. 

And it is those moral and spiritual quali- 
ties which rise alone in freemen which will 
fulfill the meaning of the word American. 
And with them will come centuries of further 
greatness to our country. 
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TRIBUTES TO FORMER PRESI- 
DENT HERBERT CLARK HOOVER 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a gen- 
tleman in New York by the name of Mr. 
J. David Heaphy has gone to the trouble 
of eliciting from the States of the Union 
resolutions passed by them in testimony 
to Herbert Clark Hoover, designating a 
day in his honor. i 

I ask unanimous consent that they be 
reproduced in the RECORD. P 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATE OF COLORADO, 
August 10, 1964. 

Whereas, persons, groups, organizations, 
and elements of government, local, State, Na- 
tional, and from abroad, are joining together 
on a nonpartisan and nonpolitical basis; and 

Whereas this joint endeavor is to pay honor 
and tribute to one whose life has reflected 
great credit not only upon himself, but upon 
his country by virtue of his tremendous and 
unstinting efforts on behalf of others, in his 
religious life, his political service, and most 
especially, his humanitarian contributions 
affecting many countless millions of people 
in more than 25 countries; and 

Whereas he has maintained an unceasing 
interest in youth, in education, and in those 
less fortunate and in need; and 

Whereas his 90th birthday is Monday, 
August 10, 1964; 

Now, therefore, I, John A. Love, Governor 
of the State of Colorado, do hereby proclaim 
Monday, August 10, 1964, as Herbert Clark 
Hoover Day in Colorado, and do urge that 
flags of country and State be properly dis- 
played; and that in honor and tribute to 
this great American, we dedicate ourselves 
to ever-greater interest in our senior citi- 
zens, in youth, in those less fortunate among 
us, and especially in greater opportunities in 
the flelds of education. 

Given under my hand and the executive 
seal of the State of Colorado, this 7th of 
August 1964. 


PROCLAMATION—HERBERT Hoover Day 


Our Nation and its unparalleled heritage 
have been preserved over the years through 
the patriotism, devotion, and service of many 
great Americans. These guardians have pro- 
vided the firm bulwark of our priceless free- 
dom and have stood strong for the principles 
upon which this Nation was born. 

On Monday, August 10, we shall humbly 
honor a truly great and good man and a 
very fine American, Herbert Clark Hoover, our 
renowned 31st President, former Secretary of 
Commerce, and a remarkable individual with 
a humanitarian regard for the dignity of all, 
will watch the unpretentious passing into his 
90th year. 

His tremendous and varied contributions 
while in the service of his country and fel- 
low man shall forever be a lasting tribute to 
this former President, respected statesman, 
friend of youth, and resolute believer in ef- 
ficient and proper government. His mark has 
been made. It behooves all thankful coun- 
trymen to express our grateful appreciation 
in a fitting, although incomplete, manner to 
a man who lives the American ideals. 

Therefore, I, George Romney, Governor of 
the State of Michigan, do hereby proclaira 
Monday, August 10, 1964, as Herbert Hoover 
Day in Michigan, in recognition not only of 
Mr. Hoover's 90th birthday but, more im- 
portantly, as part of a gesture of a grateful 
Nation remembering a leader who has con- 
tributed so much to the strength of his be- 
loved country. 
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Given under my hand and the great seal of 
the State of Michigan, this 6th day of Au- 
gust in the year of our Lord 1964 and of 
the Commonwealth 128th. 

GEORGE ROMNEY, 
Governor. 
PROCLAMATION, STATE OF MAINE 

Whereas many persons, groups and organi- 
zations are joining together to pay honor to 
former President Herbert Hoover as one whose 
life has reflected great credit not only upon 
himself, but upon his country by virtue of his 
tremendous and unstinting efforts on behalf 
of others and especially for his humanitarian 
contributions affecting many countless mil- 
lions of people in more than 25 countries; 
and 

Whereas President Hoover has always 
maintained an unceasing interest in youth, 
education and in those less fortunate; and 

Whereas President Herbert Hoover will 
celebrate his 90th birthday on Monday, Au- 
gust 10, 1964; 

Now, therefore, I, John H. Reed, Governor 
of the State of Maine, do hereby proclaim 
August 10, 1964, as Herbert Hoover Day in 
the State of Maine and urge that proper 
honor and tribute be rendered this great 
American and that our citizens rededicate 
themselves to the principles to which he has 
dedicated his life. 

Given at the office of the Governor at 
Augusta and sealed with the great seal of 
the State of Maine, this 5th of August, 1964, 
and of the independence of the United States 
of America, the 189th. 

JOHN H. REED. 

By the Governor: PAUL A. MCDONALD, Sec- 
retary of State. 


EXECUTIVE CHAMBERS, 
Honolulu, 


MessaGE From Gov. JOHN A. Burns, HON- 
ORING HERBERT C. Hoover, Avucust 10, 
1964 


In behalf of the people of Hawail, it gives 
me great pleasure to join in the nationwide, 
nonpartisan tribute being paid to a great 
American, our former President Herbert C. 
Hoover on his 90th birthday. 

Mr. Hoover has reflected great credit not 
only upon himself, but upon his country and 
on all Americans, by virtue of his unstinting 
devotion to others in his public service. His 
many humanitarian contributions have af- 
fected the lives of countless millions of peo- 
ples throughout the world. 

Mr. Hoover’s unceasing interest in youth, 
in education and in the welfare of those less 
fortunate and in need of assistance have 
served to inspire all who revere the funda- 
mental principles of American democracy 
and who believe in the worth and dignity of 
the individual. 

I am pleased, therefore, to join in the ob- 
servation of Mr. Hoover’s 90th birthday an- 
niversary by designating Monday, August 10, 
1964, Herbert C. Hoover Day in Hawaii; and 
I urge my fellow citizens to pay tribute to 
this great American by rededicating ourselves 
to ever greater interest in our senior citizens, 
in our youth, in those less fortunate 
us, and especially in greater opportunities in 
the field of education. 

JOHN A. Burns. 


EVALUATION OF TOXICITY OF 
CHEMICALS IN MAN 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, there 
has been so much interest in insecticides, 
pesticides, toxicity, and the destruction 
of wildlife that an article from the 
American Medical Association Journal, 
under the title of “Perspective Versus 
Caprice in Evaluating Toxicity of Chemi- 
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cals in Man” is at this time quite worthy 

of reproduction in the Recorp, and I ask 

unanimous consent to have it printed. 
There being no objection, the article 

was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

PERSPECTIVE VERSUS CAPRICE IN EVALUATING 

TOXICITY oF CHEMICALS IN MAN 


(Chairman's address: Maurice H. Seevers, 
M.D., Ph. D., Ann Arbor, Mich.) 


Life in these United States in the mid- 
20th century is so dependent on the 
product of chemical technology that no 
field of human thought or endeavor can 
ignore its dominating influence. Given rea- 
sonable time, the chemist appears to be able 
to construct a product to meet almost any 
set of specifications, the limiting factor being 
the imagination of the designer. Develop- 
ments in this field have moved forward so 
rapidly in the last two decades that even the 
pharmacologist can scarcely keep abreast of 
the influx of new drugs, while the toxicologist 
is swamped with the multitude of agricul- 
tural, industrial, and household chemicals 
that are flooding the market. 

Many of these compounds are highly toxic 
by any standard, Others are potentially 
capable of effecting long-range biological 
actions about which little is presently known. 
The public, ignorant of these effects, deserves 
and expects protection against unlimited ex- 
ploitation of these new substances, The 
question is how much protection a govern- 
ment can be expected to guarantee to the 
Nation and how it shall be accomplished. 
It would appear to be in proper perspective 
to say that the least the public should e. 
is that the algebraic sum of beneficial and 
detrimental effects of any chemical substance 
represent a significant positive balance in 
favor of benefits to the person and/or the 
state. By the same token, it seems out of 
perspective to attempt to protect the public 
against every conceivable contingency that 
may occur. The quantity of technical infor- 
mation concerning the biological actions of 
old and new chemicals, even in that circum- 
scribed area of principal interest to the physi- 
cian, the effects of chemicals on man, is now 
so great as to pose a most difficult problem in 
medical education, since it is to be expected 
that the medical student, the general prac- 
titioner, and even the medical specialist can 
assimilate only a very small fraction of this 
mass of material. 

American physicians are indeed fortunate 
in being able to inform their patients that 
drugs purchased on prescription or for self- 
medication are almost certain to be of proper 
identity, purity, quality, and quantity. This 
situation is virtually guaranteed by the wise 
provisions of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act of 1938, especially the new drug section, 
which requires approval in advance of dis- 
tribution. In the main, fair perspective has 
been maintained in administering the act as 
it relates to drugs, and the medical profes- 
sion has retained the initiative in this area, 
probably because it is better informed about 
the tools it uses daily. Drugs, however, repre- 
sent only a relatively small fraction of the 
total problem of toxicity of chemicals for 
man. It is also the easiest fraction with 
which to deal, since a greater risk is per- 
mitted and toxicity is usually easier to deter- 
mine. In the fields of food additives, pesti- 
cide residues, industrial exposure, and many 
other situations involving borderline deci- 
sions between toxicity and nontoxicity, the 
problems are exceedingly difficult. In these 
areas, the medical profession has lost the 
initiative, even in many situations in which 
its members are the only persons with com- 
petence to make decisions critical to the 
public welfare. 

This is not surprising and may not even 
be seriously detrimental to the public wel- 
fare, since decisions based on this technical 
information affect every facet of human ac- 
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tivity so profoundly that they represent le- 
gitimate concern of sociologists, economists, 
legalists, moralists, politicians, and interna- 
tionalists, as well as physicians and biologists. 
It is almost axiomatic that areas of activity 
such as these, in which opinion must often 
substitute for lack of factual data, may also 
become the province of the crackpot, the 
self-styled scientist, and the well-meaning 
but misinformed reformer. Any of these 
persons may exert a powerful influence on 
the general public by posing as a champion 
of the individual safety and protector of 
the public welfare. 

It would be surprising indeed if proper 
perspective were to be retained by all par- 
ticipants in a situation involving such a 
large number of points of view and so many 
selfish interests. Who should logically bear 
the responsibility for maintaining proper 
perspective in a situation that involves such 
a maze of conflicting forces? Obviously the 
principal responsibility for retaining per- 
spective is in the hands of those who are au- 
thorized to administer the law and the regu- 
lations enacted under the law. 

My purpose is to call attention to certain 
situations involving nondrug chemicals, food 
additives, pesticides, and other commonly 
used products. These facts should be of in- 
terest, since their implications represent a 
cause for professional as well as civic con- 
cern, As a pharmacologist, whose business 
it is to keep informed on matters related to 
toxicity, I am in a position to recognize and 
to view with alarm the gradually growing 
body of practical propagandistic pseudo- 
science that is being permitted to increase 
by those who are legally and morally re- 
sponsible for retaining perspective, in order 
to fulfill what they believe, undoubtedly in 
all honesty, to be their obligation to the 
American public. 


EXISTING LEGISLATION AND PHILOSOPHY 


For approximately 50 years, the Food Divi- 
sion of the Food and Drug Administration has 
adhered to a basic administrative policy that 
no chemical shall be added to foods. This 
philosophy was first established, even prior 
to the enactment of the 1907 Food and 
Act, by H. W. Wiley, who was then Chief of 
the Bureau of Chemistry, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, the predecessor of the present 
Food and Drug Administration. There have, 
of course, been many decisions that are con- 
trary to this policy, since it is difficult to 
consistently find scientific support for a neg- 
ative position. It is not my intention to dis- 
cuss the merits of this policy but to declare 
what I believe to be the results in loss of 
perspective from adherence to an adminis- 
trative policy that is not based on sound 
scientific principle. Lest there be any doubt 
that such a policy is still in existence, I quote 
from testimony offered by Dr. Dunbar, the 
recently retired Commissioner of the Food 
and Drug Administration, before the House 
Select Committee To Investigate the Use of 
Chemicals in Food Products, the Delaney 
committee: “I feel that no chemical or no 
new chemical that is subject to any question 
as to safety should be employed until its pos- 
sible injurious effect, both on acute and over 
a longtime chronic basis, has been shown to 
be nonexistent. In other words, any chem- 
ical that is proposed for use ought to be ap- 
proved in advance of distribution in the food 
product to be utterly and completely with- 
out the possibility of human injury.” Strict 
adherence to this statement would be to deny 
man the use of every chemical substance in 
view of the unquestioned fact that no meth- 
od ever has been, or ever can be, devised 
that will permit an exact advance prediction 
of human hazard, In simple terms, no com- 
petent pharmacologist, toxicologist, or clini- 
cian will guarantee that there is no risk 
present in making available a new chemical 
for widespread distribution. 
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Although I believe that any philosophy 
based essentially on prohibition is impossible 
of scientific defense, my concern does not 
stem primarily from this fact. I am much 
concerned, however, as a scientist, about the 
methods used in the name of science to sup- 
port an indefensible policy. These methods 
are essentially based on a studied attempt to 
confuse and mislead the public. My re- 
marks are not intended to be an exercise in 
semantics, but I wish to make my point by re- 
lating what has happened to the terms, tox- 
icity and poisonous. These terms have be- 
come so misused and so abused by pseudo- 
scientists, politicians, and others that they 
now connote almost any type of action, or 
reaction, whether biological, sociologic, or 
economic, that is reported to be inimical to 
the public interest. The shifting of these 
terms from a scientific to a lay connotation 
places the pharmacologist and the toxicolo- 
gist, as well as the clinician, in a dilemma. 
They are asked and expected to do the impos- 
sible. The principal task of the pharmacol- 
ogist and the toxicologist is to supply suffi- 
cient basic information concerning the bio- 
logical action and potential toxicity of a 
chemical substance on animals to warrant its 
preliminary clinical study in man as a calcu- 
lated risk. What is the purpose of these 
studies if their application to man is denied? 
The a priori determination of calculated risk 
is an exceedingly complicated problem. In 
many instances it must involve the consid- 
ered judgment of a large number of fully 
competent specialists in a variety of fields, 
including nonbiological areas. This is es- 
pecially true when prolonged and extensive 
exposure of a whole population is involved. 

As a result of the fact that so many persons 
may ultimately become involved and that so 
many decisions may be necessary to deter- 
mine the calculated risk with accuracy, the 
easiest position for those in fields of great 
responsibility to assume is one that amounts 
virtually to complete prohibition based solely 
on absolute toxicity. This can be easily ac- 
complished by the establishment of stand- 
ards that are impossible to attain regardless 
of conditions of use capricious and discrim- 
inatory decisions, and the like. Such a view 
is easy to assume since it is most amendable 
to regulation, requires the least energy to de- 
fend and to administer, and requires no effort 
whatsoever to muster the support of the ex- 
tremists, the misinformed, and the oppor- 
tunists, to mention but a few. Strangely 
enough, the public appears to demand a share 
in deciding what shall be a calculated risk, 
although this seems contrary to the state- 
ments of representatives of this philosophy. 
A few examples will suffice. The per capita 
use of cigarettes increases each year in spite 
of the warnings about such deleterious ef- 
fects as cancer. The per capita consump- 
tion of alcohol has never diminished appre- 
ciably, although its misuse represents one 
of the most important sociologic and medi- 
cal problems. Did the rebellion against the 
Volstead Act represent a perversity of an ig- 
norant population or did it indicate that, 
even though a majority of the consumers of 
alcohol knew its potential toxicity and its 
personal as well as a social hazard, they were 
still willing to calculate these risks to be war- 
ranted when balanced against personal and 
social benefits? 

There is a tendency to believe, or to lead 
the public to believe, that the new chemical 
agents are fundamentally different from 
those old chemicals with which we have 
long been in contact. The inference is made 
that some new principles are needed for 
handling the problems of toxicity that arise 
in this advanced chemical age. These new 
chemicals, however, do not differ in any re- 
spect, except possibly in potency, from those 
with which we are more familiar. Nearly 
every known chemical substance can produce 
a toxic action on man if the exposure is ade- 
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quate. In fact, selective toxicity is the basic 
principle that governs the activity of the 
large segment of the chemical industry that 
deals with the actions of chemicals on 
biological systems. This principle is basic 
in the search for a cure for cancer, tuber- 
culosis, or any other disease, as well as in the 
search for a new insecticide, soil fumigant, or 
food preservative. 

It cannot be denied that sensible laws and 
regulations are necessary to protect the pub- 
lic against itself and against those un- 
scrupulous persons who would prey on the 
ignorance or cupidity of individual members 
of the population, It would appear to be 
neither dignified nor necessary to use shabby 
tactics to effect this protection. Yet short- 
sighted policy, incompetence, bureaucracy, 
and politics have resulted in such an admix- 
ture of fiction with science that it is no 
longer possible to distinguish truth from 
propaganda, and vice versa. Numerous tech- 
nical devices that prohibit rather than aid 
the determination of the factual state as it 
relates to toxicity have become established 
over a period of time; for example, the use 
of the terms adulteration and standards of 
identity as virtual synonyms for toxicity has 
become common administrative practice. 
Other examples include the use of arbitrary 
margins of safety without much regard for 
the conditions of use, transference of toxicity 
data from its application in one use to an 
instance in which the data apply to another 
use, without consideration of the hazard or 
calculated risk in the latter usage, the denial 
of established facts based on experience with 
large groups, of human beings if these facts 
deviate from findings in other animal species, 
and the use of incompetent witnesses or 
pseudoscientists to bolster up administra- 
tive decisions and influence legislation. 

One of the best recent examples of this 
type of action relates to the decision that 
bans softeners in bread. These cannot be 
considered to represent a biological hazard 
under present conditions of use. That soft- 
eners may not offer sufficient material benefit 
to society to warrant their use is not the 
point. The real point is how the problem 
was solved administratively in order to mus- 
ter support for the decision to discontinue 
the use of softeners. This was done by 
declaring the manufacturers guilty of de- 
ceptive” practices in the name of toxicity be- 
cause these substances had not been shown 
to have been nontoxic throughout the whole 
lifetime of man. If this is perspective, then 
the scientist had better go out of business. 


OUTLOOK FOR FUTURE LEGISLATION 


Prolonged adherence to a philosophy of 
action that places the burden of proof on the 
administrator, as is the case with foods under 
the present law, is no easy task especially 
when capricious decisions are under constant 
attack. As is inevitably the case when tech- 
nical progress exceeds human capacity to 
deal adequately with a problem, solution is 
sought in further legislation. Theoretically, 
this should represent a gain to the State 
since, in principle, laws are enacted to enable 
society to retain or regain perspective rather 
than the converse. 

Be that as it may, new legislation is now 
being considered that will set up a so-called 
new chemical section of the Federal act that 
will deal with foods and food products, and 
will be analogous to that now in use for new 
drugs. The principal provision of this pro- 
posed legislation would be to require proof of 
the nontoxicity of chemicals in advance of 
their use. I do not intend to discuss the 
merits of this new legislation, except to say 
that I believe that it could be as beneficial as 
the present new drug section providing it was 
formulated, enacted, and administered with 
perspective based on scientific fact. I believe 
that physicians, who obviously have a vital 
concern with this problem, should be ap- 
prised of the total situation as it now exists, 
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since such new legislation if administered by 
the existing philosophy would assure a per- 
manently distorted approach to the problem. 

In order to effect such legislation, an “im- 
partial” committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to investigate the use of chemicals 
in food products was impaneled to hold hear- 
ings on the problem. In the midst of these 
hearings, the chairman, JAMES P. DELANEY, of 
New York, published an article in July 1951 
issue of the American magazine. This lurid 
article, a masterpiece of innuendo and fan- 
tasy, based principally on conjecture, was 
designed for the one purpose of frightening 
the housewife into demanding further legis- 
lation. Mr. DELANEY stated: “The Food and 
Drug Administration has listed 704 chem- 
icals which are being used in our regular food 
supply, of which only 428 are known to be 
safe. In other words, 276 chemicals are un- 
known and untested quantities, and some of 
them may be slowly poisoning us. 

“This potentially lethal situation is due to 
a curious loophole in our present laws, a 
tragic legal joker that permits us to become a 
nation of 150 million guinea pigs guilelessly 
testing out chemicals that should have been 
tested adequately before they reached our 
kitchen shelves. 

“Doctors testifying before the House com- 
mittee have stated that there may be some 
connection between these new chemicals and 
the increase of such diseases as cancer, polio, 
and the mysterious virus X." 

It is interesting to note that laymen also 
testified before the committee on medical 
subjects. “Louis Bromfield, novelist and gen- 
tleman farmer, testified that virus X, the 
mysterious, influenza-like epidemic disease, 
may be nothing more than manifestations of 
DDT poisoning; and the increased incidence 
of heart disease, cancer, and leukemia may 
result from cumulative poisoning by pesticide 
residues.” Evidently, medical evidence from 
a layman was just as convincing to the 
House committee as that from the doctors. 

Examination of the testimony that was 
collected with the active backing and support 
of the regulatory agency involved and was 
offered before the Delaney committee re- 
veals it to be largely of the caliber just men- 
tioned, For example, nitrogen trichloride 
(Agene) has been used in the United States 
for over 25 years to age and bleach flour. 
A few years ago, it was discovered that this 
compound produces convulsions in dogs. 
Although the American people, for 25 years, 
have been using bread made of flour bleached 
with this agent, there is no evidence that it 
has had any deleterious effect on them; yet 
several self-styled experts, writing in the 
press and testifying in the Delaney hearing, 
conjectured or inferred that epilepsy, alco- 
holism, and a variety of compulsive, convul- 
sive, and excitatory disorders may have re- 
sulted from the use of this material for the 
last 25 years. Millers and bakers volun- 


tarily” agreed to abandon its use. I would 


not object to this action even if legal com- 
pulsion had actually been required to en- 
force it. In this particular instance, the 
justification for use is so negligible that the 
calculated risk must be equally negligible. I 
oppose vigorously, however, the capricious 
use of these data even to infer toxicity for 
man. This is more reprehensible since it 
was designed primarily, if not exclusively, to 
influence legislation. 

If a negative experiment on man involving 
a 25-year trial in a whole population (pos- 
sibly 2.5 billion man-years) is ignored as 
proof of nontoxicity, what conceivable type 
of evidence could a pharmacologist or a clini- 
cian present in advance of distribution in a 
food product. to be utterly and completely 
without the possibility of human injury? 

In the defense of the competent and ex- 
perienced scientists associated with these 
regulatory agencies, let me say that they are 
often forced by their position to render deci- 
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sions in the face of innumerable pressures, 
even though they often lack the definitive 
information necessary to an adequate deci- 
sion. This is likely to become worse rather 
than better. For this reason, some measures 
should be taken that would permit them to 
share responsibilities in areas in which they 
lack competence. Let me cite a few examples 
of current or future headaches. Chemicals 
for systemic use that are effective in popula- 
tion control are now available. Can a few 
administrators with small technical staffs 
deal adequately with this problem? The 
problem of carcinogenicity of chemicals 
stands as an ever present shadow over those 
responsible for making decisions. There is 
no possibility of devising experiments on 
animals that will conclusively guarantee in 
advance freedom from such an action in man. 
Are we to deny ourselves the trial use in 
man of all chemicals because of a possible 
carcinogenic effect? Chemicals that will 
alter genetic characteristics in plants, mod- 
ify their growth, and produce numerous 
modifications of their biological character- 
istics have long been known. It is only a 
matter of further study to find such chem- 
icals that will produce similar effects in man. 
Probably they will be discovered by accident. 
In all likelihood, they will not be ascertained 
in advance. The imagination of the reader 
may furnish even tougher assignments for 
the future. Undoubtedly, if most of us were 
confronted with such problems we would 
fumble and possibly lose perspective. I 
hope, however, not to such a degree as to 
advocate 10-year administration of chemicals 
to the monkey before admissibility for use 
in man as was advocated by a well-meaning 
witness in testimony before the Delaney 
committee. As one who knows from 25 
years’ experience how difficult it is to main- 
tain monkey colonies for even a few years, 
I doubt that the witness has much com- 
petence in this area. 


CONSIDERATION OF BASIC PRINCIPLES 


Is there a better solution to the problem 
of properly evaluating toxicity of chemicals 
for man without resorting to the unscientific 
methods already alluded to? Without offer- 
ing a categorical answer to this question, it 
appears timely at least to reconsider what I 
believe to be certain irrefutable principles 
upon which evaluation of human toxicity 
must be based. (1) Every chemical sub- 
stance has a nontoxic and a toxic dose for 
man; that is, no chemicals must be poisons, 
and all chemicals can be poisons. (2) The 
use of every chemical substance by man, 
whether it be as a food, drug, cosmetic, in- 
secticide, or for any purpose, is a potential 
hazard, There are only few exceptions, The 
risk may be very small or very great, depend- 
ing on the nature of the chemical, the con- 
ditions on use, the degree and duration of ex- 
posure, and the condition of the person. 
(3) The toxicity of chemicals for man can 
be ultimately determined only by experi- 
ments on man. Studies on many species of 
infrahuman forms can give reasonable assur- 
ance that the chemical may be tried in man 
with a minimal risk, but no set of conditions 
involving animals alone can prove nontoxic- 
ity or toxicity for man. The determination 
of certain types of potential toxic effects 
such as genetic changes or carcinogenicity 
may require several generations or a lifetime 
of large human populations. It cannot be 
determined conclusively on any other animal 
species. On the basis of numerous examples 
of specific toxic action limited to a single 
animal species, it is safe to conclude that 
some day a chemical will appear that is spe- 
cifically toxic for man alone. (4) The use 
of every chemical substance in man involves 
a calculated risk. The degree of risk is cal- 
culated by balancing the toxicity of the 
chemical under conditions of use (its haz- 
ards) against its benefits to man, whether 
these benefits are direct or indirect. Minimal 
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risk is encountered when the dose or extent 
of exposure is calculated to be tolerated by 
the weakest member of the population. This 
would take into account every person who 
may be specifically sensitive to the chemical. 
For chemicals designed for internal use or 
capable of being absorbed into the body, it 
is impossible to predict with certainty in ad- 
vance a quantity of the material, or estab- 
lish a regimen of exposure, or to calculate a 
margin of safety, which will at the same 
time assure complete biological effectiveness 
and absolute nontoxicity in any human 
population. In other words, the maximal 
tolerated dose for the weakest member of a 
population may be ineffective in the most re- 
sistant, whereas an effective dose for the lat- 
ter may be toxic to the former. The com- 
mon practice of arbitrarily assuming a so- 
called margin of safety for man, calculated 
on the basis of data on animals, usually a 
quantity or concentration tenfold to a 
hundredfold greater than that shown to pro- 
duce minimal injury in animals, is at best no 
more than a means of permitting prelimi- 
nary experiments in man. At its worst, when 
used as a substitute for human experience, it 
arbitrarily eliminates from consideration 
substances that may be of great practical 
value, In any event, scientific considerations 
would demand that such calculations be dis- 
carded entirely in the face of human data. 
(5) The greater the benefit of a chemical sub- 
stance to man, the greater the justification 
for the increase in risk in its use. For ex- 
ample, an invariably fatal disease justifies 
the use of severely toxic compounds. As 
much as 10-percent expansion of a national 
food supply by the use of a food preserva- 
tive or a pesticide would appear to justify 
a greater degree of risk than that ordinarily 
permitted in foods in view of the world re- 
sponsibilities this Nation is being called on 
to assume. In countries where critical food 
shortages exist, the individual risk could be 
very materially increased when it is balanced 
against national malnutrition and death 
from starvation. 

On the basis of these considerations, we 
are now, and we will always be, confronted 
with two distinct and difficult problems, 
even after the pharmacologist has completed 
his studies on animals. First, the actual 
determination of toxicity in man. This re- 
quires now, as it will always require, pilot 
scale use of chemicals in man under con- 
trolled conditions in order to ascertain 
whether full-scale use on the whole popula- 
tion may be justified. Such a procedure is 
inevitably associated with a certain calcu- 
lated risk. Neither legislation nor regulation 
will alter this fact. The only obvious solu- 
tion to this problem appears to be “limited 
use” acceptance until sufficient data in man 
are collected to arrive at a conclusion. This 
type of approval obviously could be justified 
only in the light of careful evaluation of 
justification for-use. The only alternative, 
from a scientific and medical point of view, is 
for the public, satisfied with the status quo, 
to declare a moratorium on further techno- 
logical advance in the chemical field and 
individually and collectively to refuse to play 
the role of Mr. Delaney’s “guileless guinea 
pigs.” 

The second problem is the determination 
of justification for use in the light of all the 
biological and social forces existent in the 
population. In the latter area, no satisfac- 
tory agency or mechanism exists with the 
composite know-how and vision to deal sat- 
isfactorily with this problem, nor does it 
seem desirable to create such a permanent 
agency, because each new problem requires 
a different background in skills and experi- 
ence for an equitable decision. The real 


defect in our thinking at the national level 
has been that, whereas we have created the 
mechanism for accurately determining toxic- 
ity in animals and we know how to determine 
toxicity in man with a minimal risk, the 
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most difficult facet of this problem, the deter- 
mination of justification for use, has not 
been kept in proper focus, It does not seem 
likely that perspective can be easily gained 
when any person may assume competence 
and get a respected hearing without regard 
to his training, experience, or judgment in 
these difficult areas, in our lawmaking tri- 
bunals. 

It would appear that a satisfactory solu- 
tion to both problems might be gained by 
the use of ad hoc committees implemented 
by qualified persons of wide experience and 
judgment in the principal areas under con- 
sideration. Such a technique, while not re- 
lieving the regulatory agencies of respon- 
sibilities assigned under the law, would have 
the obvious advantage of at least assuring 
the public of valid technical as well as moral 
justification for decisions that might other- 
wise be made without perspective. Such a 
commendable plan, operating within the 
framework of the National Research Coun- 
cil, was utilized most effectively in bringing 
perspective to a difficult problem dealing 
with toxicity of one of the antibiotics. Ex- 
pansion of this technique into other 
branches of knowledge as they relate to this 
whole problem of toxicity would appear to 
be a most .worthwhile experiment. Finally, 
the public should be informed as to the 
facts. In the final analysis, it is the citizen 
who would like to assess the calculated risk 
for himself. 


THE FOOD STUDY COMMISSION 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Recorp my statement with refer- 
ence to the capabilities and authority of 
the recently created Food Study Com- 
mission. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


When the work of the 88th Congress comes 
to be judged, I think it likely that the pas- 
sage of Senate Joint Resolution 71 will be 
considered one of the important things we 
have done. 

In the passage of that resolution we have 
for the first time moved toward a serious 
overall examination of our modern agricul- 
tural economy. We have been conscious for 
at least a generation that the American farm 
economy was changing and that much of it 
was in trouble. A massive flow of statistics 
has proven to all of us that our farm econ- 
omy is in a way our greatest achievement. 
It is the wonder of the world. It feeds us 
as a nation and provides us with surpluses 
that enable us to provide enoromus quan- 
tities of needed food abroad. No people has 
been so well fed as we now are and no 
farmers have ever been so productive as ours. 
Yet at the same time we have all known 
that the American farmer has not had his 
full reward in the abundance he has created. 
Agricultural wages and the income from 
farming are lower than they should be if 
the American farm economy is to survive 
in a healthy condition. Its health seems 
plainly threatened by certain present day 
tendencies toward the concentration of eco- 
nomic control, and inevitably ownership, in 
a few hands. 

The strength of our institutions, both 
political and economic, has traditionally re- 
quired a wide distribution of power. The 
tradition is sound. We have prized the 
checks and balances of our political system, 
and we have sought to maintain a less 
formal but equally real balance in our eco- 
nomic arrangements. This balancing of in- 
terests in the field of agriculture now 
appears to be gravely disturbed. On the 
surface at least the enormous economic 
power of the whole farm economy seems to 
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be increasingly massed in the hands of the 
relatively few great retail marketing groups. 

One of the things that I hope the Food 
Commission will consider at length is the 
process by which these great retail mar- 
keting groups are coming to control the pro- 
duction of particular commodities by mar- 
keting practices that play off one producer 
against others. This process could be dan- 
gerous. Producers with their own brands 
and with some present economic independ- 
ence can, by these practices, be reduced to 
the status of anonymous suppliers at the 
prices and on the terms of the few groups 
dominating the retail market for food. 

This process may, in the short run and on 
the short view, give some passing advantage 
to the consumers of food. These consumers 
may for a time get certain commodities at 
lower prices—until the producers’ independ- 
ence is lost. In the long run and on the long 
view the consumers will suffer. As com- 
petition in the production and marketing of 
food disappears, prices are likely to rise. 
And as consumers we are not only consumers, 
but citizens too. The creation of a monopoly 
or an oligopoly agriculture will weaken us as 
a people. To the extent that we become—to 
borrow a phrase from Joseph Eastman, who 
was a great public servant—‘“a nation of 
clerks and subordinates” we are all dimin- 
ished and injured. 

This particular problem is complex and 
needs to be studied. The remedy for it may 
be complicated and difficult to contrive. At 
the opening of the next Congress I hope the 
Study Commission created to investigate this 
matter will be able to provide a constructive 
report on this particular activity. 


FEDERAL EXPENDITURES FOR 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, re- 
cently my office compiled figures for the 
amount of Federal expenditures going 
into South Dakota and the tax collec- 
tions of the Internal Revenue Service in- 
volving South Dakota citizens. 

The compilation indicates that the 
Federal Government is spending $507 
million in South Dakota, and is collecting 
$147 million in taxes, or a ratio of 3 to 1. 
The West River Congressman has sug- 
gested that certain hidden taxes on such 
items as automobiles, cigarettes, and ap- 
pliances raise the total level of South 
Dakota Federal taxes to $263 million. 
If the Congressman’s estimate is cor- 
rect, South Dakotans are receiving 
nearly $2 in Federal expenditures in our 
State for every dollar they pay in Fed- 
eral taxes. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a news report on 
my compilation. The article was printed 
in the Sioux Falls Argus-Leader on Au- 
gust 2, 1964. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


McGovern FIGURES UNITED STATES REPAYS 
SoutH DAKOTA $3 For $1 

For every $1 South Dakota sends to Wash- 
ington, $3 comes back in Federal payments. 

A tabulation by Senator GEORGE McGovern, 
Democrat, of South Dakota, shows that dur- 
ing fiscal year 1963, the Federal Government 
Paid out $507,155,000 in South Dakota. The 
figure includes payments on salaries, grants, 
farm price supports, contracts, and loans. 

According to Senator McGovern’s study, 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue collected 
$147,800,000 during the same period in South 
Dakota. The outlays in the State were thus 
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$3.43 for each $1 collected by the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

The biggest spender in the State was the 
Department of Defense at $165,713,000. The 
Department of Agriculture was second at 
$131,565,336. 

The Department of Defense expenditures 
included $80 million of prime contracts 
awarded to firms located in the State, $31 
million spent on “civil functions” (Missouri 
River dams, etc.), $28 million of military 
pay, $11 million civilian pay, and $5.6 mil- 
lion for the National Guard. 

The Department of Agriculture’s budget 
in the State included $37.5 million of crop 
price support loans, $23 million in acreage 
diversion payments, $3.5 million in wool 
incentive payments, $25 million of Farmers 
Home Administration loans, and about $3 
million of rural electrification loans. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, which sent $81.7 million into the 
State, ranked third among the departments 
in payments in South Dakota. More than 
half of the total, $55.7 million, was for old 
age survivor insurance payments and an- 
other $9.3 million was in aid to the aged, 
blind, disabled, and dependent children. 
The Department transmitted $7.2 million 
for education and vocational rehabilitation 
programs. 

The Veterans’ Administration was fourth 
spender at $32 million for benefit payments 
and VA center and hospital operations. 

Department of Interior stood fifth at $26.6 
million. Of this, $14.9 million was spent 
by the Indian Bureau and $8.9 million by 
the Bureau of Reclamation, 

The Federal outlays in South Dakota, as 
reported by the various departments and in- 
dependent agencies, follow: 


Agriculture Department $131, 565, 336 


Department of Defense 165, 713, 000 
Health, Education, and Wel- 

GGG ˙ ˙ A 81, 661, 695 
Interior Department. 26, 588, 043 
Justice Department 203, 635 
Labor Department 2, 329, 300 
Post Office Department 12, 672, 000 
Bureau of Public Roads 22, 426, 694 
Veterans’ Administration 32, 281, 599 
Atomic Energy Commission 5, 600, 000 
Bureau of Census 8, 329 
Federal Aviation Agency 8, 000, 000 
Internal Revenue Service 1, 203, 000 
United States Courts 188, 000 
Weather Bureau 344, 000 
Small Business Administra- 

jr ee ser I REG i all, 7, 189, 000 
Housing and Home Finance 

FEW cinco meas S steeper scat 10, 526, 000 
General Services Administra- 
(i eee 3, 242, 980 
Grand total 507, 155, 261 
Total Internal Revenue collec- 
tions in South Dakota fiscal 
CC 147, 800, 000 


“Caution must be exercised in comparing 
tax payments and the outlays indicated in 
the table,” McGovern commented. 

The Federal outlays are not all outright 
expenditures. 

There are easily identifiable about $80 
million of farm price support, REA, Farmers 
Home Administration and housing loans in 
the total. Some of the Department of the 
Interior outlays have to be paid back by irri- 
gators, and more by electrical power users. 
Money paid out on prime contracts by De- 
fense Department does not all come to rest 
in South Dakota. Part of it is disbursed for 


materials from other States, just as South 
Dakota supplies material to contractors in 
other States. 

The Internal Revenue Service collections 
do not represent all funds paid by South 
Dakotans to the Federal Government, Not 
covered in the collections figure is loan re- 
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payments, irrigation and power payments or 
housing payments, 

Release of these figures does not imply 
my approval of all Federal outlays. Some I 
have supported and some I have opposed. 

However, the figures do indicate the rela- 
tive importance of Federal activities in the 
total South Dakota economy. The $507 mil- 
lion Federal outlays in fiscal 1963 compare 
to a record $757 million gross farm income 
($357 million net farm income) in the State 
in 1962. 


Federal disbursements in South Dakota, fiscal 
year 1963 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural Research Service: 


Pen 28 $552, 392 
Plant and animal disease 
and pest control 511, 941 
Meat inspection 411, 469 
Cooperative State Research 
Service: Payments to State 
for agricultural experiment 
station research 475, 848 
Extension Service: Payments 
to State for cooperative agri- 
cultural extension work 710, 788 
Soil Conservation Service: 


Assistance to soil conserva- 

tion districts and other 
ooopera tives 1, 632, 747 
Watershed protection 
Great Plains conservation 
Wo.. —. 804, 959 
Economic Research Service: 
Farm economics research... 
Statiscal Reporting Service: 
Crop and livestock esti- 


Agricultural Marketing Sery- 
ice: 


21, 900 


187, 751 


Payments to State for mar- 
keting service work under 
the Agricultural Marketing 
BRS Of is 

School lunch program: 

Cash payments to State 
for food assistance 
Commodities 


schools under section 6 

of the Nation School 
UUNON Act. „„. 
Special milk program, cash 
payments to State 8 
Donation of surplus com- 
modities under section 32 
of the act of August 24, 


Donation of surplus com- 
modities acquired by the 
Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration in its price- 
support operations, under 
section 416 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as 
1, 215, 414 
Agricultural Stablization and 
Conservation Service: 
Agricultural conservation 
program, cost-sharing as- 
sistance to farmers 
Emergency 
measures, cost-sharing as- 
sistance to farmers 
Conservation reserve pro- 
gram, payments to farmers_ 
Sugar Act programs, pay- 
ments to sugar producers. 
ASCS State and coun 
office expenses (adminis- 
tration of Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conser- 
vation Service and Com- 
modity Credit Corporation 
programs in the State) : 


6, 275 
16, 237, 196 
297, 292 


417, 593 
5, 047, 262 
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Federal disbursements in South Dakota, fiscal Federal disbursements in South Dakota, fiscal 


year 1963—Continued 
Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion: + 
Price-support loans on com- 


modities (1962) crops.... $37,536, 705 
Storage facility and mobile 
drying equipment loans 1, 298, 735 
Acreage diversion payments: 
Feed grains 12, 528, 964 
ST ee a 10, 251, 077 
National Wool Act program, 
incentive payments to pro- 
ee ty Shamita Sa S N eR a 3, 412, 100 
Federal Crop Insurance Corpo- 
ration: 
Crop insurance indemnities 
CC TTTTT—T— 341, 564 
Loss adjustment costs 43, 007 
Administrative and operat- 
ing expenses 189, 277 
Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration: 
Rural Electrification loans.. 2, 914, 000 
Rural telephone loans 146, 000 
Farmers Home Administration: 
Operating loans -- 12, 105, 879 
Farm ownership loans: 
Direct loans 1, 674, 348 
Insured loans 8, 210, 000 
Rural housing grants and 
loans: 
Building loans 2, 309, 942 
Repair and improvement 
Wants. 5, 720 
Soil and water conservation 
loans: 
Direct loans 64, 545 
Insured loans 26, 990 
Emergency loans 343, 490 
FHA State and county office 
expense (administration of 
Farmers Home Administra- 
tion programs in the 
G 855, 000 
Forest Service: 
Forest land managment: 
National forest protection 
and management 1. 529, 060 
Fighting forest flres 171,477 
Insect and disease control. 145, 376 
Forest research. 138, 138 
State and private forestry 
cooperation 94, 520 
Forest roads and trals 270, 264 
Brush disposal expenses 55, 252 
Payments to State from the 
national forest fund 39, 841 
Payments to counties, na- 
tional grasslands ~...-.--..-. 
l 131, 565, 336 


Norkx.— The above amounts represent obli- 
gations and do not reflect credits for receipts 
arising from loan collections and settlements, 
crop insurance premiums, national forest 
revenues, or miscellaneous recoveries since 
such data are not readily available on a State 
basis. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Net value of military prime 
contracts awarded to firms 
located in South Dakota . $80, 630, 000 


1 Amount for Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration exclude payments for the purchase, 
storage, and transportation of price-support 
commodities, and interest, since data on such 
payments are not maintained on a State 
basis. 


These loans are made with funds ad- 
vanced by private lenders and payments of 
principal and interest are fully guaranteed 
by the Federal Government. The Farmers 
Home Administration services the loans, 
makes collections, and pays the lender. 

Net value of contracts of $10,000 or more. 


year 1963—Continued 


Expenditures for: 


Military pay $27, 840, 000 
Civilian pay 11, 163, 000 
Other operations and main- 
TTT 8, 404, 000 
Reserve and National Guard. 5, 612, 000 
Civil functions 31, 814, 000 
Civil defense 250, 000 
S 165, 713, 000 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE 
Office of Education: 
Vocational education 351, 629 
Colleges of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts 216, 175 
Library services 80, 565 
Payments to school districts. 2, 839, 137 
Assistance for school con- 
struction =~. 2s2- ccs 2, 053, 218 
Educational improvement for 
the handicapped— 29, 186 
Defense educational activi- 
nee,, 1. 244. 075 
Total, Office of Educa- 
6 6, 813, 985 
Vocational Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration: 
Grants to States 341, 182 
Research and training 40, 285 
Total, Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Administra- 
e I E EL AR 381, 467 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
Formula grants: 
Cancer control__-...---.-.- 25, 000 
Heart disease control 67, 700 
Other chronically ill and 
Aged —j—?' 64, 100 
General healtng oe 94, 100 
Tuberculosis control 15, 600 
Radiological health_....--.- 15, 000 
Water supply and water pol- 
lution control 26, 900 
Mental healtn 65, 000 
Total, formula grants... 373, 400 
Project grants: Veneral disease 
Sonn 15, 234 
Construction grants: 
Hospital construction 260, 000 
Waste treatment works 1, 360, 682 
Health research facilities... 50, 326 
Total, construction 
grantw._<. 2 -..-- 1, 671, 008 
Research grants: National In- 
stitutes of Health 355, 471 
Fellowships: National Insti- 
tutes of Healtg 12, 000 
Training grants: 
Public health traineeships.. 7,900 
Project grants for graduate 
s Ei e [S26 52 Sil 17, 928 
Nurse training grants 22, 048 
National Institutes of 
Sleuth Se eh S eee 113, 951 
Total, training grants 161, 827 
Direct construction: 
Indian health facilities 684, 827 
Direct operations 4, 193, 828 
Total, Public Health 
—— ee. oe 7, 467, 595 
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Federal disbursements in South Dakota, fiscal 


year 1963—Continued 


Social Security Administration: 
Old-age, survivors and disa- 
bility insurance benefit 


payments $55, 232, 000 
Administrative expenses. 453, 378 
Advances to States 39, 845 

Total, Social Security 
Administration 55, 725, 223 
Welfare Administration: 
Grants to States for public as- 

sistance: 

Old-age assistance 5, 655, 998 
Aid to families with depend- 

ent children 2, 860, 895 
Aid to the blind.......--.-- 92, 005 
Aid to the permanently and 

totally disabled 672,513 

Total, grants to States 
for public assistance 9, 281, 411 
Grants for maternal and child 

welfare: 

Maternal and child health 

ies 88, 875 
Services for crippled chil- 

— a ee ae 96, 015 
Child welfare services 176, 334 

Total, grants for maternal 

and child welfare 361, 224 

Total, Welfare Administra- 

ton n= mers 9, 642, 635 
American Printing House for 
the Blind: Education of the 
DES AEA E R Y 8, 156 
Office of the secretary: 
Salaries and expenses, Office 

of Field Administration 21, 687 
Surplus property utiliza- 

tion: Personal property 

transferred to State agen- 

cies, and real property dis- 

posed of to institutions in 

Sas... ce cen sa, 1, 600, 947 

Total, Office of the Secre- 
rr 1, 622, 634 

Grand total, Department 

of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 81, 661, 695 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Bureau of Land Management. 450 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 14, 836, 050 
National Park Service 1. 849, 898 
Geological Survey------------ 329, 000 

Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wann. 24 983, 023 
Bureau of Reclamation.__---- 8, 904, 493 
Departmental offices 185, 129 


Total, Department of 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


U.S. attorneys and marshals 
Fees and expenses of witnesses. 
Support of U.S. prisoners— 

Federal prison systems 
Salaries and expenses—Im- 

migration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service 


26, 588, 043 


186, 622 
8, 941 


8, 072 
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Federal disbursements in South Dakota, fiscal 
year 1963—Continued 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
Operations, salaries, rents, local 


transportation, eto $12, 672, 000 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 
Apportionments of Federal aid 
highway funds 22, 426, 694 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
Payroll and benefit payments, 
VA center and hospitals — 32, 281, 599 
OTHER AGENCIES 
Atomic Energy Commission... 5, 600, 000 
Bureau of the Census (est.) 8, 329 
Federal Aviation Agency (est.) 3, 000, 000 
Internal Revenue Service 1, 283, 000 
U.S. courts (district courts 
operation) 4 188, 000 
Weather Bureau 344, 000 
Small Business Administra- 
tion: 
Business loans 2, 913, 000 
Disaster loans (SBA share). 178, 000 
Joint set-aside for procure- 
ment contracts 4, 098. 000 
Total, Small Business 
Administration 7, 189, 000 
Housing and Home Finance 
Agency: 
Community Facilities Ad- 
ministration, college hous- 
ing, University of South 
Dakota. 22-2 so esd 950, 000 
Public Facility Loans Pro- 
T 325, 000 
Senior Citizens Direct Loan 
PF ce N 1, 200, 000 
Public Housing Administra- 
tion: Low-rent public hous- 
2 DS NSF is Fe REE I 4, 166, 000 
Federal housing loans 3, 885, 000 
Total, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency 10, 526, 000 
General Services Administra- 
tion: 
Federal supply-----.------- 466, 486 
Post Office building in 
I ee TENE EEE. 2, 264, 494 
Salaries. . T 485, 000 
P 27, 000 
Total, General Services 
Administration 3, 242, 980 
Grand total, federally 
disbursed funds in 
South Dakota, fiscal 
your 1068... 507, 155, 261 
RECAPITULATION, FEDERAL DIS- 
BURSEMENTS IN SOUTH DA- 
KOTA, FISCAL YEAR 1963 
Agriculture Department: 131, 565, 336 
Department of Defense 165, 713, 000 
Health, Education, and Wel- 
pS Se AAA toe) ere 81, 661, 695 
Interior Department 26, 588, 043 
Justice Department 203, 635 
Labor Department 2, 329, 300 
Post Office Department: 12, 672, 000 
Bureau of Public Roads 22, 426, 694 
Veterans’ Administration. 32, 281, 599 
Atomic Energy Commission... 5, 600, 000 
Bureau of Census 8, 329 
Federal Aviation Agency 8, 000, 000 
Internal Revenue Service 1, 203, 000 
US. Courta.. ssc SS 188, 000 
Weather Bureau 344, 000 
Small Business Administra- 
(CA AE Saye E 7, 189, 000 
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Federal disbursements in South Dakota, fiscal 
year 1963—Continued 


Housing and Home Finance 


T $10, 526, 000 
General Services Administra- 
— Ar a Ppeti ae 3, 242, 980 
Grand total 507, 155, 261 
Total internal reyenue collec- 
tions in South Dakota, fiscal 
c E 147, 800, 000 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bil (H.R. 11380) to amend 
further the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if it 
does not take too long, and without los- 
ing my right to the floor, I shall be 
glad to yield to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], who 
has an amendment relating, I think, to 
the Italian cemeteries, where a great 
many Polish veterans are buried. I do 
not know whether this is an amendment 
to previous Senate action, or whether 
it is de novo. 

Mr. DODD. It is de novo. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If it is to take only 
a few minutes, I shall be glad, without 
losing my right to the floor, to yield 
for the convenience of the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Connecticut has spoken to me about 
this amendment. I, of course, will have 
to oppose it. I spoke against the other 
amendment for keeping up the ceme- 
teries in Italy. I said, “If we are going 
to do it in Italy, why not everywhere?” 
But the Senate overrode me. I cannot 
support the amendment. If the Senate 
wants to do a foolish thing, it can do 
it. It can provide for maintenance of 
cemeteries in Russia, if the Senate wants 
to do that. 

They were our allies, too. If the Sen- 
ate wishes to do it, that is its right. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I will not 
take more than 5 minutes to explain this 
very simple amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Will the Senator in- 
sist on a yea and nay vote? 

Mr. DODD. I should like to have the 
amendment adopted. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thought we had dis- 
posed of all amendments, because we 
were about to take up the apportionment 
amendment. I do not wish to stand in 
the Senator’s way. If the Senator can 
keep his presentation on the brief side, 
I shall be glad to yield to him for the 
purpose of bringing up his amendment, 
provided I do not lose my right to the 
floor. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DODD. I heard what the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas has 
said. After he has heard what I have 
to say, he may change his mind. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my amendment 
be temporarily laid aside, for the consid- 
eration of the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I offer the 
amendment, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the reading of it be dispensed 
with. I will explain it briefly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 3, line 7, insert immediately after 
currencies (a.) 

On page 16, after line 17 insert the follow- 
ing language: 

“(b.) Subject to the provisions of Section 
1415 of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1953, the President is authorized, as a dem- 
onstration of good will on the part of the 
people of the United States for the Polish 
people, to use foreign currencies that have 
accrued to the United States Government 
under this or any other Act, for assistance on 
such terms and conditions as he may specify, 
in the repair, rehabilitation, improvement, 
and maintenance of the Powazki Cemetery in 
Warsaw, which serves as the chief burial 
place for the tens of thousands of Polish 
resistance fighters who fell in the heroic 
Warsaw uprising of July 1944.” 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, it is a 
simple amendment, to provide for the use 
of counterpart funds in Poland for the 
maintenance and improvement of the 
Warsaw cemetery where the resistance 
fighters fell in the Warsaw uprising of 
July 1944. 

Mr. President, the Warsaw uprising of 
1944 will forever rank as a sublime act of 
human courage and as an affirmation of 
man’s eternal will to freedom. I con- 
sider it most appropriate that President 
Johnson issued an official proclamation 
this year in observance of the anniver- 
sary of this uprising. 

The Nazi occupation of Poland was 
utterly ruthless in its methods. But de- 
spite the Nazi terror, despite the execu- 
tions and the torture chambers, the 
Polish nation succeeded in building up a 
secret state apparatus that commanded 
the loyalty of the people in cities, towns, 
and villages throughout their country. 
They built up and trained and armed a 
secret army, known as the Polish Home 
Army, in anticipation of the day of 
liberation. 

When the Soviet Red army ap- 
proached the outskirts of Warsaw driv- 
ing the Nazis before it, the Polish Home 
Army felt that the time to strike had 
come. In this they were encouraged by 
the official Soviet broadcasts, which 
called on the people of Warsaw to rise up 
and expel the Nazi occupiers. 

The Warsaw uprising ended in trag- 
edy. The city of Warsaw was left in 
ruins and scores of thousands of its 
citizens were killed. But the Warsaw 
uprising was not in vain. For the Polish 
people and for freemen everywhere, it 
has a symbolic significance. Through 
centuries to come, it will serve as 
of man’s indomitable spirit and of his 
invincible will to freedom. It has served 
to keep alive the faith of the Polish 
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people in the ultimate victory of their 
cause, and to sustain them in the diffi- 
culties and suffering they have had to 
endure since the close of World War II. 

We can best salute the memory of the 
Poles who fell in this valiant struggle 
by renewing our dedication to the goal 
of a free and independent Poland, liv- 
ing in peace with the nations of the 
world. 

There are certain concrete things we 
can do to hasten this day. President 
Johnson has spoken of the importance 
of building bridges to the people of 
Poland and of the other captive na- 
tions. I believe that by releasing Ameri- 
can counterpart funds for the mainte- 
nance and rehabilitation of the Powazki 
Cemetery in Warsaw, we will be build- 
ing an important bridge of sympathy 
and understanding with the people of 
Poland. 

The Powazki Cemetery holds the re- 
mains of tens of thousands of Polish 
freedom fighters who fell in the heroic 
Warsaw uprising. For the people of 
Poland it remains to this day a hallowed 
place, where thousands of citizens con- 
gregate on every anniversary of the 
Warsaw uprising. Having already de- 
cided to make counterpart funds in 
Italy available for the repair and re- 
habilitation of the graves of the Polish 
soldiers who died in combat in Italy, I 
think it only appropriate that we should 
take similar action on behalf of the 
immortal dead of the Polish Home Army 
who died in the Warsaw uprising. 

I hope that this amendment will be 
given sympathetic consideration by my 
colleagues. 

That is all that the amendment would 
do. I cannot conceive of any Senator 
voting against it. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DODD. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Is the cemetery to 
which the Senator refers limited to mili- 
tary personnel, or is it a cemetery in 
which civilians also are buried? 

Mr. DODD. The name of the ceme- 
tery is the Powazki Cemetery. It holds 
the remains of tens of thousands of 
Polish freedom fighters who fell in the 
Warsaw uprising. As Ihave said, for the 
people of Poland it remains to this day a 
hollowed place. 

Mr. KEATING. But it is a shrine, al- 
most, for the Polish freedom fighters, 
who were the resistance fighters, and who 
showed such heroism in the Warsaw up- 
rising in July 1944. Is that correct? 

Mr. DODD. It is exactly correct. 

Mr. KEATING. I commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut for 
offering the amendment. It is very rea- 
sonable. The cost for maintaining the 
cemetery, as I understand, will be met 
from counterpart funds. 

Mr. DODD. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. It will not be paid for 
by the taxpayers of this country. I shall 
certainly support the amendment. The 
world will long remember the heroic 
struggle of the Polish Home Army to 
liberate Warsaw from alien control. 
While the Poles fought, the secret armies 
waited. They did not offer help or sup- 
port to the Poles. They waited until 
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the Polish forces were virtually wiped out 
before they moved in, to assert by force, 
Soviet Communist control over Poland. 
The stark contrast between Polish hero- 
ism and Soviet treachery is clear. 

I will be grateful if the distinguished 
Senator will allow me to become a co- 
sponsor. 

Mr. DODD. Ishall be honored to have 
the Senator become a cosponsor. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may join as a 
cosponsor of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DODD. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the Russians have a very uneasy con- 
science about the Polish freedom fight- 
ers? As I remember the situation, the 
Russian armies were almost at the gates 
of Warsaw when the Polish freedom 
fighters revolted inside the city. The 
Russians could have come to their help 
very readily, but they refused to do so. 
They halted on the outskirts of the 
city and permitted the Nazis to exter- 
minate the freedom fighters. Then, only 
after the freedom fighters had been 
killed and eliminated, did the Com- 
munist armies move in. 

Mr.DODD. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This is a very sore 
point with the conscience of the Rus- 
sians and the conscience of the Poles. 
Undoubtedly one of the reasons why they 
are trying to downgrade the treatment of 
the cemetery is that the heroism of the 
Poles reflects unfavorably upon the 
cowardice of the Russians. 

Mr. DODD. As usual, the Senator 
has put it much more clearly than I 
could possibly have stated it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DODD. I am delighted to yield 
to, the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yesterday I took it upon 
myself to determine the amount of 
Italian lire which we have available for 
taking care of the Polish cemetery in 
Italy. I found that we have none avail- 
able. It seems to me that unless we wish 
to play a hoax on the Polish people, we 
should put up enough good American 
dollars to buy sufficient Italian lire to 
take care of these cemeteries. I do not 
see any other way out of the situation. 
The other day the Senate, out of the 
goodness of its heart, approved the 
amendment and gave the Polish people 
the impression that we would do some- 
thing. Now we find that we cannot do it 
with our existing resources. It seems to 
me, having agreed to do it, the only 
decent thing to do is to appropriate 
enough American dollars to acquire the 
Italian lire. 

Mr. DODD.. I could not agree more 
with the Senator from Vermont. I 
know he agrees with me that huge 
amounts of counterpart funds are avail- 
able in Poland. 

Mr. AIKEN. We have zlotys avail- 
able. 

Mr, DODD. There is no question 
about our having adequate funds avail- 
able in Poland. 
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Mr. AIKEN. We have plenty of 
zlotys, Indian rupees, and Egyptian 
pounds. Aside from those currencies, I 
do not believe much soft currency is 
available. We have a little here and a 
little there. So far as the Italian lire 
are concerned, we are out. 

Mr. DODD. That is regrettable. I 
am sure the Senator agrees with me that 
when we have the money, as in Poland, 
we should use if for this purpose. 

It would not cost much to take care of 
the cemetery, where tens of thousands 
of freedom fighters are buried. It will be 
good for the free world if we do it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DODD. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Ihave been to Warsaw, 
as has the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas]. I know something about the 
physical circumstances to which the 
Senator refers. Anyone who has seen 
the little urns with flowers in almost 
every street of Warsaw can appreciate 
this amendment and the terrible suffer- 
ing and sacrifice of the Polish people, 
when the Nazis sealed off two sides of a 
street, blew a whistle, and indiscrimi- 
nately shot four or five people in the 
street; then unsealed the street and 
passed on as quickly as they had come. 

I should like to ask the Senator a 
question. It is a fact that this proposal 
would not be inaugurating anything new 
in Poland. We maintain a large hos- 
pital there, and we are helping the peo- 
ple. That is provided for in the bill, is 
it not? 

Mr.DODD. That is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. So it would not be a new 
scheme of operation, would it? 

Mr. DODD. No. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr.DODD. I thank the Senator from 
New York for raising that point. This 
is nothing new. It would be in complete 
conformity with our policy heretofore, 
and up to the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BAYH 
in the chair). The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Connecticut [putting the question]. 

The Chair is in doubt and will ask for 
a division. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING (OFFICER. The 
amendment is not agreed to. 

Mr. DODD. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll; 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the vote by 
which the amendment was rejected be 
reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on my 
amendment, I ask for the yeas and nays. 
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The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Dopp]. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York will state it. 

Mr. KEATING. Is the question on 
the reconsideration of the amendment? 
I understood that the majority leader 
had asked to reconsider the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader asked unanimous consent 
that the vote be reconsidered, and his re- 
quest was agreed to. The Senate now is 
in the process of voting on the question 
of agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, not 
many Senators were in the Chamber 
when the amendment was proposed. 
The amendment is an extension of the 
principle adopted the other night with 
respect to cemeteries in Italy. 

The Senate evidently is being asked 
now to assume the obligation of keeping 
up all foreign cemeteries which contain 
the bodies of scldiers who may have 
fought on the side of our allies. I want 
Senators to be aware of what they are 
voting on. It would seem to me that 
this could be an open, unlimited obli- 
gation. If we do it for the cemeteries of 
Poland, I see no logical reason why we 
should not do it for all other cemeteries, 
wherever they may be located. The 
Senate ought to consider what it is being 
asked to do. 

I opposed the amendment the other 
night, but the Senate chose to assume 
the obligation. If the United States is 
to keep up the cemeteries in Poland, it 
is likely that there are Members of this 
body some of whose constituents have 
come from other countries and who will 
want the United States to keep up the 
cemeteries in those countries. 

I do not see why the Senate should 
be compelled, almost, in order to satisfy 
other minority groups, to assume similar 
obligations all over the world. It could 
amount to a huge sum of money. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Could this proposal actu- 
ally be described as foreign aid for the 
dead? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes; for the dead 
Poles, I suppose. In effect, it would 
actually be done for the relief of the 
Polish Government, for which I know 
many of my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle have great affection. The ef- 
fect would be to enable the Polish Gov- 
ernment to escape its obligation to main- 
tain its own cemeteries. 

I assume that the cemeteries are in 
existence; I do not know whether they 
are. I know nothing about the cemetery 
in question. I suppose there is such a 
cemetery in Poland, although I recall 
reading that many of the dead Polish 
people were piled into trenches in those 
days. The Government was rather 
ru 
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I do not know whether Poland has 
cemeteries similar to ours or not. We 
are opening up a field to which there is 
no end. Such an amendment ought to 
be considered in an orderly manner, a 
bill should be introduced, and an appro- 
priation authorized, whether it be for 
$10 or $100 million. If it is desired to 
spend money on foreign cemeteries, that 
ought to be done in an orderly way. We 
do not know anything about this ceme- 
tery or the one in Italy. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I agree with the 
chairman of the committee. I can find 
no legal, moral, or social responsibility 
on this country to undertake this sort 
of activity. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did not say that 
there was not such a cemetery in Italy; 
I said that if it is to be done in Italy, 
we might be asked to do it all over the 
world. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President; will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. Would this not be 
aid to a Communist government? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not suppose 
it would be of great aid to them; but in 
effect, whatever the amount, it would be 
aid. 

Mr. THURMOND. I agree with the 
distinguished chairman. I am wonder- 
ing if we should not cut off any other 
aid to Communist governments, as well. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I was not object- 
ing particularly to the amount; it is the 
general principle of undertaking the up- 
keep of cemeteries all over the world, 
where people who may have been allied 
with us or who were sympathetic 
to our cause may be buried. It is a 
rather open ended proposal. If it is to 
be done, it should be done in an orderly 
way, after proper hearings before com- 
mittees, and with the authorization of 
funds in the regular way. This is a 
rather casual way to commit this coun- 
try to unknown obligations. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I wish to 
answer the arguments that have been 
raised against the amendment. 

The Senator from Tennessee asked, “Is 
it foreign aid to the dead?” My answer 
is: Yes; it is a debt due to the dead Polish 
heroes who stood on our side in the War- 
saw uprising, expecting the Communists 
across the river to come to their aid, 
but who, by the tens of thousands, were 
slaughtered and lie buried in unmarked 
graves. That is the answer to that argu- 
ment. 

Is it foreign aid to the Communists? 
asks the Senator from South Carolina. 
No. It is foreign aid to the dead Polish 
heroes and the living Polish heroes and 
anti-Communists, and U.S. citizens of 
Polish ancestry by the millions in this 
country. It is a tribute to the anti-Com- 
munist dead who lie in the unmarked 
cemetery in Warsaw, and whose relatives 
will know that the people of America 
have not forgotten them. 

In answer to the question of the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas, Does the proposal 
need hearings? I say that everybody 
knows—even small children know—the 
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story of the heroes of the Warsaw upris- 
ing. What hearings do we need at this 
hour of history? 

What would the proposal cost? Not 
one red cent. We have millions of dol- 
lars in Communist Poland banks. We 
can use very little of them. It would 
cost very little money to make certain 
that this cemetery, where lie those he- 
roes, is properly cared for. 

It is asked, “Would this proposal lead 
to a demand that we take care of similar 
cemeteries all over the world where anti- 
Communist heroes are buried?” I say, 
Good. I hope it will. I cannot think of 
anything better for us to do with the bil- 
lions of dollars we are peddling around 
the world for highly questionable proj- 
ects than to spend a few paltry dollars to 
mark the cemeteries in which lie the 
bodies of anti-Communist heroes. I say 
to the Senator from Arkansas that I hope 
this action will become a precedent. 

I hope we will do it all over the world. 
I cannot think of anything better that 
can be done for the cause of freedom. 
That is my answer to the arguments. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. DODD. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I agree with the Senator 
from Connecticut, and I shall support his 
amendment. 

Mr. DODD. I am grateful to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. I am only sorry that 
more Senators are not present in the 
Chamber, because I am quite sure that if 
all Senators heard this discussion, there 
would be only a handful of votes against 
the amendment. 

I am confident that if the American 
people heard the discussion, they would 
demand that we pay this tribute. 

No cost in dollars is involved. Itis a 
e tribute to those who fought on our 
side. 

Mr. President, I hope that the amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a par- 


liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE in the chair). The Senator from 
Illinois will state it. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. What is the question 
now before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Dopp]. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered; and, if 
there be no further discussion, the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE], 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
McGovern], the Senator from Maine 
{Mr. Muskte], and the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. WALTERS], are absent on 
Official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], and the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], 
are necessarily absent. 
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Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
is detained on official business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEAR- 
son] is detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 51, 
nays 37, as follows: 


No. 544 Leg.] 
YEAS—51 

Aiken Fong Mundt 
Bartlett Hart Nelson 
Bayh Hartke Neuberger 
Beall Holland Pastore 
Bible Hruska Pell 

Humphrey Prouty 
Brewster Inouye Proxmire 
Burdick Javits Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va. Kea Ribicoff 
Case Kuchel Salinger 
Church Long, Mo. Scott 
Clark Long, La Stennis 
Cotton Magnuson gton 
Curtis McIntyre Williams, N. J. 
Dodd Metcalf Williams, Del 
Douglas Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Edmondson Morse Young, Ohio 

NAYS—37 

Allott Hickenlooper Morton 
Bennett oss 
Byrd, Va. Jackson Robertson 
Carlson Johnston Russell 
Cooper Jordan, N.C. Simpson 
Dirksen Jordan,Idaho Smathers 
Dominick eld Smith 
Eastland McCarthy Sparkman 
Ellender McClellan Talmadge 

McGee Thurmond 
Fulbright McNamara Tower 
Gore Mechem 
Gruening Monroney 

NOT VOTING—12 

Anderson Kennedy Pearson 
Cannon Lausche Saltonstall 
Goldwater McGovern Walters 
Hayden Muskie Yarborough 


So Mr. Dopp's amendment was agreed 


to. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, with- 
out losing my right to the floor, I yield 
30 seconds to the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. RIBICOFF]. 

AMENDMENT NO, 1218 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
minority leader [Mr. DIRKSEN] and the 
majority leader [Mr MANSFIELD] have 
offered their amendment concerning re- 
apportionment, a subject which has 
nothing to do with the foreign aid bill. 

Some time ago I submitted a resolu- 
tion, in which 63 other Senators joined 
me, condemning the Soviet Union for 
persecution of the Jews. Since it ap- 
pears that action may not be taken on 
that resolution, I send to the desk, an 
amendment incorporating that resolu- 
tion, ask that it be printed, and that the 
Senate go on record as condemning re- 
ligious persecution by the Soviet Union 
nc Jews and those of other faiths as 
well. 

The amendment is being cosponsored 
by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp] and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javrrs1. 

I shall ask for the yeas and nays when 
the amendment is called up. I plan to 
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call up the amendment after the Sen- 
ate disposes of the Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ad- 
vise the Senate that we are taking up the 
reapportionment amendment at the 
present time. I shall be as brief as pos- 
sible and try to sketch in broad strokes 
what has happened, how this proposal 
happened to come here, and what has 
happened in the country with respect to 
sentiment as a result of the Supreme 
Court decision in the case of Reynolds 
against Sims. I may repeat some of the 
observations I made late last night when 
this amendment was laid down. 

By way of preliminary, this is a jointly 
sponsored amendment by the distin- 
guished majority leader and myself. It 
represents most patient and painstaking 
work, in which endeavor we invited the 
staff of the majority leader, as well as my 
own staff. Sitting with us was the Dep- 
uty Attorney General and the Solicitor 
of the Department of Justice. We spent 
a good many days on this task since I 
first framed a proposal with respect to a 
stay of proceedings of the Supreme Court 
decision. Some time in midafternoon 
yesterday, we finally came to the conclu- 
sion that we could agree on the language 
that is now before the Senate in the form 
of this amendment. 

I believe that since we are not always 
too diligent in reading the material that 
is before us, it might be well for me to 
read the pertinent sections of the amend- 
ment. This amendment is intended as a 
peg to part 4 of the foreign assistance 

I am not insensible when I say, with 
some modesty, to my distinguished friend 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] that it 
might be regarded as an incongruity 
when one offers an amendment of this 
kind to a foreign assistance bill. But it 
is reality that compels this course of 
action. 

I thought that if the amendment were 
ready at the time, it might be attached 
to the interest equalization rate bill, 
which was reported from the Committee 
on Finance. That bill involved so many 
technicalities that I rather shuddered at 
the thought. 

Incidentally, although two versions of 
the amendment were presented at that 
time—and, before we were through, a 
third and fourth version were pre- 
sented—I was not sure that we would be 
ready to offer the amendment to that 
bill. 

There was the possibility that perhaps 
next week the amendment could be of- 
fered to the social security bill, which 
is still pending in the Senate Finance 
Committee. However, that bill has gen- 
erated controversy on its own. I can say 
with some authority that if perchance 
the medicare proposals that will be of- 
fered—and there are at least three of 
them—should be attached to that bill 
and go to conference, and the Senate 
conferees were adamant in their posi- 
tion, conceivably there might not be a 
social security bill at all. 


I believe I read correctly the temper 
of the members of the Ways and Means 
Committee; and I have taken time to 
do a little confering. 

If the amendment is to have any val- 
ue, it must reach the President’s desk 
before adjournment. It must get there 
before the hour comes when the ma- 
jority leader and I call the White House 
and ask the President whether he has 
any other business to lay before the 
Congress. I have had occasion to do 
that for a number of years. If the Pres- 
ident says No,“ the Congress will be free 
to adjourn. So it must be done before 
that time, and therefore the amendment 
must be attached to a bill that will 
reach the President for signature. 

So by a process of elimination it was 
quite clear to me that if we were to take 
a statutory approach to the question, 
there was nothing to do except to offer 
the amendment to the pending bill, in- 
congruous as it might seem. 

On the other hand, I see no real in- 
congruity in trying to look after our 
own people in our own States when we 
are lavishing our largess upon people 
in all the corners of the earth. If we 
can take time to study and discuss the 
subject, notwithstanding what may ap- 
pear to be an incongruity, the proposal 
will not seem so farfetched after all. 

Besides the amendment is important 
because there is an almost volcanic feel- 
ing in the country today. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a brief question? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I would prefer not to 
do so until I complete my statement. 

Mr. President, I was advised that 
today, by a vote of 10 to 4, the House 
Rules Committee voted out what is 
known as the Tuck resolution, named for 
Representative Tuck. I believe it is in- 
finitely tougher, infinitely stronger, and 
infinitely less flexible than the amend- 
ment which the majority leader and I 
have offered after long and painful study 
with a good many people sitting around 
the table. That is the principal reason 
why the amendment is being offered to 
the pending bill. 

There is one further reason. The bill 
is divided into four parts. If Senators 
will examine the titles to those parts, 
they will notice that part IV is entitled 
“Amendments to Other Laws.” The sky 
is the limit. “Amendments to Other 
Laws” can mean any act, no matter what 
it might be. So I thought certainly the 
amendment would be in harmony with 
that designation, for the proposal is an 
amendment to the code. Therefore, very 
properly, it belongs under that title. 

Mr.FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The part entitled 
“Amendments to Other Laws” is hardly 
meant to indicate that the sky is the 
limit. “Other Laws” must be relevant 
to the bill—for example, Public Law 480 
programs. Amendments of that kind 
have often been offered. I do not believe 
that the record shows that we have un- 
dertaken in the bill to reach out and go 
into the apportionment provision of our 
Constitution, 
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Most of the amendments that have 
been proposed are reasonably relevant to 
the foreign aid program. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I shall 
not quarrel unfelicitously with my dis- 
tinguished friend from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am not quarrel- 
ing; I am pointing out a fact. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. On page 16, line 18, 
of the foreign assistance bill, the follow- 
ing language appears: 

Part #—Amendments to Other Laws. 


There is no limitation and no qualifi- 
cation whatsoever. 

Mr. President, if the Senate had a ger- 
maneness rule, I believe the amendment 
would still qualify as being germane un- 
der that part. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The whole purpose of 
the foreign aid bill, as I understand it, 
is to promote democracy and friend- 
ship among democracies in as many Na- 
tions of the world as is possible. The 
purpose of the Dirksen-Mansfield 
amendment, as I understand it, is to 
preserve democracy in the United 
States. Therefore I would consider the 
amendment entirely germane, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, that 
statement is so much more graciously 
put than I, with my feeble talent, could 
express it that I am delighted that my 
distinguished friend from Vermont inter- 
vened. 

We might trace a little of the history. 
A case was brought in the State of Ten- 
nessee. My distinguished friend, the 
Senator from Tennessee, knows all about 
it. I refer to the case of Baker against 
Carr. 

The question of apportionment had 
been in the air in Tennessee for a long 
time, but no action was ever taken until 
this particular group finally took action 
and the case came to the high tribunal 
here in Washington. 

While the facts were somewhat differ- 
ent, and the issues might be different, 
yet the basic issue was present. 

As a result of what happened in the 
Supreme Court’s finding in the case of 
Baker against Carr, 60 suits were filed 
in 37 States with reference to the ques- 
tion of apportionment. In some of those 
there was, either in whole or in part, 
some reapportionment. In others there 
was none. 

But coming on the heels of that case 
was a case that came from Alabama un- 
der the caption of Reynolds against 
Sims. Joined in that case were probably 
half dozen other States, including Mary- 
land, Delaware, Colorado, Virginia, New 
York, and there may have been others. 
That is the historic and celebrated case 
in which the Chief Justice wrote the 
opinion and a very distinguished and 
scholarly Associate Justice, formerly 
from Tilinois, John Marshall Harlan, 
wrote the dissenting opinion. I think it 
is one of the most devastating dissent- 
ing opinions that I have ever read. 

In my considered judgment, Associate 
Justice Harlan blew the Supreme Court 
and its argument right out of the water. 
It was a historical document, to say the 
least; and for a long time it will be read 
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and treated with the highest respect by 
law students from this day on, as well as 
by all members of the bar. But it started 
with Baker against Carr and then went 
to Reynolds against Sims. 

I now invite the attention of Senators 
to the manner in which interest has de- 
veloped in the question. In September 
of 1962 an organization known as the Na- 
tional Legislative Conference, which is 
affiliated with the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, met in Phoenix, Ariz, There 
were 750 delegates. They consisted of 
State officers, officials, and members of 
the conference. 

They finally passed a resolution asking 
the Council of State Governments to in- 
clude three proposed amendments on 
their agenda at the 1962 general assem- 
bly which met in the city of Chicago. 
The report was rendered by the Commit- 
tee on Federal-State Relations, and it 
was filed with the Council of State Gov- 
ernments on December 5, 1962. 

Of the three amendments, No. 2 
dealt with the proposal to amend the 
Federal Constitution with respect to re- 
apportionment. There was a rollcall 
vote. Twenty-six States voted for it. 
Ten States voted “no.” There were 10 
abstentions. 

Since all that happened, two States in 
opposition—namely, New York and Colo- 
rado—have switched over to the other 
side. That makes 28. One abstention 
switched over. That was Ohio. That 
makes 29 States that have gone on record 
with respect to the reapportionment 
problem. 

I can state with knowledge that Ohio 
has come over because day before yes- 
terday the Lieutenant Governor of Ohio 
called me about this matter. Only 2 days 
ago there was a telegram from the Presi- 
dent of the New York State Assembly to 
the effect that he endorsed and his asso- 
ciates endorsed the approach we were 
taking to this problem and what we were 
trying to do in order to bring about 
relief. 

What has happened since Reynolds 
against Sims is astounding. In the State 
of Oklahoma the Federal Court invali- 
dated the results of an election. So far 
as I know, it is the first time in the his- 
tory of this Republic that anything of 
that kind has happened. 

I have in my hand an Associated Press 
dispatch from Oklahoma City, dated Au- 
gust 1, which reads: 

Quick appeals to the U.S. Supreme Court 
loomed today after the Federal court, in an 
unprecedented stroke of judicial power, or- 
dered new legislative elections in Oklahoma 
this year. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, was that in the 
State legislatures? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That refers to the 
State legislatures. Another paragraph 
of that dispatch reads: 

The Court ordered Gov. Henry Bellmon 
to conduct special elections to obtain a leg- 
islature with membership divided into equal 
population districts. Governor Bellmon said 
he would obey “without further delay.” 

The ruling stirred nationwide interest in- 
asmuch as many other States face similar 
legislative reapportionment problems, 
brought to a head by recent U.S. Supreme 
Court rulings that both houses of a State 
legislature must be based on population. 
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In Washington the Justice Department be- 
lieves the Oklahoma case marks the first time 
a Federal court has struck down legislative 
elections because of malapportionment. 


Mr. President, I can readily under- 
stand why today, in the rural as well as 
the metropolitan newspapers of Okla- 
homa, there is a great to-do and there 
are statewide fulminations over the im- 
pact of the Supreme Court decision. 

In New York the results were even a 
little more fantastic, for when the Court 
got through it required that, while the 
New York constitution provides for 2- 
year terms for its legislators, in the next 
election they will have to be elected for 
1 year. Then there is to be a second 
election, and they are to be elected for 
another year. Then there is to be a third 
election, when they are to be elected for 
a regular term. 

Those are some of the fantastic results. 

But in the great sovereign State of 
Colorado, so ably represented by my dis- 
tinguished friend sitting in front of me, 
the three-judge court gave the legislature 
15 days to convene and to comply with 
the decision in Reynolds against Sims. 
There was difficulty in even obtaining a 
quorum, but they were good citizens. 
They tried to comply. They came forth 
with new apportionment problems. The 
case went almost immediately to the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Colorado, 
and that supreme court very quickly de- 
clared the legislature’s handiwork uncon- 
stitutional. So where is Colorado today? 
Frankly, I do not think it knows where 
it is, in view of all these facts, or exactly 
where the appeal will have to go. 

In his dissenting opinion, Justice Har- 
lan said that while only 6 States are now 
involved, it is fair to assume that what 
has happened thus far will happen with 
respect to the other 44 States as well. I 
can see nothing but legislative and jurid- 
ical chaos unless something is done. 

In our approach, we sought to abide 
by what we thought was a fundamental 
principle; namely, that when the Su- 
preme Court interprets a provision of the 
Constitution, the so-called equal protec- 
tion clause, the only way it can be met 
is by a constitutional amendment to 
modify the effect of that ruling of the 
Court. 

Parenthetically, we are not here trying 
to throw the decision in Reynolds against 
Sims out the window. The only thing 
that is involved in the Mansfield-Dirksen 
proposal is to buy time to do something 
by the constitutional route. 

If we were to do it in the normal con- 
stitutional procedure, it would have to 
go through the committee of the Senate 
and then the Senate. It would have to 
go through the committee of the House 
and then the House. It would require 
a two-thirds vote. The proposal would 
have to be sent to the States. It would 
have to be in orbit for 7 years. It would 
require ratification by three-fourths of 
the States. 

Meanwhile the effect of the decision 
in Reynolds against Sims would continue 
to be applied and, at long last, there 
might be a hardened pattern that could 
never be undone, no matter what in- 
equity or abuse might be involved. 

So obviously there was no comfort in 
trying to approach this problem by the 
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normal constitutional route. There was 
no time. Besides, everyone is looking 
longingly at the calendar every day, for 
sticking up there in the calendar, as 
big as life, is the numeral “22.” That 
means August 22, 1964. That is a Satur- 
day. There is, if not an expressed, at 
least a fervent, hope that, at long last, we 
can drop the adjournment curtain, and 
our associates can depart from this stage 
and go and make mischief and medicine 
and have fun at Atlantic City. 

We shall be watching on television. 
We shall be sharpening our axes, so that 
when you come back with your platform 
and your candidate, we shall be ready 
for the fray. There will be no acrimony. 
There will be no untoward feeling. 
There will be no malice. It will be even 
as the jousting knights of old came at 
each other with a rush. So we shall do 
battle, in the hope that our cause will 
prevail. 

That is why August 22 means so much, 
That fact was not lost on me. I thought 
that was a further reason why we must 
act before this Congress ends. We must 
find a vehicle that we can use. That is 
the reason why it is here today. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator will 
yield, I agree with the Senator, except 
that the foreign aid bill is a very weak 
vehicle and a very poor vehicle to use. 
That is the only part of the Senator’s 
suggestion that I do not agree with. I 
do not agree with him on the vehicle he 
has selected. I am in sympathy with 
the substance of his proposals. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In answer to my 
affable friend from Arkansas, I need only 
to resort to a cliche, that we are faced, 
not with a theory, but with a condition. 

What else is there to do? Would the 
Senator initiate it as an independent 
bill? It would not have the chance of a 
snowball in Sheol. If there is any doubt 
about it, I ask Senators to look up the 
Old Testament, and they will find where 
Sheol is. It is hot there. A snowball 
would have no chance there. That is 
how much chance we would have. 

I wished to be sure that the vehicle 
would be a bill that had to go to the 
President. 

Incidentally, this gives me the oppor- 
tunity to say that I did not take the 
Chief Executive by surprise. A week ago 
yesterday I spent a very happy hour and 
a half with the President of the United 
States in one of those chummy, well- 
furnished, comfortable rooms in the 
White House. There we talked even as 
in the days when I used to go over to 
the office in the corner of the Capitol 
and sit down on one of those deep chairs, 
when the President was the majority 
leader of the Senate. 

We talked across the table. I had on 
paper all the items that I wished to dis- 
cuss with the President. I finally reached 
this item, and I said, “Mr. President, I 
am sure that you will not like this, but 
I have no choice. I feel dutybound to 
do this. So I give you the language that 
I have drafted thus far.” It has been 
modified, but the purpose is the same. I 
said, “I have to find a vehicle on 
which it can take a ride and land in the 
middle of that big beautiful desk in the 
room next door. If it does not land there, 
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of course, we are out of court. We go 
nowhere, and our objective fails. But I 
am hopeful that it will land on that 
table.” 

Then I hope he will summon our dis- 
tinguished friend from Arkansas, the 
majority leader, and myself, perhaps at 
5 o'clock in the afternoon, the vesper 
hour, when the spirit is in a state of re- 
pose and, for the hardened sinners, when 
the sun is over the yardarm; and there 
will be a great concourse of people as- 
sembled. I hope there will be a hun- 
dred pens in the pen set on the desk. 
There are a hundred Senators. So, if 
we are all present, I hope he will take 
those pens and sign the foreign assist- 
ance bill; and while he may be expatiat- 
ing upon what we are doing for the 
benighted people in the Congo, the 
wretches in some areas of Africa, for 
those people who have hauled down our 
flag in Ghana, and for people all over 
the world, in our hearts there will be a 
little throb of thanksgiving because we 
are going to do a little something to try 
to preserve the Federal-State Union. 

If that is not an impulse for inspira- 
tion, I do not know what is. 

That is the way I came up. I do not 
know where I got this strange belief, as 
it seems to some people, but I learned 
in high school, as a freshman, that we 
had a Federal-State Union. Some people 
have tried to disabuse me of that idea, 
and some people would like to strike the 
State part. As J. Hamilton Lewis, the 
colorful Senator from my State, once 
said to me in the Mayflower Hotel, “My 
boy“ I was young enough then to be his 
son—he said, “My boy, I shall not live 
to see the day, but you will live to see the 
day when the boundaries of States are 
nothing more than marks upon maps for 
the guidance of tourists. If we persist in 
denuding the powers of the State and 
their legislatures, and if we continue to 
build up this great central structure in 
Washington, that will be the ultimate 
end.” ‘ 

That issue is involved here. 

I always thought we had a Federal- 
State Union, even though some people 
may think it is an aberration on the part 
of a conservative who still lives in this 


age. 

I believe somewhere in the Constitu- 
tion I read a clause which states that the 
power that is not delegated to the Fed- 
eral Government is reserved to the peo- 
ple. By “people” we mean the States. 
That clause is still there. Perhaps it is 
bemusing and even amusing to a great 
many people. I always thought that 
those oldtimers who came to Philadel- 
phia to fabricate that Constitution in 
1787 knew what they were about when 
they said, “So much power belongs to 
the Federal Government, and no more; 
55 the rest of it we keep in our tight 

ts.” 

It is still there, but subject, evidently, 
to controversy. I learned long ago that 
the people are the fountainhead of all 
power in this country. If they are not, 
let us take the preamble and strike out 
the first words, “We, the people,” for 
various purposes, “do ordain and estab- 
lish this Constitution for the United 
States of America.” 
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I presume, as I read some of the con- 
dign epithets and rather unpleasant 
aspirations by the law school deans and 
others on what I am trying to do—and 
sometimes I suspect the deans a little, 
having been in a law school—I feel that 
perhaps one ought to look elsewhere for 
a fundamental. So I go back to the 
Constitution—“We the people of the 
United States.” They reserved their 
powers and gave the Federal Govern- 
ment so much. If Senators do not 
think the Constitution is vibrant and 
alive, let them push something through 
this body and the other body and get a 
signature from the President, and then 
have some citizen, high or humble, 
finally get up to the Supreme Court, that 
white structure across the way, and say, 
“They cannot do this to me, because it 
contravenes the Constitution.” How 
many times that has been done. 

In the State of Georgia, long ago, a 
man named Angelo Herndon, with his 
pockets bulging with “Red” literature, 
was walking around the square in At- 
lanta. He was grabbed by the police, 
and before he knew it, he was in the 
chain gang. 

There he stayed until, through his rep- 
resentative and lawyer, his case was 
brought before the Supreme Court. His 
lawyer said the man had not been given 
a fair trial under the Constitution. 
What did the High Court say? One 
would not expect any sympathy in the 
hearts of those black-robed Justices for a 
man who was wedded to a doctrine for 
the destruction of this country. But 
what did the High Court say? “Take 
the chains off him and let him be, until 
you give him a fair trial.” 

That is one of the great cases decided 
by the Supreme Court. 

Out in Nebraska another case arose. 
Under the impetus of war fever, legis- 
latures can sometimes do strange things. 
In Nebraska, a statute was enacted to 
forbid the teaching of German in the 
Nebraska schools. As I recall, it was a 
group of highminded and patriotic 
Legionnaires who brought the case to 
the Supreme Court. They said to the 
Court, “If a school board can stop the 
teaching of German, it can also stop the 
teaching of Latin; it can stop the teach- 
ing of biology; it can stop the teaching 
of chemistry; it can stop the teaching of 
rhetoric. The war, the fevers of war, 
and the hates of war have nothing to 
do with this.” 

The Court struck down that statute of 
the State of Nebraska. We, the people” 
were speaking, thank God. 

Out in Oregon the legislature enacted 
a law which provided, in effect, that 
every child of school age must attend a 
public school. What was wrong with 
that? Was that not all right? Cer- 
tainly. 

But what about the Baptist fathers 
and mothers who wanted their children 
to learn something of the Bible? What 
about the Catholic fathers and mothers 
who wanted their children to attend 
parochial school, where they could wor- 
ship in the tradition of their fathers, 
their grandfathers, and their great 
grandfathers? What about the Method- 
ist children, the Mormon children, and 
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the other children, whose parents were 
willing to pay the bill for educating their 
children in their own schools, where they 
could receive the teaching of the Great 
Book and read the inspiring pages? 

The Society of Sisters in Oregon, 
through their counsel, came across the 
country and stood before the High Court 
and asked, “Can our legislature do this 
to us?” The Court struck down the 
Oregon statute. As the Preamble says, 
“We, the people,” were talking. We, 
the people,” are involved here. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is the Senator going 
to get me off the track? 

Mr. HART. No. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have no track, any- 
way. 

Mr. HART. If the Senator from Illi- 
nois—and rightly so—believes that the 
Court is to be trusted to protect the peo- 
ple, and did protect them in those cases, 
why not let the Court continue to pro- 
-tect the people in the apportionment 

cases? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Because the issue is 
quite different. 

Mr. HART. Just how? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Within the next 3 or 
4 hours I expect to get around to that. 

I have recited these cases to show that 
the Constitution is still a vibrant thing. 
Certain provisions in it—the powers re- 
served to the States—are involved here, 
including the power of the States to com- 
pose and constitute their own legisla- 
tures 


I say to my distinguished friend from 
Michigan, who is an able lawyer, that 
if he has not read John Marshall Har- 
lan’s dissent, he ought to read it, be- 
cause Justice Harlan goes all the way 
back. He examines meticulously the en- 
tire history of this subject, and points out 
the things that have been forgotten by 
the Supreme Court. 

I am glad the Senator has alluded to 
that subject, because he gives me an op- 
portunity to read from that decision. I 
shall read from the conclusion. Perhaps 
the conclusion will be enough at this 
time. Incidentally, I placed the whole 
dissent in the Record last night. It is 
worthy of presentation to the Senate be- 
cause it is the conclusion of Justice Har- 
lan. It appears on page 38 of the de- 
cision, which was handed down in the 
October term of 1963. 


CONCLUSION 


With these cases the Court approaches the 
end of the third round set in motion by the 
complaint filed in Baker v. Carr. What is 
done today deepens my conviction that ju- 
dicial entry into this realm is profoundly 
ill advised and constitutionally impermis- 
sible. As I have said before, Wesberry v. 
Sanders, supra, at 48, I believe that the vi- 
tality of our political system, on which in 
the last analysis all else depends, is weak- 
ened by reliance on the judiciary for politi- 
cal reform; in time a complacent body 
politic may result. 

These decisions also cut deeply into the 
fabric of our federalism. What must follow 
from them may eventually appear to be the 
product of State legislatures. Nevertheless, 
no thinking m can fail to recognize that 
the aftermath of these cases, however de- 
sirable it may be thought in itself, will have 
been achieved at the cost of a radical alterna- 
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tion in the relationship between the States 
and the Federal Government, more particu- 
larly the Federal judiciary. Only one who 
has an overbearing impatience with the 
Federal system and its political processes 
will believe that the cost was too high or was 
inevitable. 

Finally, these decisions give support to a 
current mistaken view of the Constitution 
and the constitutional function of this 
court. This view, in a nutshell, is that every 
major social ill in this country can find its 
cure in some constitutional “principle,” and 
that this Court should “take the lead” in 
promoting reform when other branches of 
government fail to act. The Constitution is 
not a panacea for every blot upon the public 
welfare, nor should this Court, ordained as 
@ judicial body, be thought of as a general 
haven for reform movements. The Consti- 
tution is an instrument of government, fun- 
damental to which is the premise that in a 
diffusion of governmental authority lies the 
greatest promise that this Nation will realize 
liberty for all its citizens. 


There is something else to be added, 
but I believe that is enough for the mo- 
ment. 

I point out that what is involved is 
the Federal-State relationship, the re- 
serve powers, and how meticulously they 
are justified and spelled out as to how 
the authority is to be maintained in the 
States with respect to the composition 
of the legislatures. The majority of the 
Court had their eyes centered on the first 
section of the 14th amendment and com- 
pletely forgot what was in section 2, so 
far as the authority of the States and the 
legislatures is concerned. 

I mention two problems. One is time, 
and the other is that we had no oppor- 
tunity to formulate and complete action 
on a constitutional amendment, in view 
of the looming shadow of adjournment. 
Therefore, we had to resort to the statu- 
tory course, in order to accomplish our 
object. 

A statute is worth little or nothing in 
a controversial area unless we are rea- 
sonably sure that it is constitutional. 

Let no one forget for a moment that 
this proposal will go to the high court. 
The subject has been carried on the front 
pages of the newspapers all too long. 
Editorials without end have been writ- 
ten. In the Mansfield-Dirksen proposal, 
there is an item to the effect that it is 
appealable; and under the section of the 
code that calls for expedition, it will get 
to the high court in short order. Then 
we shall know. 

But, Mr. President, I am at liberty to 
say tonight that the Deputy Attorney 
General, Mr. Nicholas Katzenbach, be- 
fore he left the conference in Senator 
Mansfield’s office yesterday, permitted 
me to say that in his judgment what we 
had achieved in the Mansfield-Dirksen 
proposal was constitutional. 

I could add the name of one other high 
official in the Department of Justice, but 
because of his peculiar relationship to 
the courts and his very peculiar func- 
tion, it is probably not the prudent thing 
for me to do; otherwise I could have 
given his name, also. 

So we feel that what we have wrought 
is on good constitutional ground and will 
stand the constitutional test. 

Mr. President, I shall not undertake to 
do more with the amendment tonight, 
except to say that tomorrow I hope to 
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go into an analysis of the problem and 
answer any questions that may arise. 

I would prefer not to be quizzed to- 
night. It has been a long day. I was 
at my desk at 5:30 o’clock this morn- 
ing, and the spirit begins to quail a little 
at his hour of the afternoon. 

But before I complete these preliminary 
remarks—and the next 2 or 3 hours I 
shall save for tomorrow, when Senators 
are fresher—and when I am fresher—I 
must read a dispatch to the Senate be- 
cause it is most interesting: 

The leader of the House forces supporting 
the Supreme Court, “one man, one vote,” 
ruling said today he would accept a Senate 
compromise proposal to delay its effect in 
preference to a much tougher House bill. 


A very distinguished chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee of another legisla- 
tive body—and I continue the dispatch— 
made the statement after testifying against 
& surprise maneuver by court critics to force 
a showdown on legislation that would seek 
to eliminate Federal court jurisdiction over 
State reapportionment cases. 


This very distinguished chairman— 
and I continue the dispatch— 
told reporters if he had to take a choice 
between a proposal by Senate Republican 
and Democratic leaders that would provide 
a delay in court-ordered reapportionment of 
State legislatures and the bill— 


By a distinguished Representative—his 
name is here, but I cannot tell Senators 
what it is— 


that he would accept the Senate version. 
The veteran— 


From this particular State— 
who earlier would go no further than saying 
the Senate proposal was an approach“ to 
an agreement, wound up his appearance be- 
fore the Rules Committee by urging consid- 
eration of the proposal advanced by Senator 
EverETT M. DIRKSEN, Republican, of Illinois— 


He should have included MICHAEL 
MANSFIELD, Democrat, from Montana— 
as a rider on the foreign aid bill, 


The distinguished chairman of the 
other legislative body—as I continue the 
dispatch— 
finding himself caught in a squeeze play on 
the reapportionment issue, denounced the 
Tuck bill as a radical attempt to start taking 
away all the powers of the Federal court. He 
said the bill was unconstitutional on its 
face. 


Thus, we observe the thinking of 
others, in what we have tried to incorpo- 
rate in the bill before the Senate. 

We believe that we have done a good 
job. We believe that the amendment is 
constitutional. We believe that it is re- 
strained. We believe that it would con- 
summate the one objective which we 
have had constantly in mind—that is, to 
buy time at an awkward period when ad- 
journment and the end of the year is 
imminent, so that as the 89th Congress 
comes into being, we shall be ready to 
launch a resolution for a constitutiona! 
amendment in the hope that it can be 
expedited through the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, and that there 
will be ample time for the legislatures of 
the various States to quickly impress 
their will upon it. Then we shall have 
found a durable solution to the problem 
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which emanated from the decision in 
Reynolds against Sims. 

Mr. President, this is the first chapter 
of my story. Like the old serials Con- 
tinued in our next! I trust that I shall 
get around to the rest of it tomorrow. 

At the moment, I yield the floor. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HART. The State legislatures 
which the Senator contemplates acting 
on in a constitutional amendment would 
or would not be constitutional under the 
Reynolds decision This, at root, is what 
we are faced with. Is it not? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Possibly so. But, as 
a matter of fact we are fighting over a 
condition that the Court has created. It 
was not the making of the State legis- 
latures. It was not initiated by the State 
government, Why did the Supreme 
Court not take a realistic view of it, as 
they did in the Brown school case 10 
years ago, and say, “They must go ahead 
with all deliberate speed,” instead of 
setting up a three-man court and saying 
to the Governor, “You have 15 days in 
which to convene the legislature and 
get the job done.” What in the name of 
commonsense kind of business is that— 
getting so little time on a matter that 
is of great moment to the State? And 
when I say “great moment,” I mean ex- 
actly that. 

I am glad the Senator asked the ques- 
tion. It gives me an opportunity to add 
one further statement. When the Chief 
Justice was Governor of the Sunshine 
State of California, back in 1948, this is 
what he had to say: 

Many California counties are far more im- 
portant in the life of the State than their 
population bears to the entire population 
of the State. It is for this reason that I have 
never been in favor of restricting representa- 
tion in the Senate to a strictly population 
basis. 


That was in 1948. But this is 1964. 
The Governor is now the Chief Justice 
of the High Tribunal. Sixteen years 
later he said: 

Legislatures represent people, not trees or 
acres. Legislators are elected by voters, not 
farms or cities or economic interests. 


The Government had an entirely dif- 
ferent notion about it than the Chief 
Justice. 

Mr. HART. Is it not true that his re- 
sponsibilities were vastly different, and 
today he is telling us what the Constitu- 
tion of the United States tells us? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am not too sure 
about that. I think the responsibility of 
the Governor of California, which will 
soon become the largest, most populous, 
and probably the richest State in the 
Union, is a responsibility that will com- 
pare with that of the Chief Magistrate of 
the High Tribunal of the country. And I 
do not demean it for one moment so far 
as its importance is concerned. 

Mr. HART. With respect to the honor 
accorded, each is high. With regard to 
the obligation, it is clear. Earl Warren 
spoke to us in the Reynolds case con- 
cerning the constitutional rights of citi- 
zens. As the Governor of California, he 
was speaking about something else. 
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But I return to my specific question: 
Would not this purchase of time, on 
which it is argued we should make a 
downpayment here, have the effect of 
legislatures unconstitutionally organized 
being legitimatized? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Perhaps so. This is 
an enforced condition created by one 
branch of the Government. All we are 
trying to do is to say, “You have done it 
in such a hurry that you have made it 
impossible to come back with a remedy. 
You have made it impossible to get a 
constitutional amendment to meet your 
challenge to this jurisdiction and the 
other States that do not agree.” 

If not so, why should 30 States be so 
openly hostile to this decision? And 
why should the people be emotionally 
wrought up and be thinking about judi- 
cial oligarchy and judicial arrogancy? 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS obtained the floor. 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 1219 THROUGH 1228 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
with the understanding that I shall not 
lose my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk, and ask to have printed, 10 
amendments which I intend to propose 
to the pending amendment at the appro- 
priate time. 

I ask unanimous consent that the so- 
called Dirksen “rotten borough” amend- 
ment may be printed at this point in the 
Recor, to be followed by the text of each 
of my 10 amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and lie on the table; and, without objec- 
tion, the amendments will be printed in 


the RECORD. 
Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for yielding. 


The amendment, No. 1215, submitted 
by Mr. Drrxsen (for himself and Mr. 
MANSFIELD) is as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 1215 


On page 17, after line 7, insert the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“Sec, 402, (a) Chapter 21, title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 

“*§ 461, Stay of proceedings for reapportion- 
ment of State legislative bodies 

„(a) Any court of the United States hav- 
ing jurisdiction of an action in which the 
constitutionality of the apportionment of 
representation in a State legislature or either 
house thereof is drawn in question shall, 
upon application, stay the entry or execution 
of any order interfering with the conduct 
of the State government, the proceedings of 
any house of the legislature thereof, or of 
any convention, primary, or election, for 
such period as will be in the public interest, 

„( b) A stay for the period necessary 

(1) to permit any State election of rep- 
resentatives occurring before January 1, 
1966, to be conducted in accordance with the 
laws of such State in effect immediately 
preceding any adjudication of unconstitu- 
tionality and 

“ (ii) to allow the legislature of such 
State a reasonable opportunity in regular 
session or the people by constitutional 
amendment a reasonable opportunity fol- 
lowing the adjudication of unconstitution- 
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ality to apportion representation in such 
legislature in accordance with the Consti- 
tution 

shall be deemed to be in the public interest 
in the absence of highly unusual circum- 
stances. 

„e) An application for a stay pursuant 
to this section may be filed at any time 
before or after final judgment by any party 
or intervenor in the action, by the State, 
or by the Governor or attorney general or 
any member of the legislature thereof with- 
out other authority. 

d) In the event that a State fails to 
apportion representation in the legislature 
in accordance with the Constitution within 
the time allowed by any stay granted pur- 
suant to this section, the district court 
having jurisdiction of the action shall ap- 
portion representation in such legislature 
among appropriate districts so as to conform 
to the constitution and laws of such State 
insofar as is possible consistent with the 
requirements of the Constitution of the 
United States, and the court may make 
such further orders pertaining thereto and 
to the conduct of elections as may be ap- 
propriate. 

e) An order of a district court of three 
judges granting or denying a stay shall be 
appealable to the Supreme Court in the man- 
ner provided under section 1253 of this title, 
and in all other cases shall be appealable 
to the court of appeals in the manner pro- 
vided under section 1294 of this title. Pend- 
ing the disposition of such appeal the Su- 
preme Court or a Justice thereof, or the 
court of appeals or a judge thereof, shall 
have power to stay the order of the district 
court or to grant or deny a stay in accord- 
ance with subsections (a) and (b)’, 

„(b) The chapter analysis of that chap- 
ter is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new item: 


461. Stay of proceedings for reapportion- 
ment of State legislative bodies.“ 


The amendments submitted by Mr. 

CLARK are as follows: 
AMENDMENT No. 1219 

On page 2, line 18, strike out the words 
“before or”. 

On page 2, line 19, strike out the words “or 
intervenor”, 

On page 2, lines 20 and 21, strike out the 
words “or any member of the legislature 
thereof without other authority”. 


AMENDMENT No. 1220 
On page 2, line 10, immediately after the 
word “or”, insert a comma and the following: 
“if the order held a provision of the State 
constitution invalid,“. 


AMENDMENT No. 1221 
On page 2, line 10, immediately after the 
word “session”, insert the words “convened 
after the entry of such order”. 


AMENDMENT No, 1222 
On page 2, line 10, immediately after the 
word “in”, insert the word the“. 
AMENDMENT No. 1223 
On page 2, line 7, immediately after the 
word “unconstitutionality”, insert the words 
“rendered subsequent to June 1, 1964”, 


AMENDMENT No. 1224 
On page 2, line 5, strike out “January 1, 
1966”, and insert in lieu thereof “January 1, 
1965”. 
AMENDMENT No. 1225 
On page 2, line 4, strike out the word 
“representatives”, and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “members of the upper house“. 
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AMENDMENT No, 1226 
- On page 2, line 2, immediately after the 
words “such period as”, insert the words 
“the court may determine”. 


AMENDMENT No. 1227 

On page 1, line 8, immediately after the 
word in“, insert the words “the upper house 
of". 

On page 1, lines 8 and 9, strike out the 
words “or either house thereof”. 

On page 1, line 11, strike out the word 
“any”, and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“such”. 


AMENDMENT No. 1228 

On page 1, line 9, strike out the word 
“shall”, and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“may”. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I did 
not quite hear the last statement of the 
distinguished Senator about his amend- 
ments. ' 

Mr. CLARK. I did not hear the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thought the Sena- 
tor said something about having 10 
amendments. 

Mr. CLARK. I did. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Are they 10 amend- 
ments to the Mansfield-Dirksen amend- 
ment? 

Mr. CLARK. They are amendments 
to what I prefer to refer to as the Dirk- 
sen amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Dirksen amend- 
ment? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am grateful for that 
statement. But this is a joint sponsor- 
ship by the very distinguished majority 
leader and a humble servant—myself. 

Mr. CLARK. I was thinking it was a 
rather reluctant marriage. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
would like to reply to my colleague. I 
rise in opposition to his amendment. I 
do that in no unfriendly spirit whatso- 
ever. 

My colleague and I have until recently 
seldom voted together, but we have had 
most pleasant personal relations. He has 
always been friendly and courteous to 
me. And I have tried to be friendly and 
courteous to him. There is no personal 
animus in the position which I take. 
But this is a very serious question—I 
think perhaps the most serious issue 
which has come before the Senate this 
year. 

DIRKSEN AMENDMENT WOULD FREEZE PRESENT 
APPORTIONMENTS FOR INDETERMINATE TIME 
In effect, what the amendment of my 

colleague would do would be to freeze 

the present apportionment of the State 
legislatures for an indeterminate period 
of time. 

As my colleague has stated, during the 
period of the freeze a constitutional 
amendment, if passed by the House and 
Senate by a two-thirds vote, would be 
submitted to the legislatures of the var- 
ious States for ratification. The terms 
of the amendment would then perma- 
nently freeze the legislatures of the vari- 
ous States in their present unrepresenta- 
tive character. Therefore, the objective 
of the Dirksen amendment is to assure 
that the grossly unrepresentative legis- 
latures would pass upon the constitu- 
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tional amendment which would prevent 
the Supreme Court from ever changing 
the situation or ever producing a reap- 
portionment more in accordance with 
population, 

Therefore, my friend and colleague, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], 
was quite correct when he labeled the 
amendment the “rotten borough” 
amendment, because the practical effect 
of it—and, I am sorry to say, I believe 
the intention—would be to freeze the 
State legislatures in their present unrep- 
resentative character and prevent the 
Supreme Court from invoking the provi- 
sion for the equal protection of the laws 
to provide substantially equal—not pre- 
cisely equal, but substantially equal— 
representation in the State legislatures. 

We should realize that the present 
proposal is merely a forerunner of a con- 
stitutional amendment which, if its pro- 
ponents can get it through in the form 
they most desire, would forbid the Su- 
preme Court or any Federal court from 
ordering redistricting. In effect, this 
would permit the present malappor- 
tioned State legislatures quickly to ratify 
such an amendment and thus freeze for- 
ever, or for a long period of time, the 
present unjust system, which denies to 
both cities and suburbs—and I empha- 
size that point—their fair representation 
in the State legislatures, and continues 
them as vassals of the over-represented 
rural areas, with a denial in most cases 
of the full rights of home rule. 

PROCEDURES BEING FOLLOWED ARE HIGHLY 

DUBIOUS AND IRREGULAR 

Mr. President, there are many dubious 
features of the procedural manner in 
which such a highly important proposal 
making possible fundamental changes in 
our constitutional structure is being ad- 
vanced. 

First, I point out that the forerunner 
of the amendment was reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary after 
only a brief, informal discussion, without 
members of the public being permitted 
to testify. There were no public hear- 
ings. There could be no sifting of points 
of view. 

Second, as the Senator from Arkansas 
has suggested, the amendment is im- 
properly proposed as a rider to the for- 
eign aid bill, which deals with a totally 
separate matter. 

The proposal comes at the end of the 
session, when the Senate has an over- 
loaded and crowded calendar and we 
are in the last few days compelled to 
deal with a multitude of issues which 
we could not deal with before because of 
the 90-day filibuster on the civil rights 
bill. There is not sufficient time for the 
discussion of the Dirksen measure, which 
goes to the very fundamentals of the 
American system of government. 

The preliminary amendment was pre- 
sented by the Senator from Illinois sev- 
eral days ago. Suddenly today there 
was sprung upon us a revision of that 
amendment, the full nature of which we 
have not had time to discuss. 

Third, if the amendment were adopted 
as a rider to the foreign assistance bill, 
it would become very difficult for the 
President to deal with the measure upon 
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its merits. It would be very difficult for 
him to veto the proposal if he should 
disapprove of it, because it would be in- 
cluded in a vital bill. That would re- 
move the possibility of a Presidential 
veto, or would greatly diminish it. 

We sometimes forget that the Presi- 
dential veto was designed by the framers 
of the Constitution as an integral part 
of the legislative process. It was not 
intended as something separate and dis- 
tinct from legislative process. The possi- 
bility of. the veto was considered to be 
a vital part of the legislative process. 

Fourth, as the Senator from Michigan 
has stated, the amendment would 
amount to Congress suspending com- 
pletely an interpretation of the Consti- 
tution by the Supreme Court. It would 
deny the operation of a constitutional 
process to individuals and to States dur- 
ing that period. So far as I know, that 
has been done only once before in the en- 
tire history of the Nation, namely, in the 
Reconstruction period after the Civil 
War, when there was a great dispute be- 
tween the Supreme Court and the ma- 
jority of the Congress about the Recon- 
struction policies which could be fol- 
lowed under the Constitution. 

My colleague has stated that the Dep- 
uty Attorney General, Mr. Katzenbach, 
now believes that the present amend- 
ment is constitutional. I am not respon- 
sible for Mr. Katzenbach’s opinion; I do 
not know that he has officially made the 
statement. I am frank to say that if he 
did make such a statement, it would not 
necessarily be controlling in any sense. 

People select constitutional opinions 
which they like. My colleague quoted 
the minority opinion of Justice Harlan 
and seemed to think that that was a cor- 
rect interpretation of the Constitution. 
He did not quote the majority opinion, 
which was handed down in three deci- 
sions—in the case of Baker against Carr, 
in the Reynolds case, and in the Colo- 
rado case, all of which came to a con- 
trary conclusion. In these decisions the 
Court maintained that the phrase “the 
equal protection of the laws” embodied 
in the Constitution imposes an obliga- 
tion upon the States to give to their citi- 
zens approximately equal representation 
in the legislature. If people are un- 
equally represented, they cannot be said 
to have the equal protection of the laws. 

Personally I believe that that is a 
sound point of view. I accept, as do 
many people in this country not wholly 
ignorant on the question, the doctrine 
that the decisions of the Supreme Court 
are correct in law; and certainly I be- 
lieve that in these cases they are correct 
in substance. 

THE AMENDMENT WOULD SUSPEND THE CON- 
STITUTIONAL GUARANTEE OF EQUAL PROTECTION 
OF THE LAWS 
I believe that what we are asked to do 

is to suspend for an indetermined time 
the constitutional guarantee of the equal 
protection of the law, and to deny this 
protection to individuals who may wish 
to obtain it. 

My colleague said that he wished to 
explain tomorrow what his amendment 
meant. He did not do so tonight. I 
hope that I am not poaching upon his 
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ground if I say that the vital section 
seems to be section 402 (b). On page 2 
of the amendment we find that it would 
apparently do two things. First, it would 
provide that there shall be no change in 
apportionment in any State election of 
representatives prior to the first of Jan- 
uary 1966. 

Therefore, it would freeze elections to 
come in the near future. 

In the second part of subsection (b), 
it is provided that there shall be— 

“A stay for the period necessary— 

“(ii) to allow the legislature of such State 
a reasonable opportunity in regular session 
or the people by constitutional amendment 
a reasonable opportunity following the 
adjudication of unconstitutionality to appor- 
tion representation in such legislature in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution 
THE AMENDMENT WOULD ESTABLISH INDEFINITE 

DELAY 

I ask Senators to notice two things. 
First, there must be a constitutional de- 
cision, and presumably that would re- 
quire ultimate decisions by the Supreme 
Court, and not merely decisions by lower 
courts. Grounds for differences and dif- 
ferentiation between the cases that are 
brought up and the previous Tennessee, 
Alabama, and Colorado cases can always 
be found, so that each case can be pre- 
sented as being a fresh issue. Then after 
this occurs the legislature of such State 
is to be given “a reasonable opportunity 
in regular session or the people by con- 
stitutional amendment a reasonable op- 
portunity” — 

Then I skip the adjudication question 
and come to the concluding words to 
apportion representation in such legisla- 
ture in accordance with the Constitu- 
tion.” 

This provides a delay of an indetermi- 
nate duration. It is not limited to 1 year, 
as the press reports seemed to indicate 
earlier in the day. It is highly indefinite. 
Who can say what is a “reasonable op- 
portunity”? 

In 1955, the Supreme Court, in the sec- 
ond civil rights case, held that desegrega- 
tion should proceed “with all deliberate 
speed.” That was 9 years ago, and after 
9 years these cases are still being fought. 
“Deliberate speed” was a very vague 
phrase. “Reasonable opportunity” is a 
very vague phrase. So for an indetermi- 
nate period, we may freeze the State leg- 
islatures in their present unrepresenta- 
tive positions. 

This brings us back to the point from 
which I started; namely, that my col- 
league and those who agree with him 
have openly stated that they plan to pro- 
pose an amendment, again in January, 
when the new Congress meets, to amend 
the Constitution so that either reappor- 
tionment will not proceed, or the Su- 
preme Court and other Federal courts 
will have no power to order reapportion- 
ment. 

Indeed, they may not have to wait for 
congressional action, because there is al- 
ready pending before the legislatures of 
the States one of the three so-called dis- 
unity amendments which were submitted 
to the States by the so-called General 
Assembly of the States after representa- 
tives of the State legislatures met at the 
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call of the Council of State Governments 
in Chicago in 1962. This assembly pro- 
posed three amendments, one of which 
proposed to set up a super Supreme Court 
composed of the chief justices of the 50 
States in the Union, which would review 
basic decisions of the Supreme Court 
dealing with the relationships between 
the Federal Government and the States. 

I believe that proposed amendment 

was one of the most irresponsible ideas 
that has ever sprung from the mind of 
man. 
But there was also one which stated 
that the Supreme Court was to have no 
power over ordering the apportionment 
of seats in the State legislatures. 

Fourteen State legislatures have ap- 
proved resolutions applying to the Con- 
gress—under the hitherto unused 
amendment procedure authorized by 
article V—for the calling of a constitu- 
tional convention to act on this pro- 
posal. The constitutionality of one rati- 
fication; namely, that of Nebraska, is 
dubious, however. This amendment has 
also been approved by one house or the 
other in six additional States. 

This may be the vehicle which the op- 
ponents of judicial control over reap- 
portionment may use; and if so, they 
have a good head start since they have 
from 12 to 14 applications already, and 
favoring amendments in 1 house of 6 
additional legislatures. 

I think I have said enough to indicate 
that this is a very grave issue. 

I do not know what the intentions of 
the majority and minority leaders are. 
I had thought that I would like to follow 
the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen], who really did not discuss the 
issue appreciably. He has said he will 
postpone his discussion until tomorrow. 
I would prefer to have the major thrust 
of my argument come after his. I have 
quite a long speech prepared. I can 
speak for several hours. I am ready to 
do it if necessary, but I would prefer to 
have unanimous consent to have this 
speech not count as one speech and be 
permitted to continue tomorrow after 
the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] has made his explanation of 
what his amendment really means. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that this speech may not be considered 
as one speech on this measure and that 
I may be permitted to continue my 
speech tomorrow following the speech 
of the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—I wonder if the Senator from 
Illinois would mind offering the amend- 
ment proposed by his colleague, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], and 
several others, which is the objective for 
which the delay period is being asked, 
made a part of his remarks before he 
asks unanimous consent? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thought the junior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] was 
about to present his own amendment, 
but apparently he is not. The Senator 
from Florida asked for the printing of the 
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Dirksen amendment. Is the Senator re- 
ferring to the amendment suggested in 
Chicago in 1962? 

Mr. HOLLAND. No. I am referring to 
the amendment that was offered in the 
Senate a few days ago by the junior Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] and a 
number of other Senators, including my- 
self, which is the objective for which 
the delay period is being asked. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I always thought it 
was the function of the proponents to 
insert the necessary documents in the 
Recorp. If the Senator from Florida re- 
quests it, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment to which he refers, pro- 
posed by the junior Senator from Illinois 
and other Members of the Senate, be 
printed. And then I shall renew my 
earlier request. 

Mr. HOLLAND, I am very happy to 
have that done. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S.J. Res. 185) was ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. Except as otherwise provided 
by this article the citizens of each State 
shall have exclusive power to determine the 
composition of its legislature and the appor- 
tionment of the membership thereof, and 
such power shall not be infringed nor the 
exercise thereof be reviewed in an original 
action or on appeal or controlled by the 
United States or any branch of the Govern- 
ment thereof. The membership of at least 
one house of the legislature of each State 
shall be apportioned as nearly equally as pos- 
sible according to the number of persons 
determined by the enumeration provided in 
article I, section 2, or if there is only one 
house of the legislature then upon such com- 
bination of population and area as the citi- 
zens of the State shall determine. 

“Sec. 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the States within 
seven years from the date of its submission 
to the States by the Congress.” 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I did not an- 
ticipate this kind of request. I wonder 
if the Senator would reserve it until I 
have an opportunity to confer with the 
majority leader? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the Senator is going to have 
printed as a part of his remarks the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment offered 
by his colleague [Mr. Dirksen] and oth- 
ers of us, and which I am saying for the 
Recorp is the objective in connection 
with the legislation now pending? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is a very frank 
statement. I have asked to have it 
printed. I wish to add, however, that 
several other constitutional amendments 
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on this issue—perhaps more objectiona- 
ble ones—have been proposed and are 
being considered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I express my appre- 
ciation to the Senator from Dlinois. 

I have no objection to his request, 
though I think the Senator from Ar- 
kansas has made an appropriate sug- 
gestion that the leadership be conferred 
with before the order is entered. I per- 
sonally have no objection. 

THE ROTTEN BOROUGH AMENDMENT IS WRONG 
IN SUBSTANCE 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me again refer 
to the “rotten borough” amendment. 

I want to lay major stress on my 
opposition to the present Dirksen amend- 
ment on substantive rather than pro- 
cedural grounds. I have been talking 
about procedure up to this time, but my 
basic objections are substantive. I want 
to stress that the apportionment of State 
legislatures was and is in general dispro- 
portionate and unfair, and would deny 
to the cities and the suburbs, which now 
comprise nearly 65 percent of the popu- 
lation of the country, and which in a 
few years will comprise 70 percent, then 
75 percent and, in the not-to-distant 
future, 80 percent of the population of 
this country, their fair and proportion- 
ate share of representation in State 
legislatures. As a derivitive, indeed it 
would deny proper representation in the 
National House of Representatives, since 
the congressional districts are laid out 
by the State legislatures; and an unrep- 
resentative State legislature is likely to 
lay out unrepresentative congressional 
districts. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator knows, 
does he not, that the constitutional 
amendment proposed by his distin- 
guished colleague from Illinois and oth- 
ers has no reference to staying the hand 
of the Supreme Court or the Federal ju- 
diciary with respect to their jurisdic- 
tion with reference to the districts for 
the election of Members of the House of 
Representatives? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Whether that is the 
objective can be made evident in the fu- 
ture. The rotten borough amend- 
ment would freeze the present malap- 
portionment in the State legislatures 
and, I believe, a constitutional amend- 
ment will then be pushed to continue 
the freeze indefinitely. This situation 
has already led to malapportionment of 
congressional districts. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I believe it would be 
appropriate at this stage for me to say, 
that the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment would not freeze the membership 
in both houses of the State legislature, 
but it would provide that only as to one 
house, if a State so determines, the mem- 
bership of that house may be elected 
upon a basis that recognizes other fac- 
tors than population. The other house 
must have its membership based sole- 
ly on population. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The proposals have 
been changed almost every day. We do 
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not know what is coming up the next 
day. We do not know what is going to 
be the proposal in January. I will deal 
with this question in a little while. 
To state the matter again, the pres- 
ent Dirksen amendment is an attempt to 
enable the present malapportioned State 
legislatures to ratify a forthcoming con- 
stitutional amendment to freeze for an 
interminably long period of time the 
present unfair system; and that would 
be done by State legislatures which are 
adjudged unconstitutionally created be- 
cause they violate the 14th amendment. 
It would permit unconstitutionally cre- 
ated State legislatures to perpetuate 
themselves through ratifying a consti- 
tutional amendment. 
PRESENT LEGISLATURES WOULD BE BIASED JURIES 


I do not object to a constitutional 
amendment being put up to a fairly 
constituted set of State legislatures in 
which the members are reasonably dis- 
tributed, and without an appreciable 
conflict of interest. But here they would 
be interested parties, who naturally 
would not in the main wish to have 
themselves reapportioned out of their 
jobs, or to give up their control over the 
cities. Hence, with certain honorable 
exceptions, they would tend to jump at 
the chance of freezing themselves into 
their jobs. This would amount to send- 
ing the amendment before a biased set 
of jurors. Legislatures have not in the 
main basically reapportioned themselves 
in the past, except under judicial com- 
pulsion, as in the past 2 years, and as 
under the Baker against Carr decision 
and the Alabama and Colorado decisions. 
There is little prospect that they would 
do so in the future. 

I take it that the majority leader is 
being consulted as to whether or not he 
wishes to have this speech counted as a 
first speech. In default of that, I shall 
continue. 

ORIGINALLY IN AN AGRICULTURAL AGE, THE 
LEGISLATIVE DISTRICTS WERE SUBSTANTIALLY 
JUST 
When State legislative districts were 

originally laid out, they were in the 

main substantially fair and just. I know 
that there were variations. I know that 
the tidewater counties of Virginia, for 
example, discriminated against the up- 
country counties. I know that in Penn- 

Sylvania the counties around Philadel- 

phia discriminated against the Scotch- 

Irish counties on the frontier. 

In the main, however, the legislative 
districts were approximately equal. 
This was true because we were primarily 
a rural and agricultural country, and the 
population was more or less evenly 
spread over the area of a State, with very 
few cities, and evenly distributed small 
towns. The small towns were the trad- 
ing centers serving the adjoining coun- 
tryside. Here would be found the handi- 
craftsmen, like blacksmiths, shoemakers, 
barbers, tailors, and coopers as well as 
the small stores. Generally, the small 
towns were located approximately 1 
hour’s travel from the farthest farm in 
the trading area. In the days of the 
horse and buggy 6 to 7½ miles distance 
on one side, plus 6 to 742 miles on the 
other side, tended to determine the loca- 
tion of towns. That is why towns were 
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located 12 to 15 miles apart. In laying 
out the counties, it was generally pro- 
vided that a person would not have to 
take more than half a day to get to the 
county seat and a half day to come from 
the county seat, allowing some time to 
conduct business while there. 

Therefore counties tended to be rough- 
ly 30 by 30 miles in extent, with the 
county seat in the center of the county, 
12 to 15 miles from the nearest points 
on the border of the county. 

Those were rough rules. Some coun- 
ties were smaller and some larger. In 
Texas, they were much larger, of course. 
BUT TIME BROUGHT VITAL SHIFTS OF POPULATION 

TOWARD THE CITIES 

In the course of time, as we all know, 
manufacturing developed, and with it 
the concentration of population. Trans- 
portation brought concentration, mining 
brought concentration, and nationwide 
selling agencies, nationwide banks, na- 
tionwide newspapers and publishing or- 
ganizations all brought centralization of 
population and the growth of the cities 
and, more recently, the suburbs. All this 
has multiplied apace. 

I do not wish to labor the issue, but 
there are certain facts which are ex- 
tremely striking. In 1790, when George 
Washington was President, there were 
only two cities in this country which had 
& population of more than 25,000. They 
were New York and Philadelphia. They 
each had less than 50,000 people. In 
1830, 40 years later, there was only one 
city with a population of more than 
100,000, and only 3 with populations be- 
tween 50,000 and 100,000. 

Now let us skip to the Civil War. At 
the beginning of the Civil War, there 
were 2 cities—again New York and Phil- 
adelphia—with populations of from half 
a million to 1 million; one from a 
quarter of a million to a half a million; 
and 6 from 100,000 to 250,000. There 
were 9 cities with a population of over 
100,000. 

105 us see what had happened by 

In 1880 one city had risen above a 
million. That was New York. Three 
had populations of from 500,000 to 1 mil- 
lion. Four cities had populations of 
from 250,000 to 500,000, and 12 cities 
had populations of from 100,000 to 
250,000. 

By 1900 3 cities had populations of 
over 1 million. Those cities were New 
York, Philadelphia, and Chicago. Three 
cities had populations of from 500,000 to 
1 million. Nine cities had populations of 
from 250,000 to 500,000. Twenty-three 
cities had populations of from 100,000 to 
250,000. That made a total of 38 cities 
in 1900 with populations of over 100,000. 

In 1910, there were still 3 cities with 
populations of over 1 million; 5 had pop- 
ulations of from 500,000 to 1 million; 11 
cities had populations of from 250,000 to 
500,000; 31 cities had populations of from 
100,000 to 250,000; that made a total of 
50 cities that had populations of over 
100,000. 

Let us see what the situation was 20 
years later, in 1930. There were 5 cities 
of over 1 million, 8 over 500,000 to 1 mil- 
lion, 24 over 250,000 to 500,000, and 56 
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over 100,000 to 250,000. That made a 
total of 93 cities of over 100,000 people. 

Now let us take 1950. There were still 
5 cities having a population of more than 
1 million, although the population of 
each city had increased; 13, not 8, hav- 
ing a population from 500,000 to 1 mil- 
lion; 23 having a population from 250,- 
000 to 500,000; 65 having a population 
from 100,000 to 250,000; or 106 cities hav- 
ing populations of more than 100,000, as 
compared with 9 in 1860, 12 in 1880, 38 
in 1900, and 50 in 1910. 

Let us take the last census. There 
were still 5 cities having more than a 
million population; 16 having from 500,- 
000 to 1 million; 29 from 250,000 to 500,- 
000; 81 from 100,000 to 250,000; or a 
total of 131 cities having populations of 
more than 100,000. 

Now let us consider the current popu- 
lation of some of the cities. New York, 
in 1960, had a population inside the cor- 
porate limits, not including the suburbs, 
of 17,781,000; Chicago, 3,550,000; Phil- 
adelphia, 2,002,000; Detroit, 1,670,000; 
Los Angeles, 2,479,000. Los Angeles is 
very expansive, so it likes to include 
Long Beach in its population. If that is 
done, the total population is 2,823,000. 

Baltimore, inside the city limits, had 
939,000; San Francisco, 740,000. In keep- 
ing with the expansive ideas of Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco likes to include 
Oakland’s population. If that is done, 
the total population is 1,003,000. 

San Diego, which I knew when its 
population was about 100,000, now has 
a population of 573,000. 

The other large cities had these popu- 
lations in 1960: Cleveland, 876,000; St. 
Louis, 750,000; Milwaukee, 741,000; Bos- 
ton, 697,000; Pittsburgh, 604,000; Seat- 
tle, 557,000; Cincinnati, 502,000; Atlanta, 
487,000; Birmingham, 340,000; Indian- 
apolis, 476,000; Phoenix, the City in the 
Sun, which has expanded at a geometric 
rate, aided by Government-furnished 
water at the general taxpayers’ expense, 
439,000; Honolulu, 294,000 in the central 
city, but including the suburbs of Hono- 
lulu, close to half a million; Houston, 
938,000; Dallas, 679,000; San Antonio, 
588,000; Fort Worth, the last of the big 
4 cities of Texas, 356,000. : 

The old America, which we loved has, 
with the passage of time, largely dis- 
appeared. I grew up in rural America, 
as I presume the distinguished Presiding 
Officer [Mr. McIntyre in the chair] did. 
In my youth I read Longfellow’s “The 
Village Blacksmith,” which was very ap- 
propriate, because in the small town in 
which I grew up the village blacksmith 
did work, and he worked under a spread- 
ing chestnut tree. He hammered out 
horseshoes with which he shod the 
horses of the farmers and the towns- 
people. 

We knew everybody in town, and they 
knew us. I liked that sort of life. I 
still like it. I like to go back into it 
periodically. It has many virtues. The 
close relationships the people have to 
one another are, at times, possibly too 
close. Possibly we knew too much about 
the neighbors, and they knew too much 
about us. But on the whole, it was a 
very warm, intimate relationship. 

But that is an America which, instead 
of being predominant, is now in the 
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distinct minority. We know this in gen- 
eral, but sometimes we do not realize the 
full extent to which life and develop- 
ments have gone. 

A great many people who are acting 
as legislators in the State legislatures— 
and, indeed, in Congress—still think of 
this country as a place of the village 
blacksmith under the spreading chest- 
nut tree, with the sparks flying from the 
horseshoe being beaten upon the anvil. 
They think of the foreign relations of 
the United States as they were in the 
days when there was a monthly boat 
from Boston to Liverpool. That is their 
idea of America. It is difficult to correct 
their ideas and to bring their thoughts 
and emotions up to the actual events. 

We have become primarily a nation of 
large cities. I have not mentioned all 
the cities having populations of more 
than 500,000, nor have I mentioned many 
cities having populations under 500,000. 
For example, in the State of Ohio there 
is not only the great metropolis of Cleve- 
land, from which come the two distin- 
guished Senators from Ohio; but there 
is a bevy of smaller cities, including Cin- 
cinnati, Columbus, Toledo, Akron, Day- 
ton, Zanesville, and Youngstown. 

In New York there is not only New 
York City; there are Buffalo, Albany, 
and the chain of cities along the old Erie 
Canal—Rome, which used to be called 
out on the New York Central; Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester, and so on. 

In the State of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. McIn- 
TYRE], who now graces the chair of the 
Presiding Officer, are the larger cities of 
Nashua and Manchester, which are very 
different from Keene and the other 
smaller communities in New Hampshire. 

In Pennsylvania, the State so well rep- 
resented by its senior Senator [Mr. 
CLARK], there are not only the giant 
metropolises at the eastern and western 
ends of that State, Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, but there are the intermedi- 
ate cities of Harrisburg, Altoona, Wil- 
liamsport, and Scranton—about which 
we have heard recently—Wilkes-Barre, 
Allentown, and Bethlehem—Bethlehem, 
first founded by the gentle Moravians, 
and which became one of the world’s 
greatest armorers and producers of 
munitions. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield. 

Mr. CLARK. Bethlehem is also the 
home of the famous Bach Choir, which 
is one of the great cultural assets of our 
Nation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is one of the gifts 
of the Moravians not only to the city of 
Bethlehem and the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, but to the country, as well. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. One can hear the 
oratorios of Bach along with the clang- 
ing machinery. 

Mr. CLARK. Sometimes, if the Sen- 
ator from Illinois will permit the inter- 
ruption, the sweet music of the Mora- 
vians speaks more loudly for peace on 
earth and good will toward men than the 
clanging of the machinery of the muni- 
tions makers, important as that is, as 
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the Senator knows, as an ex-marine, in 
the interest of our national security. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Moravians, 
though few in number, have had a strong 
permeative influence on the country. 
They founded the city of Salem, which 
now forms the second part of the city of 
Winston-Salem in North Carolina. I 
think they would somewhat regret the 
fact that they also have given its name 
to the Salem cigarette. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is making 
a most important address. I hope it will 
be read more carefully than it is pres- 
ently being listened to, in view of the 
usual status of the Chamber at this hour 
of the afternoon. 

However, I should like to point out, 
since the Senator has mentioned the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, that 
there is no crisis, no chaos in connec- 
tion with reapportionment in our State. 
Both parties are in accord on a sensible 
procedure for remedying the unconsti- 
tutional inequity which was so well 
pointed out by Chief Justice Warren in 
the wonderful decision which he handed 
down on June 15 in the Reynolds case. 

So we have already had a three-judge 
court declare our reapportionment— 
which was instituted, really, in the inter- 
est of a Republican gerrymander—un- 
constitutional. The decree of the court 
has been stayed until after the 1964 elec- 
tion, as was suggested by Chief Justice 
Warren in the 10th part of that magnifi- 
cent opinion. It might be in order to 
prevent the crisis of chaos upon which 
the Senator from Illinois laid such stress 
earlier. 

The Republican Governor of our State 
has agreed to call the legislature into 
session early in 1965. It will be a regular 
session. I have every reason to believe 
that equitable reapportionment of both 
houses of the legislature will then take 
place. 

There is no panic in Pennsylvania ex- 
cept on the conservative Republican side. 
They see themselves about to lose their 
illegal control over the State senate, and 
to some extent the State house. I was 
told by the former Governor of our State, 
a man who knows the State as well as 
does anyone alive today, former Gover- 
nor David L. Lawrence, that the Demo- 
crats could carry the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania by a majority of 600,000 
this fall and still not control the State 
senate or the State legislature—which 
to my mind makes it all the more impor- 
tant that the “rotten borough” amend- 
ment should be defeated. 

(At this point, Mr. SALINGER took the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 

NO CHAOS AS THE RESULT OF THE SUPREME 
COURT DECISIONS 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. There is no chaos in 
Illinois, either. The elections for the 
State senate will proceed in an orderly 
manner. The present 58 districts will be 
used in the November 1964, election. 

It is true that the election to the lower 
house in the State legislature will be at 
large with 118 of the 177 members named 
by each party, so that no party will have 
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more than 118 seats. But this election 
at large was not required by any decision 
of the Supreme Court, or any Federal 
court. It came about under provisions 
of the Illinois Constitution because of the 
decision of the Illinois State courts, 
difficulties in the Illinois Legislature, and 
disagreements between the legislature 
and the Governor—in which, inci- 
dentally, I believe the Governor was 
completely in the right. But no trouble 
or chaos has been caused in Illinois by 
decisions of U.S. courts. 

POPULATION IN THE CENTRAL CITIES OVER MOST 
OF THE COUNTIES HERE RECENTLY WEL- 
COMED—IT IS THE SUBURBS WHICH HAVE 
GROWN 
The statistics I have cited so far tell 

only a part of the story. What has hap- 

pened in the past few years has been a 

decrease in the size of the population 

living in the central cities over most of 
the country, and a great increase in 
population in adjoining suburbs. The 

Census Bureau has therefore adopted as 

a measurable unit what are properly 

termed “metropolitan districts,” rather 

than corporate entities, as the best judge 
of population density. 

These suburban districts are areas 
where a major portion of the wage earn- 
ers and salaried workers commute to 
work in the central cities, or as is in- 
creasingly the case, in peripheral manu- 
facturing and other enterprises closely 
tied to the central cities. 

But the interests of the suburbs are 
vitally connected to the central cities 
with respect to transportation, water 
supply, sanitation, smoke abatement, 
control over fires, police, coordination of 
streets and highways, zoning, taxation, 
and the like. 

Virtually the entire growth of the 
country from 1950 to 1960 occurred in 
the suburbs. The open country lost 
population. The number of farmers 
diminished. The big cities, in the main, 
lost population, with the exception of the 
cities on or near the Gulf of Mexico— 
such as the Miami-Tampa-New Or- 
leans—the Houston complex; the cities 
of the sun, in New Mexico and Arizona; 
and in southern California, Los Angeles, 
and San Diego, But the major cities of 
the East and of the Midwest lost popula- 
tion. 

In my city of Chicago, the population 
diminished from 3,629,000 to 3,550,000— 
a population loss of 2 percent. 

The city of Pittsburgh fell from 679,- 
000 to 604,000—a loss of 11 percent. 

The city of St. Louis diminished from 
a population of 857,000 to 750,000—a 13- 
percent loss. 

Boston, which used to regard itself as 
the hub of the universe, diminished from 
801,000 to 679,000—a loss of 13 percent. 

The corporate city of New York di- 
minished from 7,891,000 to 7,781,000—a 
loss of 110,000, or approximately 1½ per- 
cent. 

Philadelphia fell in population from 
2,071,000 to 2,002,000, or a loss of 3% 
percent. 

Nevertheless, in 1960, cities with a pop- 
ulation of over 1 million—5 of them— 
had 9.8 percent of the population of the 
country, or approximately 10 percent. 
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Cities over 500,000, including those over 
a million, had 15.9 percent of the popu- 
lation of the country—approximately 16 
percent, or roughly one-sixth of the pop- 
ulation of the country. 

Cities over 250,000 had 21.9 percent 
of the population of the country—ap- 
proximately 22 percent, or two-ninths of 
the population of the country. 

Cities over 100,000 had 28.4 percent, or 
over a quarter of the population of the 
country. 

Cities over 50,000 had 36.4 percent of 
the population of the country. 

Cities over 25,000 had 44 percent of 
the population of the country. 

The suburban trend has progressed to 
the point where, taken as a whole, the 
suburbs probably now have more people 
than do the central cities. 

For example, take New York, with 7,- 
781,000 people in the central city and 
2,912,000 outside the central city—in 
Westchester, Suffolk and Nassau Coun- 
ties—or a total of 10,684,000. If we in- 
clude the overlap in the New York metro- 
politan area in the New Jersey communi- 
ties, on the other side of the Hudson 
River, and do not include Connecticut, 
or such places as Westport, we have 14,- 
759,000 in the New York metropolitan 
area. 

It is accurate to say that there are 
15 million people in the New York metro- 
politan area, of whom approximately 
one-half live outside the city of New 
York. 

In Chicago, as I have stated, there are 
3,550,000 in the central city, but 2,670,- 
000 live outside the central city, inside 
Illinois—namely, in the counties of Lake, 
Will, Du Page, Kane, and McHenry. If 
I include Gary, East Chicago, and the 
Hammond area close at hand on the lake 
in Indiana, we obtain a total figure of 
approximately 6,800,000 in the metro- 
politan area of Chicago. 

Mr. President, I see the distinguished 
junior Senator from California [Mr. SAL- 
INGER] in the chair. He waged a strenu- 
ous campaign in California. It is not 
news to him that while there are 2,833,- 
000 people inside the corporate limits of 
Los Angeles, there are 3,919,000 people 
outside the central city in the Los Ange- 
les metropolitan area, or a total of 6,742,- 
000. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. These figures are ob- 
tained by Los Angeles annexing Long 
Beach. We felt that if it was fair for 
Long Beach to be counted with Los 
Angeles, we should count Gary, East Chi- 
cago, and Hammond. If those are in- 
cluded, Chicago is still the second largest 
metropolitan area in the country. Los 
Angeles must take a back seat. 

Philadelphia, Pa., has 2,002,000 in the 
central city, but 2,340,000 in the subur- 
ban area, or 4,243,000 in the metropoli- 
tan area. 

No life is more pleasant than the life 
along the main line of Philadelphia. If 
one goes down the Swarthmore branch, 
it is very pleasant there, or if one turns 
northward. The Philadelphia suburbs 
are perhaps the most pleasant in the 
country. I shall not make any comments 
about the intellectual level of the Phil- 
adelphia suburbs, lest I offend my dear 
colleague from Pennsylvania. That does 
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not include the suburban areas near 
Philadelphia, on the Delaware River, 
Morrisville, Haddonfield, and the other 
areas. I believe perhaps Philadelphia 
has at least 5 million people who regard 
it as the trading and cultural center. 

Detroit, with 1,670,000 people inside 
the city, and 2,092,000 outside the city, 
has a total metropolitan population of 
3,782,000. And they do not have to claim 
Windsor, in Ontario, Canada, in getting 
that figure. 


THE STRIKING CASE OF MARYLAND 


Baltimore has 939,000 in the city, and 
787,000 people outside of the central city. 
The total is 1,727,000. When we come to 
the representation figures for Baltimore, 
we shall find something interesting. 

There are nine little counties on the 
Eastern Shore, each one with a senator. 
Their total population is about 220,000. 
They have nine senators. The county 
of Baltimore, with a population of 550,- 
000 has but one senator. One county on 
the Eastern Shore—I am not quite cer- 
tain whether it is Calvert or Somerset 
County—has 15,000 people. It has a 
senator. But Baltimore County, with a 
population of 550,000, has only one sen- 
ator. It requires 37 people in the county 
of Baltimore to have the same represen- 
tation as 1 person in either Calvert or 
Somerset County. 

Two hundred and twenty thousand 
people on the Eastern Shore have 9 times 
the representation of the 550,000 people 
in the county of Baltimore. 

Take the other two big counties in 
Maryland—Montgomery, which is just 
to the north of us, and Prince Georges, 
to the northeast of us. Montgomery 
County has approximately 340,000 people. 
It has one senator. 

Prince Georges County has approxi- 
mately 360,000 people. It has one 
senator. 

Add Baltimore County, Montgomery 
County, and Prince Georges County to- 
gether, and we get a total of 14% million 
people, with three senators. And the 
nine little counties on the Eastern Shore, 
with only about one-sixth of the popula- 
tion, have three times the representation. 
That is why the Eastern Shore tends to 
control the Maryland Legislature. 

If the 9 Senators are banded together, 
as they are, they can make alliances and 
can control 16 votes—the majority of the 
Maryland Senate. 

Maryland is largely controlled by the 
overrepresented Eastern Shore. That is 
one of the great difficulties that Mont- 
gomery County, Prince Georges County, 
Baltimore City, or Baltimore County have 
in getting legislation through. 

Maryland is a State which lies just 
at our gates. It is characterized by gross 
malrepresentation. Isee sardonic smiles 
from some of the onlookers. I say that 
is an abuse of representative government. 

WHAT ABOUT CALIFORNIA? 


Let me turn to California. I shall pro- 
duce more detailed evidence on this 
tomorrow. The county of Los Angeles 
has over 6 million people. It has one 
senator. There is one county, or one 
senatorial district, in California with a 
population of approximately 14,000 which 
has 1 senator. One voter in this 
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mountain senatorial district has the same 
effect as approximately 457 voters inside 
the county of Los Angeles. These are 
examples of what is occurring all over the 
Nation. 

I have some detailed figures which I 
shall present tomorrow when I am able 
to present my argument in more detail 
and at greater length than I am able to 
do tonight. But this can do for a starter. 

Mr. President, I recommend the U.S. 
census to all students of politics. It is 
@ very revealing book. It gives a great 
deal of information. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that three tables based on the census 
of population showing the 1960 and the 
1950 populations inside and outside cen- 
tral cities of standard metropolitan 
statistical areas, and in their component 
counties, plus a table for the major 
SMSA’s, be printed at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit No. 1.) 


THE BALANCE BETWEEN CITIES AND SUBURBS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in 
brief, in 216 urban areas of this country, 
there are 115,800,000 people, which— 
with a national population of 178 mil- 
lion—amounts to well over 60 percent of 
the total population in the Nation. Of 
this amount, 58.4 million are in the cen- 
tral cities, and 57.4 million live just out- 
side of the central cities. The cities and 
suburbs are approximately even. 

Since 1960, there has, of course, been 
a continuation of this same shift in popu- 
lation, so that today it is undoubtedly 
true there are more people living in the 
metropolitan areas outside the central 
cities than inside the central cities. 

Between 1950 and 1960, the population 
of the central cities increased by 11 per- 
cent. The outside communities in- 
creased by 47 percent. The city increase, 
as I have mentioned, was mainly in cer- 
tain specified areas of the country, where 
there is a great deal of sun—Florida, 
Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
southern California. There was no in- 
crease in the East and in the Midwest, 
except in isolated cases. 

Mr. President, thus far I have been 
discussing the concentration of popula- 
tion in cities and metropolitan areas, in- 
cluding both cities and suburbs. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION BY COUNTIES 


The census also gives a classification by 
counties and by size. These figures have 
been well assembled by Prof. Paul David 
and Ralph Eisenberg of the highly con- 
servative University of Virginia at 
Charlottesville. But, some of their re- 
search may have been done under other 
auspices. 

On page 8 of their study they have 
figures on how the small counties and 
the large counties have been faring in 
the past 50 years. 

Let us consider counties with popula- 
tions under 25,000. In 1910 there were 
2,149 of them. They had a total popula- 
tion of 27.2 million. In 1930 the number 
had diminished very slightly to 2,062, but 
their population had gone down by a 
million to 26,331,000. 

In 1950 their population fell again to 
24,261,000. 
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In 1960 their population fell once more 
to 23,064,000. 

While the country was almost doubling 
in population, the population of these 
counties, comprising approximately two- 
thirds of the counties in the Nation, had 
diminished from 27,400,000 to 23 million, 
or a decline of 4,400,000, or about 16 
percent. 

Let us compare the counties with 
populations of over 500,000. In 1910 
there were only 15 of them. They had 
14.8 million people. 

In 1930, the number increased to 23, 
and the population to 28.6 million, 

In 1950, the number rose again to 41, 
and the population to 44,800,00. 

In 1960, there were 64 of them; the 
population was 65.7 million. There had 
been an increase of 4% times in the 
population of those counties in 50 years, 
or an increase of about 350 percent, 
while the small counties, those under 
25,000 in population, were diminishing 
by about 14 or 15 percent. 

A county with a population of from 
100,000 to one-half million is a large 
county. There were 87 of those in 1910. 
They had a population of 17.1 million 
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people. By 1930, their number increased 
to 142 and their population to 29.9 
million people. 

In 1950, there were 200 of them, with 
40.1 million people. 

In 1960, there were 238 of them—al- 
most three times the number in 1910— 
with a total population of 48.5 million. 

If we add all the counties with popu- 
lations of 100,000 or more, in both of 
those groups, we get a total of 302 coun- 
ties in 1960 with a total population of 
114 million people out of the 178 million 
people in the country at that time. This 
was 64 percent of the total. 

Need anything more be said to show 
that we have become an urban nation, 
a nation of large cities and their affili- 
ated suburbs, a nation of large coun- 
ties? 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
table from page 8 of the study by Paul 
David and Ralph Eisenberg, “Devalua- 
tion of the Urban and Suburban Vote,” 
be printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Number and population of counties in the United States, grouped by categories of population 
size, 1910, 1930, 1950, and 1960 ! 


{Population in thousands] 


1910 1930 1950 1960 
Categories 
Number Popula- Number] Popula- Number] Popula- Number Popula- 
tion tion tion tion 

2,149 27, 421 2,062 26, 331 1,954 24, 261 1,942 23, 064 

796 32, 203 869 87, 411 901 40,757 884 41, 247 

87 17, 154 142 29. 911 200 40, 088 238 48, 542 

15 14, 853 23 28, 634 41 44. 789 64 65, 705 

Total 3, 047 91, 632 3, 096 122, 288 3, 096 149, 895 3, 128 178, 558 


1 Inde 
includ: 
locally elective legislative representation in any of the years studied, is omitted from t 
only areas with representation in State legislatures. 


ndent cities not contained within a county, 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, The Senator from 
Illinois is performing a great service to 
the country by spelling out in clear de- 
tail exactly what are the real social and 
economic problems behind the whole re- 
apportionment struggle. 

I ask him if it is not true that, in the 
absence of population reapportionment, 
there will continue to be inaction in 
State legislature after State legislature 
and refusal in many States, on the basis 
of experience which goes back many 
years, to cope with the problems of urban 
and suburban areas, with the result that 
there will be great pressure on Washing- 
ton to do the job that should be done on 
a local level? Is that not true? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is absolutely 
true. There are many illustrations of 
the truth of that statement, Cities have 
been compelled, in may cases, to go to the 
Federal Government because the State 
legislatures were so apportioned against 
them that they could not get justice from 
their State governments. Congress has 
been compelled to act for them, rather 
than turn them over to the untimely 
mercies of the legislatures of the States. 
This is notably the case with respect to 


such as exist in a few States, are treated as counties and are 
in the above tabulations. The District of Columbia, which is not a part of any State and which had no 
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airports. It is also the case in housing. 
It is also the case in mass transit. I 
think it is probably the case, at least 
partially, in the field of recreation. It is 
the case in many other areas. 

Senators will remember that President 
Eisenhower established a committee to 
go into Federal-State relationships. He 
expected that it would result in turn- 
ing over a great many Federal functions 
to the States, which could then deal with 
the cities. After the committee had been 
at work on the problem a number of 
years, the members virtually decided they 
could not do it. I have talked with the 
directors of research and the chairman 
of the committee, Mr. Meyer Katzenbach, 
a distinguished resident of my State, and 
president of Hart Schaffner & Marx, 
He said that what the problem came 
down to is that the cities had no real 
place to go except to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It was the unrepresentative 
character of the State legislatures that 
forced cities to go to Washington and 
ask the Federal Government to bypass 
some of the State governments. 

What the Senator from Wisconsin is 
saying is that if the cities could only be 
assured of a fair deal through represent- 
ative State governments, they would not 
have to come running to the Federal 
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Government, but they could largely ful- 
fill their functions in our national life 
through their State governments. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not also true 
that the main criticism against the bur- 
geoning powerful Federal Government 
comes from two sources? It comes, in 
the first place, from Republicans, and 
with great sincerity. The Governors of 
Pennsylvania, New York, and other 
States have said that their solution for 
a progressive nation is to solve more of 
the Nation’s problems at the State level. 
Also, the opposition has come from 
southerners, who place their belief in 
States rights. They say the responsibil- 
ity for economic progress should be left 
to the States. 

If their plea for more progressive 
States is to be effective, is it not essen- 
tial that the State legislatures be respon- 
sive to the popular will? If the enor- 
mous change in population, which is 
characteristic of every State in our 
Union, moving from rural areas into 
the cities and from the cities into the 
suburbs, is not reflected in the State 
legislatures, is not this sincere convic- 
tion of many outstanding leaders, that 
States should act, going to be a hollow 
and empty plea, because we know if we 
do not provide for population reappor- 
tionment in this area we will not solve 
the Nation’s problems as we should at 
the State level? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 
Those who believe in federalism as op- 
posed to centralism should support re- 
apportionment and support the decisions 
of the Supreme Court, because by making 
State governments more representative, 
they would permit State governments to 
deal more adequately with the problems 
of the urban people who live in the cities 
and suburbs. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Certainly in Cali- 
fornia we have the most striking ex- 
ample. State Senator Tom Rees repre- 
sents a district with 4 million people—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is 6 million people. 

ens PROXMIRE. Is it 6 million peo- 
ple 

Another representative represents a 
county having 

Mr. DOUGLAS. He represents 14,000 
people. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Fourteen thou- 
sand people. This is a disproportion 
which is grossly unfair. Obviously, the 
needs of Los Angeles, which has 40 per- 
cent of the population of California with- 
in the county, cannot be handled ap- 
propriately by one of the two bodies of 
the California Legislature. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. By putting in the 
statistics and background showing that 
in case after case there is gross misrepre- 
sentation and total lack of representa- 
tion in the State legislature, the Senator 
is showing very pointedly and convinc- 
ingly the basic reason for our States 
failing to meet the social and political 
problems of our times, and the neces- 
sity for our Federal Government doing 
more for the people. Poor apportion- 
ment prevents State action, and makes 
Federal action more likely. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator. 
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DID THE STARS FALL ON ALABAMA? 


My colleague had harsh things to say 
about the Supreme Court in the Reynolds 
case, the reapportionment in Alabama. 
Let me read from the factual description 
of the matter given in the majority 
opinion on page 10 of the Supreme Court 
decision in the Reynolds case: 

On July 21, 1962, the district court held 
that the inequality of the existing repre- 
sentation in the Alabama Legislature violated 
the equal protection clause of the 14th 
amendment, a finding which the court noted 
had been “generally conceded” by the parties 
to the litigation, since population growth 
and shifts had converted the 1901 scheme, as 
perpetuated some 60 years later, into an 
invidiously discriminatory plan completely 
lacking in rationality. 


They were operating in 1961 with the 
reapportionment laid down by the Ala- 
bama legislature 60 years before. Said 
the Chief Justice: 

Under the existing provisions, applying 
1960 census figures, only 25.1 percent of the 
State’s total population resided in districts 
represented by a majority of the members of 
the senate, and only 25.7 percent lived in 
counties which could elect a majority of the 
members of the house of representatives. 


In other words, one-quarter of the 
people elected slightly more than half of 
the representatives in the house and in 
the senate. Three-quarters of the people 
elected less than half. 

Population-variance ratios of up to about 
41 to 1 existed in the senate, and up to about 
16 to 1 in the house. Bullock County, with 
a population of only 13,462, and Henry 
County, with a population of only 165,286, 
which were allocated two seats in the Ala- 
bama House, whereas Mobile County, with a 
population of 314,301, was given only 3 seats, 
and Jefferson County— 


I presume that is where Birmingham is 
located— 


with 634,864 people, had only 7 representa- 
tives. 


That is in the Alabama House. We 
see that the representation in the house 
of Mobile County was only about one- 
seventeenth or one-eighteenth of what it 
was for Henry and Bullock Counties. 

With respect to senatorial apportionment, 
since the pertinent Alabama constitutional 
provisions had been consistently construed 
as prohibiting the giving of more than one 
senate seat to any one county, Jefferson 
County with over 600,000 people, was given 
only one senator, as was Lowndes County, 
with a 1960 population of only 15,417, and 
Wilcox County, with only 18,739 people. 


In other words, the representation of 
Lowndes County in the senate was ap- 
proximately 40 times as great per person 
as it was in Jefferson County, and 32 
or 33 times as great in Wilcox County 
as in Jefferson County. 

No wonder the Supreme Court ruled 
as it did. It had to do so in the face of 
such unfairness. 

I shall give some more horrible exam- 
ples now, and reserve more detailed fig- 
ures for tomorrow, when I shall speak in 
greater detail and at greater length. 

WHAT ABOUT CONNECTICUT? 

Let us take Connecticut. In Connecti- 
cut, in the lower house, the largest dis- 
trict represents 81,089 people, and the 
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smallest represents 191 people. In Con- 
necticut, each town or city in the State 
has two members in the house of repre- 
sentatives. There are 118 of such towns 
and cities, and there are therefore, 236 
members in the lower house. The 5 great 
cities of Connecticut, namely, New 
Haven, Hartford, Bridgeport, Danbury, 
and 1 other, have 10 representatives out 
of the 236, or 4 percent of the member- 
ship. They have approximately half or 
more than half of the total population. 
There is a hill town in Connecticut 
wherein, by 1960 census figures, 191 peo- 
ple are entitled to a representative. 
However, it takes 81,000 to have a repre- 
sentative in the largest districts. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Now let us take the State of New 
Hampshire. I wish the junior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. MCINTYRE] 
who graces this body so charmingly, were 
present, as I go through these figures. 
The average population in a district is 
1,517. The largest population figure is 
3,244. What do Senators suppose the 
smallest district is which sends a repre- 
sentative to the New Hampshire Legis- 
lature? It is a town with three inhabi- 
tants. The three inhabitants send one 
legislator to Concord. 

This is like the rotten borough outside 
Salisbury Cathedral prior to the Reform 
Act. Outside Salisbury Cathedral there 
was a parliamentary district known as 
Old Sarum. Nobody lived there, but it 
sent two members to Parliament. At the 
time of the election the man who owned 
the feudal estate would come down and 
have a tent erected, and he would send 
his two representatives to Parliament 
from that rotten borough, while the cit- 
ies of Birmingham, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, and Sheffield, rising industrial 
cities, were completely unrepresented or 
had only a small fraction of representa- 
tion. 

It was the existence of this unequal 
representation which threatened Eng- 
land with revolution. It was not until 
the reform bill of 1830 was passed, under 
the threat of revolution, that steps were 
taken to remedy the situation. 

I notice, since I started my remarks, 
my good friend the senior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] has come in the 
Chamber. I should explain to him that 
I was holding Connecticut up as a hor- 
rible example in the matter of repre- 
sentation in the lower house in Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. DODD. The Senator is right. I 
believe it is probably the worst example 
in the Union. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may have one 
other that is just as bad. New Hamp- 
shire is just as bad. 

Mr. DODD. I do not know the situa- 
tion in New Hampshire, but in Connecti- 
cut we have towns of 500 or 600 inhabit- 
ants with two representatives in the as- 
sembly, and the city of Hartford, with 
over 160,000 inhabitants, has only two 
representatives. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The table seems to 
show one town that has six people. 

Mr. DODD. In Connecticut? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In Connecticut. Six 
people send two representatives. 
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Mr. DODD. I believe the Senator’s 
figures are out of date. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am quoting from 
Eisenberg’s “Devaluation of the Urban 
and Suburban Vote,” at page 2. 

Mr. DODD. I do not know of any 
town that has six inhabitants. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It may be tucked in 
the Connecticut Berkshires. somewhere. 

Mr. DODD. Anything is possible un- 
der our terrible system. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Oh, the Senator is 
correct. The figure I cited refers to the 
ratio of the largest to smallest popula- 
tion per member of the Connecticut 
lower house. That is, the largest popu- 
lation per member exceeds the smallest 
by 670 percent or a ratio of 6.7. 

VERMONT 


Now let us take Vermont. I wish 
the senior Senator from Vermont were 
on the floor. Vermont, so far as its 
assembly is concerned, is operating on 
a 1793 apportionment. They laid out 
the districts in 1793, and have not 
revised them since then. In Ver- 
mont, one town with a population of 36 
elects one member to the lower house. 
Another town with 35,535 elects one 
representative. Here, in this minute 
hamlet, one voter has the same influence 
as a thousand voters in the largest town 
in the State. 

Mr. President, I have been both in 
New Hampshire and Vermont and have 
inspected the quarters of the State leg- 
islatures. The New Hampshire lower 
house is one of the largest legislative 
bodies in the world. As I remember, it 
is larger than the National House of Rep- 
resentatives. It is second only to the 
British House of Commons. 

It is impossible to throw a stone in 
New Hampshire without hitting someone 
who has been in the legislature. It used 
to be said in the old days, when the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad controlled the 
State, and the railroad gave passes to 
the legislators, that no one paid any fare 
on the railroad between Bretton Woods 
and Boston. 

WHAT ABOUT MONTANA? 


If we may believe David and Eisenberg, 
in the Montana upper house, in the 
smallest district, 894 people elect a sen- 
ator; in the largest district, which I pre- 
sume is Butte, 79,916. In other words, 
one voter from the smallest senatorial 
district in Montana has as much repre- 
sentation as 88 voters in the largest 
county. 

I could continue for hours describing 
this situation. 

A MINORITY GENERALLY ELECTS A MAJORITY 


Let me take a cognate phase of the 
subject, namely, the percentage of the 
population which can control a majority 
of the lower houses in State legislatures 
and a majority of the members in State 
senates. Let us start with the lower 
house. 

In Kansas, less than 20 percent can 
elect a majority of the lower house; in 
Delaware, 18.5 percent; in Rhode Island, 
46.5 percent; in Connecticut, 12 percent. 
That is what enabled the Connecticut 
Light & Power Co.—Mr. J. Henry Rohr- 
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bach—to control the politics of Con- 
necticut for many years. 

In Florida—and I wish the senior Sen- 
ator and the junior Senator from Florida 
were in the chamber—29 percent of the 
population elect a majority of the lower 
house. Until recently, approximately 13 
percent could do this, but now 29 percent 
can elect a majority because much re- 
form has been adopted under the shot- 
gun of the Supreme Court decisions. 

I have prepared a table and chart on 
this subject, which was originally devel- 
oped by the New York Times and pub- 
lished in the issue of Sunday, June 21, 
1964. I shall place it on the desks of 
Senators tomorrow; I do not wish to 
waste its potency on the desert air 
tonight. 

I should point out that while in gen- 
eral the upper houses of State legisla- 
tures are more unrepresentative than 
the lower houses, this is not true in cer- 
tain cases, notably in Kansas, Vermont, 
and Connecticut. 

In Vermont, 12 percent of the popula- 
tion can elect a majority of the lower 
house. In Connecticut, 12 percent of the 
population can elect a majority. In 
Kansas, 19.4 percent can elect a majority 
of the lower house. In Delaware, 18.5 
percent can elect a majority, 

An interesting bit of colonial history 
is involved in the Vermont-New Hamp- 
shire situation. As I understand it, each 
State was desirous of obtaining the alle- 
giance of the towns along the Connecti- 
cut River, New Hampshire hoping to in- 
duce towns west of the Connecticut River, 
and Vermont hoping to induce towns 
east of the Connecticut River. So 
guarantees of equal representation of 
the towns were offered. With the move- 
ment of population since the Revolu- 
tionary War, these ratios have become 
grossly disproportionate. In Vermont, 
they have not been revised since 1791 
with respect to the lower house. 

In terms of State senates, there are 
some interesting facts. In Nevada, 8 
percent of the population can elect a 
majority of the State senate. The cities 
of Reno and Las Vegas, with their flour- 
ishing enterprises, do not send many 
representatives to the Nevada Senate, 
but the sagebrush counties and towns do. 

In Idaho, 16.6 percent of the popula- 
tion can elect a majority. In Wyoming, 
24 percent of the population can elect 
a majority. In Montana, 16.1 percent, 
or about one-sixth of the population, can 
elect a majority of the State senate. 

Now consider Arizona, from which we 
have heard much about the fact that we 
should allow the States to take over— 
although they wish a billion and a half 
dollars from the Federal Government for 
the central Arizona water project. In 
Arizona 12.8 percent of the population 
can control a majority of the Arizona 
Senate. 

In New Mexico, only 14 percent—one- 
seventh of the population—can elect a 
majority of the State senate. 

In California, which we have covered 
before, 10.7 percent, or less than one- 
ninth of the population, can elect a ma- 
jority of the State senate. 
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In Forida, 15 percent can elect a ma- 
jority. 

In Delaware, 22 percent. 

In Maryland, 14.2 percent. 

These are States with “rotten bor- 
oughs.” That is all they can be de- 
scribed as—“rotten boroughs.” 

New Jersey—19 percent can elect a 
majority of the State senate. 

Rhode Island—18 percent. 

I have spoken of the Eastern Shore, 
which dominates the Maryland Legis- 
lature. 

South Jersey, in similar fashion, dom- 
inates the New Jersey Legislature. 
South Jersey counties have vegetation, 
pine trees, sand, and ocean beaches, but 
they do not have much in the way of 
population. Still, they dominate the 
New Jersey Senate—under the State 
constitution’s provision, I believe, of one 
senator per county; with the result, of 
course, that the great cities of New Jer- 
sey—Jersey City, Newark, and Cam- 
den—are relatively underrepresented. 
The sand barons and the pine barons 
of south Jersey are said to represent 
them. 

Pine trees control. 
New Jersey Senate. 

If one can control the senate one can 
veto legislation which goes through. 
One can exact a price for compliance and 
powerfully shape legislation and not 
merely exercise a veto. 

Tomorrow, when I have time to speak 
at greater length on the subject, and 
have the opportunity to develop my argu- 
ment more fully, I shall be able to bring 
out additional facts. But I should like 
to deal with one final point, and that is 
the question: To what degree have the 
State legislatures moved to reduce these 
great disparities in representation? 
STATE LEGISLATURES HAVE REFUSED TO REFORM 

THEMSELVES 

My friend and colleague the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] would issue 
a stay order and prevent the Supreme 
Court or the Federal court from ordering 
reapportionment. He would put these 
matters up once again to the State legis- 
latures, which have had this question be- 
fore them for year after year and decade 
after decade. What have they done? 

Let me take up some of these items— 
and I shall be speaking of facts as of 
January 31, 1964. 

The last time Connecticut reappor- 
tioned its house was in 1876. Eighty- 
eight years had rolled by and Connecti- 
cut still stood where it stood in 1876. 
Before that, the last time it had reappor- 
tioned was in 1818. 

According to my figures, as of January 
31 of this year, the last time Connecticut 
apportioned its senate was in 1903. 

The last time Delaware apportioned, 
according to the statistics published in 
“The Book of the States—1964-65, was 
in 1897. 

The last time Rhode Island appor- 
tioned its House was in 1930. I can re- 
member the time when one branch of the 
Rhode Island legislature took automo- 
biles and went out of the State so that 
they could not be compelled to reap- 
portion. They took refuge in the Whale 


Sand controls the 
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Inn, west of Northampton, in a place 
called, I believe, Chesterfield. They hid 
out there through late summer and fall, 
in order to prevent reapportionment in 
Rhode Island. I am sure that both Sen- 
ators from Rhode Island know these 
facts. 

Six States in the Union are clearly in 
violation of their own constitutions. 
Among such States, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Louisiana, and Rhode Island, are 
conspicuous. 

Moreover, to the degree that there has 
been compliance in the years 1962, 1963, 
and 1964, it has been accomplished under 
the shotgun of State and Federal court 
orders. If it had not been for the court 
orders now complained about, the State 
legislatures would not have reappor- 
tioned. 

Such progress as we have made—an 
article published in the Washington Post 
described it as inching! —has been un- 
der either a direct order of a Federal 
court or under a fiat, that if they did not 
act there would be Federal reapportion- 
ment. In many cases, the legislatures 
came in with a grossly unsatisfactory act 
in the hope that they could deal with the 
Federal courts, and with an unjust or- 
der—but not quite so unjust as the ap- 
portionment was originally. These in- 
clude Georgia and Tennessee—possibly 
they may include New York. 

Governor Rockefeller, anticipating 
that the verdict at the polls may be ad- 
verse to his party, is desirous of calling 
a meeting of the present legislature be- 
fore the new legislature is elected. This 
would be done so that it can apportion 
the seats in New York so as to preserve 
a Republican majority, as has been done 
in the past, when the Democrats have 
heavily carried the State, yet have not 
been able to gain control of both 
branches of the State legislature. 

Let me take up the question of the 
Slowness of the States to reapportion, 
despite, in most cases, clear mandates in 
their State constitutions to do so every 
10 years. 

Alabama did not reapportion between 
1906 and 1962. The constitution re- 
quired it in Alabama, but they did not do 
it. 

Connecticut did not reapportion, as I 
have stated, between 1818 and 1876 for 
its house; and up to the ist of January 
of this year had not reapportioned again. 

Minois did not reapportion between 
1901 and 1955. The legislature put it- 
self beyond the control of the courts. It 
found that nothing could be done to en- 
force the State constitution. 

Indiana did not reapportion between 
1921 and 1963. 

Kentucky did not reapportion between 
1942 and 1963. 

Louisiana did not reapportion between 
1921 and 1963. It still has not reappor- 
tioned its senate. 

Minnesota did not reapportion be- 
tween 1913 and 1959. 

Mississippi did not reapportion be- 
tween 1916 and 1963. 

Nebraska did not reapportion between 
1935 and 1963, 
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New Hampshire did not reapportion its 
senate between 1915 and 1961. 

New Jersey did not reapportion be- 
tween 1941 and 1961. 

North Carolina did not reapportion 
between 1941 and 1961 for its house, and 
between 1941 and 1963 for its senate. 

North Dakota did not reapportion be- 
tween 1931 and 1963 for its house, and 
still has not reapportioned its senate. 

Pennsylvania has not reapportioned its 
senate between 1921 and 1964. 

The State of Washington did not re- 
apportion between 1931 and 1957—and 
prior to 1931, I believe, it did not re- 
apportion either senate or house since 
1901 or 1891. 

It was my good fortune, many years 
ago, to know the late J. Allen Smith, 
professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, who in many ways 
was one of the most farsighted and 
prescient political scientists of the last 
three or four generations. He was, to my 
mind, as great a political scientist as 
Charles A. Beard, of Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

J. Allen Smith once told me—this was 
over 40 years ago—that he thought the 
greatest weakness of the State govern- 
ments was the failure of the State legis- 
latures to reapportion. He pointed to 
his own State of Washington as a horri- 
ble example. I believe he said there had 
been no reapportionment since 1901— 
but it was probably since 1891. He 
pointed out that some of the desert 
counties in eastern Washington had as 
much representation as the cities. I am 
sorry to hurt the feelings of my good 
friend from Washington, but I know he 
is not a part of it. 

Wisconsin did not reapportion between 
1920 and 1951, as the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Proxmire] knows, I know 
that when he was a member of the Wis- 
consin Senate he tried very hard to get 
adequate reapportionment. 

Wyoming did not reapportion between 
1951 and 1962. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I would like to tell 
the Senator from Illinois that the State 
of Wisconsin has recently reapportioned 
both houses of the legislature. Both 
houses of the Legislature of the State 
of Wisconsin are perfectly, almost pre- 
cisely, almost mathematically precisely 
representative. 

This was a tremendous achievement 
by my distinguished colleague [Mr. NEL- 
son] when he was Governor, and by the 
present Governor, John Reynolds. Both 
did a terrific job. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Both happen to be 
Democrats. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Both happen to be 
Democrats. And the point is that I have 
consulted with the leading legal experts 
on this subject. They tell me that if the 
Dirksen amendment is passed, the Wis- 
consin apportionment may go out the 
window. That means that the people 
who have filed for election to the Wis- 
consin Legislature, under the apportion- 
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ment that was perfect, which was made, 
as I say, about 2 months ago—may have 
to refile in new districts. Candidates 
running for the 100 seats in the assem- 
bly, and the 16 or 17 seats in the senate 
that are open will have to file on an en- 
tirely different basis. Just one person, 
one member of the former legislature— 
of course there will be several who are 
reapportioned out of a job under section 
3—will be in a position to file after the 
order. The entire Wisconsin perfect ap- 
portionment may be in jeopardy. It 
seems to me that this is a matter which 
is not only one of fundamental princi- 
ples, but also one of the greatest practi- 
cal interest to my State. I have a duty to 
do all that I can to defeat this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is good enough. 
I know the persistence of the Senator 
from Wisconsin. Well do I remember 
that night some years back when we 
were trying to get an additional 1,000 
cubic feet of Lake Michigan water for 
the Chicago sanitary system. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin with assembled 
pages before him announced that he was 
ready to talk all night. The news that 
the Senator from Wisconsin will do 
everything possible to defeat this amend- 
ment fills me with the same enthusiasm 
that the army of the Commonwealth, in 
the days when they were fighting against 
Charles II, had when they saw Oliver 
Cromwell riding over the moors. The 
prospect of the energetic Senator from 
Wisconsin coming to our assistance 
raises my heart just as the sight of Oli- 
ver Cromwell raised the hearts of the 
Roundheads fighting against the Cava- 
liers. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois if it is not 
true that in view of the complexity of 
this subject and the fact that so many 
States are involved, we should go into 
each State and examine the problem? 
Is it not true that to have a proper, ade- 
quate, comprehensive, educational job 
performed, this amendment will require 
many days of discussion? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. This 
amendment has been sprung without 
hearings in the Judiciary Committee. It 
was developed under secret negotiations. 
Its final form was brought out only to- 
day. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. And in its final 
form it has not been considered by any 
committee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. And it is entirely 
different, according to the distinguished 
junior Senator from Tllinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Now, Mr. President, as an example of 
the absurdity, as I have mentioned, 
Vermont has not apportioned its house 
since 1793. The State legislatures have, 
in the main, refused to act. When they 
have acted, they have acted only under 
the orders of the courts, and the Federal 
courts in most cases. 

The junior Senator from Illinois, my 
colleague, would stop this entire process 
of having the Federal court orders oper- 
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ate. He would turn over to the State leg- 
islatures, most of which are already 
grossly unrepresentative, the decision as 
to whether or not they should reform 
themselves. 

As Patrick Henry said, “I know of only 
one way to judge the future, and that is 
by the past.” And the record of the past 
indicates that State legislatures have not 
acted and will not act unless under court 
pressure. 

This amendment purposes to put a 
gag on the court, to put gags in the 
mouths of the Federal courts of this 
country, and depend upon those who are 
the beneficiaries of an unfair and unjust 
system to reform themselves. There is 
little or no evidence of self-reform on 
the part of the State legislatures. The 
proponents want to put a stay in effect, 
and then rush through their constitu- 
tional amendment. And with the prej- 
udice against the big cities which exists, 
they may get it through the Congress. 
But they will have to fight for it. They 
might get it through. Once it gets 
through the Congress, the present State 
legislatures are pretty safe if they can 
only hold off reform for a time. 

Now, Mr. President, I shall briefly 
discuss another crucial issue in this con- 
troversy. 

NO PROPER ANALOGY BETWEEN U.S. SENATE AND 
STATE SENATES 

In the Senate of the United States, two 
Senators represent each State. That was 
a compromise which the large States 
were forced to make in 1787 in order to 
have any Union whatsoever. The small 
States, of course, control the Senate. I 
worked these figures out in recent years 
and I think I can correctly recall them. 
States with only 25 percent of the popu- 
lation control the majority of the Sena- 
tors in this body. The eight Mountain 
States with a total population of only ap- 
proximately 6 million people have 16 
votes. And the eight largest States in 
the Union—some of which are New York, 
California, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, 
and New Jersey—have 16 votes. But 
they have over 80 million people. 

This is the result of the compromise of 
1787. This was the price which the big 
States paid for the Union. The small 
States at that time stated that they 
would not join the Union unless they had 
equality of representation in at least 
one House of the National Legislature. 
And the Delegate from Delaware, Gun- 
ning Bedford, as I remember—according 
to Madison’s journal, threatened at one 
point in the proceedings that if Delaware 
were not given equal representation, Del- 
aware would not join the Union, but 
would make an alliance with a foreign 
power. We would have had either 
France or Great Britain planted on our 
shore. And with the pistol pointed at 
their heads, the delegations from Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia permitted equality 
of representation in order to get union. 
This is the one feature in the Federal 
system which cannot be altered. Article 
V of the Constitution states that no State 
shall be deprived of equal representation 
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in the Senate without its consent, the 
precise language being: 

No State, without its consent, shall be de- 
prived of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 


That is the one feature in the Consti- 
tution which cannot be amended, and 
which is beyond the control of amend- 
ments. 

Mr. President, we in the big cities, 
while we regret this, are not threatening 
to secede from the Union, as Delaware 
threatened in 1787. We know that the 
provision places us at a disadvantage in 
this body. We know that in a sense we 
are second-class citizens in this body. 
But that was the price of union. 

I, as senior Senator from Illinois, voted 
for the admission of Alaska and Hawaii, 
which, in effect, diluted the already di- 
luted strength of my State. I did so 
because I thought it was good for the 
United States of America. Unlike cer- 
tain Members of the Senate, I placed the 
interests of the United States ahead even 
of the interests of my State. I make 
that statement without any reflection 
upon individuals. I try to act for the 
interests of the United States, because 
we are a nation and not a confederation. 
We were a confederation under the 
Articles of Confederation, but we be- 
came a federated power with the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. 

The advantages are great. As a na- 
tion, we have contributed greatly to the 
world; and we of the big States are ready 
to accept the permanent shackles which 
are fastened upon us and the frequent 
humiliations which are heaped upon us 
as individuals. We will suffer all of 
those disadvantages in the interest of the 
United States. 

But there is no reason why that ar- 
rangement should be carried out inside 
the States. There is no reason, as I shall 
develop at greater length tomorrow when 
I have an opportunity fully to make my 
arguments, why land should be equally 
represented in the States. There is no 
reason why each county should have 
equal representation in the Senate of 
Maryland or in the Senate of Califor- 
nia or in the Senate of New Jersey or in 
the Senate of Nevada or the Senate of 
Montana or the other States, because 
while States were sovereign at the for- 
mation of the Union, counties and towns 
are not sovereign within the States. 
They are creatures of the State. The 
State is not their creature. If in the 
early days of New Hampshire, Vermont, 
and Connecticut it was necessary to fed- 
erate the towns in order to get them in, 
that necessity has long since passed, and 
in law and in practice, in New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and Connecticut, as well 
as in the rest of the Union, the town, 
which is the predominant system of gov- 
ernment in New England, is a legal crea- 
ture of the State. Their consent is not 
needed as the consent of Delaware, 
Maryland, and New Jersey was needed at 
the formation of the Republic. 

Therefore, the argument by analogy 
that because there is an equality of rep- 
resentation of States in the US. 
Senate there should be equality in the 
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representation in the bodies of State leg- 
islatures, generally the senate, but in 
certain cases the house, falls completely 
to the ground. I shall deal with that 
subject tomorrow at greater length and 
in more detail. 

In my judgment the Supreme Court 
has been completely correct. It has 
moved to try to correct an old injustice 
which has operated against the people of 
both the cities and of the suburbs, be- 
cause the suburbs are now as important 
as the cities. The Supreme Court has 
moved to remove injustices which the 
legislatures themselves would not remove 
because they failed to act over long pe- 
riods of time. Instead of condemning 
the Supreme Court, we should praise it. 
Instead of holding up John Marshall 
Harlan II, we should hold up Earl War- 
ren and the majority of the Court. They 
were correct in the civil rights cases; 
they are correct in the apportionment 
cases. It is a tragedy that a campaign 
against the Supreme Court has operated 
to inflame a certain section of the pub- 
lic mind against it. 

In my judgment, the Supreme Court 
has never risen to greater heights than 
in the last 10 years, and the decisions 
on reapportionment match the great de- 
cisions on denial of civil rights through 
segregated education handed down in 
1954 and 1955. So, far from impeach- 
ing Earl Warren, I think he is one of 
the greatest citizens this Nation has ever 
aad, and I take my stand along with 
WHAT ARE THE EMOTIONS BEHIND THIS MAN 

Mr. President, I know that in matters 
of this kind it is not pure reason which 
governs, but rather emotion and, in a 
sense, prejudice. I know what the prej- 
udices and emotions are which run be- 
low the surface. A part of the feeling 
is resentment against the Supreme 
Court for its civil rights decisions; part 
of it is fear on the part of entrenched, 
petty, peanut politicians that they would 
not be reelected to the State legisla- 
tures if the districts were properly ap- 
portioned. 

There are even stronger motives than 
that. There is a fear on the part of 
some of those across the aisle or in the 
Republican Party that implementation 
of the Court’s decision would strength- 
en Democratic control over the State 
legislatures. 

Mr. President, if it is right and just, 
it should not be condemned because it 
would help the Democrats. Justice is 
independent of party; and I do not be- 
lieve that we Democrats should lacerate 
ourselves and acknowledge our inferi- 
ority because the decision might help 
the Democratic Party. I believe our 
friends across the aisle have no right 
to favor their measure because they 
think it would help their party. 

Justice does not reside entirely in the 
Republican Party. It does not reside 
entirely in the Democratic Party. But 
merely because a proposal might help the 
Democratic Party is no reason why this 
body should reject it. I hope that 
Democrats may cure themselves of any 
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inferiority complex which the Republi- 
cans may strive to instill in them, and 
stand for this measure if they think it is 
right. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not true that 
the most rapidly growing sections of our 
States and the most unrepresented are 
the suburbs? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not true that, 
by and large, the central cities are los- 
ing population? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have already de- 
veloped that point at great length. The 
Senator is absolutely correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not true that 
it is quite possible, if not likely, that in 
areas which are usually Republican— 
as it would work in my State in relation 
to apportionment, which I discussed a 
few minutes ago with the Senator—the 
Republicans would gain at least as much 
as would the Democrats by the proposed 
apportionment? As the Senator has said, 
the question should be decided on the 
basis of justice, and not on the basis of 
partisan advantage. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What the Senator 
has said is completely correct. I pointed 
out that the suburbs now in many cases 
are more populous than the central 
cities. We all know that the suburbs 
tend to be strongly Republican, more 
strongly Republican, indeed, than the 
central cities tend to be Democratic. 

In my State of Illinois a very able po- 
litical reporter, Mr. Tom Littlewood, who 
is the political correspondent at Spring- 
field for the Chicago Sun Times, has pre- 
pared an analysis of what would be the 
likely results of the reapportionment of 
the Illinois State Senate. In Illinois, 29 
percent of the population elect a ma- 
jority of the Illinois State Senate, and 71 
percent of the population elect a minor- 
ity. The 29 percent of the population 
have two and a half times the voting 
power in the State senate that the 71 
percent of the population have. Mr. Lit- 
tlewood said that “down State,” which is 
known as the area outside the Chicago 
metropolitan area, would lose eight Sen- 
ate seats. It is believed that at least two 
of those would be Democrats, possibly 
three. How would those eight seats be 
reapportioned? First Chicago would 
gain two seats, and the suburbs in Cook 
County outside of Chicago would gain 
three seats. These three new suburban 
seats would undoubtedly, uncer present 
conditions, be Republican. We hope to 
change that, but as of now, they are 
Republican. 

Second, three more seats would be 
gained in the following counties: 
Du Page, which is the strongest Repub- 
lican county, stronger than Westchester 
County; Kane, which is an industrial 
county, but with some rural residences; 
and Lake, which, with a population along 
the lake front, is heavily residential, as 
is McHenry County. They are all strong 
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Republican counties. They would gain 
three seats. 

So the Democratic gains in Chicago 
would just about offset the Democratic 
losses downstate. The six Republican 
gains in the Chicago area would roughly 
balance the six or five Republican losses 
downstate. 

There would be no real party change 
in this respect, but there would be a real 
change with regard to the representation 
of the cities and suburbs. So Chicago 
would be more adequately represented in 
accordance with its population and so 
would the suburbs to an even greater 
extent. 

What is true of Chicago is true of most 
cities. I think in the South the Demo- 
cratic Party would definitely be hurt, 
because the situation in the South is dif- 
ferent from that in the North and West. 
It is the country districts there which are 
Democratic, and it is the cities which are 
becoming Republican. There is no more 
conservative city in the country than 
Houston or Dallas. They are grossly un- 
derrepresented in the State legislatures, 
and indeed in the Congress. This is true 
throughout the South. There would be 
a decrease in Democratic strength and 
an increase in Republican strength. 

I am for that, even though it would 
hurt the Democratic Party, because it is 
just and because I think right and justice 
should stand above party. But I would 
also be for it if it helped the Democratic 
Party. I appeal to my friends to put 
the country first, and insofar as the 
57 1. is concerned, they will benefit 

it, 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Rr DOUGLAS. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. MILLER. I should like to ask a 
question or two of the Senator from Il- 
linois. The first is with respect to the 
pending amendment 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
mean the so-called Dirksen amendment? 

Mr. MILLER. The amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Ilinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] and the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Mansrietp], No. 1215. 

As I understand the amendment in its 
application to my own State of Iowa, a 
three-man court in Iowa directed the 
Iowa Legislature to reapportion itself on 
aninterim basis. It directed further that 
it should also reapportion itself on a per- 
manent basis in line with the Iowa con- 
stitution. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
mean that the Iowa constitution had 
previously been violated? 

Mr. MILLER. Parts of the Iowa con- 
stitution were held to be unconstitutional 
under the 14th amendment of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Was it not violated 
by the refusal of the Iowa Legislature 
to reapportion? 

Mr. MILLER. That is not quite cor- 
rect. I point out, however—I think this 
is responsive to what the Senator is in- 
terested in—that parts of the Iowa con- 
stitution were held to be unconstitutional 
under the Federal Constitution, more 
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particularly under the 14th amendment, 
As a result of the three-man court order, 
the Iowa Legislature inaugurated an in- 
terim apportionment plan. It was duly 
adopted. Primary elections were held 
last June to fill seats in the newly appor- 
tioned legislature. Both houses were 
apportioned in line with the court order, 
one house being strictly on a population 
basis, and the other house being on a 
substantially population basis but with 
some area factor involved, so that, as a 
result, about 40 percent of the population 
would be in control of the second house, 
rather than 51 percent. 

The Iowa Legislature also passed a so- 
called permanent reapportionment plan 
which would require adoption in identi- 
cal form in the next successive session of 
the legislature, and then a vote of the 
People. 

I find it impossible to believe, as a re- 
sult of the Supreme Court decision in 
Reynolds against Sims holding that both 
Houses must be on a population basis, 
that this three-man court would, in im- 
plementing the Supreme Court’s decision, 
now order the Iowa Legislature to be re- 
convened, to adopt the reapportionment 
plans in accordance with the Reynolds 
against Sims opinion, and then to have a 
special primary election sometime in 
September, to be followed by the general 
election in November. 

In my best judgment, and according 
to my best advice, the effect of the three- 
man court order would 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What is the question 
of the Senator? 

Mr. MILLER. I am leading up to the 
question. I think it important, in order 
to develop the question, that the founda- 
tion be laid, as I am doing it. 

I find it impossible to believe that the 
three-man court would do this. I think 
it will let things remain as they are. 
They will let the election go forward in 
November and the interim legislature 
meeting next year, in line with the three- 
man court direction of last spring 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What is the ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MILLER. The most that could 
be done then would be for the regular 
session of the legislature next year to 
adopt a reapportionment plan in line 
with Reynolds against Sims. 

The election thereunder would not be 
held until 1966, and the newly reappor- 
tioned legislature would not meet until 
January 1967. 

As I read the amendment, it would 
have absolutely no impact on that situa- 
tion, The newly apportioned legislature 
would come into being quite naturally, 
regardless of the fact that the amend- 
ment was adopted. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope my good 
friend will not object if I again ask him 
what his question is. 

Mr. MILLER. I will ask the Senator 
the question if he will be a little more 
patient. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have been patient 
for many minutes. I hope the Senator 
will forgive if I repeat. I should like to 
hear the question. 
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Mr. MILLER. The Senator from Il- 
linois and I have had many colloquies 
before. I have always been more than 
willing to let him lay his foundation for 
a question. However, the question is 
this: Why, in the face of this situation, 
would the Senator from Illinois object to 
the adoption of the pending amendment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is that the question? 

Mr. MILLER. That is the question. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. My reply is that Iowa 
certainly needed to reapportion, and that 
it would not have done so without the 
prior decisions of the Supreme Court. 
Reading from this study by David and 
Eisenberg, as of the 1960 census, in the 
lower house, there were 108 members, 
The smallest population per member was 
7,468. The largest population per mem- 
ber was 133,157. The smallest district 
had approximately 19 times as much 
representation per person as the largest 
district. I presume that would be Des 
Moines. 

So far as the upper house is concerned, 
which has a membership of 50, the small- 
est district had 17,756, and the largest 
266,315 per member. So the ratio there 
was about 16 to 1. 

Mr. MILLER, I served in that legis- 
lature. I already know those figures. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The country may not 
know the figures. So far as the lower 
House is concerned, the lowest district 
had 17.8 times the representation per 
person. So far as the Senate is con- 
cerned, it was 15 times. 

The Senator from Illinois is not an ex- 
pert on the subject, but we might find 
that the same situation that the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin anticipated will hold 
good for Iowa, namely, that if the 
amendment goes into effect, the previous 
reapportionment will fall to the ground 
and the State will have to go back to the 
previous legislature, which was badly ap- 
portioned. That may be true. I ask my 
friend from Iowa to stop, look, and listen 
before he follows my junior colleague 
down the primrose path, which may have 
a bear trap at the end. 

Mr. MILLER. Almost anything could 
happen. We might have a tornado in 
Iowa which would destroy the general 
assembly. What I am interested in is 
how the amendment would affect the 
situation in Iowa. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Every man seems to 
be his own constitutional lawyer. The 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] 
pointed out that it might well be that 
the reapportionment in the Wisconsin 
Legislature, which I believe is more 
thoroughgoing than it is in Iowa, may 
be thrown out by the court because of 
the provisions of the present amend- 
ment, if it is enacted. I merely say that 
this is something to consider. I advise 
my friend from Iowa to watch, look, and 
listen before he goes overboard in sup- 
port of the Dirksen amendment. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. As I read the amend- 
ment, all it provides is that the Governor 
of Iowa or the Attorney General of Ohio 
or any member of the Legislature of 
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Iowa may go before the three-man 
court in Des Moines and request a stay 
with respect to the implementation. of 
the Reynolds against Sims decision. 

I suggest to my friend from Illinois 
that it is not necessary to do that at all. 
I know every member of the three-man 
court. I am sure they will not im- 
mediately order the Iowa Legislature to 
convene and adopt a new reapportion- 
ment plan, then set up special laws for 
the primary election in September, and 
then go through with the November elec- 
tion, so that in January they will come in 
under the new reapportionment pro- 
gram. I am sure they will go through 
with their original decision to have the 
interim legislature, for which members 
have already been nominated, and to 
which they will be elected in November, 
convene, and that then they will expect 
the new legislature to reapportion along 
the lines of the Reynolds against Sims 
case. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope my friend is 
correct in his reading of the crystal ball. 
However, there is no surety about it. My 
friend from Wisconsin may wish to com- 
ment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If we adopt the 
amendment, we take discretion away 
from the court. We would provide that 
a stay for the period necessary shall be 
deemed to be in the public interest in 
the absence of highly unusual circum- 
stances. The author of the amendment, 
Senator DIRKSEN, has said that this 
means that in 99.66 percent of the cases, 
it would be mandatory. The court 
would be stopped cold from putting its 
orders into effect. 

The courts were proceeding to bring 
voting equality throughout America. 
They will not be able to proceed if this 
amendment is adopted. The three-man 
Iowa court must stop the execution of its 
apportionment decision. It would re- 
vert back to the previous situation be- 
fore apportionment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the decisions of 
the court will not further affect Iowa, the 
Senator from Iowa does not have to vote 
for the Dirksen amendment. Things 
will take their course. Why take a 
chance on muddying the waters? 

Mr. MILLER. The answer to that, of 
course, is the same answer the Senator 
from Illinois and the Senator from Wis- 
consin gave in a situation like that, 
namely, we are not that provincial; we 
are legislating for all the 50 States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator started 
on Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. I cited Iowa because I 
was most familiar with it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then, on a matter 
with which the Senator is most familiar, 
there is no doubt. 

Mr. MILLER. The only danger that I 
can see is what the Senator from Illinois 
would suggest, namely, that if the 
amendment were not adopted, the three- 
man court in Des Moines would convene 
the Iowa Legislature and tell it to reap- 
portion in a matter of 10 or 11 days; then 
have a special primary election held in 
September, and go through with the 
regular election in November. If the 
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Senator is suggesting that as a possibil- 
ity, I certainly would be in favor of the 
Dirksen amendment, because it would be 
chaotic to have such a procedure, It 
would be so chaotic that I am sure the 
three-man court in Des Moines would not 
do it. However, if the Senator from Illi- 
nois is suggesting this as a possibility, 
I have every reason to support the pend- 
ing amendment, which has been offered 
by the two leaders in the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. My good friend has 
spoken about taking the national point 
of view and not the State point of view. 
If that is the case, I advise him to look 
to the State of Wisconsin, where, the 
Senator from Wisconsin has said, things 
might be thrown into chaos. It is ad- 
mitted that things would not be thrown 
into chaos in Iowa by the decisions of 
the Court as they now stand. My good 
friend says he is not particularly con- 
cerned about Iowa, but concerned about 
other States. I am concerned about 
Iowa. I do not want his fair State, the 
greatest. corn-producing State in the 
Union, thrown into chaos. I do not want 
to have the great State of Wisconsin 
thrown into chaos. We should proceed 
in an orderly manner to reapportion 
in accordance with court orders. 

Mr, MILLER. If the Senator wishes 
to proceed in an orderly manner to re- 
apportion, he should have more faith in 
the reasonableness of the Federal courts. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I prefer the courts 
to the State legislatures but we have been 
speaking about State legislatures. 

Mr. MILLER. He should have more 
faith in the courts applying standards 
set forth in the amendment. They are 
to see to it that a stay is granted, but 
only for a reasonable time. I point out 
to the Senator from Illinois that a rea- 
sonable time in the mind of the three- 
man court in Des Moines is a matter of 
months, not a matter of years. 

Furthermore, I suggest that if there 
should be a court in some other State 
which saw fit to delay the matter unduly, 
there would be opportunities to carry the 
issue before the Supreme Court; and my 
guess is that the Supreme Court is not 
interested in moving slowly in this mat- 
ter; nor is this amendment designed for 
slow movement. I think that the part 
relating to January 1, 1966, shows an 
evidence that it is intended—I believe the 
junior Senator from Illinois will point 
this out, if he has not already done so— 
that legislatures that convene in regular 
session after January 1, 1966, will be re- 
sever sond according to the Constitu- 
tion, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It does not say that; 
it says that the legislatures of such 
States shall have “a reasonable oppor- 
tunity in regular session * * * follow- 
ing the adjudication of constitutionality 
to apportion representation in such leg- 
oe in accordance with the Constitu- 

on.” 

Mr. MILLER, If the Senator will read 
the paragraph previous to the one he 
just read, he will see the date “January 
1, 1966.“ 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That merely relates 
to the State election of representatives 
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before 1966; it does not concern future 
reapportionment. 

Mr. MILLER. The January 1966 
target date, referred to in the previous 
paragraph, lends credence to the un- 
derstanding that has been expressed, 
and will be expressed, that legislatures 
be properly apportioned when they con- 
vene in regular session following Janu- 
ary 1, 1966. If the Senator from Illinois 
has any question about that intention, 
he might wish to develop it, because I 
think it is important and is reasonable. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I intend to develop 
my questioning tomorrow, when I shall 
have an opportunity to expand at greater 
length upon this subject. 

Mr. MILLER. May I go on to another 
point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be glad to 
yield for questions; otherwise, after a 
brief statement, I shall yield the floor, 
and the Senator from Iowa may make a 
speech. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from Iowa 
does not wish to make a speech; he 
wishes to enjoy a colloquy with the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be glad to 
answer questions; but one of the rules 
of this body is that a Senator may not 
yield for a speech without taking a 
chance on losing his right to the floor. 
I do not wish to have someone take me 
off my feet because I might forget to say 
that I will yield on condition that I shall 
not lose my right to the floor. 

Mr. MILLER. I assure the Senator 
from Illinois that he need have no fears 
on that point. 

The Senator from Illinois is familiar 
with the fact, is he not, that several 
constitutional amendments on this sub- 
ject are pending in both the House and 
Senate? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is just the point. 

Mr. MILLER. One of them provides 
that in States having bicameral legis- 
latures, one house must be elected strictly 
on a population basis; but that the peo- 
ple shall have the exclusive right to de- 
termine the composition of the other 
house. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Whose constitutional 
amendment proposal is that? 

Mr. MILLER. Several such proposals 
have been introduced in the House. One 
has been introduced in the Senate by sev- 
eral members of both parties, including 
the junior Senator from Iowa. Is the 
Senator from Illinois familiar with the 
essence of the amendment to which I 
am referring? 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I nave not had an op- 
portunity to study it in detail. 

Mr. MILLER. The essence is, as I 
have stated, that one house must be 
elected strictly on a population basis, 
while the people of the State will decide 
for themselves the composition of the 
second house. 

I ask the Senator from Illinois if he 
has any objection to leaving it to the peo- 
ple of the State, whether they come from 
Chicago, from the suburbs, or from the 
rural areas, deciding, in a proper refer- 
endum—— 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Not by the legisla- 
ture, but by the people? 

Mr. MILLER. That is correct; the 
people in a general election or referen- 
dum would decide the question for them- 
selves. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. First, I have not 
studied the amendment of the Senator 
from Iowa. I am not at all certain that 
it will be the one actually proposed. But 
I shall make a basic point on this subject. 

When Thomas Jefferson wrote the 
Preamble to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, he spoke of the basic rights of 
man: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights. 


That means that one generation can- 
not give away its rights and bind a future 
generation. If one set of people cannot 
give away their rights, an individual can- 
not give away his rights. 


It is an accepted principle of law that 
@ man cannot contract himself into 
slavery or into serfdom. Suppose he 
signs a contract to give up his liberty. 
The courts have held that this is uncon- 
stitutional, because they knew that the 
contract might have been exacted from 
the person under conditions of which 
he was relatively ignorant, because he 
had unequal bargaining power, or be- 
cause he was deluded. 

The Senator from Iowa misunder- 
stands the fundamental, basic rights of 
man. Jefferson said they are unalien- 
able. There are certain rights that the 
community cannot take away from him, 
and which he himself cannot assign. 

WHAT ABOUT THE 14TH AMENDMENT 


I myself believe that the 14th amend- 
ment deserves more recognition than it 
gets in this body. Let me read the words 
of the 14th amendment: 

SECTION 1. All persons born or naturalized 
in the United States, and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the 
United States and of the State wherein they 
reside. 


They are to have national citizenship 
as well as State citizenship. All are 
first-class citizens; none are second-class 
citizens. The 14th amendment con- 
tinues: 

No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immu- 
nities of citizens of the United States; nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of 
law. 


Now we come to the essential point: 


Nor deny to any person within its jurisdic- 
tion the equal protection of the law. 


The Supreme Court has held—and I 
believe correctly—that there cannot be 
equal protection of the laws if there is 
appreciably unequal representation; that 
approximately equal representation is 
needed to guarantee the equal protec- 
tion of the laws; and that this is an 
unalienable right that man cannot sign 
away or vote away. Neither can a State 
legislature take it away. 
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An attempt is being made to fasten 
these shackles on the people of the vari- 
ous States, if malrepresented State leg- 
islatures choose to pass the amendment 
which is sent up to them and which, even 
under popular referendum, under pres- 
sure of the party press, might be ap- 
proved. Deputy Attorney General Katz- 
enbach says that the attempt is consti- 
tutional. I doubt it. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. If the people do not 
like or do not agree with the decision of 
the Supreme Court, they certainly have 
the right, do they not, to adopt an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to change the decision of 
the Supreme Court? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is not the 
thrust of the proposed amendment. The 
Senator from Iowa may have this in 
mind; but the amendments I have seen 
and studied in detail provide that the 
matter is to go to the State legislatures, 
or may go to the State legislatures. 

I point out that the State legislatures, 
in spite of the recent shotgun reforms 
they have carried out, are grossly mal- 
represented; and the amendment would 
turn over to unrepresentative bodies the 
power to continue themselves in office 
for a long period of time, and perhaps in 
perpetuity, by a constitutional amend- 
ment to that effect. That is the gist of 
what I am trying to say. 

Mr. MILLER. That is the reason why 
I asked the question. I wanted to find 
out whether the Senator had misunder- 
stood the proposal. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may not under- 
stand the Miller amendment as thor- 
oughly as the Senator does, but I promise 
him that I will study the amendment. 
Nevertheless, I think I know what some 
of the amendments originally put before 
the Committee on the Judiciary mean. 
They mean something totally different 
from what the Senator from Iowa says 
they mean. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from Iowa 
has studied the amendment, so he would 
understand it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator 
produce it, so that I may read it? 

Mr. MILLER. I shall be happy to ob- 
tain a copy for the Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I read it now? 

Mr. MILLER. While the pages are 
obtaining a copy of the amendment, I 
should like to point out that the Senator 
from Illinois said that if this particular 
amendment were adopted, it would then 
be submitted, for ratification, to the 
State legislatures which are malappor- 
tioned, and that they could adopt the 
amendment and perpetuate themselves 
in office. 

I point out again to the Senator from 
Illinois that the amendment of which I 
am speaking states specifically what has 
been stated earlier, that it would merely 
provide that the people of the State, and 
not the State legislature, would decide 
for themselves whether the second house 
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should be on some other basis than a 
strictly popular basis. 

I cannot understand the logic of the 
Senator—although he is one who always 
reasons with a great deal of logic—in 
concluding that such a provision would 
lead to the perpetuation of malappor- 
tionment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the Senator from 
Iowa has stated his amendment accu- 
rately—and I do not have it yet, so it is 
not so available to Senators as it might 
be and so I may be pardoned if I do not 
have the details of it yet. But if the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa 
is as he has stated it to be—which I am 
ready to believe it is—then it is a vast im- 
provement on the amendments which 
came out of or are before the Judiciary 
Committee. However, it still does not 
deal with the basic question as to whether 
the equal protection of the laws is a 
fundamental right under the Constitu- 
tion which cannot be waived even by a 
person himself or even by a majority. 

Mr. MILLER. While I sometimes dis- 
agree with the Senator from Illinois and 
I sometimes agree with him, it has been 
my observation that he professes to have 
great faith in the people. It was there- 
fore my hope that his support could be 
enlisted for my amendment because it 
does place in the people of a State—the 
very people the Senator is talking about 
in the case of his own State, the people 
in the big cities, the people in the sub- 
urbs, and the people in the rural areas— 
the power to decide the composition of 
the second house. I would hope that on 
review of my amendment, his support 
could be obtained. I believe that regard- 
less of what the Supreme Court decisions 
may be, ultimately the power resides in 
the people of this country. If the people 
do not agree with the Supreme Court’s 
decisions—and they may not—they have 
not on previous occasions—they have the 
power to change them. 

I hold in my hand a copy of the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment, Senate 
Joint Resolution 185. There are many 
cosponsors of the amendment, as I point- 
ed out earlier, from both sides of the 
aisle. 

At this time, I ask unanimous consent 
to have it printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 185 
Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution to reserve to each State 
exclusive power to determine the composi- 
tion of its legislature and the apportion- 
ment of the membership thereof. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States: 

“ARTICLE— 

“SECTION 1. Except as otherwise provided 

by this article the citizens of each State shall 
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have exclusive power to determine the com- 
position of its legislature and the apportion- 
ment of the membership thereof, and such 
power shall not be infringed nor the exercise 
thereof be reviewed in an original action or 
on appeal or controlled by the United States 
or any branch of the Government thereof. 
The membership of at least one house of the 
legislature of each State shall be apportioned 
as nearly equally as possible according to 
the number of persons determined by the 
enumeration provided in article I, section 2, 
or if there is only one house of the legislature 
then upon such combination of population 
and area as the citizens of the State shall 
determine. 

“Sec. 2. This article shall be inopera- 
tive unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the States within 
seven years from the date of its submission 
to the States by the Congress.” 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Senator from Illinois 
to section 1 on page 2. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is this the original 
Dirksen amendment? 

Mr. MILLER. This has nothing to do 
with any amendment. This is a Senate 
joint resolution. Let me point out that 
similar measures have been introduced 
in the House. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This is Senate Joint 
Resolution 185. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The first sponsor of 
this amendment is my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN]. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator is correct. 
There are many others, including Sena- 
tors from both sides of the aisle. As I 
said earlier, they include myself. 

If the Senator will look on page 2, he 
will note that: 

* * © citizens of each State shall have ex- 
clusive power to determine the composition 
of its legislature * * *. 


And then in the next sentence on line 
8, 

The membership of at least one house of 
the legislature of each State shall be appor- 
tioned as nearly equal as possible according 
to the number of persons determined by the 
enumeration * . 


Which is the census. 

It is this language to which I have re- 
ferred. I believe I have stated the es- 
sence of tt quite accurately. As I said 
earlier in my observation of the frequent 
references of the Senator from Illinois to 
the people, I was persuaded that perhaps 
he might support the amendment, be- 
cause it gives power to the people of a 
State to determine the composition of the 
second house. It would be a gross mis- 
statement and a gross misunderstanding 
of the situation to suggest—as I am 
afraid the Senator from Illinois did 
earlier—that the adoption of the amend- 
ment and its ratification by a malappor- 
tioned legislature would lead to the per- 
petuation of themselves in office. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I cannot, at this time, 
go into an amendment which I have had 
no opportunity to study. I shall con- 
sider the amendment later. I merely 
ask whether this is the original constitu- 
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tional amendment which the Senator 
from Illinois prepared? 

Mr. MILLER. I cannot respond to 
that. I know only what is before me. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It does not seem to 
me to be the original amendment which I 
read. I shall be very glad to study it 
and consider the whole matter. 

Mr. MILLER. The ultimate question 
resolves itself into whether the Senator 
from Illinois would be willing to leave it 
to the people to decide the composition 
of the second house. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to con- 
sider the whole amendment, because 
there are frequently beartraps in 
amendments which one should be care- 
ful about. I shall give the amendment 
careful consideration. 

Mr. MILLER. I can understand why 
the Senator from Illinois would wish to 
study very carefully something as impor- 
tant as my amendment, but the point I 
wish to make—and I thank him for 
yielding to me so that I can do so—is 
that I believe it is very important to un- 
derstand what we are talking about, be- 
cause if there are any misunderstand- 
ings, I am afraid that the public may 
get some wrong impressions which will 
not be helpful. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I shall 
look into this question and try to secure 
a copy of the original constitutional 
amendment as it came from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary so that it may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, before 
the Senator asks unanimous consent for 
that insertion in the Recorp, let me 
Suggest that he may be laboring under 
a misapprehension. To my knowledge, 
there has been no proper constitutional 
amendment reported from the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. I regret that it 
has not been reported, but I do not be- 
lieve that it has. This amendment is 
still in the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
ready to yield the floor under one con- 
dition—namely, that tomorrow, at the 
conclusion of the argument of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], I be 
permitted to take the floor to reply, and 


that this will not be counted as a second 
speech. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have no objection. I am sure that the 
Senator need have no worry about any 
second speech in this or any other de- 
bate, because I believe that that proce- 
dure is fallacious and useless. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the explanatory address of the 
junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN], I be recognized and be permitted 
to respond, without the speech being 
counted as a second speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Presid- 
ing Officer, and I also thank the ma- 
jority leader. 
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EXHIBIT 1 


TABLE 1.—1960 and 1950 population of standard metropolitan statistical areas in the United States as defined on Oct. 18, 1963 
[Asterisk (*) identifies additions to standard metropolitan statistical areas as defined for 1960 census. Minus sign (—) denotes decrease} 


Standard metropolitan statistical area 1960 1950 Percent Standard metropolitan statistical area 1950 Percent 
increase increase 
115, 796, 265 | 91, 568, 113 26.5 || Boston, Mass. Oontinued 
——U—ÿ—— MMO Middlesex County—Continued 
120, 377 85, 517 40.8 Belmont Township 27, 381 4.9 
, 299 22,147 | —12.9 Burlington To p- 3,250 295.4 
101,078 63, 59.5 Concord To 83 8, 623 45.2 
605, 367 473, 986 27.7 Framingham Township. 28, 086 58.5 
j 63, 43.5 Le: m Township. 17, 335 59.7 
513, 569 410, 032 25.3 Lincoln Township 2, 427 131.3 
5, 43, 617 73.5 Natick Township 19, 838 45.3 
75, 680 43, 617 73.5 orth Reading 4, 402 89.3 
657, 503 589, 11.6 Reading Township. 14, 006 37.5 
926 239, 14.0 Sherborn Township* 1,245 45.1 
142, 585 132, 607 7.5 8 am. Township 13, 229 34. 7 
, 096 74, 689 19.0 Sudbury Township. 2, 506 186.9 
152, 896 142, 497 7.3 Wakefield Townshi 19, 633 23.7 
262, 199 145, 673 80.0 W. 37, 329 4.7 
. 2 ue) Be 5 e 
wn-Bethlehem-Easton, Pa.-N. J. „ „ 
1 pete 227, 536 198, 207 14.8 12, 475 7,039 77.2 
201, 412 185, 243 8.7 19, 376 15, 509 24.9 
, 220 54, 374 16.3 446, 524 348, 156 28.3 
137, 270 139, 514 —1.6 87, 400 83, 835 4.3 
137, 270 139, 514 —1. 6 31, 069 23, 161 34.1 
140, 403 87,140 71.6 54.044 57, 589 —6.2 
115, 580 78, 366 57.5 12,771 7, 465 71.1 
33, 913 13, 774 146.2 5, 840 3, 731 56.5 
708, 925 216, 224 225.6 23, 869 18, 487 29.1 
03, 925 216, 224 225. 6 2, 846 1,722 65.3 
172, 440 134, 606 28.1 10, 104 4, 004 142.3 
172, 440 134, 606 28.1 6, 021 4, 549 32.4 
ASE 130, 074 124, 403 4.6 26, 375 22, 305 17.8 
074 124, 403 4.6 4,374 2, 551 71.5 
* 1,017, 188 726, 989 39.9 25, 793 16, 313 58.1 
46, 22, 872 102.7 8, 471 2, 704 28,4 
114, 174 61, 830 84.7 24. 898 16, 636 49.7 
256, 782 136, 395 88. 3 18, 900 9. 982 89.3 
556, 326 478, 572 17.5 10, 070 4, 847 107.8 
43, 541 32,320 34.7 Walpole Township. 14, 068 9, 109 54.4 
160, 880 „399 21.5 Wellesley Township.. 26, 071 20, 549 26.9 
160, 880 132, 399 21.5 Westwood Townshi 10, 354 5, 837 77.4 
216, 639 162,013 33.7 Weymouth T. 48, 177 32, 690 47.4 
135, 601 108, 876 24.5 Plymouth County ( 74, 290 43,914 69.2 
81, 038 „137 52. 5 uxbury 4,727 3,167 49.3 
212, 136 160, 980 31.8 Hanover Township 5, 923 3, 389 74.8 
212, 136 160, 980 31.8 T. 15,378 10, 665 44.2 
291, 984 228, 309 27.9 Hull Township 7.055 3,379 108.6 
291, 984 228,309 27.9 Marshfield Township.. 6, 748 3, 287 106.8 
YAM 1,727,023 | 1,405,399 22.9 Norwell To 3 5, 207 2, 515 107.0 
939, 024 949, 708 —1.1 Pembroke To 4,919 2, 579 90.7 
206, 634 117, 392 76.0 Rockland To 13, 119 8, 900 46.4 
492, 428 270, 273 82.2 Scituate Townshi 11, 214 5, 993 87.1 
52, 785 44, 907 17.5 Suffolk County. 791, 32 896,615 | —11.7 
36, 152 23,119 56.4 Boston Ci 697, 197 801,444 | —13.0 
9 230, 058 158, 236 45.4 Chelsea City, 33, 749 38,912 | —13.3 
230, 058 158, 236 45.4 Revere Cit; 40, 080 36, 763 9.0 
107, 042 88, 461 21.0 Winthrop 20, 303 19, 496 4.1 
8 107,042 88, 401 21.0 || Bridge o T OSONA 337, 983 275, 888 22.5 
306, 016 235, 650 29.9 ld County (part) - 200, 321 249, 018 10.0 
Saige ose teen 245, 659 195, 083 25.9 Bridgeport 156, 748 158, 709 —1.2 
60, 357 40, 567 48.8 Shelton City 18, 190 12, 604 43,3 
C 79, 016 55, 875 41.4 Easton To 3, 407 2,165 57.4 
79, O16 55, 875 41.4 Fairfield T. 46, 183 30, 489 51.5 
283, 600 246, 834 14.9 Monroe Township... 6, 402 2, 892 121.4 
212, 661 184, 698 15.1 Stratford Township. 45,012 33, 428 34.7 
37,802 30,166 25.3 Trumbull Towns 20, 379 8, 641 135.8 
33, 137 31, 970 3.7 New Haven Coun 41, 662 26, 870 55.1 
634, 864 558, 928 13.6 Milford To 41, 662 20, 870 55.1 
634, 864 568, 928 13.6 1 149, 458 119, 728 24.8 
93, 460 70, 649 32.3 Bristol County (part) 9, 078 6, 244 45.4 
93, 460 70, 649 32.3 Easton To 9, 078 6, 244 45.4 
5 2, 595, 481 2, 414, 368 7.5 Norfolk County ; 20, 629 18, 812 49.4 
308, 051 269, 584 14,3 Avon Township 4, 301 2, 666 61.3 
36, 108 28, 884 25.0 8 16, 328 11, 146 46.5 
94, 478 99, 738 —5.3 Plymou 119, 751 99, 672 20.1 
32, 202 22, 645 42.2 B 72, 813 62, 860 13.8 
9 ——— 89, 211 41, 880 —6.4 10, 607 7.152 48. 3 
21, 926 15,720 39.5 10, 276 9, 512 8.0 
5, 488 2, 764 98.6 6, 139 4,412 39.1 
8, 398 3, 927 113.9 4, 370 3, 264 33.9 
3, 932 2, 868 37.1 5, 061 4, 059 24.7 
18, 521 13, 765 34.6 || Whitman Township 10, 485 8, 413 24.6 
3, 718 2, 916 27.5 151, 098 125, 170 20.7 
satay 3, 960 2, 679 47.8 Fe Ratan IIE Ne Ae 151, 098 125, 170 20.7 
1 20, 666 17, 162 20.4 1. 300, 957 1, 069, 230 20. C 
13,294 11, 580 14.8 1, 064, 688 899, 238 18.4 
3.351 1,412 137.3 242, 269 189, 992 27.5 
2, 798 1, 644 70.2 340, 345 283, 194 20. 2 
975, 287 856, 099 13.9 840, 345 283, 194 20. 2 
107, 716 120,740 | —10.8 136, 899 104, 274 31.3 
43, 544 45, 982 —5.3 136, 899 104, 274 31.3 
57, 676 59, 804 —3.6 182, 436 106, 100 24.8 
64, 971 66, 113 —1.7 132. 436 106, 100 24.8 
29, 619 26, 988 9.7 254, 578 195, 107 30.5 
92, 384 81, 994 12.7 38, 196 „251 26.3 
94, 697 102, 351 —7.5 216, 382 164, 856 31.3 
55, 413 47, 187 17.4 || Charleston, W. Va 252, 925 239, 629 5.5 
31,214 20, 492 52.3 252,925 239, 629 5.5 
49, 953 44, 353 12,6 || Charlotte, N. C. 316, 781 239, 086, 32.5 
7,779 3, 500 122.3 272,111 197, 052 38.1 
SSQSRUETNEN, D EAA 10, 969 5, 234 109.6 ‘Onion County? ceca nse ees 44, 670 42, 034 6.3 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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Exuisit 1—Continued 


TABLE 1.—1960 and 1950 population of standard metropolitan statistical areas in the United States as defined on Oct. 18, 1968—Continued 
[Asterisk (*) identifies additions to standard metropolitan statistical areas as defined for 1960 census. Minus sign (—) denotes decrease] 


Standard metropolitan statistical area 


246, 453 14.9 416, 239 306, 757 
208, 255 14.2 374, 313 270, 963 38.1 
38, 198 18.5 Lapeer 41, 926 35, 794 17. 
5, 177,868 20.1 || Fort Lauder: 333, 946 83, 933 297.9 
4, 508, 792 13.8 B 333, 946 83, 933 297.9 
154, 599 102.8 135, 110 141, 978 —4.8 
150, 388 38. 5 21,318 22, 727 —6.2 
179, 097 64.0 66, 685 64, 202 3.9 
50, 656 66.2 29, 106 35,276 | —17.5 
134,336 42.6 18, 001 19, 773 —9. 0 
1,023, 245 24.0 232, 196 183, 722 26.4 
42, 182 90.9 232, 196 183, 722 26.4 
723, 952 19.4 573.215 392, 643 46.0 
38, 505 70.7 34, 720 31, 390 10.6 
25, 141 14.1 538, 495 361, 253 49.1 
13,015 68.6 365, 945 276, 515 32.3 
76, 196 13.9 365, 945 276, 515 32.3 
104, 254 15.8 96, 980 93, 892 3.3 
1, 532, 574 24.6 96, 980 93, 892 3.3 
1, 389, 532 18.6 140, 364 113, 066 24.1 
26, 646 78.5 140, 364 113, 066 24.1 
75, 979 95.7 573, 548 408, 228 40.5 
65, 40,417 61.6 513, 269 368, 152 39.4 
143, 74, 523 92.9 60, 279 40, 076 50.4 
143, 742 74, 523 92.9 461, 906 362, 043 27.6 
260, 828 186, 844 39.6 363, 187 288, 292 26.0 
60, 726 44,279 37.1 98, 719 73,751 33.9 
200, 102 142, 565 40.4 73, 418 53, 027 38.5 
217, 985 170, 541 27.8 73, 418 53, 027 38.5 
13,011 12, 149 7.1 125,082 98, 314 27.2 
158, 623 118, 028 34.4 125, 082 98, 314 27.2 
46, 351 40, 364 14.8 246, 520 29.0 
754, 924 563, 040 34.1 246, 520 29.0 
36, 107 30, 278 19.3 255, 806 22.9 
682, 962 503, 410 35.7 209, 776 24.8 
35, 855 29, 352 22.2 46, 030 14.9 
221, 573 165, 471 33.9 199, 076 35.2 
221, 573 165, 471 33.9 199, 076 35.2 
1, 083, 601 743, 501 45.7 371, 653 17.2 
41, 247 41, 692 —1.1 124, 816 32.1 
951, 527 614, 799 54.8 220, 255 11.4 
47, 432 41, 365 14.7 26, 582 7.3 
43, 395 45, 645 —4.9 549, 249 30.8 
319, 375 280, 748 13.8 508, 868 28.5 
119, 067 100, 698 18.2 162, 178 —8.6 
49, 317 46, 492 6.1 5,273 66.3 
150, 991 133, 558 13.1 13, 613 136.9 
727, 121 545, 723 33.2 4, 783 32.4 
94, 642 58, 892 60.7 2, 434 83.4 
72,901 61, 309 18.9 43, 977 29, 933 46.9 
527, 080 398, 441 32.3 7, 500 4,859 54.4 
32, 498 27, 081 20.0 31,464 15, 464 103. 5 
118, 257 98, 853 19.6 10,813 7,026 53.9 
118, 257 98, 853 19.6 14, 497 8, 818 64.4 
929, 383 612, 128 51.8 4, 968 2, 693 84.5 
120, 206 40, 234 199. 0 42,102 34,116 23.4 
113, 426 52,125 | 117.6 17, 664 9,110 93.9 
74, 254 48, 296 53.7 7,404 5, 108 44.9 
493, 887 415, 786 18.8 10, 138 4,822 110.2 
127, 520 55, 687 129. 0 9,460 4,066 132.7 
266, 315 226, 010 17.8 6,779 4,895 38.5 
266, 315 226, 010 17.8 62, 382 44, 402 40.5 
3, 762,360 | 3,016, 197 24.7 20, 561 12, 533 64.1 
405, 804 184, 961 119.4 19, 467 11, 833 64.5 
690, 259 396, 001 74.3 11,411 5, 221 118.6 
2, 666,297 | 1,435, 235 9.5 6, 780 4, 286 58.2 
8, 0048 71, 337 12.2 6, 780 4,286 58.2 
80, 048 71,337 12.2 33, 601 19, 570 71. 7 
276, 596 252, 777 9.4 1,771 1,034 71.3 
231, 588 206, 062 12.4 2, 933 1,279 129.3 
45, 008 46,715 —3.7 6, 356 4,043 57.2 
111, 995 101, 639 10.2 5, 580 3,099 80.1 
111, 995 101, 639 10.2 16, 961 10,115 67.7 
314, 070 194, 968 61.1 500, 409 353, 020 41.8 
314, 070 194, 968 61.1 500, 409 353, 020 41.8 
250, 682 219, 388 14.3 1, 243, 158 806, 701 54.1 
250, 682 219, 388 14.3 1, 243, 158 806, 701 54.1 
162, 890 125, 776 29.5 254, 780 245, 795 3.7 
162, 890 125, 776 29.5 108, 202 108, 035 2 
222, 890 212, 664 4.8 38, 977 38, 696 7 
165, 794 160, 422 3.3 52, 163 49, 949 44 
23, 577 21, 527 9.5 55, 438 49,115 12.9 
Henderson C: 33, 519 30, 715 9.1 153, 861 108, 669 41.6 
` 138, 156 137, 298 0.6 36, 513 35, 766 21 
Bristol County, Mass. (part, 128, 695 131, 639 —22 117, 348 72, 903 61.0 
Fall River City. 99, 942 111,963 | —10.7 916, 932 703, 129 30,4 
Somerset Township.. 12, 196 8, 566 42.4 40, 132 28, 491 40.9 
Township. 9, 916 6, 121 62.0 20, 665 20, 332 31.1 
6, 641 4, 989 33.1 40, 896 24, 594 66.3 
9, 461 5, 659 67.2 43, 704 26, 183 66. 9 
9, 461 5, 659 67.2 697, 567 551, 777 26.4 
= 106, 027 89, 240 18.8 33, 875 23, 726 42.8 
66, 947 58, 877 13.7 34, 093 28, 026 21.6 
39, 080 30, 363 23.7 181, 994 107, 925 22.3 
90, 158 80, 528 12.0 181, 994 107, 925 22.3 
8, 852 7, 088 24.9 221, 367 171, 045 20.4 
22 re —. 187, 045 142, 164 31.6 
81, 306 73, 440 10.7 on Myo 5 
43, 021 42, 691 .8 49.8 
27, 929 24, 075 16.0 455, 411 
6, 334 3, 906 62,2 610, 734 —5.7 
4,022 2, 768 45.3 610, 734 -5.7 
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Exursit 1—Continued 


TABLE 1.—1960 and 1950 population of standard metropolitan statistical areas in the United States as defined on Oct. 18, 1963—Continued 
[Asterisk (*) identifies additions to standard metropolitan statistical areas as defined for 1960 census. Minus sign (—) denotes decrease] 


Standard metropolitan statistical area 1960 1950 Standard metropolitan statistical area 1960 1950 eront 
Feen E E EEE 280,733 | 291,354 | —3:6 || Memphis, Tenn.-Ark 674,583 | 529,577 27.4 
Cam County 203, 283 209, 541 —3.0 Shelby County, Tenn_ 627, 017 482, 393 30.0 
Somerset County 77,450 $1, 813 —5. 3 Orittenden County, Ark 47, 564 47,184 0.8 
„Mich 169,712 | 120,707 33.9 51,850 44,088 | 17.6 
County 169,712 | 129,707 33.9 51, 850 44.088 17.6 
Kansas City, Mo.-Kans 1, 092, 545 655 28.7 51, 850 44, 088 17.6 
Cass County, Mo.“ 29, 702 19,325 | 53.7 935,047 | 495,084] 88.9 
Clay County, Mo. 87, 474 45, 221 93.4 935, 047 495, 084 88. 9 
Jackson County, M 622,732 | 541,085 | 15.1 67, 717 25,785 102.6 
Platte County, Mo 23, 350 14.973 55.9 67, 717 25,785 | 162.6 
Johnson County, Kans 143, 792 62, 129.0 1, 232, 731 980, 309 25.7 
dotte County, Kans_ 185,495 | 165,318 | 122 1,036,041 | 671,047 18.0 
9 100, 615 75,238 | 33.7 38, 441 23,361 | 64.6 
100, 615 75,238 | 33.7 158, 249 85,901 84.2 
GR 368,080 | 337, 105 9.2 1, 482, 1,151,653 | 28.8 
250,523 | 223.007 12.3 842,854 | 676,579 | 24.6 
84, 656 87,743 484.6 422,525 | 355,332 | 18.9 
84, 656 87,743 | 40.6 ington 52, 432 34,544 | 51.8 
145, 475 89, 62.3 || Mobile, Ala 363,389 | 272,102 | 33.5 
145, 475 89, 62.3 Baldwin Coun! 49, 088 40,997 | 19.7 
978,359 | 234,717 18.6 314,301 | 281,105 36.6 
— ES W 
. $ 1 74.713 38.1 
1 waj al % wa m 
211,296 | 172,941 | 22.2 169,210 | 138,965} 21.8 
FETH 64, 791 56, 141 15.4 110, 90,253 22.9 
64.701 80,141 16.4 Delaware County 110, 938 90,253 | 22.9 
127, 016 48,289 | 163.0 || Muskegon-Muskegon Heights, Mich. 149.943 121,545 23.4 
127, 016 48,289 1503.0 Muskegon County... 149,943 | 121,545 | 23.4 
„1360 190, 428 4.6 || Nashville, Fenn 463,628 | 3881600 21:5 
185,592 | 182, 368 L8 309,743 | 321,758 | 24.2 
70, 933 80,536 | —11.9 36, 217 33, 533 8.0 
46, 346 47,280 | —2.0 668 28, 318 5.1 
17, 134 12,437 | 37.8 143,176 | 141,884 8 
1 gw) 8 1 a E 
, U P: = 

3.261 2.804 106.3 5, 755 r 2401 30.8 
psn. 28, 114 24.477 14.9 pa 14, 607 11.118 31.4 
North Andover Township. 5 10, 8,485 28.6 Fairhaven Township... 14, 339 12,764 12.3 
West Newbury Township“ 1, 1, 598 15.4 5, 998 4,515 32.8 
gham Count: A 13, 8,00 68.0 2, 881 2.20 28.0 
1,419 1,173 21.0 3,117 2,265 37.6 
2) 915 2,82 40.0 129,397 104.251 24.1 
9,210 4805| 91.7 129, 104,251 | 24.1 
. , 803 55,165 | 64.6 82, 201 73.720 JI. 5 
90, 803 55,165 | 64.6 11, 250 7,470 | 50.6 
TRE 70,295 68, 426 2.7 13,149 „94 | 31.6 

70, 295 68, 426 2.7 22.707 13.061 74. 
24.440 23.134 5.7 320, 836 04 175 
40, 804 40,974 | —0.4 320, 836 220% ins 
5, 042 4.318 16.8 152,048 | 164,43 —7.5 
131,906 | 100,740 30.9 2, 384 1,318 | 80.9 
1% ae Be A aime) ae 
103, 691 88,183 | 17.6 7.918 8002 bea 
OR 155, 272 119, 742 29.7 1, 056 29,715 38.2 
155,272 | 119,742 | 29.7 6,771 2,017 235.7 
242,980 | 196,685] 23.5 15, 985 9. 68.7 
242,980 | 190,685 223.5 547 3. 181.0 
217,500 148,102 46.8 002 32,010 | 34.3 
217,500 | 148,162 46.8 É 2. 83.0 
6,038,771 | 4,151,687 | 45.5 170,981 | 134,612 227.0 
6,038,771 | 4, 151, 687 45.5 170, 981 134,612 | 27.0 
P 725,139 | 5576, 25.7 34, 182 3,551] 11.9 
ounty, 610,947 | 484,615 28.1 38 37, 633 2.3 
| Clark County, , 795 48, 29.9 38, 506 23,420| 64.4 
Floyd County, Ind 51,397 43,955 | 16.9 6,782 3.870 75.2 
| Mass 164,243 | 140,249 17.1 6, 472 5,728 | 13.0 
Middlesex G 164,248 | 140,249) 17.1 Groton Township. 29, 937 21,898 | 36.7 
Lowell City 92, 107 9| —5.3 Ledyard Township 5, 895 1,749 | 208.5 
17, 867 14,101 | 60.9 Lisbon Township“. 2.019 1.282 57.5 
15,130 ; 60.8 Montville Townshi; 7,759 4,766 62.8 
Dracut Township 13, 674 57.8 Old Lyme To ae 3, 068 2,141 | 43.3 
15, 902 7,505} 111.9 Preston Township 4) 992 775 181.2 
‘Tynes 2,302 2,050) 60.4 Stonington Township-- 13, 969 11.801 18.4 
Lubbock, Ter. 271 101,048 | 54.7 Waterford Towns 15.201 2150 68.1 
Lubbock 156,271 | 101,048 | 54.7 907,123 | 712,393] 27.3 
Lynchburg, va 110, 701 930 14.2 208, 769 103,873 101.0 
Lynchburg City » 790 47, 727 14.8 627, 525 570, 445 10.0 
Amherst 22, 953 20, 332 12.9 32. 186 11,087 | 190.8 
Campbell Count 32, 958 28,877 | 14.1 38.643 25, 988 443.2 
Macon. Gd 180,403 | 135,043] 33.6 10,694,633 | 9,555,943 | 11.9 
Bibb County 141, 249 114, 079 23.8 7,781, 984 | 7,981,957] —1.4 
Houston County. 39, 154 20, 964 86.8 1,424, 815 1, 481, 277 -18 
adison, Vis. 222,005 189.357 1.1 2 627,319 | 2,738,175 | —4.0 
Dane — 25 222, 095 169, 357 31.1 1,698, 281 1. 680, 101 —13.4 
Manchester, N. H.. 102,801 : 10.2 1, 809, 578 1,550, 840 16.7 
99, 148 90, 546 9.5 221,901 "191,555 | 16.9 

Manchester City 88, 282 82, 732 6.7 1 1 g 785 

Bedford 3, 636 2176| 67.1 4200271 1" 073; 13 
7, 230 5,638 | 28.2 136, 803 80,276 88.2 
Merrimack 3.713 2.792 3.0 666,784 | 270,120 141,5 
3,713 792| 33.0 808,891 | 625,816 | 29.3 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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Exursit 1—Continued 


TABLE 1—1960 and 1950 population of standard metropolitan statistical areas in the United States as defined on Oct. 18, 1963—Continued 
[Asterisk (*) identifies additions to standard metropolitan statistical areas as defined for 1960 census. Minus sign (—) denotes decrease] 


Standard metropolitan statistical area 1960 1950 Percent Standard metropolitan statistical area 1960 1950 Percent 
increase increase 
fi 1,689,420 | 1, 468, 458 15.0 || Providence-Pawtucket, R.I.-Mass.—Continued 
Essex County. 923, 545 905, 1.9 Providence County, R. I.—Continued 
Morris County. 261, 620 164, 371 59. 2 Johnston Township 17, 160 12, 725 34.9 
Union Count 504, 255 398, 138 26.7 Lincoln Township 13, 551 11, 270 20.2 
Ne 224, 503 154, 977 44.9 North Providence Township.. 18, 13, 927 30.8 
ampton City 89,258 | 260,904 46.3 North Smithfield Township 7, 632 5,720 33.3 
Ne News 113, 662 4 82, 233 38.2 Smithfield 8 1 —— 9, 442 6, 690 41.1 
York County 1, 583 11, 750 83.7 County, R.I. ( 22, 421 17, 098 31.1 
Norfolk-Portsmouth, 578, 507 446, 200 29.7 N: tt To 3, 444 2, 288 50.5 
Ch 73, 647 110,371 | —33.3 North Kingstown Township. 18, 977 14,810 28.1 
304, 869 213, 513 42.8 Bristol County, Mass. (part) 55, 247 45, 759 20.7 
114, 773 80,039 | 4.4 Attleboro Ssty 27, 118 23,809 | 13.9 
85, 218 42, 277 101.6 North Attleboro Township. 14, 777 12, 146 21.7 
96, 756 65, 685 47.3 Rehoboth Township“ 4, 953 3, 700 33.9 
96, 756 65, 685 47.3 wnshi; 8, 399 6, 104 37.6 
67,775 49, 460 37.0 , 799 19, 566 42.1 
20, 955 11, 667 79. 6 6,774 4,100 65.2 
8, 026 4, 558 76.1 10, 530 8,037 31.0 
90, 995 42, 102 116. 1 3,810 2, 088 82.5 
90, 995 42, 102 116.1 6, 685 5, 341 25. 2 
110, 744 83. 319 32.9 6, 697 6, 660 0.6 
110, 744 83, 319 32.9 5,130 4, 968 3.3 
511, 833 392, 439 30. 4 1, 567 1,692 —7.4 
24, 727 25, 644 —3.6 106, 991 81, 912 30.6 
47, 600 41, 443 14.9 106, 991 81, 912 30.6 
439, 506 325, 352 35.1 118, 707 90, 188 31.6 
457, 873 366, 395 25.0 118, 707 90, 188 31.6 
343, 490 281, 020 22.2 141, 781 109, 585 20.4 
Sarpy County, Nebr. 31, 281 15, 693 99.3 141, 781 109, 585 29. 4 
Pottawattamie County, Iowa... 83, 102 69, 682 19.3 169, 082 136, 450 23.9 
Orlando, Fla 318, 487 141, 833 124.6 9, 082 136, 450 23.9 
Orange County 263, 540 114, 950 129.3 275, 414 255, 740 7.7 
Seminole County 54, 947 26, 883 104.4 275, 414 255, 740 7.7 
Paterson-Clifton-Passale, 1, 186, 874 876, 232 35. 5 84, 743 50, 205. 68.8 
Bergen County... 780, 255 539, 139 44.7 84, 743 50, 205 68.8 
Passaic County. 406, 618 337, 093 20. 6 438, 044 350, 035 24.6 
Pensacola, Fla 203, 376 131, 260 54.9 219, 958 230, 310 —4.5 
scambia County... 178, 829 112, 706 54.2 71, 197 40, 400 76.2 
Santa Rosa County- 29, 547 18,554 59.2 „550 21, 985 25.3 
im, US es 313, 412 271, 847 15.3 117, 339 57, 340 104.6 
Peoria County 189, 044 174, 347 8.4 58, 803 133, 407 19.0 
zewell Count; 99, 789 76, 165 81.0 97, 110 91, 921 5.6 
Woodford Count: 24, 579 21, 335 15.2 61, 693 41, 486 43.7 
agree on Pa. N 4,342,897 | 3,671,048 18.3 732, 588 615, 044 19.1 
Bucks County, Pa. 308, 567 144, 620 113.4 44,053 40, 257 9.4 
Chester County, Pa. 210, 608 159, 141 32.3 586, 387 487, 632 20.3 
Delaware County, Pa. 553, 154 414, 234 33.5 34, 159 29, 832 14.5 
Mon 516, 682 353, 068 46.3 67,989 57, 323 18.6 
Phil 2,002,512 | 2,071,605 —3.3 || Rockford, III 230,001 | 169, 455 35.8 
Burlington 224, 499 135, 910 65.2 || Boone County“. 20, 326 17, 070 19.1 
Camden County, N.J. 392, 035 300, 743 30.4 200, 765 152, 385 87.7 
Gloucester County, N 134, 840 91,727 47.0 || Sacramento, Calf 625, 503 359, 429 74.0 
Phoenix, Aria 663, 510 331, 770 100.0 || Placer County“ 56, 998 41,649 36.9 
663, 510 331,770 100.0 502, 778 277, 140 81.4 
— 2,405,435 | 2,213,236 8.7 — 65,727 40,640 | 61.7 
1,628,587 | 1,515, 237 7.5 || Saginaw, Mich 190, 752 153, 515 24.3 
206, 948 175,192 18.1 190, 752 153, 515 24.3 
217, 271 209, 3.6 || St. Joseph, Mo 90, 581 96, 826 —6.4 
352, 629 313,179 12.6 90, 581 96,826 | —6.4 
76, 772 68, 11.9 || St. Louis, Mo.-Ill__.__ 2, 104,669 | 1,755,334 19.9 
76, 772 68, 636 11.9 St. Louis City, Mo. 750, 026 856,796 | —12.5 
57,879 53, 348 8.5 Franklin Co 44, 566 36, 046 23.6 
6, 436 4,772 34.9 66, 377 38, 007 74.6 
2, 933 2, 060 41.8 52, 970 29, 834 77.5 
5,271 4,820 9.4 703, 532 406, 349 73.1 
4, 253 3, 627 17.3 224, 689 182, 307 23.2 
139, 122 133, 983 3.8 262, 509 205, 995 27.4 
139, 122 133, 983 3.8 447,795 305, 762 46.5 
72, 566 77, 634 —6.5 64, 760 30, 867 109.8 
22, 788 21, 866 4.2 383, 035 274,895 |, 39.3 
13, 820 12, 284 12.5 64, 630 58, 929 9.7 
5, 505 3, 816 44.3 64, 630 58, 929 9.7 
2, 765 2,030 36.2 716,168 525, 852 30.2 
5,970 4.342 37.6 687, 151 500, 460 87.3 
5, 767 4, 742 21.6 29, 017 25, 392 14.3 
. 6,418 4, 600 39.5 809, 782 451, 688 79.3 
r a ie aan e is 
* y „ W 
113, 038 80,710 30.4 1, 033, 011 85 808 85.5 
522, 813 471, 587 10.9 San Diego County 1, 033, O11 556, 808 85.5 
237 61,269 50,5 2, 648, 762 | 2,135, 934 24.0 
„ 809 85, 307 10.0 908, 209 740,315 22.7 
821, 101 763, 902 7.5 409, 030 298, 984 36.8 
37,146 29, 079 27.7 146, 820 85, 619 71.5 
13, 826 8, 246 67.7 740, 316 775, 357 -46 
14, 570 12, 320 18.3 4, 387 235, 659 88.6 
8, 750 8, 513 2.8 642, 315 290, 547 121.1 
111, 450 76, 916 44.9 642,315 290, 547 121.1 
It 68, 504 43, 59.2 168, 962 98, 220 72.0 
Coventry Toynship 15,432 9, 869 56.4 168, 962 98, 220 72.0 
East Greenwich Township. 6,100 4,923 23.9 188, 299 151, 481 24.3 
West Warwick Township 21,414 19, 096 12,1 188, 299 151, 481 2 2 
Ne County, R. I. 5 2, 267 2, 068 9.6 234, 531 396 9 
amestown Township. 2,267 2,068 9.6 234, 631 257,396 | —8.9 
Providence ae 558, 074 566, 756 —-1.5 1, 107, 213 844, 572 31.1 
Central Falls {ty * 19, 858 23,550 | —15,7 O14 732, 992 27.6 
Cranston City 66, 766 55, 060 21.3 172, 199 111, 580 54.3 
East Providence City. 41,955 35, 871 17.0 281, 481 216, 686 29.9 
Pawtucket City. 81, 001 81, 436 —0.5 „622 40, 43.6 
vidence City „498 248,674 | —16.6 859 176, 547 26.8 
‘Woonsocket City- ', 080 50, 211 —6.2 ty, 120,017 114, 318 5.0 
Burrillville Township.. 9,119 8, 774 3.9 Woodbury County, Iowa. 107, 849 103, 917 3.8 
Cumberland Township 18, 792 12, 842 46. 3 Dakota County, Nebr.“ 2.5.2." 12, 108 10, 401 17.9 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Exmipit 1—Continued 


TABLE 1.—1960 and 1950 population of standard metropolitan statistical areas in the United States as defined on Oct. 18, 1968 Continued 
[Asterisk (*) identifies additions to standard metropolitan statistical areas as defined for 1960 census. Minus sign (—) denotes decrease) 


Standard metropolitan statistical area 1960 1950 poner Standard metropolitan statistical area 


86, 575 70, 910 22:1. |) Tyr TOE ęꝓ Ä . ĩQ%] s a 86, 350 74, 701 15.6 
86, 575 70, 910 22.1 Smith County... 86, 350 74, 701 15.6 
057 234, 526 15.6 || Utica-Romie, N. 330, 771 284, 262 16. 4 
443 29, 468 10.1 66, 370 61, 407 8.1 
238, 614 205, 058 16.4 264, 401 222, 855 18,6 
278, 333 221, 561 25.6 || Vallejo-Napa, 200, 487 151, 436 32.4 
278, 333 221, 561 25.6 apa 65, 890 46, 603 41.4 
146, 539 131,484 11.5 Solano 134, 597 104, 833 28.4 
, 539 131, 484 11.5 || Waco, Tex 150, 091 130, 194 15.3 
126, 276 104, 823 20.5 McLennan County- 150, 091 130, 194 15.3 
126, 276 104, 823 20.5 || Washington, D.C.-Md, 2,001,897 | 1,464, 089 36.7 
440 111, 661 17.7 Washington, D. CC 763, 956 802, 178 —4.8 
131, 440 111, 661 17.7 Montgomery County, Md 340, 928 164, 401 107.4 
493, 999 422, 163 17.0 Prince Geo: oe Oto Må.. 357, 395 194, 182 84.1 
422, 254 361, 724 16.7 Alexandria 8 91, 023 61, 787 47.3 
61, 553 49, 211 25.1 13, 585 1, 946 598. 1 
52, 689 54, 661 3.6 10, 192 7, 535 35.3 
174, 463 162, 399 7.4 163, 401 185, 449 20.6 
26, 302 20, 962 25. 5 261, 417 96, 611 179.0 
15, 718 10, 166 54.6 185, 548 157, 220 18.0 
10, 294 4, 881 110.9 24, 507 18, 159 35.5 
2, 345 1,322 77.4 850 4, 896 19.5 
10, 565 6, 508 62.3 14, 837 10, 699 38.7 
13, 805 8, 660 59. 4 3, 910 2, 504 52.5 
6, 712 6, 125 9.6 160, 951 139, 061 15.7 
10, 358 9, 533 8.7 107, 130 104, 477 2.5 
5, 139 2, 855 80, 0 19,511 17, 455 11.8 
24, 924 20, 438 21.9 2, 2,067 39.6 
7, 387 4, 003 84. 5 13, 383 6, 205 112.6 
64, 660 54, 402 18.9 4, 785 8, 318 44.2 
30, 058 29, 063 3.4 4, 367 1,896 130.3 
12, 326 10, 604 15.3 8, 889 8, 553 150.2 
4, 221 1, 861 126.8 122, 482 100, 448 21.9 
3, 099 2, 639 17.4 122, 482 100, 448 21.9 
14, 956 10, 145 47.4 228, 016 114, 688 98.9 
3, 383 3, 406 —.7 228, 106 114, 688 98.9 
3, 383 8, 406 — 7 190, 342 196, 305 —3.0 
3, 702 2, 631 40.7 68, 437 71, 672 —4.5 
3. 702 2, 631 40.7 38, 041 36, 893 3.1 
178, 409 134, 896 32.3 83, 864 87, 740 —4.4 
178, 400 134, 896 $2.3 381, 626 253, 291 50.7 
92,713 74, 293 24.8 38, 395 31,001 23.0 
18,437 11,767 56.7 343, 231 222, 290 54.4 
53, 798 40, 835 31.7 120, 688 105, 309 23.1 
13, 466 8, 001 68.3 6, 110 6,816 | —10.4 
167, 756 157, 787 6.3 123, 528 98, 493 25.4 
99, 201 96, 495 2.8 346, 972 302,241 | —11.5 
28, 940 26, 904 7.6 346,972 | 392,241 | —11.5 
39, 615 34, 388 15.2 414, 565 301, 743 37.4 
249, 089 200, 750 24.5 307, 446 218, 879 40.5 
249, 989 200, 750 24.5 || Cecil County, Md 48, 408 33, 356 45.1 
563, 781 465, 114 21.2 58, 711 49, 508 18.6 
54, 635 46,214 18,2 189, 428 146, 135 20.6 
423, 028 341,719 23.8 189, 428 146, 135 29.6 
86, 118 77, 181 11.6 || Worcester, Mass 328, 898 306, 269 7.4 
321, 590 275, 876 16.6 328, 898 306, 269 7.4 
321, 590 275, 876 16.6 186, 587 203, 486 —8.3 
772, 453 409, 1 88.8 14, 047 8, 840 58.9 
397, 788 249, 804 59.2 1, 742 1,349 29.1 
374, 665 150, 249 135.3 2, 367 1,700 39.2 
172, 069 172, 468 —0.2 1, 751 1, 567 11.7 
24, 207 23, 918 1.2 1, 533 1.243 23.3 
21, 721 23, 667 —8.2 Grafton Township. 10, 627 8, 281 28.3 
17, 683 19,723 | —10.3 Holden Township. 10,117 5, 975 69.3 
108, 458 105, 160 3.1 8,177 6, 029 35.6 
91, 657 94, 580 —8. 1 9, 623 8, 347 15.3 
59, 971 61, 966 —3.2 6, 687 3,122 114.2 
31, 686 82, 614 —2.8 10. 800 10, 476 3.1 
630, 647 530, 822 18.8 3, 616 3,444 5.0 
456, 931 395, 551 15.5 9, 282 5, 851 58.6 
72, 506 59, 605 21.8 2,399 1, 066 125.0 
101, 120 75, 666 33.6 16, 622 10, 594 56.9 
141, 286 105, 418 34.0 7, 838 7, 027 11.5 
141, 286 105, 418 34.0 3, 193 2,166 47.4 
266, 392 229, 15.9 3, 638 3,102 17.3 
266, 392 220, 781 15,9 3,127 2, 656 17.7 
265, 660 141, 216 88.1 borough 9, 599 7.878 30.1 
265, 660 141, 216 88,1 West Boylston ‘Towns 5, 526 2, 570 115.0 
418, 974 327, 900 D 290.242 246, 934 17.5 
40, 495 43, 143 —6.1 County“. 51, 906 44,197 17.4 
82, 441 33, 071 —1.9 York County 238, 336 202, 737 17.6 
346, 038 251, 686 37.5 || Y wn- Warren, Ohio. 509, 006 416, 544 22.2 
109, 047 94, 092 15.9 aho! County... 300, 480 257, 629 16.6 
109, 047 94, 092 15.9 Trum 8 208, 526 158, 915 31.2 


New area formed by detachment of Orange County from Los Angeles-Long Beach $ Po — 45 morn is that of South 3 City and Norfolk County, which were 


consolidated own 0 Cit: 
3 New area. 6 Popelation: shown that of Vgl Boe Beach City and Princess Anne County, which 
3 Includes m (55, pth re Elizabeth City County which was consolidated with were 5 
Hampton between 1 d 1960. 1 New area od by detachment of Solano County from San Francisco-Oakland 
population. (39,878 ) of Warwick County which was consolidated with SMB8A anes addition of 
Newport News City between 1950 and 1960, Fairfax Towns p became independent city after Apr. 1, 1960; 1950 population 


205 from 150 S atin of Fairfax County. 
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TABLE 2.—1960 and 1950 population inside and outside central city or cities of standard metropolitan statistical areas in the United States 
as defined on Oct. 18, 1963 


[Minus sign (—) denotes decrease, Percent not shown where less than 0.1] 


Standard metropolitan statistical area 


United States (216 areas) . 115, 795, 265 | 91,568,113 | 26.5 || Brockton, Mass 149, 458 119, 728 24.8 
25 55 5 a fe) a 

eee A E ka pene a utside central c; . . 
25 47.4 || Brownsville, Harlingen-San Benito, Tex 151, 098 125,170 20.7 
40.8 In central cities.. N 105, 669 72, 566 45.6 
98.3 040 36, 066 33.2 
—24.9 41,207 23, 229 77.4 
27. 7 10,422 13,271 23.7 
5.7 , 429 52, 604 13.6 
58.0 1,306,957 | 1,089,230 20.0 
73.5 759 580, 132 —8.2 
79. 4 774, 108 509, 098 62.1 
58.8 „345 283, 194 20.2 
11.6 ton 113, 631 116, 912 —2.8 
—6.8 Outside central city 226, 714 166, 282 36.3 
—3.9 || Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 136, 899 104, 274 31.3 
—11.0 Cedar Rapids... 92, 035 72, 296 27.3 
—6.7 Outside central city... 44, 804 31, 978 40.3 
30,4 || Champaign-Urbana, 182, 436 106, 100 24.8 
80.0 In cen ties 70.877 62, 397 23.2 
107.8 Champaign, -..... 49, 583 39, 563 25.3 
24.9 Urbana. .......... 27, 204 22, 834 19,5 
12.4 Outside central cities 55, 559 43, 703 27.1 
3,3 || Charleston, S. C. 254, 578 195, 107 30.5 
1.5 Cc 65, 925 70, 174 —6.1 
13.7 188, 653 124, 933 51.0 
—10.6 || Charleston, 252, 925 239, 629 5.5 
20.7 Cc 85, 796 78, 501 16.7 
—1.6 0 167, 129 166, 128 6 
—10.1 || Charlotte, 316, 781 239, 086 82.5 
8.9 otte 201, 664 134, 042 50. 4 
e aea ets] dg 

z enn., an 
—10.6 60} 130, 009 131, 041 —.8 
225.6 158, 160 115, 412 82.7 
380.8 || Chicago, III 6,220,913 | 5, 177, 868 20.1 
615.7 || Chicago........... 8, 550, 404 | 3, 620, 962 —1.9 
120.4 || Outside central eit y 2, 670, 509 | 1, 556, 006 71.5 
ESI 023, 
1,268,479 | 1, 245 24.0 
39.6 502, 550 503, 998 —0. 3 
21.7 765, 929 519, 247 47.5 
4.6 1,909, 483 | 1, 632, 674 24.6 
13.6 876, 050 914, 808 —4.2 
—2.1 Outside central city. ->.> 1, 033, 433 617, 766 67.3 
Clifton. Sees Paterson-Clifton-Passaic, N.J.) 
Colorado 89 143, 742 74, 523 92.9 
726, 39.9 70, 194 45, 472 54.4 
331, 47.1 73, 548 29, 051 153.2 
395, 33.9 260, 828 186, 844 39.6 
132, 21.5 97, 433 86,914 12.1 
61, —3.4 163, 305 99, 930 63.5 
Outside ceni 70, 43.2 217, 985 170, 541 27.8 
Auburn. at Lewiston-Auburn, Maine.) 116, 779 79,611 46.7 
Augusta, 8. C 162,013 33.7 101, 206 90, 930 11.3 
A 71, 508 —1.2 754, 924 663, 040 84. 1 
90, 505 61.3 471, 316 375, 901 25.4 
160, 980 31.8 283, 608 187, 139 51.5 
186, 645 182, 459 40.8 221, 573 165, 471 33.9 
26, 591 28,521 | —10.3 167, 690 108, 287 54.9 
291, 984 228, 309 27.9 53, 883 57, 184 —5.8 
56, 848 34, 784 63.4 1, 083, 601 743, 501 45.7 
235, 136 193, 525 21.5 t 679, 684 434, 462 56.4 
1,727,023 | 1, 400, 399 22,9 Outside central city........... 403, 917 309, 039 30. 7 
939, 024 949, 708 1.1 Davenport-Rock Island-Moline, Iowa-III. 819, 375 280, 748 13.8 
787, 999 455, 601 72.9 In central cities. 183, 549 160, 656 14.2 
230, 058 158, 236 45.4 Daven . 258 88, 981 74, 549 19,4 
152, 419 125, 629 21.3 51, 863 48, 710 6.5 
77, 639 32, 607 138.1 lin 42, 705 37,397 14.2 
107, 042 88, 461 21.0 135, 828 120, 092 13.1 
53, 604 52, 523 2.1 727, 121 545, 723 33.2 
53, 438 one 938 48.7 262, 332 243, 872 76 
306, 016 650 29.9 464, 789 801, 851 54.0 
185, 851 151, 544 22.6 118, 257 98, 853 19.6 
119, 175 94, 014 26.8 78, 004 66, 269 17.7 
66, 676 57, 530 15.9 40, 253 82, 584 23.5 
120, 165 84, 106 42.9 929, 383 612, 128 51.8 
493, 887 415, 786 18.8 
435, 496 196, 342 121.8 
79,016 55, 875 41,4 200, 315 226, 010 17.8 
52, 851 31, 834 66.0 208, 982 177, 965 17.4 
26, 165 24, 041 8.8 57, 333 48, 045 19.3 
283, 600 246, 834 14.9 8, 762,360 | 3,016,197 24.7 
75, 941 80, 674 —6.9 1, 670,144 | 1,849, 568 —9.7 
207, 659 166, 160 25.0 2,092,216 | 1, 166,629 79.3 
634, 864 558, 928 13.6 80, 048 71, 337 12.2 
340, 887 326, 037 4.6 56, 606 49, 671 14.0 
293, 977 232, 801 20. 2 23, 442 21, 666 8.2 
93, 460 70, 649 82. 3 276, 596 252, 777 9.4 
4 — is — Pe 2 140, 447 139, 836 4 
106, 884 104, 511 23 
——— 2,505,481 | 2, 414, 368 7.5 563 35,325 | —5.0 
——— — 697, 197 801,444 | —13.0 136, 149 112, 941 20.5 
1,898,284 | 1,612,924 17.7 

— — 337, 983 275,888 22.5 111, 995 101, 639 10.2 
ap PN e eA 156, 748 158, 709 —1.2 Durham 78, 302 71, 311 9.8 
Outside central eity . 181, 235 117,179 54.7 Outside central city_.... 33, 693 30, 328 11.1 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 2.—1960 and 1950 population inside and outside central city or cities of standard metropolitan statistical areas in the United States 


as defined on Oct, 18, 1963—Continued 
[Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. Percent not shown where less than 0.1] 
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TABLE 2.—1960 and 1960 population inside and outside central city or cities of standard metropolitan statistical areas in the United States 
as defined on Oct. 18, 1963—Continued 


[Minus sign (—) denotes decrease, Percent not shown where less than 0.1] 


Percent Standard metropolitan statistical area 1960 1950 Percent 
increase increase 
6,088,771 | 4,151, 687 45.5 || Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va.. 578, 507 200 29.7 
2,823,183 | 2,221,125 | 27.1 In central cities.. Hoo | dost 43.0 
2,479,015 | 1,970,358 25.8 34, 869 213, 513 42.8 
22 „ W pomol ai 
„ „ 4. 
725, 139 570, 900 25.7 12 ay 
Sean | ain | ats 
f : 96, 756 „685| 47.8 
164, 243 140, 249 17.1 67,775 49, 460 37.0 
92, 107 97, 249 —5.3 28, 981 16, 225 78.6 
72,136 43,000 67.8 || Norwich (see New lon-Groton-Norwich, 
156, 271 101, 048 54.7 „ 
128, 691 71.747 79.4 || Oakland (see San Francisco-Oakland, Calif.). 
27, 29, 301 —5.9 || Odessa, Tex. 90, 995 42,102 116.1 
110, 701 96,936 | 14.2 80, 338 20,495 | 172.4 
54, 790 47,727 14.8 10, 687 12,607 | —15.5 
55, 911 49, 209 13.6 110, 744 83, 319 32.9 
180, 403 135, 043 33. 6 — 70,197 67,112 | 22.9 
69, 764 70,252 | —0.7 40, 547 26, 207 4. 7 
110, 639 64, 791 70.8 511, 833 392, 439 30.4 
222, 095 169, 357 31.1 || Oklahoma City..... 324, 253 243, 504 33.2 
126, 706 96, 056 31.9 187, 580- 148, 935 25.9 
95, 389 73, 301 30.1 || Omaha, Nebr.-Iowa 457, 873 366, 395 25.0 
102, 861 93, 338 10.2 Omaha 301, 508 251,117 | 20. 1 
88, 282 82, 732 6.7 Outside central eit 2. 156, 275 115, 278 35.6 
14, 579 10, 606 37.5 || Ontario (see San Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario, 
674, 583 529, 577 27.4 Calif.). 
497, 524 396, 000 25.6 
177, 059 133, 577 32.6 318, 487 141, 833 124.6 
51,850 44, 088 17.6 88, 135 52, 68.3 
51, 850 44, 088 17.6 230, 352 89, 157. 5 
935, 047 495, 084 88.9 
M 5 291, 688 249, 276 17.0 1, 186, 873 876, 232 35. 5 
Outside central eiii: 643,359 | 2245, 808 161.7 279, 710 261, 549 6.9 
Middletown (see Hamilton-Middletown, Ohio). 143, 663 39, 336 3.1 
Midland, Deets ln ¶ -p; eia 67,717 25, 785 162.6 82, 084 64, 511 27.2 
Mi n Roe 62, 625 21,713 188.4 Passaic. -<-...-.+ 53, 7, 702 —6.5 
Outside central city. 5, 092 4,072 25.0 Outside central cities 907, 163 614, 683 47.6 
Mil ee, WIS 1, 282, 731 980, 309 25.7 || Pawtucket (see Providence-Pawtucket, R.I.- 
pa oe 741, 324 637, 392 16.3 Mass.). 
Outside central city... 491, 407 342,917 43.3 || Pensacola, Fla 203, 376 131,260 | 54.9 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn? 1,482,030 | 1,151,053 28.8 Pensacola 56, 752 43, 4 30. 5 
In central cities 796, 283 833, 067 —4.4 146, 624 87, 781 67.0 
Minnea 482,872 521, 718 —7.4 313,412 271,847 15.3 
St. Paul. 313, 411 311, 349 7 103, 162 111, 856 —7.8 
Outside cen 685, 747 317, 986 115.7 210,250 159, 991 31.4 
Mobile, Ala 363, 389 272, 102 33.5 4,342,897 | 3,671,048 18.3 
PD RE 168533 | 1431008 | 178 || Outside centrai city- 2940 8 | Tools | 40.3 
utside cen . s > , 599, 
erbat Lat rie, eee „% HT | -a00 
ee, Tee NEN ai” | nt gaa tae = we = oe SS dell, Oe cana a a 5 i 
onroe, Te z 101, 663 74.713 36.1 224, 340 952 —0.3 
Monroe 52,219 38, 572 35.4 tts . 2,405,435 | 2, 213, 286 8.7 
Outside central city- 49, 444 36, 141 36.8 Pittsburgh. 604, 332 806 | —10.7 
Montgomery, Ala 199, 734 170,614 17.1 1,801,103 | 1,586,430 17.2 
Se ata isa | Re 733 1% Gua] ae 
Outside cen A r .0 ||  Pittsfield...._. „ . 
ead 4 18, 893 15,288 | 223.0 
110, 938 90, 252 22.9 — EI EE 139, 122 133, 983 3.8 
68, 603 58, 479 17.3 || Portland 72, 500 77, 634 —6.5 
42, 335 31,773 33.2 66, 556 56, 349 18.1 
149, 943 121, 545 23.4 || Portland, $21,897 704, 829 16.6 
66, 037 67, 257 —1.8 Portland — „676 373, 628 —0.3 
46, 485 48, 429 —4.0 Outside central cit x 9, 221 331, 201 35.6 
19, 552 18, 828 3.8 || Portsmouth 
83, 906 54, 288 54.6 || Providence-Pawtucket, R. I.- Mass $21, 101 763, 902 7.5 
bs O74 | 16.0 
5 . 
40 0% 881.6 21.5 szol l 28 
628 8 
170, 874 174. 307 —2.0 106, 991 81, 912 30.6 
292, 754 207, 302 41.2 opar 4 ae 
143, 176 141, 984 0.8 „ 
102, 477 109, 189 —6.1 18, 394 8, 351 120.3 
40, 699 32,795 24.1 52, 550 44, 624 17.8 
129, 397 104, 251 24.1 || Pueblo, Colo —— 118, 707 90, 188 31.6 
82, 201 73, 726 11.5 Pueblo 91, 181 63, 685 43.2 
47, 196 30, 525 54.6 ', 526 26, 503 3.9 
ES aoa 141, 781 109, 585 29.4 
320, 836 273, 049 17.5 144 71.193 25.2 
152, 048 164,443 | —7.5 22657 * 37.1 
y. 168, 788 108, 606 55.4 18 2 130 20 2.8 
New London-Groton-Norwich, Conn 170, 981 134, 612 27.0 hb. 931 85.679 43.0 
1 72,688 |. 30.351 15.8 „ Outside central city. 75,151] 70,771 | 8.2 
34, 2 3 Reading, Pa 275,414 | 285,740 1.7 
„ Reading ...------- 109,320 | —10.2 
„ : Outside central city. 177,237 | 148,420 | 21.0 
907,123 | 712,398 | 27.3 || Reno, Ney 743 50,205 | 68.8 
627, 525 570, 445 ae 51.470 32, 497 58.4 
279,598 | 141,948 | 97.0 Outside central city 273 17.708 | 87.9 
10, 694, 633 | 9, 555, 943 11.9 || Richmond, Va 044 350, 035 24.0 
7, 781, 984 | 7,891,957 | —1.4 ichmond 219,958 | 230,310 —4.5 
2, 912, 649 | 1, 663, 986 75.0 Outside central eit: 216, 086 119, 725 80.5 
1, 689,420 | 1, 468, 458 15.0 || Riverside (see San Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario, 
405, 220 438,776 | —7.6 Calif.). 
1, 284, 200 | 1,029, 682 24.7 Roanoke, Va 7 age 1 5 — 15 
New News-Hampton, Va. 224, 503 154, 977 44.9 SEN. 5 z 
in onta cities. >$ 202, 920 143, 227 41.7 Outside central city 1, 693 41, 486 48.7 
Newport News. 113, 662 2 82, 233 38.2 || Rochester, N. ...----- 588 615, 044 19.1 
ampton 89, 258 3 60, 994 46.3 Rochester 318, 611 332, 488 —4.2 
Outside central cities s2.. 21, 583 11, 750 83.7 Outside central city 13, 282, 556 46.5 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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T 2.—1960 and 1950 population inside and outside central city or cities of standard metropolitan statistical areas in the United States 
2 as defined on Oct. 18, 1963—Continued, 


[Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. Percent not shown where less than 0,1] 


Standard metropolitan statistical area 1950 Ea Standard metropoiitan statistical area 1960 
crease 
Rock Island. (See Davenport-Rock Island- ra r 178, 409 134, 896 32.3 
115 f 92.713 74.23 2.8 
169, 455 35.8 city. 85, 696 60, 603 41.4 
36.4 || Steubenville-Weirton, Ohio, and West Virginia.. 167, 756 157, 787 6.3 
76, 528 35.1 In central cities. 60, 696 50, 877 1.4 
Steubenville. 32, 495 35, a2 —9.4 
429 74.0 a 28, 201 24, 17.5 
137, 572 39.3 Outside central cities... 107, 060 97, 910 9.3 
221, 95.5 || Stockton, Calif.......... 2 , 989 200, 750 24.5 
153, 515 24.3 Stockton = 86, 321 70, 853 21.8 
92, 91 5.8 Outside central — FTT... 163, 668 129, 897 26.0 
60, 597 52.6 or. (See Duluth-Superior, Minn., and 
96, 826 —6.4 isconsin. 
78, 588 14 563, 781 465, 114 21.2 
18,238 | —40.2 216, 038 220,583 | —2.1 
1, 755, 334 19.9 347, 743 244, 531 42.2 
i 856,796 | —12.5 || Tacoma, Wash 321, 590 275, 876 16.6 
Bt. Paul. 40858 Minneapolis t. Paul, Minn) a Outside contral city 125611 12.20 27 
t. . utside central city..... 
8t. Petersburg. (See Tampa-St. Petersburg, pa-St. Petersburg, Fla. 772, 453 409, 143 88.8 
5 In central cities 456, 268 221, 419 106.1 
305, 762 46.5 Tampa. 274, 970 124, 681 120.5 
182, 121 4.0 St. Peters 181, 298 96, 738 87.4 
123, 641 108. 9 Outside central cities. 316, 185 187, 724 68.4 
58, 929 9.7 || Terre Haute, Ind... 172, 069 172,468 —.2 
52, 093 12.9 Terre Haute 72, 500 64, 214 12.9 
6,836 | —14.9 Outside central city. 99, 569 108, 254 —8.0 
525, 862 36.2 || Texarkana, Tex.-Ark. 91, 657 94,580 | —3.1 
408, 442 43.9 In central cities 50, 006 40, 628 23.1 
117, 410 9.4 Texarkana, Tex 30, 218 24, 753 22.1 
Outside central Skier. Test | sen | —28 
utside central eitſes 8 — 
od = ae Texas City. 1 
647 822 18.8 
63, 058 45.8 228 003 303, 616 4.7 
46, 764 80.3 312, 644 227, 206 37.6 
22, 872 103.8 141, 236 105, 418 34.0 
318, 904 84.0 119, 484 78, 791 51.6 
556, 808 85.5 21, 802 26,627 | —18.1 
334, 387 71.4 286, 392 220, 781 15.9 
222, 421 106.7 nton. 114, 167 128,009 | —10.8 
2, 135, 934 24.0 Outside central city 152, 225 101, 772 49.6 
1, 159, 932 —4.5 || Troy. (See Albany-Schenectad: 
775, 357 —4.5 || Tucson, Ariz = 265, 660 141, 216 88.1 
384, 575 —4.4 212. 892 45,454 | 368. 4 
976, 002 57.9 52, 768 95,762 | —44.9 
290, 547 121.1 || Tulsa, Okla.........._.. 418, 974 327, 900 27.8 
95, 280 114.3 || ra 261, 685 182, 740 43.2 
195, 267 124.4 157, 289 145, 160 8.4 
0088, 109, 047 94, 092 15.9 
uscal 63,370 46, 396 36.6 
98, 220 72.0 45, 677 47, 696 —4.2 
44, 913 30.8 || Tyler, Tex 86, 350 74, 701 15.6 
53,307 | 106.7 Tyler 51, 230 38, 968 31.5 
151, 481 24.3 Outside central ci 35, 120 35, 733 1.7 
vann an 119, 638 24.7 || Urbana. (See Champaign-Urbana, III.) 
Outside central eitx. 31, 843 Ae en ZT ͤ 330, 771 284, 262 16.4 
Schenectady. (See Albany-Schenectady-Troy, In central cities.. 152, 143, 213 6.2 
N.Y Utica 100, 410 101, 531 —1.1 
——— 257, 396 —8. 9 0 51, 646 41, 682 23.9 
125,536 | —11.2 Outside central cities... 178, 715 141, 049 26.7 
131, 860 —6.7 || Vallejo-Na) 200, 487 151, 436 32.4 
$44, 572 31.1 In cen! ci 83, 047 39, 617 109. 6 
467,501 19.1 e 60,877 26, 133.8 
376, 981 45.9 8 22,170 13, 579 63,3 
216, 686 29.9 Outside central cities 117, 440 111,819 5.0 
Vveport.......-.. 127, 206 20.8 || Waco, Nes. 150, 001 130, 194 15.3 
Outside central city- 89, 480 30.9 GCC . 97. 808 15.5 
Sioux City, lowa-Nebr.. 114, 318 5.0 Outside central city. ee 52, 283 45, 488 14.9 
83, 991 6.2 || Warren. (See Youngstown-Warren, Ohio.) 
30, 858 30, 327 1.8 8 D.C., Maryland, and Virginia. 2,001,897 | 1,464,080 36.7 
86, 575 70, 910 22.1 Washington, 5.0 763, 956 802. 178 —4.8 
65, 400 52, 696 24.2 Outside central cii 1, 237, 941 661, 911 87.0 
21, 100 18, 214 15.9 || Waterbury, Conn 185, 548 157, 220 18.0 
271, 057 234, 526 15.6 || Waterbury 107, 130 104, 477 2.5 
182, 445 115,911 14.3 Outside central city. 78, 418 52, 743 48.7 
138, 612 118, 615 16.9 || Waterloo, Iowa 122, 482 100, 448 21.9 
278, 333 221, 561 25.6 Waterloo 71, 755 65, 198 10.1 
181, 608 161, 721 12.3 Outside central city. 50. 727 35, 250 43.9 
96, 725 59, 840 61.6 eirton. 8 
146, 539 131, 484 11.5 West Virginia. 
83, 271 $1, 628 2.0 || West Palm Beach, Fla 228, 100 114, 688 98.9 
63, 268 49, 856 26.9 Palm Ma 56, 208 43, 162 30.2 
126, 276 104, 20.5 Outside central city. 171, 898 71, 526 140.3 
95, 865 66, 731 43.7 Wheeling, W. Va. and Ohio 190, 342 196, 305 —3.0 
38.002 —20.2 P 63, 400 58, 891 —9.3 
Outside central city._......--- 136, 942 137, 414 -.3 
111, 661 17.7 || Wichita, Kans 381,626 | 253,201 | 50.7 
508 5.4 Wichita 254,608 188,279 61.4 
33, 153 46. 9 Outside central city. 126, 928 85, 012 49.2 
Wichita Falls, Tex 120, 638 105, 309 23.1 
422, 163 17.0 ichita Falls 101, 724 68, 042 49.5 
266, 271 8.4 Outside central city. 27,914 37,267 —25.1 
162, 399 7.4 Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton, Pa. 346, 972 392.241 —11.5 
$ central cities 95, 607 112,317 | —14.9 
49,211 25.1 Wilkes- 8 63, 551 76,826 | —17.3 
54, 661 —3.6 Hazleton_._....... 32, 056 35, 491 —9.7 
155, 892 31.7 Outside central eit ies 251, 365 279, 924 —10.2 
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TABLE 2.—1960 and 1950 population inside and outside central city or cities of standard metropotitan statistical areas in the United States 
as defined on Oct. 18, 1968—Continued * 


[Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. Percent not shown where less than 0,1] 


Standard metropolitan statistical area Standard metropolitan statistical area Percent 
increase 
Wilmington, Del., Maryland, and New Jersey... 414, 565 eee AEE SENEE oe 242 934 17. 
„ee eee ean 95, 827 182 Se SRO — on | ! 
Outside central city.. 318, 738 66.5 Outside central . e 235, 738 186, 981 20. 1 
N Oia 189, 428 29.6 -Warren, — 509, 006 416, 544 22.2 
— 111, 135 26.6 In central cities 226, 337 218, 186 8.7 
Outside central city. 78, 208 34.2 Youngstown... 166, 689 168, 330 —1. 0 
eo eet =E 188, 887 &3 || Outside contrai cities- . Was aosa | 428 
Outside central city... 142, 311 38. 5 on S 
1 Incorporated between 1950 and 1960. Includes population (14,204) of part of Norwich town annexed Norwich ci 
between 1950 and 1960. 12 ty 
TABLE 3.—Standard metropolitan statistical areas in the United States as defined on Oct. 18, 1968, ranked in accordance with 1960 
population 
Rank Standard metropolitan statistical area Population Rank Standard metropolitan statistical area Population 
IIS !]. ³o W T 10, 694, 633 % c ⁰⁰˙ü! 7 ‚ EST perl: EMT es Be 
3333 85555. 2 
, — ‘ASO, EE 
4 Philadel Pa. and New Jerse; 4, 342, 807 34 | P hi. het 
5 3, 762, 360 85 306, 016 
6 2, 648, 762 86 „940 
7 2, 505, 481 87 201, 984 
8 2, 405, 435 88 290, 242 
9 2, 104, 669 89 283, 600 
10 2, 001, 897 90 283, 160 
11 1, 909, 483 91 281,481 
12 1, 727, 023 92 280, 733 
13 1, 689, 420 93 278, 359 
14 1, 482, 030 91 278, 833 
15 1, 306, 957 95 276, 596 
16 1, 268, 479 96 275, 414 
17 1, 243, 158 97 271, 067 
18 1, 232, 731 98 266, 392 
19 1, 186, 873 99 266, 315 
20 | Seattle, Wash. 9 1, 107, 213 100 265, 660 
21 | Kansas City, Mo.-Kans_ 1, 092, 545 101 262, 199 
22 D Te 1, 083, 601 102 260, 828 
23 1, 083, 011 103 255, 806 
2⁴ 1,017, 188 104 254, 780 
25 935,047 || 105 254, 578 
26 929, 383 106 252, 925 
27 916, 932 107 250, 682 
28 907,123 || 108 n, Calif 249; 989 
29 821, 897 109 | Greensboro-High Point, N. C. 246, 520 
30 821, 101 110 | Little Rock-North Little Rock, Ark. 242, 980 
31 809, 782 111 | Scranton, Pa 234, 581 
32 772, 453 112 | Fort Wa: In 232, 196 
33 754, 924 113 | Roo! 230, 091 
34 732, 588 114 | Baton Rouge, La 230, 058 
35 727,121 115 | West Palm Beach, Fla 228, 106 
36 725, 139 116 | Newport News-Ham 224, 503 
37 716, 168 117 | Evansville, Ind. and 222, 800 
38 703,925 || 118 | Madison, W is. 222, 095 
39 674,583 || 119 | Corpus Christi, Tex. 221, 573 
40 663, 510 Jackson, Miss. 221, 367 
41 657, 508 121 217, 985 
42 642,315 122 | Lorain- 217, 500 
43 634, 864 123 216, 639 
44 630, 647 124 212, 136 
45 625, 503 125 | Pensacola, Fla. 203, 376 
46 610, 734 126 200, 487 
47 605, 367 127 199, 734 
48 578, 507 128 199, 136 
37 || 18 1 5 
51 563, 781 131 190, 342 
52 549,249 || 132 | Winston-Salem, N. C. 189, 428 
53 511, 833 133 | Savannah, G8 188, 299 
5A n arren, Ohio 509, 006 134 185, 548 
65 | Honolulu, Hawai 500. 409 135 | Macon, Ga 180, 403 
56 | 8 n Mass., and Connecticut.. 493, 999 136 | Stemford; 178, 409 
57 town-Bethlehem-Easton, Pa., and New Jersey 492, 168 137 | AADO, Milo. non. = eso w nnn wen neweducscennce 172, 440 
58 | Nas! ENR eee 463, 628 138 | Terre Haute, Ind. 172, 069 
59 | Grand ids, Mich 461, 906 139 | New London-Groton-N 170, 981 
60 | Omaha, Nebr., and Iowa 457, 873 140 169, 712 
61 | Jacksonville, Fla 455,411 || 141 j 169, 082 
62 | Salt Lake City, Utah__ 447,795 || 142 San 168, 962 
63 | Richmond, Va 436, 044 143 | Steuben: 167, 756 
64 | Tulsa, Okla... 418, 974 144 | Lowell, 164, 
. TTT 416, 239 145 | Eugene, Oreg 162, 890 
— Wilmington, Del., Maryland, and New Jersey. — = 17 pera City, NJ. 188 
a, , ©, 
68 | Harrisburg, Pa 371, 653 148 | Lubbock, Tex. 156, 271 
69 xville, T 368,080. || 149 In, Nebr- 155, 272 
70 Calif.. 365,945 || 150 Huntsville, Ala 153, 861 
71 | Mobile, Ala 363, 389 151 | Brownsville-Harlingen-San Benito, Tex 151, 098 
72 346, 972 152 aco, Tex. 150, 091 
73 | Canton, Ohio 340, 345 153 149, 943 
74 | Bridgeport, Conn 337, 983 154 149, 493 
75 | Fort Lauderdale-Hollywood, Fla_ 333, 946 155 149, 458 
76 | Utica- X. 330;771 156 146, 539 
77 | Worcester, Mass... 328, 898 157 145, 475 
78 | Tacoma, Wash. 321, 590 168 143, 742 
79 New Haven, 320, 836 159 143, 
80 | Davenport, Iowa and Rock Island-Moline, Ii 319,375 || 160 141, 781 
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TABLE 3.—Standard metropolitan statistical areas in the United States as defined on Oct. 18, 1968, ranked in accordance with 1960 


population—Continued 


Topeka, Kans...... 
Galveston-Texas City, Tex 
Portland, Maine 
i River, Mass.-R.L_ 


Sioux City, 
Pueblo, 


Rank Standard metropolitan statistical area Population 
Gro. ee T 106, 991 
f 190 | Fargo, N. Dak., mä aaa Minn 106, 027 
139, 122 191 | Lima, Ohio * 103, 691 
138, 156 192 | Man =i 102, 861 
137, 270 193 | Monroe, La. 2 101, 
136, 899 194 | Kenosha, 100, 615 
136, 110 195 | Gadsden, Ala 96, 980 
132, 436 196 | Norwalk, Conn. 96, 756 
131, 994 197 | Boise City, Idaho... 93.460 
131, 906 198 | Texarkana, Tex. and Ark. 91, 657 
131, 440 199 Te: 90, 995 
130, 074 200 90, 803 
129, 638 201 90, 581 
129, 397 202 90, 158 
127, 016 203 86, 575 
126, 276 204 86, 350 
125, 082 205 84,743 
122, 482 206 84, 656 
120, 377 207 80, 048 
120, 017 208 79, 016 
118, 707 209 76,772 
118, 257 210 | Albany, Ga 75, 680 
111, 995 211 | Great Falls, Mont. 73,418 
110, 938 212 70, 295 
110, 744 213 Midland, Tea 67,717 
110, 701 214 | Laredo, Tex 64, 791 
BARESE TE. 109, 047 215 | San ‘Angelo, Tex. 64, 630 
— 107, 042 216 | Meriden, Conn. 51, 850 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
listened with great interest, as I always 
do, to the remarks of the distinguished 
minority leader today, regarding the 
pending amendment. He said, at one 
point, that the purpose of the amend- 
ment was to buy time, and that the pur- 
pose of the additional time was to en- 
able the Congress and the States to enact 
a constitutional amendment to overturn 
the decision of the Court in Reynolds 
against Sims. 

I wish to say that I agree with the dis- 
tinguished minority leader when he says 
that this amendment is to provide time, 
because there have arisen in several 
States situations which require addi- 
tional time to be properly worked out in 
an orderly manner. However, I do not 
agree that the purpose of the additional 
time is to allow the passage of a con- 
stitutional amendment to overturn the 
Reynolds decision. In the first place the 
time allowed by this amendment, which 
will in most cases end at the conclusion 
of the first State legislative session after 
the election this November, will probably 
not be long enough to complete the proc- 
esses required for the adoption of a new 
constitutional amendment. 

Second, although I thoroughly agree 
that the States should have the oppor- 
tunity to vote on a constitutional amend- 
ment allowing them to apportion their 
own legislatures as they see fit, I do not 
believe this chance to vote must come 
while the State legislatures are still ap- 
portioned as they are today. That 
would give an alleged malapportioned 
State legislature the power to validate 
itself, the right to pass upon its own 
validity, and the ability to perpetuate 
itself indefinitely. That does not seem 
just to me. I am certainly in favor of 
giving the people the opportunity to vote 
as they wish on such a proposed con- 
stitutional amendment. But when that 
vote comes, it should be on the basis of 
one man, one vote, as required by the 
Reynolds decision. 

May I say also that, in my opinion, 
this amendment does not make the 


granting of the stay mandatory along 
the percentage stated by the distin- 
guished minority leader—the figure, I 
believe, was 9924 percent—but consid- 
erably, very considerably less—perhaps 
75 to 25 especially in those States well 
on the way to à successful and consti- 
tutional apportionment. 

Mr. President, in the amendment be- 
fore us, everything—I am sorry to say— 
is not as we would like it to be. It is not 
all black, nor is it all white. There are 
shades of gray. Men of good will and 
men who believe in the Constitution can 
find a meeting of the minds if they will 
set themselves to it, and if they will not 
make up their minds before they have a 
chance to look up the facts and to eval- 
uate the picture. 

Last June the Supreme Court of the 
United States handed down its decision 
in the historic case of Reynolds against 
Sims. The decision held that equal pro- 
tection of the laws, which is guaranteed 
by our Constitution, required, in the elec- 
tion of a State legislature, that each per- 
son in a State have the same value as- 
signed to his vote as every other person. 
This was stated in the now famous 
phrase, “one person, one vote.” 

Since that time the district courts of 
the United States and the State govern- 
ments have endeavored to carry out this 
requirement of the Constitution as speed- 
ily and with as little confusion as pos- 
sible. Generally these efforts have been 
successful. In several cases, however, be- 
cause of the demands of time and the 
nearness of the fall election, the actions 
taken have been disruptive upon these 
particular States governing and elec- 
torial procedures. It is clear this result 
was not intended by the Supreme Court 
which warned against hasty actions of 
reapportionment where the State elec- 
tion machinery was already in process. 

We are met, therefore, with a situation 
not totally intended or expected and it 
is a situation which, I believe, the Con- 
gress can and should make some attempt 
to ease, within the bounds of its consti- 
tutional power to do so. 


The design of the original Dirksen 
amendment was to put off for two meet- 
ings of the State legislatures in any State 
involved in the apportionment problem, 
the implementation of the Court rule. 
In the meantime, supporters of that 
amendment hoped that a constitutional 
amendment could be achieved. But, of 
course, that is a far cry from the pro- 
posal which is before the Senate today. 
It is as different as day is from night. 
In my opinion, the first amendment was 
clearly unconstitutional. This one, I be- 
lieve, is constitutional. As a result of 
the efforts put forth by the joint leader- 
ship, the attorneys attached to the Sen- 
ate, and the Deputy Attorney General, 
Mr. Nicholas deB. Katzenbach, we think 
we have come up with something which 
is within the requirement of the law, 
which recognizes the decision of the 
Court, which does not try to overturn 
that decision. It does seek through the 
use of a brief stay where it is necessary 
to bring about a settling of a situation 
which has developed to serious propor- 
tions in various States. 

There is a need for flexibility. No 
Member of this body will gainsay that 
fact in view of what is happening in 
such States as Oklahoma, New York, and 
Colorado. 

The amendment which Senator DIRK- 
SEN has introduced, and of which I am a 
cosponsor, in my judgment is a great im- 
provement over those proposals which 
would have, in effect, suspended the con- 
stitutional right of equal protection for 
an extended period of time. The amend- 
ment is, under section 5 of the 14th 
amendment, an exercise of the congres- 
sional power to enforce and implement 
by appropriate legislation the require- 
ments of that 14th amendment. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois and myself merely attempts to 
establish an orderly procedure in the 
carrying out of the constitutional re- 
quirement of the Reynolds against Sims 
decision in a situation where some con- 
gressional guidance may be helpful. 
This amendment is not in anyway an 
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attempt to overturn or subvert that de- 
cision. The basic purpose of this amend- 
ment is to allow the States one election 
and one session of the legislature which 
could be before or after that election, 
so that the States might be given a 
chance to solve their own apportionment 
problem. If at the end of that limited 
period the State has not by its own 
governing processes met the constitu- 
tional requirement, then section (d) of 
the amendment requires the district 
courts to do it for them. Furthermore, 
the stay of action suggested by this 
amendment is to be measured in terms 
of the public interest. In the opinion 
of many, the public interest and the re- 
quirements of orderly Government ne- 
cessitate the States having this oppor- 
tunity. But the amendment provides 
that even this chance need not be given 
where highly unusual circumstances 
would indicate that it should not be. 

There are many who will not be satis- 
fied with this amendment, and I can only 
say to them that there are also many 
who were not to be satisfied by any- 
thing else. 

In my opinion we have not by this 
amendment interfered with the decision 
of the court but have instead helped to 
implement it in a way which will in the 
long run add strength to its meaning. 
It would seem to me that the malappor- 
tionment, or misbalance, which existed 
in some States until this time has been 
indefensible. In one State, for example, 
I am informed that every voter in one 
county had the equivalent power in State 
elections of 100 voters in another. 

In other States, the State legislatures 
had failed to redistrict and reapportion 
themselves for many decades despite the 
plain requirement of their own constitu- 
tions to do so. 

To those who say that governing ini- 
tiative in this country has passed from 
the States to the Central Government, I 
point out that perhaps this is one of the 
reasons why. A free people will not long 
respect nor patiently submit to an un- 
responsive government. Insofar as some 
State governments have been grossly 
malapportioned, it is likely also that they 
have been unresponsive. It may be that 
in the end the requirement for fair ap- 
portionment in the State governments 
will bring about a resurgence of strong 
influence by State governments upon our 
Nation’s affairs. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President,’ will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator has 
made a very constructive and helpful 
statement. It begins to give the kind of 
meaningful judicial discretion which is 
mighty important if we are to have an 
amendment that is not unconstitutional 
and is workable. I deeply appreciate the 
fine statement which the Senator has 
made. 

I should like to add one further point. 
It seems to those of us who believe in 
one man one vote that we should not de- 
lay apportionment. We should proceed. 
There are situations such as that in 
Oklahoma that from a practical stand- 
point are very difficult. That is why I 
offered the pending amendment, the 
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Proxmire amendment to the Mansfield- 
Dirksen amendment. This would pro- 
vide that the stay, in Court action for the 
period necessary, shall not—I repeat, 
not—be deemed to be in the public inter- 
est in the absence of highly unusual cir- 
cumstances. But under such circum- 
stances, a court might find in Oklahoma 
that the highly unusual circumstances 
would make a stay wise and necessary. 
There may be difficulties which would 
cause enormous inconvenience and great 
difficulty for those running. 

It seems that the amendment I have 
just called up would turn the proposal 
around and make it in fact as different 
as night and day from the other pro- 
posal. It would still reply on the one- 
man one-vote principle. It would say to 
the court that the court should not stay 
reapportionment except under unusual 
circumstances that would cause great 
difficulty to those involved. I commend 
the Senator from Montana, our majority 
leader, for his very helpful statement, 
which is a characteristic of his whole 
attitude. I appreciate it very much. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am deeply grate- 
ful to the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin for his remarks. 

I point out that when we try to reach 
an agreement which will be satisfactory 
to a majority of the Members of this 
body, it is not an easy task. We spent 
many days since last Thursday—in ef- 
fect, until yesterday afternoon—trying 
to draft an amendment which would up- 
hold the powers of the Court and at the 
same time bring relief to those States 
which are in distress because of the 
Court decision which had been handed 
down. 

I did not get all that I wished in the 
amendment. The distinguished minor- 
ity leader did not get all that he wanted. 
But we arrived at a consensus in the 
gray area which we thought would face 
the situation, which would recognize that 
the courts had powers which should be 
adhered to, but which also recognized 
a situation which affected several of the 
States of the Union, and in which the 
need for some alleviation seemed to be 
very apparent. - 

We have done our best. We hope that 
the Senate will understand the spirit in 
which we carried on these bipartisan 
negotiations. 

In response to a statement made by a 
Senator earlier today, I wish to say that 
the negotiations were not carried on in 
secret. I am sure that every Senator 
knew about what the leadership was do- 
ing. The press reported our doings quite 
carefully. We did not rush out and give 
them bulletins every hour on the hour, 
because we were trying to do a construc- 
tive and workmanlike job. We think 
we have accomplished that. It was not 
easy, but we have laid our proposal be- 
fore the Senate and now it is for the 
Senate to decide. 


AMENDMENT TO DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA POLICE AND FIREMEN’S 
SALARY ACT OF 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
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reconsider the vote by which Calendar 
No. 1306, Senate bill 2981, was passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2981) to amend the District of Columbia 
Police and Firemen’s Salary Act of 1958, 
as amended, to increase salaries, to ad- 
just pay alinement, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to reconsider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill, H.R. 
12196. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
12196) to amend the District of Columbia 
Police and Firemen’s Salary Act of 1958, 
as amended, to increase salaries, to adjust 
pay alinement, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which was 
read twice by its title. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that all after the 
enacting clause be stricken, and that the 
text of the bill S. 2981, as reported by 
the committee, be substituted therefor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the bill H.R. 12196 be passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the engrossment of the amend- 
ment and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time; the bill was read the third time 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to amend the District of Colum- 
bia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act of 
1958, as amended, the District of Co- 
lumbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955, and 
for other purposes.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senate bill 
2981 be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION OF PERIOD OF TIME 
WITH REGARD TO CERTAIN CON- 
STRUCTION BY THE STATE OF 
MISSOURI 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the Senate 

proceed to the consideration of Calendar 

No. 1313, Senate bill 2460. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2460) to amend the act of July 13, 1959, 
so as to extend the period of time within 
which certain construction may be un- 
dertaken by the State of Missouri on 
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lands. conveyed to such State by the 
United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which was 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
third paragraph of the Act entitled “An Act 
to authorize the sale of certain lands to the 
State of Missouri”, approved July 13, 1959 
(73 Stat. 181), is amended by striking out 
“within five years” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “within ten years”. 


GENERAL ORDER FOR RECONSID- 
ERATION OF BILLS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the votes by which 
certain bills on the calendar today were 


passed. 
Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 
The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
TOMORROW AT 10 A.M. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate adjourns tonight, it adjourn to 
meet tomorrow, Friday, at 10 o’clock 
in the morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
MEETINGS TOMORROW UNTIL 
NOON 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that all commit- 
tees of the Senate be authorized to meet 
until noon tomorrow, notwithstanding 
the fact that the Senate will be in 
session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H.R. 12042. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955, 
and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 12196. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act 
of 1958, as amended, to increase salaries, to 
adjust pay alinement, and for other purposes. 


THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF ERECTION 
OF BERLIN WALL 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, 3 years 
ago today the Russians erected the Berlin 
wall. This fearful structure separating 
East and West Berlin was built deliber- 
ately to prevent the citizens of East 
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Berlin from leaving their section of the 
country and starting their life anew in 
the West. 

In the 3 years since 1961, only 20,000 
people have escaped into West Berlin. 
Fifty-three have lost their lives in the 
en to escape Communist domina- 

on. 

The wall is a symbol of the tyranny 
of the Soviets. It is a symbol also of 
the fact that the Communist form of 
government is so oppressive that it must 
imprison people to force them to submit 
to its rule. The Berlin wall of shame, 
more than anything else, makes people 
aware of the tyranny that accompanies 
all Communist regimes. We need no 
better reminder of the horrors of Com- 
munist oppression. 

The very fact of the wall is proof of 
the failure of the Russians to eradicate 
love of freedom from the hearts and 
minds of the people of East Germany. 
The 53 people who have died and the 
thousands who have escaped over the 
wall are living proof of the basic weak- 
nesses in the Communist system: its 
denial of freedom to its citizens. 

The very existence of the wall is an 
affront to all that our country stands for. 
It is an affront to the spirit of liberty, 
which seems to burn with renewed vigor 
whenever tyrants attempt to imprison 
freemen. It is an affront also to the 
ideals of Americans and freemen every- 
where. This week we must remember 
the people who died rather than let 
communism control their lives. We must 
rededicate ourselves to making this world 
a place where walls armed with barbed 
wire cannot exist. 

The Berlin wall is one more example 
of the Communist attempt to destroy 
freedom of movement and freedom of ex- 
pression, and to extend Communist 
domination to the entire world. We 
must rededicate ourselves to the destruc- 
tion of the kind of tyranny that thrives 
on this and other methods of oppres- 
sion. A world without brutality of this 
sort is the goal of all Americans. With 
strength and wisdom, we can and will 
make this a better place for all men— 
a place where walls that contain the op- 
pressed will no longer exist. 

On this third anniversary, I call at- 
tention to the wall of shame. Of course, 
there is nothing direct that we can do; 
but we must not allow an anniversary 
like this to pass without a commemora- 
tion of what the event means in the 
minds and hearts of free-thinking peo- 
ple on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 

— . — 


WEST COAST POWER INTERTIE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it will be 
recalled that on August 5, 1964, I spoke 
at some length on the floor of the Senate 
expressing my displeasure at the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for a very impolitic 
and, I thought, inexcusably undiplomatic 
news release that the Department of the 
Interior issued in respect to the west 
coast intertie arrangement. I pointed 
out then that the two Senators from 
Oregon, who were highly critical of the 
unsound proposals of the Secretary of the 
Interior, Mr. Udall, and the Director of 
the Bonneville Administration, Mr. 
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Charles Luce, had worked closely with 
members of the California delegation 
who we considered to be absolutely right 
in the premises on that particular issue. 

Apparently that offended the Secretary 
of the Interior, because when he issued 
his news release subsequently, he point- 
edly omitted the two Senators from Ore- 
gon so far as concerns receiving any rec- 
ognition for the part they played in the 
negotiations that resulted in a final 
agreement that recognized the very ob- 
jections that the two Senators from Ore- 
gon had raised from the beginning, and 
which had been joined in by the mem- 
bers of the California delegation. 

Mr. President, we have been met with 
not even the courtesy of an admission on 
the part of the Secretary of the Interior 
in regard to his news release. He very 
well knew, when he issued it, that it 
would be used by the opposition press in 
the State of Oregon and a kept newspa- 
perman that they maintain in the Sen- 
ate gallery most of the time to publish 
critical comments, particularly about the 
senior Senator from Oregon, who made 
the speech. They always deliver the 
kind of smear article written in the pres- 
ent instance. 

Mr. President, I have received a letter 
from Mr. Joun E. Moss, a member of 
the California delegation, which I shall 
take a moment to read—or at least a 
part of it—and then I shall ask to have 
the entire letter printed in the RECORD: 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 

U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: This letter is in re- 
sponse to, and in hearty concurrence with, 
your remarks to the Senate on August 5, 
1964, in which you presented an excellent 
and most comprehensive s of the 
lengthy negotiations which brought about 
substantive improvements in the Secretary 
of Interior’s proposed northwest-southwest 
power intertie. 

Without the able and energetic support of 
the two Senators from Oregon the negotia- 
tions would have, in my judgment, been 
much more difficult and the eventual out- 
come much more in doubt. It was a team 
effort all the way and I wish to take this 
opportunity to again thank you for your as- 
sistance and support which contributed so 
importantly to the final outcome. 

In my judgment, our efforts achieved sub- 
stantial gains in the intertle package which 
will accrue large benefits in the years to come 
for millions of our citizens on the Pacific 
coast. These gains could not have been 
achieved without your support as well as the 
support of Senator THOMAS KucHet, the late 
Senator Engle, Governor Brown, the Ameri- 
can Public Power Association, the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association, and 
the California Democratic delegation in the 
House of Representatives. 


I know that Representative Moss ap- 
preciates very much the shoulder to 
shoulder support that he had from my 
colleague {Mrs. NEUBERGER] and also the 
assistance we had on some of the issues 
from the Washington delegation, the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Brste]. The letter continues: 

By presenting a united front, we, all of us, 
were able to negotiate from a position of 
strength and thereby achieve the improve- 
ments which were obtained in the intertie 

ent. I wish to thank you again for 
your support and to reiterate to you my 
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recognition of the strong role you played 
in this important matter. 
Warm personal regards, 


Sincerely, 
JoHN E. Moss, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter be 
printed in full at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 7, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: This letter is in re- 
sponse to, and in hearty concurrence with, 
your remarks to the Senate on August 5, 
1964, in which you presented an excellent 
and most comprehensive summary of the 
lengthy negotiations which brought about 
substantive improvements in the Secretary 
of Interior's proposed northwest-southwest 
power intertie. 

Without the able and energetic support of 
the two Senators from Oregon the negoti- 
ations would have, in my judgment, been 
much more difficult and the eventual out- 
come much more in doubt. It was a team 
effort all the way and I wish to take this 
opportunity to again thank you for your 
assistance and support which contributed 
so importantly to the final outcome. 

In my judgment, our efforts achieved sub- 
stantial gains in the intertie package which 
will accrue large benefits in the years to 
come for millions of our citizens on the 
Pacific coast. These gains could not have 
been achieved without your support as well 
as the support of Senator Thomas Kuchel, 
the late Senator Engle, Governor Brown, the 
American Public Power Association, the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 
and the California Democratic delegation in 
the House of Representatives. 

By presenting a united front, we, all of us, 
were able to negotiate from a position of 
strength and thereby achieve the improve- 
ments which were obtained in the intertie 
agreement. I wish to thank you again for 
your support and to reiterate to you my 
recognition of the strong role you played in 
this important matter. 

Warm personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
Joun E. Moss, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my letter of Au- 
gust 13, 1964, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Avucusr 13, 1964. 

Hon. JouHn E. Moss, 

Member of Congress, U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, Cannon House Office Build- 
ing. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Moss: Thank you very 
much for your kind and generous letter of 
August 7 concerning my Senate remarks of 
August 5, 1964, on the Pacific Northwest- 
Pacific Southwest electrical intertie. 

I certainly share your view that the joint 
effort of all of those who feel as we do made 
possible the great improvements in the 
intertie proposal. Without the uncom- 
promising and well-informed record which 
you and the other members of the California 
Democratic delegation established, the final 
result would indeed have been different. 

Undoubtedly, substantial gains have been 
made in the intertie package which will re- 
sult in far-reaching benefits to the people of 
the West, and I thank you for your coopera- 
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tion and support in our efforts to protect the 
best interests of Oregon, California, and 
other Western States. 
With best personal regards. 
Cordially, 
WAYNE MORSE. 


Mr. MORSE. I wish to say once more 
to Secretary Udall and to Mr. Charles 
Luce, the Bonneville Administrator, 
whose representations in this matter in 
the early part of the controversy were 
anything but in the public interest, that 
if they try it again in regard to any other 
matter involving the natural resources of 
the West, they will get the same opposi- 
tion from the senior Senator from 
Oregon. 


SOFT LOANS WITH HIDDEN GRANTS 
IN FOREIGN AID BUDGET—EX- 
PENSIVE TO TAXPAYERS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
before me @ penetrating and obviously 
unanswerable article. I happen to know 
that the data set forth in the article are 
accurate, 

The article by Robert S. Allen and 
Paul Scott, which appeared in the Aiken 
Standard and Review, Aiken, S.C., under 
date of August 10, is entitled “Soft Loans 
With Hidden Grants in Foreign Aid 
Budget Will Cost Taxpayers $800 Mil- 
lion Over the Next 40 Years.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article printed at this point in the 
Recorp. It refers to one of the gross 
frauds of the foreign aid program. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sorr LOANS WITH HIDDEN GRANTS IN FOREIGN 

Am BUDGET WILL CosT TAXPAYERS $800 MIL- 

LION OVER 40 YEARS 


(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 


WASHINGTON.—There is a hidden grant of 
approximately $1 billion in the $3.5 billion 
foreign aid budget President Johnson is high- 
pressuring through Congress. 

That is, instead of this foreign aid pro- 
gram, now under embattled consideration 
in the Senate, costing American taxpayers 
$3.5 billion, the amount actually is in the 
neighborhood of $4.5 billion. 

This huge hidden burden on taxpayers 
comes about as follows: 

Around half of the proposed $2.5 billion 
economic aid part of the foreign aid budget 
will be dispensed in the form of soft loans 
to undeveloped countries. Soft loans are 
the kind that private banks and government 
lending agencies, such as the World Bank 
and Export-Import Bank, won’t touch. Most 
of them probably won't be repaid. Also, in 
many instances, the undeveloped countries 
turn out to be those in financial straits and 
thus poor risks. 

These loans are for 40 years at a three- 
fourths of 1 percent service charge interest 
rate, plus a moratorium on the principal for 
the first 10 years. 

Last year, more than $1.057 billion in such 
loans was granted by the Development Loan 
Fund of the foreign aid agency. This was 
about one-half of the economic foreign aid 
budget. 6 

Fiscal experts estimate that the hidden 
cost of these loans to American taxpayers 
over their 40 years’ duration will be $800 mil- 
lion. 

That’s the difference between the three- 
fourths of 1 percent service charge interest 
rate on these loans and what it cost the U.S. 
Government to borrow the money to make 
these soft loans—most of which there is seri- 
ous doubt will ever be repaid. 
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In other words, the taxpayers face a whop- 
ping loss in two ways—going and coming. 


IRONIC DOUBLE STANDARD 


In an effort to at least plug part of this 
drain hole, Senator ERNEST GRUENING, Dem- 
ocrat, of Alaska, a forefront leader in the 
fight to slash some $500 million from the 
President’s budget, is vigorously pressing an 
amendment requiring that the interest rate 
on these loans “be the same amount that it 
costs the United States to borrow the money.” 

This is calculated at around 4 percent, 

GRUENING’s challenging proposals has bi- 
partisan support from influential members 
of the Foreign Relations Committee—Sena- 
tors Kari MUNDT, Republican, of South Da- 
kota, Frank LauscHe, Democrat, of Ohio, 
WAYNE Morse, Democrat, of Oregon, ALLEN 
ELLENDER, Democrat, of Louisiana. They are 
waging an uphill battle with heavy odds 
against them. 

For GRUENING, this struggle has a bitter 
personal aspect because he has been striving 
vainly to get a three-fourths of 1 percent 
interest rate on Government loans to Alas- 
kan businessmen and others who sustained 
tens of millions of dollars in losses in the re- 
cent devastating earthquake. But the Small 
Business Administration is adamantly re- 
fusing to go lower than 3 percent. 

Under the law, SBA has the authority to 
charge any interest rate up to 3 percent. On 
loans to disaster-stricken native Americans 
in Alaska, this Government agency is de- 
manding the maximum interest allowed by 
the law. 

But the foreign aid agency, as GRUENING 
lrately points out, is requiring foreigners to 
pay only three-fourths of 1 percent, plus a 
10-year moratorium on the principal. 

“Low interest rates are not necessary and 
are unimportant when they concern Alaska 
businessmen, stricken by one of the greatest 
natural disasters to befall any State,” said 
GRUENING. “But when they concern for- 
eign borrowers, low interest rates become the 
be-all and end-all of the entire foreign aid 
program, and we are warned that the pro- 
gram will fail unless the interest rate is kept 
at three-fourths of 1 percent per year. 

“This is called having one’s cake and eating 
it, too.” 

PHONY ARGUMENTS 


Chief among administration arguments in 
defense of the low “development” loan inter- 
est rate is that “undeveloped” borrowing 
countries lack the hard“ currency to pay 
higher rates. 

Illustrating the falsity of this contention, 
GRUENING cited the following instance: 

“Last December, a $250,000 loan was made 
to the Government of Tanganyika for a com- 
modity trading center. Interest on this loan 
at three-fourths of 1 percent amounts to 
$1,875. At 4 percent interest per annum, 
the charge would be $10,000. The difference 
is $8,125. The Government of Tanganyika 
could raise this additional sum merely by 
cutting down on the import of only two 
Cadillacs a year.” 

Similarly, Gruenine blasted as unfounded 
the contention that these loans are not made 
to private industries. In a detailed com- 
pilation of all these loans last year; he pro- 
duced official evidence showing that many 
went to private banks, factories and other en- 
terprises. 

This compilation also disclosed that fore- 
most among the “undeveloped” countries 
granted large amounts of these three-fourths 
of 1 percent interest loans were: 
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A number of these low interest develop- 
ment” loans actually were for budget sup- 
port; that is to offset balance of payments 
and other deficits incurred by the borrow- 
ing countries. 

In other words, the United States, with its 

own budget running in the red in the bil- 
lions, is ladling out tens of millions to bal- 
ance the budgets of other countries, 

That's the giant “hidden grant” in the 
foreign aid program. On the basis of its esti- 
mated $800 million cost to American tax- 
payers last year, this secret burden in the 
pending foreign aid measure is calculated 
at around $1 billion, 


FOREIGN AID FLASHES 


In 1963, 35 countries were granted low in- 
terest “development” loans. Largest bene- 
ficiary was India with $414,150,000, Pakistan 
second with $69,450,000. Since 1947, the 
United States has poured more than $4 bil- 
lion in foreign aid into Turkey—largely a 
state monopoly economy. Of this amount, 
$1.6 billion was in economic aid, the re- 
mainder in military aid. The United States 
is continuing to grant so-called supporting 
assistance to Yemen—which is little more 
than a satellite of Egyptian Dictator Gamal 
Nasser. 


SAMPLE OF CORRESPONDENCE 
SUPPORTING THE OPPOSITION 
OF SENATOR MORSE TO THE 
SOUTH VIETNAM RESOLUTION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Président, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 
printed in the Recorp another sam- 
pling of correspondence that I have re- 
ceived, relating to my vote and my 
speeches in opposition to the South Viet- 
nam resolution and the warmaking 
policies of the United States in south- 
east Asia. 

My mail is still running better than 
200 to 1 in support of my position, al- 
though one would never know it if he 
were to read the kept press of America. 

My mail runs better than 10 to 1 in 
support of my opposition to foreign aid. 

There being no objection, the cor- 
respondence was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D.C., July 16, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR: You have been doing a 
badly needed job in your speeches on the 
situation in southeast Asia, You may be 
interested in the enclosed article, which I 
wrote. It was published in a number of 
railroad and other union monthly maga- 
zines back around April 1946, shortly after 
the end of World War II in the Pacific area, 

The reason why I think this article is 
significant is that the story told about our 
performance and policy in Indonesia after 
the war is virtually identical with the per- 
formance and policy of the United States in 
Indochina at the same time. In both cases, 
we backed British forces which landed quick- 
ly after the Japanese surrender, to reestablish, 
in behalf of Britain, France and Holland, the 
colonial power and prestige which had taken 
a bad beating when the Japs swept over that 
area early in the war. 

I got both those stories from U.S. military 
officers who were eyewitnesses of the events. 
In both cases, they landed with the British 
forces, whose commanders told the Jap 
troops to keep their weapons, because they 
might be needed to help hold down the rebel- 
lious natives. These officers were friends 
of mine in the Office of Strategic Services, 
in which I served for nearly 3 years. 
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The people of that area had immense good 
will for Uncle Sam when World War II ended, 
but we lost it by backing the colonial pow- 
ers, 

Sincerely, 
ALBERT H, JENKINS. 
[From Railway Labor Magazine, April 1946] 
Wuat’s HAPPENING IN JAvA?—INDONESIANS 
Greet BRITISH AND DutcH WITH BULLETS; 
AMERICANS WITH CHEERS 


(By Albert H. Jenkins) 


What's going on in Java and the other 
South Pacific islands where 70 million Indo- 
nesian natives are rebelling against the re- 
turn of Dutch rule, and where British forces 
are helping the Dutch put down the rebel- 
lion? 

Few Americans have any firsthand infor- 
mation on that subject. One of the few is 
a young officer who arrived at Batavia, Java, 
on a British cruiser, just in time to see the 
Japs surrender there at the end of the war. 

He was a member of a small group of U.S. 
soldiers and sailors taking food, clothes, and 
medicines to sick and starved American pris- 
oners of war held by the Japs on Java. His 
name cannot be disclosed here. 

In letters to “Mother and Dad,” not in- 
tended for publication, this average young 
American told the following story of his 
“great adventure“ — a unique journey to 
Java and other South Pacific lands. 

Let's skip his story until he arrives at 
Singapore, the big British naval base at the 
southern tip of the Malay Peninsula, The 
Japs captured it in the first days of the war. 
Now, in the young officer’s tale, the British 
are taking it back again. 

“I was in the city of Singapore, the day of 
the signing of the formal Jap surrender. 
Somehow, I did not like the idea of all this 
celebration without a single American flag 
in sight, when it is doubtful that, were it not 
for our casualties on Iwo Jima and elsewhere, 
the British would ever have returned to 
Singapore. 

“The population here is mostly Chinese, 
with some Malayans. They greeted the 
British with indifference—as though they 
were saying: ‘Oh, well, here we go again.’ 
Nine-tenths of them never even glanced at 
the victorious white man.” 

The cruiser left Singapore and sailed to 
Batavia, Java, where the young officer wrote 
this: 

“I was the first American to set foot on 
the soil of the Netherlands East Indies after 
the end of the war. I went ashore in the 
British admiral’s barge, sliding in alongside 
a wharf where 12 shiny new American cars, 
complete with snappy Japanese drivers, were 
waiting to take us to our quarters. 

“The Japs set the tone for the whole of 
our stay by being from the very beginning 
most courteous and helpful, carrying bag- 
gage and waiting on us hand and foot. 

“And thereby hangs a tale. The prelim- 
inary parley with the Japs about our enter- 
ing the country was held on board our 
cruiser. All the British and Dutch officers 
(we Americans were not invited) wore their 
stiffest high-collared white uniforms. 

“Every preparation was made to act the 
part of victors in a great war. Much whisper- 
ing and conference over protocol, how and 
when the admiral would enter, when the 
delegates would be allowed to sit down, and 
all the other details which make for dignity 
and redtape. 

“So up the gangway came the Japs. They 
bow, hiss, salute, and right away General 
Yamaguchi made a little speech of welcome. 
He took the wind right out of the British 
and Dutch sails. 

“He started out by saying that he was at 
our disposal and would cooperate and make 
our task easy. If there was anything we 
wanted, just ask and it would be done. 

“And then he presented, without even 
being asked, a tremendous sheaf of carefully 
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drawn up lists and documents 

every possible question about prisoners of 
war, supplies, transportation, and everything 
else we needed. 

“Here he was practically doing our job for 
us. The more formal and curt the British 
and Dutch representatives were, the more 
polite and helpful the Japs. You can’t 
imagine the confusion that resulted 
the starched whites of the admiral’s staff. 

“The Japs made good on everything they 
promised. Nothing, I assure you, is so dis- 
concerting as going into a conquered coun- 
try expecting sullen obstruction from the 
Japs, and getting it from no one but the 
British.” 

The reason for quoting so much of that 
part of the young American’s letters is this: 

The British forces have been in Java for 
nearly 6 months. They insist they are there 
only because they have to force the reluc- 
tant Japs to surrender, and round them up. 
Yet this eyewitness account makes it clear 
that the Japs surrendered instantly and al- 
most gladly. 

As this is written, early in March 1946, a 
newspaper report says the British are using 
Japanese troops in Java to maintain order. 
In other words, to shoot the rebellious na- 
tives. 

Why are the British there? Let's see what 
their unwelcome American visitor has to say. 

“When I landed in Java, I was ignorant of 
the status of the natives and the general 
political conditions in the country. But I 
began to smell a rat the first few minutes, 
as I drove a jeep into the city from the dock. 

“Everywhere people lined the streets, but 
there were no cheering crowds, no smiles, no 
waves, no shouting. Just silence. 

“At this time, and for about a week there- 
after, there was nothing to identify Ameri- 
cans as apart from the British or Dutch. 
Even the uniform did not mean a thing, as 
nine-tenths of the Dutch wore American uni- 
forms, too. 

“We were not allowed by the British to 
display any flags, so you can see where that 
left us. I was just one of the hated white 
men. Gave me a funny feeling. 

“The Dutch have been tragically stupid in 
their relations with the natives. They do 
not want the Dutch to come back and rule 
them as a ‘colony’ again. 

“The natives have formed a government 
of their own, called ‘Free Indonesia,’ with its 
own president, foreign minister, police force, 
and other officials. 

“They have announced their intention of 
resisting by force any attempt by the Dutch 
to return to the East Indies. 

“To support their claim to the right of 
self-determination, they point to the At- 
lantic Charter, the American Declaration of 
Independence, and the U.S. Constitution. 
They ask why those principles should not 
apply to them. 

“Every night since we landed, people gather 
on the streets, and there have been armed 
clashes between Indonesians and the occu- 
pation troops. 

“What is the Dutch answer to this agi- 
tation? I have talked with dozens of Dutch, 
and they all say: ‘Just wait till we get more 
troops in here. After we machinegun some 
of these natives, they'll forget all about it.’ 

“They have refused pointblank to sit down 
and discuss the problem with the native 
leaders. It does not set very well with me. 

“There is a food shortage in the city, 
though ‘upcountry’ there is plenty of rice. 
The Dutch have made no attempt to move 
food down here for the native population. 

“The UNRRA food and medical supplies, 
and U.S.-made trucks, have been taken over 
lock, stock and barrel by the Dutch, with no 
sign of using any for relief of the native 
population. 

“I feel the natives have lost their golden 
opportunity by waiting so long before mak- 
ing a disturbance which would bring the 
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whole stinking matter to the world’s atten- 
tion. But I still don’t see how the Dutch 
can ever come back here in anything like 
their former status. 

“They may rule the place, but they'll do 
it by force. 

“Our position, as the only Americans on 
the island, is peculiar to say the least. The 
natives are tremendously enthusiastic about 
Uncle Sam, and look to us as their deliverers, 
champions of the people's rights, and defend- 
ers of international justice. 

“Of course, we are absolutely unable to do 
anything, but still they come to us, beg us 
to do something, and plead for American 
assistance in their fight for freedom. All this 
annoys the British and Dutch. 

“The natives give us Americans the ‘free- 
dom of the country.’ I have in my pocket 
a pass signed by the Vice President of the 
Indonesian Republic, saying in Malay that 
I am an ‘Orang Amerika,’ and as such am a 
guest of the country. 

“We Americans have been able to pass 
roadblocks, tour the city, go into the native 
‘Kamponga’ where no other white men dare 
go, and even take motor trips up into the 
hills with perfect safety, thanks to these 
passes, and the “U.S.A.” on the backs of our 
cars. 

“Instead of shots and bricks, all we get is 
cheers. No doubt that is the reason why the 
British forbade us to use the American flag.” 

All that was written in the first days of 
October 1945, About 2 weeks later, the young 
officer wrote another letter. Among other 
things, it said: 

“The situation in Indonesia is going from 
bad to worse. Incidents are increasing in 
number and violence, and bode ill for the 
future. By and large, however, the Nation- 
alists continue to be able to keep their fol- 
lowers in check. 

“British Prime Minister Attlee dealt the 
nationalists quite a blow the other day by 
announcing that the British are under obli- 
gation to support the Dutch in their return 
to the Netherlands East Indies. Just what 
that obligation is, I don’t rightly know. 

“If the British openly try to do so, they'll 
have a war on their hands. 

“Another complicating factor is the fact 
that 90 percent of the British troops are In- 
dians. They are a little unenthusiastic about 
assisting by force of arms the suppression of 
a movement closely akin to what their own 
country, India, has been trying to do for 
hundreds of years. 

“The Indian troops, however, commit nu- 
merous crimes against the natives, such as 
robbery and rape, which does not help the 
general feeling toward the Allies. 

“We neutrals feel that the Indonesians 
have a good cause and the organization to 
put it over, if recognition comes in time.” 

Still another letter, written toward the 
end of October, says: 

“The former American consul general to 
Java has reappeared on the scene. And what 
a character. He is a typical old-line diplo- 
mat, large and portly, with a comfortable 
paunch. He loves nothing better than to 
sit back in a big chair and give you his views 
on Java. . 

“He is more Dutch than the Dutch them- 
selves. To do him justice, he likes the Indo- 
nesians, but his affection for them is too 
much of the typical colonial ‘nice children’ 
sort. 

“He wants to be pals with everyone, par- 
ticularly the Dutch. The first person he saw 
after he arrived the other day was the com- 
mander of the Dutch forces in Batavia. Ever 
since, he has been expounding Dutch propa- 
ganda as gospel truth. 

“The terrible thing about all this is that 
now another conflicting voice is going to be 
added to the ‘information from rellable 
sources’ which is raining upon the US. State 
Department in Washington. 
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“Now one of that Department's oldest and 
most trusted servants is reassuring it that, 
as soon as the Dutch can get a few thousand 
men with machineguns into Java, the whole 
movement will die a natural death. 

“That attitude is going to make for a lot 
of bloodshed. These people know what they 
want. They may not get it this year, or 10 
years hence, but the wanting is going to re- 
main. They are not going to look upon 
themselves as ‘colonials’ for the rest of 
eternity.” 

PORTLAND, OREG., 
August 7, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Morse: Congratulations on your 
courageous stand in criticizing our recent 
actions in southeast Asia. No doubt, you 
are feeling rather alone, judging from the 
senatorial vote of confidence, and I feel proud 
of your stand on this matter. I fully agree 
with you, and also feel uneasy, to say the 
least, in regards to our country’s actions. 

Also, I understand that there has been a 
motion introduced recently to repress news 
coverage on elections until the returns are in 
across the entire Nation. What became of 
the bill, or who introduced it, I do not know, 
but I think that it is not only a good idea, 
but that it would help immensely in making 
elections more a matter of individual choice, 
as they should be. 

Very respectfully yours, 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
August 7, 1964. 
Senator MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I wish to commend you upon 
your no vote on the southeast Asia resolu- 
tion. 

I hope you have your economic security as 
the opponents are vicious. More power to 
you. 

As ever your friend, 
GEORGE H. PETERSON. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
August 7, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: The announcement 
of your negative vote to the resolution sup- 
porting President Johnson’s moves in Viet- 
nam prompt this letter. You will have to 
pardon the scrawl—it is being written from 
a hospital bed. 

I want to commend you for your vote. The 
label of “aggressor” is being appended to our 
country in several instances. I read it from 
the people of western Europe as they criti- 
cize us for helping to rearm Germany and 
give her a share in the control of nuclear 
weapons. I am sure that the people of the 
world are saying this with regard to our role 
in Vietnam. 

These are hard days in which we live, but 
the struggle for peace is augmented by men 
like yourself and Senator GRUENING. 


Sincerely, 
HEBER L. GORDON. 
MOUNT ANGEL, OREG., 
August 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 


Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I am writing to back 
you on your stand regarding Vietnam. 

It is only too bad that there aren’t more 
thinking people like you in our Capital with 
the courage to speak out. 

Sincerely, 
MARK PETERSON. 
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EUGENE, OREG., 
August 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR Morse: We have just sent 
the following telegram to President Johnson: 

We deplore U.S. unilateral military action 
against North Vietnam, subverting the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations. 

Your stand on the Vietnam problem and 
the current crisis in particular is absolutely 
right and has our wholehearted support. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. ARNULF ZWEIG. 
EUGENE, OREG., 
August 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: We have just sent 
the following telegram to President Johnson: 

We deplore U.S. unilateral military action 
against North Vietnam, subverting the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations. 

As Oregonians, we are proud of your stand 
on the current crisis, and want you to know 
that you have our wholehearted support. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jon W. Cook. 
EUGENE, OREG., 
August 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: I should like to 
express my appreciation for your courageous 
stand in opposition to the administration’s 
policy in Vietnam, Your dissenting vote on 
the resolution supporting our attack on 
North Vietnam is a vote against the cynical 
and hypocritical policy that our Government 
is pursuing in this area, I hope you will 
continue to work for the principles that we 
have agreed to as a member of the United 
Nations. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALVIN F. KELM. 


EUGENE, OREG., 
August 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We would like to ex- 
press our appreciation and our support for 
your stand on U.S. involvement in South 
Vietnam. It is heartening to hear at least 
one voice in this country raised against 
what we believe is a mistaken and very dan- 
gerous path followed by our Government in 
southeast Asia. 

Please continue to speak against “military 
actions” and for peace. 

Very sincerely, 
AGNES and Davin CURLAND. 


SALEM, OREG., 
August 7, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

House of Congress, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: We were glad to know there 
was one Senator with the intestinal forti- 
tude to stand up for what he thought was 
right. No doubt history and time will prove 
you were right in your analysis of the situa- 
tion in Vietnam. While there has been no 
lambasting in the press here for the position 
you have taken, they may be waiting for a 
more opportune moment. I am old enough 
to recall what Bob La Follette had to con- 
tend with. He was proven right after years 
had passed. 

Secretary Rusk says we have to protect 
our national interests. He fails to tell what 
they are. I know I did not have any over 
there and hope the rest of the American 
people will also realize such. 
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Someone must have used some strong 
medicine on Senator FULBRIGHT to get him 
to change his mind. Maybe a Rhodes 
scholar can be unduly influenced too. Was 
hoping he would stay with the ship too, 

It looked like some of us would get more 
in the way of social security. Now I doubt 
if anything will become of it. Think there 
will be too much opposition to the medicare 
item. The veterans’ bill also looks like a lost 
cause. 

I just thought you would like to know 
we stacked up on your stand on these late 
issues. We are stronger than ever for you 
and know we are not alone. 

Respectfully yours, 
W. A. RENTSCHLER. 
STATE OF OREGON, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Salem, Oreg., August 8, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I want to assure you 
of my hearty support for standing firmly 
against the recent naval actions near Viet- 
nam. There are usually two sides to every 
question and we did not hear the other side. 

The issues in the Far East are too complex 
and serious to be settled by brute force. If 
we are to live we must sit around the con- 
ference table. This should be done now 
and in conjunction with the U.N. 

You are an island of sanity and courage. 

Sincerely, 
Howarp WILLITS, 
Lewis AND CLARK COLLEGE, 
Portland, Oreg., August 10, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Thank you for rais- 
ing the right questions about North Vietnam. 
The unfortunate hand of domestic politics 
and the San Francisco fiasco appears too 
hakedly in this instance. Would it have 
happened had Rockefeller been nominated? 

My wife, my four boys, and I are driving 
east to Atlantic City and to Washington, 
leaving at once. Perhaps we shall see you 
back there. 


Sincerely, 

DonaLp G. BAUMER, 
Chairman, Deparment of Political 
8 e. 


— 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
August 9, 1964. 

Senator Wayne Morse: As an ex-sailor 
and merchant marine skipper, I must say 
that your evaluation of the southeast Asia 
problems are absolutely correct. 

Of course the problems were not created 
by the Johnson administration; the preg- 
naney occurred a few years back. 

Respectfully yours, 

JACOB- A, WICK., 
Van Nuys, CALIF., 
August 7, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR: We are very grateful for the 
“Jone voice in the wilderness” for sanity and 
peace. I hope we are able to hold back the 
leap “over the brink.” “Negotiate” is the 
word and bring back our troops. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. E. SOZER. 


Oo O., 
August 7, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: It was my pleasure to see and 
hear you on TV on the incident in South 
Vietnam. 

I, with millions of other Americans abhor 
war, especially if it is not justified. I can 
only say “Thank you” for the stand you have 
taken in this case. 

Ve trul urs, 
ery y yo on 


OAKLAND, CALIF., 
August 7, 1964. 
Congratulations on your courageous stand 
on Vietnam. From one who knows some- 
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thing about the background of the situation 
there, it is comforting to hear at least one 
voice raised in the Senate on behalf of the 
truth. If more people knew the facts, you 
would have more support. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mrs, G. SORENSEN. 
FAIRFIELD, CONN., 
August 9, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: I realize that it has taken a tremen- 
dous moral and political courage to stand 
alone in the Senate and question a blanket 
authorization for acts of war by the Presi- 
dent, as you have in the recent crisis. Iam 
writing to you, as a Senator of the United 
States, not of Oregon alone, to express my 
recognition of your usual effort and to en- 
close a copy of a letter sent to each Mem- 
ber of Congress from Connecticut for your 
interest, 

We have many people congratulating 
themselves with this last success in brinks- 
manship, but many, however, are realizing 
intuitively this cannot be repeated often. 
Inasmuch as a policy must have a sense of 
history, and see beyond the year, we have 
no realistic policy for southeast Asia and 
China, I encourage you to bring the facts 
and understandings to Congress and the peo- 
ple of how we must create a realistic policy. 

I have not had the chance to become fully 
acquainted with your point of view, because 
of limited reporting of your statements in 
the Senate, and I would accordingly appre- 
ciate arrangement for receipt of copies of 
your statements. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT K. Dusrorr. 

P.S.—I have written Senator FULBRIGHT ex- 
pressing my concern that he was a leader in 
the Senate in introducing and supporting the 
resolution to give the President unlimited 
discretion in deciding on acts of war, 


FAIRFIELD, CONN., 
August 6, 1964. 
Representative BERNARD GRABOWSKI, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE GRABOWSKI: I am 
writing at an instant when we are poised 
at the edge of war—a war which will lead 
we know not where. We know essentially 
that this would be a war with Red China, a 
limited war to start; then a total war. At 
this moment, there are basic assumptions 
prevailing in the United States regarding 
this war: 

1. That if the United States shows enough 
force, Red China will not fight. 

2. That if Red China does fight, U.S. su- 
perior firepower in conventional arms will 
prevail. 

3. That if conventional arms do not pre- 
vail; we can always resort to nuclear weap- 
ons—first tactical, then strategic. 

4. That the United States can safely re- 
sort to nuclear weapons in a war with Red 
China since China lacks both the bombs and 
the missiles. 

5. That at no stage in a war with Red 
China will Russia interfere, 

These basic assumptions, taken singly and 
in sequence, involve so much uncertainty— 
instead of certainty—that they cannot be 
taken as guides for policy. 

Can we look at the present moment? A 
tide of indignation is being roused in the 
United States in protest at the aggression of 
North Vietnam torpedo boats against vessels 
of the U.S. Navy. We are letting out the 
word that we will resist all further aggres- 
sion. Just in the midst of these develop- 
ments we have the need to reexamine the 
major assumption of U.S. foreign policy: 
that limited war with Red China—which can 
flare out to uncontrolled major war—will 
bring needed solutions. If we accept this 
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assumption, if you accept this assumption, 
then we have learned nothing from the Ko- 
rean war and we ignore the plain fact that 
Red China has 700 million people. 

Red China is at the heart of the problem. 
We have deliberately ignored her in the past; 
now propose to go to war with her and this 
country’s leaders are representing that this 
war can be won. Such thinking is in the 
world of dreams—not in the world of hard- 
headed reality. 

At this moment in history we have passed 
the point where we can practice war without 
courting disaster. I am asking, as your con- 
stituent, that you take leadership—not in 
giving President Johnson a blank check for 
the conduct of a bottomless war—in mo- 
bilizing all skills to engineer a peace and 
to insist on a procedure for peace finding and 
keeping in the Far East. 

In this quest I think we have to abandon 
these myths: 

1. That we can support despotic, corrupt, 
incompetent regimes—such as the govern- 
ment of Mme. Nhu and family—without 
inviting revolt. 

2. That we can have escalating military 
buildups without inflammatory incidents. 

3. That we can defeat Red China in a war, 
without drastic repercussions. 

The present crisis calls for a greater and 
different courage than that summoned for a 
declaration of war, It calls for the courage 
of utter realism—to discard, following the 
lead of Senator FULBRIGHT, old myths and 
take heed of new realities. It calls for a 
recognition, in keeping with the editorial of 
the July 25-August 1 issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post, of the need to come to terms 
with Red China; to get over our paralysis of 
action short of war because it is Communist. 

Today, as your constituent, I am asking 
what leadership you will give our country in 
the restoration of peace, the renunciation of 
myths, and the invigoration of our responsi- 
bilities to achieve a peace that works. 


Sincerely yours, : 
ROBERT K. Dusrorr. 


WEsT CoLLINGswoop, N.J., : 
August 4, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, r aN 
The Senaté, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Enclosed is an article from 
the Philadelphia, Pa., Inquirer. I know you 
are opposed to our participation in the war 
waging in South Vietnam. 

Why doesn’t the U.N. have control over 
this situation? I thought the purpose of 
the United Nations was to control such wars. 

I don’t think our Government ever asked 
the U.N. to send troops to fight the Viet- 


cong. 
It seems to me we should only be in South 
Vietnam under U.N. orders. 
Very truly yours, 
Mrs. PAVL A. BLOSER, 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer] 
Grave Decisions AHEAD 


The unproyoked attack on the US, de- 
stroyer Maddox by PT boats of the North 
Vietnam Navy, in international waters off the 
North Vietnam coast, carries ominous warn- 
ing that the time is at hand for grave policy 
decisions in the southeast Asia theater. 

If the attack was a considered test of Amer- 
ican determination, the North Vietnam Reds 
received a quick answer. The Maddox re- 
sponded vigorously, as did the fighter planes 
from the aircraft carrier Ticonderoga. As 
Secretary of State Rusk put it, “The other 
side got a sting out of this. If they do it 
again, they'll get another sting.” 

This is true enough, as far as it goes. 
It still leaves major questions for which the 
American public is entitled to answers. 

Why, after years of such routine patrols 
as the Maddox was engaged in, did the North 
Vietnamese choose this time to launch a di- 
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rect attack on an American ship in inter- 
national waters? Why should they have 
felt (if they did) the need to test Ameri- 
can determination? Did they count upon 
prompt help from their Red Chinese allies 
if the United States had chosen to reply still 
more vigorously to this provocation? 

One plausible answer to the first of these 
questions lies in the smoldering differences 
between policymakers of the United States 
and South Vietnam Governments. Premier 
Khanh has recently been talking belligerently 
of carrying the war into North Vietnam, 
and one of his commanders has said that 
parachutists have already been dropped 
there. American officials have disputed these 
statements, at the same time that more 
American troops have been ordered to South 
Vietnam as advisers. 

The American public, unfortunately, is left 
uncertain as to the meaning of all this. 
It may well be that the North Vietnamese 
are equally uncertain. The time appears near 
for making clear to everyone what seems to 
lie ahead. 

TOLEDO, OHIO, 
August 7, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear SENATOR: Nine out of ten people share 
your views on southeast Asia. 

Nothing would please Russia more than 
to have United States embroiled in a jungle 
war in Asia. 

Napoleon once said China is a sleeping 
giant: don’t wake her up. 

Cnas, E, KNOTT, 


OLMSTED FALLS; OHIO, 
August 9, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: I write to congratu- 
late you on your talk before the Senate in 
regard to Vietnam. I try to imagine the 
courage you had to oppose all those other 
Senators except Senator Gruentnc, In March 
and in May I wrote to the President asking 
him to seek negotiations on South Viet- 
nam. The letters are handed over to the 
State Department and they send out stupid 
literature without any sense of reality for 
the American ple to read. They, the 
State Department, hold conferences in the 
major cities of the Nation to brainwash the 
people on Vietnam. In Cleveland when peo- 
ple wanted to discuss the issues they rail- 
roaded all discussion, even insulting the per- 
sons who rose from the floor to ask ques- 
tions. 

I am enclosing a letter I wrote the Presi- 
dent on July 19 when I sent back to him all 
the State Department propaganda. I haven't 
had a reply this time unless it was the ac- 
tion they took against North Vietnam. Al- 
though I had two copies of the material I 
sent them both back so I cannot enclose 
copies to you, but I suppose you haye read 
the literature they write for the American 
people. 

I am enclosing an open letter to the U.S. 
Department of State which was in the Plain 
Dealer the day the State Department. offi- 
cials and a Dr. Strangelove character from 
the Pentagon held their brainwashing con- 
ference here. 

Thank you for representing some of us 
(could it only be 2 percent of the people?) 
who do not like what our Government is 
doing in southeast Asia, Everyone I talk 
to doesn’t like the situation in South Viet- 
nam * * * yet their Senators approve of 
what the President did. The action seems 
so unconstitutional to me. Only Congress 
can declare war. Do I only know those 2 
percent who are for negotiations? 

Sincerely, 


VivIAN WILSON. 
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OLMSTED FALLS, OHIO, 
July 19, 1964. 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: I am returning 
to you the material the State Department 
sent me. Unless the State Department un- 
derstands reality in Vietnam we may destroy 
the world. The people who wrote the en- 
closed material never seem to have read 
D. F. Fleming, Graham Greene, David Hoth- 
am, Milton Taylor, Frank Child, Adrian 
Jaffe or any authority on Vietnam. These 
papers admit the State Department did not 
know Ngo Dinh Diem and his administra- 
tion was as bad as it was, but they should 
have known. 

One would think our Government would 
not repeat so pitiful and devastating a 
tragedy. The constant State Department 
progaganda blaming North Vietnam for vi- 
olating the 1954 Geneva accord is an out- 
rageous perversion of truth. The Geneva 
accord prohibited all foreign military per- 
sonnel, equipment, and bases in Vietnam and 
called for general democratic elections by 
secret ballot under international supervision 
by July 1956. The U.S. Government pre- 
vented the elections. U.S, arms in Vietnam 
is in direct violation of the Geneva agree- 
ment. This is known all over the world. 

The United States should welcome the 
peace proposals of U Thant and the 5,000 
professors who have asked that the Govern- 
ment seek negotiations. 

Never mind what BARRY GoLpWaATER says 
about using nuclear force in southeast Asia. 
As Alvin Silverman says, Barry GOLDWATER is 
a man without brains, and, as you know, 
without administrative experience. 

Why talk about democracy in Vietnam 
when we prevented elections in 1956? Why 
talk about freedom in Vietnam when we have 
Mississippi, Alabama and other States where 
Negroes are not free? Let the Federal Gov- 
ernment protect the civil rights» workers 
who are the bravest and most courageous 
people in our country, doing the work of 
the- Federal Government, but without the 
pay. In order that things do not get out of 
hand in the South, it is n to send 
Federal aid at once to stop the violencé which 
has occurred since the civil rights bill was 
passed. 

We need men of vision in our State De- 
partment. How about D. F. Fleming? 

Thank you for beginning negotiations over 
Vietnam, 

Sincerely yours, 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE—NEEDED: AN APPROACH To END THE 
War IN VIETNAM 


The United States is a foreign party to a 
civil war in Vietnam. Fifteen thousand U.S. 
uniformed personnel have been committed 
to the battle. Casualties include American 
soldiers. 

Acceleration of the American war effort in 
South Vietnam invites increased aid by China 
to the Communist Vietnamese, Stepping up 


the war effort risks the use by either side of- 


nuclear arms. Nuclear war offers no vic- 
tory. 
What is the alternative? 

Negotiation is urged by Senator WAYNE 
Morse, Senator ERNEST GRUENING, Columnist 
Walter Lippmann, and others. Reco 
it takes both sides to make peace, we urge 
our Government to initiate a conference of 
nations to guarantee a neutral Vietnam. 

We support U.S. efforts to insure enforce- 
ment of agreements. The United Nations 
can assist direct negotiation. Inspection 
teams must be free to operate wherever 
needed. They can be backed by frontier 
patrols. 
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The best guarantee of 833 is the 
mutual advantage of the The 
goal is a Vietnam’ whose adenn is 
guaranteed and respected, . 

This statement paid for by the signers: 
Robert R. Archer, professor; Raymond S. 
Beard, business counselor; Marguerite S. Bel- 
lamy, housewife; Keith C. Billman, social 
worker; Evelyn A. Blackburn, insurance 

nt. 

Isabel N. Bliss, homemaker; William M. 
Bliss, engineer; Edith O. Brashares, college 
instructor; Edwin A. Brown, minister; 
Rilma Buckman, sociologist; Bronson P. 
Clark, businessman. 

Sheldon D, Clark, lawyer; Lila Cornell, 
homemaker; Marie F. Cotton, homemaker; 
Wendell P, Cotton, salesman; Natalie C. 
Crouter, housewife; Elfrieda S. Daiber, sec- 
retary; Alan J. Davis, minister; Hortense M. 
Davis, teacher; Jack G. Day, lawyer. 

Steven Deutsch, university faculty; Mort 
Epstein, designer; Gail R. Gann, home- 
maker; Donald S. Gann, surgeon; Joel M. 
Garver, lawyer; Paul Gitlin, social worker; 
Henry Gluck, psychologist. 

William F. Hellmuth, Jr., professor; Arnold 
A. Herzog, lawyer; Fred Husa, office worker; 
Sidney D. Josephs, businessman; Mrs. Harry 
Kirtz, homemaker; Waldo H, Kliever, con- 
sultant; Dennis G. Kuby, minister; Jerome 
Landfield, college professor; Ada N. Leffing- 
well, homemaker. 

George Levinger, educator; John P. Mar- 
hevka, male hair stylist; Mrs. Edward A. 

, homemaker; Charles R. Miller, 
lawyer; Paul I, Miller, professor; Hans F. 
Mueller, retired; Laura Muller, homemaker; 
Sarah B. Nenner, housewife. 

James M. Newman, advertising; Paul Oly- 
nyk, professor; Clyde Onyett, public rela- 
tions; William W. Outland, order analyst; 
Samuel Prellwitz, industrial research; Harold 
J. Quigley, minister; Willard C. Richan, edu- 
cator; Eldon P. Roe, merchant; Marian Rosen- 
berg, social workers. 

Ralph Rudd, lawyer; Audrey Sabadosh, 
librarian; Nicholas Sabadosh, teacher; Wil- 


mer L. Satterthwait, painter; Vera A. 
Schwartz, legal secretary; A. L. Sherwin, 
lawyer; Frank Spigel, lawyer; Benjamin 


oe physician; Sam Sponseller, retired. 
Vera. Smisek, teacher; Oscar H. Steiner, 
businessman; Helen Stewart, high school 
counselor; Edward A. Taubert, photographer; 
Warren E. Thompson, educator; Hugh Tyson, 
graduate student; Harry O. Way, bacteriolo- 
gist. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
August 5, 1964. 
“Dear SENATOR Morse; We support enthusi- 
astically, your criticism of the foreign aid 
program and the administration’s policy in 
southeast Asia. You are the only liberal 
who has criticized the foreign aid program. 
Why is it that the liberals in Congress have 
always supported foreign aid while the op- 
position to it has come from southern Dem- 
ocrats and Goldwater Republicans? 
We appreciate your enlightened stand on 
these two issues. 
Very truly yours, 
RICHARD L. BACH. 
BACH. 


PARADISE, CALIF., 


August 7, 1964, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: We are for you 100 
percent in your lone courageous stand in 
this present Vietnam crisis. 

Senator Gorpwarer’s contrary approval of 
what is happening adds, in our opinion, con- 
firmation of your stand. 

Furthermore, we don't believe the story 
that is being told of how this present crisis 
happened. It stinks to high heayen—worse 
if anything, than the Republican Convention 
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at San Francisco last month. Where, oh, 
where, are we going? And, who can we vote 
for, for President? 
Most respectfully yours, 
i HAROLD C. BARTHELSON. 
Arpis J. BARTHELSON. 
(Copy to Senator KUCHEL.) 


TROUVILLE S/MER, FRANCE, 
August 8, 1964. 
Dear Senator Morse: A word of thanks for 
your splendid stand on Vietnam. We are 
trying to police the whole world to keep it in 
our image. No patriot gets our help to sup- 
press his people unless like Khanh, he prom- 
ises there will be no changes. Imaginative 
men, patriots, George Washingtons, can 
never turn to us—we only offer bombs and 
death in areas we do not own and have no 
right to fight in. 
Again thanks. Time is with you. 
Sincerely, 
Davip MANDEL. 


REDDING, CALIF., 
August 6, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We have noted with 
surprise and pleasure that you have almost 
singlehandedly upheld measures for the 
benefit of the common people. As far back 
as the tideland oil giveaway to your present 
stand on the Vietnam war. 

Never forget there are people that agree 
with your views, and admire your great cour- 
age and integrity. We are often too silent in 
supporting public-minded statesmen. We 
thank you for your efforts in behalf of the 
whole society. 

Another statesman we have admired is 
Senator Hussrt H. HUMPHREY of Minnesota. 


If you have the time, we would like your, 


opinion of him as a possible Vice President 
of the United States. 
Sincerely yours, 
Emu E. TWETEN. 


WESTPORT, CONN., 
August 9, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Again you have shown courage and pa- 
triotism by standing up in the Senate and 
speaking the truth, 

Where is our Jeffersonian democracy? 
Where was MANSFIELD and FULBRIGHT and 
others? ` 

When future historians write the sad pages 
of U.S. events of today, your name will rep- 
resent the wisdom and courage and states- 
manship that still exists in our land. 


Respectfully, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
August 8, 1964, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 


Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I wanted to write to 
you to express my support for your views 
on the Vietnam question and to tell you 
that I am glad that there are at least a few 
responsible Americans willing to speak out 
clearly on this issue. I thought that your 
article in the current Progressive was par- 
ticularly cogent. 

I realize that the situation in Vietnam is a 
difficult one and that, most unfortunately, 
the United States has lost almost all options 
that could lead to a victory for a non-Com- 
munist and popular government. From my 
point of view, neither the Vietcong nor the 
Khanh government is a suitable alternative 
and neither is capable of supporting a dem- 
ocratic government nor needed land reforms, 
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I am only sorry that I am not a citizen of 
Oregon and therefore cannot vote for you, 
Yours sincerely, 
PHILIP G. ALTBACH, 
Ford Foundation Comparative Studies, 
Fellow, University of Chicago. 
Santa Rosa, CALIF., 
August 7, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dran SENATOR: As a mother, as a great 
lover of all mankind and all living creatures, 
as one who believes that by order of a great 
Creator all are entitled to live—I wish to 
express my sincere gratitude to you for your 
standing alone to defend these divine rights. 
You should be given a medal for courage, 
a medal of honor, I am not a hero worship- 
per, but I cannot help saying that in my way 
of thinking, you are a rea] hero in oppos- 
ing the warmongers who would destroy all 
life. 

I have a young son (19 years) aboard the 
U.S.S. Constellation. He has been taught 
to love, to honor, to respect life—not to de- 
stroy it. It would give me great pleasure to 
tell President Johnson that I’m not standing 
behind him in his warmongering action. 
Nor for any resolution backed by Congress 
supporting such drastic inhuman action. 
This to me is signing and supporting a death 
warrant for all creation, President Johnson, 
McNamara, and company did not create the 
world and man and they certainly have no 
right to destroy it. So many times recently 
Mr. Johnson has asked the American people 
to stop hating, to love our neighbors—now I 
would ask, was this an act of love that he 
ordered to kill, to destroy perhaps many 
innocent people? This is, may I say: “Dr. 
Strangelove,” indeed, 

My heart goes out to you, Iam with you 


you 
and say “thank you from the bottom of my 
heart.” I ask myself so often—when wili 
man learn that he has no enemies, that in 
the science and truth of being all men are 
brothers by nature? 
Yours for peace and understanding, 
Sara BURCH. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y., 
August 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
^ Dear Senator Morse: We wish to thank 
you for your forthright condemnation of the 
role of the United States in southeast Asia. 
In these times of national immorality, it 
takes a man of the utmost moral conviction 
and courage to speak out vigorously 
the actions of a society which is sick from 
its affluency and military might and whose 
code of conduct has degraded to that of “the 
end justifies the means.” 

What a pity that the people of this Na- 
tion will not have the opportunity to vote 
for a man of your integrity in the coming 
fall election. As it is we personally feel that 
we have been disfranchised by being given 
the choice of the “lesser of two evils.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. PAUL STEWART. 
PLAINVIEw, N.Y. 
August 9, 1964. 
President LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. PRESDENT: I agree thoroughly 
with Senator Morse on the Vietnam situ- 
ation. If the North Vietnamese attacked our 
ships (and they deny it), we provoked it. 

We have killed men, women, and children 
in South Vietnam, supported ruthless, blood~ 
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thirsty dictatorships like the Diem regime in 
defense of “freedom,” destroyed crops and 
livestock in order to “protect the people 
against communism,” and committed atroci- 
ties against helpless civilians. Then we won- 
der why the southeast Asians hate us. 

In addition, we have refused to abide by 
the Geneva convention agreement of 1954, 
which stated an election should be held in 
Vietnam so the Vietnamese people could de- 
cide their government. 

General de Gaulle has advocated neutrali- 
zation of southeast Asia. The only honor- 
able and practical thing for us to do now is 
to stop the war, see that an election is held, 
and work for neutralization of the area, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. DONALD S. DusHEIND. 
PRITCHETT, COLO. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Congratulations on 
your spunk, 

It looks like another black chapter is being 
written in Vietnam. 

There is much evidence to prove that we 
were lied into at least three wars during the 
past century, and after reading your fine 
article in Progressive it may be possible to 
include another, 

All offers to settle this trouble were re- 
jected at once which would seem to prove 
that buzzards who profit through bloodshed 
are dictating Government policy. 

Sincerely, 
W. F. Brown. 

P.S.—What we need is a third party for 
people who believe in peace and good will. 
This would eliminate most members of the 
NAM and USCC. 


PICO-RIVERA; CALIF., 
August 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Sm: Our family wish to express our 
appreciation to you for taking the stand on 
foreign aid that you have, and you are mak- 
ing a fight to reduce it. We are native Ore- 
gonians, who have been residents of Cali- 
fornia for over 20 years, We have scores of 
relatives in Oregon, both Democrats and Re- 
publicans, though voting pretty muchly as 
independents. 

We respect you for being outspoken in your 
beliefs, in our estimation, we need more 
active, outspoken men such as you in Wash- 
ington., Right now we are very concerned 
over our huge foreign aid to countries of 
Ben Bella, Sukarno, Tito, etc. Also this pro- 
posed Hart amendment. We have requested 
information pertaining to this from our Sen- 
ator KUCHEL, 

Very sincerely, 
BLANCHE E, GRABLE. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
August 7, 1964. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SENATOR: May I commend you for 
your courage in refusing so stanchly a “pre- 
declaration of war” in Asia. I agree with 
you that we had no business to be in Viet- 
nam in the first place. If we had kept our 
men and our flag at home there would have 
been no occasion for anyone to shoot at it. 

Voices like yours are the only ones that 
give so many of us who crave peace and fear 
annihilation, the hope to carry on. The 
United States, by its persistent policy of re- 
fusing to utilize the U.N. or the World Court, 
or of violating many of its agreements, 
has set the nations of the world a poor 
example. 

I pray you have the courage to keep to 
your course, 

Sincerely, 
May GOLDMAN, 
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WAUKESHA, WIS., 

August 7, 1964. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: I would like to com- 
mend you on the courageous stand that you 
took when you voted against President John- 
son’s resolution in regard to Vietnam. I was 
shocked by this resolution and horrified by 
the action preceding it. I regard the recent 
bombing of bases in North Vietnam as noth- 
ing less than an immoral act on the part of 
our Nation. We certainly have the right and 
the duty to defend ourselves in the face of 
aggression but open aggression on our part 
is another thing. I strenuously object and 

most heartily disapprove. 
Mrs. DOROTHY BoxHorN. 


MENDOCINO, CALIF., 
August 6, 1964. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
The Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Senator: It is indeed heartening to 
see a man of courage and understanding 
stand out against the rabble that make up 
most of the present Congress. The prospects 
for a decent world would be far better if 
someone of your stature had occupied the 
White House during the last couple of dec- 
ades. 

All good luck to you. 

R. J. KENNEDY. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
August 7, 1964. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I should like to congratulate you 
on your courageous dissenting vote with Sen- 
ator ERNEST GRUENING, Of Alaska, against the 
emergency Vietnam resolution, which would 
give a carte blanche authority to President 
Johnson to interfere even more with the 
touchy and inflammable southeast Asia sit- 
uation. 

I, as many, know how much and long you 
have struggled for sanity on this issue in 
Washington; it is to your eternal credit that 
you've taken a hands-off stand about this 
part of the world. 

When there are enough men like yourself, 
with personal integrity, to champion even for 
the rights of faraway peoples to determine 
their own future, then and only then, will 
this world eventually settle down to some 
semblance of peace. By that time, of course, 
it would be judicious to embrace a World 
Court with legal and police powers to enforce 
all international decisions. 

As long as you continue to believe that the 
freedom of other nations is as important as 
that of our United States, you'll have the 
sincere support of people like myself who 
not only are concerned for our family or our 
city or our country—but for the world. 

Respectfully yours, 
ROBERT E. BLOMQUIST. 


MAYNARD, MASS., 
August 10, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We admire your courage and hope Ameri- 

can policy in Asia will be corrected. 

HAINES and CATHERINE TURNER. 


San Jose, CALIF., 

August 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Many thanks for your courageous stand on 
Vietnam, Remain firm in the right. 
FRED STROHM, 
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San FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
August 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 


Washington, D.C.: 
Thank you and congratulations for your 
stand on Vietnam and peace. 
Eva RICHMOND, 
San Francisco Women for Peace. 


SILVER SPRING, MD., 
August 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, of Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As future Oregon residents we thank and 
commend you for courageous just stand on 
Vietnam. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bos PASKOFF. 
Los GATOS, CALIF., 
August 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We fully support your courageous protest 
against U.S. action in Vietnam. You are not 
alone. 

ELLIOTT Wax and family. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
August 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Thank heavens we have two courageous 
Senators who think independently. Con- 
gratulations on your Vietnam vote. 

SYLVIA POWELL. 


San Francisco, CALIF., 
August 8, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your stand for peace. 

Keep it up, please. 
STELLA PATRI. 
San Francisco, CALIF, 
August 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on outspoken Vietnam 
stand. Working in California for more rep- 
resentatives like you. 

SUSANNE EUBANES. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., 
August 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations on your vote. Save lives, 
save the peace. Don't enlarge Viet war. 
LEO GRONER. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
August 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I am in complete support of your position 
on Vietnam. Please do not waver. 
Nancy HOLLANDER. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
August 8, 1964. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
`. Congratulations on your courageous stand 
on Vietnam. Your commitment to world 
peace most reassuring. 

: GEORGE ABEDE. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
August 10, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Wish to express deep-felt gratitude and 
appreciation for your forthright and cou- 
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rageous stand on the Vietnam resolution. 
It is a tragedy there should be only two 
voices in Congress in opposition. Please con- 
tinue to fight for those of us who have no 
voice. 
MADELYNE GERLACH. 
New York, N.Y., August 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We applaud your position on the pre- 
election Asia crisis. Congratulations. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Levy. 


EUGENE, OREG., August 9, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We support your proposals regarding Viet- 
nam and foreign aid. You deserve chapter in 
“Profiles in Courage.” 

Mr. and Mrs. RUDOLPH POHL. 


MINNEAPOLIs, MINN., August 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Commend your opposition to military 
action in Vietnam. Urge concurrent resolu- 
tion disapproving agreement to extend nu- 
clear information to NATO member country. 
Debate by Congress imperative. 

MEDORA PETERSEN, 
President, Minnesota Branch WILPF. 
BUFFALO, N.Y., August 9, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We applaud your position and vote on 

South Vietnam, 
DONALD and LESLIE SILBERMAN. 
BERKELEY, CALIF., August 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your courageous stand 
on Vietnam. Please continue to present 
clearheaded and realistic alternatives. 

Davm GROSS. 


East HAMPTON, N.Y., August 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 
Congratulations on your courageous stand 
against the predated declaration of war on 
Vietnam. 


Mr. and Mrs. BURTON LANE. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
August 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Thank you for courageous fight for truth 

about Vietnam. We support you. 
JANICE and STUART HARWOOD, 
SOUTH GATE, CALIF., 
August 9, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Twenty-four organizations tonight dis- 
tributed your speech on a vigil commemo- 
rating Hiroshima and protesting involvement 
in Vietnam. The vigil, sponsored by Uni- 
tarian Universalists Fellowship for Social 
Justice, Los Angeles, covered 12 blocks on 
both sides of Hollywood Boulevard. Many 
signs were taken from your statements. A 
tribute to your courageous fight for truth 


and peace. 

KENNETH and Berry ROTTGER. 

Los ANGELES, CALIF, 
Deak SENATOR Morse: Congratulations, 
You of all our so-called Government lead- 
ers had the courage to call a spade, a spade. 
We don’t belong in South Vietnam, and 
should get out and let the people decide 
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their own destiny. Our “big stick” policy 
results in support of every two-bit dictator 
in the name of democracy. 

What has happened to our glorious demo- 
cratic heritage? Liberty, justice for all gave 
birth to our Nation. Today we distort its 
sacred meaning to hold in power ever dic- 
tator throughout the globe who oppresses 
the people. 

When are we going to reverse our suicidal 
policy? Time is getting short. Must we take 
the road to atomic suicide? I say no. 

Keep up the good fight. It takes courage 
and integrity to buck the warmongers in 
these United States, 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES BerKow. 
San JOSE, CALIF., 
August 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Twenty-fifth Assembly District California 
Democratic Council Club strongly supports 
your position on Asian resolution. 

JERRY GORDON, Secretary. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
b August 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Regarding Vietnam, applaud your stand. 

Keep it up. 
ELEANORE M. CAMPBELL. 
Quincy, Mass., 
August 8, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We applaud your courageous stand and 
integrity in opposing the President's recent 
action in Vietnam. We hope you will con- 
tinue to show continued courage in the face 
of powerful majority who seem eager to es- 
calate present crisis into a world war. 

Rora and Enwarp ROSELAND. 
West Hempsteap, N.Y., 
August 8, 1964, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

‘You may have addressed an empty Sen- 
ate Chamber but the people and particularly 
the mothers of this country are listening to 
the only voice for peace in that supposedly 
august body. Please keep up your wonder- 
ful plea for sanity and world peace. 

SYLVIA FINK. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
August 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I appreciate very 
much your continued opposition to U.S. in- 
volvement in the Vietnam war. I am glad 
for your recent no vote on the President’s 
resolution. 

IT hope and pray that our Government will 
be willing to enter into hegotiation soon 
through the calling of the Geneva powers. 

Sincerely, 
MARGARET T. SIMKIN. 
Avuausr 10, 1964. 
Hon, Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Chamber, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Sm: My sincerest congratulations to 
you for your courageous stand you took 
against the joint resolution on southeast 
Asia. Our warships have no business in 
southeast Asia. They are there to provoke 
the North Vietnamese and China. I am 
convinced that China will never attack the 
United States. 

S. M. BALINER. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I have absolutely 
no time—pressed for time to write papers 
and have final examinations—but I must 
tell you of my appreciation for your love 
of truth and for your lionlike courage. 
Anybody who even begins a study of Viet- 
nam knows that the situation there stemmed 
from rural despair and from Diem’s arbitrary 
tyranny—not from an invasion from the 
North. How can we base our whole policy 
on a myth? My Senator from Wyoming 
McGee says in letter to me that the main 
cause of trouble is Red Chinese expan- 
sionism, 

My heartiest and best wishes. This will 
reach you after you have spoken—but what 
you have already said puts you in Lincoln’s 
courageous tradition of opposition to the 
cooked-up incidents leading to the Mexican 
War. 

Yours for a country which is right. 

SYDNEY SPIEGEL. 
AUGUST 7, 1964. 

Dear Sir: Thank you for opposing the 
Vietnam resolution. 

It seems, at times, that men are not unlike 
the lemming—racing toward the sea—and 
suicide. It is at these times, that it is glori- 
ous to hear the sweet voice of reason. 

I cannot fully express my gratitude for 
your courage and convictions, 

Thank you, sir. 

Pat CAWTHON. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 


Urca, N.Y. 
August 7, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: I think that you are to be commended 
for your stand on the Asian situation. 

You apparently see the futility and the 
irresponsibility of the involvement, 

You may be a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness; but your example and courage and in- 
tegrity are an inspiration to all Americans 
who cherish) justice and truth. 

In an era of extremism and insanity you 
have shown that you can maintain common- 
sense regardless, 

Senator Morse, we need more men and cer- 
tainly more elected representatives like you. 

Please keep up the good work, 

With best wishes, 

Yours truly, 
RALPH TACZYNSEI. 
Aveust 5, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dran Mr. Morse: We support your cou- 
rageous stand on American military ventures 
in Vietnam. Keep up the good work. 

Yours truly, 

Mx, and Mrs. R. E. GREENBERG. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: It must be the “latter days” if there 
are only two prophets willing to stand up. 
Commonsense seems to say that it would be 
foolhardy for a small kid to attack or tease 
a big kid like the United States. But if he 
did, the big kid beat the out of him 
and then run and tells on him, instead of 
telling on him first—if he’s so bighearted. 
I think the slanted news we get in this 
country is appalling. And no one is allowed 
to visit Cuba and find out the truth either. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
August 6, 1964. 

Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C, 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: May I take this 
opportunity to thank you for the courageous 
position you have taken against our foreign 
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policy in Vietnam, and in other areas in- 
volving peace. 

In making known your position, you speak 
out in the name of all peace-loving people, 
who understand that it no longer is a ques- 
tion of war or peace—but a question of 
survival, 

Yours has been a voice in the wilderness, 
and most welcome to hear. 

Thank you again for myself and for my 
sons, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. JULIE MERLINO. 
AuGusT 9, 1964, 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I think the whole 
country is indebted to you for that fine 
speech you made on the floor of the Senate 
on our involvement in Vietnam. I realize 
many of your colleagues must, with their 
minds and their hearts, have agreed with 
you; if I am right in thinking that, it is 
depressing that they lacked the honesty and 
courage to express their opposition to the 
stupid and dangerous tactics that are being 
used by our Government. 

Please keep on with your good work. 

Gratefully yours, 
FRANCES MEYER, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 
August 8, 1964, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sm: We wish to comment on the 
stand you took for morality. God bless you 


for your forthrightness, 
Sincerely, 
HELEN PIERSOL. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
Senátor WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 


Washington, D.C, 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Your lone voice dis- 
senting in Johnson’s Vietnam action is to be 
commended. I realize that “realistic poli- 
tics” demands that Johnson do something 
to drown some of GOLDWATER’s cam 
charges. However, it’s been disheartening to 
see so many Congressmen silent on this v. 8. 
action. 

Congratulations for your stand. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs, ELIZABETH RICE Moore. 
CHERRY HUL, NJ. 
August 9, 1964. 
Hon. Wayne L. Monsx, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I have intended to 
write to you for several months, but the 
present crisis forces me to end the delay. 
I completely support your position on the 
war in Vietnam and on the recent attack on 
North Vietnam. It is unfortunate that this 
intensification of the war has brought such 
a jingoistic and unreasoned response on the 
part of our lawmakers, rather than the sober 
questioning of the Maddoz attack, as well as 
the whole war, that our involvement there 
deserves. What serious discussion there has 
been in Congress has been largely the result 
of Senator GruENING’s and your speeches. 

I notice in a UPI dispatch of August 6 
that Assistant Secretary of State William 
Bundy acknowledged on Thursday that 
South Vietnamese gunboats may have shelled 
two North Vietnamese islands approximately 
a day before the first attack on the U.SS. 
Maddox. He asserted, however, that the de- 
stroyer was at least 60 miles away and did 
not provide cover for the attack. Even if 
this distance is correct, and I no longer 
have the utmost confidence in the State De- 
partment, this action surely must have been 
viewed by Hanoi as having U.S. approval, 
What with repeated calls for reprisals 
against the “privileged sanctuary” of North 
Vietnam by both United States and Viet- 
namese officials, even to the extent of step- 
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by-step plans for military attack on the 
North; admitted South Vietnamese guer- 
rilla raids on North Vietnam; this alleged 
island incident; and provocative U.S, patrols 
off Hanoi’s coast, these attacks do not seem 
so surprising. That our naval patrols in the 
Gulf of Tonkin have intended to intimidate, 
if not provoke Hanoi can no longer be easily 
denied. For if, indeed, the Maddoz was 60 
miles away during the Vietnamese attack on 
the North Vietnam islands, its patrol 
roughly 24 hours later at supposedly 30 
miles offshore must have been viewed at the 
very least with alarm by Hanoi. 

I certainly do not agree with Communist 
claims to possession of waterways bounded 
by their territory, but we have also abused 
the concept of “freedom of the high seas.” 
Ido not believe that it includes maneuvers in 
such close proximity to a hostile country at a 
time of great tension. The ostensible reason 
for our patrols is to prevent infiltration of 
men and materiel by sea from north to 
south. Secretary McNamara, in his news 
conference as reported in the New York 
Times of August 7, revealed that the South 
Vietnamese Navy has for some time patrolled 
its coast and portions of the North Viet- 
namese coast with a fleet composed of as 
many as 500 vessels for precisely this same 
purpose. It does not seem to me that the 
Vietcong are extensively supplied in any way 
from the north, but if patrols are to be kept, 
the logical place for them would seem to 
be along South Vietnam where there would 
be no confusion as to their mission, rather 
than off North Vietnam where fishing boats 
are indistinguishable from supply ships and 
where patrols (and I presume searches if 
they are to be effective) can only invite 
perpetual error, antagonism, and eventual 
retaliation. 

I regret having taken your time with such 
a long letter, but I wanted to give a few of 
my reasons for supporting your speeches. 

Very truly yours, 
WALTER BROD. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF., 
, August 7, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Thank you for your 
sanity, intelligence, and courage. 

Would to God more of your colleagues pos- 
sessed at least a little of these fine qualities. 

Most sincerely, 


a 


JAMES V. RYAN, 


WESTMINSTER, CALIF., 
August 7, 1964. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator from Oregon, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear SIR: I, for one, admire your stand in 
denouncing the dangerous policy that our 
country is pursuing in southeast Asia. Your 
refusal to “knuckle under” is held in high 
regard by myself, my family, and those of us 
who truly desire peace in our time. 

Sincerely, 
Perry DEMAKEAs. 
Wesrsury, N.Y., 
August 7, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: May I begin this 
humble letter by congratulating you for your 
courage. Some people might doubt that 
that noun applies to Senator Morse who re- 
fuses his vote to President Johnson allowing 
him to use whatever forces are fitting in 
South and North Vietnam. Some people do 
not appreciate true courage. They must still 
prove their greatness by employing barbaric, 
primitive methods. 

Things that are important and worthy are 
often difficult to attain. A neutral southeast 
Asia is important. It is, in fact, imperative 
that it does not become another Korea. For 
the more inflamed this problem becomes the 
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more of a threat “all-out nuclear war” be- 
comes, 

There is a way to settle this problem 
other than the arrogant and barbaric way 
still used by man. We on the Hiroshima 
Day observance in New York City, August 
6, recognize it and were so happy to receive 
your telegram. You are still one out of a 
hundred, but it made us at least hope that 
someone in our Government is sympathetic. 

The way is negotiation. 

The only moral and sane way is through 
negotiation. 

President Johnson speaks of freedom and 
peace for South Vietnam, in fact, for all of 
southeast Asia. Yet ironically enough he 
asks Congress for permission to use military 
force to attain this end. At the rally at 
Washington Square yesterday, Mr. Bayard 
Rustin spoke to us. He cited that history 
has taught some of us that violence has 
never settled any human problem. He re- 
minded us that World War I was to be the 
“war to end all wars.” This war was ended 
by the Treaty of Paris of 1918. President Wil- 
son was afraid of a punitive peace treaty. 
His fears were realized with World War II. 

This war was more destructive than the 
first. This time the world was brought to 
peace with the atom bombs at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. These events marked a sordid 
change in the world’s morality. During no 
other time in history has man been so casual 
with his brothers’ lives. Now he nonchalant- 
ly speaks of such immoralities as 128 over- 
kill.” After all this violence, and violence 
to end violence, 19 years later we are still 
a long way from peace. 

Mr. Rustin also reminded us of what some- 
one once said. I am not quoting: Those who 
do not learn from history are condemned to 
relive it. Perhaps it is not too late to learn. 
At least we must not be discouraged. You, 
a minority, must not be discouraged. All of 
us who attended the Hiroshima Day Observ- 
ance and many more are supporting you. I 
sincerely thank you. 

Iremain, 

Respectfully, 
MISS Deanna GALLO. 
BURBANK, CALIF., 
August 8, 1964. 

DEAR WAYNE Morse: Both Mrs. Wolf and I 
agree 100 percent with your brave stand on 
the Vietnam mess. 

And as the single Senator who stood with 
you said (and he, too, is to be commended) 
the whole of Vietnam, and I might add, all 
of southeast Asia is not worth the life of one 
American boy. 

With highest regard for your display of 
real guts, regardless of consequences. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD E, WOLF. 
AUGUST 7, 1964, 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Forgive the appear- 
ance of this hastily scribbled note but these 
are times which often put feeling above cere- 
mony. 

I congratulate you on your lone, courage- 
ous vote against the madness which we have 
become a part of in Vietnam. Yours is the 
voice of vanity and honesty, a rare thing in 
our country today. I shall write in your 
name on my presidential ballot this year. 
Keep it up—for a future. 

Sincerely, 
MARTIN COOPER. 

BrOooKLYN, N.Y. 

NonrR HOLLYWOOD, CALIF., 
a! August 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MoRsE: Although we are not 
residents of your State, we feel we owe you a 
debt of thanks as the lone voice that speaks 
out for sanity. We are grateful for your ra- 
tional approach to the Vietnam situation, 
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and only regret that you are alone in the 
Senate seeking to secure a more peaceful 
world. 
Very truly yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. SIGMOND FIELD. 


Daras, TEX., August 6, 1964, 

Senator WAYNE Morse: Thank you for your 
dissenting vote on the “fight if we must” 
resolution. That took courage, and not the 
type of flag-flying courage which goes forth 
to kill, maim, and destroy, all over the world 
in the name of liberty, freedom and democ- 
racy. 

The U.S. economy is war geared. It de- 
mands war crises and occasional war for 
maintenance and the justification of big de- 
fense. The United States interferes in in- 
ternal affairs of other countries in both hemi- 
spheres. We forced Cuba to accept aid from 
Russia and now we can hardly wait to take 
over Cuba and get back the vast interests 
and opportunities our big industry had there 
before Castro. 

The Vietnam problem must be taken to 
United Nations. Delegates from Vietnam, 
especially North Vietnam, and from China 
should sit in on all conferences so that 
United Nations has both versions of the 
story, upon which to base a just decision. 

Thank you for your frankness. I cannot 
express my gratitude. 

EULA M. MCNABB. 


Cusans BLasr RAIDS ON REDS 


Havana.—The Communist Cuban Govern- 
ment today sided with North Vietnam in a 
bitter statement saying “We know how Yan- 
kee imperialism acts—its incessant provoca- 
tions, its piratical methods, its scandalous 
lies, and its shameless pretexts.” 

A statement signed by President Osvaldo 
Dorticos and Prime Minister Fidel. Castro 
said the Cuban Government, “in the name of 
the Cuban people, condemns, the unjusti- 
fiable attack unleashed by American Armed 
Forces against the democratic Republic. of 
North Vietnam. | 

“In cynical, cold, and deliberate form, the 
U.S, Government planned and executed its 
criminal attack.” 1 

Referring to the ill-fated Bay of Pigs in- 
vasion and the repeated Cuban charges of 
American provocations at the Guantanamo 
Navy Base border, the statement said “in this 
case the U.S. Government, with the same 
lack of scruples, has forged an incident that 
was used as the pretext for an air attack 
against North Vietnamese installations,” 

The two Cabinet members went from the 
Senate to testify before the House Fi 
Relations Committee on the resolution which 
Johnson said was needed to show “that our 
policy in southeast Asia will be carried for- 
ward and that the peace and security of the 
area will be preserved.” 

Senator Morsz, a sharp critic of the ad- 
ministration’s Vietnam policy, said Wednes- 
day that the United States shares responsi- 
bility with the Communists for the attacks 
which brought on the crisis. 

“For 10 years, the role of the United States 
in South Vietnam has been that of a pro- 
yocateur, every bit as much as North Viet- 
nam has been a provocateur,” he said. He 
has urged that the Vietnam problem be 
taken to the United Nations and that the 
United States make use of the SEATO pact. 

DALLAS, TEX., 
August 6, 1964. 
President LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the United States of America, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE PRESIDENT JOHNSON: Our 
hearts are very heavy as we realize that the 
maturely intelligent people of the United 
States and of the world, are being given no 
choice, as to our state of war, now, or in No- 
vember. With an accompaniment by Syra- 
cuse University Band, must we say: “Onward 
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Christian Soldiers”—onward with all the de- 
struction that can be wrought through the 
employment of war as a futile, wasteful, and 
archaic method of attempting to determine 
right, or, of attempting to point the way to 
justice. 

You have stated: “The world is challenged 
to make its will known, and make it known, 
now.” How? How, we ask as citizens of the 
United States and of the world? Shall we 
make our will known through ever-escalating 
war until the world is devastated and the 
efforts of centuries of progress have been ob- 
literated? Shall we have peace dangled be- 
fore us as the illusive, future reward for 
fighting another, and, yet another war? Why 
sacrifice our men and the men of the “cur- 
rent enemy” for matters which will never 
be settled by war? 

Secretary McNamara has stated: “Whether 
any further major action will be taken by 
the United States against Vietnam depends 
upon the Vietnamese.” Is this statement not 
typical of all warring nations from time im- 
memorial? In the senseless game of war, the 
full blame for aggression is always placed 
upon the enemy. And, the assistance of Al- 
mighty God (or, counterpart) is invoked by 
each warring nation because each feels that 
“God is on our side—the side of right.” 

Please use your influence toward having 
the decision of the course to be pursued in 
Asia placed under the United Nations. All 
conferences on Asia should include discus- 
sions by delegates from Vietnam and from 
the Peoples’ Republic of China; otherwise 
the United Nations will not have both ver- 
sions of the recent events upon which to base 
a just decision. 

Respectfully, 


EuLA M. MCNABB, 


AUGUST 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: This is the first letter I 
have ever written to any elected official, but 
I feel so strongly that unless all adult Amer- 
icans speak up now we will be involved in 
another full-scale war in Asia. 

I would like to congratulate you and the 
distinguished Senator from Alaska for the 
stand you took recently, and have been tak- 
ing for a considerable time, against the Viet- 
nam war. 

As you continually point out, we are totally 
in the wrong. Our involvement there is 
blatant belligerence. This is a popular up- 
rising against continued dictatorships with 
foreign power behind them. The CIA for 
too long a time has used that country as 
their own “poaching grounds.” And the U.S. 
Army for too long has been using it as a 
“testing ground” for their weapons and 
tactics. 

Everyone, however, seems to have over- 
looked the continued toll on the Vietnamese 
population. Why should these human be- 
ings be slaughtered any longer? 

Not all Americans are warmongers, and I 
am certain that you have received other let- 
ters thanking you for your lonely stand. 
Needless to say I am aware of the virtual 
news “blackout” imposed on the majority 
of your speeches on this issue. If it weren’t 
for such fine journalists as Mr. I. F, Stone, 
we would not be able to penetrate this 
“blackout.” 

Keep up the good work. 

Respectfully yours, 
RAYMOND STAINCH. 

Brooxktiyrn, N.Y. y 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 
August 8, 1964. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator from Oregon, 
Senate Office Building. 

Dran SENATOR: I wish to thank you sin- 
cerely for voicing your opposition to our pol- 
icy regarding Vietnam. I can see no valid 
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reason for our interference with, or in, the 
affairs of southeast Asia. 

President Johnson speaks of a limited war. 
Facts show that when war begins there is no 
knowing when and how it will end. 

Please continue your outcry. We need you. 

ARLINE D. Hays. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
August 9, 1964, 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: It required a tre- 
mendous amount of courage for you to ex- 
press opposition to granting President John- 
son unlimited power against the North Viet- 
namese. There is too much at stake in 
trusting such colossal powers of worldwide 
destruction to any man, let alone one who 
doesn't even drive a car rationally. 

If the facts were presented, they wouldn't 
even justify our presence in South Vietnam 
where we now have some 16,000 armed-to- 
the-teeth advisers. 

As I read the enclosed clipping I wondered 
whether the chuckle was intentionally placed 
where it so aptly fits. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE FLICK. 
|From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 
Aug. 7, 1964] 


L. B. J. VIETNAM STAND OK'D BY CONGRESS 


WASHINGTON. —The House and Senate ap- 
proved in quick succession today an emer- 
gency Vietnam resolution upholding Presi- 
dent Johnson in any “fight-if-we-must” 
measures needed to counter Red aggression 
in southeast Asia. 

The House rollcall vote was 414 to 0. 

The Senate vote, which sent the resolution 
to the White House, was 88 to 2. The dis- 
senting votes were cast by Senators WAYNE 
Morse, Democrat, of Oregon, and ERNEST 
GRUENING, Democrat, of Alaska. 

The resolution states that “the Congress 
approves and supports the determination of 
the President—as Commander in Chief—to 
take all necessary measures to repel any 
armed attack against the forces of the United 
States and to prevent further aggression. 

It was proposed to Congress Wednesday 
after Johnson ordered U.S. carrier planes to 
bomb North Vietnamese torpedo boat bases 
which had sent out attackers against two 
U.S. destroyers. 

Only major opposition to the declaration 
came from Senator WAYNE Morse, Demo- 
crat, of Oregon, who waged a delaying action 
against the resolution in the Senate. House 
passage came after a 40-minute debate. 

Morse, a sharp critic of the administra- 
tion’s policies in Vietnam, opened his attack 
on the resolution with a speech last night. 
He said, “No one can justify the (North Viet- 
namese) PT boat attacks, but the fact that 
the US. destroyer Maddor was relatively 
close inshore when South Vietnamese planes 
attacked some North Vietnamese islands 
“was a well thought out military maneuver.” 

“If we had known that the South Viet- 
namese were going to bomb the islands (last 
Friday) we should not have had ships any- 
where near the islands,” he said. MORSE 
contended that it was after the bombings 
that the PT boats began pursuing the 
Maddox. 

The Senate Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services Committees and the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee overwhelmingly approved 
the resolution yesterday. 


AUGUST 8, 1964. 
Hon. SENATOR Morse: In behalf of many 
mothers, garment workers, we send you our 
heartfelt greetings and thanks. 
Stand up—as you do—for peace and life 
for our children. 
With gratitude, 
ESTHER CARROLL. 


August 13 


Jamaica, N.Y. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I have been follow- 
ing your statements on Vietnam with the 
greatest admiration for your uncommon 
“commonsense” and courage. Your ability 
to keep your head while others all around 
you lose theirs in true “rugged individual- 
ism” of the highest order. 

I live in what I believe to be the Nation's 
largest cooperative apartment unit which 
is to house some 6 thousand families and 
is called Rochdale Village. 

What I would like to do is personally to 
put your views in every single household by 
slipping a printed summary of your views 
under each and every door or in the hands 
of every household head here. 

I would deem it a great service if you could 
send me such a summary that I could have 
copied somehow if you cannot send me your- 
self several thousand copies for immediate 
distribution. 

As I realize no man in this country un- 
derstands the importance of shedding some 
light on this heated situation better than you 
do, I await your reply in all confidence that 
you will help me to help my country. 

Thank you. 

Very truly yours, 
SONYA FINGER. 
BROOKLINE, MASS., 
August 8, 4 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, * A 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: You and Senator 
ERNEST GRUENING are the only two men in 
the Congress of the United States who, in 
my opinion, see the grave situation in south- 
east Asia in its proper perspective and are 
willing and courageous enough to speak out 
against the dangerous and deceptive foreign 
policy of our Government. I know it must 
be difficult to stand alone against the emo- 
tionalism of false patriotism, but to do so 
is a measure of your intelligence, wisdom, 
and integrity, which few men today are 
privileged to share with you. 

Only history (if there is a world and his- 
tory is possible) will prove that men like 
you are the true patriots who love our great 
country and want to see it receive the proper 
respect and admiration, which it can only 
achieve through realistic attitudes toward 
the needs of the peoples of the world who 
look to us for help. 

I take comfort in the fact that there are 
at least two such distinguished men of prin- 
ciple as you and Senator GRUENING in our 
Congress. You represent the many thinking 
people of our country. It is my hope that 
your sanity will eventually prevail. 

My congratulations to you and my best 
wishes for success in your strivings. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDNA STEIN. 
VENICE, CALIF., 
August 9, 1964. 
President L. B. JOHNSON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. PresmpenT: I have been shocked 
by your recent show of force action in the 
eae ple yes It seems to me that such 
action d not be necessary if our preceding 
action had been as reasonable as we were 
led to believe it was. 

I agree with Senator Wayne Morse who 
has said that we have nothing to gain by 
continuing “unilateral military action in 
southeast Asia, unsanctioned by the United 
Nations and unaccompanied by allies.” 

I urge that we take the matter to the 
United Nations and arrange to negotiate. 

Most of all we want no tensions built up 
that could lead to war. Peace requires re- 
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laxation of tension and this is what we want 
to see throughout the world. 
Very sincerely, 
MARGARET P. MAHONEY, 
MORGAN HILL, CALIF., 
August 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: We support you in 
your stand against the terrible war in 
Vietnam. 

Sincerely yours, 
BETTY ANDERSON. 
Manopac Farrs, N.Y., 
August 8, 1964. 
U.S. Senator Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear SENATOR Morse: You have always 
with good judgment stood with honor on 
your own feet. 

Our Government and our SAR Society 
both need you, and need you very much. 

Do keep up your good work. It is all that 

can save the world from another state of 
war. 
My Gen. Israel Putnam chapter (Empire 
State), Society SAR, well knows my objec- 
tion to having us put on record as favoring 
invasion of Cuba or any other country, and 
I refuse to believe the majority of our mem- 
bers are so ignorant as to be warmongers. 

No, I am not a doctor of medicine or law; 
I am a plumber 82 years of age suffering 
with a heart condition and arthritis, but 
made most unhappy by the actions of our 
warmongers. 

The Bible states all men are liars, and 
women, too. Wars, war after war, is proof 
what we are. 

We never learn. 

We can be very proud of our Revolutionary 
ancestors. My grandfather’s grandfather, 
Morris Earle, fought all through the war and 
was a prisoner in the old sugarhouse prison 
(Yonkers) 9 months. His brother, Peter, 
was killed in the battle at Saratoga. 

But we, too, must be men of honor and 
courage, not puppets. 

Sincerely, 
STEPHEN HENRY VRIELAND. 


WYNNEWOOD, PA., 
August 10, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I want to commend 
you for your vote last week in opposition 
to the President's resolution not only giving 
him a blank check to enlarge the war in 
southeast Asia, but expressing approval for 
his action against North Vietnam. 

We appreciate tremendously the courage 
and insight into the possible dire con- 
sequences shown by you and Senator 
GRUENING. Although we heartily wish we 
had 100 Senators with your vision, we are 
glad we have at least 2, and hope you 
will continue to work and write (your article 
“Humpty Dumpty in Vietnam” in the Au- 
gust “Progressive” is superb) for the earliest 
possible settlement of the Pacific crisis. 
Thank you. 

Cordially yours, 
MARGARET FORSYTHE. 


AUGUST 9, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I sincerely commend 
your voice of dissent in the actions of our 
country in the North Vietnam crisis. 

I, too, feel we were not justified in our 
actions there. It seems our country is fast 
becoming a warring nation rather than the 
great proponents for peace as has been our 
profession in the past. 

Sure, our country must show itself to be 
great in the eyes of the smaller, uncommit- 
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ted nations of the world, but is this great- 
ness, to murder the Vietcong in their own 
land by such a trivial provocation? It’s 
surely time for men such as you and I to 
speak out against our policies of war at the 
drop of a hat. 

I'm afraid many people do not really un- 
derstand the gravity of a possibility of nu- 
clear war and its consequences. My chil- 
dren, your children, and even countless 
thousands of children of uninvolved nations 
would be consumed, maimed, and left to a 
hell such as we have never faced before. 

God help us to see that peace will not 
come from provoking war. 

God will surely judge us for all innocent 
blood we have spilled as a nation. 

Thank you again for speaking out on a 
subject which is in dire need of spokesmen. 
You're truly a statesman in the sense that 
we've not seen in many days. 

God bless you. 

HAROLD E. CORDELL, Jr. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
August 7, 1694. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

(The following is a copy of a telegram 
which has been sent to Congressman Bur- 
ton of San Francisco.) 

“DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BURTON: Suppose a 
newly elected President GOLDWATER had or- 
dered the bombing of North Vietnam. We 
would have vigorously opposed such action. 
We cannot now allow fear of a GOLDWATER 
victory to be translated into uncritical sup- 
port of acts of brinkmanship on the part of 
the Johnson administration. We want a pol- 
icy aimed at a world in which freedom can 
grow. We applaud the courage of Senator 
Morse in challenging our present Vietnam 
policy, and we ask you to help open the de- 
bate in the House by: (1) plainly opposing 
the extension of the war to the North, and 
(2) urging an immediate reconvention of the 
Geneva Conference to work for a peaceful 
solution based on the principle of self-de- 
termination. 

“The recent events demonstrate the criti- 
cal urgency for Americans to begin to heed 
the call of Senator FULBRIGHT and George 
Kennan to challenge the outworn myths of 
the cold war era. Your actions on the floor 
of the House in the coming weeks could be 
of great importance in opening this crucial 
discussion. The following is a partial list of 
signers: 

“Marshall Axelrod. 

“Prof. Arthur K. Bierman, San Francisco 
State College. 

“John Burton, Democratic candidate, 20th 
Assembly District. 

“Rev. Harry J. Chuck, Jr., Cameron House. 

“Rev. James M. Christensen, Presbyterian 
Inner-City Council, Coleman Street, M.D. 

“Douglas Corbin. 

“John David, Democratic candidate, 21st 
Assembly District. 

“K. R. G. Davis, director, San Francisco 
Mine Troupe. 

“John Dearman. 

“Ed Dunn, vice chairman, San Francisco 
Firefighters Association. 

“Prof. David Eakins, San Jose State College. 

“Lawrence Fenlinghetti, City Lights Books. 

“Rev. Frances Geddes. 

“Asher Gordon, M.D. 

“Don Grimes. 

“Paul Jacobs, Center for the Study of Dem- 
ocratic Institutions. 

“Rev. Andrew Juvinall, Hamilton Metho- 
dist Church. 

“Richard Liebis. 

“Frank Marx. 

“Mike Millen. 

“Rev. William P. Miller, Methodist mis- 
sion parish. 

“Prof. George Nononha. 
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“Gerald Rosenfield, M.D. 

“Robert Scheer, author. 

“Rev. William Shirley, 

“Marvin Stender, Democratic County Cen- 
tral Committee. 

“Prof. Jerrold Werthimer, San Francisco 
State College. 

“Tom Winnett, assistant editor, the Lib- 
eral Democrat.” 

INDIANAPOLIs, IND., 
August 10, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Sincere appreciation for your vote on Viet- 
nam. Millions of mothers, like myself, 
though inarticulate, are heartily in accord 
with the stand you have taken. 

Mary Donovan HAPGOOD. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
August 11, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I gratefully support your courageous stand 

on Vietnam. 
SYLVIA BAILEY. 
New Yorg, N.Y., 
August 10, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Our association endorses the principles in 
Senate Joint Resolution 139 proposing con- 
stitutional amendment relating to disability 
of the President of the United States and 
urges adoption of amendment embodying 
those principles. 

CATHRINE EDMONDSON, 
President, National Association of 
Women Lawyers. 
HERSHEY, Pa., 
August 11, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
U.S. Senator from Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

HONORABLE Sir: Congratulations upon 
your courage to speak out against involve- 
ment in the warfare now raging in the rice 
paddies and jungles of southeast Asia. 
What a shame that more voices can’t be 
heard. 

Respectfully. 
EDWARD E. SHEARER, 
MARTINSVILLE, VA., 
August 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We support your effort for a peaceful solu- 

tion in Asia. 
NOVOGRODSKY FAMILY. 
New Tonk, N.Y. 
August 8, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.Q.: 

Report your stand for world peace and 
your realistic American leadership. 

Lester and EDITH VOGEL, 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
August 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

My congratulations to you and to Senator 
GRUENING for the position both of you took 
in yesterday’s resolution. If we would only 
have a few more Senators like yourself we 
might have had a little better and safe 
world to live in. I'm sure that all the peace 
loving people of the world are with you and 
pray for your continued fight for the cause 
of peace. 

Strom M. Kazarvus. 
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Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
August 10, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Support your stand on North Vietnam, 
Proud to have you for an American with me. 
i Dr. and Mrs. BERNARD BRICKMAN, ` 

BERKELEY, CALIF, 
August 10, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on courageous dissent in 
recent Vietnam crisis. Proud to have sup- 
ported you in 1958. 

H. SNODGRASS, 
Cotoma, MICH., 
August 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Keep up your magnificent fight. You 

speak for more people than you think. 
Mrs. C. E. KILLEBREW. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 
August 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator jrom Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on the stand you and 
Senator GRUENING have taken on Vietnam. 
Please, no war. 

Mrs. Doris HERRON, 
BALTIMORE, MD., 
August 10, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR MORSE; Please continue your 
courageous stand for a negotiated peace in 
Vietnam before it is too late. 

Also prevail upon all our legislators and 
President Johnson that the people of the 
United States want peace, no matter how 
long it takes to negotiate. 

Thanking you, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs, SARAH ANN MILLER. 


San Jose, CALIF., 
August 7, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations on 
your continuing fight for the just and honor- 
able solution of the southeast Asian problem, 

There are millions of people in the United 
States of America who agree with you and 
they should all write to you and show you 
how they feel. I hope they do. 

It is so important that you continue your 
fight as you have been doing because if your 
forces in the country fail, this country is 
surely going down the drain. 

Yours respectively, 
SHERMAN W. GRAVES. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
August 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator from Oregon. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senator from Alaska, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Senators: This letter is to com- 
mend both of you for the stand you have 
taken against the measure presented by the 
President yesterday, giving him the absolute 
right to take this country into war in any 
‘part of the world, without any further con- 
sent by Congress or the American people, 
through their Congress. 

We are unalterably opposed to the war in 
South Vietnam, and neither do we believe 
the assertions that there has been any ag- 
gression there against American territory or 
the American people. Neither South nor 
North Vietnam are American territory nor is 
the Gulf of Tonkin American. What is there 
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that we are defending, or against which there 
has been aggression that concerns us? 

We reiterate that we commend you for your 
stand and thank you for your courage and 
honesty in being the only ones in the Con- 
gress to tell us the truth. We hope you will 
continue to do so. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. B. C. RUDEN. 
PARKTON, MD., 
August 8, 1964. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: If we can refrain 
from turning ourselves into nuclear dust, the 
Nation will one day thank you for your lone- 
ly and courageous warnings against the ig- 
norant and immoral policies we now blindly 
follow in Vietnam. At present you will re- 
ceive nothing for your stand but the vitu- 
peration of the idiot right, and frowns of 
the muddled middle, and the admonitions of 
the laggard liberals, 

I hope your dedication to sanity does not 
cost you votes, though I am afraid it will; 
but whatever the cost, you have spoken the 
truth and the Nation will be in your debt. 

Though not a constituent, I follow your 
career with real interest, for yours is one of 
the few creative voices in our Government. 
It is unfortunate that even liberals do not 
understand what you are trying to say about 
southeast Asia or foreign aid; but keep talk- 
ing, for the sake of history if for nothing 
else. Let it not be said by future historians 
that all Americans in the 1950’s and 1960's 
were blind to the disastrous course we often 
take in foreign affairs. 


Sincerely, 
JOHN Roemer III. 
Damascus, MD. 
August 10, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 


Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Morse: I approve of your action 
of voting against the measure declaring con- 
fidence in the Executive actions in southeast 
Asia on the basis of two considerations. 

A true patriot is not a man who says, “My 
country, right or wrong, my country.” Rath- 
er, he is a man who is willing to seek out the 
right path for his country even when such 
a search is unpopular. He is a man who real- 
izes destruction awaits the country that con- 
sistently chooses the wrong path and is will- 
ing to declare publicly his convictions as to 
what, in his mind, constitutes the right 
course in a particular circumstance. Na- 
tonal unity is admirable, but to purchase it 
by national mindlessness toward a problem 
confronting the Nation destroys its value. 
This is illustrated time and again in Euro- 
pean history: France was unified when it 
destroyed itself in a needless war with Ger- 
many in 1870, Germany was unified in 1939; 
but in both nations the unity one built on 
mindless pursuit of what a few men called 
national destiny. It seems to me that you 
considered fully the policy of our country in 
southeast Asia, found it lacking, and conse- 
quently voted against the measure of con- 
fidence. 

I further approve of your action on the 
basis of subsequent happenings in the world. 
I believe our violent action has provided a 
pattern that many a nation can follow in 
dealing with its problems in the near future. 
Indeed, the Turkish Government is almost 
mimicking our words in regard to its attacks 
on Cyprus. It seems almost as if “limited 
and fitting” military action can replace nego- 
tiation as an instrument of national policy 
using the U.S. actions in the Gulf of Tonkin 
as an example. Furthermore, the suspension 
of civil government in South Vietnam and 
the shift of U.S. military power into that area 
has probably delayed for a significant amount 
of time the return of southeast Asia to a nor- 
mal, nonmilitary, and peaceful condition. 

Sincerely, 
GILCIN MEADORS. 


August 13 


WISCASSET, MAINE, 
August 9, 1964. 
Dran SENATOR Morse: This is just to say 
“bravo,” once again to your stand against 
gunboat diplomacy in southeast Asia. 
May your admirable efforts be rewarded. 
Sincerely, 
FANNY VENTADOUR., 


Tacoma, WASH,, 
August 9, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I wish to congratu- 
late you on your and Senator GruENING’s po- 
sition in voting “no” on the recent resolu- 
tion regarding Vietnam. 

The following from an AP wire dispatch is 
quoted from the Portland Reporter da 
Friday, August 7, 1964: ` 

“Morse told the Senate that as a fore- 
runner to attacks on the U.S. destroyers there 
was a known bombardment by South Viet- 
namese naval vessels on ‘two North Viet- 
namese islands within 3 to 5 or 6 miles of 
the main coast of North Vietnam.’ He said 
the ‘clear implication’ of that incident was 
that the U.S. Navy stood guard while the 
shelling took place.” 

The above vital information was con- 
veniently left out in the local papers as far 
as I can determine, It looks like there was 
goading being done. 

With best wishes. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN C. MIGDULA. 

P.S.—I am also in favor of getting rid of 
most of the foreign aid and starting more 
concentration and expansion of the Peace 
Corps. 

Nxwank, N.J., 
August 9, 1964, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SENATOR: Congratulations on 
your lone and courageous stand on Vietnam. 

Enclosed is a copy of a letter which I have 
sent to President Johnson. 

May your inspiring voice long continue to 
be heard in a free America. 

Sincerely yours, 
BERNARD H. DAVIDSON. 


Avucust 9, 1964. 
President JOHNSON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. PRESIDENT: I respectfully submit 
to you these observations on Vietnam. 

I pray that negotiation will soon replace 
belligerency and I believe that neutralization 
of southeast Asia will ultimately prove to be 
in the best interests of all, 

Sincerely yours, 
BERNARD H. DAVIDSON. 


— 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
August 6, 1964. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: While I am not one 
of your constituents I do want to take this 
opportunity, Sir, to thank you for one of the 
few examples of intellectual honesty, de- 
cency, and integrity, that I find in our Gov- 
ernment today. 

Many Americans like myself, feel that our 
actions in many parts of the world and es- 
pecially in southeast Asia, have been pro- 
vocative rather than intelligent. That the 
collective American nose, already overex- 
tended, is being poked into corners where 
it does not belong and with what will un- 
doubtedly be painful results. And all this 
under the demogogic banners of so-called 
freedom, which apparently means merely 
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freedom for corrupt and inept regimes which 
we seem to have a penchant for supporting. 

Like many, or should I say most Ameri- 
cans, I was always under the impression that 
war was the most serious of matters which 
under our Constitution would be determined 
by Congress and only after due deliberation. 
I was not aware that today the normal 
method is to have Mr. McNamara decide 
what little war he wants to start, secure the 
Chief Executive’s approval, and once action 
has commenced, so advise Congress and se- 
cure approval of that body by resolution. 

In all candor I say, Sir, that I am at a loss 
to understand what is happening in my 
country. What can we individual citizens 
do when every action we take seems to go 
for nought? Must my sons be subjected to 
another bloodletting such as I went through 
in the past war? Truly, Iam nauseated and 
ashamed of the actions of our country in 
the guise of battling communism. 

My sincere regret, Senator Morse, is that 
we do not have more men of your caliber 
representing us. Were it so, there would be 
fewer ills in our land today. But anyway, 
please accept my thanks for continuing to 
express what I believe to be the true essence 
of the American spirit. 

Sincerely, 
REGINALD J. NAHAS. 
Sonora, CALIF., 
August 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We watched you and 
listened to your wise comments on the 
the “Today” show sometime ago. We have 
always respected and admired you and wish 
you were in a position to lead our country. 

All world problems should be settled 
around the conference table and in our opin- 
ion settled by the United Nations. It is 
hoped that the U.N. can be strengthened and 
all international problems in their hand— 
nations in this day will have to handle only 
internal affairs and external affairs taken to 
UN. 

Peaceful solutions must prevail. 

We thank you for your hard work and the 
hope you bring to all of us. 

You are a man of courage and intelligence, 


Sincerely, 
Mrs. ALICE S. CLARKE. 
OAKLAND, CALIF., 
August 8, 1694. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. SENATOR Morse: We are so thankful 
for your opposition to the United States 
going to Vietnam. You are very correct in 
your statements against this awful war. The 
fact that our men are being killed and killing 
the peoples of those countries is very horrible 
to us. All of southeast Asia is many inde- 
pendent nations. We must get out of there. 
We must have a nonmilitary settlement. 

We urge the reconvening of the 14 nation 
Geneva Conference to implement a United 
Nations settlement. 

We are being hated all over the world. 
The military must not be allowed to run our 
country. 

Respectfully yours, 
HAZEL M. LINTON. 
RUSSELL L. LINTON. 
PURCELLVILLE, VA., August 9, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Please accept this 
commendation of your recent courageous 
stand in regard to the crisis in Vietnam. 
At a time when others are being led in their 
actions by irresponsibility grounded in 
pseudo-patriotic emotions, it is indeed en- 
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couraging to hear at least one voice of reason 
and reproach. 

Let it be recorded in your records that the 
author of this letter supports your views 
concerning our position in southeast Asia. 
I belieye in the exigency of United Nations 
participation in the area. I also believe as 
you, that we are wrong in the actions of last 
week. The question haunts me. When will 
the foreign policies of our Nation be gov- 
erned by a creative concern for the un- 
fortunate peoples of underdeveloped coun- 
tries instead of the expediency of stopping 
an ideology which has the seeds of its own 
destruction within it? 

I am not a member of any political or- 
ganization and represent only my own point 
of view on this matter. Whatever my opin- 
ion may be worth to you is given in good 
faith. Your acceptance will be appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
H. EUGENE MINNICK, Teacher, 
Los ANGELES, CALIF; 
August 7, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Thank you for your 
remarks on the Vietnam crisis. Yours were 
the only sane, intelligent, realistic words I 
heard on the situation. 

May I also register my support at the 
Geneva Disarmament Conference for a treaty 
to prohibit the spread of nuclear weapons. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. ETHEL M. STUBBS. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
August 9, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: The following is a 
copy of the letter I have written to Presi- 
dent Johnson— 

“DEAR PRESIDENT JOHNSON: Please end our 
involvement in the war in South Vietnam. 
I support Senator WAYNE Morse’s stand and 
can only hope that you will act quickly. 

“Sincerely yours, 


Gratefully yours, 


FLUSHING, N.Y., August 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
US. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sm: Congratulations upon the 
stand you took in opposing the resolution on 
Vietnam. 

May I commend you for possessing the two 
qualities which are grievously lacking on 
our political scene today, courage and wis- 
dom. 

I respectfully urge you to continue your 
efforts in behalf of sanity and reason to end 
the war in Vietnam through negotiation and 
the withdrawal of our troops. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. BILLIE PARTNOW. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
August 7, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I wish to commend 
you for your stand on the Vietnam issue. I 
suspect that now you may be somewhat soli- 
tary in this as everybody hops on the patri- 
otic bandwagon. An article in the Progres- 
sive which you wrote on the issue was most 
illuminating, and I wondered how can one 
move from there. Well, the answer is that 
we have moved into a war. It seems to me 
that some weeks ago the head of the South 
Vietnam forces made a statement about 
escalating into North Vietnam and taking on 
China for good measure, this to broad grins 
of American advisers according to the news 
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account I read. I wonder whether this was 
a trial balloon. There is a sort of madness 
in this whole affair, and I wonder how much 
of this “brinkmanship” is still basic policy, 
supported possibly by some of these war 


‘games played by the Rand corporation so 


that a thermonuclear war with its millions 
of dead is one of those calculated risks that 
is essentially foisted on the people. 

It is very difficult to stand fast in the cur- 
rent situation. I can see the rightwing 


extremists clamoring for still more military 


involvement, Cuba, and then for good meas- 
ures the US.S.R. It is all quite frightening, 
and I am proud of the fact that you still are 
a voice of sanity in this mess. 


Sincerely yours, 
H. OTTO DaRLRKx. 
MacNorrA, N.J., 
August 6, 1964. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 


Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations 
on your stand in reference to the joint res- 
olution to support President Johnson's ac- 
tion in the North Vietnam, I agree with 
your stand and with the enclosed open letter 
to the President which appeared in the Phil- 
adelphia Evening Bulletin on August 5. 

We shall need all our strength to solve 
our social and economic problems at home. 

Yours truly, 
LEONARD A, WESTMAN. 


AucustT 8, 1964. 


Senator Warne MORSE, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am enclosing a 
copy of an advertisement placed in the Phil- 
adelphia Evening Bulletin yesterday. It con- 
tains the names of nearly 1,000 people who 
ee your position on this most explosive 

e. 


You are not talking to an empty wilder- 
ness. You are giving all of us the courage to 
speak and act in these most trying times, 


Sincerely yours, 
CAROLYN AQUINO BERGER. 
PELHAM, N.Y., 
August 6, 1964. 


DEAR SENATOR MORSE: Several months ago, 
commenting on the war in Vietnam, you as- 
serted: “We should never have gone in. We 
should never have stayed in. We should 
get out.” I am writing to tell you that I 
agree completely with your statement. On 
June 23 you told McNamara and Taylor that 
“Iam now convinced that the greatest threat 
to the of the world is the United 
States.” At the time I was somewhat skepti- 
cal. I am no longer skeptical; I am sure 
that you are right. 

It is unfortunate that your statements, 
along with those of a couple of other Sena- 
tors, are the only ones that have been criti- 
cal of the belligerent foreign policies pur- 
sued by the United States. 

I do not think that the people of South 
Vietnam are aided in any way by the pres- 
ence of our troops. I am sure that the 
majority of our country’s citizens are only 
endangered by the reckless policies of the 
warmongers who run our Government. 

It is frightening to realize that I am at 
the mercy of such irresponsible individuals. 
I implore you to continue your efforts to 
make the officials of our Government admit 
that war is being waged in Vietnam to serve 
the interests of a small number of selfish 
individuals. 

I wish that there were something that I 
could do to help you, for I don't want to be 
annihilated because some people think that 
they have to control the whole world. 

Sincerely, 
PAUL J. NYDEN. 
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ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, N.J., 
August 7, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: This letter from me 
is long overdue, I had intended to write you 
long ago, but your vote today against the 
President’s resolution on Vietnam made me 
realize my longstanding obligation. First 
of all, in regards to your stand on the com- 
munication satellite bill, I wish to compli- 
ment you and your colleagues who stood 
against this bill. I believe that eventually 
the wisdom of your position will be obvious 
to the majority of Americans. Second, re- 
garding your stand against the Vietnam 
resolution and war require admirable courage 
and in this too, I believe, Americans will 
eventually regard as correct. I only hope 
that when this realization comes it will not 
be too late. In these two issues you have 
demonstrated a courage and honesty that 
few possess. I am only sorry that, not being 
from Oregon, I cannot say that I will vote 
for you when you are up for reelection. 

As long as I am writing you, I would like 
to communicate my support for the House- 

social security increase bill. I hope 
that the Senate does not try to attach a 
medicare rider. While favoring medicare, I 
feel the passage of the present bill would 
be seriously hampered with a medicare rider. 
I also feel that Congressmen should be able 
to express themselves on each issue sepa- 
rately and if both are tied together this 
would not be possible. Your consideration 
of these views will be most appreciated. 
Sincerely, 
WALTER H. RoTHAUG. 
LYNBROOK, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 
August 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Senator Morse: I support you 
in your stand in regard to the Vietnamese 
position. I believe our action in the Bay of 
Tonkin is provocative. 

Iadmire your outspoken manner and agree 
with most all you have to say. 

You consistently have the correct perspec- 
tive on our foreign policy. 

Yours truly, 
SAMPSON ENGOREN, 


Ocean BEACH, N.Y., 
August 7, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
The Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: May I offer you my 
heartfelt thanks for your courageous speech 
critical of our attack on the North Vietnam 
naval bases. 

Yours was the voice of sanity calling for 
restraint in international relations and a 
reexamination of our entire policy in south- 
east Asia. What I and many other citizens 
fail to understand—and certainly the ad- 
ministration has failed to clarify the situa- 
tion—is why America must accept the sole 
responsibility for maintaining peace in a 
good part of Indochina especially when the 
people of that unhappy region have not been 
consulted as to whether they want our in- 
tervention or not. The French, very wisely 
I think, decided that the problem was too 
much for them to go alone. Is this not the 
time to urge the United Nations to attempt 
to settle the problems that beset this 
troubled region rather than by unilateral 
action take ourselves into what may become 
a disasterous war with over one-fifth of the 
world’s population? 

I have the greatest admiration for Lyn- 
don B, Johnson who I think will be one of 
our most eminent Presidents but I must 
confess that when I saw the headlines about 
our Navy's action in Tonkin Gulf for a 
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moment I was convinced that Barry GOLD- 
WATER was in the White House and not L.B.J. 
Cordially, 
ARTHUR S. GREGOR. 

Copies to Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, and Lyndon 
B. Johnson, President of the United States. 

ENGLEWOOD, N. J., 
August 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We wish to endorse 
wholeheartedly the position you have taken 
in opposition to our Government's actions in 
southeast Asia. 

The recent escalation of the conflict 
through the bombing of North Vietnam is 
particularly alarming, and the attacks on our 
destroyers in the Gulf of Tonkin seem at 
best to be an inadequate justification, and 
at worst to be manufactured provocations, 

A glance at a map indicates that, regard- 
less of legal technicalities, the Gulf of Tonkin 
can scarcely be described as being “the high 
seas.” Not so long ago, our Government 
went to the brink of war when a neighboring 
sovereign nation installed on its own territory 
certain military equipment supplied by an 
ally. We went so far as to intercept foreign 
vessels on the high seas, and, at that time, 
unlike the present, our Government was not 
parading the principles for which we fought 
the War of 1812. The only consistent factor 
in our policies seems to be an increasing 
bellicosity and reliance on naked force. 

We greatly appreciate your courage and 
forcefulness in combating this dangerous 
and immoral trend. 

Yours truly, 
STEPHEN H. UNGER, 
Mrs. MARION R. UNGER. 
New York, N.Y. 
August 5, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SR: I am very pleased to see that 
we still have a Senator who not only thinks 
for himself but one who is not afraid to 
act in the Legislature even when his is the 
lone voice calling for sanity. 

I had already sent the enclosed letter to 
the Tribune when I read of your action in 
the Senate and it warmed my heart to know 
that a man like you had similar opinions. 
Before I read of your action, or rather I 
should say I heard of it in a newscast, I had 
the feeling that everyone in the whole 
country was blind and sick with the fear of 
not conforming. If this country is that sick 
in its thinking, then the danger of a nuclear 
holocaust is very great. Thanks for helping 
me look upon our Government with a little 
renewed faith. 

Very truly yours, 
Davm S. MITCHELL. 
East ELMHURST, N.Y. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Thank you very 
much for standing up and saying loud and 
clear what needs saying. Please keep speak- 
ing as you have so that we may find a way 
out of South Vietnam and not another 
Korea. 

You certainly have my support. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH mak 
Audusr 7, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Your voice and ef- 
forts—and those of Senator GRUENING—are 
the only same ones in these profoundly dis- 
turbing days of sheer madness. Shame on 
those who for whatever insane reasons— 
have gotten us into this mess is Asia. And 
who, it seems, will not rest happy until they 
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have catapulted the whole world into 
devastating war. As you have said, if the 
world survives, for 500 years we Americans 
will bear the brunt of these crimes our lead- 
ers are perpetrating in the “strange” name 
of peace. 
Sincerely, 
RUTH V, FRIEDMAN, 


GROTON, CONN., 
August 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: For many years I 
have admired your courageous expression of 
moral convictions in the face of everything 
from disagreement to open hostility. Your 
most current stand on our retaliatory action 
in destroying the bases in North Vietnam is 
a case in point. 

As a Christian I cannot help but feel you 
are right, unpopular though the stand may 
be. And I want you to know that you have 
my good wishes and prayers in your contin- 
uing struggle for peace, justice, and reason in 
human affairs. “Blessed are ye when ye are 
persecuted for righteousness sake.“ 

Sincerely, 
Harriet M. Howe. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
August 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear Sm: Continue to do your utmost for 
preservation of peace in southeast Asia, and 
expose the false charges of Pentagon mili- 
tarists to justify aggression against Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam. Wish you suc- 
cess in your pursuit of peace and better still 
it is you Mr. WAYNE Morse who should be 
candidate for the Presidency of the United 
States. 

Respectfully, 
ZYGMUNT MORAWOSKI. 


Mumi, FLA. 


August 6, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm; Your outspoken remarks about 
the Vietnam affair have revived my faith in 
us as a thinking nation. 

Thank you for having the courage to speak 
out—I have always wondered why it was 
imperative for us to be there—or at least, 
thought our motives were surely political 
and that it was hypocritical to call it by any 
other name—but when you hear no other 
dissenting voices, you begin to feel very lone- 
some and uneasy. 

Poor little nation—forced to fight itself 
and destroy itself, between two great powers. 
Nuts. 

But it was nice to hear someone else 
speak out. Perhaps, if we truly use it, the 
U.N. will help us more than Mr. U Thant 
seems to think. 

Thanks again. 

Sincerely, 
Louise M. MAURER. 


LEXINGTON, MASS., 
August 6, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR Morse: I have many 
things to do preparatory to leaving in a 
couple of days for my first trip to Europe, 
yet I must write to tell you how much I 
admire and am grateful to you for being the 
only Senator in the Chamber with any cour- 
age and deep intelligence. You see through 
the bottom, around, and project a situation, 
and come up with a proposed solution that 
always rings true, and then, best of all, you, 
are not afraid to risk your career in order 
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to see that truth and justice prevail. Un- 
fortunately, you are alone. However, please 
keep it up—if it wern't for you, I'd feel like 
giving it all up—just never reading a news- 
paper again, etc. 

Please keep it going: You are right—we 
have no business in Vietnam. It seems a 
situation like this is engineered before each 
election. I was on the verge of resigning my 
foolish seat on the Town Democratic Com- 
mittee, but your lonely voice saved me. 
What if you gave up? Keep making your- 
self heard—however, if you could only get a 
press agent who would see to it that your 
views were publicized better. 

Sorry for this emotional letter but I really 
have been low since the new escapade in the 
Vietnam gulf. 

I’m so grateful to you however. 

Thank you again, 

Sincerely yours, 
MARION COLETTA, 

P.S.—Mr. Coletta feels same way.—M.C. 

Hotiywoop, CALIF., 
August 6, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We are deeply grate- 
ful that you are able to say on the floor of 
the Senate what I am sure many Americans 
feel; that we are pursuing an immoral and 

course in the Far East; that it is 
clear that the U.S. Navy acted as provocateurs 
and freebooters in an area they had no busi- 
ness being. But I thought we had a man of 
courage and forebearance in the White 
House, not a pawn of the Pentagon. In one 
rash moment he has hurt that image con- 
siderably. 

I agree; we must stop this senseless war 
and turn our national capacity into some- 
thing constructive for people everywhere. 
Good luck, Senator, and make the airways 
more often. 


Sincerely, 
R. E. SPENCER. 
WILLINGBORO, N.J., 
August 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 


Senate Office Building. 

Dear SENATOR: This is just to congratuate 
you on your courageous stand against getting 
us involved in war in Asia. 

May you long be in a position to fight for 
justice. 

Respectfully 8 


New Lokk, N. v. 
August 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr, Morse: Please continue your 
fight in trying to halt McNamara’s war in 
Vietnam, and informing the public on the 
truth. 

Thank you. 

RUDOLPH VOGEL. 
August 7, 1964. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C, 

My Dear Senator: Are we asking for 
chaos? are we in need of destruction? are 
we not human? Indeed, sir, it seems as 
though peace amid our world’s leaders 
should be the top and foremost subject on 
anyone's agenda. 

But really, among our leaders of this day, 
one wonders, and we should, there’s so much 
at risk. But why, Senator, why have we 
so many knots that are united? Why so 
many stones unturned? Are we not very deep 
in Latin America; knee deep, in fact, also in 
the Congo, Middle East, Cyprus, Taiwan, and 
most important, it’s waist deep in our own 
domestic entanglement? 
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Sir, are we lacking in general leadership, 
Our diplomatic corps, are they in capable 
hands, efficient in handling world affairs. Are 
we blind to possible outlets that could lead 
to a peaceful solution, or do we care? 

Were we not a bit hasty in the Tonkin 
Gulf affair, responsive to a quick draw Were 
we in reason in comparative to our American 
way of thinking Surely the decisive order 
to assemble our great forces in such a small 
and inadequate area such as the Vietnam or 
much less the Saigon area, was indeed very 
amateurish. Especially we Americans with 
so much power forces, modern long-range 
fighters and bombers with great striking 
arms, updated radar equipment, plus eche- 
lons of armed elements, all concentrated in 
a limited and restricted area. This is, with- 
out doubt, very poorly supervised. Indeed, 
a similar sight was seen and commented by 
most of our allies, when we “packed em in,” 
on the Florida Keys during the Cuban fiasco, 

But sir, would world opinion alter our 
leader’s thinking You know as well as any- 
one, that opinions of our allies as well as 
our adversaries is not as bipartisan as we 
would think. Surely we must heed advice 
from others, those that understand the 
other’s problems. 

But sir, at stake possible lies our future, 
and the investment of arms and hate in 
South Africa, Latin America, Asia, and even 
here in our own America, it must be a bread- 
line, adequately supervised to deter world 
destruction. 

Please sir, make your strong move; we can- 
not ignore the fact, even though we are not 
in agreement with the opposite way of life, 
we have the facilities which can produce 
what the other countries are in great need, 
we need the export of our machinery and 
byproducts, in order that we as well as our 
importers can work side by side, we need ties, 
we need leaders, so that this troublesome old 
world can and will survive. 

Yours very truly, 
Ross CUTRERA, 
Retired, U.S. Air Force. 
ARLINGTON, VA. 
August 7, 1964. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Thank you for your 
courage in shedding light on the situation 
with regard to North Vietnam. 

Please continue to urge negotiations 
around the conference table for settling the 
present difficulties. 

Gratefully yours, 
KATHRYN I, Cooper. 
AucustT 5, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: We saw you on TV. 

We all agree with you. 

You are carrying on in the tradition of old 
Bob La Follette. 

May you stand fast in your principles re- 
gardless of what men like that “Wizard of 
Ooze” DIRKSEN preach. 

We have lived through three wars, each 
one getting worse. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT G. BREHMER, 
VIOLA BREHMER, 
Mrs. DONALD KLASSEN. 
AUGUST 6, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I heard your reasons 
for urging the United States to settle Viet- 
nam at a peace conference and I must say 
I would vote and follow your leadership as a 
President or in any other leadership capac- 
ity. 

I trust your judgment, and it is sad how 
little people like us do not know or hear 
enough to understand these actions by our 
Government. 
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I was wounded twice in World War II and 
still do not know why a lot of things hap- 
pened then and also now. I hope to hear 
you more as you always made sense to me. 

Good luck. 

Yours truly, 
EDWARD J. PORZUCZEK. 

P.S—We need more people running this 
country like you. Where do we find them? 
And how do we put them in office? All the 
rest are afraid of their own shadow. 

Mrs. GLENNA PorRZUCZEK. 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo., 
August 6, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Your strong, clear, 
and courageous statement on the southeast 
Asia situation gave me immense gratitude 
as it came yesterday via the television broad- 
cast. AN along, I’ve shared and rejoiced be- 
cause of your attitude on the issue of our 
Nation’s policy and program there. 

Truly yours, 
BEN H. CLEAVER. 


HORNBY ISLAND, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA, 
August 6, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: On this 20th anni- 
versary of Hiroshima our thanks to you for 
your courageous and determined stand 
against further military involvement in Viet- 
nam. You speak not only for the best in 
America but also for all of us who work 
for peace and understanding. 

More power to your voice—I have written 
President Johnson him to listen to 
it—and to his own conscience, for humanity’s 
sake. 

Yours for peace, 
Mrs. SILES BROWN. 
New York, N. V., 
August 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I congratulate you for your cou- 
rageous and outspoken stand with respect to 
South Vietnam. Your recent statements con- 
cerning the North Vietnam strikes are com- 
pletely in accord with my feelings. 

I deeply regret that I am denied the op- 
portunity to vote for you. Your patriotism 
is a “shining light” in the troubled Republic. 

Best wishes. 

EUGENE CHARLOP. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
August 6, 1964. 
Senator Wayne L. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. P 

My Dear SENATOR: Thank God, we have 
at least one sensible and sane voice in the 
U.S. Senate today. 

I have always agreed with your thinking 
on our involvements in South Vietnam. 

As a veteran of both World War II and 
the Korean conflict, I have seen the results 
of our aid in the Far East and the waste of 
life and money in that area. 

Senator Morse, please continue to plea 
your cause, you have more support than you 
can imagine. We have spent too much time 
and effort in the Far East and now we have 
fallen into the trap that has been built by 
the administration's stupidity over the past 
years. 

Again, many thanks Senator. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK I. O'BRIEN. 


LOMBARD, ILL., 
August 5, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Senator Morse: Though I do not al- 
ways agree wholeheartedly with the stands 
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you take, I want to say that I believe you 
have the correct opinion about our part in 
the war in Vietnam. You have taken a 
courageous stand. 

What more can we do to keep our country 
from making the terrible error of continu- 
ing in the path of war? 


Sincerely, 
Mrs. SARAH J. BEALL. 
SILVER SPRING, Mp., 
August 7, 1964. 
Hon. LYNDON BAINES JOHNSON, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, Presment: I know you did not 
take us into Vietnam. But get us out. 

It should always have been a United Na- 
tions problem. It still should be. I have 
greatly admired United Nations restraint— 
in the Congo, in Cyprus. 

The Democrats have already taken us into 
two World Wars. 

Must the Democrats, again as in Korea, 
defer to the Republicans as peacemakers? 

Unfortunately I may not be able to vote 
in the coming election—only one possible 
candidate, and he has great big feet of Viet- 
nam clay. 

I am guilty of having procrastinated far 
too long in writing this letter. Senator 
Wayne Morse and the 5,000 ministers share 
my guilt of procrastination. God give us 
peacemakers more militancy. While we 
siesta the warmongers bestir themselves. 
I'm afraid we may deserve what they beget. 

Very sincerely, 
F. E. PERKINS. 
(CC: Senator Morse.) 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 
August 6, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator from Oregon, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Thank you very 
much for your vote on the congressional 
resolution on the President’s recent action 
in Vietnam. Yours is a voice in 
the U.S. chamber of winds. Keep on fight- 


ing. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN J. TOBIN, Jr. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 

August 5, 1964. 
Dran SENATOR Morse: All I can say is, 
Thank God for WAYNE Morse. Your position 
is positively right and sound. Keep up the 
good fight—history will vindicate your stand. 

Sincerely, 
AN ENTHUSIASTIC SUPPORTER. 


ASHEVILLE, N.C., 
August 5, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Every citizen of the 
United States is indebted to you for your 
efforts to spare us the shame, the folly, and 
the peril of this country’s armed interven- 
tion in southeast Asian affairs. 

It strengthens my faith in our Government 
that you are there in the Senate. 

With deep appreciation. 

Sincerely, 
PAULA G. HESTER. 

P.S.—I am making an effort to get your 
message to others; am writing Senators Jor- 
DAN and ERVIN today. 

This letter also to Senator GRUENING. 

P.G.H. 
New York, N.Y., 
August 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Your position on Vietnam 
has my complete support and your courage in 
maintaining it has won my most sincere ad- 
miration. Yesterday I was present at a rally 
in memorial of the dropping of the atomic 
bomb on Hiroshima. The message you sent 
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was read and very warmly received by the 
large crowd. You are not alone in this 
struggle. 

I realize how easy it is to get popular sup- 
port by playing the role of the strong man, 
but the strength you have demonstrated is 
of the highest sort. I know you will con- 
tinue to exercise this strength and I will sup- 
port you in any way possible. I plan to 
write your name in for President in the forth- 
coming election and if there is any other 
way in which I can be of aid (including 
campaign funds in the future) please let me 
know. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS M. MICKLOW. 
Jersey CITY, N.J., 
August 6, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: We are indebted to 
you for the fine initiative, intellectual great- 
ness, and extraordinary personal courage you 
are displaying in reacting to the crisis in 
southeast Asia. Your profound endeavor to 
preserve the integrity of this Nation and 
peace for the world deserves the enduring 
gratitude of all people. 

The pressures for aggressive military pos- 
tures dismay us, for we wonder why men, 
especially intelligent and responsible ones, 
are so very much prepared to ignore the terri- 
ble lessons so severely taught by the First 
and Second World Wars and the Korean con- 
flict. 

Please continue your present efforts, for 
they have historic significance and mag- 
nificent moral value. They may even suc- 
ceed in constructively arousing many of those 
persons who fail to the facts or are 
victimized by the wave of warlike talk. 

Respectfully, 
Mr. and Mrs. JACOB H. JAFFE. 


AUGUST 7, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Gee, you are wonderful. Bs 


Syosset, Lone IsLAND, N.Y., 
August 7, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
God bless you. 
BERNARD L. WINTER, D.D.S. 
WasHInGrTON, D.C., 
August 7, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Heartfelt thanks to you from all peace- 
loving Americans for your courageous stand 
against aggression in Vietnam. 

ANN S. Harris. 


SANTA ROSA, CALIF., 
August 7, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Morse: More power to you for 
your dauntless stand on the Vietnam situa- 
tion. I am sure you have the accord of mil- 
Uons of your fellow citizens. 

Sincerely, 
(Mrs.) LEONA D. SURRYHONE. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
August 7, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank you for your stand on the Vietnam 
situation, It is encouraging to have one 
person state the truth. 

KATHERINE MARIOR. 


August 13 


LONGVIEW, WASH., 
August 7, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Your Honor Senator Morse: I agree with 
you about South Vietnam. Most people I 
speak with also agree with you. There will 
be no war if we stay at home and allow each 
nation to vote as it chooses, not as we 
choose, I believe in defense, not aggression. 


Let’s use the United Nations. 
Respectfully, 
IONE RAEMER. 
KENOSHA, WIS. 
August 7, 1964. 


Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: What, if any, is the 
limit of a Nation’s paranoia? Six thousand 
miles from home, our Navy “defends” itself 
against the “aggression” of the people it is 
operating against. It’s as though we had 
committed “ on” in depth-bombing 
Nazi U-boats off the Carolinas in 1941. 

God be with you in your lonely fight for 
sanity in the senatorial snakepit. If you 
have any data you believe would be of value 

t the current flood of war propaganda, 
III be happy to try to place it in the local 
papers. 


Sincerely, 
O. D. MEYER. 
ALBANY, N. V., 
August 7, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Sm: Again, all thoughtful and unbiased 
citizens of the U.S.A, gratefully acknowledge 
your courageous stand in regard to Laos, Viet- 
nam, etc. The French rode the gravy train 
over there for decades and got out after 71, 
years of warfare, we failed to extend help 
then, so your insistence of the United Na- 
tions’ for a peaceful settlement is, or should 
be the only answer. Let’s get the hell out of 
Vietnam. 


J, J. CEBULA. 
EVANSTON, ILL., 

August 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE Morse: May I express my 
appreciation and agreement with your 
courageous and realistic statements on U.S. 
foreign policy, especially on the current situ- 

ation in Vietnam, 
T. F. RICHARDSON. 


Bay Crry MICH, 
August 6, 1964. 

Dran Sm: I wish to congratulate you Sir, 
in regards to your statement and views on the 
U.S. bombings in Vietnam. 

It has been said “America is losing its 
prestige,” yet how can we be proud of the 
many things we know are being done is 
“wrong,” abroad as well as here at home. 

Others, as well as I, admire you greatly, 
after seeing and hearing you on TV. I 
would be proud to shake your hand. Wish 
you were running for President. 

Mrs. R. N. MACDONALD. 
BLOOMINGTON, IND., 
August 6, 1964. 

I wish to commend you for your position 
on the Vietnam Crisis. A diplomatic settle- 
ment through the UN or the Geneva Confer- 
ence would be a better solution than war. 

Mrs. Marx C. MILS. 
CANTON, OHIO, 
August 6, 1964. 

Dear Sm: Watch out for Russia. Russia 
would just love to get the United States and 
China into a war, then after 3 or 4 years, 
Russia would step in and take over. 
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Be sure and keep an eye on Russia, they 
are the people that would like to take over 
the world. 

We love our Nation, these United States, 
don’t let Russia suck us into anything. 

Lot's of good luck, from a man that thinks 
you, Mr. Morse are tops. 

JoHN R. WILSON. 


Fort COLLINS, COLO., 

August 5, 1964. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: Yours is the refresh- 
ing voice of reasoned and intelligent dissent 
in these recent days and events in southeast 
Asia and I hope that you will not cease to 
raise the questions you have raised, express 
the ideas you have expressed, and continue 
to offer alternative courses of action and ap- 
proaches to the situation, including the use 

of the United Nations. 
CHESTER F. McQUEARY. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
August 6, 1964. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: I applaud your stand 
on our position in southeast Asia, particu- 
larly Vietnam. We have nothing to gain 
there but more trouble and financial and 
military problems. I have written the Presi- 
dent and my Senators about this. I hope 
that you will continue to express your views 
on these matters as there are many Ameri- 
cans who agree with you. 
Sincerely, 
Frep WEZEMAN. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
August 6, 1964. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: One of the only 
things that me from going into a 
complete state of depression about the events 
in southeast Asia is your clear voice ringing 
a note of sanity throughout the land. In 
these awful times of managed news and shoot 
first, ask questions later, it’s a relief to know 
that there’s at least one person in Washing- 
ton acting as guardian of my human, ma- 
ternal interests. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. ETHEL LAKE. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
August 6, 1964. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: You are about the 
only person in Washington that we can ap- 
peal to for help in peaceably solving the con- 
flict in South Vietnam. Please continue 
trying to get our Government to stop inter- 
fering with faraway places where we are 
not even wanted. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. KOENIG. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 
August 7, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Praise God that you 
have the intelligence and morals and courage 
to stand up in that legislative body and 
speak up for truth and decency in our foreign 
activities, and may He bless you most richly. 

Iam not a Communist. I am opposed to 
the wrongdoings of Communist countries, 
and for exactly the same reasons I do not 
approve of wrongs committed by my beloved 
United States of America. 

While accusing the Communists of 
attempting to start a war to keep our wealthy 
industrialists fat on war orders, we not only 
refuse to negotiate in good faith for peace, 
but engage in provocative acts when things 
begin to get quiet. 

Anyone who doubts that Whizz-Bang 
Johnson did not arrange this latest outrage 
to boost his political stock and get the Re- 
publicans off his neck is unsophisticated 
indeed. 

Sincerely, 
RALPH D. Brown. 
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Mapison, WIs., 
August 6, 1964. 
U.S. Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear Sm: Many of our Madison friends 
want you to know we are very pleased that 
you have sense enough to stand as you do 
against the U.S. attack on South and/or 
North Vietnam. It seems to me that as a 
peaceful Nation we are way out of line. I also 
want to thank you and all others, who passed 
the recent civil rights bill. I have suffered 
racial prejudice all of my life. I would like to 
think that maybe my two grandchildren may 
have equal opportunity for housing, educa- 
tion, jobs, and the good life the United States 
offers to all. 

Thank you. 

Mrs, STANLEY SHIVERS. 


LirtLe Neck, N.Y., 
August 6, 1964. 

HONORABLE Sm: I say: Get U.S. ships out of 
the Gulf of Tonkin. 

Get U.S. troops out of South Vietnam. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. J, STERNBACH, 
ROCKVILLE, MD., 
August 6, 1964, 

When executive control, White House con- 
trol, of the Senate has reached a point where 
there is almost unanimous approval of 
moving in on French Indochina as a symbol 
of U.S. freedom from the obligation to ob- 
serve international agreements which we have 
signed, this Nation has demonstrated not 
its ability to lead but its insanity. 

MARGARET BUTCHER. 
HAMPTON, CONN., 
August 8, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Even before reading 
your article in the last Progressive, I was in 
agreement with your stand on our presence 
in South Vietnam. To me, you and Senator 
GRUENING are right. I have a son working 
in Laos for IVS and have been in southeast 
Asia within the year. I know something of 
the problems we face out there. 

Now, Senator Dopp, my Senator, has the 
opposite point of view from yours. He de- 
mands that we carry the war to North Viet- 
nam. I believe he is sincere in thinking this 
to be the proper course for the United States, 
but I also believe he is dead wrong. We 
shouldn’t be in southeast Asia at all. What 
can I, an ordinary voter, do to help get us 
out of a mess that promises to become an- 
other Korea (or worse), and to which there 
is no end in sight? Has the thing gone so 
far that we are powerless to do anything but 
watch the interplay of events over which we 
have a good deal less than complete control? 

I will appreciate any suggestions you can 
give me and am willing to do some work if 
there is any chance of changing the frighten- 
ing course we are now committed to. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD F. HOLMES. 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

DEAR SENATOR: Thank God we have at least 
one man in the U.S. Senate with guts enough 
to stand up against the war hawks (shades 
of La Follette). 

I think it was a put-up job from begin- 
ning to—What? 

South Vietnam said last week we were 
going to attack the North Vietnamese so a 
reason had to be arranged. After all, we are 
the good guys and wouldn't dare stand before 
the world as the armed aggressors. 

But I say that is exactly what we are and 
our tactics have been exactly the same as the 
Germans and Italians in Spain and the Japs 
in China. 

Johnson acts like a patsy for the deal 
Dulles and old Ike set up and Kennedy 
furthered. 
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If communism disappeared from the earth, 
we'd find some reason to further employ- 
ment and keep this Nation from going into 
a tailspin. 

What would the little brass hats do with 
all their dear little missiles if they can’t 
bomb hell out of the world? 

I'm afraid they have jumped into a red 
hot pan and it could burn us more than 
some of the others. 

I hope others show forbearance, as they 
have so far. 

Nostradamus said “the Eagle of the West 
will stand before the world without one 


friend.” Are we there right now? Thanks 
for you anyway. Hope there are more in 
this Nation. 


Mrs. GLADYS LITTLEFIELD. 


COOPERATIVE COMMUNITY 
BUILDERS, INC., 
St. Petersburg, Fla., August 7, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I want to thank you and 
congratulate you for your courageous, wise, 
and statesmanlike stand on the Vietnam 
situation. 

I thought that you would like to have the 


enclosed report. 
Success and more power to you. 
Sincerely, 
J. R. COTTON. 
New York, N. T., 
August 6, 1964. 


Dran SENATOR Morse: Bravo. Bless you 
for voting against U.S. involvement in Viet- 
nam as you stated not one American boy's 
life is worth losing. 

There are no Russian or Chinese soldiers in 
South Vietnam, only American soldiers. 

One million dollars a day down the drain, 
for war 10,000 miles away from home, 

US. fleet has been protecting Formosa and 
Chiang Kai-shek for a long time. Why? 

Best wishes. 


Respectfully, 
x M. MILLER. 


East NorwicH, N.Y. 
August 8, 1984. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: I support your courageous 
stand on the resolution, By your one lone 
voice you are keeping a semblance of free 
inquiry and healthy criticism of our Gov- 
ernment’s actions. I for one am skeptical of 
our Government’s pronouncements. I would 
like to know more. When my Government 
is trigger happy in defending two “demo- 
cratically elected South Vietnam regimes” 
like the Diem and Khanh governments as 
representative of the free world, I say let's 
take a look.” 

Yours truly, 


Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I wanted to con- 
gratulate you for your courageous and sen- 
sible stand on the deteriorating situation in 
southeast Asia. Unfortunately, your re- 
marks got little press attention, but this is 
symptomatic of the same malady that grips 
Congress—with yourself and one or two 
others, at great personal political risk, strug- 
gling against the mounting pressures toward 
war. 


Please continue your efforts for peace and 
reason. There are so few clear and sensible 
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voices around, it is frightening. The coun- 
try owes you its thanks, but I am afraid you 
will get its wrath. 
Thank you again. 
Respectfully, 


EVANSTON, ILL., 
August 6, 1964. 


BERNARD A, KATZ. 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations on 
your stand on Vietnam. It is just too bad 
that we do not have more men in your posi- 
tion with this opinion. Peace cannot be 
obtained through military force, but by sit- 
ting down at the conference table and 
negotiating our difficulties. 

Keep up your good work. 
stand alone. 

Yours very truly, 
Henry ADAMOWICZ. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
August 7, 1964, 


You do not 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I wish to thank you 
for taking your brave and lonely stand on 
the Senate floor in opposing McNamara’s 
policy of carrying the war to the North in 
Vietnam. 

I think that it is especially valuable that 
you again remind everyone that we are in 
Vietnam to impose by force, a government of 
our choosing. This is something that is not 
often mentioned in the press. 

- Iam sorry only that I do not live in Ore- 
gon, so I could show my appreciation directly 
at election time. 
. Yours sincerely, 

RUSSELL TARG. 

Jackson HercmrTs, N.Y., 

i August 7, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: It gives me pleasure 
to congratulate you as Senator con amore. 
Only you and Senator GRUENING had the guts 
to say what you believe. 

We are at war. 

At this writing, the de facto policy of 
Washington has become “the worst until the 
next.” Congress and the administration are 
getting out on a limb—farther and farther— 
until there is no retreat but ignominy. 

Chinese have been scratching and strug- 
gling to move into the 20th century ever 
since they molted and shed their pigtails, in- 
spired by Sun Yat Sen—I am not sure of the 
spelling, and am too lazy to look it up. 
Meanwhile, beheld as an idol, we harassed 
them and their aspirations, losing a friend 
and acquiring an enemy. 

State has been ignoring a revolution un- 
derway for at least a half century. Why 
ignore it? 

Respectfully yours, 
WALTER HANLEY. 


Sr, PAUL, MINN., 
August 6, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I have not ventured 
to write to you before, but I have kept your 
March 4, 1964 statement on our involvement 
in South Vietnam in mind, and have the 
deepest appreciation of your position, and 
have spoken out on my agreement with it, 
and have found much agreement from others. 

When this present crisis flared up and 
threatened further involvement I sort of 
held my breath waiting for what Senator 
Morse would say, since I have not changed 
my position but it becomes a rather more 
difficult one to hold. And when your brief 
remarks came over TV I was not disappointed 
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but greatly heartened, and I have written to 
the President and my own Senators saying 
there can be no military solution to peace in 
Vietnam and asking for disengagement; and 
full debate in the U.N. General Assembly. 

Do you have excerpts from your speeches 
on this matter in the Senate, that you could 
send me? I would like to have them to show 
others. 

What do you think should be done now to 
get that critical situation cooled off, and 
avert the culmination of the tragic threat 
to world peace? Do you have a suggestion 
for action? I would like to say, “get out—we 
shouldn’t have been there,” but that advice 
isn’t going to be heeded right now, so what 
should one say and do to defend the peace? 

Yours truly, with appreciation, 
Rose RENAUD. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

RESPECTED Sim: I pray God your sane rea- 
soning may save us from another miserable 
war. At 68 years of age this would be the 
fourth. Korea was a war. 

On the radio today I heard an English 
general give a most enlightening laugh when 
he said, his country had troops in so and 
so, the United States had advisers. 

To tell our dull people that we were party 
to splitting up these countries. The part we 
do not control becomes Reds. 

Tell them had we been victims of such a 
happenstance, New York East would be good 
fine folk we controlled, New York West 
would become “Red.” Uncle John’s family 
would become enemy to Uncle Bill’s family 
even though they had loved each other 
deeply. You cannot imagine how many peo- 
ple do not know this. The white collar man 
is the most lost. He has his two cars, two 
mortgages, two side neighbors, his little cage 
of quiet desperation. I worry for my poor 
grandchildren, 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. GRACE McCLOSKEY REINHART. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF., 
August 6, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR MoRsE: I wish to congratu- 
late you on your courageous stand on the 
Vietnam situation. Yours is a welcome 
voice of reason, and your recommendations 
are intelligent and show much more under- 
standing of the situation than our leaders 
have thus far demonstrated. 

I only wish you had more people in this 
administration on your side, although maybe 
you do, but they are not as brave as you 
and therefore do not speak out. 

By your actions in speaking out, you have 
given real meaning to the concept of free- 
dom of speech, and I fervently hope you will 
continue to be outspoken and will not be 
silenced on this or any other issue. Thank 
you, 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. LEILA BROWNFIELD. 
MARYSVILLE, KANS., 
August 5, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We agree with your 
opinion regarding the recent crisis with 
North Vietnam. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs, CALVIN J, KING. 
AGRE MUSIC CENTER, 
Anchorage, Alaska, August 6, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: This is to let you know that I 
think your stand on Vietnam is absolutely 
correct. 

I also want to thank you for your many 
years of service in behalf of reason and 
decency. 

Yours truly, 
ALBERT AGRE. 


August 13 


SWARTHMORE, PA., 
August 7, 1964. 

Dear Senator Morse: Congratulations on 
your continued stand against the war in 
Vietnam. Keep up the good work. 

Enclosed is a copy of a petition to Presi- 
dent Johnson which you may be interested 
in. It appeared in the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin on August 6. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. ESTHER ROSENBERG. 


AN Open LETTER TO PRESIDENT JOHNSON ON 
THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


WE ARE ENGAGED IN A HOPELESS STRUGGLE IN 
SOUTH VIETNAM 


Americans are dying while serving as 
“military advisers’ to a U.S. financed and 
reluctant South Vietnamese Army. We are 
sending our sons to die to prop up a suc- 
cession of governments unsupported by their 
own people, 

We cannot win this war no matter how 
many men we send or how much money we 
spend. If we expand it we run the risk of 
blowing it up into a nuclear war. 


LET US LEARN FROM HISTORY 


During 9 years of warfare in Vietnam the 
French suffered 240,000 casualties. Despite 
billions of dollars in U.S. aid, the French 
surrendered at Dien Bien Phu with a half- 
million troops still under their command. 


THE SOUTHEAST ASIAN PROBLEM CALLS FOR 
A POLITICAL SOLUTION—NOT GUNS AND 
BOMBS 


The confrontation of the parties involved 
should be around a conference table, not in 
jungle undergrowth or in muddy fields. 


THERE IS A UNITED NATIONS AND A GENEVA 
CONFERENCE IN WHOSE JURISDICTION THIS 
BELONGS 


“There has never been any other way out 
of the dead-end street in southeast Asia ex- 
cept to make a political settlement, to con- 
struct international machinery, and to ex- 
ert what influence we can by underwriting 
them.” (Walter Lippmann, May 28, 1964.) 

(If. you agree with the above statement 
please add your name and mail to President 
Lyndon B. Johnson, White House, Washing- 
ton, D.C.) 

SIGNERS 


Mildred E. Adams, David Adsen, Evelyn 
Albert, Elizabeth Alburger, Anne Alexander, 
Lawrence Alexander, Evelyn Alloy, Diane Am- 
arotico, Ida Apfelbaum, James Amory, a 
T. Amos, Marjorie Anderson, Mr. and 
Bent Andresen, Dorothy Argupos, Edward 
Arian, Dr. and Mrs. John H. Arnett, Mr. and 
Mrs. Oscar Arost, Nancy Kelly Ashton, Helen 
Kirk Atkinson, F. W. Austin, Gladys Austin, 
Dr. and Mrs. Budd B. Axelrod, Elsie Axler, 
Dr. Nejat Aydin, Jennie Bachrach, Mrs. Ellis 
W. Bacon, Dorothy Baker, Edna C. Baker, 
Mr. and Mrs. Percy Baker, John Balaban, 
Bertha Balderston, Laura Lambert Bannister, 
R. B. Barrish, Harriet Barron, Dr. F. Lewis 
Bartlett, Elizabeth Bartram, Thomas S. Bart- 
ram, Margaret D. Bartram, Mr. and Mrs. 
Franklin Baruch, Esther Beldy, David Bell, 
Mrs. Jean Bellow, Dorothy G. Belmont, Es- 
ther Belov, Sarah B. Benamy, Mr. and Mrs. 
Max Berg, J. Malvern Benjamin, Jr., Ruth E. 


Mrs. S. Bitters, Evelyn Blackman, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. Allan „Paul Blanshard, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Block, Sidney Bloom, Mr. 
and Mrs. John L. Bloom, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Blum, Marjorie F. Blumberg, Yvonne Bobro- 
wicz, Mr. and Mrs. Derk Bodde, Mitzi Bogur- 
sky, R. Ridgely Bolgiano, Conrad F. Bond, 
May Bond, Mrs. J. Borenstein, D. Boyarin, S. 
Brait, Leila J. Brand, Mrs. Simma Brandow, 
Theodore Brandow, Julian Braude, Mrs. 
Louis H. Bressen, Bernard Brickman, Frank- 
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lin Briggs, Janis Brodie, Michael Brodie, 
Grace G. Broomall, Jeanette T. Broomall, 
Anne Brown, Cele Brown, Elvira Brown, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. L. Brown, Leon Brown, Louis 
Brown, Laurence Browne, Vera M. Browne, 
Mrs. Jean Bryant, C. Rex Bulley, Ann Guth- 
ins Bulling, Anneliese Sutkind Bulling, Mrs. 
Peggy Bunberry, Freda J. Burke, Norman 
Bush, Mary Bye, Catharine Cadbury, Emma 
Cadbury, Mr. and Mrs. Abe Caesar, Margery 
T. Calvert, Robert S. Camburn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Cammer, Dr. and Mrs. 
Wm. P. Camp, Bertha Campbell, William 
Campbell, Fannie Caplan, Lydia Carlin, Ruth 
N. Carlin, Lucy Carner, G. Cary, An- 
thony Castillo, Ruth Chait, Marcel Challier, 
John L. Chamness, Harold J. Chance, Hanna 
Charry, Mr. and Mrs. L. V. Cherry, K. A. 
Cheyney, Mr. and Mrs. S. O. Chambers, Dr. 
and Mrs. R. J. Chodoff, Pearl Clayner, Mar- 
gareta L. Clemens, Barbara R. Clement, Wil- 
liam Cleveland, Reuben Close, Walter F. 
Cluid, Mr. and Mrs. Forrest Coburn, Bernard 
D. Cohan, Irene S. Cohan, Dr. and Mrs. David 
J. Cohen, Mary Cohen, Thelma Cohn, Rae 
Cohn, Adela Coleman, Robena Coleman, Mrs. 
Arthur L. Collins, Moyer Collinson, Nancy 
Collinson, Edith J. Comfort, Emily Conlon, 
Helen Cook, 

Prof. E. A. Gutkind, Sylvia Gutlohn, Theo- 
dore Hallman, Grace D. Halter, John C. Ham- 
ell, Marian R. Hamilton, Bessie Hammer, 
Patricia Hannon, Robert Hansell, Zelda Han- 
sell, Richard E. Harien, Robin Harper, Louis 
Harrington, Matilda Harrington, Mr, and 
Mrs. Pierson Harris, Jr., Louise D. Hart, Syl- 
via Hartenbaum, Venette Hartman, Wilton 
E. Hartzler, Melvin M. Harvey, Philip Hass- 
rick, Robin R, Hassrick, Dr. and Mrs. David A. 
Hausman, Mary Haussermann, Bill Havens, 
Joseph Havens, Lucia Havens, A, W. Haynes, 
G. E. Haynes, Howard K. Hays, Esther Hea- 
cock, Priscilla Heacock, Eleanor Hearn, Helen 
C. Heller, Edith Herb, Alyson Herbine, Mr. 
and Mrs, L. Herlick, Ethel B. Hibbert, Celes- 
tine Hill, Theodore Hill, Virginia Hill, Bar- 
bara Hinchcliff, Maud Hines, Eliz, and Robt. 
Ho, Ruth Hoepfner, Isadore M. Hofferman, 
Anne E. Hoffman, Claire W. Hoffman, Nor- 
man C, Hoffman, Sol Hoffman, Ethel Hollin, 
Frank Hollin. 

Irving Hollingshead, Jr., Jennifer Hollings- 
head, Lillian Holmes, J. Hopple, Marilyn B. 
Horen, Mary Horos, Sylvia Horowitz, Robert 
Horton, Katherine Horton, Ann B. Houston, 
William Hubben, Peter Huegel, Mrs. Alfred 
R. Hunter, Sr., Bess Hurwitz, Mr. and Mrs. 
Spencer Husik, Dorothy Hutchinson, Cath- 
erine Huntington, Henry S. Huntington, 
Libby Haynes Hyman, Raymond Hyman, M. 
Constance Hyslop, Mrs. B. W. Ingber, Clarissa 
B. Ingle, Emnia Issel, Max Isser, Dr. Mabel 
C. Jackson, Bessie Jacobs, Gertrude Jacobs, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Jensen, Jr., Augustine 
Jetter, Margery John, Dorothy Johnson, Edith 
Warner Johnson, Mrs. John M. Johnstone, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward M, Jones, Alice Kalman, 
Ruth S. Kaplan, Samuel Kaplan, Stephanie 
J. Kaplan, Mr. and Mrs. M. Katz, Mr. and 
Mrs, Geo. Kauffman, Ellen Sue Kaufman, 
Karen Kehos, Alice Keighton, James Keigh- 
ton, David Keiser, Marjorie Keiser, Anne Ken- 
in, Helen E. Kennedy. 

Stanwood Kenyon, William J. Kerr, Rose 
Kessler, Dr. and Mrs. B. B. Kimmelman, 
Renee B. Kimmich, Elsie Kirk, Jeffery Kirk, 
Florence Kite, Dr. Lee Klein, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred F. Klett, Mr. and Mrs. I. R. Klingsberg, 
Paul Klingsberg, Marion Klugman, Harriet 
and Thos, Knight, Bettie F. Knox, Jr., Mr. 
and Mrs. Reed Knox, Jr., Leonore Koehler, 
Louise Koszalka, Hideko Kounosu Mr. and 
Mrs. Jos. M. Krause, Margaret Y. Krausz, Bea 
Kravinsky, Dr. and Mrs. Victor Kremens, 
Donald Kripke, Bernice Kuhn, Estelle Kulick, 
Mr. and Mrs. James Kunkle, Shelia Kuzma, 
P. Labovitz, Tim Lachman, Emma Jane 
Lafetra, Gertrude G. Lafore, Diane Laison, 
George Lakey, Esther Landan, Bess Lane, 
Ann Z. Landis, Charles Lang, Vivien Lang, 
Ida Langman, May Lapin. 
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Paul M, Cope, Jr., Dorothy Corman, Mr. 
and Mrs. S. Corenswit, Betty Corry, John 
Corry, Mr. and Mrs. Elwood Cronk, Leonard 
E. Crooke, Victoria S. Creed, Dr. and Mrs, A. 
H. Cristol, Nancy Crosby, Phoebe Crosby, 
Sylvia G. Croll, Leif A, Dahl, Carl E. Dahl- 
green, Celia Daldy, Dr. and Mrs. Neil Dell 
Daniels, Jean Darnaby, Mr. and Mrs. E. L. 
Darnell, Dr. and Mrs. Robert Davidon, Dr. 
and Mrs. William C. Davidon, Claire S. David- 
son, Jo Davis, Ruth Deacon, Brucya Dedin- 
sky, Robert Defuccio, Elaine De Marco, Don 
De Vault, Jeanette De Vault, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred DeVan, Charles De Voe, Tillie Diamond, 
Josephine Dirvin, Mrs. William Dobkin, 
Marian Dockhorn, Ada M. Dolan, Jean W. 
Dole, Mrs. R. K. Dorfman, Elizabeth Douglas, 
F. Douglas, John M. Downie, Henry Dropkin, 
Richard B. Du Boff, Frances M. Dubois, Ann 
H. Duffield, James Dugan, Ruth Dugan, Mar- 
garet L. Duncan, Mary M. Edwards, Mr. and 
Mrs. A, Egnal, Ione Ehrich. 

Reese Ehmer, Rebecca P. Elliott, Gerald 
Ensiol, Mrs. Morris Escoll, Kathryn B. Etris, 
A. L, Evans, Eleanor Evans, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Morris Evans, Lauretta Evans, Mr. and Mrs. 
L. Eveley, Esther Eyer, Robert M. Eyer, Har- 
riet Fahey, Mrs. Florence Farnum, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jacob Farber, Miss Elizabeth Farr, 
Bertha B. Faust, Elizabeth Fawcett, Mr. and 
Mrs. Milton Feldman, Mr. and Mrs. Seymour 
S. Fels, George L. Fernsler, Jr., Margaret Field, 
Bess Fischbein, Douglas S. Fischer, Marion S. 
Fischer, William F. Fischer, Jr., Frederick 
Fisher, Mary T. Fisher, A. Lidie Fite, Mary 
Jane Flaith, Ruth H. Flick, Etta Forsythe, 
Margaret Forsythe, Ellen Foster, Felicia 
Foulkes, Albert V. Fowler, Eleanor Fowler, 
Helen W. Fowler, Mary J. Francis, Marion 
P. Frazier, Gordon L. Fredendall, Pearl L. 
Fredendall, Barry M. Freeman, Rose Fried, 
Florence Freund, Betty Friedmann, Sylvia 
Friedland, Ella Friedman, Robert Friedmann, 
Gertrude Fuchs, Andree Fury, Doris Gaines, 
Joan Ganz, Beatrice Garber. 

Mr. and Mr. Ernest Gardner, John Gard- 
ner, Tom Gardner, Ruth H. Gefvert, Nicola 
Geiger, Lawrence H. Geller, Erma Gerlach, 
Eileen S. Gersh, Marie Glantz, Louise Gil- 
bert, Ruth Ann Gold, Mrs. Gloria Goldberg, 
Dr. and Mrs. Martin Goldberg, E. Goldman, 
Claire Goldstein, Lester Goldstein, Norma 
Goldstein, Renee B. Goldstein, Stephen F. 
Golth, August Gonzalez, Jean W. Gonzalez, 
Ann E. Goodman, I. M. Goodman, Dr. and 
Mrs. Sol Gordon, Elizabeth Gosfield, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. H. d, Dorothy Gould, Miss 
Charlotte Grant, Frieda Gratzon, Mrs. H. 
Green, Mrs. Evelyn Green, Margaret E. Green, 
Mildred Greenberg, Frances Greenspan, Dr. 
Sidney Greenstein, Eleanor Greenwald, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Greenwald, Helen Griffin, Doro- 
thy Grobman, Porter Groff, Ruth Grof, 
Elaine B. Grossman, 

Judith Shouse, Elwood R. Showell, Dr. and 
Mrs, Philip Shtasel, Hedvah Shuchman, 
Catherine Sidwell, Rollin Sidwell, Frances 
Silvert, Katherine W. Simons, Beatrice Sin- 
clair, Dale Sinclair, David Sinclair, Caroline 
A. Slotter, Florence Smith, James J. Smith, 
Marion Smith, Ruth Smith, Philip W. Smith, 
Inge Snipes, Harry Snyderman, Sydney Sny- 
derman, Mildred Soast, Faye Soffen, Betsy 
Solomon, Fay P. Solomon, Joan Solomon, 
Larry Solomon, Mildred Solomon, David 
Spector, Elaine Spector, Elizabeth Spitzer, 
Jules Splaver, Lois Stanton, W. M. Stanton, 
Sr., Emmy Steiner, Ida Staller, Temma Stark, 
Lena Starobin, Janet Stevens, Anne Stewart, 
Ethel Stewart, Alexander Strachan, Allen 
Strasburger, Richard Strasburger, Dorothy 
Strasburger, Dr. and Mrs. Richard H. 
Stucklem. 

Katherine Stratton, Diane M. Super, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bernard Subin, Beaumont M. Sykes, 
Lillian Talbot, Joseph Tanda, Deborah H. 
Taylor, Elizabeth Taylor, Frances Taylor, Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Taylor, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas T, Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. William Tay- 
lor, Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Terrell, Jr., Nancy S. 
Terrell, Loren E. Tesdell, Margaret S. Tesdell, 
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Harriet Thall, Ninesteil Theomina, Mrs. Eliot 
Thomas, Edward Thomas, Evan W. Thomas, 
Sophia Thomas, Ann Newlin Thompson, Mar- 
jorie L. Thompson, May Tisa, Mrs. Fridtjof 
Tobiessen, Mrs. Ada Toll, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Tomlinson, Marjorie C. Toomer, Mrs. Paul 
Touruier, Ruth Trimble, Willard Uphaus, 
Betty Uphoff, Frank B. Uphoff, Mr. and Mrs. 
Andries Van Dam, Betty Pennell Vander- 
water, Doris Van Doren, Mrs. R. Venturi, 
Robert Venturi, Christine J. Vollker, Lillian 
Volusher, Simon Volusher, Edna Wagner, 
Edith Wallace, Candis Wallace, Susan Tatum 
Wallace, Mildred Walton, George A. Walton, 
Walter M. Walton, Grace W. Waring, Louis 
Waronker. 

Sandra Warren, Arthur H. Washburn, Lucy 
Waters, Katharine B. Way, Robert M. Way, 
Jean Patterson Weber, Michael H. Weber, 
Everhard Webster, Holley Webster, Hannah 
Weiman, Judith Weinberg, B. Weiner, Marie 
Weinman, Mrs. Clara Weiner, Betty Weiss, 
E. P, Welch, Hope Welker, Robert Welker, 
Milton Werrin, Nola Wharton, Wilhelmina 
Whiley, Mildred Whitney, Gustav K. Wieneke, 
A. Wilder, Clayda I. Williams, Arlene Wil- 
liams, Margaret R. Williams, Dagmar Wilson, 
Helen Wilson, Dr. and Mrs, Edward Winheld, 
Mrs. Walter Wolfe, Frank B. Wolff, Elizabeth 
Wood, Diana Woodruff, Susan V. Worrell, 
Marjorie Woznicki, Vivien Wyatt, Mr. and 
Mrs. D. R. Yarnall, Margaret Yarrow, Mrs. 
Helen Yoskowitz, Edith Elliott Young, Mr. 
and Mrs. Vincent Young, Ralph Zaroff, Ros- 
ette Zeman, Mr. and Mrs. E. Zimmerman. 

John E. Larsson, Richard Lattimore, Anne 
Lazarus, Louis Lazarus, Mrs, Gladys H, Lech- 
ner, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Leib, Vivien Leiber- 
man, Leo P. Lemley, Michael Lenard, Eva Le 
Roy, Richard Lernat, Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Lessin, A. W. Lever, Martha Lever, Elizabeth 
Levin, R. Levin; Robert Levin, Mrs. Newton 
Le Vine, Sophia Levitt, Edythe Levy, Leonard 
Levy, Betty Lewis, Elizabeth S. Lewis, Flor- 
ence S. Lewis, Lloyd Lewis, Ruth Leppel, 
Lynn Lieberman, Aaron Lipson, Dorothy Lib- 
son, Gail Libson, Herman Libson, Norma 
Libson, Sally Liddie, Mr. and Mrs. Michael 
Lieb, Mr. and Mrs. Prank Lincoln, Jerome 
Lincoln, Elsie Lindeman, Louis Linett, Lil- 
lian Lipowitz, I. N. Lipshutz, Mrs. S. 
Lipshutz, Mrs, Albert Liss, Jeanne Livaudais, 
Albert Liss, Ella Lissauer, Albert Livewright, 
Alice Livewright, Caroline Livewright, Nina 
Loev, Margaret Longshore, Emily C. P. Long- 
streth, Walter C. Longstreth, Robert R. 
Longwell, Ruth M. Longwell. 

Edith Lore, Harry Lore, Esq., Caroline B. 
Lovett, Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Lovitz, Bernice 
Lowe, Milton Lowenthol, Elsie Lutz, S. Lynch, 
Prof. and Mrs, Will Lyons, Mr. and Mrs, C. 
Stewart Lynn, Maby Ramelli, John C. Mad- 
sen, Mrs, Sally Mailman, Mr. and Mrs. L. 
Maller, Mrs, Leopold Mamolen, Jay R. Man- 
dle, Elizabeth Mansfield, Virginia K. Man- 
they, Naomi Marcus, Adrienne Margules, D. 
L. Margules, Dorothy Marind, Jay L. Markley, 
Janet Markley, Helen Marks, James Marshall, 
Lenore Marshall, Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Mar- 
shall, Maud W. Marshall, Jack Maryanoff, 
Molly Maryanoff, Mrs. Tillie Maseritz, Harry 
F. Mason, May O. Mastronardo, Mrs. R. Matz- 
kin, John Matthews, Anne B, Maxfield, Elea- 
nor Mayer, Leona G. McCabe, Elizabeth Mc- 
Cain, Mildred McCall, Ronald B. McCleary, 
Ethel S. McClellan, Thomas and Irene Mc- 
Conkey, Jean McCorkle, Ethel McCray, Mary 
McCullough, Idana McMullin, Barbara Me- 
Partland, Mr. and Mrs. A. Melamed, Mr. and 
Mrs. Meredith, Marie Metz. 

Rev. Edgar Metzler, Catherine Michee, MD, 
Hugh Middleton, Edgar W. Miller, Florence 
Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Jos. Miller, Lidie Miller, 
Shirley F. Miller, Susan Perry Mills, Mrs. 
Joseph Moedern, M. Morand, Aileen H. Mor- 


ford, Mrs. S. A. Morgenstern, Byron S. More- 


house, Elizabeth K. Morison, Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfonso Morriconi, Anna S. Morris, Charlotte 
Morris, Elliston P. Morris, Morris Moses, Syl- 
via Moses, Diana P. Moulton, Joseph T. Moy- 
nahan, Mr. and Mrs. Ben Muchnick, Mar- 
garetta R. Muller, Werner E. Muller, Marcia 
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S. Murray, Dorothy Nahan, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur A. Narins, Betty Ness, Albert New- 
bold, Ann Newbold, Elizabeth K. Newbold, 
P. Newman, Christopher Nicholson, Helen 
Nicholson, Rose D. Nitzberg, Mrs. Sally New- 
mark, Mrs. Blanche Noonan. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry J. North, Dorothy B. 
Nurry, Ariadna Ocone, Martha O’Conlon, Mrs. 
Minnie O'Connell, Anne Waln Ody, Florence 
Olivenbaum, Mildred Scott Olmstead, Nancy 
O'Neill, Thomas O'Neill, Martin Oppenheim- 
er, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Ostroff, Anna Owers, 
Jacob Oxman, Tim J. Parsons, Louis Paulmier, 
III. Maureen Parker, Mrs. H. Clay Pastorius, 
Marguerite Paulmier, Thos. D. Paxson, Peace 
Committee of Chester Monthly Meeting, Hel- 
en Penzur, Muriel Perley, Sidney Perloe, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hans Peters, Theodore J. Peters, Mr. 
and Mrs, Charles M. Philips, Miriam Phillips, 
Jean Piatt, Marybelle Piatt, Harry and Helen 
Pinsky, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph E. Platt, Dr. and 
Mrs. George Plutchok, Louise Polett, Lydia 
A. Pollack, Robert L. Pollack, Norman Pol- 
ster, Ed. Porzuczek. 

Mrs. Glenna Porzuczek, E. Lloyd Potter, 
Jane McCord Potts, Mary Powell, Helen G. 
Powers, Dorothy Gest Pownall, Mrs. B. Prager, 
Mrs. Jos. Praiseman, Dan Preiser, Margaret 
S. Price, Grace G. Pruitt, Evelyn Prybutuk, 
Sally and Dick Pryor, Etna Pursell, Marette 
Quick, Edward Quill, Irene Quill, Lydia P. 
Quill, I. Rabinowitz, Pauline Rabinowitz, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Radeloff, Hans Rade- 
macher, Irma Rademacher, Rene Yaffe Ralph, 
Edward Ramberg, Harrison O. Raper, Marilyn 
K. Raper, Joanne and Jules Raskin, Anne M. 
Rawson, Kenneth S. Rawson, Isadore Reivich, 
L. W. Reynolds, Eleanor Marshall Reynolds, 
Olive Reynolds, Ann Rhoads, Frances Rich- 
ardson, Allan L. Rice, Rigmor Rice, Howard 
R. Richardson, Johanna Ridpath, Lydia E. 
Riehl, Anna Roberts, Emma D. , Eu- 
gene Roberts, Jean Rosen, Deena Rosenbaum, 
Albert M. Rosenberg, Mrs. M. A. Rosenberg, 
Mark J. Rosenberg, Harry Rosenblatt, Naomi 
Rosenblatt, Sylvia Rosenfeld, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wm. Rosenglick, Anna Rosenthal, Elsie L. 
Rosner, Martha Rossiter, Grace Rotzel, John 
S. Rounds, Esther Rubin, Frances Rubin, 
Janie Rubinoff, Mary Ellen S. Rugg. 

Robert Rutman, Helen Sanders, Mrs. Jos. 
R. Sandler, Wm. Sattier, Adele Scott Saul, 
Eleanor W. Sayler, Ann Schabacker, Walter 
Schabacker, Rose Schafer, Dr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Schneeberg, Ida Schneeberg, Dr. and 
Mrs. J. M. Schneeberg, B. Schreibman, Alfred 
©. Schroeder, Janet E. Schroeder, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jay Schuchar, Ernest A. Schulte, Trudy 
Schultz, Mr. and Mrs. Naftall Schwager, Mar- 
tin Schwartz, Jean Scoblink, Bonnie Segal, 
Roderick Seidenberg, Ellis Seidenman, Ethel 
Seidenman, Mary Sciaky, Bobby Siefert, A. 
C. Seubello, Betty Shaffer, Anna Shalit, Rich- 
ard Shamis, Sylvia Shamis, Alice B. Shannon, 
Dr. William A. Shannon, Mr. and Mrs. L. K. 
Sharpless, Mark D. Shaw, Elizabeth Shelling, 
Dena N. Sher, Arthur Sherman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Eli Shneyer, Dick Shouse, 


Aucusr 5, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Although I am a 
California resident, I wanted to write to you 
and express my support for and my approval 
of your position on the situation in Vietnam. 

I too wish we would start negotiations on 
this situation, rather than continue to use 
military force as the only answer to the prob- 
lem. 

I think that realistically, the most prag- 
matic solution is ultimate and genuine neu- 
tralization of all of Vietnam, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia. Chinese domination over Indochina, 
although a danger, is not inevitable, but it is 
made more certain by the in 
of current American policy. 
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Therefore, I shall continue to applaud 
your forthright stand against our present 
Vietnam policy. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. RUTH E. TERRILL. 

REDWOOD Orrx, CALIF. 

New Tonk, N.Y. 
August 6, 1964. 

SENATOR Morse: I wish to express my ap- 
preciation and approval of the stand you 
have made against the resolution endorsing 
the American attack against the democratic 
Republic of Vietnam. Tour firm stand at 
this time of irrationality and emotion re- 
quired the highest personal courage and con- 
viction, as have all your previous statements 
against the American presence in southeast 
Asia and particularly the cruel inhumane 
folly of MeNamara's war in South Vietnam. 

I urge you on behalf of those of us who 
believe as you do, and particularly those like 
me who are too young to vote, to continue 
to take a stand on the side of reason against 
the empty platitudes backed by senseless 
military force that has passed for our south- 
east Asian policy. You have been in the past, 
and are now, a personal inspiration to me, 
giving me new faith in our system of gov- 
ernment and my own possibilities for a po- 
litical career, fighting for the ideals that you 
so ably represent in Congress today. 

With deepest respect. 

Sincerely, 
MARTIN GOLDSTEIN. 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE, 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS, 

Bryn Mawr, Pa., August 7, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Let me express my 
appreciation and thanks, as a citizen, for 
your stand on the recent U.S. raids against 
North Vietnam. The New York Times has 
long reported that South Vietnam has been 
raiding the North Vietnam coast. Under 
these circumstances, the very appearance of 
U.S. Navy ships in the Tonkin Bay waters 
is a rather provocative act. My own feeling 
is that the U.S. military, the Khanh govern- 
ment, and Messrs. Bundy and Rostow are 
trying to force the hand of President John- 
son, who still may not have a firm grip on 
foreign affairs. The sooner he replaces Ken- 
nedy’s men with his own, the better off we 
shall all be. 

RICHARD B. Du Borr. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse; Please accept our 
heartfelt gratitude for your courageous 
stand on Vietnam. Be assured you do not 
stand alone, and you have the support of 
the multitude of sane, levelheaded persons, 
who really care about the future of this 
world. 

Sincerely, 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Morse: Through all these 
months I have intended to write to you 
and tell you how much I have admired your 
stand on Vietnam. Now I admire you more 
than ever because everybody else is jumping 
on the bandwagon and saying we have t 
“defend” ourselves against a puny little 
peanut of a country. 

The unnecessary massacre in South Viet- 
nam has sickened me and it is obvious that 
the latest steps are sneaking us into a world 
war. 

Personally a war cannot affect me too 
much—our son has put in his military sery- 
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ice and reserve duty, but I ask you in the 
name of the other American mothers whose 
sons will have to go, so keep up your good 
fight as a “voice in the wilderness.” 
Yours truly, 
LILA K. Larson. 
AUGUST 7, 1964. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: In the Progressive of August 
1964 I find a cogent critique by Senator 
Morse of our policy in Vietnam, while the 
American press seems to be giving Senator 
Monsx the silent treatment. Can't the Times 
exercise its undisputed leadership by pro- 
voking a great debate on Vietnam that would 
let more readers than the Progressive can 
reach hear Senator Monsz's case against our 
present policy? Or must we first make a 
cliche of the statement that Vietnam is a 
political problem and not basically a mili- 
tary one, and then act on the con as- 
sumption? I should think we would do bet- 
ter either to get a new policy or to get a new 
cliche, 

Sincerely yours, 
STRINGFELLOW BARR, 

PRINCETON, N.J. 

LEXINGTON, VA., 
August 7, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I want to express 
my great admiration for your “no” vote in 
yesterday’s Senate Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services Committees’ resolution to 
support whatever measures the administra- 
tion judges necessary in Vietnam. 

Such a resolution removes the formulation 
of national policy from representative in- 
fluence, and thus, by giving the executive 
branch monarchial powers to define the na- 
tional interest, destroys even the form of 
democracy. 

Even more important, however, is the way 
in which the public has been deliberately 
deceived as to the nature of the Vietnam 
war. This is inexcusable on the part of any- 
one with some feeling for the possibilities 
of democratic government. Wrong concep- 
tions can lead only to wrong actions. 

In your lone dissent from the official litany 
of our righteousness, I see the single instance 
of that respect for truth which is so needed 
in these angry, impetuous times. 

Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE A. Lear, Jr. 


Dear SENATOR Morse: Just a greeting and 
to tell you how good it feels to have a sane 
volce in these unrealistic politics of ours. 

Gratefully yours, 
JOHANNA LOTTE JACOBI REISS, 

DEERING, N.H., August 6, 1964. 

BEREA, ONIO, August 6, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: Both as a citizen 
and a minister I am deeply concerned with 
the keeping of peace in our world, Although 
I have only once before written to a U.S. 
Senator, many years ago, I felt a strong 
guidance to write you in support of your 
stand in the face of taking a position public 
polls may not register popular. 

I commend your courage, integrity, and 
forthright opposition to congressional sanc- 
tion of presidential power to involve us in 
a senseless and unnecessary war. You are 
one of the few truly liberal independent 
thinkers left among Members of Congress 
today. The rule of conformity on contro- 
versial issues seems to prevail and few lead- 
ers are willing to demonstrate individual in- 
tegrity if it may affect their rating with the 
prevailing tide of opinion. 
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I urge you to continue as an outspoken 
voice of conscience. “One with God is a 
majority,” no less than one with right can- 
not be silenced. And I believe the public 
will get “second thoughts” and the witness 
you bear with others will strengthen now 
quiet voices to raise their testimony with 
you for sanity and prudence. 

Respectfully yours, 
Norman V. OLSSON. 
FRESNO, CALIF., 
August 6, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Morse: This is Hiroshima Day 
and God forbid that there should ever be 
another anywhere. We ought still to be 
asking God's forgiveness. 

Thanks very much for your opposition to 
our folly in Vietnam. I feel that the other 
nations of the world, Communists and 
friends alike think we are stupid. And they 
are right. Our problems of poverty and un- 
employment could use this money in a more 
constructive way. 

I sincerely hope that the Democrat con- 
vention will not be pressured into adopting a 
far right position on account of GoLDWATER’s 
bomb-rattling crackpots. 

He does not represent the peace-loving 
grassroots people and they will repudiate 
them in November. 

Sincerely, 
H. C. Noce. 
WAsHINnGTON, D.C., 
August 6, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: This is to express 
my sincere gratitude to you for your oppo- 
sition to our military force and interference 
in Vietnam. 

Please urge multilateral negotiations in 
southeast Asia and let us give technical and 
economic assistance without compensation. 

Sincerely, 
Avis FLEISCHER. 
Avucust 6, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I would like to ex- 
press my approval of your views on our 
policy on Vietnam and on your decision to 
vote against approving President Johnson’s 
orders on Tonkin. 

Sincerely yours, 
HOWARD RICKERT. 


WILLIAMSVILLE, N.Y., 


August 6, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: You are the con- 
science of America. It is sad to find you 
alone among the holders of high places. 
Jesus was alone too—and, initially, all like 
him. Now even the criminals in high places 
have to invoke his name in vain. His cruci- 
fiers are remembered (as what they were) 
only because of him they crucified. If I 
cannot turn the other cheek, I do say palms 
off the other man’s cheek, and keep the 
napalm off the bodies of Vietnamese 
children. 

We have come to the reenactment of the 
approaching end of the Third Reich, Gomor- 
rah and the reign of Nero, though it will not 
be tomorrow. You will stand out brighter 
as the flames rise. 

I stand behind my words as you do. 

Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE W. Provost. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
August 7, 1964. 
Hon, WAYNE L. MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D. O.: 

I wish to express my admiration and sup- 
port for your efforts to avert a new catas- 
trophe in this generation. 

I have two sons and hope that they will be 
spared the fate of other millions who were 
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denied life in two World Wars which brought 
neither peace nor freedom in our world. 
You are one of the few who today have a 
clear vision of the need for understanding 
and love. 
Yours truly, 
JOHN DESIDERIO. 


Coffeyville, Kans., 
August 4, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator from Oregon, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I compliment you on your 
recent comments on TV concerning the ac- 
tion of the United States in the recent bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam, and on our disregard 
of treaties and agreements with other na- 
tions in the past, etc. 

I think the U.S. affairs are too much 
dominated by the military mind in league 
with the industrialists. H. G. Wells, in his 
“Outline of History,” said of the military in 
part as follows: “No person of high intel- 
lectual qualifications would imprison his 
talents in such a calling.” 

I think Eric Fromm has painted a very 
good picture of the United States of America 
when he said: “That paranoid thinking is 
the hostile and destructive person (nation) 
who accuses everybody else of being hostile 
and pictures as being innocent and 
victimized; those whose thought barriers 
built upon cliches, ritualistic ideologies and a 
good deal of common craziness that prevent 
people—leaders and the led—from seeing 
sanely and realistically what the facts are, 
from separating the facts from the fiction 
and as a consequence, from recognizing 
alternative solutions to violence.” 

I think we are an immature people who 
are obsessed with a messianic complex that 
leads us to believe we are the chosen peo- 
ple—by some mystic lead the rest 
of the world into the land of milk and honey. 
We have created a false image of ourselves 
and are trying to impose this false image on 
the rest of the world not realizing that the 
rest of the world and no part of it sees us 
as we see ourselves looking through our Alice 
in Wonderland looking glass of messianic 
and narcissus complexes of wishful thinking 
and self-deception. 

It is unfortunate for this country that it 
does not have more men of intelligence and 
courage to tell the truth about the United 
States as you have done. 


Sincerely, 
A. A. BAKER. 
DULUTH, MINN., 
August 5, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
State Capitol Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator: Thank you for speaking for 
me during the discussion on the resolution 
backing the action of the President. We do 
well in appraising anew our aims and means 
of obtaining them in the Vietnamese situa- 
tion as you so ably do for us in the article 
“Humpty Dumpty in Vietnam” in the Pro- 
gressive magazine. Prestige and dignity may 
be enhanced by the returned slap but the 
basis for correction of the difficulty and a 
change of direction comes much more ef- 
fectively from the conference table agonizing 
as that method may be, it does indeed seem 
to me. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. ADELE HIGH. 


VINELAND, N.J., 


August 6, 1964. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Sm: you for your lone voice of 
sanity. 
Respectfully, 


ERIC P. GUMPERZ. 
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Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
August 6, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Your views concern- 
ing the war in Vietnam were reported in 
today’s Los Angeles Times. Enclosed is the 
clipping. 

At intervals throughout this busy day, I 
have thought about your opinion, and I re- 
marked to our son (a premedical student 
at USC in September) that I intended to 
write the Senator and cheer him on. 

His comment was, “What good will it do? 
No one can reach the people who clamor for 
war in this instance.” I think it is important 
to keep on trying. If enough of us write to 
you, your mail deliveries should indicate pub- 
lic interest. 

In applause of the course you follow, here 
is an old Gaelic blessing: 


“May the roads rise with you, 
And the wind be always at your back; 
And may the Lord hold you in the hollow 
of His hand.“ 


Sincerely, 
Mrs. EDWARD B. MOMONIGLE. 


MORSE INSISTS UNITED STATES PROVOKED VIET 
SITUATION 


WASHINGTON.—Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Democrat, of Oregon, Wednesday assailed the 
United States as a “provocateur” in South 
Vietnam and said he will not support a 
“predated declaration of war” in Asia. 

Morse, a consistent critic of U.S. mainte- 
nance of troops in South Vietnam, voiced 
his opposition as the Senate’s leadership 
mapped plans to push through a resolution 
today backing President Johnson in what- 
ever steps are necessary to preserve peace 
and freedom in southeast Asia. 

He charged, in a Senate speech, that the 
incidents which inspired the resolution—on 
which the Senate Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services Committees will meet at 9 
am. today—“is as much the doing of the 
United States as it is the doing of North 
Vietnam.” 

OVERWHELMING BACKING 


The resolution, expected to have over- 
whelming bipartisan backing, grew out of 
two attacks by PT boats on U.S. destroy- 
ers in the Gulf of Tonkin. It is expected 
to be introduced in the Senate today. 

Morse charged that a forerunner to the 
attacks on the U.S. destroyers was a known 
bombardment by South Vietnamese naval 
vessels of “two North Vietnamese islands 
within 3 to 5 or 6 miles of the main coast 
of North Vietnam.” 

He said the “clear implication” of that in- 
cident is that the U.S. Navy stood guard 
while vessels of South Vietnam shelled North 
Vietnam. 

SEES MUCH TO LOSE 


Morse declared that the United States has 
much to lose and little to gain by continuing 
its “unilateral military action in southeast 
Asia, unsanctioned by the United Nations, 
and unaccompanied by allies” and should 
“strike a blow for peace” at the conference 
table. 

“I shall not support any substitute which 
takes the form of a predated declaration of 
war,” he declared. 

“For 10 years, the role of the United States 
in South Vietnam has been that of a provoca- 
teur, every bit as much as North Vietnam has 
been a provocateur,” Morse said. 

He said “we have been making covert war 
in southeast Asia for some time, instead of 
seeking to keep the peace by taking the 
issues to the United Nations or some other 
international body.” 

“It was inevitable and inexorable that 
sooner or later we would have to engage in 
overt acts of war in pursuance of that policy 
and we are now doing so,” he added, 
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He said that whether the choice of ex- 
panding the war is that of North Vietnam or 
South Vietnam is still in doubt.“ But he 
said he is satisfied the (Premier Nguyen) 
Khanh government in South Vietnam could 
not long continue its civil war “unless the 
war were expanded,” and that the United 
States is a “full partner” of that government. 

“When the high emotionalism of the pres- 
ent crisis has passed,” Morse said, historians 
will disclose that for some time past “there 
have been violations of the North Vietnamese 
border and the Cambodian border by South 
Vietnam.” 

“I am also satisfied that they will disclose 
that the United States was not an innocent 
bystander,” he said. He said U.S. troops were 
sent into South Vietnam in violation of the 
1954 Geneva accords. 

Morse referred to news reports of rumors 
in Saigon Tuesday of a coup against the 
Khanh regime, “rumors which are said to 
have been quelled by the expansion of the 
fighting.“ 

He said that U.S. charges of aggression 
against North Vietnam will be greeted “by 
considerable snickering abroad.” 

“So, too, will the pious phrases of the 
resolution about defending freedom in South 
Vietnam,” he said, and added: 

“There is no freedom in South Vietnam. 
I think even the American people know that 
to say we are defending freedom in South 
Vietnam is a travesty upon the word. We 
are defending General Khanh from being 
overthrown, that is all.” 


Hottywoop, Catir., 
August 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: I am not normally 
& letter writer but I am compelled to write 
to you today to congratulate you on the 
courage with which you have responded to 
the unfortunate situation in southeast Asia. 

Frankly, I await further disclosure of the 
facts before reaching final conclusions on 
the propriety of the actions which our coun- 
try has taken in this area. Nevertheless, 
the courage of your response and the forth- 
rightness with which you focused the atten- 
tion of the public on the real issues involved 
here will, I hope, serve as a model and a 
vision for legislators for generations to come. 

I am particularly cognizant of the risks 
which any legislator takes in speaking his 
mind when it appears to be against the ap- 
parent national view as reflected in the pub- 
lic press. I have intended to write you many 
times because you have in the past been the 
lone voice trying to indicate that the simple 
counting of noses of support does not always 
reflect the location of the truth. 

Iam hopeful that you will not be deterred 
from bringing to the public the truth as you 
see it. 

Again my congratulations. If one can ever 
be of help to you although not living in 
Oregon, please feel free to call upon me. 

Very truly yours, 
Epwarp Mosk. 


CARMEL, CALIF., 
à August 7, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator Morse: We strongly support 
your stand on southeast Asia and hope that 
you will not vote for the declaration approv- 
ing the U.S. bombing of North Vietnam. It 
seems to us that any such drastic military 
action should require prior approval of Con- 


j Sincerely yours, 
Tom GOODMAN. 
Mum GOODMAN, 
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WASHINGTON, D.C., 


August 7, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: The 8 a.m., CBS 


radio news report, this “mourn” made refer- 
ence to your Senate fight to have the U.S. 
military disengaged from “aid” or action in 
South Vietnam. 

I would like to echo one phase that com- 
mentator used in the report. It went some- 
thing like “you have the public opinion of 
the American people behind you.” 

Thank you for continuing to uphold that 
law which is still the U.S. Constitution 
However much the executive departments of 
the Federal Government may find rationale 
for self-exemption, to observe the Constitu- 
tion; in the breech. Looking to the day when 
“breechmanship” makes a fast retreat, with 
brinkmanship. * * * Two twins be happily 
missed. 

Sincerely, 
J. GODFREY, 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., August 6, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Sm: I would like to thank you for 
standing up and speaking the truth about 
we the United States are the provocateur. We 
have exactly no business in Vietnam. 

It makes me feel good to have at least one 
Senator that has my interest at heart. I 
wish I were able to do more than just write 
you a note, Please keep up your most ap- 
preciated work. 

Sincerely yours, 
W.A. CUNNINGHAM. 
Famiawn, N.J., August 6, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR: Thank you for having 
made one of the few intelligent remarks con- 
cerning our foreign policy in the past few 
days. 

If only there were more like you we might 
conceivably avoid a larger war. 

Gratefully ‘yours, 
Mrs. JORDON KART. 
TAKOMA PARK, MD. 

Dear Mr. Morse: Stick with it. You are 
not the only honest and decent man in the 
Senate, but you and Mr. GRUENING appear to 
be the only ones who also haye some guts. 
From the point of view of personal advantage 
your stand will probably work against you, 
but I think history will vindicate you, and 
you are old enough not to give a damn about 
personal advancement. 

The present U.S. imitation of the Nazi 
policies of 1936 may progress from murder 
to world extermination, but, God help us. 
Let’s hope there will be some opposition. 
Right now, you're it. 

Please don’t waste time on a reply. 

Sincerely, 
©. D. FIRESTONE. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
August 7, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
The U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator; Thank you for the courage 
and commonsense you displayed in voting 
against the enactment-of-war measure which 
was presented to Congress yesterday. At 
least someone in Washington is willing to 
risk a few votes rather than see our Ameri- 
can servicemen risk their lives for a cause 
as selfish and absurd as that of General 
Khanh's. 

I am in complete sympathy with the peas- 
antry of Vietnam who are s g to save 
their land from falling into the hands of the 
native aristocracy. After all, this battle is 
just one thing: The rich against the poor. 
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And our American boys are forced to risk 
their lives for a dictator who does not and 
never will have the support of his own 
people. Why don’t we help Castro? At least 
he has the popular support of the Cuban 
people. 

What is happening in this.country? Has 
American propaganda reached a point where 
all one must say is that he is not a Commu- 
nist and, irregardless of what he is—be it 
Nazi, Fascist, warmonger, or whatnot—we ac- 
cept him and like him? 

President Kennedy knew the score, and so 
do you. Just about 2 weeks before that great 
American was murdered I recall him saying: 
“The rich have to help the poor. We cannot 
survive an atomic war, and if the widening 
gap between the rich and the poor is not 
closed, we face that result.” Let’s tell this 
to Khanh and his aristocratic followers. The 
time has come to spread the dough. 

It is indeed satisfying to know that some- 
one like you is in Washington. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELOISE B. BONDROWSKY. 

P.S.—Ambassador Stevenson babbles non- 
sense. 

AUGUST 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: You are to be com- 
mended for your courage in refusing to sup- 
port the all-out war drive in this country. 
I wish you were President at this crucial 
time. It was with a very heavy heart that 
we heard the President’s speech and then to 
think that he had to notify that great 
American, Senator GOLDWATER, who very 
quickly gave his approval, is very frighten- 
ing. You may be a lone voice with courage 
and integrity but please remember that there 
are fellow Americans who support your stand 
but just don't have too much hope in their 
hearts because the propaganda leans in the 
direction of the might of the industrial- 
military complex which is very big business 
in our country. Bless you for this great act 
of honor. 

Very truly yours, 

Mr. and Mrs. ALBERT WATKINS 

and FAMILY. | 
Concorp, CALIF., 

August 5, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: My wife and I would 
like to express our admiration for your 
courageous and lonely stand against the dan- 
gerous and provocative presence of U.S. mili- 
tary “advisors” and naval forces in south- 
east Asia. Please keep up your fight. Some- 
day our fellow Americans must come to 
realize the injustice of much our country 
does in the name of foreign aid. 

Our California residence precludes our 
having the honor of voting for you. 

With great respect. 

. RAYMOND GILBERT. 

LUANNE S. GILBERT. 
WYOMING; MINN., 
August 6, 1964. 
U.S. Senator WAYNE MoRsE, of Oregon. 

Dear Sm: More power to your way of pre- 
senting the “Vietnam” policy we should 
adopt. 

We're too nearsighted in our meddling in 
everybody's business and passions—in the 
name of democracy. Back to Washington’s 
ideal. We've parted from it for over 50 years. 

Besides if your stated premises are right, 
we got into Vietnam in the wrong way, in 
the first place. 

We rejoice in men like you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rev. ARNOLD SCHULZ, 
Pastor, St. Paul's Lutheran Church. 
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FLusHIne, N.Y., 
August 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: My family and I, long admirers 
of yours, have been heartened by your cou- 
rageous stand on the Vietnamese war. We 
are alarmed and deeply troubled by the most 
recent U.S. actions in Indochina, and have 
sent letters to President Johnson and to 
Senators Javirs and Keatine, to this effect. 
We have urged them to oppose any declara- 
tion of war by “resolution,” and to use their 
offices to bring about a truce in the war, 
under United Nations auspices. 

It is unfortunate for our country that we 
do not have many more spokesmen of your 
insight and integrity. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. Bossom BAcKAL. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., 
August 5, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Morse: Events in Vietnam indi- 
cate that you were right in saying that we 
should have handled this through the U.N. 
Now we are in a mess which might get worse. 
The hard-nosed attitude of the Republican 
candidate no doubt encourages President 
Johnson to take a stronger line than he 
might otherwise do. 

I hope that the more moderate influences 
in our National Government such as yourself 
may be able to do something to prevent 
hostilities from becoming too widespread. 
It seems to me that by these constant so- 
called “brush wars” we are spending a great 
deal of wealth and energy which is sapping 
our vitality as a Nation without accomplish- 
ing much, but the answer is not to practice 
brinkmanship as advocated by GOLDWATER. 
One more war would about finish us off and 
perhaps everybody else along with us. 

We are trying to maintain something 
which we cannot maintain, as General De 
Gaulle has pointed out. We cannot main- 
tain a political climate all over the world 
just the way we want it because other na- 
tions have something to say about their own 
affairs and we cannot afford to police the 
world by military force. It will bust us 
economically just as it has always busted 
everybody who ever tried it. 

FRANCIS HELLWIG. 


New Lokk, N.Y. 
August 5, 1964. 
President L. B. JOHNSON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR PRESIDENT JOHNSON: These are hor- 
rible, incredible days for U.S. citizens, and 
one of their most curious aspects is the feel- 
ing that I daresay most of us have that 
there is nothing, nothing we can do as indi- 
viduals, that our Government is no longer 
responsive to public pressure except insofar 
as it is gaged by newspaper headlines or 
some guessed-at TV response. So it is with 
a feeling of a Kafka character who goes 
about with a petition but can never find any- 
one to read it, that I address this letter to 
you. 

It is carefully explained in this morning’s 
Times that you submitted details of your 
last nights TV address to Senator GOLD- 
WATER in advance to gain his approval. And 
it is carefully explained that your TV ap- 
pearance was delayed several hours after re- 
porters had been alerted, so that you could 
get word the attacks on the PT boats “and 
related facilities” had been carried out. 

To me this appears a most cynical way to 
conduct a presidential campaign, The de- 
cent people in this country are sick and 
frightened over the mere nomination of 
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GOLDWATER. But for you, the only alterna- 
tive they have, to interpret the mood of the 
American masses in the summer of 1964 as 
wanting a Democratic candidate who moves 
further to the right, tries to rival GoLDWATER 
in bellicose words and risks American boys’ 
lives and the peace of the world by adven- 
turesome and flamboyant military moves, is 
in my opinion a grave underestimation of 
the American people. 

And this news of us shooting from the hip 
in a faraway gulf bordered by the Chinese 
mainland, the Chinese Hainan Island and 
North Vietnam, by the 7th Fleet whose very 
presence there is a provocation, comes to us 
on the very day that two of three bodies 
found in Mississippi are verified as those of 
the missing civil rights workers. While the 
Federal Government has done nothing to my 
knowledge to protect the lives of the many 
idealistic young students who have gone into 
Mississippi to do what that same Government 
should be doing in the first place—educating 
Negroes in registration procedures and giving 
them encouragement. 

You are an astute politician. I only pray 
that you have the imagination to see, soon, 
what I see no signs of your having grasped 
to date: that this is no ordinary election 
year. If there is no man of courage to ce- 
ment the decent, ordinary, white, respon- 
sible citizens who want Negroes to have a 
fair shake, with the black masses who have 
awakened and are demanding what is so long 
overdue, then the United States will not sur- 
vive as a free nation. I for one am thor- 
oughly sick of all the reams of tired words 
about “freedom” for the Vietnamese. What 
kind of freedom do we provide them? It is 
an immoral, cruel, and senseless war we are 
waging there. Let the Vietnamese people 
decide their way of life themselves, whether 
it is neutralist—or even Communist. It is 
not our problem and if you persist in drag- 
ing us into another Korea you will not be 
adding to our glory. 

I urge you: bring back the 7th Fleet, let us 
get our troops (advisers) out of Vietnam, 
land and sea. Let us get out of Vietnam 
and into Mississippi. 

Sincerely yours, 
VIRGINIA MARBERRY. 
POMONA, CALIF., 
August 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I agree with you that 
both sides acted as provocateurs in the clash 
in the Gulf of Tonkin. 

I have often wondered, and worried, about 
the consequences of the United States suc- 
ceeding to the former role of French colonial 
power in southeast Asia. That we are now 
playing that role is clear to me. 

I have never accepted the excuse that we 
are not ruling directly, but are simply “ad- 
visers” to the incumbent regime, whatever 
form it might take. It seems to me that 
the Central Intelligence Agency has a great 
deal to say about whom we select as our 
favorite puppet in office. 

You may not agree with me, completely, in 
my outlook upon this question, but I agree 


with your stand. 
Sincerely, 
DANIEL N. Fox. 
MARION, IOWA, 
August 6, 1964. 


Senator WAYNE B. MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations on 
your stand relative to our senseless involve- 
ment in southeast Asia. 

I have yet to meet a single individual who 
is ready to die in a nuclear holocaust in 
order to prevent those people from having 
the type of government and economic order 
which they desire, 
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If we have a case in that part of the 
world, why are we unwilling to lay our com- 
plaint in the hands of the International 
Court of Justice for adjudication, and then 
abide by its decision? 

Sincerely, 
CHESTER B. VERNON. 
Sr. Lovis, Mo., 
August 5, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Heard your views on 
channel 4 this evening regarding Vietnam 
situation. 

You are 100 percent right in every way, 
shape, manner and form. 

I heard a man downtown this afternoon 
mention to an acquaintance, “That this mad 
dog McNamara and the half-witted boy Rusk 
have finally succeeded in their aim in head- 
ing us into a land war in Asia with Red 
China.” 

That is what this man said, and I person- 
ally have men relatives who will probably 
be fighting over there. 

I shudder to think of it. 

God help our young men. 

Sincerely, 
M. SCULLY. 
Bronx, N.Y. 
August 6, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR MORSE: Please be assured of 
my support for your position on our policies 
in Vietnam, particularly your lone vote today 
against the President’s resolution regarding 
our attack yesterday on the North Vietnam 
coast. 

Although yours was the solitary coura- 
geous voice against these military adventurist 
actions, I am sure that scores of thousands 
of now silent Americans are with you on this. 


Very truly yours, 
BERNARD KASSEY. 


HAZELHURST, WIS., 
August 6, 1964. 
Mr. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Senator Morse: Be sure that mil- 
lions of Americans share your alarm at the 
administration’s undeclared war. Even 
though only intended for home consumption 
as a diversion from the now unpopular re- 
sults of administration wrongdoing it is a 
very dangerous diversion. Surely there is 
no certainty that Khrushchev can keep a 
powerful part of the Communist world on 
the sidelines while we fight with the now 
powerful Red Chinese. 

At best it is not likely to work well for 
the administration in November. My pro- 
found thanks. . 

-Sincerely yours, 2 
PHIL KRONENWETTER, 

New Lokk, N.Y., 
August 5, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I want to thank you 
very much for the statements I just heard 
you make on CBS-TV regarding the situation 
in Vietnam. 

You are courageous and just in your state- 
ments and I hope you will continue to be 
forthright in your utterances. 


Sincerely yours, 
RUBY Lormor. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
August 5, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: Congratulations to 
you. You are a voice of sanity, I have long 
respected you and admired your guts. 

Til keep this short, because I’m stealing 
time at work to send it. I enclose a letter I 
sent to President Johnson today.. I have also 
sent copies of it, and covering letters to Sena- 
tors Kuchl. and SALINGER and Congressman 
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Marian, and urged the Senators to sup- 
port your stand against endorsing a blanket 
resolution, which you have labeled “a pre- 
dated declaration of war.” 

With best wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
Marco SKINNER. 
San FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
August 5, 1964. 
President LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: I am seriously dis- 
turbed by the present position vis-a-vis 
Vietnam. At work today I have been listen- 
ing to the radio as much as possible, and 
talking to everyone I've seen. Nobody is 
enthusiastic about the attack on North Viet- 
namese bases. If our ships were attacked, 
and twice, by what can only seem a plece of 
lunacy on the part of the North Vietnamese, 
certainly those attackers could have been 
repelled and destroyed, as they were. But 
further unilateral action seems to me ex- 
tremely dangerous in this powder keg on 
which the world stands. One friend sug- 
gested it might have been possible to issue 
an ultimatum to the North Vietnamese after 
the first attack. Another said that the issue 
should have been brought immediately to the 
United Nations after the first incident. 

All that it past. I am sure, Mr. President, 
that the action which you took seemed to 
you the best one in the context of the situa- 
tion. 

The question is: What now? I feel that the 
sooner this conflict moves off the shooting 
range and onto the council floors of the U.N. 
as Senator Morse has said, the less chance 
there is that it may escalate to dimensions 
which will mean oblivion for all of us. You 
have said that you were responding on a 
limited basis. I think the limits of safety 
have been reached, indeed, perhaps already 
passed. 

We have a world organization whose 
justification for existence lies just in its 
capacity to deal with dangerous situations 
such as this. It is too late in world history 
to consider war as an instrument of foreign 
policy. 

Further, I hold no brief for either the 
North or South Vietnamese. The former 
are authoritarian, the latter hardly less so. 
Neither side is such that a Democrat can 
grant full support to it. Ideally, I would 
think that neutralization of the area, not by 
a conference of Western nations, but through 
the U.N. itself, and democratic elections for 
both North and South, would constitute the 
beginnings of a solution in an otherwise in- 
tolerable situation, where at best a dragged- 
out war goes on, and where at worst the 
world may be involved and destroyed. Let 
me add that I am a registered Democrat, and 
one who intended to be fully involved in the 
forthcoming campaign; but I do not feel that 
the President Johnson who will be remem- 
bered as the President under whose admin- 
istration the civil rights bill was passed 
should be also remembered, if there is any- 
one left to remember, as the President under 
whose administration world war III—the 
last war—began. 

Yours sincerely, 
Manco SKINNER. 


~ Avcusr 6, 1964, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: We owe you a real debt of 

8 for speaking out against our poli- 

and actions in Vietnam. Thank you 
r It 
is not the popular course. 

There are many who believe this to be an 
immoral and illegal war and that we need to 
seek diplomatic and not military settlement. 
Is there any way to reconvene the 14 nation 
1962 Geneva Conference to secure withdrawal 
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of foreign personnel and material, for a ne- 
gotiated settlement? 

The press minimizes what is happening to 
civilians in Vietnam and children. We will 
lose our moral leadership in the eyes of the 
world if we continue this senseless war. 

It makes us feel more secure to have you 
speaking out. 

Thank you again. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. JULIA P. RUOPP, 
SILVER SPRING, MD., 
August 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Thank you for your 
courageous stand on Vietnam. 

As long as we have even one person like 
yourself in the Senate, there may be a chance 
for us. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs, DOLORES HELMAN. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
August 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
The Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am writing to express my 
admiration for your courage in opposing the 
use of U.S. military forces in the current 
Gulf of Tonkin crisis. 

You are one of the few voices in our coun- 
try speaking out for peace. If only your 
courage were contagious and could infect the 
other Senators. Keep up the good work, 

Yours sincerely, 
GERTRUDE REED, 
Tue INSTITUTE, 
Rensselaerville, N.Y., August 6, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Morse: Bully for you. 
Your talk in the Senate Wednesday with re- 
gard to the recent record of our Nation in 
South Vietnam, our announced intentions 
this spring and summer to step up the war, 
our unilateral action outside the U.N. with 
military measures contrary to the Geneva 
agreement, and our apparent upholding and 
supplying General Khanh’s current pushes 
to the north implicitly threatening China, 
needs to be said. I hope that you can re- 
strain this military action and persuade our 
Government to resort to conferences and 
UN. channels for the management of ten- 
sions in southeast Asia. 

Sincerely yours, 
EvERETT R. CLINCHY. 
HAYWARD, CALIF., 
August 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE SENATOR MoRsE: I wish to com- 
mend you and express my appreciation of 
your courageous and forthright statements 
relative to escalating the war in Vietnam. 
No problem has ever been solved with the 
use of force, and we are in danger of initiat- 
ing a worldwide nuclear conflict. 

Be assured that the majority of Americans 
desire peace, and if they were to know the 
true facts, they would be more vocal about 
our involvement in Vietnam. 

Again, thank you. 

Sincerely, 


August 6, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Deak SENATOR Morse: I have written 
President Johnson, and both of my Senators 
in support of your position on Vietnam. 
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I can’t understand or condone the recent 
attack on our vessels—in such wise neither 
can I condemn our retaliation—any escala- 
tion on our part, however, would be immoral 
and immature—We can’t allow a South or 
North Vietnam to sucker us into another 
Korea. 

Please keep up your fight. We who believe 
in peace need voices such as yours. 

Sincerely, 
DONALD HEEKIMBLATT. 


San ANSELMO, CALIF., 
August 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I thank you from 
the bottom of my heart for your firm stand 
for truth and justice. You have met a 
great test and have proven true and cou- 
rageous. It is men like you that this country 
and the world needs so badly today but are 
so few. But all the more honor and appre- 
ciation to the one we have. Time will prove 
you great. 

Gratefully, 
CLARE MCK1LAGE. 


AUGUST 6, 1964. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations on 
your courage to question our action in Viet- 
nam. You are doing marvelous work in 
the Senate and I only wish I could vote for 
you. Wish you could be nominated for Vice 
President. 
Cordially, 
JEROME DAVIS. 


DELAWARE, OHIO, 
August 5, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I was very glad to 
hear that you are still working for more 
peaceful means of trying to solve the prob- 
lems of southeast Asia. I hope that with 
all our modern knowledge of science and 
human nature we can somehow figure out 
better ways of resolving political differences 
than by killing others and risking atomic 
devastation for ourselves, 

Respectfully yours, 
H. Morris, Jr. 


Woop AVENUE METHODIST CHURCH, 
Muskegon, Mich., August 6 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I want you to know 
that your opposition to the military develop- 
ment in southeast Asia is deeply appreciated. 
Someone has suggested that the military 
jingle of Senator Barry GOLDWATER is too 
prominent now. 

May you gain strength from the courage 
of your convictions. The military approach 
can never solve the problems of this part of 
our world. 

Let’s follow the suggestion of Secretary 
General U Thant by reconvening the 14- 
Power Geneva Conference on southeast Asia. 

May the peacekeeping role of the United 
Nations be exploited to the utmost. 


Sincerely, 
CARL B. STRANGE. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
August 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, à 
U.S. Senate, 


Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: I want to com- 
mend you for your blunt statement in oppo- 
sition to President Johnson’s resolution on 
the Vietnam crisis, You stated that the res- 
olution amounts to a predated declaration 
of war.” You also said that the United States 
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is as much to blame as North Vietnam for the 
destroyer incidents. 

I certainly agree with you, and I hope you 
will vote against the resolution when it 
comes up in the Senate. 

I realize of course that in the state of jingo 
opinion in the United States today President 
Johnson had no real choice. Any President 
who is doing less than he is doing would be 
thrown out of office in a hurry. I am really 
denouncing not President Johnson but the 
kind of national insanity we have come to in 
our country. 

It is obvious that if Communist China calls 
our bluff we will have to begin throwing 
atomic bombs. We are apparently prepared 
to kill several hundred millions of Chinese if 
we are challenged. If we do such a thing we 
will make ourselves the worst criminal na- 
tion in world history. Our very name will be 
a byword of contempt and loathing. Others 
may yet save us from this fate; we are not 
prepared to save ourselves. 

If war is avoided I certainly hope the other 
nations will combine against us to force us 
to negotiate the situation in southeast Asia. 

Very truly yours, 
FLOYD MULKEY. 
HANOVER, PA., 
August 6, 1964. 

SENATOR WAYNE Morse: I am very much 
in favor of the stand you have taken on 
South Vietnam. If we had more Senators 
like you, things like this would not happen. 

Respectfully yours, 
EDWARD BROWNWELL. 
BLINICK PHARMACY, 
Chicago, Ill., August 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I wish to congratulate you on your stand 
toward our policies in Vietnam and for the 
courage you have shown (and I pray will 
continue to be able to show) in the past. 
I know it is no easy task to face up to popu- 
lar opinion and say to the multitude: “I am 
right because my conscience says I am right.” 
Unfortunately, such bravery is never appre- 
ciated until it is time to be written in the 
history books. In his book, “Profiles in 
Courage,” President Kennedy told of the 
Senator who ruined his career by not going 
along with the mob in impeaching President 
Andrew Johnson. I hope that your career 
won't be hurt that badly, but I do want you 
to know that I am proud to be a compatriot 
of yours and wish that the two Senators who 
represented me were as brave as you. 

Warmest regards, 
GEORGE H. BLINICK. 

P.S.—Should we ever differ on certain leg- 
islation, I will at least feel that you sincerely 
believe you are right and not just voting the 
way certain pressures push you. 

CLINTON, IND., 
August 5, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse. 

Dear SeNaToR Morse: Thanks, thanks, 
thanks for speaking out against what we are 
doing in Vietnam. I have just heard you on 
TV. T also heard Senator FULBRIGHT, a great 
disappointment. You are going to have a 
hard time of it, I fear, but you have forti- 
tude, 

Yours sincerely, 
RUTH C. FRANCE. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., 
August 6, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I quite agree with 
you about our boys dying in southeast Asia. 
We should stay at home and attend to our 
business here, just as those people should 
stay out of Mississippi. If they don't, John- 
son should tell them to. 
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There is plenty going on in their own 
States to keep them busy. 

I wonder why Negroes don’t do more for 
their own race? They could take them off the 
streets and teach them to be more civilized. 

Back to wars abroad. Truman didn't de- 
clare war in Korea. I understand the word 
“victory” is not allowed to be uttered, much 
less attained. I can’t imagine any war being 
fought without an objective. 

I understand our boys were right at Berlin, 
and Roosevelt didn’t allow them to go in, 
held them back for Russia to go first. 

Could that be responsible for the Berlin 
wall today? Why is the administration so 
concerned about Communists abroad and so 
little concerned about them on our own 
doorsteps? Before it was admitted the pub- 
lic in general helped the Communists along 
pushing through the Negroes to achieve their 
Objective. What will not people do for 
votes? 

Sincerely, 
Miss JENNIE ALLIEN ASHWORTH. 
SPOKANE, WASH., 
August 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: Thank you for your stand 
on our southeast Asia policy. And I thank 
God for a man like you. I am with you all 
the way as millions of other Americans are. 
May God bless you. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN DENHAM,. 
New Tonk, N.Y. 
August 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Morse: Your voice rings clear 
above the propaganda, hate, and ignorance 
from the right and righteous, the “war at 
any cost” lunatics. You are not alone; please 
continue to speak for us. We must stop 
this thing. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS GRABELL, 
Avucust 5, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR Morse: Thank you for 
your statement today on our role in Vietnam. 
I appreciate your courage and your dedica- 
tion to sanity in foreign policy. 

Sincerely, 
Varpa M. ULLMAN. 
WESTMINSTER, i 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
‘ August 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: At this time when 
the threat of an escalation of the war in 
South Vietnam seems possible, it is encour- 
aging to know of your leadership in the 
Senate opposing the U.S. “unilateral military 
action in southeast Asia, unsanctioned by 
the United Nations, and accompanied by 
allies.” I hope there will be enough strong 
and courageous leadership in the United 
States to “strike a blow for peace” at the 
conference table. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. MIRIAM Camp. 


INDEPENDENCE, Mo., 
August 6, 1964. 

Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: In times like these 
it is easy and politically attractive to speak 
of “unity,” even though it really means an 
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abdication of responsibility to discuss uni- 
lateral actions of the President and his 
advisers. 

In daring to oppose the resolution re- 
quested by the President, you have fulfilled 
your responsibility and have acted with rare 
courage. You must continue to oppose the 
tragic course of events in southeast Asia. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAN H. WILSON. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
August 6, 1964, 

That President Johnson’s recent statement 
that “we will seek no wider war” warrants 
support, we will all agree. That both Viet- 
nam and United States “overreacted” in the 
sea incident, seems likely to some of us, 
including a reported statement by a Stan- 
ford political scientist in the Palo Alto Times 
of this date. That a political, rather than 
a military settlement must be made and that 
U Thant’s suggestion of reconvening the 
Geneva Conference to search for this solu- 
tion, seems sound. Although previous agree- 
ments were made and broken, it does not 
mean that hew insights cannot be found and 
more consistent renewed efforts made to 
overcome the destruction and deterioration 
that have taken place since Vietnam was 
divided 10 years ago. 

David Arnold, Ph. D., of Princeton, who 
served with USIA office there, 1962 to 1963, 
states, “the nation, group of nations, or inter- 
national organization that could guarantee a 
reunified and peaceful Vietnam, freed from 
the pressures of the cold war, would have 
the support of all Vietnamese, in the north, 
in the south, or in exile.” Isn’t that kind of 
goal implied in Johnson’s statement? 

Mrs, EUGENIA R. SORENSEN. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., 
August 5, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Thank God for one 
sane man in Congress. Do keep up your 
protest against our mad policy in Vietnam 
and adjacent waters, even though it seems 
like a voice crying in wilderness, 

I do wish that California had some Con- 
gressmen with your convictions and your 
courage. 
Sincerely, 

MARGARET M. HOWARD. 
BETHESDA, MD., 
q August 7, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I would like to com- 
mend you for your sensible and courageous 
statements on Vietnam. 

Sincerely, 
EDWIN A. WEINSTEIN, 
AUGUST 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We are deeply con- 
cerned about the role of the United States 
in Vietnam, and it is our thinking that this 

us and tragic situation can only be 
solved by an internationally representative 
group, specifically the United Nations, 

Therefore, we want to inform you of our 
wholehearted and appreciative support of 
your position in Congress the reso- 
lution backing the U.S. military role pres- 
ently in force in Vietnam, Please continue 
to bring to the attention of the American 
people the fact that U.S. military inter- 
vention on behalf of the Khanh govern- 
ment in South Vietnam could bring about 
world war III. t 

It is gratifying to us that a man of your 
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TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the follow- 
ing additional routine business was 
transacted: 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills: 


S. 927. An act to amend title 12 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, in order to re- 
move certain limitations with respect to war 
risk insurance issued under the provisions 
of such title; 

S. 1451. An act to amend section 41(a) 
of the Trading With the Enemy Act; 

S. 1627. An act to enable the United 
States to contribute its share of the expenses 
of the International Commission for Super- 
vision and Control in Laos as provided in 
article 18 of the protocol to the declaration 
on the neutrality of Laos; 

5.2318. An act to amend the joint resolu- 
tion approved August 20, 1958, granting the 
consent of Congress to the several States to 
negotiate and enter into compacts for the 
purpose of promoting highway traffic safety; 

H.R. 5044. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for a mutual aid 
plan for fire protection by and for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and certain adjacent com- 
munities in Maryland and Virginia, and for 
other purposes”; 

H.R. 5837. An act to increase the partial 
pay for educational employees of the public 
schools of the District of Columbia who are 


on leave of absence for educational improve- 


ment, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6350. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “an act for the regulation of the 
practice of dentistry in the District of 
Columbia, and for the protection of the 
people from empiricism in relation thereto”, 
approved June 6, 1892, as amended; 

H.R. 7301. An act to amend section 341 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, relating 
to collapsible corporations, and to amend 
section 543(a)(2) of such code, relating to 
the inclusion of rents in personal holding 
company income; 

H.R. 7441. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to re- 
move dangerous or unsafe buildings and 
parts thereof, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved March 1, 1899, as amended; and 

H.R. 9653. An act to extend the authority 
of the Postmaster General to enter into 
leases of real property for periods not ex- 
ceeding 30 years, and for other purposes, 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN AS- 
SISTANCE ACT OF 1961—AMEND- 
MENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 1229 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment and send it to the 
desk and ask to have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 15, after the word “shall” and be- 
fore the words “be deemed”, insert the 
word “not.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
lie on the table. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
is a serious amendment and one which 
has real merit. I hope that Senators who 
will have an opportunity to read the 
Recor tonight will consider it because 
it is an amendment which may point the 
way to a solution of the problem which 
may be satisfactory to all Senators. 

AMENDMENTS NOS, 1230 AND 1231 


Mr. President, I also send to the desk 
two additional amendments and ask that 
they be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection the amendments will be 
roope and printed and will lie on the 

e. 


PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have the following 
names added in addition to the list of 
Senators who have already cosponsored 
Senate Joint Resolution 139, a measure 
having to do with the vexing problems of 
Presidential inability and vacancies 
existing in the Vice Presidency: Senators 
CASE, NELSON, MCINTYRE, BARTLETT, 
INOUYE, Younc of Ohio, and EDMONDSON. 

I ask unanimous consent that their 
names may be added as cosponsors of 
the measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BAYH. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I say to the 
distinguished Senator from Indiana, who 
has done such remarkably efficient. work 
in the Judiciary Committee on the meas- 
ure, relating to Presidential disability 
and succession, which I understand was 
reported from committee in the form of 
legislation this morning and will be on 
the calendar tomorrow, that it is the 
strong hope of the leadership that the 
efforts made by the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana and the subcommittee will 
not be in vain and that it will be possi- 
ble to bring this matter up before ad- 
journment this year, so that at least in 
the Senate, if at all possible, we shall 
be able to give it the consideration which 
I personally think is its due. I compli- 
ment the Senator for his work in this re- 
spect. 

Mr. BAYH. I thank the distinguished 
majority leader for his overly kind com- 
ments, which I appreciate very much. I 
would like the Recorp to show that the 
small part I have been able to play and 
the part that has been played by many 
of my colleagues in the Senate in trying 
to move this legislation forward has been 
greatly aided and abetted by the ma- 
jority leader, who has not only counseled 
with us but has spoken publicly on several 
occasions indicating his interest in see- 
ing that this problem is solved. We are 
thankful for his interest in the matter. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of Senate Joint Resolution 139 
the names of the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] and my 
own be added as cosponsors. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 10 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move, pursuant to the 
order previously entered, that the Senate 
adjourn until 10 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
8 o'clock and 28 minutes p.m.), the 
Senate adjourned, under the order 
previously entered, until tomorrow, 
Friday, August 14, 1964, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 13, 1964: 
POSTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 
ALASKA 
Noble R. Spees, Galena, Alaska, in place of 
F. W. Donalson, resigned. 
ARKANSAS 
Alfred D. Brannan, Hope, Ark., in place of 
R. M, Wilson, deceased. 
George R. Brister, West Helena, Ark. Office 
established May 25, 1963. 
CALIFORNIA 
David Selcer, Long Beach, Calif., in place 
of G. J. McMillin, retired, 
M. Dolores Pacheco, Samoa, Calif., in place 
of R. A. Hill, retired. 
COLORADO 
Wilbur D. Kaufman, Genoa, Colo., in place 
of Mary Stramp, retired. 
FLORIDA 
Robert A. Mann, Lake Monroe, Fla., in place 
of A. G. McArthur, retired. 
Frederic J, McCabe, Jr., Sharpes, Fla., in 
place of C. M. Jenkins, retired. 
GEORGIA 
Carlos O. Henderson, Alpharetta, Ga., in 
place of C. L. Paris, retired. 
INDIANA 
Edith C. Gamber, Economy, Ind., in place of 
M. C. Sander, deceased. 
IOWA 
William J. Vonderhaar, Humboldt, Iowa, in 
place of O. H. Nelson, retired. 
Larry E. Blair, Rockwell City, Iowa, in 
place of M: J. Harrington, retired. 
Andrew J. Sherbo, West Des Moines, Iowa, 
in place of C. C. Yost, removed. 
KANSAS 
Raymond J. Vinduska, Marion, Kans., in 
place of P. R. Shahan, retired. 
KENTUCKY 
Clyde H, Brown, Olmstead, Ky., in place of 
N. A. Miller, removed. 
Rodney Blanton, Wallins Creek, Ky., in 
place of M. B. Milam, retired. 
LOUISIANA 
Clifford C. Hughes, Dodson, La., in place 
of L. R. Gaar, transferred. 
MAINE 


Earlon A. Paine, Bethel, Maine, in place of 
I. M, Packard, retired. 

Shirley M. Burgess, Chebeague Island, 
Maine, in place of P. S. Robinson, retired. 

i MICHIGAN 

Tracy W. Vaughn, Jackson, Mich., in place 
of J. A. Picard, retired. 

Donald W. Schroeder, Ravenna, Mich,, in 
place of M. L. Thatcher, resigned. 


1964 


Betty M. Rhoads, Washington, Mich., in 
place of B. S. Powell, retired. 
MINNESOTA 
Hjalmar Hulin, Aitkin, Minn., in place of 
R. V. Peterson, retired. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Jane W. Head, Stoneville, Miss., in place of 
B. M. Weilenman, retired. 


MONTANA 


John R. McCormick, Kremlin, Mont., in 
place of Delbert Trulson, retired. 


NEBRASKA 


Michael J. Lyons, Gothenburg, Nebr., in 

place of E. L. Tarr, retired. 
NEW YORK 

Joseph D. Zint, Highland Falls, N.Y., in 
place of F. J. Mahoney, resigned. 

M. Elizabeth Egan, Hurley, N.Y., in place 
of E. M. Jones, resigned. 

Robert N. Spickerman, Middleburg, N.Y., 
in place of F. B. Richard, retired. 

Louis J. Picarazzi, Selkirk, N.Y., in place 
of Herbert Strumpf, declined. 
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Charles L. France, Sharon Springs, N.Y., 
in place of M. A. Lynk, retired. 

Thomas B. O'Driscoll, Theresa, N.Y., in 
place of M. D. Proctor, retired. 

OHIO 

Joseph J. Scanlon, Cincinnati, Ohio, in 
place of H. A. Wehking, retired. 

Carl J. Boeshart, Danville, Ohio, in place 
of J. J. Scholes, retired. 

William H. Theisen, Nelsonville, Ohio, in 
place of J. B. Preston, retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

Lorenzo S. Eales, Hobart, Okla., in place of 
P. O. Wright, retired. 

Margie D. Kirkpatrick, Kremlin, Okla., in 
place of C. J. Rathmel, transferred. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Walter E. Lucas, Fleming, Pa., in place of 
F. E. Zahniser, retired. 

Robert L. Clink, Snow Shoe, Pa., in place 
of J. W. Sullivan, deceased. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

DeWitt T. Branham, Jr., Lugoff, S.C., in 

place of S. T. Ward, retired. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Harold A. Loof, Corona, S. Dak., in place of 
R. A. Phillips, retired. 
Leonard H. Nelson, Miller, S. Dak., in place 
of W. A. Hall, retired. 
TEXAS 
Avanell T. Reynolds, Leggett, Tex., in place 
of M. A. Hemphill, deceased. 
Oleta B. Coleman, Splendora, Tex., in place 
of P. W. Davis, retired. 
Mary T. Anderson, Webster, Tex., H. I. 
Burks, removed. 
UTAH 
G. Vernal Seamons, Hyde Park, Utah, in 
place of Vernon Perkes, deceased. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Lester W. Perry, Jr., Chapmanville, W. Va., 
in place of E. E. Prye, resigned. 

Roberta L. Price, Rachel, W. Va., in place 
of Myra Brand, resigned. 

George E. Teter, Riverton, W. Va., in place 
of Cleda Nelson, transferred. 

Roland Emmett Florence, Washington, 
W. Va., in place of K. M. Grogan, retired. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


A Salute to Cyprus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, Cyprus 
this coming Sunday, August 16, will cele- 
brate its fourth year of independence. 
On this memorable occasion, we wish to 
extend warm felicitations to His Excel- 
lency Archbishop Makarios, President of 
Cyprus; and to His Excellency Zenon 
Rossides, Ambassador of Cyprus to the 
United States. 

This island, situated 40 miles from 
the Turkish mainland, has always been 
of strategic importance to eastern Medi- 
terranean politics, a pawn in the disputes 
between the Romans and Ptolemies, be- 
tween the Crusaders and Arabs, between 
the Venetians and the Turks. The 
British, when they leased the island in 
1878 from the Ottoman Government, 
used it as an outer defense for the Suez 
Canal, a military base to insure the pro- 
tection and guarantee of British in- 
terests in the area. With the outbreak of 
World War I, the British seized Cyprus 
from the Turks and was duly granted 
formal suzerainty by the Treaty of 
Lausanne in 1924. 

Following World War II, repercussions 
from the demand for independence by 
mandated and colonial lands in the Mid- 
dle East and Africa were soon felt on the 
island. Because the population is pre- 
dominantly of Greek origin, while the 
Turkish minority constitutes only 19 per- 
cent, a demand for enosis, union with the 
Greek motherland, was presented to the 
British authorities. The refusal by both 
the Turkish Cypriots and by their pro- 
tector, the Turkish Government, forbade 
such a proposal from taking place. In- 
stead the British Government attempted 
to maintain a status quo, maintaining 


the island as a military base. The re- 
sults were disruptive—excessive blood- 
shed, strife, and guerrilla action by Greek 
Cypriot partisan groups. 

This grim situation was to endure un- 
til independence was achieved in 1960. 
Although sovereign in title, the Cypriot 
Government was restricted from supreme 
authority by the negotiating powers 
which granted independence to the 
island. By a series of agreements, 
strongly resisted by the provisional 
leader of the Greek community, Arch- 
bishop Makarios, the Turkish minority 
was guaranteed governing rights for 
their own community, including the veto 
power over presidential decrees. The 
hostilities which the island is experi- 
encing today stem from an attempt by 
the Cypriot President Makarios to abro- 
gate these agreements and to change the 
constitution, whereby the Cypriot Gov- 
ernment would be able to enjoy auton- 
omy and, at the same time, authority 
over all Cypriot citizens. 

Although the severe conditions which 
prevail have created adverse economic 
conditions, Cyprus has great potentiali- 
ties for economic expansion and sov- 
ereignty. Predominantly agrarian, min- 
erals and other resources found on the 
island would provide a dependable source 
of income for development purposes. 
The history of Cyprus has been recorded 
in numerous antiquities which dot the 
cities and countryside, a veritable tour- 
ist’s paradise. Copper, from which the 
Republic’s name is derived, is mined to- 
day as it was in Roman times. Although 
the current 5-year development plan has 
been suspended by the fighting, it pro- 
vided for water conservation, improve- 
ment of agricultural production, expan- 
sion of electrification and of existing in- 
dustries, and improvement of docks and 
harbors, all worthy projects to insure 
developmental progress and economic 
growth and stability. 

It is my sincere hope that, as the peo- 
ple of Cyprus celebrate the fourth inde- 
pendence anniversary of their country, 


peace will be restored to the island and 
that a permanent and amicable solution 
will have been reached to enable the 
islanders to live in harmony once more. 


Senator Keating Supports Majority Rule 
for Cyprus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr.SCOTT. Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. KEATING] 
recently spoke at the annual meeting of 
the Empire State chapter of the Order 
of Ahepa, the American-Hellenic Edu- 
cational Progressive Association. In a 
realistic and hardhitting address, Sen- 
ator KEATING pointed out that the only 
permanent solution for the Cyprus crisis 
must be self-determination and majority 
rule for the people of that troubled is- 
land. If course, minority rights must be 
fully protected, as Senator KEATING 
pointed out; but in a representative gov- 
ernment there is no place for a minority 
veto, exercised by less than one-fifth of 
the population, over the decisions of the 
majority, in such key fields as taxation 
and foreign affairs. 

Senator Keatine has rightly warned 
that only the Communists stand to gain 
by continuing conflict and tragedy on the 
Island of Cyprus. There is urgent need 
for the United States to support the basic 
principles of representative government 
which we in this Nation cherish, and to 
apply those principles to policy on the 
Cyprus issue. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the text of the fine 
address delivered by Senator KEATING in 
New York City on July 3. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Text OF ApDRESS BY SENATOR KENNETH B. 
KEATING, TO THE ANNUAL DISTRICT MEETING 
OF THE EMPIRE STATE CHAPTER OF THE 
ORDER OF AHEPA (THE AMERICAN HELLENIC 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRESSIVE ASSOCIATION), 
AMERICANA Horet, New Tonk Crry, JULY 
3, 1964 


On the eve of our own Independence Day 
it is altogether fitting that we discuss the 
problem of Cyprus, for the issue is freedom 
and, to a great extent, it is an American prob- 
lem. Cyprus involves three of our NATO 
allies: Great Britain, Greece, and Turkey. 
The current crisis has undermined the sta- 
bility of Greece and Turkey and has bene- 
fited only the Soviet Union and the local 
Cyprus Communist-dominated party, AKEL. 
Despite the growing threat of communism in 
Cyprus, our Government still refuses to sup- 
port majority rule guarantees for Cyprus. 

The tragedy of Cyprus—and it is a trag- 
edy—is that the dispute is a needless one 
among friends. In other parts of the world 
like Cuba, South Vietnam, and Laos, the 
enemy is communism. But the Cyprus issue 
involves a quarrel among our allies which 
benefits only the Communists. 

Turkey has threatened invasion of Cyprus 
on several occasions, the last one on June 
6. So far the Ankara Government has shown 
the wisdom not to carry out its threat. But 
the Government of Turkey has fanned the 
fires of xenophobia and has staked its sta- 
bility on frustrating the right of the people 
of Cyprus to decide their political destiny. 
Restraint may not endure for long. One 
hasty decision can launch Greece and Turkey 
into a war that no one could afford. “A 
fool throws a stone into the sea,” a Cypriot 
saying goes, “and a thousand wise men can- 
not pull it out.” 

U.S. laws authorize military assistance un- 
der certain specific conditions. They point- 
edly prohibit the use of military assistance 
for aggressive action and stipulate that such 
assistance be used only for defensive pur- 
poses. Turkey should fully understand that 
any invasion of Cyprus would be a violation 
of agreements with the United States and 
would require the immediate halting of all 
military and economic aid to Turkey. 

Looming on the horizon is a great danger 
the specter of Soviet communism taking over 
Cyprus. 

Only the Russians benefit from the con- 
tinuation of the crisis. The Communist 
Party in Cyprus has increased in numbers, 
Their organization is greatly strengthened. 
The Soviet Embassy is one of the largest, if 
not the largest, on the island. Communist 
agents are active throughout Cyprus. The 
best organized party is the Communist-dom- 
inated union, AKEL. 

I am not asserting that the danger of a 
Communist takeover is immediate. I am 
saying that the Communists have gained 
strength from Western indecision over 
Cyprus. The longer this needless tragedy 
continues, the greater the threat of com- 
munism in Cyprus. 

The Soviet Union has been directly and 
actively involved in this dispute, particularly 
in the United Nations. It has directed let- 
ters to the various governments involved, 
including our own. A commercial air ar- 
rangement has been signed between the 
Soviet Union and the Government of Cyprus, 
and one of Castro’s representatives has been 
accredited to Cyprus. 

What is the real issue in Cyprus? Is it so 
complicated that our three allies, Great Brit- 
ain, Greece, and Turkey, together with the 
people of Cyprus, cannot arrive at a fair and 
just solution? 

First and foremost, the issue in Cyprus is 
not a question of Turkish minority rights. 
They are and must be fully protected. The 
issue is the extraordinary veto rights of a 
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17-percent minority over critical areas of na- 
tional policy, including taxation, foreign af- 
fairs, defense and security, which hamstrings 
the 82-percent Greek majority. 

I yield to no one in my support and defense 
for the basic individual and civil rights of a 
minority. But at the same time, I cannot 
recognize, and I believe the Government of 
the United States must not recognize, that 
a permanent solution to any vital political 
problem can be found by giving a minority 
of 17 percent a final veto over critical govern- 
ment activities. 

The people of Cyprus deserve an effective 
government, and with a minority veto, effec- 
tive government is impossible. Yet, incred- 
ible as it seems, our own Government has 
failed to give open support to the principle 
which it endorses everywhere else in the 
world—the principle of majority rule. 

The Government of the United States has 
not only refused to support the basic prin- 
ciple of majority rule, but it has also failed 
even to suggest any lasting solution on the 
merits for Cyprus. This U.S. hesitancy has, 
unfortunately, in my judgment, contributed 
to the present crisis. Over the months our 
Government has offered to send troops to 
Cyprus; we have offered to pay for other 
nations’ troops; we have sent Under Sec- 
retary Ball and Senator FULBRIGHT to Eu- 
rope; Prime Ministers Papandreou and Inonu 
have both visited the United States; we have 
suggested an American mediator. We have 
done just about everything except to analyze 
the problem seriously on its own merits. As 
a result, all of our efforts have left the core 
of discontent untouched. 

In fact, during the visit of Prime Minister 
Inonu our Government joined in a com- 
munique affirming the validity of the 1959 
agreements granting veto power to the 17- 
percent Turkish minority. The undemo- 
cratic 1959 agreements are a prime reason for 
the present crisis. Let us not repeat the 
same mistake now. The events of these 
months demonstrate that we must act pur- 
posefully on long-term solutions to prevent 
a civil war on Cyprus and war between Greece 
and Turkey. 

Several proposals have been put forward 
by various parties concerned. 

In my judgment, the proposal which is best 
for the foreign policy interests of the United 
States, as well as for Great Britain, Greece, 
and Turkey, is full self-determination, which 
I believe would result in union of Cyprus 
with Greece. 

Why is this the best solution? 

First of all, union with Greece would elimi- 
nate the Communist toehold on Cyprus. 
The large Russian Embassy would be re- 
moved. The Communist Party would be out- 
lawed and the strength of the Communists 
under any other label would be seriously 
weakened, 

Secondly, besides eliminating the Com- 
munist menace on Cyprus, union with Greece 
is what the overwhelming majority of 
Cypriots want. A referendum under United 
Nations auspices would undoubtedly estab- 
lish this fact, and the Communists would 
have no basis at all for objection. 

Third, Cyprus would become part of NATO. 
It is important to note that Cyprus cur- 
rently is not part of NATO and has been talk- 
ing a neutralist line. 

Fourth, the British base on Cyprus would 
become a NATO base and would be more 
secure. 

Fifth, for both Greece and Turkey, it would 
end a serious difference which now threatens 
to lead to war between these two allies. 

Of course, a cardinal feature of any settle- 
ment must be a guarantee of minority rights 
for the 17-percent minority. When I say 
minority rights I mean those basic rights 
guaranteed by our Constitution—freedom of 
speech, religion, assembly, freedom from per- 
secution, equal protection of the laws, etc. 
These are not and have not been a problem 
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for Turkish citizens in Greece or Cyprus nor 
would they be if Cyprus united with Greece. 

Perhaps an international commission un- 
der NATO, the United Nations or the Inter- 
national Court could further protect the in- 
dividual rights of Turkish Cypriots. Such a 
commission could have jurisdiction over com- 
plaints by Turkish citizens as to infringe- 
ments of their basic human rights. This 
would be a significant concession on the part 
of the Greek Cypriots and Greek Govern- 
ment as it involves a giving up of certain 
rights of sovereignty. Coupled with this 
solution could be an offer of voluntary re- 
patriation with indemnification for those 
Turkish Cypriots who wanted to leave Cyprus 
for Turkey. 

What about the Turkish Government's op- 
position—Is it reasonable? 

If their concern is protection of minority 
rights, I say that procedures have been of- 
fered and can be offered for full and ade- 
quate protection. The fact is, that for the 
last few months, it is the Turkish Govern- 
ment which has been threatening minority 
rights. The Ecumenical Patriarch, for in- 
stance, as well as priests and members of 
the Greek Orthodox faith have faced mount- 
ing persecution in Turkey. The memory of 
the bitter, bloody riots of 1955, incited by 
the Turkish Government, has not faded 
among Greeks living in Turkey. The longer 
the present Cyprus crisis is unresolved, the 
greater the danger to minority groups 
throughout the area. As you know, there are 
more Greeks in Turkey than Turks in Cy- 
prus. Such a settlement would guarantee 
mutual interests and protection of Greek mi- 
norities in Turkey and Turkish minorities 
in Cyprus. 

Turkey has stated that Cyprus may be- 
come the Cuba of the Mediterranean. The 
answer to this is quite simple. Union with 
Greece would make Cyprus a part of NATO 
and eliminate any possibilities of a Commu- 
nist takeover of the island. Turkey should 
certainly favor this solution if security is her 
concern. 

Is Turkey concerned about from 
Greece? Whatever Greece could do from Cy- 
prus, she can do far better from her main- 
land or from the island of Rhodes. I cannot 
take such a concern seriously. 

Frankly, I find no merit in the Turkish 

Position. Our country must not be deterred 
from speaking out in favor of free institu- 
tions on Cyprus simply to appease our Turk- 
ish ally. Our policy should be based on 
the rightness of our cause and the rightness 
of our position. In my judgment the desire 
of a majority of the people of Cyprus to join 
with Greece is a reasonable position. It is 
in our own best interest and that of our 
allies, including Turkey. It will seriously 
weaken if not eliminate Communist power 
and influence in Cyprus under terms which 
it would be difficult for the Soviets to op- 
pose. 
In the best interests of American foreign 
policy and of the free world, I therefore 
strongly urge that our Government openly 
state its support for majority rule on Cyprus, 
including self-determination for the people 
of Cyprus, and if they choose, union with 
Greece. 


The E Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 
Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I am 


pleased to announce that the President’s 
E Award for excellence in exporting is 
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being presented this afternoon to the 
Berlitz Schools of Languages of Amer- 
ica, Inc., a farflung firm with headquar- 
ters in New York City. Mr. Robert 
Strumpen-Darrie. President of Berlitz. 
is accepting the award from Secretary of 
Commerce Luther B. Hodges. 

The E Award, given for outstanding 
contributions to increased world trade, 
was established by executive order in 
December 1961. Berlitz, the 547th re- 
cipient of this award, is the first school 
of languages to be so honored. The ci- 
tation accompanying the E pennant 
states: 

To meet the needs of American business- 
men for language training of personnel en- 
gaged in export trade, the Berlitz Schools 
of Languages of America, Inc., has substan- 
tially increased its teaching activities. 

Not only has the dollar yolume of Berlitz 
services and teaching aids sold abroad more 
than tripled in recent years, new schools 
being established in other countries also add 
to this country's earnings overseas. 

The success of the Berlitz Schools in pro- 
viding the tools of languages to help facili- 
tate the flow of world trade is contributing 
importantly to the export expansion program 
of the United States. 


Mr. Speaker, more and more Ameri- 
can businesses are engaged in foreign 
trade. It is estimated that U.S. com- 
panies now employ some 50,000 
Americans overseas. Essential to this 
far-ranging commerce is communica- 
tion. American trade is helped immeas- 
urably when Americans can speak the 
language of the local marketplace. 
Corporations have learned that business 
goes most smoothly when employees sent 
to foreign posts can speak the native 
tongue when they arrive, and when their 
wives and families, as well, have had 
some language training. Such training 
helps trade; more important, it aids 
American understanding of the customs 
and cultures of other nations, and pro- 
motes goodwill. 

The Berlitz Schools aim to keep Amer- 
icans from being speechless overseas. 
Berlitz, an 86-year-old firm, has 34 
schools in the United States and more 
than 270 throughout the world. While 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, German, 
and Japanese are the languages most 
often needed by businessmen, Berlitz has 
textbooks for over 70 languages. Em- 
ployees from some 300 of our largest in- 
dustries are Berlitz graduates today. 

I am happy to announce the presen- 
tation of an E Award to this outstand- 
ing company. 


Usurpation of Powers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
time is overdue to clip the wings of the 
Supreme Court in its effort to remake 
America in keeping with its own theories 
and whims. This can be done by the 
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passage and ratification of constitutional 
amendments that will nullify some of 
the more objectionable decisions of the 
Court. 

A critical vote will be taken soon on 
the Dirksen amendment to the foreign 
aid authorization bill which seeks to al- 
low States two legislative sessions to re- 
apportion their legislatures. This pro- 
posal was made by the Illinois Senator 
so that adequate time may be given to 
various resolutions to amend the Con- 
stitution permitting the apportionment 
of one house of the legislature on the 
basis of factors without respect to pop- 
ulation. On June 15, 1964, the Supreme 
Court, by a series of decisions written by 
Chief Justice Earl Warren, declared that 
six State legislatures were invalid and 
casting doubt upon the composition of 
all other State legislative bodies. In the 
words of the Court, “One man, one vote.” 
That is to say that both houses of the 
State assemblies must be apportioned 
on the basis of population alone with- 
out consideration of other time-honored 
historic factors. That type of an ideal 
situation of “one man, one vote” is ap- 
pealing. It is a catchy phrase without 
doubt. But such a plan applied to leg- 
islative bodies is not plausible. It has 
not been done at the State or Federal 
level before. There is good reason that 
it has not. Such considerations of his- 
tory, geography, customs, patterns, and 
community interests have been the 
guidelines. Now the Court says popu- 
lation alone should be the criterion. 

Mr. Justice Stewart in his dissenting 
opinion said, “To put the matter plainly, 
there is nothing in all the history of 
this Court’s decisions which supports 
this constitutional rule.” He said 
further: 

The Courts draconian pronouncement, 
which makes unconstitutional the legisla- 
tures of most of the 50 States, finds no sup- 
port in the words of the Constitution, in 
any prior decision of this Court or in the 
175-year political history of our Federal 
Union. With all respect I am convinced 
these decisions mark a long step backward 
* * * when a majority of the members of 
this Court were thought by many to have 
convinced themselves * * * that the de- 
mands of the Constitution were to be meas- 
ured, not by what it says, but by their own 
notions of wise political theory. 


What Mr. Justice Stewart is saying is 
that these decisions amount to judge- 
made laws. This shocking Court rule 
could be a threat to the U.S. Senate 
which has 100 Members with 2 coming 
from each State. Justice Stewart noted 
that mathematically 17 percent of the 
Nation’s population could control the 
Senate. 

The reapportionment decisions in ef- 
fect declare that representatives of the 
people in the State legislatures are no 
longer permitted to pass upon their own 
apportionment procedures. 

The Court must depend upon public 
opinion to support its conclusions. It is 
getting into serious disrepute. The peo- 
ple of the country are losing respect for 
the Court as it sides with gangsters, 
criminals, and Communists as well as 
deprives the people themselves of pre- 
rogatives that justly belong to them. 
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Sixty Members of the House have 
banded together to fight the foreign aid 
conference report if it carries the Dirk- 
sen amendment, even though they have 
consistently favored foreign aid. Those 
of us who favor the Dirksen amendment 
to stay the decision of the Court are just 
as determined that action is imperative 
to curb the powers of the Court. The 
outcome of this fight in the last days of 
the current session will be significant, 
It will have a far-reaching effect upon 
the issue of whether our States are mere 
pawns of the Central Government. 

The Congress should remain in ses- 
sion for whatever length of time that 
will be required to enact the Dirksen 
amendment which would allow adequate 
opportunity to rescind the Court deci- 
sion on reapportionment. 


Salute to Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, 16 years 
ago, on August 15, 1948, the Republic of 
Korea emerged from a war-torn world 
as a sovereign, independent state. It is 
with great pleasure that we take this 
opportunity to extend heartfelt greet- 
ings to His Excellency Chung Hee Park, 
the President of Korea, and to the Ko- 
rean Ambassador to the United States, 
His Excellency Chung Yul Kim, as they 
and the Korean people celebrate the an- 
niversary of their independence. 

No nation strived harder, nor waited 
longer for independence than did Korea. 
Since the second century B.C., this stra- 
tegically located peninsula has been con- 
stantly beseiged by devastating inva- 
sions from the Chinese, the Tartars, the 
Mongols, the Manchus, the Japanese, 
and the Russians. It is perhaps an ever- 
lasting tribute to the strength and char- 
acter of the Korean people, that through 
all these vicissitudes, Koreans have pre- 
served a distinctive, colorful culture ex- 
pressed in literature, painting, archi- 
tecture, handicrafts, and religious and 
social customs, 

Mr. Speaker, just as no nation has 
strived so hard for independence, no na- 
tion, in turn, has fought so hard or sac- 
rificed so much to preserve that inde- 
pendence as has the Republic of Korea. 
When on June 25, 1950, the North 
Koreans, urged on by their Russian and 
Chinese masters, perpetrated the in- 
vasion of the south, Korean patriots 
fought valiantly to preserve their hard- 
won freedom. During this war, the Re- 
public of Korea suffered damages esti- 
mated at well over $3 billion, but the 
price of liberty, Mr. Speaker, is not, as 
Koreans well know, measured in terms 
of dollars and cents, but rather in terms 
of blood and tears, as over 1 million 
Koreans were killed and another million 
wounded or missing before the conflict 
was over. 
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Today the Republic of Korea, though 
hampered by the maintenance of a huge 
military force and an artificially divided 
country, looks to the future with confi- 
dence. In January 1962, the Korean 
Government adopted the first 5-year eco- 
nomic development plan, in which the 
principal target is a 40.8-percent growth 
of the GNP by 1966. Also the basis for 
continuous economic improvement has 
been laid with the stabilization of the 
currency, marked improvement in per 
capita income, firm establishment of a 
free enterprise system, elimination of 
farm landlord holdings, and development 
of an investment and loan banking sys- 
tem. Industrial, agricultural, and fish- 
eries production are all steadily rising. 

Mr. Speaker, we look with admiration 
at the progress made by the Republic of 
Korea in its quest for continued freedom 
and prosperity. The future of Korea is 
inseparable from the future of the global 
struggle between free democracy and 
Communist imperialism. All Korean 
history illustrates the unity and homo- 
geneity of the Korean people. The evil 
of the Korean division is caused by for- 
eign conquest and occupation and when 
the Communists may be forced or per- 
suaded to permit free election in Korea, 
the reuniting of the country will be easily 
accomplished. Until that time, however, 
the citizens of the Republic of Korea take 
faith in an old Korean proverb which 
states: “Beware of a sword hidden be- 
hind a smile.” The people of Korea 
fought Communist aggressors once to 
keep their nation free, and they would 
not hesitate to do so again. 


Extension of Public Laws 815 and 874 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
sert into the Recor the text of a state- 
ment I recently submitted to the Select 
Subcommittee on Education, House Com- 
‘mittee on Education and Labor, in con- 
nection with its hearings on extension of 
Public Laws 815 and 874 on assistance 
to schools in federally impacted areas. 

The statement is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM L. ST. 
OnGE, DEMOCRAT, OF CONNECTICUT, ON 
H.R. 10159, BEFORE THE SELECT SuBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON EDUCATION, HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, JULY 30, 1964 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am grateful for the opportunity to 
testify in support of the extension of Public 
Laws 874 and 815. 

My interest in these measures derives pri- 
marily from my experience in public life, 
both before and during my term in Congress. 
I was first elected to public office as a mem- 
ber of the board of education in my native 
town of Putnam, Conn. The first bill I in- 
troduced in Congress was H.R. 3113, an ex- 
tension of the very laws I seek to renew to- 
day. My experience in public life has there- 
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fore been highlighted by efforts to improve 
the quality of the education offered to our 
children. Throughout these years, my belief 
in the importance of education—to our 
youth, our communities, and our Nation— 
has been strengthened and confirmed. 

Public Laws 874 and 815 are irreplaceable 
components of the Nation's educational sys- 
tem. Providing assistance for the mainte- 
nance, operation, and construction of schools 
in federally impacted areas, these laws help 
to alleviate the principal adversities inflicted 
upon local educational programs by the ex- 
tension of the activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment: the simultaneous increase in 
school enrollment and nontaxable property 
caused by the creation of Federal installa- 
tions. The laws, enacted 14 years ago, now 
benefit every State in the Union; 12 million 
children in over 4,000 school districts re- 
ceive assistance through these laws. All told, 
nearly one-third of all children attending 
public elementary and secondary schools are 
affected by the two measures. 

My district is in particular need of assist- 
ance under Public Laws 874 and 815. Thirty- 
three of Connecticut’s 47 school districts and 
25 of nearly 40 towns benefiting from these 
laws are located in the 2d Congressional Dis- 
trict. It has therefore received a large por- 
tion of the $20,683,460 for school maintenance 
and operation and the approximately $12 
million for school construction furnished 
Connecticut by these laws during the 14 years 
of their existence. In 1964, for example, 
$1,591,696 of the $2,472,795 provided under 
Public Law 874 went to my district. 

The two communities that would most suf- 
fer should these laws be suspended are 
Groton and New London. The former con- 
tains several major Government installations, 
including the submarine base, and the latter 
is the site of the Naval Underwater Sound 
Laboratory and the U.S. Coast Guard Acad- 
emy. In a memorandum from the adminis- 
trative office of the Groton Public Schools, 
dated July 23, 1964, Dr. William M. Farris, 
superintendent of schools, declared: 

“Even with the children of employees of 
the Electric Boat Division, General Dynam- 
ics Corp., out of the count, our annual en- 
titlements under Public Law 874 amount to 
25 percent of our school budget income, and 
will come by another year to at least $1 mil- 
lion on over 3,000 federally connected pupils. 
Eight mills on our tax rate are involved. The 
income from this source is indispensable for 
the operation of our schools.” 

Laurence H. Scanlon, superintendent of 
the New London Public Schools, stated in a 
letter of July 24, 1964: 

“The public school district of New Lon- 
don * * * received a total of $156,803 as in- 
come for the 1963-64 fiscal year under the 
provisions of Public Law 874. This amount 
represented 6.3 percent of the total operating 
budget for the day school system, or 1.85 
mills on the local tax rate.” 

Groton and New London are not the only 
towns affected. A sampling of other com- 
munities receiving revenue from these laws 
indicates, for example, that Ledyard received 
$90,000 per year under Public Law 874, a 
sum constituting 10 percent of the total 
school budget and 3 mills on the tax rate, 
Montville received $72,500 per year, an equiy- 
alent of 8 percent of its total school budget 
and 2 mills on its tax rate, and Waterford re- 
ceived $105,000 per year, representing 5 per- 
cent of its total educational budget and 2½ 
mills on its tax rate. The evidence offered 
in these tabulations supports the conclu- 
sion reached by the chairman of the board 
of education of Waterford, Mr. Edward 8. 
Dennison; writing on the economic state of 
Waterford’s educational system in the spring 
of last year, Mr. Dennison stated: 

“Federal funds have been of vital assist- 
ance over the 10 past years and are heavily 
relied on in our budgetary planning. * * * 
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The effect of the loss of Federal aid on the 
town finances will be real hardship; but it 
is the opinion of this board that the effect 
on our educational program will be nothing 
short of tragic.” 

My district thus demonstrates the poten- 
tial perils resulting from the suspension of 
Public Laws 874 and 815 and the absolute 
necessity of continued Federal assistance in 
maintaining the quality of the education 
offered in federally impacted areas. Because 
of the state of educational finances in Con- 
necticut, I strongly support the extension of 
these measures. Equally as important, more- 
over, I urge rapid action in securing their 
renewal. Dr. Farris, of Groton, indicates the 
necessity of alacrity in this matter: 

“It is vitally important to our town that 
provision for extension be made in the pres- 
ent session. At stake is the opportunity for 
town and school fiscal authorities to know 
preferably as early as February 1965, when 
work will start on the 1965-66 budget, and 
at the latest by May, in anticipation of set- 
ting the tax rate, what income may be ex- 
pected under 874. We hope very much that 
experience in connection with the last ex- 
tension will not be repeated.” 

Mr. Scanlon states, concerning New Lon- 
don: 

“The school budget is prepared in the 
spring of each year, necessitating a firm es- 
tablishment of contemplated income, as well 
as expenditures. Hence, it is strongly re- 
quested that the status of [these laws] be 
determined by Congress at an early date.” 

Mr. Butler, superintendent emeritus of 
the Groton Public Schools, states: 

“To these towns and all others affected it 
is important to know at budget-making and 
tax-setting time whether income under 
[these laws] can safely be anticipated for 
the following year. It is crucially important, 
because provision for children whose parents 
are employed on Federal property is such a 
very large factor in their school budgets.” 

Because of the importance of securing the 
early enactment of this legislation, Iam very 
pleased that the committee has begun work 
on this matter at so early a date. Because 
of the importance of the provisions of the 
measures themselves, I urge that the final 
action of the committee recommend renewal 
of Public Laws 874 and 815. That these laws 
be renewed, and at the earliest possible date, 
is tantamount to a necessity if high quality 
education is to be maintained in the fed- 
erally impacted communities of my State and 
the Nation as a whole. 


Salute to the Congo 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on this 
Saturday, August 15, the Congo will 
celebrate the fourth anniversary of its 
independence. On this occasion, we 
wish to send warm felicitations to His 
Excellency the President, Joseph Kasa- 
vubu; and to His Excellency the Prime 
Minister, Moise Tshombe. 

Four years ago this Saturday, the 
Congo achieved the independence that 
it had desired for so many years. Un- 
fortunately, peaceful independence last- 
ed for only 1 week and the Congo was 
involved in a conflict that just recently 
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has been terminated. The United Na- 
tions stationed troops in this new coun- 
try in July 1960; their presence was 
controversial from the very beginning. 
But these problems are problems of the 
past, Mr. Speaker, and the future of this 
great African country should be a bright 
one. 

The main problems facing the govern- 
ment of Moise Tshombe are economic 
ones. The Congo is equal in size to that 
part of the United States east of the 
Mississippi River and has a population 
of about 14,797,000 people. The political 
convulsions that have been the history 
of the past 3 years have brought the 
nation economic stagnation and threat- 
ened financial bankruptcy. They have 
also led to a breakdown in communica- 
tion, lack of security, the erection of 
artificial trade barriers between the 
various provinces and a decline in im- 
ports. The present government can 
rectify these wrongs by bringing a 
peaceful, yet progressive, government 
which will provide economic stability 
and freedom of movement to this large 
country. 

On the positive side, the Congo has 
much to look forward to. The Congo 
is very rich in natural resources; in fact 
it is one of the world’s larger producers 
of primary metals and minerals. It pos- 
sesses large amounts of cobalt, copper, 
uranium, and numerous other metals. 
In addition, it is the largest producer 
of industrial diamonds. 

About 38 percent of the nation’s ex- 
ports in recent years have been agricul- 
tural commodities. The Congo is a very 
fertile area which has not yet begun to 
produce the amount of food that it might. 
In recent years, it has greatly expanded 
its production of palm products as well 
as the production of coffee, tea, cocoa, 
and cinchona. In 1958, for example, 
the value of the coffee crop alone was 
two-thirds greater than that of the total 
amount received for diamond produc- 
tion. The Government is now engaged in 
a massive program of farmer education 
in hope of realizing in the near future 
the vast potential of the Congo’s soil. 

Because of the agricultural and the 
mineral resources waiting to be devel- 
oped, the Congo possesses great potential 
wealth. The Government is attempting 
to bring to the Congo political and eco- 
nomic stability so that the country may 
capitalize on her potential and emerge in 
the future as one of the leading nations 
of Africa and of the world. In this giant 
undertaking, the Congo is being assisted 
by the United States and the United 
Nations. 

On this day of Congolese independence 
the people of the United States extend 
their very best wishes to the people of 
the Congo. The recent past has not 
been very bright. But the future 
promises great rewards. It is hoped that 
peace will now be an enduring reality 
and that the future will see the Congo, 
as a free and independent nation, emerge 
as a prosperous leader of the free world. 
If the Congo begins to realize the many 
economic advantages that nature has 
bestowed on her, the future is bright 
indeed. 
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Colgate Washington Study Group 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, Colgate 
University has recently announced plans 
which will result in a continued improve- 
ment of its Washington study program. 

For 25 years the Colgate Washington 
Study Group has afforded 10 select col- 
lege students the opportunity to par- 
ticipate directly in the Federal Govern- 
ment through a series of working in- 
ternships. 

The university has now announced 
that it is giving serious consideration to 
the possibility of establishing a perma- 
nent residential center in Washington 
for the students who come to the Capital 
to study. The development of such a 
center in Washington might be expected 
to result in improved library facilities, 
improved living conditions, and im- 
proved opportunities for members of the 
study group to socialize with Govern- 
ment officials and others in the Nation’s 
Capital. 

Twenty-five successful semesters in 
Washington have served to effectively 
demonstrate the value of this particular 
off-campus study group. It is my earnest 
hope that Colgate University can con- 
tinue and improve its present program. 

After having a Colgate student as an 
intern in my office this spring, I am con- 
vinced that this program provides great 
benefit to our country. 

The Colgate Washington study pro- 
gram has brought into Government serv- 
ice able young men who will be tomor- 
row’s leaders. 

The improvements which Colgate en- 
visions for its Washington program may 
expand even further the impact which 
these men will make on public life. 

Mr. Speaker, the Colgate student who 
served a part of his Washington semes- 
ter in my office is Donald Messinger, Jr., 
of Clyde, N.Y., which is located in the 
congressional district I represent. When 
he was about to conclude his tour of duty 
in my office, he consented to author one 
of my weekly columns. Because of its 
evident understanding of governmental 
process, I would like to share with my 
colleagues some excerpts from Don’s 
commentary: 

For the past four and a half weeks, I have 
worked as an intern in the office of my Con- 
gressman, FRANK Horton. This experience 
has marked the final phase of my semester's 
study of Government as a participant in the 
Colgate University Washington Study Group. 

This year is the 25th anniversary of this 
unique program which blends academic in- 
struction with exposure to the everyday 
processes of Government operation. 

The semester began for our 11 members 
with a month-long study of the State De- 
partment. We conducted a series of inter- 
views with officials at all levels, and were 
generally impressed with the competence of 
the people we met. We were somewhat en- 
couraged to find that these men and women 
were intelligently aware of the complex prob- 
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lems the United States faces in international 
affairs. And, while we may not always have 
agreed with the policies arrived at, we felt 
that our policymakers are competent and 
trying to do the best job possible. 

The second major phase of our program 
was a 314-week working internship in an 
executive agency or department. Each of us 
worked for a different organization, so we 
could later pool our information and learn 
from each other. Some of the agencies rep- 
resented were the Peace Corps, the National 
Labor Relations Board, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, the Justice Depart- 
ment, and the antipoverty office. 

We found the massive bureaucracy was 
not so cold and inefficient as usually pic- 
tured. However, it still has many limita- 
tions. Our biggest criticism, I think, would 
be its unwillingness to accept change. This 
is something which has frustrated each of 
the last three Presidents and which the bu- 
reaucrats appear aware of, but it is a defi- 
ciency which seems inherent in the system, 
One offsetting factor we found was the 
watchfulness of Congress in trying to keep 
the redtape from getting out of hand. 

The highlight of the semester for each of 
us has been the internship spent in congres- 
sional offices. Six of us worked for Senators 
and five for Representatives. 

I had many diverse and interesting jobs 
to do during my stay and it helped to ac- 
quaint me with the numerous interests rep- 
resented in the 36th District and with the 
demanding job of a Congressman, 

It was the evidence discovered of the deep 
commitment, of the time and energy devoted 
to governing our Nation that shall remain as 
my most memorable impression of a semes- 
ter in Washington. 


A Salute to the Central African Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today, 
August 13, marks the fourth anniversary 
of the independence of the Central Afri- 
can Republic. It is with great pleasure 
that we extend warm felicitations to the 
President of the Central African Repub- 
lic, Mr. David Dacko; and to the Central 
African Republic’s Ambassador to the 
United States, His Excellency Jean- 
Pierre Kombet, on this their national 
holiday. 

The Central African Republic, former- 
ly Ubungi-Shari, is an inland nation of 
approximately 1,200,000 citizens who 
make their home on the vast rolling pla- 
teau of equatorial Africa. The Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the Central African Re- 
public voted on December 1, 1958, for 
membership in the new community of 
self-governing states. Independence 
was proclaimed on August 13, 1960, and 
the next day the legislative assembly 
chose Mr. David Dacko as President, a 
position in which he still serves his coun- 
try. 

The Central African Republic has been 
endowed with.a Western heritage and it 
is with pride that we recall that thou- 
sands of Ubangi men rallied to the ranks 
of the Free French during World War II 
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and fought side by side with American 
forces during the ensuing conflict. Since 
independence, the Central African Re- 
public has continued in its Western tra- 
ditions. This ideal is expressed by the 
Central African Republic’s liberal Con- 
stitution and in the words of President 
Dacko when he says: 

We are called upon to build in the heart 
of Africa a nation in the image of France 
and we have been anxious to maintain, firmer 
than ever, the ties that our parents and we 
ourselves have already established with 
France. 


Mr. Speaker, the Central African Re- 
public is a new, dynamic country that 
faces with confidence many of the same 
problems met by our forefathers in 
founding a nation in a beautiful but 
rugged land. Under its national motto 
of “Unity, Dignity, Work,” the Central 
African Republic has pushed ever on- 
ward in her quest for a better life for her 
citizens, through education and far- 
sighted economic plans. The importance 
of education in the overall plan for the 
development of the Central African Re- 
public was set forth in the Constitution 
and in the short space of time since in- 
dependence, this country has made con- 
siderable achievements on all levels of 
education. Farsighted leaders of the 
Central African Republic are planning 
to capitalize on their country’s position in 
the heart of Africa by turning it into a 
transportation center for that continent. 
Since the Central African Republic is 
primarily an agricultural country, the 
Government has initiated a far-reaching, 
overall economic and technical assistance 
plan, with the emphasis on increasing 
and improving agricultural production 
and the means of transporting produce 
to market. We in the United States 
hold in high esteem these continuous 
efforts of this young nation toward peace, 
progress, and prosperity, and are proud 
that it has rightfully taken its place 
among the sovereign nations of the 
world. 


Florida Boys State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call attention to a very impressive 
program to train our youth in govern- 
mental affairs. I am referring to the 
American Legion’s Boys State program 
which is conducted each summer in every 
one of the 50 States. 

This very worthwhile program was 
started in 1935 in the State of Illinois 
and was endorsed that year by the 17th 
National Legion Convention. By 1940 
the Boys State program was function- 
ing in 34 States and by 1949 all 48 States 
were conducting Boys State programs. 

The objectives of Boys State are: 

To avail young Americans a better 

chance to learn and understand the basic 
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principles underlying representative 
government. 

To provide a laboratory for a func- 
tional study of citizenship. 

To arouse in young citizens a desire to 
maintain our form of government. 

To teach boy leaders to make decisions 
in line with reason. 

To instill in youth the knowledge that 
American citizenship is the priceless pos- 
session of every American. 

To develop civic leadership and an 
interest in the study of government. 

The 21st Florida Boys State program 
was held between July 5 and July 11 on 
the campus of Florida State University 
in Tallahassee, Fla. Five hundred and 
forty-four boys from each of Florida’s 
67 counties took part in this nonpolitical 
and nonmilitary program supported by 
the American Legion, department of 
Florida, which covered a 7-day period. 
Each of the boys was chosen for such 
Outstanding qualifications as: Leader- 
ship, courage, honor, loyalty, and serv- 
ice. They were divided equally into fed- 
eralist and nationalist parties and as- 
signed to 1 of 17 cities and 1 of the 8 
counties in the program. 

During the week of the program each 
of the boys attended schools to prepare 
them for their roles in the various posi- 
tions of their newly created State gov- 
ernment. There was a school of law to 
train them to pass a bar examination in 
order to serve.as county judges, attorney 
generals, or members of the State su- 
preme court. There was a school of 
peace officers to train as FBI agents, 
State troopers, county sheriffs, and local 
police officers. There was a school of 
civil service and government careers to 
train boys to peform the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of civil servants. There 
was also a school of legislative procedure 
to teach the elected legislators the func- 
tions and duties of State legislators. 

I think that the American Legion, the 
department of Florida deserves hearty 
congratulations for their program in 
Florida. The Florida Boy’s State pro- 
gram is making a significant contribution 
to the training of the future leaders of 
Florida and the Nation. This training 
will be vital in the development of out- 
standing leaders in civic affairs through- 
out Florida and the United States. 

I would like to congratulate the boys 
who received the honor of being elected 
to the positions of Governor, the State 
cabinet, and the State supreme court. 
These boys have demonstrated to other 
participants in ‘the 1964 Florida Boys 
State that they have strong leadership 
qualities by being elected to these posi- 
tions of responsibility. The qualities 
which these boys have demonstrated 
during the week of July 5 through July 
11 will lead them on to leadership roles 
of importance in their later years. 

I would particularly like to congratu- 
late George Lister, Jr., who was elected 
Governor by the 544 citizens of the 1964 
session. Governor Lister is a 17-year- 
old Coral Gables Senior High School “A” 
student and a track star. He has always 
been active in school affairs and on the 
student council of the Coral Gables 
Senior High School. He has been in the 
honor programs at Coral Gables for 3 
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years. He is also a charter member of 
the Rotary Club-sponsored “Interact.” 
George is the son of Dr, and Mrs. George 
C. Lister, and he is interested in a medi- 
cal career. I am sure that George will 
make an excellent doctor and that he will 
be a leader in the medical profession. I 
am equally sure that not only will George 
be a leader in the medical profession, 
but that he will be a civic leader in any 
community he lives in. George Lister is 
@ wonderful example of the strong lead- 
ership the United States needs among 
its young men and women to keep this 
country strong. 


A Salute to India 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, 17 years 
ago this Saturday, India achieved her 
independence. On this memorable oc- 
casion, we wish to send warm felicita- 
tions to His Excellency Lal Bahadur 
Shastri, the Prime Minister of India; 
and to His Excellency B. K. Nehru, the 
Indian Ambassador to the United States. 

Since her independence, India has 
been involved in what has been called 
the greatest experiment in human his- 
tory. It is the experiment of over 438 
million people trying to obtain a tolerable 
standard of existence and decent polit- 
ical, economic, and social institutions in 
the face of tremendous obstacles from 
within and without. Moreover, and very 
important to us, India is attempting to 
achieve these goals in a democratic way. 

To put it mildly, the problems before 
the Government of India are staggering. 
On the one hand, there is great poverty 
and unemployment; over 9 million peo- 
ple cannot find work at the present time. 
On the other, India’s rapid population 
growth has a tendency to dilute or negate 
economic progress made at great ex- 
pense and human effort. As a result of 
an increase of 10 million people a year, 
the nation’s economy must grow very 
fast just to maintain the existing sub- 
standard conditions. 

At the same time, there are other 
problems that face this great subcon- 
tinent. Fifteen different languages and 
800 dialects are spoken in India. Prob- 
lems over caste and religion may at any 
moment bring to the surface those tend- 
encies toward disunity which are pres- 
ent in the huge and varied society which 
is India’s. 

Fortunately for India, however, the 
present Government has shown an orig- 
inality and a tenacity which is equal to 
the problems that face this great coun- 
try. She has adopted and is operating 
a constitutional republic using the par- 
liamentary system with cabinet respon- 
sibility. Universal suffrage, despite the 
great illiteracy, has worked out surpris- 
ingly well. India is faced with many of 
the same problems as Communist 
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China—yet she is attempting to solve 
them without resorting to authoritarian 
means, 

In the economic sphere, India’s three 
5-year plans have been remarkably suc- 
cessful. The first, beginning in 1951, 
stressed the development of India’s 
agricultural potential. The second, 
commencing in 1956, switched the em- 
phasis to industrial development, espe- 
cially in basic and heavy industry and 
transportation. The third 5-year plan, 
started in 1961, calls for an expenditure 
of $24 billion, two-thirds of which will 
be in the private sector. 

At present, India’s primary source of 
revenue is in agricultural products (72.4 
percent of the population is engaged in 
agriculture) which include rice, wheat, 
barley, corn, oilseeds, tea, cotton, sugar, 
tobacco, cashew nuts, and pepper. Ten 
and six-tenths percent of the population 
work in the industrial sector of the 
economy in which India produces iron 
ore, Manganese, mica, textiles, and 
chemicals. 

India has the longest history of any 
nation in the world—its civilization has 
been in existence for 5,000 years. India’s 
Government is engaged in a titanic 
struggle today to be worthy of its great 
heritage and lead India into the modern 
world where it can take its place as a 
leading free nation. 

India’s progress has been remarkable. 
On this Independence Day, the Ameri- 
can people salute their Indian friends 
and wish them well in their fight for a 
better future. We share the feeling of 
India’s resolute leaders that India can 
and will succeed in overcoming all ob- 
stacles to continuing economic growth 
and development. India has its prob- 
lems—great ones indeed. But it has 
shown resolute and forceful leadership 
in its drive to solve these problems. The 
future is bright. On this important day 
in Indian history, we extend to all the 
people of India with a profound feeling 
of respect for all they have accomplished 
in the past decades, our very best wishes. 


Northwest Jobs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, when 
the people of my district write to me, 
they write often about jobs. They are 
concerned about mills that, being unable 
to guarantee deliveries on finished lum- 
ber, are also unable to offer jobs. And 
they are worried about log exports that 
find local jobs being exported, too. They 
wonder why Government remains silent 
while foreign vessels ply the waters of 
traditionally American fishing grounds. 
And they ask why beef and dairy 
imports continue to curtail economic 
opportunities. 
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All of these problems, Mr. Speaker, 
affect employment in the Pacific North- 
west adversely. All demand attention, 

Why then, Iam asked, is so little being 
done? 

In my current newsletter, entitled 
“Northwest Jobs,” I have answered that 
question. Ihave focused attention where 
attention belongs—on an administra- 
tion that seems determined to favor for- 
eign over domestic producers, even at 
the cost of jobs. And I have suggested 
that an administration which needs $3 
billion to fight poverty might better look 
elsewhere for an answer to employment 
problems. 

I believe a great many Members here 
in Congress share my views, and I be- 
lieve they will find my newsletter to be of 
interest. Therefore, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I ask that my news- 
letter, and the section entitled “As I See 
It,” be included in the RECORD: 

NORTHWEST JOBS 


Sometimes the gap between words and ac- 
tion is disturbing. The administration’s 
stand on poverty is a case in point. The 
administration says it wants to wage war 
on poverty. It wants to save and to create 
jobs. And it wants $3 billion from the tax- 
payers and a whole new Federal agency to 
accomplish the task. 

Happily, I don’t think you people in the 
Second Congressional District are being mis- 
led. You aren't writing your Congressman 
asking for handouts. Many of you, in fact, 
seem justifiably skeptical of plans that would 
only add muscle to the already bulging arm 
of Federal control. 

But you are writing and asking for an 
even break in the market for the sale of 
job-producing commodities manufactured 
in the Pacific Northwest. And I don’t blame 
you. 

The truth is, of course, that this admin- 
istration, which says it wants to fight pov- 
erty, has been directly responsible for poli- 
cies that couldn’t possibly have contributed 
more than they have to the loss of jobs in 
lumbering, dairying, and other Northwest 
industries. Our fishermen know this. They 
continue to pay the price for administration 
policies that refuse firm retaliation for piracy 
on our traditional fishing grounds by foreign 
powers who have boasted that they'll bury us 
while munching bread from our wheat 
bought on credit. 

Northwest lumbermen have their prob- 
lems, too. At the same time so-called pub- 
lic works and area redevelopment programs 
have been building new mills to compete 
with those already struggling for survival, 
the administration has refused to permit 
passage, or even total consideration, of leg- 
islation that would prevent the loss of lum- 
bering employment to Canada. My bill, H.R. 
7961, to amend the Jones Act to permit the 
shipment of American lumber in foreign ves- 
sels when U.S. flagships are unavailable, is 
one of these. The late President Kennedy, 
more than a year ago, endorsed such an 
amendment, but President Johnson has done 
nothing. Now a Port Angeles mill, unable to 
guarantee shipment on its finished lumber, 
stands to lose $50,000 in orders to the com- 
petition of Canadian mills located just across 
the Straits of Juan de Fuca. 

HR. 7961 is 1 of no less than 10 bills I 
have introduced during this Congress to help 
save jobs and business for the Pacific North- 
west. The net result of such efforts, by my- 
self and others in a bipartisan group, has 
been a veto by President Johnson of the one 
bill he permitted to come to his desk. This 
was the lumber marking bill, which would 
have required lumber to be marked so as to 
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identify the country of origin. It was hoped 
that this bill would provide at least a little 
relief for our industry, but even this relief 
was denied, 

The log export problem remains unsolved. 
While this administration does nothing, a 
Sedro Woolley mill faces bankruptcy, unable 
to obtain logs or to meet Canadian competi- 
tion. And a Darrington mill is forced to cut 
its work force from 120 jobs to 40, a loss of 
jobs to 80 families. Recently, a Northwest 
group known as the “Save Our Logs Com- 
mittee” brought some interesting facts to 
light. Members estimated that the 700 mil- 
lion board feet of logs to be exported this 
year from Washington State alone “could 
maintain 6,200 primary mill jobs if retained 
for use at home. This could mean 10,000 
total jobs throughout the community.” 

Beef and dairy imports are also on the up- 
swing, taking with them local jobs. In 1961, 
beef imports totaled nearly 1.3 billion pounds, 
The figure jumped to 1.75 billion in 1963. 
And between 1958 and 1964, dairy imports 
almost doubled. Yet the President, earlier 
this year, stated his position boldly when he 
told farmers they should “complain less to 
Congress.” The farmers were, he said, wast- 
ing their time trying to get remedial legisla- 
tion because even if it should pass Congress, 
he would veto it, 

Remedial legislation is available. My bill 
to limit dairy imports, H.R. 10950, would 
grant relief. So would H.R, 11806, a bill I 
have joined other Republicans in sponsoring 
to add plywood, lumber, fishing and dairy 
products to the list of items the administra- 
tion may no longer offer for further tariff 
reductions under the 1962 Trade Expansion 
Act. There are other bills, too, all of them 
stalled in committee by an administration 
that seems determined to favor foreign over 
domestic producers 

None of these solutions is costly. None 
involves huge new programs of Federal 
spending. If this administration truly wants 
to create jobs, I suggest that it start right 
here. 

Sincerely yours, 
Congressman Jack WESTLAND. 


As I See Ir 
(By Helen Westland) 


The last time we attended a funeral in 
Arlington National Cemetery, it was that of 
President Kennedy: Recently, however, we 
attended another funeral there, this time 
for Congressman Brucs ALGER’sS 15-year-old 
son, who had lost his life in a useless car 
accident. Among the mourners at the grave- 
side was the Republican vice-presidential 
candidate, WILIA E. MILLER. Somehow I 
got to thinking about that young boy, who 
also might have been President, or Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States. Those signs, 
“Drive carefully,” should be considered by 
every one of us every day of our lives. 

On the lighter side, have you heard about 
my experience with “Peeping Myrtle,” the 
elephant? When Jack and I were en route to 
San Francisco for the Republican conven- 
tion, we came into Topeka, Kans., on the 
train about midnight. I was lying in my 
berth, trying to sleep, but when I heard a 
band playing, I lifted the window shade to 
see what was going on. To my great sur- 
prise, there was “Myrtle,” a 7,000-pound ele- 
phant, staring at me right through the 
window. Believe me, I put the shade down 
quickly, for it was a bit terrifying. Then I 
lifted it a little bit, to be sure I saw what I 
saw, and yes * * * there was an elephant 
wobbling away. I learned later that the 
elephant was named “Myrtle,” and that she 
had been in Topeka with a circus, Someone 
just thought we ought to have an elephant 
greeting the special Republican convention 
train. 
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Nobel. Peace Prize Should Be Awarded 
Herbert Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, no per- 
son in the world has done more for the 
peace of the world than Herbert Hoover. 
His heroic efforts in this regard began 
over half a century ago. Yet year after 
year the Committee which controls the 
award of the Nobel Prize for Peace has 
ignored Mr. Hoover. I think Members 
of this Congress, because of the world- 
wide prestige which the award carries, 
have a proper right to express concern 
that Mr. Hoover’s magnificent contribu- 
tions have gone for so long unrecog- 
nized and unrewarded. Fortunately 
there is a way for them to express their 
concern. 

The award is distributed by the Nor- 
wegian Nobel Committee, Oslo, Norway, 
in conformity with the will of Dr. Alfred 
Nobel, of November 27, 1895. The docu- 
ment provides that members of the par- 
liaments and governments of any nation 
may make nominations for the award. 
A simple letter to the Committee is suffi- 
cient to make the nomination. The 
Members of the Congress are respectfully 
urged in this manner to nominate Mr. 
Hoover for the 1965 award. 

For the benefit of editors who may 
wish to comment editorially on this sug- 
gestion, it is desired to point out that 
another group of Americans also is qual- 
ified to make the nomination under the 
Nobel will. These are university full 
professors of political science, law, his- 
tory, and philosophy. It is hoped that 
many of these at American universities 
might join in the nomination. 

The following informative letter re- 
specting this subject appeared in the 
Palo Alto, Calif., Times on August 10: 

Hoover URGED For PEACE PRIZE 
EDITOR OF THE TIMES: 

Former President Herbert Hoover’s 90th 
birthday on August 10 is a good occasion to 
remind the American people of the great 
humanitarlan work Hoover has performed 
in the service of mankind. 

During and after two world wars Herbert 
Hoover has saved more than a billion people 
from starvation. This feat alone will endear 
his name not only to those saved by his 
action, but to the rest of mankind as well. 

Occasionally smear attacks which main- 
tained that Herbert Hoover was responsible 
for the world depression, beginning in 1929, 
could never deprive him of his deeply estab- 
lished reputation as one of the great hu- 
manitarians of the 20th century. 

Those slanderous attacks have long since 
been proved as vicious fabrications, con- 
trary to the hard facts of life. Not only was 
Hoover's administration not responsible for 


the world depression, it was President Hoover 
and nobody else who took the first steps to 
heal the economic wounds following the New 
York stock market's black Friday of 1929, 
In the four volumes of his work “An 
American Epic“ Herbert Hoover has re- 
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counted the facts of his relief work from 
1914 to 1946. These four volumes are al- 
ready a standard source of American history 
from which generations of future historians 
will benefit. 

In the light of such achievements over a 
period of more than 40 years, it seems to be 
strange that Herbert Hoover's name has 
never been proposed to the Nobel Peace 
Prize Committee in Oslo. It is not too late 
to do this now. Since—according to the 
Nobel Prize statute—every American full pro- 
fessor of philosophy, history, and social 
science as well as every member of Congress 
and the Interparliamentary Union has the 
right to nominate a candidate for the Nobel 
Peace Prize, a large and impressive list of 
American sponsors of Herbert Hoover's 
candidacy for the Peace Prize of 1965 should 
be easy to be collected. I cannot envisage 
a better way to celebrate Herbert Hoover's 
90th birthday. 

An “American Committee for the Promo- 
tion of Herbert Hoover as Candidate for the 
Peace Nobel Prize 1965” might be a useful 
vehicle to achieve this goal. 

JULIUS EPSTEIN, 

Pato ALTO, 


The following additional details re- 
specting the Nobel Peace Prize have been 
furnished to me by the Library of 
Congress: 

THE NOBEL PEACE PRIZE 


The Norwegian Nobel Committee is, in 
conformity with the will of Dr. Alfred Nobel, 
of November 27, 1895, entrusted with the 
distribution of one of the five prizes, the 
Nobel Peace Prize, 

The other four prizes (physics, chemistry, 
medicine and literature) are awarded by 
Swedish institutions. 

The task of the Nobel Committee of the 
Norwegian Parliament is based on the fol- 
lowing passage in Dr. Nobel's will: A com- 
mittee of five persons to be elected by the 
Norwegian Storting (parliament) is to dis- 
tribute annually one share of the income of 
the Fund “to the person who shall have 
most or best promoted the fraternity of na- 
tions and the abolishment or reduction of 
standing armies, and the formation and ex- 
tension of peace congresses.” He declared 
it further to be his express desire that, in 
the awarding of prizes, no consideration 
whatever should be paid to the nationality 
of the candidates. 

Candidates for the peace prize—as for all 
Nobel Prizes—must be proposed in writing 
before February 1 of each year, by a duly 
qualified person. Any of the following per- 
sons are held to be duly qualified to present 
candidates for the peace prize: 

1, Members and former members of the 
Nobel Committee of the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment, as well as the advisers appointed by 
the Norwegian Nobel Institute. 

2. Members of the parliaments and gov- 
ernments of any nation, as well as members 
of the Interparliamentary Union. 

3. Members of the International Arbitra- 
tion Court at The Hague. 

4. Members of the Council of the Perma- 
nent International Peace Bureau at Geneva. 

5. Members and associates of the Institut 
de Droit International. 

6. University professors of political science 
and of law, of history and philosophy. 

7. Persons who have received the Nobel 
Peace Prize. 

Direct personal applications for the prize 
cannot be taken into consideration. 

Every written work, to qualify for the 
prize, shall have appeared in print. The 
grounds upon which the proposal of any 
candidate’s name is made must be stated in 
writing and handed in along with the neces- 
sary documents, 
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The prize may be awarded to institutions 
or associations. A prize may be divided 
equally between two candidates. 

No work shall have a prize awarded to it 
unless it has been proved by the test of 
experience, or by the examination of ex- 
perts, to possess the preeminent excellence 
that is manifestly signified by the terms in 
Dr. Nobel's will. If it is deemed that none 
of the works attains to the standard of ex- 
cellence referred to, the prize shall be with- 
held until the following year. Should it be 
found impossible even then to confer the 
prize, the amount in question shall be added 
to the main fund, provided, however, that 
four members of the Committee may not 
propose that two-thirds of the prize sum 
shall instead be carried over to a special 
fund for the Committee. 

The prize is distributed on the anniversary 
of the death of the founder, the 10th of 
December. 

The first award of the Nobel Prize took 
place in 1901. The prizes for the years after 
1929 have been awarded as follows: 

Prank B. Kellogg, 1929. 

Lars O. J. Söderblom, 
Sweden, 1930. 

Miss Jane Addams and Prof. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, 1931. 

Sir Norman Angell, 1933. 

Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson, 1934. 

Karl von Ossietzky, 1935. 

Carlos Saavedra Lamas, 1936. 

Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, 1937. 

The Nansen Office, Geneva, 1938. 

Comité international de la Croix-Rouge, 
Geneva, 1944. 

Cordell Hull, 1945. 

Emily Green Balch and John Mott, 1946. 

American Friends Service Committee and 
Friends Service Council, 1947. 

Lord John Boyd Orr of Brechin, 1949, 

Ralph Bunche, 1950. 

Léon Jouhaux, 1951. 

Albert Schweitzer, 1952. 

George C. Marshall, 1953. 

Office of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, 1954. 

Lester B. Pearson, 1957. 

Georges Pire, 1958. 

Philip Noel-Baker, 1959. 

Albert John Luthuli, 1960. 

Dag Hammarskjold (posthumously), 1961. 

Dr. Linus C. Pauling (deferred 1962 prize) 
and International, 1963. 

Red Cross and the League of Red Cross 
Societies. 

The Nobel Peace Prize cannot be awarded 
to a deceased person unless a qualified pro- 
posal has been received prior to his death. 
The relevant paragraph in the statutes of 
the Nobel Foundation runs as follows (in 
translation from Swedish) “Works by de- 
ceased persons cannot be considered for the 
prize; however, if the death (of the person) 
takes place after a proposal has been made 
according to the rules, a prize may be award- 
ed.” 
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Salute to Pakistan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
House may not be in session tomorrow, 
the anniversary of Pakistan’s independ- 
ence, and we therefore want to take this 
opportunity to extend warm felicitations 
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to His Excellency the President of Pakis- 
tan, Ayub Khan; and to His Excellency 
the Pakistani Ambassador to the United 
States, Ghulam Ahmed, on this 17th an- 
niversary of the establishment of Paki- 
stan as a sovereign, independent state. 

The fact that Pakistan has been able 
to incorporate two geographically sepa- 
rate states under one cultural and re- 
ligious flag is both important and ex- 
emplary. Perhaps other areas can take 
their cue from her. 

Pakistan’s raison d’étre was very 
similar to that of the United States. 
Since muslims believe in human equality 
and brotherhood, they found the caste- 
ridden Indian society intolerable. 
Profiting from that experience, Pakistan 
is extremely tolerant to all religions and 
races, 

Pakistan has a history of changing 
governmental forms. After August 14, 
1947, she established herself as an inde- 
pendent, sovereign state with dominion 
status in the British Commonwealth. 
On March 23, 1956, she exchanged 
dominion status for her present title of 
Republic, maintaining commonwealth 
membership. Then, on October 7, 1958, 
a presidential form of government re- 
placed the previously unsatisfactory 
parliamentary form, with Field Marshal 
Ayub Khan as President. He is backed 
up by a cabinet of Ministers, appointed 
by him, from among the members of 
the popularly elected National Assembly. 

In 1958, President Ayub Khan had the 
immediate responsibility of drawing up 
a new Constitution. Just as our own 
Constitution sent delegates around the 13 
States to ascertain public feeling, a Con- 
stitution Commission, founded by Ayub 
Khan, consulted practically every adult 
in the country, examining his views. It 
is a document truly indicative of the voice 
of the people. 

In addition to a popularly determined 
Constitution, the President initiated a 
grassroots government with his “basic 
democracies.” They place an emphasis 
on the individual villages as central 
pivots for government. Since the people 
are well informed on local problems and 
interests, they can choose their repre- 
sentatives wisely and well. These di- 
rectly elected delegates then associate 
advantageously with the administration 
at all levels. Thus a sound foundation 
is being laid for the growth of democracy 
at the national level. 

Furthermore, these representatives 
of the people review the working execu- 
tive and judicial branches of the Govern- 
ment, successfully mingling with all of- 
ficials. 

By such direct association with all 
branches of the Government, the people 
will become increasingly more interested 
and informed on national public affairs. 
As the interest and responsibility filters 
down to them, their ideas and needs will 
percolate up to the top, rendering the 
Government progressively more demo- 
cratic. For this plan, as well as the 
stable maintenance of republican, presi- 
dential form of government, the entire 
country and administration deserve our 
wholehearted approbation. 
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Pakistan’s accomplishments in the 
fields of agriculture, industry, economic 
stability and general welfare have been 
considerable. 

With successful utilization of foreign 
aid, Pakistan has managed to produce 
large amounts of varied grains, 75 per- 
cent of the world’s jute supply, and the 
world’s fifth largest amount of cotton. 

The President has contributed greatly 
to increased agricultural prosperity with 
his land reform program, limiting large 
holdings whose production potential is 
not being realized and restricting frag- 
mentation of holdings below a subsist- 
ence level. 

Despite the fact that Pakistan is es- 
sentially an agricultural country and de- 
spite the fact that she inherited few es- 
tablished industries at partition, indus- 
trialization is increasing rapidly. 

Consequently, and as a result of am- 
bitious and well carried out 5-year plans, 
Pakistan’s national income is rising 
greatly. In fact, most appealing invest- 
ment opportunities are offered to both 
foreign and domestic capital. 

Tremendous strides have been taken 
in resettling displaced persons, curbing 
inflation, improving health conditions, 
communications, transportation, irriga- 
tion and other public utilities. Improve- 
ments in education are reducing illiter- 
acy with free, compulsory education at 
the primary stage. 

Pakistan is a strong ally to the West 
and a good economic and political ex- 
ample to all emerging nations of suc- 
cessful self-determination and govern- 
ment, especially considering her prox- 
imity to the Soviet Union. 

As a member of the U.N., the Baghdad 
Pact, SEATO, and with a mutual defense 
assistance agreement with the United 
States, she is a positive asset in the pro- 
motion of international amity and har- 
mony. She serves as a vitally important 
bridge between the Middle East, south- 
east Asia, and the West. 

For laudable accomplishments and 
worthy ideals, we salute Pakistan on the 
anniversary of her independence. 


Minshall Again Brings Traveling Office 
to District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 10 years it has been my privilege 
and honor to represent the citizens of 
the 23d Congressional District of Ohio 
in the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives. As the Representative of 
this outstanding district, I have made 
every effort not only to keep well in- 
formed on the opinions of the people 
through personal daily contact, but also 
to be of the greatest possible service to 
persons who have problems involving 
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Federal agencies and departments. To 
help accomplish this, I maintain a year- 
round congressional office in room 525 
of the Federal building in downtown 
Cleveland, where I can meet 23d District 
people personally during those trips 
home permitted by my official duties in 
Washington. While I am in the Nation’s 
Capitol, a competent staff is in charge of 
the Cleveland office on a full-time basis. 

A further contact with voters in the 
23d District is my Washington Report, 
which, in newsletter form, periodically 
presents the major legislative activities 
of the Congress, background information 
on issues confronting the Nation and 
Capitol Hill opinion. 

During my service in the Congress, I 
have considered it of primary impor- 
tance to be present at the Capitol when- 
ever the Congress is in session in order 
to participate in committee work and to 
vote on important legislation. Because 
of the heavy legislative and committee 
schedule last year and this, with Con- 
gress in almost continuous, year-round 
session, I have not been able to return 
to Cleveland as frequently as I would 
like. My Appropriations Committee as- 
signments have been particularly time- 
consuming. In addition to membership 
on the Department of Defense Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, I also serve on 
the Foreign Operations Appropriations 
Subcommittee which takes initial ac- 
tion on appropriations for military and 
economic aid to foreign nations. These 
two assignments involve more than one- 
half of the entire Federal budget, and of 
necessity require many hours of work 
both in locked-doors sessions on Capitol 
Hill and in the field. 

Because so much time must be spent 
away from the district, I initiated a prac- 
tice 10 years ago of bringing a traveling 
office to the various communities in the 
23d District. This method of meeting 
with the public has been tremendously 
popular and gives me an excellent op- 
portunity to discuss and learn at first- 
hand the opinions and individual needs 
of the people. 

With the expectation that Congress 
will not be in session during October this 
year, I will again this fall, from Octo- 
ber 19 through October 23, bring my 
traveling office to the people of the 23d 
District to make myself available to 
meet personally every resident who can 
conveniently arrange to visit me. I wish 
to emphasize that these are not group 
meetings but office conferences for indi- 
viduals which will enable them to dis- 
cuss their views and problems privately. 
No appointments are necessary and I not 
only welcome but urge, individuals to 
meet with me on the date and at the 
scheduled location most convenient to 
them. 

Every resident of the 23d District is 
cordially invited to sit down and talk 
over problems of national concern, to 
discuss whatever problems they may 
have involving the Federal Government, 
or just to get better acquainted. The 
knowledge obtained will better enable me 
to represent the people of the 23d Dis- 
trict of Ohio in the Congress. 
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I am most grateful for the fine co- 
operation of the many officials who will 
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make meeting places available as an aid 
in rendering this public service. 
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Salute to Jamaica 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr.POWELL. Mr. Speaker, last week 
Jamaica celebrated the second anniver- 
sary of her independence, and it is with 
great pleasure that we take this oppor- 
tunity to extend congratulations to His 
Excellency the Prime Minister of 
Jamaica, Sir Alexander Bustamonte, His 
Excellency the Jamaican Ambassador to 
the United States, Sir Neville Noel Ash- 
enheim, and to the Jamaican people. 

Since Jamaica’s emergence as a sover- 
eign state 2 short years ago, she has ex- 
hibited the highest degree of political and 
economic maturity, and through the 
combination of democracy, dynamic 
leadership, and hard working citizens, 
she has rightfully assumed her position 
among the independent nations of the 
world. This pearl of the Caribbean has 
made tremendous strides toward social, 
political, and economic development in 
the past 2 years and stands as a shin- 
ing example to be held up-to other 
emerging nations of the world. In recent 
years Jamaica’s rate of economic growth 
has been surpassed by few countries on 
earth. With its mixed population de- 
scended from Europeans, Africans, and 
Asians, Jamaicans have demonstrated, 
for all the world, the ability of people of 
different races to live and prosper to- 
gether in harmony. Today the almost 
1,700,000 energetic inhabitants of this 
island can take pride in their rapidly 
growing manufacturing industries, which 
include cement, footwear, textiles, cloth- 
ing, paints, glassware, cosmetics, plas- 
ties, aluminum ware, beer, and foodstuffs. 
Jamaica has recently become by far the 
world’s largest producer of bauxite and 
alumina, the basic ingredients of alumi- 
num. Through hard work and sacrifice 
huge gains have been made in all phases 
of education, vocational training, public 
health, and housing. 

Jamaica, we salute you. We look with 
admiration on the fundamental free- 
doms guaranteed by your Constitution. 
which include the right of life, liberty, 
security of the person, and protection 
from arbitrary arrest or restriction of 
movement, the enjoyment of property 
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and the protection of the law, freedom of 
conscience, of expression, and of peace- 
ful assembly and association, and respect 
for private and family life. We hold 
your example of freedom and progress up 
to the peoples of other less fortunate 
nations of the Caribbean area. You live 
in a troubled area of a troubled world, 
but you have emerged victorious in your 
quest for peace and prosperity. We in 
the United States are proud of our 
partnership with you in all our common 
areas of endeavor. We wish you con- 
tinued peace and progress on this, the 
second anniversary of your independence. 


Coordinated Planning, Now, for the Pres- 
ervation and Development of Our 
Water and Land Resources Is Impera- 
tive for Future National Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1964 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, back 
on July 13, 1961, our late and beloved 
President, John F. Kennedy, recom- 
mended to Congress the original river 
basin planning bill whose fundamental 
objectives, to provide for development of 
comprehensive river basin plans, biennial 
assessments of regional water needs and 
supplies, aid to the States and encour- 
agement of more efficient water develop- 
ment, management and use, are practi- 
cally the same as S. 1111 that passed 
the Senate late last year and is now 
pending in the House Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee. I very ear- 
nestly urge and hope the leadership of 
both sides and the distinguished chair- 
man and members of this outstanding 
committee will cooperate in their efforts 
to present this vitally important measure 
to the House for action before this Con- 
gress concludes. 

In my deepest conviction, sustained by 
the testimony of all authorities, this bill 
will have a more lasting effect upon the 
lives of all our citizens, their economics, 
and their resources, than almost any 
other bill that could be presented to the 
Congress. The vital necessity of deal- 
ing with our water resource problems is 
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increasingly urgent, as evidenced by ex- 
pert testimony, that before the year 2000, 
if adequate steps are not begun now, 
every section of this Nation will be con- 
fronted with serious water supply dif- 
ficulties. 

Mr. Speaker, the prominent provisions 
of S. 1111, which carry out the basic pur- 
poses recommended by President Ken- 
nedy, are briefly these: It will establish 
a Water Resources Council with the re- 
sponsibility to make plans now for the 
conservation of our water resources; it 
will set up a pattern of operation for the 
Federal-State River Basin Planning 
Commissions; it will provide a program 
of aid to States for water resources plan- 
ning by authorizing an annual appro- 
priation of money for 10 years for ap- 
portionment to the States on a matching 
basis to develop their independent, intra- 
state and interstate water resource plan- 
ning by whatever agencies with which the 
States work. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, it is 
my sincere hope and appeal that this 
Congress will approve legislation, which 
this House passed in the last Congress, 
creating a New England water and re- 
lated land resources compact which 
would consider the whole of New England 
as an interdependent geographical unit 
for the development and managing of our 
regional natural land and water re- 
sources. Already four of our New Eng- 
land States, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, and Rhode Island have 
ratified such a compact by State legis- 
lative action. 

Other sections of this measure set up 
very prudent and very practical provi- 
sions for the funding and cooperative 
operation of the different units and ele- 
ments, in the Federal and State levels, 
to keep this program in effective opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, this country has been 
struggling for 55 years to set up an intel- 
ligent, comprehensive, practical plan to 
adequately deal, throughout the Nation, 
with the desperately urgent problems of 
water supply, distribution, pollution, 
variability and floods. Every recog- 
nized authority and conservation orga- 
nization in the United States has recom- 
mended such action. The opportunity 
to take such action, in the national wel- 
fare, is contained in the excellent meas- 
ure, S.1111, and I again urge that appro- 
priate steps be taken to promptly bring 
the bill before us for passage, in the near 
future, before the Congress ends. 


1964 


SENATE 


Fray, Aueust 14, 1964 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the Acting Presi- 
dent pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, our Father, with whom 
there is no shadow that is caused by 
turning: Conscious that in this rough 
and rushing world, there is constantly 
upon us the hot breath of malice and 
envy, even though it is the passion of our 
hearts to stoop to human needs, even as 
the good Samaritan, breathe on us, 
breath of God, fanning to flame our 
feeble faith, that the dross which weights 
the wings of our spirits may be con- 
sumed. 

As those into whose unworthy hands 
has been placed the crying needs of 
stricken humanity, guide, we pray, with 
Thy pure wisdom those who here take 
counsel for the Nation and for the stew- 
ardship of our Republic in all the earth, 
that in the might of human brotherhood 
Thy Kingdom will go forward until the 
earth is filled with a transforming knowl- 
edge and practice of Thy love, which 
yearns to lift to the radiance of Thy light 
a world which lieth in darkness. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request by Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
August 13, 1964, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on August 13, 1964, the President 
had approved and signed the following 
acts: 

S. 858. An act for the relief of Miladin 
Kljajin; 

S. 978. An. act to provide medical care for 
certain persons engaged on board a vessel 
in the care, preservation, or navigation of 
such vessel; 

S. 1015. An act for the relief of Edith An- 
nikki McRae; 

S. 2225. An act for the relief of Christiane 
Antoine Bronas; and 

S. 2339. An act conferring jurisdiction upon 
the U.S. Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of 
Sarpy County, Nebr. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had severally agreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the follow- 
ing bills and joint resolution of the 
House: 

H.R. 6034. An act for the relief of Robert 
L. Johnston; 

H.R. 8201. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Jack J. Shea, U.S. Air Force; 

H.R. 8834. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of the funds arising from a judgment 
in favor of the Shawnee Tribe or Nation of 
Indians; 

H.R.11052. An act to declare that 80 
acres of land acquired for the Flandreau 
Boarding School is held by the United States 
in trust for the Flandreau Santee Sioux 
Tribe; and 

H.J. Res. 1026. Joint resolution to amend 
section 316 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 to extend the time by which a 
lease transferring a tobacco acreage allotment 
may be filed. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to each of the following bills 
of the House: 

H.R. 4361. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Paul F. Ridge; and 

H.R. 8080. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to prepare a roll of per- 
sons eligible to receive funds from an Indian 
Claims Commission judgment in favor of the 
Snake or Paiute Indians of the former Mal- 
heur Reservation in Oregon, to prorate and 
distribute such funds, and for other purposes. 


The message further announced that 
the House had passed the bill (S. 3049) to 
extend and amend laws relating to hous- 
ing, urban renewal, and community fa- 
cilities, and for other purposes, with an 
amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate; that the 
House insisted upon its amendment. to 
the bill and asked a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. PAT- 
MAN, Mr. Rams, Mr. Mutter, Mr. BAR- 
RETT, Mr. WIDNALL, Mr. Fino, and Mrs. 
Dwyer were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendment to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 2434) to amend section 560 of 
title 38, United States Code, to permit 
the payment of special pension to holders 
of the Congressional Medal of Honor 
awarded such medal for actions not in- 
volving conflict with an enemy, and for 
other purposes, disagreed to by the Sen- 
ate; agreed to the conference asked by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
TEAGUE of Texas, Mr. Dorn, Mr. HALEY, 
Mr. Ayres, and Mr. ADAIR were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
11134) making appropriations for the 
Departments of State, Justice, and Com- 
merce, the Judiciary, and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1965, and for other purposes; agreed to 
the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
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thereon, and that Mr. Rooney of New 
York, Mr. Sixes, Mr. Manon, Mr. Bow, 
and Mr. Lipscoms were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 11579) making appropriations for 
certain civil functions administered by 
the Department of Defense, the Panama 
Canal, certain agencies of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation, the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority and the Delaware 
River Basin Commission, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1965, and for other 
purposes; that the House receded from 
its disagreement to the amendments of 
the Senate numbered 3, 4, 13, 14, and 16 
to the bill, and concurred therein, and 
that the House receded from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 15 to the bill, and con- 
curred therein, with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the following 
concurrent resolutions, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. Con. Res. 275. Concurrent resolution 
providing for printing of proceedings in con- 
nection with the unveiling of the Father 
Eusebio Francisco Kino, of Arizona, statue; 

H. Con. Res. 330. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
hearings on the Federal Reserve System; 

H. Con. Res. 336. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for the printing of 4,000 additional 
copies of school prayer hearings; 

H. Con. Res. 346. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of hearings on the Federal Reserve System; 

H. Con. Res. 347. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of House Report No. 176, 88th Congress, 
1st session, entitled “Annual Report for the 
Year 1962, Committee on Un-American 
Activities”; 

H. Con. Res, 348. Concurrent resolution to 
print as House documents the publications 
“World Communist Movement—Selective 
Chronology, 1818-1957, Volume 2 and Vol- 
ume 3,” and to provide for the printing of 
additional copies; 

H. Con. Res. 349, Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of House Report No. 1480; and 

H. Con. Res. 350. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of a “Compilation of 
Works of Art and Other Objects in the 
U.S. Capitol,” us a House document, and for 
other purposes. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 


The following concurrent resolutions 
were severally referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration: 


H. Con. Res. 275. Concurrent resolution 
providing for printing of proc in con- 
nection with the unveiling of the Father 
Eusebio Francisco Kino, of Arizona, statue. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That. there be 
printed as a House document, with illustra- 
tions and bound, in such style as may be 
directed by the Joint Committee on Printing, 
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the proceedings in Congress at the unveiling 
in the rotunda, together with such other mat- 
ter as the joint committee may deem perti- 
nent thereto, upon the occasion of the ac- 
ceptance of the statue of Father Eusebio 
Francisco Kino, of Arizona, presented by the 
State of Arizona; and that there be printed 
five thousand additional copies, of whch two 
thousand copies shall be for the use of the 
Senate, and for the use of the Senators from 
the State of Arizona, three thousand copies 
for the use of the House of Representatives, 
and for the use of the Representatives in 
Congress from the State of Arizona. 

Sec. 2. The Joint Committee on Printing is 
hereby authorized to have the copy prepared 
for the Public Printer and shall provide suit- 
able illustrations to be bound with these pro- 
ceedings. 

H. Con. Res. 330. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of hearings on the Federal Reserve System. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on 

and Currency, House of Representa- 
tives, three thousand five hundred additional 
copies of volumes I and II of the hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Domestic Fi- 
nance of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, House of Representatives, entitled 
“The Federal Reserve System After Fifty 
Years”, dated January 21, 22, 23, 29, and 30; 
and February 3, 4, 5, and 6, 1964; and Feb- 
ruary 11, 25, and 26, and March 3, 4, 5, 9, 10, 
11, 12, and 25, 1964, respectively. 

H. Con. Res. 336. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for the printing of 4,000 additional 
copies of school prayer hearings. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, House of Representatives, four 
thousand additional copies each, to be 
printed concurrently with the publications 
entitled “Proposed Amendments to the Con- 
stitution Relating to Prayers and Bible Read- 
ing in the Public Schools, Hearings Before 
the Committee on the Judiciary, House of 
Representatives, parts 1, 2, and 8“, Eighty- 
eighth Congress, second session. 

H. Con. Res, 346. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
hearings on the Federal Reserve System. 

~ Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring) , That there be print- 
ed for the use of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, House of Representatives, three 
thousand five hundred additional copies of 
volume III of the hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Domestic Finance of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, House of 
Representatives, entitled “The Federal Re- 
serve System After Fifty Years”, dated April 
9, 18, 14, 16, 22, and 29, 1964. 

H. Con. Res. 347. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
House Report No. 176, 88th Congress, 
Ist session, entitled “Annual Report for the 
Year 1962, Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities.” 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring) , That there be print- 
ed for the use of the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities eight thousand additional 
copies of the committee’s annual report for 
the year 1962, House Report 176, Eighty- 
eighth Congress, first session. 

H. Con. Res. 348. Concurrent resolution to 
print as House documents the publications 
“World Communist Movement—Selective 
Chronology, 1818-1957, Volume 2 and Volume 
3,” and to provide for the printing of addi- 
tional copies. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the publica- 
tions entitled “World Communist Move- 
ment—Selective Chronology, 1818-1957, Vol- 
ume 2, 1946-1950; and Volume 3, 1951-1953” 
prepared by the Legislative Reference Sery- 
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ice of the Library of Congress, Eighty-eighth 
Congress, be printed as House documents; 
and that there be printed ten thousand ad- 
ditional copies of said documents for the use 
of the Committee on Un-American Activities. 

H. Con. Res. 349. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of House Report No. 1480. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there shall be 
printed two thousand additional copies of 
House Report 1480, Eighty-eighth Congress, 
second session, entitled “State Taxation of 
Interstate Commerce”, with illustrations and 
maps, for the use of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. Con. Res. 350. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of a “Compilation of 
Works of Art and Other Objects in the U.S. 
Capitol,” as a House document, and for 
other purposes. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed with illustrations as a House docu- 
ment a “Compilation of Works of Art and 
Other Objects in the United States Capitol”, 
prepared under the direction of the Architect 
of the Capitol; and that there be printed 
thirty-seven thousand two hundred and fifty 
additional copies of such document, of which 
ten thousand three hundred copies shall be 
for the use of the Senate, twenty-one thou- 
sand nine hundred and fifty copies shall be 
for the use of the House of Representatives, 
and five thousand for the use of the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 
On request by Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Monroney, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Antitrust and Monopoly of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary was authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may be 
absent from the sessions of the Senate 
beginning this evening until the conclu- 
sion of the Interparliamentary Confer- 
ence meeting in Europe, which I hope to 
attend. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 

PLANS FOR WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT IN 

CERTAIN STATES 

A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, plans for 
works of improvement on Crooked Lake 
Bayou, Ark., Pennahatchee Creek, Ga., Upper 
Tradewater River, Ky., Squirrel Creek, Okla., 
Willow Swamp, S.C., and Jewell Brook, Vt. 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


August 14 


REPORT ON LIQUIDATION OF ASSETS OF THE 
FORMER RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPO- 
RATION 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the liquidation of the assets of the former 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, for the 
period ended June 30, 1964 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


REPORT ON PERSONAL AND REAL PROPERTY DIS- 
POSED OF TO PUBLIC HEALTH AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


A letter from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on personal property re- 
ceived by State surplus property agencies 
for distribution to the public health and 
educational institutions and civil defense 
organizations and real property disposed of 
to public health and educational institu- 
tions, for the quarter ended June 30, 1964 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, 


REPORTS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on unnecessary costs to the 
Government in the leasing of electronic data 
processing systems by General Electric Co., 
Light Military Electronics Department, Utica, 
N.Y., Department of Defense, dated August 
1964 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on wage rates for federally fl- 
nanced housing construction improperly de- 
termined in excess of the prevailing rates for 
similar work in southeastern areas of the 
United States, Department of Labor, dated 
August 1964 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, reporting, pursuant to 
law, on a followup review of Department of 
Defense action in canceling excessive pro- 
curements and redistributing aircraft spare 
parts programed for or delivered to Portugal 
under the military assistance program, de- 
partment of Defense, dated August 1964; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a special report on Air Force procure- 
ments of transistorized riometers from Aero- 
space Research, Inc., Boston, Mass., under 
contracts awarded at Electronic Systems Di- 
vision, Laurence G. Hanscom Field, Bedford, 
Mass., and Mobile Air Materiel Area, Brook- 
ley Air Force Base, Ala., Department of the 
Air Force, dated April 1964 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 

REPORT ON FINAL CONCLUSION OF CLAIMS OF 
CERTAIN INDIANS 


A letter from the Chief Commissioner, In- 
dian Claims Commission, Washington, D.C., 
reporting, pursuant to law, on the final con- 
clusion with respect to claims of certain In- 
dians (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS TO HEIRS OF 
ADAM JONES 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide for the conveyance of 
approximately 80 acres of land to the heirs 
of Adam Jones, Creek Indian not enrolled 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
REPORT ON TORT CLAIMS Pam BY DEPARTMENT 

OF AGRICULTURE 

A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
tort claims paid by that Department, cover- 
ing the period July 1, 1963, to June 30, 1964 
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(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 

mittee on the Judiciary. 

PLANS FOR WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT IN CER- 
TAIN STATES 


A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, plans for 
works of improvement on Home Supply 
watershed, Colo., Beaverdam Creek, Ga. 
South Fork Little River, Ga., Crabtree Creek, 
N.C., Four-Mile Creek, Okla., and Three and 
Twenty Creek, S.C. (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. McNAMARA, from the Committee 
on Public Works, without amendment: 

S. 2649. A bill to designate as the Graham 
Burke Pumping Plant the pumping plant be- 
ing constructed in the State of Arkansas as 
part of the White River backwater unit of 
the lower Mississippi River flood control 
project (Rept. No. 1434); and 

S. 2654. A bill to change the name of the 
canal, known as the Bay Head-Manasquan 
Canal and as the Manasquan River-Barnegat 
Bay Canal, to Point Pleasant Canal (Rept. 
No. 1435). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with amendments: 

8.486. A bill to amend certain criminal 
laws applicable to the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1436). 

By Mr. KEATING, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 108. A bill making Columbus Day a legal 
holiday (Rept. No, 1438). 

By Mr. DODD, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 3027. A bill to incorporate the American 
Academy of Actuaries (Rept. No. 1437). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, without amendment: 

S. 3068. A bill to amend the Federal Fire- 
arms Act, as amended, to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to relieve manufacturers 
from certain provisions of the act if he deter- 
mines that enforcement would impair the 
national security (Rept. No, 1439); and 

H.R. 1341. An act to require passenger- 
carrying motor vehicles purchased for use by 
the Federal Government to meet certain pas- 
senger safety standards (Rept. No, 1440). 


TO PRINT ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
PART 9 OF HEARINGS ENTITLED 
“ADMINISTRATION OF NATIONAL 
SECURITY”—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 362) ; which, 
under the rule, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations ten thousand additional copies of part 
9 of the hearings entitled “Administration 
of National Security” held by its Subcom- 
mittee on National Security Staffing and 
Operations during the second session of the 
Eighty-elghth Congress. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 3118. A bill to provide a uniform clos- 

ing time for polling places in certain Federal 
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elections; to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javirs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 3119. A bill to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958, as amended, to require air 
carriers to procure aviation accident insur- 
ance for the benefit of passengers on certain 
journeys subject to the Warsaw Convention, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MacnNuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DODD: 

S. 3120. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954, as amended, to exempt 
from the Federal excise tax silver-plated hol- 
low ware when it is sold for use in the pur- 
chaser’s trade or business; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dopp when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ALLOTT: 

S. 3121. A bill for the relief of Dr. Paul R. 

Polak; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SIMPSON: 

S. 3122. A bill to authorize the U.S. Secret 
Service to protect the persons of the nomi- 
nees of the major political parties for Pres- 
ident and Vice President of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Smmpson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana: 

S. 3123. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to provide for treatment 
of the recovery of losses arising from ex- 
propriation, intervention, or confiscation of 
properties by government of foreign coun- 
tries; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lone of Louisiana 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


EXPRESSION OF SENSE OF THE SEN- 
ATE THAT THE PRESIDENT CON- 
SIDER WITHDRAWING RECOGNI- 
TION FROM THE YEMEN ARAB 
REPUBLIC 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER submitted the 
following resolution (S. Res. 361), which 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations: 

Whereas the United States extended diplo- 
matic recognition to the Government of the 
Yemen Arab Republic on December 19, 1962, 
at which time that Government stated its 
desire for normalization and establishment 
of friendly relations with its neighbors and 
its intention to concentrate on internal 
affairs; and 

Whereas the Government of the Yemen 
Arab Republic, notwithstanding these stated 
intentions, has continued to provoke unrest 
in the area of the Aden protectorate; and 

Whereas an armed conflict developed be- 
tween the Yemen Arab Republic and the 
tribes supporting the former royalist Govern- 
ment, a conflict in which military forces of 
the United Arab Republic assisted the so- 
called Republican Government, while Saudi 
Arabia supported the royalist forces; and 

Whereas the Governments of the United 
Arab Republic and Saudi Arabia subse- 
quently agreed to undertake a reciprocal dis- 
engagement and phased removal of military 
forces from Yemen; and 

Whereas Saudi Arabia has substantially 
fulfilled the agreement, while the United 
Arab Republic has ignored it by increasing its 
military strength in Yemen, by making pe- 
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riodic air strikes against defenseless villages, 
and by having taken de facto control of much 
of the country: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the President of the United States 
devote serious consideration to severing 
diplomatic relations with the Yemen Arab 
Republic and to withholding further assist- 
ance to the United Arab Republic under the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
and Public Law 480, together with any re- 
lated legislation that Congress may adopt. 


TO PRINT ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
PART 9 OF HEARINGS ENTITLED 
“ADMINISTRATION OF NATIONAL 
SECURITY” 


Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 362) to print 
additional copies of part 9 of the hear- 
ings entitled “Administration of National 
Security,” which, under the rule, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. Jackson, which 
appears under the heading “Reports of 
Committees.“ 


UNIFORM CLOSING TIME FOR POLL- 
ING PLACES IN CONNECTION 
WITH CERTAIN FEDERAL ELEC- 
TIONS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill to provide a uniform closing 
time for polling places in connection with 
certain Federal elections. 

Like other Members who have intro- 
duced bills with respect to this matter, I 
have been very much disturbed about 
the effect upon the elections in the West 
= the earlier closing of the polls in the 

ast. 

At the end of the primary election in 
California on June 2 of this year—an 
election in which I had some interest— 
I actually sat in a television studio and 
observed the results. I could see the 
enormous impact on the millions of 
Americans which could result on the 
west coast and in the Mountain States 
as a result of receiving the actual re- 
ports, extrapolations, and forecasts 
1 5 were announced at that particular 

e. 

Therefore, with the aid of Martin Eric 
Lowy, managing editor of the Yale Law 
Journal, I have developed this concept as 
a means by which I think this matter 
can best be handled. I believe there 
should be an official closing time at the 
polling places on election day. It should 
be a little later in the East, 11 p.m., and 
somewhat earlier on the Pacific coast— 
as early as 5 p.m. in the Alaska-Hawaii 
area. This practice will give us some 
uniformity for the closing of the polls. 
It would balance out the whole situation 
in such a way as to avoid what I believe 
the modern electronic means have made 
a practical difficulty. 

There is no constitutional question 
about the power of Congress to establish 
a uniform closing time. Article XI, sec- 
tion 3 of the Constitution gives Congress 
the power to “determine the time of 
choosing the Electors” for President and 
Vice President. In addition, article I, 
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section 4 empowers the Congress to regu- 
late the “Times, Places, and Manner of 
holding” elections for Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, and the Supreme Court has 
indicated that this provision may also be 
applicable to presidential elections. 

I send the bill to the desk, for appro- 
priate reference, and ask that it may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
InovyvE in the chair). The bill will be 
received, and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3118) to provide a uniform 
closing time for polling places in certain 
Federal elections, introduced by Mr. 
Javits, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That on the 
Tuesday next after the first Monday in the 
month of November 1964, and the Tuesday 
next after the first Monday in the month 
of November of each fourth year thereafter, 
the official closing time of the polling places 
in the several States of the United States 
for the election of electors for President and 
Vice President of the United States and the 
election of United States Senators and Rep- 
resentatives shall be as follows: 11 post- 
meridian standard time in the eastern time 
zone; 10 postmeridian standard time in the 
central time zone; 9 postmeridian standard 
time in the mountain time zone; 8 post- 
meridian standard time in the Pacific time 
gone; 7 postmeridian standard time in the 
Yukon time zone; 6 postmeridian standard 
time in the Alaska-Hawaii time zone; and 
5 postmeridian standard time in the Bering 
time zone. 


REQUIREMENT FOR AIR CARRIERS 
TO PROCURE AVIATION ACCI- 
DENT INSURANCE FOR PASSEN- 
“GERS ON CERTAIN JOURNEYS 
SUBJECT TO THE WARSAW CON- 
VENTION 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend the Federal Avi- 
ation Act of 1958, as amended, to re- 
quire air carriers to procure aviation ac- 
cident insurance for the benefit of pas- 
sengers on certain journeys subject to 
the Warsaw Convention, and for other 
purposes. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter 
signed by the Secretary of State, the 
Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, and the Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Agency, requesting the 
proposed legislation, together with cer- 
tain enclosures, all relating to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred, and, without objection, the letter 
and enclosures will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3119) to amend the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958, as amended, 
to require air carriers to procure avia- 
tion accident insurance for the benefit 
of passengers on certain journeys sub- 
ject to the Warsaw Convention, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. MAG- 
NUSON, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 
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The letter and enclosures presented 
by Mr. Macnuson are as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., August 7, 1964. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR HAYDEN: The Department of 
State, the Civil Aeronautics Board, and the 
Federal Aviation Agency submit and recom- 
mend for consideration of the Senate a draft 
bill, “To amend the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958, as amended, to require air carriers to 
procure aviation accident insurance for the 
benefit of passengers on certain journeys 
subject to the Warsaw Convention, and for 
other purposes.” The draft bill is enclosed. 

The principal purpose of this legislation is 
to meet a problem presented by the United 
States continued participation in the Warsaw 
Convention as it would be amended by the 
Hague protocol currently before the Senate. 
The United States would continue its adher- 
ence with the other nations of the world to 
uniform rules relating to liability of carriers 
engaged in international carriage by air but 
at the same time would require its carriers 
to carry accident insurance giving to its pas- 
sengers protection in addition to that pos- 
sible under the convention. 

The Warsaw Convention entered into force 
for the United States, subject to a reserva- 
tion, in 1934. Included in its many proyi- 
sions relating to the conditions of interna- 
tional transportation by air was a limitation 
on the liability of air carriers for passengers 
on certain international flights in the 
amount of approximately $8,300. On Sep- 
tember 28, 1955, a protocol was signed at The 
Hague which would amend a number of pro- 
visions in the Warsaw Convention. One of 
these amendments increases the limitation of 
liability to approximately $16,600. The pro- 
visions of the Warsaw Convention and the 
protocol are described in Senate Executive 
G, 73d Congress, 2d session, and in Senate 
Executive H, 86th Congress, Ist session. 

During the past 3 years an extensive study 
has been made of the position the United 
States should take on the Warsaw Conven- 
tion and the Hague protocol, with special 
emphasis on the problem of limitation of 
liability for passengers. During this study 
by the Interagency Group on International 
Aviation, interested persons and organiza- 
tions expressed their views to the study group 
both in writing and in public hearings. 

The attached letter from the Administra- 
tor of the Federal Aviation Agency reports 
the conclusion of that study. On the basis 
of that study the Department of State has 
recommended the ratification of the proto- 
col. A copy of the letter to the chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
embodying this recommendation is enclosed. 

The Interagency Group concluded that 
even the increased limits of liability in the 
protocol would leave U.S. victims of inter- 
national air accidents without adequate com- 
pensation by U.S. standards. To meet this 
objection it prepared the legislation which 
is the subject of this letter. A more com- 
plete statement of the purpose and need for 
this bill is enclosed. 

The three most important provisions of 
the bill (1) require U.S. air carriers to pro- 
cure aviation accident insurance for the 
benefit of their passengers on journeys 
which originate or terminate in the United 
States and which are subject to the Warsaw 
Convention; (2) require certain procedures 
by both U.S. and foreign air carriers to bring 
to passengers’ attention the monetary limits 
of liability applicable under the Warsaw 
Convention; and (3) clarify the right of 
action for bodily injury or death granted 
by the Warsaw Convention. The amount 
a victim may recover under the accident 
insurance ranges up to $50,000 for the 
death of a passenger over 12 years old, 
or for the total disability of any passenger, 
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plus medical expenses up to $10,000. ‘The 
insurance would be payable regardless of 
fault on the part of the carrier. In addi- 
tion, the victim could assert the rights he 
has had heretofore against any person. 

The draft bill, together with the statement 
of purpose and need and the enclosed sec- 
tion-by-section analysis, have been a 
by the Interagency Group on International 
Aviation. 

A letter similar to this one is being sent to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
the legislation for the consideration of the 
Congress from the standpoint of the admin- 
istration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dean RUSK, 
Secretary of State, 
ALAN S. BOYD, 
Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board. 


N. E. HALABY, 
Administrator, Federal Aviation Agency. 


— . OF STATE, 
ashington, D. C., August 7, k 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, os 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, 

DEAR Mn. CHARmMAN: I have the honor to 
recommend that the Senate give its advice 
and consent to ratification of the protocol, 
dated at The Hague September 28, 1955, to 
amend the Convention for the Unification of 
Certain Rules Relating to International Car- 
riage by Air, signed at Warsaw on October 12, 
1929. The protocol is already pending in the 
Senate, having been originally submitted by 
President Eisenhower to the 86th Congress 
(Ex. H., 86th Cong., Ist sess:). 

The United States has been a party to the 
Warsaw Convention since 1934. The protocol 
went into force on August 1, 1963, between 
the more than 30 nations that have ratified 
it. Several other leading aviation countries, 
including the United Kingdom, have deferred 
action on the protocol pending a decision by 
the United States. If the United States rati- 
fies the protocol, it may be expected that it 
will become widely accepted as the standard 
agreement governing the liability of carriers 
in international air transportation. 

The principal effect of ratification of the 
Hague protocol would be to raise the limit of 
liability of carriers affected by the Warsaw 
Convention for injury or death of a passen- 
ger from the present level of approximately 
$8,300 to approximately $16,600. This would 
be in line with the longstanding policy of 
the United States to raise the compensation 
to passengers in air accidents in international 
transport. 

The protocol was negotiated at a confer- 
ence at The Hague in 1955 in which the Unit- 
ed States actively participated. The United 
States signed the protocol on June 28, 1956, 
President Eisenhower submitted it to the 
Senate on July 24, 1959, with a report from 
the Secretary of State summarizing the pro- 
visions of the protocol. However, the Senate 
did not act on the protocol during the 86th 
Congress. 

During the first session of the 87th Con- 
gress, you wrote to me inquiring as to the 
Department of State’s current views on the 
protocol. In response thereto, the Depart- 
ment informed you that we were requesting 
the Interagency Group on International Avi- 
ation to undertake a consideration of the 
relationship of the United States to the pro- 
tocol and the Warsaw Convention, with spe- 
cial focus on the problem of the limitation 
of liability for passengers. The Interagency 
Group on International Aviation (IGIA) con- 
ducted an extensive study of the problem, 
during which it held hearings and received 
both written and oral views from interested 
persons and organizations. As a result of its 
study, the Interagency Group made two basic 
related recommendations: (1) The United 
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States should ratify the protocol; and (2) 
the United States should enact comple- 
mentary legislation requiring U.S. air car- 
riers to provide, in addition, accident insur- 
ance up to $50,000 for each of their passen- 
gers in international air travel covered by 
the Warsaw Convention. I informed you in 
a letter dated August 9, 1962, that I tenta- 
tively approved these recommendations, that 
an interagency committee would draft ap- 
propriate legislation, and that a further mes- 
sage concerning ratification was being pre- 
jared, 

s This communication is intended to start 
the procedure for carrying out the first of 
these recommendations. A separate commu- 
nication on behalf of this Department, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, and the Federal 
Aviation Agency will be submitted shortly to 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
proposing legislation to carry out the second 
recommendation. 

As noted above, the Hague protocol has al- 
ready come into force. U.S. ratification 
would make the increased limit of lability 
provided in the protocol available to the 
large number of U.S. passengers traveling 
between many countries in Europe and the 
United States as well as between the United 
States and other points in the world. 

The protocol, complemented by the legis- 
lation recommended by the Interagency 
Group, would substantially meet the prob- 
lem occasioned by the limitation of Hability 
for passengers, and would in large measure 
meet the problems caused by the variety of 
provisions for compensation for injuries in 
countries around the world, It is fair to 
say that ratification by the United States 
would make the Hague protocol a truly 
worldwide convention, bringing up to date 
(and in fact modifying) the Warsaw Conven- 
tion of 1929. I therefore urge that the Sen- 
ate give its advice and consent to ratification 
of the Hague protocol at an early date. 

In accordance with the recommendation of 
the Interagency Group, I renew the recom- 
mendation made in the original submission 
to the Senate in 1959 that, consistent with 
article XXVI of the Hague protocol, the 
United States attach a statement to its ratifi- 
cation as follows: 

“The United States of America declares 
that in accordance with article XXVI of 
this protocol the convention as amended by 
the protocol shall not apply to the carriage 
of persons, cargo, and baggage for its mili- 
tary authorities on aircraft, registered in the 
United States of America, the whole capacity 
of which has been reserved by or on behalf 
of such authorities.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

DEAN RUSK. 
FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., August 12, 1963. 
Hon. DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: By letter dated Au- 
gust 9, 1962, you forwarded to Chairman FUL- 
BRIGHT, of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, the recommendations of the Inter- 
agency Group on International Aviation 
(IGIA) in regard to the Hague Protocol to 
the Warsaw Convention. These recommen- 
dations, which you tentatively approved, are 
that (1) the Hague protocol be ratified and 
that (2) complementary legislation be enact- 
ed to provide, inter alia, automatic acci- 
dent insurance. Your letter to Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT advised that the IGIA would under- 
take to draft the legislation for submission 
to the Congress as part of the administra- 
tion’s legislative program. 

On July 19, 1963, the special committee 
appointed by the IGIA to draft the legisla- 
tion submitted a proposed bill to the IGIA 
members, and ad hoc representatives of the 
Departments of Justice and Labor, for ap- 
proval. On August 8, 1963, the IGIA mem- 
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bers approved the enclosure which consists 
of (1) the revised text of the proposed bill; 
(2) a statement of purpose and need; and 
(3) a section-by-section analysis. 

The IGIA members have noted that the 
Hague protocol came into force and effect 
on August 1, 1963. In order that the in- 
creased limit of liability provided in the 
protocol can be made available to the large 
numbers of U.S. passengers traveling be- 
tween many countries in Europe and the 
United States as well as between the United 
States and other points in the world, the 
IGIA members recommend that the Depart- 
ment of State take the action necessary for 
simultaneous transmission of (1) a renewed 
Presidential request to the Senate for advice 
and consent to U.S. ratification of the Hague 
protocol and (2) the recommended comple- 
mentary legislation to the Congress. The 
IGIA members further recommend that your 
report, to be forwarded with the Presidential 
request to the Senate, include the proposed 
reservation that the Convention, as amended 
by the protocol, in accordance with article 
XXVI of the protocol, shall not apply to the 
carriage of persons, cargo and baggage for 
U.S. military authorities on U.S. registered 
aircraft, the whole capacity of which has been 
reserved by or on behalf of U.S. military au- 
thorities. The statement on this point, pat- 
terned after a similar recital in the report 
of July 2, 1959, of the Secretary of State to 
the President with respect to the protocol, 
might read: 

“The Interagency Group on International 
Aviation has recommended that, at the time 
of the deposit of an instrument of ratifica- 
tion by the United States, the United States 
inform the depositary, the People’s Republic 
of Poland, as follows: 

„The United States of America declares 
that in accordance with article XXVI of this 
protocol the convention as amended by the 
protocol shall not apply to the carriage of 
persons, cargo, and baggage for its military 
authorities on aircraft,- registered in the 
United States of America, the whole capacity 
of which has been reserved by or on behalf 
of such authorities.“ 

Sincerely yours, 
N. E. Havasy, 
Administrator. 
STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND NEED FOR 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


A bill “To amend the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958, as amended, to require air carriers 
to procure aviation accident insurance for 
the benefit of passengers on certain journeys 
subject to the Warsaw Convention, and for 
other purposes.” 

The proposed legislation, which imple- 
ments the recommendation of the IGIA, 
incorporates a number of the suggestions 
submitted by the air carriers and the insur- 
ance industry. The legislation meets the 
major criticism directed at the Warsaw Con- 
vention and the Hague protocol that the 
limit of liability thereunder is too low. At 
the same time it makes possible, by con- 
tinued adherence to the Convention, preser- 
vation of desirable features of the Conven- 
tion, such as uniformity of law, standardiza- 
tion of transport documents, and presump- 
tion of carrier liability. 

Requiring United States air carriers to pro- 
cure at their expense $50,000 of aviation acci- 
dent insurance for the benefit of Warsaw 
passengers transported by them on journeys 
from or to the United States would be the 
principal means of accomplishing this objec- 
tive. Under the proposed legislation, the 
carriers would have to submit evidence to the 
Board that they had procured such insur- 
ance, and the Board would be authorized to 
promulgate regulations regarding the insur- 
ance. Recovery under the insurance would 
be in addition to any amounts recoverable 
against the carrier under the Warsaw Con- 
vention. Thus, the face value specified for 
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death, and the amounts specified for in- 
juries, would be paid without regard to, and 
have no effect on, the damages recoverable 
under the Convention. In this respect, the 
insurance is comparable to regular commer- 
cial accident insurance, under which pay- 
ments for losses are not normally offset 
against recoveries from tort feasors. 

The obligation to procure the insurance is 
imposed only on United States carriers for 
the reason that other countries might con- 
tend that an attempt to compel foreign car- 
riers to provide the insurance would con- 
stitute a violation of this country’s treaty 
obligations under the Warsaw Convention. 
Although the United States carriers may 
suffer a disadvantage with their foreign com- 
petitors because of being required to absorb 
the cost of the insurance, it is believed that 
such insurance will in fact give the United 
States carriers a competitive advantage and 
that the foreign air carriers will find it de- 
sirable to procure similar insurance for pas- 
sengers on segments of international journeys 
performed by them. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE BILL 


Section 1 amends section 101 of the act, 
containing definitions of the terms used 
therein, so as to include a definition of the 
term “Warsaw Convention.” The term is 
defined as meaning the Convention for the 
Unification of Certain Rules Relating to In- 
ternational Transportation by Air signed at 
Warsaw on October 12, 1929, or, where ap- 
plicable, the Warsaw Convention as amended 
at The Hague, 1955. 

Section 2 amends title IV of the act, re- 
lating to the economic regulation of air 
carriers, by adding a new section 418, entitled 
“Aviation Accident Insurance Require- 
ments.” 

Subsection (a) of the new section requires 
air carriers holding certificates under title 
Iv to procure aviation accident insurance 
for the benefit of passengers engaged in 
journeys originating or terminating in the 
United States subject to the Warsaw Con- 
vention who suffer accidental injury or death 
while being transported by such carriers. 
Evidence must be submitted to the Board 
within 6 months after the date of enact- 
ment of the section that insurance has been 
obtained which complies with the require- 
ments of the section. Air carriers transport- 
ing passengers under charter agreements with 
the Department of Defense are exempted 
from the insurance requirements in those in- 
stances where the entire capacity of the air- 
craft is reserved to the Department by the 
agreements. Charters of this character pro- 
vide for higher limits of liability for bodily 
injury or death than those in the Warsaw 
Convention, 

Subsection (b) requires that the insurance 
provide that $50,000 will be paid for the 
death of any passenger over 12 years of age, 
and $25,000 for the death of any other pas- 
senger. Specified amounts, ranging from 
$15,000 to $50,000, would be paid for desig- 
nated bodily injuries, including total dis- 
ability, with a maximum total payment of 
$50,000 for injury and death. Additional 
payments not in excess of $10,000 would be 
made for medical expenses, as they accrued, 
directly to the individual or medical facility 
(including a facility of the U.S. Government) 
providing the services for which the ex- 
penses were incurred. Sums due at death 
would be payable to the personal representa- 
tive for the benefit of the surviving spouse 
and children, or, if none, for the parents, 
next of kin, or the estate, in that order. Ac- 
tions to recover on the insurance would have 
to be brought not later than 3 years from 
the date of the accident. An action for death 
would have to be brought by the personal 
representative for the benefit of the same 
classes of persons for whose benefit sums 
due at death would be payable. 
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Subsection (c) makes it unlawful for an 
insurance company to attempt to be subro- 
gated to any rights of recovery which a pas- 
senger may have, and declares any agree- 
ment for such to be null and void. However, 
the insurance company would not be pre- 
cluded from exercising any subrogation 
rights which it might have as the result 
of payments under insurance which was not 
procured pursuant to the section. 

Subsection (d) requires that insurance 
premiums be paid by the air carrier procur- 

the insurance. Payment of such a pre- 
mium would not provide a basis for the re- 
duction of damages otherwise recoverable 
from the carrier. 

Subsection (e) requires the Board to im- 
mediately enter upon a hearing for the pur- 
pose of determining whether an air carrier's 
certificate should be modified, suspended, or 
revoked where it has reason to believe that 
a carrier has failed to comply with the pro- 
visions of the section, or any regulation or 
order issued thereunder. The subsection 
specifically provides that the Board shall not 
be precluded from imposing a civil penalty 
for such a violation. 

Section 3 amends title IV of the act by 
adding a new section 419, entitled “Notice of 
Limits of Liability and Aviation Accident In- 
surance.” 

Subsection (a) of the new section requires 
air carriers delivering tickets for journeys 
originating or terminating in the United 
States subject to the Warsaw Conventon to 
furnish at the time of such delivery a state- 
ment in writing, in form and manner ap- 
proved by the Board, concerning the mone- 
tary limits of liability for death or bodily in- 
jury, and other limitations, that may be ap- 
plicable under the convention. Such air car- 
riers would also have the responsibility for 
seeing that such a statement was delivered 
by their ticket agents and other agents. 
Both air carriers and foreign air carriers, 
maintaining locations in the United States 
for the sale of tickets, would be required to 
display at locations for the sale of tickets, 
such notice as might be prescribed by the 
Board concerning such limits of lability. 
Notices presently furnished pursuant to the 
convention do not contain the monetary lim- 
its of liability, nor does the convention re- 
quire that notices concerning the limits of 
liability be displayed at locations for the sale 
of tickets. 

Subsection (b) requires air carriers deliv- 
ering tickets for journeys originating or 
terminating in the United States subject to 
the Warsaw Convention not only to furnish 
at the time of such delivery a statement pre- 
scribed by the Board concerning the insur- 
ance provided pursuant to section 418, but 
also to cause to be displayed at locations 
maintained by them for the sale of tickets 
such notice concerning the insurance as may 
be prescribed by the Board. As in the case 
of the statements concerning the limits of 
liability under the Warsaw Convention, the 
air carriers would have the responsibility for 
seeing that their ticket agents and other 
agents furnished statements concerning the 
insurance. 

Subsection (c) requires ticket agents and 
other agents in the United States, unless ex- 
empted by the Board, to display notices 
prescribed by the Board concerning both the 
limits of liability under the Warsaw Con- 
vention and the insurance when acting for 
air carriers, and to display notices concern- 
ing the limits of liability under the conven- 
tion when acting for foreign air carriers. 

Section 4 amends title IV of the act by 
adding a new section 420, entitled Inappli- 
cability of State Laws.” 

The new section provides that the provi- 
sions of sections 418 and 419, and regulations 
or orders issued thereunder, shall be appli- 
cable notwithstanding any State or local 
laws, ordinances, or regulations, which are 
inconsistent therewith. Practically all in- 
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surance companies are subject to rules or 
regulations of various State commissions, 
and the provision is designed to make cer- 
tain that such rules and regulations will not 
impair the ability of the insurance com- 
panies to provide the insurance which air 
carriers would be required to procure under 
this legislation. 

Section 5 amends section 1106 of the act, 
providing that nothing contained therein 
shall abridge remedies existing at common 
law or by statute, by adding provisions de- 
claring that the Warsaw Convention shall 
be deemed to grant a right of action for 
bodily injury or death. A civil action for 
damages, with the right of trial by jury, 
could be brought in any court of competent 
jurisdiction in the United States by an in- 
jured person, or, in the event of death, by his 
personal representative for the benefit of des- 
ignated individuals. Such an action would 
be in place of all other rights which the in- 
jured person, or his representative, might 
have, at common law or under statute, 
against persons liable under the convention 
for bodily injury or death. Contributory 
negligence would not be a bar to recovery, 
but the damages that would have been re- 
coverable in the absence of the limits of lia- 
bility of the convention would be diminished 
in proportion to the degree of negligence 
attributable to the injured person. The 
damages awarded could not exceed the limits 
of the convention, and would be apportioned 
by the court among the persons for whose 
benefit the action was brought in propor- 
tion to the loss that may have suffered as a 
result of the death of the decedent. An ad- 
ditional amount for reasonable attorney’s 
fees, court costs, and other expenses of liti- 
gation would have to be allowed by the court 
whenever permitted by the convention. 

Section 6 amends portions of the “Table of 
Contents” contained in the first section of 
the act so as to reflect the amendments made 
to title IV and to section 1106. 


REPEAL OF 10-PERCENT FEDERAL 
EXCISE TAX ON CERTAIN SILVER- 
PLATED HOLLOWWARE 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
repeal the 10-percent Federal excise tax 
on the sale of silver-plated hollowware 
to purchasers who use these items in 
their business. 

This proposal should be considered on 
its own merits, distinct from the larger 
question of whether or not it is appro- 
priate at this time to repeal or reduce 
some or all of the Federal retail excise 
taxes. 

I say this because it seems clear that 
the imposition of an excise tax on this 
category of sales, the sale of silver-plated 
hollowware to purchasers who intend to 
use it in the regular course of their busi- 
ness, was not intended in the first place. 

These are not retail sales, as are other 
items listed in section 4001 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code such as jewelry and 
sterling silver products. 

They are sales to hotels, schools, hos- 
pitals, and restaurants of essential food 
serving items. This silver-plated hol- 
lowware is used to insure the ade- 
quate, proper, and sanitary serving of 
food in the respective establishments, 
not for resale. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks a brief explanation and 
justification of the bill which I have pre- 


pared. 
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I hope to be able to persuade my col- 
leagues who serve on the Senate Finance 
Committee to support the bill and in- 
clude it as an amendment to a House- 
approved revenue bill so it will have a 
chance for congressional approval before 
we adjourn this year. 

On two occasions this year we were 
defeated in our efforts to repeal all of 
the retail excise taxes and although not 
happy with it I accept this judgment of 
the Congress. But the imposition of this 
tax on sales that are not in their nature 
retail is another matter and I think it is 
reasonable for me to ask Congress to 
correct this particular inequity. 

The revenue loss would be very mod- 
est, only an estimated $200,000 a year, 
but the result would be beneficial to an 
old and established American industry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the ex- 
planation will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3120) to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954, as amended, 
to exempt from the Federal excise tax 
silver-plated hollowware when it is sold 
for use in the purchaser’s trade or busi- 
ness, introduced by Mr. Dopp, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

The explanation presented by Mr. 
Dopp is as follows: 

DESCRIPTION OF PROPOSAL To EXEMPT FROM 
THE FEDERAL EXCISE Tax SILVER-PLATED HOL- 
LOWWARE USED IN A TRADE OR BUSINESS 
Section 4001 of the Internal Revenue Code 

provides for the payment of an excise tax of 

10 percent on sales at retail of certain items 

of which silver-plated hollowware is one, 

The tax was originally one of the “tem- 

porary wartime” excises primarily designed 

to limit the sale of those products not con- 
sidered necessary to the war effort. 

Under section 4001, hotels, hospitals, 
schools, restaurants, etc., are required to pay 
an excise tax of 10 percent on the purchase 
price of food serving items, if such items 


are silver plated, even though they are es- 


sential to the adequate, proper, and sani- 
tary serving of food in the respective estab- 
lishments and not for resale. The tax is 
not applicable when the same items, for 
the identical end uses, are made of stain- 
less steel bimetals, china and glass. 

This gives manufacturers of stainless steel, 
bimetal, china and glass institutional ware 
a substantial competitive advantage, which is 
being exploited to the detriment of manu- 
facturers of silver-plated institutional ware. 

Personally I think this was probably an 
oversight on the part of Congress. It is 
hard to believe Congress intended to ex- 
clude silver-plated flatware but tax hollow- 
ware, which is necessary and essential food 
serving equipment. It is in fact a capital 
investment that must be made for the proper 
performance of services to the public. 

In the bill, section 4001 would be amend- 
ed by striking out “silver-plated hollowware“ 
and inserting “silver-plated hollowware not 
sold for use in the trade or business of the 
purchaser.” 

“Retail sales” haye been interpreted to 
mean all sales in the United States to the 
final purchaser. Thus, U.S. manufacturers 
and jobbers are required to collect the tax 
when selling silver-plated institutional ware 
to hotels, hospitals, schools, restaurants, and 
others. 

Because of the manner in which the tax 
is collected, it does not apply to sales by 
foreign manufacturers of silver-plated food 
serving items billed direct from foreign 
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countries to hotels, hospitals, and other in- 
stitutions in the United States. This is an 
advantage that accrues to foreign manu- 
facturers in addition to their acknowledged 
price advantage due to wage and other dif- 
ferentials. 

Present annual sales of silver-plated hol- 
lowware to institutional users (a term used 
to cover hospitals, schools, restaurants, and 
hotels), on which the 10-percent excise tax 
applies, are estimated at $2 million. So the 
revenue loss with repeal would only be about 
$200,000 a year. 


SECRET SERVICE PROTECTION FOR 
CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT 
AND VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, it has 
been called to my attention that our 
laws do not provide for the protection of 
the presidential and vice presidential 
nominees of our major political parties. 

The laws that we now have on our 
books do provide that the U.S. Secret 
Service shall: 

Protect the person of the President of the 
United States, the members of his immediate 
family, the President-elect, the Vice Presi- 
dent or other officer next in the order of 
succession to the office of President, and the 
Vice President-elect; protect a former Presi- 
dent, at his request, for a reasonable period 
after he leaves office. 


This law needs to be broadened so that 
the nominees will be guarded from po- 
tential harm or threats to their life. 

We all pray that the horrible event of 
November 1963 will never be repeated, 
but we also must make every effort to see 
that such a tragedy never has the 
chance to occur. It is important to real- 
ize that on January 20, 1965, one of two 
men will be sworn in as President of the 
United States to serve for the next 4 
years. We must take every reason- 
able precaution to see that neither of 
these two men is harmed. It is my per- 
sonal conviction that the least that 
could be done is that the Secretary of 
the Treasury direct the Secret Service 
to protect the person of the presidential 
and vice presidential nominees. 

I send to the desk a bill which would 
authorize such protection, and I ask that 
it lie on the desk for 3 days so that other 
Senators who desire to do so might join 
as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will lie on the desk as requested by the 
Senator from Wyoming. 

The bill (S. 3122) to euthorize the U.S. 
Secret Service to protect the persons of 
the nominees of the major political par- 
ties for President and Vice President of 
the United States, introduced by Mr. 
Simpson, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


TAX TREATMENT OF RECOVERIES 
OF LOSSES ARISING FROM CON- 
FISCATION OF PROPERTIES BY 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I introduce, for appropriate refer- 

ence, a bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to provide for treatment 
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of the recovery of losses arising from ex- 
propriation, intervention, or confiscation 
of properties by governments of foreign 
countries. I ask unanimous consent 
that a statement prepared by me, relat- 
ing to the bill, be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the state- 
ment will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3123) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
for treatment of the recovery of losses 
arising from expropriation, intervention, 
or confiscation of properties by govern- 
ments of foreign countries, introduced 
by Mr. Lone of Louisiana, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

The statement presented by Mr. LONG 
of Louisiana is as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR LONG OF LOUISIANA IN 
INTRODUCING S. 3123 RELATING TO Tax 
‘TREATMENT OF RECOVERIES OF LOSSES ARIS- 
ING FroM EXPROPRIATION, INTERVENTION, OR 
CONFISCATION OF PROPERTIES BY FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 
Section 210 of the Revenue Act of 1964 per- 

mits U.S. taxpayers to elect to carry over for 
10 years net operating losses sustained from 
expropriation, intervention or confiscation of 
property by government of foreign countries. 
This provision was the first part of a bill (S. 
2058) which I had introduced to provide 
equitable tax treatment for taxpayers who 
had suffered this type of loss. Action on the 
second part of my bill which dealt with the 
tax treatment of expropriated properties at 
the time of recovery was deferred in order 
to provide additional time for study and 
evaluation by the Treasury Department. 

The Treasury Department has now con- 
sidered this matter further, and the instant 
bill is designed to provide equitable tax treat- 
ment for taxpayers at such time as their 
property is returned to them or they receive 
compensation therefor. 

At the present time, the Internal Revenue 
Code at sections 1331 through 1337 provides 
for treatment of recoveries of war losses in- 
curred in World War II. The proposed bill 
would allow elective tax treatment of recov- 
eries with respect to losses which arise as a 
consequence of expropriation, intervention 
or confiscation of property by foreign govern- 
ments. 

If the proposed election were not allowed, 
many taxpayers who realize recoveries will 
pay U.S. income tax substantially in excess of 
the reduction in tax resulting from prior 
deduction of foreign expropriation losses. 
The objective of this bill is to provide that 
as nearly as possible each taxpayer will pay 
a tax on recovery equal to the reduction in 
tax obtained by deducting the expropriation 
loss. 

Under present law, the taxpayer would be 
required to compute tax on recoveries in 
accordance with section 111 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. As applied to recov- 
erles of foreign expropriation losses, this 
section is inadequate in that it fails to take 
into consideration the problems that arise in 
the case of foreign losses which involve both 
net operating loss carryovers and carrybacks, 
foreign tax credits, and investment credits. 

For example, under the Treasury regula- 
tions interpreting section 111, recoveries 
must be included in ordinary income even 
though such recoveries are with respect to 
deduction of losses for prior years that re- 
duced income upon which no U.S. income tax 
would have been paid for the reason that the 
tax on such income would have been offset 
by foreign tax credits. Further, it appears 
to be the present interpretation of section 
111 that recoveries with respect to deductions 
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allowed in prior years must be reported as 
ordinary income even though such deduc- 
tions reduced capital gains. 

Under the proposed bill a taxpayer would 
be permitted to include in income only the 
recoveries of losses on foreign expropria- 
tions, the deduction of which in fact reduced 
the taxpayer's tax. A simplified formula is 
provided for computing the aggregate amount 
of such reductions. Under this formula the 
reduction in tax in prior years attributable 
to such losses is divided by the tax rate in 
such prior years which results in the income 
upon which such tax would have been com- 
puted. It is the reduction of such income 
by foreign expropriation losses which is 
treated as the aggregate amount of deduc- 
tions in prior years that in fact reduced the 
taxpayer's tax. 

In addition, the bill provides that in hard- 
ship cases the taxpayer may pay the Federal 
income tax applicablé to a recovery in six 
equal annual payments rather than paying 
the entire tax on the usual dates for pay- 
ment of tax for the year of recovery. The 
deferred payments will bear interest at the 
rate of 4 percent. There is a statutory 
precedent under sections 6166 and 6601(b) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 for 
extension of time for payment of tax in hard- 
ship cases and for the application of a 
4-percent interest rate in such cases. This 
treatment is applicable to estate tax where a 
large part of the estate consists of an inter- 
est in a closely held business so that a hard- 
ship would be imposed if the taxpayer were 
required to dispose of part or all of the busi- 
ness in a quick sale in order to obtain funds 
to pay the tax. 

Similarly, a hardship would arise in the 
case of a recovery of a foreign expropriation 
loss if the recovery were primarily either in 
the form of long-term obligations of a for- 
eign government or in the form of the expro- 
priated property itself. 

If the recovery were in the form of long- 
term obligations of a foreign government, it 
is anticipated that the taxpayer might be 
unable to sell such obligations to secure 
funds to pay the tax. Further, if a large 
amount of such obligations was sold in order 
to raise cash, their market price would prob- 
ably be forced down and this could result in 
the impairment of the credit standing of the 
foreign government issuing such obligations. 

Should the recovery be in the form of 
property, the taxpayer would be faced with 
the necessity of using available funds to 
rehabilitate facilities which might be in a 
rundown condition. In addition, the tax- 
payer should be given some opportunity to 
convert the property into cash or to earn 
income from the property in order to pay its 
tax. 
The proposals set forth in this bill are rea- 
sonable and it is not anticipated that U.S. 
revenue will be decreased in a substantial 
amount. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 
1964—AMENDMENT (AMENDMENT 
NO. 1232) 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment to H.R. 11865, the 
Social Security Amendments of 1964, and 
ask that it lie on the table for the addi- 
tion of cosponsors until the close of busi- 
ness on Saturday, August 15. 

This amendment which will revise sec- 
tion 503 of title 38 seeks to remove an 
unfortunate pitfall in the House-passed 
social security bill. 

Under existing law a number of vet- 
erans receive pensions which might be 
lost if their annual income exceeds a 
certain amount. Social security benefits 
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are included in the computation of that 
annual income. 

The increase in benefits provided by 
this bill may cause some veterans to ex- 
ceed the annual income limitation. A 
$1 increase in social security could re- 
sult in the total loss of a valued veterans’ 
pension. 

My amendment provides that there 
shall not be counted in determining the 
annual income of any veteran any part 
of the increases in his social security 
benefits which he may receive if this bill 
is enacted. 

Additionally, the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs is directed to formulate 
revisions in the laws treating this subject 
matter and to make recommendations 
to the Congress no later than June 30, 
1965, as to how these inequalities may 
be permanently eliminated. 

I know that this is a troublesome prob- 
lem for many who have followed the 
course of social security legislation 
through Congress over the past few years. 
My amendment provides stopgap relief 
for those who otherwise might suffer or 
be disadvantaged by our efforts. 

I hope it will receive serious consider- 
ation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the amendment will be held at the 
desk, as requested by the Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.PROUTY. Iyield. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the Senator from 
Vermont be good enough to include the 
name of the junior Senator from Iowa 
on the amendment to which he has re- 
ferred? 

Mr. PROUTY. I am very happy to 
include the name of the Senator from 
Iowa. 

Mr. President, I ask that the name of 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] be 
included as a cosponsor of the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FREE CHOICE HEALTH INSURANCE— 
AMENDMENT NO. 1233 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
Senate Finance Committee is now con- 
sidering H.R. 11865, providing a 5-per- 
cent increase in social security cash 
benefits. 

I submit for appropriate reference an 
amendment to that bill and ask that it be 
printed. My amendment carries out the 
so-called Ribicoff “free choice health in- 
surance” proposal. The amendment is 
cosponsored by Senators ANDERSON, 
MANSFIELD, HUMPHREY, McNamara, RAN- 
DOLPH, INOUYE, BARTLETT, McGovern, 
METCALF, BREWSTER, KENNEDY, SALINGER, 
JACKSON, Hart, PELL, and MAGNUSON. 

Let me briefly indicate the major pro- 
visions of this amendment. 

First. A choice to all social security 
beneficaries at age 65 of the following 
options—(a) $2 a month increase in cash 
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benefits plus health insurance, or (b) $7 
a month increase in cash benefits. 

Second. The beneficiary would auto- 
matically receive health insurance. plus 
the $2, unless he elected to take the $7 
instead. 


Third. The health insurance benefits 
would be (a) 90 days of hospitalization 
with a slight deductible or, if the bene- 
ficiary preferred, 45 days of hospitaliza- 
tion with no deductible; (b) 30 days of 
skilled nursing home care; and (c) 30 
home health visits by a visiting nurse. 

Fourth. Those over 65 not covered by 
social security would be given health in- 
surance benefits financed out of general 
revenues, 

Fifth. Specific provisions that admin- 
istration of the program to the largest 
extent possible be turned over to a na- 
tional private organization. Presumably, 
Blue Cross would be the only organiza- 
tion that could perform the needed serv- 
ices of dealing with the hospitals. 

Sixth. The program would be financed 
by raising the eventual contributory rate 
to 5.0 percent on a wage base of $5,400. 

In essence this amendment gives those 
over 65 a choice between a substantial 
cash increase or both a modest cash in- 
crease and a health insurance package 
that includes substantially the benefits of 
the King-Anderson bill. Specifically, 
this amendment provides the same hos- 
pital benefit as the King-Anderson bill, 
but reduces the amount of the nursing 
home care and the visiting nurse services 
and omits out-patient diagnostic services. 
I should add, however, that while the 
number of days of nursing home care is 
less than the King-Anderson bill, the 
amendment covers a much greater num- 
ber of nursing homes. The highly re- 
strictive requirements of hospital affilia- 
tion has been dropped, and the eligibility 
expanded to all skilled nursing homes. 
So all things considered the package is 
substantially as good as the King-Ander- 
son package. 

As to the cash benefit side of the choice, 


I should point out that the cash increase 


of $7 a month in this amendment should 
be compared to the increase in the pend- 
ing bill which ranges from 80 cents to 
$6.40 a month. 

I ask that the amendment be printed 
in the Record and lie on the table for 
additional cosponsors for 24 hours. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr, President, reserving 
the right to object shall not object, but 
it is merely a way to get the attention of 
the Senator from Connecticut—I wel- 
come the plan which the Senator has 
offered. I think it is most constructive 
to have all the ideas before us. Having 
been Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the Senator's contributions 
would be most authoritative. It is my 
understanding that the King-Anderson 
bill remains the so-called administration 
position. 

I know the dignity and respect which 
the administration and my colleagues 
who are associated under the medical 
care bill will accord to the ideas, and 
which I know will prove to be very cre- 
ative, of the Senator from Connecticut. 
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At this time I rise only to affirm what I 
have said before. 

First, I myself—and I believe my col- 
leagues on this side who have joined with 
me in the bill that we have introduced 
feel the same way—am determined to do 
everything humanly possible to make a 
bill providing for medical care for the 
aging at the present session of the Con- 
gress a part of the social security bill. 

Second, I express the hope, as I have 
before, on one occasion successfully—in 
1962—that we may find a common 
ground with our Democratic colleagues, 
as we both know that the consummation 
of this long-desired objective is probably 
impossible without support from the Re- 
publican side of the aisle. 

I extend to my colleague, for whom I 
have the highest regard, the suggestion 
that at some time before the question 
comes to issue, I would hope that an 
effort will again be made, as it was in 
1962, to bring about a bipartisan bill, 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, few 
men in our country have been as dedi- 
cated to the cause of providing for the 
basic needs of our elder citizens in the 
health care field as has the senior Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Javits]. As 
Secretary, I was aware of his dedication 
and the constructive suggestions that he 
always made. 

This proposal has been in the thoughts 
of many of us for some time. All of usin 
this Chamber have the highest respect 
for the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], who has labored so hard in 
this field. When the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] returned after 
his brief illness—and we are so happy 
that he is back here again—I discussed 
the subject with him, and introduced this 
amendment only after going over it 
in detail with the distinguished senior 
Senator from New Mexico. I am very 
proud that the senior Senator from New 
Mexico has become a cosponsor of the 
measure, because I cannot conceive of 
any medicare program or any hospital 
care program ever being adopted or 
passed without the support of the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico, whose thinking 
and dedication to the program is abso- 
lutely essential if we are to be able to 
solve the problem once and for all. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, further 
reserving the right to object, I wish to 
name my associates on this subject so 
the Record will be clear. They are my 
colleagues the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Keatine], who is in the 
Chamber; the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. Case], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper], the Senator from 
California [Mr. KUCHEL], and the Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mrs. SmitH]. We have 
joined together in the bill to which I 
have referred. 

I congratulate the Senator from Con- 
necticut and thank him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the amendment will be printed 
in the Recorp, and held at the desk for 
additional cosponsors, as requested by the 
Senator from Connecticut. 
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The amendment (No. 1233) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, as 
follows: 

Strike out everything beginning with line 
1 on page 2 and down to and including line 
9 on page 6, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Hospital insurance benefits for the aged 

“Sec. 2. (a) The Social Security Act 18 
amended by adding after title XVII the fol- 
lowing new title: 

“ ‘TITLE XVIII— HOSPITAL INSURANCE BENEFITS 
FOR THE AGED 
“Election to receive full cash benefits or to 
have hospital insurance deduction made 
from cash benefits 
Hospital Insurance Deduction 

“See. 1801. (a) Except in the case of an 
individual who elects, pursuant to subsection 
(b), to receive his monthly insurance bene- 
fits under section 202 (or 226) in full (and 
then only with respect to such benefits for 
months for which such election is effective), 
such monthly insurance benefits of any in- 
dividual for each month for which he is en- 
titled to insurance benefits under this title 
shall, after reduction and deductions under 
section 203 and reduction under section 202 
(q), be reduced (but not below zero) by $5. 

“ ‘Election To Receive Cash Benefits in Full 

“(b)(1) An individual may elect, instead 
of entitlement to insurance benefits under 
this title, to receive in full his monthly in- 
surance benefits under section 202 (or 226) 
for each month for which he would, but for 
such election, be entitled to insurance bene- 
fits under this title. 

“*(2) An individual may make an election 
under paragraph (1) only on such form or 
forms and in such manner as the Secretary 
may prescribe. Any such election shall be 
valid only if made during the 4-calendar- 
month period which ends with the end of 
whichever of the following is later: 

“*(A) the month in which the individual 
attains age 65, or 

„) the month in which he first becomes 
entitled (without the application of section 
202(j)(1)) to monthly insurance benefits 
under section 202; 
except that if such period ends prior to Oc- 
tober 1965 such individual may file his elec- 
tion at any time after the third month fol- 
lowing the month in which this section is 
enacted and before October 1965. 

“*(3) An individual shall be permitted only 
one election under this subsection and such 
election shall be irrevocable. An individual 
who makes an election under this subsection 
shall not be entitled to insurance benefits 
under this title with respect to services fur- 
nished either before or after such election 
is made. 

“*(4) A valid election under this subsec- 
tion shall become effective with the begin- 
ning of whichever of the following months is 
the latest: 

„A) the month in which the individual 
first becomes entitled (without the applica- 
tion of section 202(j)(1)) to benefits under 
section 202, 

“*(B) the month in which he attains the 
age of 65, or 

60) July 1965. 

“*(5) If the total of the monthly insur- 
ance benefits to which an individual is en- 
titled under section 202 (or 226) for any 
month for which his election under this sub- 
section is effective is, after reduction and 
deductions under section 203 and reduction 
under section 202(q), less than $5, such total 
of benefits for such month shall be increased 
to that amount. 
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“ ‘Prohibition against any Federal inter- 
ference gn 

* ‘Sec. 1802. Nothing in this title shall be 
construed to authorize any Federal officer or 
employee to exercise any supervision or con- 
trol over the practice of medicine or the 
manner in which medical services are pro- 
yided, or over the selection, tenure, or com- 
pensation of any officer or employee of any 
hospital, skilled nursing facility, or visiting 
nurse agency; or to exercise any supervision 
or control over the administration or opera- 
tion of any such hospital, facility, or agency. 

“Free choice by patient guaranteed 

“ ‘Sec. 1803. Any individual entitled to in- 
surance benefits under this title may obtain 
inpatient hospital services, skilled nursing 
facility services, or visiting nurse services 
from any provider of services which has an 
agreement in effect under this title and which 
undertakes to provide him such services. 


“Supplementary private or State health 
insurance protection 

“ ‘Sec. 1804. (a) Nothing contained in this 
title shall be construed to preclude any State 
from providing, or any individual from pur- 
chasing or otherwise securing, protection 
against the cost of health or medical care 
services which supplements the protection 
provided under this title. 

“*(b) The Secretary shall consult with 
providers of health or other medical care 
services, and with insurance companies and 
other similar oragnizations providing pro- 
tection against the costs of any of such serv- 
ices, and representatives of such providers, 
insurance companies, or other similar organ- 
izations, and with appropriate State and 
other public or private agencies or organiza- 
tions, to the end that they are encouraged 
and assisted in developing and providing pro- 
tection, which supplements that provided 
under this title, against the costs of health 
or other medical care services for which pay- 
ments may not be made under this title. 

Entitlement to benefits 

“ Sec. 1805. (a) Every individual who— 

I) has attained the age of 65, and 

“*(2) is entitled to monthly insurance 
benefits under section 202, 
shall (unless he elects pursuant to section 
1801(b) to receive in full his monthly in- 
surance benefits under section 202 (or 226) ) 
be entitled to insurance benefits under this 
title for each month for which he is entitled 
to such monthly insurance benefits under 
section 202, beginning with the first 
month after June 1965 with respect to which 
he meets the conditions specified in para- 
graphs (1) and (2). 

“*(b) For purposes of this section 

(1) entitlement of an individual to in- 
surance benefits under this title for a month 
shall consist of entitlement to have payment 
made under, and subject to the limitations 
in, this title on his behalf for inpatient hos- 
pital services, skilled nursing facility serv- 
feces, and visting nurse services furnished him 
in the United States during such month; 
and 

“*(2) an individual shall be deemed en- 
titled to monthly insurance benefits under 
section 202 for the month in which he died 
if he would have been entitled to such bene- 
fits for such month had he died in the next 
month. 

“Duration of services; cost sharing or 
deductible 


“Duration of Services: Deductible 
“ ‘Sec, 1806. (a) (1) Except as provided in 
subsection (c), payment under this title for 
services furnished an individual during a 
benefit period may not be made— 
“*(A) for inpatient hospital services fur- 
nished to him, during such period, after such 
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services have been furnished to him for 
ninety days during such period, 

„) skilled nursing facility services fur- 
nished to him during such period after such 
services have been furnished to him for thirty 
days during such period. 

For purposes of the preceding sentence, 
inpatient hospital services or skilled nursing 
facility services shall be taken into account 
only if payment is or would be, except for 
subsection (b) or the failure to comply with 
the request and certification requirements of 
section 1811(a) or both, made with respect 
to such services under this title. 

“*(2) Payment under this title may not 
be made for visiting nurse services furnished 
any individual, during any calendar year, 
after such services have been furnished to 
him during 30 visits in such year. 

“*(3) Except as provided in subsection (e), 
payment for inpatient hospital services fur- 
nished an individual during any benefit pe- 
riod shall be reduced by a deduction equal to 
either (A) 2½ times the average per diem 
rate for such services (determined as pro- 
either (A) 2% times the average per diem 
the average per diem rate differential (deter- 
mined as provided in subsection (b)(2)), if 
any, or (B) if less, the charges customarily 
made for such services by the hospital which 
furnished them. 

4) The average per diem rate for in- 
patient hospital services which shall be ap- 
plicable in the case of benefit periods be- 
ginning during any calendar year shall be 
the current average per diem rate determined 
for purposes of the promulgation under sub- 
section (b) made during the preceding even- 
numbered year; except that (A) if the 
amount so determined is not a multiple of 


$2— 
„) if it is a multiple of $1, it shall be 
rounded to the next higher multiple of $2, or 
„u) in any other case, it shall be 
rounded to the nearest multiple of $2, 
and (B) the current average per diem rate 
for benefit periods beginning before 1969 
shall be $36. 
„Cost sharing 


“*(b)(1) For the purpose of maintaining 
the Hospital Insurance Trust Fund on an 
actuarially sound basis if the average per 
diem cost of inpatient hospital services in- 
creases and the maximum amount of earn- 
ings on which contributions to such Trust 
Fund are based is not increased proportion- 
ately, payment for inpatient hospital sery- 
ices furnished an individual after December 
31, 1968, during a benefit period shall be re- 
duced by a deduction (in addition, in the 
case of an individual who has made an elec- 
tion pursuant to subsection (c), to the de- 
duction imposed thereby) equal to the appli- 
cable average per diem rate differential 
determined under paragraph (2), multiplied 
by the number of days of such services in 
such period for which payment may be made 
under this title. 

2) The Secretary shall, between July 1 
and October 1 of the year 1968 and each even- 
numbered year thereafter, promulgate the 
average per diem rate differential which shall 
be applicable for the purposes of paragraph 
(1) in the case of days of inpatient hospital 
services furnished during the 2 succeeding 
calendar years. Such differential shall be 
the amount determined— 

“*(A) by multiplying (i) $36 (the esti- 
mated average per diem rate for inpatient 
hospital services for 1964 and 1965) by (ii) 
the ratio of 

“*(I) the maximum on the amount of re- 
muneration paid during such 2 succeeding 
calendar years which may, under section 3121 
(a) (1) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
be counted as wages for purposes of chapter 
21 of such Code (or, if there is a different 
maximum for each of such 2 years, the aver- 
age of such maxima), to 
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„(II) $5,400, and 

(B) by subtracting the product derived 
thereby from the current average per diem 
rate for inpatient hospital services; 
except that if the result obtained under 
clauses (A) and (B) is not a multiple of $2, 
it shall— 

“«(C) if it is a multiple of $1, be raised to 
the next higher multiple of $2, or 

„%) if it is less than $1, be reduced to 
zero, or 

„) in any other case be rounded to the 
nearest multiple of $2. 
If the differential determined under the 
preceding sentence is a negative amount, it 
shall be deemed instead to be zero. The 
determination of the current average per 
diem rate for purposes of any promulgation 
under this paragraph shall be based on the 
best information available to the Secretary 
(at the time the determination is made) as 
to the amounts paid under this title on ac- 
count of inpatient hospital services fur- 
nished during the 2 calendar years preceding 
such determination by hospitals which have 
agreements in effect under section 1812, to 
individuals who are entitled to insurance 
benefits under this title. 


„Election as to Duration of Inpatient Hos- 
pital Services and Deductible 


(e) (1) An individual may elect, instead 
of the 90 days (specified in subsection (a)) 
in a benefit period for which payment may 
be made for inpatient hospital services fur- 
nished to him, to have such number of days 
for each benefit period reduced to 45, and, 
in such case, the reduction, provided in sub- 
section (a), in the payment under this title 
for inpatient hospital services furnished him 
during any benefit period shall not apply 
to him 


“*(2) The requirements of paragraph (2), 
and the provisions of paragraph (4), of sec- 
tion 1801(b) shall be equally applicable to 
elections under this subsection; and for such 
purpose an individual who would not be en- 
title to insurance benefits under this title 
except for the provisions of section 2(c) of 
the Social Security Amendments of 1964 shall 
be deemed to have become entitled to month- 
ly insurance benefits under section 202 of 
this Act in the first month in which he meets 
the requirements of subparagraphs (A), (B), 
and (C) of paragraph (1) of such section 
2(c). 

“ (3) An individual shall be permitted only 
one election under this subsection and such 
election shall be irrevocable. 


Benefit Period 


d) For the purposes of this section, a 
“benefit period” with respect to any indi- 
vidual means a period of consecutive days— 

“*(1) beginning with the first day (not 
included in a previous benefit period) (A) 
on which such individual is furnished in- 
patient hospital services or skilled nursing 
facility services and (B) which occurs in a 
month for which he is entitled to insurance 
benefits under this title, and 

“*(2) ending with the 90th day thereafter 
on each of which he is neither an inpatient 
in a hospital nor an inpatient in a skilled 
nursing facility (whether or not such 90 days 
are consecutive), but only if such 90 days 
occur within a period of not more than 180 
consecutive days. 

“ Definitions 
“ ‘Sec. 1807. For the purposes of this title 
“Inpatient Hospital Services 

„a) The term “inpatient hospital serv- 
ices” means the following items and services 
furnished to an inpatient in a hospital and 
(except as provided in paragraph (3)) by 
the hospital 

1) bed and board, 

“*(2) such nursing services and other re- 
lated services, such use of hospital facilities, 
and such medical social services as are cus- 
tomarily furnished by the hospital for the 
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care and treatment of inpatients, and such 
drugs, biologicals, supplies, appliances, and 
equipment, for use in the hospital, as are 
customarily furnished by such hospital for 
the care and treatment of inpatients, and 

“*(3) such other diagnostic or therapeu- 
tic items or services, furnished by the hos- 
pital or by others under arrangements with 
them made by the hospital, as are customar- 
ily furnished to inpatients either by such 
hospital or by others under such arrange- 
ments; 
excluding, however— 

“*¢4) medical or surgical services provided 
by a physician, resident, or intern, except 
services provided in the field of pathology, 
radiology, physiatry, or anesthesiology, and 
except services provided in the hospital by 
an intern or a resident-in-training under 
a teaching program approved by the Council 
on Medical Education of the American Medi- 
cal Association (or, in the case of an osteo- 
pathic hospital, approved by the appropriate 
committee of the American Osteopathic As- 
sociation), and ‘ 

5) the services of a private-duty nurse. 

“ ‘Hospital 

“*(b) The term “hospital” (except for pur- 
poses of section 1806(d) (2), section 1811(f), 
and paragraph (7) of this subsection) means 
an institution which— 

“*(1) is primarily engaged in providing, 
by or under the supervision of physicians or 
surgeons, to inpatients (A) diagnostic sery- 
ices and therapeutic services for medical 
diagnosis, treatment, and care of injured, 
disabled, or sick persons, or (B) rehabilita- 
tion services for the rehabilitation of injured, 
disabled, or sick persons, 

“*(2) maintains clinical records on all 
patients, 

“*(3) has bylaws in effect with respect 
to its staff of physicians, 

“*(4) has in effect a requirement that 
every patient must be under the care of 
a physician, 

“*(5) provides 24-hour nursing service 
rendered or supervised by a registered profes- 
sional nurse and has a licensed practical 
nurse or registered professional nurse on duty 
at all times, 

“*(6) has in effect a utilization review plan 
which meets the requirements of subsec- 
tion (c), 

„%) in the case of an institution in any 
State in which State or applicable local law 
provides for the licensing of hospitals, (A) is 
licensed pursuant to such law or (B) is ap- 
proved, by the agency of such State or local- 
ity responsible for licensing hospitals, as 
meeting the standards established for such 
licensing, and 

“*(8) meets such other requirements as 

the Secretary finds necessary in the interest 
of the health and safety of individuals who 
are furnished services by or in the institu- 
tion; except that such other requirements 
may not be higher than the comparable re- 
quirements prescribed for the accreditation 
of hospitals by the Joint Commission on the 
Accreditation of Hospitals. 
For p of section 1806(d)(2), such 
term includes any institution which meets 
the requirements of paragraph (1) of this 
subsection. For purposes of section 1811(f) 
(including determination of whether an in- 
dividual received inpatient hospital services 
for purposes of such section), such term in- 
cludes any institution which meets the re- 
quirements of paragraphs (1), (2), (4), (5), 
and (7) of this subsection, Notwithstanding 
the preceding provisions of this subsection, 
such term shall not, except for purposes of 
section 1806(d) (2), include any institution 
which is primarily for the care and treatment 
of tuberculosis or mental diseases. 


“ Utilization Review 
„% A utilization review plan of a hos- 


pital or skilled nursing facility shall be 
deemed sufficient if it is applicable to serv- 
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ices furnished by such institution to indi- 
viduals entitled to insurance benefits under 
this title and if it provides— 

(1) for the review, on a sample or other 
basis, of admissions to the institution, the 
duration of stays therein, and the profes- 
sional services (including drugs and biologi- 
cals) furnished, (A) with respect to the 
medical necessity of the services, and (B) 
for the purpose of promoting the most effi- 
cient use of available health facilities and 
services; 

“*(2) for such review to be made by either 
(A) a hospital or skilled nursing facility 
staff committee composed of two or more 
physicians, with or without participation of 
other professional personnel, or (B) a group 
outside the hospital or facility which is sim- 
Uarly composed; 

“*(3) for such review, in each case in which 
inpatient hospital services are furnished to 
such an individual during a continuous pe- 
riod, as of the twenty-first day of such period, 
and as of such subsequent days of such 
as may be specified in regulations, with such 
review to be made as promptly after such- 
twenty-first or subsequent specified day as 
possible, and in no event later than one week 
following such day; 

“*(4) for such review, in each case in 
which skilled nursing facility services are 
furnished to such individual during a con- 
tinuous period, at such intervals as may be 
specified in this title or in regulations; and 

“*(5) for prompt notification to the in- 
stitution, the individual, and his attending 
physician of any finding (after opportunity 
for consultation to such attending physi- 
cian) by the physician members of such 
committee or group that any further stay 
in such institution is not medically neces- 
sary. 

The review must be made as provided in 
clause (B) of paragraph (2) rather than as 
provided in clause (A) of such paragraph 
in the case of any hospital or skilled nursing 
facility where, because of the small size of 
the hospital or facility or for such other rea- 
son or reasons as may be included in regu- 
lations, it is impracticable for the hospital 
or facility to have a properly functioning 
staff committee for the purposes of this sub- 
section. 

“ ‘Visiting Nurse Services 

n) The term “visiting nurse services“ 
means the following items and services fur- 
nished to an individual, who is under the 
care of a physician, by a visiting nurse agency 
under a plan (for furnishing such items and 
services to such individual) established and 
periodically reviewed by a physician, which 
items and services are provided in a place of 
residence used as such individual’s home— 

““(1) part-time or intermittent nursing 
care provided by or under the supervision 
of a registered professional nurse, and 

2) medical supplies (other than 
and biologicals), and the use of medical ap- 
pliances, while under such a plan; excluding, 
however, any item or service if it would not 
be included under subsection (a) if furnished 
to an inpatient in a hospital. 

“ ‘Visiting Nurse Agency 

e) The term “visiting nurse agency” 
means an agency which— 

“*(1) is a public agency, or a private non- 
profit organization exempt from Federal in- 
come taxation under section 501 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, 

“*(2) has policies, established by a group 
of professional personnel (associated with the 
agency), incuding one or more physicians 
and one or more registered professional 
nurses, to govern the service which it pro- 
vides, 

“*(3) maintains clinical records on all pa- 
tients, 

4) in the case of an agency in any State 
in which State or local law provides for the 
licensing of agencies of this mature, (A) is 
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licensed pursuant to such law, or (B) is ap- 
proved, by the agency of such State respon- 
sible for licensing agencies of this nature, 
as meeting standards established for such 
licensing, and 

“*(5) meets such other conditions of par- 
ticipation as the Secretary may find necessary 
in the interest of the safety of individuals 
who are furnished services by such agency. 


“ ‘Skilled Nursing Facility Services 


„H) The term “skilled nursing facility 
services” means the following items and serv- 
ices furnished to an inpatient in a skilled 
nursing facility, after transfer from a hospi- 
tal in which he was an inpatient, and (except 
as provided in paragraph (3) ) by such skilled 
nursing facility— 

“*(1) nursing care provided by or under 
the supervision of a registered professional 
nurse, 

“*(2) bed and board in connection with the 
furnishing of such nursing care, 

“*(3) physical, occupational, or speech 
therapy furnished by the skilled nursing 
facility or by others under arrangements with 
them made by the facility, 

“*(4) medical social services, 

“*(5) such drugs, biologicals, supplies, ap- 
pliances, and equipment, furnished for use 
in the skilled nursing facility, as are cus- 
tomarily furnished by such facility for the 
care and treatment of inpatients, and 

(6) such other services necessary to the 
health of the patient as are generally pro- 
vided by skilled nursing facilities; 
excluding, however, any item or service if it 
would not be included under subsection (a) 
if furnished to an inpatient in a hospital, 


“Skilled Nursing Facility 


g) The term “skilled nursing facility” 
means (except for purposes of section 1806 
(d) (2)) an institution, or a distinct part of 
an institution, which— 

(1) is primarily engaged in providing to 
inpatients (A) skilled nursing care and re- 
lated services for patients who require medi- 
cal or nursing care or (B) rehabilitation 
services, 

2) (A) has policies, which are developed 
with the advice of (and provides for review 
of such policies from time to time by) a group 
of professional personnel including one or 
more physicians and one or more registered 
professional nurses, to govern the skilled 
nursing care and related medical or other 
services it provides, and has a physician, 
registered professional nurse or a medical 
staff responsible for the execution of such 
policies, or (B) is affiliated or under common 
control with a hospital providing inpatient 
hospital services; 

“*(3) has a requirement that every patient 
must be under the care of a physician and 
makes provision in emergencies when such 
physician is not available, for another physi- 
cian to be available; 

“*(4) maintains clinical records on all 
patients; 

“*(5) provides 24-hour nursing service 
which is sufficient to meet nursing needs in 
accordance with the policies developed as 
provided in subparagraph (2), and has at 
least one registered professional nurse em- 
ployed full time; 

686) in the case of an institution in any 
State in which State or applicable local law 
provides for the licensing of institutions of 
this nature, (A) is licensed pursuant to such 
law, or (B) is approved, by the agency of such 
State or locality responsible for licensing in- 
stitutions of this nature, as meeting stand- 
ards established for such licensing; 

“*(7) provides appropriate methods and 
procedures for the nursing facility and any 
other facility (including a hospital provid- 
ing inpatient hospital services and including 
a home or other residence) whenever such 
transfer is medically appropriate, and also 
provides for the transfer or the joint use 
(to the extent practicable) of clinical records 
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between it and other facilities, as appropri- 
ate; and 

10) meets such other conditions relat- 
ing to the safety of individuals who are 
furnished services by or in such nursing 
facility, or relating to the physical facilities 
thereof, as the Secretary may find necessary. 

“Drugs and Biologicals 

„h) The term “drugs” and the term 
“biologicals” include only such drugs and 
biologicals, respectively, as are included in 
the United States Pharmacopoeia, National 
Formulary, New and Non-Official Drugs, or 
Accepted Dental Remedies, or are approved 
by the pharmacy and drug therapeutics com- 
mittee (or equivalent committee) of the 
medical staff of the hospital furnishing such 
drugs or biologicals. 

“*Physician 

(1) The term “physician”, when used 
in connection with the performance of any 
function or action, means an individual (in- 
cluding a physiclan within the meaning of 
section 1101 (a) (7)) legally authorized to 
practice surgery or medicine by the State 
La which he performs such function or 
action, 


“Skilled Nursing Facilities Affiliated or 
Under Common Control With Hospitals 
„%) A hospital and a skilled nursing 

facility shall be deemed to be affiliated or 

under common control if, by reason of a 

written agreement between them or by rea- 

son of a written undertaking by a person or 
body which controls both of them, there is 
reasonable assurance that— 

“*(1) the facility will be operated under 
standards which are developed jointly by, or 
are agreed to by, the 2 institutions, with 
respect to— 

“*(A) skilled nursing and related health 
services (other than physicians’ services), 

“*(B) a system of clinical records, and 

“*(C) appropriate methods and proce- 
dures for the dispensing and administering 
of drugs and biologicals; and 

“*(2) timely transfer of patients will be 
effected between the hospital and the skilled 
nursing facility whenever such transfer is 
medically appropriate, and provision is made 
for the transfer or the joint use (to the 
extent practicable) of clinical records of the 
2 institutions. 


Arrangements for Services 


“*(k) The term “arrangements” is limited 
to arrangements under which receipt of pay- 
ment by the hospital or skilled nursing fa- 
cility (whether in its own right or as agent), 
with respect to services for which an individ- 
ual is entitled to have payment made under 
this title, discharges the liability of such in- 
dividual or any other person to pay for the 
services. 

Provider of Services 

“*(l) The term provider of services” 
means a hospital, skilled nursing facility, or 
visiting nurse agency. 

States and United States 

m) The terms State“ and “United 
States” shall have the same meaning as when 
used in subsections (h) and (i), respectively, 
of section 210. 


“ ‘PRIVATE ORGANIZATION PARTICIPATION IN 
ADMINISTRATION OF TITLE 

“ ‘Sec, 1808. (a) The Secretary shall (sub- 
ject to the provisions of subsection (f)) en- 
ter into an agreement with an organization 
which will undertake to perform nationwide 
the following functions or, to the extent pro- 
vided in the agreement, to secure such per- 
formance by other organizations: 

“*(1)(A) obtain agreements from hospi- 
tals in accordance with section 1812(a), based 
on rates of payment determined pursuant to 
section 1811(b); (B) make determinations 
of the rates and amounts of payments re- 
quired pursuant to this title to be made to 
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hospitals (subject to such review of such 
determinations by the Secretary, either on 
his own motion or at the request of hospitals, 
as may be provided by him); (C) receive, 
disburse, and account for funds in 

such payments to hospitals; and (D) make 
such audits of the records of hospitals (sub- 
ject to such review by the Secretary as may 
be provided by him) as may be necessary to 
insure that proper payments are made under 
this title; 

%) (A) determine compliance with the 
requirements of section 1807(c) (subject to 
such review by the Secretary, on his own 
ae or otherwise, as may be provided by 
him); 

„) provide consultative services to hos- 
pitals to assist them in the development of 
procedures relating to utilization practices, 
make studies of the effectiveness of such pro- 
cedures and methods for their improvement, 
and provide procedures for and assist in ar- 
ranging, where necessary, the establishment 
of groups outside hospitals (meeting the re- 
quirements of section 1807(c)(2)) to make 
reviews of utilization; 

“*(3) serve as a channel of communica- 
tion to hospitals of information furnished 
by the Secretary relating to the administra- 
tion of this title, and serve as a channel of 
communication from such hospitals to the 
Secretary; make such reports, in such form 
and containing such information, as the 
Secretary may find necessary in connection 
with such agreement; and maintain such 
records and afford such access thereto as 
he may find necessary to assure the correct- 
ness and verification of such reports; and 

“*(4) otherwise assist, in such manner as 
the agreement may provide, in discharging 
administrative duties necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this title. 

“*(b) An organization submitting a pro- 
posal that it perform the functions specified 
in paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of subsec- 
tion (a) shall include in such proposal such 
information as the Secretary finds necessary 
to permit comparison, as among organiza- 
tions submitting the proposals, of the ability 
of the respective organizations to perform or 
secure the performance of such functions 
efficiently and economically, and such infor- 
mation as he finds necessary with respect to 
financial responsibility, legal authority, and 
other matters which he finds pertinent. A 
proposal which has been filed with the Secre- 
tary within the time prescribed in accord- 
ance with regulations shall be deemed ade- 
quate if the Secretary finds that it demon- 
strates the ability of the organization to meet 
the requirements of paragraphs (1), (2), and 
(3) of subsection (a) and to meet financial, 
legal, and other pertinent requirements. 

“*(c) From among the proposals found to 
be adequate, the Secretary shall select the 
proposal which he finds will result in the 
most efficient and economical performance 
of the functions specified in paragraphs (1), 
(2), and (3) of subsection (a). In making 
the selection he shall take into consideration 
all available evidence bearing on the man- 
ner in which each organization would be 
able to perform each of the specified func- 
tions or to secure such performance by other 
organizations; the number, distribution, and 
qualifications of staff available for that pur- 
pose; and the experience of the organization 
or organizations in comparable operations. 

d) (1) Any organization with which 
an agreement under this section has been 
made shall be paid amounts equal to the 
payments made by it to hospitals, providers 
of services under the agreement and the costs 
which the Secretary determines to be neces- 
sary and proper for carrying out its func- 
tions under such agreement (including any 
services performed pursuant to section 1810). 

“*(2) Such amounts shall be paid to the 
organization in advance at such intervals as 
may be provided in the agreement. The 
amounts to be advanced shall be determined 
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(and from time to time shall be redeter- 
mined) on the basis of an estimated per 
capita amount per month and the estimated 
number of individuals entitled to hospital 
insurance benefits for which the organiza- 
tion will make payments (which estimates 
shall be made by the Secretary), and with a 
view to enabling the organization to main- 
tain at all times a reserve equal to its costs 
under the agreement for not less than one 
month and not more than two months. 

“*(e)(1) An agreement with an organiza- 
tion may contain such terms and conditions 
not inconsistent with this section as the 
Secretary may find necessary or appropriate. 
It shall be made for an initial term which 
shall extend until the June 30th which is 
not less than one nor more than two years 
after the effective date of the agreement, and 
thereafter shall continue in force from year 
to year unless terminated or modified in ac- 
cordance with this subsection. 

“*(2) The agreement may be terminated 
by the organization at the end of the initial 
term or of any year thereafter by giving such 
notice to the Secretary and to hospitals 
which have entered into agreements under 
section 1812 as may be required by the agree- 
ment, but notice of more than six months 
shall not be required. 

“*(3) The agreement may be terminated 
by the Secretary at such time and upon such 
notice to the organization, and to hospitals 
which have entered into agreements under 
section 1812, as may be provided in the agree- 
ment, but only if the Secretary finds, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to the organization, that (A) the orga- 
nization has failed substantially to carry 
out the agreement, or (B) the continuation 
of some or all of the functions provided for 
in the agreement with the organization. is 
inconsistent with the economical and effi- 
cient administration of this title, or (C) it 
is determined that another organization sub- 
mitting an adequate proposal can perform 
the functions s ed in paragraphs (1), 
(2), and (3) of subsection (a) more effi- 
ciently and economically. If the Secretary 
finds that the organization has failed sub- 
stantially to carry out the agreement, but 
has done so only in a particular geographical 
area, he may agree, in lieu of termination, to 
a modification of the agreement to exclude 
such area from its operation. 

“‘(4) The agreement may at any time be 
modified by further agreement of the parties, 
in any manner not inconsistent with this 
section. 

“(f) H— 

“*(1) no adequate proposal is submitted 
pursuant to subsection (b) within the time 
prescribed in accordance with regulations, or 

“*(2) an agreement entered into pursuant 
to subsection (a) provides for the exclusion 
of or has been modified to exclude a geo- 
graphical area, 
then the Secretary shall administer the 
functions specified in subsection (a) of this 
section (A) nationally if no adequate pro- 
posal has been timely submitted or (B) in 
the geographical area described in paragraph 
(2), as the case may be. 

“*(g) An agreement with an organization 
under this section may require such organi- 
zation or any of its officers or employees cer- 
tifying payments or disbursing funds pur- 
suant to the agreement, or otherwise par- 
ticipating in carrying out the agreement, to 
give surety bond to the United States in such 
amount as the Secretary may deem appro- 
priate, and may provide for the payment of 
the charges for such bond from the Federal 
Hospital Insurance Trust Fund. 

*“*(h)(1) No individual designated pur- 
suant to an agreement under this section as 
a certifying officer shall, in the absence of 
gross negligence or intent to defraud the 
United States, be liable with respect to any 
payments certified by him under this section. 

“*(2) No disbursing officer shall, in the 
absence of gross negligence or intent to de- 
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fraud the United States, be liable with re- 
spect to any payment by him under this sec- 
tion if it was based upon a voucher signed 
by a certifying officer designated as provided 
in paragraph (1) of this subsection. 


Use of State agencies and other organiza- 
tions to develop conditions of participation 
for hospitals 


“ ‘Sec. 1809. In carrying out his functions 
relating to determination of conditions of 
participation by institutions under section 
1807 (b)(8) or (g)(10), the Secretary shall 
consult with the Hospital Insurance Benefits 
Advisory Council established by section 1814, 
appropriate State agencies, and recognized 
national listing or accrediting bodies. Such 
conditions may be varied for different areas 
or different classes of institutions and may, 
at the request of a State, provide require- 
ments of the type described in section 1807 
(b) (8) or (g)(9) which are higher (subject 
to the limitation provided in such section) 
for such State than for other States. 


Use of State agencies and other organiza- 
tions to determine compliance by providers 
of services with conditions of participation 


“*Sec. 1810. (a) The Secretary may, pür- 
suant to agreement, utilize the services of 
State health agencies or other appropriate 
State agencies, or of the private organization 
with which an agreement is in effect under 
section 1808, for purposes of (1) determin- 
ing whether an institution is a hospital or 
skilled nursing facility as defined in section 
1807 (b) and (g) or an agency is a visiting 
nurse agency as defined in section 1807 (e), 
or (2) providing consultative services to in- 
stitutions or agencies to assist them (A) to 
qualify as hospitals, skilled nursing facilities, 
or visiting nurse agencies, (B) to establish 
and maintain fiscal records necessary for pur- 
poses of this title, and (C) to provide infor- 
mation which may be necessary to permit 
determination under this title as to whether 
payments are due and the amounts thereof. 
To the extent that the Secretary finds it 
appropriate, an institution or agency which 
such a State agency or such private organi- 
zation certifies is a hospital (as defined in 
section 1807(b)), a skilled nursing facility 
(as defined in section 1807(g)), or a visiting 
nurse agency (as defined in section 1807 
(e)) may be treated as such by the Secretary. 
The Secretary shall pay any such State 
agency, in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment, as may be provided in the agreement 
with it (and may make adjustments in such 
payments on account of overpayments or 
underpayments previously made), for (1) 
the reasonable cost of performing the func- 
tions specified in the first sentence of this 
subsection, and (ii) the Federal Hospital In- 
surance Trust Fund’s fair share (determined 
in accordance with regulations) of the costs 
attributable to the planning and other 
efforts directed toward coordination of activi- 
ties in carrying out its agreement and other 
activities related to the provision of services 
similar to those for which payment may be 
made under this title, or related to the facil- 
ities and personnel required for the provision 
of such services, or related to improving the 
quality of such services. The agreement may 
provide for the use of local public agencies 
or of other organizations to assist in the per- 
formance of the functions specified in the 
first sentence of this subsection. 

“*(b) (1) An institution shall be deemed 

to meet the conditions of participation under 
section 1807(b) (except paragraph (6) 
thereof) if such institution is accredited as 
a hospital by the Joint Commission on the 
Accreditation of Hospitals. 
If such Commission, as a condition for ac- 
creditation of a hospital, hereafter requires 
a utilization review plan or imposes another 
requirement which serves substantially the 
same purpose, the Secretary is authorized to 
find that all hospitals so accredited by the 
Commission comply also with section 1807 
(b) (6). 
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2) If the Secretary finds that accredita- 
tion of an institution or visiting nurse 
agency by a national accreditation body, 
other than the Joint Commission on the Ac- 
ereditation of Hospitals, provides reasonable 
assurance that any or all of the conditions 
of section 1807 (b), (g), or (e), as the case 
may be, are met, he may, to the extent he 
deems it appropriate, treat such institution 
or agency as meeting the condition or condi- 
tions with respect to which he made such 
finding. 


“ ‘Conditions of and limitations on payment 
for services 


“Requirement of Requests and 
Certifications 


Sr. 1811. (a) Except as provided in 
subsection (f), payment for services fur- 
nished an individual may be made only to 
providers of services which are eligible there- 
for under section 1812(a) and only if— 

1) written request, signed by such indi- 
vidual except in cases in which the Secretary 
finds it impractical for the individual to do 
so, is filed for such payment in such form, 
in such manner, within such time, and by 
such person or persons as the Secretary may 
by regulation prescribe; 

“*(2) a physician certifies (and recerti- 
fies, where such services are furnished over 
a period of time, in such cases and with such 
frequency, appropriate to the case involved, 
as may be provided in regulations) that 

„(A) in the case of inpatient hospital 
services, such services are or were required 
for such individual's medical treatment, or 
that inpatient diagnostic study is or was 
medically required and such services are or 
were necessary therefor; 

„) in the case of visiting nurse serv- 
ices, such services are or were required be- 
cause the individual needed skilled nursing 
care on an intermittent basis; a plan for fur- 
nishing such services to such individual has 
been established and is periodically reviewed 
by a physician; and such services are or were 
furnished while the individual was under the 
care of a physician; 

“*(C) in the case of skilled nursing facil- 
ity services, such services are or were re- 
quired because the individual needed skilled 
nursing care on a continuing basis for any 
of the conditions with respect to which he 
was receiving inpatient hospital services 
prior to transfer to the skilled nursing facil- 
ity or for a condition requiring such care 
which arose after such transfer and while he 
was still in the facility for treatment of the 
condition or conditions for which he was 
receiving such inpatient hospital services; 

“*(3) with respect to inpatient hospital 
services or skilled nursing facility services 
furnished such individual after the twenty- 
first day of a continuous period of such sery- 
ices, there was not in effect, at the time of 
admission of such individual to the hospital 
or skilled nursing facility, as the case may 
be, a decision under section 1812(d) (based 
on a finding that timely utilization review of 
long-stay cases is not being made in such 
hospital or facility); and 

“*(4) with respect to inpatient hospital 
services or skilled nursing facility services 
furnished such individual during a continu- 
ous period, a finding has not been made (by 
the physician members of the committee or 
group) pursuant to the system of utiliza- 
tion review that further inpatient hospital 
services or further skilled nursing facility 
services, as the case may be, are not medi- 
cally necessary; except that, if such a finding 
has been made, payment may be made for 
such services furnished before the fourth day 
after the day on which the hospital or skilled 
nursing facility, as the case may be, received 
notice of such finding. 


Determination of Costs of Services 


„b) The amount paid to any provider of 
services with respect to services for which 
payment may be made under this title shall 
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be the reasonable cost of such services, as 
determined in accordance with regulations 
establishing the method or methods to be 
used in determining such costs for various 
types or classes of providers of services. In 
prescribing such regulations, the Secretary 
shall consider, among other things, the prin- 
ciples generally applied by national orga- 
nizations (which have developed such prin- 
ciples) in computing the amount of payment 
to be made on a reimbursable cost basis, by 
persons other than the recipients of services, 
to providers of services on account of serv- 
ices furnished by them to such recipients. 
Such regulations may provide for determina- 
tion of the costs of services on a per diem, 
per unit, per capita, or other basis, may pro- 
vide for using different methods in different 
circumstances, and may provide for the use 
of estimates of costs of particular items or 
services. 


“ ‘Amount of Payment for More Expensive 
Services 


(e) (1) In case the bed and board fur- 
nished as part of inpatient hospital services 
or skilled nursing facility services is in ac- 
commodations more expensive than two-, 
three-, or four-bed accommodations, pay- 
ment under this title with respect to such 
services may not exceed an amount equal to 
the reasonable cost of such services if fur- 
nished in such two-, three-, or four-bed ac- 
commodations unless the more expensive ac- 
commodations were required for medical 
reasons. 

“*(2) Where a provider of services fur- 
nishes to an individual items or services 
which are in excess of or more expensive 
than the items or services with respect to 
which payment may be made under this 
title, the Secretary shall pay to such pro- 
vider of services only the equivalent of the 
reasonable cost of the items or services with 
respect to which payment under this title 
may be made. 


Amount of Payment Where Less Expensive 
Services Furnished 


d) In case the bed and board furnished 
as part of inpatient hospital services or 
skilled nursing facility services in accom- 
modations other than, but not more expen- 
sive than, two-, three-, or four-bed ac- 
commodations and the use of such other 
accommodations rather than two-, three-, or 
four-bed accommodations was neither at the 
request of the patient nor for a reason which 
the Secretary determines is consistent with 
the purpose of this title, the amount of the 
payment with respect to such services under 
this title shall be the reasonable cost of such 
services (as determined under subsection 
(b)) minus the difference between the 
charge customarily made by the hospital or 
skilled nursing facility for such services in 
two-, three-, or four-bed accommodations 
and the charge customarily made by it for 
such services in the accommodations fur- 
nished. 


No Payments to Federal Providers of 
Services 

e) No payment may be made under this 
title (except under subsection (f) of this 
section) to any Federal provider of services, 
except a provider of services which the Sec- 
retary determines is providing services to the 
public generally as a community institution 
or agency; and no such payment may be made 
to any provider of services for any item or 
service which such provider is obligated by 
& law of, or a contract with, the United 
States to render at public expense. 


Payment for Emergency Inpatient 
Hospital Services 
„) Payments shall also be made to any 
hospital for inpatient hospital services fur- 
nished, by the hospital or under arrange- 
ments (as defined in section 1807 (K)) with 
it, to an individual entitled to insurance 
benefits under this title even though such 
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hospital does not have an agreement in effect 
under this title if (A) such services were 
emergency services and (B) the Secretary 
would be required to make such payment if 
the hospital had such an agreement in effect 
and otherwise met the conditions of payment 
hereunder. Such payment shall be made 
only in amounts determined as provided in 
subsection (b) and then only if such hospital 
agree to comply, with respect to the emer- 
gency services provided, with the provisions 
of section 1812 (a). 


Payment for Services Prior to Notification 
of Noneligibility 


„g) Notwithstanding that an individual 
is not entitled to have payment made under 
this title for inpatient hospital services, 
skilled nursing facility services, or visiting 
nurse services furnished by any provider of 
services, payment shall be made to such pro- 
vider of services (unless such provider elects 
not to receive such payment or, if payment 
has already been made, refunds such pay- 
ment within the time specified by the Secre- 
tary) for such services which are furnished 
to the individual prior to notification to such 
provider from the Secretary of his lack of en- 
titlement if such payments are not precluded 
under this title (otherwise than under sec- 
tion 1801(b), 1805, or 1806(a)) and if such 
provider of services complies with the re- 
quirements of this title and of regulations 
established under this title with réspect to 
such payments, has acted in good faith and 
without knowledge of such lack of entitle- 
ment, and has acted reasonably in assuming 
entitlement existed. 


“ ‘Agreements with providers of services 


“ ‘Sec. 1812. (a) (1) Any provider of sery- 
ices shall be eligible for payments under 
this title if it files with the Secretary an 
agreement— 

“*(A) not to charge, except as provided in 
paragraph (2), any individual or any other 
person for items or services for which such 
individual is entitled to haye payment made 
under this title (or for which he would be 
so entitled if such provider of services had 
complied with the procedural and other re- 
quirements under or pursuant to this title or 
for which such provider is paid pursuant to 
the provisions of section 1811(g)), and 

„B) to make adequate provision for re- 
turn (or other disposition, in accordance 
with regulations) of any moneys incorrectly 
collected from such individual or other 
person. 

“*(2) (A) A provider of services may 
charge any such individual or other person 
the amount of any deduction imposed pur- 
suant to section 1806 (a) or (b), or both, 
with respect to such items and services (not 
in excess of the amount customarily charged 
for such items and services by such pro- 
vider). 

) Where a provider of services has fur- 
nished, at the request of any such indi- 
vidual, items or services which are in excess 
of or more expensive than the items or sery- 
ices with respect to which payment may be 
made under this title, such provider of serv- 
ices may also charge such individual or other 
person for such more expensive items or 
services, to the extent that the amount cus- 
tomarily charged by it for the items or serv- 
ices furnished at such request exceeds the 
amount customarily charged by it for the 
items or services with respect to which pay- 
ment may be made under this title. 

“ (b) An agreement with the Secretary 
under this section may be terminated— 

“*(1) by the provider of services at such 
time and upon such notice to the Secretary 
and the public as may be provided in regu- 
lations, except that notice of more than 6 
months shall not be required, or 

(2) by the Secretary at such time and 
upon such notice to the provider of serv- 
ices and the public as may be specified in 
regulations, but only after the Secretary has 
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determined, and has given such provider 
notification thereof, (A) that such provider 
of services is not complying substantially 
with the provisions of such agreement, or 
with the provisions of this title and regu- 
lations under this title, or (B) that such 
provider of services no longer substantially 
meets the applicable provisions of section 
1807 (b) or (c), or (C) that such provider 
has failed to provide such information as 
the Secretary finds necessary to determine 
whether payments are or were due under 
this title and the amounts thereof, or has 
refused to permit such examination of its 
fiscal and other records by or on behalf of 
the Secretary as may be necessary to verify 
such information. 

Any termination shall be applicable— 

“*(3) with respect to services furnished 
to any individual who is admitted to the 
hospital or skilled nursing facility furnish- 
ing such services on or after the effective 
date of such termination, and 

„) (A) with respect to visiting nurse 
services furnished to an individual under a 
plan therefore established on or after the 
effective date of such termination, or (B) 
if a plan is established before such ef- 
fective date, with respect to such services 
furnished to such individual after the 
calendar year in which such termination is 
effective. 

“*(c) Where an agreement filed under this 
title by a provider of services has been ter- 
minated by the Secretary, such provider may 
not file another agreement under this title 
unless the Secretary finds that the reason 
for the termination has been removed and 
that there is reasonable assurance that it 
will not recur. 

d) If the Secretary finds that a hos- 
pital’s or skilled nursing facility’s utiliza- 
tion review committee or group is failing 
substantially to make timely review of long- 
stay cases in accordance with section 1807 
(c), he may, in lieu of terminating his agree- 
ment with such hospital or facility, decide 
that, with respect to any individual admitted 
to such hospital or facility after a date speci- 
fied by him, no payment shall be made for 
inpatient hospital services or skilled nurs- 
ing facility services after the 21st day of a 
continuous period of such services. Such 
decision may be made only after such notice 
to the hospital or the facility and to the 
public as may be prescribed by regulations, 
and its effectiveness shall terminate when 
the Secretary finds that the reason therefor 
has been removed and that there is reason- 
able assurance that it will not recur. 

e) Nothing in this title shall preclude 
any provider of services or any group or 
groups of providers of services from being 
represented by an individual, association, 
or organization authorized by such provider 
or providers to act on its or their behalf 
in negotiating with respect to its or their 
participation under this title and the terms, 
methods, and amounts of payments for sery- 
ices to be provided thereunder. 

payment to providers of services 

“Sec. 1813. The Secretary shall periodi- 
cally determine the amount which should be 
paid to each provider of services under this 
title with respect to the services furnished 
by it, and the provider of services shall be 
paid, at such time or times as the Secretary 
believes appropriate and prior to audit or 
settlement by the General Accounting Office, 
from the Federal Hospital Insurance Trust 
Fund, the amounts so determined, with 
necessary adjustments on account of previ- 
ously made overpayments or underpayments. 


“Hospital Insurance Benefits Advisory 
Council 


„Sr. 1814, For the purpose of advising 
the Secretary on matters of general policy 
in the administration of this title and in 
the formulation of regulations under this 
title, there is hereby created a Hospital In- 
surance Benefits Advisory Council which 
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shall consist of 14 persons, not otherwise 
in the employ of the United States, ap- 
pointed by the Secretary without regard to 
the civil-service laws. The Secretary shall 
from time to time appoint one of the mem- 
bers to serve as Chairman. Not less than 4 
of the appointed members shall be persons 
who are outstanding in the fields pertaining 
to hospitals and health activities. Each ap- 
pointed member shall hold office for a term 
of 4 years, except that any member appointed 
to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the ex- 
piration of the term for which his predeces- 
sor was appointed shall be appointed for the 
remainder of such term, and except that the 
terms of office of the members first taking 
office shall expire, as designated by the Sec- 
retary at the time of appointment, 3 at the 
end of the first year, 4 at the end of the 
second year, 3 at the end of the third year, 
and 4 at the end of the fourth year after 
the date of appointment. An appointed 
member shall not be eligible to serve con- 
tinuously for more than 2 terms. The Sec- 
retary may, at the request of the Council, 
appoint such special advisory or technical 
committees as may be useful in carrying out 
its functions. Appointed members of the 
Advisory Council and members of its advis- 
ory or technical committees, while attend- 
ing meetings or conferences thereof or other- 
wise serving on business of the Advisory 
Council or of such a committee or commit- 
tees, shall be entitled to receive compensa- 
tion at rates fixed by the Secretary, but not 
exceeding $100 per day, and while so serving 
away from their homes or regular places of 
business they may be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by section 5 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 
U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in the Government 
service employed intermittently. The Ad- 
visory Council shall meet as frequently as 
the Secretary deems necessary. Upon re- 
quest of 4 or more members, it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary to call a meeting of the 
Advisory Council. 
“Review of determinations 

“‘Sec. 1815. Any individual dissatisfied 
with any determination made by the Secre- 
tary that he is not entitled to insurance 
benefits under this title or that payment has 
already been made for the maximum number 
of days of inpatient hospital services or 
skilled nursing facility services in a benefit 
period provided under section 1806 (a) (1) or 
(c), or for visiting nurse services during the 
maximum number of visits in a calendar 
year provided under section 1806(a) (2), shall 
be entitled to a hearing thereon by the Sec- 
retary to the same extent as is provided in 
section 205(b) with respect to decisions of 
the Secretary, and to judicial review of the 
Secretary’s final decision after such hearing 
as is provided in section 205(g). 


“ ‘Overpayments to individuals 


“Sec, 1816. (a) Any payment under this 
title to any provider of services with respect 
to inpatient hospital services, skilled nurs- 
ing facility services, or visiting nurse services 
furnished any individual shall be regarded 
as a payment to such individual. 

„) Where— 

“*(1) more than the correct amount is 
paid under this title to a provider of serv- 
ices for services furnished an individual and 
the Secretary determines that, within such 
period as he may specify, the excess over the 
correct amount cannot be recouped from 
such provider of services, or 

“"(2) any payment has been made under 
section 1811(g) to a provider of services for 
services furnished an individual, 
proper adjustments shall be made, under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary, by 
decreasing subsequent payments— 

“*(3) to which such individual is entitled 
under title II, or 
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“«(4) if such individual dies before such 
adjustment has been completed, to which 
any other individual is entitled under title 
II with respect to the wages and self-em- 
ployment income which were the basis of the 
entitlement of such decreased individual un- 
der title II. 

“*(c) There shall be no adjustment as pro- 
vided in subsection (b) (nor shall there be 
recovery) in any case where the incorrect 
payment has been made (including payments 
under section 1811(g)) with respect to an 
individual who is without fault and where 
such adjustment (or recovery) would defeat 
the purposes of title II or would be against 
equity and good conscience, 

d) No certifying or disbursing officer 
shall be held liable for any amount certified 
or paid by him to any provider of services 
where the adjustment or recovery of such 
amount is waived under subsection (c) or 
where adjustment under subsection (b) is 
not completed prior to the death of all per- 
sons against whose benefits such adjustment 
is authorized. 


Regulations 


“Sec, 1817. When used in this title, the 
term “regulations” means, unless the context 
otherwise requires, regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary. 


“Application of certain provisions of title II 


“ ‘Sec. 1818. The provisions of sections 206, 
208, and 216 (J), and of subsections (a), (d), 
(e), (t), (h), (i), and (1) of section 205, 
shall also apply with respect to this title 
to the same extent as they are applicable 
with respect to title II. 


Designation of organization of publication 
by name 

“Sec. 1819. Designation in this title, by 
name, of any nongovernmental organization 
or publication shall not be affected by change 
of name of such organization or publication, 
and shall apply to any successor organization 
or publication which the Secretary finds 
serves the purpose for which such designation 
is made.’ 


“Federal hospital insurance trust fund 


“(b)(1) Section 201 of the Social Security 
Act is amended by redesignating subsections 
(c), (d), (e), (f), (g), and (h) as subsec- 
tions (d), (e), (f), (g), (h), and (i), re- 
spectively, and by adding after subsection 
(b) the following new subsection: 

“*(c) There is hereby created on the books 
of the Treasury of the United States a trust 
fund to be known as the ‘Federal Hospital 
Insurance Trust Fund’. The Federal Hos- 
pital Insurance Trust Fund shall consist of 
such amounts as may be appropriated to, or 
deposited in, such fund as provided in this 
section. There is hereby appropriated to the 
Federal Hospital Insurance Trust Fund for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and for 
each fiscal year thereafter, out of any moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
amounts equivalent to 100 per centum of— 

“*(1) (A) 0.38 of 1 per centum of the wages 
(as defined in section 3121 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954) paid after Decem- 
ber 31, 1964, and prior to January 1, 1966, 
and reported to the Secretary of the Treasury 
or his delegate pursuant to subtitle F of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, which wages 
shall be certified by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare on the basis of the 
records of wages established and maintained 
by such Secretary in accordance with such 
reports; and (B) 0.76 of 1 per centum of the 
wages (as so defined) paid after Decem- 
ber 31, 1965, and so reported, which shall 
be so certified by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; and 

“*(2) (A) 0.285 of 1 per centum of the 
amount of self-employment income (as de- 
fined in section 1402 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954) reported to the Secretary of 
the Treasury or his delegate on tax returns 
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under subtitle F of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 for any taxable year beginning 
after December 31, 1964, and prior to January 
1, 1966, which self-employment income shall 
be certified by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare on the basis of the rec- 
ords of self-employment income established 
and maintained by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in accordance with 
such returns; and (B) 0.57 of 1 per centum 
of the self-employment income (as so de- 
fined) reported to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury or his delegate on tax returns under such 
subtitle F for any taxable year beginning 
after December 31, 1965, which shall be so 
certified by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

There shall be transferred from such Trust 
Fund to the Federal Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Trust Fund from time to time, in 
the case of any individual who has made the 
election provided for in section 1801(b), 
amounts equal to $5 for each month for 
which such election is effective and for which 
he is entitled to benefits under section 202.’ 

“(2) The heading of section 201 of the So- 
cial Security Act is amended to read: ‘Prp- 
ERAL OLD-AGE AND Survivors INSURANCE TRUST 
FUND, FEDERAL DISABILITY INSURANCE TRUST 
FUND, AND FEDERAL HOSPITAL INSURANCE TRUST 
Funp’. 

“(3) Subsection (a) of section 201 of such 
Act is amended by inserting ʻand the 
amounts specified in clause (1) of subsec- 
tion (c) of this section’ immediately before 
the semicolon in clause (8) thereof, by in- 
serting ‘and the amount specified in clause 
(2) of subsection (c) of this section’ im- 
mediately before the period in clause (4) 
thereof, and by striking out the last sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof: ‘The amounts 
appropriated by clauses (3) and (4) shall be 
transferred from time to time from the gen- 
eral fund in the Treasury to the Federal Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund, the 
amounts appropriated by clauses (1) and (2) 
of subsection (b) shall be transferred from 
time to time from the general fund in the 
Treasury to the Federal Disability Insurance 
Trust Fund, and the amounts appropriated 
by clauses (1) and (2) of subsection (c) shall 
be transferred from time to time from the 
general fund in the Treasury to the Federal 
Hospital Insurance Trust Fund, such 
amounts to be determined on the basis of es- 
timates by the Secretary of the Treasury of 
the taxes, specified in clauses (3) and (4) 
of this subsection, paid to or deposited into 
the Treasury; and proper adjustment shall 
be made in amounts subsequently trans- 
ferred to the extent prior estimates were in 
excess of or were less than the taxes specified 
in such clauses (3) and (4) of this sub- 
section.’ 

“(4) The first sentence of the subsection 
of such section 201 herein redesignated as 
subsection (d) is amended by striking out 
‘and the Federal Disability Insurance Trust 
Fund’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘, the Fed- 
eral Disability Insurance Trust Fund, and the 
Federal Hospital Insurance Trust Fund’. 

“(5) In the subsection herein redesignated 
as subsection (g) insert ‘, the Federal Dis- 
ability Insurance Trust Fund, and the Fed- 
eral Hospital Insurance Trust Fund’ in lieu 
of ‘and the Federal Disability Insurance Trust 
Fund’ wherever it appears. 

“(6) Paragraph (1) of the subsection of 
such section 201 herein redesignated as sub- 
section (h) is amended by striking out ‘titles 
II and VIII’ and ‘this title’ wherever they 
appear and inserting in lieu thereof ‘this title 
and title XVIII’ and by inserting ‘any’ in 
lieu of ‘either or both’. 

“(7) The last sentence of paragraph (2) 
of such subsection is amended by striking 
out ‘and clause (1) of such subsection (b)’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘, clause (1) of 
subsection (b), and clause (1) of subsection 
(c)’ and by striking out ‘and the Federal 
Disability Insurance Trust Fund’ and insert- 
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ing in lieu thereof ‘, the Federal Disability 
Insurance Trust Fund, and the Federal Hos- 
pital Insurance Trust Fund’. 

“(8) The subsection of such section herein 
redesignated as subsection (i) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: ‘Payments required to be made 
under title XVIII shall be made only from 
the Federal Hospital Insurance Trust Fund.’ 

“(9) Section 218(h)(1) of such Act is 
amended by striking out ‘and (b) (1)’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘, (b) (1), and (e) (1)’. 

(10) Section 221(e) of such Act is amend- 
ed— 

“(A) by striking out “Trust Funds’ wher- 
ever that appears and inserting in lieu there- 
of ‘Trust Funds (except the Federal Hospital 
Insurance Trust Fund)’; 

“(B) by striking out ‘subsection (g) of 
section 201’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘subsection (h) of section 201’; and 

“(C) by inserting ‘under this title’ before 
the period at the end thereof, 

(11) Section 1106(b) of such Act is 
amended by striking out ‘and the Federal 
Disability Insurance Trust Fund’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof, the Federal Disability 
Insurance Trust Fund, and the Federal Hos- 
pital Insurance Trust Fund’.” 


“Transitional provision on eligibility of pres- 
ently uninsured individuals for insurance 
benefits under title XVIII 
“(c)(1) Anyone who— 

(A) has attained the age of 65, 

(B) () attained such age before 1967, or 
(ii) has not less than 3 quarters of cover- 
age (as defined in title II of the Social Se- 
curity Act or section 5(b) of the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937), whenever acquired, 
for each calendar year elapsing after 1964 and 
before the year in which he attained such 
age, 

“(C) is not, and upon filing application 
therefor would not be, entitled to monthly 
insurance benefits under section 202 of the 
Social Security Act and does not meet the 
requirements set forth in subparagraph (B) 
of section 21(b) of the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937, and 

“(D) has filed an application under this 
section at such time, in such manner, and in 
accordance with such other requirements as 
may be prescribed in regulations of the Sec- 
retary, 
shall (subject to the limitations in this 
subsection) be deemed, solely for purposes 
of section 1805 of the Social Security Act, to 
be entitled to monthly insurance benefits 
under such section 202 for each month, be- 
ginning with the first month in which he 
meets the requirements of this paragraph 
and ending with the month in which he dies 
or, if earlier, the month before the month in 
which he becomes or, upon filing application 
in such month, would become entitled to 
monthly insurance benefits under such sec- 
tion 202 or meets the requirements set forth 
in subparagraph (B) of section 21(b) of the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937. 

“(2) The provisions of paragraph (1) shall 
apply only in the case of an individual who— 

“(A) is a resident of the United States 
(as defined in section 210 of the Social Se- 
curity Act), and 

“(B) is a citizen of the United States or 
has resided in the United States (as so de- 
fined) continuously for not less than 10 
years. 

(3) The provisions of paragraph (1) shall 
not apply to any individual who— 

„(A) is a member of any tion re- 
ferred to in section 210 (a) (17) of the Social 
Security Act, 

“(B) has been convicted of any offense 
listed in section 202(u) of the Social Security 
Act, 

“(C). is an employee of the United States, 
or 

“(D) is eligible for the benefits of the 
Federal Employees Health Benefits Act of 
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1959 or the Retired Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Act. 

“(4) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Federal Hospital Insurance 
Trust Fund (established by section 201 of 
the Social Security Act) from time to time 
such sums as the Secretary deems necessary, 
on account of 

“(A) payments made from such Trust Fund 
under title XVIII of such Act with respect 
to individuals who are entitled to insurance 
benefits under such title solely by reasons 
of this subsection, 

“(B) the additional administrative ex- 
penses resulting therefrom, and 

“(C) any loss in interest to such Trust 
Fund resulting from the payment of such 
amounts, 
in order to place such Trust Fund in the 
same position in which it would have been 
if the preceding paragraphs of this subsec- 
tion had not been enacted. 

“Suspension in case of aliens 

„d) Subsection (t) of section 202 of such 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“*(9) No payments shall be made under 
title XVIII with respect to services furnished 
to an individual in any month for which the 
prohibition in paragraph (1) against pay- 
ment of benefits to him is applicable (or 
would be if he were entitled to any such 
benefits). 

“Persons convicted of subversive activities 

“(e) Subsection (u) of such section is 
amended by striking out ‘and’ before the 
phrase ‘in determining the amount of any 
such benefit payable to such individual for 
any such month,’ and inserting after such 
phrase ‘and in determining whether such 
individual is entitled to insurance benefits 
under title XVIII for any such month,’. 


“Advisory Council on Social Security 
Financing 


„H) (1) Subsection (a) of section 116 of 
the Social Securlty Amendments of 1956 is 
amended by striking out ‘and of the Fed- 
eral Disability Insurance Trust Fund’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘, of the Federal 
Disability Insurance Trust Fund, and of the 
Federal Hospital Insurance Trust Fund’. 


‘Such subsection is further amended by in- 


serting before the period at the end thereof 
‘and the insurance benefits program under 
title XVIII of the Social Security Act’. 

“(2) Subsection (d) of such section is 
amended by striking out ‘and the Federal 
Disability Insurance Trust Fund’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘, the Federal Dis- 
ability Insurance Trust Fund, and the Fed- 
eral Hospital Insurance Trust Fund’. 


“Hospital Insurance Benefits for the Aged 
Under the Railroad Retirement Act 


“(g)(1) The Railroad Retirement Act of 
1987 is amended by adding after section 20 
of such Act the following new section: 


Hospital Insurance Benefits for the Aged 


“ ‘Sec, 21. (a) For the purposes of this 
section, and subject to the conditions here- 
inafter provided, the Board shall have the 
same authority to determine the rights of 
individuals described in subsection (b) of 
this section to have payments made on their 
behalf for insurance benefits consisting of 
inpatient hospital and related services with- 
in the meaning of title XVIII of the Social 
Security Act as the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare has under such title 
XVIII with respect to individuals to whom 
such title applies. The rights of individuals 
described in subsection (b) of this section to 
have payment made on their behalf for the 
services referred to in the next preceding 
sentence shall be the same as those of in- 
dividuals to whom title XVIII of the Social 
Security Act applies (in the absence of an 
election under section 1801(b) of that title 
to receive in full his monthly insurance 
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benefits under title II of such Act), and this 
section shall be administered by the Board 
as if the provisions of such title XVIII were 
applicable, the references to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare were to the 
Board, the references to the Federal Hospital 
Insurance Trust Fund were to the Railroad 
Retirement Account, the references to the 
United States or a State included Canada 
or a subdivision thereof, and the provisions 
of sections 1809 and 1814 of such title XVIII 
were not included in such title. For pur- 
poses of section 11, a determination with re- 
spect to the rights of an individual under 
this section shall, except in the case of a pro- 
vider of services, be considered to be a de- 
cision with respect to an annuity. 

“*(b) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, every individual who— 

“*(A) has attained age sixty-five, and 

“*(B) (i) is entitled to an annuity, or (ii) 
would be entitled to an annuity had he ceased 
compensated service and, in the case of a 
spouse, had such spouse’s husband or wife 
ceased compensated service, or (iii) had been 
awarded a pension under section 6, or (iv) 
bears a relationship to an employee which, 
by reason of section 3(e), has been, or would 
be, taken into account in calculating the 
amount of an annuity of such employee or 
his survivor, 
shall (unless such individual elects under 
subsection (g) of this section to receive his 
annuity or pension in full) be entitled to 
have payment made for the services referred 
to in subsection (a), and in accordance 
with the provisions of such subsection. The 
payments for services herein provided for 
shall be made from the Railroad Retirement 
Account (in accordance with, and subject to, 
the conditions applicable under section 
10(b) in making payment of other benefits) 
to the hospital, skilled nursing facility, or 
organization providing such services, includ- 
ing such services provided in Canada to in- 
dividuals to whom this subsection applies, 
but only to the extent that the amount of 
payments for services otherwise hereunder 
provided for an individual exceeds the 
amount payable for like services provided 
pursuant to the law in effect in the place in 
Canada where such services are furnished. 
For the purpose of this section, an individual 
shall be deemed entitled to an annuity under 
this Act for the month in which he died if 
he would have been entitled to such annuity 
for such month had he died in the next 
month, 

e No individual shall be entitled to 
have payment made for the same services, 
which are provided for in this section, un- 
der both this section and title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act. In any case in which 
an individual would, but for the preceding 
sentence, be entitled to haye payment for 
such services made under both this section 
and such title XVIII, payment for such serv- 
ices to which such individual is entitled shall 
be made in accordance with the procedures 
established pursuant to the next succeeding 
sentence, upon certification by the Board 
or by the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. It shall be the duty of the Board 
and such Secretary with respect to such cases 
jointly to establish procedures designed to 
minimize duplications of requests for pay- 
ment for services and of determinations and 
to assign administrative functions between 
them so as to promote the greatest facility, 
efficiency, and consistency of administration 
of this section and title XVIII of the Social 
Security Act; and, subject to the provisions 
of this subsection to assure that the rights 
of individuals under this section or title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act shall not be 
impaired or diminished by reason of the 
administration of this section and title XVIII 
of the Social Security Act. The procedures 
so established may be included in regula- 
tions issued by the Board and by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
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implement this section and such title XVIII, 
respectively. 

“(d) Any agreement entered into by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
pursuant to title XVIII of the Social Security 
Act shall be entered into on behalf of both 
such Secretary and the Board. The preced- 
ing sentence shall not be construed to limit 
the authority of the Board to enter on its own 
behalf into any such agreement relating to 
services provided in Canada or in any facility 
devoted primarily to railroad employees. 

e) A request for payment for services 
filed under this section shall be deemed to 
be a request for payment for services filed as 
of the same time under title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act, and a request for pay- 
ment for services filed under such title shall 
be deemed to be a request for payment for 
services filed as of the same time under this 
section. 

1) The Board and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall fur- 
nish each other with such information, rec- 
ords, and documents as may be considered 
necessary to the administration of this sec- 
tion or title XVIII of the Social Security Act. 

“*(g) The provisions of section 1801 of 
the Social Security Act other than subsec- 
tion (b)(5) thereof shall apply in the ad- 
ministration by the Board of this section in 
the same manner as if annuities and pen- 
sions under this Act were benefits under sec- 
tion 202 of the Social Security Act and the 
reference to the Secretary were a reference 
to the Board: Provided, That if after the 
reduction provided for in such section 1801 
the total of (i) the amount of a spouse's 
annuity which is subject to reduction by rea- 
son of such spouse’s rights to a monthly 
benefit under the Social Security Act and 
(ii) the amount of such monthly benefit, is 
less than such total was before the enact- 
ment of this section, the annuity of such 
spouse shall be increased by such an amount 
as would make such total equal to the total 
amount which was payable to such spouse 
before such enactment: Provided, That if 
an individual elects to receive cash benefits 
in full (instead of entitlement to hospital 
and related insurance benefits) under the 
provisions of section 1801 of the Social Secu- 
rity Act, he shall be conclusively presumed 
to haye made a similar election under this 
Act that shall be valid and shall be effective 
on the same date as the election under the 
Social Security Act, or if he makes such an 
election under this Act, he shall be conclu- 
sively presumed to have made a similar elec- 
tion under the Social Security Act that shall 
be valid (regardless of the provisions of sec- 
tion 1801(b) of such Act) and shall be effec- 
tive on the same date as the election under 
this Act: Provided, That if, in accordance 
with this subsection, an individual fails to 
make an election to receive an annuity (or 
pension) under this Act in full before the end 
of the period during which he could make 
such election and before the end of such 

he has not made an election under 
the provisions of section 1801(b) of the So- 
cial Security Act (to receive cash benefits 
under title II of such Act in full in lieu of 
hospital and related benefits), he shall (re- 
gardless of the provisions of section 1801 of 
the Social Security Act) not thereafter be 
permitted to make an election to receive cash 
benefits in full under section 202 (or 226) 
of the Social Security Act: And, provided fur- 
ther, That if an individual is entitled to 
monthly insurance benefits under section 
202 of the Social Security Act for any month, 


then his annuity (or pension) under this’ 


Act for such month shall not be reduced 
under this subsection. 

“*(h) Any overpayment with respect to in- 
patient hospital and related services fur- 
nished an individual shall be governed by 
the provisions of section 1816 of the Social 
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Security Act and treated as if it were an er- 
roneous payment of an annuity or pen- 
sion. 

„%) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Railroad Retirement Account 
from time to time such sums as the Board 
finds sufficient to cover— 

“*(1) the costs of payments made from 
such Account under this section, 

“*(2) the additional administrative ex- 
penses resulting from such payments, and 

(63) any loss of interest to such Ac- 
count resulting from such payments, 


in cases where such payments are not in- 
cludible in determinations under section 5 (k) 
(2) (A) (iii) of this Act, provided such pay- 
ments could have been made as a result of 
section 2(c) of the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1964 but for eligibility under sub- 
paragraph (B) of subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion.“ 


Amendment preserving relationship between 
Railroad Retirement and Old-Age, Sur- 
vivors, and Disability Insurance Systems 


“(2) Section 1(q) of such Act is amended 
by striking out ‘1961' and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘1964’. 

“(3)(a) The last sentence of section 50) 
of such Act is amended by inserting before 
the period at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: ‘except that this sentence shall not oper- 
ate to prevent the payment of an annuity 
to an individual for a month solely because 
during such month he ceases to be a “full- 
time student“. 

(b) Section 501) (1) (ii) of such Act is 
amended by inserting after ‘years of age’ 
the following: ‘, or shall be a full-time stu- 
dent and less than twenty-one years of age’. 

„(e) Section 5(1)(1) of such Act is fur- 
ther amended by inserting before the semi- 
colon at the end thereof the following: 
The term “full-time student” shall for the 
purposes of this section have the meaning 
ascribed to it by section 202(d)(8) of the 
Social Security Act, and the references to 
the Secretary therein shall be deemed to be 
references to the Board. For the purposes 
of subsection (e) of section 2, and subsection 
(b) of this section, a child who has attained 
the age of 18 years and who is not under a 
disability which began before the child at- 
tained age 18, shall be deemed not entitled 
to benefits under subsection (c) of this sec- 
tion’. 

“(4) Section 5(1) (9) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out ‘after 1958 is less than 
84.800“ and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: ‘after 1958 and before 1965 is 
less than $4,800, or for any calendar year 
after 1964 is less than $5,400’; and by strik- 
ing out ‘and $4,800 for years after 1958’, and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
‘$4,800 for years after 1958 and before 1965, 
and $5,400 for years after 1964’. 

“Financial Interchange Between Railroad Re- 
tirement Account and Federal Hospital In- 
surance Trust Fund 
“(5) Section 5(K) (2) 

amended— 

“(A) by striking out subparagraphs (A) 
and (B) and redesignating subparagraphs 
(C), O), and (E) as subparagraphs (A), 
(B), and (C), respectively; 

“(B) by striking out the second sentence 
and the last sentence of subdivision (i) of 
the subparagraph redesignated as subpara- 
graph (A) by subparagraph (A) of this para- 


graph; 

“(C) by adding at the end of the subpara- 
graph redesignated as subparagraph (A) by 
subparagraph (A) of this paragraph the fol- 
lowing new subdivision: 

“*(iii) At the close of the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1965, and each fiscal year there- 
after, the Board and the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare shall determine the 
amount, if any, which, if added to or sub- 
tracted from the Federal Hospital Insurance 


of such Act is 
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Trust Fund, would place such fund in the 
same position in which it would have been 
if service as an employee after December 31, 
1936, had been included in the term “em- 
ployment” as defined in the Social Security 
Act and in the Federal Insurance Contribu- 
tions Act. Such determination shall be made 
no later than June 15 following the close 
of the fiscal year. If such amount is to be 
added to the Federal Hospital Insurance 
Trust Fund the Board shall, within ten days 
after the determination, certify such amount 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for transfer 
from the Retirement Account to the Federal 
Hospital Insurance Trust Fund; if such 
amount is to be subtracted from the Federal 
Hospital Insurance Trust Fund, the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall, 
within ten days after the determination, 
certify such amount to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for transfer from the Federal Hos- 
pital Insurance Trust Fund to the Retire- 
ment Account. The amount so certified 
shall further include interest (at the rate 
determined under subparagraph (B) for the 
fiscal year under consideration) payable from 
the close of such fiscal year until the date 
of certification.’; 

“(D) by striking out ‘subparagraph (D) 
where it appears in the subparagraph re- 
designated as subparagraph (A) by sub- 
paragraph (A) of this paragraph, and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘subparagraph (B)’; 

“(E) by striking out ‘subparagraph (B) 
and (C)’ where it appears in the subpara- 
graph redesignated as subparagraph (B) by 
subparagraph (A) of this paragraph and in- 
— in lieu thereof ‘subparagraph (A)! 
an 

“(F) by amending the subparagraph re- 
designated as subparagraph (C) by subpara- 
graph (A) of this paragraph to read as 
follows: 

%) The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to transfer to the 
Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund, the Federal Disability Insurance 
Trust Fund, or the Federal Hospital Insur- 
ance Trust Fund from the Retirement Ac- 
count or to the Retirement Account from 
the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust 
Fund, the Federal Disability Insurance Trust 
Fund, or the Federal Hospital Insurance 
Trust Fund, as the case may be, such 
amounts as, from time to time, may be deter- 
mined by the Board and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare pursuant to 
the provisions of subparagraph (A), and 
certified by the Board or the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for transfer 
from the Retirement Account or from the 
Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund, the Federal Disability Insurance 
Trust Fund, or the Federal Hospital Insur- 
ance Trust Fund.“ 

“(6) (1) The amendments made by para- 
graph (5) of this subsection shall be effec- 
tive January 1, 1965. 

“(2) The amendments made by subdi- 
visions (a) and (b) of paragraph (3) of this 
subsection shall be effective with respect to 
annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1937 for months after the month in which 
this Act is enacted but only (except as pro- 
vided in the next sentence) on the basis of 
an application filed with the Board in or 
after the month in which this Act is enacted. 
In the case of an individual who was en- 
titled to an annuity under section 5 of the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 for the 
month in which this Act is enacted such 
amendments shall apply to annuities for 
months after the month in which this Act 
is enacted. 


“Studies and Recommendations 
n) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall carry on studies and de- 
velop recommendations to be submitted from. 
time to time to the Congress relating to (1) 
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the adequacy of existing facilities for health 
care for purposes of the program established 
by this section; (2) methods for encouraging 
the further development of efficient and eco- 
nomical forms of health care which are a 
constructive alternative to inpatient hospi- 
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tal care; (3) the feasibility of providing ad- 
ditional types of health insurance benefits 
within the financial resources provided by 
this section; and (4) the effects of cost shar- 
ing upon beneficiaries, hospitals, and the 
financing of the program. 
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Seven - dollar increase in old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance benefits 
“Src. 3. (a) Section 215 (a) of the Social 
Security Act is amended by striking out the 
table and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 


“ ‘Table for determining primary insurance amount and mavimum family benefits 


rimary insurance 
efit under 1939 
act, as modified 


(Primary (Maximum Primary insurance 
insurance family efit under 1939 
amount) benefits) act, as modified 
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62 93. 
63 94. 
64 96. 
65 97. 
66 99, 
67 100. 
68 102. 
69 103. 
70 105. 00 
71 106. 50 
72 - 108. 00 
73 109. 50 
74 111. 00 
75 112. 50 
76 114. 00 
77 115. 50 
78 117.00 
79 118, 50 
80 120. 00 
8¹ 124. 00 
82 120. 00 
83 131, 20 
8⁴ 135. 20 
85 139. 20 
86 142. 40 
87 146. 40 
88 150. 40 
89 164. 40 
90 157. 60 
91 161. 60 
92 165. 60 
93 168.80 
9⁴ 172. 80 
95 


III V 
(Maximum 
(Average monthly family 
wage) benefits) 


And the maxi- 
mum amount of 


pe average 
monthly w as 
A eater 


benefits payable 
subsec. (b)) is— (as provided in 
sec. 203(a)) on 
the basis of his 
oa 
employment: 
come shall be— 
$222 $225 $180.00 
226 230 184. 
231 235 188. 00 
236 239 191. 20 
240 244 195, 20 
245 249 199. 20 
250 253 202. 40 
254 258 206. 40 
259 263 210. 40 
264 267 213. 60 
268 272 217.60 
273 277 221.60 
278 281 224.80 
282 286 
287 291 
292 295 
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301 305 
306 309 
310 314 
315 319 
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“(b) Section 215(c) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 


sa Insurance Amount Under 1958 

‘Primary 21 

„(e) (1) For the purposes of column II 
of the table appearing in subsection (a) of 
this section, an individual's primary insur- 
ance amount shall be computed as provided 
in, and subject to the limitations specified 
in, (A) this section as in effect prior to the 
enactment of the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1964, and (B) the applicable provi- 
sions of the Social Security Amendments of 
1960. 

“*(2) The provisions of this subsection 
shall be applicable only in the case of an in- 
dividual— 

„A) who became entitled to benefits un- 
der section 202(a) or section 223, or died, 
prior to July 1965, and 


“*(B) to whom neither paragraph (4) nor 
paragraph (5) of subsection (b) is appli- 
cable.“ 

“(c)(1) Paragraph (2) of section 203 (a) 
of such Act is amended to read as follows: 

“*(2) when 2 or more persons were en- 
titled (without the application of section 
202 (J) (1) and section 223(b)) to monthly 
benefits under section 202 or 223 for June 
1965 on the basis of the wages and self-em- 
ployment income of such insured individual, 
such total of benefits shall not be reduced 
to less than the larger of— 

„A) the amount determined under this 
subsection without regard to this paragraph, 
or 

„(B) the amount determined under this 
subsection as in effect prior to the enactment 
of the Social Security Amendments of 1964 
plus $10.50.’ 


“(2) Paragraph (3) of such section 203(a) 
is repealed, 

“(d) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall apply with respect to monthly 
benefits under title II of the Social Security 
Act for months after, and with respect to 
lump-sum death payments under such title 
323232 ee ee ee 

“(e) If an individual was entitled to a 
disability insurance benefit under section 
223 of the Social Security Act of June 1965 
and became entitled to old-age insurance 
benefits under section 202(a) of such Act, 
or died, in July 1965, then, for purposes of 
section 215(a) (4) of the Social Security Act, 
as amended by this Act, the amount in col- 
umn IV of the table appearing in such sec- 
tion 215(a) for such individual shall be the 
amount in such column on the line on which 
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in column II appears his primary insurance 
amount (as determined under section 215 
(c) of such Act) instead of the amount in 
column IV equal to his disability insurance 
benefit. 

“On page 6, line 13, strike out ‘Sec. 3? and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘Src. 4.’. 

“On page 6, line 17, strike out ‘22’ and in- 
sert in lieu thereof ‘21’. 

“On page 7, line 15, strike out 22“ and in- 
sert in lieu thereof ‘21’. 

“On page 8, lines 3, 7, 16, and 22, strike 
out ‘22’ and insert in lieu thereof ‘21’. 

“On page 9, lines 11 and 15, strike out ‘22’ 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘21’. 

“On page 9, strike out everything begin- 
ning with line 17 and down to and including 
line 24 on page 10 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“*(8) For the purposes of this subsec- 
tion 

“*(A) A “full-time student” is an indi- 
vidual who (as determined by the Secretary 
in accordance with regulations prescribed by 
him) (i) has not received a high school di- 
ploma or its equivalent and (ii) is regularly 
attending a high school in pursuance of a 
course of study leading to a high school di- 
ploma or its equivalent or is regularly at- 
tending a school in pursuance of a course of 
vocational or technical training designed to 
fit him for employment, and (iii) is attend- 
ing such high school or other school on a 
full-time basis, as so determined by the Sec- 
retary in the light of the standards and 
practices of the institutions involved; ex- 
cept that no individual shall be considered 
a “full-time student” if he is paid by his 
employer while attending a school at the 
request, or pursuant to a requirement, of 
his employer. 

“*(B) Except to the extent provided in 
such regulations, an individual shall be 
deemed to be a full-time student during any 
period of nonattendance at a school at which 
he has been in full-time attendance if (1) 
such period is 4 calendar months or less and 
(i) he shows to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary that he intends to continue to be 
in full-time attendance at a school immedi- 
ately following such period, 

“*(C) A “high school” and a “school” are 
a school (1) which is operated or directly 
supported by the United States, or by any 
State or local government or political sub- 
division thereof, or () which has been ap- 
proved by a State or accredited by a State- 
recognized or nationally-recognized accredit- 
ing agency or body, or (ill) for which there 
is no such agency or body or which has been 
in operation an insufficient period of time 
for such approval or accreditation, but which 
is approved by the Secretary in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by him; except 
that such terms do not include any grade 
beyond grade 12.’ 

“On page 14, lines 11 and 18, strike out 
22 and insert in lieu thereof ‘21’, 

“On page 15, line 11, strike out ‘Szc. 4.’ and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘Skc. 5.’. 

“On page 20, strike out line 9 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 


“Transitional insured status for persons not 
meeting 6-quarters-of-coverage minimum’ 

“On page 20, line 10, strike out ‘Src. 5.’ 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘Sec. 6.“ 

“On page 21, lines 5 and 6, strike out ‘(and 
section 202(m) )’. 

“On page 22, line 5, strike out ‘202(b)’ and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘202(e)’. 

“On page 22, line 9, insert the following 
before the period: ‘on the basis of applica- 
tions therefor filed in or after the month in 
which this Act is enacted’. 

“On page 22, line 11, strike out ‘Src. 6.’ and 
Insert In lieu thereof ‘Src. 7.’. 

“On page 28, line 16, strike out ‘Src. 7.’ and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘Src. 8.’. 

“On 28, line 19, strike out ‘0.65’ and 


page 
insert in lieu thereof ‘0.67’. 
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“On page 28, line 23, strike out ‘0.4876’ and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘0.5025". 

“On page 29, line 2, strike out ‘Src. 8.’ and 
insert in lieu thereof Sxc. 9.. 

“On page 31, line 18, strike out ‘Src. 9.’ and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘Src. 10.’. 

“On page 37, line 8, strike out 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘Szc. 11.’. 

“On page 38, line 3, strike out 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘Src. 12.’. 

“On page 39, line 12, strike out ‘Src. 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘Src. 13.’. 

“On page 39, line 19, strike out 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘Sec. 14.’, 

“On page 39, line 24, strike out 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘Sec, 15.’. 

“On page 40, line 23, strike out 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘Src. 16.’. 

“On page 44, line 8, strike out 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘Src, 17.’. 

“On page 44, line 17, strike out ‘5.7’ and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘5.9’. 


‘Src. 10.’ 


‘Sec, 11.“ 
12. 
‘Sec. 13.’ 
‘Src. 14,’ 
‘Sec. 15.’ 


‘Src. 16.“ 


“On page 44, line 21, strike out ‘6’ and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘6.5’. 

“On page 45, line 3, strike out ‘6.8’ and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘7.1’. 

“On page 45, line 7, strike out ‘7.2’ and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘7.5’. 

“On page 45, line 19, strike out ‘3.8’ and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘3.9’. 

“On page 45, line 21, strike out ‘4’ and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘4.3’. 

“On page 46, line 3, strike out ‘4.5’ and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘4.7’. 

“On page 46, line 5, strike out ‘4.8’ and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘5’. 

“On page 46, line 17, strike out ‘3.8’ and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘3.9’. 

“On page 46, line 19, strike out ‘4’ and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘4.3’. 

“On page 46, line 21, strike out ‘4.5’ and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘4.7’. 

“On 46, line 24, strike out ‘4.8’ and 


insert in lieu thereof ‘5’. 

“On page 46, strike out everything begin- 
ning with line 25 and down to and including 
line 14 on page 47. 

“On page 47, line 15, strike out ‘(e)’ and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘(d)’. 

“Amend the title so as to read: ‘An Act 
to permit beneficiaries under the Federal 
Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance 
System aged 65 or over to elect to receive 
their cash benefits in full or to have hos- 
pital insurance with a deduction of $5 per 
month from their cash benefits, to increase 
benefits under that System, to provide child’s 
insurance benefits beyond age 18 while in 
high school, to provide widow’s benefits at 
age 60 on a reduced basis, to provide benefits 
for certain individuals not otherwise eligible 
at age 72, to improve the actuarial status of 
the Trust Funds, to extend coverage, and 
for other purposes.“ e 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore announced that on today, August 
14, 1964, he had signed the following en- 
rolled bills which had previously been 
signed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives: 

S. 927. An act to amend title 12 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, in order to re- 
move certain limitations with respect to war 
risk insurance issued under the provisions 
of such title; 

S. 1451. An act to amend section 41(a) 
of the Trading With the Enemy Act; 

S. 1627. An act to enable the United 
States to contribute its share of the expenses 
of the International Commission for Super- 
vision and Control in Laos as provided in 
article 18 of the protocol to the declaration 
on the neutrality of Laos; 

S. 2318. An act to amend the joint resolu- 
tion approved August 20, 1958, granting the 
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consent of Congress to the several States to 
negotiate and enter into compacts for the 
purpose of promoting highway traffic safety; 

H.R. 5044. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for a mutual aid 
plan for fire protection by and for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and certain adjacent com- 
munities in Maryland and Virginia, and for 
other purposes”; 

H.R. 5337. An act to increase the 
pay for educational employees of the public 
schools of the District of Columbia who are 
on leave of absence for educational improve- 
ment, and for other purposes; 

H.R, 6350. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act for the regulation of the 
practice of dentistry in the District of 
Columbia, and for the protection of the 
people from empiricism in relation thereto”, 
approved June 6, 1892, as amended; 

H.R, 7301. An act to amend section 341 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, relating 
to collapsible corporations, and to amend 
section 543(a)(2) of such code, relating to 
the inclusion of rents in personal holding 
company income; 

H.R. 7441. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to re- 
moye dangerous or unsafe buildings and 
parts thereof, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved March 1, 1899, as amended; and 

H.R. 9653. An act to extend the authority 
of the Postmaster General to enter into 
leases of real property for periods not ex- 
ceeding 30 years, and for other purposes, 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, August 14, 1964, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S. 927. An act to amend title 12 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, in order to re- 
move certain limitations with respect to war 
risk insurance issued under the provisions 
of such title; 

S. 1451. An act to amend section 41(a) of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act; 

8.1627. An act to enable the United States 
to contribute its share of the expenses of the 
International Commission for Supervision 
and Control in Laos as provided in article 18 
of the protocol to the declaration on the neu- 
trality of Laos; and 

S. 2318. An act to amend the joint resolu- 
tion approved August 20, 1958, granting the 
consent of Congress to the several States to 
negotiate and enter into compacts for the 
purpose of promoting highway traffic safety. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF GERALD J. WEBER, TO BE 
U.S. DISTRICT JUDGE, WESTERN 
DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I desire to give notice that a pub- 
lic hearing has been scheduled for Fri- 
day, August 21, 1964, at 10:30 a.m., in 
room 2228, New Senate Office Building, 
on the nomination of Gerald J. Weber, 
of Pennsylvania, to be U.S. district 
judge, western district of Pennsylvania, 
vice John W. McIlvaine, deceased. i 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
re representations as may be perti- 
nent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
ston], the Senator from Pennsylyania 
[Mr. Scott], and myself, as chairman. 
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U.S. TROOPS AND PLANES IN THE 
CONGO 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, yester- 
day’s announcement that the United 
States is sending 4 Air Force trans- 
ports and 106 American fighting men, in- 
cluding 40 paratroopers, to the Congo 
arouses my apprehension and raises a 
number of serious and fundamental 
questions. 

I should like to know what this means 
in terms of our present and future com- 
mitment to this strife-torn area. Is this 
but the first of a series of steps which 
ultimately will lead to a heavy commit- 
ment of men and materiel? Will it be 
followed by others which gradually will 
escalate our efforts, so that ultimately 
we shall be involved in another unde- 
clared war, such as that in Vietnam? 

What is our policy with respect to this 
matter? What moral or legal commit- 
ments do we have which make it neces- 
sary or advisable that we so involve our- 
selves? I am not aware of any treaty 
commitments which require the United 
States to take this action. We are not 
party to a SEATO-type agreement in- 
volving the Congo. 

The press reports about this move 
state that the planes will be used to 
transport Congolese troops to combat 
areas, and that the Army personnel will 
be used to protect our equipment and 
property. It is clear, then, that once 
again we are involving ourselves in some- 
one else’s fighting in a far-off land. We 
took this step just 43 days after the 
U.N.’s peacekeeping forces were with- 
drawn. 

While we furnished troop transport 
planes for use in the Congo some months 
ago, at least that was part of an overall 
United Nations operation. Clearly, that 
is not the case now. 

Let us be realistic about this situa- 
tion. Regardless of the announced rea- 
son for the dispatch of our forces, these 
Army and Air Force men will wear the 
uniforms of their services. They carry 
our flag. The U.S. flag accompanies our 
military personnel wherever they go, and 
our flag protects them. If they trans- 
port men or supplies to a combat area, 
we can be sure that they will encounter 
hostile fire. If and when they are fired 
upon—as almost certainly they will be— 
that will be equivalent to firing upon the 
flag of the United States. 

To me, this situation is fraught with 
potential danger and the possibility of 
serious involvement. Today, we are pro- 
viding transport service. I cannot but 
wonder whether the next step will be 
the function of advising and training 
the Government forces, in the style fol- 
lowed in South Vietnam, so that ulti- 
mately our men will be fighting and dy- 
ing in combat. 

This, Mr. President, is a basic and 
fundamental policy question. I, for one, 
hope we shall not become committed on 
a piecemeal basis to the extent that we 
are in other areas around the world. I 
strongly oppose letting the Congo be- 
come an African Vietnam. 

Congress is entitled to be advised of 
the full significance of this serious first 
step. While this is a first step, Congress 
and the American people are entitled to 
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know the full facts. What is our pol- 
icy? What is the justification for that 
policy? What steps are likely to follow? 
I hope the questions I have raised will 
be answered soon. 

Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, it is with 
deep regret that I find myself unable to 
concur in the views just now expressed by 
the able Senator from Mississippi. 

In my judgment, the purpose of send- 
ing the transport planes to the Congo 
has been made abundantly clear by the 
President and by the Secretary of State. 
The United States has been in the Congo 
for several years, doing its best to pre- 
serve order there, to prevent the infil- 
tration of Communist influence, and to 
help this recently freed nation get its 
feet on the ground, maintain law and 
order, and become a member of the 
family of nations. 

Of course, I have no objections to hav- 
ing Congress receive any information 
which may be desirable or necessary in 
order to enable it more fully to know 
just what is going on; but I rise to sup- 
port the action of the President and of 
the Secretary of State and of the Sec- 
retary of Defense in sending these planes 
to the Congo. 

U.S. planes have been transporting 
United Nations troops and Congolese 
troops, and have been ferrying supplies 
to the Congo for several years. So this 
is not at all a first step; it is but a con- 
tinuation of a well-established policy. 

So I commend the administration for 
the action it has taken. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I see 
nothing inconsistent between the ques- 
tions raised by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. STENNIS] and the points made 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK]. In short, Ido not want the ad- 
ministration to reverse its course and to 
recall its planes from the Congo, or to 
give us an accounting before it sends 
them, and in that way to “telegraph” its 
diplomatic activities. 

In my opinion, an excellent case can 
be made for the extension of our activi- 
ties to another country, because the gen- 
eral feeling is that our interest in the 
Congo for the moment has been phased 
out at the time when the United Nations 
troops were withdrawn. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] is quite 
correct in saying that our planes were 
used in transporting United Nations 
troops in the Congo, and it was under- 
stood that the use of our planes was to 
be terminated when the United Nations 
forces left the Congo. 

However, a new situation now exists 
inthe Congo. Mr. Tshombe—with whom 
there was a great deal of trouble, be- 
fore—has returned to the Congo, and 
now is in a position of national leader- 
ship. Of course we do not take the posi- 
tion that we do not want him to do a 
good job. 

If it is said that the use of our trans- 
ports in the Congo represents a new 
step in connection with our activities in 
that country, either unilaterally or in 
connection with the United Nations, I 
point out that the developments in that 
country clearly demonstrate the com- 
mencement there of a new phase. The 
best course in connection with our op- 
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erations—whether in Taiwan or, re- 
cently, in the Gulf of Tonkin—is fol- 
lowed when the President takes the 
country into his confidence, and the 
country backs his policy, and the Con- 
gress fully backs his policy, with tre- 
mendous confidence in the President, for 
in such situations the entire country 
knows the line of policy being followed, 
even though the people may not know 
the details. 

It is on this basis that I support the 
policy now referred to—namely, the 
sending of transport planes to the Congo 
and the beginning of giving help which 
is required there at once. I also support 
the effort to lay the policy we shall pur- 
sue in connection with that country, 
especially our objectives, before the 
American people and the Congress, so 
that it may receive the universality of 
support which always gives our policy 
the greatest substance and the greatest 
chance of success. 


FORTY-SEVEN PAGES OF 
ANTIPOVERTY 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, the 
administration’s so-called antipoverty 
bill is now beyond the purview of the 
Senate. But nevertheless, I should like 
to call to my colleagues’ attention a re- 
cent column by Mr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
whose trenchant wit and commentary 
grace the pages of a great many Ameri- 
can newspapers. 

As Mr. Jones notes: 

The bill occupies 47 pages and, like Venus, 
it is surrounded by thick clouds of vapor 
and shines brightly. 


After several paragraphs of percep- 
tive observations and revealing fact, Mr. 
Jones asks: e 

What is this but carte blanche for a new 
Federal giveaway? 


Mr. President, I ask that the column 
by Jenkin Lloyd Jones be printed at 
this point in the Record as a contribu- 
tion to the many who support the bill 
understood by so few. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ANTIPOVERTY BILL RUNS 47 PacEs—EvERY- 
BODY TALKS ABOUT JOHNSON PLAN BUT 
Few Have Reap H.R. 10440 

(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 

Tolstoy's War and Peace” is a classic that 
everybody talks about but that not many 
people have read. The same goes for House 
bill 10440, the bill under which Pres- 
ident Johnson intends to wage his much- 
heralded war on poverty. 

The bill occupies 47 pages and, like Venus, 
it is surrounded by thick clouds of vapor and 
shines brightly. Among many other things, 
it seems to be a land reform measure unique 
in American history. Under its provisions 
American taxpayers will go far toward buy- 
ing farms for people who think they would 
like to farm. 

Section 302 provides for grants (i.e., gifts) 
of up to $1,500 to low-income rural families 
for purchasing farms, reducing mortgages 
on existing farms, or “to finance nonagricul- 
tural enterprises which will enable such 
families to supplement their income.” 

There will also be offered 15-year loans of 
up to $2,500 per family. This will be in ad- 
dition to loans presently available under 
other Federal programs, But that’s not all. 
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Section 303 calls for Federal assistance for 
“family farm development corporations.” 
Such corporations will buy land, divide it 
into family sized farms, build farm build- 
ings, fences, etc., and sell it “at appraised 
value when used for agricultural purposes.” 

In many States. “appraised value” for tax 

runs 30 percent or less of actual 
value; But Uncle Sam will take care of that, 
too. For subsection (d) says: “The Direc- 
tor is authorized to make grants to such cor- 
porations in amounts sufficient to make up 
the deficiency between the cost of the farms 
and the net proceeds received from the sale 
of such farms.” 

What this all seems to mean is that while 
citizen A, if he wants a farm, must make his 
own downpayment and borrow the rest at 
commercial rates; citizen. B, being deemed 
underprivileged; will get a Government gift 
of the downpayment, plus a loan, plus a sale 
price below cost. ’ 

With the Nation already suffering from & 
glut of farm produce, much of which must 
be purchased by the taxpayers to rot or be 
given away, it remains to be seen how much 
the national economy will be improved by 
creating thousands of new Government- 
subsidized family farms for the benefit of 
those who haven't been able to make the 
grade otherwise. 

Section 411 on page 29 carries a curious 
proposal to make loans to employers who will 
agree to hire more men. It would lend up 
to $10,000 multiplied by the number of new 
jobs. The new jobs are to be filled (the bill 
reads) by “persons not already employed by 
the borrower, a majority of whom will be 
recruited from among the long-term unem- 
ployed and members of low-income families.” 

This seems to mean that an employer 
wanting to build a $100,000 plant can get his 
money at Treasury rates if he hires six job- 
less people at minimum wages and another 
four men away from some other employer. 

If you like shotguns filled with fine bird- 
shot you might enjoy section 602 (k) and (1) 
as follows: 

“The Director is authorized to, notwith- 
standing any other provision of law relating 
to the acquistion, handling, or disposal of 
real or personal property by the United 
States, deal with, complete, rent, renovate, 
modernize, or sell for cash or credit at his 
discretion any properties acquired by him 
in connection with loans, participations, and 
guarantees made by him pursuant to titles 
III (programs to combat poverty in rural 
areas) and IV (employment in investment in- 
centives) of this Act; 

“To collect or compromise all obligations 
to or held by him and all legal or equitable 
rights accruing to him in connection with 
the payment of obligations until such obliga- 
tions may be referred to the Attorney Gen- 
eral for suit or collection.” 

If this is the English language these pas- 
sages exempt the Director from all existing 
laws governing the handling of U.S. property 
plus granting him the privilege of com- 
promising,” i.e., forgiving, part or all of loans 
advanced in good faith by the U.S. Govern- 
ment until such time as these loans “may 
be,” not “must be,” referred to the Attorney 
General for collection. 

What is this but carte blanche for a new 
Federal giveaway? 

There’s a lot more in this bill, including 
the stirring windup on page 47, calling for 
an appropriation of $962,500,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1965 “and thereafter 
brenn 

“War on Poverty.“ It's a terrific slogan, 
particularly in an election year. It puts 
doubters under the unenviable suspicion of 
being in favor of poverty. f 

But if you haven't read H.R. 10440 ask your 
Congressman for a copy. If you show enough 
interest. maybe he'll read it—himself. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SALINGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF SENATOR WIL- 
LIAM PROXMIRE 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, to- 
day, August 14, 1964, completes a period 
of a full 7 years which the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmrre] has 
answered every one of the 618 rollcalls 
in the Senate without missing a single 
one. That is an amazing achievement. 

In addition to answering every rollcall 
and faithfully pursuing his duties in 
the Senate, as Senators can all attest 
from the number of important amend- 
ments which he has proposed and the 
issues for which he has fought on the 
floor of the Senate and the thorough 
way in which he has prepared himself 
for those encounters, he has returned 
to Wisconsin every single weekend this 
year. Last year he spent 45 weekends in 
his State. By count he shook hands with 
at least 300,000 people last year, He 
sets the goal of talking with and shaking 
hands with at least 1,000 people a day 
when he is in Wisconsin. 

Senators who try to be industrious in 

the pursuit of their duties often find 
that people will criticize them for not 
being in Washington when they are in 
their own States; and when we are here 
we are criticized for not being in our 
respective States. No Senator has sur- 
passed the Senator from Wisconsin in 
earrying out both functions of intelli- 
gently representing his State—and, in- 
deed, the Nation—and at the same time 
reporting back to his constituency and 
getting the views of his constituents so 
as to be more effective. 

I congratulate the Senator from Wis- 
consin on this occasion for his amazing 
attendance record. At the same time, 
he has more than carried out his respon- 
sibilities to his constituents. 


HUBERT H. HUMPHREY FELLOW- 
SHIP IN POLITICAL SCIENCE ES- 
TABLISHED AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
think Members of the Senate will be 
pleased to learn that there has recently 
been established at the University of 
Minnesota an endowed Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey fellowship in political science. 
The Humphrey fellowship endowment 
fund was created by a group of private 
citizens in honor of our majority whip 
and Minnesota’s senior Senator. Those 
of us who have known Senator Hum- 
PHREY over the years can testify that the 
establishment of an endowed fellowship 
in his name is highly appropriate. Those 
who hold the fellowship will not only be 
materially helped; they will surely be 
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inspired by the example of tor Hum- 
PHREY’s spirited leadership in education, 
municipal administration, and national 
legislation. 7 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement concerning the 
Hubert H. Humphrey fellowship be print - 
ed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Establishment of an endowed Hubert H. 
Humphrey fellowship in political science at 
the University of Minnesota and selection 
of the first fellowship recipient were an- 
nounced today (Friday, July 3) by Prof. 
Charles H. Mclaughlin, chairman of the 
university’s political science. department. 

The Humphrey fellowship endowment 
fund, which now totals $52,000, was created 
through the generosity of a group of private 
citizens in honor of U.S. Senator HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY, of Minnesota. The Senate ma- 
jority whip is a political science graduate of 
the university and once served as a teach- 
ing assistant in the school’s political science 
department, Senator HUMPHREY received a 
bachelor of arts degree, magna cum laude, 
from the university in 1939. 

Appointed as the first Hubert H. Humphrey 
fellow is Theodore W. Meckstroth, 24, Lew- 
iston, Idaho, a university graduate student 
in political science 

The $2,500 fellowship awarded to Meck- 
stroth will provide for a year of study in 
political science in the university’s gradu- 
ate school during the 1964-65 academic year. 

Professor McLaughlin said the Humphrey 
fellowship committee plans to build up the 
fund so that several fellowships can be 
awarded each year out of interest from the 
endowment. 

The fellowships will be awarded to espe- 
cially able graduate students majoring in 
political science. Preference will be given 
to a student who already has demonstrated 
exceptional ability in one or more years of 
graduate study in political science and who 
is a candidate for the doctor of philosophy 
degree, according to Professor McLaughlin. 

Cochairmen of the Hubert H. Humphrey 
fellowship committee are the Honorable 
(Mrs.) Eugenie Anderson, Red Wing; Minn., 
U.S. Minister to Bulgaria, and Jay Phillips, 
2345 Kennedy Street NE., Minneapolis. Vice 
chairman is David J, Winton, 3100 West Lake 
Street, Minneapolis. 

The fellowship endowment fund is ad- 
ministered by the university. Appointment 
of fellows is made by the university's grad- 
uate school upon nomination by the political 
science department. 

Professor McLaughlin noted that Senator 
HUMPHREY, who has served in the U.S. Sen- 
ate since 1948, began his study of policies at 
the University of Minnesota, and, while still 
a student, entered local politics and began 
laying plans for a political career. His spe- 
cial fields of study were the objects of demo- 
cratic government and the methods of party 
politics. 

After his graduation from the university in 
1939, HUMPHREY went to the University of 
Louisiana to study for the master of arts 
degree, which he received in 1940. He re- 
turned to Minnesota the following year to 
do graduate work in political science. He 
held teaching assistantships at both the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and Louisiana State 
University while doing graduate study. In 
1943-44, he taught courses in government at 
Macalester College, St. Paul, as a visiting pro- 
fessor of political science. 

Senator HUMPHREY was active in fusing the 
Democratic and Parmer-Labor Parties in Min- 
nesota before his senatorial career, and he 
served as mayor of the city of Minneapolis 
from 1945 to 1948. r 
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The Senator, assistant majority leader in 
the Senate, has long been a leader in promot- 
ing civil rights legislation and ‘directed the 
recent successful campaign to pass the ‘civil 
rights bill in the Senate. Among honors he 
has received are the University of Minnesota 
Outstanding Achievement Award and the 
Congressional Distinguished Service Award 
of the American Political Science Association. 

Meckstroth, the university’s first, Hubert 
H: Humphrey fellow, is working toward com- 
pletion. in December of work for the master 
of arts degree. Aiming toward a college or 
university teaching career, he plans to con- 
tinue study after December for the doctor of 
philosophy degree in political science. He 
has been enrolled as a graduate student and 
has served as a teaching assistant in political 
science at the university-since the fall of 
1962. His chief fields of study are compara- 
tive government, political theory and be- 
havior.. His minors are sociology and an- 
thropology. 

The son of Mr. and Mrs, OC. W. Meckstroth, 
of Lewiston, Idaho, Meckstroth lives at 1610 
Fifth Street South, Minneapolis, while at- 
tending the university. He received a bache- 
lor of arts degree in 1962 from Whitman Col- 
lege, Walla Walla, Wash., graduating with 
honors. At Whitman College, he held an 
Edward A, Paddock scholarship and received 
the Chester C. Maxey Award in political 
science. 


FIRST ANNUAL GOVERNORS’ CON- 
FERENCE ON THE NATIONAL 
OCEANOGRAPHIC PROGRAM 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, yesterday 
at the initiation of the Honorable J. Mil- 
lard Tawes, Governor of Maryland, the 
First Annual Governors’ Conference on 
the National Oceanographic Program 
was held at the U.S. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md. Maryland has always 
had a sea-linked tradition. With a coast- 
line totaling 3,190 miles, including the 
unsurpassed Chesapeake Bay, the busy 
port of Baltimore, which is the second 
largest in the Nation, and the greatest 
naval institution in the world, the U.S. 
Naval Academy, it was most appropriate 
that this first conference be held in 
Maryland. 

Mr. President, the recurrent theme 
running through this conference was 
that this country’s efforts in the field of 
oceanographic sciences must be greatly 
expanded. Although the conference was 
called to “highlight the opportunities 
and programs related to nondefense as- 
pects of oceanography,” it is neverthe- 
less clear that one cannot separate the 
defense aspects from the nondefense as- 
pects. From all sources the facts are 
clear that the Soviet Union is embarked 
on an extensive oceanographic program. 
I warn my colleagues that unless we move 
full speed ahead in this program, we are 
going to experience an oceanographic 
sputnik. I ask unanimous consent that 
yesterday’s program together with a 
summation of the proceedings be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the program 
and summation were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE GOVERNOR'S CONFERENCE ON THE 

NATIONAL OCEANOGRAPHIC PROGRAM 
PURPOSE 


The Governor’s conference on the national 
oceanographic program will highlight the op- 


portunities and programs related to non- 
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defense aspects of oceanography. Speakers 
from both industry and government will 
discuss specific projects in this rapidly ex- 
panding field. There will be adequate op- 
portunity for discussion from the floor in 
order to achieve a frank interchange of views 
between government and industry. 

Maryland, both because of its maritime 
tradition and proximity to Washington, plans 
to hold this conference hereafter on an an- 
nual basis. 

It is expected that this conference will be 
& major forum for the exposition and de- 
velopment of national oceanographic policy, 

Place: New assembly hall, U.S. Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md. 

Time: August 13, 1964. 

Registration: 5 to 7 p.m., August 12, Offi- 
cers Club, Naval Academy. (Hospitality hour 
hosted by Naval Institute) (or) 8:30 a.m., 
August 13, New Assembly Hall, Naval Acad- 
emy. 

Registration fee: $10. 


PROGRAM 


At 8:30 a.m.: Registration, new assembly 
hall, U.S. Naval Academy. 

At 9 a.m.: Call to order, Dr. G. Russell 
Tatum, conference chairman, president, 
Vitro Laboratories, Silver Spring, Md. 

Welcome to the U.S. Naval Academy, Rear 
Adm. C. S. Minter, Jr., Superintendent. 

Welcome to Maryland, the Honorable J. 
Millard Tawes, Governor of Maryland. 

Keynote address, Dr. Donald F. Hornig, Di- 
rector, Office of Science and Technology, Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President. 

10:15 a.m.: Panel: The Federal oceano- 
graphic program. 

Moderator: Mr. Robert Abel, Secretary, In- 
teragency Committee on Oceanography. 

Instrumentation: Mr, Gilbert Jaffe, Direc- 
tor, Naval Oceanographic Instrumentation 
Center. 

Fisheries: Dr. J. L, McHugh, Assistant Di- 
rector for Biological Research, Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, 

Environmental Control: Dr. Sidney R. 
Galler, head, Biology Branch, Office of Naval 
Research. 

Oceanographic Engineering: Rear Adm. Ed- 
ward C. Stephan, US. Navy, retired, Union 
Carbide Corp. 

Control Engineering: Mr. Joseph Caldwell, 
Director of Research, Coastal Engineering Re- 
search Center, U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. 

Pollution: Mr. R. L, O'Connell, Chief, 
Chesapeake Field Station, U.S, Public Health 
Service. 

Mineral Resources: Mr. John Padan, Inter- 
agency Committee on Oceanography. 

At 12:30 p.m.: Luncheon, Midshipmen's 
Mess. 

At 1:30 p.m.: Panel: The Future of Indus- 
trial Research in the National Oceangraphic 


Moderator: Dr. Donald W. Pritchard, di- 
rector, Chesapeake Bay Institute, the Johns 
Hopkins University. 

Deep Submergence Program: Dr. John P. 
Craven, Chief Scientist, Special Projects Of- 
fice, Department of the Navy. 

Fisheries: Mr. John J. Supple, Vice Presi- 
dent, Maryland Tuna Corp. 

Transportation: Mr. Frank A. Nemec, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Lykes Bros. Steam- 
ship Co. 

Legislation: Mr, John M. Drewry, Chief 
Counsel, House Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

At 4 p.m.: Open discussion. 

At 5 p,m.: Adjournment. 

The Governor's conference on the national 
oceanographic program, sponsored by Goyer- 
nor's science resources advisory board in co- 
operation with Maryland Department of Eco- 
nomic Development, U.S. Naval Academy, U.S. 
Naval Institute, Interagency Committee on 
Oceanography, 
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CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 


Dr. G. R. Tatum, president, Vitro Labora- 
tories, chairman. 

Mr. Robert Abel, Interagency Committee 
on Oceanography. 

Comar. R. T. E. Bowler, Jr., U.S. Navy, re- 
tired, US. Naval Institute. 

Mr. J. H. Clotworthy, Westinghouse Corp. 

Mr. O. E. Cunningham, Vitro Laboratories. 

Dr. Sydney Galler, Office of Naval Research. 

Mr, Victor Harris, Autonetics, a division of 
North American Aviation. 

Mr. John H. Jorgenson, National Security 
Industrial Association. 

Dr. John Lyman, Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries. 

Dr. Donald W. Pritchard, Cheasapeake Bay 
Institute, Johns Hopkins University. 

SUMMATION OF THE OCEANOGRAPHIC 
CONFERENCE 

The morning topic was “The Federal 
Oceanographic Program” and featured the 
following areas: 


INSTRUMENTATION 


Instruments are the key to ocean knowl- 
edge, for all oceanographic facts require 
measurements. Generally our instruments 
are not adequate, not sufficiently accurate, 
and there exists a complete lack of stand- 
ardization, Tellingly, it was stated that bet- 
ter than 50 percent of the new industrial 
products fail. It is most important we move 
ahead in this area since we now have some 
ships available, but not equipped. 


FISHERIES 


Many major problems of the fishing indus- 
try could be solved by additional break- 
through in oceanographic science, Three 
areas in particular need further study, 
namely: (1) The search for better location 
methods to make the catching of fish easier; 
(2) the improvement of methods of making 
fish available to the consumer in the best 
possible condition; (3) the securing of the 
highest sustainable yield. 

ENVIRONMENTAL CONTROL 

Discussed in this area was the problem of 
the necessity for control of marine life which 
might adversely affect the Navy’s mission. 
Examples cited showed how noise of marine 
life could result in acoustic problems and 
how large fish have created target problems. 


CONTROL ENGINEERING 


The three areas of great concern to the 
Corps of Engineers were discussed. They are 
navigation, flood control, and shore stability, 
Obviously the corps encourages oceano- 
graphic efforts. 

POLLUTION 

The development of a comprehensive pro- 
gram for the control of water pollution is 
necessary with our rapidly growing popula- 
tion. Every possible step must be taken to 
insure that our posterity will enjoy sufficient 
and safe water. 

MINERAL RESOURCES 

Scientists agree that treasures abound in 
the ocean floor. However, sufficient data is 
lacking to enable corporations to justify min- 
ing ventures to stockholders. Presently there 
are only two companies involved. In addi- 
tion industry is concerned over the legal 
question of who owns the ocean floor. 

In the afternoon a panel discussed the 
future of industrial research in the national 
oceanographic program, highlighting the fol- 
lowing areas: 

DEEP SUBMERGENCE PROGRAM 


The historic importance of seapower was 
stressed. The recent crisis in southeast Asia 
again emphasizes the importance of naval 
power. The principles employed in commer- 
cial oceanography are not necessarily dis- 
similar to military needs. 
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FISHERIES 


The role of oceanography in a hungry 
world was discussed. Seventy percent of the 
world’s population is without adequate food. 
Starvation may even occur in the midst of 
plenty if there is a deficient intake of pro- 
tein. The United States must modernize if 
we desire to compete with foreign nations. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The extensive effort of the Soviet Union 
in the field of oceanography was emphasized. 
Attention was called to the rapidly growing 
Russian fishing fleet. Warning was given 
that a lack of centralized direction impedes 
the U.S. effort, since Everybody's business 
is nobody’s business.” Three steps were rec- 
ommended: 

(1) Establishment of oceanographic in- 
stitute which would coordinate and direct all 
U.S. activity. Duties would include plan- 
ning, budgeting, data process analysis, and 
reporting to Congress. 

(2) Correspond with other nations in the 
field of oceanography. It seems clear that 
Russia is keenly aware of all our efforts, but 
our knowledge or their efforts is question- 
able. 

(3) Use of industry for data collecting 
should be expanded and the equipping of our 
merchant fleet with equipment which will 
enable them to collect data on their journeys 
is vital. 


TRAFFIC COURTS SHOULD EDUCATE 
WHILE THEY ADJUDICATE 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, recently 
there appeared in the August District of 
Columbia’ Bar Association Journal, an 
article by the Honorable George D. Neil- 
son, judge of the District of Columbia 
Court of General Sessions, entitled 
“Traffic Courts Should Educate While 
They Adjudicate.” Judge Neilson has a 
distinguished record of service both as a 
member of the bar and on the bench. 
He was one of the founders of the popu- 
lar Washington television show, “Traffic 
Court” which appears weekly on NBC- 
TV. The judge, himself, appears regu- 
larly as the traffic judge during this pro- 
gram. In addition, he has traveled 
extensively across the Nation lecturing 
on the traffic problems facing this coun- 
try. Judge Neilson’s comments should 
be read by everyone and his insights into 
the problem might help to eliminate the 
traffic casualties which yearly plague our 
highways. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article by Judge Neilson may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRAFFIC Courts SHOULD EDUCATE WHILE THEY 
ADJUDICATE 
(By Hon. George D, Neilson) 

“He’s not normally a fast driver or a show- 
off. He’s just not that sort of boy atall. He 
has a fine character. He is a responsible 
person.” 

This statement is typical of many heard 
daily by judges and police alike from coast 
to coast. Yet in this actual case, as the facts 
disclosed, the life of an innocent lawyer was 
suddenly snuffed out. His only mistake was 


being at a particular intersection after mid- 
night when the tragic accident occurred. 

This normally responsible person, a teen- 
ager of 18, admitted to the police going 70 
miles an hour before the crash. “I guess I 
was just showing off,” he said. 
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What caused this normally responsible per- 
son to lose all sense of responsibility and to 
disregard completely the safety of himself, 
two other teenagers in the car with him, the 
public in general, and the deceased in par- 
ticular? 

Until society can find the answer to this 
question and then do something about it, the 
tragic loss of human life and personal prop- 
erty will continue unabated. 

What can the law-enforcement branch of 
government do about it? More specifically, 
what can the police and the courts do about 
it? Are they now meeting their responsi- 
bility to the public? Do their programs 
utilize to the maximum degree the power and 
force of (1) education, and (2) penalties? 
No traffic safety program which takes lightly 
either one of these factors can succeed. The 
court in times past has not always fully 
realized the importance and made use of 
enlightened education in the field of traffic 
safety. Also, the method and extent of pen- 
alties has not always provided the deterrent 
which could reasonably be expected. 

The maximum public good calls for an in- 
telligent use of a combination of education 
and sanctions. Only in this way can the pub- 
lic image of the court be maintained at the 
highest possible level. The respect of the 
public is an absolute requisite if the court is 
to command the leadership it so rightly 
deserves in the worthy cause of saving pre- 
cious human lives. Traffic court does do just 
that if it is an enlightened court meting out 
justice evenly, fairly, and consistently. 


RIGHTS OF PERSONS COMING BEFORE THE COURT 


It is imperative that every person coming 
to traffic court be fully aware of his rights. 
This can be done orally or in writing. He 
should be advised that he has: 

1. The right to retain counsel of his own 
choice or he may request the judge to ap- 
point an attorney to represent him if he 
is financially unable to retain one. 

2. The right as a defendant to plead guilty 
or not guilty with an explanation as to any 
violation for which he has been charged. 

3. The right as a defendant to demand a 
jury trial in certain cases allowed by law. 

4. The right to request a continuance in 
order to subpena witness, retain a lawyer, 
or allow sufficient time to prepare his case for 
trial. 

5. The right of the defendant to testify or 
not to testify in his own defense. 

6. The right to cross-examine witnesses 
for the Government, and after the Govern- 
ment has rested its case, to testify himself 
and call witnesses in his own behalf. 

7. The right, if in doubt as to whether he 
is guilty or not guilty, to enter a plea of 
“not guilty” and let the government prove its 
case against him. 

8. He should further be advised that if 
he is found guilty and receives a fine, his 
collateral will be applied to whatever fine 
he receives. If he receives a suspended sen- 
tence, his collateral will be returned to him, 
but under the point system he will receive 
points against him, even though he may have 
received a suspended sentence or is released 
under personal bond. If a defendant is found 
not guilty, his total collateral will be re- 
turned to him. 

Failure to make certain that every person 
coming before the court fully understands his 
rights will, in the long run, prove disastrous 
to the courts itself and to the cause of 
safety, which is a primary obligation of the 
court. To adequately protect the rights of 
the individual and to assure him a fair and 
impartial trial will bring to the court that 
high degree of respect which it should always 
command. When the defendant knows and 
fully understands his rights, and is accorded 
a fair and courteous trial, he will leave court 
with a better attitude. This invariably will 
be reflected in his cooperation in the obser- 
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vance of all traffic laws and in a courteous 
attitude toward other drivers on the 
highways. 


MANY TRAFFIC VIOLATIONS ARE SERIOUS 
OFFENSES 


In his excellent article, “A Criminology of 
Traffic Offenses,” appearing in the Septem- 
ber issue of Federal Probation, Judge Wolf 
Middendorff, of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, vividly points out that automobile 
drivers commit many serious offenses, in- 
cluding homicide. Yet the general tendency 
of the public is not to regard driving viola- 
tions as illegal or antisocial. 

Such an attitude on the part of the public 
in general can and should be changed. To 
a man who is seriously injured or killed by 
a reckless or drunken driver, the end result 
is no different than if he had been slain 
by a criminal in the act of burglary or 
robbery. There is one vital difference—the 
driver of the death car probably just did not 
stop to think that his moment of careless- 
ness might snuff out the life of an innocent 
person. Just a little thought and care could 
have prevented the dreadful accident. 

The court can do much to create the 
proper attitude on the part of the public 
toward an effective traffic program. Develop- 
ing such an attitude is a great challenge to 
the court, but it can be met, and it should 
be met. 

It is a tragic fact that each day brings 
needless loss of precious human life and 
destruction of valuable property on our high- 
ways. The time for action—to prevent this 
senseless slaughter and destruction—is at 
hand, 

We might ask ourselves: “Just what in- 
fluence does the traffic court exert on the 
highway safety program?” There can be but 
one answer to this question. It is impossible 
to measure the profound influence which a 
properly organized traffic court exerts on this 
important program. It has been estimated 
that 1 out of every 10 persons has occasion 
to visit traffic court annually. These persons 
represent a cross-section of the community 
and are generally law-abiding citizens. Their 
“visit” is usually their only experience with 
courts. 

Consider the influence, either good or bad, 
of this army of citizens who pass through 
the doors of our traffic courts. Were they to 
enlist their wholehearted efforts in further- 
ance of a traffic safety program, we would 
witness a miraculous reduction in the acci- 
dent rate on our highways. The best pos- 
sible enforcement must be found in the 
realization of the problems involved, and 
their relation to the average citizen. Treat- 
ing him fairly and sensibly is more than its 
own reward—it is just good enforcement 
policy. 

Briefly, then, the traffic court commands 
a key position in the fight against automo- 
bile accidents. If the court has done its 
work properly, those who have found them- 
selves in the unfortunate position of being 
defendants will leave traffic court with a 
keener sense of their own responsibilities. 
Their attitude will be one of willing cooper- 
ation with those whose task it is to regulate 
and control traffic, rather than a feeling of 
resentment. The defendant will leave traffic 
court with a feeling of confidence in the 
integrity of the court, and with a greater 
understanding of the importance of observ- 
ing all of the laws, if for no other reason, his 
own protection. 


SOLUTION TO TRAFFIC VIOLATION IS MORE 
THAN PENALTIES 


It is the view of traffic safety experts that 
a model traffic court, to achieve its just aims, 
must be mainly corrective rather than puni- 
tive. The whole theory underlining this view 
is that we must do all in our power to prevent 
the accident before it happens. The oppor- 
tunity of the traffic judge in this whole pro- 
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gram is indeed a challenging one. In the 
final analysis it is the judge who has the 
great opportunity and the power to educate 
while he adjudicates. This is why the traf- 
fic court holds such an important position 
in the traffic safety program. 

When presiding in traffic court, the judge 
may care to make use of the following state- 
ment as a part of the court's educational 
program: 

“We don’t want your money. We hope 
you don’t commit a traffic violation because 
if you do, you'll have to pay a traffic fine, 
or perhaps go to jail. The payment of this 
penalty might save your life. It might save 
your life because it helps to keep motorists 
from committing traffic violations which 
cause accidents. The man who is fined or 
sentenced to jail today might not run into 
you tomorrow. 

“We don’t want your money. You need it 
for paying rent, buying food and doing all 
the things that cost more money today. 
Your money would be taken from you only 
because you violated the safety laws—because 
you did something which the records show 
kill and injure people. 

We don’t want your money. It would 
please the court just as much as it would 
please you if you paid no fines—if you com- 
mitted no traffic violation. You may think 
traffic sentences are too high. It is hard to 
figure out just how much a threat to human 
life is worth. But the average fine represents 
a lot less dollars than the cost of the average 
accident. The court has worked hard to set 
a fair traffic collateral schedule. It costs you 
more for a more dangerous violation than 
for a less serious violation. If the penalty 
you may be required to pay today failed to 
make you drive more safely tomorrow, you 
would have wasted your time and money. 
If it caused you to drive more safely tomor- 
row, it would then be the best investment 
you ever made, because it might save your 
life, or the life of someone near and dear 
to you.” 

The time has long since passed when we 
should have a general reexamination of the 
adequacies of the penalties meted out in 
traffic cases. What constitutes adequate 
penalties for traffic offenders is a question on 
which agreement is lacking, despire the ur- 
gent need for some semblance of consistency 
in imposing penalties. The judge must do 
all in his power to impress the defendant 
with his own responsibility in the safety 
field. Certainly, the judge must exercise a 
great deal of commonsense in dealing with 
the traffic problem. His objective should be 
to make friends of the public—friends who 
will voluntarily want to observe the traffic 
laws, and, through greater cooperation, thus 
prevent needless accidents. 

It is not uncommon to find inconsistencies 
in assessing penalties among different judges 
of the same courts throughout the country; 
and even the penalties of the individual 
judges themselves in far too many instances 
are devoid of the consistency so essential to 
a fair and intelligent handling of the pro- 


am. 

This does not mean that penalties should 
be rigid, but it does mean they should be at 
least consistent. Otherwise the court can- 
not escape the charge of discrimination. 
Obviously, each case must be judged accord- 
ing to its own facts, with the defendant’s 
prior record being carefully considered. 
There is no suggestion that the judge should 
not have wide latitude and discretion in the 
manner in which he disposes of his daily 
calendar. However, this too often has been 
the guise for imposing penalties that could 
not be justified by the law or the facts. 

It is true the court must consider many 
factors in reaching the decision as to what 
the penalty should be given in any given 
case. However, where the facts are the same, 
or nearly so, with no unusual mitigating 
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circumstances, then the penalties, over a 
period of time, should show some consist- 
ency. When the public is aware that each 
violator will receive the same or similar 
treatment, when the facts are the same or 
similar, the traffic court will command far 
greater respect. And greater cooperation 
with the authorities will help to make the 
streets and highways safer for life and prop- 
erty. 
CERTAINTY OF PUNISHMENT 

An objective of the court should be to 
warn drivers in advance that if they take 
unnecessary chances, they must be prepared 
to pay the penalty. For it is time to put a 
stop to unnecessary destruction of property 
and loss of human life. If more careless, 
reckless, and drunken drivers were punished 
for their violations there would be fewer 
accidents. The certainty of the penalty is 
the important thing and the punishment 
should fit the crime. 

Certainty of punishment is perhaps the 
most vital step in the effective handling of 
the traffic enforcement program. Drivers 
who take chances on escaping punishment 
are encouraged in their careless tendencies 
by the belief that the odds favor them. As 
long as the operator believes his chances of 
being punished are slight, even if he is 
caught, he is likely to continue his irrespon- 
sible driving. He realizes that in the first 
place he must be apprehended by the police; 
and by the law of averages it will be impos- 
sible for the latter to catch up with him every 
time. He reasons: if and when they do, the 
penalty probably will be a small money fine 
or none at all. So, why not take a chance? 

This attitude, of course. is the result of 
fallacious reasoning. It overlooks the tragic 
but nevertheless real fact that the life the 
driver sooner or later is likely to take may 
be his own. Each time he violates a traffic 
law—especially a moving violation, the cate- 
gory causing most of our highway accidents— 
he moves one step nearer to his own injury 
or complete destruction. 

The traffic judge should bear in mind that 
uncertainty of punishment, besides breeding 
disrespect for the law, has another disastrous 
influence on safety. It is discouraging to the 
police force. Traffic officers who are called 
on during all hours of the day and night to 
risk their own lives in the apprehension of 
offenders, and then spend many hours in 
court, often on their own time, naturally lose 
interest in the performance of their duty if 
they know that in the end there is no assur- 
ance the defendants will be adequately 
punished or educated. 

Court files throughout the country bear 
evidence that major traffic offenders—hit 
and run, reckless, or drunken drivers—time 
and again have been apprehended by vigi- 
lant police officers, only to see the offenders 
walk out of traffic court with no penalty 
whatsoever, or at the most a small money 
fine. Such a result tends to break down the 
entire traffic-enforcement structure. The 
public is the principal loser. 

The traffic judge is a powerful influence 
for good or for bad on the entire safety 
program. His influence for good is great if 
he gains for himself and the court the con- 
fidence and respect of the public. 

From practical experience in presiding 
over traffic court I have found that the im- 
position of money fines alone is not the 
solution to the problem. Something more is 
required in many cases. The solid support 
which I have received from the radio, press, 
and the public in general, when I have indi- 
cated from the bench, and then carried out, 
a policy of jailing drunken, reckless, and 
hit-and-run drivers, particularly repeaters, 
has been most encouraging. This has given 
assurance that such a fearless and firm policy 
of dealing with serious traffic offenders 
would bring sudden and vigorous backing 
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from the public. Without this backing the 
efforts of any judge would be futile. A fine 
example of such public support is shown in 
the efforts of John Lewis Smith, Jr., the dis- 
tinguished chief judge of the District of 
Columbia Court of General Sessions, to 
clean up the backlogs of old parking cases 
which have gone unheeded for many 
months. 

It is fairly easy for almost every traffic 
offender to pay a money fine, and thus there 
is no real deterrent. However, no one wants 
to go to jail, even for a day. If a person 
knows he will go to jail if he, through his 
own carelessness or irresponsibility in driv- 
ing, jeopardizes the lives of his fellow men 
on the highway, we have the real deterrent. 
The accident which might have claimed the 
life of some innocent person, and destroyed 
valuable property may never happen. 

In considering the whole question of pen- 
alties, it is the certainty of sustained prog- 
ress that counts. As long as progress is 
being detected there is definite assurance 
that the traffic enforcement program is suc- 
ceeding. 

TRAFFIC SCHOOL 

The modern traffic school, operated primar- 
ily but not exclusively for traffic offenders in 
some of our cities, was established on the 
theory that education is at the very root of 
the problem. When properly organized and 
functioning, these schools have proved to be 
@ great asset to traffic judges in their efforts 
to improve the general attitude and caliber 
of the Nation’s automobile drivers. A high- 
ly successful school is the one established 
in the District of Columbia and operated by 
the Metropolitan Police Department. The 
judges of the District of Columbia Court of 
General Sessions, which has jurisdiction over 
traffic cases, have given their wholehearted 
support to the school. From the begining 
they have realized that the school affords an 
ideal means of advancing the cause of true 
traffic education—of making good drivers out 
of bad or potentially bad drivers. The judges 
know how their efforts are achieving worth- 
while results when violators, referred to the 
traffic school with their own consent, report 
back to the court after successfully under- 
going an intensive course of instruction. 

Through lectures covering a wide range of 
traffic subjects essential to an adequate com- 
prehension of sane and safe motor vehicle 
operation, and supplementary motion pic- 
tures and photographs, the student is in- 
stilled with good driving practices on one 
hand and the tragic results of irresponsible 
driving habits on the other. He sees por- 
trayed before him a terrible accident that 
might have been caused by the same infrac- 
tion as his own. Perhaps for the first time he 
is fully conscious of the fact that his own 
violation could have easily snuffed out his 
own life or the life of some other person. 
The deep impression thus made is one he is 
not likely to forget. 

In addition to traffic court, drivers are also 
referred to the traffic school by other agen- 
cies, all striving to achieve the same benefi- 
cial results. These agencies include the 
Board of Revocation, the Juvenile Court, and 
also the Corporation Counsel’s Office which 
handles most of the traffic prosecutions in 
the District of Columbia. The American Red 
Cross is aware of the worth of the school. 
Vitally interested in traffic safety, the Red 
Cross has in times past instructed its drivers 
to attend. Other agencies, prompted by the 
same motives, have encouraged their drivers 
to enroll on a purely voluntary basis. 

Because of the widespread interests in traf- 
fic school, and with the thought that other 
areas might be interested in setting up a 
traffic school as a potent force in combating 
the evermounting accident toll, it might be 
worthwhile to briefly mention the opera- 
tions of the school as it relates to traffic 
court. 
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When a defendant convicted of a traffic 
violation appears to be a cooperative person, 
whose clash with the law resulted perhaps 
from ignorance or momentary carelessness, 
he is referred by the court to the traffic 
school. Final disposition of his case is post- 
poned for approximately 1 month. Attend- 
ance is purely voluntary, and in most in- 
stances the driver is eager to avail himself 
of the opportunity to attend the school when 
its purposes and functions are explained to 
him. 


His case is then referred to the probation 
department of the court, where the facts in 
his case and other pertinent information are 
recorded. He is given a registration card, 
authorizing him to attend school on the day 
or night of his choice, on successive Tuesday 
or Wednesday nights or Saturday mornings, 
for two 3-hour sessions. He is instructed to 
report to the probation department at the 
end of his period of instruction, The state- 
ment of facts in his case, together with the 
instructor’s report from traffic school, indi- 
cating the defendant’s success or failure, is 
then submitted to the trial judge for his 
further consideration, before final sentence 
is imposed. 

As an incentive to serious and diligent 
study at the school, the judge, at the outset, 
indicates to the defendant that if he attends 
the school and successfully passes the final 
test—a carefully planned and comprehensive 
examination of the subject matter covered 
during the course—he will be given credit 
and this will be refiected in a reduction of 
any penalty which might otherwise have 
been imposed. : 

It is interesting to note that a session of 
the school is devoted to a lecture on the sub- 
jects of utmost importance to good driving 
practices, but too often are found wanting. 
These include courtesy, attitude, and self- 
discipline. Obviously, if a person is to be- 
come a good and safe driver he must bear 
these things in mind constantly, and reflect 
them in his actions while driving. It is im- 
possible to estimate the number of accidents 
caused simply by lack of courtesy, or by an 
indifferent attitude on the part of the opera- 
tor. Every motorist should keep in mind 
that courtesy in operating a motor vehicle 
will prevent automobile accidents. The 
driver who is thoughtful enough to show 
proper regard and consideration for a fellow 
motorist is likely to be a careful driver. Of 
course, this presupposes that he has a 
thorough knowledge of traffic rules and regu- 
lations and understands the mechanics of 
motor vehicle operation. 


ROLE OF TV AND RADIO 


In connection with traffic education, I urge 
a greater utilization of the radio and tele- 
vision in the struggle for better traffic en- 
forcement and public support for the traffic 
court. In Washington, D.C., we have made 
efficient use of both of these media, The 
bar association has sponsored a number of 
traffic safety programs on radio, with the 
active participation of the judge and other 
officials, and these programs have been well 
received by the public. 

Our “Washington Metropolitan Area Traffic 
Court” program presently on NBC-TV has 
been an outstanding success for more than 
6 years. This significant public service pro- 
gram in which the court plays such a major 
role, with a weekly audience of well over 
200,000 viewers, was started by Mr. A. Julian 
Brylawski, chairman of the public education 
committee of the District of Columbia Traffic 
Board; Capt. Albert B. Nicholson, of the 
traffic division of the Metropolitan Police 
Department; Mr. Lou Brott, of the public 
relations staff of the Department of Motor 
Vehicles, and the author. 

Through the reenactment of traffic cases 
previously heard in court, we have been able 
to bring traffic court into the homes of the 
public with a marked degree of authenticity 
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and realism, This accounts for its top rating 
year in and year out. The program has been 
the means of building up efficient public 
relations for the courts as a whole. Also, the 
prosecutors, the police, and the public in 
general have benefited. The public now has 
an opportunity to see not only their public 
officials in action, but also exactly what hap- 
pens when traffic laws are violated. This 
has a profound influence for good on the 
entire traffic safety program, and it helps 
build up public support for traffic court and 
other agencies concerned with traffic regu- 
lation. 


ROLE OF THE PROBATION OFFICE 


It is good traffic enforcement to make full 
use of the modern probation office. There 
are certain cases, perhaps not too many in 
proportion to the total number, which lend 
themselves ideally to the supervision and 
help of the probation office. In cases of hard- 
ship and sickness, for example, the services 
of the probation officer can be invaluable 
in rehabilitating the errant driver. Through 
close supervision he can instill in him the 
urge and desire to develop good driving prac- 
tices and attitudes both on and off the high- 
way. 

Then, too, I make it a practice to call on 
the probation office frequently for presen- 
tence investigations, particularly in cases in- 
volving major taffic laws such as driving while 
under the influence of intoxicating liquor, 
reckless driving, leaving after colliding, and 
driving on a revoked permit. In this way 
the judge has the benefit of additional facts, 
including a check on the defendant’s prior 
record. They will help him to impose with 
fairness and intelligence the right sentence 
in any given case. 

The aim of all traffic rules should be sim- 
plicity. They should be understood by all 
drivers. The laws should be clear, explicit, 
reasonable, comprehensive, consistent, brief, 
and respect the commonsense of the public 
whose support and acceptance the laws must 
merit. 

The public wants safety. It will go all 
out for safety if it is assured that all phases 
of the program are being handled intelligent- 
ly, fairly, and vigorously, with the emphasis 
placed on the type of offenses which are re- 
sponsible for most of the traffic accidents. 

The task of reversing the trend of death 
and destruction on the highways of this and 
other countries throughout the world is not 
an easy one, but it can be done. The only 
question is: Are we, the public, willing to do 
it? 


THE NATIONAL PHYSICAL FIT- 
NESS PROGRAM 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, since its’ 


inception several years ago, I have ac- 
tively supported the national physical 
fitness program conceived by our late 
President, John F. Kennedy. As a rep- 
resentative of the people of Maryland, 
and on their behalf, I wish to salute an 
organization of young men which in the 
last 2 years has made a significant con- 
tribution to the citizens of Maryland by 
actively seeking and recognizing those 
of our State fitness leaders who have 
made remarkable contributions to our 
mental and physical well-being. 

I think we should give attention and 
praise to what the Maryland Junior 
Chamber of Commerce is doing to honor 
the men and women throughout our 
State who are giving unselfish devotion 
and dedication to the cause of physical 
fitness. I am proud to point to our State 
Jaycee organization as a model for other 
public-spirited groups throughout the 
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Nation, to emulate in the important work 
of inspiring a healthy America through 
fitness leadership award programs, 

The enthusiasm with which the Mary- 
land Jaycees are pursuing this effort in 
public service is a distinct tribute to their 
leadership and those connected with the 
fitness program. 

Mr. President, I felt that I should call 
this to the attention of this body. 


TRIBUTE TO THE PEACE CORPS 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, testi- 
monials to the success of the Peace Corps 
in 45 nations around the world have 
been many and justified. But it is an un- 
usual thing worth noting when the chief 
of state of a developing country writes 
such a testimonial directly to the head 
of a U.S. Government agency. 

The Prime Minister of Nyasaland has 
stated his country’s appreciation of the 
work of Peace Corps volunteers in glow- 
ing terms—and asked for more. He has 
urged volunteers presently serving in 
Nyasaland to extend their tours and of- 
fered to explore the possibilities of his 
Government contributing to travel ex- 
penses toward this end. 

I ask unanimous consent that this let- 
ter from H. Kamazu Banda, Prime Min- 
ister of Nyasaland, to Sargent Shriver, 
Director of the Peace Corps, be placed in 
the Record at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE PRIME MINISTER, 
Zomba, Nyasaland, June 23, 1964. 
Mr. SARGENT SHRIVER, 
Director, Peace Corps Headquarters, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. SHRIVER: Only a few months re- 
main before the first group of Peace Corps 
volunteers to arrive in Nyasaland will be 
ready to return to the United States. 

They have made, and are making, a great 
contribution to our country, and we will be 
extremely sorry to see them leave, They 
have been true ambassadors of your coun- 
try and have rendered my people invaluable 
service. As individuals they will, be greatly 
missed and, as a group, their departure will 
leave a grievous: gap in our educational 
system. 

I have been advised by the Peace Corps 
staff in Nyasaland that we can expect a 
maximum of 78 new Peace Corps volunteers 
in January of 1965. This will be a net in- 
crease of 40 since 38 volunteers will be 
leaving us. Unfortunately, even with an 
increase of 40 volunteers, we will fall very 
far short of our needs. 

We will open several new day secondary 
schools in January of 1965, and we have made 
plans for a new correspondence school which 
will receive support from New Zealand and 
Australia, and for which we were planning to 
use a number of your volunteers. For these 
reasons, we had asked for a total of 115 new 
Peace Corps volunteers. 

I would earnestly ask you to reexamine 
your plans for the next year and see whether 
there is any way in which this additional 
number of Peace Corps volunteers might be 
sent to my country. I know that the hour 
is late and that adjustments will have to be 
made if we are to be accommodated. Our 
need is, however, urgent and pressing. I 
would be deeply grateful if you could help 
us in the way I have indicated. 

For our part, we are studying the possi- 
bility of paying half the cost of an airplane. 
ticket home for any of the present volunteers 
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who will sign on for an additional year. If 
we find that we are financially able to offer 
this inducement, and if we do not get enough 
of the present volunteers to extend for the 
extra year to meet our needs, would you 
consider ‘permitting volunteers from other 
countries in Africa to sign on for an extra 
year in Malawi after finishing their present 
assignments? We would hope that many of 
them would be willing to do so with the in- 
ducement of a short trip home at no cost to 
them, since we understand the Peace Corps 
would pay the other half of the cost of the 
ticket. 

Any consideration you can give to these 
matters will be deeply appreciated by myself 
and the people of Malawi. We are inestima- 
bly indebted to you for your past assistance 
and for the new public health project and 
for the agricultural cooperative project 
which we hope will receive your approval 
very soon. 

Yours sincerely, 
H. BANDA, 
Prime Minister. 


WHY NOT USE WHAT NATURE 
PROVIDED 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
perhaps more than any other the sym- 
bols of our age are those of science and 
technology. An ever-increasing percent- 
age of our public and private budgets is 
being directed toward scientific and 
technological development and research. 
A common corollary assumption is that 
the educational requirements of this age 
can only be met in a classroom fitted 
with the very latest and finest of labora- 
tory equipment. Certainly I am one of 
the last to decry greater investment in 
education. But in many ways the best 
laboratory for the study of natural sci- 
ence, botany, zoology, biology, astronomy, 
and even mathematics is still nature’s 
classroom. A school district in Colorado 
Has established an imaginative outdoor 
education laboratory for sixth graders 
which could well be emulated by other 
systems across the country. In my own 
State of Oregon, the Jackson County 
educators have an annual conservation 
course for eighth-graders which might 
form the core for a more ambitious pro- 
gram. The thoughtful editor of the Med- 
ford Mail Tribune, Mr. Eric Allen, has 
written a penetrating article on this 
subject and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATURE’S CLASSROOM 

“In all this rush of the space age there is 
one fact which stands out, and that is the 
importance of our earth and the resources 
which it holds. All of our growth, all of our 
future development, all of our great dreams, 
are based upon the age-old elements which 
form this terrestrial ball we call ‘Mother 

These are the words of Dr. Del G. Peterson 
when he was deputy superintendent of the 
Jefferson County schools just outside Denver, 
Colo. 

They form the basic philosophy on which 
an outdoor education program was estab- 
lished for Jefferson County schools. 

Pointing out that no matter how advanced, 
how technical or how scientific society be- 


comes, life still depends upon food, fiber, and 
natural resources taken from the earth, Dr. 


Peterson continued: 
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“The importance and significance of this 
fundamental fact must be communicated as 
early as possible to our schoolchildren so 
that when they become tomorrow’s leaders 
they appreciate the riches of the earth and 
may use the earth’s resources wisely and to 
the greatest benefit.” 

Jefferson County has an outdoor education 
laboratory school on 550 acres of mountain 
terrain, ranging in elevation from 8,000 to 
10,000 feet. 

All of the district’s sixth graders attend 
the lab school, with groups attending for a 
week at a time, all year. 

The list of possible subjects these students 
study is long. It includes natural science 
(along a trail), geology, botany, zoology, 
biology, use of the compass, map work, ero- 
sion, wildlife, forest fire protection, tree 
planting, improvement projects in conserva- 
tion, first aid, accident prevention, sketching, 
painting, specimen mounting, letterwriting, 
creative writing, poetry, and mathematics (in 
measuring the height of trees, in keeping 
temperatures, in determining distances, and 
other subjects). 

An evening program for Jefferson County 
pupils includes astronomy, campfire singing, 
charades and observation skits. 

The children are kept busy from early 
morning until bedtime. 

Students and instructors, in a sense, “have 
a ball” but it is a highly educational ball, 
for what they learn at the lab school remains 
with them throughout their lives. 

Professional people, including representa- 
tives of interested Federal and State agencies 
and private industry, serve as instructors, 
most of them without charge to the district. 

There is more than formal education in- 
volved. The students learn to live with one 
another—they eat together, sleep together (in 
small boys’ and girls’ dormitories), play to- 
gether, and study together. But they also 
are given opportunity to be alone. 

And what is more important in today's 
society than learning to live with one an- 
other, recognizing what we may dislike in 
an individual, yet being capable of peacefully 
living with him? 

Social and psychological problems are often 
revealed in such a situation, problems which, 
when found at an early age, can be cor- 
rected through counseling so the child be- 
comes an asset to society, not a liability. 

‘The implications of such an outdoor edu- 
cation program are virtually unlimited. 

A start toward such a program has been 
made in Jackson County with the annual 
conservation course for eighth graders, who 
spend one day in the woods receiving in- 
struction on various aspects of conservation, 
forest fire protection, tree farm development, 
timber management, tree identification, and 
forest manners, 

This is a much needed program as far as 
it goes, but being in an area where a more 
thorough program can be set up in outdoor 
education, the program should be expanded. 

The possibilities for such a program in this 
area are unlimited, particularly with the 
natural surroundings and the availability of 
qualified personnel] from Federal and State 
agencies and private industry to share staff 
responsibilities. 

A weeklong course, patterned along basic 
principles of other outdoor education pro- 
grams, could be established in Jackson 
County with little or no additional cost to 
the taxpayer. 

Such a program would not be a week’s 
“vacation.” It would be far from that. The 
student would follow a detailed program of 
study, and would be tested on the subjects 
studied. The outdoor classwork would be 
supplementary to regular classroom work 
during the the school year. 

There are few subjects studied in the regu- 
lar classroom which would not have a practi- 
cal application in the field. 
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It would provide more of an opportunity 
for younger generations to develop a better 
appreciation for the outdoors, and the re- 
sources for all material things which TARD 
this life worth living. 

The place to start conservation of natural 
resources, protection and better manage- 
ment of the forests, preservation of clear 
air, safety of the individual during his lei- 
sure hours, and a better appreciation of our 
heritage is in the classroom, and the best 
classroom for these and other subjects is the 
environment in which they occur. 

In the words of Dr. Peterson: “Our basic 
understanding of nature and the world about 
us must come from direct contact with our 
natural environment, and our best means of 
teaching is the same as it was untold cen- 
turies ago when man first began to learn“ 
in nature’s classroom.—E.H.A. 
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IMPROVED SPECIALIZED AIR- 
CARGO SERVICE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board recently held hear- 
ings on its proposal to allow those air- 
lines that have specialized cargo certif- 
icates to provide a new and improved 
specialized cargo service, The Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] fur- 
nished the CAB with a statement on 
July 8, 1964, which dealt with this issue. 

I want to endorse the views expressed 
by the senior Senator from Oklahoma, 

The cargo airlines pioneered the bulk 
airfreight business. They are small 
businesses. They are endeavoring to 
lower rates and charges consistent with 
sound economics. They have struggled 
every inch of their way. Unlike others, 
they receive no direct or indirect sub- 
sidy. They have introduced most of the 
significant airfreight innovations. They 
have been the driving competitive force 
that has advanced airfreight service. 
They are the only airlines that have an 
obligation to provide all-cargo service, 
and are doing so today. 

On February 14 of this year, the 
Chairman of the CAB stated: 

The Board will do everything in its power 
to see that the all-cargo carriers which have 
pioneered this roll of air transport have the 
opportunity to participate in its fruition. 


I congratulate the Chairman and the 
Board for having taken specific action 
to translate this noble objective into con- 
crete and specific action. 

This recent action of the CAB may 
well prove to be one of the most bene- 
ficial long range public interest policy 
decisions of the CAB since its inception 
by the Congress in 1938. 

The year 1964 is one of which the Con- 
gress, the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
the general public can be proud insofar 
as developments in aircargo are con- 
cerned. On February 14 the Chairman 
of the CAB, the Honorable Alan S. Boyd, 
gave what may well become the most im- 
portant speech yet delivered on air trans- 
portation in this decade. Mr. Boyd 
stated: 

I am seriously concerned about a situa- 
tion in which carriers with superior credit, 
gained largely from the relatively lucrative 
passenger business, use that credit access to 
purchase equipment for all-cargo use 5 85 — 
can, if need be and at little expense, 
turned into passenger service to offset scan 
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incurred in services. This is a vicious 
circle. It is not my idea of fair competition. 


Under the sound and forward-looking 
leadership of Chairman Boyd and Vice 
Chairman Murphy, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board undertook a policy review on the 
role of all-cargo carriers. Last week, 
after extensive proceedings, the CAB 
published its policy—a policy which has 
widespread public interest benefits be- 
cause it assigns to the all-cargo carriers 
“separate and select functions in the air- 
line industry.” 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Oklahoma, a well recognized authority on 
the subject, set forth a positive program 
in his statement before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board on July 8, 1964, upon 
which I congratulate him. 


REAPPORTIONMENT — RESOLUTION 
OF CONNECTICUT HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I have 
been requested to bring to the attention 
of my Colleagues a resolution adopted by 
the Connecticut House of Representa- 
tives. 

The resolution, approved by only one 
chamber of my State’s general assembly, 
endorses the original Dirksen bill which 
would have stayed reapportionment for 
up to 4 years. 

When I introduced my amendment last 
week, to cut this time period in half, I 
made my position clear that I think 
4 years is much too long for us to have 
to wait for the equitable reapportion- 
ment of our State legislatures. 

This resolution points up some of the 
problems involved at the State level in 
resolving this difficult matter, however, 
and although I do not agree with it, 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of House Resolution 3 be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

House RESOLUTION 3 
Resolution endorsing Federal 

Resolved by this houses _ 

Whereas the Federal Court order requiring 
this special session to reapportion the Con- 
necticut House of Representatives raises ser- 
ious doubts about the Court’s authority to 
act as it has, and about this session’s au- 
thority to act as it has been directed to; and 

Whereas determination of legislative rep- 
resentation is basic to continuation of 
our form of government of three coequal 
branches, each serving to check and balance 
the others with ultimate power inherent in 
the people; and 

Whereas the time schedule which the 
Court directs has created confusion and un- 
certainty, and will produce hurried and ill- 
considered results in an area crucial to con- 
tinuity of our government; and 

Whereas, with sufficient time to proceed in 
orderly fashion and with due deliberation 
the questions of conflicting authority and 


proper representation can be resolved as they 
should be: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That we call upon the Congress 
of the United States to enact, prior to ad- 
journment of the current session, legislation 
to stay execution of the Court order on re- 
apportionment until two regular sessions of 
the Connecticut General Assembly have 
occurred; and be it further 


legislation 
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Resolved, That we urge Connecticut's rep- 
resentatives in Congress to support such 
legislation; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Connecticut’s representatives in Con- 
gress, Senator EVERETT DIRKSEN as the spon- 
sor of such legislation, the Governor of Con- 
necticut, members of the State senate, and 
the U.S. District Court for Connecticut. 

JOHN L. GERARDO, 
Clerk of the House. 

ELLA T. GRUSSO, 

Secretary of the State. 


MINTING OF NEW SILVER DOLLARS 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
Congress has authorized the minting of 
45 million new silver dollars in an effort 
to temporarily relieve the acute shortage 
due to hoarding. Of the former supply 
of nearly 500 million silver dollars only 
3 million remain in the Treasury, while 
460 million are outstanding, but few of 
them are in actual circulation. 

The new silver dollars will be minted 
at the Denver Mint in staggered amounts 
but production will not start until con- 
gressional action has been finished on my 
bill to continue the 1964 dating on all 
coins until the current shortage of small 
coins has been ended. If hoarders would 
turn back to the banks hoarded small 
coins, the current shortage would be 
promptly ended, and in January 1965 
we could use the 1965 date on coins 
minted that year. 

When new silver dollars are minted 
they will be a replica of what was called 
the design of “peace,” which were pro- 
duced during the years of 1921 through 
1935, inclusive. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD 
with an article from the August 19 
issue of Coin World, which gives a de- 
scription of that “peace” dollar design. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New US. SILVER DOLLAR To EMPLOY CONTRO- 
VERSIAL “PEACE” COIN DESIGN—MANYy VOICED 
DISPLEASURE OVER DE FraANciscr’s WORK 
Design of the peace dollar which will be 

used for the striking of the new silver dollars 

recently approved by Congress has long been 

a controversial subject in numismatic and 

artistic circles. 

The obverse of the coin depicts a woman’s 
head, portraying Liberty; above her head is 
a tiara of rays of light, Over the head of 
the woman is the word “liberty,” which un- 
der law must appear on the silver dollar. 

Near the circling edge of the coin opposite 
her neck are the words, “In God We Trust” 
and at the base of the coin is the date. 

On the reverse, the bald eagle appears, 
standing on a mountain, While the sun it- 
self doesn't show for lack of space, the eagle 
is witnessing the coming of a new day. The 
rays shine as a token of the dawn of a new 
era symbolical of the abolishment of war 
and the perpetuation of peace. 

The eagle holds in its talons an olive 
branch and a broken sword. In a semicircle 
on the top part of the coins are the words, 
“United States of America.” Just below, 
also in a semicircle, are the words, “E Pluri- 
bus Unum.” The words, “one dollar” and 
“peace” appear on the lower part of the re- 
verse, 

The suggestion for the minting of a peace 
dollar began in Chicago in August 1920, 
when Farran Zerbe, veteran numismatist, 
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prepared a paper to be read at the American 
Numismatic Association convention. 

In his paper read to the conventioneers, 
Zerbe proposed that a new coin be issued by 
the U.S. Government commemorating the 
signing of the peace treaty between the 
United States and Germany at the end of 
World War I. 

Action was taken by ANA officials follow- 
ing the convention. A committee of five was 
appointed under the chairmanship of Judson 
Brenner, Youngstown, Ohio, to propose the 
bill to Congress. 

Serving on this committee under Brenner 
were Hon. William A, Ashbrook, Jamestown, 
Ohio, then a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; Dr. J. M. Henderson, Columbus, 
Ohio; Howland Wood, New York City, and 
Zerbe, then living in San Francisco, Calif. 

The committee met during December 1920, 
with Mr. Vestal, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 
As a result, a joint resolution was presented 
to Congress on May 9, 1921, proposing that a 
coin be struck commemorating the ending 
of the war. 

The joint resolution was favorably ac- 
cepted by most Members of the House and 
the resolution ran into no difficulty until 
Vestal asked permission to have it placed on 
the Unanimous Consent Calendar, which 
would have assured its passage. One Mem- 
ber of the House objected to the procedure 
which caused the resolution to go on the 
Regular Calendar. The resolution never 
came to & vote. 

The coin later was authorized without 
congressional action, under the terms of the 
Pittman Act of April 1918. 

The ANA-proposed bill provided for the 
issuance of its coin and for its designation 
as a “peace dollar,” but there was no men- 
tion of the ANA having proposed this coin. 

It is interesting to note that ANA recom- 
mended the dollar be a commemorative coin 
and be issued for general circulation. When 
the coin did appear there was some discon- 
tent among collectors because the coin was 
not a commemorative. 

It was later pointed out that a commemo- 
rative has never been issued in the United 
States for general circulation, All com- 
memorative coins of the United States had 
ben issued as a medium through which funds 
might be obtained from their sale at a 
premium. 

Such issues were placed in the hands of 
commissioners or promoters of expositions or 
memorial projects and the selling price had 
been left entirely in the promoters’ hands. 

The selling of these coins over face value 
safeguarded against them passing into cir- 
culation, thus the request of the ANA was an 
unprecedented thing and did not come about. 

The design of the coin was under the juris- 
diction of the Commission of Fine Arts, who 
under an Executive order issued by President 
Harding on July 28, 1921, requires that all 
essential matters relating to design of 
medals, insignia, and coins produced by the 
executive departments shall be submitted, 
for advice as to the merit of such designs, to 
the executive officer. 

Members of this committee in 1921 were 
Charles Moore, Detroit, Mich., chairman; 
John Russell Pope, New York City, vice chair- 
man; James L. Greenleaf, New York City; 
James E. Frazer, New York City; Henry 
Bacon, New York City; Louis Ayres, New 
York City; H. Siddons Mobrey, Washington, 
Conn., and Lt. Col. Clarence O. Sherill, Corps 
of Engineers, Washington, D.C. 

The committee held a contest to deter- 
mine the design for the “peace dollar.” 

Raymond T. Maker, Director of the Mint, 
is quoted in the December 21, 1921, issue of 
the San Francisco Chronicle as saying: 7 

“Inasmuch as there has been no change in 
the design of the silver dollar since 1878, 1 
thought that the time was ripe for a new 
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design, The law provides that the design 
cannot be changed within 25 years, but after 
that period it may be changed with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

“This having been secured, the Committee 
of Fine Art instituted a contest in which 
eight of the leading sculptors of the country 
engaged. The award went to Anthony de 
Francisci,” 

The first information given to the public 
that a peace coin was to be issued was con- 
tained in a press release from Washington 
around December 19, 1921. 

The release noted the coin would be struck 
within the next few days and that De Fran- 
cisci’s design had been selected by the 
Commission of Fine Arts. It also said ap- 
proximately 500,000 pieces would be struck 
within the next few days: the Mint report for 
December 1921 shows that 1,006,473 pieces 
were struck. The coin was placed in circula- 
tion January 3, 1922. 

ANA’s Farran Zerbe, who had started the 
agitation for the new coins in 1920, had this 
to say about the finished product: ‘The de- 
signs are quite bold to speak for themselves. 
The main devices—liberty and eagle—and 
the inscription, excepting the addition of 
peace, are no departure from what has ap- 
peared on our common silver dollars. 

“Something different was hoped for, and 
on that account there is disappointment, but 
that should not produce criticism of the art- 
ist, who, probably, had to keep the conven- 
tional; if so, he has done it wonderfully 
well.” 

Zerbe pointed out that the “U” in trust is 
formed V.“ where otherwise it is used as 
commonly formed. 

The broken sword on the coin caused much 
confusion as to what it was to symbolize. 
The New York Herald Tribune criticized the 
interpretation of a broken sword, declaring 
it to be a suggestion of defeat or surrender. 
The sculptor meant the broken sword to 
symbolize disarmament or the war is over. 

However, Zerbe summed up his feelings by 
Saying: “If the new coin does not at first 
glance measure up to all that was expected, 
just study it a while; it improves with ac- 
quaintance.” 

A letter printed in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal was very critical of the new issue. The 
writer was displeased with Liberty, saying 
it looks like an attractive 17-year-old girl, 
but should not be on a coin representing 
liberty. He said it look like a girl on a 
magazine cover. 

The displeased writer had this to say of 
the reverse: The eagle is merely conven- 
tional, in this case looking ridiculously big- 
ger than the mountain upon which it is sit- 
ting, and basking in the rays of light from 
below, presumably from a street lamp or a 
motor headlight.” 

Among others displeased with the coins 
were Brenner, who was chairman of the 
ANA Peace Coin Committee; Moritz Worm- 
ser, president of the ANA, and Burton Sax- 
ton, 

Among those praising the design was How- 
land Wood, curator of the American Numis- 
matic Society. The ANS curator said, “The 
new peace dollar is good; design and compo- 
sition is both bold and original. We under- 
stand that De Francisci, and the other art- 
ists competing had but 2 weeks in which to 
present their respective designs. 

“If this is true, it is the fault of the Gov- 
ernment or those in charge of the new coin- 
age, that no more time was allowed. Con- 
sidering this, we think De Francisci—and in 
fact, any other artist who competed—should 
be congratulated.” 

Speaking of the short time in which the 
sculptors had to design the coin, De Francisci 
wrote, There is not, naturally, a set time 
in which a model of a coin could be produced. 
The facility of the artist, the amount of de- 
sign required, the evolution of his thoughts 
and the time allotted by the program all play 
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a part in rendering a time measurement well 
nigh impossible. 

“I should consider, however, 3 months a 
logical time for the production of a coin 
bearing a responsible design and allowing 
plenty of ease to the mental process imposed 
by the work in the artist’s mind. 

“The Fine Arts Commission invited me to 
compete on November 23, 1921. The original 
sketches were submitted to the jury of the 
Fine Arts Commission on December 13, 1921. 
The chosen models, after some few changes, 
were finally approved by the President on 
December 19. 

“I was unable, owing to the shortness of 
time to engage in the search of a model akin 
to my mind’s picture—that is, a professional 
model. I do derive some help from the fea- 
tures of Mrs. De Francisci, but generally the 
liberty head as it stands is a composite one.” 

It is also interesting to note that De 
Francisci had once studied under James E. 
Frazer, designer of the buffalo nickel. 

The silver dollar, which has remained an 
Official coin despite the 30-year interruption 
in its production, will be minted under 
authorizing acts of February 28, 1878, and 
April 23, 1918. 

This act states that standard silver dol- 
lars of the United States will weigh 26.73 
co or 412.5 grains and contain 900/1000 

ver. 

Coin collectors will recall that the wider 
circulation of the peace dollar at home and 
abroad to demonstrate the American sincer- 
ity, interest, and devotion to the cause of 
peace was one of the prime promotions of the 
people-to-people program a few years ago. 


NURSING AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
BILLS IMPORTANT TO NATION 
AND ALASKA 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
Senate on August 12, passed two meas- 
ures of great importance to the health 
of our Nation. They had been expedi- 
tiously considered and reported by the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
In both cases, the Senate accepted the 
substance of House-passed bills and thus 
cleared the way for early enactment. 
The President has requested an increase 
in Health, Education, and Welfare ap- 
propriations so that these bills might be 
implemented immediately after signing. 

The first measure passed was H.R. 
11083, extending until 1969 our public 
health traineeship program and our pro- 
gram of project grants to schools of 
public health, schools of nursing, and 
schools of engineering, for public health 
training. This bill represents an attempt 
to close a widening gap in public health 
manpower. It has been estimated that 
17,000 more trained workers will be 
needed by 1970. Certainly we in Alaska 
are aware of the stake we have in the 
recruitment and training of more public 
health personnel for both public and pri- 
vate service. 

The second bill passed was H.R. 11241, 
the Nurse Training Act of 1964. This is 
a bill in which I have been particularly 
interested. On July 28 I expressed my 
support of the Nurse Training Act on the 
Senate floor; today I want to add only a 
few brief comments. I am pleased that 
the bill has been given the priority and 
the backing it deserves, for its deals with 
a critical situation: our Nation’s growing 
shortage of trained nurses. Our schools 


‘of nursing are now graduating only 31,- 


000 professional nurses per year. If we 
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are to attain even the minimal goal of 
680,000 professional nurses by 1970 we 
must increase this figure by 70 percent. 

The bill represents a serious attempt 
to deal with the accelerating demand for 
more and better trained nurses. It will 
provide grants for the construction of 
schools of nursing or for the improve- 
ment of existing facilities. It will au- 
thorize project grants for schools which 
wish to update their training methods. 
The bill authorizes the continuation of 
the professional nurse traineeship pro- 
gram, a scholarship program instituted 
in 1956 for nurses seeking graduate train- 
ing for supervisory or teaching positions. 
Finally, it will set up a program of loans 
for students in professional nursing pro- 
grams. These loans will be similar to 
those available to medical and dental 
students under the Health Professions 
Education Assistance Act. 

After a student has entered full-time 
employment as a nurse, 10 percent of her 
loan will be canceled for each year of 
service, up to the point of half the 
amount borrowed. 

The Nurse Training Act is a well-con- 
ceived measure. It will strengthen a 
profession which is vital to our Na- 
tion’s health by stimulating the con- 
struction and expansion of nurse-train- 
ing facilities, encouraging the updating 
of training methods, improving the 
quality of teaching and supervision, and 
removing some of the financial barriers 
which now turn girls away from a nurs- 
ing career. This bill should help bring 
the quality of nurse training and the 
number of trainees to the levels modern 
needs are already demanding. 

I have previously noted, Mr. President, 
that my State shares in the national 
shortage of professional nurses. Al- 
though we have made some gains re- 
cently, we are still below the national 
average of 286 nurses per 100,000 pop- 
ulation. Alaska’s vast area, which 
necessitates the dispersal of personnel 
and facilities, makes this low ratio even 
more serious. Therefore, I am con- 
cerned that the benefits of the Nurse 
Training Act accrue to Alaska. This 
leads me to two concluding points. 

First, I hope that the administration 
of the program of construction grants 
will be such as to give high priority and 
generous consideration to proposals for 
the construction of new facilities in 
States which now have none. Alaska 
now has no training center for profes- 
sional nurses. Alaska Methodist Uni- 
versity has undertaken some pilot studies 
as to the feasibility of instituting a nurs- 
ing program there. Other schools and 
hospitals, it is to be hoped, will be giv- 
ing consideration to developing a profes- 
sional nursing curriculum. In that 
event, I would anticipate the Surgeon 
General’s willingness to offer whatever 
planning and financial assistance he has 
at his disposal. 

Finally, I would hope that nursing 
students from Alaska, studying out of 
State as they must, will be given every 
consideration when they apply for stu- 
dent loans. Colleges and universities 
are often understandably prone to give 
preference to in-State students in their 
administering of their scholarship and 
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loan funds. However, in federally fi- 
nanced programs under the National 
Defense Education Act, the Health 
Professions Educational Assistance Act, 
and now the Nurse Training Act, school 
administrators should consider all ap- 
plicants equally. Such impartial ad- 
ministration will be necessary if 
Alaskan nursing students, and ultimately 
the entire State, are to receive the full 
benefits which the bill promises. 


FOREIGN AID LOANS SHOULD BEAR 
INTEREST 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate this week took a long, forward step 
toward putting our so-called AID pro- 
gram on a basis that makes it defensible 
and puts it on an economic basis that 
makes sense in an era when there ap- 
pears to be no termination date in sight 
when the United States will no longer 
be called upon to help other countries 
develop effective resistance against Com- 
munist influences and aggression. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point the first page of my biweek- 
ly report to South Dakotans on the ac- 
tivities of Congress, which is issued un- 
der the heading of “Your Washington 
and You.” 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Loan Is a Loan 

Foreign aid loans are much nearer to be- 
coming just that—loans—than ever before 
as a result of Senate action this past week. 
By a 50 to 38 rollcall vote, the Senate ap- 
proved my amendment (cosponsored by 
Senators LAUSCHE, Morse, and Dominick) 
to increase interest rates and reduce the 
amortization period of Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (AID) loans. Basie pro- 
visions: commercial type loans, those used 
for developing profitmaking enterprises, 
would carry an interest rate equal to the 
average annual interest rate on all interest- 
bearing obligations of the United States (ap- 
proximately 334 percent now) plus a one- 
fourth of 1 percent carrying charge, with the 
3 period of 25 years to begin when 
the commercial installation has been com- 
pleted. Noncommercial loans, such as those 
for schools, highways, water systems, etc., 
would carry an interest rate of 244 percent 
annually with repayment to be completed 
within 25 years, 

The “interest rate amendment” has fol- 
lowed a rocky path in the 7 years since the 
late Senator Bridges and I first proposed it 
as a “language rider“ in the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee. The initial effort re- 
sulted in the requirement that “an appro- 
priate rate” of interest be established on for- 
eign aid loans. This was determined by the 
State Department to be a mere three-fourths 
of 1 percent which, along with a repayment 
period of 40 years, did little more than dis- 
guise grants as loans. New amendments to 
increase the rate were proposed. Sometimes 
they were defeated in committee. Sometimes 
they lost in the Senate. Sometimes AID of- 
ficials got the message as each year Congress 
came closer and closer to accepting the con- 
cept that a loan should bear legitimate rates 
of interest and be paid back in regular an- 
nual payments and, by administrative ac- 
tion, moved in that direction. Then, last 
‘year, a change got through Congress which 
provided that a minimum interest rate of 
2 percent be charged after a 10-year grace 
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period during which interest may be (and 
usually is) as low as three-fourths of 1 per- 
cent. The 40-year repayment period re- 
mained. 

Last week’s action marks, by far, the 
strongest step taken to date by the Senate in 
hardening U.S. loan terms. House approval 
will mean achievement of a significant re- 
form. In all events, the 50-38 Senate vote 
means that never again will grants and hand- 
outs be disguised as loans since the Senate 
finally signaled, clearly, that it wants a 
sharp distinction between grants and loans; 
that it prefers loans to grants; and that a 
loan should bear realistic rates of 8 
and repayment should not be j 
made highly unlikely by the devise of a po 
period of a decade or more before a repay- 
ment schedule becomes operative. 

PERHAPS IT CHANGED SOME VOTES 

During debate on the interest rate amend- 
ment I cited an example of how “grants 

as loans” actually can be utilized 
most profitably by recipient countries. AID 
granted a loan directely to Premier Auto- 
mobiles, Ltd. of India but, under a special 
procedure, permitted the company to repay 
to the Government of India the loan and 
India, in turn, repay it to us. Our terms to 
India were very liberal: a 10-year grace 
period, than 40 years to repay at three- 
quarters of 1 percent interest. The Indian 
Government however, was a bit more tight- 
fisted when the borrowed dollars became 
their lending dollars. Premier Auto must 
repay the loan to India over a 15-year period, 
only 2 years’ grace, and at 5% percent in- 
terest. 


SPRAY FROM THE POTOMAC 

Some Democrat convention planners wish 
L. B. J. had picked Bob Kennedy for the Veep 
candidacy. Now they are not sure how they 
will refer to R.F.K.—as the candidate for Sen- 


ate from New York or as the delegate from 
Massachusetts. 


Mr. SaLINGER. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be laid before the Senate. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 11380) to amend further the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRI- 


ATION BILL, 1965—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 11296) making 
appropriations for sundry independent 
executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
corporations, agencies, and offices, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and 
for other purposes. I ask unanimous 


consent for the present consideration of 


the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 


August 14 


(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of August 13, 1964, pp. 19278- 
19284, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
action on certain amendments of the 
Senate to House bill 11296, which was 
read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered 186, 187, 208, and 220 to the bill 
(H.R. 11296) entitled “An Act making appro- 
priations for sundry independent executive 
bureaus; boards, commissions, corporations, 
agencies, and offices, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1965, and for other purposes,” 
and concur therein. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 28, and concur therein with 
an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed, insert the 
following: 

“Funds appropriated under this Act for ex- 
penditure by the Federal Aviation Agency 
may be expended for reimbursement of other 
Federal agencies for expenses incurred, on 
behalf of the Federal Aviation Agency, in the 
settlement of claims, for damages resulting 
from sonic boom in connection with research 
conducted as part of the civil supersonic 
aircraft development.” 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 188, and concur therein with 
an amendment, as follows: 

“In lieu of the sum proposed in said 
amendment, insert 820, 109, 000.“ T“ 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 28 and 
188. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, again I 
wish to point out what fine work the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee, the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson], did in relation to the con- 
ference and the bill. The record of 
economy that we have been able to 
achieve in relation to most parts of the 
bill is one which could well be emulated. 
I would be extremely remiss if I did not 
mention it at this time and pay my trib- 
ute to the Senator for his part in that 
achievement. 

There were two conferences on the bill. 
To give some idea of the magnitude of 
the task, we considered approximately 
230 amendments, all of which had to be 
studied by the conferees. Perhaps 100 
of them could be considered en bloc, but 
approximately 138 amendments re- 
mained to be considered individually by 
the conferees. 

I must also mention the name of the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL], for he was particularly help- 
ful in the conference. 4 

On page 13 of the report reference is 
made to the appropriation for the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. The managers on 
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the part of the House of Representatives 
pointed out that the conferees had al- 
lowed $3,358,000 for a subsidy for heli- 
copter operations instead of the $3 mil- 
lion proposed by the House, and the 
$4,300,000 approved by the Senate. 

Mr. President we have wrestled with 
the problem of subsidies for helicopter 
operations every year for many years. I 
feel that I am in a position to speak ob- 
jectively about it, because if further cer- 
tificates are to be authorized, several 
cities in the United States would have to 
be considered before the subsidy would 
become available to any city in my own 
State. 

For that reason I believe I have been 
able to approach the problem objectively 
and constructively, and to look at it ina 
different way from those who have been 
under constant pressure in their own 
States and their own cities to promote 
helicopter operations. 

The conference report states: 

The conferees have been wrestling many 
years with continuing subsidies for helicop- 
ter service for 3 cities while 39 other cities 
need it as badly as those that now have it. 
This is the last money to be recommended 
by the committee for these projects exclu- 
sively. The conferees respectfully request 
the CAB not to include one penny for these 
three lines in its budget next year. This posi- 
tion is unanimously agreed to by the House 
conferees and a majority of the conferees 
of the Senate. 


Mr. President, before the conference 
was concluded, I was obliged to leave for 
an important appointment with a gen- 
tleman who can always be very impor- 
tant—a dentist—and consequently I did 
not attend the full session of the confer- 
ence. I have stated the language arrived 
at, and I should like to state the reason 
why I devote myself to the question now. 

First, I do not think it is for the con- 
ference committee to say that the ap- 
propriation will be the last money that 
will be recommended by the committee 
for these projects exclusively. To do so 
would be to preempt the prerogatives of 
the committee next year. I do not be- 
lieve that we can do that or intend to do 
that. At least the Senator from Colo- 
rado does not intend to do it. 

Second, the language of the report spe- 
cifically ignores a fact which we cannot 
get away from, and that is that in the 
particular terminals served by heli- 
copters they are not particularly serving 
the cities. At least 80 percent of the 
people served are people in transit from 
those cities to other cities or from other 
cities to the terminals at which the serv- 
ice is provided. So it is not a service to 
the cities. If we wish fully to under- 
stand the problem, we must consider 
helicopter operations in the same cate- 
gory and in the same way that we would 
consider the relationship of a trunk car- 
rier and a local service carrier. 

One is merely a continuation of the 
other. That is what is involved. 

The question of what a member of a 
conference committee does has been de- 
bated and discussed on the floor many, 
many times. I am not critical of other 
Senators on the conference committee 
whose views differed from mine, but I 
point out that, by a vote of 57 to 32, the 
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Senate kept the provision relating to 
helicopter provisions in the bill. When 
we reached the conference, the commit- 
tee happened to be so constituted that 
the majority of the Senators on it were 
in favor of the House position and the 
House language. 

My real purpose in commenting on this 
matter today is that I feel we are ending 
an era in the development of helicopters. 
They will have to prove that they can 
operate on their own. I am not in favor 
of a sudden-death proposal with respect 
to these subsidies. In the first place, 
the Government has guaranteed loans 
for the purchase of helicopters, so if they 
were put out of business immediately, 
which could be the situation if there 
were a sudden-death action, the Govern- 
ment would have some helicopters on its 
hands. I do not know what it would do 
with them. 

Second, I offered a compromise in 
committee to downgrade the subsidies, 
with a full subsidy this year, half next 
year, and a full termination the year 
thereafter. Others on the committee 
disagreed. They are perfectly entitled to 
their views. 

I think it is well to point out again 
that through the three helicopter opera- 
tions we have come a greater distance in 
the development of this particular type 
of aircraft than we could have done any 
other way. While it is true that the total 
subsidies have cost the Government some 
$46 million to date, the testimony before 
the committee last year by the military 
representatives themselves was to the ef- 
fect that the saving to the military aris- 
ing from these operations alone came 
close to $100 million. I am sorry I have 
not the exact figure, but the amount is 
substantially more than the amount of 
subsidies to date. 

We now face the future with this re- 
port. I want to make it clear that the 
Senator from Colorado does not agree 
with the report. I am inclined to think, 
although I cannot speak for him, that 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], who was a member of the com- 
mittee, was not for it. 

I could not let this moment pass and 
let stand the language written by the 
House, not by the Senate, without com- 
menting on it and making my own posi- 
tion clear. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? ‘ 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from Colo- 
rado has spoken in a way which must 
be very encouraging to people like my- 
self. It is said that it is always dark- 
est before the dawn. One has the feel- 
ing that this sudden. withdrawal—with 
the CAB proposing a phasing-out period 
of 5 years, and the Senator considering 
a phasing-out period of 2 years—seems 
to be precipitate and ill advised. I have 
an interest in the matter. There is a 
helicopter service in New York. How- 
ever, that concern must be, and is, sub- 
ordinate to our overall responsibility with 
respect to what Congress does with the 
taxpayers’ money. 

I have examined in some detail the 
testimony before the committee as to 
these helicopter operations. 
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I wish to disassociate myself from the 
sudden ukase to the effect that this 
is the end.” I would welcome an or- 
derly program of liquidating the sub- 
sidies. I believe that the outside limit 
of 5 years, which has been proposed by 
the CAB would give adequate oppor- 
tunity and room for maneuvering in or- 
der to liquidate the subsidies in an order- 
ly fashion. 

I cannot agree with the language 
which our colleagues in the other body 
have adopted any more than the Sen- 
ator from Colorado can, because I feel 
continued effective operation of essen- 
tial helicopter services will be in the in- 
terest of the United States, and that in 
the development of helicopter transpor- 
tation lies a possible answer to one of 
the significant mass transportation prob- 
lems for the future, especially in our ma- 
jor cities. 

So I wish to express my unhappiness 
with the language placed in the confer- 
ence report. I pledge to the committee, 
and to my colleague from Colorado, in 
deference to his profound and helpful 
understanding of the situation, that I 
will do whatever I can personally to look 
into this aspect of the CAB’s program as 
it affects New York, and will use my own 
best talents to come back to my col- 
leagues with some solid recommenda- 
tions and proof as to what is desirable. 

I assure my colleague from Colorado 
that I greatly value his support and 
that I will give the problem my best at- 
tention. In deference to the Senator's 
fine assistance in this matter, I will en- 
deavor to come back with a recommenda- 
tion for which he can at least have 
respect. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator for his remarks. I am 
sure he will be of great help next year. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee [Mr. Macnuson] has sat 
with us year after year in the considera- 
tion of this problem, and I have been 
pleased to sit beside him, when we have 
gone into this question. I assure the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
that we have examined the financial 
statements and progress of the compa- 
nies meticulously year by year, in an at- 
tempt to determine what is the best 


The language of the report seems to 
throw an alternative at us; namely, that 
we either chop off the subsidies at once 
or else grant 10 or 15 or 20 certificates to 
others. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee [Mr. MAG- 
nuson] is also chairman of the Com- 
merce Committee. Perhaps he may have 
to devote his attention to this matter 
legislatively, because, in my opinion, it 
would be a very great mistake at this 
point of development, when we are still 
trying to prove the economic feasibility 
of these operations, to expand into 5, 10, 
15, or 20 other services. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I omitted to express my 
gratitude and that of the people in the 
metropolitan area around New York for 
the way the committee fought to carry 
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the program forward. We would never 
have won the contest in the Senate had 
it not been for the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], 
and other Senators who were sympa- 
thetic toward the problem involved. 

I do not wish, in the excitement of the 
moment, to omit saying that carrying 
out of the helicopter program was also 
largely the result of the distinguished 
work of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovetas], the Senator from California 
(Mr. KucHEL], and my able colleague 
from New York [Mr. KEATING]. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, Sena- 
tor Javits and I have had a longstand- 
ing interest in the helicopter item of this 
bill from year to year. Despite the fact 
that, for obvious reasons, helicopter 
service affects us in New York parochi- 
ally, in the old-fashioned sense of that 
word, I have always tried and I think 
succeeded in maintaining a sense of de- 
tachment which would permit me to 
carefully weigh all sides of the question, 
including the not inconsiderable stake 
of the Nation’s taxpayers. 

When this bill was first before us in 
the Senate a short time ago, I spoke ap- 
provingly of the plans of the Appropria- 
tions Committee to reexamine the entire 
helicopter question next year which is 
the position reiterated today by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLorrl. I am reconciled to the fact 
that we are fast approaching the end 
of an era which might aptly be dubbed 
the experimental phase of helicopter 
carrier operations, and that we must be 
prepared to make a new policy determi- 
nation on where we go from here. It 
may well be that a thorough review 
would lead to a conclusion that the heli- 
copter carriers must be left to their own 
devices without reliance on Federal pay- 
ments. It may well be, on the other 
hand, that the time is ripe for expansion 
of service to even more metropolitan 
areas, under different provisions for a 
Federal contribution. Whatever the 
case, however, I know that the members 
of the Appropriations Committee, and of 
the Commerce Committee which has 
jurisdiction of the substantive regula- 
tions in the Federal Aviation Act, would 
give their most fair and thorough con- 
sideration to the problem. That, in my 
judgment, would be the orderly way to 
deal with the future fate of helicopter 
service in this country. 

Now, Mr. President, along comes this 
conference report, representing the views 
of the House conferees and some of our 
Senate conferees, but in any event the 
views of only a minority of the legislative 
and Appropriations Committees that 
have to deal with the problem, and pro- 
claims, by ipse dixit, that not one penny 
shall go into this item starting next year. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, this is 
an unfortunate statement. It is unfor- 
tunate because it seems to me to threaten 
utter disorder in dealing with a complex 
subject. It seems to me to be in dis- 
regard of the serious consequences that 
would ensue if the presently authorized 
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three carriers were denied Federal con- 
tributions at a single stroke—conse- 
quences comparable to the severity of the 
reaction upon a drug addict of complete 
and abrupt withdrawal from drugs. In 
brief, it could be disastrous. 

Helicopter service has been of benefit 
to the military. It has been of benefit 
to interstate and foreign commerce. It 
has helped the postal service. It has had 
its part to play in lubricating the wheels 
of business, and in providing an ancil- 
lary service to tourism. It holds out 
great hopes of meeting other serious 
problems, most prominently that of ur- 
ban congestion. It has, in a word, a po- 
tential for new strides forward, for 
growth, for meeting needs in new mar- 
kets that may shortly be able to pay their 
own way. 

So I believe firmly that any guillotin- 
ing of this item would be a serious mis- 
take. If the Federal Government is to 
withdraw its support, it must do so in a 
sane and orderly way. It must have a 
policy, too, to take the place of its pres- 
ent one. It must give due regard to the 
private investment in these companies, 
to their employees, and to the public 
service benefits that are at stake both 
in the immediate areas concerned and 
for the whole country. 

The conference report does not give 
regard to these vital factors, and I deeply 
regret that it does not. If I am in a posi- 
tion to do so, I will certainly oppose in 
every way I can the abrupt abandon- 
ment of a policy in favor of no policy 
at all. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Colorado for his very kind re- 
marks. I suggest that if what he has 
said about me is true, the same applies 
tohim. This is a long, complex bill, and 
required a great deal of mental “gear 
shifting” to bring it into shape. We also 
had some very able staff members who 
were of great help, particularly Mr. Earl 
Cooper, who is very conversant with 
this subject. 

Most of us have to devote our efforts 
almost exclusively to the problems in- 
volved in the independent offices appro- 
priation bill. 

It is extremely complex. It is a large 
bill. We wound up several million dol- 
lars under the budget. In most cases, 
the Senator from Colorado and I kept 
the agencies at the same personnel em- 
ployment level, and in other cases we 
reduced them. We started that practice 
about 4 years ago. We find that the 
agencies are functioning very well. 
Parkinson, perhaps, will write a new 
chapter in his book about both of us, 
although I am not sure he will. 

The record should show that we are 
$797,794,000 under the budget. If I say 
so myself, that is an achievement for the 
Senator from Colorado and me. 

We have been arguing about a very 
small portion of the $800 million that we 
saved. We made a cut in the helicopter 
operation of approximately a million 
dollars. 

I join the Senator from Colorado in 
what he had to say, that this language 
is the House language. That is correct. 
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The majority of the Senate conferees 
agreed with the House in what is in the 
report. The Senator from Colorado and 
I and two or three other Senators did not 
agree. It is a matter with which we 
shall have to contend. I am hopeful 
that the Committee on Commerce will 
take a long look at this problem next 
year, because we feel the operations are 
necessary and vital to the transportation 
system of the United States and the pub- 
lic; and the operation promises a great 
future. 

The use of helicopters in the next 10 
years, privately and publicly, in our 
transportation system, will expand 10 or 
15 times. Helicopters are becoming 
safer and technologically more useful 
every day. We must fit helicopters into 
our transportation system, no matter 
what anyone thinks. How to do it is the 
problem we shall have to meet. 

The Senate should know that one of 
the other items which was in complete 
disagreement between the House and the 
Senate was amendment No. 188. It pro- 
vided about $32 million for sites and 
planning for public buildings, as recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget and 
the General Services Administration. 

The House cut out all the items, and 
the Senate put back the items recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget and 
the General Services Administration. 
The conference devoted a great deal of 
time to this item, dealing with sites and 
planning for public buildings throughout 
the country. As the Senator from Colo- 
rado knows, we appropriate about $175 
million a year. It varies between $165 
million and $180 million—for public 
buildings. This is in a budget of $100 
billion. We spend less, proportionately, 
in our budget for public buildings than 
any other country in the world. Public 
buildings are needed in our great, ex- 
panding economy and the increasing 
population situation. The General 
Services Administration is extremely 
meticulous. They bring up sites and 
planning requests only when certain cri- 
teria are met. 

I cite the situation in my own city of 
Seattle, where we are renting 975,000 
square feet of space, scattered all over, 
for Federal operations. Therefore, a 
public building would be justified in that 
case. It would amortize itself in x num- 
ber of years. The General Services Ad- 
ministration criterion is 15 years, I be- 
lieve. There are no political implica- 
tions involved. The Senator from Colo- 
rado and I never know what buildings 
will be recommended until the budget 
is brought up. We very seldom change 
the recommendation, because there is a 
backlog. 

The House suggested that there was 
too much of a backlog. It said that there 
was a backlog of 2 or 3 years, and that we 
should slow up this year and not pre- 
pare the sites and plan the buildings for 
funding operations and construction 
contracts. We disagreed. We thought 
we should proceed. There is about a 2- 
year backlog in connection with many 
of these sites. It requires almost 2 years 
to get them ready for funding. 
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I see in the Chamber the senior Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Doucras]. Iam 
sure he knows about the big Federal of- 
fice building that was erected in Chicago. 
It took almost 5 or 6 years to prepare 
for construction. That proves the wis- 
dom of having these projects ready. We 
finally agreed to three-fourths of the 
sites and planning operations. The 
recommendations for sites and planning 
for the District of Columbia were 
mainly set aside until next year. There 
was good reason for this. There has 
been a great building boom in the Dis- 
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time of some of the buildings will not 
be prejudiced. 

We must decide whether we should 
continue to put all the buildings in the 


District of Columbia or whether there 


might be some kind of dispersal. The 
buildings outside the District of Colum- 
bia, scattered all over the width and 
breadth of the United States, are needed. 
We ended with $20 million for all of the 
United States. That is a modest amount 
when we consider the size of the country 
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and the critical need for some of the 


buildings. 


After full discussion in the conference 
we came away with a very fair figure, 
consistent with the economies that the 
Senator from Colorado and I believe the 
agencies should practice. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Record at this point 
a table showing the action taken on each 
item in the bill. 

There being no objection, the table was 
coer to be printed in the RECORD, as 

ollows: 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BNL, 1965 (H. R. 11296) 
Comparative statement of appropriations for 1964 and the estimates and action taken on items in the bill for 1965 


Item 


TITLE I 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE COUNCIL 


OFFICE OF EMERGENCY PLANNING 
Salaries and expenses 
State and local preparedness. ....--.----.-+--- 
Civil defense and defense mobilization func- 

tions of Federal agencies 

Total, Office of Emergency Planning 


OFFICE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Total, Executive Office of the President.. 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
Emergency health activities 
INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


Salaries and expenses 
Payments 70 r carriers (liquidation of con- 


aul ON) ...---------------------- 


Total, Civil Aeronautics Board. 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Salaries and expenses 

Investigation, 0 US U.S. citizens for employ- 
ment by international organizations. 

Annuities under 


health benefits fund 
* A hes service retirement and dis- 


Total, Civil Service Commission 


110, 505, 000 


pprop! 
tions, 1964 


22, 187, 000 


634, 000 
1, 700,000 


10, 664, 000 
14, 840, 000 
65, 000, 000 

(277, 000) 


115,025, 000 | 114, 505, 000 


114, 887, 000 


114, 666, 000 


(—3, 500) 
—191, 000 


+191, 000 
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INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION Brua, 1965 (H.R. 11296)—Continued 
Comparative statement of appropriations for 1964 and the estimates and action taken on items in the dill for 1965—Continued 


Item Senate bill Conference onference allowance compared with— ; 
Budget House j 
allowance allowance 
TITLE I—continued 


FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY 


ainme pea S PEN oo #50, 000, 000 
Grants-in-aid for rts (liquidation of con- 4 
thorization 7, 000, 000 
75, 000, 000 
fae 
r 42, 000, 
Operation and maintenance, Dulles Inter- ane 
SS eee — 4,319, 000 
Construction, National Airport.. 
Construction, Dulles papra ceo 1180.00 
Civil supersonic aircraft development 
Total, Federal Aviation Agency 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
Salaries and expenses 16, 385, 000 —225, 000 +75, 000 2758000 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 
Salaries and expenses. 12, 439, 500 —895, 500 +259, 500 ~259, 500 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
Salaries and expense 12, 875, 000 306,000 +150, 000 180 000 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


; Public Buildings Service. 
gears a te $35 asel sae See 
n, pul projects_._...- 153, 167, 000 |  —16, 446, 400 | F1, 445, 000 8, 080, 500 
a — bull — — 20, 109, 000 9. 301, 000 +20, 109,000 | 13, 091, 000 
wxpens 8 our aig de 1,680, 600 
Operating e Federal Supply Service. 50, 670, 000 000 
rast Ines r ein glee pga aides das MEB goy er A hea seed aaa Ei a 
FF o], ogon i am) mmm nmo) ee 
A| on ia 
X A sans i — pte) (9, 512, 500) (SS 
o er — 15, 055, 000 —355, 000 +100, 000 —100, 000 
Commas a eS —— 
Strategic and critical materials (Indefinite ap- yas ony Ree Pee ead em 
She cage of receſpts) 5 (17, 755, 000) —835, 000 
3 Presidential De e 000 400, 000 70.605 30 605 “+12, 600 | i00 
Allowances and office facilities for former a R 
NN 00 88 -F dbb eh i aap 
Working capital fund ———————— 200, 000 100, 000 100, 000 2100, 000 Hion.. ee 


Total, General Services Administration_ 566, 894, 100 +28, 901. 500 —28, 350, 550 


= - -Urban studies and housing research _..-... 
ion 


Open-space land — — 
3 — housing. demonstration pro- 


T 
Public works und N 
Urban felin fund (liquidation of con- 

s authorization) 


Public Housing Administration: 
Annual contributions 
Administrative expenses 
Total, Public Housing Administration 


Total, Housing and Home Finance 
IU holes AE Shah eb aaa 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


See footnote at end of table, - * 
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INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION Bus, 1965 (H.R. 11296) Continued 
Comparative statement of appropriations for 1964 und the estimates and action taken on items in the bill for 1965—Continued 


Item 


Tite I—continued 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 


Authorization 
Research and development... $4, 341, 100, 000 
Construction of — 262, 880, 500 
Administrative operations. 623, 525, 500 


—$159, 406, 000 594,000 
Sis, 119.800 e 
—17, 474, 500 | 623, 525, 500 


Sotal National Aeronautics and 8 
Administration =. pace 


NATIONAL CAPITAL HOUSING AUTHORITY 
Operation and maintenance of properties 
NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


e 


pat a SB a 40, 578, 000 
185, 250, 000 

14, 500, 000 

1 118 995 G00 

3, 963 000,000 

39, 600, 000 

13, 700, 000 

98, 733, 000 

310, 000 


facili 
Grants to the Republic of the Philippines 
eer tov ote terans and reserves revoly- c 
Loan guarantee revolving fund (limitation on ive ˙ Ad Vc 6 * 
( ota tthe entnaonanqwne (360, , 000, 000) 


Total, Veterans’ Administration 5,425, 241, 000: . 446, 941, 000 | 5, 423, 978,000. | 5, 489, 028, 000 | 5, 434, 473, 000 405 
222... ˙ Ac ß XT 
Total 10 peo — oe 18.242 600, 550 |14, 221, 511, 400 | 8, 091, 698, 000 |13, 585, 956, 500 18, 427, 591, 500 | —793, 919, 900 |-+5, 335, 898, 500 
Total, * tion of 
‘receipts (proceeds of ales) 33,312, 500 |, 28,142,000} 27,267,500 | 27,267,500 | 27, 267,500 —874, 500 


3 Man 13, 275, 913, 050 14, 249, 653, 400 | 8, 118, 965, 500 13, 613, 224, 000 13, 454, 859, 000 
11964 supplemental, $4,000,000. 21964 R. & D. supplemental, $141,000,000. 
Corporations—Administrative and nonadministrative expenses 
{Limitation on amounts of corporate funds to be expended] 
0) Budget esti- 
Corporation or agency eT) —.— 1965 
Federal Home Ioan Dank Board; os, nom 
1 e = aiana r „ 
— — 13, 120, 000 


2 — 1 d (liq 

Housing for the elderly 
Federal National Mo: ea ee 
3 — 
ve expenses 
on administrative expenses 
Public somes? 6 

Administrati 


82.750 030 (78 750, 1600 


(16, 084, 000) 
a, 420 000) 


(136, 444, 000) 


(6; 585, 000) 


15, 484, 000) 
6.25 000) 
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AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11380) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I wish the 
Senator would withhold his suggestion. 
I should like to make some insertions in 
the Recorp on the foreign aid bill. I 
do not require a quorum at this time. I 


shall finish in about 5 minutes. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. I withhold my re- 
quest. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. PRoxMIRE]. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, in 
considering the foreign aid bill, adopted 
an amendment to section 620(e) by add- 
ing a new subsection which refers to the 
action of the Supreme Court in connec- 
tion with the application of interna- 
tional law in certain circumstances. 

This amendment goes specifically to 
the so-called Sabbatino decision of the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp that portion of the report of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations on page 
24, under the heading Expropriations 
and Other Similar Matters (Sec. 301 
(c)).” Incidentally, the committee 
adopted this amendment by a vote of 
13 to 3. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXPROPRIATIONS AND OTHER SIMILAR MATTERS 
(SEC. 301(C)) 

The bill amends section 620(e) by adding 
a new subsection which provides that no 
court in the United States shall decline on 
the ground of the act-of-state doctrine to 
make a determination on the merits or to 
apply principles of international law in a 
case in which an act of a foreign state is 
alleged to be contrary to international law. 
The amendment further provides that no 
effect shall be given to acts of a foreign sov- 
ereign that are found to be in violation of 
international law. It allows the President to 
waive these provisions whenever he deter- 
mines that application of the act-of-state 
doctrine is required by the foreign policy in- 
terests of the United States, and a suggestion 
to that effect is filed on behalf of the Presi- 
dent with the court. 

The amendment is intended to reverse in 

the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court in Banco de Nacional de Cuba v. Sab- 
datino. The act-of-state doctrine has been 
applied by U.S, courts to determine that the 
actions of a foreign sovereign cannot be 
challenged in private litigation. The Su- 
preme Court extended this doctrine in the 
Sabbatino decision so as to preclude U.S. 
courts from inquiring into acts of foreign 
states, even though these acts had been de- 
nounced by the State Department as con- 
trary to international law. 

In the Sabbatino case, the Banco Nacional 
de Cuba sued to recover the proceeds of a 
sale of Cuban sugar by an American-owned 
company on the ground that the sugar, 
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which had been expropriated, belonged to 
the Cuban Government. The lower courts 
dismissed the suit, but the Supreme Court 
reversed these decisions and remanded the 
case for further proceedings on the ground 
that it would not inquire into the act of the 
Cuban State. 

The committee has received statements of 
the Bar Association of the City of New York 
and of such eminent legal scholars as Prof. 
Myres S. McDougal, of the Yale Law School, 
supporting this amendment. 

The effect of the amendment is to achieve 
a reversal of presumptions. Under the Sab- 
batino decision, the courts would presume 
that any adjudication as to the lawfulness 
under international law of the act of a for- 
eign state would embarrass the conduct of 
foreign policy unless the President says it 
would not. Under the amendment, the 
Court would presume that it may proceed 
with an adjudication on the merits unless 
the President states officially that such an 
adjudication in the particular case would 
embarrass the conduct of foreign policy. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
following the adoption of the Sabbatino 
amendment, the Washington Post, on 
July 27, 1964, published an editorial at- 
tacking the amendment and question- 
ing me to some extent. Incidentally, the 
amendment was sponsored by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN] and me, but the edi- 
torial referred to me. The editorial is 
entitled “Drag on Foreign Policy.” I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DRAG ON FOREIGN POLICY 


Senator HICKENLOOPER’s assault upon the 
“act of state doctrine” is one of the most seri- 
ous threats to orderly foreign relations since 
the infamous Bricker amendment rejected 
during the Eisenhower administration. The 
Senator from Iowa induced the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee to vote 13 to 3 in favor 
of an amendment to the foreign-aid bill 
that would gravely handicap the State De- 
partment in its efforts to protect the rights 
of American citizens whose property has been 
seized by foreign governments. 

No doubt the intentions behind the Hick- 
enlooper proposal are good. Its effect would 
be to clear the way for some U.S. property 
owners who suffered losses from Castro’s na- 
tionalization decrees to have their cases ad- 
judicated in the Federal courts. But that 
limited advantage for a few property own- 
ers would be purchased at the cost of throw- 
ing down an important principle laid down 
by the Supreme Court in addition to com- 
plicating the conduct of international rela- 
tions. It is too high a price to pay. 

The established rule is that “the courts of 
one country will not sit in judgment on the 
acts of the government of another done with- 
in its own territory.” The reasoning be- 
hind this rule—first enunciated by Chief Jus- 
tice Fuller in 1897—is obvious. If American 
courts sat in judgment of foreign govern- 
ments, their courts would increasingly sit 
in judgment of ours. Even if such a prac- 
tice did not lead to chaos, the United States 
has an interest in holding fast to the sound 
principle which it has established—a princi- 
ple that, as the Supreme Court has said, is 
conducive to promotion of the rule of law 
among nations. As a practical matter, the 
attainment of justice in cases directly in- 
volving the relations of governments depends 
upon diplomacy, and the courts have wisely 
refrained from getting in the way of the dip- 
lomats. 
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This sensible “act of state doctrine” was 
invoked last March in the Sabbatino case. 
The Supreme Court refused to inquire into 
the validity of one of Castro's nationaliza- 
tion decrees, even though the State Depart- 
ment regards those decrees as violations of 
international law. The Court recognized that 
it is not the right tribunal to lay down 
international law in this sensitive sphere. 
Redress of the grievances of the despoiled 
American property owners in Cuba must be 
left to the executive branch, which has 
frozen the assets of Cuba in this country, 
including the assets involved in the Sabba- 
tino case. 

It is this decision which Senator HIckEN- 
LOOPER wishes to overturn. He would not, 
however, completely wipe out the “act of state 
doctrine.” Rather, he would have the courts 
decide cases growing out of the nationali- 
zation of property occurring after January 
1, 1959, the date of Castro's takeover in Cu- 
ba, if there is an allegation that international 
law has been violated. But the President 
could stop the whole works by filing a state- 
ment to the effect that the foreign-policy 
interests of the United States required ap- 
plication of the “act of state doctrine.” 

The effect would be to leave the applica- 
tion of an important principle to the whim 
of the President. If he let the doctrine be 
applied in one case and denied it in another, 
he would be accused of gross discrimination, 
And he might be forced to make such a deci- 
sion in the midst of sensitive negotiations 
with the power or powers involved on wholly 
different subjects. 

In short, the Hickenlooper amendment 
would force the courts into mischievous and 
dangerous intrusions into the delicate realm 
of diplomacy. It is a crude device that has 
nothing to recommend it except its anti- 
Castro wrappings. The Johnson administra- 
tion has already taken a strong stand against 
the amendment, but an open fight of major 
proportions may be necessary to prevent in 
the Senate the kind of stampede which took 
place in the Foreign Relations Committee. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under date of July 27, 1964, I 
wrote a letter to the editor of the Wash- 
ington Post in response to its editorial. 
On August 5, 1964, the Washington Post 
published an edited version of my letter, 
omitting some pertinent paragraphs. I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
my letter as published in the Letters to 
the Editor department of the Post, and 
entitled “A ‘Day in Court,’” be printed 
at this point of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A “Day IN COURT” 

Your July 27 editorial attack on the 
amendment to the foreign assistance bill 
which Senator SPARKMAN and I sponsored in 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
shows a remarkable lack of understanding 
of the problem. Since you did not set out 
the facts of the Sabbatino case which stim- 
ulated the amendment, a brief review of 
them would appear desirable. 

The sugar, the property of American- 
owned interests, was seized in Cuba by the 
Castro government in violation of interna- 
tional law and sold in Morocco, The pro- 
ceeds of the sale came into New York and 
into the hands of the rightful American 
owners. An agency of the Castro regime 
brought suit to obtain possession of these 


funds. The lower court, having jurisdiction 
over the plaintiff, the defendants and the 
property, all being in court in the State of 
New York, decided in favor of the rightful 
American owners. The Supreme Court, on 
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review and in accordance with a brief filed 
by the executive branch, reversed this de- 
cision; not for lack of jurisdiction over the 
parties or the property, but through applica- 
tion of the so-called act of state doctrine 
to the effect that the Court would not pass 
on the question of failure of another coun- 
try to comply with international law in the 
seizure of American property. 

Basically, the amendment is designed to 
assure that the private litigant is granted 
his day in court. Under the law as it 
stands at present in the aftermath of the 
Sabbatino decision, a court in the United 
States may not even inquire into the validity 
under international law of the expropriatory 
acts of a foreign government except perhaps 
in a case in which the State Department 
informs the court that such an inquiry 
would not be a matter of embarrassment to 
the conduct of foreign policy. Thus, the 
current presumption in American courts is 
that any inquiry under the principles of 
international law into the acts of a foreign 
state will be a matter of embarrassment to 
the conduct of foreign policy. What the 
amendment does is to reverse this presump- 
tion and to establish that American courts 
may inquire, irrespective of the so-called 
act of state doctrine into the validity of 
the acts of a foreign state unless the Presi- 
dent advises that such an inquiry would 
be embarrassing to the conduct of foreign 
affairs. The amendment would therefore 
establish the presumption that private liti- 
gants are entitled to have a cause decided in 
accordance with the legal principles nor- 
mally applied by our courts in cases prop- 
erly within their jurisdiction, 

As you are undoubtedly aware, under our 
constitutional system international law is 
clearly a part of that body of law applied 
by our courts. Prior to the Sabbatino deci- 
sion of last March, it has never been held 
that the “act of state doctrine” overrode the 
application of international law in an Ameri- 
ean court. This was acknowledged by the 
majority opinion and forcefully pointed out 
by Justice Byron White in his dissent. It 
should also be noted that the Supreme Court, 
in its decision in the Sabbatino case, ex- 
pressly stated that its decision was not re- 
quired by any provision of the Constitution 
nor was its application of the so-called act 
of state doctrine required by any principle 
of international law. The case was merely a 
declaration of policy which the Court con- 
ceived necessary, undoubtedly in large part 
because of the representations made by the 
State ent in its brief, in order to 
avoid possible conflict between the judiciary 
on the one hand and the political branches 
of the Government on the other. 

We have been led to look into this matter 
because of the statement in Justice White's 
dissent that no other country in the world 
had adopted the same extreme position as 
the Supreme Court in the Sabbatino case. 
No other country absolutely forbids any in- 
quiry on the merits by its courts in a similar 
situation, On the contrary, courts in for- 
eign countries inquire into acts of other 
foreign countries to determine whether they 
are consistent with international law. 

Thus, the point made in your editorial 
that “if American courts sat in judgment of 
foreign courts, their courts would increas- 
ingly sit in judgment of ours,” is entirely 
beside the point. Court decisions in Austria, 
Belgium, British territories, the United King- 
dom, the Netherlands, Germany, Japan, 
Switzerland, Greece, Italy, and France have 
expressly made such judgments and they 
have reserved to themselves the final deci- 
sion. Their reservations are based on the 
familiar rule that the courts of one nation 
will not enforce the judgments or acts of a 
foreign state within their own territory when 
those acts are contrary to the public policy 
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of the nation in which the cases arise. 
Surely, it must be contrary to the public 
policy of the United States to enforce, as 
was done in the Sabbatino case, the act of a 
foreign state which is in flagrant violation of 
international law and which has been pub- 
licly denounced as such by the Department 
of State. 

It should be noted that the amendment is 
not intended to reinstate the broad holding 
established in the trial court. It only modi- 
fies the Supreme Court decision in the mat- 
ter of presumptions. We think it perfectly 
proper that the Congress of the United States 
should have the last word on this important 
policy question. Moreover, the amendment 
achieves the result recommended by the As- 
sociation of the Bar of the City of New York 
at the urging of a distinguished committee 
of international lawyers. 

BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER, 
U.S. Senator, Iowa. 
WASHINGTON. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in order to keep the RECORD 
straight, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the REC- 
orp the text of the entire letter I 
wrote to the Post, portions of which were 
edited out in their printing of the letter 
in the Post of August 5, 1964. My letter 
to the Post was dated July 27, 1964. I 
ask that the letter as I sent it to the 
Post be printed in the Record with the 
brackets I have now included for pur- 
poses of comparison. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., July 27, 1964. 
The EDITOR, 
The Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Your editorial attack in this 
morning’s (July 27, 1964) Post on the amend- 
ment to the foreign assistance bill which 
Senator SPARKMAN and I sponsored in the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, shows a 
remarkable lack of understanding of the 
problem. Since you did not set out the facts 
of the Sabbatino case which stimulated the 
amendment, a brief review of them would ap- 
pear desirable. 

1. The sugar, the property of American- 
owned interests, was seized in Cuba by the 
Castro government in violation of interna- 
tional law and sold in Morocco, 

2. The proceeds of the sale came into New 
York and into the hands of the rightful 
American owners. 

8. An agency of the Castro regime brought 
suit to obtain possession of these funds. 

4. The lower court, having jurisdiction 
over the plaintiff, the defendants and the 
property, all being in court in the State of 
New York, decided in favor of the rightful 
American owners. 

5. The Supreme Court, on review and in 
accordance with a brief filed by the execu- 
tive branch, reversed this decision, not for 
lack of jurisdiction over the parties or the 
property, but through application of the so- 
called “act of state doctrine” to the effect 
that the Court would not pass on the ques- 
tion of failure of another country to comply 
with international law in the seizure of 
American property. 

Basically, the amendment is designed to 
assure that the private litigant is granted 
his day in court. Under the law as it stands 
at present in the aftermath of the Sabbatino 
decision, a court in the United States may 
not even inquire into the validity under in- 
ternational law of the expropriatory acts of 
a foreign government except perhaps in a 
case in which the State Department informs 
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the court that such an inquiry would not be 
a matter of embarrassment to the conduct 
of foreign policy. ‘Thus, the current pre- 
sumption in American courts is that any 
inquiry under the principles of international 
law into the acts of a foreign state will be a 
matter of embarrassment to the conduct of. 
foreign policy. What the amendment does 
is to reverse this presumption and to estab- 
lish that American courts may inquire, ir- 
respective of the so-called “act of state doc- 
trine,” into the validity of the acts of a for- 
eign state unless the President advises that 
such an inquiry would be embarrassing to 
the conduct of foreign affairs. The amend- 
ment would therefore establish the presump- 
tion that private litigants are entitled to 
have a cause decided in accordance with the 
legal principles normally applied by our 
courts in cases properly within their juris- 
diction. 

As you are undoubtedly aware, under our 
constitutional system international law is 
clearly a part of that body of law applied by 
our courts. Prior to the Sabbatino decision 
of last March, it had never been held that 
the “act of state doctrine” overrode the ap- 
plication of international law in an Ameri- 
can court. This was acknowledged by the 
majority opinion and forcefully pointed out 
by Justice Byron White in his dissent. It 
should also be noted that the Supreme Court, 
in its decision in the Sabbatino case, ex- 
pressly stated that its decision was not re- 
quired by any provision of the Constitution 
nor was its application of the so-called “act 
of state doctrine” required by any principle 
of international law. The case was merely a 
declaration of policy which the court con- 
ceived necessary, undoubtedly in large part 
because of the representations made by the 
State Department in its brief, in order to 
avoid possible conflict between the judiciary 
on the one hand and the political branches 
of the Government on the other, 2 

We have been led to look into this mat- 
ter because of the statement in Justice 
White’s dissent that no other country in the 
world had adopted the same extreme posi- 
tion as the Supreme Court in the Sabbatino 
case. No other country absolutely forbids 
any inquiry on the merits by its courts in 
a similar situation. On the contrary, courts 
in foreign countries inquire into acts of 
other foreign countries to determine whether 
they are consistent with international law. 

Thus, the point made in your editorial 
that “if American courts sat in judgment 
of foreign courts, their courts would increas- 
ingly sit in judgment of ours,” is entirely 
beside the point. Court decisions in Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, British Territories, the 
United Kingdom, the Netherlands, Germany, 
Japan, Switzerland, Greece, Italy, and France 
have expressly made such judgments and 
they have reserved to themselves the final 
decision. Their reservations are based on 
the familiar rule that the courts of one 
nation will not enforce the judgments or 
acts of a foreign state within their own 
territory when those acts are contrary to 
the public policy of the nation in which 
the cases arise. Surely, it must be contrary 
to the public policy of the United States to 
enforce, as was done in the Sabbatino case, 
the act of a foreign state which is in flagrant 
violation of international law. And which 
has been publicly denounced as such by the 
Department of State. 

[Your editorial also makes the point that 
the amendment would “greatly handicap the 
State Department in its efforts to protect the 
rights of American citizens.” Nothing could 
be further from the truth. Actually, the 
amendment would greatly assist the State 
Department in protecting the rights of 
American citizens, not only when those 
rights arise for adjudication in American 
courts, as in Sabbatino, but also in foreign 
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courts. It is very important that the Amer- 
ican courts take the lead in establishing 
that; the principles of international law. will 
be applied whenever expropriated property 
comes within the territorial jurisdiction of 
the United States because if we do not take 
this position, foreign courts which have not 
yet passed on this question may follow the 
Supreme Court rule. Moreover, those for- 
eign courts which have adopted the contrary 
rule may be under heavy pressure to reverse 
their positions. If these two eventualities 
occur, the result will be that property ex- 
propriated in violation of international law 
can be marketed throughout the world 
without hindrance by the judicial processes 
of national courts all over the globe. Cer- 
tainly, the United States should not become 
an international “thieves market.” 

{Your editorial rightfully states that the 
amendment would not completely wipe out 
the “act of state doctrine.” It would apply 
with full force in all that very large cate- 
gory of cases in which no principle of inter- 
national law was involved. And even in 
cases where there was a violation of inter- 
national law, the President under the waiver 
provision of the amendment, could ask the 
court to suspend adjudication on the merits 
if he thought there might be embarrassment 
in the conduct of foreign affairs. We are 
frankly amazed that you object to the waiver 
proviso on the ground that it would leave 
“the application of an important principle 
to the whim of the President.” This is a 
curious and inconsistent argument in the 
light of your earlier contention that we 
should leave the question of sanctions 
against uncompensated expropriations to the 
unfettered discretion of the State Depart- 
ment. We are perfectly prepared to leave 
to the discretion of the President the deci- 
sion as to whether the foreign policy inter- 
ests of the United States require that a pri- 
vate litigant be denied his day in court and 
that the court be denied the ability to apply 
principles of international law in such a 
case. What we are not willing to do is to 
leave it as an inflexible presumption that the 
courts are absolutely precluded from making 
an inquiry into the validity of an uncom- 
pensated foreign taking when no one in the 
Government has even taken the trouble to. 
determine whether the litigation would im- 
pinge upon the foreign policy interests of 
the Government. ] 

Finally, it should be noted that the amend- 
ment is not intended to reinstate the broad 
holding established in the trial court. It 
only modifies the Supreme Court decision in 
the matter of presumptions, We think it 
perfectly proper that the Congress of the 
United States should have the last word on 
this important policy question. Moreover, 
the amendment achieves the result recom- 
mended by the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York at the urging of a dis- 
tinguished committee of international law- 
yers (including former Prof. Philip Jessup, 
of the Columbia University Law School, Prof. 
Willis Reese, of the same institution, Prof. 
Richard N. Gardner, now Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State, Mr. Stephen Schwebel, the 
present Assistant Legal Adviser of the State 
Department, and many other distinguished 
practitioners. It cannot be said that any of 
these men is indifferent to the legitimate in- 
terests of the State Department in the con- 
duct of foreign affairs. In addition, Myres 
McDougal, of Yale Law School, Richard Bax- 
ter, of Harvard, and William Bishop, of Michi- 
gan, all of whom are distinguished professors 
of international law, have written to the 
committee in support of the amendment). 

Yours sincerely, 
Bourke B. HICKENLOOPER, 
U.S. Senator From Iowa. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The decision 
in the Sabbatino case immediately drew 
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the fire of many prominent international 
law professors and deans. It drew the 
opposition of the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York at a meeting at 
which the members discussed this mat- 
ter. 


It is interesting to note that the Sab- 
batino decision was attacked by such 
eminent international lawyers as were 
named in that portion of my letter of 
July 27 to the Washington Post which 
was not printed, including former Prof. 
Philip Jessup, of the Columbia Univer- 
sity Law School; Prof. Willis Reese, of 
the same institution; Prof. Richard N. 
Gardner, now Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of State; Mr. Stephen Schwebel, the 
present Assistant Legal Adviser of the 
State Department, and many other dis- 
tinguished practitioners. 

In addition, Myres McDougal, of Yale 
Law School; Richard Baxter, of Harvard; 
and William Bishop, of Michigan, all of 
whom are distinguished professors of 
international law, have written to the 
committee in support of the amendment. 

I have received a number of other 
letters from other distinguished law 
students who have attacked the Sabba- 
tino decision as properly a criticizable 
decision of the Supreme Court, a deci- 
sion which this amendment attempts, in 
a way, to correct. 

Mr. President, in order to save time, I 
invite attention to the strong, vigorous 
dissent of Mr. Justice White in the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court handed down 
March 23, 1964, No. 16, October term, 
1963, entitled “Banco Nacional de Cuba, 
Petitioner, against Peter L. F. Sabbatino, 
and so forth, et al.,“ on writ of certi- 
orari to the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit, but decided on re- 
view by the Supreme Court. Justice 
White’s dissent is vigorous and, to me, 
most understandable and logical. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the dissent 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Supreme COURT or THE UNITED STATES 

(No. 16.—October Term, 1963) 

Banco Nacional de Cuba, petitioner, v. Peter 
L. F. Sabatino, etc., et al—On writ of 
certiorari to the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit 

(March 23, 1964) 

Mr. Justice Warre, dissenting. 

I am dismayed that the Court has, with 
one broad stroke, declared the ascertainment 
and application of international law beyond 
the competence of the courts of the United 
States in a large and important category of 
cases. I am also disappointed in the Court’s 
declaration that the acts of a sovereign state 
with regard to the property of aliens within 
its borders are beyond the reach of interna- 
tional law in the courts of this country. 
However clearly established that law may be, 
@ sovereign may violate it with impunity, ex- 
cept insofar as the political branches of the 
government may provide a remedy. This 
backward looking doctrine, never before de- 
clared in this Court, is carried a disconcert- 
ing step further: not only are the courts 
powerless to question acts of state proscribed 
by international law but they are likewise 
powerless to refuse to adjudicate the claim 
founded upon a foreign law; they must ren- 
der judgment and thereby validate the law- 
less act. Since the Court expressly extends 
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its ruling to all acts of state riating 
property, however clearly inconsistent with 
the international community, all discrimina- 
tory expropriations of the property of aliens, 
as for example the taking of properties of 
persons belonging to certain races, religions 
or nationalities, are entitled to automatic 
validation in the courts of the United States. 
No other civilized country has found such a 
rigid rule necessary for the survival of the ex- 
ecutive branch of its government; the ex- 
ecutive of no other government seems to re- 
quire such insulation from international law 
adjudications in its courts; and no other ju- 
diciary is apparently so incompetent to as- 
certain and apply international law. 


The courts of the following countries, 
among others, and their territories have ex- 
amined a fully “executed” foreign act of 
state expropriating property: 

England: Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. v. Jaffrate 
(The Rose Mary), [1953] Int'l L. Rep. 316 
(Aden. Sup. Ct.); N. V. De Bataajsche Pe- 
troleum Maatschappij v. The War Damage 
Comm., [1956] Int'l L. Rep. 810 (Singapore 
Ct. App.). 

Netherlands: Senembah Maatschappij, N. 
V. v. Rupubliek Indonesie Bank Indonesia, 
73 Nederlandse Jurisprudentie 218 (Amster- 
dam Ct. App.), excerpts reprinted in Domke, 
Indonesian Nationalization Measures Before 
Foreign Courts, 54 Am. J. Int’l L. 305, 307- 
315 (1960). 

Germany: N. V. Verenigde Deli-Maatschapi- 
jen v. Deutsch-Indonisische Tabak-Handel- 
sgesellsohaft, m. b. H. (Bremen Ct. App.) , ex- 
cerpts reprinted in Domke, supra, at 313-314 
(1960); Confiscation of Property of Sedenten 
Germens Case, [1948] Ann. Dig. 24, 25 (No. 
12) (Amstgericht of Dingolfing) . 

Japan: Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. Idemitsu Ko- 
san Kabushiki Kaisha, [1953] Int'l L. Rep. 
305 (Tokyo Dist. Ct.), aff'd, [1953] Intl L. 
Rep. 312 (Tokyo High Ct.). 

Italy: Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. v. S. U. P. O. R. 
Co. [1955] Int“ L. Rep. 19 (Ct. of Venice); 
Anglo Iranian Oil Co. v. S. U. P. O. R., [1955] 
Int'l L. Rep. 23 (Civil Ct. of Rome). 

France: Volatron v. Moulin, [1938-1940] 
Ann. Dig. 24 (Ct. of App. of Aix ); Société 
Potasas Ibericas v. Nathan Bloch, [1938-1940] 
Ann. Dig. 150 (Ct. of Cassation). 

The Court does not refer to any country 
which has applied the act of state doctrine 
in a case where a substantial international 
law issue is sought to be raised by an alien 
whose property has been expropriated. This 
country and this Court stand alone among 
the civilized nations of the world in ruling 
that such an issue is not cognizable in a 
court of law. 

The Court notes that both the courts of 
New York and Great Britain have articulated 
the act of state doctrine in broad language 
similar to that used by this Court in Under- 
hill, supra, and from this it infers that these 
courts no international law excep- 
tion to the act of state doctrine. The cases 
relied on by the Court involved no interna- 
tional law issue. For in these cases the party 
objecting to the validity of the foreign act 
was a citizen of a foreign state. It is sig- 
nificant that courts of both New York and 
Great Britain, in apparently the first cases 
in which an international law issue was 
squarely posed, ruled that the act of state 
doctrine was no bar to examination of the 
validity of the foreign act. Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co. v. Jaffrate (The Rose Mary), [1953] 
Int'l L. Rep. 316 (Aden Sup. Ct.): “[T]he 
Tranian laws of 1951 were invalid by inter- 
national law, for by them, the property of the 
company was expropriated without any com- 
pensation.” Sulyok v. Penzintezeti Kozpont 
Budapest, 279 App. Dis. 528, aff'd, 304 N.Y. 
704 (foreign expropriation of intangible prop- 
erty denied effect as contrary to New York 
public policy). 
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I do not believe that the act of state doc- 
trine, as judicially fashioned in this Court, 
and the reasons underlying it, require Amer- 
ican courts to decide cases in disregard of 
international law and of the rights of liti- 
gants to a full determination on the merits. 


1 


Prior decisions of this Court in which the 
act of state doctrine was deemed controlling 
do not support the assertion that foreign 
acts of state must be enforced or recognized 
or applied in American courts when they 
violate the law of nations. These cases do 
hold that a foreign act of state applied to 
persons or property within its borders may 
not be denied effect in our courts on the 
ground that it violates the public policy of 
the forum. Also the broad language in 
some of these cases does evince an attitude 
of caution. and self-imposed restraint in 
dealing with the laws of a foreign nation. 
But violations of international law were 
either not presented in these cases, because 
the parties or predecessors in title were na- 
tionals of the acting state, or the claimed 
violation was insubstantial in light of the 
facts presented to the Court and the princi- 
ples of international law applicable at the 
time. These cases do not strongly imply or 


In one of the earliest decisions of this 
Court even arguably invoking the act of 
state doctrine, Hudson v. Guestier, 4 Cranch 
293, Chief Justice Marshall held that the 
validity of a seizure by a foreign power of a 
vessel. within the jurisdiction of the sen- 
tencing court could not be reviewed “unless 
the court passing sentence loses its juris- 
diction by some circumstance which the law 
of nations can recognize.” Underhill v. 
Hernandez, 168 US. 250, where the Court 
stated the act of state doctrine in its oft 
quoted form, was a suit in tort by an 
American citizen against an officer of the 
Venezuelan Government for an unlawful de- 
tention and compelled operation of the 
plaintiff’s water facilities during the course 
of a revolution in that country. Well-estab- 
lished principles of immunity precluded the 
plaintiff's suit, and this was one of the 
grounds for dismissal. However, as noted 
above; the Court did invoke the act of state 
doctrine in the suit and arguably 
the forced detention of a foreign citizen 
posed a claim cognizable under international 
law. But the Court did not ignore this pos- 
sibility of a violation of international law; 
rather in distinguishing cases involving ar- 
rests by military authorities in the absence 
of war and those concerning the right of 
revolutionary bodies to interfere with com- 
merce, the Court passed on the merits of 
plaintiff’s claim under international law and 
deemed the claim without merit under then 
existing doctrines. “Acts of legitimate war- 
fare cannot be made the basis of indi- 
vidual liability.” 168 U.S., at 253. In- 
deed the Court cited Dow v. Johnson, 100 
US. 158, a suit arising from seizures by 
American officers in the South during the 
Civil War, in which it was held without any 
reliance on the act of state doctrine that the 
law of nations precluded making acts of le- 
gitimate warfare a basis for liability after the 
cessation of hostilities, and Ford v. Surget, 
97 U.S. 594, which held an officer of the con- 
federacy immune from damages for the de- 
struction of property during the war. Amer- 
ican Banana Co. v. United Fruit Co., 213 
U.S. 347, a case often invoked for the blanket 
prohibition of the act of state doctrine, held 
only that the antitrust laws did not extend 
to acts committed by a private individual in 
a foreign country with the assistance of a 
foreign government. Most of the language 
in that case is in response to the issue of how 
far legislative jurisdiction should be pre- 
sumed to extend in the absence of an ex- 
press declaration. The Court held that the 
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even suggest that the Court would woodenly 
apply the act of state doctrine and grant en- 
forcement to a foreign act where the act was 


ordinary understandings of sovereignty war- 
ranted the proposition that conduct of an 
American citizen should ordinarily be ad- 
judged under the law where the acts oc- 
curred. Rather than ignoring international 
law, the law of nations was relied on for this 
rule of statutory construction. 

More directly on point are the Mexican 
seizures passed upon in Oetjen, 246 U.S. 297, 
and Ricaud, 246 U.S. 304. In Oetjen the 
plaintiff claimed title from a Mexican owner 
who was divested of his property during the 
Mexican revolution, The terms of the ex- 
propriation are not clear, but it appears that 
a promise of compensation was made by the 
revolutionary government and that the prop- 
erty was to be used for the war effort. The 
only international law issue arguably present 
in the case was by virtue of a treaty of the 
Hague Convention, to which both Mexico 
and the United States were signatories, gov- 
erning customs of war on land; although the 
Court did not rest the decision on the treaty, 
it took care to point out that this seizure 
was probably lawful under the treaty as a 
compelled contribution in time of war for 
the needs of the occupying army. More- 
over, the Court stressed the fact that the 
title challenged was derived from a Mexican 
law governing the relations between the 
Mexican Government and Mexican citizens. 
Aside from the citizenship of the plaintiff's 
predecessor in title, the property seized was 
to satisfy an assessment of the revolutionary 
government which the Mexican owner had 
failed to pay. It is doubtful that this meas- 
ure, even as applied to non-Mexicans, would 
constitute a violation of international law. 
Dow v. Johnson, supra. In Ricaud the title- 
holder was an American and the Court 
deemed this difference irrelevant “for the 
reasons given in Oetjen.” In Ricaud there 
was a promise to pay for the property seized 
during the revolution upon the cessation of 
hostilities and the seizure was to meet ex- 
igencies created by the revolution, which 
was permissible under the provisions of the 
Hague Convention considered in Oetjen. 
This declaration of legality in the Hague 
Convention, and the international rules of 
war on seizures, rendered the allegation of 
an international law violation in Ricaud suf- 
ficiently frivolous so that consideration on 
the merits was unnecessary. The sole ques- 
tion presented in Shapleigh, 299 U.S. 468, 
concerned the legality of certain action 
under Mexican law, and the parties expressly 
declined. to press the question of legality 
under international law. And the Court's 
language in that case For wrongs of that 
order: the remedy to be followed is along 
the channels of diplomacy”—must be read 
against the background of an arbitral claims 
commission that had been set up to deter- 
mine compensation for claimants in the po- 
sition of Shapleigh, the existence of which 
the Court was well aware. [A] Tribunal 
is in existence, the International Claims 
Commission, established by convention be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, to which 
the plaintiffs are at liberty and have long 
ago submitted a claim for reparation.” 299 
U.S., at 471. 

In the other cases cited in the Court’s 
opinion, ante, p. 17, the act of state doctrine 
was not even peripherally involved; the law 
applicable in both United States v. Belmont, 
301 U.S. 324, and United States v. Pink, 315 
U.S, 203, was a compact between the United 
States and Russia regarding the effect of 
Russian nationalization decrees on property 
located in the United States. No one seri- 
ously argued that the act of state doctrine 
precludes reliance on a binational compact 
dealing with the effect to be afforded or 
denied a foreign act of state. 
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a clear and flagrant violation of interna- 
tional law, as the District Court and the 
Court of Appeals have found in respect to 
the Cuban law challenged herein, 193 F. 
Supp. 375, aff’d, 307 F. 2d 845, 


Though not a principle of international 
law, the doctrine of restraint, as formulated 
by this Court, has its roots in sound policy 
reasons, and it is to these we must turn to 
decide whether the act of state doctrine 
should be extended to cover wrongs cogni- 
zable under international law. 

Whatever may be said to constitute an act 
of state, our decisions make clear that the 
doctrine of nonreview ordinarily applies to 
foreign laws affecting tangible property lo- 
cated within the territory of a government 
which is by the United States. 
Oetjen v. Central Leather Co., 246 U.S. 297; 
Ricaud v. American Metal Co., 246 U.S. 304. 
This judicially fashioned doctrine of non- 
review is a corollary of the principle that 
ordinarily a state has jurisdiction to pre- 
scribe the rules governing the title to prop- 
erty within its territorial sovereignty, see 
Clarke v. Clarke, 178 U.S. 186; DeVaughn v. 
Hutchinson, 165 U.S. 566, a principle re- 
flected in the conflicts of law rule, adopted 
in virtually all nations, that the lex loci is 
the law governing title to property.“ This 
conflicts rule would have been enough in it- 
self to have controlled the outcome of most 
of the act of state cases decided by this 
Court, Both of these rules rest on the deeply 
imbedded postulate in international law of 
the territorial supremacy of the sovereign, 
a postulate that has been characterized as 
the touchstone of private and public inter- 
national law.5 That the act of state doctrine 
is rooted in a well-established concept of in- 
ternational law is evidenced by the practice 
of other countries. These countries, with- 
out employing any act of state doctrine, af- 
ford substantial respect to acts of foreign 
state occurring within their territorial con- 
fines. Our act of state doctrine, as formu- 
lated in past decisions of the Court, carries 


*An act of state has been said to be any 
governmental act in which the sovereign's 
interest qua sovereign is involved, “The ex- 
pression ‘act of state’ usually denotes ‘an 
executive or administrative exercise of sover- 
eign power by an independent state or po- 
tentate, or by its duly authorized agents or 
Officers.’ The expression, however, is not a 
term of art, and it obviously may, and is in 
fact often intended to, include legislative 
and judicial acts such as a statute, decree or 
order, or a judgment of a superior Court.” 
Mann, The Sacrosanctity of the Foreign Act 
of State, 59 L. Q. Rev. 42 (19438). à 

Rabel, The Conflict of Laws: A Compara- 
tive Study 30-69, (1958); Ehrenzheig, Con- 
fiict of Laws, 607-633 (1962); Rest. (2d ed.) 
Conflict of Laws §254(a) (Tent. Draft No. 5 
(1959); Baade, Indonesian Nationalizations 
Measures Before Foreign Courts—A Reply, 
54 Am. J. Int'l L. 801 (1960); Re, Foreign 
Confiscations in Anglo-American Law—A 
Study of The Rule of Decision Principle 49- 
50 (1951). 

See generally, Kaplan and Katzenbach, 
The Political Foundations of International 
Law (1961), 135-172; Herz, International 
Politics in The Atomic Age (1959), 58-62. 

* Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. v. Idemitsu Kosan 
Kabushiki Kaisha, [1953] Int'l L. Rep. 305 
(Tokyo Dist. Ct.) aff'd, [1953] Int'l L. Rep. 
312 (Tokyo High Ct.); Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 
v. S. U. P. O. R., [1955] Int'l L. Rep. 19 (Ct. of 
Venice (1953));. Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. v. 
S.U.P.O.R., [1955] Int'l L. Rep. 23, 39-43 (Civ. 
Ct. of Rome 1954); compare N. V. Veraniade 
Deli-Maatschapijen v. Deutsch-Indonesische 
Tabak-Handels-gesellschajt (Bremen Court 
of Appeals), excerpts translated in Domke, 
Indonesian Nationalization Measures Before 
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the territorial concept one step further. It 
precludes a challenge to the validity of for- 
eign law on the ordinary conflicts ground of 
repugnancy to the public policy of the 
forum. Against the objection that the for- 
eign act violates domestic public policy, it 
has been said that the foreign law provides 
the rule of decision, where the lex loci rule 
would so indicate, in American courts, 
Bernstein v. Van Heyghen Freres Societe 
Anonyme, 163 F. 2d 246, 249 (C.A. 2d Cir.); 
Holzer v, Deutsche Reichsbahn-Gesellshaft, 
277 N.Y. 474; McCarthy v. Reichsbank, 259 
App. Div, 1016, aff’d, 284 N.Y. 739. But cf. 
Sulyok v. Penzintezeti Kozponk Budapest, 
279 App. Div. 528, aff’d, 304 N.Y., 704. See 
also Perutz v. Bohemian Discount Bank, 304 
N.Y. 533, 537. 

The reasons that underlie the deference 
afforded to foreign acts affecting property in 
the acting country are several; such defer- 
ence reflects an effort to maintain a certain 
stability and predictability in transnational 
transactions, to avoid friction between na- 
tions, to encourage settlement of these dis- 
putes through diplomatic means and to 
avoid interference with the executive con- 
trol of foreign relations. But to adduce 
sound reasons for a policy of nonreview is 
not to resolve the problem at hand, but to 
delineate some of the considerations that are 
pertinent to its resolution. 

Contrary to the assumption underlying the 
Court’s opinion, these considerations are 
relative, their strength varies from case to 
case and they are by no means controlling 
in all litigation involving the public acts ofa 
foreign, government. This is made abun- 
dantly clear by numerous cases in which the 
validity of a foreign act of state is drawn in 
question and in which these identical con- 
siderations are present in the same or & 
greater degree. American courts have de- 
nied recognization or effect to foreign law, 
otherwise applicable under the conflicts rules 
of the forum, to many foreign laws where 
these laws are deeply inconsistent with the 
policy of the forum, notwithstanding that 
these laws were of obvious political and 
social importance to the acting country. For 
example, foreign confiscatory decrees pur- 

ing to divest nationals and corporations 
of the foreign sovereign of property located 
in the United States uniformly have been 
denied effect in our courts, including this 
Court; 7 courts continued to oe 
vate proj rights of Russian corporations 
Sonin 9 within the United States 
long after the Russian Government, recog- 
nized by the United States, confiscated all 
such property and had rescinded the laws on 
which corporate identity depended.’ 


Foreign Courts, 54 Am. J. Int'l L. 305, 313- 
$14 (1960), with Confiscation of Property of 
Sudenten Germans Case, [1948] Ann. Dig. 24, 
25 (No. 12) (Amstgericht of Dingolfing) (dis- 
criminatory confiscatory decrees). See also 
West Rand Central Gold Mining Co. v. The 
King, [1905] 2 K.B. 391. 

7 United States v. Moscow Fire Ins. Co., 280 
N.Y. 286 (1938), aff'd, 309 U.S. 624; Viadikav- 
kazsky R. Co. v. New York Trust Co., 263 N.Y. 
869; Plesch v. Banque Nationale de la Re- 
publique de Haiti, 273 App. Div. 224, aff'd, 298 
N.Y. 573; Ballack v. Societe Generale, 263 
App. Div. 601; Latvian State Cargo & Pas- 
senger S. S. Line v. McGrath, 188 F. 2d 1000 
(C. AD. C. Cir.). 

8 Second Russian Ins. Co. v. Miller, 297 F. 
404 (C.A. 2d Cir.); James v. Second Russian 
Ins. Co., 239 N.Y. 248; Sokoloff v. National 
City Bank, 239 N.Y. 158; A/S Merilaid & Co. 
v. Chase Nat’l Bank, 189 Misc. 285 (Sup, Ct. 
N. T.), See also Compania Ron Bacardi v. 
Bank of Nova Scotia, 193 F. Supp. 814 (D.C. 
S. D. N. T.) (normal conflicts rule superseded 
by a national policy against recognition of 
Cuban confiscatory decrees). 
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Furthermore, our courts customarily refuse 
to enforce the revenue and penal laws of a 
foreign state, since no country has an obliga- 
tion to further the governmental interests of 
a foreign sovereign’? And the judgments of 
foreign courts are denied conclusive or prima 
facie effect where the judgment is based on 
a statute unenforceable in the forum, where 
the procedures of the rendering court mark- 
edly depart from our notions of fair pro- 
cedure, and generally where enforcement 
would be contrary to the public policy of 
the forum. These cases demonstrate that 
our courts have never been bound to pay un- 
limited deference to foreign acts of state, de- 
fined as an act or law in which the sovereign’s 
governmental interest is involved; they si- 
multaneously cast doubt on the proposition 
that the additional element in the case at 
bar, that the property may have been within 
the territorial confines of Cuba when the ex- 
propriation decree was promulgated, requires 
automatic deference to the decree, regardless 
of whether the foreign act violates inter- 
national act 


Similarly, it has been held that nationali- 
zation of shares of a foreign corporation or 
partnership owning property in the United 
States will not affect the title of former 
shareholders or partners; the prior owners 
are deemed to retain their equitable rights 
in assets located in the United States. 
Vladikavkazsky R. Co. v. New York Trust Co., 
263 N.Y. 369. The acts of a belligerent oc- 
cupant of a friendly nation in respect to con- 
tracts made within the occupied nation haye 
been denied application in our courts. 
Aboitiz & Co. v. Price, 99 F. Supp. 602 (D.C. 
Utah). Compare Werfel y. Sirnotenska 
Banka, 260 App. Div. 747, 752 (N.Y.). 

? See the recent affirmation of this doctrine 
in Banco do Brasil, S. A. v. Israel Commodity 
Co., holding that an action by Brazil against 
a New York coffee importer for fraudulently 
circumventing Brazilian foreign exchange 
regulations by forging documents in New 
York was contrary to New York public policy, 
notwithstanding that the Bretton Woods 
agreement, to which both the United States 
and Brazil are parties, expresses a policy 
favorable to such exchange laws. 12 N.Y, 2d 
371. cert. denied, 375 U.S. 919. See also The 
Antelope, 10 Wheat. 66, 123; Huntington v. 
Attrill, 146 U.S. 657; Moore y. Mitchell, 30 F. 
2d 600, aff'd on other grounds, 281 US. 18; 
Dicey, Conflict of Laws (Morris ed., 7th ed. 
1958), 667; Wolff, Private International Law 
(2d ed. 1950), 525. 

1 Hilton v. Guyot, 159 US. 113 (lack of 
reciprocity in the foreign state readers the 
judgment only prima facie evidence of the 
justice of the plaintiff’s claim); cf. Venezue- 
lan Meat Export Co. v. United States, 12 F. 
Supp. 379 (D.C.D. Md.); The W. Talbot 
Dodge, 15 F. 2d 459 (D. O. S. D. N.Y.) (fraud is 
a defense to the enforcement of foreign judg- 
ments), Title Ins. & Trust Co, v. California 
Development Co., 171 Cal. 173 (fraud); Banco 
Minico v. Ross, 106 Tex. 522 (procedure of 
Mexican court offensive to natural justice); 
De Brimont v. Penniman, 7 Fed. Cas. 309, No, 
3, 715 (C.C:S.D. N.Y.) (judgment founded on 
a cause of action contrary to the “policy of 
our law, and does violence to what we deem 
the rights of our own citizen”); other cases 
indicate that American courts will refuse en- 
forcement where protection of American cit- 
izens or institutions require reexamination. 
Williams v. Armroyd, 7 Cranch 423; McDon- 
ald v. Grand Trunk R. Co., 71 N.H. 448; Caru- 
so v. Caruso, 106 N.J. Eq. 180; Hohner v. Gratz 
50 F. 369 (C.C.S.D. N.Y.) (alternative hold- 
ing). See generally Reese, The Status In 
This Country of Judgments Rendered Abroad, 
50 Col. L. Rev. 783 (1950). 

u The Court attempts to distinguish be- 
tween these foreign acts on the grounds that 
all foreign penal and revenue and perhaps 
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I start with what I thought to be unas- 
sallable propositions: tbat our courts are 
obliged to determine controversies on their 
merits, in accordance with the applicable 
law; and that part of the law American 
courts are bound to administer is interna- 
tional law. 

Article IIT, §2 of the Constitution states 
that the judicial Power shall extend to all 
Cases * * * affecting Ambassadors, other 
public Ministers and Consuls; to all Cases of 
admiralty and maritime Jurisdiction: to 
Controversies * * * between a State, or the 
Citizens thereof, and foreign States, Citizens 
or Subjects.” And § 1332 of the Judicial 
Code gives the courts jurisdiction over all 
civil actions between citizens of a State 
and foreign states or citizens or subjects 
thereof. The doctrine that the law of na- 
tions is a part of the law of the land, orig- 
inally formulated in England and brought 
to America as part of our legal heritage, 
is reflected in the debates during the Con- 
stitutional Convention u and in the Consti- 


other public laws are irrebuttably presumed 
invalid to avoid the embarrassment stem- 
ming from examination of some acts and 
that all foreign expropriations are presumed 
valid for the same reason. This distinction 
fails to explain why it may be more embar- 
rassing to refuse recognition to an extraterri- 
torial confiscatory law directed at nationals 
of the confiscating state than it would be to 
refuse effect to a territorial confiscatory law. 
From the viewpoint of the confiscating state, 
the need to affect property beyond its bor- 
ders may be as significant as the need to take 
title to property within its borders. And it 
would appear more offensive to notions of 
sovereignty for an American court to deny 
enforcement of a foreign law because it is 
deemed contrary to justice, morals, public 
policy, than to deny enforcement because 
of principles of international law. It will 
not do to say that the foreign state has no 
jurisdiction to affect title to property beyond 
its borders, since other jurisdictional bases, 
such as ctiizenship, are invariably present. 
But for the policy of the forum state, doubt- 
less the foreign law would be given effect 
under ordinary conflict principles. Compare 
Sokoloff v. National City Bank, 234 N.Y. 158; 
Second Russian Ins. Co. v. Miller, 297 F, 404 
(C.A. 2d Cir.) with Werfel v. Sirnostenska 
Banka, 260 App. Div. 747. 

The refusal to enforce foreign penal and 
tax laws and foreign judgments is wholly at 
odds with the presumption of validity and 
requirement of enforcement under the act 
of state doctrine; the political realms of the 
acting country are clearly involved, the en- 
acting country has a large stake in the de- 
cision, and when enforcement is against na- 
tionals of the enacting country, jurisdic- 
tional bases are clearly present. Moreover, 
it is difficult, conceptually or otherwise, to 
distinguish between the situation where a tax 
judgment secured in a foreign country 
against one who is in the country at the 
time of judgment is presented to an Amer- 
ican court and the situation where a con- 
fiscatory decree is sought to be enforced in 
American courts. 

For the extent to which the Framers con- 
templated the application of international 
law in American courts and their concern 
that this body of law be administered uni- 
formly in the federal courts, see The Fed- 
eralist: No. 3, at 22 (1 Bourne ed. 1901), by 
John Jay; No. 80, at 112 and 114; No. 83, at 
144 and No. 82 (2 Bourne ed. 1901), by Alex- 
ander Hamilton; No. 42, by James Madison. 

Thomas Jefferson, speaking as Secretary of 
State, wrote to M. Genet, French Minister, in 
1793: “The law of nations make an integral 
part of the laws of the land.“ I Moore, Di- 
gest of International Law (1906), 10. And 
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tution itself.*. This Court has time and 
again effectuated the clear understanding 
of the Framers, as embodied in the Con- 
stitution, by applying the law of nations 
to resolve cases and controversies.“ As stated 


see the opinion of Attorney General Ran- 
dolph given in 1792: “The law of nations, al- 
though not specially adopted by the Con- 
stitution or any municipal act, is essentially 
a part of the law of the land.” I Op. Atty. 
Gen. 27. Also see Warren, The Making of the 
Constitution, Pt. I, c. I, at 116; Madison’s 
Notes in 1 Farrand 21, 22, 244, 316. See gen- 
erally Dickinson, The Law of Nations as Part 
of the National Law of the United States, 101 
U. of Pa. L. Rev. 26 (1952). 

This intention was reflected and imple- 
mented in the Articles of the Constitution. 
Art. I, §8 empowers the Congress “to define 
and punish Piracies and Felonies committed 
on the high seas, and Offenses against the 
Law of Nations.” Article III, § 2 extends the 
judicial power “to all Cases, in Law and 
Equity, arising under this Constitution, the 
Laws of the United States, and Treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under their 
Authority;—to all Cases affecting Ambassa- 
dors, other public Ministers and Consuls;— 
to all Cases of admiralty and maritime Juris- 
diction;—to Controversies to which the 
United States shall be a Party;—to Contro- 
versies between two or more States;—be- 
tween a State and Citizens of another 
State;—between Citizens of different 
States;—between Citizens of the same State 
claiming Lands under Grants of different 
States, and between a State, or the Citizens 
thereof, and foreign States, citizens or sub- 


jects.” 
14 As early as 1793, Chief Justice Jay stated 
in Chisholm v. Georgia that “Prior ... to 


that period [the date of the Constitution], 
the United States had, by taking a place 
among the nations of the earth, become 
amenable to the law of nations.” 2 Dall. 419, 
at 474. And in 1796, Justice Wilson stated 
in Ware v. Hylton: “When the United States 
declared their independence, they were bound 
to receive the law of nations in its modern 
state of purity and refinement.” 3 Dall. 199, 
at 281. Chief Justice Marshall was even 
more explicit in The Nereide, when he said: 

“If it be the will of the government to 
apply to Spain any rule respecting systems 
which Spain is supposed to apply to us, the 
government will manifest that will by passing 
an act for the purpose. "Till such an act be 
passed, the Court is bound by the law of na- 
tions which is part of the law of the land.” 
9 Cranch 388, at 423. 

As to the effect such an Act of Congress 
would have on international law, the Court 
has ruled that an act of Congress ought never 
to be construed to violate the law of nations 
if any other possible construction remains. 
MacLeod v. United States, 229 U.S. 416, 434 

1913). 
: As was well stated in Hilton v. Guyot: 

“International law, in its widest and most 
comprehensive sense—including not only 
questions of right between nations, governed 
by what has been appropriately called the 
‘law of nations’; but also questions arising 
under what is usually called private inter- 
national law or the conflict of laws, and con- 
cerning the rights of persons within the ter- 
ritory and dominion of one nation, by reason 
of acts, private or public, done within the 
dominions of another nation—is part of our 
law, and must be ascertained and admin- 
istered by the courts of justice, as often as 
such questions are presented in litigation 
between man and man, duly submitted to 
their determination. 

“The most certain guide, no doubt, for the 
decision of such questions is a treaty or a 
statute of this country. But when, as is the 
case here, there is no written law upon the 
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in The Paquette Habana, 175 U.S. 677, 700, 
international law is part of our law, and 
must be ascertained and administered by 
the courts of justice of appropriate juris- 
diction, as often as questions of right de- 
pending upon it are duly presented for their 
determination.” Principles of international 
law have been applied in our courts to re- 
solve controversies not merely because they 
provide a convenient rule for decision but 
because they represent a consensus among 
civilized nations on the proper ordering of 
relations between nations and the citizens 
thereof. Fundamental fairness to litigants 
as well as the interest in stability of rela- 
tionships and preservation of reasonable ex- 
pectations call for their application whenever 
international law is controlling in a case or 
controversy. 

The relevance of international law to a 
just resolution of this case is apparent from 
the impact of international law on other 
aspects of this controversy. Indeed it is 
only because of the application of interna- 
tional rules to resolve other issues that the 
act of state doctrine becomes the determina- 
tive issue in this case. The basic rule that 
the law of the situs of property is the proper 
law to be applied in determining title in 
other forums, whether styled a rule of 
private international law or domestic con- 
flict of law, is rooted in concepts firmly em- 
bedded in a consensus of nations on 
territorial sovereignty. Without such a con- 
sensus and the conflicts rule derived there- 
from, the question of whether Cuba’s decree 
can be measured against the norms of inter- 
national law would never arise in this litiga- 
tion, since then a court presumably would 
be free to apply its own rules governing the 
acquisition of title to property. Further- 
more, the contention that the sugar in ques- 
tion was within the territorial confines of 
Cuba when the Cuban decree was enacted it- 
self rests on widely accepted principles of 
international law, namely, that the bays or 
inlets contiguous to a country are within its 
boundaries and that territorial jurisdiction 
extends at least three miles beyond these 
boundaries. See Oppenheim, International 


subject, the duty still rests upon the judicial 
tribunals of ascertaining and declaring what 
the law is, whenever it becomes necessary to 
do so, in order to determine the rights of 
parties to suits regularly brought before 
them. In doing this, the courts must obtain 
such aid as they can from judicial decisions, 
from the works of jurists and commentators, 
and from the acts and usages of civilized na- 
tions.” 159 U.S. 113, 163 (1895). 

For other cases which explicitly invoke 
the principle that international law is a part 
of the law of the land, see, for example: 
Talbot v. Janson, 3 Dall. 133, 161; Respub- 
lica v. DeLongchamps, 1 Dall, 111, 116; The 
Rapid, 8 Cranch 155, 162; Freemont v. United 
States, 17 How. 542, 557; United States v. 
Arjona, 120 U.S. 479. 

15 Among others, international law has been 
relied upon in cases concerning the acquisi- 
tion and control of territory, Jones v. United 
States, 137 U.S. 202; Mormon Church v. 
United States, 136 U.S. 1; Dorr v. United 
States, 195 U.S. 138; the resolution of 
boundary disputes, Iowa v. Illinois, 147 U.S. 
1; Arkansas v. Tennessee, 246 U.S. 158; in 
cases involving questions of nationality, 
United States v. Wong Kim Ark, 168 U.S. 649; 
Inglis v. The Trustees of the Sailors Snug 
Harbour, 3 Pet. 99; principles of war and 
neutrality and their effect on private rights, 
The S. S. Appam, 243 U.S. 124; Dow v. John- 
son, 100 U.S. 158; Ford v. Surget, 97 U.S. 594; 
and cases involving private property rights 
generally, The Schooner Exchange v. Mc- 
Faddon, 7 Cranch 116; United States v. 
Percheman, 7 Pet. 51. 
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Law secs. 186, 190-191 (Lauterpacht, 8th ed. 
1955). Without these rules derived from 
international law, this confiscation could be 
characterized as extraterritorial and there- 
fore—unless the Court also intends to change 
this rule—subject to the public policy test 
traditionally applied to extraterritorial 
takings of property, even though embarrass- 
ing to foreign affairs. Further, in response 
to the contention that title to the sugar had 
already passed to Farr, Whitlock by virtue 
of the contract with CAV when the nation- 
alization decree took effect, it was held below 
that “under the law merchant common to 
civilized countries” Farr could not acquire 
title to the shipment until payment was 
made in New York. Thus the central issue 
in this litigation is posed only because of 
numerous other applications of the law of 
nations and domestic rules derived therefrom 
in respect to subsidiary, but otherwise con- 
trolling, legal issues in the controversy. 
The Court accepts the application of rules 
of international law to other aspects of this 
litigation, accepts the relevance of inter- 
national law in other cases and announces 
that when there is an appropriate degree of 
“consensus concerning a particular area of 
international law, the more appropriate it is 
for the judiciary to render decisions regard- 
ing it, since the courts can then focus on 
the application of an agreed principle to 
circumstances of fact rather than the sensi- 
tive task of establishing a principle not in- 
consistent with the national interest or in- 
ternational justice.” Ante, p. 28. The 
Court then, rather lightly in my view, dis- 
penses with its obligation to resolve contro- 
versies in accordance with “international 
justice” and the “national interest” by as- 
suming and declaring that there are no areas 
of agreement between nations in respect to 
expropriations, There may not be, but with- 
out critical examination, which the Court 
fails to provide, I would not conclude that 
a confiscatory taking which discriminates 
against nationals of another country to re- 
taliate against the government of that coun- 
try falls within that area of issues in inter- 
national law “on which opinion seems to be 
so divided.” Nor would I assume, as the 
ironclad rule of the Court necessarily im- 
plies, that there is not likely to be a con- 
sensus among nations in this area, as for 
example upon the illegality of discrimina- 
tory takings of alien property based upon 
race, religion or nationality.° But most of 
all I would not declare that even if there 
were a clear consensus in the international 
community, the courts must close their eyes 
to a lawless act and validate the transgres- 
sion by rendering judgment for the foreign 
state at its own request. This is an unfor- 
tunate declaration for this Court to make. 
It is, of course, wholly inconsistent with the 
premise from which the Court starts, and 
under it, banishment of international law 
from the courts is complete and final in 
cases like this. I cannot so cavalierly ignore 


1 “[D]iscriminatory. laws enacted out of 
hatred, against aliens or against persons of 
any particular race or category or against 
persons belonging to specified social or po- 
litical groups * * * run counter to the inter- 
nationally accepted principle of the equality 
of individuals before the law.” Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co v. S. U. P. O. R. Co., [1955] 
Int'l L. Rep. 23, 40 (Civ. Ct. of Rome 1954); 
see also Friedman, Expropriation In Inter- 
national Law (1953), 189-192; Wortly, Ex- 
propriation In Public International Law 
(1959), 120-121; Cheng, The Rationale of 
Compensation for Expropriation, 44 Transact. 
Grot. Soc’y 267, 281, 289 (1959); Seidl-Ho- 
henveldern, Title to Confiscated Foreign 
Property and Public International Law, 56 
Am. J. Int’l L. 507, 509-510 (1962). 
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the obligations of a court to dispense justice 
to the litigants before it.“ 


Iv 


The reasons for nonreview, based as they 
are on traditional concepts of territorial sov- 
ereignty, lose much of their force when the 
foreign act of state is shown to be a viola- 
tion of international law. All legitimate 
exercises of sovereign power, whether terri- 
torial or otherwise, should be exercised con- 
sistent with rules of international law, in- 
cluding those rules which mark the bounds 
of lawful state action against aliens or their 
property located within the territorial con- 
fines of the foreign state. Although a state 
may reasonably expect that the validity of 
its laws operating on property within its 
jurisdiction will not be defined by local no- 
tions of public policy of numerous other 
states (although a different situation may 
well be presented when courts of another 
state are asked to lend their enforcement 
machinery to effectuate the foreign act), 
it cannot with impunity ignore the rules gov- 
erning the conduct of all nations and expect 
that other nations and tribunals will view 
their acts as within the permissible scope of 
territorial sovereignty. Contrariwise, to re- 
fuse inquiry into the question of whether 
norms ‘of the international community have 
been contravened by the act of state under 
review would seem to deny the existence or 
purport of such norms, a view that seems in- 
consistent with the role of international 
law in ordering the relations between na- 
tions. Finally, the impartial application of 
international law would not only be an affir- 
mation of the existence and binding effect 
of international rules of order, but also a 
refutation of the notion that this body of 
law consists of no more than the divergent 
and parochial views of the capital import- 
ing and exporting nations, the socialist and 
free-enterprise nations. 

The Court puts these considerations to 
rest with the assumption that the decisions 
of the courts “of the world’s major capital 
exporting country and outstanding expo- 
nent of the free enterprise system” would 


u In the only reference in the Court’s 
opinion to fairness between the litigants, 
and a court's obligation to resolve disputes 
justly, ante, p. 35, the Court quickly disposes 
of this consideration by assuming that the 
typical act of State case is between an origi- 
mal owner and an “innocent” purchaser, so 
that it is not unjust to leave the purchaser’s 
title undisturbed by applying the act of 
state doctrine. Beside the obvious fact that 
this assumption is wholly inapplicable to 
the case where the foreign sovereign itself 
or its agent seeks to have its title validated 
in our courts—the case at bar—it is far 
from apparent that most cases represent 
suits between the original owner and an in- 
nocent purchaser. The “innocence” of a 
purchaser who buys goods from a govern- 
ment with knowledge that possession-or ap- 
parent title was derived from an act patently 
in violation of international law is highly 
questionable. More fundamentally, doc- 
trines of commercial law designed to protect 
the title of a bona fide purchaser can serve 
to resolve this question without reliance 
upon a broad irrebuttable presumption of 
validity. 

Another situation was also presented by 
the Nazi decrees challenged in the Bernstein 
litigation; these religious expropriations, 
while involving nationals of the foreign 
state and therefore customarily not cogni- 
zable under international law, had been con- 
demned in multinational agreements and 
declarations as crimes against humanity. 
The acts could thus be measured in local 
courts against widely held principle rather 
than judged by the parochial views of the 
forum. 
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hardly be accepted as impartial expressions 
of sound legal principle. The assumption, if 
sound, would apply to any other problem 
arising from transactions that cross state 
lines and is tantamount to a declaration 
excusing this Court from any future conse- 
quential role in the clarification and appli- 
cation of international law. See National 
City Bank of New York v. Republic of China, 
348 U.S. 356, 363. This declaration ignores 
the historical role which this Court and 
other American courts have played in apply- 
ing and maintaining principles of interna- 
tional law. 

Of course, there are many unsettled areas 
of international law, as there are with domes- 
tic law, and these areas present sensitive 
problems of accommodating the interests of 
nations that subscribe to divergent economic 
and political systems. It may be that cer- 
tain nationalizations of property for a public 
purpose fall within this area. Also, it may 
be that domestic courts, as compared to in- 
ternational tribunals, or arbitral commis- 
sions, have a different and less active role to 
play in formulating new rules of interna- 
tional law or in choosing between rules not 
yet adhered to by any substantial group of 
nations. Where a clear violation of inter- 
national law is not demonstrated, I would 
agree that principles of comity underlying 
the act of state doctrine warrant recognition 
and enforcement of the foreign act. But 
none of these considerations relieve a court 
of the obligation to make an inquiry into 
the validity of the foreign act, none of them 
warrant a flat rule of no inquiry at all. The 
vice of the act of state doctrine, as formu- 
lated by the Court and applied in this case, 
where the decree is alleged not only to be a 
confiscatory but also retaliatory and discrim- 
inatory and found by two courts to be a 
flagrant violation of international law, is 
that it precludes any such examination and 
proscribes any decision on whether Cuban 
Law No. 851 contravenes an accepted prin- 
ciple of international law. 

The other objections to reviewing the act 
challenged herein, save for the alleged in- 
terference with the executive’s conduct of 
foreign affairs, seem without substance, both 
in theory and as applied to the facts of the 
instant case. The achievement of a mini- 
mum amount of stability and predictability 
in international commercial transactions is 
not assured by a rule of nonreviewability 
which permits any act of a foreign state, 
regardless of its validity under international 
law, to pass muster in the courts of other 
states. The very act of a foreign state against 
aliens which contravenes rules of interna- 
tional law, the purpose of which is to sup- 
port and foster an order upon which people 
can rely, is at odds with the achievement of 
stability and predictability in international 
transactions. And the infrequency of cases 
in American courts involving foreign acts of 
state challenged as invalid under interna- 
tional law furnishes no basis at all for treat- 
ing the matter as unimportant and for erect- 
ing the rule the Court announces today.” 


1 The Court argues that an international 
law exception to the act of state doctrine 
would fail to deter violations of international 
law, since judicial intervention would at best 
be sporadic: At the same time, 
on a contradictory assumption as to the im- 
pact of such an exception, the Court argues 
that the exception would render titles un- 
certain and upset the flow of international 
trade. The Court attempts to reconcile these 
conclusions by distinguishing between di- 
rect” and “indirect” impacts of a declaration 
of invalidity, and by assuming that the ex- 
porting nation need only find other buyers 
for its products at the same price. From the 
point of view of the exporting nation, the 
distinction between indirect and direct im- 
pact is meaningless, and the facile assump- 
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There is also the contention that the act 
of state doctrine serves to channel these dis- 
putes through the processes designed to rec- 
tify wrongs of an international magnitude, 
see Oetjen v. Central Leather, supra; Shap- 
leigh v. Mier, supra; the result of the doc- 
trine, it is said, requires an alien to seek re- 
lief in the courts or through the executive of 
the expropriating country, to seek relief 
through diplomatic channels of his own 
country and to seek review in an interna- 
tional tribunal. These are factors an Ameri- 
can court should consider when asked to ex- 
amine a foreign act of state, although the 
availability and effectiveness of these modes 
of accommodation may more often be illu- 
sory than real. Where alternative modes are 
available and are likely to be effective, our 
courts might well stay their hand and direct 
a litigant to exhaust or attempt to utilize 
them before adjudicating the validity of the 
foreign act of state. But the possibility of 
alternative remedies, without more, is frail 
support for a rule of automatic deference to 
the foreign act in all cases. The Court's rule 
is peculiarly inappropriate in the instant 
case, where no one has argued that CAV can 
obtain relief in the courts of Cuba, where 
the United States has broken off diplomatic 
relations with Cuba, and where the United 
States, although protesting the illegality of 
the Cuban decrees, has not sought to insti- 
tute any action against Cuba in an inter- 
national tribunal. 

v 


There remains for consideration the re- 
lationship between the act of state doctrine 
and the power of the executive over matters 
touching upon the foreign affairs of the 
nation. It is urged that the act of state 
doctrine is a necessary corollary of the ex- 
ecutive’s authority to direct the foreign re- 
lations of the United States and accordingly 
any exception in the doctrine, even if limi 
to clear violations of international law, 
would impede or embarrass the executive 
in discharging his constitutional responsibili- 
ties. Thus, according to the Court, even if 
principles. of comity do not preclude inquiry 
into the validity of a foreign act under inter- 
national law, due regard for the executive 
function forbids such examination in the 
courts. 

Without doubt political matters in the 
realm of foreign affairs are within the ex- 
clusive domain of the executive branch, as, 
for example, issues for which there are no 
available standards or which are textually 
committed by the Constitution to the execu- 
tive.“ But this is far from saying that the 
Constitution vests in the executive exclusive 


tion that other buyers at the same price are 
available and the further unstated assump- 
tion that purchase price is the only pertinent 
consideration to the exporting country are 
based on an oversimplified view of interna- 
tional trade. 

There is no evidence that either the ab- 
sence of an act of state doctrine in the law 
of numerous European countries or the un- 
certainty of our own law on this question 
until today’s decision has worked havoc with 
titles in international commerce or presented 
the nice questions the Court sets out on p. 
34, n. 40, ante, or has substantially affected 
the flow of international commerce. 

These issues include whether a foreign 
state exists or is recognized by the United 
States, Gelston v. Hoyt, 3 Wheat. 246; The 
Sapphire, 11 Wall. 164, 168, the status that 
a foreign state or its representatives shall 
have in this country (sovereign immunity); 
Ex Parte Muir, 254 U.S. 522; Ex parte Peru, 
318 U.S. 578, the territorial boundaries of a 
foreign state; Jones v. United States, 137 
U.S. 202, and the authorization of its rep- 
resentatives for state-to-state negotiation. 
Ex parte Hitz, 111 U.S, 776; In re Batz, 135 
US. 403. 
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absolute control of foreign affairs or that the 
validity of a foreign act of state is necessarily 
a political question. International law, as 
well as a treaty or executive agreement, see 
United States v. Pink, 315 U.S. 203, provides 
an ascertainable standard for adjudicating 
the validity of some foreign acts, and courts 
are competent to apply this body of law, not- 
withstanding that there may be some cases 
where comity dictates giving effect to the 
foreign act because it is not clearly con- 
demned under generally accepted principles 
of international law. And it cannot be con- 
tended that the Constitution allocates this 
area to the exclusive jurisdiction of the ex- 
ecutive, for the judicial power is expressly 
extended by that document to controversies 
between aliens and citizens or states, aliens 
and aliens, and foreign states and American 
citizens or states. 

A valid statute, treaty or executive agree- 
ment could, I assume, confine the power 
of federal courts to review or award relief 
in respect of foreign acts or otherwise dis- 
place international law as the rule of de- 
cision. I would not disregard a declaration 
by the Secretary of State or the President 
that an adjudication in the courts of the 
validity of a foreign expropriation would 
impede relations between the United States 
and the foreign government or the settle- 
ment of the controversy through diplomatic 
channels. But I reject the presumption that 
these undesirable consequences would follow 
from adjudication in every case, regardless of 
the circumstances. Certainly the presump- 
tion is inappropriate here. 

Soon after the promulgation of Cuban Law 
No. 851, the State Department of the United 
States delivered a note of protest to the 
Cuban Government declaring this nationali- 
zation law to be in violation of international 
law” Since the nationalization of the prop- 
erty in question, the United States has 
broken. off diplomatic relations with the 
present Government of Cuba. And in re- 
sponse to inquiries by counsel for the re- 
spondent in the instant case, officials of the 
State Department nowhere alleged that 
adjudication of the validity of the Cuban 
decree. nationalizing CAV would embarrass 
our relations with Cuba or impede settle- 
ment on an international level. In 1963, the 
United States Government issued a freeze 
order on all Cuban assets located in the 
United States. On these facts—although 
there may be others of which we are not 
aware—it is wholly unwarranted to assume 
that an examination of the validity of Cuban 
Law No, 851 and a finding of invalidity would 
intrude upon the relations between the 
United States and Cuba. 

But the Court is moved by the spectre of 
another possibility; it is said that an exami- 
nation of the validity of the Cuban law 
in this case might lead to a finding that 
the Act is not in violation of widely accepted 
international norms or that an adjudication 
here would require a similar examination in 
other more difficult cases, in one of which it 
would be found that the foreign law is not 


a“ (T]he Government of the United States 
considers this law to be manifestly in vio- 
lation of these principles of international law 
which have long been accepted by the free 
countries of the West. It is in its essence 
discriminatory, arbitrary and confiscatory.” 
Press Release No. 397, Dept. of State, July 
16, 1960. 

The United States Ambassador to Cuba 
condemned this decree, stating to the Cuban 
Ministry of Foreign Relations: 

“Under instructions from my government, 
I wish to express to Your Excellency the in- 
dignant protest of my government against 
this resolution and its effect upon the legit- 
imate rights! which American citizens have 
acquired under the laws of Cuba and under 
International Law.” Press Release No. 441, 
Dept. of State, Aug. 9, 1960. 
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in breach of international law. The finding, 
either in this case or subsequent ones, that 
a foreign act does not violate widely ac- 
cepted international principles, might differ 
from the executive’s view of the act and in- 
ternational law, might thereby seriously im- 
pede the executive's functions in negotiating 
a settlement of the controversy and would 
therefore be inconsistent with the national 
interest. “[T]he very expression of judicial 
uncertainty might provide embarrassment to 
the Executive Branch.” Ante, p. 33. These 
speculations, founded on the supposed im- 
pact of a judicial decision on diplomatic re- 
lations, seems contrary to the Court’s view 
of the arsenal of weapons possessed by this 
country to make secure foreign investment 
and “the ample powers [of the political 
branches] to effect compensation,” ante, p. 
36, and wholly inconsistent with its view of 
the limited competence and knowledge of 
the judiciary in the area of foreign affairs 
and diplomacy. Moreover the expression of 
uncertainty the Court fears is inevitable un- 
der the Court’s approach, as is well exempli- 
fied by the ex-cathedra pronouncements in 
the instant case. While premising that a 
judicial expression of uncertainty on whether 
@ particular act clearly violates internal law 
would be embarrassing to the executive, this 
Court, in this very case, announces as an un- 
derpinning of its decision that “there are few 
if any issues in international law today on 
which opinion seems to be so divided as the 
limitations of a State's power to expropriate 
the property of aliens,” and proceeds to dem- 
onstrate the absence of international stand- 
ards by cataloguing the divergent views of 
the “capital exporting,” “free enterprise” na- 
tions, of the “newly independent and under- 
developed countries,” and of the “Commu- 
nist countries” toward both the issue of ex- 
propriation and international law generally. 
The act of state doctrine formulated by the 
Court bars review in this case and will do so 
in all others involving expropriation of alien 
property precisely because of the lack of 
a consensus in the international community 
on rules of law governing foreign expropria- 
tions. Contrariwise, it would seem that the 
act of state doctrine will not apply to a for- 
eign act if it concerns an area in which there 
is unusual agreement among nations, ante, 
p. 28, which is not the case with the broad 
area of expropriations.™ I fail to see how 


*The Court disclaims saying that there 
is no governing international standard in this 
area, but only that the matter is not meet 
for adjudication. Ante, p. 29, n. 27. But 
since the Court’s view is that there are only 
the divergent views of nations that subscribe 
to different ideologies and practical goals on 
“expropriations,” the matter is not meet for 
adjudication, according to the Court, because 
of the lack of any agreement among nations 
on standards governing expropriations, i. e., 
there is no international law in this area, 
but only the political views of the political 
branches of the various nations. 

These assertions might find much more 
support in the authorities relied on by the 
Court and others if the issue under discussion 
was not the undefined category—expropria- 
tion—but the clearly discreet issue of ade- 
quate and effective compensation. It strains 
credulity to accept the proposition that 
newly emerging nations or their spokesmen 
denounce all rules of state responsibility— 
reject international law in regard to foreign 
nationals generally—rather than reject. the 
traditional rule of international law requir- 
ing prompt, adequate, and effective compen- 
sation. 

There is another implication in the 
Court’s opinion: the act of state doctrine 
applies to all expropriations, not only be- 
cause of the lack of a consensus among na- 
tions on any standards but because the issue 
of validity under international law “touches 
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greater embarrassment flows from saying 
that the foreign act does not violate clear 
and widely accepted principles of interna- 
tional law than from saying, as the Court 
does, that nonexamination and validation is 
required because there areno widely accepted 
principles to which to subject the foreign 
act.“ As to potential embarrassment, the 
difference is semantic, but as to determining 
the issue on its merits and as to upholding a 
regime of law, the difference is vast. 

There is a further possibility of embar- 
rassment to the executive from the blanket 
presumption of validity applicable to all 
foreign expropriations, which the Court 
chooses to ignore, and which, in my view, 
is far more self-evident than those adduced 
by the Court. That embarrassment stems 
from the requirement that all courts, includ- 
ing this Court, approve, validate, and enforce 
any foreign act expropriating property, at 
the behest of the foreign state or a private 
suitor, regardless of whether the act arbitra- 
rily discriminates against aliens on the basis 
of race, religion, or nationality, and regard- 
less of the position the executive has taken 
in respect to the Act. I would think that 
an adjudication by this Court that the for- 
eign act, to which the executive is protesting 
and attempting to secure relief for American 
citizens, is valid and beyond question en- 
forcible in the courts of the United States 
would indeed prove embarrassing to the 
Executive. Branch of our Government in 
many situations much more so than a 
declaration of invalidity or a refusal to ad- 
judicate the controversy at all. For the like- 
lihood that validation and enforcement of a 
foreign act which is condemned by the ex- 
ecutive will be inconsistent with national 
policy as well as the goals of the international 
community is great. This result is precisely 


. . . the practical and ideological goals of 
the various members of the community of 
nations.” If this statement means some- 
thing other than that there is no agreement 
on international standards governing expro- 
priations, it must mean that the doctrine 
applies because the issue is important politi- 
cally to the foreign state. If this is what the 
Court means, the act of state doctrine has 
been expanded to unprecedented scope. No 
foreign act is subject to challenge where the 
foreign nation demonstrates that the act is 
in furtherance of its practical or ideological 
goals. What foreign acts would not be so 
characterized? 

A refusal of courts to consider foreign 
acts of state in the light of the law of na- 
tions is not . . merely a neutral doctrine 
of abstention. On the contrary the effect 
of such a doctrine is to lend the full protec- 
tion of the United States courts, police, and 
governmental agencies to commercial or 
property transactions which are contrary to 
the minimum standard of civilized conduct. 
..." The Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York, Committee on International 
Law, A Reconsideration of the Act of State 
Doctrine In United States Courts (1959), 8. 

* That embarrassment results from a rigid 
rule of act of state immunity is well demon- 
strated by the judicial enforcement of Ger- 
man racial decrees after the war. The pro- 
nouncements by United States courts that 
these decrees vest title beyond question was 
wholly at odds with the executive's official 
policy, embodied in representations to other 
governments, that ‘property taken through 
racial decrees by the Nazi Government should 
be returned to original owners and thus not 
be subject to reparation claims. Compare 


"statements by Secretary of State Marshall, 


reprinted in 16 Dept. State Bull. 653, 793 
(1947), with Bernstein v. Van Heyghen Freres 
Societe Anonyme, 163 F. 2d 246 (C.A. 2d Cir.). 
This embarrassing divergence of governmen- 
tal opinion was eliminated only after the ex- 
ecutive intervened and requested the courts 
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because the Court, notwithstanding its pro- 
testations to the contrary, ante, p. 28, has 
laid down “an inflexible and all-encompass- 
ing rule in this case.“ 

Obviously there are cases where an exam- 
ination of the foreign act and declaration of 
invalidity or validity might undermine the 
foreign policy of the executive branch and 
its attempts at negotiating a settlement for 
a nationalization of the property of Amer- 
icans. The respect ordinarily due to a for- 
eign state, as reflected in the decisions of 
this Court, rests upon a desire not to dis- 
turb the relations between countries and on 
a view that other means, more effective than 
piecemeal adjudications of claims arising out 
of a large-scale nationalization program of 
settling the dispute, may be available. Pre- 
cisely because these considerations are more 
or less present, or absent, in any given situ- 
ation and because the Department of our 
Government primarily responsible for the 
formulation of foreign policy and settling 
these matters on a state-to-state basis is 
more competent than courts to determine the 
extent to which they are involved, a blanket 
presumption of nonreview in each case is in- 
appropriate and a requirement that the State 
Department render a determination after 
reasonable notice, in each case, is necessary. 
Such an examination would permit the De- 
partment to evaluate whether adjudication 
would “vex the peace of nations,” whether 
a friendly foreign sovereign is involved, and 
whether settlement through diplomacy or 
through an international tribunal or arbitra- 
tion is impending. Based upon such an 
evaluation, the Department may recommend 
to the court that adjudication should not 
proceed at the present time. Such a request 
I would accord considerable deference and I 
would not require a full statement of rea- 
sons underlying it. But I reject the con- 
tention that the recommendation itself 
would somehow impede the foreign relations 
of the United States or unduly burden the 
Department. The Court notes that “adverse 
domestic consequences might flow from an 
Official stand,” by which I take it to mean 
that it might be politically embarrassing on 
the domestic front for the Department of 


to adjudicate the matter on the merits. 
Bernstein v. Nederlondschi-Amerikaansche, 
Stoomvart-Maatschappij, 210 F. 2d 375 (C.A. 
2d Cir.). 

It is difficult to reconcile the Court’s 
statement that rules pertaining to expro- 
priations are unsettled or unclear with the 
Court’s pronounced desire to avoid making 
any statements on the proper or accepted 
principles of international law, lest it em- 
barrass the executive, who may have a differ- 
ent view in respect to this particular expro- 
priation or this particular expropriating 
country. Is not the Court’s limitation of the 
act of state doctrine to the area of expro- 
priations—based upon the uncertainty and 
fluidity of the governing law in this area— 
an admission that may prove to be embarrass- 
ing to the executive at some later date? 
And the very line drawing that the Court 
stresses as potentially disruptive of the ex- 
ecutive’s conduct of foreign affairs is inevi- 
table under the Court’s approach, since sub- 
sequent cases not involving expropriations 
will require us to determine if the act of 
state doctrine applies and the Court's stand- 
ard is the strength and clarity of the princi- 
ples of international law thought to govern 
the issue. Again our view of the clarity of 
these principles and the extent to which 
they are really rules of international law may 
not be identical with the views of the Depart- 
ment of State. These are some of the inher- 
ent difficulties of establishing a rule of law 
on the basis of speculations about possible 
but unidentified embarrassment to the ex- 
ecutive at some unknown and unknowable 
future date. 
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State to interpose an objection in a particu- 
lar case which has attracted public attention. 
But an official stand is what the Department 
must take under the so-called Bernstein ex- 
ception, which the Court declines to disap- 
prove. Assuming that there is a difference 
between an express official objection to ex- 
ammation and the executive's refusal to re- 
lieve “the court from any constraint upon 
the exercise of its jurisdiction,” it is not 
fair to allow the fate of a litigant to turn on 
the possible political embarrassment of the 
Department of State and it is not this Court’s 
role to encourage or require nonexamination 
by bottoming a rule of law on the domestic 
public relations of the Department of State. 
The Court also rejects this procedure because 
it makes the examination of validity turn on 
an educated guess by the executives as to 
probable result and such a guess might turn 
out to be erroneous. The United States in 
its brief has disclaimed any such interest in 
the result in these cases, either in the ulti- 
mate outcome or the determination of valid- 
ity, and I would take the Government at its 
word in this matter, without second-guessing 
the wisdom of its view. 

This is precisely the procedure that the 
Department of State adopted voluntarily in 
the situation where a foreign government 
‘seeks to invoke the defense of immunity in 
our courts.” I it is not unduly disruptive 
for the Department to determine whether to 
issue a certificate of immunity to a foreign 
government itself when it seeks one, a rec- 
ommendation by the Department in cases 
where generally the sovereign is not a party 
can hardly be deemed embarrassing to our 
foregn relations. Moreover, such a procedure 
would be consonant with the obligation of 
courts to adjudicate cases on the merits ex- 
cept for reasons wholly sufficient in the 
particular case. As I understand it, the 
executive has not yet said that adjudi- 
cation in this case would impede his func- 
tions in the premises; rather it has asked us 
to adopt a rule of law foreclosing inquiry 
into the subject unless the executive affirma- 
tively allows the courts to adjudicate on the 
merits. 

Where the courts are requested to apply 
the act of state doctrine at the behest of the 
State Department, it does not follow that 
the courts are to proceed to adjudicate the 
action without examining the validity of the 
foreign act under international law. The 
foreign relations’ considerations and poten- 
tial of embarrassment to the executive in- 
here in examination of the foreign act and 
in the result following from such an exami- 
nation, not in the matter of who wins. Thus, 
all the Department of State can legitimately 
request is nonexamination of the foreign act. 
It has no proper interest or authority in 
having courts decide a controversy upon any- 
thing less than all of the applicable law or 


The procedure was instituted as far back 
as The Schooner Exchange v. McFaddon, 7 
Cranch 116 (1812), when a United States 
Attorney, on the initiative of the Executive 
Branch, entered an appearance in a case in- 
volving the immunity of a foreign vessel, and 
was further defined in Ex parte Muir, 254 
U.S. 522, 533 (1920), when the Court stated 
that the request by the foreign suitor to the 
executive department was an acceptable and 
well-established manner of interposing a 
claim of immunity. Under the procedure 
outlined in Muir each of the contesting par- 
ties may raise the immunity issue by obtain- 
ing an Official statement from the State De- 
partment, or by encouraging the executive 
to set forth appropriate suggestions to the 
Court through the Attorney General. See 
Compania Espanola de Navegacion Maritima, 
S.A. v. The Novemar, 303 U.S. 68, 74. See 
generally Dickinson, The Law of Nations As 
National Law: “Political Questions,” 104 U. 
of Pa. L. Rev. 451, 470-475 (1956). 
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to decide it in accordance with the execu- 
tive’s view of the outcome that best com- 
ports with the foreign or domestic affairs of 
the day. We are not dealing here with those 
cases where a court refuses to measure a 
foreign statute against public policy of the 
forum or against the fundamental law of 
the foreign state itself. In those cases the 
judicially created act of state doctrine is an 
aspect of the conflicts of law rules of the 
forum and renders the foreign law control- 
ling. But where a court refuses to examine 
foreign law under principles of international 
law, which it is required to do, solely be- 
cause the executive branch requests the 
court, for its own reasons, to abstain from 
deciding the controlling issue in the contro- 
versy, then in my view, the executive has 
removed the case from the realm of the law 
to the realm of politics, and a court must 
decline to proceed with the case. The prop- 
er disposition is to stay the p until 
circumstances permit an adjudication or to 
dismiss the action where an adjudication 
within a reasonable time does not seem 
feasible. To do otherwise would not be in 
accordance with the obligation of courts to 
decide controversies justly and in accordance 
with the law applicable to the case. 

It is argued that abstention in the case at 
bar would allow CAV to retain possession of 
the proceeds from the sugar and would en- 
courage wrongfully deprived owners to en- 
gage in devious conduct or “self-help” in 
order to compel the sovereign or one deriv- 
ing title from him into the position of plain- 
tiff. The short answer to this is that it begs 
the question; negotation of the documents 
by Farr and retention of the proceeds by 
CAV is unlawful if, but only if, Cuba ac- 
quired title to the shipment by virtue of 
the nationalization decree. This is the is- 
sue that cannot be decided in the case if 
deference to the State Department's recom- 
mendation is paid (assuming for the moment 
that such a recommendation has been made). 
Nor is it apparent that “self-help,” if such 
it be deemed, in the form of refusing to 
recognize title derived from unlawful para- 
mount force is disruptful of or contrary to 
a peaceful international order. Furthermore, 
a court has ample means at its disposal to 
prevent a party who has engaged in wrongful 
conduct from setting up defenses which 
would allow him to profit from the wrong- 
doing. Where the act of state doctrine be- 
comes a rule of judicial abstention rather 
than a rule of decision for the courts, the 
proper disposition is dismissal of the com- 
plaint or staying the litigation until the 
bar is lifted, regardless of who has posses- 
sion of the property whose title is in dis- 
pute. 


vir 


The position of the Executive Branch of 
the Government charged with foreign affairs 
with respect to this case is not entirely clear. 
As I see it no specific objection by the Sec- 
retary of State to examination of the validity 
of Cuba’s law has been interposed at any 
stage in these proceedings, which would ordi- 
narily lead to an adjudication on the merits. 
Disclaiming, rightfully, I think, any interest 
in the outcome of the case, the United States 
has simply argued for a rule of nonexamina- 
tion in every case, which literally, I suppose, 
includes this one. If my view had prevailed 
I would have stayed further resolution of the 
issues in this Court to afford the Depart- 
ment of State reasonable time to clarify its 
views in light of the opinion. In the ab- 
sence of a specific objection to an examina- 
tion of the validity of Cuba’s law under in- 
ternational law, I would have proceeded to 
determine the issue and resolve this litiga- 
tion on the merits. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 


in keeping with the production of facts 
in this matter, I ask unanimous consent 
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to have printed at this point in the REC- 
orp a statement I have prepared on the 
subject. . 
There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
STATEMENT OF SENATOR HICKENLOOPER 


This year; as has been the case in the last 
2 previous years, we have endeavored to pro- 
tect oversea investment through provisions 
in section 620(e) of the act. The text of 
this year’s supplement to section 620(e) is 
found on pages 11 and 12 of the bill. 

This year’s addition to section 620(e) as- 
sures that U.S. courts in cases before them 
will be able to apply international law to 
expropriations by foreign countries and oth- 
er “acts of state“ —except in a case where 
the President determines that review by the 
courts of the validity of the act of a foreign 
state is contrary to the foreign policy in- 
terests of the United States. 

The amendment was made necessary by 
the sweeping decision of the Supreme Court 
in the recent case of Banco Nacional de Cuba 
v. Sabbatino. In that case sugar was ex- 
propriated by Castro in Cuba, sold outside of 
Cuba and the proceeds from the sale of the 
sugar came within the territorial jurisdic- 
tion of the U.S. District Court in New York. 
The sugar broker having turned these pro- 
ceeds over to the receiver appointed under 
New York law on behalf of the former Ameri- 
can owners of the sugar, the Castro Govern- 
ment of Cuba brought suit to recover them. 
The lower court decided in favor of the for- 
mer owners on the ground that the Cuban 
expropriation was invalid under internation- 
al law. The Court of Appeals affirmed on 
somewhat different grounds, but the Supreme 
Court reversed on the ground that it was 
improper for U.S. courts to inquire into va- 
lidity of the Cuban expropriations even 
though the State Department had previous- 
ly denounced the expropriations as contrary 
to international law. The decision there- 
fore upheld the Cuban Government's claim. 
It reached this result by giving an extreme 
application to the so-called act of state doc- 
trine which it applied, not on grounds of 
any requirement of international law or of 
any provision of the U.S. Constitution, but 
on the policy ground that the judiciary 
should defer in matters of this nature to the 
political branches of the government. As 
was pointed out by the dissenting opinion 
and acknowledged by the majority opinion, 
no other trading country in the world has 
adopted such an extreme rule of law on this 
subject. 

I introduce a copy of the majority decision 
and the dissent in the Sabbatino opinion at 
this point in the record, urging my colleagues 
to consider carefully the complete refutation 
of the majority’s decision by Justice Byron 
White in his dissent. 

This amendment is an exercise of our broad 
powers with respect to foreign commerce and 
investment and will restore the rule in our 
courts that acts of a foreign state are sub- 
ject to international law. This supplement 
to section 620(e) of the Aid Act will dis- 
courage foreign expropriation by making sure 
that the United States cannot become a 
“thieves market” for the product of foreign 
expropriations. Since the United States is 
in many cases the principal market for the 
oil, minerals, or other products that might be 
expropriated, this supplement to section 620 
(e) has a very direct relation to the security 
of foreign investment. 

The State Department has declared its op- 
position to the amendment on the ground 
that it is not germane to the aid bill, that 
it could create embarrassment in the con- 
duct of foreign relations and that it would 
get U.S. courts into sensitive issues they are 
not equipped to handle. These arguments 
overlook the facts that (1) an important part 
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of the development assistance purposes of 
the Assistance Act is the protection 
of private investment and the act already 
contains investment guaranty and anti-ex- 
propriation provisions in sections 221, 601, 
and 620(e) related in purpose to our amend- 
ment, (2) the amendment, as well as giving 
the President ample discretion to defer any 
judicial scrutiny of an act of a foreign state, 
is in fact a useful alternative to state-to- 
state confrontations over violations of in- 
ternational law, and (3) it is settled U.S. ju- 
dicial doctrine that international law is part 
of the law applied by U.S. courts. 

As part of the legislative history, I am 
also introducing into the record a line-by- 
line explanation of this amendment. I want 
to emphasize that we expect a case-by- 
case determination under the proviso if liti- 
gation is to be suspended. 

I need not labor the point here that the 
State Department has invariably opposed 
the provisions we have in the past inserted 
in section 620(e) for the protection of for- 
eign investment. You will recall the great 
fuss made in 1962 when we originally wrote 
section 620(e) and the bitter opposition of 
the State Department. Yet as a direct result 
of this amendment, we were able to bring 
about a favorable settlement of a very dis- 
turbing expropriation in Brazil and to fore- 
stall some others that were threatening to 
take place. It is true that the amendment 
did not solve the problem that arose in Ceylon 
but I do not think our case there has been 
at all hurt by taking a firm line. Within a 
year of the time we enacted the original 
620(e), Secretary Rusk and also the mem- 
bers of General Clay’s Committee on For- 
eign Aid told us that we had enacted a wise 
and useful provision. Again, last year when 
we amplified section 620(e) largely because 
of the threatened nullification of oil conces- 
sion agreements in Argentina, the State De- 
partment again opposed our action. Yet 
within the last month there has been prom- 
ising news that the Argentinian problem 
can be settled on favorable terms and I for 
one believe that our legislative provision has 
played a helpful part. I only cite these in- 
stances to suggest that the State Depart- 
ment has been wrong in the past in its flat 
opposition to our provisions for the protec- 
tion of foreign investment and that I believe 
this is again the case with respect to the 
amendment to section 620(e) in this year’s 
bill. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
compilation entitled Memorandum in 
the Sabbatino Case,” discussing the is- 
sues involved. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM 


In the Sabbatino case, the Supreme Court 
made a rigid application of the so-called act 
of State doctrine with the result that the 
American judiciary, both State and Federal, 
is precluded from inquiring into the validity 
of the acts of foreign states. As a conse- 
quence, U.S. courts must automatically treat 
such acts of foreign countries as valid even 
though the State Department has declared 
that such acts violate international law and 
discriminate against Americans. Moreover, 
as a further consequence, if American prop- 
erty expropriated abroad later turns up 
within the territorial jurisdiction of the U.S. 
courts those courts are precluded by the 
Sabbatino decision from inquiring into the 
validity of the foreign act of state by which 
such property was seized. 


1 Banco Nacional de Cuba v. Sabbatino, 376 
U.S. 398 (1964). 
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The majority opinion in Sabbatino, how- 
ever, recognized that this response was not 
required either by the Constitution? or by 
international law. Indeed, it also 
that the judiciaries of most other countries 
do not adopt this 

“That international law ‘does not require 
application of the [act of state] doctrine is 
evidenced by the practice of nations. Most 
of the countries rendering decisions on the 
subject fail to follow the rule [of automatic 
effect] rigidly.” * 

Justice White, in dissent, emphasized that 
the response adopted by the majority was 
unique among the civilized countries of the 
world: 

“No other civilized country has found such 
a rigid rule necessary for the survival of the 
executive branch of its government; the ex- 
ecutive of no other government seems to re- 
quire such insulation from international law 
adjudications in its courts; and no other ju- 
diciary is apparently so incompetent to as- 
certain and apply international law.“! 

Court decisions of Austria, Belgium, British 
Territories, Germany, France, Greece, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Switzerland, and the United 
Kingdom, briefly abstracted in appendix I, 
confirm both the majority’s comment that 
most nations do not follow a rigid rule and 
Justice White’s point that the holding in 
Sabbatino is unique. All of the named coun- 
tries permit judicial inquiry into compliance 
of a foreign act with the standards of inter- 
national law, and some permit measurement 
against the standards of public policy. 

APPENDIX I 

In the cases noted below takings of alien- 
owned property by foreign states have been 
reviewed by municipal courts under their 
own public policy or measured by standards 
of international law. 


AUSTRIA 


Dralle v. Republic of Czechoslovakia (1950) 
Ann. Dig. 155. The Supreme Court refused to 
recognize the confiscatory Czech nationaliza- 
tion of a Czech branch office of a German 
firm, 


BELGIUM 

Deville v. Servais, (1943-45) Ann. Dig. 448. 
The Court of Appeal of Liege in 1946 denied 
effect to a compulsory purchase by the Ger- 
man Government of occupation in Belgium. 

BRITISH TERRITORIES 

Aden: Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. v. Jaffrate 
(The Rose Mary) (1953) Int’l L. Rep. 316. 
The Supreme Court of Aden reviewed the 
Iranian nationalization of a British oil com- 
pany. It held that the Government of Iran 
acquired no title to the oil nationalized be- 
cause the nationalization, being without 
compensation, violated international law. 
Luther v. Sagor (1921) 3 K.B. 532, was dis- 
tinguished by the court on the ground that 
in the case before them the property taken 
was of a British corporation whereas in 
Luther v. Sagor the property of a national 
of the confiscating state was involved. The 
court stated: 

“For the reasons set out above I am sat- 
isfied that following international law as in- 
corporated in the domestic law of Aden, this 
Court must refuse validity to the Persian oil 
nationalization law insofar as it relates to 
nationalized property of the plaintiffs which 
may come within its territorial jurisdiction. 
I find the oil in dispute to be still the prop- 
erty of the plaintiffs * * *.” 

Singapore: N.V. De Bataafsche Petroleum 
Maatschappij v. The War Damage Commis- 
sion (1956) Int'l L. Rep. 810. The Singapore 
Court of Appeals held the Japanese seizure 
and exploitation of oil to be in violation of 


2376 U.S. 423 (1964). 
3376 U.S. 421 (1964). 
1376 U.S. 440 (1964). 
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international laws of war and therefore in- 
effective to transfer title. 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 

M. v. Aktieselskabet K.H., 145 Entschei- 
dungen des Re richts in Zivilsachen 16 
(1984), (1933-1934) Ann. Dig. No. 217. The 
Reichsgericht (the former supreme court 
in Germany) refused’ to apply French law, 
otherwise applicable according to German 
conflict rules, because French law was held 
confiscatory and therefore to violate inter- 
national law. * 

Confiscation of property of Sudeten Ger- 
mans case (1948) Ann. Dig. 24, 25 (No. 12) 
(Amtsgericht of Dingolfing). The court held 
that plaintiff should recover property seized 
by the Czechoslovak authorities pursuant 
to a decree to that effect because the decree 
authorizing seizure of enemy property was 
contrary to international law in that it was 
discriminatory in nature and provided for no 
compensation. The court held: 

“The expropriation without compensation 
of the property of nationals of a foreign state 
on the mere ground that they are nationals 
of that state or of that nation is, accordingly, 
contrary to international law.” 

Confiscation of German property in Czech- 
oslovakia case (1953) Intl L. Rep. 31. The 
Federal Supreme Court approved the de- 
eision of the Munich Court of Appeals which 
refused to recognize Czechoslovak confisca- 
tion of property of a German national, but 
remanded the case for reconsideration of an 
unrelated issue. 

The Czechoslovakian expropriations of Su- 
deten-Germans cases uniformly held that 
discriminatory expropriation without com- 
pensation violated international law and was 
contrary to the public order of the forum. 
For comprehensive text authority concerning 
these expropriations and the disposition of 
cases by the German courts with respect to 
property taken—see Graue, Germany: Recog- 
nition of Foreign Expropriations, 3 Am. J. 
Comp. L. 93 (1954). 

The cases after World War I holding that 
Russian nationals had validly transferred ti- 
tle were based on a recognition of the Rus- 
sian expropriations by Germany in inter- 
national agreements. See Amtsgericht Ber- 
lin-Schoeneberg (1928), (1928) I.P. Rspr. No. 
16; Caucasian Licorice Company v. Katz, 
Landgericht Hamburg (1924), (1924) Han- 
seatische Rechts-Zeitschrift 750. 


FRANCE 


French courts consistently review foreign 
expropriations within the context of the pub- 
lic policy of the forum (ordre public). 

Ropit case, Cour de Cassation (Supreme 
Court) (1928), (1929) Recueil general des 
lois et des arrets (Sirey) Part I, 217,55 Jour- 
nal du droit international (Clunet) 674 
(1928), (1927-28) Ann. Dig. No. 43. The 
Supreme Court refused to apply Soviet law 
in a case involving a claim of the Soviet 
Russian Government to part of a national- 
ized merchant fleet which had escaped from 
Russia after the nationalization because con- 
fiscation without compensation was con- 
trary to “one of the fundamental principles 
of our social institutions.” 

Volatron v. Moulon, Cour d'appel (court of 
appeals) of Aix (1939), (1939) Recueil Dal- 
loz, Recueil hebdomadaire de jurisprudence, 
etc. 329 (1938-40) Ann. Dig. No. 10. The 
court held that plaintiff's claim to the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of a consignment of potash 
(which consignment was part of the prop- 
erty of the plaintiff confiscated by the Gov- 
ernment of Catalonia and sent to France) 
should be recognized because the expropria- 
tory decree, in the absence of compensation 
was contrary to French public policy and 
therefore could not be rescognized by a 
French court. 3 

Societe Potassas Ibericas v. Nathan Bloch, 
Supreme Court (1939), (1939) Recueil Dal- 
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loz 275, 66 Clunet 615 (1939), (1938-40) 
Ann. Dig. No. 54. The court in a case with 
substantially the same fatts as in Volatron 
v. Moulin arrived at the same result: 

“French courts may not recognize any di- 
vestment of a right of ownership, except 
with consent of the owner, without just and 
previous indemnity.” 

GREECE 

Greek law applies foreign law under the 
reserve of “public order.” 

District Court of Piraeus (1937), (1937) 
Efimeris Ellinon Nomicon D, 560, reported 
by Massouridis, “The Effects of Confiscation, 
Expropriation, and Requisition by a Foreign 
Authority,” 3 Revue Hellenique de droit in- 
ternational 62, 68 (1950). ‘The court refused 
to r the expropriation of a ship 
seized by the Spanish Government on the 
ground that the confiscation was incom- 
patible with the “public order.” 


ITALY 


Anglo-Iranian ‘Oil Go. v. S.U.P.O.R. Co., 
Civil Tribunal of Venice (1958), (1955) Int'l 
L. Rep. 19, 47 Am. J, Int'l L. 509 (1953), 76 Tl 
Foro Italiano Part I, 719 (1953). The court 
reviewed the Iranian nationalization of prop- 
erty of a British oil company but held it did 
not violate Italian public order because of 
provision for compensation. - 

Anglo-Ifanian Oil Co. v. S.U.P.O.R., Civil 
Tribunal of Rome (1954), (1955) Int'l L. Rep. 
23, 49 Am. J. Int'l L. 259 (1955), 78 Il Foro 
Italiano, Part I, 255 (1955). The court in 
reviewing the Iranian nationalization of 
property of a British oil company stated: 

“As has been stated above, however, this 
court holds that the Italian courts have the 
right and the duty to examine a foreign law, 
from the point of view of its legality, so as 
to establish whether it is contrary to * * * 
international public policy or to any gener- 
ally accepted principles of international 
law * . In consequence, the Italian 
courts must refuse to apply in Italy any for- 
eign law which decrees an expropriation, not 
for reasons of public interest but for purely 
political, persecutory, discriminatory, racial, 
and confiscatory motives. Furthermore, the 
Italian courts must refuse to apply in Italy 
such foreign laws as may, even for non- 
political and nonpersecutory motives, decree 
expropriation of the property of any for- 
eign national without compensation.” 

The court found that the Iranian law did 
not violate these principles. 


JAPAN 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. v. Idemitsu Kosan 
Kabushiki Kaisha (1953), (1953) Int’ L. 
Rep. 305, 312. The High Court of Tokyo re- 
viewed the Iranian Oil nationalization un- 
der international law and public policy but 
found no violation of public policy. 

THE NETHERLANDS 

P. T. Escomptobank v. N. V. Assurantie 
Maatschappij de Nederlanden (June 6, 1963). 
The Court of Appeal at The Hague held that 
the Indonesian nationalization of Dutch 
corporations, being confiscatory and discrim- 
inatory, would not be recognized by Dutch 
courts. 

“[W]hile respecting the rule that in gen- 
eral a Netherlands court may not pass judg- 
ment on the lawfulness of acts performed 
jure imperil by a foreign power, in a law- 
suit between private companies that same 
court is bound to take no account of such 
acts of State and to regard them as non- 
existent if they are at variance with (un- 
written) rules of international law for the 
protection of private interests; * * * 

“TCjonfiscation of the Indonesian subsidi- 
aries of the respondents without any com- 
pensation * * * constitutes a serious breach 
of the said rules of international law and as 
such accordingly cannot be recognized by 
the Netherlands courts and measures taken 
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in that behalf must therefore be regarded as 
nonexistent,” Wet T 8 

Bank Indonesia v. Senembah Maatschappij 
N:V. and De Twentsche Bank N.V., (1959) 
Nederlandse Jurisprudentie 855, portions of 
decision quoted in 7 Netherlands Interna- 
tional Law Review 400 (1960). The Court of 
Appeals at The Hague reviewed the In- 
donesian nationalization measures and find- 
ing them to be discriminatory and without 
compensation, held that the Indonesian ac- 
tion was in violation of international law and 
therefore without legal consequence, 

SWITZERLAND 

Rosenberg v. Fischer, (1948) Ann. Dig. 467. 
The Federal tribunal recognized a claim for 
the restitution of property seized by the Ger- 
man authorities of occupation in France 
pursuant to a German decree because the 
seizure of the property was contrary to in- 
ternational law. 

“In fact, an object seized from its owner 
in a manner contrary to international law 
has, without doubt, the character of stolen or 
lost property in the meaning of Article 934, 
par. 1, of the Civil Code. * Y = 

UNITED KINGDOM 


Wolff v. Ozholm (1817) 6 M. & S. 92. The 
court refused to recognize a Danish decree 
confiscating the debt of a Danish subject to 
a British national because the decree did not 
conform to the usage ot nations. 

In re Helbert Wagg & Co. Ltd., (1956) 1 ch. 
323, 347-9 (1956). The court reviewed the 
German legislation which was under chal- 
lenge, but found it did not involve a viola- 
tion of international law. On the question 
of whether an English court is entitled to 
examine a foreign law, sought to be given 
effect, the court y held that 
“* * *this court is entitled to be satisfied 
that the foreign law * * * is not a law 
passed ostensibly with that object [protect- 
ing the economy], but in reality with some 
object not in accordance with the usage of 
nations.“ ` 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in my remarks an 
additional memorandum, attached to 
which are questions and answers con- 
cerning this amendment. The body of 
the memorandum is entitled Amend- 
ment to Foreign Assistance Act To Per- 
mit U.S. Courts To Apply International 
Law to Foreign Expropriations and Oth- 
er ‘Acts of State’.” 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


AMENDMENT TO FOREIGN ASSISTANCE Act To 
PERMIT U.S. Courts To APPLY INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW TO FOREIGN EXPROPRIATIONS 
AND OTHER “ACTS OF STATE” 


1. Senators HICKENLOOPER and SPARKMAN 
have cosponsored an amendment (text at- 
tached) to section 620(e) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act that will assure that U.S. courts, 
in cases before them, may apply international 
law to foreign expropriations and other “acts 
of state“ —except in those cases where the 
President determines that review of the va- 
lidity of the act of a foreign state is contrary 
to the foreign policy interest of the United 
States. This amendment was adopted by a 
large margin in the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

2. The amendment was made necessary by 
the sweeping decision of the Supreme Court 
in the recent case of Banco Nacional de Cuba 
v. Sabbatino. In that case suger was expro- 
priated by Castro in Cuba, sold outside of 
Cuba and the proceeds from the sale of the 
sugar came within the territorial jurisdic- 
tion of the U.S. District Court in New York. 
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The sugar broker having turned these pro- 
ceeds over to the receiver appointed under 
New York law on behalf of the former Ameri- 
can owners of the sugar, the Castro govern- 
ment of Cuba brought suit to recover them. 
The lower court decided in favor of the for- 
mer owners on the ground that the Cuban ex- 
propriation was invalid under international 
law. The court of appeals affirmed on some- 
what different grounds, but the Supreme 
Court reversed on the ground that it was 
improper for U.S. courts to inquire into the 
validity of the Cuban expropriations even 
though the State Department had previously 
denounced the expropriations as contrary to 
international law. The decision therefore 
upheld the Cuban Government’s claim. It 
reached this result by giving an extreme ap- 
plication to the so-called act-of-state doc- 
trine which it applied, not on grounds of any 
requirement of international law or of any 
proyision of the U.S, Constitution, but on 
the policy ground that the judiciary should 
defer in matters of this nature to the polit- 
ical branches of the Government. As was 
pointed out by the dissenting opinion and 
acknowledged by the majority opinion, no 
other trading country in the world has 
adopted such an extreme rule of law on this 
subject. 

3. The Hickenlooper-Sparkman amend- 
ment, which is an exercise of Congress broad 
powers with respect to foreign commerce and 
investment, restores the rule that acts of a 
foreign state are subject to international law 
in American courts. The amendment, which 
becomes part of a provision in the Aid Act 
designed to discourage foreign expropria- 
tions, is essential to make sure that the 
United States not become a “thieves market“ 
for the product of foreign expropriations and 
to prevent an undermining of the concept 
that acts of state are subject to international 
law. Since the United States is in many 
cases the principal market for oil, minerals, 
or other products that might be expropri- 
ated, the Hickenlooper-Sparkman amend- 
ment has a very direct relation to the security 
of foreign investment. 

4. The State Department has declared its 
opposition to the amendment on the ground 
that it is not germane to the aid bill, that 
it could create embarrassment in the con- 
duct of foreign relations and that it would 
get U.S. courts into sensitive issues they 
are not equipped to handle. These argu- 
ments overlook the facts that: (1) An impor- 
tant part of the development assistance pur- 
poses of the Foreign Assistance Act is the 
protection of private investment and the 
act already contains investment guaranty 
and antiexpropriation provisions in sections 
221, 601 and 620(e) related in purpose to the 
Hickenlooper-Sparkman amendment, (2) 
the amendment, as well as giving the Presi- 
dent ample discretion to defer any judicial 
scrutiny of an act of a foreign state, is in 
fact a useful alternative to state-to-state 
confrontations over violations of interna- 
tional law, and (3) it is settled U.S, judicial 
doctrine that international law is part of 
the law applied by U.S. courts. 

5. The Hickenlooper-Sparkman amend- 
ment is regarded as of critical importance by 
a broad group of major U.S. companies with 
foreign operations. At the time of its con- 
sideration by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, in addition to these companies, 
the National Foreign Trade Council and 
leading professors of international law com- 
municated their endorsement of the amend- 
ment. The amendment is also in agreement 
with formal positions taken by the Associa- 
tion of the Bar of the Oity of New York 
and the Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can. Branch of the International Law As- 
sociation. In addition to its bipartisan 
sponsorship, the amendment has the support 
of leading members of both parties in both 
Houses of Congress. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO FOR- 
EIGN ASSISTANCE ACT CONFIRMING THAT U.S. 
COURTS ARE TO APPLY INTERNATIONAL LAW 
TO TAKINGS OF PROPERTY BY FOREIGN “ACTS 
OF STATE” 

1. Question: “Is this amendment 
to the purposes of the foreign aid bill?” 

Answer. Yes. The amendment is de- 
signed to discourage uncompensated ex- 
propriation of foreign investment by preserv- 
ing the right of the original owners to attack 
any taking in violation of international law 
if the property involved comes before a U.S, 
court. Because the United States is the 
largest market for the products of many 
U.S. owned companies in foreign countries, 
the knowledge that this market will be 
denied to stolen property should discourage 
seizure of that investment. 

“An important part of the development 
assistance purposes of the Foreign Assistance 
Act is the protection of private investment. 
Section 221 establishes an investment guar- 
antee program for this purpose. Section 601 
has a series of related provisions on the 
protection of private investment and en- 
forcement of private rights under treaties 
and at international law, Section 620(e) re- 
quires the termination of aid if expropria- 
tions or other takings of private investment 
go unsettled. 

“The executive branch has frequently 
stated that private investment is an essen- 
tial partner of the foreign aid program. 
This amendment, promoting the stability of 
that investment, is therefore closely ger- 
mane to the purposes of the foreign aid bill.” 

2.. Question: “Does the proposed amend- 
ment overrule a decision of the Supreme 
Court?” 

Answer: “The amendment will lead US. 
courts to a different result from that reached 
by the majority in the recent Supreme Court 
decision in Banco Nacional de Cuba v. Sab- 
batino. It does not change the Court's de- 
cision in that case. Rather, the amendment 
clarifies public policy applicable to such 
cases pursuant to Congress constitutional 
powers to legislate concerning the aid pro- 
gram, foreign commerce, and offenses against 
international law. The amendment will not 
embarrass the President in the conduct of 
foreign affairs because there is an express 
proviso under which the President can ar- 
range for suspension of court proceedings 
if their continuance would embarrass the 
conduct of foreign affairs.” 

3. Question: “Does the amendment in any 
way change the jurisdiction of US. courts?” 

Answer: “The amendment does not in any 
way change the existing jurisdiction of US. 
courts. Under the amendment they will con- 
tinue to decide only “cases and controversies” 
before them. They will continue, as they 
have in the past, to apply international law 
as part of the law of the land. The func- 
tion of the amendment is to see that they 
can continue to do these things and to give 
justice to the parties before them—except 
in those special cases where they are re- 
quested for foreign policy reasons to suspend 
proceedings.” 

4. Question: “Would the amendment dis- 
rupt international commerce by creating new 
uncertainties about title to property in that 
commerce?” 

Answer: “No. The amendment, after all, 
would only bring U.S. courts to the position 
of courts in a majority of the industrialized 
nations of the world. By discouraging tak- 
ings in violation of international law it 
would in fact tend to strengthen the flow of 
investment and commerce. The takings at- 
tacked under the amendment would in most 
cases be well publicized (such as the Cuban 
takings) .” 

5. Question: “Why does the amendment 
only apply to acts of foreign states since 
January 1, 1959?” 
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Answer: “Because January 1, 1959, is the 
date of the coming to power of the Castro 
regime in Cuba and the beginning of the 
greatest series of illegal takings of Ameril- 
can pro in recent history. Some cut- 
off date is desirable and it is clear that prior 
to the Supreme Court’s reversal of the lower 
courts in the Sabbatino case parties were 
not relying on any such drastic application 
of the act of state doctrine.” 

6. Question: “Would the amendment work 
injustice in cases in which expropriated 
property comes into the hands of an in- 
nocent third party?” 

Answer: “No. The amendment does not 
dictate any result other than that a court 
would reach by ‘a determination on the 
merits.’ In such a determination the rights 
of the innocent third party would be pro- 
tected. The existence of the amendment 
would, however, discourage purchases of ex- 
propriated property since the purchasers 
would be unable to rely automatically on the 
act of state doctrine and would have to es- 
tablish their lack of notice of the violation 
of international law that took place in the 
seizure.” 

7. Question: "Is the amendment’s change 
in the act of state rule enunciated in the 
Sabbatino decision in conflict with the U.S. 
Constitution or international law?“ 

Answer: “No. The majority opinion in 
the Sabbatino opinion specifically stated 
that their enunciation of the act of state 
rule was required neither by the U.S. Con- 
stitution nor by international law.” 

8. Question: “Does the amendment in- 
fringe on the constitutional responsibilities 
of the executive branch with respect to for- 
eign relations?” 

Answer: “There can be no question that 
the amendment is a constitutional exercise 
of Congress powers with respect to the aid 
program, foreign commerce, and offenses 
against international law. There is noth- 
ing expressed or implied in the separation of 
powers that prohibits such an exercise of 
these powers. To forestall even embarrass 
ment to the President from litigation with 
respect to a foreign act of state, an express 
Presidential power to secure suspension of 
such litigation in individual cases is pro- 
vided.” 

9. Question: “Do the principles of com- 
pensation and the other standards set out 
in section 620(e) imply a rule that compen- 
sation must be paid in 6 months or that 
this amendment only applies to U.S.-owned 
property?” 

Answer: “A distinction must be drawn be- 
tween the principles of compensation and 
other standards of international law pres- 
ently set out in section 620(e) and techni- 
cal provisions inserted by Congress to guide 
the executive branch in applying the amend- 
ment to the aid program. The 6-month rule 
and the not less than 50 percent beneficially 
owned test are such technical provisions. 
They are not part of international law and 
are not included in the standards of inter- 
national law referred to.” 

10. Question: “What bar groups support 
the principle of this amendment?” 

Answer: “This amendment provides for the 
result argued for in the Sabbatino case by 
the Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York and the Executive Committee of 
the American Branch of the International 
Law Association.” 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp edi- 
torial comment entitled “The State De- 
partment and Sabbatino—‘Ev’n Victors 
Are by Victories Undone’,” written by 
Editor John R. Stevenson, New York, 
N.Y., and published in volume 58, July 
1964 edition of the American Journal of 
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International Law, published by the 
American Society of International Law. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
comment was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor as follows: 


“EDITORIAL COMMENT: THE STATE DEPART- 
MENT AND SaBBATINO—‘Ev’N VICTORS ARE 
BY VICTORIES UNDONE’ ” 


(By Editor John R. Stevenson, New York, 
N.Y. in vol. 58, July 1964, volume of 
the American Journal of International 
Law, published by the American Society of 
International Law) 


(Note.—With special reference in the last 
paragraph, p. 711, to the possibility of “an 
act of Congress requiring the courts to apply 
international law—or a statutory declaration 
of the applicable principles thereof—as the 
rule of decision in ‘act of state’ cases.”) 

Editorial comment: The State Department 
and Sabbatino—“Ev’n Victors Are by Vic- 
tories Undone.” 1 

Certainly among the more important long- 
run goals of U.S. foreign policy and of those 
charged with specific responsibility for legal 
aspects of such policy are (or should be): (1) 
Encouraging general recognition of the vi- 
tality of customary international law as law 
and not as just the lowest common denomi- 
nator of current state practice; (2) uphold- 
ing established principles of international 
law against positivist assertions that non- 
acceptance of these principles by new gov- 
ernments and states render them obsolete; 
and (3) strengthening the present admit- 
tedly imperfect institutional structure for 
enforcing international law. 

It thus is difficult to understand why the 
State Department, through the Solicitor 
General, should have contributed, by its brief 
on behalf of the United States as amicus 
curiae in Banco Nacional de Cuba v. Sab- 
batino, reported on page 779 below, to a de- 
cision and opinion of the U.S. Supreme Court 
which run counter to these basic goals, and 
which may be liberally quoted, to our last- 
ing national detriment, by those who oppose 
these goals in international tribunals, inter- 
national law commissions, and diplomatic 
negotiations. 

The narrow holding of the Supreme Court 
was that “the judicial branch will not ex- 
amine the validity of a taking of property 
within its own territory by a foreign sov- 
ereign government, extant and recognized 
by this country at the time of suit, in the 
absence of a treaty or other unambiguous 
agreement regarding controlling legal prin- 
ciples, even if the complaint alleges that the 
teag violates customary international 

W.“ 

This is serious enough since it, in effect, 
requires that all the force of the U.S. judi- 
cial and executive agencies be utilized to 
protect property confiscated in violation of 
international law except where the confis- 
cating government has itself expressly agreed 
to the principles it is violating. The writer's 
views in favor of judicial review of acts of 
state alleged to violate international law 
have been stated elsewhere and will not be 
repeated here. 

Even more discouraging, however, from 
the standpoint of the policy goals set forth 
above, are certain of the reasons advanced by 
the Supreme Court in reaching this con- 
clusion. 

In the first place, the Court has taken up 
with a vengeance the implication in the State 


i Dryden, Epistles. 

2“The Sabbatino Case—Three Steps For- 
ward and Two Steps Back,” 57 A. J. IL. 97 
(1963); Report: “A Reconsideration of the 
Act of State Doctrine in U.S. Courts, Com- 
mittee on International Law (1959), Associ- 
ation of the Bar of the City of New York. 
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Department’s brief * that U.S. courts are not 
appropriate forums for the resolution of con- 
troversial international law questions. While 
disclaiming in a footnote that “the courts of 
this country are broadly foreclosed from con- 
sidering questions of international law,” the 
Court would limit U.S. courts to cases in- 
volving a “greater * * * degree of codifica- 
tion or consensus concerning a particular 
area of international law”—to cases in which 
they can “focus on the application of an 
agreed principle to circumstances of fact 
rather than on the sensitive task of estab- 
lishing a principle not inconsistent with the 
national interest or with international 
justice,” 

This rationale appears to ignore (under- 
standably, perhaps, in view of the State De- 
partment’s unqualified allegations of the 
success of our diplomacy in obtaining com- 
pensation for takings violating international 
law)‘ the poverty of international remedies 
and of international forums for the determi- 
nation of those very questions of interna- 
tional law most in need of judicial restate- 
ment, clarification, and application. Absent 
a state’s consent to the jurisdiction of an in- 
ternational tribunal to determine the alleged 
violation of international law, the only op- 
portunity for a judicial determination is in 
domestic courts. Any foreign criticism of 
“parochial” determinations of international 
law questions by U.S, courts can be met by 
agreeing to adjudication by an international 
tribunal of the alleged “denial of justice” 
resulting from any such determination. We 
share Justice White's dismay that “the Court 
has, with one broad stroke, declared the 
ascertainment and application of interna- 
tional law beyond the competence of the 
courts of the United States in a large and 
important category of cases.” 

Secondly, the emphasis by the Supreme 
Court on general agreement as “to the rele- 
vant international law standards” as the 
touchstone of justiciability is unfortunate, 
in that it may be taken as reflecting a posi- 
tivist view that current state practice rather 
than established principles (to changes in 
which the United States has not acquiesced) 
is determinative of the international law 
standards themselyes. While acknowledging 
that there is “authority, in international 
judicial and arbitral decisions, in the ex- 
pressions of national governments, and 
among commentators for the view that a 
taking is improper under international law if 
it is not for a public purpose, is discrimina- 
tory, or is without provision for prompt, ade- 
quate, and effective compensation,” the Court 
points out that “Communist countries * * * 
commonly recognize no obligation on the 
part of the taking country” and that “repre- 
sentatives of the newly independent and 
underdeveloped countries have questioned 
whether rules of state responsibility toward 
aliens can bind nations that have not con- 
sented to them.” It is only in a footnote 
that we learn that these and other references 
to the “disagreement as to relevant interna- 
tional law standards” are not intended to 


Brief for the United States as amicus 
curiae (September 1963), pp. 27-28; 2 Inter- 
national Legal Materials 1009, 1018 (1963): 
“Decisions by American courts striking down 
foreign official acts of state which impair 
American property interests abroad will prob- 
ably not be viewed abroad as dispassionate 
applications of neutral international law 
principles. More likely, they will be fre- 
quently seen in many other nations as re- 
flecting merely parochial American views 
partisan to American national interests.” 

U.S. brief, cited above, at 30-31. The 
grossly inadequate recovery from the Soviet 
Union (about 7 cents on the dollar) is ig- 
nored, as well as the current difficulties in 
effecting adequate settlements with Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary. 
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indicate “that there is no international 
standard” but “only that the matter is not 
meet for adjudication by domestic tribunals.” 

The problem of upholding, in diplomatic 
negotiations and international arbital pro- 
ceedings, the principle of just compensation 
will not be eased by the necessity of explain- 
ing away these references as having no rele- 
vance to the determination of international 
law standards but only to the Supreme 
Court’s own standard for application of the 
self-imposed act of state doctrine. 

What are the technical possibilities for 
dissipating this cloud that the decision may 
be taken to have cast on Secretary of State 
Hull’s classic statement that “the Govern- 
ment of the United States merely adverts 
to a self-evident fact when it notes that the 
applicable precedents and recognized au- 
thorities on international law support its 
declaration that, under every rule of law 
and equity, no government is entitled to ex- 
propriate private property, for whatever pur- 
pose, without provision for prompt, adequate, 
and effective payment therefor. * * * 

“The universal acceptance of this rule of 
the law of nations, which, in truth, is merely 
a statement of common justice and fair deal- 
ing, does not in the view of this Government 
admit of any divergence of opinion.’ * * *” 

The Court’s decision leaves open the follow- 
ing situations in which U.S. courts (subject 
to ultimate review by the Supreme Court) 
might be permitted to determine whether a 
foreign government’s taking of property 
within its own territory violates international 
law: (1) The foreign government at the time 
of suit is no longer “extant and recognized” 
by the United States; (2) the foreign gov- 
ernment has by agreement expressly recog- 
nized the “controlling legal principles”; (3) 
the State Department has, by a letter satisfy- 
ing the requirements of the so-called Bern- 
stein exception,® relieved the courts of any 
restraint on the exercise of their jurisdiction 
to pass on the question; and (4) Congress 
has by statute provided that the applicable 
international law principles (or a statute 
declaratory of such principles) shall be the 
rule of decision in act of state cases. 

Certain preliminary observations are indi- 
cated in respect of each of these possibilities 
of obtaining a determination by a U.S. court 
of the validity under international law of a 
foreign state’s taking of property. 

(1) In the light of the State Department’s 
insistence on diplomacy as the more appro- 
priate remedy for takings violating interna- 
tional law, the maintenance of diplomatic 
relations rather than recognition would seem 
to be the more appropriate test, if indeed 
the exercise of jurisdiction is to be based on 
the status of the taking government. 

(2) The practical possibility that a case 
may arise involving a taking by a govern- 
ment which has expressly recognized by 
agreement the “controlling legal principles” 
depends, in the first instance, on the extent 
of treaty recognition of these principles. The 


Hackworth, Digest of International Law 
658 (1942); 32 AJ.I.L. Supp. 193 (1938). 

See Bernstein v. Van Heyghen Freres, S. A., 
163 F. 2d 246 (1947), 42 A. JJ. L. 217 (1948); 
Bernstein v. N. V. Nederlandsche-Amerikaan- 
sche Stoomvaart Maatschappij, 173 F. 2d 71 
(1949), 44 A. J. I. L. 182 (1950); 210 F. 2d 375 
(1954), 48 A.J.I.L. 499 (1954). The text of 
the State Department's letter submitted in 
the second Bernstein case was as follows: 

“The policy of the Executive, with respect 
to claims asserted in the United States for 
the restitution of identifiable property (or 
compensation in lieu thereof) lost through 
force, coercion, or duress as a result of Nazi 
persecution in Germany, is to relieve Ameri- 
can courts from any restraint upon the exer- 
cise of their jurisdiction to pass upon the 
validity of the acts of Nazi Officials.” 20 
Dept. of State Bulletin 592, 593 (1949). 
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United States benefits from such treaty pro- 
tection principally in other Western indus- 
trialized countries and only in a relatively 
small number of less-developed countries, 
including countries such as Nicaragua, Iran, 
Israel, Korea, Pakistan, Vietnam, Ethiopia, 
and Nationalist China. It is to be hoped 
that the relative advantage in U.S. courts 
enjoyed (as a result of Sabbatino) by coun- 
tries which have not entered into such agree- 
ments will not adversely affect the State 
Department’s efforts to negotiate such 
treaties with other developing countries. 

In addition to international treaties there 
may, of course, be other agreements by for- 
eign states, including agreements with for- 
eign private investors, which recognize the 
controlling legal principles. 

(3) Justice Harlan in his majority opinion 
explicitly reserved judgment on the validity 
of the Bernstein exception to the act of 
state doctrine, finding that there had been 
no State Department letter expressly reliev- 
ing the Court of the restraint imposed by 
the act of state doctrine. While the Court 
did not acknowledge the validity of the Bern- 
stein exception, the great weight given to the 
State Department’s views would indicate that 
an appropriate expression of State Depart- 
ment policy in favor of reviewing the inter- 
national law validity of a foreign act of state 
would be given effect. 

It may be difficult to contemplate a more 
appropriate case for the expression of such a 
policy than that of the Cuban Government's 
confiscations, but, in the event a reconsid- 
eration of the State Department’s position in 
this area is undertaken, the legal means of 
making a new policy effective remains avail- 
able. 

(4) The most felicitous part of the major- 
ity decision is its conclusion that the scope 
of the act of state doctrine is a matter of 
Federal rather than State law. Surely this 
is a logical corollary of the commitment of 
foreign affairs to the National Government 
rather than to the several States. 

This conclusion, together with the Court’s 
further determination that the act of state 
doctrine is judicial rather than constitu- 
tional,” suggests that an act of Congress re- 
quiring the courts to apply international law 
(or a statutory declaration of the applicable 
principles thereof) as the rule of decision in 
“act of state” cases would be upheld. 

JOHN R. STEVENSON. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
in light of the fact that the Department 
of State is almost solely and on its own 
attempting to defeat the Sabbatino 
amendment—and I believe it will at- 
tempt to defeat it in conference commit- 
tee, for some peculiar reason—I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in my remarks certain rebut- 
tal information which I have prepared 
on the position of the executive branch. 
There being no objection, the rebuttal 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REBUTTAL TO EXECUTIVE BRANCH POSITION 
PAPER OPPosInc “RULE or Law” AMEND- 
MENT TO SECTION 620(e€) OF FOREIGN As- 
SISTANCE AcT 

EXECUTIVE BRANCH POSITION 
The executive branch has stated that it 
strongly opposes an amendment to section 


7376 U.S. 398,427 (US. Supreme Court, 
March 23, 1964): “If the act of state doctrine 
is a principle of decision binding on Federal 
and State courts alike but compelled by 
neither international law nor the Constitu- 
tion, its continuing vitality depends on its 
capacity to reflect the proper distribution of 
functions between the judicial and political 
branches of the Government on matters 
bearing upon foreign affairs.” 
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620(e) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended, which would permit U.S. courts 
to apply principles of international law in 
cases where the act of a foreign state, oc- 
curring after January 1, 1959, was alleged to 
be contrary to international law. This 
amendment carries a proviso that the Presi- 
dent could suspend such inquiry in a case in 
which he determined that application of the 
“act of state doctrine” is required by the 
foreign policy interests of the United States. 
The arguments of the executive branch and 
the rebuttals to each are as follows: 

1. Argument: Permitting U.S. courts to 
pass on the validity under international law 
of an act of a foreign state would embarrass 
the President in his conduct of U.S. foreign 


policy. 

Rebuttal: The proposed amendment, of 
course, expressly provides that the President 
may suspend any inquiry into the validity of 
an act of a foreign state where he deems this 
necessary in the U.S. foreign policy interest. 
The executive branch position paper in effect 
is asking that the State Department never be 
compelled to decide whether to invoke the 
“act of state doctrine” and suggesting that 
the U.S. foreign policy interest requires that 
U.S. courts abandon any attempt to do jus- 
tice to the parties before them where the act 
of a foreign state is involved. One of the 
principal reasons for the proposed amend- 
ment is that it will serve notice that foreign 
states taking action against U.S. investment 
in violation of international law cannot mar- 
ket the product of their expropriation in 
the United States free from the risk of liti- 
gation. Thus, the amendment itself will do 
much to deter illegal takings and thereby 
exert a positive influence to avoid the em- 
barrassment to U.S. foreign policy interests 
caused by such takings. 

2. Argument: The amendment is unneces- 
sary because the State Department has de- 
clared the Castro takings invalid at inter- 
national law and because the Cuban assets 
in the United States have been blocked by 
a Treasury blocking order. 

Rebuttal: The amendment would have 
worldwide application and is vitally impor- 
tant to protect U.S. investment in many 
countries other than Cuba. The executive 
branch argument with respect to action 
taken against Cuba therefore misses the 
point. 

3. Argument: The amendment is undesir- 
able because the courts of the United States 
should not be asked to pass on issues “which 
are politically sensitive and on which there 
is little consensus and few guiding prece- 
dents” and because the parties suffering from 
acts of foreign states contrary to interna- 
tional law should rely on executive branch 
remedies through diplomacy and political 
and economic sanctions. 

Rebuttal: In the words of Justice Byron 
White in the Sabbatino case: 

“No other civilized country has found such 
a rigid rule necessary for the executive 
branch of its government; the executive of 
no other government seems to require such 
insulation from international law adjudica- 
tions in its courts; and no other judiciary is 
apparently so incompetent to ascertain and 
apply international law.” 

The very fact that private parties have 
available the normal protections of U.S. 
courts should be viewed by the executive 
branch as a helpful means of avoiding mak- 
ing every dispute over a foreign government 
action a case where nation-to-nation repre- 
sentations, submission to the U.N. or eco- 
nomic and political sanctions must be 
utilized. 

4. Argument: Realistically, international 
law in the most important cases cannot be 
enforced in private litigation by local courts 
but should be applied through the practice of 
states. 

Rebuttal: In effect, the executive branch 
is saying that international law is too im- 
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portant or too sensitive a matter for formu- 
lation or enforcement by the courts. His- 
torically, the courts and international tribu- 
nals have in fact been a primary source of 
international law and its most effective pro- 
ponents. It is hard to believe that the exec- 
utive branch thinks that international law 
is better formulated and enforced by the day- 
to-day, momentary, ad hoc compromises of 
U.S. Ambassadors and the constantly chang- 
ing succession of legal advisers to the State 
Department. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp an excerpt 
from an address delivered by Arthur H. 
Dean at the Southwestern Foundation, 
Dallas, Tex., July 23, 1964. The excerpt 
is entitled “Weakening of Customary In- 
ternational Law as a Force Promoting 
Dependability.” 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[Excerpt from address by Arthur H. Dean, 
Esq., at the Southwestern Foundation in 
Dallas, Tex., July 23, 1964] 

WEAKENING OF CUSTOMARY INTERNATIONAL LAW 

AS A FORCE PROMOTING DEPENDABILITY 


The desirability of some such coordinated 
action among the capital-exporting nations 
of the free world in order to promote accep- 
tance of and compliance with certain mini- 
mum standards of conduct consistent with 
a dependable investment climate is sug- 
gested by the significant weakening of cus- 
tomary principles of international law as a 
force in promoting and protecting private 
foreign investments. 

The positivist approach to this aspect of 
international law which has been expounded 
with increasing vigor by the Latin American 
and other developing nations has under- 
mined this important source of dependability 
in respect of international private invest- 
ment. And the inability of the developed 
and developing nations to fill this void 
through agreement upon the proper stand- 
ards of conduct by treaty or convention is 
discouraging to private investors whose as- 
sistance in promoting the economic well- 
being of the developing nations is increas- 
ingly sought both by those nations and their 
own governments. 

Traditional rules of customary interna- 
national law pertaining to protection of citi- 
zens and their property abroad have been 
described as “ultimately concerned with the 
possibility of maintaining a unified economic 
and social order for the conduct of interna- 
tional trade and intercourse among inde- 
pendent political units of diverse cultures 
and stages of civilization, different legal and 
economic systems and varying degrees of 
physical power and prestige.” 

The rule of customary international law 
governing state responsibility for injuries 
to aliens is often referred to as the interna- 
tional minimum standard of justice, a stand- 
ard of the “reasonable state,” reasonable ac- 
cording to the criteria of the international 
community. The test of state responsibility 
for injuries to aliens was, and remains, 
“broadly speaking, whether aliens are treated 
in accordance with ordinary standards of 
civilization.” 

The Latin American and other developing 
nations have traditionally opposed this in- 
ternational minimum standard in favor of 
a standard that aliens only be entitled to 
equal treatment with nationals. 

This opposition by the developing nations 
to principles of conduct consistent with cus- 
tomary international law standards is, I sub- 
mit, opposed to both our and their own 
long-range interests in furthering conditions 
favorable to international trade and invest- 
ment. 
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Although such interests were in the past 
confined to a few great commercial powers, 
the era of exploitation and colonialism is 
over so that these interests are today shared 
generally by practically all countries in the 
free world. 

These countries include even those Latin 
American countries which have been the 
most vigilant exponents of the equal treat- 
ment standard, a standard which is deficient 
from an economic standpoint in that it over- 
looks the important fact that the potential 
exporter is not subject to the potential bor- 
rower's laws and must be both attracted and 
induced to come in and to like the invest- 
ment climate, i 

The traditional international minimum 
standard of justice governing state responsi- 
bility of treatment of aliens in both their 
person and property and the requirement of 
adequate compensation in case of expropria- 
tion would, in practice, substantially 
strengthen the international investment cli- 
mate generally and the climate for invest- 
ment of private capital in the developing 
countries in particular, 

In view of what appears to me to be our 
clear interest in encouraging more general 
recognition of the continued vitality of 
customary international law as law rather 
than the acceptance in its place of the lowest 
common denominator of state practice, the 
recognition of the positivist approach to this 
aspect of international law given by the U.S. 
Supreme Court this year in Banco Nacional 
de Cuba v. Sabbatino appears, to my mind at 
least, particularly unfortunate. 

The actual holding of the Court in refusing 
to inquire whether Cuban expropriations of 
property of U.S. nationals violated customary 
international law was carefully limited to the 
narrow principle that the “judicial branch 
will not examine the validity of a taking of 
property within its own territory by a sov- 
ereign extant and recognized by this country 
at the time of suit, in the absence of a 
treaty or unambiguous agreement involving 
controlling legal principles.” 

The opinion may be attempted to be read, 
however, to support, despite its carefully 
enunciated holding, the view that in the 
absence of treaty or other consensual ar- 
rangements, customary international law 
principles have no continued vitality when a 
substantial mumber of nations assert that 
they refuse to accept them. 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions has recently included in the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1964 as reported by that 
committee, a provision intended to reverse 
the approach taken by the Court in Sab- 
batino. This provision would prevent U.S. 
courts from declining, on the ground of the 
Federal act of state doctrine, to review the 
merits of, or to apply principles of interna- 
tional law, a proceeding involving the al- 
legedly wrongful expropriation of property 
of U.S. citizens unless the President deter- 
mines that the application of the act of state 
doctrine is necessary and so advises the 
Court. This proposal appears to me to be 
an encouraging response to Sabbatino, and 
Iam hopeful that it will be adopted by the 
Congress. 

In the absence of effective customary in- 
ternational law standards in respect of inter- 
national investments or of some substitute 
system of standards adequately serving the 
same function of assuring minimum stand- 
ards of dependability, an increased burden 
is placed on other approaches to produce a 
dependable climate for private investment if 
such investment is to be successfully chan- 
neled into the economies of the developing 
nations. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as stated by Justice White in his 
strong dissent, this is the first time that 
the United States has ever applied this 
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doctrine, a doctrine that most other na- 
tions do not apply. It is a dangerous 
doctrine, one which moves away from the 
application and the utility of interna- 
tional law in the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes, rather than toward it. 
Our philosophy in recent years has been 
to try to work more closely in the field of 
international law and its application in 
comnection with disputes between na- 
23 and individuals in the various na- 
ons. 

I again emphasize the overwhelming 
burden of disagreement on the part of 
prominent students of the law and of 
law deans and bar associations. There 
is a wealth of opposition to the decision 
in the Sabbatino case, a decision which 
the amendment of the committee would 
correct. 

In addition, there is a wealth of op- 
position throughout the United States, 
which has not been compiled; but I in- 
vite the attention of Senators to the al- 
most spontaneous uprising by members 
of the bar, professors of law, and stu- 
dents of law throughout the country in 
opposition to the decision in the Sab- 
batino case. The feeling thus expressed 
is that the decision is not a wise one or a 
wise course for the Supreme Court to 
take; and that the Supreme Court has 
established a policy which may have 
dangerous repercussions in connection 
with our attempt to advance further for 
use of international law, in proper cir- 
cumstances, in the settlement of dis- 
putes. 

I do not anticipate that the amend- 
ment will be taken out on the floor of the 
Senate; but I anticipate that a strong ef- 
fort will be made by the State Depart- 
ment and by the administration—for 
some peculiar reason which I cannot 
fathom—to kill the amendment in con- 
ference, because it was not contained in 
the House version of the bill. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the Proxmire 
amendment (No. 1229) to the Dirksen- 
Mansfield amendment to House bill 
11380. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and ask 
that it be a live quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll; 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 
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Alken Clark Gruening 
Allott Hart 
Anderson Cotton Hayden 
Bartlett Curtis Hickenlooper 
Bayh Dirksen Hill 
Beall Dodd Holland 
Bennett Dominick Hruska 
Bible as Humphrey 

Eastland Inouye 
Brewster Edmondson Jackson 
Burdick Ellender Javits 
Byrd, Va Ervin Johnston 
Byrd, W. va Fong Jordan, N.C. 
Carlson Fulbright Jordan, Idaho 
Case Goldwater Keating 
Church Gore * Kuchel 


Lausche Moss Simpson 
Long, Mo Mundt Smathers 
Long, La ‘Muskie Smith < 
Magnuson Nelson Sparkman’ 
Mansfield Neuberger Stennis 
McCarthy Symington 
Pearson Talmadge 
McIntyre Pell Thurmond 
McNamara Prouty Tower 
Mechem Proxmire Walters 
Metcalf Randolph Williams, N.J 
Miller Ribicoff Williams, į 
Monroney Robertson Young, N. Dak. 
orse ussell Young, Ohio 
Morton Salinger i 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Mc- 
Gee], the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. McGovern], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are necessarily 
absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] is absent 
because of illness. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL] and the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Scott] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 


BLOCKED SPACE-AIR CARRIERS 


Mr. MONRONEY.. Mr. President, last 
Friday the Civil Aeronautics Board an- 
nounced a significant and controversial 
major policy decision when it granted all- 
cargo carriers the exclusive right to sell 
blocked space to combination carriers, 
airfreight forwarders, and large volume 
shippers. Hardly was the ink dry before 
an appeal was filed with the Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia. 
Because of its explosive nature, this deci- 
sion may be in dispute for some time. 
The carriers who are unhappy with the 
Board’s decision will, of course, fight it 
with every legal means available, which 
is their right. But I believe the Board’s 
policy decision is right and is necessary. 

The decision is the first time the Board 
has given substance to its previous orders 
creating a separate class of carriers 
known as all-cargo carriers. It is the 
first time the Board has given this class 
of carriers an opportunity to put flesh 
on the barebones certificates issued to 
them. The order further delineates the 
functions which the separate classes of 
carriers created by the Board and the 
Congress are to perform. It opens the 
way for the kinds of specialization and 
development which are prerequisites to 
penetration of the bulk freight market by 
air carriers. 

A hearing was held Thursday in the 
Federal Court of Appeals here in the Dis- 
trict to determine whether the CAB's 
order should take effect immediately. I 
am confident that no existing segments 
of the Nation’s transportation industry 
will be handicapped by this regulatory 
breakthrough which the CAB, after ex- 
haustive study, has seen fit to approve. 
The major key to economic growth in 
this country is lower transportation rates. 
Air freight costs can and must be 
lowered, and this decision can trigger an- 
r in our phenomenal industrial 
gro z i f; 
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Blocked space service will be of par- 
ticular benefit to the large shipper. Un- 
der this concept the large shipper con- 
tracts at a wholesale rate for a minimum 
amount of cargo space on a regularly 
scheduled. basis for a period of not less 
than 60 days. For example, an air f t 
forwarder could contract for 5,000 
pounds of space three times a week be- 
tween specific cities for a period of 
3 months. In effect, a part of the air- 
plane on a set schedule is chartered. 
This type of service should be valuable 
to those combination carriers who do not 
wish to engage directly in the movement 
of bulk freight. It will thus provide 
regular service at a lower rate to large 
volume shippers, such as air freight for- 
warders and individual shippers with 
large freight requirements. This will en- 
courage industrial shippers to convert to 
air distribution. 

The first tariff which the Board has 
permitted to take effect conforms to the 
CAB policy calling for a shift of small 
package business from the all-cargo car- 
riers to the combination carriers. This 
first tariff encourages the shipping of 
packages under 200 pounds by the com- 
bination carriers, based on higher rates 
via the all-cargo carrier for these smaller 
shipments. 

The lower blocked space rates for the 
all-cargo carriers is based on at least 
once-weekly shipment of not less than 
1,000 pounds for a period of 90 days, thus 
exceeding the 60-day minimum. This 
first tariff under the blocked space con- 
cept means that airlift will be provided 
to the large shipper at a rate of 12 or 
13 cents a ton-mile. This is about 25 
percent less than the current average air 
cargo rates. The all-cargo carriers are 
ideally suited to provide this service. 

While I am aware of the consternation 
which this decision has caused some 
combination carriers, I do not believe 
the decision affects them any more than 
a mosquito biting an elephant. 

The combination trunk carriers are & 
breed in themselves. ‘They have grand- 
father rights to their certificates. Be- 
cause they were in existence at the in- 
ception of commercial aviation, the cer- 
tificates which were issued to them are 
limited only with respect to routes, 
Their certificates permit them to carry 
passengers; freight, both in large and 
small shipments; and mail. They can 
carry passengers either on regularly 
scheduled flights or on charter flights. 
They are not subjected to unlimited 
competition, because the routes over 
which they carry passengers are regu- 
lated by the Board and only a few car- 
riers are permitted to compete on any 
one given route. They can carry both 
freight and mail on the same aircraft 
in which they fly passengers, thus sup- 
plementing their passenger revenues sub- 
stantially. Except for an infinitesimal 
amount, they have a monopoly on the 
carriage of U.S. mail. The three largest 
combination carriers alone during the 
month of May transported over 65 per- 
cent of the U.S. airmail. Mail revenues 
of many combination carriers represent 
almost all their profit and in some cases 
the difference between profit and loss. 
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The progress made by the combina- 
tion carriers has been due in part to the 
trial-and-error method of special rates to 
attract new business. We have had 
week-end rates, family rates, first-, sec- 
ond-, and third-class rates, excursion 
rates, and so on. 

The attraction of new types of freight 
that has customarily moved by surface 
is the only way that giant steps can move 
aircargo into the air and off the surface 
carriers. Today the vast volume of air- 
cargo moving is in the category of ex- 
press type” packages, ranging between 
a few pounds up to 100- to 200-pound 
shipments. 

In the trial of blocked space the all-car- 
go carriers asked for and received the 
right to go after the big shippers who 
were ready to contract over a period of 
time for regular shipments of large-scale 
freight. This type of freight movement 
is a far cry from the vast volume of air 
shipments now being handled by most 
carriers. It compares to a large degree 
to the difference in railroad shipments 
to carload lot versus less-than-carload 
lots both in weight minimums and rate 
differentials. 

I hope the combination carriers will 
also not forget the large amount of help 
which was given to them by the United 
States for almost two decades. The sub- 
sidies, the unlimited certificate author- 
ity, the exclusive routes sheltered by 
regulation, the monopoly on mail—all 
these combined with undeniably strong 
and competent management enabled 
these combination carriers to reach the 
state of unparalleled prosperity which 
they now enjoy. 

I mention these facts for two reasons. 
One, the Board’s decision, although dis- 
tasteful to the combination carriers, does 
not deal them a death blow, particularly 
since they are not excluded from blocked 
space service permanently; and second, 
because the experience of these combina- 
tion carriers demonstrates the need for 
some form of Government regulation to 
insure that all cargo certificates are not 
licenses to bankruptcy. 

The Board in making this decision took 
into account the profits that would be 
derived by small businesses throughout 
the Nation through the lowering of air- 
cargo costs, I was pleased to learn that 
the chairman of the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, Senator SPARK- 
MAN, congratulated the Civil Aeronautics 
Board upon its new policy statement. 
No single individual in this Nation has a 
better insight into the problems of our 
small businessmen. Several of the all- 
cargo carriers themselves are in the small 
business category and their services are 
economically beneficial to many small 
firms which deal in commodities or types 
of materials and processed or manufac- 
tured items that must be shipped rapidly 
over great distances in order to meet 
specialized needs. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board faces 
many other problems, including the criti- 
cal plight of supplemental carriers, the 
continual subsidy drain of local service 
airlines, the helicopter controversy, and 
numerous rate and route proposals and 
controversies. The Board’s firm and 
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forward-looking determination in favor 
of the blocked space concept proves that 
it is capable of meeting these additional 
challenges in a constructive and timely 
fashion. I hope that the effort now be- 
ing made to set.aside this statutory de- 
termination by the Board will not need- 
lessly delay the economic benefits which 
the entire national business community 
stands to gain from the blocked space all- 
cargo service. 


JULIAN A. ERSKINE 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the motion to 
reconsider the vote on passage of H.R. 
5941, submitted on March 18 last, be 
now agreed to, and that the. votes by 
which the bill was ordered to a third 
reading and read the third time, be also 
reconsidered, for the purpose of offering 
an amendment. It is necessary to have 
an amendment to that bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McIntyre in the chair). The bill will 
be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
5941) for the relief of Julian A. Erskine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from South Carolina? The Chair hears 
none, and the bill is before the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk which 
I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Carolina will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That the estate of the late Julian A. Er- 
skine, Master Sergeant, United States Army, 
retired, of Staples, Minnesota, is hereby re- 
lieved of all liability for repayment to the 
United States of the amount of $601.07 rep- 
resenting overpayments of active duty pay 
as a member of the United States Army for 
the period from July 20, 1944, through Au- 
gust 9, 1959, which he received as a result 
of a typographical error made in the date 
of his original enlistment in the National 
Guard and the granting of subsequent lon- 
gevity increases prior to entitlement. 

SEC. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Mrs. Julian A. Erskine of Staples, 
Minnesota, the aggregate of amounts received 
or withheld from the late Master Sergeant 
Julian A. Erskine on account of the payments 
referred to in the first section of this Act. 
No part of the amount appropriated in this 
section shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of the 
preceding sentence shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the 
bill provides for the cancellation of re- 
payment to the United States of ap- 
proximately $600 in relief of Mr. Erskine. 
He died while the bill was being passed. 
We do not think it would be right to 
have the widow repay the money if the 
Government was not going to require it 
of the husband, who recently died. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
amendment has been cleared, and it is 
satisfactory. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. All the bill does is 
transfer the relief to the widow's name. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engrossment 
of the amendment and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed, 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A pill for the relief of Mrs. Julian A. 
Erskine”. 


SENATOR PROUTY’S CONTRIBU- 
TION TO EDUCATION DURING 
THE 88TH CONGRESS 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, we 
here in the Senate recognize the great 
contribution which the junior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Prouty] has made 
to education. It is in the tradition of 
Justin Morrill, the great Vermonter who 
did so much to open the doors of our 
schools to the young men and women of 
America. 

Never before in our history has there 
been a greater need to improve and ex- 
pand the educational opportunities of 
our people. 

The education of its citizens is the 
wisest investment a country can make, 
for it is through culture and knowledge 
that we can enrich our lives, develop our 
talents to the fullest, improve our per- 
sonal standard of living, promote the 
national welfare, and preserve and en- 
hance the heritage we cherish. 

At a time when there is a massive peril 
to freedom, we must move ahead with 
dedication and without delay. For if, as 
Jefferson said, “a nation expects to be 
ignorant and free, in a state of civiliza- 
tion, it expects what never was and never 
will be.” 

Because that declaration is more true 
today than it was 148 years ago, Ver- 
mont and the Nation are fortunate to 
have Senator Winston L. PROUTY as a 
member of the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee which has the main 
responsibility for legislation dealing 
with education. 

Wiyston Prouty is widely respected 
by educators throughout the United 
States. He is esteemed and honored for 
his ability, his industry, and his dedica- 
tion to the strengthening of American 
education. 

Senator Proury has risen to become 
the ranking minority member of two 
subcommittees that write almost all edu- 
cation legislation in the Senate. I re- 
fer to the Education Subcommittee and 
the Employment and Manpower Sub- 
committee. 

He played a major role in 1963 in writ- 
ing and supporting two of the most sig- 
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nificant education bills Congress has 
made into law in many years—the Vo- 
cational Education Act and the Higher 
Education Facilities Act. 

HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES ACT 


Appreciation for his. work on the 
higher education bill came to Senator 
Prouty from people throughout the 
country, including Logan Wilson, presi- 
dent of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. 

Wrote Wilson: 

I want to thank you for all you have done 
to make the enactment of what will un- 
doubtedly be one of the significant land- 
marks in educational legislation. 

Many are comparing the new act to the 
Morrill Act of 1862, and it must give you 
pleasure to maintain the tradition of states- 
manship in education that was set by one 
of your predecessors from Vermont. 


Senator Morse, Democrat, and chair- 
man of the Senate Education Subcom- 
mittee, called Senator Proury “one of the 
most valuable members of the Subcom- 
mittee on Education” and said that in 
his judgment “the higher education bill 
would not have been brought out of con- 
ference except for the fine and very val- 
uable work done by the Senator from 
Vermont.” 

Under the Higher Education Facilities 
Act, $1.2 billion is authorized over 3 years 
struct certain types of laboratories, class- 
rooms, and libraries to prepare them to 
to help our colleges and universities con- 
meet the rising enrollments in the years 
immediately ahead. Twenty-two per- 
cent of the grant funds are reserved for 
public community colleges and public 
technical institutes. 

Now there are 4.4 million students in 
our institutions of higher learning. In 
1965, barely one short year way, 5.2 mil- 

on students will be enrolled. By 1970, 
he number will grow to 7 million. 

Had it not been for the help of Sena- 
tor Proury, many colleges would have 
been forced to close their doors on tal- 
lented young Americans for whom there 
would have been no place in classrooms. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT 


Senator Provuty recognizes the great 
need for bringing our vocational educa- 
tion programs up to date. He has em- 
phasized in the Senate that too many 
schools are preparing too many students 
for jobs that are becoming extinct and 
are failing to prepare them for the new 
jobs our economy demands, 

In the Senator’s own words: 

As new machines and new production 
methods are developed they take away 5,000 
jobs each day. Last year there were 4 to 6 
million unemployed in America: at the 
same time there were 4 to 6 million job 
openings. The difference is skills. 


The Vermont Senator won unusual rec- 
ognition from his colleagues for his work 
on the Vocational Education Act of 1963. 

Praise for the Senator was voiced 
by both Democrats and Republicans 
when the Senate cleared this major leg- 
islation for the President’s signature. 

Senator Javits, Republican, of New 
York, led off the round of accolades by 
calling attention to the “great, good 
work” of Vermont’s junior Senator. And 
Education Subcommittee Chairman 
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Morse, of Oregon, told the Senate “With- 
out the support of Senator Provry we 
would have had no bill. As a result of 
8 anes it was possible to get 
a 25 

Esther J. Urie, National Education As- 
soeiation director for Vermont, expressed 
the gratitude of the people of Vermont 
to Senator Proury when she said: 

You have played an outstanding part in 
getting the higher education bill through and 
for this we are very grateful as also for your 
support of the vocational education bill. As 
I look at the large sums which will be avail- 
able to Vermont under this latter bill, I 
have hope that we can make a good start 
in getting some effective vocational educa- 
tion program underway for the hundreds 
of students who must now find most cur- 
riculums very frustrating. 


As always, during consideration of the 
vocational education measure, PROUTY 
kept a steady eye on the needs of Ver- 
mont. 

It was at his suggestion that the origi- 
nal House-passed bill which contained a 
population formula was changed in the 
Senate to take into account per capita 
income. Had it not been for Senator 
Prouty, Vermont would have been penal- 
ized nearly $200,000 over a 4-year period. 

Vermont won out also on the matter 
of area vocational schools because of the 
diligence of its junior Senator if the 
State wishes to use and expand existing 
high school facilities for its vocational 
schools. Such a plan would have been 
ineligible for assistance under the House 
bill, but a Prouty amendment took care 
of the problem. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 
is designed to maintain and improve 
existing programs of vocational educa- 
tion, formulate new ones and provide 
part-time employment for youths to as- 
sist them in continuing yocational train- 
ing on a full-time basis. In funds for 
these purposes, the Federal contribution 
can be more than quadrupled from some 
$57 million annually to an additional 
8731 million authorized over a 4-year 
period. 

The new vocational education law, if 
used properly, can bring our school 
training into harmony with existing 
realities and can prepare America’s 
youngsters for the skills that will be in 
demand. 

OTHER IMPORTANT EDUCATION LEGISLATION 
MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING ACT 


Senator Prouty, who helped to draft 
the original job-creating Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act, was the 
first man in Congress to recognize that 
it should be enlarged upon to aid young 
people who have left school and who seek 
but cannot find work. 

He introduced S. 1831, which was de- 
Signed to institute a special program 
under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act for the training of youths 
16 years or older who are unable to ob- 
tain employment due to inadequate 
schooling and work preparations. 

Several months later similar legisla- 
tion was enacted into law. The new 
statute permitted special training al- 
lowances of $20 a week for these youths. 
It also gave the Secretary of Labor au- 
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thority to refer persons lacking in basic 
education skills to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for 
training in these skills. In addition, the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act amendment increased annual fund 
authorizations. 

Following the Senate’s acceptance of 
the legislative changes benefiting the 
youth of America, Employment and 
Manpower Subcommittee Chairman 
CLARK, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, said: 

I pay particular tribute to the Senator 
from Vermont as a great source of strength 
to the committee and subcommittee on pas- 
sage of this bill. 


Minority Leader Dirksen and others 
concurred in the accolade. 

Again Senator Prouty was maintain- 
ing the tradition of statesmanship in 
education that was set by one of his great 
predecessors, Justin Morrill. 

MENTAL RETARDATION FACILITIES ACT 


Further proof of the Vermont Sena- 
tor’s interest in all the people was dem- 
onstrated when he gave his legislative 
support for the education of the mentally 
retarded and the handicapped. 

Under the Mental Retardation Facili- 
ties Act, approved with the aid of Sena- 
tor Proury, $51.5 million in grants is au- 
thorized during the next 3 years for re- 
search and the training of teachers of 
some 5 to 6 million handicapped children, 
including those who have impairments in 
hearing, sight, and speech or are emo- 
tionally disturbed. 

At present only one-fourth of these 
children are given special educational 
opportunities, Three-fourths are fight- 
ing to keep up in regular school grades or 
do not attend school at all. 

Because of the help of Senator Prouty 
and his colleagues, America will be able 
to train educators to serve the needs of 
the handicapped and help them lead use- 
ful and productive lives. 

HEALTH PROFESSIONS EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE 
ACT 

One of the major problems in America 
today is the increasingly critical need for 
additional health personnel. 

The doctor-to-population ratio has 
only risen from 135 to 137 doctors per 
100,000 persons since 1940 while the de- 
mands upon physicians have increased 
markedly as a result of the larger pro- 
portion of the very old and the very 
young in our population and more wide- 
spread health insurance coverage. 

The rural areas and the poor people 
bear the brunt of the physician shortage. 
A survey showed that the rate of active 
physicians to population was 158 per 
100,000 for greater metropolitan areas 
compared to 47 for isolated rural areas. 

The Health Professions Educational 
Assistance Act, approved with the aid of 
Senator Provury, should do much to 
counteract the physician shortage. It 
authorizes appropriations for the con- 
struction of new teaching facilities for 
the training of medical, dental, and other 
health personnel. 

In addition, the new statute established 
a loan program for students of medicine, 
osteopathy or dentistry. 
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LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 


In a speech on the Senate floor, Sen- 
ator Prouty pointed out that “Libraries, 
and the services they render are the key 
to the continuing self-education process 
that should take place throughout the 
life of every American. There are few 
programs in which we can more readily 
observe an excellent return for the tax 
dollars spent.” 

This firmly held belief of the Senator 
prompted him to support the Library 
Services Act of 1956. The Vermont Sen- 
ator told the Senate that the circulation 
of books from the free public library 
commission in Vermont has increased 
more than 25 percent since the inception 
of the 1956 statute. 

More than 325,000 rural Vermont resi- 
dents have received new or informed 
public library services under Library 
Services Act programs. 

During the present Congress, Senator 
Pour supported legislation to amend 
the Library Services Act to expand its 
coverage to all areas, regardless of popu- 
lation, and to include a provision for 
construction of public library buildings 
on a matching basis. 

Many of the existing public library 
buildings are overcrowded and inade- 
quate to serve the needs of an expand- 
ing population. The new statute will 
help alleviate the situation. 

Francis Keppel, U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, had this to say about Sen- 
ator Prouty’s contribution to legislative 
eA aged in the Library Services 
Act: 

I want to take this opportunity to express 
our appreciation of your leadership and sup- 
port in the passage of the Library Services 
and Construction Act in the 88th Congress. 
This act will accomplish a great deal for the 
development of public library services and 
facilities. 


Vermont’s ranking member on the 
Senate Education Subcommittee believes 
that education is a perpetual process and 
that an integral part of this process is 
our library system. 

Mrs. Jane B. Hobson, then executive 
secretary of Vermont’s Free Public 
Library Service, summed up the thinking 
of a number of people when she said on 
December 10, 1963: 

I speak for many Vermonters as well as 
for myself when I thank you for your out- 
standing work in support of Senate passage 
of S. 2265, the Library Services and Construc- 
tion Act. Vermonters are most grateful to 
you for all of your interest in the passage of 
this act. 

TAX RELIEF TO STUDENTS OR PARENTS OF 
STUDENTS IN COLLEGES 

On February 7, 1964, WINSTON Prouty 
told the U.S. Senate that the mothers and 
fathers of this country are staggering un- 
der the heavy expenses involved in giv- 
ing our youngsters a higher education. 
He cited a survey which showed that 69 
percent of the parents interviewed expect 
to send their children to college, but 40 
percent of these families feel they can- 
not afford to do so. 

The Vermont Senator informed the 
Senate also that during the last 30 years 
college tuition costs have risen nearly 
500 percent and that they will rise by 
another 50 percent in both private and 
public institutions over the next decade. 
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Most parents, he said, have less than 
$150 put away for college costs. If they 
are having a hard time now, Prouty. 
stated, think of what the burden will be 
as tuition costs rise another 50 percent. 

Because he firmly believes that the 
cost of providing a college education 
places too heavy a burden on the aver- 
age American family, he cosponsored the 
Ribicoff amendment to the tax bill which 
provided for a tax credit on the first 
$1,500 of college expenses for tuition, 
fees, books, and supplies. 

Under the terms of the amendment, 
parents of a student spending $1,500 a 
year on the cost of a higher education 
would be eligible to deduct $325 from 
their Federal income tax payable. 

The Ribicoff amendment was defeated, 
after strong administration pressure, 
45 to 48. 

Provuty not only sponsored but gave a 
strong speech in support of the Ribicoff 
amendment, and Senator RisicorrF called 
the Prouty effort a “great contribution 
toward the proposal.” 

Our junior Senator again displayed on 
this occasion his constant efforts to bring 
to fruition the wishes of the people of 
Vermont. A survey shows that 78 per- 
cent of all Vermonters favor tax allow- 
ances for parents who are trying to 
finance the education of their children. 

Immediately following the failure of 
the Ribicoff amendment, Senator Prouty 
introduced and called up for a vote his 
proposal to give college students working 
their way through college some tax relief. 

The Prouty amendment would have 
permitted students to deduct from earn.d 
income charges for tuition, fees, books, 
and supplies. 

Regrettably, the amendment was de- 
feated on a tie vote—47-—47. 

Speaking of the Prouty amendment, 
minority leader Senator EVERETT DIRK- 
SEN said: 

This sizable benefit for those young peo- 
ple, coming from families of extremely limit- 
ed means, but still determined to obtain a 
college education, was defeated by a 47-47 
tle vote despite the unanimous Republican 
vote for it. I am told that even the boys 
who run elevators in the Capitol, so they 
may go to college in Washington in their off- 
hours, were rooting for its adoption. But 
the White House said “no.” 


Senator Proury is determined to give 
some tax relief to the youngsters and 
parents who frantically try to scrape to- 
gether money for college costs. We can 
count on him to continue his fight to aid 
those who do without the necessities of 
life in order that they or their children 
may have a college education. 
STRENGTHENING THE NATIONAL DEFENSE EDU- 

CATION ACT 

WINSTON PrROUTY was one of the orig- 
inal supporters of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 and he has played 
a key role in bringing this statute up to 
date in keeping with current needs. 

During the 87th Congress, the Ver- 
mont Senator introduced legislation, S. 
3326, to extend the loan cancellation 
privilege to those who teach in private 
schools and in the colleges of our coun- 
try. This proposal passed the Senate but 
was not acted upon by the House. 
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He also sponsored during that Con- 
gress S. 3330 which would authorize for 
_teachers in private nonprofit schools cer- 
tain stipends while attending institutes 
established under the National Defense 
Education Act. Such stipends are now 
provided for teachers in the public 
schools. 

Since neither of these measures was 
sent to the White House, Senator PROUTY 
combined both in S. 569 which passed 
the Senate August 24, 1963. 

Later the Vermont solon, Senator 
Morse, and others drafted a bill, S. 3060, 
calling for major revisions in the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act and the 
earlier proposals of Mr. Proury were 
made a part of the new bill, S. 3060. 

Perhaps some of the most significant 
provisions in the new legislation are 
those which would make more money 
available for the national defense stu- 
dent loan program. 

The Morse-Prouty bill which has 
passed the Senate and will probably be 
enacted into law would increase the loan 
funds from $135 million a year to $195 
million by graduated steps. 

Under existing law, the Federal Gov- 
ernment provides assistance to the States 
for teaching equipment which may be 
used in the fields of science, mathematics, 
and modern foreign languages. The 
Morse-Prouty bill would add other sub- 
ject matter areas for which equipment 
may be purchased. These include his- 
tory, civics, geography, and remedial 
reading. 

In addition, the new bill would pro- 
vide Federal aid for guidance, counseling 
and testing to help students in the early 
elementary grades. 

The bill S. 3060 would also permit in- 
stitute programs for history, civics, geog- 
raphy and remedial reading and in- 
crease substantially the number of Na- 
tional Defense fellowships. 

MIKE MANSFIELD, Senate Democratic 
majority leader, hailed S. 3060 as one of 
the major achievements of the 88th Con- 
gress and singled out Senator Prouty as 
one of the two Senators most responsible 
for its passage. 

CONCLUSION 


The more complex our problems and 
responsibilities become, the more our ed- 
ucational system must be capable of 
meeting the new challenges. 

It was wisely observed that “human 
history becomes more and more a race 
between education and catastrophe.” 
The longer Senator WINSTON L. Prouty 
serves in the U.S. Senate, the better the 
chance that education will win the race. 

His record calls to mind the eloquent 
words of Daniel Webster which are in- 
scribed over the Speaker’s chair in the 
House of Representatives in Washing- 
ton: 

Let us develop the resources of our land, 
call forth its power, build its institutions, 
promote all its great interests, and see 
whether we also in our day and generation 
may not perform something worthy to be 
remembered. 


Vermont's junior Senator has won vic- 
tories for education that mankind will 
remember always. 
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AIR POLLUTION BY EXHAUST FROM 
AUTOMOTIVE VEHICLES 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday of this week the four major 
American automobile manufacturers an- 
nounced that they had speeded up by 1 
year their ability to design motors so as 
to reduce exhaust pollutants. 

I think the industry is to be com- 
mended for its efforts to find a solution 
to the problem of air pollution caused by 
the exhaust from automotive vehicles. I 
think that the State of California is to 
be even more commended for its insist- 
ence that a solution be found and its 
leadership in bringing the automobile 
industry to accept the necessity of meet- 
ing standards which will reduce air pol- 
lution. 

It would be my hope now that Cali- 
fornia’s testing of the industry’s motor 
design will demonstrate success in meet- 
ing the State standard. It would be my 
further hope that the industry would 
then consider the feasibility of voluntar- 
ily fitting all of its production to meet 
the best standard available. 

Recently, before the Special Subcom- 
mittee on Air and Water Pollution of the 
Senate Committee on Public Works, the 
industry indicated that it was not re- 
ceptive to a national standard and that 
it preferred to meet local requirements 
as they developed. My own view is that 
this would appear to be less efficient 
from a production standpoint and cer- 
tainly from the standpoint of reducing 
air pollution. 

If the industry’s proposed antipollu- 
tion devices do work, we will have taken 
a significant step toward reducing one of 
the biggest causes of air pollution, We 
should not wait too long to take the 
same step with used vehicles. I think 
the recent development in California is 
significant and I ask unanimous consent 
that the article from the Wall Street 
Journal reporting the event be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Auro Firms Say Smoc Untr Can Be BUILT 
ON 1966 Cars 

(California told most autos sold in State 
could have required control devices; plans 
moved up 1 year.) 

San Francisco.—The Nation’s four major 
auto producers said they can build smog- 
control devices into most new cars sold in 
California beginning with 1966 models. 

For the car producers, the announcement 
represents a l-year speedup of previous 
plans. For California's Motor Vehicle Pollu- 
tion Control Board it means a “tremendous 
achievement in smog control.” 

But for the producers of four devices for 
controlling automotive exhaust fumes the 
announcement signals the disappearance of a 
potential market estimated at $40 million a 
year for service stations and control 
producers, 

ACCELERATED RESEARCH CREDITED 

In separate presentations to the California 
board, vice presidents of General Motors 
Corp., Ford Motor Co., Chrysler Corp. and 
American Motors Corp. credited accelerated 
research for the development of the systems. 
Each system entails basic engine modifica- 
tions, unlike the attachment devices deyel- 
oped by the other manufacturers. 
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The auto men declined to estimate the 
extra cost to the buyer for the control sys- 
tem, except to say they will run less than 
the $80 to $100 quoted for the independents’ 
installed devices. Some auto engineers have 
indicated the price would be about $25. 
California's new car market currently stands 
at well over 500,000 cars annually. 

If approved after testing by the State 
agency, the systems would be installed ini- 
tially only in cars for sale in California, under 
the State’s law requiring such controls by 
the 1966-model year. 

But pressure is mounting in other States, 
too, such as New York and New Jersey, for 
similar auto exhaust controls. The auto 
men indicated the systems could be extended 
in the future to their entire production runs 
after results from California are available. 

The auto men made their announcements 
at a crowded meeting of the pollution board, 
called to review progress in the effort to 
control smog-creating auto fumes. The prob- 
lem is to burn fuel more thoroughly than is 
done by present engines. 

Harry F. Barr, GM vice president, said the 
company’s system involves the injection of 
air directly into the exhaust port close to the 
exhaust valves, along with the engine design 
modifications. The required air flow, he said, 
is supplied by an engine-driven pump and is 
directed to impinge upon the hot exhaust 
valve by injecting air at this point. Mr. 
Barr said that the air mixes with the hot ex- 
haust gases as they discharge from the en- 
gine cylinders, and oxidizes unburned hydro- 
carbon and carbon monoxide into carbon di- 
oxide and water vapor. 


A CLEANER AIR PACKAGE 


Herbert L. Misch, Ford vice president, and 
R. H. Isbrandt, American Motors vice presi- 
dent, said their systems worked in a similar 
fashion. P.C. Ackerman, Chrysler vice presi- 
dent, said his company’s cleaner air package 
involves modified engine design to prevent 
the formation of excessive hydrocarbons and 
carbon monoxide. 

Only American Motors told the board that 
its system would be ready on all 1966 models. 
General Motors and Chrysler asked for ex- 
emptions on some low-volume cars, repre- 
senting about 4 percent of their California 
sales, until 1967 models, while Ford sought 
exemptions on a yet undetermined number 
of low-volume cars. 

The board will conduct extensive tests on 
the systems, expected to take several months, 
as well as decide after study whether to per- 
mit sale of the exemptions without control 
devices. 

Representatives of the manufacturers 
which had their exhaust devices approved 
only 2 months ago were present at the meet- 
ing to report that they could meet produc- 
tion demands for the 1966 model cars. They 
are American Machine & Foundry Co., jointly 
with Chromalloy Corp.; Arvin Industries, 
Inc., and Universal Oil Products Co.; W. R. 
Grace & Co., and Norris-Thermador Corp.; 
and Walker Manufacturing Co,, a subsidi- 
ary of Kern County Land Co., and American 
Cyanamid Co. 

After the meeting, Charles E. Fisher, vice 
president and general manager of the air 
pollution control division for Norris-Therma- 
dor Corp., acknowledged that the independ- 
ent manufacturers of the devices appeared 
all but shut out of the hefty new-car market. 
“But the handwriting was on the wall,” he 
said resignedly. 

Mr. Fisher estimated that the four manu- 
facturers had spent about $10 million re- 
searching exhaust control devices since 1954 
when, he noted, auto makers “were not ag- 
gressively involved.” He credited the inde- 
pendent research with spurring the auto 
industry into accelerated programs. 

In the exemptions sought by the auto 
makers, he said, the 4 percent or so of cars 
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represented by this wouldn’t make device 
production feasible. We've figured about 
100,000° devices for the break-even point,” 
he said. He added that foreign car sales 
made up such a relatively small part of the 
California market that research wasn’t geared 
to these vehicles. 

The independents: still could go after the 
older car market. 

Last June, the pollution board approved 
one device, developed by American Machine- 
Chromalloy, for used cars dating back to 
1962. A second device, however, must be 
approved before they will be required for 
used cars. The used-car market in Cali- 
fornia will total about 10 million by 1967, 
when such devices will probably be manda- 
tory, the board estimates. 

Mr. Fisher’ said that “all of us will have 
to take a close look at business in this field 
and determine whether the added amounts 
for research will be justified. We have to 
have a reasonable prospect for some return.” 

Spokesmen for the Norris-Thermador- 
Grace team and Arvin Industries-Universal 
Oil indicated they may move ahead in devel- 
opment of an exhaust device for used cars. 
Walker Cyanamid has already submitted a 
proposal for a used-car device, but the board 
has ruled that the $100-to-$150-installed cost 
is too high. The American Machine-Chrom- 
alloy combine estimates its device, which has 
been approved, will cost the consumer an 
estimated $81.50, including installation. The 
combine, however, said it is working to lower 
costs to $65. 

Some 70 percent of a car’s fumes is emitted 
through the exhaust, the other 30 percent 
through the crankcase, Auto makers began 
voluntarily in 1961 installing crankcase de- 
vices on their cars. These devices became 
mandatory in California on all new cars with 
the 1963 model year and on all used cars in 
a 18-county area. 

William Nissen, the pollution control board 
chairman, said that with combined crank- 
case devices and exhaust systems, some 90 
percent of “smog-forming hydrocarbons” 
from autos would be controlled. This is ex- 
pected to ease smog conditions in urban 
areas, but it won't eliminate the problem 
altogether. Smog also is caused by other 
irritants. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 11380) to amend 
further the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. PROXMIRE]. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
amendment which is now pending to the 
Dirksen amendment is my amendment. 
It provides that on page 2, line 15, after 
the word “shall,” and before the words 
“be deemed,” there be inserted the word 
“not,” so that the section of the bill, in 
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subsection (b), without reading all of it, 
would provide: 

A stay for the period n 1 
shall not be deemed to be in the public in- 
terest in the absence of highly unusual 
circumstances. 


As I said before, this amendment of 
mine has a great deal of merit. The 
arguments I have heard so far in favor 
of the Dirksen-Mansfield amendment 
have been that throughout the country 
there are certain unusual situations—for 
example, in Oklahoma and elsewhere, 
where an election which had already 
taken place might be set aside, and 
where people who are holdover State 
senators, for example, would be removed 
from office or would lose their office. 

These circumstances are unusual; and 
it might be proper and desirable for 
Congress to prevent that kind of situa- 
tion. 

On the other hand, let us consider the 
situation in Wisconsin. In Wisconsin 
public officials won an apportionment, 
after a long struggle. It was a bipar- 
tisan struggle. Democrats and Repub- 
licans were on both sides of the issue. 
We finally achieved an almost mathe- 
matically precise population representa- 
tion in both the State senate and State 
assembly. 

Under the Dirksen-Mansfield com- 
promise proposal, our near perfect 1964 
apportionment might be voided. All the 
struggle and solid achievement of years 
might be nullified. I talked on the 
phone this morning with Roland Day, 
the brilliant Madison lawyer who han- 
died our successful reapportionment 
fight for the Governor before our State 
legislature. Mr. Day is deeply con- 
cerned that the Dirksen amendment 
might result in Federal court action in 
Wisconsin on the basis of a request by 
a member of the State. legislature who 
has been apportioned out of his seat. 
This action could not only stay the elec- 
tion under the new apportionment, it 
could require that candidates for the 
Wisconsin Legislature would have to file 
again on the old legislative district basis. 
So this apportionment which we finally 
achieved after many years of great ef- 
fort on the part of Democrats and Re- 
publicans, newspapers, and other agen- 
cies would be nullified. 

I say that because the Mansfield- 
Dirksen amendment provides: 

Any court of the United States having 
jurisdiction of an action in which the con- 
stitutionality of the apportionment of rep- 
resentation in a State legislature or either 
house thereof is drawn in question shall, 
upon application, stay the entry or execu- 
tion of any order interfering with the con- 
duct of the State government, the proceed- 
ings of any house of the legislature thereof, 
or of any convention, primary, or election, 
for such period as will be in the public 
interest. 


Because of this provision any Federal 
court in Wisconsin would have juris- 
diction. 

The apportionment was effected in 
May or June of this year. Candidates 
for the State legislature filed in 100 as- 
sembly districts and in 16 or 17 State 
senate districts. July 11 was the dead- 
line: They filed on the basis of the Wis- 
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sons State Supreme Court apportion- 
ment. 

Many of the candidates—not all of 
them, but many of them—would be filing 
in districts which are nonexistent, if the 
apportionment action by the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court were set aside. The 
Court would be in the position where it 
would be hard to comply with the law 
without setting it aside, in view of the 
Dirksen language that a stay shall be 
granted for the period necessary “to per- 
mit any State election of representatives 
occurring before January 1, 1966, to be 
conducted in accordance with the laws 
of such State in effect immediately pre- 
ceding any adjudication of unconstitu- 
tionality.” 

That means that it would have to be 
based on the apportionment that pre- 
ceded the apportionment by our State 
supreme court late this spring: 

That would mean—and I cannot see 
any other construction which makes any 
sense, offhand—that our very painfully 
achieved and almost perfect apportion- 
ment would go out the window. There is 
a saving clause in the Dirksen amend- 
ment in the words “in the absence of 
highly unusual circumstances,” and I 
would be hopeful that that might sus- 
tain Wisconsin in the Court. But that is 
only a hope. 

On the other hand, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN], who is the author of the amend- 
ment, made a statement, according to the 
New York Times of Thursday, August 13. 

The article states that the Senator 
from Illinois felt that the compromise 
“retained almost all of the mandatory 
character of the legislation he proposed 
last week as an amendment to the for- 
eign aid bill.” ' 

The article continues: 

Mr. Dirksen said the legislation was about 
9924-percent mandatory in requiring district 
judges to stay apportionment proceedings. 

“This is about as mandatory as you can 
get,” he said, “and still leave the door slightly 
open so that you don’t absolutely foreclose 
the courts from considering [apportionment] 
cases. Otherwise, it might founder on the 
Constitution.” 


The article continues: 

The only exception to these mandatory 
requirements, what Mr. DIRKSEN called “the 
slightly open door,” was provided in a phrase 
saying that stays need not be granted in 
“highly unusual circumstances.” 


The 9934-percent mandatory charac- 
ter is very discouraging for Wisconsin, 
and would meke it very difficult for our 
State, in view of the fact that our pri- 
mary election for the State legislature 
will be held in less than 4 weeks. It 
probably would have to be postponed. 
Attorney Day, my staff, and I went over 
the Wisconsin law this morning at some 
length. There is a possibility, under 
these circumstances, that, with the pri- 
mary election postponed, and with all 
that would have to take place between 
the primary and the general election, our 
general election would have to be post- 
poned, and the present sitting State leg- 
islature would simply carry over. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield, 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. If the situation is so 
critical, with only 4 weeks being available, 
why did not the Supreme Court give 
some consideration to that possible con- 
tingency, and allow, in its ruling, time 
under which, prudently and carefully, 
studies could be made and decisions 
rendered? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Supreme Court 
acted with great prudence. The Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin provided apportion- 
ment in ample time late last spring, and 
candidates have filed in accordance with 
the Supreme Court decision. Now, under 
the Dirksen-Mansfield amendment, that 
action would have to be set aside, and 
they would have to start allover. They 
would have to go back to the districts in 
effect before May 14, 1964. We have a 
very serious problem. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is a special sit- 
uation. I am talking about the States 
which have not taken any action, and 
which are pressed for time. If the 
Court’s order is to be obeyed, it can be 
done only after hasty judgment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Under those cir- 
cumstances, I believe that my amend- 
ment would meet the situation, although 
I am sure the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] will dis- 
agree. My amendment provides that a 
State shall not be deemed to be in the 
public interest in the absence of highly 
unusual circumstances. In Oklahoma, 
there may be highly unusual circum- 
stances; perhaps in Ohio, too. 

However, “highly unusual circum- 
stances” would have to refer to a situa- 
tion in which an election had been held, 
as is true in some States, and the court 
would otherwise throw out the election 
on the ground that the election was not 
in accordance with the one-vote, one- 
man principle. I believe that a stay un- 
der those circumstances would be logical. 
My amendment is drawn so that the 
basic principle would be upheld by Con- 
gress, but it would: still leave the door 
open a little so that it would be possible 
to make adjustments where they would 
have to be made. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How would the mem- 
bers of the two houses be chosen? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. We are very fortu- 
nate in Wisconsin. Both houses of the 
legislature in Wisconsin are apportioned 
strictly on the basis of population. We 
have not always been very good in com- 
plying with the law. We have at times 
let 20 or 30 years go by without comply- 
ing with it. Now we have complied with 
it. This apportionment might now be 
thrown out by the Dirksen-Mansfield 
amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In the case of Wis- 
consin, it is simple, in view of the consti- 
tutional provision. But what about the 
other States which, for more than 100 
years, haye proceeded on the theory that 
the upper house shall be chosen on the 
basis of geographical representation, and 
the lower house on the basis of popula- 
tion? Why not allow them time to solve 
the problem? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I believe that that 
is perfectly proper. In some cases, the 
courts have undoubtedly been too precip- 
itous and requested or required action 
that is difficult to take. But I am sure 
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the Senator from Ohio undertsands the 
position of the courts. This is the tough- 
est kind of problem for a legislator to 
solve. Legislators are being asked to 
apportion themselves or their friends out 
of jobs. The tendency of legislatures is 
to slow down, to drag their feet. They 
always need to be pushed. There will al- 
ways be that clash. The longer the rem- 
edy is postponed, the longer will circum- 
stances exist in which serious difficulty 
is involved. 

Merely to require deliberate action by 
the courts, to leave the door open, so that 
the legislatures can adjust on a gradual 
basis, makes sense. 

There are some people—perhaps not 
a majority as I might hope—who do not 
think the one-man-one-vote legislature 
should be based on something other than 
population. Those who feel that way 
would be enthusiastic for the Dirksen 
proposal, so that a constitutional amend- 
ment could be submitted by Congress to 
the legislatures throughout the country, 
so as to knock out the one-man, one-vote 
principle forever. That would be the 
effect. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. There are many who 
subscribe to the doctrine that there must 
be insurance that in a legislative body 
neither one segment of the economy nor 
another shall dominate. It is for that 
reason that for more than 100 years Ohio 
has had a two-house legislature, one 
house chosen on the basis of geographical 
representation, the other on the basis of 
population. 

If the city man is complaining now, 
what about the rural man? When both 
houses have been completely dominated 
by the influence of metropolitan inter- 
ests, and the rural groups will have noth- 
ing to say. What will the situation be 
then? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Wisconsin has had 
this system for many years. There has 
been no domination by labor leaders or 
domination by urban areas over city 
areas. We have had rural representa- 
tion that has been strong, and continues 
to be strong. In principle, it seems to 
me, that there is no basis for giving one 
person more representation than any 
other person. But that is what is being 
done in many places. Why give labor, 
or farmers, or urban persons, or rich per- 
sons more representation? There is no 
fundamental basis in principle for saying 
that we must protect some people because 
they should have protection against 
others. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The fathers of the 
Constitution did not think so. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Oh, yes; they did. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I understand the 
argument that is made. There is no 
analogy between what is being done in 
the States and what is being done in the 
Federal Government. Consider a large 
State, like California. I do not know its 
exact population; perhaps it is 15 million. 
California has two votes in the U.S. Sen- 
ate. Many other States, having much 
smaller population, also have two votes. 
It was intended that there should be 
equal influence in the Senate. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Any study of the 
Federalist Papers, and any study of the 
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writings of Jefferson, will show how 
deeply those men felt about the one- 
man, one-vote principle. The reason 
they did provide for the Senate on a 
different basis.was that there was a con- 
federacy before 1787, and a very weak 
government. It was necessary to bring 
the States together on some basis. That 
was accomplished by compromise, which 
necessarily was imperfect. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Founding Fa- 
thers said, in effect, that some States 
refused to join the Union unless they 
have equal representation in the Senate. 
Those who were seeking to form a union 
decided that in order to bring those 
States in, all States would have two 
votes in the Senate; but that in the 
House the number of votes should be 
proportionate to the population of the 
States. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I understand that; 
but it should be recognized that the 
States had a real element of sovereignty, 
which they still have. It is an impor- 
tant element of sovereignty and an im- 
portant part of our Federal system. The 
genius of our system is that we have fed- 
eralism. We vest great power in the 
States. By the 10th amendment, the 
States received a reservoir of power, and 
still have it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Are we not missing 
the point completely? We are debating 
the question as though this were a con- 
stitutional convention. That is not the 
point. The point is that the Supreme 
Court, which is one of the three coordi- 
nate branches of our Government, has 
said that unless one man is given one 
vote, the Constitution of the United 
States will be violated under our repub- 
lican form of government. The ‘only 
way that condition can be changed is by 
amending the Constitution. 

If it is desired to carry out the idea 
that within a State there is authority to 
have one branch represent the people 
and the other branch represent the 
State geographically constituted, that 
would have to be done under the terms 
of the Constitution itself. Therefore, 
the only way that could come about 
would be through a constitutional 
amendment. 

As a practical matter, the serious prob- 
lem that faces us is that the Supreme 
Court has spoken. I do not believe that 
Congress ought to say, by legislative fiat, 
that what the Supreme Court has said 
is unconstitutional, and that we declare 
the present practice to be constitutional 
for a certain period of time. If we did 
that, we would reach a ridiculous con- 
clusion. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. What the Senator 
has said is absolutely correct. What is 
extremely important, more important, 
even, than the reapportionment battle, is 
our relationship with the Supreme Court. 
We would be telling the Supreme Court 
that for more than a year it must not 
protect what they regard to be the basic 
rights of citizenship—the right to vote 
and the right to an equal vote. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. We would be telling 
the Supreme Court that it must not pro- 
tect that right. That would be extraor- 
dinary; it would be a bad precedent. 

Mr. PASTORE. The only argument 
against it is that what we are trying to 
preserve for a short period of time, and 
for practical purposes, is something that 
we have lived with for a long period of 
time, until the Court rendered this deci- 
sion. The argument has no legal value; 
I will admit that. But if it has not, how 
do we approach the problem? 

We realize that we have a problem. I 
do not think any of us should take the 
position that we will tell the Supreme 
Court it has no right to declare some- 
thing unconstitutional, and that if it 
does, we have the right to say that for a 
certain period of time it shall be consti- 
tutional. To take that position would 
be undemocratic. 

How do we resolve this important 
issue in a sensible way, without imping- 
ing upon the constitutional prerogatives 
of the Court, and at the same time give 
our citizenry an opportunity, in an 
orderly fashion, to conduct a sensible 
election on November 3? That is the 
question. 

We can argue at length about what the 
Founding Fathers meant, but we shall 
get nowhere. The Supreme Court has 
spoken. Congress has no right to im- 
pinge upon the rights of the Supreme 
Court to say what is unconstitutional. 
Once the Court has said it, Congress has 
no right to say, “No. That edict under 
the Constitution shall not take effect for 
a period of 2 years, or 4 years, because it 
is impractical to carry out the American 
ideal.” 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct; but 
I think it perfectly proper for those of 
us who feel strongly about it and also 
for those who disagree with us to discuss 
the fundamental principle at stake. 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes; but the practi- 
cal matter is that the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention is soon to be held. I 
am sorry the amendment has been pro- 
posed to the foreign aid bill; I do not 
believe it has any place in it. 

The Senator from Ohio has raised his 
State’s problem; and Wisconsin also has 
a problem. However, no hearings have 
been held; we have not heard from the 
Governors of the States; we do not know 
what the problems in each State are. 
Yet by means of this amendment we 
would be attempting to tell the country 
what should be done, without knowing 
the problem in each of the 50 States. 

I believe the amendment should be 
brought forward as a separate bill; I do 
not believe it should be added to this bill. 

Certainly we are confronted with a 
pressing problem. We should get busy 
about it. We should hold hearings on it, 
and we should quickly do something 
about it, before this session of Congress 
ends and before election day. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Rhode Island is quite correct, 

Mr. PASTORE. But Iam afraid that 
by this means we shall not obtain the 
real answer; and then the Supreme Court 
will say, “This measure is unconstitu- 
tional.” Then, after all the effort, day 
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in and day out, we would end with noth- 
ing. That is what concerns me. 

I hope we shall get to work on this 
problem, and shall hammer out a meas- 
ure which will make sense. I do not 
believe it does much good to discuss the 
history of this matter. 

Certainly this is a very serious con- 
stitutional problem, a legal problem, and 
a practical problem; and in the final 
analysis we must resolve the problem. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I believe all Sena- 
tors will agree with me—although for 
different reasons—when I say we would 
like to end this debate now, and would 
like to pass the foreign aid bill now. But 
it would be terrible to pass the foreign 
aid bill with this rider on it, in view of 
the effect the rider would have on Wis- 
consin. Therefore, I believe I have a 
right to protest at length. 

Mr. PASTORE. Certainly; I agree. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I believe that in do- 
ing so, I should discuss the fundamental 
reasons—on the basis of principle, on the 
basis of history, and so forth. 

One of the reasons for opposing the 
addition of this provision to the foreign 
aid bill is that the amendment would de- 
prive the President of his constitutional 
veto power, insofar as this provision is 
concerned. Everyone knows that the 
President would not veto the foreign aid 
bill. Certainly he should have a right to 
exercise his judgment on this particular 
matter, and should have an opportunity 
to veto the provision, on its merits, if he 
thought that best. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

At this time, I do not know what the 
modified amendment would do to Rhode 
Island. I realize that the two leaders 
have discussed the matter carefully, and 
have tried to work out a provision which 
would make sense. But they do not know 
the situation in Rhode Island. No Mem- 
ber of the Senate has asked me or the 
Governor of Rhode Island or the Rhode 
Island Board of Elections or the Rhode 
Island Secretary of State. So I say 
frankly that I do not know whether this 
amendment would work in Rhode Island. 

However, the unfortunate thing is that 
by means of the amendment, Congress 
would be telling each State how it should 
operate on the basis of what would satis- 
fy the situation in the States of the spon- 
sors of the amendment. That is what is 
wrong with the amendment, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is another 
reason why I believe we should examine 
the effect of the amendment on each of 
the 50 States. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have been much inter- 
ested in the statement the Senator from 
Rhode Island has made. I realize that 
he does not know how the Supreme 
Court’s decision would affect his State, 
because there has not been a specific 
case affecting his State. 

However, there has been a case affect- 
ing Vermont; and the Federal Court has 
ordered that the Vermont Legislature— 
which will meet in January 1965—do ab- 
solutely nothing except to reapportion 
the State. After the State has been re- 
apportioned, there would have to be new 
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elections, before the legislature could 
meet again for the transaction of State 
business. In the meantime, the terms of 
the appointive officers of the State— 
except the terms of those who have 6- 
year terms—would expire, mostly on 
February 1. The terms of all the mu- 
nicipal judges and the terms of all the 
State judges would expire before the leg- 
islature could possibly complete its work 
on reapportionment and before new 
elections could be held. That would 
mean that during that period of time a 
state of chaos would exist in Vermont 
government. There would be no means 
of law enforcement, because no judge 
would be legally authorized to hear cases 
after the expiration of his term of office. 

I agree that the amendment would 
be better considered by itself, as a sepa- 
rate bill. However, there is no chance 
to do so in time to avoid the chaos which 
the Court order would create. 

I should like to vote for a foreign aid 
bill now; but I would prefer to have no 
foreign aid bill at all than to create chaos 
and anarchy in the United States, be- 
cause this country means more to me 
than any other country does, and the 
maintenance of a genuinely democratic 
form of government in our country 
means more to me than the establish- 
ment of democracy in other countries. 

I am not so much concerned with the 
decision of the Supreme Court itself as I 
am to the assumption and exercise by the 
Court and of the lower Federal courts of 
powers which, so far as I know, can be 
delegated to such courts only in such 
manner and in such measure as Con- 
gress may determine. In my opinion, 
there is a serious question as to whether, 
instead of interpreting the Constitution, 
the Court has not just thrown it out the 
window in part, at least. 

However, if we can handle this matter 
in an orderly manner, so as to prevent 
confusion in the United States, that is 
what we should do. After all, anarchy 
and disdain for law and order is now 
creeping into our cities. Violence and 
crime there are on a sharp increase. I 
notice that in the Metropolitan New York 
area many special policemen are being 
appointed to duty for this weekend. Yet 
those are the areas in which the entire 
responsibility for the Government of the 
United States would be concentrated 
should the philosophy of the Federal 
courts be carried to its logical conclusion. 
We should keep away from such a thing. 
Government to be healthy and just must 
be in fact fully controlled by the people. 

If the Court’s order were carried out 
as it could be, the probable result would 
be to disfranchise possibly as much as 
25 percent of the people of the United 
States, insofar as representation in their 
own legislative bodies is concerned. 

So, Mr. President, let us take the neces- 
sary time to do this work correctly and 
decently. 

I concede that probably one or both 
houses of the legislatures of perhaps 
three-fourths of the States are malap- 
portioned. This is the inevitable result 
of shifting populations. But I do not 
believe that both houses of our bicameral 
legislatures should be based on popula- 
tion alone. 
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It is of vital importance that not only 
should each qualified person be guar- 
anteed the right to vote but should be 
guaranteed the right of legislative repre- 
sentation as well. 

I wonder whether the Senator from 
Wisconsin knows of any major country 
in the world in which both houses of a 
bicameral legislature or parliament are 
based on the same criterion. I realize 
that some small countries—for example, 
Costa Rica, Israel, and Panama—have 
unicameral legislative bodies. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Our Presidential 
system is not a common one. The par- 
liamentary system is more common. 
Great Britain still has some rotten 
boroughs; however, Britain is correcting 
that situation, and at least has the prin- 
ciple of a one-man, one-vote system, 
although with some defects. I suppose 
it is true that the British system is no 
longer de facto bicameral, even though 
it is de jure bicameral; after all, the 
British House of Lords has no real power. 

_ However, the fact is that our system 
is unique and different. 

Mr. AIKEN. But what is the use of 
having a bicameral legislature if both 
houses are to be elected on exactly the 
same basis? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Because the system 
works well. It has worked well in Wis- 
consin. The senate does serve to give 
more mature and more careful consider- 
ation. The members of the senate have 
staggered terms. In Wisconsin, most of 
the members of the senate tend to be 
somewhat older, and perhaps serve 
longer, and have more mature judgment. 

So there are some significant differ- 
ences. Certainly, insofar as prudence is 
concerned, it is found in a bicameral 
body. 

Mr. AIKEN. But the fact is that the 
Court’s order will throw many of the 
State governments into confusion. 

I would say Wisconsin would consti- 
tute a special circumstance. If its reap- 
portionment has been satisfactory to 
both parties and to the people of the 
State, I know of no reason why the in- 
coming legislature would not approve. it. 
However, that is a matter for Wisconsin 
to decide, and I should not discuss it. 

Instead, I speak of my own State. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Let me reply to the 
point the Senator from Vermont previ- 
ously made by saying that I have before 
me a study made in 1962 by the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund. I shall read the 
first two sentences. They read: 

In many countries with a long tradition 
of representative government, legislative ap- 
portionment is no longer a political issue. 
In Great Britain and some Commonwealth 
nations, for example, there is general agree- 
ment that parliamentary districts should 
contain approximately equal populations, 
and redistricting is accomplished regularly 
and on a nonpartisan basis. But in the 
United States, apportionment remains a 
vexing problem. 


Mr. AIKEN. The appropriating au- 
thority, however, is also taken out of the 
hands of the people in some of those 
countries. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I do not argue that 
any other country is superior to our 
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country. But I say that in this particu- 
lar respect, some nations have adopted 
the principle of one man, one vote. It 
has worked well. It has worked well in 
my State. I believe it would work well 
in the Nation. 

I believe the analogy of the Federal 
Government and the 50 States is entirely 
different. The Federal system is ex- 
tremely important. It delegates the re- 
sidual power to the States. That is very 
important. But the Nation is really the 
creature of the States. It was created 
by the States. It is the very principle 
behind it. The State creates its own 
political bodies within its boundaries. 
It can expand or contract its cities, towns, 
villages, or counties. They are all crea- 
tures of the State. In any Federal sys- 
tem, this would have to be artificial. 

We come down to a basic argument 
as to whether we believe every man in 
America, whether rich, poor, farmer, or 
city dweller, should have an equal vote. 

Mr. AIKEN. And also representation, 
as well as vote. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It seems to me that 
the Supreme Court’s position can be 
supported. 

Mr. AIKEN. We can have an equal 
vote for every person in the country, and 
still effectively disfranchise a fourth of 
the people, because they have no power 
of representation. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Certainly. And by 
my amendment we would help. to solve 
this problem. It would make the Dirk- 
sen amendment operate in the excep- 
tional circumstances that exist, perhaps, 
in Oklahoma and some other States. 
It would be put in effect for a period of 
time, perhaps a year, but ander most cir- 
cumstances, the door would be open. 
The Supreme Court would proceed as it 
has been proceeding—toward a one-man, 
one-vote principle in both houses. 

Mr. AIKEN. What is wrong with giv- 
ing the States a year? The Dirksen- 
Mansfield amendment, as I understand 
it, would give the incoming legislature of 
my State the power to perform necessary 
business to carry the State through on 
the usual basis, until reapportionment 
could be effected, probably later in the 
spring. But they have been told that 
they must have everything done by the 
15th of March. That would be an im- 
possibility without violating our own 
State constitution and statutes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If,my amendment 
were agreed to, it would mean that the 
courts would proceed with a little more 
gradual approach. We must recognize, 
however, that there will always be a 
clash. The legislatures will resist, for 
the most apparent, transparent reasons. 
The Senator and I know people in our 
own States whose jobs are at stake. They 
have been in the legislature for many 
years, and the only way to have it reap- 
portioned is often to place two people in 
the same party from the same district 
up for election. That would be a pain- 
ful thing to do. The people will fight it. 
They will oppose it. It will take a long 
time. But they will use this time to try 
to pass à constitutional amendment 
which would destroy any possibility of 
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one man one vote at any time in this 
country. 

Mr. AIKEN. Ido not agree with that, 
as to the two houses of the legislature. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Once the amend- 
ment is written into the Constitution, it 
will not be removed. 

Mr. AIKEN. I believe that every man, 
regardless of his status, should have 
representation and a voice in his legis- 
lative body. We could have an equal 
vote for each person, one vote for one 
person, and still effectively destroy his 
franchise. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I wish 
to bring out precisely what the Supreme 
Court said with regard to the equality of 
representation. 

It is sometimes said that the Supreme 
Court requires precise, arithmetical 
equality. I read from page 2 of the 
opinion in the Reynolds against Sims 
case, the Alabama case. It is a passag 
from the majority opinion: $ 

By holding that as a Federal constitutional 
requisite both houses of a State legislature 
must be apportioned on a population basis, 
we mean that the equal protection clause re- 
quires that a State make an honest and good 
faith effort to construct districts, in both 
houses of its legislature, as nearly of equal 
population as is practicable. We realize that 
it is a practical impossibility to arrange legis- 
lative districts so that each one has an iden- 
tical number of residents, or citizens, or 
voters. Mathematical exactness or precision 


is hardly a workable constitutional require- 
ment. 


In other words, the court is saying that 
there should be approximate equality, 
with variations. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe this is an 
important matter to clear up. Charges 
have been made that it is impossible to 
place the districts on a precise popula- 
tion equality basis. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I believe that is 
very important. The Court has been 
thoughtful, careful, and prudent. It is 
true that in some cases there seems to 
be haste, which creates difficulty. But 
we shall always encounter that kind of 
situation. 

I wish to make one further point. The 
Senator from Vermont has stressed, as 
has the Senator from Illinois, that if we 
do not pass this measure, there will be 
chaos. If we do pass it, there will be 
much worse chaos. One reason for that 
is that there is no doubt in anybody’s 
mind that the Supreme Court may not 
accept this provision. Federal judge 
after Federal judge will have to guess 
whether the Supreme Court will accept 
a law which may be ruled as unconsti- 
tutional. In the meanwhile, before they 
can act, there will be real chaos every- 
where in the country. We now have a 
situation that is gradually becoming 
more and more settled. If my amend- 
ment should be agreed to, there would be 
an opportunity in exceptional cases in- 
volving difficulty, for the Court to provide 
a stay for a full year, or more. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, it was not 
the Supreme Court that gave the order 
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to the State of Vermont. It was a lower 
Federal court. In Vermont, it was held 
that the State senate was controlled by 
47 percent of the people. There are only 
two or three States in the Union, as I 
recall, in which the senate is more nearly 
representative. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What about the lower 
house in Vermont? 

Mr. AIKEN. The lower house has one 
vote for each town. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In what proportion? 

Mr. AIKEN. Vermont and Connecti- 
cut have had approximately the same 
method of representation in both houses 
for approximately 125 years. The lower 
house has one representative for each 
town or city, while the senate is based 
on population. The States of Vermont 
and Connecticut have been better oper- 
ated over the period of our statehood 
than any other two States in the Union. 
We yield to none in this respect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The smallest district 
in Vermont has 36 people, and they elect 
one legislator in the lower house. The 
largest district has 35,531. It elects one 
member of the lower house. 

Mr. AIKEN. Exactly. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Just a moment. 

In Vermont, one person in a small 
hamlet has as much voice as 1,000 people 
in the larger town. 

Mr. AIKEN. Exactly. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And the fine Senator 
from Vermont has the extraordinary 
temerity to stand here and justify that. 

Mr. AIKEN.. I point out that the larg- 
est hamlet in Vermont has 20 percent of 
the membership of the State senate. 
The small hamlet to which the Senator 
refers has never had a State senator to 
my knowledge. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The State legislature 
can be controlled if one house of the leg- 
islature is controlled. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am not defending the 
house of representatives of Vermont 
against any charge that it is malappor- 
tioned, because it is. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It started in 1793 and 
has never been changed. 

Mr. AIKEN. We are handicapped by 
a 10-year timelock on the State consti- 
tution, which ought to be changed. The 
timelock became passé probably two 
generations ago. We have need for re- 
form, but for Heaven’s sake, give us an 
opportunity to do it properly. Do not 
say that we must do the impossible. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator’s State 
has had an opportunity since 1793. The 
constitution of Vermont took effect in 
1793. It granted equality of representa- 
tion to each town. The State has had 
171 years to do something about it. How 
much more time does the Senator de- 
sire? 

Mr. AIKEN. We should have at least 
6 months after January 1, 1965. I point 
out—— 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I shall yield to the 
Senator from Vermont in a moment. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wish to make one brief 
statement. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Vermont has been a good 
State. It has been far more progres- 
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sive than most States. It had a unicam» 
eral legislature for 40 or 50 years, and 
then that was abandoned because it did 
not work too well. 

I know that the Senator from Wis- 
consin must be an admirer of Thomas 
Jefferson. I point out that a Vermont 
delegate in 1803 cast the vote which 
nominated Thomas Jefferson on the 
38th or 39th ballot, I believe. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Before the Senator 
from Illinois replies, I wish to say to 
the Senator from Vermont that I am 
delighted that he brought into the de- 
bate Thomas Jefferson, because Thomas 
Jefferson spoke on the issue again and 
‘again. Every time he spoke he said 
that he was for the principle of one man, 
one vote. He was for the principle of 
equal representation. He said that it 
was a cardinal tenet of democracy. He 
pointed out how people are deprived of 
effective enfranchisement in the absence 
of such a system. 

Mr. AIKEN. Thomas Jefferson was 
not giving the Supreme Court superiority 
over the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. He recognized, as 
every student must recognize, that the 
Supreme Court is in many respects, if 
not in most respects, the weakest branch 
of the Federal Government, Hamilton 
spelled it out clearly in the “Federalist 
Papers.” He said that the Supreme 
Court is, by far, the weakest of the three 
branches of the Government for it has 
no purse, as does the Congress, and no 
sword as does the executive. Again and 
again, from Andrew Jackson’s time, the 
Supreme Court has had to give in to the 
superior powers of the legislative branch 
or the executive branch. I shall de- 
velop that point at some length later. 

Mr: AIKEN. Once more I point out 
that we do not pretend to be perfect, even 
if we have at times laid claim to being 
the nearest to perfection of any of the 
States. We do not pretend to be per- 
fect. But we are not miracle workers 
and we do need time to do the required 
job of reapportionment. The Dirksen- 
prea ee amendment would give us that 

e. 

Mr. President, I would rather vote to 
kill the foreign aid bill completely than 
to take any steps which would lead to the 
ultimate destruction of our democratic 
form of government, whereby each per- 
son has the right to representation in 
State and Federal legislative bodies. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ido not wish to poach 
on the time of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, but since my good friend from Ver- 
mont has introduced the name of Thom- 
as Jefferson, I should like to say that I 
hold in my hands his famous work en- 
titled “Notes on the State of Virginia,” 
the Harvard edition. On page 112 of 
that edition Jefferson speaks of the rep- 
resentation in the Virginia Legislature, 
which, as I mentioned yesterday, over- 
represented the tidal counties and un- 
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derrepresented the back country, and he 
criticized it. He said:. 

This has been a capital defect which has 
been discovered in the Constitution of Vir- 
ginia. 

Jefferson argued in favor of the equal- 
ity of representation on the basis of pop- 
ulation in both Houses of the legislature. 
I am glad that Vermont was pro-Jeffer- 
son. 

Mr. AIKEN. We were. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am sorry that Ver- 
mont has departed from the tenets of 
Jefferson, largely because of the Civil 
War. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Before the Senator 
from Vermont replies to the Senator 
from Ilinois, I should like to underline 
what the Senator from Illinois has said. 
Jefferson protested a malapportionment 
in Virginia in which the low was 951 con- 
stituents and the high was 22,000. That 
was a ratio of about 20 to 1, or a little 
worse than 20 to 1. How does that ratio 
compare with Vermont? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In Vermont the ratio 
is 1,000 to1. Thirty-six thousand people 
elect one member of the Vermont Legis- 
lature. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. How would Thomas 
Jefferson feel about the Vermont situa- 
tion today? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe he would 
feel that Vermont had fallen away from 
its early faith. 

Mr. AIKEN. Now that the subject has 
been brought up, I should like to point 
out once more that when the Constitu- 
tional Conyention met in 1789, the States 
of Virginia, Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
setts, and New York insisted that rep- 
resentation in the Continental Congress 
should be based upon population alone, 
although some of the delegates thought 
that wealth should also carry weight. 
If these delegates had had their way, 
there would have been no United States 
of America. Fortunately, because of 
Delaware, New Jersey, and other less 
populated States, the wealthy-populous 
States did not get their way. We gota 
good Constitution. The United States 
became a great Nation and that is the 
way we intend to keep it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
principle has been brought up today. 
I do not know how we can get away 
from it. It must be discussed. Though 
it may not be articulated frequently on 
the floor, there is no question that there 
is an underlying feeling on the part of 
some Senators that a one-man, one-vote 
rule is a basic, important, and central 
tenet of democracy. Others believe it is 
not. After all, if we do not believe in one 
person one vote, what other principle is 
there? If we are to dilute that principle, 
it means that one person must have more 
influence than another. I do not know 
how we could reason in any other way. 
The progress of democracy, from mon- 
archies to the present day, has been to 
overcome the distinctions and the privi- 


leges in some cases involving, giving votes 


only to property owners, in some cases 
only to whites. And this is a battle we 
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are continuing to fight with the civil 
rights bill. Up to 1919, when the country 
voted on the question of woman suffrage, 
franchise was given only to males, we 
have been gradually and slowly over- 
coming the dilution of democracy which 
has prevented people from being prop- 
erly represented. 

Now, as the Senator from Illinois in a 
brilliant statement last night documented 
in the greatest detail, we have a situa- 
tion which is worse than it was 100 years 
ago. It is worse than it was 50 years 
ago. It is a situation which, as he said, 
results in some persons having 1,000 
times the representation that other per- 
sons have. 

Mr. President, property is a bad and 
invidious basis for enfranchisement. But 
at least there is the logic, however thin, 
based upon the tax burden which prop- 
erty carries, or the financial responsibil- 
ity which comes as a result of the owner- 
ship of property. Property is a type of 
capital investment. It might be argued 
that, since a man who owns property will 
have to pay more taxes than his neigh- 
bor who does not own similar property, 
therefore he should have a greater vote. 
The logical basis exists although I op- 
pose it. But there is no logical justifica- 
tion for the kind of county apportion- 
ment which was discussed so tellingly 
by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DovcLtas] last night, which resulted in 
serious disfranchisement in State after 
State. 

Furthermore, as will be spelled out by 
other Senators in the debate, the exist- 
ing malapportionment has a practical ef- 
fect, because in State after State the 
legislature cannot do the job which it 
should for the suburban groups. For the 
urban groups the legislatures cannot 
solve problems related to slum clearance, 
education, and others. What happens? 
The cities must come to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for assistance. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK, I commend the Senator 
from Wisconsin for the fine speech he 
is making. I have read with interest 
the amendment which he proposes. I 
personally believe that if we become 
desperate enough, his splendid amend- 
ment would help very much the “robber 
baron” Dirksen “rotten borough” amend- 
ment, which I believe to be bad in its 
entirety. 

The Senator will, of course, be the 
judge of his own procedure. But, having 
made his case and having made it as 
well as he is presently doing, I would 
hope that he would give some thought 
to the desirability, for the time being, of 
withdrawing the amendment until some 
of the rest of us have had an opportunity 
to develop our cases and suggest certain 
other alternatives. It might well be that 
some time next week an initial motion to 
table will be made. Then the Senator 
could come back with the amendment at 

a later date, rather than putting it up to 
hazardous chance so early in the debate 
on the question, which to my way of 
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thinking is one of the most important 
questions which has come before the 
Senate in many a long day. I merely 
offer the suggestion. If my friend does 
not think it is wise to take it, of course, 
I shall abide by his conclusion. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I shall seriously consider his sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. President, it has been argued that 
if we do not act on the Dirksen amend- 
ment, we are going to have chaos in the 
States and great difficulties in the com- 
ing elections to the State legislatures. I 
would like to argue that if we do act 
favorably on it we are going to have 
far more serious chaos; and, as a matter 
of fact, bad as the situation is at the 
present time, because the Supreme Court 
has acted firmly and clearly, we are 
making progress toward a settled, 
orderly situation. 

I think the State that has probably 
been referred to by more Senators than 
any other is Oklahoma, which has a very 
tough and serious problem. I noticed 
that the Washington Post today, in a 
dispatch from Oklahoma City, headed 
“To Prevent Chaos,” reports that— 

Gov. Henry Bellmon, saying he must act to 
prevent chaos, proclaimed a special primary 
for September 29 to elect a new legislature 
in compliance with a Federal court reappor- 
tionment order. 

There will be no runoff. The filing period 
will run 6 days, beginning August 31. Bell- 
mon also called a special general election for 


November 3 to complete the legislative elec- 
tions. 

The court declared last Friday that the 
State's entire legislature is vacant as of 
November 18. Under Oklahoma law, the 
Governor must call for elections to fill vacan- 
cies. 


There may be a difficult situation in 
Oklahoma. As I pointed out before, my 
amendment would give the people there 
an escape valve. However, bad as the 
situation may be—Oklahoma is attempt- 
ing to solve its problems. 

If the Dirksen amendment were 
adopted, there would be a very difficult 
situation in every one of the 50 States, 
including Oklahoma and including States 
like Wisconsin, that have reapportioned. 
So the Dirksen amendment would negate 
the progress that has been made, and 
create a situation which would be par- 
ticularly bad. 

What are the courts going to do? 
Some courts are going to hold that the 
Dirksen amendment is constitutional and 
must be complied with. I am convinced 
that many courts will seriously doubt 
that it is constitutional for the Congress 
to say that the Supreme Court shall not 
protect what we must consider a funda- 
mental American right—the right to 
equal representation, 

If the courts do not consider this 
amendment to be proper—in some cases 
they will and in some cases they will 
not—we shall really have chaos and a 
difficult situation. I cannot see any al- 
ternative. 

Fred Mohn, of United Press Interna- 
tional, in the Washington Post of last 
Sunday, wrote a fine article analyzing the 
progress the States are making in inching 
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along toward the one-man, one-vote rule. 
I read from that article: 


The U.S. Supreme Court decision 2 months 
ago ordering “one person, one vote” legisla- 
tive reapportionment has some States in legal 
and political turmoil. 

Others complied quietly and still others 
ignored the ruling. 

The Court’s ruling that both houses of 
State legislatures must be reapportioned on 
the basis of population was a potentially 
heavy blow to the farm and “cow country” 
minorities that traditionally dominate some 
houses. 

The biggest impact would be in the States 
with the larger cities and spreading suburbs 
that are now underrepresented, on the basis 
of population. 

A United Press International survey of the 
States showed that most were in the process 
of carrying out the Court’s ruling. 


Let me repeat that: 

A United Press International survey of 
the States showed that most were in the 
process of carrying out the Court's ruling. 


Of course, the Dirksen amendment 
would stop that. 
I continue to read: 


But the change, if it comes, still was years 
away. The long process of amending State 
constitutions, plus the process of reappor- 
tionment itself, meant that legislatures made 
up according to the Court's guidelines 
couldn't convene until 1969 in such States as 
Illinois and Massachusetts. 

The Supreme Court decision of June 15 
applied specifically to only six States—New 
York, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Alabama, 
and Colorado. But almost all States are 
affected. The ruling would outlaw such 
disparities as the Georgia house, where Ful- 
ton County’s (Atlanta) 556,326 residents 
have 3 representatives, and Echols County, 
with 1,876 inhabitants, has one—a repre- 
sentation difference of almost 100 to 1. 

It would affect such legislative decisions as 
who gets California's limited water resources 
and how much of the pork barrel goes to 
Hawall's neighboring islands. 

And it could mean the end of the line for 
some powerful figures in State political circles 
if their districts were expanded to include 
other incumbents. 


How important that element is. We 
are all human. All of us have friends 
in State legislatures. We know how the 
proposal affects them. Most of them 
have given much of their lives to the 
service of their States. We know how 
reapportionment may end their careers, 
So it is human not to want to do any- 
thing that will affect them. 

If we do not permit the Supreme Court 
to act now, we are never going to have 
an opportunity to have what Thomas 
Jefferson and others regarded as the 
basic tenet of democracy—equal repre- 
sentation and equal votes. 

Mr. Mohn continues: 

Congress has before it legislation that 
would require one legislative house to be 
based on population but would allow each 
State to decide for itself the basis for the 
other house’s district boundaries. 

Minnesota Gov. Karl Rolvaag, in appoint- 
ing a citizens committee to devise a reappor- 
tionment plan, said the task was “enor- 
mously complicated and fraught with 
controversy.” 

The Supreme Court apparently was aware 
of the complications involved. It gave no 
specific instructions on how its ruling should 
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be carried out, and Chief Justice Earl War- 
ren said each State system should be judged 
on a case-by-case basis. 


What is wrong with that? 

I continue: 

“What is marginally permissible in one 
State may be unsatisfactory in another,” 
Warren said. 

The dispute had no effect in Oregon, which 
reapportioned both houses on the basis of 
population in 1961 and consequently oper- 
ates with area rather than population im- 
balances. 


However, I understand that the Dirk- 
sen amendment may upset conditions in 
Oregon, too. I talked with some Oregon 
people this morning. This article was 
not written at the time the modified 
amendment which the minority leader 
has now placed before the Senate was 
introduced. 

I continue to read: 

While 8 of the State’s 30 senators live 
within the Portland city limits, Senator An- 
thony Yturri represents a four-county area 
of nearly 28,000 square miles—a district as 
big as Vermont, New Hampshire, Rhode Is- 
land, and New Jersey combined. 


And so forth. 


Reapportionment may come to Vermont 
next year. 


We have been discussing this matter 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont. 

The 1965 Vermont ‘Legislature is under 
court orders to reapportion and then disband 
without acting on any other legislation. 

In New York, Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller 
named a special committee headed by Dean 
William H. Mulligan of the Fordham Law 
School to make reapportionment recommen- 
dations to him by December, when he was 
expected to call a special legislative session. 

A three-judge Federal court last month 
gave New York until April 1 to pass a legis- 
lative reapportionment law based on the Su- 
preme Court ruling. 


There is a great deal more than I could 
read, but the fact is that after careful 
study and analysis by the United Press 
International and after direct inquiry by 
the press the survey details the progress 
being made in carrying out the Court’s 
ruling. 

In other words Congress, by this 
amendment, would be interfering with 
the Supreme Court order, which is being 
complied with, which is progressing, with 
great difficulty but progressing—it will 
always be with great difficulty—and is 
gradually, slowly, and definitely being 
met. 

Mr. President, one of the most remark- 
able studies that has been made on in- 
tergovernmental relations was made by 
the Advisory Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations on October 10, 1962. 
This was a study of apportionment of 
State legislatures made by a very dis- 
tinguished panel, including several Sen- 
ators. I should like to read the names of 
some of the outstanding members of the 
panel. It was a bipartisan group of out- 
standing men, including John Anderson, 
Jr., Governor of Kansas; Richard Y. Bat- 
terton, mayor, Denver, Colo.; Neal S. 
Blaisdel, mayor, Honolulu, Hawaii; Ho- 
ward R. Bowen, citizen member, Grin- 
nell, Iowa; Anthony J. Celebrezze; Sec- 
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retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; Edward Connor, supervisor, Wayne 
County, Mich.; C. Douglas Dillon, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury; Michael V. Di- 
Salle, then Governor of Ohio; Robert B. 
Duncan, speaker, house of representa- 
tives, Salem, Oreg.; Florence P. Dwyer, 
Mrs., Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; Sam J. Ervin, Jr., Member of 
the Senate; L. H. Fountain, Member of 
the House of Representatives; Ernest F. 
Hollings, Governor of South Carolina; 
Eugene J. Keogh, Member of the House 
of Representatives; Karl E. Mundt, 
Member of the Senate; Edmund S. Mus- 
kie, Member of the Senate; Arthur Naf- 
talin, mayor, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Graham S. Newell, member of the State 
senate, Montpelier, Vt.; John E. Pow- 
ers, president, State senate, Boston, 
Mass.; Robert E. Smylie, Governor of 
Idaho; Raymond R. Tucker, mayor, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Robert C. Weaver, Admin- 
istrator, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency; Barbara A. Wilcox, commission- 
er, Washington County, Oreg. 

That is about as distinguished a group 
of people, representing various levels of 
government in our country, as it is pos- 
sible to assemble. This group came to 
& very interesting conclusion. I shall 
discuss this study at some length a little 
later, because I think it is a most re- 
markable analysis by outstandingly com- 
petent people. There were some dis- 
sents. The dissenters included some 
distinguished Members of this body. 
However, the majority of this distin- 
guished panel of Federal, State, and 
local representatives came to this con- 
clusion: 

Equal protection of the law would seem 
to presume, and considerations of political 
equity demand, that the apportionment of 
both houses in the State legislature be based 
strictly on population. 


Let me repeat that, Mr. President. 
This distinguished group of people, after 
careful study and a comprehensive 
analysis of the history of the law and 
political realities, came to the conclu- 
sion: 

Equal protection of the law would seem to 
presume, and considerations of political 
equity demand, that the apportionment of 
both houses in the State legislature be based 
strictly on population. 


Governor Smylie, joined by Governor 
Anderson, Governor Hollings, and sev- 
eral others, would have preferred to have 
the Commission adopt the following 
statement of principle: 

Equal protection of the law would presume, 
and political equity demand, that the ap- 
portionment of both houses in the State 
legislature be based strictly on population, 
unless the people directly demand otherwise. 


This issue was argued, and the ma- 
jority decided that even if the people did 
determine otherwise, nevertheless both 
houses should be based on population. 

There was a clear dissent by Senator 
Ervin of North Carolina, who said that 
he thought both houses should be based 
on population. There was a very in- 
teresting and thoughtful dissent by the 
distinguished Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Muskie], joined by the distinguished 
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Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Munpt]. However, both of these Sena- 
tors indicated very strong support for 
the principle, although with some con- 
cern as to how the principle should be 
carried out. 

Because these gentlemen discussed the 
situation at such length, and considered 
it so thoughtfully, the Senate should 
have the benefit of their views also. 

After listening to the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois last night say that 
State legislatures have been badly mal- 
apportioned, I intend to show as conclu- 
sively as I can the ill effects which mal- 
apportionment has had on our system of 
government. 

I should like to quote now from an ex- 
cellent work entitled “The State Legis- 
lature—Politics and Practice,” written by 
Malcolm E. Jewell, of the University of 
Kentucky. Speaking of divided govern- 
ment, he stated: 

The other major cause of divided govern- 
ment is the system of representation. Most 
familiar is a constitutional formula for ap- 
portioning at least one legislative branch 
that discriminates against urban areas. In 
States like Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
Jersey, and Michigan, this has usually pre- 
vented Democratic Governors from having 
complete legislative majorities, while in 
Maryland it has worked to the disadvantage 
of a Republican Governor. In both New 
York and Massachusetts the Democrats have 
been handicapped by two other factors. Re- 
publican legislatures have gerrymandered the 
legislative districts, designing them so as to 
help Republican candidates. In both those 
States, and some others, the Democratic vote 
has been so heavily concentrated in metro- 
politan areas and so thinly spread through- 
out the rest of the State that, under the 
single-member district system, it has been 
difficult to gain Democratic majorities in the 
legislature, 


According to all the studies I have 
seen, the cities have not been gaining in 
population. The people have been moy- 
ing to the suburbs. They move to the 
suburbs because the suburbs are attrac- 
tive places, but they are places where 
larger incomes are required than in cities 
or in rural areas. So the people who 
have been underrepresented, in the sub- 
urbs; are people with higher incomes, 
who are inclined to be conservative and 
Republican. 

This is not an ideological argument or 
a partisan argument. It is an argument 
for equal justice. 

I continue reading: 

Illinois, Ohio, and New Jersey are other 
good examples of States where this has been 
true. In New York, where Democratic Goy- 
ernors haye normally had to contend with 
Republican legislatures, the disparity ap- 
pears to result primarily from gerrymander- 
ing and the drawing of unéqual districts, 
as well as the heavy concentration of Demo- 
cratic voters in a few metropolitan areas. In 
some States the underrepresentation of Re- 
publican suburbs may tend to offset the 
underrepresentation of Democratic cities. 
There has been evidence of such a trend in 
States like Illinois, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

There are several States, and the number is 
likely to increase, where the apportionment 
system works to the disadvantage of the Re- 
publican Party, In some traditionally Dem- 
ocratic States where there is relatively little 
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Republican strength in rural areas, the Re- 
publicans are dependent on growing strength 
in the urban and suburban areas to over- 
come their minority status. In such cases 
malapportionment helps to maintain Demo- 
eratic dominance of the legislature, An ex- 
ample is Maryland, where Theodore McKel- 
din served as Republican Governor from 1951 
through 1958 with a Democratic legislature; 
in the lower house the Republicans had only 
20 to 30 percent of the members. Organiza- 
tional factors were one cause, but the under- 
representation of suburban areas hurt the 
Republicans also, At present Baltimore City 
is slightly underrepresented in the house; 
it usually elects a full slate of Democrats, 
The three largest suburban counties (out- 
side Baltimore and Washington) have 250,- 
000 more people than Baltimore but together 
elect half as many representatives in each 
branch; two of these three counties elected 
predominantly Republicans at the height of 
Republican strength under McKeldin. 


So, Mr. President, the bad effects of 
malapportionment are not only in the 
inability of the States to solve the prob- 
lems that concern the urban and sub- 
urban population—the growing popula- 
tion, which is likely to create more prob- 
lems—but also because malapportion- 
ment results in one house being repre- 
sented by one party, having one view- 
point, one attitude, while the other house 
is represented by another party, having 
different views; or in some cases both 
houses being represented by one party, 
while the Governor is of another party. 

However, most people, no matter how 
much they believe in independence and 
checks and balances, recognize that we 
can go too far. They recognize that we 
can go too far when this situation con- 
tinues year after year, and neither party 
can be responsible; neither party can put 
a program into effect; neither party can 
be responsive to the people who elect 
them. 

There is no question that malappor- 
tionment is very likely to perpetuate that 
situation. As Mr. Jewell says: 

The apportionment system may act as a 
deterrent to a minority party, discouraging it 
from contesting some of the legislative seats 
aggressively. It is most important political- 
ly when it produces divided government. If 
a Governor cannot command a legislative 
majority, and particularly if the apportion- 
ment system makes it unlikely that he will 
in the future, he is forced to bargain with 
the opposition party to enact his program. 
The result may be a stalemate, as in Mich- 
igan where the Democratic Governor and Re- 
publican legislature could not agree on the 
form of additional taxes. 


How well all of us recall the situation 
in Michigan. Michigan had a wonder- 
ful Governor. He was one of the finest 
and ablest administrators of our time. 
Mennen Williams is an able, brilliant 
man. He won more popular support in 
Michigan ean any other Governor of 
that State ever had. He was elected not 
once, not twice, but six times. He was 
the dean of Governors in America. He 
Was a man who had clear, incisive ideas 
about the kind of program he wanted. 

But unfortunately, in most of the years 
that Governor Williams was in_ office, 
there was a divided legislature. It was 
a predominantly Republican legislature, 
which disagreed with the Governor. The 
Republican program may have been just 
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as good for Michigan as the Democratic 
program; but because one branch of the 
government was Republican and the 
Governor was a Democrat, it was ex- 
tremely difficult for Governor Williams or 
the legislature to enact a program. 
There was a stalemate, and the result is 
well known throughout the country. 

In my State of Wisconsin, we were fre- 
quently told by our Republican oppo- 
nents about the Williams administration. 
We admired Williams; we liked him. We 
knew how able and efficient a man he 
was; what a fine administrator he was; 
what a good Governor he was; and the 
kind of popular support he had. But he 
was not able to do the job he wanted to 
do for the people of his State because he 
had a divided legislature. 

Exactly the same situation could have 
arisen under a Republican Governor; 
and it does in many States. One reason 
for that is malrepresentation. There is 
malapportionment because there is a 
tendency, under those circumstances, for 
the majority of at least one house to be 
of one party, and a majority of the other 
house to be of the other party. I defy 
anyone, including the distinguished 
junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], 
who is an expert in many of these areas 
and is also a good student of history, to 
give me any citation, anywhere, by any 
of our Founding Fathers or any of our 
political philosophers, which holds that 
it is good and healthy to have party re- 
sponsibility divided; to have one branch 
of government dominated by one party, 
and the other branch by the other party; 
or by having both branches of the legis- 
lature controlled by one party, and the 
Governor representing the other party: 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. First, I assure the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin that 
I was not about to make a comment re- 
garding divided legislatures particularly. 
I wished to comment on the Senator’s 
somewhat exaggerated praise of a former 
Governor of Michigan. It seems to me 
that I recall numerous articles having 
been written about the deplorable state 
of the finances of the State of Michigan. 
Michigan went deeply into debt. It piled 
up a debt of hundreds of millions of 
dollars during the long tenure of that 
Governor of Michigan. 

I grant that problems arise when there 
is a division in party responsibility be- 
tween the legislature and the executive. 
Nevertheless, for the purpose of trying, 
at least, to practice some semblance of 
fiscal integrity, so far as the people of 
the State are concerned, I have observed 
that in most States this has been done. 
But the State of Michigan was a flagrant 
example of how it was not done. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The distinguished 
Senator from Iowa has. made my point 
beautifully, far better than I have made 
it. He has emphasized it well. He has 
pointed out that in Michigan, a big State, 
a rich State, a State that had a popular 
Governor—no one can deny that; he was 
elected six times, which is an alltime 
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record—there was, nevertheless, a serious 
financial crisis. I would not deny that. 
The State did go into debt. But that was 
because the Governor and the legislature 
could not agree or get together. They 
could not operate as a team. Why not? 

It was because the Governor felt 
strongly and deeply about the principles 
of the Democrat Party, what it was 
founded on, where it should go, and the 
manner in which taxes should be raised. 
The Governor and the legislature 
foundered again and again on the ques- 
tion whether a sales tax or an income 
tax should be enacted. This disagree- 
ment continued for years. There was 
tragedy for the people of Michigan; there 
is no question about it. The Governor 
knew about it. Democrats and Republi- 
cans agreed that it was a tragedy. They 
could not resolve it. One reason was 
that Michigan had a badly malappor- 
tioned legislature. It was composed of 
people who had been elected from rural 
constituencies and areas, who were, pre- 
dominantly, from a party different from 
that of the Governor. They disagreed 
with the Governor and would not permit 
him to put his program into effect. The 
Governor was in a position of having 
either to sacrifice the principles about 
which he felt very deeply or to fight for 
his principles—which is what he chose 
to do—and fight for a program that he 
thought was based on equity, justice, and 
fair taxation. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? i 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from Iowa 
does not intend to reaffirm what the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin has said about the 
administration of that particular Gov- 
ernor of Michigan. What the Senator 
from Wisconsin just said, I believe, re- 
affirms what the Senator from Iowa said, 
namely, that that Governor felt so 
strongly and stubbornly about certain 
principles that, as a result, Michigan 
went hundreds of millions of dollars 
deeper into debt and became one of the 
classic examples of poor administration 
and unsound fiscal control. 

I thought I ought to make this point 
so that the Recorp might show that there 
are two sides to the comment regarding 
the tenure of the former Governor of 
Michigan, I grant that he is a person- 
able individual. I do not gainsay his 
sincerity. I do gainsay his administra- 
tion having been a sound example of 
good administration. 

I grant that he is a very personable 
individual, and I do not gainsay at all 
his sincerity. I do gainsay the effective- 
ness of his administration. in terms of 
good government. Certainly it was not 
a sound example of good administration. 
I am sure the Senator from Wisconsin, 
who is quite knowledgeable about. such 
matters, well knows that if his own State 
of Wisconsin had gone into debt nearly 
as deeply as Michigan did, there would 
practically have been a revolution. 

Today, I am pleased to say, the State 
of Michigan is proceeding, under a Re- 
publican administration, to go into the 
black for once, and it appears that it 
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will continue to do so. In fact, a surplus 
has been built up. 

So I could not remain silent when I 
heard high praise of the then Democratic 
Governor of Michigan, in view of the 
chaotic financial situation which was al- 
lowed to develop. 

I served the legislature of my State 
when it had a Democratic Governor; and 
I grant that there were difficulties. In 
fact, difficulties now exist there, because 
Iowa now has a Democratic Governor 
and a Republican legislature. But re- 
gardless of their differences, they have 
been able to keep the State government 
in the black and out of the red. 

So I believe this is a reflection on the 
sense of financial responsibility of both 
the executive branch and the legislative 
branch; and I regret very much, for the 
sake of the people of Michigan, that such 
a sense of responsibility did not exist 
during the term of that Governor. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. This matter is not 
particularly relevant to the subject now 
before the Senate. However, I point out 
that the then Governor of Michigan is a 
brilliant man. He was an outstanding 
student in college and in law school, and 
at a remarkably early age he became a 
Governor. 

The Senator from Iowa has spoken of 
the Governor’s stubbornness. I believe 
he knows how we evaluate character in 
our society on the basis of Aristotle’s Nic- 
omachean Ethics, applying the golden 
mean. After all, if a man is brave 

Mr. MILLER. Perhaps we should say 
extremely brave. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Very well. If a man 
is extremely brave he may be regarded by 
people who do not like him as foolhardy. 
Governor Williams was committed to a 
principle of justice in taxation, it may be 
said that he was stubborn because he 
fought for it. 

I believe Governor Williams’ adminis- 
tration had many good elements about 
it. But I believe we agree that the peo- 
ple of Michigan and the State of Michi- 
gan and the Governor of Michigan did 
suffer because there was then divided 
government. 

My point is that when there is mal- 
apportionment—as now exists in State 
after State—there is divided govern- 
ment. That is one of the unfortunate 
circumstances. That happened in Mich- 
igan; and it could very easily happen toa 
Republican Governor who believes deep- 
ly in such principles and, for example, 
felt strongly that, for one reason or 
another, the State should ‘not adopt a 
highly progressive income tax, whereas 
perhaps the Democratic legislature would 
take the opposite point of view. The re- 
sult in those circumstances could be a 
financial crisis, a stalemate, unfortunate 
for all the State’s citizens. 

At any rate, in view of the ‘situation 
prevailing in Michigan from 1960 to the 
present time, I believe there are strong 
arguments on both sides, 

From what I know of Governor Wil- 
liams, he is a fine person; and today he 
is doing a fine job as Assistant Secretary 
of State. Certainly, I would be very 
unhappy if, from this debate, anyone 


were to arrive at the conclusion that I 1 
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have other than great admiration for the 
former Governor of Michigan, now an 
Assistant Secretary of State, G. Mennen 
Williams. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield further 
to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WAL- 
TERS in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
Iowa? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I do not question that 
Mr. Williams may be a wonderful man. 
I concede that he is a charming man. 
But both of us have known charming 
persons who have gone broke because 
they did not know how to handle their 
finances. The only difficulty in that sit- 
uation was that although he did not go 
broke, the State of Michigan practically 
did. But Iam willing to admit—as I be- 
lieve the Senator from Wisconsin will 
concede—that we were speaking of an 
extremely stubborn Governor. 

I fully realize that there are advan- 
tages in having both the executive 
branch and the legislative branch under 
the control of the same party. But I 
suggest that the mere fact that there is 
a split—with the executive branch in the 
control of one party, and the legislative 
branch in the control of the other 
party—does not necessarily mean that 
the people will suffer. For example, 
there was a split between the executive 
branch and the legislative branch of the 
Federal Government in 1959, as I re- 
call—at the time when President Eisen- 
hower was in the White House and the 
Democrats were in control of Congress. 
Vet because of the ability of those in the 
White House and the Members of Con- 
gress, particularly the Members of the 
Senate, we were able to have a civil rights 
bill which I am sure the Senator from 
Wisconsin will admit was good for the 
people. 

So I point this out merely to suggest 
that we not become too sweeping in our 
statements about divided responsibility. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I agree with the 
Senator from Iowa that there are many 
cases in which, with extraordinarily 
good leadership, forbearance, toler- 
ance, and moderation on both sides, 
progress can be made with a divided 
government. However, divided govern- 
ment makes the situation much more 
difficult, and prevents either the one 
party or the other from putting a plat- 
form into effect. 

During the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, when there was a Democratic Con- 
gress from 1955 until 1960, we had a 
great leader in Lyndon Johnson. He 
made a very strong point of being as 
fair and as cooperative with the Presi- 
dent as he possibly could. He did a mag- 
nificent job on foreign policy and on 
domestic policy, in working with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Lyndon Johnson was 
the most powerful majority leader the 
Senate ever had. When we study his- 
tory, we find there has rarely been a 
leader who had the great ability Lyndon 
Johnson had to get things done. That 
the country did not suffer more from 
divided government was a great tribute 
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both to Lyndon Johnson and President 
Eisenhower. 

Certainly there is a very difficult situa- 
tion when, year after year, there is di- 
vided government. In that connection, 
I refer to the situation in 1947 and 1948, 
when Mr. Truman was President and 
when there was what he called “the do- 
nothing 80th Congress.” Regardless of 
whether a good case can be made for 
either that Congress or the then Presi- 
dent, certainly each one was of the opin- 
ion that the other was not doing a good 
job. The result was that the country 
did not get very much done. 

My point is that if there is to be 
progress, it is much better to have one 
party have full responsibility. Then, at 
the next election, it can be thrown out of 
office if it is not doing a good job, or it 
can be continued in office if it is doing a 
good job. 

Mr, MILLER. Mr, President, will the 
83 tor from Wisconsin yield again to 
me 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER, I was about to take my 
seat. However, in view of the fact that 
the Senator from Wisconsin has spoken 
of the claim that the 80th Congress did 
nothing, I must point out that President 
Truman merely alleged that, whereas the 
80th Congress was really an outstanding 
one, and did many excellent things. The 
Recor clearly shows that. 

Be that as it may, I emphasize that 
before we reach any conclusions on the 
pending business, I believe we had better 
be very careful that we do not base 
conclusions on generalities to which 
there are very numerous exceptions. 

The Senator from Wisconsin pointed 
out the years when our present Presi- 
dent, then the majority leader of the 
Senate, worked out matters with a Re- 
publican administration. 

I suggest that this is a very good ex- 
ample of what I referred to in suggesting 
that it does not necessarily follow that 
because we have a divided legislature and 
legislative branch the people will suffer. 
The people may indeed benefit. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Most objective his- 
torians 25 years from now will agree that 
even during that period, which was a 
period of some congressional accomplish- 


ment, if we had had a Democratic Presi- 


dent instead of a Republican President, 
we would have been able to accomplish 
more, and very probably, if we had had a 
Republican Congress, of a Demo- 
cratic Congress with a Republican Presi- 
dent, we would have been able to have a 
more coherent Congress. But I believe 
the Senator is correct. 

Of course, we cannot say that neces- 
sarily the people will suffer deeply and 
tragically. I am not arguing that. I am 
saying that one of the arguments in favor 
of having the one-man, one-vote situa- 
tion in our States is that there will be 
the greater possibility in our States of 
having one party in control of the gover- 
norship, the upper house, and the lower 
house. The government can then better 
assume its responsibility and move ahead 
to solve its problems. Under the present 
situation, there are great discrepancies 
in apportionment. 
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Mr. MILLER. What the Senator just 
said represents one argument which some 
political scientists have advocated, for 
the United States to adopt the British 
parliamentary situation. But I am sure 
the Senator from Wisconsin would not 
be the first to make that suggestion. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Wisconsin is completely opposed to the 
British Parliament as a proposal for this 
country to adopt. The American system, 
in my judgment, is very superior. 

Mr. MILLER. That is also my judg- 
ment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is more flexible. 
At the same time, there are imperfec- 
tions. I believe it is proper for the Su- 
preme Court, with the help of the Con- 
gress, to try to solve its imperfections, 
to keep our system, but to try to improve 
it. 

In my judgment, there is one way in 
which it can be improved. As the senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DovcLas] has 
shown so well, a situation in which 1 
person has 1,000 times as much repre- 
sentation as another is not right. But 
such malapportionment is a fact in our 
State legislatures over and over again. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from Wis- 
consin and the Senator from Iowa share 
the same views with regard to misrep- 
resentation. But I hope the Senator 
from Wisconsin and the Senator from 
Iowa will be around so that we can join 
and prepare the book to which the Sen- 
ator referred with respect to the Eisen- 
hower years, to see whether we would 
have reached the same conclusion— 
which I doubt—namely, that had we had 
a Democratic President to work with a 
Democratic Congress, we would have had 
a better performance. In my judgment, 
history will show that the American peo- 
ple benefited greatly from the fact that 
we had a Republican administration, 
and they would have benefited much 
more if we had had a Republican Con- 
gress for the Republican administration 
to work with. 

I hope that we shall both be around. 
If we are, I shall be happy to write a 
book with the Senator from Wisconsin 
on this subject, although, we may have 
a difficult time in agreeing on which 
chapter to write. But perhaps history 
will be such that the Senator from Wis- 
consin will reach the same view that 
the Senator from Iowa already has 
reached. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Iam delighted that 
the Senator from Iowa and the Senator 
from Wisconsin are on all fours. The 
Senator from Iowa said that we would 
have had better performance in 1955 
through 1960 if one party had been in 
control. The Senator wants the Republi- 
can Party. That is understandable. He is 
a Republican. I say that we would have 
been better off if one party, the Demo- 
cratic Party, had been in control during 
that period. However, we agree that we 
should have one party. We should not 
have a divided government. 

We also agree that because of the 
temperance, moderation, and good sense 
of President Eisenhower and the major- 
ity leaders in the House and Senate, 
the suffering endured by the people be- 
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cause of a divided government was not 
as great as it might have been. 

Nevertheless, we agree on the fun- 
damental principle that one of the dif- 
ficulties with this malapportionment, 
and one of the reasons why the Prox- 
mire amendment to the Dirksen amend- 
ment should pass—or, failing that, that 
the Dirksen amendment should be de- 
feated—is that if we prolong the situa- 
tion and permit a constitutional amend- 
ment to be passed, we shall prolong a 
divided government. We shall prevent 
the States from solving their own prob- 
lems. 

I believe the Senator from Iowa, as a 
good Republican, believes in federalism 
and believes in the State assuming re- 
sponsibility and solving its own problems 
and not deferring to Washington. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from Wis- 
consin has an amendment to a pending 
amendment by the Senator from Illinois 
and the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLER. The pending amend- 
ment has nothing to do with the change 
in the Constitution. He has just made 
a statement regarding a change in the 
Constitution. I am not sure that I know 
what change the Senator refers to. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. As I understand, 
the change in the Constitution is the 
whole objective of the Dirksen amend- 
ment. He is not pressing the amendment 
merely to waste the time of the Senate 
and keep the foreign aid bill from com- 
ing to a vote. He wants to postpone for 
1 year the effect of the Supreme Court 
action requiring the States to reappor- 
tion both houses on a population basis. 
The Senator is very frank about it. He 
has said—and I am sure publicly—that 
during that year it would be possible, if 
the States desired to do so, to pass a 
constitutional amendment which would 
amend the Constitution and make it 
clear that the States can, if they wish to 
do so, have one house based on popula- 
tion and the other house on some other 
basis. I believe that is the prime objec- 
tive of the amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois. That is the reason why I 
am, opposed to it. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from Wis- 
consin has precisely stated the matter. 
I regret that the distinguished senior 
Senator from Illinois is not in the Cham- 
ber at the moment. I regret that he did 
not have the same clear understanding 
of the constitutional amendment last 
night that the Senator from Wisconsin 
obviously has. It is said by some—per- 
haps the senior Senator from Illinois 
made this argument—that by reason of 
this delay, if Congress should pass a con- 
stitutional amendment early next year, 
it would go before the States for ratifica- 
tion by malapportioned legislatures. 

Suppose they did. What would they be 
ratifying? They would be ratifying an 
amendment which provides that the peo- 
ple of a State—not the legislature, but 
the people of the State—will decide the 
composition of the second house. I can- 
not see anything wrong with that. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. There is a great deal 
wrong with it. We know that this is one 
amendment that the State legislatures 
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would ratify with great rapidity. They 
would do it because their jobs are at 
stake. The jobs of their friends are at 
stake. It affects them directly. They 
would not want anyone else to do the re- 
apportioning. It will be to their benefit. 
They will act promptly. As was said 
last night, the people will decide the 
question. I think the Senator from IIli- 
nois was correct in saying that the ma- 
jority of the people would be denied their 
equality of vote, and the right to have 
their vote count for so much. As the 
Senator from Illinois stated, this is an in- 
alienable right that is possessed by every- 
one in the Nation. 

It is absolutely fundamental in the sit- 
uation which we are now discussing. The 
equality of vote is not only a central tenet 
of democracy, but it is also a right that 
should not be taken away even by a 
1 of the people. We should not 

o it. 

My belief, as the Senator from Iowa 
well knows, is that we should not do it. 
We should abridge a person’s right. This 
is a right that should not be denied, 
abridged, lessened, or reduced by the ma- 
jority. 

Mr. MILLER. The difficulty with the 
argument that the Senator has just made, 
and the completely non sequitur quality 
of the argument of the Senator from Il- 
linois last night is that there are certain 
inalienable rights that should not be 
taken away by majority rule—we are not 
talking about those. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is proposed to 
take them away. We are taking away 
the right to vote. 

Mr. MILLER. Not quite. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. An equal vote. 

Mr. MILLER. The argument that the 
Senator from Wisconsin is making is that 
election to both houses of the State leg- 
islature should be on a popular basis. 
He is arguing that the second house, to 
which the constitutional amendment 
that we are talking about would apply, 
should be on a population basis, and that 
there is an inalienable right of the people 
of a State to have it on a population 
basis. Yet the Senator is turning that 
argument around and saying that he 
does not wish the majority of the people 
to decide the question. That does not 
follow. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Of course it fol- 
lows. The Senator from Wisconsin is 
saying that every person should have an 
equal opportunity to elect a State senator 
and a State assemblyman or his State 
representative. He should have an equal 
right. As the Senator from Illinois 
showed so brilliantly last night, in some 
cases one person will have a thousand 
times the right that another person has. 
That is as wrong as it can be. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa knows that it is wrong. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from Wis- 
consin will not get into an argument with 
the Senator from Iowa on that point. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. That is what we 
are talking about. The Senator says 
that a State can apportion as a majority 
of the people want to do it. It would be 
perfectly possible, with newspaper sup- 
port, party support, and so forth, in 
State after State, that one house would 
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not have one-man one-vote representa- 
tion but representation by each county 
or each town having one vote. If such a 
system should prevail, it would be even 
worse than the kind of bad representa- 
tion that now exists. This is a technical 
situation that affects legislators might- 
ily and rank-and-file voters only indi- 
rectly, although it is enormously im- 
portant to all people. It is true that a 
majority of the people would have a 
right to upset that arrangement; but 
because the procedure is not directly at- 
tuned to their interests, and because 
people are very busy and very involved 
in other things, it is perfectly possible 
that a majority of the people would be- 
cause they had had too little time or op- 
portunity to study the issue, vote those 
rights away for themselves as well as for 
their fellow citizens. I do not believe 
that they should do so. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from Iowa 
has more confidence in the judgment of 
the people than has just now been ex- 
pressed. I emphasize that this business 
of saying that people have an inalienable 
right to have both Houses of the legisla- 
ture on a population basis, and then 
turning around and saying, “Oh, we do 
not wish the people to decide that ques- 
tion for themselves,” does not add up, 
because if a majority of the people 
should, as a matter of inalienable right, 
control both houses of the legislature, it 
seems to me that the people themselves 
are entitled to decide the question for 
themselves—certainly with respect to the 
second house. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That argument is 
always a very appealing one. It is often 
said, “Leave it to a majority of the 
people.” Would the Senator from Iowa 
leave to a majority of the people the 
decision as to whether he could practice 
his religion, whether he could speak his 
mind, or whether a newspaper should be 
allowed to be printed? 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from Iowa 
would answer that question in the follow- 
ing way: If a majority of the people of 
the United States wished to adopt a con- 
stitutional amendment which would do 
what the Senator has said, they have the 
power to do so. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. I do not deny that 
they have the power. 

Mr. MILLER. They have the power. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Certainly they do. 

Mr. MILLER. If they should take 
such action, the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin and the Senator from Iowa might 
not like it. If we do not, we shall have 
to go to some other country. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Iam sure that the 
Senator from Iowa would stand on the 
floor of the Senate and take as long as 
he possibly could to oppose that kind of 
abridgement of the right to practice one’s 
religion. He would fight such a consti- 
tutional amendment very hard. He 
would not wish to be a party to it. 

Mr. MILLER. That is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Wisconsin is doing that with regard to a 
clear right that I think is just as funda- 
mental, and that is the right of all citi- 
zens to an equal vote in the State 
legislature. 
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Mr. MILLER. The point is that the 
power of our Government ultimately 
resides in the people. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Of course, it does. 
Iam not disputing that the power lies in 
the people. The Senate has a right to 
shut off debate by invoking cloture, to 
enable it to move ahead with the pro- 
posed amendment. The people of the 
country have the power to adopt almost 
any kind of constitutional amendment 
that they wish to adopt. 

What I am debating is the merits of 
the question as to whether we should do 
it. I do not deny the power. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from Wis- 
consin will not have to worry too much 
about letting a majority of the people 
decide whether or not a majority wishes 
to control a second house of a legislature. 
I think his concern on that point is com- 
pletely unfounded. If a majority of the 
people decide for themselves that they 
do not wish to control both houses of a 
State legislature, and that there are 
other factors involved in a check-and- 
balance system of government which is 
quite traditional in our American system 
of government, they ought to have the 
right to follow that principle. That is 
all the constitutional amendment would 
do. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I do not have any 
idea what kind of constitutional amend- 
ment might be considered next year. 
But I can imagine that there might very 
well be a situation in which the people 
might be given an imperfect choice. 
They might have a choice between a 
population representation in the second 
house or they might not be given such a 
choice. At any rate, the Senator from 
Wisconsin feels, as the Senator from Illi- 
nois has said, that there are certain in- 
alienable rights that I do not want any 
majority to take away from me or any 
citizen and this right to vote is one of 
them. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from 
Wisconsin and the Senator from Illinois, 
I believe, made the same error when they 
talked about the proposed constitutional 
amendment being ratified quickly by 
malapportioned legislatures, so that the 
legislators could perpetuate themselves 
in office. How could they possibly per- 
petuate themselves in office if the people 
should decide to put both houses on a 
population basis? It would be impossi- 
ble. That is why I say, whether the legis- 
latures concerned are malapportioned or 
apportioned to perfection, if they ratify 
the constitutional amendment and put 
both houses on a population basis, they 
leave it to the people to decide that ques- 
tion. I do not see how we would have 
anything to worry about. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I believe there may 
be more merit in some constitutional 
amendments than in others, but I shall 
certainly favor no constitutional amend- 
ment which would abridge the right to 
vote in any way. There is no guarantee 
that any constitutional amendment 
which would pass the Senate next year 
would provide that the people must have 
a choice in deciding whether one house 
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or both houses were on a population 
basis. There is no guarantee of that. 
We do not know what kind of constitu- 
tional amendment might come before 
the Senate. 

Mr. MILLER. Meanwhile there is no 
guarantee that any amendment would be 
adopted. 

Mr.PROXMIRE. Meanwhile, the sit- 
uation arises in which the Supreme Court 
is told that it cannot protect what the 
Supreme Court considers to be a funda- 
mental right of American citizens—the 
right to have equal representation in the 
State legislatures. That is what the 
Dirksen amendment would do. There is 
no question about it. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Iyield. 

Mr. MILLER. I am afraid that the 
matter the Senator has referred to is 
more theoretical than practical. As I 
pointed out last night in a colloquy with 
the Senator from Illinois, I think most 
of the Federal courts will be reasonable 
and practical. I used the example of my 
own State, where a three-man court 
ordered the Iowa Legislature to do two 
things: first, to adopt an interim re- 
apportionment plan to which nomina- 
tions would be made in our primary elec- 
tion last June and to which Representa- 
tives and Senators would be elected in 
the general election in November, to 
meet next year; second, Iowa is to have a 
permanent reapportionment plan to go 
into effect thereafter. 

I cannot believe that the Senator from 
Wisconsin would suggest that the court 
now, in view of the Reynolds against 
Sims Supreme Court ruling, would issue 
an order tomorrow or next week to the 
Iowa Legislature to reconvene, to have 
10 days to place in effect a reapportion- 
ment plan in accordance with the Su- 
preme Court’s decision, to enact a law 
for a special primary election 2 weeks 
after that, and then to have them all 
elected in November. I cannot believe 
the Senator from Wisconsin would sug- 
gest that a court is going to do that. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I agree whole- 
heartedly with what the Senator from 
Iowa has said. This is exactly why the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
would be inappropriate. I rely on the 
prudence and wisdom of a Federal court 
that is on top of the situation to pro- 
ceed properly. The Dirksen amendment 
would prevent that. 

Mr. MILLER. No. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Just a moment. I 
have the floor. I am going to read the 
amendment. It provides for a stay for 
the period necessary—and anybody in 
legislature, or another, can apply for the 
stay to require any election occurring 
before January 1, 1966, to be conducted 
in accordance with the laws of such State 
in effect immediately preceding any ad- 
judieation of unconstitutionality and“ 
not only that, but in addition to allow 
the legislature of such State a reasonable 
opportunity in regular session or the peo- 
ple by constitutional amendment a rea- 
sonable opportunity following the adjudi- 
cation of unconstitutionality to appor- 
tion representation in such legislature in 
accordance with the Constitution.” 
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The Dirksen amendment would deny 
the court discretion. The court now has 
discretion. The courts can move ahead 
according to their own prudent ideas. 
As Chief Justice Warren said, the States 
can be handled on a case-by-case basis, 
That is being done. Now the proposal is 
to delay the procedure until January 1, 
1966. Any member of the legislature who 
lost his seat because of reapportionment 
could stop reapportionment in his State. 
This is true in my own State. The 
amendment is going to be very destruc- 
tive in Michigan and other States. 

Let me read lines 6 to 9 on page 1 of 
the amendment: 


Any court of the United States having 
jurisdiction— 


They all have jurisdiction in these 
cases— 
of an action in which the constitutionality 
of the apportionment of representation in a 
State legislature or either house thereof is 
drawn in question shall, upon application, 
stay the entry or execution of any order. 


They have to stop it. This amendment 
deprives the courts of their discretion. 
That is the trouble. We are trying to do 
the job that the courts ought to do. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.PROXMIRE. Iyield. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator did not 
read far enough. It provides that there 
shall be a stay, but the Senator did not 
add these very important words. For 
how long? “A reasonable opportunity.” 
Who is going to determine what is “a 
reasonable opportunity”? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Oh, no; the pro- 
posed law does that by providing that the 
Court is prevented from acting before 
January 1, 1966. That is the rest of this 
year and all of calendar 1965. The pro- 
posed law so provides specifically. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from 
Iowa was referring to the second para- 
graph to which the Senator from Wis- 
consin referred. This was the point I 
thought we were talking about, The pro- 
vision is that the States shall be granted 
a period to allow the legislature “a rea- 
sonable opportunity.” The “reasonable 
opportunity” will be decided by the 
Court. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Court could de- 
cide that now, without any interference 
by the Congress of the United States. 
On page 2, line 3, the amendment defines 
what a stay“ is. It reads: 


A stay for the period necessary 


To permit any State election of repre- 
sentatives occurring before January 1, 
1966. 

On what basis? On the basis before 
the reapportionment took place. That 
means that the Wisconsin reapportion- 
ment, and I think that of Michigan, and 
I am sure of most States that are trying 
to comply with the order, will be thrown 
out the window. It would cause chaos. I 
think the Senator from Iowa has brought 
out why the Court cannot proceed pru- 
dently if the Dirksen amendment passes. 
Its hands are tied. 

Mr. MILLER. I am pointing out that 
the Court is given power to proceed pru- 
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dently, because the discretion of what is 
“a reasonable opportunity” is entirely up 
to the Court. It is this discretion which I 
think the Court ought to have and which 
the Dirksen amendment gives it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If the Senator 
would offer an amendment, which I 
would be delighted to support, to strike 
out the language on page 2, lines 3 to 16, 
the amendment would not be nearly as 
bad as it is now. But that language is 
in the amendment very specifically. It 
provides that a stay for the period until 
January 1, 1966 shall be granted. There 
is no alternative. The stay must be 
granted. Reapportionment must be 
stopped. The States would have to go 
back to the situation in accordance with 
the laws in effect immediately preceding 
any adjudication of unconstitutionality. 
If that means anything, it means that all 
the reapportionments made in the 
States—and the UPI study said most 
States are complying, would be upset in 
order to comply with the amendment. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator appar- 
ently is referring to a part that I was 
not discussing. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The part I have 
been discussing affects the part the Sen- 
ator from Iowa has been discussing. 

Mr. MILLER. If the Senator were 
striking out anything, he would be strik- 
ing out lines 9 to 16. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Would the Senator 
agree to eliminate lines 4 to 8? 

Mr. MILLER. Would the Senator 
agree to leave lines 9 to 16 in? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I would be de- 
lighted to support an amendment to 
strike out lines 4 to 8, if that is the bur- 
den of it, because I think we would be 
making a little progress. 

Mr. MILLER. Would the Senator 
leave the rest in? It provides that a 
reasonable opportunity will be granted. 
It is obviously going to be decided by the 
Court. I think the Senator should be 
consistent. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If the Senator can 
persuade the Senator from Illinois to 
delete lines 4 to 7, the Senator from 
Wisconsin will not talk very much. 
While my vote does not count for 
much 

Mr. MILLER. It counts as much as 
that of any other Senator. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Perhaps 10 or 12 
other Senators will agree with the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. Perhaps there 
will be fewer. If the Senator will use 
his offices with the minority leader to 
persuade him to eliminate that language, 
we may progress. There may be a few 
scattered votes against the amendment, 
but it would be a vast improvement. 

Mr. MILLER. While the Senator 
from Iowa attempts to use his good of- 
fices with the minority leader, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin attempt to use 
his good offices with the majority leader, 
who is also.a sponsor of the amendment? 

Mr. PROXMIRE,. I shall be delighted 
to do so. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Wisconsin has been trying 
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to argue that the stalemate which results 
from divided government brings atrophy 
to State government, because it means 
that in case after case—one could cite 
many examples, especially anyone who 
has served in State legislatures—the 
State does not act. 

One of the most conspicuous exam- 
ples is Michigan. During many years a 
fine Governor was serving while the leg- 
islature was of another party. He was 
not able to move ahead in solving the 
problems, because he would not com- 
promise his principle and the legislature 
would not compromise its principle. 
They were of opposite parties. The re- 
sult was a deadlock. 

This situation is not confined to Michi- 
gan. We know that it has happened in 
many States. This leads to an increase 
in power by the Federal Government, 
That is something that both parties have 
protested. 

Perhaps Republicans have been more 
vehement than Democrats in their pro- 
tests. All of us realize that these prob- 
lems should be solved at the place that 
is closest to the people. If we believe 
that, it seems to me that we should do 
our best to see to it that the State legis- 
latures are apportioned in a way that 
will make them more responsive to the 
people, and more likely to be of the same 
party as the Governor. 

Probably the most frequently quoted 
statement concerning this point was 
made by the Kestnbaum Commission. 
This was an outstanding Commission 
appointed by President Eisenhower, and 
headed by one of the most brilliant busi- 
ness-Sstatesmen of our country, Mr. Meyer 
Kestnbaum. This is what it had to say 
about this situation: 

Reapportionment should not be thought of 
solely in terms of a conflict of interests be- 
tween urban and rural areas. In the long 
run, the interests of all in an equitable sys- 
tem of representation that will strengthen 
State government is far more important than 
any temporary advantage to an area enjoy- 
ing overrepresentation. 

It is unfortunate that this has not been 
emphasized sufficiently. There is a per- 
fectly natural tendency on the part of 
many people who listen to this debate 
and on the part of reporters writing 
about the debate, whether in Congress or 
in State legislatures, to picture this situ- 
ation as a clash between urban and sub- 
urban people on the one hand, and rural 
people on the other hand; between farm- 
ers and consumers; beween the cow 
counties and the big urban counties. 
This is most unfortunate, because every- 
one gains under fair and equal appor- 
tionment, when there is a strong State 
government that can meet the problems, 
whether they be urban or farm problems. 

I have seen many cases in which the 
failure of Congress to act or the failure 
of a State legislative body to act to solve 
an urban problem has resulted in the 
urban members of the State legislature 
retaliating by dragging their heels when 
rural problems came along. 

One way of preventing this kind of sit- 
uation is to see that both bodies are fairly 
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proportioned with respect to population, 
so that one body does not feel that it 
has primarily an urban responsibility 
and the other a primarily rural responsi- 
bility which results in a deadlock, 

The Kestnbaum Commission report 
stated: 

The problem of reapportionment is impor- 
tant because legislative neglect of urban 
communities has led more and more people 
to look to Washington for more and more of 
the services and controls they desire. 


This is something that legislatures 
must consider very deeply. The Eisen- 
hower-appointed Kestnbaum Commis- 
sion, after making the most comprehen- 
sive study of intergovernmental relations 
that has been made perhaps in this cen- 
tury—a very comprehensive and able 
study by the most competent people in 
America—said—and I wish to quote it 
again: 

The problem of reapportionment is im- 
portant because legislative meglect of urban 
communities has led more and more people 
to look to Washington for more and more of 
the services and controls they desire. 


Because the problems are not solved 
on a local basis—and they must be solved 
on a local basis—we must meet very dif- 
ficult problems in our cities in connec- 
tion with employment, delinquency, and 
education, They are not solved because 
of bad apportionment. Everyone knows 
it. It is because they are not solved that 
people look more and more to Washing- 
ton. The Commission report goes on to 
state: i 

One result of State neglect of the reap- 
portionment problem is that urban govern- 
ments have bypassed the States and made 
direct cooperative agreements with the Na- 
tional Government * * * the multiplication 
of the national-local relationships tends to 
weaken the State’s proper control over its 
policies and its authority over its own 
political subdivisions. 


We have often heard criticism, not 
only in the 1940’s and 1950’s, but also in 
the 1930’s, and opposition on the part of 
conservatives to the State-Federal aid 
programs, on the ground that the Fed- 
eral Government’s long hand was going 
to dominate the State and weaken the 
State. There is something to that con- 
tention. However, the answer is to 
strengthen the State government so that 
it can solve these problems on a State 
basis. One reason it is not done is be- 
cause of malapportionment. 

Iam talking about something that is 
‘as fundamental as can be. If the Dirk- 
sen amendment is adopted, it will be used 
to pass a constitutional amendment, and 
we shall never have the principle of one 
man, one vote in this country. Everyone 
‘who has followed this situation knows 
this. That kind of constitutional amend- 
ment will not be upset, because it would 
be greatly against the interest of those 
who serve in the State legislatures. 

The report continues: 

The multiplication of national-local rela- 
tions does, of course, weaken the State’s 
proper control over its own policies and its 
authority over its own political subdivisions. 


The (Kestnbaum) Commission correctly 
pointed out that the National Government is 
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often more responsive to urban needs, be- 
cause urban interests are frequently more 
effectively represented in Congress than in 
their own State legislatures. The same shift 
in population which has made our State 
legislatures less representative has made the 
Congress more representative of urban areas. 
For, unlike most State legislatures, the Na- 
tional House of Representatives has been 
reapportioned after almost every decennial 
census. Moreover, since U.S. Senators are 
elected at large, they haye become increas- 
ingly dependent on urban voters for their 
election to the Senate. 


We are dealing with a very practical 
problem that will have a great effect on 
the Nation for a long time. 

I should like to read from the Repub- 
lican platform of 1964, which was 
adopted last month and on which, as I 
understand, the Republican candidate 
for President, BARRY GOLDWATER, and Re- 
publican candidates for the Senate and 
House of Representatives will run in the 
fall. Under the headline “Faith in Lim- 
ited Government” and under the subtitle 
“In Furtherance of Our Faith in Limited, 
Frugal and Efficient Government,” there 
appears the following: 

We also pledge revitalization of municipal 
and county governments throughout Amer- 
ica by encouraging them, and private citizens 
as well, to develop new solutions of their 
major concerns through a streamlining and 
modernizing of State and local processes of 
government, and by a renewed consciousness 
of their ability to reach these solutions, not 
through Federal action, but through their 
own capabilities. 


These are beautiful words, and they 
are words that many millions of Amer- 
icans will enthusiastically subscribe to. 
However, they do not mean a thing un- 
less the States are able to handle their 
problems, and unless the legislatures are 
responsive to the people, and are properly 
apportioned to meet the problems of the 
State. 

There is no question that when there 
is the kind of malapportionment, the 
kind of emphasis on rural, antiurban 
apportionment that exists, these fine 
words in the Republican platform will 
not stand up. Let me repeat by a re- 
newed consciousness of their ability to 
reach these solutions, not through Fed- 
eral action, but through their own capa- 
bilities.” 

On that basis, it is difficult for the 
Senator from Wisconsin to understand 
how the distinguished minority leader, 
the leader of the Republican Party in the 
Senate, can propose such an amend- 
ment, when everyone who has made a 
study of intergovernmental relations, and 
everyone we can find who has made a 
scholarly study of apportionment agrees 
the State government will be more eff- 
cient, and can do a better job if it is 
apportioned on the basis of population. 

Professor Jewell, in his recent book, 
copyrighted in 1962, on State legislatures, 
has written on this very subject. I 
should like to quote from him in em- 
phasis of the fact that although many 
people may argue that this is a partisan 
issue, it definitely is not. 

If anyone can believe in the sincerity 
of Governor Rockefeller, of New York— 
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and I do—and of Governor Scranton, 
of Pennsylvania—and I do—the essence 
of their State responsibility creed, as 
they have said over and over again is that 
the States should solve their problems. 

If this is to be done, I think we must 
recognize that both rural and urban 
persons should have an equal oppor- 
tunity to be represented in State govern- 
ment. Professor Jewell comments briefly 
on that. He says: 

There are essentially three ways in which 
a, rural group might maintain its control 
over the legislature. Since the responsibility 
for reapportionment is usually delegated by 
the State constitution to the legislature, the 
majority group in the legislature could sim- 
ply do nothing. A second strategy would be 
to secure Constitutional standards for appor- 
tionment that would preserve rural control 
in one or both branches of the legislature. 
A third method would be to pass redistricting 
bills from time to time that gave propor- 
tionately greater representation to rural than 
to urban areas and perhaps favored a partic- 
ular party. These techniques have some- 
times been used in combination. In Illinois, 
for example, there was no reapportionment of 
the State legislature from 1901 until 1955, to 
the distinct disadvantage of Chicago and the 
other parts of Cook County. When reap- 
portionment was finally achieved, downstate 
groups were able to exact a high price for it, 
a new constitutional provision guaranteed 
periodic reapportionment of the House on 
a- population basis but established a Senate 
apportionment that assured a numerical ma- 
jority to the downstate area. 


This is another example of why the 
arguments that are used on the part of 
those who say, “Leave it to a referen- 
dum; after all, the people will decide 
whether they want one house based on 
population and the other house on some 
other basis,” are fallacious. Those in a 
State legislature who believe deeply in 
the principle of one man, one vote, those 
who believe that urban people have a 
right to fair representation, can be 
blackjacked, as they were in Illinois, in a 
situation in which the choice given the 
people was a choice that resulted in pre- 
dictable support for one house that is 
based on area, and will be based for- 
ever on area, if the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment is adopted. There 
will be no way of changing such an 
amendment once it is placed on the 
books, because we know that once State 
legislatures are given one house that 
may be established on some basis other 
than population, it will never be pos- 
sible to meet the constitutional require- 
ments that three-quarters of the State 
legislatures give up the privilege which 
those legislators have and deny many of 
the people who are sitting in the legis- 
latures, and deny friends of those sit- 
ting in the legislatures, their jobs, and 
end their careers. They will not do it. 
It will mean that the amendment will be 
just as permanent a part of the Consti- 
tution as the one part of the Constitu- 
tion that cannot be changed, namely, the 
part which prevents depriving a State of 
its two votes in the Senate. 

Continuing a little further from Mr. 
Jewel’s statement: 


Though apportionment systems vary 
greatly in the different States, the legislative 
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districts are always based on existing units 
of government, usually the counties but 
sometimes cities and towns. Sometimes all 
counties (or cities and towns) are equally 
represented, but the apportionment generally 
bears some relationship to the population 
of these units and consequently is supposed 
to vary as population changes. 


The Senator from IIlinois IMr. 
Douctas] showed last night how wide the 
variations are. In some States, they are 
as much as 1,000 to 1—in other words, 
one person having only one-tenth of 1 
percent of the representation in a State 
legislature that other persons have. 

I continue the statement: 

Most State constitutions require periodic 
reapportionment of one or both houses and 
delegate this responsibility to the legislature. 
Though the language of the constitution 
usually makes this reapportionment manda- 
tory (normally after the Federal census), leg- 
islative bodies have frequently delayed for 
many years. The example of Illinois has 
already been cited. Although (or perhaps 
because) the Tennessee constitution pro- 
vides for almost no distortion in the popula- 
tion principle for apportionment, the legis- 
lative seats in that State were last appor- 
tioned in 1903, and house districts there vary 
from 3,500 to 79,000 in population. There 
are several other States with apportionments 
at least 30 years out of date. 


In my judgment, a fundamental, vital, 
and absolutely cardinal tenet of democ- 
racy is at stake in the issue on this 
amendment. That is the one-man, one- 
vote issue. It is one that has been dis- 
cussed and considered by political philos- 
ophers for centuries. It is one in which 
the Founding Fathers, in whom we have 
so much faith, and whom we cite so 
often, and who, we feel, performed so 
brilliantly in establishing this Nation, 
had firm and definite convictions. Those 
convictions come down overwhelmingly 
on the side of one man, one vote. 

I shall discuss a little later the aspect 
of federalism and its nature, and why it 
was necessary to compromise, if there 
was to be a Union at all; and why, ina 
great national government such as ours, 
it is desirable to have a Federal system, 
a degree of sovereignty, and a basis for 
the delegation of power, because such a 
system diffuses power and prevents one 
big Central Government from dominat- 
ing and prevents the kind of tyranny 
that can quickly develop, even in a de- 
mocracy if there is not a Federal system. 

But none of that is at stake in provid- 
ing for equal apportionment in both 
houses of a State legislature. 

As the Twentieth Century Fund stated 
the point: 

The history of democratic institutions 
points compellingly in the direction of pop- 
ulation as the only legitimate basis of rep- 
resentation today. 


This is a study that was made by Prof. 
Gordon E. Baker, of the University of 
California; Dr. John E. Bebout, of Rut- 
gers University; Prof. Paul T. David, of 
the University of Virginia; Stanley H. 
Friedelbaum, associate professor of po- 
litical science at Rutgers; and Anthony 
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Lewis, who is one of the outstanding 
correspondents in the Nation, a brilliant 
reporter for the New York Times. He 
has covered the Supreme Court for many 
years. 

He understands as well as does any 
other person in the Nation the judicial 
aspects and the interrelationship be- 
tween judicial and legislative govern- 
ment. 


This is what this distinguished body 
found: 


The history of democratic institutions 
points compellingly in the direction of popu- 
lation as the only legitimate basis of repre- 
sentation today. The first parliamentary in- 
stitutions reflected their feudal origins. 
Social, economic, and political powers were 
in the hands of a few families. Communica- 
tions and transportation were primitive. 
Government itself had only a marginal effect 
on most men’s lives. In those circumstances 
it was natural that parliaments should rep- 
resent not people but great estates, titles, 
wealth, geographic strongholds. But as 
feudal concepts of privilege ended and social 
and economic leveling took place, political 
responsibility spread also. 


The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], who not only is a wonderful Sen- 
ator, but also is a very colorful and im- 
aginative orator, said earlier that we 
were protesting baronies. Yesterday, he 
said we were talking about rotten bor- 
oughs. He is right, it is a fact that this 
area apportionment harks back to a 
feudal situation. 

I read further from the conclusion of 
the panel: 


Under generally accepted democratic 
theory, that responsibility falls today upon 
every citizen. At the same time, in an in- 
creasingly complex industrialized society, 
government becomes vastly more important 
and impinges more heavily on men’s lives. It 
is no longer tolerable for a House of Lords to 
exercise real legislative power over a people 
with no voice in it. As transportation and 
communications are revolutionized, the logic 
of separate representation for geographic 
strongholds disappears. The cry of “one 
man, one vote” heard today in the emerging 
new lands of Asia and Africa is no more than 
& reflection of democratic philosophy learned 
from the West. 

In the year 1962— i 


The pamphlet was written in 1962— 
no basis of representation other than popu- 
lation is defensible if candidly stated and 
examined for what it is. There is talk, for 
example, of “area representation.” But acres 
do not vote, nor do trees. When a sparsely 
settled area is given as many representatives 
as one much more populous, it simply means 
that the people in the sparse area have more 
representation. No matter how stated, it is 
people who choose the representatives. 


The issue here is whether we think 
some persons should have more infiu- 
ence than others with the State legis- 
latures, whether we believe in “one 
man, one vote,” or do not believe in it. 

I continue to read from the 20th 
Century Fund study: 

And so any forthright statement of a 
nonpopulation theory of representation 
must rest on one of two propositions: 
Either there must be an implication that 
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the residents of sparsely populated areas 
are more virtuous than other Americans 
and hence deserve more representation in 
legislatures, or else a contention that they 
have special needs which can only be met 
by giving them greater representation than 
that afforded others. 
Belief in rural virtue does exist— 


I certainly believe in rural virtue— 


but that is not likely to be advanced 
seriously as a reason for nonpopulation ap- 
portionments. Not many legislators would 
stand up and argue openly that their con- 
stituents are so much more honest and 
intelligent than others that each should 
have 2 or 3 or 10 votes. In any case, it is 
impermissible in a mature democracy to 
start comparing the merits of different 
population groups for purposes of weigh- 
ing their votes. 

The principal reliance, then, of those who 
advance something other than population 
as a basis for representation must be on 
the argument that certain classes of 
citizens have special problems that justify 
giving them more than proportionate 
power in the legislature. This contention 
is indeed made in behalf of the rural areas 
which are now so generally overrepresented 
in State legislatures; it is often said that 
the rural population is a minority with 
special needs that would be neglected in a 
legislature faithfully representing the 
State’s population as a whole. But surely 
the problems of cities and suburbs, and 
their need for government aid, have been 
as great as those of rural areas in recent 
decades; yet no one has been heard to argue 
that city and suburban voters should there- 
fore have been given disproportionate 
weight in legislatures. As for the argu- 
ment that rural citizens are a minority 
needing special protection, would anyone 
contend that in the States still predomi- 
nantly rural—North Dakota, for example, 
or Mississippi—the urban minorities should 
be given extra legislative seats? 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield for a 
question? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. PEARSON. Not long ago, I re- 
ceived a letter from a constituent in 
western Kansas who made what I con- 
sider to be a rather valid point on reap- 
portionment. His point was that on the 
high plateaus and in the plains, where 
in some cases there are more cows than 
people, representation under the “one 
person, one vote” formula would result 
in a situation in which any constituent 
who wished to visit with his representa- 
tive in the State legislature would have 
to travel many miles, and a representa- 
tive who wished to maintain the neces- 
sary contacts with his constituents 
would likewise have to travel very long 
distances; and he said that the people in 
such areas are thinking very much about 
the problems thus involved. 

I am sure the same is true in other 
States—for example, in western Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is a very le- 
gitimate point, and it should be given 
proper weight. The same problem ex- 
ists in upper Wisconsin, where there are 
relatively few people in a large area. 

I believe this point was a much strong- 
er one before the advent of the auto- 
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mobile. But today there is no question 
that even though there are some large 
districts in Wisconsin and in other 
States, including Kansas, it is a fact that 
any representative can, by means of 
modern transportation, travel from one 
end of his State district to the other 
within an hour. Today, with the facil- 
ities of modern transportation, it is pos- 
sible for a representative to cover his 
district in a relatively short time, and it 
is likewise possible for a constituent to 
see his representative without having to 
take too much time. 

If a district is confined to a few blocks 
in a city, undoubtedly it is easier to do 
that; but today almost everyone either 
has an automobile or has access to an 
automobile; and the improved roads and 
the faster means of transportation make 
such communication easily possible, 
although the problem does exist. Never- 
theless, I do not believe it compares in 
importance with the “one man, one vote” 
principle, which is basic and vital. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield to me? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Would the Senator 
from Wisconsin carry the theory of “one 
man, one vote” to the U.S. Senate? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No, indeed; and 
later I shall make that point clear, al- 
though I shall refer to it briefly now. 
I would not apply it to the US. 
Senate, because ours is a Federal Union 
composed of States which have a very 
definite and clear degree of sovereignty. 
The 10th amendment reserves to the 
States all the powers not expressly con- 
ferred by the Constitution upon the 
Federal Government. That was made 
clear in the Constitution. Before the 
adoption of the Constitution the indi- 
vidual States raised their own taxes and 
maintained their own armies. So the 
Union was created only by means of a 
compromise, which brought about the 
creation of a powerful Central Govern- 
ment which can wage war and can im- 
pose taxes throughout the Nation; yet 
each State is to have as much sov- 
ereignty as possible. That is possible in 
important part, I believe, by having two 
Senators for each State. That arrange- 
ment is most wholesome, and I favor it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Would not the Senator 
from Wisconsin agree that when the 
Federal Government was formed, the 
States delegated certain powers to it? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. In short, the Federal 
Government is one of delegated powers. 
The States never delegated to the Fed- 
eral Government any power over the 
State constitutions—in this case, in re- 
gard to the establishment of their own 
legislatures—did they? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. When the Consti- 
tution was written, as the Senator from 
Nebraska well knows, there were no 
constitutional amendments. The Con- 
stitution as initially created is not the 
same as the one we have today. As 
the Senator from Nebraska well knows, 
the original Constitution was amended, 
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not only by the Bill of Rights—which 
many of us feel are among the most im- 
portant provisions of the Constitution— 
but also by the 14th amendment, which 
I believe has correctly been construed by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
as meaning that the States delegated to 
the Federal Government the responsi- 
bility to prohibit individual States from 
abridging the privileges of citizens of 
the United States. Certainly one such 
privilege is an equal vote. It is in my 
book just as important as the right of 
freedom of speech or the right of free- 
dom of assembly or the right of freedom 


` of the press. 


Mr, CURTIS. The Senator from Wis- 
consin has a right to his views; but I point 
out that the States never provided the 
Federal Government with the right to 
provide for the State legislatures. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think that was 
done my means of the 14th amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, no. The phrase 
“one person, one vote” is a catch phrase, 
but it does not have nearly the validity 
that is applied, for example, in a court 
of law, to the parties to a suit. Each 
party may be well represented by an 
attorney. The adversary party is just 
one person, and has perhaps one at- 
torney; but that does not mean that the 
parties are denied equal rights, or that 
one of them has a 50-percent handicap. 

The doctrine of the recent Supreme 
Court decision was just picked out of 
thin air. I do not believe there is any 
justification in the Constitution for the 
Federal Government to assert authority 
as to how the States shall make up their 
legislatures. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. My answer is that 
I believe the 14th amendment does pro- 
vide that. Some people would dispute 
that the 14th amendment was properly 
ratified; I understand that was disputed 
yesterday by a very distinguished Mem- 
ber of the other body. 

I shall read the part of the amend- 
ment which I believe provides this pro- 
tection: 

ARTICLE XIV 

SECTION 1. All persons born or naturalized 
in the United States, and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the 
United States and of the State wherein 
they reside. No State shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United 
States; nor shall any State deprive any per- 
son of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law; nor deny to any person with- 
in its jurisdiction the equal protection of 
the laws. 


I suppose one can construe that in 
various ways. But it seems to me that a 
proper construction—and I believe a 
highly desirable, perfectly proper, logi- 
cal construction—is that privileges of 
American citizens—not be abridged by 
the States—include the right to an 
equal vote for the State legislature, if 
privileges or citizenship mean anything. 

Mr. CURTIS. No. Equal represen- 
tation does not mean that, It means 
that the whole body of laws will give the 
same protection to one citizen that it 
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gives to another. We cannot follow the 
argument that the Senator is advancing 
without coming to the conclusion that 
the Senate should no longer be consti- 
tuted as it is, but that it should be on a 
population basis. 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Oh, no indeed. 
Mr. CURTIS. Is the 14th amendment 
not binding on the Federal Government? 
Mr. PROXMIRE. There may be a 
contradiction, as there are in many of 
our documents. But I believe it is very 
clear that there are many reasons that 
the Senate of the United States is an 
eternal institution. As long as the 
Republic lasts, there will be a Senate of 
the United States. Because, of course, 
we cannot deprive a State of their two 
Senators, even by an amendment. 
Mr. CURTIS. How do we know? 
The Supreme Court with one decision 
nullified many of the State constitu- 
tions. I contend that they had no au- 
thority to do it whatever. The States 
have never delegated authority to the 
Central Government to override State 
constitutions with regard to how the 
States set up their legislative bodies. 
Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is 


-making two arguments. One argument 


is that the States have never delegated 
the authority over a citizen’s right to 
vote. Isay that that authority was del- 
egated in the 14th amendment. The 
other argument the Senator is making 
is that there is no real difference be- 
tween the State right to have one body 
not based on population and the Fed- 
eral right to have a Senate not based on 
population. I believe we all recognize 
that the Senate was established in the 
Constitution with great wisdom. I be- 
lieve no one can deny that there is a clear 
and proper element of sovereignty in the 
States. This is because the sovereign 
States surrendered part, but only part, 
of their sovereignty when they became 
States. Without this retention of sov- 
ereignty by individual States, there 
would have been no United States. 

But where is the sovereignty of the 
counties, or towns, or rural areas? 
Where? There is not any. No county 
has ever created a State. States create, 
abolish, extend, modify counties at will. 
ze treat them as “little States” is ridicu- 
ous. 

It is true the Federal Government may 
delegate some of its power to the States. 

Mr. CURTIS. There is no delegation 
to the States. The States have the pow- 
er of delegating to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I recognize that 
the Senator is making a legal argument. 
I am making a practical political argu- 
ment. The Federal Government may 
under some circumstances delegate part 
of its taxing authority, if it may wish 
to do so, under some certain circum- 
stances, and delegate other power at 
times. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is exercising pow- 
er that the States have specifically del- 
egated to the Federal Government. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 
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Mr. CURTIS. From the very begin- 
ning it was given the power to tax. By 
amending the Constitution, it was given 
the power to tax income. But they have 
never given them power to set up the 
State legislature. 

I believe it is time for the whole coun- 
try to serve notice on the Supreme Court 
that it is not a legislative body, that it 
is not omnipotent. States do have sov- 
ereignty. The real sovereignty rests in 
people. The same people that brought 
forth the Constitution of the United 
States brought forth the State consti- 
tutions. The State constitutions existed 
before the Federal Constitution. Every 
new State that comes into the Union has 
all of the powers that each of the origi- 
nal 13 States had. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In reply to the 
Senator from Nebraska, it seems to me it 
is just fundamental that we should rec- 
ognize that the Supreme Court of the 
United States has a duty to provide a 
protection for individual citizens, of 
their fundamental right—the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas] calls it an 
inalienable right. Thomas Jefferson 
said that the principle is as clear as it 
can be that there is a right of equal rep- 
resentation in the State legislatures. 

The Senator from Nebraska may feel 
that that is legislation by the Supreme 
Court. I feel that it is an action in com- 
plete compliance with their duty and 
obligation under the 14th amendment to 
the Constitution. 
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PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATION 
“BILL, 1965—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 11579) making 
appropriations for certain civil func- 
tions administered by the Department 
of Defense, the Panama Canal, certain 
agencies of the Department of the In- 
terior, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and the Delaware River Basin 
Commission for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1965, and for other purposes. I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the report. 

The ‘PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MCINTYRE in the chair). The report will 
be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of today.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
conference report was signed by all of 
the Senate conferees, although the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Washington 
{Mr. Macnuson] signed except for 
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amendment No. 2, construction, gen- 
eral, of the Corps of Engineers. 

The reason for that was that a proj- 
Washington was not agreed to by the 
ect added by the Senate in the State of 
conferees. It was left out. For that 
reason, I presume the Senator took ex- 
ception to the conference agreement on 
amendment No. 2. 

Mr. President, the printed conference 
report indicates opposite the name of 
Senator Lister HILL, the words, “except 
for amendment No. 2.” That language, 
“except for amendment No. 2, should 


- appear opposite the name of Senator 


Warren G. Macnuson. There was an 
error in the printed copy of the confer- 
ence report. However, it was correct as 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

All legislation is the result of com- 
promise. I believe that the Senate con- 
ferees did unsually well in upholding the 
position of the Senate. The conference 
report provides $4,430,794,700, which is 
$12,488,500 below the amount approved 
by the Senate; $104,825,500 above the 
House; $9,954,300 below the budget; and 
$23,554,000 above the appropriation for 
fiscal year 1964. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
summary table explaining the action of 
the conferees on the various items in the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary table was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Item House Senate Conference Item 
allowance allowance allowance 
[TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF TITLE Il—DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE CIVIL THE INTERIOR Continued 
[DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY BUREAU OF RECLAMATION—continued 
‘CEMETERIAL EXPENSES Emergency fund 
t — — Colorado River Basin fund 
Salaries and expenses 813. 295,000 | $13,295,000 | $13,295,000 || General administrative expenses 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS—CIVIL Total, Bureau of Reclamation___... 
20, 590, 000 22, 269, 000 22, 194, 000 BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 
905, 767,200 | 942,791,200 | 989, 943, 200 
8 pst N eneral......| 158, 676, 000 158,676,000 | 158, 676, 000 Constructions x55 — 
ood control, hurricane, and shore pro- Operation and maintenance 
tection emergencies. _.)....-.....------ 4, 150, 000 4. 150. 000 4, 150, 000 
—. Re 15, 575, 000 15, 575, 000 15, 575, 000 Total, Bonneville Power Adminis- 
pe s control, Missisippi River and aten aE EE 
5 73, 550, 000 79, 920, 000 77, 862, 000 
U, 85 Section; St. Lawrence River Joint SOUTHEASTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 
c . 
— | || Operation and maintenan co 
Total, rivers and harbors and 
flood control. 1, 178, 308, 200 1. 223, 381, 200 1. 218, 400, 200 SOUTHWESTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 
THE PANAMA CANAL Construttion . 1-921. 22s... 12 a 
Operation and maintenance 
Canal Zone ee Continuing fund (indefinite appropria- 
Operating expenses 29, 088, 000 29, 088, 000 29, 088, 000 tion of receipts) ) 
Capital ou 1 RIE Ee eee ae 4, 821, 000 4, 821, 000 4, 821, 000 
Panama Gesel te Company: Limitation on Total, Southwestern Power Ad- 
general administrative expenses (10, 639, 000) (10, 639, 000) (10. 639, 000) ministration 
Total, the Panama Canal. 909,000 | 33, 909, 000 33, 909, 000 Total, definite appropriations 
oy f DETS Be = = 35 Total, indefinite appropriations. - 
I EN EA ARE . „ 51. 1, 200 1. 
Total, title I 1, 225, 512, 200 1, 270, 585, 265, 604, Total. till H. 
TITLE IL—DEPARTMENT OF THE 
RIO TITLE IH—ATOMIO ENERGY 
NER # COMMISSION 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
Constru Jlemental, 1965 1, 800, 000 1, 800, 000 OAE appr appropriation of receipts... 
e psi Ent Plant Fer wen . 
RUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
10, 354. 000 404, 000 11, 404, 000 
“| a82 433, 000 188, 689,000 | 185, 616. 500 Total, definite appropriation ________ 
Operation and maintenan 40, 219, 000 40, 219, 000 40, 219, 000 Total, indefinite appropriation... 
Indefinite appropriation. or Tecelpts . (4. 269, 000) (4. 200, 000)| (4. 269, 000) 
—— K eae 12, 307, 000 12, 307, 000 12, 307, 000 Total, title III 


2, 261, 000 008, 000 |2, 261, 573, 000 
(36, 7 006, 000) k 000) . 8000 
000, 000 
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Summary table—Continued 


Conference Item 


Senate 


Item Ho 
allowance allowance allowance allowance allowance 
TITLE IV—INDEPENDENT TITLE IV—INDEPENDENT 
OFFICES OFFICES—Continued 
St. — Seaway Development Cor- FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
ration: 
PTT imitation on administrative ex- Public works acceleration 4, 000, 000 
SE ti. SPREE URE a (450, 000) (450, 000) (450, 000) 
Tennessee Valley Authority 47,915, 000 47, 915, 000 47, 915, 000 Dr 52, 046, 000 
Be moe 1 5 aa 39, 000 39, 000 39, 000 Granta canit riation: 
and expenses x $ , ota! approp: 84.281, 134, 200 4, 387, 374. 959, 
_ Contribution to the Delaware River ina 200 Total, indefinite appropriations 44. 835, 000 55835000 i E 


Basin Commission 92, 000 


Totál, Delaware River Basin 
Commission 


TITLE I—CORPS OF ENGINEERS, GENERAL 
INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, for 
general investigations of the Corps of 
Engineers the bill provides $22,194,000 
which is $75,000 below the amount ap- 
proved by the Senate; $1,604,000 above 
the amount allowed by the House; $2,- 


131, 000 


399,000 above the budget; and $3,079,000 
above the appropriation for 1964. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
tabulation showing the details of the 
amount allowed for this item. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


General investigations, fiscal year 1965 


Item 


a) 


GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS 


1. Surveys: 
a) Na 0 AAA EE AEE SE) $2, 257, 000 $3, 135,000 | $3, 135, 000 
b) Flood control studies 44 5, 835, 000 7, 166,000 | 7. 091, 000 
e) Beach erosion cooperative studies 458, 000 623, 000 523, 000 
Comprehensive basin studies: 

ig Black River, Mies „4„% 65, 000 65, 000 65, 000 
Big Muddy River, II 125, 000 125, 000 125, 000 
Connecticut River Basin, Conn., Mass., Vt., 

PRR Se PO Sea e ee 275, 000 275, 000 275, 000 275, 000 
Genessee River Basin, N.Y. and Pa.. 130, 000 130, 000 130, 000 130, 000 
Grand River Basin, Mich. 175, 000 175, 000 175, 000 175, 000 
Kanawha River, W. Va., Va., and N. 250, 000 250, 000 250, 000 250, 000 

250, 000 250, 000 250, 000 250, 000 
vi 375, 000 375, 000 357, 000 375, 000 
P: 125, 000 200, 000 125, 000 200, 000 
Pearl 125, 000 125, 000 125, 000 125, 000 
Puget Sound ares, baka oe ge Sore 275, 000 275, 000 275, 000 275, 000 
Red River below Denison am, La., Ark., Okla., 
d 300, 000 300, 000 300, 000 300, 000 
130, 000 130, 000 130, 000 130, 000 
75, 000 75, 000 75, 000 75, 000 
400, 000 400, 000 400, 000 400, 000 
425, 000 778, 000 425, 000 550, 000 
300, 000 300, 000 300, 000 300, 000 
350, 000 350, 000 350, 000 350, 000 
(e) Special studies: 
Arkansas-Red River pollution study, Oklahoma, 

Texas, Kansas, Arkansas, and Louisiana 125, 000 125, 000 125, 000 
Coordination studies with other agencies (Public 

Law 566, Public Law 984, gte.) 260, 000 260, 000 260, 000 
Great Lakes-Hudson River Waterway, 200, 000 200, 000 200, 000 
Jersey Meadows, N.Y., and N. J — 150, 000 150, 000 150, 000 
Lake Erie-Ontario Waterway, N. 200, 000 200, 000 200, 000 
TOLA a RS ee ee ana O 250, 000 250, 000 250, 000 250, 000 

Subtotal, surveys 5... 15, 830,000 | 16, 509,000 | 16, 634, 000 

2. Collection and study of basic data: 

P (a) Stream gaging (U.S. Geological Survey) 280, 280, 000 280, 000 
(b) Precipitation studies (U.S. Weather Bureau) 480, 000 480, 000 480, 000 
(e) Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act studies (U.S. 

Fish and W: 210, 000 210, 000 210, 000 

d 85, 85, 000 85, 000 
e 725, 000 725, 000 
taes S 1, 780,000 1, 780,000 


3. Research and development: 
8 Coastal engineering research and de 


H 
00 Civil works investigations 
d) Missi. asin š 


) 
9 Maintenance. 
(e) Nuclear explosives studies for civil construction 


-"- Subtotal, research and development 
~~ General reduction due to sup page 


Total, general investigations 


Senate | Conference 
allowance | allowance 


Grand total, all titles 4,325, 969, 200 4, 443, 283, 200 4, 430,794, 700 


Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield: 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
especially happy that the distinguished 
chairman held out for this item. This 
is the item that looks ahead. It looks 
forward to programs in the future, and 
discards suggested programs for the fu- 
ture if they are not sound. I was par- 
ticularly interested in this program for 
that reason. 

I compliment the distinguished Sena- 
tor on having come through conference 
with practically all of the amount placed 
in the item by the Senate. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I am 
glad to say that I believe this is the first 
time that the House accepted the figures 
almost in toto that we submitted. The 
reduction in this item was only 875,000. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 


CONSTRUCTION, GENERAL 


Mr. ELLENDER. For construction, 
general, the conference bill provides 
$939,943,200, which is $2,848,000 below 
the amount approved by the Senate; 
$34,176,000 above the House; and $112,- 
796,700 above the 1964 appropriation. 

Generally speaking, the House sent us 
a good bill this year. As I stated earlier 
when the bill was before the Senate, 
the House added some new unbudgeted 
items, which upon review by the Senate 
committee proved to be desirable proj- 
ects, and the committee recommended 
approval of their inclusion in the bill. 
The Senate concurred in that recom- 
mendation. 

The House added 15 new planning 
Starts, which were subsequently ap- 
proved by the Senate. The Senate added 
eight new planning starts, and the House 
approved seven of these additional plan- 
ning items approved by the Senate. 

The House added 17 new construction 
starts involving a future commitment of 
$199,609,000. These projects were ac- 
cepted by the Senate. The Senate added 


15 additional construction starts. The 


House accepted 11 of the new starts 
added by the Senate having a future 
commitment of $126,149,000. The budg- 
et provided for 35 new starts having 
a future commitment of $511,267,000. 
Thus, the conference bill provides for 63 
new construction starts involving a fu- 
ture commitment of $837,025,000, or less 
than 1 year’s work at the current rate 
of appropriations. 
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I ask unanimous consent to insert at showing the details of the amount al- There being no objection, the table was 
this point in the Recorp a tabulation lowed for this item. ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 


Construction, general, fiscal year 1965 


Approved budget estimate House allowance Senate allowance 


Confei 
for fiscal year 1965 8 


Construction, general, State and project 


a) 
ALABAMA 
Aquatic plant control. (See Louisiana.) 
Claiborne lock and dam 


Mng Ar Aeae 15 
t Point Dam, Ala. and Ga. ye Georgia.) 


ALASKA 


N).. Repairs on other navigation projects in Alaska --- ga- 500,000 „ 500, 000 

(xP) Snettisham power proſect. rr ͤ O00l O E: 
ARIZONA 

GO ener 200,000 400000 .... 100, 000 SSON ee 

FC pe River downstream from Painted Rock Reser- 

88 Pinal OO ey SRE SR. a EE Re” aT RE A S 88 000 |-.<-4.5--..... A 

O) Tucson diversion channel 2, 400, 000 2, 400, 000 2,400, 000 2,400, 000 

ARKANSAS a 

(N) Arkansas EE and tributaries, Arkansas and 


Oklahom: 
100 Bank stabilization and channel — 
tio: 


— 15, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 000, 000 
47, 000, 000 51, 500, 000 500, 000 
MP) Beaver MOA... Pens 4, 500, 000 4, 500, 000 500, 000 
P Dardanel look aid i 17.100 000 17100000 100000 
ꝶ6Cʒnri! Steps EN A 4p 200, M00)15- 2-8-8 100, 000 . . 100, 100, 000 
FC) De ities FONG sos a os eee E atin e ROE E S 
C ²⁰˙ꝛͤruitñ — ͤ A ¼' . ; mee S | Oe . 
FOC) Garland City 250, 000 250, 
Gillham Reservoir 2, 500, 000 2, 500, 
C) Maniece ason, u 100, 000 100, 
C) Millwood Reser vor 17, 697, 000 
) Narrows Dam, addition of 3d power unit. 350, 000 
Ouachita and Black Rivers, Ark. and La- 3, 000, 000 
r e P af Hy 000, G00 ||- 2-2-5 -- 1. 000, 000 
C) iver egy and bank bee a below 
Atk:, Ta, and Der: -22 00,000. 300, 000 


CALIFORNIA 
FOC) Alameda Creek, Del Valle Dm 750, 000 750, 00 780,000 780, 000 
Ee Bear Creek. 900, 000 900, 000 000 900, 000 
FO 
FO 
N) 
00 

FO Reservoir- 
BE) Imperial Beach ety yegani 
FC i 1 09 55 River ane d tributaries. 

wer oad! na an u 
N) — nt Re ) Harbor)..-----------=- 

8 Ae Calif. and Nev. (See 


Sacramento River yen Vater ship chann 
Sacramento River major and no ang tribu- 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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Spona budget 2 
for fiscal year 1965 


Conference allowance 
Construction, general, State and project 


Planning Construction] Planning Construction] Planning 


a) (5) (6) @) (8) (9) 
DELAWARE 
Delaware River, Philadel, atoms anchorages, 
Delaware, New Tories, and Pennsylvania. 
1 Jersey.) 
N) d Bar (Oz e —.— to — 
peake ay (Chesapeake an ware Canal 
II, 5 Maryland $11, 500, 000 $11, 500, 000 SFS eee 


BE) Rehoboth Beach to Indian River Inlet (reim- 
bursement) 


FLORIDA 


que plant control. (See Louisiana.) 
N Apalachicola River channel improvement 
Canaveral Harbor 


FC) Central and southern Florida.. 
Cross-Florida Barge C 
FC) Four River Basins 
In Waterway: Caloosahatchee River to 
PET TRA ee Se Ae ee 
Se Citemi Harhos). eh 0078, 000. Le ee 
BE) Palm Beach County, Lake Worth Inlet to South 
Lake Worth Sale (reimbursemen it) 
Palm 88 Harbor 


(N) Palm Beach Harbor 

N) Pensacola Harbor 

8 (fort ve 8 Harbor (1958 act)) 

N mpa Harbor, Port Sutton and Channel... 
GEORGIA 


P) 
N Savannah i bor, Kings Island turning basinj-| % 0.650 8 340, 000% e 00 EE 
G 8 f Went Pou teisti: Als. ané Oo. de sions ames T y ha” E y sian 500 000 500,500 


HAWAII 
I „„ rr e ß i eee 
Hilo Harbor. 


A Calumet River, bridges 1 1, 300, 000 1, 300, 000 1. 800, 000] 1, 300, 000 

N) Calumet River and Harbor, III. and Ind.: 

(a) 270 4 depth in river channel and Lake 

00 . (1962 . be . ee a 

8 chann 
bor (1860 act) 

FC) 8 Reservoir 
R) cago Harbor (break water) 
FO East ot St. Louis and vicinity.. 
18 Erota Pond Levee..... 


FC) Henderson County Drainage District Ni 
FC) Henderson County Drainage District No. 
N) — Ilinois ian Calumet-Sag modification, 


pt. I, Illinois and Indiana__....................| 5, 000, 000 .. 5, 000, 000 .. 5, 000, 000 .- 5, 000, 000 

(FC) Indian Grave — TTT 96, 000 
Island levee, Indiana and Illinois. (See Indiana.) 

o 400, 000 

FC) McGee Creek Drainage and Levee District a2 140, 000 


(N) Mississip) Se ree Ohio: ex) Arora 


Drainage District. 
(Fc Sah ict No. 1 of 2 Union No. 1 and 
Tsland Levee and Drainage District. 
FC) The! Dy BANS cos E ee seas e ie 
FCO) r econ ne anal 


Anean ive a pr Harbor, III. and Ind. (See 
Illinois. 


(N) Cannelton locks and dam, Indiana and Ken- 
(Fo) tucky. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Construction, general, fiscal year 1965—Continued 


Approved budget estimate House allowance Senate allowance 
for fiscal year 1965 
Construction, general, State and project 


0 
INDIAN A- continued 
(FC) 1 Reservoir e ee , 800, 000 $2,800, 000 „ 2.900 000 
Illinois Waterway, Calumet-Sag modification, 
pee tte I, Illinois and Indiana. (See Ilinois. ) 
ro Is „Indiana and Ilinois. 
F } Levee —5 "5 cael River 
(FC) ¢ J. Nibiac! A 
McAlpine lock ae — Indiana and Kentucky. 
entucky. 
FC) Miss .. ⁵¼—ßß ³Ü¹¹ ie 
FC Laaber FTT ² TT 
2 sintered locks and dam, Indiana and Kentucky 
FC) c 
(N) eee locks and dam, Indiana and Kentucky. 

IOWA ` 
n ꝗ = FDE cede bd A NE eee e 
FC Coralie eser voir, Mehafley propa 

(FC) Des Moines ä 
FC ugue: OE SEAS AES 
FC bot River and tributaries) 3, 221, 
125 reen Bay Levee and Drainage District No. 2 500, 
EC)” cindlan:Greek Dem oo oe ee gd 300, 
(FC) Iowa River-Flint Creek Levee District No. 16. 1, 500, 
(FC) Missouri River agricultural levees, Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri, and Nebraska 4,000, 


(N) Missouri River channel stabilization, Iowa, 
Missouri, and Nebraska: 


(a) Sioux City, Iowa, to Omaha, Nebr 3, 500, 000 4, 500, 000 
(b) Omaha, Nebr., to Kansas City. 2. 700, 000 4, 800, 000 
(o) Kansas City to the mouth 3, 500, 000 3, 500, 000 
(FC) Muscatine Island Levee Dan ane: Muscatine- 
County Drainage District No. 1 — i GF e r 
C) Rathbun Reservoir 1, 750, 000 750, 000 
FC) Red Rock Reservoir. 500, 000 500, 000 
C) Saylorville Reservoir 200, 000 200, 000 
FC) Atchison. __._.... 
; 
FO 
FC 
0) 
C). 
FC) 
FC) 
FC 
FO 
(FC 
FC) 
Missouri 9 levees, Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri, and Nebraska, (See Iowa.) 
Missouri River channel stabilization, Towa, 
= Kansas, Missouri, and Nebraska. (See Iowa.) 
(EG) To 
FC) W. 


KENTUCKY 


MP) Barkley Dam, Ky. and Tenn 

FS} Bellevue (deferred) and Dayton (ina 

Boonecille F 

Cannelton locks — — dam, Indiana and Ken- 
iana. 


tucky. (See In 
QN) (Captain Antho: 


entucky and Oh⁰0L 46, 365, 000 e A T a E 
(ej 
Cc 
- (FC 
(EN 
{FC 
{FC 
FC 
(è) 
z ) 
r Nevis . —.— ick and dam, Indiana and Kentucky. 
y 8 „ JJCCCCCͤCCꝙC“e&„! PU f ͤ , . a BAS NE 
FC 8 ee AEN E Bad ee Cb: A | rete minaret i ah, a A rac cel eet | 
sete Uniontown Jocks and dam, Indiana and Ken- 
Iesya- s ROKY: 960800 Indiana.) 
R LOUISIANA 
(N) Aquatic plant control, Alab; Florida, Geor- 
— Louisiana, an Tee 
N) Ba 
9 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Apion budget estimate 
for fiscal year 1965 


Construction, general, State and project 


a) 


LOUISIANA—continued 


LP Soe ht aa Don. e 


1 River, gulf outlet 
New Now Gregs to ‘enice hurricane protection (1962 


act) 
Mareen toy Black Rivers, Ark. and La. (See 


Red kiiver levees and bank stabilization below 
Denison Dam, Ark., La., and Tex. (See 
Arkansas.) 


MAINE 


(N) Portland Harbor, 45-foot channel 
Portsmouth Harbor and Piscataqua River, 
Maine and N.H. (See New Hampshire.) 


MARYLAND 


G Baltimore Harbor and Channel. 
FC) n nag el es r 
Inland l Chesa- 
peeks pene and N Md. Id. (C. m B. Canal): pt. 

(See Delaware.) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Ni Boston Harbor, Chelsea River -.......------.------ 
Cape Cod Canal, Bourne Bridge.. 


R 
FO Chicopee Falls) 
onant Brook Reservoir, 


MICHIGAN 


(R Charlevoix Harbor (piers and revetments)_...-..--- 
Gladstone Harbor) 

N Shah takes connecting channels 

R (oudington Harbor (north reyetment)) -. 

R . Harbor (pier and revetment)... 

R Marquette Harbor 

N 3 17 

R 3 Harbor 898 piers, and re- 
N, 

FC) iver 

N St. Marys River: New Poe lock 


) Saginaw River (flood control) 
N) Saginaw River (navigation) 4 


MINNESOTA 


Aquatic plant control. (See Louisiana.) 
95 Jackson and East Jackson 


wT (See Alaba ma.) 
Tombi; River and tributaries, Alabama and 
(N) je a 8, ma 


3 River between Ohio and Missouri 
Missouri R Burt Riv 8 ro leves, fo Kansas, 
iver ure owa, 
Missouri, and Nebraska. (See Iowa. 


Missouri River channel stabilization, Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, and Nebraska, (See Bih 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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EO 


(FO) 


Construction, general, fiscal year 1965—Continued 


Approved budget estimate House allowance Senate allowance Conference allowance 
for fiscal year 1965 
Construction, general, State and project 


0 


MISSOURI—continued 
(Perry County Drainage and Levee Districts, 1, 


MONTANA 


A ETENE N M 
(Harlan — ni eg slope protection) 


PURTALE ONION ON EER. ONE. ß 

Missouri River agreularal ioe levees, Iowa, Kansas, 

Missouri, and Nebraska owa.) 
Missouri River channel dle, Iowa, 
No Missouri, and Nebraska. (See Iowa.) 
Salt Creek and tributaries 


NEVADA 
Martis Creek Reservoir, Calif. and Nev.........-..|..-.---------- 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hampton Beach (1962 = Ba noted sca epee RE. PRESS 2 ERP Sve 
988 Bal Piscataqua River, 
TT 


NEW JERSEY 


Cold S; Inlet (Jetties))......-..-.-..---...-- 
Vela a ee Piia to sea (anchor- 
ages), Delaware, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 


corn 


NEW YORK 


Allegheny River Reservoir, Pa, and N.Y. (See 
Pennsylvania.) 
8 Harbor: Outer harbor (1962 modifica- 


on) 
gar Channel) 
Fre Island Inlet, Long Island) 


Waterway 
Hudson River, New York City to 9 
Ithaca, Cayuga Inlet =e. 
Lackawanna.. 


Lake 

Little Sodus iers, 
(New York an See ersey Channels (Shooters 
Island dikes), N.Y. and NJ. (See New 


‘orth Ellenville 
2 Harbor (1962 act)... 
8 


(8288 8 pT 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Aquatic plant control. (See Louisiana.) 
Carolina A, 3 flood protect ion 


Reservoir. 
ahe Reservoir, 8. Dak. and N. Dak. (See 
ee ee ta.) 


See FAN at end of table. 
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Construction, general, fiscal year 1965—Continued 


Approved budget estimate House allowance 
for fiscal year 1965 
Construction, general, State and project 


09 (2) 
OHIO 
D) Ba lleville locks and dam, Ohio and West Virginia. $16, 500, 000 


Big Darby Creek Reservoir..._.-....-------------- 

} Ruck Creek Reservoir. 

FC) Caesar Creek Reservoir. 

(Capt. Anthony Meldahl locks and dam, Ken- 
tucky and Ohio. — Kentucky. )) 


(N) Cleveland Harbor replacement, widen- 
ing Cu Suyshogs and Old Old NOE (1958 act) 1, 800, 000 
(N) cast basin to 27 to 28 feet 
(1962 act) 
(N) 
(FC 
(FC 
FO 
FC 
N 
N Har 
(FC) North Branch eats River Reservoir. 
! c e o a Aea 
N) (Pike Island locks and dam, Ohio and West 


Virginia) 
N Racine locks and dam, Ohio and West V; 000 
EFT 
Shenango River Reservoir, Ohio and Pa. (See 


Pennsylvania. 
FC) West st Branch Reservoir, Mahoning River 4, 100, 000 
N) Willow. Island lock and dam, 0 0 ind West 


OKLAHOMA 
Arkansas River and tributaries, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma. (See Arkansas.) 


Reservoir. 
Columbia River and lower Willamette River, 
sh and 40-foot projects, Oregon and Washing- 


( 5 Bay and Harbor 
(FC) Villamette River Basin 
(N) Laquina Bay and Harbor 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FC) Alegheny River Reservoir, Pa. and N.Y. 
FC) Aylesworth Creek Reservoir 
FC)  Beltzville Reservoir... 
FC) Blanchard Reservoir. 

(FC) Blue Marsh Reservoir.. 
(BQ); Butlers. ˙— ue, 


elaware, New Jersey, and 
See New Jersey.) 


(N). Maxwell Jocks and dam, Monongahela River. 
(FC) Muddy Creek Reservoir, Pa. 
Fo) 838 Reservoir. 


Tioga mmond Re 

Tocks Island Reservoir, Pa. and N.J. (See 

New Jersey.) 
urtle Creek 


PO): C TUUS (rie nae et ld a ae 
(Po) Union City Reservoir 
Woodcock Reservoir. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Construction, general, fiscal year 1965—Continued 


Construction, general, State and project 


(1) 


RHODE ISLAND 


FC ox Point Barrier) 
FC er Woonsocket. . .........-.- 
FC acy oa pier, Darica pa barrier 
FC) Point Judith, hurricane barrier Ai 
(N) Warwick Cone (sec. 10 PR > EEE As ES SES | ee a 
j SOUTH CAROLINA 
Aquatic plant control. (See Louisiana.) 
* SOUTH DAKOTA 
MP) Big Bend Reservoir... e 
MP Fort Randall Reservoir 
MP) Oahe Reservoir, S. Dak. and N. Dak 
TENNESSEE 
Barkley Dam, Ky. and Tenn. (See Kentucky.) 
P) Corde Hull lock and dam. SR A REO A 7,100, 000 8. 100, 00 8,100, 000 
J. Per — ee Nah... 00, 00, 000 12, 100, 000 
A) (Woodland Street Bridge, Nashville, Tenn.) 413, 000 


TEXAS 

x Aquatic Pout control. (See Louisiana.) 
FC) Bardwell Reser vol 6, 500, 000 : 6, 500, 000 6, 500, 000 
C) (Big Fossil A 1, 340, 000 1, 340, 000 1, 340, 000 
R) razos Island Harbor (jetties)... 750, 000 750, 000 750, 000 
FC) Buffalo Bayou and tributaries... 2, 900, 000 2, 900, 000 2, 900, 000 
FC ory on 3 614, 000 614, 000 614, 000 
FC ‘orth Floodway, Clear Fork extension. 200, 000 200, 000 200, 000 
FC) Fort Worth Floodway, West Fork extension. 600, 000 600, 000 600, 000 
FC. and vicinit; 300, 000 300, 000 300, 000 
y 1, 800, 000 1, 800, 000 1, 800, 000 
500, 000 500, 000 500, 000 
2, 955, 000 2, 955, 000 2, 955, 000 
3, 200, 000 3, 200, 000 3, 200, 000 


ir. 
modification and channel improve- 


FFF. KF —— E TEE) E S ONC ERATO E T > a wonnaboncensne 
M ship channel, 36- and 38-foot channels. 2,477,000 |...........--.| 2, 477, 00ͥ ( EB 
FO) -Pat Mayse Reser. Site ee ETS ee Gi Rl PE ae ean 000, 000 
N) Port Aransas-C Christi 5 donb (40-foot 
Devers) Gulf o Mexico to — eee 
12 Port Sas-Corpus Christi Waterway Bor 
FC) Port Moe papeki (hurricane flood 32 i . 
Red River levees and bank stabili: yey 
Denison Dam, Ark., La., and Tex. (See 
Arkansas.) 


Sabine-Neches Waterway 40-feet and channel to 


Echo 
Sam Banm prom Bend) Dam. 
San Antonio Channel 


VERMONT 


(HO), N NEA SI A E AEE PEA E AE, PE AIE PA Y S S ESN 
VIRGINIA 


BO) fin W Fasea Ü -V. 
0 oun 8 
mhaven Inlet and Bay......-.-..-.------------]----.-<------- 


(Norfolk 
FO ae Fork of Pound Reservo 
E) Virginia Beach (reimbursement) -. 


Colfax. 
Columbia River at the mouth, Oregon and Wash- 


(See Oregon 
Oelen bie River and 2 Willamette River, 
yl and i — projects, Oregon and Washing- 


(See 
(FC) Gn spn obey oy Sande Diking and Improve- 


(R) Graye He Harbor pe Chehalis River (south jetty)......|. 500, 00ͥ 500, 000 
ton, Cee Oregon. and dam, Oregon and Washing- 


Coche lock and dam_ 
Lower Solea eat bank protection, Oregon 
oe Washin See Oregon.) 


F 2 W. area. 
FC) Wynoochee River Reberbolffzzrr . 200, 00 . 2300, O00 8 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Construction, general, State and project 
Construction 


WEST VIRGINIA 
(FO) pee „ . . 


hio.’ 
(FO) Birch Reservoir (deferred) FFT!!! ieee g E — — 


a 
1 as orgs e JJ E n page= vendetta te 
FC) East Fh en R T AB: een Ses 
ee eee E 
ey) %%% sare anni n enc ncainc T ˙ O spunea ten 
N) 2 Jock and dam 5042 ..508.-32 t 


Virginia. (See Ohio. 
Rast locks a and dam, Ohio and West Virginia. 
(FC) Summerville Reservoir 
Willow Island lock cona dam, Ohio and West 
Virginie (See Ohio.) 


WISCONSIN 


‘on Harbor 
7 —— Bay-Lake Michigan ship canal 
MISCELLANEOUS 


FC) Sn . r e 
N) 8 navigation — not requiring 


Roesvation facilities, . eee a 
Small authorized pı 
Fish and wildlife Bas 
IA ee ee ee eee 
(R) Minor ——— mmm projects (costing up to 
——— compensation 
Redaction for anticipated savings and slippages_. 


Grand total, construction, general .-.--| 878, 439, 000 


Conference allowance 


1,94, 00 


920, 327 200 22. 464,000 | 917, 782, 200 0⁰⁰ 


: 20, 669, 000 096,200 | 21,671, 
(800,108, 000) r (042, 71, 200) (980, 948, 200) 


Recommendations subsequently made to reprogram the budget amounts as follows: 


General investigations: 
Flood control studies: 
California: Sacramento-San Zaquan- 
Tllinois: 8 River and tributaries 


Subtotal, general investigations 
Construction, general, 
Advance 9 and design 
. De des Water- 


minois: Saline River and tributaries. 
u 


ennsylvania 
Muddy Crook Ri c ˙ Mame E 27 
Tioga- mond Reservoir_.........-]------=..----- 
Raystown — RAE REE 


State and project 


5 „ 
Construct: 


Galiani: Crescent City Harbor (re- 
N „ 2 eee ES 


Calumet River bridges 
Tri ea — Se Ee 


Evansville 
Levee unit No. 5, 9 River 
Towa: Muscatine Islan 
and Muscatine 3 = Drain- 


age District No. 13. 100, 000 — 
Kentucky: 

Carr Fork Reservoir. a (70, 000) +830, 000 

4, 000, 000 

1, 500, 000 

488, 000 

12995 

1; 000, 000 

3, 200, 000 

tage 
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State and project ont nnee econ in tentative tee, — . 6 
Recommendations subsequently made to maa the budget as follows (H. Doc. 


240; Mar. 9, 1964): 


Construction, general—Continued. 
Construction—Continued 


West 4 N 
Opekiska lock and dam————— 
Summersville Reservoir 


State and project 


Constriotion, gan 
vance Pear, and design, Washington: 


... E 9 
Grand total, reprograming.._....... K amn Re — pegs 
ial Tonia 55 
a Planning funds to be taken out of budget. 1 x re i 
è All construction funds, TTT 6, 743, 000 


2 Recommendations subsequently made as follows (S. Doc. 90, July 29, 1964): 


Ne Eligible for selection under lump-sum appropriation for small flood control projects 
‘sec. 205), 55 not included in tentative list 61 pak — for fiscal year 1965, 


State and project From— To— “tthe additional funds allowed by the House earmarked as follows: 
a CAD ah ok nae 0 $105,200, = 
arwick County, 
Arkansas River and tributaries, Arkansas and 1 Eligible for selection under lump-sum ap appropriation for small authorized projects 
Oklahoma: Navigation locks and dams.........| $42, 000 l, 000 tativ small fiscal year 
Centraland southern Florida flood control project. 14 son 805 9 880.005 e en R as ge: =a es pe so 
Perry 6, 500, 000 8, 600, 000 E ere 1 r italic gong Bie projecta or 3 of projects on 
cons started, eses are those 
k ß aE S 
9, 000, 000 
2, 500, 000 
12, 100, 000 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER AND TRIBUTARIES 


Mr. ELLENDER. For Mississippi 
River and tributaries, the conference re- 
port provides $77,862,000, which is $2,- 
058,000 below the amount approved by 
the Senate; $4,312,000 above the House; 


$6,002,000 above the budget; and the 
same amount as was appropriated for 
fiscal year 1964. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point in the RECORD 
a tabulation explaining the action of the 


conferees on the appropriation for flood 
5 Mississippi River and tributar- 
es. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Flood control, Mississippi River and tributaries, fiscal year 1965 


Approved budget estimate House allowance Senate allowance Conference allowance 
for fiscal year 1965 


Construction, general, State and project 
Construction Planning | Construction 
(2) (3) (4) 


0 


1. General investigations: 
R] Examinations and surveys 
Collection and study of basic data —— 


gg 
28 


eny 3, 800, 000 3, 800, 000 
Channel improvement 24, 500, 000 26, 165, 000 
Memphis Harbor 600, 000 600, 000 
Old River control... 200, 000 200, 000 
St. Francis Basin 3, 700, 000 3, 700, 000 
West Tennessee tributaries... 1, 400, 000 1, 400, 000 
Lower Arkansas River 300, 000 300, 000 
Tensas Basin: 
Boeuf and Tensas Rivers, etc. 900, 000 900, 000 
Red River backwater 200, 000 200, 000 
Yazoo Basin: 
ardis Reservoir . 70, 000 
Enid Reservoir 40, 000 
Arkabutla Reservoir 40, 000 
Grenada Reservoir. 50, 000 
Upper REA ob 700, 000 
r aux channe 3 
Main stem 800; 000 
— ERT 600, 000 
Bigs ee Biver ete.. 650, 000 
— 850, 000 
Bayou Co Cocodrie and tributaries 300, 000 
ya 
Lake Pon 
Subtotal, construction an 49, 210, 000 |.....-----.---| 50,875,000 |...-..-....-.. 


Reduction for anticipated pd in and slippages...|_ , 500, 000 


Total, construction and planning... 47, 710, 000 
3. Maintenance. 24, 000, 000 


71, 860, 000 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, with 
respect to Title H: Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Construction, and Rehabilitation, 
the conference bill provides $185,616,500 
for this item, which is $72,500 below the 


amount approved by the Senate; $3,183,- 
500 above the amount allowed by the 
House; $292,500 above the budget; and 
$185,500 above the appropriation for 
1964. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 


consent to insert in the record a tabu- 
lation showing the action of the pans 
ferees on this item. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 


1964 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 19591 
Bureau of Reclamation—Construction and rehabilitation 
Project Budget House Senate | Conference Project Budget House Senate | Conference 
j estimate | allowance | allowance | allowance estimate | allowance | allowance | allowance 
Riverton project, 3d division, 
— EEES 300,000) $1,300,000} $1, 300, 000| $1, 300, 000 
Advance plan — —— and minor construction. I, 412, 964 1, 412,964 1, 412,964] 1, 412, 964 
Gila nice Dist 11. Rehabilitation and betterment of 
Colorado River front and levee existing projects 4,544, 251 4,144,251) 4, 144, 251| 4,144,251 
system, Artzona-C Uoma 4,265,000) 4,665,000) 4, 665,000 4, 608, 000 Reclamation office building 2, 650,000) 2, 650, 000 
Parker-Bavis ma-Cal- r e a i D eee 
Naai oh Arizona- Oal. i dea ooo) 1,482,200] 1,482, 000| f. 482, 000 T a a AE 132, 422 015| 128, 856, 015| 137, 732, 015| 137, 682, 015 
Central Valley project, California_.| 55,546,000| 55,280,000} 54,480, 000| 54,480, 000 = = 
Pacific Northwest-Pacific South- Missouri River Basin 
N . e gage nae 
- Arkansas pro o- „Kansas. „200. 
vad 5 5 a oe asena ie 000 East Bench unit, Montana 5229 058 
Creek project, Idaho. 000 Farwell unit, Nebraska 2,700, 000 
Miene project, Cheney division, Frenchman-Cam bridge divi- 

AMES A coer 480, 000 1, 480, 1, 480, 000 sion, Nebraska 665, 000 
Arbuckle project, Oklahoma 3, 500,000} 3, 500, 000 3, 500, 000 3, 500, 000 Glen Eider unit, Kansas. 8, 400, 000 
Norman project, Oklahoma 3,221, 3, 221, 000 3, 221, 000 3, 221, 000 Transmission divisſon . 21, 585, 000 
Baker E upper division, Yellowtail unit, Montana-W. 

Oneg0th 55 dab cou SRE DENEN 700, 000) 700, 000 700, 000 700, 000 D 19, 950, 000 
Bo — RIVO Basin project, Talent rainage and minor construc- 

Onn Agate Dam and Reser- F 1, 915, 000 
. 400, 000 400, 000 400, 000 400, 000 Investigations E , 893, 000 
The 8 les project, western divi- Advance planning ; 
. 2,393, 800 2, 393, 800 2,393,800) 2,393, 
g anadian five project, He roe 22, 100, 000 22, 100, 000 22, 100,000) 22, 100, 000 pg IE ssi River 67, 128, 000 4 08 
ower Rio Grande reha , d A 67, 438, 67, 438, 000 
project, La Feria division, Texas. 783, 000 783, 000 783, 000 783, 000 8 e of the Interior . 
Lower Rio Grande rehabilitation | = | = | ä ageneies 3, 349, 000 3, 304. 000 3, 371, 500 
roject, es division, e a 
TTT 775, 000 775, 000 775, 000 775, 000 Total, Missouri River Basin 
Weber Basin project, Utah___.... 7, 786,000} 7. 786, 000 7, 986, 000 7, 936, 000 raeet <<< ecco 70, 477, 000 70, 882, 000} 70, 809, 500 
Chief Joseph project, Okano- = 
File, Tomuket ane Woshe ee en e | 500, oon, oust 206 008, 015} 208 515 
e, 00 e „ * reha . „ , „564. 015 401, 
oft . eS jk Wak 400, 400,000] 400, 000 400, 000 Undistributed reduction based om 1 rA a ; opti 

olum! TO; anticipated delays . = 15|—17, 575, 015| —22, 875, 015 —22, 875, 015 

salen. e T hie 6,800,000), 6,800,000] 8, 300, 000| 8. 300, 000 K 
spokane Valley project, Wash- 1 7 construction and reha- 
Wits Ss eS 1,918,000) 1, 918, 000 1, 918, 000 1,918,000 ilitation . .. 185 324, 000 182, 433, 000| 185, 689, 000| 185, 616, 500 


Mr. ELLENDER. As to title III, very 
little change was made by the conferees. 
As Senators know, that title deals with 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert at 
this point in the record a table showing 
the details of the amount agreed to by 
the conferees for operating expenses of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Program Budget Conference 
estimate allowance 
Special muc viene placa. #308 800 000 
nui ma >i „ 
eapons__ 765, 000, 000 
494, 000, 000 
hysical research. 214, 000, 000 
Biology and medicine... 78, 000, 000 
Training, education, 
and infarmation 15, 700, 000 
Isotopes development 
progam- —— 9, 300, 000 
Civilian applications of 
nuclear explosives._... 11, 000, 000 
Community program 9, 035, 000 
Prorun ow! e and 
— 76, 000, 000 
aoe e 
program - 7, 000, 000 
Cost of work for others. 100, 000 
Change in selected re- 
o 2c. —21, 451, 000 
Revenues and reim- 
et pen or from non- 
5 —47, 066, 000 
vastis ated. be 5 8 8 
ought forward. —20, 000, 000 
YC) TE S 2, 261, 573, 000 


Mr. ELLENDER. Title IV provides 
funds for the TVA, the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation, the 
Delaware River Basin Commission, and 
for accelerated public works. 

I have already submitted to the Sen- 
ate the table indicating exactly what 
was done as to each agency in that title. 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of 
the conference report. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the House of Representatives: 

Resolved, That the House agree to the re- 
port of the committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
11579) entitled “An Act making appropria- 
tions for certain civil functions adminis- 
tered by the Department of Defense, the 
Panama Canal, certain agencies of the De- 
partment of the Interior, the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, the Saint Lawrence Sea- 
way Development Corporation, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and the Delaware River 
Basin Commission, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1965, and for other purposes.” 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 3, 4, 13, 14, and 16 to afore- 
said bill, and concur therein, 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 15, and concur therein with 
an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment, insert “$150,000”. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives to Senate amendment No. 15. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EXTENSION AND AMENDMENT OF 
LAWS RELATING TO HOUSING, 
URBAN RENEWAL, AND COMMU- 
NITY FACILITIES 
The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 


the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 3049) to 


extend and amend laws relating to hous- 
ing, urban renewal, and community fa- 
cilities, and for other purposes, which 
was as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


“That this Act may be cited as the ‘Housing 
Act of 1964’. 


“TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE NATIONAL 
HOUSING ACT 
“Mortgage limit for homes under section 
203 programs 

“Sec. 101. (a) Section 203(b)(2) of the 
National Housing Act is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘$25,000’, ‘$27,500’, 
827,500“, and ‘$35,000’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘$30,000’, ‘$32,500’, ‘$32,500’, and 
‘$37,500’, respectively; and 

“(2) by striking out ‘90 per centum’, ‘90 
per centum’, and 75 per centum’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘92 per centum’, ‘9214 
per centum’, and ‘80 per centum’, respec- 
tively. 

„b) Section 203 (i) of such Act is amended 
by striking out ‘$90,000’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘$11,000’. 

“Home improvement loans outside of urban 
renewal areas 

“Sec. 102. Section 203 (k) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out 
‘economically sound’ in clause (2) of the 
first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘an acceptable risk’. 


“Additional relief for home mortgagors in 
default due to circumstances beyond their 
control 
“Sec. 103. (a) Section 204(a) of the Na- 

tional Housing Act is amended by striking 

out the fourth proviso and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: And provided fur- 
ther, That with respect to any mortgage 
covering a one-, two-, three-, or four-family 
residence insured under this Act, if the Com- 
missioner finds, after notice of default, that 
the default was due to circumstances beyond 
the control of the mortgagor, he may, upon 
such terms and conditions as he may pre- 
scribe, (1) approve the request of the mort- 
gagee for an extension of the time for the 
curing of the default and of the time for 
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commencing foreclosure proceedings or for 
otherwise acquiring title to the mortgaged 
property to such time as the Commissioner 
may determine is necessary and desirable to 
enable the mortgagor to complete the mort- 
gage payments, including an extension of 
time beyond the stated maturity of the 
mortgage, and in the event of a subsequent 
foreclosure or acquisition of the property by 
other means the Commissioner is authorized 
to include in the debentures an amount 
equal to any unpaid mortgage interest, or (2) 
approve a modification of the terms of the 
mortgage for the purpose of changing the 
amortization provisions by recasting, over 
the remaining term of the mortgage or over 
such longer period as may be approved by the 
Commissioner, the total unpaid amount then 
due, as determined by the Commissioner, 
with the modification to become effective 
currently or to become effective upon the 
termination of an agreed-upon extension of 
the period for curing the default; and the 
principal amount of the mortgage, as modi- 
fied, shall be considered to be the “original 
principal obligation of the mortgage” as that 
term is used in this Act for the purpose of 
computing the total face value of the deben- 
tures to be issued or the cash payment to be 
made by the Commissioner to a mortgagee’. 

(b) “Section 230 of such Act is amended by 
striking out the first sentence and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: ‘Upon receiving 
notice of the default of any mortgage cover- 
ing a one-, two-, three-, or four-family 
residence heretofore or hereafter insured un- 
der this Act, the Commissioner, in his discre- 
tion and for the purpose of avoiding fore- 
closure of the mortgage, and notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he has previously approved 
a request of the mortgagee for an extension 
of the time for curing the default and of the 
time for commencing foreclosure proceed- 
ings or for otherwise acquiring title to the 
mortgaged property, or has approved a modi- 
fication of the mortgage for the purpose of 
changing the amortization provisions by re- 
casting the unpaid balance, may acquire the 
loan and security therefor upon payment of 
the insurance benefits in an amount equal 
to the unpaid principal balance of the loan 
plus any unpaid mortgage interest plus reim- 
bursement for such costs and attorney’s fees 
as the Commissioner finds were properly in- 
curred in. connection with the defaulted 
mortgage and its assignment to the Commis- 
sioner, and for any proper advances thereto- 
fore made by the mortgagee under the pro- 
visions of the mortgage. After the acquisi- 
tion of such mortgage by the Commissioner, 
the mortgagee shall have no further rights, 
liabilities, or obligations with respect 
thereto.’ 


“Maximum amount of section 207 rental 

housing mortgages 

“Sec. 104. Section 207(c)(2) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended by striking 
out all that follows the first colon and pre- 
cedes ‘to mortgages on housing in Alaska’, 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
‘Provided, That this limitation shall not ap- 
ply’. 

“Family unit limits on FHA rental housing 

“Sec. 105. (a) Section 207 (c) (3) of the 
National Housing Act is amended by striking 
out the first paragraph and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“*(3) not to exceed, for such part of the 
property or project as may be attributable to 
dwelling use (excluding exterior land im- 
provements as defined by the Commission- 
er), $9,000 per family unit without a bed- 
room, $12,500 per family unit with one 
bedroom, $15,000 per family unit with two 
bedrooms, and $18,500 per family unit with 
three or more bedrooms or not to exceed 
$1,800 per space or $500,000 per mortgage for 
trailer courts or parks; except that as to 
projects to consist of elevator-type struc- 
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tures the Commissioner may, in his discre- 
tion, increase the dollar amount limitations 
per family unit to not to exceed $10,500 per 
family unit without a bedroom, $15,000 per 
family unit with one bedroom, $18,000 per 
family unit with two bedrooms, and $22,500 
per family unit with three or more bedrooms, 
as the case may be, to compensate for the 
higher costs incident to the construction of 
elevator-type structures of sound standards 
of construction and design; and except that 
the Commissioner may, by regulation, in- 
crease any of the foregoing dollar amount 
limitations contained in this paragraph by 
not to exceed 30 per centum in any geo- 
graphical areas where he finds that cost levels 
so require.’ 

“(b) Section 213 (b) (2) of such Act is 
amended by striking out all that precedes 
the third proviso and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: 

“*(2) not to exceed, for such part of the 
property or project as may be attributable 
to dwelling use (excluding exterior land im- 
provement as defined by the Commissioner), 
$9,000 per family unit without a bedroom, 
$12,500 per family unit with one bedroom, 
$15,000 per family unit with two bedrooms, 
and $18,500 per family unit with three or 
more bedrooms, and not to exceed 97 per 
centum of the amount. which the Commis- 
sioner estimates will be the replacement cost 
of the property or project when the proposed 
physical improvements are completed: Pro- 
vided, That as to projects to consist of ele- 
vator-type structures the Commissioner may, 
in his discretion, increase the dollar amount 
limitations per family unit to not to exceed 
$10,500 per family unit without a bedroom, 
$15,000 per family unit with one bedroom, 
$18,000 per family unit with two bedrooms, 
and $22,500 per family unit with three or 
more bedrooms, as the case may be, to com- 
pensate for the higher costs incident to the 
construction of elevator-type structures of 
sound standards of construction and de- 
sign: Provided further, That the Commis- 
sioner may, by regulation, increase any of 
the foregoing dollar amount limitations con- 
tained in this paragraph by not to exceed 30 
per centum in any geographical area where 
he finds that cost levels so require’. 

„(e) Section 220 (d) (3) (B) (ill) of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“«(iii) not exceed, for such part of the 
property or project as may be attributable to 
dwelling use (excluding exterior land im- 
provements as defined by the Commissioner), 
$9,000 per family unit without a bedroom, 
$12,500 per family unit with one bedroom, 
$15,000 per family unit with two bedrooms, 
and $18,500 per family unit with three or 
more bedrooms; except that as to projects 
to consist of elevator-type structures the 
Commissioner may, in his discretion, increase 
the dollar amount limitations per family 
unit to not to exceed $10,500 per family unit 
without a bedroom, $15,000 per family unit 
with one bedroom, $18,000 per family unit 
with two bedrooms, and $22,500 per family 
unit with three or more bedrooms, as the case 
may be, to compensate for the higher costs 
incident to the construction of elevator-type 
structures of sound standards of construc- 
tion and design; and except that the Com- 
missioner may, by regulation, increase any of 
the foregoing dollar amount limitations con- 
tained in this clause by not to exceed 30 per 
centum in any geographical area where he 
finds that cost levels so require: Provided, 
That nothing contained in this subpara- 
graph shall preclude the insurance of mort- 
gages covering existing multifamily dwell- 
ings to be rehabilitated or reconstructed for 
the purposes set forth in subsection (a) of 
this section; and’. 

„(d) (1) Section 221(d) (3) (11) of such Act 
is amended to read as follows: 

„.) not exceed, for such part of the 
property or project as may be attributable to 
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dwelling use (excluding exterior land im- 
provements as defined by the Commissioner), 
$8,000 per family unit without a bedroom, 
$11,250 per family unit with one bedroom, 
$13,500 per family unit with two bedrooms, 
and $17,000 per family unit with three or 
more bedrooms; except that as to projects to 
consist of elevator-type structures the Com- 
missioner may, in his discretion, increase 
the dollar amount limitations per family 
unit to not to exceed $9,500 per family unit 
without a bedroom, $13,500 per family unit 
with one bedroom, $16,000 per family unit 
with two bedrooms, and $20,000 per family 
unit with three or more bedrooms, as the 
case may be, to compensate for the higher 
costs incident to the construction of ele- 
vator-type structures of sound standards of 
construction and design; and except that the 
Commissioner may, by regulation, increase 
any of the foregoing dollar amount limita- 
tions contained in this clause by not to ex- 
ceed 30 per centum in any geographical area 
where he finds that cost levels so require; 
and’. 

(2) Section 221(d) (4) (ii) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

““(il) not exceed, for such part of the 
property or project as may be attributable to 
dwelling use (excluding exterior land im- 
provements as defined by the Commis- 
sioner), $8,000 per family unit without a 
bedroom, $11,250 per family unit with one 
bedroom, $13,500 per family unit with two 
bedrooms, and $17,000 per family unit with 
three or more bedrooms; except that as to 
projects to consist of elevator- type structures 
the Commissioner may, in his discretion, in- 
crease the dollar amount limitations per 
family unit to not to exceed $9,500 per fám- 
ily unit without a bedroom, $13,500 per 
family unit with one bedroom, $16,000 per 
family unit with two bedrooms, and $20,000 
per family unit with three or more bed- 
rooms, as the case may be, to compensate for 
the higher costs incident to the construction 
of elevator-type structures of sound stand- 
ards of construction and design; and except 
that the Commissioner may, by regulation, 
increase any of the foregoing dollar amount 
limitations contained in this clause by not 
to exceed 30 per centum in any geographical 
area where he finds that cost levels so re- 
quire;’. 7 
“(e) Section 231 (c) (2) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(2) not exceed, for such part of the 
property or project as many be attributable to 
dwelling use (excluding exterior land im- 
provements as defined by the Commissioner), 
$8,000 per family unit without a bedroom, 
$11,250 per family unit with one bedroom, 
$13,500 per family unit with two bedrooms, 
and $17,000 per family unit with three or 
more bedrooms; except that as to projects to 
consist of elevator-type structures the Com- 
missioner may, in his discretion, increase 
the amount limitations per family unit to 
not to exceed $9,500 per family unit with- 
out a bedroom, $13,500 per family unit with 
one bedroom, $16,000 per family unit with 
two bedrooms, and $20,000 per family unit 
with three or more bedrooms, as the case may 
be, to compensate for the higher costs inci- 
dent to the construction of elevator-type 
structures of sound standards of construc- 
tion and design; and except that the Com- 
missioner may, by regulation, increase any of 
the foregoing dollar amount limitations con- 
tained in this paragraph by not to exceed 30 
per centum in any geographical area where 
he finds that cost levels so require;’. 

“(f)(1) Clause (2) in the first sentence 
of section 810(f) of such Act is amended by 
striking out ‘$2,500 per room (or $9,000 per 
family unit if the number of rooms in such 
property or project is less than four per fam- 
ily unit)’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$9,000 
per family unit without a bedroom, $12,500 
per family unit with one bedroom, $15,000 
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per family unit with. two bedrooms, and 
$18,500 per family unit with three or more 
bedrooms’, 

(2) The second sentence of section 810(f) 
of such Act is amended to read as follows: 
‘The Commissioner may, by. regulation, in- 
crease any of the foregoing dollar amount 
limitations contained in this paragraph by 
not to exceed 30 per centum in any geo- 
graphical area where he finds that cost levels 
so require.’ 

“Supplementary cooperative loans under sec- 
tion 2130 


“Sec. 106. (a) Section 218(j)(1) of the 
National Housing Act is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘or’ at the end of 
clause (A); 

“(2) by striking out the period at the 
end of clause (B) and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘; or’; and 

“(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new clause: 

““(C) Cooperative purchases and resales of 
memberships in order to provide necessary 
refinancing for resales of memberships which 
involve increases in equity; but in such re- 
sales by the cooperative the downpayments 
by the new members shall not be less than 
those made on the original sales of such 
memberships.’ 

“(b) Section 305(e) of such Act is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new sentence; ‘Without regard to any 
of the limitations of this subsection except 
the total amount of authorizations available, 
the Association is authorized to enter into 
advance commitment ‘contracts and purchase 
transactions on supplementary cooperative 
loans with respect to which the Federal 
Housing Commissioner shall have issued, 
pursuant to section 213(j), either a com- 
mitment to insure or a statement of eligibil- 
ity; but such commitments and purchases 
shall be made solely where there is manage- 
ment-type cooperative involved which is cer- 
tified by the Federal Housing Commissioner 
as a consumer cooperative.’ 


“Mutuality for management-type coopera- 
tives 


“Sec. 107. (a) Section 213 of the National 
Housing Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsections: 

“i(k) There is hereby created a Coopera- 
tive Management Housing Insurance Fund 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Management 
Fund”). The Management Fund shall be 
used by the Commissioner as a revolving 
fund for carrying out the provisions of this 
section with respect to mortgages or loans 
insured, on or after the date of the enact- 

ment of this subsection, under subsections 
(a) (1), (a)(8) (if the project is acquired 
by a cooperative corporation), (i), and (j). 
The Management Fund shall also be used as 
a revolving fund for mortgages, loans, and 
commitments transferred to it pursuant to 
subsection (m). The Commissioner is di- 
rected to transfer to the Management Fund 
from the Housing Insurance Fund estab- 
lished pursuant to section 207(f) such 
amount as the Commissioner determines to 
be necessary and appropriate. General ex- 
penses of operation of the Federal Housing 
Administration relating to mortgages or loans 
which are the obligation of the Management 
Fund may be charged to the Management 
Fund. 

***(1) The Commissioner shall establish in 
the Management Fund, as of the date of the 
enactment of this subsection, a General 
Surplus Account and a Participating Reserve 
Account. The aggregate net income there- 
after received or any net loss thereafter sus- 
tained by the Management Fund, in any 
semiannual period, shall be credited or 
charged to the General Surplus Account or 
the Participating Reserve Account or both 
in such manner and amounts as the Com- 
missioner may determine to be in accord 
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with sound actuarial and accounting prac- 
tice. Upon termination of the insurance ob- 
ligation of the Management Fund by pay- 
ment of any mortgage or loan insured under 
this section, and at such time or times prior 
to such termination as the Commissioner 
may determine, the Commissioner is author- 
ized to distribute to the mortgagor or bor- 
rower a share of the Participating Reserve 
Account in such manner and amount as 
the Commissioner shall determine to be 
equitable and in accordance with sound ac- 
tuarial and accounting practice: Provided, 
That in no event shall the amount of the 
distributable share exceed the aggregate 
scheduled annual premiums of the mortgagor 
or borrower to the year of payment of the 
share less the total amount of any share or 
shares previously distributed by the Com- 
missioner to the mortgagor or borrower: 
And provided further, That in no event may 
a distributable share be distributed until 
any funds transferred to the Management 
Fund pursuant to section 219 have been 
repaid in full to the transferring fund. No 
mortgagor, mortgagee, borrower, or lender 
shall have any vested right in a credit bal- 
ance in any such account or be subject to 
any liability arising out of the mutuality of 
the Management Fund. The determination 
of the Commissioner as to the amount to be 
paid by him to any mortgagor or borrower 
shall be final and conclusive. 

m) The Commissioner is authorized to 
transfer to the Management Fund com- 
mitments for insurance issued under subsec- 
tions (a) (1), and (i), and (j) prior to the 
date of the enacement of this subsection, and 
to transfer to the Management Fund the in- 
surance of any mortgage or loan insured 
prior to the date of the enactment of this 
subsection under subsection (a) (1), (a) (3) 
(if the project is acquired by a cooperative 
corporation), (i), or (j), but only in cases 
where the consent of the mortgagee or lender 
to the transfer is obtained or a request by the 
mortgagee or lender for the transfer is re- 
ceived by the Commissioner within such 
period of time after the date of the enact- 
ment of this subsection as the Commissioner 
shall prescribe: Provided, That the insurance 
of-any mortgage or loan shall not be trans- 
ferred under the provisions of this subsection 
if on the date of the enactment of this sub- 
section the mortgage or loan is in default and 
the mortgagee or lender has notified the 
Commissioner in writing of its intention to 
file an insurance claim. Any insurance or 
commitment not so transferred shall con- 
tinue to be an obligation of the Housing 
Insurance Fund. 

„n) Nothwithstanding the limitations 
contained in other provisions of this Act, 
premium charges for mortgages or loans in- 
sured under sections 207, 213, 231, and 232 
may be payable in debentures issued in con- 
nection with mortgages or loans transferred 
to the Management Fund or in connection 
with mortgages or loans insured pursuant to 
commitments transferred to the Manage- 
ment Fund, as provided in subsection (m) of 
this section.’ 

„(b) Section 213 of such Act is further 
amended— 

“(1) by inserting before the period at the 
end of subsection (a) the following: ‘: Pro- 
vided, That as applied to mortgages the mort- 
gage insurance for which is the obligation 
of the Management Fund, the reference to 
the Housing Fund in section 207(b) (2) shall 
be construed to refer to the Management 
Fund’; and 

“(2) by inserting before the period at the 
end of subsection (e) the following: ‘: Pro- 
vided, That as applied to mortgages or loans 
the insurance for which is the obligation of 
the Management Fund (1) all references to 
the Housing Insurance Fund or Housing 
Fund shall be construed to refer to the Man- 
agement Fund, and (2) all references to sec- 
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tion 207 shall be construed to refer to subsec- 
tions (a) (1), (a) (3) (if the project, involved 
is acquired by a cooperative corporation), 
(i), and (j) of this section’, 

“(c) Section 207(f) of such Act is amended 
by inserting at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “This subsection shall not be 
applicable to a mortgage or loan, insured 
under section 213, the mortgage or loan 
insurance for which is the obligation of the 
Cooperative Management Housing Insurance 
Fund.’ 

d) Section 219 of such Act is amended 
by striking out ‘or the Servicemen’s Mortgage 
Insurance Fund’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘the Servicemen’s Mortgage Insurance Fund, 
or the General Surplus Account of the Co- 
Operative Management Housing Insurance 
Fund’, 

“Mortgage limits under section 220 sales 
housing mortgage insurance program 


“Src. 108. Section 220(d) (3) (A) (i) of the 
National Housing Act is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘$25,000’, 827, 500’, 
*$30,000’, ‘$35,000’, and ‘$35,000’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘$30,000’, ‘$32,500’, ‘$32,- 
500’, ‘$37,500’, and ‘$37,500’, respectively; and 

“(2) by striking out 90 per centum’, ‘90 
per centum’, and 75 per centum’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘92 per centum’, 92½ per 
centum’, and ‘80 per centum’, respectively. 


“Mortgage limits under section 220 multi- 
family housing mortgage insurance pro- 
gram 
“Sec. 109. Section 220(d) (3) (B) (i) of the 

National Housing Act is amended by striking 

out ‘$20,000,000’ and inserting in lieu thereof 

830,000,000“. 


“Loans to cover the cost of public improve- 
ments 


“Sec. 110. (a) The second sentence of sec- 
tion 220(h)(1) of the National Housing Act 
is amended to read as follows: ‘AS used in 
this subsection— 

A) the term “home improvement loan” 
means & loan, advance of credit, or purchase 
of an obligation representing a loan or ad- 
vance of credit made— 

“‘(1) for the purpose of financing the im- 
provement of an existing structure (or in 
connection with an existing structure) which 
was constructed not less than ten years prior 
to the making of such loan, advance of 
credit, or purchase, and which is used or will 
be used primarily for residential purposes: 
Provided, That a home improvement loan 
shall include a loan, advance, or purchase 
with respect to the improvement of a struc- 
ture which was constructed less than ten 
years prior to the making of such loan, ad- 
vance, or purchase if the proceeds are or will 
be used primarily for major structural im- 
provements, or to correct defects which were 
not known at the time of the completion of 
the structure or which were caused by fire, 
flood, windstorm, or other casualty; or 

() for the purpose of enabling the 
borrower to pay that part of the cost of the 
construction or installation of sidewalks, 
curbs, gutters, street paving, street lights, 
sewers, or other public improvements, ad- 
jacent to or in the vicinity of property owned 
by him and used primarily for residential 
purposes, which is assessed against him or 
for which he is otherwise legally liable as 
the owner of such property; 

„B) the term “improvement” means 
conservation, repair, restoration, rehabilita- 
tion, conversion, alteration, enlargement, or 
remodeling; and 

„) the term “financial institution” 
means a lender approved by the Commis- 
sioner as eligible for insurance under section 
2 or a mortgagee approved under section 
203 (b) (1). 

“(b) Section 220 (h) (2) () of such Act is 
amended by inserting before the semicolon 
at the end thereof the following: ‘, and be 
limited as required by paragraph (11)’. 
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“(c) Section 220(h) of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“*(11) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, no home improvement 
loan made in whole or in part for the 
purpose specified in clause (A)(ii) of the 
second sentence of paragraph (1) shall 
be insured under this subsection if such 
loan (or the portion thereof which is at- 
tributable to such purpose), when added 
to the aggregate principal balance of any 
outstanding loans insured under this sub- 
section or section 203(k) which were 
made to the same borrower for the pur- 
pose so specified (or the portion of such 
aggregate balance which is attributable to 
such purpose), would exceed $10,000.’ 


“Home improvement loans on property held 
under lease 

“Sec. 111. Section 220(h)(2)(vi) of the 
National Housing Act is amended by striking 
out ‘a period of not less than fifty years to 
run from the date of the loan’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘an expiration date in excess 
of five years later than the maturity date of 
the loan.’ 
“Private mortgagors under section 221(d) (3) 

“Sec. 112. Section 221(d)(3) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is further amended by 
inserting after ‘section’ in the matter pre- 
ceding clause (i) the following: ‘, or a 
mortgagor approved by the Commissioner 
which (A) as a condition of obtaining the 
insurance of a mortgage under this section, 
and prior to the submission of its applica- 
tion for such insurance, has entered into an 
agreement, in form and substance satisfac- 
tory to the Commissioner, to sell the prop- 
erty or project covered by such mortgage 
(upon its completion) to a private nonprofit 
corporation, association, or other mortgagor 
approved by the Commissioner at the actual 
cost of the property or project as certified 
pursuant to section 227, and (B) is regulated 
or supervised by the Commissioner, under a 
regulatory agreement or otherwise, as to 
rents, charges, and methods of operation in 
such form and in such manner as in the 
opinion of the Commissioner will effectuate 
the purposes of this section’. 


“Mortgage insurance for servicemen 


“Seo. 113. Section 222(b) of the National 
Housing Act is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘203(b) or 203 (1) in 
paragraph (1) and inserting in lieu thereof 
*203(b), 203(1), or 221 (d) (2),’; and 

“(2) by striking out ‘such principal obliga- 
tion shall not exceed $9,000’ in paragraph 
(2) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘or section 
221(d) (2) such principal obligation shall not 
exceed the maximum limits prescribed for 
such section’, 


“Private financing of sale of FHA-acquired 
properties 

“Sec, 114. Section 223(c) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out 
‘limitation upon eligibility contained in this 
title II’ and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: ‘limitations or requirements con- 
tained in this title upon the eligibility of the 
mortgage, upon the payment of insurance 
premiums, or upon the terms and conditions 
of insurance settlement and the benefits of 
the insurance to be included in such settle- 
ment (except that in any case the payment 
of insurance shall be in debentures)’. 


“Mortgage insurance for nonprofit nursing 
homes 
“Src. 115. Section 282(b)(1) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended by inserting 
after ‘proprietary facility’ the following: ‘or 
facility of a private nonprofit corporation or 
association’. 


“Experimenta? housing 


“Sec. 116. (a) Section 233 (a) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended by striking 
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out , in the case of moi es insured under 
subsection (b) (2) of this section,’. 

“(b) Section 233(b) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

b) To be eligible for insurance under 
this section, a mortgage shall meet the re- 
quirements of one of the other sections of 
this title; except that, in determining the ap- 
praised value or the replacement cost of the 
property in cases involving new construction 
or the estimated cost of repair and rehabilita- 
tion or improvement in cases involving ex- 
isting properties, the Commissioner's esti- 
mate may be based upon an estimate of the 
cost of replacing the property using compa- 
rable conventional design, materials, and con- 
struction, and any limitation upon the maxi- 
mum mortgage amount available to a non- 
occupant owner shall not, in the discretion 
of the Commissioner, be applicable to mort- 
gages insured under this section.’ 

“(c) Section 233 of such Act is further 
amended by striking out subsections (e) and 
(f) and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 
de) Any mortgagee under a mortgage 
insured under subsection (b) shall be en- 
titled to insurance benefits determined in the 
same manner as such benefits would be 
determined if such mortgage or loan were 
insured under the section of this title for 
which it otherwise would have been eligible 
except for the experimental feature of the 
property involved.’ 

“(d) Section 233 of such Act is further 
amended by redesignating subsections (g) 
and (h) as subsections (f) and (g), respec- 
tively, and by striking out ‘subsections (e) 
and (f)’ in the first sentence of the sub- 
section so redesignated as subsection (f) 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘subsection (e)’. 

“Mortgage insurance for condominiums 

“Sec. 117. (a) Section 234 of the National 
Housing Act is amended— 

“(1) by striking out the heading and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
FOR CONDOMINIUMS’; 

“(2) by striking out ‘structure’ each place 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘project’ (and by striking out ‘structures’ in 
the last sentence of subsection (c) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘projects’); 

63) by striking out ‘the term mortgage“ 
for the purposes of this section’ in sub- 
section (b) and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘the term “mortgage” for the purposes of 
subsection (c)’; 

“(4)(A) by striking out ‘this section’ 
each time it appears in subsection (c) and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘this subsection’; 

“(B) by striking out ‘under another sec- 
tion’ in the first sentence of subsection (c) 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘under any sec- 
tion’; 

“(5) by striking out ‘section 213’ each time 
it appears in subsection (c) and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘section 213(a) (1) and (2)’; 

“(6) by striking out the third sentence of 
subsection (c) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: ‘To be eligible for insurance 
pursuant to this subsection, a mortgage shall 
(A) involve a principal obligation in an 
amount not to exceed $30,000, and not to ex- 
ceed the sum of (i) 97 per centum of $15,- 
000 of the amount which the Commissioner 
estimates will be the appraised value of the 
family unit including common areas and fa- 
cilities as of the date the mortgage is ac- 
cepted for insurance, (ii) 90 per centum of 
such value in excess of $15,000 but not in 
excess of $20,000, and (iii) 80 per centum 
of such value in excess of $20,000, and (B) 
have a maturity satisfactory to the Com- 
missioner, but not to exceed, in any event, 
thirty-five years from the date of the be- 
ginning of amortization of the mortgage or 
three-fourths of the Commissioner's estimate 
of the remaining economic life of the project, 
whichever is the lesser.’; 

“(7) by redesignating subsection (d) as 
subsection (g), by redesignating subsections 
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(e) and (f) as subsections (i) and (J), re- 
after 


spectively, and by subsection 
(c) the following new subsections: 

d) In addition to individual mortgages 
insured under subsection (c), the Commis- 
sioner is authorized, in his discretion and 
under such terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe, to insure blanket mortgages (in- 
cluding advances on such mortgages during 
construction) which cover multifamily proj- 
ects to be constructed or rehabilitated in 
cases where the mortgage is held by a mort- 
gagor, approved by the Commissioner, 
which— 

(1) has certificated to the Commis- 
sioner, as a condition of obtaining the in- 
surance of a blanket mortgage under this 
subsection, that upon completion of the 
multifamily project covered by such mort- 
gage it intends to commit the ownership of 
the multifamily project to a plan of family 
unit ownership under which each family 
unit would be eligible for indiyidual mort- 
gage insurance under subsection (c) and will 
faithfully and diligently make and carry out 
all reasonable efforts to establish such plan 
of family unit ownership and to sell such 
family units to purchasers approved by the 
Commissioner; and 

“*(2) shall be regulated or restricted by 
the Commissioner as to rents, charges, capi- 
tal structure, rate of return, and methods of 
operation until the termination of all obli- 
gations of the Commissioner under the in- 
surance and during such further period of 
time as the Commissioner shall be the owner, 
holder, or reinsurer of the mortgage. The 
Commissioner may make such contracts with 
and acquire for not to exceed $100 such stock 
or interest in such mortgagor as he may 
deem necessary to render effective the regu- 
lation and restriction of such mortgagor. 
The stock or interest acquired by the Com- 
missioner shall be paid for out of the Apart- 
ment Unit Insurance Fund, and shall be re- 
deemed by the mortgagor at par at any time 
upon the request of the Commissioner after 
the termination of all obligations of the 
Commissioner under the insurance. 

e) To be eligible for insurance, a blan- 
ket mortgage on any multifamily project of 
a mortgagor of the character described in 
subsection (d) shall involve a principal obli- 
gation in an amount— 

“*(1) not to exceed $20,000,000, or not to 
exceed $25,000,000 if the mortgage is executed 
by a mortgagor regulated or supervised, un- 
der Federal or State law or by a political 
subdivision of a State or an agency thereof, 


as to rents, charges, and methods of opera- 


tion; 

2) not to exceed 90 per centum of the 
amount which the Commissioner estimates 
will be the replacement cost of the projects 
when the proposed physical improvements 
are completed; 

(3) not to exceed, for such part of the 
project as may be attributable to dwelling 
use (excluding exterior land improvements 
as defined by the Commissioner), $9,000 per 
family unit without a bedroom, $12,500 per 
family unit with one bedroom, $15,000 per 
family unit with two bedrooms, and $18,500 
per family unit with three or more bedrooms; 
except that as to projects to consist of eleva- 
tor-type structures the Commissioner may, 
in his discretion, increase the dollar amount 
limitations per family unit to not to exceed 
$10,500 per family unit without a bedroom, 
$15,000 per family unit with one bedroom, 
$18,000 per family unit with two bedrooms, 
and $22,500 per family unit with three or 
more bedrooms, as the case may be, to com- 
pensate for the higher costs incident to the 
construction of elevator-type structures of 
sound standards of construction and design; 
and except that the Commissioner may, by 
regulation, increase any of the foregoing 
dollar amount limitations contained in this 
paragraph by not to exceed 30 per centum 
in any geographical area where he finds that 
cost levels so require; and 
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“*(4) not to exceed an amount equal to 
the sum of the unit mortgage amounts de- 
termined under the provisions of subsection 
(c) assuming the mortgagor to be the owner 
and occupant of each family unit. 

„) Any blanket mortgage insured un- 
der subsection (d) shall provide for complete 
amortization by periodic payments within 
such term as the Commissioner may prescribe 
but not to exceed forty years from the begin- 
ning of amortization of the mortgage, and 
shall bear interest (exclusive of premium 
charges for insurance) at not to exceed 51⁄4 
per centum per annum on the amount of the 
principal obligation outstanding at any time. 
The Commissioner may consent to the re- 
lease of a part or parts of the mortgaged 
property from the lien of the blanket mort- 
gage upon such terms and conditions as he 
may prescribe and the blanket mortgage may 
provide for such release. The project covered 
by the blanket mortgage may include five or 
more family units and such commercial and 
community facilities as the Commissioner 
deems adequate to serve the occupants.’; 

“(8) by striking out ‘this section’ each 
time it appears in the subsection redesig- 
nated as subsection (g) by paragraph (7) of 
this subsection and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘subsection (e) of this section’; 

“(9) by imserting after the subsection re- 
designated as subsection (g) by paragraph 
(7) of this subsection the following new 
subsection: 

“*(h) The provisions of subsections (d), 
(e), (g), (h), (i), (j), (X), (), (m), (n), 
and (p) of section 207 shall be applicable to 
mortgages insured under subsection (d) of 
this section, except that all references to the 
Housing Insurance Fund, or Housing Fund, 
shall be construed to refer to the Apartment 
Unit Insurance Fund.; and 

“(10) by amending the subsection redes- 
ignated as subsection (j) by paragraph (7) 
of this subsection to read as follows: 

“*(j) The provisions of sections 225 and 
230 shall be applicable to the mi in- 
sured under subsection (c) of this section.’ 

“(b) Section 212(a) of such Act is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new sentence: ‘The provisions of this 
section shall also apply to the insurance of 
any mortgage under section 234(d).’ 

“(c) Section 227(a) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out ‘or (vii)’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘(vii)’, and by inserting before 
the semicolon at the end thereof , or (viii) 
under section 234(d)’. 


“Prepayment of mortgages by nonprofit edu- 
cational institutions 
“Sec. 118. Title V of the National Ho 


Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new section: 


“ “Prepayment of mortgages by nonprofit 

educational institutions 

“ ‘Sec. 517. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act, no adjusted premium 
charge shall be collected in connection with 
the payment in full, prior to maturity, of 
any mortgage insured under this Act, if the 
mortgagor certifies to the Commissioner that 
the loan was paid in full by or on behalf of 
a nonprofit educational institution which in- 
tends to use the property for educational 
purposes, 

“““(b) The Commissioner shall refund any 
adjusted premium charge collected subse- 
quent to July 1, 1962, and prior to the 
date of the enactment of the Housing Act of 
1964, in connection with the payment in 
full, prior to maturity, of any mortgage in- 
sured under this Act, if the mortgagor under 
such mo makes the certification pre- 
scribed by subsection (a).’ 


“Increase in number of units insurable 
under section 810 program 
“Sec. 119. Section 810(i) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out 
OxX——1232 
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‘five thousand dwelling units’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘ten thousand dwelling units’. 


“TITLE II—HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY AND 
HANDICAPPED 


“Housing for the elderly—Loan program 


“Sec. 201. Section 202(a) (4) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1959 is amended by striking out 
275,000,000“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
*$350,000,000’, 


“FHA section 221 housing for low- or mod- 
erate-income elderly persons 


“Sec. 202. Section 221(f) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: 
‘Any person sixty-two years of age or over 
shall be deemed to be a family within the 
meaning of the terms “family” and “fam- 
ilies” as those terms are used in this section.’ 


“Housing for the handicapped 


“Src. 208. (a) (1) The heading of title II 
of the Housing Act of 1959 is amended by 
striking out ‘HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘HOUSING FOR 
THE ELDERLY OR HANDICAPPED’. 

“(2) Section 202 of such Act is amended— 

“(A) by striking out ‘elderly families and 
elderly persons’ wherever it appears in sub- 
sections (a) (1), (a) (2), and (e) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof in each instance ‘elderly 
or handicapped families’; 

“(B) by amending subsection (d)(1) to 
read as follows: 

“*(1) The term housing” means struc- 
tures suitable for dwelling use by elderly or 
handicapped families which are (A) new 
structures, or (B) provided by rehabilitation, 
alteration, conversion, or improvement of 
existing structures which are otherwise in- 
adequate for proposed dwelling use by such 
families.’; 

“(C) by striking out the first sentence of 
subsection (d) (4) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: The term “elderly or 
handicapped families” means families which 
consist of two or more persons and the head 
of which (or his spouse) is sixty-two years of 
age or over or is handicapped, and such term 
also means a single person who is sixty-two 
years of age or over or is handicapped. A 
person shall be considered handicapped if 
such person is determined, pursuant to regu- 
lations issued by the Administrator, to have 
a physical impairment which (A) is expected 
to be of long-continued and indefinite dura- 
tion, (B) substantially impedes his ability to 
live independently, and (C) is of such a na- 
ture that such ability could be improved by 
more suitable housing conditions,’; 

“(D) by inserting before the period at the 
end of subsection (d) (7) the following: ‘or 
rehabilitation, alteration, conversion, or im- 
provement of existing structures’; and 

“(E) by amending subsection (d)(8) to 
read as follows: 

“*(8) The term “related facilities” means 
(A) new structures suitable for use by elderly 
or handicapped families as cafeterias or din- 
ing halls, community rooms or buildings, 
workshops, or infirmaries or other inpatient 
or outpatient health facilities, or other es- 
sential service facilities, and (B) structures 
suitable for the above uses provided by re- 
habilitation, alteration, conversion, or im- 
provement of existing structures which are 
otherwise inadequate for such uses.’ 

“(b) The last sentence of section 221(f) 
of the National Housing Act (as added by 
section 202 of this Act) is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘person sixty-two years of age or 
over’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘person 
who is sixty-two years of age or over, or who 
is a handicapped within the meaning 
of section 202 of the Housing Act of 1959,’. 

„e) Section 231 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

„) Notwithstanding any of the provi- 
sions of this section, the housing provided 
under this section may include family units 
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which are specially designed for the use and 
occupancy of any person or family qualify- 
ing as a handicapped family as defined in 
section 202 of the Housing Act of 1959, and 
such special facilities as the Commissioner 
deems adequate to serve handicapped fam- 
ilies (as so defined). The Commissioner may 
also prescribe procedures to secure to such 
families preference or priority of opportunity 
to rent the living units specially designed for 
their use and occupancy.’ 

“(d) The second sentence of section 2(2) 
of the United States Housing Act of 1937 (as 
amended by section 401 (a) of this Act) is 
amended by inserting after ‘and includes’ 
the following: ‘a single person who is handi- 
capped within the meaning of section 202 
of the Housing Act of 1959 or who is’. 

“(e) Section 207 of the Housing Act of 
1961 (as amended by section 407 of this Act) 
is further amended by inserting before the 
period at the end of the first sentence the 
following: ‘and of demonstrating the types of 
housing and the means of providing hous- 
ing that will assist low income persons or 
families who qualify as handicapped families 
as defined in section 202 of the Housing Act 
of 1959’, 


“TITLE II—URBAN RENEWAL 
“Capital grant authorization 


“Sec. 301. Section 103(b) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by striking out ‘not 
to exceed $4,000,000,000’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof not to exceed $4,600,000,000’. 


“Code enforcement 


“Sec. 302. (a) The first sentence of sec- 
tion 110(c) of the Housing Act of 1949 is 
amended by inserting after ‘or rehabilitation 
or conservation in an urban renewal area, 
the following: ‘or a program of code enforce- 
ment in an urban renewal area’. 

“(b) (1) Paragraph (5) of the second sen- 
tence of section 110(c) of such Act is amend- 
ed (1) by striking out ‘a program of’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘pi of code 
enforcement or’, and (2) by adding before 
the semicolon at the end of such paragraph 
the following: ‘: Provided, That no program 
of code enforcement shall be included as part 
of an urban renewal project unless the local- 
ity shall agree to increase its total expendi- 
tures with respect to code enforcement, dur- 
ing the period such project is under contract 
for a loan or capital grant, by an amount 
equal to the required local grants-in-aid 
with respect to the code enforcement in- 
cluded as part of such project’. 

“(2) Any contract for a capital grant under 
title I of the Housing Act of 1949 executed 
prior to the date of the enactment of this 
Act may be amended to incorporate the pro- 
visions of paragraph (1) for costs incurred 
on or after such date. 

“(c) Section 101(c) of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: ‘Commen: three years from 
the date of the enactment of the Housing Act 
of 1964, no workable will be certi- 
fied or recertified unless the locality has had 
in effect for at least six months prior to such 
certification or recertification a minimum 
standards housing code, related but not lim- 
ited to health, sanitation, and occupancy 
requirements, which is deemed adequate by 
the Administrator; and unless the Adminis- 
trator is satisfied that the locality is carry- 
ing out an effective program of enforcement 
to achieve compliance with such housing 
code.’ 


“Relocation of displacees from urban renewal 
areas 


“Sec. 303. (a) (1) Section 105(c) of the 
Housing Act of 1949 is amended by striking 
and in- 


out ‘families’ wherever it aj 
‘individuals and 


serting in lieu thereof 
families’. 

“(2) The requirement imposed by the 
amendments made by paragraph (1) shall 
not be applicable to any project receiving 
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Federal recognition prior to the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 

“(b) Section 105(c) of such Act is further 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof the following ‘: Provided, 
That the Administrator shall issue rules and 
regulations to aid in implementing the re- 
quirements of this subsection and in other- 
wise achieving the objectives of this title 
which shall require that there be established, 
at the earliest practicable time, for each 
urban renewal project involving the displace- 
ment of families, individuals, or business con- 
cerns occupying property in an urban re- 
newal area, a relocation assistance program 
which shall include such measures, facilities, 
and services as may be necessary or appropri- 
ate in order (1) to determine the needs of 
such families, individuals, and business con- 
cerns for relocation assistance, (2) to provide 
information and assistance to aid in reloca- 
tion and otherwise minimize the hardships 
of displacement, and (3) to assure the neces- 
sary coordination of relocation activities with 
other project activities and other planned or 
proposed governmental actions in the com- 
munity which may affect the carrying out of 
the relocation program’, 

„(e) Section 114(e) of such Act (as added 
by section 306 of this Act and redesignated 
by section 317 of this Act) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: ‘Such regulations shall include 
provisions to assure that relocation pay- 
ments, as authorized by this section, shall 
be made as promptly as possible to all fami- 
lies, individuals, business concerns, and non- 
profit organizations found to be eligible for 
such payments by reason of their having 
been displaced from property in the urban 
renewal area, without regard to any subse- 
quent proceedings, determinations, or events 
relating to such property which do not bear 
upon whether such displacement in fact oc- 
curred.’ 

„d) Section 8(b) of the Small Business 
Act is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘and’ at the end of 
paragraph (12); 

“(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (13) and inserting in lieu there- 
of ; and’; and 

“(3) by adding after paragraph (13) the 
following new paragraph: 

“*(14) to provide at the earliest practi- 
cable time such information and assistance 
as may be appropriate, including informa- 
tion concerning eligibility for loans under 
section 7(b) (3), to local public agencies (as 
defined in section 110(h) of the Housing Act 
of 1949) and to small-business concerns to 
be displaced by federally aided urban re- 
newal projects in order to assist such small- 
business concerns in reestablishing their 
operations.’ 


“Disposal of land for low- and moderate- 
income housing 

“Sec. 304. Subsections (a) and (b) of sec- 
tion 107 of the Housing Act of 1949 are 
amended to read as follows: 

„a) Upon approval of the Administrator 
and subject to such conditions as he may 
determine to be in the public interest, any 
real property held as part of an urban re- 
newal project may be made available to (1) 
a limited dividend corporation, nonprofit 
corporation or association, cooperative, or 
public body or agency, or (2) a purchaser 
who would be eligible for a m ge insured 
under section 221(d)(4) of the National 
Housing Act, for purchase at fair value for 
use by such purchaser in the provision of 
new or rehabilitated rental or cooperative 
housing for occupancy by families or indi- 
viduals of moderate income, 

“*(b) When it appears in the public inter- 
est that real property acquired as part of an 
urban renewal project should be used in 
whole or in part for a low-rent housing 
project assisted under the United States 
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Housing Act of 1937, or under a State or 
local program found by the Administrator 
to have the same general purposes as the 
Federal program under such Act, the prop- 
erty shall be made available to the public 
housing agency undertaking the low-rent 
housing project at a price equal to its fair 
value, as determined in accordance with sub- 
section (a), and such amount shall be in- 
cluded as part of the development cost of 
such low-rent housing project: Provided, 
That the local contribution in the form of 
tax exemption or tax remission required by 
section 10(h) of such Act, or by analogous 
provisions in legislation authorizing such 
State or local program, with respect to the 
low-rent housing project into which such 
property was incorporated on or after Sep- 
tember 23, 1959, shall (if covered by a con- 
tract which, in the determination of the 
Public Housing Commissioner, will assure 
that such local contribution will be made 
during the entire period that the project is 
used as low-rent housing within the mean- 
ing of such Act, or by provisions found by 
the Administrator to give equivalent assur- 
ance in the case of State or local programs) 
be accepted as a local grant-in-aid equal in 
amount, as determined by the Administrator, 
to one-half (or one-third in the case of an 
urban renewal project ona three-fourths 
capital grant basis) of the difference between 
the cost of such property (including costs of 
land, clearance, site improvements, and a 
share, prorated on an area basis, of admin- 
istrative, interest, and other project costs) 
and its sales prices, and shall be considered 
a local grant-in-aid furnished in a form oth- 
er than cash within the meaning of section 
110d) of this Act.’ 


“Rehabilitation of property in urban renewal 
areas 


“Sec. 305. Section 110(c) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by adding immediate- 
ly after and below paragraph (7) the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“ ‘Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this title, no contract shall be entered into 
for any loan or capital grant under this title 
for any project which provides for demoli- 
tion and removal of buildings and improve- 
ments unless the Administrator determines 
that the objectives of the urban renewal plan 
could not be achieved through rehabilitation 
of the project area.’ 


“Relocation payments to displaced persons 
and businesses 


“Sec, 306. (a) Title I of the Housing Act 
of 1949 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


“ ‘Relocation 


“Sec, 114. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this title, an urban renewal 
project may include the making of payments 
as prescribed in this section to displaced indi- 
viduals, families, business concerns, and non- 
profit organizations; and any contract for 
financial assistance under this title shall 
provide that the capital grant otherwise 
payable for the project shall be increased 
by an amount equal to such payments and 
that no part of the amount of such payments 
shall be required to be contributed as part 
of the local grant-in-aid. As used in this 
section, “displaced” refers to displacement 
from an urban renewal area made necessary 
by (1) the acquisition of real property by a 
local public agency or by any other public 
body, (2) code enforcement activities under- 
taken in connection with an urban renewal 
project, or (3) a program of voluntary re- 
habilitation of buildings or other improve- 
ments in accordance with an urban renewal 

lan. 
k “*(b) A local public agency may pay to 
any displaced business concern or nonprofit 
tion— 

“*(1) its reasonable and necessary mov- 

ing expenses and any actual direct losses of 
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property except goodwill or profit (which are 
incurred on and after August 7, 1956, and 
for which reimbursement or compensation is 
not otherwise made): Provided, That such 
payment shall not exceed $3,000 (or, if great- 
er, the total certified actual moving ex- 
penses); and 

2) an additional $1,000 in the case of a 
private business concern with average annual 
net earnings of less than $10,000 per year 
which (A) was doing business in a location 
in the urban renewal area on the date of local 
approval of the urban renewal plan (or of 
acquisition of the real property under the 
third sentence of section 102(a)), (B) is 
displaced on or after January 27, 1964, and 
(C) is not part of an enterprise having es- 
tablishments outside the urban renewal 
area. 

e) (i) A local public agency may pay to 
any displaced individual or family his or its 
reasonable and necessary moving expenses 
and any actual direct losses of property 
(which are incurred on and after August 7, 
1956, and for which reimbursement or com- 
pensation is not otherwise made): Provided, 
That such payment shall not exceed $200: 
And provided further, That the Administra- 
tor may authorize payment to individuals 
and families of fixed amounts (not to exceed 
$200 in any case) in lieu of their respective 
reasonable and necessary moving expenses 
and actual direct losses of property. 

“*(2) A local public agency may pay (in 
addition to any amount under paragraph 
(1)), to or on behalf of any displaced in- 
dividual or family, the monthly rental (or 
mortgage payment) required for the dwelling 
accommodations in which such individual or 
family is relocated during the first three 
months (after displacement) for which such 
rental (or payment) is due; except that no 
amount in excess of $200 shall be paid under 
this paragraph to or on behalf of any dis- 
placed individual or family, and payments 
under this paragraph shall be available only 
in the case of individuals and families dis- 
placed on or after January 27, 1964. 

d) The Administrator is authorized to 
establish such rules and regulations as he 
may deem appropriate in carrying out the 
provisions of this section.’ 

“(b) Any contract with a local public 
agency which was executed under title I of 
the Housing Act of 1949 before the date of 
the enactment of this Act may be amended 
to provide for payments authorized by sec- 
tion 114 of the Housing Act of 1949. 

“(c) Section 106 of the Housing Act of 
5 is amended by striking out subsection 
“Incentives for local realty tax abatement for 

section 221(d) (3) projects 

“Src. 307. Section 110(d) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by striking out ‘and 
(3)’ and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: ‘(3) the amount of any abatement of 
realty taxes granted by appropriate author- 
ity in reduction of realty taxes, which would, 
except for such abatement, be payable by a 
project the mortgage on which is insured 
under section 221 of the National Housing 
Act and bears an interest rate fixed pursuant 
to the proviso in section 221(d)(5) of such 
Act; and (4) “. 

“Rehabilitation loans 

“Sec. 308. (a) To assist rehabilitation in an 
urban renewal area and thereby reduce the 
need for demolition and removal of struc- 
tures; the Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator is hereby authorized, through 
the utilization of local public and private 
agencies where feasible, to make loans as 
herein provided to the owners or tenants of 
property in such area to finance rehabilita- 
tion required to make the property conform 
to applicable code requirements or to carry 
out the objectives of the urban renewal plan 
for the area. No loan shall be made under 
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this section unless the Administrator finds 
(1) that the applicant is unable to secure 
the necessary funds from other sources upon 
reasonable terms and conditions, and (2) 
the loan is an acceptable risk taking into 
consideration the need for the rehabilitation, 
the security available for the loan, and the 
ability of the applicant to repay the loan. 

“(b) For the purposes of this section— 

“(1) the term ‘rehabilitation’ means the 
improvement or repair of a structure or fa- 
cilities in connection with a structure, and 
may include the provision of such sanitary 
or other facilities as are required by appli- 
cable codes or the urban renewal plan to be 
provided by the owner or tenant of the prop- 
erty; 
22 the term urban renewal area’ means 
a slum area or a blighted, deteriorated, or 
deteriorating area as defined in section 110 
(a) of the Housing Act of 1949; 

“(3) the term ‘tenant’ means a person or 
organization who is occupying a structure 
under a lease having a period to run at the 
time a rehabilitation loan is made under 
this section of not less than the term of the 
loan; and 

4) the term ‘Administrator’ means the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator. 

“(c) A rehabilitation loan made under this 
section shall be subject to the following 
limitations: 

“(1) The loan shall be subject to such 
terms and conditions as may be prescribed 
by the Administrator. 

“(2) The term of the loan may not exceed 
fifteen years or three-fourths of the remain- 
ing economic life of the structure after re- 
habilitation, whichever is less. 

“(3) The loan shall bear interest at such 
rate as the Administrator determines to be 
appropriate but not to exceed 3 per centum 
per annum of the amount of the principal 
outstanding at any time, and the Adminis- 
trator may prescribe such other charges as 
he finds necessary, including service charges 
and appraisal, inspection, and other fees. 

“(4) The amount of the loan may not 
exceed— 

“(A) in the case of residential property, 
the amount of a loan which could be insured 
by the Federal Housing Commissioner under 
section 220(h) of the National Housing Act; 
and 


„B) in the case of nonresidential prop- 
erty, $50,000, or the cost of rehabilitation, or 
an amount which when added to any out- 
standing indebtedness related to the prop- 
erty securing the loan creates a total out- 
standing indebtedness that exceeds the 
amount of a loan which the Administrator 
determines could be reasonably secured by a 
first mortgage on the property. 

“(5) A loan shall be secured as determined 
by the Administrator. 

“(d) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated not to exceed $50,000,000 which shall 
constitute a revolving fund to be used by 
the Administrator in carrying out this sec- 
tion. 

“(e) In the performance of, and with re- 
spect to, the functions, powers, and duties 
vested in him by this section, the Adminis- 
trator shall have (in addition to any author- 
ity otherwise vested in him) the functions, 
powers, and duties set forth in section 402 of 
the Housing Act of 1950 (except subsection 
(e) (2)). 

„) The Administrator is authorized to 
delegate to or use as his agent any local 
public or private agency or organization to 
the extent he determines appropriate and 
desirable to carry out the objectives of this 
section in the area involved. 

“(g) The Administrator is authorized to is- 
sue such rules and regulations and impose 
such requirements and conditions (in addi- 
tion to those specified in this section) as 
he determines to be desirable to carry out 
the objectives of this section, including lim- 
itations on the amount of a loan and restric- 
tions on the use of the property involved. 
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“Self-help programs for community 
improvement 

“Sec. 309. Section 101(d) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by inserting im- 
mediately after “local urban renewal pro- 
grams” the following: “(including rehabili- 
tation projects requiring no additional as- 
sistance under this title or self-liquidating 
redevelopment projects)”. 

“Urban renewal demonstration program 

“SEc. 310. Section 314 of the Housing Act 
of 1954 is amended— 

“(1) by inserting ‘(a)’ after 314. at the 
beginning of the section; 

“(2) by inserting before the period at the 
end of the second sentence the following: 
‘, but such a grant may in addition cover 
the full cost of writing and publishing the 
reports on such activities and undertakings’; 

“(3) by inserting ‘activities and’ before 
‘undertakings’ in the third sentence; 

“(4) by striking out the fourth and fifth 
sentences; and 

“(5) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsections: 

“*(b) The Administrator is further au- 
thorized to pay for the cost of (1) writing 
and publishing reports on activities and un- 
dertakings financed by grants made under 
this section, as well as reports on similar 
activities and undertakings, not so financed, 
which are of significant value in furthering 
the purposes of this section, and (2) writing 
and publishing summaries and other in- 
formational material on such reports. 

„e) The aggregate amount of grants 
made under subsection (a), and other costs 
incurred pursuant to subsection (b), shall 
not exceed $10,000,000 and shall be payable 
from the grant funds provided under and 
authorized by section 103(b) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949. The Administrator may 
make advance or progress payments on 
account of any contract entered into pur- 
suant to this section, notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 3648 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended.’ 

“Urban and regional planning grants 

“Sec. 311. (a) Section 701(a) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954 is amended by striking out 
‘resulting from rapid urbanization’ in clause 
(B) of paragraph (1). 

“(b) Section 701 (a) 
amended— 

“(1) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (5) and inserting in lieu there- 
of a semicolon; and 

“(2) by adding after paragraph (5) the 
following new paragraph: 

“*(6) metropolitan and regional planning 
agencies, with the approval of the State 
planning agency or (in States where no such 
planning agency exists) of the Governor of 
the State, for the provision of planning as- 
sistance within the metropolitan area or 
region to cities, other municipalities, coun- 
ties, groups of adjacent communities, or In- 
dian reservations described in clauses (A), 
(B), (C), and (D) of paragraph (1); and’, 

“Planning grant authorization 

“SEC. 312. Section 701(b) of the Housing 
Act of 1954 is amended by striking out 875, 
000,000" in the last sentence and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘$105,000,000.’ 

“Planning grants for Indian reservations 

“Sec. 313. (a) Section 701(a) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954 is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘and’ at the end of 
clause (B) of paragraph (1); 

“(2) by inserting ‘, and (D) Indian res- 
ervations’ before the semicolon at the end of 
paragraph (1); and 

“(8) by adding after ph (6) (as 
added by section 311(b) of this Act) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 


of such Act is 
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or other agency or instrumentality is em- 
powered to provide planning assistance under 
clause (D) of paragraph (1).’ 

“(b) Section 701(d) of such Act is 
amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘and urban regions’ 
in the first sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘urban regions, and Indian reserva- 
tions’; and 

“(2) by inserting the following after ‘In- 
strumentalities’ in the second sentence: ‘, 
and Indian tribal bodies,’. 


“Eligibility of counties for planning 
assistance 


“Sec. 314. Section 701 (a) of the Housing 
Act of 1954 is amended by striking out clause 
(A) of paragraph (1) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: ‘(A) cities and other 
municipalities having a population of less 
than 50,000 according to the latest decennial 
census, and counties without regard to pop- 
ulation: Provided, That grants shall be made 
under this paragraph for planning assistance 
to counties having a population of 50,000 or 
more, according to the latest decennial cen- 
sus, which are within metropolitan areas, 
only if (i) the Administrator finds that 
planning and plans for such county will be 
coordinated with the program of compre- 
hensive planning, if any, which is being car- 
ried out for the metropolitan area of which 
the county is a part, and (ii) the aggregate 
amount of the grants made subject to this 
proviso does not exceed 15 per centum of the 
aggregate amount appropriated, -after the 
date of enactment of the Housing Act of 
1964, for the purposes of this section, 


“Planning problems resulting from treaties 
or other international agreements 


“Sec. 315. Section 701 (a) (4) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“*(4) official governmental planning agen- 
cies for areas where (A) urban planning 
problems have resulted or are expected to re- 
sult from the implementation of a Federal 
treaty or other international agreement or 
understanding, or (B) rapid urbanization has 
resulted or is expected to result from the 
establishment or rapid and substantial ex- 
pansion of a Federal installation;’. 


“Small Business Administration loans 


“Sec. 316. Section 7(b)(3) of the Small 
Business Act is amended by inserting before 
the period at the end thereof the following: 
; and the purposes of a loan made pursuant 
to this paragraph may, in the discretion of 
the Administration, include the purchase or 
construction of other premises whether or 
not the borrower owned the premises from 
which it was displaced’. 


“Relocation payments in cases of property 
affected by coal mine subsidence or under- 
ground mine fires 


“SEc. 317. (a) Section 114 of the Housing 
Act of 1949 (as added by section 306 of this 
Act) is amended by redesignating subsection 
(d) as subsection (e), and by inserting after 
subsection (c) the following new subsection: 

d) In any case in which property owned 
by an individual, family, business concern, 
or nonprofit organization has been rendered 
partially or wholly unusable on account of 
the subsidence or collapse of underlying coal 
mines, or because of an underground mine 
fire or fires, relocation payments under this 
section may include (in addition to any 
amounts payable under subsection (b) or 
(c)) an amount equal to the difference be- 
tween (1) the actual market value which 
such property would have if the diminution 
in its value occasioned by such subsidence or 
collapse or fire were ignored, and (2) the 
price paid for the acquisition of such prop- 
erty by the local public agency.’ 

“(b) The first sentence of section 114(a) of 
such Act (as so added) is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘organizations’ and all that follows 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
‘organizations, Any contract for financial 
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assistance under this title shall provide that 
no part of the amount of such payments 
(except such payments made pursuant to 
subsection (d)) shall be required to be con- 
tributed as a local grant-in-aid, and that the 
capital grant otherwise payable for the proj- 
ect shall be increased by an amount equal to 
(1) any of such payments made pursuant to 
subsection (b) or (c), plus (2) any of such 
payments made pursuant to subsection (d), 
reduced by the amount of the local grants- 
in-aid applicable to such payments.’ 

„(%) Any contract with a local public 
agency which was executed under title I of 
the Housing Act of 1949 before the date of 
the enactment of this Act may be amended 
to provide for payments authorized by the 
amendments made by this section so long as 
the project involved has not yet been com- 
pleted on such date. 

“(d) Section 15(8) of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 (as added by section 406 
of this Act) is amended by striking out ‘sec- 
tion 114 (b) or (c)’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘section 114 (b), (c), or (d)’. 


“TITLE IV—HOUSING FOR LOW-INCOME 
FAMILIES 


“Eligibility of displaced individuals for low- 
rent public housing 


“Sec. 401. (a) Section 2(2) of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 is amended to 
read as follows: 

2) The term “families of low income” 
means families (including elderly and dis- 
placed families) who are in the lowest in- 
come group and who cannot afford to pay 
enough to cause private enterprises in their 
locality or metropolitan area to build an 
adequate supply of decent, safe, and sani- 

dwellings for their use. The term 
“families” includes families consisting of a 
single person in the case of elderly families 
and displaced families, and includes the re- 
member of a tenant family. The 
term “elderly families” means families whose 
heads (or their spouses), or whose sole mem- 
bers, have attained the age at which an 
individual may elect to receive an old-age 
insurance benefit under title II of the Social 
Security Act or are under a disability as de- 
fined in section 223 of that Act. The term 
“displaced families” means families dis- 
placed by urban renewal or other govern- 
mental action.’ 

“(b) Section 10(g)(2) of such Act is 
amended by striking out ‘those displaced 
by urban renewal or other governmental ac- 
tion’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘displaced 
families’. 

“(c) Section 15 (7) (b) of such Act is 
amended by striking out ‘family displaced by 
urban renewal or other governmental action’ 
in clause (li) and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘displaced family’. 

“Additional subsidy for urban renewal and 
low-rent housing displacees 

“Sec, 402. Section 10(a) of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 is amended by 
inserting before the period at the end of the 
third sentence the following: ‘: Provided fur- 
ther, That such an additional payment may 
also be made, on the same terms and condi- 
tions and subject to the same limitations, 
with respect to a unit occupied on the last 
day of the project fiscal year by a displaced 
family if such family was displaced by an 
urban renewal or low-rent housing project 
on or after January 27, 1964, and if and to 
the extent that the rental of such unit was 
less than the rental which, in the determina- 
tion of the Authority based on average or 
estimated project rentals, would have been 
established in leasing the unit to another 
family which was neither an elderly family 
nor similarly displaced’. 

“Inerease in authorization for annual con- 
tributions 


“Src, 408, Section 10(e) of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 is amended by 
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inserting immediately after ‘per annum,’ the 
following: ‘which limit shall be increased by 
$27,000,000 on the date of the enactment of 
the Housing Act of 1964,’. 


“Payments in lieu of taxes by local housing 
authorities; local contributions 

“Sec. 404. Section 10(h) of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 is amended by 
striking out all that follows the first colon 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
‘Provided, That, with respect to any such 
project which is not exempt from all real and 
personal property taxes levied or imposed by 
the State, city, county, or other political sub- 
divisions, such contract shall provide, in lieu 
of the requirement for tax exemption and 
payments in lieu of taxes, that no annual 
contributions by the Authority shall be made 
available for such project unless and until 
the State, city, county, or other political sub- 
divisions in which such project is situated 
shall contribute, in the form of cash or tax 
remission, the amount by which the taxes 
paid with respect to the project exceed 10 
per centum of the annual shelter rents 
charged in such project: Provided further, 
That, prior to execution of the contract for 
annual contributions the public housing 
agency shall, in the case of a tax-exempt 
project, notify the governing body of the 
locality of its estimate of the annual amount 
of such payments in lieu of taxes and of 
the amount of taxes which would be levied if 
the property were privately owned, or, in the 
case where the project is taxed, its estimate 
of the annual amount of the local cash con- 
tribution, and shall thereafter include the 
actual amounts of such payments or contri- 
butions in its annual report. Contracts for 
annual contributions entered into prior to 
the effective date of the Housing Act of 1964 
may be amended in accordance with the first 
sentence of this subsection.’ 


“Relocation of families and individuals 
displaced from project sites 

“Sec. 405. (a) Section 15(7)(b) of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937 1s 
amended by striking out ‘and’ before ‘(il)’, 
and by inserting before the period at the 
end thereof the following: ‘; and (iii) unless 
the public housing agency has demonstrated 
to the satisfaction of the Authority that 
there is a feasible method for the temporary 
relocation of the displaced families from the 
project site, and that there are or are being 
provided, in the project area or in other 
areas not generally less desirable in regard to 
public utilities and public and commercial 
facilities and at rents or prices within the 
financial means of such displaced families, 
decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings equal 
in number to the number of and available 
to such displaced families and reasonably ac- 
cessible to their places of employment’. 

“(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall not be applicable to any project 
for which an application for preliminary loan 
has been approved by the local governing 
body prior to the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 


“Relocation payments 


“Sec. 406. Section 15 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“*(8) The Authority may authorize the 
cost of relocation payments made by public 
housing agencies to be included with the de- 
velopment or acquisition cost of any project 
for purposes of determining the amount of 
loans and annual contributions authorized 
to be made with respect to such project un- 
der sections 9 and 10, but such costs shall 
be separately stated as relocation costs and 
shall be excluded from any amounts on 
which the computation of annual contribu- 
tions is based for purposes of determining 
the amount of local contributions required 
with respect to such project under section 10 
(h). For purposes of this paragraph, a relo- 
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cation payment” is a payment (i) which is 
made to an individual, family, business con- 
cern, or nonprofit organization displaced on 
or after January 27, 1964, from a low-rent 
housing project site as a result of the acquisi- 
tion of real property by a public housing 
agency, (ii) which is not otherwise author- 
ized under any Federal law, and (ili) which 
is made only on such terms and conditions, 
and subject to such limitations, as are au- 
thorized (as of the time such payment is ap- 
proved) under section 114 (b) or (c) of the 
Housing Act of 1949 for relocation payments 
made to individuals, families, business con- 
cerns, or nonprofit organizations, as the case 
may be.’ 
“Low-income housing demonstration pro- 
gram authorization 

“Sec. 407. Section 207 of the Housing Act 
of 1961 is amended by striking out 66. 
000,000" and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘$10,000,000’. 

“TITLE V—RURAL HOUSING 


“Extension of senior citizens rental housing 
insurance program 


“Sec. 501. Section 515(b) (5) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 is amended by striking out 
‘September 30, 1964 and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘September 30, 1965’. 


“Rural housing direct loan program 


“Sec. 502. (a) Section 511 of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by striking out ‘$700,- 
000,000“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
8850, 000, 000˙. 

“(b) Section 502 6a) of such Act is 
amended by inserting after ‘a loan may be 
made by the Secretary to said applicant’ the 
following: ‘, In a principal amount not ex- 
ceeding $15,000,’. 


“Definition of domestic farm labor 
“Sec. 503. Section 514(f) (3) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 is amended to read as fol- 


3) The term “domestic farm labor“ 
means persons who receive a substantial por- 
tion (as determined by the Secretary) of 
their incomes as laborers on farms situated 
in the United States and either (A) are citi- 
zens of the United States or (B) reside in 
the United States after being legally ad- 
mitted for permanent residence therein.’ 


“TITLE VI—FEDERAL-STATE TRAINING PROGRAMS 
“Findings and purpose 


“Sec. 601, (a) The Congress finds that the 
rapid expansion of the Nation's urban areas 
and urban population has caused severe 
problems in urban and suburban develop- 
ment and created a national need to (1) 
provide special training in skills needed for 
economic and efficient community develop- 
ment and (2) support research in new or 
improved methods of dealing with commu- 
nity development problems. 

“(b) It is the purpose of this title to assist 
and encourage the States, in cooperation 
with public or private universities and col- 
leges and urban centers, to (1) organize, 
initiate, develop, and expand programs 
which will provide special t: in skills 
needed for economic and efficient community 
development to those technical and profes- 
sional people who are, or are likely to be, 
employed by a governmental or public body 
which has responsibilities for community de- 
velopment; and (2) support State and local 
research that is needed in connection with 
housing programs and needs, public improve- 
ment programing, code problems, efficient 
land use, urban transportation, and similar 
community development problems. 

“Matching grants to States 

“Sec. 602. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
this title and in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by him, the Administrator may 
make matching grants to States to assist in— 

“(1) organizing, initiating, developing, or 
expanding programs to provide special train- 
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ing in skills needed for economic and efficient 
community development to those technical 
and professional people who are, or are likely 
to be, employed by a governmental or public 
body which has responsibilities for com- 
munity development; and 

“(2) supporting State and local research 
that is needed in connection with housing 
programs and needs, public improvement 
programing, code problems, efficient land 
use, urban transportation, and similar com- 
munity development problems, and collect- 
ing, collating, and publishing statistics and 
information relating to such research. 

“(b) No grants may be made to a State 
under this title unless the Administrator 
has approved a plan for the State which— 

“(1) sets forth the proposed use of the 
funds and the objectives to be accomplished; 

“(2) explains the method by which the 
required amounts from non-Federal sources 
will be obtained; 

“(3) provides such fiscal control and fund 
accounting procedures as may be reasonably 
necessary to assure proper disbursement of, 
and accounting for, Federal funds paid to the 
State under this title; 

“(4) designates an officer or agency of the 
State government who has responsibility and 
authority for the administration of a state- 
wide research and training program as the 
officer or agency with responsibility and au- 
thority for the execution of the State pro- 
gram under this title; and 

“(5) provides that such officer or agency 
will make such reports to the Administrator, 
in such form, and containing such informa- 
tion, as may be reasonably necessary to en- 
able the Administrator to perform his duties 
under this title. 

“(c) No grant may be made under this 
title for any use unless an amount at least 
equal to such grant is made available from 
non-Federal sources for the same purpose 
and for concurrent use. 

“(d) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated for grants under this title, without 
fiscal year limitation, not to exceed $10,- 
000,000. 

“State limit 

“Sec. 608. Not more than 10 per centum of 
the total amount authorized to be appropri- 
ated by section 602(d) may be used for mak- 
ing grants to any one State. 

“Technical assistance, studies, and publica- 
tion of information 

“Sec. 604. In order to carry out the purpose 
of this title, the Administrator is authorized 
to provide technical assistance to State and 
local governmental or public bodies and to 
undertake such studies and publish and dis- 
tribute such information, either directly or 
by contract, as he shall determine to be 
desirable. Nothing contained in this title 
shall limit any authority of the Adminis- 
trator under any other provision of law. 


“Miscellaneous 

“Src. 605. (a) As used in this title, the term 
‘State’ means any State of the United States, 
the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands; and 
the term ‘Administrator’ means the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator. 

“(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary for ad- 
ministrative and other expenses in carrying 
out this title. 

“TITLE VII—COMMUNITY FACILITIES 
“Public facility loans 

“Sec. 701. (a) Section 202(a) of the Hous- 
ing Amendments of 1955 is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘instrumentalities of States’ in clause 
(1) of the first sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘instrumentalities of one or more 
States’, and by striking out ‘in the same 
State’ in such clause and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘of one or more States’. 
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“(b) Section 202 (b) (4) of such Amend- 
ments is amended by inserting ‘(A)’ before 
‘to any municipality’ in the first sentence, 
and by striking out everything in such sen- 
tence after ‘most recent decennial census, 
or’ and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: ‘(B) to any public agency or instru- 
mentality serving one or more municipali- 
ties, political subdivisions, or unincorporated 
areas in one or more States, unless each mu- 
nicipality, political subdivision, and unin- 
corporated area to be served by the specific 
public work or facility for which assistance is 
sought under this section has a population 
less than the applicable figures under clause 
(A) according to such census.’ 


“Advances for public works planning 


“Sec. 702. (a) Section 702(e) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“*(e) In order to provide moneys for ad- 
vances in accordance with this section, the 
Administrator is hereby authorized to estab- 
lish a revolving fund which shall comprise 
(1) all moneys heretofore or hereafter appro- 
priated pursuant to this section. together 
with all repayments and other receipts here- 
tofore or hereafter received in connection 
with advances made under this section, and 
(2) all repayments and other receipts re- 
ceived after June 30, 1964, and all advances 
(and claims in connection with advances) 
outstanding as of such date, under title V 
of the War Mobilization and Reconversion 
Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 791) and the Act of 
October 13, 1949 (63 Stat. 841-2). There are 
authorized to be appropriated to such re- 
volving fund, in addition to amounts au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the purposes 
of this section prior to the date of the enact- 
ment of the Housing Act of 1964, such sums, 
not to exceed $20,000,000, as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this sec- 
tion.’ 

“(b) Section 702 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“*(h)(1) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, if a public agency or Indian 
tribe undertakes to construct only a portion 
of a public work planned with an advance 
under this section, under title V of the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 1944, 
or under the Act of October 13, 1949, it shall 
repay only such proportionate amount of the 
advance relating to the public work as the 
Administrator determines to be equitable. 

“*(2) The Administrator is authorized to 
terminate, upon such terms and conditions 
as he shall deem equitable, all or a portion 
of the liability for repayment of any advance 
made under this section, title V of the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 1944, 
or the Act of October 13, 1949. Whenever the 
Administrator determines that there is no 
reasonable likelihood that the public work, 
or @ portion of the public work, planned 
with such advance will be constructed, he 
may terminate the agreement for the ad- 
vance. Such determination shall be con- 
clusive and shall be based on standards pre- 
scribed by regulations to be issued by the 
Administrator.’ 

“(c) Section 702 of such Act is further 
amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘public agencies’ 
wherever that term appears in subsection 
(a) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘public 
agencies and Indian tribes’; 

“(2) by striking out ‘public agency’ in 
clause (3) of subsection (b) and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘public agency or Indian tribe’; 

“(3) by striking out ‘to any public agency’ 
and ‘by the public agency’ in subsection (c) 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘to any public 
agency or Indian tribe’ and by the public 
agency or Indian tribe’, respectively, and by 
striking out by such agency’ in such sub- 
section and inserting in lieu thereof ‘by such 
agency or tribe’; and 
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“(4) by striking out ‘That if’ and all that 
follows down through ‘And provided further, 
in subsection (c). 

“(d) Section 702(f) of such Act is 
amended by striking out ‘$50,000’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘$100,000’. 

e) Section 702 (a) of such Act is amended 
by inserting immediately before the first 
colon the following: ‘, including, in the case 
of public works to be constructed in con- 
nection with the development of a medical 
center, a general plan for the development 
of such center’. 

“(f) Section 702 (b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out the last sentence. 


“TITLE VIII—SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


“Sec. 801. (a) The first sentence of section 
5(c) of the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1953 
is amended by striking out ‘fifty miles’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘one hundred miles’. 

“(b) The third sentence of section 403(b) 
of the National Housing Act is amended by 
striking out all that precedes the first semi- 
colon and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: ‘Each applicant for such insurance 
shall also file with its application an agree- 
ment that during the period that the insur- 
ance is in force it will not make any loans 
beyond one hundred miles from its principal 
office, except (1) loans in the area 
such one-hundred-mile limit in which it was 
operating prior to June 27, 1934, and (2) 
loans which are made pursuant to regula- 
tions of the Corporation: Provided, That such 
agreement shall further provide that any 
loan made beyond fifty miles from the appli- 
cant’s principal office (and outside the terri- 
tory in which it was operating on such date) 
shall also be subject to such regulations’. 

“Sec. 802. The first proviso in section 5(c) 
of the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 is 
amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘$35,000’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘$40,000’; and 

“(2) by striking out ‘, except that the 
aggregate sums invested pursuant to the two 
exceptions in this proviso shall not exceed 
30 per centum of the assets of such associa- 
tion.’ 

“Sec. 803. The next to last paragraph of 
section 5(c) of the Home Owners’ Loan Act 
of 1933 is amended to read as follows: 

Without regard to any other provision 
of this subsection, any such association is 
authorized to invest not more than 5 per 
centum of its assets in, or in interests in, 
real property located within urban renewal 
areas as defined in subsection (a) of section 
110 of the Housing Act of 1949 and obliga- 
tions secured by first liens on real property 
so located, but no investment shall be made 
by an association under this sentence in 
real property or any interest therein if the 
aggregate investment of the association 
under this sentence in real property and in- 
terests therein, determined as prescribed by 
the Board, would thereupon exceed 2 per 
centum of the assets of the association.’ 

“Src. 804. Section 5(c) of the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Act of 1933 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof a new paragraph as fol- 
lows: 

“ ‘For the purpose of this section the terms 
“real property” and “real estate” shall in- 
clude a leasehold or subleasehold estate in 
real property under a lease or sublease the 
term of which does not expire, or which is 
renewable automatically or at the option of 
the holder (or at the option of the associa- 
tion) so as not to expire, for at least fifteen 
years beyond the maturity of the debt, or for 
such shorter period as the Board, by regula- 
tion, may prescribe.’ 

“Sec. 805. Section 5(c) of the Home Owners 
Loan Act of 1933 is further amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof (after the paragraph 
added by section 804 of this Act) the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“'6. Any such association is authorized to 
invest in the capital stock, obligations, or 
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other securities of any corporation organized 
under the laws of the State, District, Com- 
monwealth, territory, or possession in which 
the home office of the association is located, 
if the entire capital stock of such corpora- 
tion is available for purchase only by savings 
and loan associations of that State, District, 
Commonwealth, territory, or possession and 
by Federal savings and loan associations hav- 
ing their home offices therein, but no as- 
sociation may make any investment under 
this sentence if its aggregate outstanding in- 
vestment under this sentence, determined as 
prescribed by the Board, would thereupon 
exceed 1 per centum of its assets.’ 

“Sec. 806 Section 10(b) of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out ‘twenty-five’ in clause 
(1) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘thirty’; 
and 

“(2) by striking out ‘$35,000’ in clause (2) 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$40,000’. 

“Sec. 807. The second proviso in the first 
paragraph of section 5(c) of the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Act of 1933 is amended by striking 
out ‘or in the obligations of the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: ‘; or in obli- 
gations of the Federal National Mortgage 
Association or of any other agency of the 
United States; or in obligations of or guar- 
anteed by, or special obligations (which may 
be defined by the Board) issued by, any one 
or more of the following: any State, any 
county, municipality, or political subdivision 
of any State, or any district, public instru- 
mentality, or public authority of any one or 
more of the foregoing; and as used in this 
proviso the term ‘State’ shall include the 
District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, and the possessions of the 
United States’. 

“Sec. 808. The first sentence of the second 
paragraph of section 5(c) of the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Act of 1933 is amended to read as 
follows: “Without regard to any other pro- 
vision of this subsection except the area re- 
quirement, any such association is author- 
ized to invest a sum not in excess of 20 per 
centum of the assets of such association in 
loans insured under title I of the National 
Housing Act, in home improvement loans in- 
sured under title II of the National Housing 
Act, in unsecured loans insured or guaran- 
teed under the provisions of the Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, or 
chapter 37 of title 38 of the United States 
Code, and in other loans for property al- 
teration, repair, or improvement: Provided, 
That no such loan, unless so insured or 
guaranteed, shall be made in excess of 
85,000.“ 

“Sec. 809. Title IV of the National Housing 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new section: 


“Investment of certain funds in accounts 
of insured institutions 


“ ‘Sec. 409. The savings accounts and share 
accounts held by institutions insured by the 
Corporation, to the extent they are insured 
by the Corporation, shall be lawful invest- 
ments and may be accepted as security for 
all public funds of the United States, fiduci- 
ary and trust funds under the authority or 
control of the United States or any officer or 
Officers thereof, and for the funds of all cor- 
porations organized under the laws of the 
United States, regardless of any limitation of 
law upon the investment of any such funds 
or upon the acceptance of security for the 
investment or deposit of any of such funds.’ 

“Sec, 810. Section 5(c) of the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Act of 1933 is amended by inserting 
after the second paragraph the following new 
paragraph: 

Without regard to any other provision of 
this subsection, any such association is au- 
thorized to invest in loans, obligations, and 
advances of credit (all of which are herein- 
after referred to as “loans” made for the pay- 
ment of expenses of colleges or university ed- 
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ucation, but no association shall make any 
investment in loans under this paragraph if 
the principal amount of its investment in 
such loans, exclusive of any investment which 
is or which at the time of its making was 
otherwise authorized, would thereupon ex- 
ceed 5 per centum of its assets.’ 


“TITLE IX—MISCELLANEOUS 


“FNMA—Removal of $20,000 mortgage 
amount limitation 


“Sec, 901. Section 302(b) of the National 
Housing Act is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘any mortgage’ in 
clause (3) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘any 
mortgage under section 305’; and 

“(2) by striking out the proviso in clause 
(3). 

“FNMA—Ninety per centum loans 

“Sec. 902. Section 304(a)(2) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended by striking 
out ‘80 per centum’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘90 per centum’. 


“Transfer of mortgagor’s equity in residence 
covered by FHA—insured mortgage 

“Sec. 903. (a) If— 

“(1) an individual is the mortgagor under 
a mortgage which is insured under the Na- 
tional Housing Act and which covers a one-, 
two-, three-, or four-family residence being 
used by such individual as his principal 
residence; 

“(2) such individual is not in default on 
any payments under such mortgage, and 
either (A) at least one year has expired since 
the date of the execution of the mortgage or 
(B) such individual’s equity in the property 
covered by the mortgage is at least $500; and 

“(3) such individual is required to move 
to a new location in the United States for 
reasons of health, because of a change in his 
employment, or for any other cause deter- 
mined by the Federal Housing Commissioner 
to be unreasonable or unavoidable, 


then, under regulations prescribed by the 
Federal Housing Commissioner, such in- 
dividual may transfer his equity in the prop- 
erty to a similar dwelling in the new loca- 
tion; in the manner provided by subsection 
(b). 

“(b) An individual desiring to transfer his 
equity as provided in subsection (a) shall 
make application therefor to the Federal 
Housing Commissioner in such manner and 
form, and in accordance with such terms 
and conditions, as the Commissioner may re- 
quire. The Commissioner may approve the 
application if he finds that the individual 
meets the conditions specified in subsection 
(a) and in the preceding sentence, and if the 
Commissioner holds title to a dwelling in the 
new location (acquired by him under sec- 
tion 204, 213(e), 220(f)(1), 221(g)(1), 
222(d), 233(e), or 809(d) of the National 
Housing Act, or in any other manner) which 
such individual desires to purchase for use 
as his principal residence in the new loca- 
tion. Upon approving the application the 
Commissioner shall effect the transfer of the 
individual's equity by accepting the con- 
veyance from him of title to his existing 
dwelling and selling to him the dwelling in 
the new location, for cash or credit and on 
terms and conditions as nearly equivalent 
to those applicable to the existing dwelling 
as may be practicable, but in any case re- 
ducing the purchase price thereof by an 
amount equal to the equity held by such in- 
dividual in the existing dwelling. 

“(c) As used in this section, the term 
‘equity’, with respect to any property, means 
the amount determined by the Federal Hous- 
ing Commissioner to be the value of the 
owner's interest in the property after deduct- 
ing an amount equal to the customary sales 
expense and conveyancing costs prevailing in 
the locality for similar properties. 


“Open-space program—Grant authorization 


“Sec. 904. Section 702(b) of the Housing 
Act of 1961 is amended— 
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“(1) by striking out ‘$50,000,000’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘$75,000,000’; and 

“(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: ‘All funds so appropriated shall re- 
main available until expended.’ 


“College housing loans 


“Src. 905. The second paragraph of section 
404(b) of the Housing Act of 1950 is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new sentence: ‘Where State law would 
prevent the institution (or all of the institu- 
tions) for whose students or students and 
faculty the housing is to be provided from 
cosigning the note, the Administrator shall 
instead require the approval of the corpora- 
tion and the proposed project by such in- 
stitution (or by any one or more of such 
institutions) .’ 


“Acquisition of certain housing by Secretary 
of Defense 

“Src. 906. The first sentence of section 404 
(a) of the Housing Amendments of 1955 is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof the following: , or (3) any 
housing situated on or adjacent to a military 
installation which was (A) completed prior 
to July 1, 1952, (B) considered by the De- 
partment of Defense, prior to construction, as 
being necessary to meet an existing military 
family housing need and considered as mili- 
tary housing by the Federal Housing Com- 
missioner, and (C) financed with mortgages 
insured under section 608 of the National 
Housing Act, including adjacent property 
constructed primarily to provide commer- 
ae facilities for the occupants of such hous- 


“Forest Hills project in Paducah, Kentucky 


“Sec. 907. The Federal Housing Commis- 
sioner is authorized and directed to sell to 
the Paducah-McCracken County Develop- 
ment Council, Incorporated, of Paducah, 
Kentucky, for use as a public facility (in- 
cluding such use by the Paducah Junior Col- 
lege as may be deemed appropriate by such 
Council), and for a total price of $1,000,000, 
all right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to the housing project in Padu- 
cah known as Forest Hills (a project con- 
structed under title VIII of the National 
Housing Act as in effect prior to August 11, 
1955, and subsequently acquired by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration). 


“Payment in lieu of tages by Hawaii Housing 
Authority 


“Src. 908. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law or any contract or rule of 
law, the Public Housing Commissioner shall 
approve a payment in lieu of taxes to be made 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1959, in 
the amount of $24,167.78, by the Hawaii 
Housing Authority to the city and county of 
Honolulu. 


“Transfer of land for urban renewal purposes 
by Philadelphia Housing Authority 


“Sec. 909. (a) Notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of title I of the Housing Act of 1949 and 
the United States Housing Act of 1937; the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator 
and the Public Housing Commissioner are 
authorized and directed to consent to the 
transfer by the Philadelphia Housing Au- 
thority to the Philadelphia Redevelopment 
Authority of all property acquired by the 
Housing Authority for low-rent housing 
project numbered Pennsylvania 2-51, on 
condition that (1) an amount which, to- 
gether with any funds of the Housing Au- 
thority available for the purpose, is suffi- 
cient to pay and discharge all obligations 
incurred by the Housing Authority in con- 
nection with such low-rent housing project 
and owing at the time of transfer, will be 
paid by the Redevelopment Authority to the 
Public Housing Administration to be applied 
in satisfaction of the Housing Authority's 
obligations which it cannot meet with its 
own funds available for the purpose, and 
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(2) the total amount so paid by the Rede- 
velopment Authority will be included in the 
gross project cost of its Whitman urban re- 
newal project, Pennsylvania R-35. 

“(b) The Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator and the Public Housing Com- 
missioner are authorized to modify any con- 
tracts heretofore entered into and to take 
any other appropriate action necessary to 
carry out the provisions of subsection (a). 

“Eligibility of certain local grants-in-aid 

“Sec. 910. Notwithstanding the date of 
the commencement of construction of the 
Fox Point hurricane dam in Providence, 
Rhode Island, local expenditures made in 
connection with such dam shall, to the 
extent otherwise eligible, be counted as a 
local grant-in-aid to the railroad relocation 
urban renewal project (Rhode Island R-8) 
in accordance with the provisions of title I 
of the Housing Act of 1949.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
House of Representatives has passed 
Senate bill 3049 with an amendment. It 
has insisted upon the House amendment 
and has requested an immediate confer- 
ence with the Senate. Conferees on the 
part of the House have been appointed. 

I move that the Senate disagree to the 
House amendment and agree to the con- 
ference requested by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that the Chair be author- 
ized to appoint the conferees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Chair appointed Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. 
DovcLAs, Mr. CLARK, Mr. WILLIAMS of 
New Jersey, Mr. Muskie, Mr. Lone of 
Missouri, Mr. Tower, Mr. BENNETT, and 
Mr. Javrrs conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


SALE OF THE MAJORITY INTEREST 
IN THE NEW YORK YANKEES TO 
THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING 


SYSTEM 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, yester- 
day, the president of the American 
League, Mr. Joe Cronin, announced the 
sale of majority ownership of the New 
York Yankees to the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. This transaction repre- 
sented the acquisition by CBS of 80 per- 
cent of the club’s assets with an option to 
buy the remaining ownership interests 
within 5 years. 

In accordance with the bylaws of the 
American League, this transfer of owner- 
ship was approved by three-fourths of 
the league’s members. 

The news accounts stated that the New 
York Yankees would be operated as a 
separate entity and independent of other 
CBS operations. We are further advised 
that at least two franchise owners are 
disturbed about this sale, but their ob- 
jections appear to relate to league pro- 
cedures rather than to other issues, and 
it is not my purpose to comment on their 
complaint. I would further observe, 
however, that Mr. Joseph Iglehart, chair- 
man of the Baltimore Orioles and a CBS 
director until this morning, had resigned 
to avoid a conflict of interest. But, there 
does seem to be, according to other news 
reports, a substantial interrelationship 
between radio and TV ownership and the 
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ownership and management of organized 

baseball. As an example, I am advised 

that the president of the Detroit Tigers 
and the president of the Houston Colts 
have radio and/or TV interests. 

Mr. President, very recently, the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee reported Senate 
bill 2391, which had as its general pur- 
pose to limit the applicability of the anti- 
trust laws so as to exempt certain aspects 
of designated professional team sports. 

The bill specifically exempted from 
antitrust provisions organized profes- 
sional team sports of baseball, football, 
basketball, and hockey as their opera- 
tions related to: 

First. The equalization of competitive 
playing strengths; 

Second. The employment, selection, or 
eligibility of players, or the reserva- 
tion, selection, or assignment of player 
contracts; 

Third. The rights to operate within 
specific geographic areas; or 

Fourth. The preservation of public 
confidence in the honesty in sports con- 
tests. 

With this general purpose, I found my- 
self in agreement although I was and am 
concerned at the prospect of baseball and 
football franchises hopscotching from 
community to community after having 
the benefit of municipal bond issues, sta- 
dium improvements, and the long sup- 
port of loyal fans. 

I expressed this concern in a letter ad- 
dressed to the distinguished and able 
Senator PHILIP Hart, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monop- 
oly, on June 25, a copy of which I ask 
unanimous consent to be inserted in the 
Recorp at this time. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUNE 25, 1964. 

Hon. PHILIP A. Hart, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I understand your sub- 
committee is now engaged in final discus- 
sions of S. 2391 and I wanted to advise you 
of my support for this legislation. 

Professional athletics need certain guar- 
antees which will provide them with the 
necessary legislative support to permit equal 
opportunity to survive economically. 

However, I am concerned with subpara- 
graph (3) on page 2 of the bill which refers 
to “the right to operate within specific geo- 
graphic areas.” In today’s operation of 
professional athletics and the organization 
of leagues, there exists another problem 
which I refer to as “hopscotching” of fran- 
chises from one section of the country to 
another. 

Specifically, I believe serious consideration 
should be given to the removal of subpara- 
graph (3) in order to offer some protection 
to cities and the public. In my opinion, 
removal of this subparagraph would not pro- 
hibit the removal of a franchise for any 
legitimate reason and would aid in the pro- 
tection of municipalities against overnight 
loss of their professional athletic groups. 
Cities and counties have, and in all probabil- 
ity will, continue to erect, through munici- 
pal bond issues and considerable private 
investment, the necessary stadium facilities 
and requirements necessary for the opera- 
tion of professional athletic clubs. They 
should, therefore, have some guarantee of 
future security for their professional athletic 
groups. 
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I know your subcommittee has worked 
many months on this legislation, knowing it 
was necessary for the encouragement of 
sports in this Nation. My greatest concern 
is that this protection for cities be included 
in the history of the legislation to warn pro- 
fessional sports that any abuse or misuse of 
the law will engender stricter legislative 
action. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES B. PEARSON, 
U.S. Senator. 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, let me 
now make it emphatically clear that, on 
the basis of the information received 
and the facts known, there is no cause 
to infer or to suspect that the subject 
transaction should be condemned. In 
relation to the bill previously mentioned, 
it does merit inquiry. 

It does represent a substantial depar- 
ture from the traditional makeup of 
saber e ownership and organized base- 

Mr. President, professional sports is 
a big business. The radio and television 
coverage of these events is likewise big 
business. 

As further evidence in support of these 
allegations, I direct the Senate’s atten- 
tion to an editorial written by the sports 
editor of the Kansas City Star, Ernie 
Mehl, which appeared in the Kansas 
City Star on August 14, 1964. It reads: 


The viewer who seats himself in front of 
a television set to watch a sports event can 
have no conception of the money being spent 
today to bring this entertainment to him. 

At the recent major league baseball meet- 
ing in Chicago, it was voted to submit to 
the networks a package of Monday night's 
spectaculars starting next year with two 
games to be listed each Monday night—one 
a standby in the event of cancellation by 
weather of the first one. 

Within 30 days, the networks are to be 
called by the advertising agencies which are 
putting the deal together. If the acceptance 
is as enthusiastic as some of the baseball 
men feel it may be, the profits will be pooled 
and split among the 20 major league clubs, 
providing each owner with what could be 
a sizable addition to his returns. 

Already this year, telecasting rights for 
all national football games have been sold 
for a 2-year period for $28.2 million. And 
the American Football League has a 5-year 
contract starting in 1965 which calls for $36 
million, 

In the August issue of Broadcasting, a 
magazine devoted to the radio and television 
industry, the sums to be spent this year for 
collegiate, professional, and championship 
Canadian football games are broken down. 
It will cost the advertisers $90 million, and 
the various sports will benefit by $27,309,000. 

To this is added radio broadcasts with the 
American and National Football Leagues get- 
ting back $935,000, and the 156 colleges re- 
ceiving $1,175,650. 

Next year, when the American Football 
League starts its participation and if the 
major league proposal is taken, that total 
will go much higher. 

With this much money involved, the or- 
ganizations involved have less and less to 
say about how and when their engagements 
are staged. 

Once the professional and collegiate con- 
ference games were taken care of, the maga- 
zine reports, the networks did some switch- 
ing of Bowl games through the magic me- 
dium of money. 

The Orange Bowl from Miami, which spent 
3 years on ABC-TV, after a long tenure with 
CBS, went to NBC-TV in January for a re- 
ported $300,000 a year on a 3-year contract. 
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The network announced that the Orange 
Bowl would become a night game during its 
stay on NBC-TV. 

The Liberty Bowl, which has been playing 
to slim, cold December crowds in Philadel- 
phia during the first five seasons on NBC-TV, 
went over to ABC-TV and the warm interior 
of Atlantic City’s Convention Hall for $100,- 
000 on a 1-year contract with options. 

In the offing, with the plan already having 
been experimented with, closed circuit tele- 
vision of both baseball and football to 
theaters, the Chicago Bears already have 
contracted to feed six of their home games 
blacked out by the network to two theaters 
with a combined seating capacity of 9,400. 
The Bears play in Wrigley Field and are vir- 
tually assured of sellouts for all their games. 

The Detroit Lions will feed four of their 
home games to three theaters with a seating 
capacity of 7,511. And other football clubs 
are almost certain to follow suit. 

On the west coast, the Dodgers and Giants 
are trying closed circuit television on what 
is yet a modest basis and it is too soon to 
tell whether the response will merit an in- 
crease. “Atlanta,” the magazine says, “is 
considered a prime candidate for American 
Football League expansion. The NBC-TV 
AFL contract calls for an additional $2 mil- 
lion to the basic $36 million contract, if and 
when expansion occurs, It is anticipated 
that a 2-year expansion will take place 
around 1968—the 4th year of the contract.” 

“New Orleans also being considered for an 
AFL team, will get a chance to show how it 
turns out for a nationally televised program 
when the AFL holds its All-Star Game there 
in January. It marks the first time in the 
League’s 5-year history that it will play 4 
scheduled game in a nonleague city.” 

How far all this can go is anyone’s guess. 
Somewhere there always comes a surfeit but 
that time is some distance away. Whether 
there will be any need of larger and more 
imposing stadiums to be built by communi- 
ties is another question. 

It is not Atlanta’s record as a baseball 
center, nor the fact that it soon will have 
a new stadium to offer as much as the tele- 
vision-radio contract it has promised which 
seems to be causing the owners of the Mil- 
waukee Braves to reflect. 

Will the time come when there will be less 
occasion for the sports followers to attend 
an event when he can, with far less expense, 
see it on the TV screen? And if that time 
comes, will a sports event have the same ap- 
peal when the crowds at the event dwindle? 

Basicaliy, it is the crowd at an event that 
makes the event as much as do the contest- 
ants. The crowd supplies the color and adds 
to the glamour. The firsthand view wili 
always be the most entertaining one, but 
the fact remains club owners of pro teams 
and colleges are not so altruistic they give no 
need to the siren’s call of money. 


Mr. President, some of the observa- 
tions made in this sports column may 
not be pertinent to the point I seek to 
develop. 

But, in essence, no one can deny the 
relationship between the radio and tele- 
vision interests and those of organized 
sport. Together they have done great 
good and provided entertainment for lit- 
erally millions of our sportsminded citi- 
zens. What I seek is a continuation of 
such entertainment. 

I also seek recognition of the new de- 
velopment represented by the sale of the 
New York Yankees to the Columbia 
Broadcasting System since S. 2391 was 
reported by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. It would seem most prudent, 
and perhaps would be even welcomed by 
organized baseball and CBS, that this 
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measure should be referred back to the 
Judiciary Committee for further study. 

In conclusion, I would say the sale of 
this baseball franchise to a national TV 
system and service which have served 
professional baseball and football and 
which involves a gigantic sum of money 
certainly should be considered in rela- 
tion to the Senate bill which has been 
reported from committee and which 
grants specific exemptions to these 
sports in the antitrust bill. 

I shall so move when that measure 
comes before the Senate. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kansas yield for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. PEARSON. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 
He can understand why I would be in- 
terested in CBS buying the New York 
Yankees. I was obliged to be absent from 
the Chamber, but I have just been briefed 
on what the Senator said. I appreciate 
the sense and the spirit in which he 
speaks. 

It is true that careful consideration 
must be given to the policy involved in 
the control of a great television attrac- 
tion by a great television company, That 
is really what it comes down to; also, 
the ties which that could involve if 
abused. I can hardly believe these fac- 
tors will not have been thought out very 
carefully by the parties in interest, if 
they actually go through with this op- 
eration. I have little doubt that if they 
have not thought about it they had bet- 
ter do so and be prepared to give to the 
public an explanation. 

With all deference to the Senator’s 
views, I would not myself say that, ipso 
facto, on its face, this transaction is 
something that should not be permitted, 
for this reason: We in New York are 
proud of our ball teams. One of the 
great traditions of New York is to have 
sports—and clean sports. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Keating], who has since 
entered the Chamber, in his career both 
on the House Committee on the Judiciary 
and on the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary has fought a long struggle to 
keep sports clean. Obviously, strong 
ownership of a distinguished character— 
and CBS is certainly one of New York’s 
most distinguished companies—consti- 
tutes good auspices for the conduct of 
clean, honorable sports, of which the 
people can be proud. 

The second point is that CBS is a pub- 
licly owned company. This is also an 
important aspect of this matter, because 
when management is, in essence, the 
trustee for many stockholders, again the 
public has assurance that the operation 
is not one that is conducted from some- 
body’s vest pocket or from under his hat. 
It gives assurance of clean sports, in 
which we are deeply interested, and also 
of strong ownership, which we hope will 
keep the Yankees in the forefront of the 
pennant winners for a long time. Those 
are the facts on the affirmative side 
which I think should be spread upon the 
RECORD. 

The fact that the Senator from Kan- 
sas has directed his attention to this sub- 
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ject is most laudable and commendable. 
It should be examined with the greatest 
care from the monetary aspect and its 
public interest aspect generally. 

I wish to express my pride in such a 
distinguished alliance, because it relates 
to two important entities of which New 
York is proud. I wish to spread upon 
the Recorp some of the affirmative areas 
where the proof will, I trust, be forth- 
coming from the parties in interest, to 
give the public the reassurance which I 
think it is essential to call for, consider- 
ing the complementary nature of these 
two enterprises. 

I thank the Senator from Kansas for 
yielding. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New York and I are not 
far apart. I made note in these com- 
ments that there was no reason to infer 
or to suspect that this transaction 
should be condemned. The point is that 
for many years professional baseball, 
particularly with its reserve clause, has 
had a peculiar problem. It is a problem 
of the rich not growing richer in base- 
ball talent. There have been cases in 
the Supreme Court which held that pro- 
fessional athletics such as baseball was 
not a business, but asport. But through 
the years we have begun to distinguish 
one from the other. I believe that pro- 
fessional football has now been declared 
not to be subject to the antitrust laws. 

The purpose of the bill which the 
Committee on the Judiciary reported, to 
exempt in several places the utilization 
of playing strength, quite beyond ref- 
erence to the contracts, the geograph- 
ical areas, franchises, and so forth, is a 
bill of which I approve. 

But now we come into the other 
aspect, where the great expenditures for 
television and radio coverage involve 
millions of dollars and involve strong 
control over the arrangement of the con- 
tests themselves. 

Baseball is a serious problem in the 
minor leagues. High school games on 
Friday nights are confronted with a 
problem. 

So combining these entities, the com- 
bination coming after the bill has been 
reported, seemed to me to call for a re- 
examination of the interrelationship 
between the huge big business of tele- 
vision broadcasting and the big business 
of professional athletics. That was the 
purpose and the real thrust behind what 
I sought to develop. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. PEARSON. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have just ascertained, 
by taking a “reading” from my col- 
league, the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Keatinc], that boxing was held to be a 
business under the antitrust laws. 
Therefore, as the Senator from Kansas 
has said, it is necessary to rationalize the 
applicability of our laws and policy to the 
various ports. I welcome that. I am 
glad to hear that we are not far apart. 

The only point which occurred to me— 
and I reiterate it only for the p 
of emphasis—is that this is the kind of 
situation which must be evaluated in 
terms of the public interest and on its 
merits, especially following a basic 
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maxim in American life; namely, that 
the growth of our country has always 
been attributable to stronger, more ef- 
fective entities, rather than tearing 
something down in order to equalize the 
situation. So the policy I would hope 
would be followed would be to add ele- 
ments of strength to those who may be 
lagging behind, rather than to cut down 
the strength of those who may be forg- 
ing ahead; and not to assume, merely 
because it is CBS and the New York 
Yankees that are involved, that there- 
fore this proposal is something which 
Congress should not permit. I am de- 
lighted to learn from the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas the specific fact 
that he does not think so, either. 

I hope that we may join in exploring 
what ought to be done in the light, first, 
of the public interest; and second, of the 
greater strength and capability for per- 
formance for the American people of the 
sport of baseball and other sports. 

Mr. PEARSON. My position would be 
the same whether ABC or NBC were in- 
volved. But today, the point is that 
many communities, including the com- 
munity in which I live, have a serious 
problem confronting them. Franchises 
have been moved from community to 
community on the basis of attendance, 
but also on the basis of the sort of con- 
tractual arrangement that can be made 
for the use of radio and television. That 
enters into the public domain. Many 
communities have floated bond issues to 
build stadiums, all on the basis of the 
assumption that they would attract a 
professional team. 

There have been rumors that the St. 
Louis Cardinals football team will move 
to Atlanta. There have been rumors 
that the Milwaukee Braves will be going 
to Atlanta. It is not only the municipal 
bond issues and the loyalty of the fans 
that are involved. The really deciding 
factor, according to the magazine edi- 
torial, is, What sort of deal will be ar- 
ranged with radio and TV? That being 
the balancing factor, we now see CBS 
coming in to take ownership, or 80 per- 
cent ownership, of the New York 
Yankees, with an option to buy it all. 
That may be for the best interests of 
baseball; it may be for the best interests 
of the New York community or of the 
entire sports world; but it is a factor that 
it is incumbent upon the Committee on 
the Judiciary, of which the distinguished 
junior Senator from New York is a pro- 
ductive member, to look into. That is 
my point. 

Mr. JAVITS. Also, it will depend 
upon the details of the arrangement so 
far as CBS and the New York Yankees 
are concerned. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kansas yield? 

Mr. PEARSON. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. The distinguished 
Senator from Kansas has performed a 
public service by bringing up this sub- 
ject for discussion. I respect his views 
on this subject, as I do on other subjects, 
I am glad to hear him say that he is not 
condemning this transaction out of 
hand. 

We in New York are proud of both 
these fine companies and of the people 
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connected with them. Perhaps, so far as 
that is concerned, we might get more 
“Hip, hip, hooray,” if NBC or ABC now 
bought a piece of the Mets, although the 
Mets would be hard to buy, because the 
More games they lose, the better their 
attendance. 

The Recorp at this point should show 
that section 5 of the bill which has been 
reported, the bill having been authored 
by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart] and cosponsored by a number of 
other Senators, including myself, makes 
it clear that the exemption from the 
antitrust laws is limited to the specific 
activities stated in the first section, 
which the Senator from Kansas enum- 
erated in his remarks. In all other re- 
spects, says section 5, the antitrust laws 
are to be applied, or as the case may be, 
not applied, as under existing law. 

Section 6 then provides that nothing in 
the act shall be deemed to amend or 
otherwise affect the act of September 30, 
1961, which act, in substance, was in- 
tended to permit member clubs in the 
same organized sport to pool their sep- 
arate radio and TV rights and permit the 
league to sell such rights as a unit. 

This legislation was enacted in re- 
sponse to the decision in the case of the 
United States against National Football 
League, in which the Court held that a 
contract between the league and CBS, 
giving the network exclusive television 
rights for football games, was prohibit- 
ed, as contrary to the antitrust laws. 
Thus, the entire question of exemption 
for television rights was dealt with in 
the 1961 law, and is not in any way af- 
fected by this bill. 

I think the chairman and the other 
members of the subcommittee should 
very seriously take under advisement the 
suggestion made by the Senator from 
Kansas. I have no personal knowledge 
of the details of the CBS-Yankees trans- 
action; but of course I would be con- 
cerned—as a member of the Antitrust 
Subcommittee, and also in general—with 
any arrangement which did not fully 
protect the public interest at large and 
the interests of the many millions of 
baseball fans. 

I am sure the Department of Justice 
will be fully alert to any antitrust as- 
pects of the purported sale; and I am 
sure the subcommittee will consider the 
ramifications of the transaction as a 
routine matter, just as it considers any- 
thing of this magnitude which occurs 
from time to time in this field. 

Do I correctly understand. that the 
Senator from Kansas takes the position 
that the bill should be recalled from the 
calendar, for further consideration? 

Mr. PEARSON. I did not seek to ob- 
tain unanimous consent to have that 
done, nor did I make such a motion. I 
simply sought to bring this matter to 
the attention of the Senate. The meas- 
ure is now on the calendar, and will be 
taken up. Today, we do not know a 
great deal about the matter. In fact, 
one of the disputes among the owners is 
that they did not have enough informa- 
tion about the deal. The three-fourths 
consent for the sale of the franchise was 
obtained by means of telephone calls. I 
certainly have no definite position to 
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take in regard to their plea; but cer- 
tainly today we do not know a great 
deal about the matter. Later, we shall 
know more about it. If at that time I 
thought such a motion would serve the 
interests of the public, I would so move. 
But as of now, I have not made such a 
motion, nor have I sought to obtain such 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. KEATING. I assure the Senator 
that I shall confer with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart], the chairman of 
the subcommittee, and I shall call his 
attention to the remarks of the Senator 
from Kansas, 

At this stage of the proceedings, how- 
ever, without knowing more than I do 
right now about the precise details of 
the CBS transaction, I am very hesitant 
to make any commitment one way or the 
other. But certainly the Senator from 
Kansas has performed a salutary service 
by bringing up the matter. 

Mr. PEARSON. I have had some 
hesitancy in doing so. 

I point out that the Senator from 
New York is correct in saying that in the 
report, attention was given to the making 
of a single contract by the members of 
the league with a television company or 
system—which seems to me, from a lay- 
man’s standpoint, a very sensible or logi- 
cal thing to do. Today, there is a new 
factor: One of the owners of the group 
is contracting with the system, even 
though it is a separate entity, as they 
have been very careful to point out. 

But I have great respect for the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. KEATING], who 
serves on the subcommittee; and I am 
pleased to hear the limited commitment 
he has made—namely, to give the mat- 
ter further thought. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kansas yield briefly to 
me? 

Mr. PEARSON. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Certainly this mat- 
ter is of great importance to Wis- 
consin. The Senator has mentioned the 
Milwaukee Braves. I concur in the Sen- 
ator’s view that perhaps the bill should 
be reconsidered by the committee. 

Mr. PEARSON. Yes, that is my point. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I believe that is an 
excellent suggestion, because when a 
team moves from one community to an- 
other, in large part because of the tele- 
vision advantages and radio advantages 
it gets, under the provisions in section 2 
of the bill it would have the right to 
operate within specific geographic areas. 
That really means that it would receive 
a jurisdictional monopoly. The result 
would be that if the Braves did move 
from Milwaukee to Atlanta, they could 
count on having a jurisdictional mo- 
nopoly in that rich and populous section 
of the country, which includes Florida, 
which, in turn, includes Miami, and so 
forth; and that would mean that they 
would be able to have a monopoly on 
major league baseball broadcasts in that 
area—a matter of immense value, 
amounting to millions of dollars. So that 
is one great consideration for such a 
move. 
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I think Congress should provide that 
in the event of a move, the community 
should have an adequate period of time 
in which to present its case and to be 
heard by an arbitration board, which, 
although it could not control the move, 
could make recommendations. In that 
way, the people of the community would 
have an opportunity to express their 
views, and perhaps to offer to buy out 
the owners so the team could remain 
where it was. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
10 AM., TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its session tonight, it 
adjourn until 10 a.m., tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11380) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, again 
I call attention to the excellent study 
of reapportionment made by the 20th 
Century Fund. In the study, the gen- 
eral argument in favor of representation 
on the basis of population—the one- 
man, one-vote” argument—is made. Be- 
fore I yielded the floor to several Sena- 
tors, I was reading from a pamphlet. I 
continue to read from it: 

Our constitutional system protects minor- 
ities by other means than giving them ma- 
jority control of legislatures (as rural 
minorities now have in many States); and 
the claim that such legislative control is 
needed by the rural minority leads to some 
absurd results. 


Of course, the protections for every- 
one equally are written into the Con- 
stitution, particularly into the Bill of 
Rights; and these apply without dis- 
crimination and without giving advan- 
tage to one group over another. , 

I read further from the pamphlet: 

In Maryland rural counties containing less 
than 15 percent of the State’s population 
elect a majority of the members of the State 
senate. This apportionment has been de- 
fended against legal attack on the ground 
that the rural counties must have such con- 
trol for protection of their minority inter- 
ests. But Negroes are a slightly larger mi- 
nority in Maryland than the population of 
those rural counties; they make up almost 
17 percent of the State’s population. Logi- 
cally it should follow that Negroes are en- 
titled to elect a majority in one house of the 
Maryland legislature—if legislative control 
were the American method of protecting 
minority rights. But, of course, it is not and 
logically cannot be. 


Obviously, if one followed a policy of 
trying to give minorities control of the 
legislatures, that would simply mean 
that there would be a rather transparent 
system of slowing down, blocking, and 
preventing the enactment of legislation. 
As I have pointed out many times, that 
is not in the interest of those who believe 
in conservative principles, any more 
than it is in the interest of those who 
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believe in progressive principles. If the 
States do not solve the problem, obvi- 
ously the Federal Government is much 
more likely to do so. 

I read further from the pamphlet: 

Some other, less important arguments are 
also made in favor of “area representation“ 
i.e. a system that gives residents of sparsely 
populated areas extra weight at the polls. 
One is that campaigning is more difficult in 
& large, unpopulous district. But many poli- 
ticians feel the contrary is true: It is easier 
to make news and get one’s name known in 
country districts than in cities. 


That was an objection which was made 
quite effectively, a few minutes ago, by 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEARSON]. 
He pointed out, along with the Senator 
from Nebraska, that at least it is more 
difficult for constituents in rural areas 
to see their representatives, because they 
live farther apart; and if apportionment 
were strictly on a population basis, it 
might be necessary for the constituents 
or the representatives to travel great dis- 
tances, at considerable inconvenience. 

The point is that that argument was 
quite a persuasive one before the advent 
of the automobile; but I doubt that the 
argument applies today to many districts, 
even on the basis of apportionment on a 
population basis. At any rate, the argu- 
ment is not nearly as important as the 
sacred principle that each man should 
have an equal vote. 

I read further: 

Another argument heard is that nonrural 
voters indulge in “bloc voting,” which is bad, 
and are under the control of political ma- 
chines. Actually, “bloc voting’’—or, at least, 
predictable voting on certain issues—seems 
about as prevalent in rural areas as in cities. 
At all events, this argument seems at heart 
simply a variant of the belief in the rural 
voter’s superior virtue. 

Regionalism remains a factor within States, 
but regional interests can be recognized with- 
out distortion of voting power. It is desirable 
to consider regional characteristics when 
drawing up districts for a State legislature, 
but it is neither necessary nor proper to give 
any one regional population group greater 
voting power than some other group. It is 
good for dairy farmers in New York, or Wis- 
consin, for example, to have a voice in the 
legislature through one or more members 
from dairy areas; it does not follow that the 
votes of dairy farmers should carry greater 
weight than those of businessmen or union 
members. 

The central fact is that any basis of rep- 
presentation other than population gives one 
citizen's vote greater value than another’s, 
There is no justification in our democratic 
heritage, in logic or in the practical require- 
ments of government for choosing such a 
course. 

A second major point on which the con- 
ferees were agreed, 


That is the conference of the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, a distinguished 
group of scholars and outstanding uni- 
versity professors, who made that study 
on the depth of apportionment with 
regard to the whole principle. 

I read further: 
is that the principle of apportionment on 
the basis of population is equally applicable 
in both houses of a State legislature. The 
fact that all voters have an equal voice in 
the choice of one house would be no reason 
to give some voters more weight than others 
in electing the second chamber. 
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The arguments for basing representation 
in one State legislative chamber on some- 
thing other than people are the familiar 
ones: principally, that the rural population 
has special interests requiring protection 
by disproportionate voting power. Two fur- 
ther arguments are made: 

First, it is pointed out that in Congress the 
House represents people and the Senate 
States. This is said to provide precedent and 
justification for a similar “Federal plan” in 
the State legislature, with one house repre- 
senting people and the other counties or 
some similar geographic unit. But the 
analogy is false. The United States was cre- 
ated by 13 Sovereign States, and the Consti- 
tution embodies a theory of federalism which 
divides sovereign power between the Nation 
and the States. A key device for protecting 
their residual sovereignty was the equal 
State voice in the Senate. Thus the Senate 
was a condition of union among a group of 
States which the Federal Government cre- 
ated by that union has no power to destroy. 
Counties, by contrast, were never independ- 
ent or sovereign. They did not create the 
States but were created by them. They are 
wholly creatures of the States and may at 
any time be merged, divided, abolished, cre- 
ated, and recreated by State governments. 


They are strictly subject to State leg- 
islative action. 

Federalism as a political theory has had 
and continues to have value as a device of 
compromise permitting the joining of lesser 
sovereignties into greater unions; an ex- 
ample in process is the European Economic 
Community. But to speak of federalism 
within a State is to reduce a great principle 
to an absurdity. The U.S. Senate is both 
irrelevant and improper as a model for rep- 
resentation within a State,” Prof. Paul David 
of the University of Virginia has written, 
because “a State is not a federal union of 
sovereign counties.” 


Mr. President, it cannot be said often 
enough. The objection that we come 
back to again and again, and the only 
solid argument that seems to persist is 
that we should look at the body in which 
we are meeting at this moment. Look 
at the Senate. Every State, regardless 
of size, has two Senators. We all recog- 
nize that the Senate has served a mag- 
nificent purpose throughout our history. 
It is a body that has many characteris- 
tics that are a reflection of the kind of 
limited power that we have. But to say 
that therefore the State governments 
should have created counties that have 
the sovereignty that the States have is 
an absolutely false analogy. 

There is no comparison. There is no 
purpose in it. It does not make sense. 
The State does not have the power that 
the Federal Government has, the enor- 
mous crushing power of the sword; the 
command over the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force; the ability to levy national taxes; 
the capacity, through the taxing power, 
to tax; the military power to impose the 
restrictions, voluntarily and at will, that 
it wants to impose. To say that this is 
true within the State is an analogy that 
has no basis. Reading further: 

Too often, the argument for a “Federal 
plan” of representation in State legislatures 
is born of simple ignorance of its actual 
background and implications. At worst, it 
may be advanced as a disingenuous cover 
for the disenfranchisement of urban and 
suburban voters. 


Second, it is contended that a bicameral 
legislature would have no purpose if both 
houses were representative of population. 


1964 


This argument assumes two propositions: 
that the only function of bicameralism is 
to provide contrasting bases of representa- 
tion in the two houses (i.e., one people and 
the other area“), and that making both 
houses representative of population would 
make the second house a mirror of the first 
and hence redundant. Neither proposition 
can be supported, 


On the basis of 116 years of experience 
in the State of Wisconsin, I support and 
endorse that statement. The Senate of 
the State of Wisconsin is apportioned ac- 
cording to population. The State as- 
sembly is apportioned on the basis of 
population. They have served exactly 
the same bicameral purpose that houses 
of other State legislatures have. There 
have been the same kind of checks and 
balances, the same kind of mature and 
careful consideration in debates in the 
senate and the house. The assembly 
may be somewhat more responsive be- 
cause it is elected for a shorter basis. 

I read further: 

The second house has a function quite 
apart from giving preferred political status 
to one population group—the function of 
providing checks and balances in the legis- 
lative process, of assuring more mature and 
deliberate consideration before a law is en- 
acted. That was in fact the reasoning that 
underlay the adoption by many States during 
the 19th century of a population basis for 
both houses of their legislatures, 

Later in that century, and in this, factors 
other than population were often intro- 
duced, by constitutional amendment or by 
failure to reapportion. Those who held po- 
litical power abandoned population repre- 
sentation in order to retain their control in 
the face of population changes that they 
saw coming. Such philosophical justifica- 
tions as the so-called “Federal plan” were 
designed to obscure the real motivation, just 
as today most of the elaborate arguments 
against representation on the basis of people 
are simply covers for a naked struggle to 
retain political power. 

The justification for bicameralism remains 
the provision of checks and balances. Bicam- 
eralism may also serve to further the very 
objective of representing the people equi- 
tably in a legislature. In any districting, geo- 
graphic features are bound to cause some 
inequalities of population among districts. 
When there are two houses, an area that 
is somewhat underrepresented in one may be 
given a compensating advantage in the 
other and minor inequities in apportionment 
thus be balanced off. 

Nor is it true that two houses based on 
population will be mirror images of each 
other. They will, rather, present different 
reflections or combinations of the various 
elements that make up the population. For 
one thing, one house will have more mem- 
bers than the other, representing smaller 
districts. 


That makes a great difference. In the 
smaller district, the representative is 
more likely to be closer to his constitu- 
ents. He is likely to be closer and have 
perhaps a narrower view. On the other 
hand, one in a body that has a large dis- 
trict may not be quite as close. But he 
has a broader relationship, a more state- 
wide view. 

Reading further: 

The length of terms will differ. In addi- 
tion, members of one house may be elected 
from single-member districts, while multi- 
member constituencies are used in the other 
house. And, not least, politicians are hu- 
man beings whose differing personalities 
produce institutions of differing qualities. 
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A number of States offer contemporary 
evidence that two houses based on popula- 
tion are by no means duplicates of one an- 
other. In Massachusetts both houses are 
apportioned on the basis of population; the 
two houses are among the most representa- 
tive in the country. But the house has 240 
members, the senate 40, and even under 
control of the same party the two bodies 
manage to disagree often enough. In Wash- 
ington and Oregon both houses are based 
on population; though less disparate in size 
than the Massachusetts chambers (there are 
about half as many senators as representa- 
tives), the two houses are quite different in 
political outlook. 


I have already cited Wisconsin. Read- 
ing further: 

There is no justification for making one 
house of a State legislature reflect the will 
of all the voters and the other the will of 
particular regions or classes. 


Mr. President, the argument has been 
made against representation based on 
population. I have just been discussing 
the case, trying to refute the arguments 
that have been listed in favor of having 
representation by population. I have 
been trying to support this argument. 
Now, to refute the argument against 
representation by area. I quote from a 
book by Andrew Hacker, entitled Con- 
gressional Districting, The Issues of 
Equal Representation.” 

This is considered by scholars to be a 
truly definitive work. It is a publication 
of Brookings Institution, published in 
1963. I believe everyone in this body has 
respect for the Brookings Institution and 
their objectivity, their capacity for en- 
listing experts to make the fine studies 
that they make. They are outstanding 
scholars and experts. 

In the course of this analysis on con- 
gressional districting, the study by the 
Brookings Institute of last year stated: 

The question of what is equitable repre- 
sentation is best summarized by considering 
the status of the second chamber of the 
State legislatures. The belief seems to be 
growing that at least one chamber will have 
to be apportioned on the sole basis of popu- 
lation, with each representative coming from 
districts of nearly equal size. By 1964, in- 
deed in time for the primaries preceding the 
1964 election, a majority of States in all like- 
lihood will have completed cases requiring 
the redistricting of one house on a numerical 
basis. But 49 of the 50 States have a second 
chamber! What rules govern its composi- 
tion? 

Most often heard is the argument that 
each State is a miniature “Federal” system. 
Under this analogy, one chamber of the leg- 
islature may represent population but the 
other should represent other units. These 
may be counties or towns or simply land 
area, but usually it is the county. In a few 
States each county has no more than one 
seat, for example, Los Angeles County has a 


1 Nebraska has a unicameral, or one-house 
legislature. 

*The recently adopted Michigan constitu- 
tion gives each of the 79 counties an “ap- 
portionment factor” determining how many 
State senators the county is to have, Eighty 
percent of the “factor” is based on popula- 
tion and 20 percent on the number of square 
miles in the county. Quite clearly it is not 
“land” that is being represented here; rather 
the sorts of people who live in sparsely set- 
tled areas are intended to be overrepresented. 
See William J. D. Boyd, “Patterns of Appor- 
tionment” (National Municipal League, 
1962), pp. 17-18. 
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single spokesman in the California Senate. 
But in most States, every county has at least 
one seat, with more populous counties get- 
ting extra seats. Almost all States have at 
least one county with population of less 
than 5,000, represented by a State senator 
with a voice and a vote equal to that of all 
his colleagues. The Federal“ view asserts 
that what usually amounts to county repre- 
sentation is legitimate for one chamber of 
the legislature. What is good for the U.S. 
Congress, it is reasoned, is good for the States. 
Judge O. Bowie Duckett of the Circuit Court 
of Anne Arundel County in Maryland inven- 
toried the arguments for applying units of 
representation other than population to the 
State senate: 

“Such an arrangement protects the min- 
orities. It prevents hasty, although popu- 
lar, legislation at the time. It is based upon 
history and reason and helps to protect the 
Republican form of government guaranteed 
by * * * the U.S. Constitution. It pre- 
serves the checks and balances of the State 
governments which has worked so well under 
the Federal. Moreover, there would be little 
advantage in having a bicameral legislature, 
if the composition and qualifications of the 
members were similar.” 


Mr. President, I intend to answer 
every single one of those arguments quite 
briefly. Before I do so, the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina has asked 
me to yield to him. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may be permitted to do so 
without losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted to speak from the desk of the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, out 
of the American Revolution sprang a 
new political order, dedicated to imple- 
menting the same high principles for 
which the Revolution was waged. The 
genius of the new political order lay in 
its combinations of carefully designed 
checks and balances, and divisions and 
separations of power for the protection 
of individual rights against the will of a 
majority, while retaining the ultimate 
power of decision on political questions 
in the people. 

Unfortunately, our Nation is now ex- 
periencing a full blown counterrevolu- 
tion which has already gone far toward 
destroying and undoing the accomplish- 
ments of the American Revolution. 

Thomas Jefferson foresaw and pre- 
dicted the main source of this counter- 
revolution, as is indicated by his state- 
ment in 1821 that: 

The germ of dissolution of our Federal 
Government is in the * * * Federal judi- 
ciary; an irresponsible body * * * working 
like gravity * * * gaining a little today and 
a little tomorrow, and advancing its noiseless 
step like a thief, over the field of jurisdiction, 
until all shall be usurped from the States, 
and the government of all be consolidated 
into one, When all government * * * in 
little as in great things, shall be drawn to 
Washington as the center of all power, it will 
render powerless the checks provided of one 
government on another, and will become as 


venal and oppressive as the government from 
which we separated. 


Thomas Jefferson through his wisdom 
rather than clairvoyance anticipated the 
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role and course of the Supreme Court 
with astonishing accuracy. 

The most far reaching of the recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court are the 
cases on reapportionment of State legis- 
latures handed down on June 15 of this 
year. Although only 6 States were par- 
ties to these cases, these decisions could 
ultimately destroy the existing political 
structure of at least 44 of 50 States. In 
the reapportionment decisions, the Court 
so construed the 14th amendment to the 
Constitution as to prohibit either body 
of State legislatures from being appor- 
tioned on any other basis than popula- 
tion. As applied to South Carolina, 
these decisions would not only require 
drastic reapportionment of the State 
house of representatives, but would vir- 
tually preclude the existence of the sen- 
ate, unless it was a substantial duplica- 
tion of the reapportioned house. 

In discussing the reapportionment de- 
cisions, there is no need, and indeed, no 
way, to become involved in legal tech- 
nicalities. This is because the funda- 
mental issue involved is not a legal ques- 
tion, but a political one. Political ques- 
tions are not within the jurisdiction of 
the Court. Political questions are for 
decision of the people, exercised by the 
ballot and through legislative bodies. 

Justice Harlan, dissenting in the Ala- 
bama case, said: 

What is done today deepens my convic- 
tion that judicial entry into this realm is 
profoundly ill advised and constitutionally 
impermissable * * *. I believe that the 
vitality of our political system, on which 
in the last analysis all else depends, is weak- 
ened by reliance on the judiciary for politi- 
cal reform. 


Justice Harlan put his finger on the 
real key to the apportionment deci- 
sions—the Supreme Court is undermin- 
ing our political system. In so doing, the 
Court took unto itself power which right- 
fully and constitutionally belongs to the 
people. 

To understand the full consequence of 
this counterrevolutionary decision, we 
must look even beyond the Court’s usur- 
pation of the power of the people to de- 
cide the political question, however, and 
examine the substance of the new rule 
of political order sought to be imposed 
by the Court. 

The new political principle sought to 
be imposed by the Court is characterized 
as “one person, one vote.” In applica- 
tion, this “one person, one vote” would 
mean that numbers, or population, could 
be the only basis for representation. 

The people, to whom the political de- 
cisions of apportionment rightfully be- 
long, could, of course, decide to follow 
the “one person, one vote” idea. The 
fact is, however, that the people have 
never made such a choice. The Court 
arbitrarily assumed that the people had 
not made such a choice because they 
were powerless, under existing political 
structure, to do so. The Supreme Court 
never even recognized the possibility that 
the people had not adopted the “one 
person, one vote” concept because they 
did not believe that it was practical or 
sound. Yet the latter is obviously the 
case. Every State constitution which 
departs materially from the concept of 
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“one person, one vote”—and nearly all 
of them do—was originally adopted in 
an election or referendum where the rule 
of “one person, one vote” was followed. 

Population is, of course, the princi- 
pal basis for apportionment of legislative 
representation in all States. But the 
various States have found it practical, 
workable, just, and beneficial to weight 
the apportionment of legislative repre- 
sentation with various other factors in 
their own States, just as was done in 
framing the structure of the National 
Government. 

Consider just one illustration, the one 
about which the Supreme Court had its 
sensibilities so shocked; that is, the 
heavier weighting in one body of bi- 
cameral State legislatures in favor of 
rural residents. 

Let me point out initially that such 
departures from apportionment based 
purely on population result in purely de- 
fensive powers to those so favored. The 
U.S. Congress provides a good example. 
Each State has equal representation in 
the Senate, regardless of its population. 
Thus Delaware has equal representation 
in the Senate with New York, although 
New York has at least 35 times more 
population. But Delaware, even with its 
equal representation in the Senate, nor 
even in combination with other small 
population States which might give them 
a majority in the Senate, does not have 
the affirmative power to pass legislation; 
for the House of Representatives must 
also concur, and its membership is based 
on population, or “one person, one vote.” 
Thus the equal representation of Dela- 
ware in the Senate gives it at most an 
increased defensive power to what it 
would have were representation in Con- 
gress based solely on “one person, one 
vote.” 

Similarly, the weighting of representa- 
tion in favor of rural residents gives them 
an increased defensive power, leaving 
them less vulnerable to the whims of 
a majority. 

By the very nature of their occupa- 
tions, agricultural areas are necessarily 
less densely populated than nonagricul- 
tural areas. We in the United States, 
with our consistent departure from the 
concept of “one person, one vote,” have 
progressed to the point where approxi- 
mately 8 percent of the population of 
the Nation produces the entire food and 
fiber for its consumption, with a large 
margin for export. This progress has 
been undoubtedly due in part to the fact 
that the agricultural sector through its 
defensive power stemming from its 
weighted representation has managed to 
protect its vital interests in the inter- 
twined political and economic order. 

Nor is the nature of agricultural en- 
terprise such that those engaged there- 
in can protect their vital interests out- 
side the formal political structure by 
combined economic action through 
organization, as is done by industrial 
labor through the means of labor 
unions. So long as political issues have 
been left to the decision of the people, 
where they rightfully belong, these 
factors have been recognized, and the 
departures from the “one person, one 
vote” concept have not only been toler- 
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ated, but affirmatively approved by the 
majority of the people. 

The arbitrary imposition of an un- 
adulterated “one person, one vote” rule 
of legislative apportionment, could well, 
therefore, insofar as the agricultural 
sector is concerned, start the United 
States back down the road of ineffi- 
ciency toward the status of such na- 
tions as the Soviet Union, where it 
takes 60 percent of the population to 
raise food and fibers for the nation, 
and even then there are severe short- 
ages. 

In no instance is the counterrevolu- 
tionary conduct of the Supreme Court 
more obvious than in the reapportion- 
ment decisions, for these cases strike at 
the heart of our political structure. 

Mr. President, it is the duty and re- 
sponsibility of the Congress to protect 
the political structure of the States 
against what would amount to mere 
anarchy in many of them should the 
Supreme Court be allowed to continue 
enforcement of its reapportionment 
decisions, unbridled by legitimate legis- 
lative enactments. We are all aware 
that numerous bills and proposed con- 
stitutional amendments dealing with 
this subject have been introduced and 
are pending before Congress. We are 
also aware that the Congress moves 
more deliberately, and requires more 
time to responsibly perform its legiti- 
mate legislative function, than does the 
Court in practicing usurped legislative 
functions. It is, therefore, not only 
appropriate but, indeed, also essential 
that the Congress enact a legislative 
moratorium on the reapportionment 
question, so that both the Congress and 
the States may give mature and respon- 
sible consideration to the issues in- 
volved, in order that anarchy be averted. 

I strongly urge adoption of the 
Dirksen-Mansfield amendment. 

Does the Senator from Wisconsin wish 
to ask me a question? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I understand the 
Senator contends that we should not fol- 
low the one-person-one-vote prinicple 
which so many scholars and students feel 
is the only basis on which we can justify 
representation at all. What principle 
would the Senator from South Carolina 
propose to take the place of the one-per- 
son, one-vote principle? 

Mr. THURMOND. I would propose to 
let each State handle the matter as the 
State deems advisable and as the Con- 
stitution provides. Our own national 
system, in Washington, provides that 
each State shall have two Senators. 
Representation in the House, of course, 
is based upon population. That means 
that the smallest States in the Nation 
have only one Member in the House. I 
believe Vermont has only one House 
Member. Delaware has only one. Wyo- 
ming has only one. Nevada has only 
one. Alaska has only one. I believe 
there are five States with only one House 
Member. All the 50 States have two 
Senators, but those small States have 
only one House Member each, because 
their population is very small. 

This system acknowledges the States. 
It was the purpose of those who wrote 
the Constitution to acknowledge the 
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States. That is the reason why the Con- 
stitution provides that all powers not 
delegated to the National Government 
are reserved to the States. In the elec- 
toral college the States are acknowledged. 
South Carolina, for example, has eight 
Members in Congress, two Senators and 
six House Members. New York now has 
43—it used to have 45—41 House Mem- 
bers and 2 Senators. One vote in the 
State of New York can throw all 43 of 
those one way. It is the same in smaller 
States. But the State is acknowledged. 

There were 13 colonies, 13 States, be- 
fore there was a Union. What some 
people seem to forget is that those States 
formed the Union. The Union did not 
form the States. Many people have the 
impression that the States are political 
subdivisions of the Union. That is not 
the fact. There are 51 governments in 
this country. There is a National Gov- 
ernment in Washington, which was 
formed when the Constitution was writ- 
ten in Philadelphia in 1787. 

When the States ratified that action 
in Philadelphia, the Union was formed. 
The number of States has increased until 
there are now 50 States. So there are 51 
separate sovereign governments in this 
country. There is not a central govern- 
ment with 50 subdivisions. We must 
make that plain. We must recognize the 
States. Before the Union was formed, 
after the Revolutionary War was won, 
every one of those Thirteen Colonies was 
just as independent as Great Britain and 
France are today, and just as independ- 
ent as Brazil or any other great nation 
on earth is today. They were independ- 
ent nations. South Carolina had John 
Rutledge as President. We were an in- 
dependent nation. But South Carolina, 
along with the other colonies, formed the 
Union. However, the colonies gave only 
certain powers to the Union. They re- 
served the other powers. They did not 
give to the Union the power of appor- 
tionment of State legislatures. There- 
fore, that power is reserved to the States. 
The composition of a State’s government 
is a political question, not a legal ques- 
tion, and therefore the Supreme Court 
has no legal jurisdiction in the matter. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Let me say to the 
distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina, in the first place, that almost 
everything he says supports the position 
of the Supreme Court and contradicts the 
Dirksen amendment. There is no an- 
alogy whatsoever between the Federal 
Government and a State government. 
And his statement shows this in depth. 
To say that because there is a Federal 
Government in which one body, the 
Senate, is composed of two representa- 
tives from each of the 50 States, that 
therefore the State governments should 
do the same kind of thing, wholly over- 
looks the facts which the Senator from 
South Carolina has so painfully and 
effectively and carefully adduced for us. 
He has pointed out that they were 
sovereign States. They were States 
when they were formed. They could 
wage war, raise money, had their own 
tariffs, and possessed every other aspect 
of sovereignty. In that confederation 
they were more loosely allied than is the 
European economic association or NATO. 
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Those were sovereign nations that came 
together. 

There is no sovereignty within the 
State. The State creates the county, the 
cities, and the townships. The States 
can add any number they wish. They 
can wipe them out, expand them, or con- 
tract them. So there is no basis for in- 
dependent sovereignty. There is no way 
to recognize the entity of a subdivision of 
a State the way the Federal Government 
recognizes the entity of the several 
States. 

Furthermore, we must recognize that 
the Federal Government has good, solid, 
sound reason in principle for the Fed- 
eral system. That reason in principle is 
that the Federal Government has a truly 
massive power, which the Senator from 
South Carolina has fought hard and well 
to contain, and indeed it should be 
watched. The Federal Government has 
a monopoly on military power. It has 
power to make war, to make arrange- 
ments with foreign countries, to raise 
taxes over the whole country. So the 
power the Federal Government has over 
the States, unless there is some dilution 
or reservation of power within the States, 
would make for too strong a central 
government. 

The principle of federalism is a wise 
and good principle. We should do all we 
can to help the States and persuade the 
States to become as efficient as possible. 
One of the reasons why they cannot 
solve the problems which face them is 
that they have malapportionment, one 
of the houses being based on area rep- 
resentation and the other on population 
representation. As a result, not only are 
economic groups vying with one another, 
but one party may be in control of the 
legislature and the other party in control 
of the governorship. The States cannot 
solve their problems. So they come to 
Washington. 

From the standpoint of principle 
which the Senator has argued so elo- 
quently, he has argued that the States 
have a great deal of sovereignty, arguing 
that the 10th amendment made clear 
that all powers not specifically delegated 
to the Federal Government is reserved 
to the States. 

Why should the Federal Government 
step in and fight for the right of every 
citizen to have an equal vote for his State 
legislature? 

The answer is that there is no sover- 
eighty more vital, more important, than 
that which is within citizens of the 
United States—the dignity of the in- 
dividual and the right of the individual 
citizen to have his rights protected. 

I am sure the Senator from South 
Carolina would agree with me, or I hope 
he would, that the Federal Government 
has every right to intervene, if a State 
should interfere with freedom of speech 
or the exercise of religion or the exer- 
cise of assembly of an American citizen 
within that State. 

On the same basis, it seems to me it is 
absolutely essential that the Supreme 
Court of the United States have the re- 
sponsibility, and treasure that respon- 
sibility, and use that responsibility to 
protect the citizen in his right to have 
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an equal voice in his own State legis- 
lature. That is what we are fighting for. 

If the Senator feels there should be 
one house based on something besides 
population or area, he is saying that 
there should not be equal voting; there 
should not be the principle of one man, 
one vote. He is saying that one man 
should have a superior vote or a superior 
power. 

What basis, what principle, what prac- 
tical observation does the Senator from 
South Carolina give for giving any per- 
son, whether he be a farmer, a non- 
farmer, a laborer, or a propertied person 
any more power than any other indi- 
vidual? 

Mr. THURMOND. That is up to the 
people of each State. If the people of the 
State want it that way, they ought to 
be allowed to have it that way. If a 
State wishes to have a unicameral legis- 
lature or a bicameral legislature, it ought 
to be permitted to make its choice. If 
it wishes, as is true in my State, to have 
one senator from each county, and base 
the representatives on population, it 
ought to be allowed to do so. 

In other words, the States have that 
power. They have never given it to the 
Union. So long as the State government 
is republican in form, the National Gov- 
ernment has no constitutional power to 
interfere. 

The powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment are embraced in article I, section 
8. That is the only power the Union has, 
besides those granted in the 24 amend- 
ments adopted following the adoption of 
the Constitution. Otherwise, the States 
have reserved power to themselves. This 
power has never been delegated to the 
Union and, therefore, is reserved to the 
States. 

I thoroughly agree with the Senator 
when he says that only two entities of 
government are referred to: The Gov- 
ernment at the National level and the 
government at the State level. There 
are subdivisions of States, but there are 
not divisions of the Central Government. 
There are 50 State governments, and the 
people of the several States have all the 
powers in the world except those that 
they have given to the Union in the Con- 
stitution. The Union can do only those 
things that the States have specifically 
delegated it the authority to do. 

On this question, the power and au- 
thority have never been delegated; they 
have been reserved to the States. 

I am sorry I must leave the Chamber 
at the moment. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator for his courtesy in yield- 
ing to me. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
South Carolina makes a strong, effec- 
tive argument, but I say the obligation is 
as clear as it can be, in my judgment, 
and apparently in the judgment of the 
Supreme Court, under the 14th amend- 
ment of the Constitution, section 1, in 
which it is stated: 

No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any State deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property without due process 


of law; nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 
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If all this means anything, if equality 
before the law means anything, it seems 
to me that the right to vote, which is so 
fundamental—the right to vote for mem- 
bers of a State legislature, is something 
that must be protected, can be protected, 
and should be protected under the 14th 
amendment. 

The distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina made a strong and effective 
plea, but he did not answer that funda- 
mental question, because no one can an- 
swer it. If there is not representation 
based upon one person, one vote, what 
principle do we choose? If we do not 
take it on a one person, one vote basis, 
we are saying that some people, by legal 
action of the Government, should have 
more power than others. That is anath- 
ema to democracy. In this country 
we do not believe in social or economic 
equality, but we do believe in political 
equality. That is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of any democracy. 

To return to the definitive analysis by 
Andrew Hacker of last year: In this out- 
standing Brookings Institution analysis 
of arguments such as those adduced by 
the Senator from South Carolina re- 
cently, the answer to those two ques- 
tions, according to Mr. Hacker, is: 

First. “Such an arrangement protects the 
minorities.” This is so in the sense that it 
gives the residents of small towns and rural 
areas the legislative power to veto bills that 
displease them. It also gives these minorities 
the opportunity to deny larger cities and 
suburban areas the resources needed to solve 
their own problems. It is one thing to pro- 
tect yourself from oppression; it is quite 
another to harass other sections of the com- 
munity because you think they are inferior 
or undeserving types of people. Moreover, 
only minorities—certain minorities in the 
less populous areas—are protected. Negroes 
are not sheltered, nor are white citizens who 
experience discrimination due to their na- 
tional origin or family background. Minori- 
ties espousing unconventional views are 
hardly protected; and an important minority 
group, the residents of suburbs—often un- 

as a minority—are continually 

because of underrepresentation. 

The question, very simply, is: Which minori- 

ties are allowed to safeguard their interests? 

The answer: Of all the minority groups that 

make up a State only a very few are given 
this advantage. 

Second. “It prevents hasty, although pop- 
ular, legislation.” This has always been a 
persuasive argument. The theory—and it is 
only a theory—is that a lower chamber elect- 
ed on the basis of population immediately 
translates mass sentiment into tyrannical or 
spendthrift legislation. The aristocratic 
second chamber then draws in the reins, 
wisely ponders the basic problem, and pro- 
duces a rational solution by amending or 
rejecting the bill the lower house passed in 
haste. The trouble with this theory is that 
it has no basis in fact. For one thing, hasty 
legislation is difficult for either chamber be- 
cause control of the agenda is usually in the 
hands of an entrenched group of party lead- 
ers or committee chairmen. State legisla- 
tures are not very susceptible to public opin- 
ions, temperate or intemperate. But when 
such legislatures do reflect mass emotions, 
as has happened when lawmakers in the Deep 
South have rushed through new segregation 
barriers, then both upper and lower cham- 
bers usually exhibit this failing. At all 
events, it is difficult to enumerate instances 
of oppressive bills that sailed through lower 
State houses and were then stopped by the 
upper house. And for such examples, 
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matching cases can be shown where the 
lower house killed an excessive bill emanat- 
ing from the upper chamber. One final re- 
buttal on this argument: Nebraska has had 
a unicameral legislature since the thirties, 
and its laws have been no more unreasoned 
than those of the other 49 States. 


I might add that Wisconsin has had 
both houses of its legislature based on 
population. In Wisconsin we have had 
as many examples of bicameral inter- 
play and checks and balances, as can 
be found in any State. 

Perhaps Hacker states too strongly the 
argument that the upper house or the 
lower house is not likely to check the 
other. I think there is some checking. 
I have seen it in Wisconsin. Everyone 
who has served in a State legislature has 
observed it. But I think it occurs 
whether there is population representa- 
tion strictly, as in our State and other 
States, or if one house is based on area 
ane the other house is based on popula- 
tion. 

Hacker continues: 


Third. “It is based upon history and rea- 
son and helps to protect the republican form 
of government.” The National Government 
has a bicameral Congress, with a Senate 
based on State representation, because this 
arrangement was necessary in order to estab- 
lish the United States as a nation. Among 
the 13 States, the smaller ones would only 
agree to give up part of their sovereignty and 
join the Union if their interests were pro- 
tected in a Senate where they would have 
an equal vote. There is nothing “reason- 
able” about the basis of representation of 
the Senate. What was reasonable was the 
action of the farmers in settling for a com- 
promise that would induce all the States 
to throw in their lot with the new venture. 
Morevover, the States created the Union and, 
hence, could demand representation, as 
States, as the price of giving up some of 
their identity. Counties are not sovereign. 
They are created by States and can be 
abolished by them, as some have. Few coun- 
ties have historic identities, and all are ad- 
ministrative devices for performing certain 
functions at the local level. 


I do not subscribe to that view, but 
many people think this is the best way 
of regulating State government. 


Certainly, the counties cannot claim to 
have created the States, as the States did 
the Union. Finally, the 14th amendment— 
requiring the States to grant equal protec- 
tion to all their citizens—was adopted in 
1868 and is evidence that the Constitution 
gives latest priority to personal equality. 
Representation of States in the Senate is a 
fact of history. But the general idea under- 
lying it has neither been revived nor re- 
newed. 

Fourth: “It preserves the checks and bal- 
ances of the State government which has 
worked so well under the Federal.” Checks 
and balances refer to the mutual controls 
that the executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches have over each other. It is a some- 
what new construction to assert that two 
houses of a legislature are also intended to 
check and balance one another. If this is so 
then the result will probably be stalemate 
and ultimate inaction. And the consequence 
will be that power will gravitate away from 
both houses of the legislature, either to ad- 
ministrative agencies in the State or to the 
bureaus of the Federal Government, 

This is hardly the outcome that proponents 
of limited government want. On the con- 
trary, their objectives could better be 
achieved by greater coordination between the 
two houses of the State legislature. Only in 
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that way will the real threats be held in 
check. 


This is the final reason which is dis- 
cussed— 


“+ © + there would be little advantage 
in having a bicameral legislature if the 
composition and qualifications of the mem- 
bers were similar.” In this instance, those 
who find all virtue in the status quo are un- 
able to think seriously of workable alterna- 
tives. Each citizen can be represented in 
more than one way, and each method may 
reflect his interests in a valid manner. Thus, 
part of his personality may be “local” and 
another part may be “national.” Moreover, 
he may be one kind of person in 1958 and 
another kind in 1960. There is no reason 
why both chambers cannot be based on pop- 
ulation, with districts of equal size for all 
senators. However, the lower house might 
have districts of 40,000— 


In Wisconsin, the lower house has dis- 
tricts of 40,000— 


and each upper house might have a district 
of 160,000— 


In Wisconsin, each upper house district 
has about 115,000— 


covering four of the lower chamber dis- 
tricts. 


In Wisconsin there are 33 senate dis- 
tricts. 


In this way, a voter would have a “local” 
representative in the lower house and a 
spokesman with a “broader” view in the 
upper chamber. Furthermore, one house 
might be elected in 1961 and the other in 1963 
so that the new thinking of the electorate 
would be reflected in one chamber at any 
given time. Or one could have 2-year terms 
ana the other 6-year terms, thus sheltering 
one chamber from the necessity of worrying 
about reelection at frequent intervals. The 
point, of course, is that bicameralism can 
easily be based on an identical voting public. 
For that public can be represented in more 
than one way. Yet, no matter how deeply a 
voter’s personality may be split or how much 
his moods vary over time, he is still a first- 
class citizen and is entitled to equal partici- 
pation in electing the men who make his 
laws. 


This is the finding of the Brookings 
Institution, on the basis of what is re- 
garded by scholars in the field as one of 
the finest studies to be made of appor- 
tionment. The study was made last 
year. 

I may state, briefly, the qualifications 
for making the study. I now read from 
the foreword to the study, which was 
written by the president of the Brookings 
Institution, Mr. Robert D. Calkins: 


FOREWORD 


The Supreme Court’s decision in the case 
of Baker v. Carr, handed down in the spring 
of 1962, opened the way for reform of anti- 
quated and inequitable patterns of represen- 
tation in State legislatures. Over the en- 
suing 12 months, districting arrangements 
have been challenged in many States, and in 
several of them the legislatures haye con- 
vened to draw up new districts which better 
reflect their actual population distribution. 

The Court's decision has raised a number 
of issues, including the question whether 
the drive for more equal representation in 
the State legislatures will affect the U.S. Con- 
gress. The Brookings Institution therefore 
asked Prof. Andrew Hacker, of the 
ment of Government, Cornell University, to 
prepare a problem paper that would examine 
the present congressional districts from the 
viewpoint of the problems that might arise 
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in connection with reapportionment in the 
States. The objective was a brief informa- 
tive analysis drawing largely on available 
materials, with an early deadline precluding 
much new research. 

Mr. Hacker’s report approaches this sub- 
ject from several vantage points. Among 
these are: the constitutional and historical 
background of congressional districting; 


And so forth. 

So this is a very profound and thought- 
ful study. Those who read, reviewed 
and commented on the study and helped 
to make it, included— 

George A. Graham, director of govern- 
mental studies, and Milton C. Cummings, JT., 
Laurin L. Henry, M. Kent Jennings, F. P. 
Kilpatrick, and Harold Orlans of the Brook- 
ings staff; and also Stephen K. Bailey, Frank 
Munger, and Douglas Price of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Much of the preliminary statistical 
analysis was done by Mr. Hacker’s students 
in his seminar on political behavior at Cor- 
nell University. 


So this work, which is so highly re- 
garded, and is the latest profound and 
searching work in this fleld, is most 
important. 

Mr, President earlier today the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] requested that I consider with- 
drawing this amendment when I finished 
my speech. I have not finished my 
speech. I have made a start. But I 
temporarily postpone speaking in defer- 
ence to colleagues anxious to join the 
fray. He felt that the amendment had 
great merit. I think so, too. I believe 
the amendment should be considered at 
considerable length by the Senate and by 
Members of the Senate, because it would 
enable us to accomplish what those who 
advocate the Dirksen amendment say 
they want accomplished, above all— 
which is to prevent chaos in situations in 
which the Court actions have been so 
precipitate that the elections should be 
set aside, and so forth. The amendment 
would do that simply by providing that 
the stay shall not be deemed to be in 
the public interest, in the absence of 
highly unusual circumstances. As 
worded now, the stay shall be put into 
effect unless there are highly unusual 
circumstances. 

Therefore, I am saying that the States 
shall proceed—as the United Press dis- 
patch showed that the States are moving 
along—and shall continue to move along, 
unless there is an unusual situation 
which is such that the courts would, on 
the basis of this provision, be constrained 
to make an exception. At the same time, 
that arrangement would permit the Su- 
preme Court to protect the rights of 
American citizens, and it should satisfy 
those who wish to have a reasonable 
solution of this problem reached. 

So, Mr. President, with that in mind, 
and in the firm conviction that we have 
a long way to go before we fully and 
adequately discuss this issue, which is 
vital to many States, I withdraw my 
amendment No. 1229 to the Mansfield- 
ok! a amendment, and I yield the 

oor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SALINGER in the chair). The amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin is with- 
drawn. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the Senator from Wisconsin 
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for the very able speech he has made. 
* a great deal of light upon the 
e. 

Yesterday, my colleague [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] said he wished to make a second 
speech on this subject. I know that.all 
of us anxiously await that speech. I 
believe we should give him “a full house”; 
therefore, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, and I request that it be a live 
quorum, so that there may be a full au- 
dience for my colleague. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will my 
colleague withhold for a moment the 
suggestion of the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Les, indeed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I do 
not ask for “a full house.” I am ready 
to vote on the Mansfield-Dirksen pro- 
posal. It has now been fully explored 
by the Senator from Wisconsin. I think 
he has occupied the floor for at least 4 
hours. I would hope that he would allow 
his amendment to stand. 

I would request a quorum call long 
enough to obtain a sufficient show of 
hands to enable us to obtain an order for 
a yea-and-nay vote on the amendment; 
and then I would be delighted to have 
the vote taken. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania sug- 
gested that the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin be withdrawn. I am 
not sure that the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin would have withdrawn it, but for that 
suggestion. 

However, in view of the fact that the 
Senator from Wisconsin has withdrawn 
his amendment—ostensibly to offer it at 
a later time I am ready to have the vote 
taken now. 

Therefore, for all practical purposes 
my senior colleague [Mr. Dovcras], in 
his usual spirit of generosity, does not 
have to ask for a live quorum, for I am 
ready to have him supply the speakers. 

Last night there was difficulty in ob- 
taining speakers. 

So if my colleague wishes to have a 
quorum call, in order to obtain some 
other speaker—as, for example, my 
friend the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK], who this morning told me 
that this would be a full-fledged, full- 
blown, all-out effort that might go be- 
yond the range of a convention which 
will take place in Atlantic City sometime 
rather soon, I suggest that now these 
Senators supply the speakers; and I will 
take my own time, because I have never 
had difficulty in obtaining the time of 
the Senate when I wished to obtain it. 

So perhaps my colleague would like to 
call on our friend the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], or our friend 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE], 
if he is about, somewhere. 

Therefore, why does not my colleague 
assemble his team now, get it coordi- 
nated, and proceed with the job? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I was 
impressed by the statement my colleague 
made yesterday. I now read from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, at page 19448, 
when he said: 

But before I complete these preliminary 
remarks—and the next 2 or 3 hours I shall 
save for tomorrow, when Senators are fresh- 
er—and when I am fresher— 


Then he discussed other features. 
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A little later he said: 

Mr. President, this is the first chapter of 
my story. Like the old serials—“Continued 
in our next”—I trust that I shall get around 
to the rest of it tomorrow. 


These statements caused me to feel 
that the junior Senator from Illinois 
wanted to continue today. He made a 
very witty and impressive speech, as he 
usually does. But he did not really touch 
on the meaning or effects of his amend- 
ment. His speech had his characteristic 
asides, and inimitable style, but it did 
not proceed to the argument. So I 
thought, especially in view of his spe- 
cific statement that he wanted to speak 
today, that I had sufficiently answered 
the first part of his speech last night, 
and I wanted to hold myself in readi- 
ness to answer the second part today. 

It is not compulsory in this body for 
any Senator to speak, of course. If my 
good friend does not wish to speak, we 
shall be very glad to continue. But I 
never knew him to refuse to joust in a 
cause in which he believed. I can hard- 
ly believe that he is now withdrawing 
from the contest. This is so unlike him. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, indeed, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator forgets 
what was said to Julius Caesar, “The 
ides of March have come.” 

He replied, “Yes, but they have not 
gone.“ 

It is still today. And it is going to be 
today until midnight. So I have plenty 
of time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. My good friend has 
et ae his days. He said that yester- 

ay. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And when he spoke 
about tomorrow, that meant today. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It means today. And 
it is still today. Perhaps I had better 
look out of doors and see whether it is 
nightfall. I am becoming a sun dodger. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I cannot compel my 
colleague to speak. But I did want to 
offer him the opportunity of having a 
good attendance of Senators when he 
did speak. If my colleague does not 
wish to speak, we shall proceed with the 
argument. But I was trying to be cour- 
teous to my colleague, as he has always 
been courteous to me. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Yesterday no quorum 
call was needed, and yet the attendance 
was good. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There was a “live” 
quorum call. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not want to waste 
that much time, 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Does the junior Sena- 
tor from Illinois wish to discuss this sub- 
ject today? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator from 
Illinois always picks his own battlefield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I see. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HART. I thought the junior 
Senator from Illinois had the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. My senior colleague 
had the floor. But I am ready to vote. 

Mr. HART. The Senator from Michi- 
gan had hoped that the junior Senator 
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from Illinois would reply to the question 
which the Senator from Michigan asked 
yesterday on page 19448 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. The answer of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois was— 

Within the next 3 or 4 hours, I expect to 
get around to that. 


Those of us who oppose the amend- 
ment of the junior Senator do so out of 
a deep conviction that very few Senators 
yet understand what is proposed. We 
thought he would describe State by State 
the effects that would follow, in order 
that we might more intelligently re- 
spond. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I do 
not understand the concern about the 
junior Senator from Illinois. Why is 
everyone weeping about him, and why is 
there a sense of sympathy? 

Senators are presumed to be able to 
read the English language. There is 
nothing very complicated about the lan- 
guage in this amendment. I am sure 
my distinguished friend, who joined in 
one of the meetings when there was a 
“hassle” on the proposal, is fully familiar 
with it. I do not care to speak. I am 
ready to vote now. 

Mr. HART. There is nothing very 
complicated in the three words “ready, 
aim, fire.” What is complicated is the 
question of who is to be shot down. We 
want to know that. The Senator from 
Illinois is the one who proposed the sim- 


ple words. We want an explanation of 
those words, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator can read 
the amendment. 

Mr. HART. But we do not know who 
will be shot down. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
senior Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be glad to 
yield. I may say that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. BIBLE] and the senior Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] are 
anxious to have me yield so that they 
may present the House amendments to 
S. 16. I shall be glad to do so. I do not 
want to hold them up. 

Mr. CLARK. I would be only too 
happy to withhold a colloquy with the 
junior Senator from Illinois if I would 
be sure that the junior Senator from 
Illinois would not fly the coop in the 
meanwhile. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am ready to break 
down and cry over this situation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
glad to yield to the Senator from Ne- 
vada, with the understanding that I do 
not lose my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


OZARK NATIONAL RIVERS IN 
MISSOURI 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendments of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 16) to 
provide for the establishment of the 
Ozark National Rivers in the State of 
Missouri, and for other purposes, which 
were, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

That, for the purpose of co and 
interpreting unique scenic and other natural 
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values and objects of historic interest, in- 
cluding preservation of portions of the Cur- 
rent River and the Jacks Fork River in Mis- 
souri as free-flowing streams, preservation of 
springs and caves, management of wildlife, 
and provisions for use and enjoyment of the 
outdoor recreation resources thereof by the 
people of the United States, the Secretary of 
the Interior (hereinafter referred to as the 
Secretary“) shall designate for establish- 
ment as the Ozark National Scenic Riverways 
the area (hereinafter referred to as “such 
area”) generally depicted on map numbered 
NR OZA 7002 entitled “Proposed Ozark Na- 
tional Rivers“ dated December 1963 which 
map is on file for public inspection in the 
office of the National Park Service, Depart- 
ment of the Interior: Provided, That the area 
so designated shall not include more than 
sixty-five thousand acres of land now in pri- 
vate ownership and that no lands shall be 
designated within two miles of the present 
boundaries of the municipalities of Eminence 
and Van Buren, Missouri. The Secretary, 
with the concurrence of the State, shall des- 
ignate for inclusion in the Ozark National 
Scenic Riverways, the lands composing Big 
Springs, Alley Springs, and Round Spring 
State Parks, and the Secretary is hereby di- 
rected to negotiate with the State for the 
donation and the inclusion of such park 
lands in the Ozark National Scenic River- 
ways. 

Src, 2. The Secretary may, within the area 
designated or altered pursuant to section 4, 
acquire lands and interests therein, includ- 
ing scenic easements, by such means as he 
may deem to be in the public interest: Pro- 
vided, That scenic easements may only be 
acquired with the consent of the owner of 
the lands or water thereof: And provided 
further, That any parcel of land containing 
not more than five hundred acres, which 
borders either the Current River or the Jacks 
Fork River, and which is being primarily 
used for agricultural purposes, shall be ac- 
quired by the Secretary in its entirety unless 
the owner of any such parcel consents to the 
acquisition of a part thereof. Property so 
acquired which lies outside the boundary 
generally depicted on the map referred to in 
section 1 of this Act may be exchanged by 
the Secretary for any land of approximately 
equal value within the boundaries. Lands 
and waters owned by the State of Missouri 
within such area may be acquired only with 
the consent of the State. Federally owned 
lands or waters lying within such area shall, 
upon establishment of the area pursuant to 
section 4 hereof, be transferred to the ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction of the Secretary, 
without transfer of funds, for administration 
as part of the Ozark National Scenic River- 
ways. 

Sec. 3. Any owner or owners, including 
beneficial owners (hereinafter in this section 
referred to as owner“), of improved prop- 
erty on the date of its acquisition by the 
Secretary may, as a condition to such ac- 
quisition, retain the right of use and occu- 
pancy of the improved property for non- 
commercial residential purposes for a term 
ending at the death of such owner, or the 
death of his spouse, or at the death of the 
survivor of either of them. The owner shall 
elect the term to be reserved. The Secre- 
tary shall pay to the owner the fair market 
value of the property on the date of such 
acquisition less the fair market value on 
such date of the right retained by the owner. 

Sec. 4. When the Secretary determines that 
lands and waters, or interests therein, have 
been acquired by the United States in suf- 
ficient quantity to provide an administrable 
unit, he shall declare establishment of the 
Ozark National Scenic Riverways by publica- 
tion of notice in the Federal Register. The 
Secretary may thereafter alter such bound- 
aries from time to time, except that the total 
acreage in the Ozark National Scenic River- 
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Ways shall not exceed sixty-five thousand 
acres, exclusive of land donated by the State 
of Missouri or its political subdivisions and 
of federally owned land transferred pursuant 
to section 2 of this Act. 

Sec. 5. (a) In furtherance of the purposes 
of this Act, the Secretary is authorized to co- 
operate with the State of Missouri, its politi- 
cal subdivisions, and other Federal agencies 
and organizations in formulating compre- 
hensive plans for the Ozark National Scenic 
Riverways and for the related watershed of 
the Current and Jacks Fork Rivers in Mis- 
souri, and to enter into agreements for the 
implementation of such plans. Such plans 
may provide for land use and development 
programs, for preservation and enhancement 
of the natural beauty of the landscape, and 
for conservation of outdoor resources in the 
watersheds of the Current and Jacks Fork 
Rivers. 

(b) The Secretary shall permit hunting 
and fishing on lands and waters under his 
jurisdiction within the Ozark National 
Scenic Riverways area in accordance with 
applicable Federal and State laws. The Sec- 
retary may designate zones where, and es- 
tablish periods when, no hunting shall be 
permitted, for reasons of public safety, ad- 
ministration, or public use and enjoyment 
and shall issue regulations after consulta- 
tion with the Conservation Commission of 
the State of Missouri. 

Sec. 6. The Ozark National Scenic River- 
ways shall be administered in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act of August 25, 
1916 (39 Stat. 535), as amended and supple- 
mented, and in accordance with other laws 
of general application relating to the areas 
administered and supervised by the Secretary 
through the National Park Service; except 
that authority otherwise available to the Sec- 
retary for the conservation and management 
of natural resources may be utilized to the 
extent he finds such authority will further 
the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 7. (a) There is hereby estabilshed an 
Ozark National Scenic Riverways Commis- 
sion. The Commission shall cease to exist 
ten years after the date of establishment of 
the area pursuant to section 4 of this Act. 

(b) The Commission shall be composed 
of seven members each appointed for a term 
of two years by the Secretary as follows: 

(1) Four members to be appointed from 
recommendations made by the members of 
the county court in each of the counties in 
which the Ozark National Scenic Riverways 
is situated (Carter, Dent, Shannon, and 
Texas), one member from the recommenda- 
tions made by each such court; 

(2) Two members to be appointed from 
recommendations of the Governor of the 
8 ws Missouri; and 

me member to be designated by the 
Secretary. x 

(c) The Secretary shall designate one 
member to be chairman. Any vacancy in 
the Commission shall be filled in the same 
manner in which the original appointment 
was made. 

(d) A member of the Commission shall 
serve without compensation. The Secretary 
shall reimburse members of the Commission 
for travel, subsistence, and other n 
expenses incurred by them in the perform- 
ance of the duties vested in the Commission. 

(e) The Secretary or his designee shall 
from time to time consult with the members 
of the Commission with to matters 
relating to the development of the Ozark 
National Scenic Riverways, and shall consult 
with the members with respect to carrying 
out the provisions of this Act. 

(f) It shall be the duty of the Commission 
to render advice to the Secretary from time 
to time upon matters which the Secretary 
may refer to it for its consideration. 

SEC. 8. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums (but not more than 
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$7,000,000 for the acquisition of lands or in- 
terests in lands) as are necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this Act. Se « 

And to amend the title so as to read: 
“An Act to provide for the establishment 
of the Ozark National Scenic Riverways 
in the State of Missouri, and for other 


u 8 
0 Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I shall 
make a brief explanation as to the 
amendments which the House of Rep- 
resentatives made to the Senate bill. 

I might say preliminarily that this is 
a bill sponsored by our distinguished col- 
league the senior Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Symincron] and the junior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lone]. 

This is a most attractive area for pres- 
ervation. Many hearings have been held 
on the measure. There have been field 
hearings. The bill should be enacted into 
law. The House of Representatives 
agrees that it should be enacted into law. 
It has made three main changes. 

First, it has changed the name from 
the “Ozark National Rivers,” to the 
“Ozark Scenic National Riverways.” I 
have consulted with my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle in the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. They 
are in complete agreement that that is 
@ proper change. 

The second change was a reduction in 
the amount of private property to be ac- 
quired. The change came about by re- 
defining certain boundaries of the pro- 
posed area, which resulted in a reduction 
of 13,200 acres of land. Again, I believe 
the House of Representatives has made 
an improvement in the bill as it was 
passed by the Senate. 

The third change made by the House 
of Representatives is a direct result of 
the change in the size of the area. This 
is a reduction in the amount of money re- 
quired. The size of the acquisition is re- 
duced. The acquisition cost is reduced 
from $8.5 million to $7 million. This is 
a natural result of the reduction of the 
principal acreage to be acquired. I be- 
lieve this is worthwhile legislation. Our 
subcommittee has visited this great area. 
We are aware of its great beauty. I be- 
lieve it should be preserved. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
quite sure this measure has the concur- 
rence of the minority Members. There- 
fore, there is no objection. 

Mr. BIBLE. I give this assurance to 
the distinguished minority leader. I 
have consulted with the ranking minor- 
ity member of the subcommittee, the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Attorr]. 
He is in complete agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted that the legislation on Ozark 
Park is moving through and that it will 
be a fact. 

I congratulate the senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] for his con- 
tinued concern and effort. I am de- 
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lighted to see the culmination of the 
measure. 

Also, I compliment the junior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lone] for his efforts 
in support of this bill. They will long 
be remembered. The benefits that 
accrue to the people of Missouri will be 
gratefully received by people who will 
someday not even know the names 
“SYMINGTON” or “Lonc.” That is the 
kind of contribution that both of these 
Senators have made in this effort. 

I hope that this effort to add additional 
recreation acreage in the Midwest will 
continue. We in Michigan have high 
hopes that two such parks, Sleeping Bear 
and Pictured Rock, will become realities. 
For the very same reason that I support 
the Ozark Park, I hope that Congress will 
make a reality of Sleeping Bear and the 
Pictured Rock Park. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Michigan is always an ardent 
advocate. He knows that we have worked 
our will in the Senate with regard to the 
Sleeping Bear Dune. That measure has 
been passed by the Senate and sent to 
the House of Representatives. I hope 
it will act on it. If the measure comes 
back, I hope it will be in such form that 
we can accept it without going to con- 
ference. 

I am familiar with the section that 
the Senator refers to. The Senator 
knows that hearings were held a few 
weeks ago. It would be impossible to 
complete action at this session of Con- 
gress. But I hope that when Congress 
assembles in January, it can make head- 
way with regard to those two great areas. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, now 
that other recreation areas are being 
brought forward, I hope my colleague will 
not forget the Indiana Dunes, adjacent 
to the great northern Indiana-IIlinois 
metropolitan area. I hope my colleague 
will persuade the Democratic policy com- 
mittee to schedule it for consideration 
and passage. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Illinois knows my views on this 
subject. The Indiana Dunes legislation 
has long been before the Congress. It 
has moved further in this particular ses- 
sion, the 2d session of the 88th Con- 
gress, than it has ever moved in any com- 
parable session of Congress. 

As the Senator knows, it is now on the 
calendar. I have urged the majority 
leader to try to schedule it for consider- 
ation. I do not know exactly how many 
more days we shall be here. 

I am inclined to think that it will be 
few. I suppose the Senator from Illinois 
could speak on that point better than I. 
I do not know. But if it is scheduled 
and I hope it is very quickly—I feel sure 
that the Senate will act on the very 
worthwhile project. It is a worthwhile 
area to preserve. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank my good 
friend from Nevada for the care which 
he has shown on the question. We in the 
Middle West need more recreational 
areas. Iam very glad to support the pro- 
posal for the Ozarks, but it is somewhat 
discouraging to see everyone else come 
under the mistletoe while the Indiana 
Dunes are forgotten. 
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Mr. BIBLE. If the Senator could ar- 
range for the project to be scheduled to- 
morrow, I would be the first to schedule 
it tomorrow. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the able senior Senator from Nevada 
yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. On behalf of my 
colleague [Mr. Lone], who is present in 
the Chamber at this time, I thank the 
distinguished Senator for all the care and 
wise effort he has shown in developing 
this great new contribution to the econ- 
omy of Missouri and to the benefit of the 
people of Missouri and the United States. 
The Senator from Nevada first became 
sure that the project was handled in the 
way he believed, with all his experience, 
was the best way. He went out with 
some of his colleagues, and went over the 
ground thoroughly, the ground where 
this great new park will now be estab- 
lished. Although always sympathetic 
with the idea, he has always been 
equally anxious that it be accomplished 
on the best possible basis for all con- 
cerned. Everyone in our State of Mis- 
souri is grateful to him and his com- 
mittee for the perseverance he has shown 
in making this latest approved national 
monument a reality. 

I thank him, very much, for his inter- 
est and cooperation. 

Mr. BIBLE. I am very happy to have 
been of help. 

I now yield to the distinguished junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone]. 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
I desire to associate myself with the re- 
marks of my distinguished senior col- 
league from Missouri [Mr. Symincron]. 
I had the pleasure of attending one of 
the field hearings with the distinguished 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], and I 
am personally grateful, as are all citi- 
zens of Missouri, to him for the time and 
the effort that he and his committee ex- 
pended in working on that great project 
for us. It will mean much to us in Mis- 
souri and in the Middle West. We are 
very happy that we have now reached the 
end of the road on that great project. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, it is a 
worthwhile project, and I am glad to see 
that it is reaching the end of the road. 


PRESERVATION OF JURISDICTION 
OF THE CONGRESS OVER CON- 
STRUCTION OF CERTAIN HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC PROJECTS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 502) to 
preserve the jurisdiction of the Congress 
over construction of hydroelectric proj- 
ects on the Colorado River below Glen 
Canyon Dam, which was to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That no licenses or permits shall be issued 
under the Federal Power Act (16 U.S.C. 791a- 
823) nor any applications for such licenses 
or permits be accepted for filing for the 
reach of the Colorado River between Glen 
Canyon Dam and Lake Mead during the 
period ending December 31, 1966: Provided, 
That nothing herein shall change or affect 
for the purposes of any action which may be 
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taken subsequent to such date the present 
status, equities, position, rights, or priorities 
of any parties to applications pending on the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, an al- 
most identical bill has passed both Houses 
of Congress. The only difference be- 
tween the bills is that the House-passed 
bill stated an expiration date in 1966 
while the Senate bill stated an expira- 
tion in 1965. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, as I 
understand, the proposal is to substitute 
one bill for the other. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. I move that the 
Senate concur in the amendment of the 
House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to. 


FORT BOWIE NATIONAL HISTORIC 
SITE 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on the bill (H.R. 946). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the bill (H.R. 946), a bill 
to authorize the establishment of the 
Fort Bowie National Historic Site in the 
State of Arizona, and for other purposes, 
which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
at this point in the Recorp an excerpt 
from page 2 of Senate Report No. 1280, 
which is the military record of George 
Washington Bowie, for whom Fort Bowie 
was named, 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Fort Bowie was named for e Wash- 
ington Bowie, 1824-1901, a native of Mont- 
gomery County, Md., whose military record 
is as follows: 

Commissioned, Ist lieutenant, U.S. Army, 
at Burlington, Iowa, April 1, 1847, where 
he was assigned to 15th U.S. Infantry; pro- 
moted to captain July 20, 1847; brevet major 
for gallant and meritorious conduct at the 
battles of Contreras and Churubusco, Mexico, 
August 20, 1847; distinguished himself in 
command of his company at the storming of 
Chapultepec, September 14, 1847; honorably 
discharged at Covington, Ky., August 4, 1848. 

Mustered in as colonel, 5th California In- 
fantry, at Sacramento, Calif., to date from 
November 8, 1861; stationed at Camp Union, 
near Sacramento, until February 1862, when 
he went to southern California and was in 
command at Camp Latham, near the Cienega 
between Los Angeles and Santa Monica; 
marched to Camp Wright, near Warner’s 
Ranch, San Diego County, arriving April 9; 
assumed command of the Military District 
of southern California with headquarters at 
Fort Yuma, May 17, 1862. 

Marched via Fort Yuma, 


Tucson, and 


Apache Pass to the Rio Grande, February 
and March 1863; in command of the Military 
District of Arizona with headquarters at 
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Franklin (new El Paso), Tex., April 15, 1863; 
stationed there until he was honorably dis- 
from the service at that place De- 
cember 14, 1864; brevet brigadier general of 
volunteers for faithful and meritorious sery- 
ices during the war. 
Fort Bowie, established July 28, 1862, Bowie 
Peak, and the town of Bowie, all in Cochise 
County, Ariz., named for him. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading and passage of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered for a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11380) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I had 
intended to ask for a quorum call in order 
that my distinguished colleague might 
have an audience. But since he has 
stated that he does not wish to speak, 
and since I stated yesterday that I would 
speak at the conclusion of his second 
speech, I am now put in the position 
of asking for a quorum call in order that 
a group of Senators might be assembled 
to hear my speech. In that connection 
I hope that my request will not be re- 
garded as an ungracious act on my part. 
My request is merely due to the fact that 
my colleague has disappointed us today, 
and instead of expatiating on the sub- 
ject as he said yesterday he would do 
today, for one reason on another, per- 
fectly well known to him—perfectly good 
reasons—he does not wish to do so. I 
am now compelled, Mr. President, to 
Suggest the absence of a quorum and ask 
that it be a live quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
absence of a quorum has been suggested. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 
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Alken Gore Morton 
Allott Gruening Moss 
Anderson Hart Mundt 
Bartlett Hayden Muskie 
Bayh Hickenlooper Nelson 
Beall Hill Neuberger 
Bennett Holland Pastore 
Bible Hruska Pearson 
gs Humphrey Pell 

Brewster Inouye Prouty 
Burdick Jackson Proxmire 
Byrd, Va Javits Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va. Johnston Ribicoff 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Robertson 

Jordan, Idaho Russell 
Church Keating linger 
Clark Kuchel Simpson 
Cooper Lausche Smathers 
Cotton Long, Mo Smith 

Long, La. Sparkman 
Dirksen Magnuson Stennis 
Dodd Mansfield Symington 
Dominick McCarth: T e 
Douglas McClellan Thurmond 
Eastland McIntyre Tower 
Edmondson McNamara Walters 
Ellender Mechem Williams, N.J 
Ervin Metcalf illiams, Del 
Fong Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Pulbright Monroney Young, Ohio 
Goldwater Morse 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las] is recognized. 

DIRKSEN AMENDMENT INTENDED TO DELAY 
COURT-ORDERED APPORTIONMENT UNTIL ROT- 
TEN-BOROUGH LEGISLATURES CAN PERMANENT= 
LY FIX THEIR PRESENT MALAPPORTIONMENT 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, as I 

said earlier, I had thought my friend and 

colleague, the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], would 
speak today, as he announced yesterday 
that he would. I announced at that time 
that I would like to follow him. Now the 
junior Senator from Illinois does not wish 
to speak at this time; therefore, it de- 
volves upon me to speak. I shall not be 
quite fighting the air, however, because 
the junior Senator from Illinois, while he 

did not follow the plan he announced 

yesterday, has made his intention per- 

fectly clear. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. A family from our 
common State is outside the Chamber. 
Have I the Senator’s permission to leave 
the Chamber and shake hands with 
them? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. My good friend does 
not need my permission to do so. I am 
sure he is a master of his own movements. 
Wherever he goes, he will carry with him 
my friendship and my blessing. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There is much solici- 
tude about my well-being today; but joy 
cometh in the night, and the ides of 
March have come, but have not gone. 

So I still have until midnight to talk. 
One columnist mentioned that once I 
left the floor when one of my colleagues 
was speaking. But I went for a purpose. 
Now a fine family is outside the Chamber, 
and I should like to be able to say “Hello” 
to them. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall not take ad- 
vantage of the Senator during his ab- 
sence, but I shall quote from a statement 
in his speech last night. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is good. Be sure 
to get in the word “today” because I have 
until midnight. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. My junior colleague, 
who has left the Chamber, frankly stated 
the purpose of his amendment in the 
closing paragraph of his speech last 
night. I should like to read that para- 
graph, Before I do so, I wish to com- 
mend my colleague for the frankness 
with which he spoke. My colleague said: 

We believe that it— 


The amendment which he proposed, 
and which is now the subject before this 
body— 
would consummate the one objective which 
we have had constantly in mind—that is, to 
buy time at an awkward period when ad- 
journment and the end of the year is immi- 
nent, so that as the 89th Congress comes into 
being, we shall be ready to launch a resolu- 
tion for a constitutional amendment in the 
hope that it can be expedited through the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, 
and that there will be ample time for the 
legislatures of the various States to quickly 
impress their will upon it. Then we shall 
have found a durable solution to the prob- 
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lem which emanated from the decision in 
Reynolds v. Sims. 


This is precisely what the senior Sen- 
ator from Illinois has been charging in 
the days which have elapsed since my 
colleague first submitted his amendment, 
and since it’s predecessor was first 
brought out of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. I have charged that this 
amendment was proposed to prevent the 
orders requiring reapportionment, of the 
Supreme Court and of the Federal courts, 
from going into effect for an indetermi- 
nate period of time. During that period 
of time the malapportioned State legisla- 
tures would urge the Congress to propose 
a constitutional amendment, or call a 
convention for this purpose, which they 
could then rush to ratification. This, in 
effect, would seal into existence for in- 
definite periods of time the present mal- 
apportionments, before the legislatures 
could be properly and justly reappor- 
tioned. That intention is what the sen- 
ior Senator from Illinois has been charg- 
ing; and the junior Senator has frankly 
admitted it. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICEK. I did not mean to 
interrupt the Senator, but I have before 
me the map which has been placed on 
the desks of Senators. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall come to that 
in time. 

Mr. DOMINICK. All I wish to say to 
the Senator from Illinois is that if the 
Colorado State senate is as it is described 
by the Senator from Illinois, it is pure 
white. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. These figures change 
from day to day, but I think this infor- 
mation was true as of June 21 of this 
year. Perhaps the figures are a little 
behind, but they are substantially true as 
of the spring of this year. When I come 
to them, I shall be glad to discuss this 
point. 

At the very end of the session last 
night, the senior Senator from Montana, 
the majority leader [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
evidently felt that he should dissociate 
himself from the remarks and the state- 
ment of the junior Senator from Ilinois. 
He said: 

However, I do not agree that the purpose 
of the additional time is to allow the passage 
of a constitutional amendment to overturn 
the Reynolds decision. In the first place, 
the time allowed by this amendment, which 
will in most cases end at the conclusion of 
the first State legislative session after the 
election this November, will probably not be 
long enough to complete the process required 
for the adoption of a new constitutional 
amendment. 


Parenthetically, this does not follow at 
all, because the amendment of the junior 
Senator from Illinois provides for what 
is termed a reasonable opportunity; and 
no one quite knows what a “reasonable 
opportunity” would be. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator has 
quoted me correctly; but the term rea- 
sonable opportunity” is something which 
can be defined in many ways. This par- 
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ticular proposal of the distinguished 
minority leader and the Senator from 
Montana would allow the Court great 
flexibility. It faces up to a situation 
which is impending in the several States, 
and upholds the constitutional right of 
the Court to hand down decisions such 
as it has rendered in this instance. 

I am delighted that the Senator has 
indicated that, so far as I am concerned, 
in offering the amendment there is no 
idea whatsoever in my mind that we are 
to seal or to delay until a constitutional 
amendment can be passed in this body, 
because I do not believe that is the way 
to face an issue. However, I believe 
something should be done to take care of 
the difficulties which confront the sev- 
eral States at the present time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. I am glad he said that 
I quoted him correctly. I am sure it 
was not the purpose of the Senator from 
Montana, when he gave his name to this 
most unfortunate amendment, that 
there would be a period of delay during 
which the present malapportioned State 
legislatures should finally cement their 
unjust and, in a sense, illegitimate com- 
position. I know he did not mean this, 
and he properly draws back, with a cer- 
tain degree of repugnance and horror, 
from giving—and I quote from the next 
paragraph: “an alleged malapportioned 
State legislature the power to validate 
itself, the right to pass upon its own 
validity, and the ability to perpetuate it- 
self indefinitely.” 

The Senator from Montana went on 
to say: 

That does not seem just to me. 


I am sure that was not his purpose; 
but I want to emphasize the fact that 
such was the purpose of his cosponsor, 
as his cosponsor very frankly declared— 
and I honor my junior colleague from 
Illinois for the frankness with which 
he stated his purpose. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Does not the Senator 
from Illinois think it would be a fair 
conclusion that it is not only the pur- 
pose of the junior Senator from Illinois 
to gain time in order to try to rush 
through a constitutional amendment, 
but that one might assume that it would 
be the purpose of most of the Republican 
Members of the Senate, who support the 
junior Senator from Illinois, because 
they would be so obviously prejudiced by 
a fair one-vote-one-person provision in 
the constitutional laws of the several 
States that the inevitable result in most 
States of a one-vote-one-person provi- 
sion would be to vastly strengthen the 
Democratic Party in most, if not all, 
of the States. 

I know that in my own State, former 
Governor Lawrence told me yesterday 
that under our present apportionment, 
we could carry the State this fall for 
President Johnson by a majority of 
600,000, but still not gain control of the 
legislature. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I appreciate what 
the Senator has said, but I made no such 
charges last night, and I make no such 
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charges today. As a matter of fact, as 

I tried to explain last night, I am not at 

all certain that, taking the situation 

countrywide, a fair reapportionment 
would help the Democratic Party. 

PROPER REAPPORTIONMENT WILL PROBABLY 
BENEFIT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY IN THE 
SOUTH 
Let us take the South first. In the 

South the country districts and farm 
districts tend to be Democratic. The 
cities are increasingly becoming Repub- 
lican. One has only to look at Dallas 
and Houston, which are two strong con- 
servative Republican cities, and other 
cities, as well. They are grossly under- 
represented both in the Texas Legisla- 
ture, as well as in the U.S. Congress. So 
reapportionment would weaken the 
country Democrats in Texas and 
strengthen the city Republicans. 

I think this is true in many other cities 
of the South. It might well be true in 
Georgia. I am inclined to believe it is 
true so far as western and central Ten- 
nessee are concerned. In east Tennes- 
see, the country districts are already 
Republican. 

Therefore, so far as the South is con- 
cerned, proper reapportionment would 
help the Republican Party. I favor 
proper reapportionment even if it does 
help the Republican Party. 

I hope some of my Republican friends 
will at least consider what the practical 
consequences of their support of the 
Dirksen amendment will be. But I leave 
that up to them. 

IN THE NORTH AS WELL, PROPER REAPPORTION- 
MENT MAY BENEFIT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
Now, if I may touch upon the North, I 

pointed out last night that the suburbs 

of the country now have more people 
than the central cities. 

In 1960, the suburbs had 57 million, as 
compared with 58 million in central 
cities. But since then, there has been 
a continued drift to the suburbs. I am 
confident that today the population in 
the suburbs substantially outnumbers 
that in the central cities. 

We know that today the great 
strength of the Republican Party is in 
the rural areas and the suburbs, whereas 
the great strength of the Democratic 
Party is in the cities. I believe it will be 
found that the suburbs would gain more 
from proper apportionment than the 
central cities would gain, because the 
suburbs have grown more rapidly, and 
the failure to reapportion has confined 
them to the representation their areas 
had many years ago. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania has 
spoken of his State. Let me speak now 
about my State. 

Several weeks ago a very able political 
reporter for the Chicago Sun-Times, Mr. 
Tom Littlewood, made a study of what 
would happen to the Illinois Senate on 
the basis of proper reapportionment. He 
said that the downstate area—meaning 
everything outside Chicago, just as in 
New York “upstate” means everything 
outside New York City, even if it includes 
Long Island—would lose eight Senators, 
and Chicago would gain two Senators. 
Of the eight Senators which would be lost 
by the downstate areas, two or three 
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would be Democrats, because we Demo- 
crats are quite strong in southern Illi- 
nois, particularly in the chain of coun- 
ties along Route 40, the old national 
highway. The people there are largely 
Kentuckians, Tennesseans, and Virgin- 
ians, in origin. So the Democrats prob- 
ably would lose two or three senatorial 
seats downstate, but we might gain two 
senatorial seats in Chicago. So there 
probably would be no net increase in the 
Democratic strength in the Illinois Sen- 
ate, and possibly the Democrats would 
have a net loss of one seat. 

There would be a gain of three seats 
in the suburbs of Chicago inside Cook 
County. Those suburbs are strongly Re- 
publican. They have been growing very 
rapidly. In 1960, there were 1,750,000 
people in the suburbs inside Cook Coun- 
ty, but outside Chicago. They would 
gain three seats. They are strongly Re- 
publican. Although we Democrats have 
hopes of redeeming the suburbs, and 
although we plan to carry on a vigorous 
campaign in attempting to do so, I think 
there is no immediate prospect that we 
shall be able to carry them. So these 
three seats would be a gain for the Re- 
publican Party. 

Now, there is a chain of peripheral 
counties which circle Chicago and Cook 
County. To the south there is Will 
County, of which the chief city is Joliet. 
Then there is Du Page County, which is 
largely residential. It lies immediately 
to the west of Chicago. Incidentally, it 
is the strongest Republican County in 
the country—even stronger than West- 
chester County, N.Y. 

To the north is Lake County. It fronts 
on Lake Michigan. West of Du Page 
County is Kane County. In Lake 
County, the central city is Waukegan. 
To the west of Lake County is McHenry 
County. These are mainly suburban 
counties, although some of the people 
who live in them do work there. 

We Democrats are making strong 
gains in some of these counties, par- 
ticularly in Lake County and Will 
County. Mr. Littlewood states that al- 
most certainly the three additional 
senators from those areas would be 
Republicans. 

So there would be six Republican sen- 
ators and two Democratic senators, to 
replace the two or three Democratic 
senators and the five or six Republican 
senators who would be lost downstate; 
and, overall, the Democratic Party would 
make no gain, and might suffer a loss; 
and the Republican Party would not suf- 
fer a loss, and might make a gain. 

But the metropolitan area would be 
represented in accordance with its pop- 
ulation; and the senators from the met- 
ropolitan area would be able to consider 
more adequately the needs of that area. 
SO QUESTION OF PARTY ADVANTAGE FROM PROPER 

APPORTIONMENT IS SECONDARY 

We have a big water problem in Chi- 
cago and the suburbs. I am not sure 
the Senator from Wisconsin fully ap- 
preciates our water problem in northern 
Illinois. We also have a problem of 
smoke abatement, a problem of zoning, 
a problem of taxation, a problem of re- 
lief, and a housing problem. These 
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problems affect the urban and the subur- 
ban areas alike. 

Under reapportionment of our Senate, 
there would be more adequate represen- 
tation for the presently underrepresented 
areas; namely, both the central cities and 
suburbs. 

So I believe the question of party ad- 
vantage is minor and secondary. If re- 
apportionment helped the Democratic 
Party, I would still favor it; but I believe 
this issue is above the question of par- 
tisan advantage. I do not believe we 
should shrink from reapportionment if 
it were to help the Democratic Party; 
and I would not shrink from reappor- 
tionment if it were to help the Repub- 
lican Party. 

But on the basis of the figures for my 
State and an analysis of those for the 
country, I do not believe reapportion- 
ment would help the Democratic Party. 
Certainly it would hurt the Democratic 
Party in the South; and, except in cer- 
tain States, it would help the Republi- 
can Party in the North. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not true that 
if the one-man, one-vote principle 
were put into effect in full, throughout 
the Nation, although it would enable the 
States to be more efficient and to do a 
more competent job, it would not neces- 
sarily mean that conservatism would lose 
and liberalism would gain; but there 
would be an opportunity for those who 
feel very strongly about States’ rights 
and about federalism and who feel very 
passionately that the Federal Govern- 
ment has too much power, to more ef- 
fectively proceed to solve their problems 
at home. Obstructionists might be ad- 
versely affected—those who feel that it is 
a mistake to make progress on any level; 
but, in general, those who have a genuine 
and sincere feeling that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is too large and that the States 
should assume more responsibility would 
be served by this change, would they 
not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe that is true. 
The Senator from Wisconsin covered this 
point marvelously in the course of his 
speech today; and last night we dealt 
briefly with it. 

PROPER APPORTIONMENT WOULD STRENGTHEN 
THE STATES AND THE FEDERAL SYSTEM 

One reason why the municipalities 
have been inclined to go to the Congress 
for assistance and to bypass the States 
is that the State legislatures do not take 
much interest in their needs. The mu- 
nicipalities have been compelled to go to 
the Federal Government. But if the 
municipalities feel that they are fairly 
represented in the State legislatures and 
that the States will give them a break, 
they will more and more turn to their 
State governments, and will less and less 
turn to the Central Government. 

I have always felt that the malappor- 
tionment of the State legislatures has led 
to centralization, and that better appor- 
tionment would lead to decentraliza- 
tion. I think I can speak about this mat- 
ter, for my political experience began in 
city government. I believe that I realize 
the importance—other things taken into 
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consideration—of having decisions, in- 
sofar as is practicable, handled locally. 
I think there is a very strong case for 
national action in many fields. Probably 
I would quarrel with many of my col- 
leagues as to what these fields properly 
are. But I believe there has been much 
unnecessary calling on the Federal Goy- 
ernment simply because the State legis- 
latures are unrepresentative. 

On the general question of liberalism 
versus conservatism, it is difficult to 
know what those terms mean. I desig- 
nate myself a liberal, if I am permitted 
to define the term. People in rural areas 
tend to be suspicious of the liberals in 
the “big city.” But I do not regard the 
suburbs as strongholds of liberalism. 
Quite the contrary, I believe that, on the 
whole, in regard to economic matters the 
suburbs probably are more conservative 
than the countryside. 

It is interesting to note that while fre- 
quently the farmers and country people 
are very properly worried about certain 
issues the people in the suburbs are con- 
tented to have the situation continue as 
it is. The essence of conservatism—as 
Lord Hugh Cecil said 50 years ago—is 
satisfaction with things as they are, sat- 
isfaction with the situation in the past, 
and distrust of things unknown. Con- 
servatism flourishes best in the suburbs. 
Therefore, proper and fair reapportion- 
ment would not increase the liberal 
forces in the suburbs, but it would in- 
crease and improve State action for the 
benefit of people who are faced with 
the new problems created by industriali- 
zation and by the rush of populations to 
the cities. I tried to document this last 
night. 

Those who are interested in light read- 
ing will be able to study the tables which 
I had printed in the Recorp. They show 
the importance of the cities, the metro- 
politan areas, and the counties. The im- 
portance of the large counties has been 
steadily increasing, and the importance 
of the small counties, with populations 
of less than 25,000, has been steadily di- 
minishing. Yet, in the main the small 
counties dominate the State legislatures. 
Sometimes they do not dominate both 
houses, but in nearly every State they 
dominate at least one house—generally 
the senate, although in New England 
there is an extraordinary variation. In 
Vermont, New Hampshire, and Connecti- 
cut it is the lower house, in which the 
cities are underrepresented. 

CLEAR EVIDENCE THAT THE PURPOSE OF THE 
DIRKSEN AMENDMENT IS TO PERMIT AN INDEF- 
INITE FREEZE OF THE PRESENT MALAPPOR- 
TIONMENT IN THE STATES 
Mr. President, if I may, I shall turn 

back to the question as to what is behind 

the Dirksen amendment—and I do not 
like to call it the Dirksen-Mansfield 
amendment; so I shall call it the Dirksen 
amendment—and what its effect would 
be. I have said that its effect will be to 
prevent the decisions of the Supreme 

Court from going into effect for a period 

of time. During that period of time, a 

determined effort would be made to have 

the Congress propose a constitutional 
amendment which would prevent the 
courts in the future from ever ruling on 
the question of apportionment. The 
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malapportioned legislatures would rush 
to ratify such an amendment. The end 
purpose would be to freeze indefinitely 
the present malapportionments in the 
State legislatures and, indirectly, the 
malapportionment of districts for U.S. 
Representatives. 

People have accused me—and there 
were some indirect accusations last 
night—of seeing hobgoblins. 

Yesterday the House had a bill re- 
ported to it from the Committee on 
Rules, an extraordinary procedure. The 
bill was introduced by Representative 
Tuck of Virginia. We have read of the 
amendment in the newspapers, but I do 
not believe many of us have known what 
its text actually was. 

We should have no inhibitions about 
mentioning the name of the other body. 
For some curious reason, the House never 
likes to refer to us as the Senate. It 
always refers to us as “the other body.” 
The House occupies an honored position 
in the National Legislature. We are very 
glad to regard the Senate as an equal, 
but not superior, partner to them. 

I should like to read the text of the 
Tuck bill which the Committee on Rules 
yesterday referred directly to the 
House—bypassing any hearings and con- 
sideration by the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary—and which may shortly be acted 
upon by the House, if, indeed, it has not 
been acted upon by the House today. 

This is the text of the Tuck bill which 
would add a new section to title 28 of the 
United States Code: 

“Supreme Court, limitation of appellate ju- 
risdiction 

“The Supreme Court shall not have the 
right to review the action of a Federal court 
or a State court of last resort concerning any 
action taken upon a petition or complaint 
seeking to apportion or reapportion any legis- 
lature of any State of the Union or any 
branch thereof.” 

Src. 2. Amend title 28, section 1331 of the 
United States Code (28 U.S.C., sec. 1331) by 
adding at the end thereof a new subsection 
to read as follows: 

„%% The district courts shall not have 
jurisdiction to entertain any petition or com- 
plaint seeking to apportion or reapportion 
the legislature of any State of the Union or 
any branch thereof.” 


I do not know what the real purpose 
of the House Rules Committee’s action 
was. The bill may have been intended as 
a cover to run interference for the 
Dirksen-Mansfield amendment. I doubt 
if it could be passed by both Houses at 
this session, although, of course, it might 
be. I am very dubious of its constitu- 
tional effect, if it were to be passed. I 
am doubtful whether Congress has the 
power to suspend the action of the 
courts, or to deny them jurisdiction in 
constitutional matters. I hope the Con- 
gress does not have such power. 

But I think the action of the Rules 
Committee and the bill do indicate the 
shape of things to come. I believe the 
language of the Tuck bill indicates the 
probable nature of the constitutional 
amendment which would be proposed 
once the present orders of the Court are 
suspended, and once reapportionment of 
the State legislatures is suspended. 

I believe that this bill is the draft of 
the constitutional amendment which is 
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desired. In this connection, I should like 
to call attention to two other Senate res- 
olutions which are very similar in na- 
ture to the Tuck bill. One of them was 
introduced by our beloved colleague the 
junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS]. It would propose a new con- 
stitutional amendment reading: 

Nothing in the Constitution of the United 
States shall prohibit a State, having a bi- 
cameral legislature, from apportioning the 
membership of the less numerous branch of 
its legislature on factors other than popu- 
lation. 

Sec. 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within seven years from the date of its sub- 
mission to the States by the Congress. 


I invite the attention of Senators also 
to the bill of the junior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp]. He 
submitted this bill on June 16. It would 
add a new chapter to title 28 of the 
United States Code, as follows: 

Part VI of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new chapter: 

“CHAPTER 181—STATE LEGISLATIVE 
APPORTIONMENT 
“Sec. 
“2691. Jurisdiction. 
“§ 2691. Jurisdiction 

“No court of the United States shall have 
jurisdiction to hear or determine any action 
or proceeding involving or relating to any 
matter concerning the composition of any 
legislative body or assembly of any State or 
the apportionment of the membership there- 
of, or to enter, enforce, or review any judg- 
ment, decree, or order in or relating to any 
such action or proceeding.” 

(b) The analysis of part VI of that title 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 

“181. State legislative apportionment.. 2691”. 


I believe this is a pretty clear indica- 
tion of what is contemplated if the Dirk- 
sen amendment were to be passed. There 
would certainly be strong and influential 
elements which would seek to get an 
amendment through to deny the Court 
the power to order any further reappor- 
tionment, or to sustain or maintain in 
operation any orders which they have al- 
ready executed. 

As we heard in the colloquy between 
the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen] and the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE], these ele- 
ments would regard this as constitu- 
tional. 

THERE CAN BE NO EQUAL PROTECTION OF THE 
LAWS WITHOUT SUBSTANTIALLY EQUAL APPOR~- 
TIONMENT OF THE STATE LEGISLATURES 
Our friends from the South—and they 

are our friends; we like them as indi- 
viduals; we appreciate their problems— 
never really go beyond the 10th amend- 
ment of the Constitution. They quote 
the 10th amendment: 

All powers not specifically granted to the 
Federal Government are presumed to rest 
with the States and with the people. 


The Senator from South Carolina IMr. 
THURMOND] asked: “Where is the Su- 
preme Court given the power to order re- 
apportionment?” What they fail to 
realize and what they tend to ignore is 
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the existence of the 14th amendment. 
The 14th amendment was enacted not 
only after, but as a result of, the Civil 
War. The Civil War started as a war to 
save the Union, or to destroy the Union. 
It culminated in a pledge by the North- 
ern States to free the slaves. Not only 
that, but after the war, there came a de- 
sire to give to the States more than free- 
dom from chattel slavery. The country 
acted to make the Negro population of 
the country—including the Negro popu- 
lation of the South—full-fledged citizens 
of the United States. 

I quoted last night the 14th amend- 
a to the Constitution which provides 
that: 

All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States * * * are citizens of the 
atten States and of the State wherein they 
r e. 


We regard that as very simple nowa- 
days. It is fundamental in its nature. 
First, it provided that citizenship was 
national—not really local or State. Sec- 
ond, it drew no differentiation between 
States. It did not describe second-class 
citizens or first-class citizens. All were 
citizens of equal rank. All were first- 
class citizens. s 

There were the additional passages 
which have been quoted many times in 
this debate and during the debate on 
civil rights. I quote: 

No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immu- 
nities of citizens of the United States; nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of 
law. 


That is the salient part. 


Nor deny to any person within its jurisdic- 
tion the equal protection of the laws. 


In the final section of the amendment 
it is provided: 

The Congress shall have power to enforce, 
by appropriate legislation, the provisions of 
this article. 


The Supreme Court has properly, and 
I believe justly, held that we cannot have 
equal protection of the laws in the long 
run unless three is substantially equal 
representation in the State legislatures. 
If the membership of a State legislature 
is disproportionately drawn from cer- 
tain sections of the community, the sec- 
tions which are excluded, or grossly 
underrepresented, cannot have any as- 
surance that they will have the equal 
protection of the laws. 

This is the fundamental basis of the 
decisions of the Supreme Court, first in 
the Tennessee case; then in the Alabama 
case and the Colorado case. These de- 
cisions have been criticized as being, at 
least, somewhat hasty. But they were 
not hasty in terms of the delay which 
the legislatures of this country had prac- 
ticed in refusing to reapportion. 

I mentioned earlier to my good friend 
from Vermont [Mr. Axen] that Ver- 
mont has its lower house apportioned 
according to the Constitution of 1793. 
Since that time, 171 years have passed. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator is not say- 
ing that was not a good constitution? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. For its time, it was. 
But I am also saying that the present 
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situation, in which 36 people elect one 
representative to the lower house of Ver- 
mont, and 36,000 people are permitted 
to elect only one—is not proper. It gives 
to one person in this lonely hamlet the 
same voice that 1,000 voters in the city— 
I assume it is Brattleboro—have. 

I would dislike to have my good friend 
go up to Brattleboro and defend this un- 
fair apportionment. 

Mr. AIKEN. I explained to the Sena- 
tor this morning that the large towns to 
which he has referred have control over 
the Vermont Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But they do not have 
control over the house, or even a fair 
voice. They are grossly unrepresented 
in the House. 

Mr. AIKEN. Why is the Senator from 
Illinois trying to prevent the people of 
the United States from voting on the 
question before us, either through their 
elected representatives to the Congress 
or by a vote of the people through their 
elected representatives in the States 
themselves? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. friend realizes 
that the vote on a constitutional amend- 
ment would not be by a vote of the peo- 
ple. It would be by a vote of the already 
malapportioned State legislatures. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is not the Senator trying 
to prevent a vote—an expression of opin- 
ion—by the people of the United States 
through their elected representatives in 
the Congress—or are we not supposed to 
represent them? They elected us to 
come here. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the Senator from 
Vermont will see that the Dirksen 
amendment is introduced as a separate 
bill or resolution, and if hearings are 
conducted by the Judiciary Committee, 
I promise that it will be given good con- 
sideration on the floor of the Senate and 
not subjected to excessive debate. But 
the amendment has been sprung upon us 
without public hearings in the Judiciary 
Committee. It has been attached to the 
foreign aid authorization bill and placed 
beyond the power of a presidential veto, 
in all possibility; and we are told that we 
must approve it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is the Senator arguing 
that the people of Illinois and New York 
should have a greater voice in the Senate 
than, shall we say, the people of Rhode 
Island or Montana? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have never made 
that claim. The Senator from Vermont 
is completely shifting the argument. We 
are talking about State legislatures. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am coming to the ulti- 
mate argument. The Senator knows 
that if the decision of the Supreme Court 
is followed to its logical conclusion, rep- 
resentation of the smaller States of the 
United States will be done away with in 
this legislative body. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not at all. 

Mr. AIKEN. That would be the ulti- 
mate purpose. The Senator knows it; 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Prox- 
MIRE] knows it; the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK] knows it. That is 
the ultimate purpose. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I answer the 
Senator? 

Mr, AIKEN. Why did not the Senator 
from Illinois seek hearings on the civil 
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rights bill that came to the Senate from 
the House of Representatives? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I somewhat sus- 
pected that the Judiciary Committee 
would kill it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Why does the Senator 
desire hearings when he wants hearings, 
and avoid them when he wishes to do so? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Vermont is moving from one argument 
to another. He presents a movable 
target. Will the Senator from Vermont 

permit me to reply to his first statement? 

Mr. AIKEN. Let me repeat the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to point 
out that it is absolutely impossible under 
the Constitution for either Congress or 
the Supreme Court to take away the 
equal representation of the States in the 
U.S. Senate. 

The concluding clause of article V of 
the U.S. Constitution is as follows: “no 
State without its Consent, shall be de- 
prived of it’s equal Suffrage in the 
Senate.” 

That is the one feature in the Federal 
Constitution which cannot be amended. 
That is a provision which the small 
States not only anchored in the Federal 
Constitution but also placed beyond the 
possibility of amendment. That was the 
price which they exacted for joining the 
Union. The delegate from Delaware in 
the Constitutional Convention, as Madi- 
son’s Journal reports, threatened at one 
point that unless they obtained equal 
representation in at least one House, they 
would not join the Union and would 
make an alliance with a foreign power, 
presumably France or Great Britain. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to ask the 
Senator one additional question. Would 
the Senator from Illinois offer a consti- 
tutional amendment which would allo- 
cate representation in the Senate of the 
United States according to the popula- 
tion of the State? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I would not. 
That is a burden which we in the big 
States bear—and it is a heavy burden, 
too, believe me—but we bear it in the 
cause of national unity. That issue was 
finally decided in 1787. It weighs very 
heavily upon the big States. The Sena- 
tor knows that in this body, on the whole. 
Senators from the big States are second 
class citizens. The Senator knows very 
well that we occupy an inferior position, 
He also knows that the interests of the 
big States tend to be disregarded in the 
Senate. That is the price which we pay 
continually. The States have in their 
body the nails which were driven into 
them in 1787, and we have borne that 
burden manfully and without complaint. 
But we do not wish to have it extended 
inside the States. That is the point. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Illi- 
nois means that he wishes the States 
themselves to be absolutely pure even if 
the Federation of States is not. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. I repeat the 
same point which has been brought out 
time and time again, namely, there is no 
analogy between what was adopted in 
1787 for representation in the U.S. Sen- 
ate and the situation inside the States. 
The consent of the States was necessary 
in order to form the United States. The 
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small States could be brought in only by 
giving them equal representation and 
preventing the arrangement from ever 
being changed. But as we have de- 
veloped time and time again, the coun- 
ties inside the States are not sovereign 
and the towns are not sovereign. They 
do not create the States; the States 
create them. The States can cut them 
off, expand them, or contract them. 
They are creatures of the State. It is 
not necessary to give them equality of 
representation in order to insure that the 
State of Vermont or the State of Illinois 
will continue. 

Mr. AIKEN. It still is not clear why 
the Senator from Illinois is so insistent 
upon hearings by congressional com- 
mittees on the apportionment measure, 
whereas the Senator from Illinois was 
equally insistent that there be no hear- 
ings on an equally important item of pro- 
8 legislation known as the civil rights 


3 DOUGLAS. The Senator is shift- 
ing to that subject. I point out that if 
the Senator is talking about consistency, 
what shall we say of Senators who pro- 
tested to high heaven that there were no 
hearings on the civil rights bill, but who 
are supporting the amendment which 
comes up from the floor with no hear- 
ings? I simply say “Tu quoque to you 
also. If I am inconsistent—and I do not 
believe that I am—I am not more incon- 
sistent than other Members of this body. 

Mr. AIKEN. There is a great differ- 
ence between a bill introduced in the 
Congress and a simple amendment 
8 ea is being proposed to the pending 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Oh, is this a simple 
amendment? On the contrary, it is a 
very important, complex, and far-reach- 
ing amendment. It would anesthetize 
the courts so that presently unrepresent- 
ative State legislatures could perpetuate 
themselves with their present unjust and 
inequitable representation. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HART. I was present while the 
Senator from Illinois and the Senator 
from Vermont were discussing the con- 
cern that some had with the civil rights 
bill being referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary for hearings, and the re- 
sistance that some of us voiced to that 
proposal. That action was contrasted 
with the situation we are in today. I 
should like to ask the Senator from Illi- 
nois whether or not the Committee on 
the Judiciary has held any hearings on 
the amendment offered by the junior 
Senator from Illinois, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. To the best of my 
knowledge, it has not. The Senator from 
Michigan is a member of that commit- 
tee. He can answer his own question. 
What is the answer? 

Mr. HART. If I am not charged with 
a speech, I shall be glad to answer the 
question. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Very good. 

Mr. HART. The Committee on the 
Judiciary held no hearings on the bill. 
There is no record of such hearings. 
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My next question in the comparison is 
as follows: Does the Senator from Illi- 
nois know whether or not the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare held any 
hearings on the amendment offered by 
the junior Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not that I know of. 

Mr. HART. But that committee held 
extensive hearings on a substantial part 
of the civil rights bill, did it not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is true. It con- 
ducted hearings on the fair employ- 
ment practices section. 

Mr. HART. Did the Committee on 
Commerce hold any hearings on the 
measure introduced by the junior Sena- 
tor from Illinois? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No, not at all; but it 
held careful hearings on what is called 
the public accommodations section of 
the civil rights bill. 

Mr. HART. That is a distinction 
worth noting. Extensive hearings were 
held on the public accommodations sec- 
tion of the civil rights bill by the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. Extensive, though 
inconclusive, hearings were held by the 
Committee on the Judiciary on the basic 
civil rights bill. Hearings were held on 
the fair employment practices section of 
the civil rights bill by the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. But no such 
record is available to the Senate with 
respect to the pending bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Michigan for his very valuable 
contribution, which I believe is a better 
answer than the oneI gave. He has cor- 
rectly pointed out that while the Judi- 
ciary Committee did not hold specific 
hearings on the entire civil rights bill 
as it came from the House, it had held 
hearings on similar proposals before; 
concurrently, the Committee on Com- 
merce had held hearings on a public ac- 
commodations bill and the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare had held hear- 
ings on the fair employment practices 
section of the bill. I believe that is a 
very good answer, and I am sure it will 
convert my friend the Senator from 
Vermont. 

DIRKSEN AMENDMENT THE BETTER OF TWO EVILS 
AT BEST 

Mr. President, I have been discussing 
the Tuck bill and the cognate bills here 
in the Senate. Yesterday my colleague 
the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen] quoted the statement by the 
able chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee, Representative CELLER, that 
he preferred the Dirksen bill. This 
statement was correct, but the full con- 
text was not given. What Representa- 
tive CELLER said was that he chose the 
Dirksen bill as the lesser of two evils; and 
that, as between the Tuck bill and the 
ee bill, the Dirksen bill was not as 

d. 

I suggest that this was not a real 
choice. Suppose one were told by the 
authorities, “You are going to be killed. 
We are going to kill you. Which do you 
choose? Will you be killed by hanging 
or by shooting?” Suppose that person 
replies, Well, shooting is the lesser of 
the two evils. It is done more quickly 
and it is not as drawn out and painful.” 

I think that is about what Representa- 
tive CELLER said. The point is that I 
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think we should have neither the Dirk- 
sen amendment nor the Tuck bill. Iam 
somewhat suspicious that the Tuck bill 
may be a cover, a threat, to induce some 
Members of the House to accept the 
Dirksen measure lest they be pushed to 
take the Tuck bill. Then if the Dirk- 
sen measure is put through the House— 
and I hope it will not be—and if the 
courts are anesthetized and prevented 
from continuing to order reapportion- 
ment, and if the State legislatures con- 
tinue to prevent and refuse reapportion- 
ment, a bill modeled on the Tuck bill will 
be rammed through and submitted to the 
legislatures. This, in the words of the 
majority leader himself, would be in- 
equitable. 

The majority leader said: 

That would give an alleged malappor- 
tioned State legislature the power to validate 
itself, the right to pass upon its own validity, 
and the ability to perpetuate itself in- 
definitely. That does not seem just to me. 


It does not seem just to me. I do not 
think it seems just to anyone. But that 
is what the majority leader has gotten 
himself in for by sponsoring this amend- 
ment. I regret that, but those are the 
facts. 

GREAT GROWTH OF THE URBAN AND SUBURBAN 
AREAS 

Yesterday I pointed out that this prob- 
lem had largely arisen from the growth 
of cities in big counties and the failure 
of the State legislatures to reapportion 
the legislatures in keeping with the 
movements of population. I cited the 
fact that from 1910 to 1960, 50 years, 
the population in the roughly 2,000 
counties with a population under 25,000 
had diminished from 27,421,000 to 23,- 
064,000, or a decrease of 4.3 million, or 
roughly 14 percent. 

At the same time, our population had 
increased from 91 million to 178 million, 
or had virtually doubled. 

In other words, the small counties 
were losing 14 percent in population 
while the United States as a whole was 
doubling in population. 

If we consider the counties of over 
500,000, which numbered 15 in 1910, but 
64 in 1960, their population increased 
from 14.8 million to 65.7 million, or had 
more than quadrupled by 1960. The 
population of the counties over 500,000 
was 4% times as much in 1960 as in 
1910, or an increase of about 350 percent. 

Or if we take the counties which are 
next to the metropolitan counties, coun- 
ties with a population of 100,000 to 
500,000, their number increased from 87 
in 1910 to 238 in 1960. The population 
had risen from 17 million to 48 million, 
or had increased almost 3 times. 

Or if we consider all the counties with 
populations of 100,000 or more we find 
that their total population had risen 
from 31 million in 1910, a little over 
one-third of the population, to a popu- 
lation of 114 million in 1960, over 60 
percent of the population. It is close 
to 64 or 65 percent of the population. 

Those figures, along with the others 
I have given and shall give, tell the story 
of the population movement to the cities 
and the refusal of legislatures to reap- 


‘portion in accordance with the move- 


ment of population. 
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Yet people are still thinking of Amer- 
ica as a country of villages, where the 
village blacksmith works under a spread- 
ing chestnut tree. They are still think- 
ing of the monthly packet boat which 
sailed from Boston Harbor to Liverpool. 
Their thinking has not kept up with the 
population growth and movement. Not 
only has their thinking not kept up with 
the population movement, but the action 
of the State legislatures has failed to 
keep up, as we have shown by citing the 
facts for case after case showing the 
failure of the legislatures to apportion 
according to population. 
MALAPPORTIONMENT IN THE LOWER HOUSES OF 

THE 50 STATES 

Messrs. Paul T. David and Ralph Eis- 
enberg produced a very valuable study 
on this subject, and I would like to dis- 
cuss their findings State by State, tak- 
ing first the houses of the 50 States and 
then taking the 50 senates. They used 
ne and apportionment figures as of 

Let me start by saying that, in gen- 
eral, the lower houses in the States tend 
to be more equitably proportioned than 
the senates, with the exception of the 
old New England States of New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and Connecticut. 

There are peculiar reasons for this, 
which I mentioned last night; namely, 
that originally the States were in com- 
petition, they had to bid for the allegi- 
ance of the border towns, and so prom- 
ised them equal representation in the 
lower house. 

ALABAMA 


Let us start with Alabama. In the 
lower house, the smallest population per 
member was 6,731; the largest popula- 
tion per member was 104,767. In other 
words, one voter in the smallest district 
had 15.6 times the effect of one voter in 
the largest district. Putting it in an- 
other way, the representation in the low- 
er house was 1,560 percent more concen- 
trated per person than it was in the up- 
per house. 

ALASKA 


Let us take the new State of Alaska. 
Alaska came into the Union recently, but 
their smallest population per member 
is 1,619; the largest, 10,354. One person 
in the smallest district had as much rep- 
resentation as 6.4 people in the largest 
district. 

ARIZONA 


Consider Arizona, about which we have 
heard so much. The smallest popula- 
tion per member is 5,754; the largest 
population per member, 30,438. In oth- 
er words, one person in the smallest dis- 
trict had as much representation as 5.3 
in the largest, or an overrepresentation 
by 530 percent. 

ARKANSAS 

In Arkansas, the smallest district has 
4,927; the largest district, 31,686. One 
voter in the smallest district has the 
same representation as 6.4 persons in the 
largest district. 

I am speaking now of the lower houses. 

CALIFORNIA 

In California, 72,105 persons are in the 
smallest district; 443,892 in the largest. 
In the smallest district, one person had 
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6.2 times the representation of a person 
in the largest district. 


COLORADO 


As to Colorado, these figures were true 
as of the beginning of the year. The 
junior Senator from Colorado earlier im- 
plied that redistribution, ordered by the 
courts, has changed the ratio somewhat. 
Let us take the figures as of 1960. 

The smallest district had a population 
of 7,807; the largest, 63,766. One person 
in the smallest district had the same 
representation as 8.1 people in the 
largest district. 


CONNECTICUT 


Now we come to Connecticut, which 
we discussed last night. The smallest 
district of Connecticut has only 191 peo- 
ple; the largest district, 81,889. In other 
words, 191 people ir. a Connecticut ham- 
let have as much representation in the 
lower house as 81,000 people have in 
one of the cities. In other words, they 
have 424 times as much representation; 
or, in percentage terms of comparison, 
42,450 percent greater representation. 
Can anyone claim that that is fair? Can 
anyone speak of the superior virtues of 
those 191 people in the Connecticut 
Berkshires and say that they are that 
much greater than the 81,000 people in 
the towns and cities of Connecticut? 
Those figures cause the argument which 
my good friend from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] tried to advance to fall complete- 
ly to the ground. 

I am proceeding State by State, alpha- 
betically. Vermont comes toward the 
end of the list. But we have even more 
shocking figures for Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thought I would 
stir up my good friend from Vermont. 
The argument he made about Vermont 
falls to the ground. 

Mr. AIKEN. But truth crushed to 
earth will rise again. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I said that the 81,000 
people in the largest district of Connect- 
icut had as much right to equal repre- 
sentation as the 191 people in the small- 
est district. The present arrangement 
is unfair. I cannot believe that the Sen- 
ator from Vermont would ever defend it. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Ver- 
mont likes his State. He likes the way 
his State is operated. He likes the way 
the United States is conducted, and he 
intends to stand up for both the United 
States and Vermont. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is he going to stand 
for the present apportionment of the 
Vermont House? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. I will stand for 
the right of Vermont to reapportion its 
lower house in an orderly and constitu- 
tional manner. If I can help it, I am not 
going to let any organization, set up for 
any purpose whatsoever, try to chisel 
away the rights of the people of my State 
or the United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the Senator from 
Vermont approves the Dirksen amend- 
ment, would he refuse to permit Vermont 
to reapportion and cause it to perpetu- 
ate itself in the same condition of rep- 
resentation which has existed since 1793? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is not in accord 
with what I said earlier. The Senator 
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from Vermont said that we wanted to 
get time in order to solve our own 
problem. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Vermont has had 171 
years in which to do that. Vermont is a 
fine State, and the senior Senator from 
Vermont is a fine Senator and a fine 
man. It so happens that this happens 
to be an Achilles’ heel in the government 
of Vermont, of course, we have our 
Achilles’ heels in Illinois. 

Mr. AIKEN. I understand there is a 
tremendous one in Chicago. About the 
rest of Illinois, I have not heard so much. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will defend my city 
and my State. 

Mr. AIKEN. I realize that Chicago is 
unique. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If my friend wishes 
to expatiate on that subject, I shall be 
glad to come later to the general emo- 
tional charge and prejudice which lie be- 
hind charges of that kind. But I shall 
pass over it for the time being. 

DELAWARE 


Consider the little State of Delaware. 
In the smallest district, 1,643 people elect 
1 representative; the largest district 
requires 58,228. In other words, one 
person in the smallest district has more 
than 35 times the influence of a person 
in the largest district. 


FLORIDA 


Florida is a most interesting State. 
In the smallest district, only 2,868 peo- 
ple; in the largest district, 311,682. One 
person in the smallest district has 109 
times the representation of a person in 
the largest district, or in terms of per- 
centage, has 10,090 greater representa- 
tion. 

GEORGIA 

Let us pass on to Georgia. The small- 
est district has 1,876 people, the largest 
district, 185,442; or 1 person in the small- 
est district has 99 times the voting in- 
fluence of a person in the largest district. 

This is characteristic of Georgia. 
There is underrepresentation in Atlanta 
and, indeed, all the other cities of Geor- 
gia, but overrepresentation of the hill 
counties. This situation has charac- 
terized Georgia politics for a long time. 
We all know this. A suit before the U.S. 
Supreme Court led to a change. A 
change was ordered, but adaptation has 
not fully resulted. 


HAWAIL 


Consider the little State of Hawaii. 
The smallest district has 7,044 people; 
the largest district has 15,163. Com- 
pared with other States, that is not too 
bad, but one person in the smallest dis- 
trict has 2.2 times the influence of a 
person in the largest district. 


IDAHO 


Now we come to an interesting State— 
Idaho. The smallest district has only 
915 people, the largest, 23,365. One 
person in the smallest district has 25.5 
times the influence of a person in the 
largest district, or has 2,555 percent 
greater influence than a person in the 
largest district, which I presume is 
Boise. 

ILLINOIS 


Take my own State of Illinois. It 
does not have the worst record of any 
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State in the country, but the smallest 
district has 34,783 people, the largest 
district, 126,850—and this after a reap- 
portionment in the middle 1950’s. One 
person in the smallest district has 3.6 
times the weight of a person in the larg- 
est district, or 360 percent greater. 

It should be realized that I am now 
talking about lower houses of the var- 
ious State legislatures. 

INDIANA 


In Indiana, there are 14,804 people in 
the smallest district; 79,538 in the larg- 
est. One person in the smallest dis- 
trict has 5.4 times the influence of a 
person in the largest district. 

IOWA 


The next State is Iowa, about which 
my good friend, the junior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. MILLER] spoke last night. The 
smallest district in Iowa has only 7,469 
people; the largest district has 133,157 
or 17.8 times as many. 

It would take 17.8 persons in the larg- 
est district—presumably in Des Moines— 
to have the same influence in electing a 
member to the State legislature that a 
person in the smallest district would 
have. 

KANSAS 


In 1960, the smallest district in Kansas 
had 2,069 persons; the largest district, 
68,646 persons—or 33.2 times as many. 
One person in the smallest district had 
the same influence that 33 in the largest 
one had. 

KENTUCKY 


I am sorry the gracious and beloved 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], 
who was in the Chamber earlier today, 
is not here now. In the smallest district, 
11,364, could elect a member of the lower 
house; in the largest district, 67,789; or 
one person in the smallest district had 
as much influence as 6 persons had in 
the largest district—an influence 600 
percent greater. 


LOUISIANA 


In the smallest district, 6,909; in the 
largest district, 120,205. So it took 17.4 
times as many people in order to elect 
a representative from the largest district, 
as compared with the number required 
in the smallest district. 

MAINE, THE PINE TREE STATE 

In the smallest district, 2,298; in the 
largest district, 15,211; or it took 6.6 
times as many people in order to elect a 
legislator from the largest district, as 
compared with the number required in 
order to elect a legislator from the 
smallest district. 


MARYLAND 


The situation in Maryland is interest- 
ing. Even in the lower house, the small- 
est district had 6,541 per member; the 
largest district had 82,071 per member; 
or it took 12.5 times as many persons in 
order to elect a representative from the 
largest district to the lower house in 
Maryland, as compared with the number 
required in the smallest district. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts is sometimes held up 
as a model State; but I wish to read the 
figures for the lower house of Massa- 
chusetts: 3,559, in the smallest district; 
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49,478, in the largest district; or each 
person in the smallest district had ap- 
proximately 14 times as much repre- 
sentation as each person in the largest 
district had—and that was the situation 
in Massachusetts. 

MICHIGAN 


As for Michigan, to which reference 
has been made, these figures are for the 
situation prior to the recent reappor- 
tionment, which was carried out under 
the threat of Court orders. In the lower 
house, which certainly has not been as 
inequitably apportioned as has the upper 
house, in 1960 it took 34,006 persons in 
the smallest district in order to elect a 
member; it took 135,268 persons, in the 
largest district; or 1 person in the 
smallest district had 4 times the repre- 
sentation which was had by 1 person 
in the largest district. 

MINNESOTA 


Minnesota, which is so excellently 
represented by its two Senators in this 
body: In the smallest district, 7,503 per- 
sons were required in order to elect 1 
legislator; in the largest district, 99,446 
persons were required; or more than 13 
times as many were required in order to 
elect a representative from the largest 
district, as compared with the number 
required in order to elect a representa- 
tive from the smallest district. I hope 
this summary will cause the two Sena- 
tors from Minnesota to vote against the 
Dirksen amendment. 

MISSISSIPPI 

For the smallest district, 3,576 per- 
sons; for the largest district, 59,542 per- 
sons—or almost 17 times as many per- 
sons were required in order to elect a 
representative from the largest district, 
as compared with the number required 
in order to elect a representative from 
the smallest district. I shall not discuss 
the question of the proportion of persons 
who were permitted to vote there. I shall 
simply deal with the population figures, 
not the registration figures. 

MISSOURI 

In Missouri, 3,936 persons were re- 
quired in order to elect a legislator from 
the smallest district; 87,474 persons were 
required in order to elect a legislator 
from the largest district. So more than 
22 times as many persons were required 
in order to elect a representative from 
the largest district, as compared with 
the number required in order to elect a 
representative from the smallest district. 

MONTANA 

Montana, the State of our majority 
leader, the cosponsor of the Dirksen 
amendment: In the lower house, 894 per- 
sons were required in order to elect a 
representative from the smallest district; 
12,537 persons were required in order to 
elect a representative from the largest 
district. So 14 times as many persons 
were required in order to elect a legisla- 
tor from the largest district, as compared 
with the number required in order to 
elect a legislator from the smallest dis- 
trict. 

NEBRASKA 

Nebraska, as all of us know, is 
the one State in the Union which has 
a unicameral legislature. That was 
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put into effect by George W. Norris. 
It has not worked quite as well as he 
hoped it would; but, on the whole, it 
has worked quite satisfactorily. As the 
Senator from Wisconsin has said, the 
decisions by the Nebraska Legislature 
are no worse, and probably are some- 
what better, than those of the average 
State legislature. 

For the Nebraska unicameral legis- 
lature, it required 18,824 persons in 
order to elect a member of the legisla- 
ture from the smallest district; it re- 
quired 51,757 persons in order to elect 
a legislator from the largest district. 
So even in that model State, insofar 
as representation was concerned, one 
person in the smallest district had 2.7 
times the influence that one person in 
the largest district had. 

NEVADA 


Nevada has the two cities of Las 
Vegas and Reno, which are well known 
throughout the country. Five hundred 
and sixty-eight persons were required in 
the smallest district in order to elect a 
member of the legislature; 17,829 were 
required in the largest district; or 1 per- 
son in the smallest district had more than 
31 times the importance, in the election 
of representatives, than a person in the 
largest district had. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Hampshire—and the situation 
there was surely extraordinary. Last 
night I placed in the Recorp—and, so 
far as I know, they have not been de- 
nied—figures showing that in New 
Hampshire the smallest number of per- 
sons required per member of the legis- 
lature was three. I repeat, Mr. Presi- 
dent, only 3 persons—not 3,000, not 300, 
not 30, but only 3—in 1 district only 3 
persons were required in order to elect 
a member of the lower house of the 
New Hampshire Legislature. 

That is somewhat like the parliamen- 
tary situation of Old Sarum, of which I 
spoke last night—located, in the days 
before the reform bill in England, outside 
Salisbury Cathedral. Old Sarum had 
no inhabitants, but it elected two Mem- 
bers of Parliament. 

In New Hampshire, the largest district 
required 3,244 persons in order to elect 
a representative. In other words, one 
of the three persons in the smallest dis- 
trict had 1,081 times as much influence in 
electing a member of the legislature as a 
person in the largest district had—or, in 
percentage terms, 108,000 percent great- 
er influence than the influence had by a 
person in the largest district. 

NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey—and I point out, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I am presenting the figures 
State by State, because there was ob- 
jection on the ground that I was speak- 
ing only about general figures, and was 
not discussing the situation system- 
atically. I am referring to the figures 
State by State so that we can see the dis- 
parities which exist in virtually every 
State in the Union. 

In New Jersey, in the smallest district, 
it required 48,555 persons in order to elect 
a representative; in the largest district, it 
required 224,499 persons. In other 
words, one person in the smallest district 
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had 4.6 times the importance, in the elec- 
tion of members of the legislature, that 
a person in the largest district had. 

NEW MEXICO 


In New Mexico, the smallest district 
has a population of 1,874. The largest 
district has a population of 29,133. It 
takes 1542 times as many people in the 
largest district to elect a member of the 
lower house of New Mexico as are re- 
quired in the smaller district. 

NEW YORK 


Let us now take New York. New York 
is held up as a model. The New York 
Legislature has stubbornly refused to re- 
district these upstate legislative districts. 
And in this way they have perpetuated 
control over the New York assembly in 
the hands of the Republican Party for 
decades. The Democrat Party has in 
the past generally carried New York in 
presidential elections. I believe they 
have never carried the legislature since 
1915. This malapportionment upstate 
is really the source of the Republican 
strength which they exercise through 
their control over the New York Legis- 
lature. The smallest district has a pop- 
ulation of 15,044. The largest district 
has a population of 222,261. The person 
in the smallest district in New York, un- 
doubtedly an upstate county, has 14.8 
times the influence of a person in the 
largest district—probably in Manhattan, 
or possibly even in the suburbs. 

NORTH CAROLINA 


We come next to North Carolina. The 
smallest district in North Carolina has 
a population of 4,520 people. The largest 
district has a population of 85,674. In 
other words, one person in the smallest 
district has the same influence in rep- 
resenting a member of the lower house of 
North Carolina as 1,900 in the upper 
house, or 1,900 percent greater repre- 
sentation. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

In North Dakota, the smallest district. 
has a population of 2,812. The largest 
district has a population of 20,955. One 
person in the smallest district has 7.5 
times the influence in the election of a 
representative of one person has in the 
largest. district. 

OHIO 

We come next to Ohio. The smallest 
district of Ohio has a population of 
10,274. The largest district has a popu- 
lation of 148,700. It takes 14.5 people 
in the largest district—in one of the 
Ohio cities or metropolitan districts— 
to have the same influence that one per- 
son has in the more rural areas, 

OKLAHOMA 


Next is Oklahoma. Oklahoma is the 
State over which the previous Presiding 
Officer served as chief executive for a 
time. In my judgment, he served very 
well. In Oklahoma, the smallest district 
has a population of 4,496. The largest 
district has a population of 62,786. One 
person in the smallest district in Okla- 
homa had 14 times as much influence as 
a person in the largest district. 

OREGON 

Next we come to Oregon, which is in 
many respects almost an ideal State— 
not perfectly ideal, but an ideal State. 
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Oregon may have been reapportioned 
since 1960. But these are the latest 
figures that I could obtain. In Oregon, 
the smallest district has a population of 
13,108 people. The largest district has 
@ population of 39,165. One person in 
the smallest district had three times the 
influence of a person in the largest dis- 
trict. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Next we come to Pennsylvania, to 
which the Senator from Pennsylvania 
recently referred. In the smallest dis- 
trict, there was a population of only 
4,485 people. In the largest district, 
there was a population of 139,293. One 
person in the smallest district had 31 
times the influence in the election of a 
representative as a person in the largest 
district. 

RHODE ISLAND 

Next we come to Rhode Island. Rhode 
Island is malrepresented in both the 
house and the senate. But I am speak- 
ing now of the house. In Rhode Island, 
in the smallest district there was a popu- 
lation of 486 people. There was a 
population of 18,977 in the largest dis- 
trict. One person in the smallest district 
had 39 times the influence in an election 
to the lower house of the Rhode Island 
Legislature as one person did in the 
largest district. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


In South Carolina, there was a popu- 
lation of 8,629 in the smallest district. 
There was a population of 20,013 in the 
largest. So 3.1 times as many people 
were required to elect a representative 
in the largest district as in the smallest 
district. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


In South Dakota, there was a popula- 
tion of 3,531 in the smallest district. 
There was a population of 16,688 in the 
largest district. It required 4.7 times as 
many people to elect a member of the 
lower house of South Dakota as it re- 
quired in the largest district. 

TENNESSEE 


Next is Tennessee. It was in Tennes- 
see that the crucial apportionment case, 
Baker against Carr arose. In Tennessee, 
for the lower house—the smallest dis- 
trict had a population of 3,454 people. 
In the largest district, there was a popu- 
lation of 79,301 people. One person in 
the smallest district had the same influ- 
ence as 23 people in the largest district. 

TEXAS 


Next we come to Texas. There was a 
population of 23,062 in the smallest dis- 
trict. There was a population of 155,- 
394 in the largest district. It required 
6.7 times as many people to have a repre- 
sentative to the legislature in the larg- 
est district as in the smallest district. 

UTAH 


Next is Utah. The smallest district 
had a population of 164. The largest 
district had a population of 33,280. It 
required 27.8 times as many people to 
elect a member of the lower house of 
Utah in the largest district as were re- 
quired in the smallest district. 

VERMONT 


Now we come to Vermont, to which 
brief reference was made last night, and 
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briefly this morning. I regret that my 
good friend, the Senator from Vermont 
Mr. AITKEN] has left the Chamber. Let 
us get the Vermont figures. In the 
smallest district in Vermont, there was a 
population of only 36 people. In the 
largest district there was a population of 
35,531. It required approximately 1,000 
times as many people to elect a member 
of the lower house of the Vermont Legis- 
lature in the largest district as were re- 
quired in the smallest district. 

Mr. AIKEN. Will the Senator yield 
once more? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. Iam glad that 
the Senator from Vermont has emerged 
from the cloakroom. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think a great deal of 
the State of Vermont, just as I think a 
great deal of the United States. And I 
want to say once and for all that when 
the Senator from Illinois can assure us 
that all crime, violence, and political 
chicanery are cleaned out of the State 
of Illinois, I shall grant his right to make 
snide remarks about Vermont. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not making 
snide remarks. I am merely reciting fig- 
ures. 

Mr. AIKEN. Any kind of remarks. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. And my figures strike 
home. By going over each State, I am 
not singling out any State. I am not 
singling out any one of the States. Ver- 
mont is a fine State. I have spent time 
there. I have visited the community in 
which the Senator lives. I like the State. 
The community produces fine people. 

I grew up impressed with the Green 
Mountain boys. Ethan Allen was one of 
my boyhood heroes. I do not agree with 
all of his theological views, but he was 
a great hero. The Senator from Ver- 
mont is a fine man. But he has a justifi- 
able inferiority complex on the subject 
of the malapportionment in the State of 
Vermont Legislature, which is still ap- 
portioned on the same basis that was laid 
down in 1793. It set up the original dis- 
tricts in 1793. But I do not think they 
had to continue it for 171 years. It is 
extraordinary that the Senator from 
Vermont defends this. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Ver- 
mont must deny having an inferiority 
complex. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. On this point. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Ver- 
mont has very frequently and openly 
acknowledged that the community in 
which he lives is the intellectual center 
of the world. And I am glad to know 
that people from other sections of the 
country can come to Putney, Vt., once in 
a while in order to get some of that in- 
tellect rubbed off on themselves. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Sometimes an infe- 
riority complex disguises itself as an 
apparent superiority complex. I do not 
suggest that my good friend, the Senator 
from Vermont, go to a psychiatrist. I 
am sure he does not need that attention. 
But I think a psychiatrist might offer 
that analysis to my good friend, that 
sometimes an apparent superiority com- 
plex is designed to cover up an inferior- 
ity complex—no relation to the present 
discussion is intended. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am glad the Senator 
has just said what he did. His phi- 
losophy is perfectly understandable now. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 
Next is Virginia. 
Mr. AIKEN. That is better. 
VIRGINIA 


Mr. DOUGLAS. In the smallest dis- 
trict of Virginia, there is a population of 
20,071. In the largest district, there is 
a population of 142,597. One person in 
the smallest district has over 7 times 
the representation of a person in the 
largest district. 

Let us move toward Washington. 

There was no animus in my mention- 
ing Vermont. I was merely considering 
the States alphabetically and came to 
Vermont relatively late in order. 

WASHINGTON 


I point out that in the smallest dis- 
trict in Washington, there were 12,399 
people, and in the largest district 57,648 
people, so in Washington 4.6 times as 
many people were required to elect a 
member of the lower house in the largest 
districts as in the smallest district. 

At one time the situation in Washing- 
ton was much worse than it is. For a 
long time—I think it was from 1891 to 
1931—it did not redistrict. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The figures for West Virginia, which 
sends two very good Senators to this 
body, show that there were 4,391 people 
in the smallest district, and 39,615 in the 
largest district, so one person in the 
smallest district has 9 times as much in- 
fluence in electing a member of the State 
legislature as in the largest district. 

CHARLESTON GAZETTE OPPOSES DIRKSEN 
AMENDMENT 

Today I was informed that one of the 
great newspapers of the country, the 
Charleston Gazette—and it is truly a 
great newspaper, though it is located in 
a comparatively small city—has pub- 
lished an editorial which I am seeking 
to obtain. The editorial is strongly 
against the Dirksen amendment. It op- 
poses it on the ground that the amend- 
ment would permit the legislatures of 
West Virginia and other States to freeze 
their present malapportioned represen- 
tation. 

I congratulate the publisher and editor 
of the Charleston Gazette, Mr. W. E. 
Chilton III, one of the great newspaper 
publishers of this country. It is reassur- 
ing to know that the Charleston Gazette 
has joined the ranks of the great news- 
papers of the country now opposing the 
Dirksen amendment. 

WISCONSIN 


In Wisconsin, which is indeed a very 
good State—and I am speaking of the 
time prior to the last reapportionment; 
I am speaking of 1960—the smallest dis- 
trict at that time had 22,268 people and 
the largest district 87,486 people, or one 
person in the smallest district had ap- 
proximately four times the representa- 
tion of the one in the largest district. 

This morning, the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. PROxMIRꝝE] pointed out that 
this inequitable condition, together with 
the pressure of court decisions, led the 
Wisconsin Legislature to reapportion. I 
congratulate them on that. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin also expressed the 
fear that if the Dirksen amendment were 
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adopted, it would invalidate the appor- 
tionment which has already taken place 
and which was designed to cure the con- 
dition which I have described. 

WYOMING 

The last State is Wyoming. There 
are 2,930 people in the smallest district 
and 10,024 in the largest, so that one 
person in the smallest district has 3.4 
times the representation of the person in 
the largest district. 

In order to refute the charge that I 
merely selected a few horrible examples, 
I have considered the lower house of 
every State in the Union and have con- 
trasted the number of persons in the 
smallest district and the number of per- 
sons in the largest district. 
MALAPPORTIONMENT OF THE SENATES OF THE 50 

STATES 

Now I should like to do the same thing 
in respect to the senates, the upper 
houses. In general, representation in 
the senates of the country is appor- 
tioned in a much worse fashion, and in 
@ more unjust fashion, than even the 
houses, with the exception of the three 
New England States which I have men- 
tioned—Vermont, New Hampshire, and 
Connecticut. But let us take the figures 
for the senates. 

ALABAMA 


In Alabama, the smallest district re- 
quired 15,417 people to elect one mem- 
ber. The largest district—presumably 
the Birmingham district—has a popula- 
tion of 634,864 people; or 41 times as 
many people were required to elect an 
Alabama State senator in the largest 
district as in the smallest district. 

That was one of the facts which caused 
the Supreme Court in the Alabama case 
to order reapportionment. I read a 
quotation from that case earlier in the 
day and it is already in the Record. But 
it is a fact that that malrepresentation, 
both in the house and in the senate, but 
particularly in the senate, caused Fed- 
eral courts to order reapportionment in 
Alabama. 

ALASKA 

In Alaska, the smallest district had a 
population per member of 3,236; the 
largest district had a population per 
member of 34,864, which required almost 
11 times as many people to elect a State 
senator from the largest district as from 
the smallest. 

ARIZONA 


I ask Senators to note the following: 
Arizona: the smallest district has a pop- 
ulation of 3,868; the largest district, 331,- 
755. I repeat. The smallest district has 
a population of 3,868 people; the largest 
district, 331,755. One person in the 
smallest district had 422 times as much 
representation as a person in the largest 
district. It required 422 people in the 
largest district to have the same effect 
in electing a member of the Arizona Sen- 
ate as one person in the smallest district. 

When people speak of turning things 
back to the State government of Arizona, 
what are they speaking about? They 
would turn things back to the small 
counties and small districts, the sage- 
brush counties, denying adequate repre- 
sentation to the cities of Phoenix and 
‘Tucson. 
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Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HART. I know that the Senator 
is familiar with a question which is often 
asked. I should like to use Arizona as an 
example rather than Illinois or Michi- 
gan. I have just had a delightful visit 
with two constituents of mine off the 
floor. They raised the following ques- 
tion: Why do we want to turn the deci- 
sions in our State governments over to 
the people in Tucson and Phoenix? The 
question is often asked in that form. 

The reaction is that unless there is 
maintained this disproportionate repre- 
sentation, we would turn State decisions 
over to the metropolitan senators. Has 
the Senator often been confronted with 
that question? 

PREJUDICE AGAINST CITY FOLK 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. I shall deal 
with the question later, but this reaction 
is fundamentally based upon the assump- 
tion that a person in the city is not as 
good a person as a person in a country 
district. It is fundamentally based upon 
the premise that a person in a small 
county is more virtuous than a person 
in a city. That is the basic assumption. 
People do not like to disclose it, but that 
is what is assumed. This reaction fun- 
damentally comes from prejudice against 
city folk and a belief that they are in- 
ferior. I shall deal with the question in 
more detail later. 

Mr. HART. Is it not true that there 
are people of good will who feel that per- 
haps, unconsciously, those are the rea- 
sons, but who feel, and quite sincerely, 
that the questions which affect them 
most intimately in their small communi- 
ties could not be understood by the rep- 
resentatives in their State capitals which 
we would assemble if there were one vote 
for one man? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Country folk may feel 
that way, but the people in the cities 
feel that their problems are not under- 
stood by those who live in smaller com- 
munities. Whether such misunderstand- 
ing must necessarily result or not, we 
must still ask: Which is the larger num- 
ber whose problems are not understood? 

Mr. HART. Is it not true also that 
the only way that the dilemma can be 
resolved—the suspicion, that is what it 
is—is the way which the Supreme Court 
has directed in the Reynolds case? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe that is cor- 
rect. After I state the statistics, I shall 
then take up the question, “Why have 
the State legislatures refused to reappor- 
tion? Why can we not expect them to 
reapportion in the future?” 

Mr. HART. Does the Senator hope 
that he may develop that aspect of his 
argument at a later time when there is a 
greater attendance of Senators in the 
Chamber? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, if necessary. 
On the question the Senator has raised, 
let me say also that Jefferson has often 
been quoted in that respect. It is true 
that Jefferson did not like city people. 
He feared the cities. But Jefferson 
would not have denied to the cities equal- 
ity of representation, as his writings 
clearly show. 
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ARIZONA 


In Arizona, one person in the smallest 
district has approximately 86 times as 
much influence in electing a member of 
the upper House as a person in the larg- 
est district. 

ARKANSAS 

Now we come to Arkansas. The small- 
est district had a population of 35,983, 
the largest district, 80,993; or 2.3 times 
as many persons are required to elect a 
legislature from the largest district as 
from the smallest. 

(At this point Mr. EDMONDSON took the 
Chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is unfortunate 
that when I refer to Oklahoma, the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. SALINGER] is 
in the Chair; when I refer to California, 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. ED- 
monpson] is in the Chair. I know that 
this is an unpleasant stint for both of 
them, but I shall now discuss the figures 
related to California. They are truly 
startling. 

CALIFORNIA 

In the smallest central district of Cali- 
fornia, only 14,294 people live. They 
elect one senator. 

In the largest district, Los Angeles 
County, 6,038,771 people live. Or 14,294 
people have the same representation as 
6 million people. Or they have 422 times 
the representation per person or group 
of persons as those in the County of Los 
Angeles. That would be 42,200 percent 
greater representation. 

COLORADO 

Let us now consider Colorado. These 
figures are as of 1960, and not as of the 
moment. The figure is 17,481 for the 
smallest district and 127,520 for the larg- 
est district. Or there is 7.3 times the 
representation per person in the smallest 
district as there is in the largest. 

CONNECTICUT 

Next, Connecticut. The senate is 
more evenly apportioned than is the 
house, but even so, in Connecticut, the 
smallest district contains 26,297, and the 
largest district 175,940. One person in 
the smallest district has about seven 
times the influence of a person in the 
largest district in electing members to 
the State senate. 

DELAWARE 

We come next to Delaware, where the 
representation in the house of the State 
Legislature of Delaware is grossly in- 
equitable, and where it is also inequitable 
in the senate. Im Delaware in the 
smallest district there are 4,177 people, 
and in the largest district there are 
70,000. One person in the smallest dis- 
trict of Delaware has about 17 times 
the influence of one person in the larg- 
est district in election to the State senate. 

FLORIDA 


Let us come next to Florida. Florida 
is a State where the representation in 
both house and senate are grossly in- 
equitable. So far as the house is con- 
cerned, one person in the smallest dis- 
trict is 109 times as important as one in 
the largest district. So far as the senate 
is concerned, the smallest district has 
a population of 9,543, and the largest 
district 935,047. I presume that is 
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Miami. Or one person in the smallest 
district has the same influence as 98 
persons in the largest. 

GEORGIA 


In Georgia, where there is malrep- 
resentation in the house, there is also 
malrepresentation in the senate. The 
smallest district in which the people 
elect a person to the State senate has 
a population of 13,050, and the largest 
district, presumably Atlanta, has a popu- 
lation of 556,326. A person in the small- 
est district has approximately 43 times 
the effect a person has in the largest 
district of Georgia, presumably Atlanta. 
Or there is a representation 4,300 per- 
cent greater in the smallest district than 
in the largest. 

HAWAII 

Let us next consider Hawaii, and the 
Senate of Hawaii. The smallest district 
has a population of 8,515, and the larg- 
est district af population of 50,040, Or 
one person in the smallest district has 
approximately six times the infiuence of 
one person in the largest, 

IDAHO 


Now let us consider Idaho, which gives 
us a Startling example. There are 915 
people in the smallest senatorial dis- 
trict, and 93,460 in the largest district, 
which I presume is Boise. Or it requires 
102 persons in the largest district to 
exercise the same influence in electing a 
State senator as one person in the small- 
est district. 

ILLINOIS 


In Illinois, the smallest district has a 
population of 53,502, the largest district 
a population of 505,076. It requires nine 
times as many persons in the largest dis- 
trict to elect a State senator as in the 
smallest district. 

I call attention to the fact that I men- 
ion this situation in my own State. I 
do not spare my own State when it is 
at fault. This is a weakness in our Il- 
linois system. We have a great State. 
The city of Chicago is truly a great city. 
I make no apologies in general for it. 
The State senate is malapportioned, just 
as I said the Vermont House is even worse 
apportioned, although the Vermont Sen- 
ate is apportioned better on the whole 
than the Illinois Senate. 

INDIANA 


Let us take the neighboring State of 
Indiana. The smallest district has a 
population of 39,011; the largest, 171,089. 
Or one person in the smallest district 
has the same representation as 4.4 per- 
sons in the largest district. 

IOWA 


Now we come to Iowa, about which 
there was discussion last night. I quoted 
the figures for the house. Now I quote 
the figures for the senate. The small- 
est district has a population of 17,'756, 
while the largest district has a popula- 
tion of 266,315. Or it requires 15 per- 
sons in the largest district—presumably 
Des Moines—to have the same influence 
in electing a State senator in Iowa as is 
required of 1 person in the smallest 
district. 

KANSAS 

I come now to the State of Kansas. 

Again I wish to state that the figures 
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which I give for Kansas are true as of 
1960; there may have been a reappor- 
tionment which may have changed these 
figures. 

Mr. President, I understand that the 
majority leader would like to make a 
calendar call. I am ready either to con- 
tinue, for I have a great deal of valuable 
material which I would like to present, 
or I am willing to yield the floor on the 
condition that I be recognized at the be- 
ginning of the session tomorrow, or next 
week, on this matter, and permit the 
majority leader to conduct some minor 
business of the Senate. I would like to 
suit the convenience of the majority 
leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Montana will suit himself 
to the convenience of the Senator from 
Illinois, because the calendar items are 
measures to which there is no objection, 
and they can be passed in a hurry. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am ready to do 
that, or if the Senator from Montana 
would prefer, I can continue for several 
hours more. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Whichever the 
Senator from Illinois would like to do is 
all right with me. I wish he would 
make the choice. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Let me continue for 
a time. 

In Kansas, the figures for 1960 show 
there was a population of 16,083 in the 
smallest district, and a population of 
343,231 in the largest district. Or it 
required 21 times as many people to 
elect a member of the Kansas State 
Senate, in 1960, in the largest district 
as it did in the smallest. 

KENTUCKY 


In Kentucky, the smallest district had 
a population of 45,122. The largest dis- 
trict—I presume Lousiville—had a pop- 
ulation of 131,906. Or a person in the 
smallest district had an influence 2.9 
times as great as a person in the largest 
district in voting for a State senator. 

LOUISIANA 


In Louisiana the smallest district had 
a population of 31,175, and the largest 
district had a population of 248,427—a 
ratio of 8 to 1. In other words, eight 
times as many persons in the largest 
district were required to elect a Louisiana 
State senator as were required in the 
smallest district. 
MAINE 
In Maine the smallest district had a 
population of 16,146. The largest dis- 
trict had a population of 45,687. Or 2.8 
times as many people were required to 
elect a State senator in the largest dis- 
trict as in the smallest. 


MARYLAND 


Last night I spoke about representa- 
tion in the Maryland Senate, and 
pointed out that one senator from one 
county on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land, with a population of 15,000, cast 
the same vote in the Maryland Senate 
as a senator from Baltimore County 
with a population of 492,000. 

The 9 counties of the Eastern Shore 
had 9 times the representation of the 
County of Baltimore, although their total 
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population was only 220,000 as compared 
with 550,000. If we add the counties of 
Baltimore, Montgomery, and Prince 
Georges, we get a total of about 1,250,- 
000. They have only three senators, or 
one-third the number of senators, that 
the nine Eastern Shore counties, with 
only one-sixth of the population, have. 
I shall now read only the relative fig- 
ures, not the absolutes; but the accuracy 
of these comparisons and computations 
can be derived by the size of the popula- 
tion of the various State senates. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


In Massachusetts, the smallest district, 
per person, has 2.3 times the representa- 
tion of the largest district. 

MICHIGAN 


In Michigan—I know the distinguished 
junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart] is deeply informed on this sub- 
ject—the smallest district had 12.4 times 
the representation of the largest district. 
I ask the Senator from Michigan if that 
is not substantially correct. 

Mr. HART. That was substantially 
true as of the date the Senator computed 
the figures. Subsequently, under a new 
constitution, a body of four members, 
two from each political party, was cre- 
ated and charged with developing an ap- 
portionment plan. 

The constitution provided further that 
in the event they failed to settle upon 
à program, the Supreme Court would act. 
There was a series of events. Ultimately, 
the court, in line with the recent Su- 
preme Court decision, approved the plan 
which gave us approximately equal rep- 
resentation in both houses. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Michigan think that that would 
have been done without prompting or the 
threat of the decisions of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court? 

Mr. HART. It is my recollection that 
for a good many years citizens attempt- 
ed, by court action, to obtain this relief. 

Over the years efforts have been made 
to persuade the legislature truly to act. 
Absent leadership of the courts, I fear 
that our situation would not have been 
as happy as it is now. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Michigan acted as Presiding Officer, as I 
recall, of the Michigan State Senate when 
he served as Lieutenant Governor of 
Michigan. 

Mr. HART. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So his testimony is 
firsthand on this subject, not derivative. 

Mr. HART. The composition of the 
Michigan State Senate during the 4 
years it was my privilege to preside over 
that body was not representative. I hesi- 
tate to draw on memory to give ex- 
tremes; but one of the senatorial dis- 
tricts was composed of a shockingly 
fewer number of persons that the largest 
district. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The largest district 
was in Detroit? 

Mr. HART. The largest district was 
in Detroit, and the smallest was in our 
Upper Peninsula. The figures would 
make one’s hair stand on end, but they 
did not persuade us to do much about it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Michigan. 
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MINNESOTA 


In Minnesota, the ratio of malappor- 
tionment between the smallest and the 
largest district was 5.8 times. I do not 
believe it is necessary for me to explain 
that; namely, that one person in the 
smallest district would have as much in- 
fluence in electing a member of the Min- 
nesota Senate as 5.8 persons in the larg- 
est district. 

MISSISSIPPI, MISSOURI, and MONTANA 


In Mississippi, the ratio was 8.8 to 1; 
in Missouri, 2.8 to 1; in Montana, 88.4 
to 1. In Montana, the smallest district, 
in 1960, had only 894 persons; the largest 
district, presumably Butte, had 79,016. 
So one person in the smallest district 
had 88 times the influence of one person 
in the largest district, presumably 
Butte. 

NEVADA 

The figures for Nevada are truly 
startling. In the smallest senatorial dis- 
trict in Nevada—there are only 17 sena- 
torial districts in Nevada—there were, in 
1960, only 568 people. In the largest 
district, presumably Reno, there were 
127,016 persons. In other words, one 
person in the smallest district had 224 
times the influence of a person in the 
largest district. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 


In New Hampshire, which had a ter- 
ribly unrepresentative house situation, 
it was by no means so bad, There the 
ratio between the smallest and the larg- 
est districts was 3.2 to 1. 

NEW JERSEY 


In New Jersey, where south Jersey 
dominates the legislature, just as the 
Eastern Shore dominates the Legislature 
of Maryland, the smallest district had 
48,555; the largest district, 923,545; or 
a ratio between the smallest and the larg- 
est, in influence per person, was 19 to 1. 

NEW MEXICO 


New Mexico is similar to Nevada. In 
the smallest district there were 1,874; in 
the largest district, 262,199—either Al- 
buquerque or Santa Fe; I do not know 
which. In other words, one person in 
the smallest district had 140 times the 
affect in electing a member of the New 
Mexico Senate as a person in the largest 
district. 

NEW YORK 

In New York, the ratio was 4 to 1. I 
wish to emphasize that New York is bad- 
ly apportioned in both the house and the 
senate. This is one of the things that 
the political rulers of New York fear. 
They fear that the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court will force them to reap- 
portion, and that they will lose control 
of the legislature and, therefore, of the 
State. Any amount of hand washing 
cannot wash that away. 

NORTH CAROLINA 


In North Carolina, one person in the 
smallest district has six times the influ- 
ence in electing a member of the North 
Carolina State Senate as a person in the 
largest district. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


The North Dakota ratio is 10 to 1. 
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OHIO 
In Ohio, the ratio is 2.2 to 1. 
OKLAHOMA 


In Oklahoma—and I observe in the 
chair of the Presiding Officer my good 
friend, the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. EpmMonpson]; he can correct 
me if I am wrong, because the Presiding 
Officer, as a Member of the Senate, has 
the right to comment—according to the 
1960 figures, the smallest district had 
a population of 13,725; the largest dis- 
trict, 346,038. In other words, one person 
in the smallest district had 26 times the 
effect of one person in the largest district. 

OREGON 

In Oregon, which, again, is a very fine 
State, as I have said, one person in the 
smallest district has 3.5 times the effect 
of one in the largest. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


In Pennsylvania, one person in the 
smallest district has 10.7 times the in- 
fluence of one in the largest. 

RHODE ISLAND 


Now we come to Rhode Island, which 
really has “rotten boroughs” for the State 
senate. The smallest senatorial district 
has 486 people; the largest, 608,504. In 
the largest district, a voter had only 
1/141 of the influence of a voter in the 
smallest district. In other words, a voter 
in the smallest district had 141 times the 
influence of one in the largest district, 
which is some improvement. 

I remember when 1 town in Rhode 
Island, with 236 people, had a State 
senator, while Providence, with a popu- 
lation of 236,000 had 1 State sena- 
tor. The representation was so grossly 
disproportionate that demands were 
made for reapportionment. Ruling 
powers in Rhode Island resisted this with 
all their strength, but some addition to 
the representation was made for Provi- 
dence, Pawtucket, and Woonsocket; but 
even so, there is a disparity of 141 times. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


In South Carolina, the smallest dis- 
trict has a population of a little over 
1,000; the largest district, 216,000; in 
other words, 1 voter in the smallest 
district has 25 times the influence of a 
person in the largest district. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


In South Dakota, a voter in the small- 
est district has 5.8 times the influence of 
one in the largest district. 

TENNESSEE 


In Tennessee, a voter in the smallest 
district has six times the influence of one 
in the largest district. This was also 
a factor which led to a decision in the 
Supreme Court case of Baker against 
Carr. 

TEXAS 

In Texas, a voter in the smallest dis- 
trict has 9.4 times the influence of one 
in the largest district. 

UTAH 

In Utah, a voter in the smallest district 
has 6.9 times the influence of one in the 
largest district. 

VERMONT 


In Vermont, a voter in the smallest 
district has 6.4 times the infiuence of one 
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in the largest district—which is much 
better than in the house. 

VIRGINIA 


In Virginia, a voter in the smallest 
district has 5.5 times the influence of 
one in the largest district. 


WASHINGTON 


In the State of Washington, a voter 
in the smallest district has 7.3 times the 
influence of one in the largest district. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


In West Virginia, a voter in the small- 
est district has 3.4 times the influence of 
one in the larger district. 

WISCONSIN 


In Wisconsin, a voter in the smallest 
district has 2.8 times the influence of one 
in the largest district. 


WYOMING 


In Wyoming, a voter in the smallest 
district has 9.8 times the influence of one 
in the largest district—virtually 10 times 
as much. 

I have taken every State in the Union, 
with the population figure for 1960, and 
the reduction in that year or the year 
after it, for both the lower house and the 
upper house. I think this shows that this 
malrepresentation in terms of the small- 
est districts and the largest districts is 
universal. It differs only in degree. In 
all cases, it is really shocking; but in 
some cases, it is especially shocking. 
This is not confined to a few States; 
it is universal, over the country. 

Mr. President, I have enough material 
to enable me to proceed for many hours; 
but this happens to be a convenient 
breaking point, and I am ready to yield 
the floor, with the understanding that I 
will resume on another day. It is my 
intention at that time to discuss the per- 
centage of the population which can elect 
a majority of the house in each of the 
50 States and the percentage of the pop- 
ulation which can elect a majority of the 
senate in each of the 50 States. Then I 
intend to discuss the question of why the 
States have not reapportioned in the 
past, why the Supreme Court ordered re- 
apportionment and the constitutional 
justification for reapportionment, the 
points made in the various decisions by 
the Supreme Court, the real reasons why 
so many persons fear reapportionment, 
and why there is so much prejudice and 
why there is so much feeling in opposi- 
tion to reapportionment; and I intend to 
consider the emotional and other fac- 
tors which lie behind this. 

Mr. President, I believe this subject 
should be much more fully debated than 
it has been. I regret that my colleague 
(Mr. Dirksen] did not take the floor this 
afternoon. He implied that he might 
take the floor at a later hour tonight. 

However, since I have been speaking 
for approximately 2 hours, I do not wish 
to fatigue my listeners by proceeding too 
long. I do not see many Senators on 
the floor. So I shall be glad to yield the 
floor, with the understanding that I 
shall resume on another day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
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THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pend- 
ing business be temporarily laid aside, 
for the consideration of certain meas- 
ures on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

On motion by Mr. MANSFIELD, the fol- 
lowing calendar measures were con- 
sidered and acted on, and excerpts from 
the reports were ordered printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


ETHEL R. LOOP 


The bill (S. 284) for the relief of 
Ethel R. Loop, the widow of Carl R. 
Loop was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of section 5 of the Act en- 
titled “An Act to make certain increases in 
the annuities of annuitants under the For- 
eign Service retirement and disability sys- 
tem”, approved May 1, 1956, as amended (22 
U.S.C. 1079d), Carl R. Loop, who died in 
1923, while serving as consular officer at 
Catania, Italy, shall be held and considered 
to have been a participant under the Foreign 
Service retirement and disability system at 
the time of his death. 

Sec. 2. No annuity shall be payable as a 
result of the enactment of this Act for any 
period prior to the date of such enactment. 


Excerpt From REPORT 


This bill, would grant to Mrs. Loop, 
widow of Carl R. Loop, a consular officer in 
the Foreign Service, the sum of $2,400 per 
annum under the Foreign Service retire- 
ment and disability system as the result 
of her husband’s death in Italy in 1923. His 
death followed a series of painful operations 
from an infection of the lungs suffered as 
a result of his action in saving a Sicilian 
girl from drowning in polluted sea water. 
Mr. Loop’s name appears on the memorial 
plaque in the Department of State Build- 
ing as one of the diplomatic and consular 
officers of the United States who lost his 
life in heroic or tragic circumstances. 

Mrs. Loop received the sum of $4,000, ap- 
proximately the total of 1 year’s salary of 
her husband, in 1924. Inasmuch as her hus- 
band died prior to the establishment of the 
Foreign Service retirement system, she does 
not qualify for an annuity under the act 
subsequently adopted for the provision of 
annuities to needy widows. 

Mrs. Loop is now 86 years of age, and in 
dire financial straits. She has had three 
recent major operations and is unable to 
support herself even with what help is 
offered by relatives. 

A similar case is that of Mrs. Mary Leute, 
the widow of a vice consul, who died in 
1909, also prior to the establishment of the 
Foreign Service retirement system. Mrs. 
Leute was granted an annuity of $2,400 by 
Private Law 85-784 in September 1958. Be- 
cause of the similarity between that case and 
the case of Mrs. Loop, the Committee on the 
Judiciary had itself discharged from consid- 
eration of S. 284 and the bill referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations since that 
committee had taken favorable action on a 
comiparable bill for Mrs. Leute. 

The Department of State favors enactment 
of this bill. In view of all circumstances, 
recommends its enactment. 
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AMENDMENT TO ACT ESTABLISH- 
ING A COMMISSION AND ADVIS- 
ORY COMMITTEE ON INTERNA- 
TIONAL RULES OF JUDICIAL 
PROCEDURE 


The bill (H.R. 9436) to amend the act 
of September 2, 1958, to establish a Com- 
mission and Advisory Committee on In- 
ternational Rules of Judicial Procedure, 
as amended, was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 


passed. 
EXCERPT FROM REPORT 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to extend the life of the Commission and 
Advisory Committee on International Rules 
of Judicial Procedure for an additional 3 
years to December 31, 1966. 

This legislation emanated as an executive 
communication to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. As originally sent up to 
the House of Representatives, it called for 
a 5-year extension. The House of Repre- 
sentatives extended the life of the Commis- 
sion for 3 years. 

The Commission on International Rules of 
Civil Procedure was created by Public Law 
85-906 to study and recommend improve- 
ments in rules of procedure relating to serv- 
ice of process, taking of testimony, and proof 
of foreign documents in litigation having in- 
ternational aspects, primarily to help Ameri- 
can individuals and American business and 
industrial concerns who are parties to such 
litigation. The Commission consists of nine 
members—five appointed by the President 
of the United States, of whom three are pri- 
vate individuals and two are officials of State 
governments, plus two representatives of the 
Department of State appointed by the Sec- 
retary of State, and two representatives of 
the Department of Justice appointed by the 
Attorney General. The Advisory Committee 
consists of 15 members appointed by the 
Commission from among lawyers, judges of 
Federal and State courts, competent to pro- 
vide advice for the Commission. Under ex- 
isting law the members of the Commission 
appointed by the Secretary of State and the 
Attorney General, and the members of the 
Advisory Committee all serve without com- 
pensation; and only the private members are 
entitled to reimbursement for travel and 
subsistence, The other members of the Com- 
mission are entitled to a per diem of $50 
when engaged in the actual performance of 
the duties of the Commission. 

The Commission’s fourth annual report 
detailing its work during the year 1962, and 
recommending amendments to existing law 
to facilitate procedures in litigation with 
international aspects, has been printed as 
House Document No. 88 of the 88th Congress, 
Ist session. Its recommendations for legisla- 
tion are incorporated in H.R. 9435. 


AMENDMENT TO FEDERAL EMPLOY- 
EES’ COMPENSATION ACT 


The bill (H.R. 7662) to amend the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act, 
as amended, to provide appeal rights to 
employees of the Canal Zone Govern- 
ment and the Panama Canal Company 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

EXCERPT FROM REPORT 

The bill (H.R. 7662) amends the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act to provide ap- 
peal rights to employees of the Canal Zone 
Government and the Panama Canal Com- 
pany. These are the only employees of the 
Federal Government who do not have the 
right of appeal to the Employees’ Compensa- 
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tion Appeals Board from adverse determina- 
tions of their workmen’s compensation 
claims. 


EXPIRATION DATE OF TERMS OF 
OFFICE OF MEMBERS OF THE NA- 
TIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 8344) to amend the Railway 
Labor Act to provide that the terms of 
office of members of the National Medi- 
ation Board shall expire on July 1, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, with 
amendments, on page 1, at the beginning 
of line 6, to strike out “1964” and insert 
“1965”, and in line 8, after the word 
“expired.”, to insert “Such paragraph 
is further amended by inserting at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: 
‘Upon the expiration of his term of of- 
fice a member shall continue to serve 
until his successor is appointed and shall 
have qualified.’ ”. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 

EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 

The bill as passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives provided that the terms of office 
of all members of the Mediation Board 
should expire on July 1 rather than Febru- 
ary 1,3 years after the date of their initial ap- 
pointment. It provided also that the term 
of office of each member of the Board holding 
office on January 1, 1964, should be extended 
for a sufficient period to cause his term of 
office to expire on July 1 of the calendar year 
in which it otherwise would have expired. 

The language of the House bill contem- 
plated passage in calendar 1963. Since it 
was not enacted in that year, it was neces- 
sary for the committee to recommend an 
amendment to line 6 on page 1, changing the 
year “1964” to “1965”. Otherwise, the term 
of office of Leverett Edwards, who was re- 
appointed and confirmed by the Senate 
earlier this year, would, under the language 
of the bill, terminate as of July 1, 1964. 

The committee considers it desirable that 
the term of office of members of the Board 
should begin on July 2. This would assure 
that even in his initial year in office, a Presi- 
dent would have adequate opportunity to 
consider the qualifications of a potential ap- 
pointee. The appointment would not have 
to be made immediately after his assumption 
of office. 

The committee felt, however, that while 
it was desirable to move the appointment or 
reappointment date to a point later in the 
year, that change, with nothing more, would 
not prevent a hiatus from developing when, 
for any one of a number of reasons, the 
President may not get around to reappoint- 
ing a member or the Senate may be unable 
to confirm such reappointment in time to 
prevent a lapse. This was the reason for 
the second committee amendment, which 
would permit a member to continue to serve 
until his successor is appointed and con- 
firmed. This amendment would not only 
give the President time to consider an ap- 
pointment, it would also permit the appro- 
priate congressional committee to carefully 
screen the qualifications of an appointee 
without the pressure that inevitably results 
from having a lapse in Board membership. 
The language adopted in the amendment is 
identical to the last sentence of section 11 
of title 49 of the United States Code, estab- 
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lishing the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The bill in its present form would cor- 
rect a situation hampering effective opera- 
tion of the Board. 

Passage of this bill will result in no addi- 
tional costs to the Federal Government. 


MARIE JANE LEWIS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1717) for the relief of Marie Jane 
Lewis, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with 
amendments, on page 1, line 7, after 
“$10,000”, to strike out the comma and 
“together with interest thereon at the 
rate of 4 per centum per annum from 
May 31, 1945, until paid”; and at the be- 
ginning of line 10, to strike out “(together 
with interest)”; so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Marie Jane Lewis, the widow of Carl 
Frederick Lewis, who served in the United 
States Medical Corps during World War I, 
the sum of $10,000. The payment of such 
sum shall be in full satisfaction of all claims 
of the said Marie Jane Lewis against the 
United States for compensation for the 
amount which she would have received as 
sole beneficiary under United States Gov- 
ernment life insurance policy numbered K- 
568,717 issued to the said Carl Frederick 
Lewis effective June 1, 1926, if such insur- 
ance policy had been in effect on May 31, 
1945, the date of his death, the said Carl 
Frederick Lewis having failed to exercise his 
right to reinstate such insurance policy, after 
it had lapsed for nonpayment of premium, as 
a result of his reliance upon the erroneous 
written statement of the Director of Insur- 
ance, Veterans’ Administration, that the cash 
surrender value of such policy had been used 
to purchase extended life insurance which 
would not expire until November 1955: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this Act in excess of 10 per centum 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

EXCERPT From REPORT 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of the Treasury to pay, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to Marie Jane Lewis, the 
widow of Carl Frederick Lewis, who served in 
the U.S. Medical Corps during World War I, 
the sum of $10,000. The payment of such 
sum shall be in full satisfaction of all claims 
of the said Marie Jane Lewis against the U.S. 
Government life insurance numbered K 
568,717 issued to the said Carl Frederick 
Lewis effective June 1, 1926, if such insur- 
ance had been in effect on May 31, 1945, the 
date of his death. 

The purpose of the amendments is to pre- 
clude the payment of interest to the widow 
in accordance with Government policy. 
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AUTHORITY TO COMMIT CERTAIN 
PERSONS IN VIRGINIA TO ST. 
ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (H.R. 5543) to extend the pro- 
vision of the act of October 11, 1949 
(63 Stat. 759, ch. 672; 32 D.C. Code 417), 
to authorize the commitment of per- 
sons of unsound mind found on Federal 
reservations in Loudoun County, Va., to 
St. Elizabeths Hospital in the District of 
Columbia was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 


passed. 
EXCERPT FroM REPORT 


The purpose of the bill is to extend to 
Loudoun County, Va., the provisions of law 
which permit the commitment to St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital persons of unsound mind 
found on certain Federal reservations in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, and accordingly would 
extend to that part of Dulles International 
Airport located in Loudoun County the pro- 
tection now available to that part of Dulles 
International Airport located in Fairfax 
County. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL AND CIVIL- 
IAN EMPLOYEES’ CLAIMS ACT OF 
1964 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 6910) to provide for the settle- 
ment of claims against the United States 
by members of the uniformed services 
and civilian officers and employees of the 
United States for damage to, or loss of, 
personal property incident to their sery- 
ice, and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with an amendment on page 
1, line 4, after the word “of”, to strike 
out “1963” and insert “1964”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

EXCERPT FROM REPORT 
PURPOSE OF AMENDMENT 

The purpose of the amendment is to pro- 
vide that this act may be cited as the “Mili- 
tary Personnel and Civilian Employees’ 
Claims Act of 1964,” 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill is to extend to other 
agencies of the Government the authority 
now possessed by the military departments, 
and as now provided as to the Coast Guard, 
with respect to the settlement of claims for 
loss or damage of personal property of mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces or civilian employ- 
ees of those departments when the loss or 
damage is incident to their Government 
service. 

The bill is intended to be in addition to, 
and not in substitution of, existing author- 
ity of any Federal agency to settle claims (ex- 
cept as to the statute specifically repealed 
by secs. 5 and 6). 


STATEMENT 

The legislation was introduced in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of an execu- 
tive communication sent to the Congress by 
the Federal Aviation Agency. 

The bill as passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives differs from the draft which was 
submitted in the executive communication 
only with respect to the correction of the 
date in the short title and minor technical 
changes which include modification of the 
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language as to repeal of existing law and 
related wording and its application to the 
military departments. 

The bill as passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives is further recommended by the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Department of 
the Interior, whose recommendations to the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary are at- 
tached and made a part of this report. 

In its favorable report on the bill the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives set forth the purpose of the 
bill and explained the minor amendments 
made to the bill as submitted by the execu- 
tive communication as follows: 

“A civilian employee of a military depart- 
ment or the Coast Guard, or a member of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, 
or the Coast Guard, can assert a claim 
for the damage or loss of personal property 
incident to the claimant’s Government serv- 
ice, and the claim can be settled in accord- 
ance with the authority contained either in 
section 2732 of title 10 or section 490 of title 
14 of the United States Code. The enact- 
ment of the provisions of H.R, 6910 would 
extend equivalent authority to all Govern- 
ment agencies so that all employees of the 
Government and military personnel would be 
entitled to assert such claims. Accordingly, 
the provisions of H.R. 6910 were drafted to 
conform with the language of sections 2732 
and 2735 of title 10 where applicable. Those 
sections contain the latest enactments on 
the subject and are the result of a codifica- 
tion which had as its aim the restatement of 
the substance of the Military Personnel 
Claims Act of 1945 in a clear and unam- 
biguous form which would follow accepted 
modern usage and the best methods of legis- 
lative drafting (H. Rept. 970, 84th Cong. 
1st sess., pp. 8-10). 

“Prior to the enactment of title 10 into 
positive law as a codified title of the United 
States Code, the provisions of those sections 
were included in the Military Personnel 
Claims Act of 1945 (act of May 29, 1945, ch. 
135, 1, 59 Stat. 225, as amended). The pro- 
visions of the Military Personnel Claims Act 
were repealed when title 10 became law (act 
of August 10, 1956, ch. 1041, 70A Stat. 155). 
Equivalent authority to that provided in sec- 
tion 2732 of title 10 is provided as to the 
Coast Guard in section 490 of title 14 of the 
United States Code. 

“In its communication recommending the 
enactment of this legislation, the Federal 
Aviation Agency outlined the history of this 
particular legislation. In 1952 the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, the predecessor 
to the Federal Aviation Agency, was faced 
with the problem of obtaining relief for a 
group of Government employees who suffered 
personal property losses when Government- 
owned quarters on Wake Island were de- 
stroyed or damaged by a typhoon. The losses 
suffered by these employees served to empha- 
size the total lack of authority on the part 
of the employing agencies in that case to 
make administrative settlement in an in- 
stance where military personnel or civilian 
employees of the military departments could 
have been compensated in accordance with 
the provisions of the Military Personnel 
Claims Act. This prompted the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration to recommend legis- 
lation which would have the effect of ex- 
tending similar settlement authority for 
claims for personal property losses suffered 
by employees of all Federal agencies, and 
would also provide for the persons who suf- 
fered losses in the 1952 typhoon, since it was 
proposed that the new provisions would be 
given retroactive effect. 

“During the 86th Congress this committee 
concluded that the group of employees who 
suffered losses on Wake Island should be 
granted relief by special legislation. Ac- 
cordingly, H.R. 8251 of that Congress grant- 
ing such relief was favorably reported and 
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ultimately became Private Law 86-258. In 
the 2d session of the 86th Congress this com- 
mittee favorably reported H.R. 10978 which, 
with a committee amendment, with the ex- 
ception of the changes referred to at the 
outset of this report, embodied the provi- 
sions of the present bill H.R. 6910. HR. 
10978 of the 86th Congress passed the House 
on April 4, 1960. During the 87th Congress 
the bill H.R. 10357 embodying similar provi- 
sions was reported by this committee and 
passed the House on March 19, 1962.” 


USE OF STATISTICAL SAMPLING 
PROCEDURES IN EXAMINATION 
OF VOUCHERS 


The bill (H.R. 10446) to permit the use 
of statistical sampling procedures in the 
examination of vouchers was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

EXCERPT From REPORT 

H.R. 10446 would authorize department and 
agency heads to prescribe the use of statisti- 
cal sampling procedures in the examination 
of disbursing vouchers when it is determined 
that the accounting system and related in- 
ternal controls are adequate and the econo- 
mies will result from the adoption of such 
a procedure. 


AMENDMENT TO THE GOVERNMENT 
CORPORATION CONTROL ACT 


The bill (H.R. 10705) to amend the 
Government Corporation Control Act to 
change the General Accounting Office 
audit to a calendar year basis in the 
case of the Federal home loan banks and 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 


EXCERPT From REPORT 
PURPOSE 

H.R. 10705 amends the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act so as to place the 
General Accounting Office audits of the 
financial transactions of the Federal home 
loan banks and the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation on a calendar 
year basis. It also requires the Comptroller 
General of the United States to report to 
the Congress on each such audit not later 
than July 15 following the close of each 
calendar year. 

Under present law the financial transac- 
tions of the Federal home loan banks and of 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration are required to be audited by the 
General Accounting Office for each fiscal year 
ending June 80; and the Comptroller Gen- 
eral's report to the Congress on each such 
audit is required to be made no later than 
January 15 following each such fiscal year. 

BACKGROUND 

This legislation was recommended by the 
General Accounting Office in its most recent 
audit report on the Federal home loan banks 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1963, trans- 
mitted to the Congress on February 14, 1964. 
The report of the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations on H.R, 10705 (H. Rept. 
1419, 88th Cong.) contains the following ex- 
planation and background in support of the 
bill; 

“The Federal Home Loan Bank Board is 
vested with the direction of the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation and the 
supervision of the Federal home loan banks. 
The Federal Home Loan Bank Act requires 
the Board to make annually a report of its 
operations (including those of the banks and 
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of the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation) to the Congress as soon as 
practicable after the Ist day of January in 
each year. 

“The Federal home loan banks maintain 
their accounting and financial records on a 
calendar year basis. They also prepare their 
financial statements (which are included in 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board's annual 
reports to the Congress), on a calendar year 
basis, 

“In complying with the auditing and re- 
porting requirements of the Government 
Corporation Control Act, the General Ac- 
counting Office must recompose the calen- 
dar year based operating statements of the 
banks and convert them to reflect fiscal year 
operations. 

“The normal basic starting points of GAO 
audits are the financial statements of the 
organizations under audit. Where the state- 
ments are calendar year based, but the GAO 
is required to audit and report on a fiscal 
year basis, the statements must first be con- 
verted, item by item, to the fiscal year basis 
before the audit is begun. At the hearing 
on the bill it was stated that in preparing 
to audit the Federal home loan banks the 
GAO must first convert some 600 items, which 
make up the banks’ statements, from the 
calendar to the fiscal year basis, a chore esti- 
mated as requiring at least 2 weeks’ work by 
one man. Such costly and time-consuming 
conversions would be obviated by the bill, 
because GAO audit on a calendar year basis 
would start with the banks’ calendar year 
statements, 

“In addition to so facilitating the audits, 
the financial statements would be more 
meaningful, for the calendar year is the 
normal business year of the banks, and coin- 
cides with the accounting and financial year 
observed generally by the savings and loan 
associations and other members of the Fed- 
eral home loan banks. 

“The Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation's financial statements on a cal- 
endar year basis are included in the annual 
reports which the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board makes to the Congress. The same 
considerations which make it desirable that 
the audits and reports to the Congress on 
the banks be on a calendar year basis apply 
to the financial transactions of the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation. 

“The bill will permit the performance of 
audits of the Federal home loan banks, the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration, and the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board at one time, with one crew, and prob- 
ably in one place. No additional effort or 
expense on the part of the audited organiza- 
tions is required. Increased efficiency will 
result from the legislation, as well as savings 
in effort and manpower, 


PAYMENT FOR EXPENSES OF FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES ASSIGNED TO 
DUTY ON THE CALIFORNIA OFF- 
SHORE ISLANDS 


The bill (H.R. 11211) to provide au- 
thority for the payment of certain 
amounts to offset certain expenses of 
Federal employees assigned to duty on 
the California offshore islands, and for 
other purposes, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

EXCERPT From REPORT 

The purpose of H.R. 11211 is to remedy an 
inequity resulting from a decision of the 
Comptroller General of the United States in 
declaring invalid per diem payments for nec- 
essary subsistence expenses the Navy De- 
partment had been making over a period of 
years to civilian employees assigned to duty 
on certain islands off the coast of California. 


August 14 


No per diem is now being paid and the em- 
Ployees involved will have to return to the 
Government all past payments received un- 
less this legislation is enacted. This bill 
would validate the payments which have 
been made and provide a method of com- 
pensating these employees for necessary out- 
of-pocket expenses in the future and during 
the interim between the time per diem was 
cut off (in most cases, May 4, 1964) and the 
effective date of this bill. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 5739) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to correct 
certain inequities with respect to the 
taxation of life insurance companies was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 

On motion by Mr. MANSFIELD, the fol- 
lowing bills were considered and acted 
on, and excerpts from the reports were 
ordered printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STANDARDS OF CONTAINERS FOR 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


The bill (H.R. 9334) to amend the act 
of May 31, 1928, relating to standards of 
containers for fruits and vegetables, to 
permit the use of additional standard 
containers, was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


Excerpt From REPORT 
PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


H.R. 9334 would amend the Standard Con- 
tainer Act of 1928, which established stand- 
ard sizes for fruit and vegetable hampers 
and baskets made of wood, to require manu- 
facturers to disclose the capacity of such 
containers, in quarts or bushels, and to add 
five additional standard sizes. 


EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


The Standard Container Act of 1928 was 
enacted in response to the confusion and 
deception arising out of the proliferation of 
hamper and basket sizes for the marketing— 
primarily at wholesale—of fresh fruits and 
vegetables. Today, these traditional con- 
tainers must compete with a great variety 
of modern containers—fiberboard cartons, 
nailed and wirebound crates, wooden boxes 
and lugs, mesh or paper bags—none of which 
are subject to the requirements of the 
Standard Container Act of 1928. 

In order to enable the hamper and basket 
manufacturers to meet the competition from 
other types of containers and to eliminate 
any confusion in differentiating between 
various sized hampers and baskets, H.R. 9334, 
while authorizing five additional standard 
sized containers, would also require the 
manufacturer to stamp the capacity in 
quarts or bushels on each container manu- 
factured under the act. 

Senator HoLLAND, the author of S. 1950, a 
companion measure to H.R. 9334, has urged 
the committee’s favorable consideration of 
H.R. 9334. 

The committee knows of no opposition to 
H.R. 9334. 

The committee believes that the next Con- 
gress should review the Standard Container 
Acts of both 1916 and 1928, to determine 
whether all fruit and vegetable containers— 
not just wooden containers—should be 
either subject to size standardization or free 
of such standardization. 


cost 


Enactment of the bill would involve no 
cost to the Federal Government. 


1964 


TAX EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN 
PROPERTY OF THE UNITED SU- 
PREME COUNCIL, 33D DEGREE, 
ANCIENT AND ACCEPTED SCOT- 
TISH RITE OF FREEMASONRY, 
SOUTHERN JURISDICTION— 
PRINCE HALL AFFILIATION 


The bill (H.R. 11652) to exempt from 
taxation certain property of the United 
Supreme Council, 33d Degree, Ancient 
and Accepted Scottish Rite of Freema- 
sonry, Southern Jurisdiction—Prince 
Hall Affiliation, was considered, ordered 
and passed, 

Excerpt From REPORT 
PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of this bill is to exempt cer- 
tain real property belonging to the United 
Supreme Council, 33d Degree, Ancient and 
Accepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, 
Southern Jurisdiction—Prince Hall Affilia- 
tion, from District of Columbia real estate 
taxation. 

At present, this property consists only of 
unimproved land located at East Capitol 
Street and Texas Avenue NE., with an as- 
sessed value of $12,184 and a present annual 
tax of $304.60. However, this organization 
plans to erect a headquarters building on this 
land, at a cost estimated between $550,000 
and $800,000. The tax exemption provided 
in this proposed legislation would not be- 
come effective until the first day of the fiscal 
year next following the completion of con- 
struction of this new building. Thus, the 
exemptions will apply to the improvements 
as well as to the land, as long as the property 
is owned and occupied by the United Su- 
preme Council, 33d Degree, Ancient and Ac- 
cepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, South- 
ern Jurisdiction—Prince Hall Affiliation, and 
is not used for commercial purposes. 


AMENDMENT TO DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA SALES TAX ACT RELAT- 
ING TO CERTAIN SALES TO COM- 
MON CARRIERS OR SLEEPING-CAR 
COMPANIES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 8451) to amend the District of 
Columbia Sales Tax Act, as amended, re- 
lating to certain sales to common car- 
riers or sleeping-car companies, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, with an 
amendment, on page 1, after line 6, to 
strike out: 


“(5) Sales to a common carrier or sleep- 
ing-car company by a corporation all of whose 
capital stock is owned by one or more com- 
mon carriers or sleeping-car companies, of 
tangible personal property intended for use 
principally without the District in the course 
of interstate commerce, or commerce be- 
tween the District and a State, in or upon, or 
as part of any train, aircraft, or boat, pro- 
vided such sales are made in connection with 
the furnishing of terminal services and fa- 
cilities, including repairs of transportation 
equipment, pursuant to a written agreement 
entered into before January 1, 1963.” 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


(5) Sales to a common carrier or sleep- 
ing-car company by a corporation all of 
whose capital stock is owned by one or more 
common Carriers or sleeping-car companies 
of tangible personal property, procured or 
acquired by such corporation outside the 
District, which consists of repair or replace- 
ment parts used for the maintenance or re- 
pair of any train operating principally with- 
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out the District in the course of interstate 
commerce, or commerce between the District 
and a State, provided such sales are made in 
connection with the furnishing of terminal 
services pursuant to a written agreement en- 
tered into before January 1, 1963.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 


passed. 
EXCERPT From REPORT 
THE PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to amend the 
District of Columbia Sales Tax Act (63 Stat. 
112) to exempt certain sales of tangible per- 
sonal property used in the repair of railroad 
equipment by the Washington Terminal Co. 

The Washington Terminal Co. was cre- 
ated by act of Congress in 1901. Prior there- 
to, each of the several railroads coming into 
Washington had its own railroad station, and 
this act required these railroads to construct 
a Union Station which would provide a sin- 
gle terminal facility suitable to the Nation’s 
Capital. 

Because of the practical difficulties and 
complexities which would inevitably have 
arisen from common ownership and the use 
of a single terminal by several railroads, a 
separate corporation was necessary in order 
to provide unified, efficient operation of the 
terminal properties. 

All the stock of the Washington Terminal 
Co. is owned, in equal shares, by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co. and the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co. However, the Terminal 
Co. also serves all the other railroads arriv- 
ing at or departing from Washington. These 
are the Southern Railway Co., the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Rallway Co., and the Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Railroad 
Co. By virtue of an agreement with that 
last company, trains of the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad and Seaboard Air Line Railroad 
Co. also operate into the District of Colum- 
bia station. 

The Union Station in Washington consti- 
tutes the terminating point for each of the 
railroads using its facilities. That is, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad do not operate south of Wash- 
ington and the other lines named above do 
not operate north of this city. Also, there 
are no railroad operations from one point to 
another in the District. Hence, all service 
consists of interstate commerce between the 
District and another State or States. Also, 
the Washington Terminal Co.'s operations 
are concerned solely with passenger traffic, 

The operations of the Washington Termi- 
nal Co. are carried on under an agreement 
with its tenant roads, which provides that 
the Terminal Co. shall operate and maintain 
the station, provide terminal services for 
trains coming into the station, and service 
and repair the equipment of the railroads 
using the station. The railroads pay a rent- 
al for the use of the station, and reimburse 
the Terminal Co. for its expenses. 

The Terminal Co. maintains a large service 
and repair facility north of the station prop- 
er. Here, among other services, the company 
makes such repairs as may be necessary to 
the cars and locomotives in order to keep 
them in proper condition for interstate op- 
eration. Such repairs include installing new 
generators for locomotives, repairing broken 
windows or torn upholstery in cars, and gen- 
erally performing whatever work may be 
needed. In general, however, the work done 
in Washington is confined to- re- 
pairs” sufficient only to enable the equip- 
ment to return to the railroads’ own shops 
elsewhere. 

In order to effect maximum efficiency and 
economy, the Terminal Co. acts as a common 
purchasing agent for the railroads. Items 
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which are generally usable by several rail- 
roads are purchased by the Terminal Co. 
from regular sources of supply and are main- 
tained in a stockpile or inventory. When 
a railroad requires an item, the Terminal 
Co. installs it on the car or locomotive and 
charges the railroad the amount of the com- 
pany’s cost, plus a handling charge and the 
cost of the installation. In the case of 
items peculiar to one railroad, a somewhat 
different procedure may be followed. Often 
the railroad involved may have the needed 
item in its own inventory. In this case, it 
will transfer the item to the Terminal Co. 
at a determined price, and when it is in- 
stalled, the company charges the railroad 
the same price, plus handling charges and 
installation costs. Hence, all items installed 
by the Terminal Co. on the equipment of the 
railroads become technically a part of its in- 
ventory before being charged out to the 
railroads 


Thus, this exchange of property is actually 
only a paper transaction rather than an ac- 
tual sale, involving little more than recipro- 
cal bookkeeping entries. 

Today, the Washington Terminal Co. em- 
ploys some 2,000 people, with an annual 
payroll of approximately $14 million, and 
pays $200,000 annually to the District of 
Columbia in property taxes. 


AMENDMENT TO LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY ACT OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 8355) to amend the Life In- 
surance Company Act of the District of 
Columbia (48 Stat. 1145), approved June 
19, 1934, as amended, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with an amend- 
ment, on page 4, line 6, after the word 
company; “, to strike out “(c) no option 
shall be granted to any individual within 
two years following the termination of 
his employment with an insurance com- 
pany authorized to do business in the 
District of Columbia, other than the com- 
pany granting the option or a subsidiary 
of the company granting the option” and 
insert “(c) no option shall be promised 
or granted (1) to any individual em- 
ployed by an insurance company author- 
ized to do business in the District of 
Columbia (other than the company 
promising or granting the option or a 
subsidiary of the company promising or 
granting the option) while that individ- 
ual is so employed, or (2) to any indi- 
vidual within two years following the 
termination of his employment with such 
an insurance company”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
pte and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

EXCERPT From REPORT 

The purpose of H.R. 8355 is to amend the 
Life Insurance Act of the District of Colum- 
bia (48 Stat. 1145; D.C. Code, sec. 35-508) in 
three particulars by (1) increasing the cap- 
ital stock requirements of life insurance 
companies, (2) permitting changes in the 
corporate charter with the consent of stock- 
holders representing two-thirds of the voting 
stock, and (3) authorizing the retention by 


insurance companies of unissued stock for 
certain limited p 


urposes. 

The first amendment in the bill relates to 
section 8 of the Life Insurance Act which 
now requires that capital stock life insurance 
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companies organized under District of Co- 
lumbia law must have a minimum paid-up 
capital stock of $100,000, plus paid-up sur- 
plus equal to 50 percent of the capital stock. 

This minimum figure of $100,000 was es- 
tablished in 1934, and no longer represents 
a realistic minimum requirement for a life 
insurance company. This bill adopts a more 
realistic minimum requirement in the 
amount of $200,000. Twenty-five States now 
require $200,000 or higher capital stock assets 
for life insurance companies, Also, Congress 
in 1940 (54 Stat. 1070; D.C. Code, sec. 35— 
1816) increased from $10,000 to $150,000 the 
amount of capital required of a fire and cas- 
ualty insurance company. 

The bill contains a “grandfather clause,” 
so that in all fairness the bill will not im- 
pose any increase of capital requirements in 
the case of existing life insurance companies, 
either domestic or foreign. 

Section 2 of the bill would amend section 
$5 of the Life Insurance Act dealing with au- 
thorized investments, in order to conform 
it to the change in the required capital. 

Section 3 of the bill would amend section 
9 of the Life Insurance Act in order to clarify 
the procedure by which the corporate charter 
may be amended. The present language of 
the law could be construed to require the 
written consent of two-thirds of the stock- 
holders to a charter amendment, regardless 
of the number of shares which such stock- 
holders may represent. This bill would make 
it clear that amendments require the con- 
sent of stockholders representing at least 
two-thirds of the voting stock; and in this 
respect, the bill subscribes to generally ac- 
cepted corporate practice. 

Section 4 of the bill amends section 10 of 
the Life Insurance Act which now requires 
that all shares of authorized capital stock 
of a District life insurance company must be 
issued within 1 year, unless an extension of 
time is granted by the Superintendent of 
Insurance. The bill would permit life insur- 
ance companies to retain authorized but un- 
issued stock for certain limited purposes, 
namely, the acquisition of ownership or con- 
trol of another life insurance company, the 
granting of stock options, and the payment 
of stock dividends. The bill imposes certain 
protective restrictions upon the authoriza- 
tion of additional shares for any of these 
three purposes: 

(1) Acquisitions of another insurance 
company will require approval of the stock- 
holders by a majority vote, and must also 
be approved by the Superintendent of In- 
surance under last year’s amendment to the 
insurance law, 

(2) The authorization of shares for stock 
options to officers and employees would be 
subject to limitations designed to assure that 
only reasonable use would be made of stock 
options. For example, no more than 6 per- 
cent of the total authorized shares may be 
used for stock options and no more than 
10 percent of the total shares optioned may 
be granted to any one individual. Second, 
options may not be granted or promised to an 
employee of another insurance company li- 
censed in the District of Columbia until 2 
years after termination of his employment 
with such company. Third, the option price 
must be at least 95 percent of the fair market 
value of the shares at the time the option is 
granted and may in no event be less than 
par value. Further, such options may not 
be transferred except on death, and options 
may not run for more than 10 years. Stock 
options are now widely recognized through- 
out American industry as an important 
method of executive compensation and in- 
centive. This bill will further the public 
interest by assuring that stock options issued 
by District life insurance companies will be 
subject to reasonable terms and conditions, 

The committee was of the view that the 
restriction imposed by H.R. 8355 as enacted 
by the House relating to the granting of stock 
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options should be broadened to include 
promise of stock options. Accordingly, the 
committee amendment to the bill provides 
that no insurance company authorized to do 
business in the District of Columbia shall 
promise or grant a stock option to an em- 
ployee of another insurance company or to 
any individual within 2 years following the 
termination of his employment with such 
insurance company. 

The committee felt that this amendment 
as adopted by the committee would 
strengthen the saf in the life insur- 
ance law of the District of Columbia and in 
some measure help to restrain the raiding by 
one insurance company of key employees of 
another insurance company to the detriment 
of the public interest and the interest of the 
policyholders. 

(3) The third purpose for which author- 
ized shares may be reserved is in order to 
pay stock dividends. This will bring the 
District life insurance laws into line with the 
prevailing laws of most other jurisdictions. 

It should be noted that the bill imposes a 
limitation on the number of shares of stock 
which may be authorized for any of those 
three purposes, by requiring that the number 
of reserved shares shall not at any time ex- 
ceed the number of issued and outstanding 
shares, The purpose of this limitation is to 
avoid excessive authorization of reserve 
stock and to maintain a reasonable relation- 
ship between such authorization and the 
issued shares, 

Section 5 of the bill provides for the effec- 
tive date thereof, 


MEDICAL ASSISTANCE FOR ELIGI- 
BLE AGED RESIDENTS OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 763) to amend the District of 
Columbia Public Assistance Act of 1962 
so as to provide for the furnishing of 
medical assistance for the aged to eligible 
residents of the District of Columbia, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, with 
an amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That (a) section 3(a) of the District of 
Columbia, Public Assistance Act of 1962 is 
amended by redesignating paragraphs (2), 
(3), (4), and (5) as paragraphs (3), (4), (5), 
and (6), respectively, and by adding after 
paragraph (1) the following new paragraph: 

“(2) Medical Assistance for the Aged; 

(b) Section 4 of such Act is amended (1) 
by striking the first semicolon following 
clause (a) and inserting in lieu thereof ex- 
cept that a needy individual shall be eligible 
for medical assistance for the aged if he (i) 
has attained the age of 65 years, (ii) is a 
resident of the District (including such resi- 
dents who are temporarily absent from the 
District), and (111) is not receiving aid to the 
aged, blind, or disabled”, and (2) by striking 
the semicolon immediately following clause 
(b) and the balance of such section except 
the period at the end thereof. 

(2) Subsection (a) of section 8 of such Act 
is amended by inserting “(1)” after the words 
“except that“, and by inserting before the 
period at the end of such subsection, the 
following: “, and (2) public assistance in 
the form of medical or remedial care may be 
furnished or paid for if provided in or after 
the third month before the month in which 
the recipient makes application for assist- 
ance”. 

(d) The third sentence of section 12(a) of 
such Act is amended by inserting “other than 
medical assistance for the aged”, after pub 
lic assistance”. 

(e) The first sentence of section 18(a) of 
such Act is amended by inserting “or blind, 
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or at the death of any person and his sur- 
viving spouse, if any, who has received med- 
ical assistance for the aged”, after “aid to 
the disabled”. 

(t) The first sentence of section 18(b) of 
such Act is amended by inserting “or blind” 
after “aid to the disabled”, 

(g) The first sentence of section 18(c) of 
such Act is amended by striking out “in the 
form of old-age assistance or aid to the dis- 
abled”, and by inserting a comma and “1883” 
after the figure “1353”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


EXCERPT FROM REPORT 
PURPOSES OF THE BILL 


The bill, as amended by the committee, has 
the following purposes: 

(1) Provide enabling authorization under 
which the government of the District of 
Columbia may participate in the program of 
medical assistance for the aged as provided 
for under title I of the Social Security Act, 
as amended by title VI of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1960 (the Kerr-Mills amend- 
ments). 

(2) Amend the District of Columbia Pub- 
lic Assistance Act of 1962 to make the Dis- 
trict government eligible, pursuant to sec- 
tion 156 of the Public Welfare Amendments 
of 1962 (Public Law 87-543) for Federal 
matching of expenditures made by the Dis- 
trict for medical assistance for the aged for 
up to 3 months before the month in which 
application is made for such assistance. 

(3) Amend the District of Columbia Pub- 
lic Assistance Act of 1962 so as to permit the 
District government to file with the Federal 
Government a single or combined plan, 
rather than separate plans, for the following 
categories of assistance: (a) Old-age assist- 
ance, (b) aid to the blind, (e) aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, and (d) 
medical care for the aged, as provided under 
title XVI of the Social Security Act, as 
amended by section 141 of the Public Wel- 
fare Amendments of 1962. 

The principal purpose of S. 763 is to au- 
thorize the District to come within the Kerr- 
Mills medical assistance program as provided 
under the Social Security Amendments of 
1960. Under this bill, a medical-assistance- 
for-the-aged program is added to the five 
categories of assistance already established 
under the District of Columbia Public Assist- 
ance Act of 1962. With the addition of this 
category of public assistance to existing law, 
the District, under a plan approved by the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, will be eligible for Fed- 
eral funds to help recipients coming within 
the program to attain self-care, or to furnish 
medical care and services to persons 65 years 
of age or older who are not recipients of old- 
age assistance but whose income and re- 
sources are insufficient to meet the costs of 
such care and services or to provide a com- 
bination of both programs. 

Under the Kerr-Mills program of medical 
assistance for the aged, the imposition of any 
durational residence requirement upon re- 
cipients of such aid is prohibited. Thus, in 
order to permit the District to qualify under 
the program, the bill provides that an appli- 
cant for medical assistance not be required 
to have been a resident for any specified pe- 
riod of time, but only a resident in fact. 

This is an exception to section 4 of the 
District of Columbia Public Assistance Act 
of 1962 which in general requires a year of 
residency for an applicant to become eligible 
for the other categories of public assistance 
under the 1962 act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 
concludes the call of the calendar. 
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PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S SUPPORT 
OF STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson is a tried and 
true friend of Hawaii. His strong sup- 
port of Hawaiian statehood left Hawaii 
forever indebted to him. 

An editorial in the August 12 issue of 
the Honolulu Advertiser again praised 
President Johnson for his support of 
statehood for Hawaii and his fight for 
enactment of the civil rights bill in 1964. 

If there are no objections, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would like to include the full text 
of the editorial in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Facts TELL THE STORY 

The current theme of the Goldwaterites is 
that in the field of civil rights Senator GOLD- 
WATER is a true-blue Champion and President 
Johnson is a political opportunist. 

We've been receiving and printing letters 
zeroed to this theme, the most recent of 
which appears today. 

Such letters attacking the President—and 
we anticipate more of them—should not 
divert attention from these key facts: 

That as Senate majority leader, Lyndon 
Johnson successfully fought the legislative 
battles leading to passage of the civil rights 
bill of 1957—the first since Reconstruction— 
and the civil rights bill of 1960. 

That, as President, Johnson gave the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 top priority. 

That Senator GoLDWATER was one of only 
eight Republican Senators to vote against 
this year’s bill. 

That more than two-thirds of the Senate 
voted for cloture in order to pass the bill— 
with GOLDWATER voting against. 

That as Vice President, Johnson supported 
the constitutional amendment, now in force, 
outlawing the poll tax in national elections. 

The Goldwaterites prefer to go back 15 
years to a time when Johnson did not feel 
that civil rights remedies lay in legislation. 
But in so doing, they will not be able to erase 
the facts and the significance of his actions 
in recent years. 

Senator GOLDWATER’S supporters note that 
he voted for every civil rights bill except that 
of 1964—which, it should be observed, was 
the most important. For his past votes, he 
deserves every ounce of credit owing to a 
minority Senator who played no influential 
role in the shaping and passing of legislation. 

But his vote against the 1964 bill cannot 
be ignored—any more than President John- 
son’s efforts resulting in the passage of this 
landmark bill can be minimized in the slight- 
est by cries of politics. 

GOLDWATER said he voted against the civil 
rights bill this year because he felt the public 
accommodations and equal employment sec- 
tions were unconstitutional. Many of his 
Republican colleagues who disagreed with 
him and voted for the bill are lawyers— 
which GOLDWATER is not. Ultimately, the 
Supreme Court will decide this point. 

Another way of stating the Senator’s posi- 
tion is that he feels there has been too great 
an invasion of State responsibility and au- 
thority by the Federal Government on many 
fronts. This is a thoroughly respectable 
philosophical position. 

Applied to civil rights, however, it becomes 
a doctrine of leaving the Negro to the white 
citizens councils and to the Governor Wal- 
laces and to the back-country police of Mis- 
sissippi. It means support for the idea that 
there is not a universal U.S. citizenship un- 
der which the residents of all States enjoy 
the same fundamental rights. 

Considering the scope and intensity of the 
Negro revolution, such a policy would lead 
to nothing less than civic disaster. And it 
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may be noted in passing that many of what 
the Senator would consider instances of Fed- 
eral usurpation of State power are due to the 
long-continued and absolute failure of in- 
dividual States to live up to their responsi- 
bilities, 

It is argued that Senator GOLDWATER once 
led in integrating the Arizona Air National 
Guard. He is entitled to full credit for that, 
even though Arizona has but 43,403 Negroes 
in a population of 1,302,161 (1960 census). 

The Guard issue is raised by the Gold- 
waterites to convey that Lyndon Johnson 
(assuming he was in a position to do so) 
should have integrated the Texas National 
Guard. But it is infinitely more significant, 
infinitely more important that Johnson twice 
led the U.S. Senate to pass civil rights legisla- 
tion affecting the entire Nation. 

And if it was in fairly recent years that 
he recognized the legislative route as a prop- 
er one in civil rights, this shows that he 
grew with the imperatives of the times. It 
is a sign not of opportunism, but of matu- 
rity, responsibility, and stature. 

No President is immune to criticism, nor 
should he ever be. But it is ironic to find 
Lyndon Johnson, who as Senate majority 
leader played a key part in the passage of the 
Hawaiian statehood bill, under fire in these 
parts on the issue of civil rights. 

If ever there was a civil rights issue, 
Hawali’s claim to statehood was one. Hawaii 
earned and demanded its fair and equal 
voice in the National Government, Much of 
the opposition on the mainland sprang from 
racial prejudice. On both counts, Lyndon 
Johnson stood by Hawail. 

It is poor repayment for his political op- 
ponents here, whatever they may think of 
him on other issues, to distort and devalue 
his contributions to the civil rights cause in 
America, 


VETERANS’ PENSIONS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
last veterans’ pension bill was enacted 
into law in 1959, 5 years ago. Since that 
time the cost of living has increased by 
6.1 percent. Veterans and their widows, 
dependent on the monthly veterans’ 
pensions, have seen their purchasing 
power decline as they have been caught 
in the squeeze between rising costs and 
a fixed income. 

As one who has consistently supported 
reasonable measures to alleviate the 
burdens made more difficult by a rising 
cost of living, I am hopeful that H.R. 
1927, which the other body passed on 
Tuesday, will soon be considered by the 
Senate. This measure will liberalize the 
pensions for our veterans and their wid- 
ows and enable them to obtain some of 
the necessities of life. Without such 
legislation, the recipients of veterans’ 
pensions will be left to suffer as the in- 
nocent victims of inflation. 

In my judgment, it is imperative that 
this legislation be closely considered and 
linked with the 5-percent increase in 
social security benefits contained in H.R. 
11865 now pending before the Senate 
Finance Committee. I have received a 
great many letters from veterans who, 
brave in battle, are frightened by the 
possibility that the small increase 
granted in their social security payments 
will result in large reductions in their 
veterans’ pensions. 

Under the social security amend- 
ments, in their present form, some vet- 
erans will receive less than $100 a year 
increase in benefits but will lose up to 
$950 in pensions. In effect, therefore, 
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the incomes of many former GI's will be 
reduced instead of increased—a grave 
injustice to men who gave so much in 
defense of this Nation. 

H.R. 1927 is responsive to this prob- 
lem. It provides that 10 percent of re- 
tirement payments, including social se- 
curity, to an individual would be 
excluded in determining income for pen- 
sion purposes. This would permit thou- 
sands of veteran pensioners who are re- 
ceiving social security benefits and are 
on the borderline of the income limita- 
tion of the pension law to enjoy the in- 
crease in benefits and at the same time 
continue to receive their pension. 

I urge the speedy consideration of this 
legislation, Mr. President, which will 
help to alleviate the hardship placed on 
our war veterans. Although time has 
elapsed, we have a continuing obligation 
to provide for the welfare of these hon- 
ored citizens. 


A COMMISSION ON TECHNOLOGY, 
AUTOMATION, AND ECONOMIC 
PROGRESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Senate acted on H.R. 11611, 
an act to establish a National Commis- 
sion on Technology, Automation, and 
Economie Progress. The House confer- 
ence members accepted the Senate mod- 
ifications, so this bill will now become a 
law. The dispatch with which both 
Houses acted is gratifying, but I do not 
think enough attention has been called 
to the importance of this legislation. 

We have known that we are in an age 
of rapid technological change. We have 
known that this is effecting production 
and employment, setting new job re- 
quirements and making major types of 
worker displacement both technological 
and economic. We have known also that 
we needed to have a much deeper study 
of these problems and of the results of 
the Federal Government’s research and 
development programs. There are 
special problems peculiar to geographic 
areas and to certain industries. These 
need to be identified; along with unmet 
needs of both the Nation and of the 
private economy, in order that proper 

planning may be done in all sectors to 
facilitate maximum growth of the 
economy and full employment of our 
growing population. 

H.R. 11611 will enable the essential 
fact-gathering to take place. Its com- 
mission is to include 14 persons from 
outside the Government, including both 
labor and management, as well as the 
heads of major Federal agencies, 

I have long been interested in legisla- 
tion of this kind. I have introduced 
S. 2427 to establish a Hoover-type Com- 
mission to work broadly in the area of 
investigating the impact of automation, 
technology, and employment. I have 
also joined in the sponsorship of S. 2274 
which focuses primarily on problems in 
the defense industry. Here shifts in 
procurement, the results of automation 
and technology and other advancements, 
result in economic and social dislocation. 
The leadtime is dwindling in which we 
ean plan ‘effectively for the best use of 
our resources and personnel, 
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In recent testimony on behalf of 
S. 2274 I was able to dwell at greater 
length on some of the problems we 
should be anticipating so that we can 
have sound and prudent planning. I 
ask unanimous consent that this testi- 
mony be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


TESTIMONY ON S. 2274 BY SENATOR HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY, OF MINNESOTA 


S. 2274 seeks to bring responsible study 
and planning to a situation which is becom- 
ing increasingly important in our national 
life. I wish to encourage the concern this 
proposed legislation presents. 

The Department of Defense makes, from 
time to time, substantial changes in procure- 
ment of weapons and material it needs for 
the military security of the United States. 
In addition the Department of Defense has 
found it possible to reduce the overall de- 
fense budget of the Nation. Two and one- 
half billion dollars has been saved in the 
current budget. The Department of De- 
fense looks forward to even greater reduc- 
tions in the next several years. That this 
can be done at the same time that we are pro- 
vided with the strongest military forces of 
any nation, either now or ever in the history 
of the world, is encouraging to all of us. 
Nevertheless, the situation presents us with 
both problems and opportunities which re- 
quire our attention. I will summarize the 
outstanding facts as I judge them, and am- 
plify briefly on each in turn. 

1. Both shifts in DOD procurement, and 
cutbacks in total procurement do create eco- 
nomic and social dislocation—in some cases 
severe hardship—for both individuals and 
communities. 

2. We do not have a war economy in the 
United States. We could absorb both the 
resources and the personnel released from 
defense activity, if we planned to do so. 

8. The private, civilian economy needs 
some of the resources and high-level techni- 
cal skills which may be released from the 
defense industry, in order to obtain the 
growth and development the private econ- 
omy must have for full employment. In 
addition, there are many unmet needs in 
America whose achievement is also a part of 
American security. These too can absorb 
resources in men and money. 

4. The defense industry is a special indus- 
try with special problems, It needs the help 
of various levels of government, State, local, 
and Federal, and the cooperation of different 
groups in order to solve the problems of its 
absorption. 

5. While we understand the gross dimen- 
sions of the problem, sufficient detailed study 
has not been made to get all of the facts 
necessary for sound policy and legislative 
guidance. 

6. The problem is getting urgent and the 
leadtime for study is dwindling. It is neces- 
sary that we make the studies that will per- 
mit wise and humane decisions. 

When an aircraft plant is shut down be- 
cause the plane it makes is no longer re- 
quired, thousands of men may simply be 
out of work, For example, the projected 
cutback of 3 of the 9 plutonium-producing 
reactors at Hanford is due to eliminate 
2,000 jobs. Commissioner James T. Ramey 
of the AEC in testimony before the Joint 
Atomic Energy Subcommittee of Congress 
stated that this will have a large effect on 
the community economy at Hanford. 

We have had periodic instances of this 
just from shifts in procurement. In a period 
of rising overall defense budgets, the situa- 
tion was obscured and many people did have 
the mobility to transfer themselves to other 
segments of a defense industry. In a situa- 
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tion, however, of cutback on the magnitude 
of billions we may expect to have many situ- 
ations such as an NBC documentary illumi- 
nated several years ago. The camera then 
took us into several communities where a 
defense industry had suffered loss of con- 
tracts, There were interviews with work- 
men, tradesmen, mayors, chamber of com- 
merce, and other people. The universal 
lament was “we want jobs back.” The 
lament was justifiable. These people had no 
stake in war. They were interested in the 
stability of their livelihoods, their homes, 
communities, and the things which interest 
us all. We all must be concerned. 

Many communities and many thousands of 
people will be affected in cutbacks which are 
foreseen, Problems will be accentuated be- 
cause the defense industry is so heavily con- 
centrated geographically and in a few types 
of industry. Defense industry is con- 
centrated most heavily in 10 States, and 
these are largely on the east and west coasts. 
Twenty-five companies do more than 60 per- 
cent of the work and all but two of these 
are either aircraft or electronic industries, 

Our economy is by no manner of means 
based on defense or war production, Al- 
though the defense budget is approximately 
50 precent of the total Federal budget, it 
amounts to approximately 9 percent of the 
GNP and the labor employed in defense in- 
dustry amounts to approximately 9 percent 
of the total labor force. Percentagewise, we 
do not have a magnitude of investment in 
either resources or personnel that could not 
be absorbed if we planned for it. Moreover, 
we are not talking about dismantling the 
entire Defense Establishment. Half of the 
defense budget would remain if not a single 
new weapon were procured. Nevertheless, 
even with contemplated reductions of $5 to 
$10 billion over the next 6 to 8 years, there 
would be severe problems in many communi- 
ties if there were no planning by somebody 
to provide alternative employment. 

The problem is further accentuated be- 
cause the nondefense economy is not 
operating at a level of full employment, For 
6 years the unemployment rate has hovered 
slightly above 5 percent. By common con- 
sent this is too high, and although the 
economy has grown and the GNP has gone 
steadily up, the growth rate has only kept us 
even with the increased numbers coming 
into the labor pool for the first time and 
with the steady elimination of jobs due to 
automation. In fact, very shortly, the 
economy will have to grow faster to keep 
even—without eating into our already too 
high unemployment margin—because the 
loss of jobs due to automation is accelerat- 
ing, and because we are yet to bear the full 
brunt on the labor market of the post-World 
War II baby crop. 

To absorb defense workers into this situa- 
tion clearly means that there must be an 
expansion of the private, civilian economy. 
Major planning must be done to this end. 

Fortunately for the dilemma of how to ab- 
sorb more unemployed in a situation where 
there are already too many, the release of 
resources in both men and money from the 
defense industry may be a key to the stimula- 
tion of the private economy that it needs 
It will be the key if we plan to exploit the 
opportunities presented. 

There is ample reason to believe that the 
private economy lags in sufficient growth rate 
because of insufficient input into basic re- 
search and development. This insufficiency 
is due to the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment sponsors 75 percent of the R. & D. 
work done in the Nation. Most of it is in 
defense, and most of the scientific and tech- 
nical manpower of the Nation is working 
there. I am not a critic of that fact. It 
has given us the superb military superiority 
that we have—the defense we wanted and 
needed. It has been necessary also to the 
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guardianship of the free world. Neverthe- 
less it has put some strains on our civilian 
economy and its needs. It is notorious that 
unemployment in Europe is much lower than 
ours, and that many national economies 
there are growing at a faster rate than ours. 
But in all those industrial economies a much 
higher percentage of R. & D. funds is chan- 
neled into the civilian economies. 

It is a marvelous tribute to the economic 
strength of America that we have almost had 
our cake and eaten it too. The defense sec- 
tor of our economy has been built on top of 
our normal civilian economy. It has been a 
surplus production. We are the only society 
that has had guns and butter. It comes 
now as a stroke of good fortune, an oppor- 
tunity we should welcome, to be able to di- 
vert some of the defense resources to ease 
the strains appearing in the civilian economy 
in its struggle to keep up. 

I believe that planning will include, among 
other things, a diversion of funds from a 
public defense R. & D. sector to a public 
nondefense R. & D. sector. High order 
scientific skills released from defense work, 
can shift to the R. & D. problems under- 
lying the development of new industries, 
new plants and products, and new employ- 
ment. 

R. & D. funds can be applied to two broad 
areas of a nondefense sector. One is in basic 
industrial research. This would include 
basic research in medical electronics, wheeled 
transport, the construction industry, new 
uses for wood products—to name only a 
few of a long list of items in which funda- 
mental research is inadequate. The other 
area of research would meet broad public 
needs: air and water pollution, urban trans- 
port, providing adequate water supply and 
other conservation of natural resources for 
a growing population, and more. Again 
there is a long list. 

R. & D. has had some spectacular re- 
sults in defense work. Some of the successes, 
however, would have been disastrous failures 
if they had had to be supported by private 
capital. Companies would have gone 
broke before they could have sustained devel- 
opment to the point of success. I am not 
talking about any subsidy to individual firms 
for the manufacture and distribution of 
goods and services. Nor am I talking about 
solving the problems of individual companies 
or a narrowly oriented group of firms. 
Rather, I am talking about R. & D. grants 
to universities and other private research 
organizations to develop industrial and other 
areas not initially attractive for private de- 
velopment, notwithstanding the fact that 
there would be a long-term beneficial effect 
to the private sector. Research on problems 
of public needs would likewise improve im- 
mensely the quality and strength of our so- 
ciety, while providing the base for much new 
economic private enterprise. 

I am convinced that we are not talking 
about a large amount of money. At least 
the magnitude to be directed this way would 
be considerably less than the anticipated re- 
ductions in the defense budget. Most im- 
portant is a selective and directed use of 
research talent to employ most profitably the 
highly skilled personnel that can be re- 
leased. Many of our most urgent needs in 
basic industrial research and development, 
and in design for some broad public needs 
from transportation to conservation require 
and may only yield to the systems analysis 
approach that has proved so necessary to 
missile and aerospace development. 

We are presented, indeed, with a “once-in- 
a-lifetime opportunity” as Emile Benoit, of 
Columbia University, one of the most distin- 
guished analysts in this area, has pointed 
out. We now have the possibility to apply 
some highly valuable, specialized resources 
to carefully selected alternative uses where 
they can contribute some effectively to the 
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highest priority needs of the Nation and at 
the same time stimulate its private economy. 

This, of course, would have to be comple- 
mented and completed, by cooperation and 
initiative on the part of State and local gov- 
ernments to welcome and provide opportuni- 
ties for new developments in their areas. 
There will have to be some new entrepreneur- 
ship—some new initiative and risk taking— 
on the part of managements, banks and 
lending agencies, and other group action 
necessary to picking up the possibilities for 
new economic activity and growth. But first 
we must focus the high order technical talent 
to make the breakthroughs on that which 
can be developed. 

With a new boost to the private, civilian 
economy to absorb skilled labor diverted from 
defense industry, in addition to handling the 
new workers constantly coming on the man- 
power market a real new wealth will be cre- 
ated. Our defense requirements will be more 
easily borne. Further tax cuts might be en- 
visioned, even while basic governmental serv- 
ices are improved. 

Our opportunities are golden, but there is 
a lot of homework to be done before they 
can be seized, There must be a detailed study 
of the defense industry and a working with 
them in terms of their special characteristics. 

I have noted that as a whole, the defense 
industry has been built on top of, or by the 
side of, a normal economy, That establishes 
one sense in which reductions in defense 
mean absorbing the men and money in a 
civilian economy. But there is another 
sense also in which we are talking about 
absorption and not strictly speaking con- 
version. An airframe industry may possibly 
keep all of its personnel and present plant 
and convert to making prefabricated hous- 
ing. Other firms however, do not have such 
a clear, alternative possible market to turn 
to. The need for study may be illustrated 
by a brief summary of some pertinent eco- 
nomic characteristics of defense industry: 

a. Defense industries make special prod- 
ucts. The products are special in the sense 
that they are of high cost and high pre- 
cision. The problem presented is necessity 
for the product, not its cost or market de- 
mand, The companies are not oriented to 
marketing, competitive pricing, or working 
at the lower profit margins of normal con- 
sumer goods, 

b. Some defense companies do not make 
anything at all. The product of some com- 
panies is highly specialized. They solve 
problems. There are various problems we 
can give them, but until some are, the loss of 
a defense contract with their only customer, 
puts their highly specialized manpower out 
of work, 

c. Organizational problems make reloca- 
tion of personnel difficult. Seniority rules 
and labor-management agreements lock some 
jobs in. At a recent conference of defense 
industry planners, one reported that when 
it laid off 600 people, there were 3,700 job 
moves because of bumping. Another indus- 
try reported that when it laid off people, a 
defense division across the street found al- 
most none of these people appropriate for 
hiring, even for engineers with similar 
degrees. 

d, Defense companies tend to diversify 
their interests rather than convert their de- 
fense division. That is, some companies 
have desired to cut the degree of their in- 
volvement in defense activity. After much 
effort they have found themselves buying 
other firms making other things, but the 
defense division has not been affected. 

e. Defense conversion is heavily depend- 
ent on Government decision. The Federal 
Government has established an artificial 
market (or a nonmarket) for defense goods. 
Either the Government or somebody else 
must replace this market or demand, in or- 
der to use the people and the skills involved 
in these industries. 
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There are still other problems. A large 
corporation like General Electric which has 
only about 25 percent of its total volume in 
defense sales, will have an easier job in ab- 
sorbing personnel or in sustaining the re- 
search to make new products and use its 
people in their manufacture. Other com- 
panies losing their principal or only cus- 
tomer might well find it easier to close the 
door and turn the key. The management of 
a firm sees its first interest in protecting 
the owner's equity, and secondly in keeping 
the firm going. These interests are not 
necessarily the same as the interests of the 
community in which the firm is located, nor 
does it insure protection for the employees. 

I do not mean to imply that defense con- 
tractors are unconcerned. Rather my ex- 
perience is just the opposite. More and more 
these contractors are feeling an impact from 
shifts in procurement and are concerned 
about cutbacks they anticipate. They would 
like to keep highly skilled management and 
technical teams together to serve as the 
nucleus of new enterprise that would keep 
people working. But some other needs than 
weapons must be defined, and some other 
markets must be found. 

We may understand the gross dimensions 
of the problem fairly enough, but there must 
be a much more thorough and detailed study 
than has yet been undertaken. It should be 
particularly complete in the industries where 
most cutbacks are contemplated, and in the 
local areas most affected. Study should go 
beyond the area of prime contracts and esti- 
mate the secondary effects on suppliers, 
service trades, and other economic activity 
in a community affected. Areas for basic 
industrial research or in public needs should 
be carefully identified. What problems can 
be given to existing structures and firms? 
How may universities be used in new re- 
search? What new private organizations may 
be elicited with grants for specific problems? 
Guidelines need to be established also for the 
proper relationship between public stimulus 
and private enterprise. In short there is 
much to be studied and analyzed before 
sound policy can be formulated. 

Leadtime is dwindling for us in doing this 
planning in order to avoid hardship on 
people and communities, and in order to ex- 
ploit new opportunities. We are caught 
between the upper and lower millstones of 
people becoming unemployed through de- 
fense industry modification and the unem- 
ployment burden already too high in the 
economy as a whole. 

S. 2274 offers an opportunity to start 
quickly in cooperation between industry and 
the executive branch of the Government on 
much of the study and information required. 
In addition to sponsoring this legislation, I 
have also introduced S. 2427 to establish a 
Hoover-type Commission on Automation, 
Technology, and Employment, for I believe 
that satisfactory long-term solutions for the 
economic impact of cuts in defense are part 
of a larger problem of solving the impact of 
automation manpower and economic growth. 
In this connection, I am pleased at the recent 
passage of H.R. 11611 to establish a Com- 
mission on Technology, Automation, and 
Economic Progress. This Commission will 
certainly develop data on a number of the 
pertinent areas of concern. 

I do not believe that S. 2274 and the other 
bills cited, are mutually exclusive. S. 2274 
permits us to make an early start on an 
essential phase of the problem and I am con- 
vinced that the sooner we get started, the 
better. Time is running out if we are going 
to make an opportunity instead of a crisis 
out of a clearly visible problem. Within the 
next 2 years, we shall have important re- 
sources in both personnel and money, re- 
leased from the defense industry. Neither 
humanly nor economically, can we permit 
these resources to be idle. 
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SOUND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
would like to call the attention of the 
Senate to a strong perceptive editorial 
in this morning’s New York Times on the 
foreign aid bill. As the Times editorial 
states several recent amendments passed 
in the Senate would seriously weaken the 
effectiveness of the foreign aid bill. 

The most damaging amendment is that 
which would drastically raise interest 
rates on long-term development loans. 
Raising loan terms for development loans 
to levels approximating commercial 
rates is, as the editorial states, an in- 
vitation to bankruptcy.” I am hopeful 
that before the foreign aid bill is finally 
signed this year, this amendment will be 
struck out. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 14, 1964] 
PROMOTING SOUND DEVELOPMENT 


The damage the Senate is doing to the 
foreign aid bill may not kill the program, 
but it will seriously reduce its effectiveness 
and make it vulnerable to further attack. 

By proposing a $216 million cut in appro- 
priations, the Senate is seeking to cut out 
some projects that were considered vital 
enough to survive the thorough surgery the 
administration itself performed. And by let- 
ting itself be persuaded that increasing the 
interest charges on loans to the developing 
countries is a painless way further to reduce 
the cost of aid, it is merely impeding the pace 
of development and undermining the whole 
program. 

The developing countries do not want 
handouts. They have accepted the principle 
of repayment, and this has induced them 
to channel borrowed funds into the most 
promising economic projects, But, given 
the heavy burden of commercial debt that 
must be paid off, they are not in a position 
to undertake additional debt servicing. If 
the proposal goes through, they will have 
no choice but to postpone development or 
channel funds into questionable activities 
that seem to promise a quick return. 

The Senate may argue that it is encourag- 
ing sound development by making borrowers 
pay their way. Yet increasing the cost of 
money will not promote development or spur 
the poorer countries to help themselves. It is 
more in the nature of an invitation to 
bankruptcy. The developing countries need 
both private and government capital. But 
placing public funds on a commercial basis, 
as proposed by the Senate, will not expand 
the availability of private investment. Low- 
cost, long-term public money channeled into 
basic development projects that private funds 
will not touch is a much more effective 
catalyst for luring private capital. Unless 
the foreign aid program is allowed to work 
in this fashion, private capital will wither 
away. 

Taken together, the Senate's actions could 
seriously weaken the most constructive part 
of the entire aid program. Instead of getting 
the most for our money by stimulating self- 
sustaining policies, the United States would 
be increasing the dependency and the penury 
of the developing countries. 


THE COMMONSENSE EDITORIAL 
POLICY OF THE MINNEAPOLIS 
SPOKESMAN 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 

call to the attention of the Senate an 
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outstanding editorial which appeared in 
the July 30 issue of the Minneapolis 
Spokesman. Cecil E. Newman is the 
editor-publisher of the Spokesman, and 
one of the truly outstanding Negro lead- 
ers in America. He makes the excellent 
point that the large majority of Negroes 
in Harlem and Rochester wanted no part 
of the riots and disorder which recently 
occurred in those two troubled cities. I 
urge my colleagues to read this outstand- 
ing example of responsible leadership in 
the Negro community. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Rrorixd: Goop Way To HELP ENEMIES 


The rioting in the predominantly Negro 
districts of New York City and Rochester, 
N.Y. almost immediately after the signing of 
the 1964 Federal Civil Rights Act is dis- 
quieting to those who have so long labored 
for justice and equality for the American 
Negro. 

The riots provided ammunition for those 
who have opposed the Negro’s just claim for 
full citizenship and full implementation of 
the Constitution. The riots may help con- 
vince uncommitted American whites who 
are often also uninformed, that there is some- 
thing to the anti-civil rightists who claim the 
Negro wants to “take over the country.” 
When such extreme acts as those which 
occurred on the streets of Harlem are ob- 
served by large numbers of majority group 
members still not convinced of the Negro’s 
right to full participation in the mainstream 
of the country’s life, the end results may be 
unfavorable, temporarily at least, to the long- 
range aspirations of the American Negro, 

Many onlookers observing the disgraceful 
rioting, looting, and vandalism which struck 
New York are unable to comprehend that not 
one-half of 1 percent of the New York City 
Negro population was active participants in 
the attacks on the police, the looting of busi- 
ness places and the general disorder. Thus, 
we have the spectacle of a small minority of 
the 400,000 Negroes in the Harlem district 
giving not only that group a bad name, but 
also the rest of the 20 million Negroes in the 
Nation. 

No need to try to convince people that the 
civil rights issue, the frustration, bias and 
deprivation were the principal causes of the 
riots. The hoodlums who brawled with the 
police were not doing so because of the shoot- 
ing of a 15-year-old boy by a police officer— 
most of them were rioting to gratify their 
racial hate—more than this their desire to 
steal, rob, and pillage. 

We don’t like mobs of any kind. For years 
we have inveighed against white mobs and 
still do. However we don’t like Negro mobs 
any more than we do white mobs. The 
whites who murder Negroes almost daily in 
Mississippi have our disdain. We also have 
no respect for Negroes ignoring the progress 
this Nation has been making to remove the 
deprivations from which they suffer, and 
riot in the streets of northern cities where 
many people are on their side. They de- 
serve severe condemnation. 

The Harlem and Rochester law enforce- 
ment agencies should see that each member 
of the mob who is proven guilty of law vio- 
lations receives just punishment for crimes 
against the public order and tranquillity. 

The passage of the Civil Rights Act in this 
year of our Lord was hastened and influ- 
enced by widespread nonviolent street dem- 
onstrations by Negroes and many of their 
white fellow citizens who felt that justice 
must be done to the Negro in this country 
if the Nation was ever to reach its full poten- 
tial for domestic peace and unity. The bill 
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was not passed by Congress by threat of vio- 
lence and disorder in the Nation's streets by 
the Negroes and their friends, Most of the 
disorder came from segregationists who felt 
their color and race gave them the God- 
given right to give the American Negro less 
than the Constitution decreed. These same 
segregationists were determined to do vio- 
lence to any person black or white who dif- 
fered with their beliefs. 

The nonviolent movement won the hearts 
of many Americans who had not previously 
paid the slightest attention to the unsolved 
American race problem—so much so that 
opinion polls showed a clear majority of 
American whites felt Congress should enact 
some law which would protect the constitu- 
tional rights of the country’s Negro citi- 
zens, Support for laws which would change 
the social patterns and ingrown customs 
were approved by millions of people because 
the long-patient Negro had by dignified non- 
violent protest made his case before the 
American public in a manner which won 
widespread sanction. 

Recently the politicians of the GOLDWATER 
variety have been trying to convince the 
United States that the Kennedy and John- 
son national administrations are trying to 
turn the country of 200 million souls to 
the Negro—that the Negro in his just de- 
mands is “going too far,” or “trying to take 
over the country.” 

Such rioting as was indulged in during 
the past few days in New York where thou- 
sands of Negroes are gainfully employed at 
jobs of their choice and for which they are 
qualified will benefit only those political ex- 
tremists like Senator GOLDWATER who, in 
veiled suggestions, blames even the peaceful 
street demonstrations in which Negroes 
have engaged for the past few years on the 
Kennedy and Johnson administrations. 

Certainly there are a million reasons in 
poor overcrowded housing, low income, 
deprivation and hopelessness to trigger into 
resentment such disorder as was evidenced 
by the trouble in the two New York cities. 
However brighter days appear to be ahead 
and no one “hot summer” should be used 
in such a manner that the rights movement 
will be impeded and misunderstood. 

Part of the success of swift acceptance of 
the civil rights laws will be good interracial 
cooperation and a good image of the Negro 
citizen. This need will be dissipated if such 
riots as those which cause loss of life and 
huge property loss and damage in Harlem 
and Rochester occur in other northern com- 
munities. 

Let us demonstrate, if need be, against all 
unfair bias when all other negotiations prove 
fruitless but, for God’s sake, let’s not play 
the fool and encourage senseless mob vio- 
lence, because it is no answer and only plays 
into the hands of our oppressors. 


NEED FOR CREW LEADER REGIS- 
TRATION LAW 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, in June of 1963, the Senate 
passed by voice vote S. 524, a bill provid- 
ing for registration of crew leaders, or 
farm labor contractors, who all too often 
have cheated and defrauded not only 
migrant workers but also the farm- 
ers who rely on their services. I am 
happy to report that the House of Rep- 
resentatives will act on a companion bill, 
H.R. 6242, next Monday. This indeed 
augurs well for better protection for the 
migrant farm workers who year after 
year diligently harvest our crops. 

The other day I received a letter from 
Charles G. Yersak, chief of the bureau 
of migrant labor of the State of New 
Jersey which clearly shows the need for 
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Federal legislation in this field. Mr. Yer- 
sak has wide experience with the prob- 
lems of the migrant and has been an 
outstanding champion of their interests. 
At the same time, he knows the farmers’ 
problems in securing sufficient and quali- 
fied labor. In the letter, he recounts two 
examples of crew leader actions which 
resulted in grave economic injury to the 
farmer. By going to another State, these 
crew leaders were able to avoid any pen- 
alty under New Jersey’s crew leader reg- 
ulation. The bill, S. 524, will give us the 
means of controlling the activities of la- 
bor contractors who move from State to 
State, through formal registration pro- 
cedures. Conduct which is detrimental 
both to the laborer and the farmer can 
thus be detected and prevented. Numer- 
ous incidents such as those discussed by 
Mr. Yersak clearly demonstrate the need 
for this legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Yer- 
sak’s letter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATE oF New JERSEY, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY, 
Trenton, N.J., July 29, 1964. 
Harrison A. WILI ANIS, Jr., 
Chairman, U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Mi- 
gratory Labor, Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR WILLIAMS: You know that 
for many years I felt there was an urgent need 
for the Federal registration of crew leaders 
and/or labor contractors who recruit, trans- 
port, and supervise migrant farmworkers. I 
had previously advised you of the conditions 
of the vehicles in which these workers are 
transported hundreds and perhaps thousands 
of miles over the Nation’s highways. 

Recently I was called in by Mr. Morris 
Tedesco, of Rosenhayne, N.J., who had con- 
tracted a crew leader to harvest his onion 
crop. I was advised that without a by-your- 
leave the crew leader “took off” in the middle 
of the harvest, leaving the farmer with onions 
on his hands and no one to cut and harvest 
them. This created not only a labor problem 
but also resulted in a financial loss to the 
farmer. 

This kind of contract breaking can only be 
stopped by Federal registration. In this in- 
stance, the crew leader also absconded with 
five workers belonging to another crew leader 
who was working for Morris Tedesco. We ad- 
vised New York that he was headed for their 
State, but I do not see what they can do 
since he had not violated any laws in New 
York. We have now received a notice that 
he has applied for crew leader registration 
in New York; however, as I pointed out, there 
is little they can do. This crew leader did 
not register in New Jersey and, of course, if 
he returns to New Jersey, we shall take imme- 
diate action. 

Another example—a crew leader, who had 
contracted with Buono Bros. in Rosen- 
hayne, N.J., left during the night of July 11, 
1964, without notice and talked three or four 
laborers from another crew to leave with 
him; absconded with 3 stoves, 2 mattresses 
and 24 onion knives for a total of approxi- 
mately $60. Again, the farm operator was 
at the height of the season and the crew 
leader’s sudden departure not only created a 
tremendous labor problem but also a finan- 
cial loss. These facts are available in the 
files of this Bureau. 

One of the greatest problems that we have 
is the so-called “freewheeler” who either 
makes direct contact with the farmer for 
employment or moves around from State to 
State casually seeking employment. As a 
rule, the vehicles they use for transportation 
are in very poor condition and a hazard to 
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the occupants and the public at large using 
the highways. Generally, he is broke and 
the people he recruits and transports suffer 
because they themselves have no firm com- 
mitment for employment. Usually by the 
end of the season, the workers find them- 
selves just as broke as when they started or 
in debt to the crew leader. 

Example—An order was placed for a crew 
leader to report in New Jersey with 22 harvest 
hands. He arrived with approximately a 
total of 40 including children and they were 
crammed into housing sufficient for 22. The 
problem in finding other housing for them 
was left up to this Bureau. As a matter of 
fact, in this instance, the farmer, who was 
the camp operator, called the Bureau and 
advised us that the crew was to be split be- 
tween two farmers. In his housing, he was 
to only house 7; however, he had 13. The 
other farmer was to take 15 and had 27; 
therefore, both camps were overcrowded. 

There certainly should be much more re- 
sponsibility placed on the crew leader or 
labor contractor to see that he not only 
meets his contract obligations, but when he 
makes an agreement for a certain number of 
workers to be recruited, he keeps that agree- 
ment, It would seem that the crew leader 
or labor contractor is only interested in get- 
ting as many harvest hands as he possibly 
can and cram them into a bus, because then 
his take is greater because of the greater pro- 
duction. In all these instances, it is the 
workers who suffer. 

I can only urge in the strongest possible 
terms the need for Federal registration of 
crew leaders, with power granted for the pro- 
mulgation of regulations for the protection 
of both farmers and workers. Certainly, if 
registration was mandatory, at the point of 
origin at the beginning of the season, many 
of these evils might be eliminated. 

Iam hoping that your committee will do 
all in its power to seek passage of H.R, 6242 
this year, 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES G, YERSAK, 
Chief, Bureau of Migrant Labor. 


THE FIGHT AGAINST CANCER 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I wish to speak on a subject 
that should be of vital interest to every- 
one in this Nation: the fight against 
cancer. The elimination of a disease 
which strikes not only this country, but 
the entire world as well, is a goal which 
deserves our greatest efforts. And we are 
fortunate that today there is a great 
concentration of forces in the unceasing 
battle against man’s second greatest 
killer. This country’s finest research 
scientists are pressing ever closer to solv- 
ing the riddles which mankind faces with 
this insidious killer. These professional 
men and women are aided by a host of 
volunteer laymen who assist in many 
ways. Each day their combined efforts 
are coming closer to solving the mysteries 
of cancer, To assist them in their fight, 
I call on every citizen for moral and fi- 
nancial support. This unity of mind and 
spirit will end in victory. 

Over the past 25 years, cancer has de- 
stroyed more than 5,400,000 men, women, 
and children in the United States, includ- 
ing our lamented Speaker of the House, 
Sam Rayburn, and Secretary of State, 
John Foster Dulles. In 1963 some 284,- 
000 Americans died of cancer, and the 
number of deaths is growing each year. 
And yet, many cancers are curable if 
caught in time. Thousands of lives 
could be saved by early diagnosis and 
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proper treatment. We can all help by 
spreading this lifesaving information 
throughout the land. 

One of the foremost agencies in the 
fight to control cancer is the American 
Cancer Society, and one of the leaders in 
the 59 divisions of this society is the 
New Jersey division, organized in 1945. 
The first president—and still an active 
volunteer—is Mr. George E. Stringfellow 
of East Orange, who is in the frontlines 
of those promoting an intensive fund- 
raising campaign to support research, 
to acquaint the people of his State with 
the facts about cancer and to care for 
the cancer patient. 

Among the supporters of the New Jer- 
sey division’s program of research, edu- 
cation, and service are the State’s news- 
papers, many of which participate in the 
annual George E. Stringfellow Cancer 
Editorial Contest. The 1964 winners for 
the best editorials were the Courier- 
News of Plainfield in the daily field and 
the News-Record of Maplewood and 
South Orange in the weekly field. The 
runners-up among the dailies were the 
Hudson Dispatch of Union City, the Pat- 
erson Evening News, the Daily Journal of 
Elizabeth and the Bridgeton Evening 
News. In the weekly field honorable 
mention was given to the Montclair 
Times, the Observer of Kearny, the 
Blairstown Press and the East Orange 
Record. 

The winning editorial in the Plainfield 
Courier was written by Paul H. Troth, 
associate editor. It follows: 


FIGHT AGAINST CANCER 


A new word of hope in the long fight 
against cancer was raised this week by Dr. 
Albert B. Sabin, developer of live virus oral 
polio vaccine. There is some hope, but it is 
only a hope, that a virus which may cause 
human cancer has been isolated. 

This announcement, coming as it does 
near the end of the annual drive for cancer 
funds, gives extra meaning to the April 
crusade of the American Cancer Society. 

It says that research is an unending pro- 
cedure, and discoveries may come at any 
time. It says that giving need not be limited 
to just one special month, but continuing 
support is necessary for the American Cancer 
Society to carry on its research, education, 
and service. 

Cancer is a disease that is characterized 
by abnormal growth and spread of cells. But 
it can be controlled or checked if detected 
early in its development. Doctors and a 
great army of volunteers who work with the 
American Cancer Society are therefore con- 
stantly carrying on a program in three areas: 
education to promote regular checkups and 
early detection; research, which is constantly 
making discoveries and revealing new infor- 
mation as in the relationship of smoking and 
lung cancer; service, in helping the patient 
and his family against this cruel disease. 

It is estimated by the American Cancer 
Society that there are 1,200,000 Americans 
alive today who have been cured of cancer, 
By “cured” it is meant that they are alive, 
without evidence of the disease, at least 5 
years after diagnosis and completion of 
treatment. The fight is being won, but it 
needs constant support and there is a long 
way still to go. 

If you have not already joined in the 
Crusade Against Cancer, here is new reason 
for your support of the American Cancer 
Society and its program of nationwide re- 
search, education, and service. 


The winning editorial in the News 
Record of Maplewood and South Orange 
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was written by its editor, Henry T. Wall- 
hauser. It follows: 


AMONG CANCER’s VICTIMS 


We're apt to become immune to the warn- 
ings and dire predictions circulated by the 
various charitable organizations about 
disease and infirmity. Maybe we hear too 
much of it, get too many statistics thrown 
at us—and have too much to do while we're 
living without worrying about dying. 

It was with this general attitude that I 
picked up the “1964 Cancer Facts and 
Figures” booklet of the American Cancer 
Society. There were the familiar warnings, 
the alarming statistics, the valuable though 
often-repeated advice. 

One section caught my eye, though. In 
“They Might Have Lived,” the society lists 
a good many names, nearly all of them 
famous, who died from cancer. Together, 
they make up a wealth of talent that would 
probably still be with us if cancer had not 
struck them down. 

Between July 1962 and August 1963 these 
were among those who died of the disease: 
Pope John XXIII; Izhak Ben-Zvi, Israel’s 
second president; Jack Carson, Hoot Gibson, 
Thomas Mitchell, Charles Laughton, Zasu 
Pitts, Dick Powell, Clifford Odets, painter 
William Baziotes, authors Oliver LaFarge 
and Ludwig Bemelmans, literary historian 
Van Wyck Brooks, pianist Alec Templeton, 
film producer Boris Morros, Dr. A. Whitney 
Griswold, president of Yale University; in- 
dustrialist Irving Sands Olds, former board 
chairman of the United States Steel Corp., 
and Frederick Louis Maytag 2d, board chair- 
man of the Maytag Co.; banker George Whit- 
ney and investment firm heads Ira Haupt 
and Paul V. Shields, footballer Ernie Davis— 
and many more, famous and obscure. 

Their memory may serve to remind of 
cancer's devastating effects in this Cancer 
Crusade Month of the Cancer Society, 


THE REAL NEED FOR MEDICARE 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the recent report of the Health 
Subcommittee.of the Senate Committee 
on Aging provides another compelling 
reason for this Congress to pass the med- 
icare bill before we adjourn. 

After months of extensive research and 
several days of public hearings the sub- 
committee concluded that there is.a real 
need for a program of medical insurance 
financed through social security. The 
evidence presented by the subcommittee 
serves to point up the current inability 
of private insurance plans to serve the 
needs of all those who must meet today’s 
catastrophic health costs. The report 
revealed that only one-half of elderly 
Americans hold any kind of commercial 
health insurance policy, and only 1 in 4 
holds adequate hospital insurance as de- 
fined by the American Hospital Associa- 
tion. 

There are many fine private insurance 
plans, but their high premiums, between 
$500 and $600 a year per couple, are far 
beyond the means of many elderly Amer- 
icans. This hearing, together with the 
one we held in May on deceptive prac- 
tices in the sale of health insurance, gives 
an appalling glimpse at the heartbreak 
faced by millions of Americans who 
would protect themselves if they only 
could. 

But, in spite of this painstaking case 
made by the majority report, the minor- 
ity chooses to deny all, Many of their 
arguments are based on assertions that 
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were thoroughly discredited at the hear- 
ing. What kind of conscience can per- 
mit its owner to indulge only in stuffy 
disavowal when realistic, compassionate 
action is needed? 

The result of the subcommittee’s re- 
search is clear. The pressing need for 
health insurance must be met. We must 
answer the demands of 18 million elder- 
ly Americans and pass the medicare bill 
before we adjourn. We cannot continue 
to let Americans suffer because they are 
unable to meet today’s medical costs. No 
American may defend free enterprise at 
the cost of human suffering. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the following 


additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following additional reports of a 
committee were submitted: 


By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
without amendment: 

S. 2180. A bill to amend title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act so as to extend 
to qualified schools of optometry and stu- 
dents of optometry those provisions thereof 
relating to student loan programs (Rept. 
No. 1441). 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (for Mr. 
YARBOROUGH), from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, with amendments: 

S. 2628. A bill to protect the public health 
by amending the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act to regulate the manufacture, 
compounding, processing, distribution, de- 
livery, and possession of habit-forming bar- 
biturate drugs, amphetamine, and other 
habit-forming central nervous system stim- 
ulant drugs, and other drugs that have a 
potential for abuse resulting in psychotoxic 
ie or antisocial behavior (Rept. No. 
1442). 


ADDITIONAL BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


An additional bill and joint resolution 
were introduced, read the first time and, 
by unanimous consent, the second time, 
and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

S. 3124. A bill for the relief of Rene 
Saturnino Pulido; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S.J. Res. 195. Joint resolution to provide 
for a White House Conference on Small 
Business, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
SMALL BUSINESS 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a joint 
resolution expressing the sense of the 
Congress that the President should 
establish a White House Conference on 
Small Business to conduct a study of 
small business, with particular emphasis 
on the future awaiting this vital seg- 
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ment of the economy in the next decade. 
The need for such a study at this par- 
ticular time arises from two principal 
factors. 

The first of these factors is to be found 
in the powerful thrust forward which 
the economy has experienced in the past 
year. As the Senate Small Business 
Committee pointed out in its 14th annual 
report, transmitted in June, we do not 
know whether, or to what extent, small 
business is sharing in this mounting pro- 
ductivity and prosperity. We must find 
out—and now is the time to do it. 

If small business is being left behind, 
we must be prompt to discover the causes 
and to devise remedies. Any lag, if per- 
mitted to develop, would further weaken 
the competitive position of small busi- 
ness and lead inexorably to a substantial 
acceleration in the trend toward concen- 
tration. In that event the economic 
growth we are now experiencing could 
prove to be more in the nature of a curse 
than a blessing. The time for action, I 
repeat, is now. 

The second factor to which I refer is 
the industrial revolution which promises 
to result as civilian applications are 
found for the technological knowledge 
now emanating from military research 
and development. Perhaps I should not 
use the future tense in this connection 
because applications have already been 
found in some sectors of the economy 
for example, mining, agriculture, power 
generation, and product development in 
such areas as chemicals, electronics, and 
pharmaceuticals. However, these are 
only the vanguard of changes which will 
effect vast transformations in our use of 
material and methods of production and 
which will increase the productivity of 
both labor and capital. 

In other words we are on the verge of 
a tremendous breakthrough in knowl- 
edge which may produce wealth beyond 
our capacity to imagine today. The 
economy which evolves from such tech- 
nological progress will doubtless provide 
countless opportunities for small busi- 
ness to take root and ficurish. No effort 
must be spared to recognize these oppor- 
tunities; to take full advantage of them 
as they come into sight. At the same 
time, these impending changes may 
create havoc among small concerns 
which are not prepared for them. 

One of the main purposes of the study 
I am proposing is to explore this aspect 
of our future, as far as existing knowl- 
edge permits, to find what it holds for 
small business. An effort be made to 
establish, on a continuing basis, an in- 
strumentality for evaluating the small 
business significance of new materials, 
new processes, new production tech- 
niques and new distribution methods. 
The collection and dissemination of such 
information would serve not only to 
preserve small business but to strengthen 
it and to promote its expansion. 

The old adage that an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure has 
special force in planning the future of 
small business. During the 19th 
century, when the economy of this 
Nation grew at a rate which astonished 
the world, the Government neglected to 
take action to assure the preservation of 
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competitive balance. It stood by with its 
arms folded as one industry after an- 
other came under the control of one, two, 
or perhaps three giants. Not until 1890 
was the first of the antitrust laws 
adopted. Even this was a negative 
action, a half measure. And the anti- 
trust laws which have been passed since 
then have been only partially effective 
in safeguarding the competitive strength 
of the small business community. 
The sad truth is that, had the Gov- 
ernment intervened earlier than it did, 
our economy would now be the health- 
ier. It will be a long time, if ever, before 
the resulting damage is undone. Let 
us not repeat this mistake. Today, as 
we stand on the threshold of a new in- 
dustrial revolution, let us seize the op- 
portunity to assure a place in it for small 
business. 

These are the principal purposes of 
the White House Conference I am pro- 
posing. But they are by no means the 
only purposes. However, the study 
should also identify and investigate the 
major problems confronting small busi- 
ness which have not yet been fully ex- 
plored. Although I would leave the se- 
lection of these problems to the discre- 
tion of the Conference, I am thinking 
of two which, in my judgment, deserve 
special attention. One of these is our 
antitrust laws. Do the antitrust laws 
promote the interests of small business? 
I have raised this question before and 
will not dwell upon it here in detail. 
These laws should be thoroughly re- 
evaluated to determine whether, and in 
what respects, they produce undesirable 
results on the efforts of small business to 
strengthen their competitive position by 
combining their resources. 

The other subject I have in mind is 
the emergence of the Negro as a small 
businessman. On this point I would like 
to quote my good friend, Gene Foley, 
the Administrator of SBA: 

Much has been done to promote better 
employment opportunities for the Negro. 
This is as it should be and such efforts will 
be greatly intensified under the bill we are 
considering. But if Negroes are to serve so- 
ciety with their full potentials they cannot 
be limited, as they have largely been in the 
past, to the role of workers. Their talents 
as businessmen must be recognized, encour- 
aged and developed so as to provide them 
with a firm base in the economy. Without 
such a base they cannot secure the political 
and social rights which belong to them. 


I would not try to improve on that 
summarization of the matter. Plans 
must be made to pave the way for the 
entrance of Negroes into the small busi- 
ness community. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the joint resolution be printed 
in its entirety at this point of my re- 
marks, and I also ask that this joint 
resolution, which I now introduce, lie on 
the table for 2 days in order that other 
interested Senators may have an op- 
portunity to add their names to it as 
cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the joint resolution will be 
printed in the Recorp, and lie on the 
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desk, as requested by the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 195) to 
provide for a White House Conference 
on Small Business, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. HUMPHREY, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the preservation and extension of 
the free competitive enterprise system is 
necessary to maintain that freedom of eco- 
nomic opportunity by which the resources 
of the United States have been developed and 
upon which the continuing prosperity of the 
Nation depends; and 

Whereas the small business firms of the 
United States, engaged in free and open com- 
petitive enterprise, constitute collectively 
an economic resource of vital importance to 
the maintenance of the free institutions of 
a democratic society; and 

Whereas the economic health and well- 
being of small business firms within the 
United States are threatened by an increas- 
ing concentration of economic power in large 
complexes of industrial and commercial en- 
terprise, by the changes in the structure and 
methodology of business organizations which 
accompany advancing technology, and by 
governmental policies which have imposed 
disproportionate burdens upon small busi- 
ness enterprises; and 

Whereas it is necessary in the formulation 
of governmental policies affecting economic 
activities to take into consideration the re- 
quirements of small business enterprises to 
the end that such enterprises may thrive and 
continue their contribution to the freedom 
of economic enterprise within the United 
States; and 

Whereas the effectuation of that objective 
requires the conduct of a comprehensive 
study and investigation to identify, and de- 
termine the effects upon small business en- 
terprises, of social, economic, technological, 
and governmental forces, and to ascertain 
ways and means whereby such enterprises 
may be fostered and encouraged to succeed 
in the public interest: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That this joint resolu- 
tion may be cited as the “White House Con- 
ference on Small Business Act”. 


SMALL BUSINESS CONFERENCE AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 2. (a) The President is authorized and 
requested to call, in February, 1965, a White 
House Conference on Small Business (re- 
ferred to hereinafter as the Conference“). 
The Conference shall be composed of dele- 
gates in such number as the President shall 
determine, and shall include delegates who 
are officers of Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments, economic experts in private life, 
and individuals specially qualified by train- 
ing and experience in the administration of 
small business enterprises to contribute to 
the solution of the problems of small busi- 
ness organizations. 

(b) The President shall designate as dele- 
gates to the Conference such officers of the 
Government as he deems advisable (in- 
cluding representatives of the Small Business 
Administration, the Department of Justice, 
the Department of Commerce, the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Department of De- 
fense, the General Services Administration, 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and the 
Federal Reserve Board), and from such dele- 
gates shall designate a Chairman and a Vice 
Chairman of the Conference. The President 
shall extend to such other individuals as he 
shall determine to be appropriate invitations 
to participate in the Conference as delegates. 
The Conference shall meet at the call of the 
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Chairman at such times and places as he 
may determine. 

(c) Delegates to the Conference shall re- 
ceive no compensation for their services as 
such, but shall be entitled to receive (1) re- 
imbursement for necessary travel performed 
incident to their service as delegates under 
this joint resolution, including travel be- 
tween their homes or regular places of busi- 
ness and the place of any meeting of the 
Conference or any committee thereof, and 
(2) an allowance, not exceeding $50 per diem, 
in lieu of reimbursement for subsistence ex- 
penses, for each day of service rendered 
under this joint resolution at places other 
than their homes or regular places of busi- 
ness. Such reimbursement and allowances 
shall be paid upon vouchers approved by the 
Chairman or Vice Chairman of the Confer- 
ence. 

(d) Subject to the direction of the Presi- 
dent, the Administrator of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration shall be responsible for 
the planning, organization, and conduct of 
the Conference, and for the preparation, 
publication, transmittal, and distribution of 
its report pursuant to this joint resolution. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE CONFERENCE 


Sec. 3. (a) It shall be the function of the 
Conference to conduct a full and complete 
study and investigation of— 

(1) the problems encountered by small 
business enterprises in capital formation and 
equity financing; 

(2) the means whereby new developments 
in managerial and operational methods and 
techniques may be made more freely and 
fully available for use by small business en- 
terprises; 

(3) the effects upon small business enter- 
prises of the antitrust laws in their applica- 
tion and interpretation; 

(4) the effects upon small business enter- 
prises of the tax laws and policies of Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments; 

(5) the effects upon small business en- 
terprises of military and civilian procure- 
ment laws and policies of Federal, State, and 
local governments; and 

(6) such other problems of small business 
enterprises as the Conference may determine 
to require solution to enhance the economic 
success of the small business community. 

(b) Not later than ninety days after the 
conclusion of the Conference, a final report 
of its findings, conclusions, and recommen- 
dations, including such recommendations for 
legislative measures as it may determine to be 
advisable, shall be transmitted to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress. Copies of such 
report shall be transmitted to the Governor 
of each State, and shall be made available 
for distribution to the public. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 4. (a) In administering this joint 
resolution, the Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration shall— 

(1) request the cooperation and assistance 
of such other Federal departments and agen- 
cies as may be appropriate in carrying out 
the provisions of this joint resolution, and 
such cooperation and assistance shall be 
furnished by such departments and agencies 
to the greatest practicable extent; 

(2) compile, prepare and make available 
for the use of delegates to the Conference 
such background information and material 
as he may deem necessary or appropriate; 
and 

(3) appoint for temporary service in the 
Small Business Administration (without re- 
gard to the provisions of the civil service 
laws) such additional personnel as may be 
necessary within the limitation of funds 
appropriated for such purpose. 

(b) The Conference is authorized to secure 
information directly from any department, 
agency, or establishment of the executive 
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branch of the Government with the consent 
of the head thereof, and each such depart- 
ment, agency, or establishment to the great- 
est practicable extent shall furnish such 
information upon request of the Chairman 
or the Vice Chairman of the Conference, 
Such personnel of such departments, agen- 
cies, or establishments as may be required 
to assist the Conference in carrying out its 
functions under this joint resolution may be 
utilized by the Conference upon request 
made by the Chairman or Vice Chairman. 
Any such department, agency, or establish- 
ment furnishing the services of personnel 
shall be entitled to reimbursement therefor 
out of any funds appropriated under sec- 
tion 6. 
ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

Src, 5. (a) The Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration is authorized and 
directed to establish an Advisory Commit- 
tee to the Conference composed of profes- 
sional and public members, and to establish 
such technical advisory committees as he 
may determine to be required to advise and 
assist in the planning and conduct of the 
Conference. Members of such committees 
who are not officers or employees of the 
United States shall be entitled to receive 
compensation, at such rates not exceeding 
$75 per diem as may be fixed by the Admin- 
istrator, while attending meetings of the 
Conference or of such committees and while 
serving otherwise under this joint resolu- 
tion at the request of the Administrator, in- 
cluding periods devoted to necessary travel 
for any such purpose. All members of such 
committtees while engaged in the perform- 
ance of duties under this joint resolution at 
places away from their homes or regular 
places of business shall be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem allowance in lieu 
of subsistence, as authorized by law for per- 
sons in the Government service employed 
intermittently. 

(b) For the purposes of chapter 11, title 
18, United States Code, any individual sery- 
ing as a member of any such committee who 
is not otherwise a public official as defined by 
section 201 thereof shall be deemed while 
so serving to be a special Government em- 
ployee, without regard to the period for 
which he was retained, designated, appoint- 
ed, or employed to serve as such member. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration such sums as 
may be necessary to carry into effect the 
provisions of this joint resolution. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 A.M., TO- 
MORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate at this time, I move, pur- 
suant to the order previously entered, 
that the Senate stand in adjournment 
until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 7 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously en- 
tered, until tomorrow, Saturday, August 
15, 1964, at 10 o’clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 14, 1964: 
In THE Coast GUARD 
The following member of the Coast Guard 
Reserve to be a permanent commissioned of- 


ficer in the Regular Coast Guard in the grade 
of lieutenant commander: 
Thomas H. Rutledge 
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The following members of the Coast Guard 
Reserve to be permanent commissioned of- 
ficers in the Regular Coast Guard in the 
grade of lieutenant (junior grade): 

James F. Hunt 

Walter N. Warschun 

POSTMASTERS 

The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 

ARKANSAS 

Joseph OC. Parks, Prairie Grove, Ark., in 
place of J. H. Carnahan, retired. 

FLORIDA 

John J. Boylan, Lake Worth, Fla., in place 

of J. J. Menges, deceased. 
GEORGIA 

Boyce G. Creel, Doraville, Ga., in place of 

W. C. Spires, retired. 
ILLINOIS 

Marco B. Petrunich, Mount Olive, Ill., in 

place of T. W. Whitehouse, retired. 
IOWA 

Keith C. Wiese, Keystone, Iowa, in place 

of R. M. Griesy, retired. 
MARYLAND 

Betty J. McMullen, Charlestown, Md., in 

place of J. H. McCall, retired. 
NEBRASKA 

Paul P, Kosmicki, Alliance, Nebr., in place 

of F. E. Feagins, retired. 
NEW JERSEY 

Daniel J. Jordan, Rosenhayn, N.J., in place 

of Angelo Daurio, resigned, 
NORTH CAROLINA 

David E. Hough, Mount Pleasant, N.C., in 

place of L. A. Foil, transferred. 
NORTH DAKOTA 

J. Donald Burns, Bowman, N. Dak., in 

place of M. E. Fleming, retired. 
OKLAHOMA 

Ruby E. Langford, Terral, Okla., in place of 

L. F. Wray, retired. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

William K. Whiteford, Shiremanstown, Pa., 
in place of E. E, Tritt, retired. 

William M. Pickens, Tionesta, Pa., in place 
of Neil Kunselman, retired. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Edwin C. McCants, Anderson, S.C., in place 

of R. H. Gaines, retired. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Beatrice K. Smith, Waverly, W. Va., in place 

of R. M. Lehew, retired. 
WISCONSIN 

J, Miles Thompson, Lancaster, Wis., in 

place of R. R. Austin, retired. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fripay, Aucust 14, 1964 


The House met at 10 o’clock a.m. 
The Chaplain, Rev.Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


The words of the Master, John 9: 4: 
I must work the works of Him that sent 
Me, while it is day: the night cometh, 
when no man can work. 

O Thou God of all majesty and mercy, 
may Thy divine grace daily inspire us 
with the urge to turn unto Thee with a 
humble spirit and a contrite heart, 

Help us so to live and labor at our 
appointed tasks that at the close of each 
day we may leave a legacy of faith and 
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devotion and receive the benediction 
yen Thou dost bestow upon the faith- 

Grant that we may be more firmly 
and closely united with one another in 
our plans and purposes to achieve for all 
mankind a happier and fuller life. 

May our Congress and our own be- 
loved country have a great and glorious 
part in mobilizing those moral and spir- 
itual forces which will forever banish 
all bitter hatreds and age-old rancors 
that still impede the progress toward uni- 
versal peace. 

Hear us in the name of our blessed 
Lord who is our Eternal Contemporary 
as we strive for the fulfillment of hu- 
manity’s greatest longing and fondest 
hope. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 1174. An act for the relief of Elfriede 
Unterholzer Sharble. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills and a joint resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

H.R. 6353. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act, 
as amended; 

H.R. 9419. An act to provide for the regula- 
tion of the business of selling securities in 
the District of Columbia and for the licens- 
ing of persons engaged therein, and for other 


purposes; 

H.R. 10683. An act to amend the act of 
July 25, 1956, to remove certain residence 
restrictions upon officers and members of the 
Metropolitan Police force and the Fire De- 
partment of the District of Columbia; 

H.R. 12196. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act 
of 1958, as amended, to increase salaries, to 
adjust pay alinement, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H.J. Res. 1026. Joint resolution to amend 
section 316 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 to extend the time by which a 
lease transferring a tobacco acreage allot- 
ment may be filed. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 11134, An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, and the Judiciary, and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1965, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. MAG- 
NuUSON, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, Mrs. SMITH, Mr. SALTONSTALL, 
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and Mr. Munpt to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 2460. An act to amend the act of July 
13, 1959, so as to extend the period of time 
within which certain construction may be 
undertaken by the State of Missouri on lands 
conveyed to such State by the United States; 

8. 2776. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Treasury to cause the ves- 
sel Elva L., owned by Harold Bunker of 
Matinicus, Maine, to be documented as a 
vessel of the United States with coastwise 
privileges; and 

S. 2968. An act to amend subsection 120 
(f) of title 23, United States Code. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
11296) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for sundry independent execu- 
tive bureaus, boards, commissions, cor- 
porations, agencies, and offices, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and for 
other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to Senate amendments Nos. 28 and 
188 to the foregoing bill. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 226] 

Alger Haley Patman 
Avery Halleck 
Baring Hanna Pilcher 
Barry Harding Pool 
Bass Harvey, Mich. Powell 
Becker Hawkins Rains 
Beckworth Hays Roberts, Ala. 
Blatnik Healey Rooney, Pa. 
Bolton, Hoffman Ryan, Mich. 

Frances P. Hosmer St Germain 
Brown, Calif. Jones, Ala. Scott 
Broyhill, Va. ee Selden 
Buckley King, Calif She 
Burton, Utah Shipley 
Cameron Lankford Sibal 
Celler Leggett Sikes 
Clark Lesinski Smith, Va. 
Conte Lloyd Staebler 
Corbett Long, Md. n 
Cunningham McIntire Thompson, La 
Davis, Tenn Toll 
Denton Macdonald ‘Tuten 
Dingell Maillia: Wallhauser 
Dulski Martin, Mass. Westland 
Duncan Mathias White 
Edwards Montoya Wickersham 
Fino Morrison Wiliams 
Forrester Murray Willis 
Fuqua Nedzi Wilson; 
Gul Norblad Charles H 
Gray Olson, Minn Wilson, Ind. 
Hagan, Ga. n Win: 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 338 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
eee under the call were dispensed 
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ESTABLISHING A PROGRAM OF 
CASH AWARDS FOR MEMBERS OF 
THE ARMED FORCES AND FOR 
OTHER PURPOSES 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 12193) to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide for the establish- 
ment of a program of cash awards for 
suggestions or inventions made by mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces which con- 
tribute to the efficiency, economy, or 
other improvement of Government op- 
erations. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wish to propound 
a question to the gentleman. 

This is similar to the incentive awards 
program in the civil service, is it not? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. This 
proposal, by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. LIBONATI], is very, 
very similar to—almost identical with— 
what is now carried on for civil service 
workers in the Government in respect to 
incentive ideas and awards therefor. 

Over the past 10 years these awards 
for the civilians have averaged about $20 
or $30 per idea for the incentives.. This 
will give the military men—primarily the 
enlisted men—the same right, because 
they are working side by side. It is only 
just. 

That is all the bill will do. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for his explanation. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? > 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill,.as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chapter 
53 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) by adding the following new section 
at the end thereof: 

“§ 1040. Cash awards for suggestions or in- 
ventions 

“(a) The Secretary of Defense, or the Sec- 
retary of the with respect to the 
Coast Guard when it is not operating as a 
service in the Navy, may authorize the pay- 
ment of a cash award to, and incur necessary 
expense for the honorary recognition of, a 
member of an armed force under his juris- 
diction who by his suggestion or invention, 
superior accomplishment, or other personal 
effort contributes to the efficiency, economy, 
or other improvement of operations or pro- 
grams relating to the armed forces. 

“(b) Whenever the President considers it 
desirable, the Secretary of Defense, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury with respect to the 
Coast Guard when it is not operating as a 
service in the Navy, are authorized to pay 
a cash award to, and incur necessary expense 
for the honorary recognition of, a member 
of an armed force who by his suggestion or 
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invention, superior accomplishment, or other 
personal effort contributes to the efficiency, 
economy, or other improvement of opera- 
tions of the Government of the United States. 
Such award is in addition to any other award 
made to that member under subsection (a). 

“(c) An award under this section may be 
paid notwithstanding the member's death or 
separation from the armed force concerned, 
but only if the suggestion or invention, supe- 
rior accomplishment, or other personal effort 
forming the basis for the award was made 
while he was on active duty. 

“(d) A cash award under this section is in 
addition to the pay and allowances of the 
recipient, The acceptance of such an award 
is considered to be an agreement by the mem- 
ber that the use by the United States of any 
idea, method, or device for which the award 
is made may not be the basis of a further 
claim against the United States by the mem- 
ber, his heirs, or assigns. 

“(e) Awards to, and expenses for the hon- 
orary recognition of, members of the armed 
forces under this section may be paid from 
(1) the funds or appropriations available to 
the activity primarily benefiting; or (2) the 
several funds or appropriations of the vari- 
ous activities benefiting, as may be deter- 
mined by the President for awards under sub- 
section (b), and by the Secretary concerned 
for awards under subsection (a). 

() No award of more than $25,000 may 
be made under this section. 

“(g) Awards under this section shall be 
made under regulations to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of Defense or by the Secretary 
of the Treasury with respect to the Coast 
Guard when it is not operating as a service in 
the Navy. The Secretary of Defense and the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall send to the 
President annually for transmittal to Con- 
gress a progress report, with appropriate rec- 
ommendations, on the awards program. 

“(h) For the purposes of this section, a 
member of the Coast and Geodetic Survey or 
of the Public Health Service who is serving 
with an armed force shall be treated as if 
he were a member of that armed force.”; 
and 

(2) by adding the following new item at 
the end of the analysis: 

“1040. Cash awards for suggestions or in- 
ventions.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER., Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no obj — 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, there is, and has been for many 
years, a program under which civilian 
employees of the Government can re- 
ceive cash awards for a “suggestion or 
invention, superior accomplishment, or 
other. personal effort” which contributes 
to the efficiency, economy, or other im- 
provement of operations or programs of 
the Government. 

There is no such program for military 
personnel. This bill, H.R. 12193, would 
permit military personnel to receive 
awards in the same fashion that civilians 
do today. The upper limit in this bill, 
and in the civilian law, is $25,000. 

Military and civilian personnel often 
work side by side on similar jobs, entail- 
ing similar authority and responsibility. 
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By law, the civilian may receive a sizable 
cash award from public funds for a 
sound idea or invention. The military 
member does not, but should, have the 
same opportunity. 

The committee feels that this bill con- 
stitutes a major step forward in encour- 
aging initiative and in fully tapping the 
knowledge and creative ability of our 
military personnel. 

I know and I am sure many of you 
know that for many years commanders 
out in the field have repeatedly said that 
we will never get maximum benefits from 
military ideas unless the military man 
finds himself on an equal plane with his 
civilian counterparts so far as incentive 
awards are concerned. 

This is not to say by any means that 
our military people are not doing a top- 
notch job. We know that to be so. But 
they would be less than human if they 
were not motivated and encouraged to 
invent new devices, create new ideas as 
to how to do things better if they saw 
that as a result there was a true, imme- 
diate, financial recognition of their ef- 
forts in this respect. 

I might say also that both the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Defense have 
recently emphasized the need for money- 
saving ideas and cost consciousness 
among our personnel. Our Government 
is larger and more expensive today than 
it has ever been in peacetime. There has 
never been a time when we had greater 
need for encouraging new ideas and su- 
perior performance in all fields of en- 
deavor. And the man that does the job 
is the one most likely to figure out a 
cheaper and better way to do it. 

The system of incentive awards, of 
course, has been recognized in private 
business for a very long time. In a re- 
cent year, for example, General Motors 
paid $7 million to some 200,000 employees 
for suggestions. Anditis the same in the 
other big companies. Private business 
actually depends on its employees in the 
office or wherever they are to tell man- 
agement how to do things in a quicker, 
better, and cheaper way. 

In 1963, Army, Navy, and Air Force 
civilian employees submitted 205,188 
suggestions of which 59,000 were adopted. 
This resulted in first-year benefits of 
$58,115,057, as against a cost of $2,230,- 
106 for cash awards. Since the Armed 
Forces is one of the largest groups of 
employees, this means of reaching the 
untapped idea potential of the hundreds 
of thousands of military personnel 
should, in the opinion of the committee, 
be adopted without delay. 

Of course, it is hard to estimate in ad- 
vance just what savings will be effected 
by the program contemplated by this bill 
by using the civilian figures and applying 
them to our 2,675,000 military people, but 
there is every reason to believe that we 
can save in a year about $164 million— 
at a cost to the Government of about $6 
million, 

There was one thing about the bill that 
caused the committee some concern. AS 
you all know, military people receive cer- 
tain special pays. The committee felt 
that there was at least a possibility that 
there might be some overlap between the 
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incentive awards for superior accom- 
plishment and these special pays. 

Now, the committee could have 
amended the bill so as to make abso- 
lutely sure this would not happen. We 
were reluctant to do this, however, be- 
cause if the wording of the law were dif- 
ferent from the civilian law, it would 
mean that all of the body of precedents 
and all of the experience gained during 
the many years of the civilian program 
would be lost, at least to some extent, 
merely by reason of the fact that the 
wording of the law was different for the 
military than for the civilian. 

So, instead of this the committee made 
a strong legislative record both during 
the subcommittee and the full commit- 
tee hearings to insure that there would 
be no overlap of this kind. And in the 
report, the committee says this: 

The committee wishes to emphasize that 
the receipt of special pay, for example, pro- 
ficiency pay, should not, of itself, be regarded 
as a qualification for the payment of a cash 
award. Some additional and specific per- 
formance of exceptional merit over and be- 
yond that required for the receipt of such 
special pay would be necessary to enable a 
member of the Armed Forces to receive a cash 
award based on “superior accomplishment or 
other personal effort.” 


That is the bill in a nutshell. The 
committee feels that the military should 
have the same rights to incentive awards 
as the civilian employees do. The upper 
limit for an award in this bill is $25,000, 
the same as it is in the civilian law. 

I think the only valid question that 
can be raised with respect to this legis- 
lation is why it was not done years ago. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
12193 has for its purpose the establish- 
ment of a program of cash awards for 
suggestions or inventions made by mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces which contrib- 
ute to the efficiency, economy, or other 
improvements to Government opera- 
tions. 

The Navy and the civilians under civil 
service regulations now enjoy statutory 
provisions for carrying out these pur- 


poses. 

The Coast Guard when not operating 
as a service in the Navy may authorize 
the payments of cash awards. The ac- 
ceptance of the award waives by agree- 
ment any question of the right for per- 
missive use of the idea, method, or in- 
vention by the United States; neither 
does it subject the Government to any 
further claim whatsoever. 

The President determines the desira- 
bility if he sees fit of making the award. 
As to the Coast Guard—not operating 
under the Navy—the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Secretary of the Treasury 
are authorized to make the award. A 
progress report, through the President, 
by the Secretary of Defense and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall be trans- 
mitted to the Congress annually. Any 
member of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey or of the Public Health Service serv- 
ing with an armed force shall be in- 
cluded as if a member of the armed 
force. 

It has come to the attention of the 
Congress that millions of dollars have 
been saved to the Government through 
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the practical application of new ideas and 
the working out of new methods of op- 
eration by individuals in their respective 
capacities with the Armed Forces. Even 
formulas and inventive machinations 
have been worked out through resource- 
ful individuals which have contributed to 
many problems confronting the Depart- 
ment of Defense in perfecting or accom- 
plishing its programs. 

Further great incentive is gained 
through the stimulating effect of the 
granting of recognition to those worthy 
of the honor conferred. 

As a practical matter the true level 
of these determinations for the granting 
of an honorary reward rests with those 
who are best cognizant with the facts 
and the successful results realized. 
When claims are submitted to the Con- 
gress generally years later the facts are 
transmitted through a written report 
from the respective service involved. In- 
dividuals who submit the facts have in 
most cases relied on bits of information 
gathered through second and third par- 
ties or letters on file—generally inade- 
quate to base any fair decision because 
of the lack of firsthand knowledge. The 
result is not at all satisfactory for an in- 
telligent decision by the committee. 

The same procedures as under this 
bill now in operation at other levels of 
Government have functioned well toward 
the accomplishment of these purposes. 

There is no question of the need of 
this legislation. Its effect will do im- 
measurable good in lifting the morale 
of the men of the services and stimulat- 
ing efforts toward improving the effi- 
ciency and spurring a desire for the so- 
lution of the many difficult problems of 
operation and method. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Armed Services Subcommittee, the genial 
L. MENDEL Rivers, and his discerning 
committee have given this problem con- 
siderable attention. At the hearing each 
facet of the bill was thoroughly dis- 
cussed. The expert testimony of the 
Officials of the various services—Army, 
Air, and Coast Guard, together with 
representatives of the Geodetic and Pub- 
lic Health divisions of Government—was 
given in support of the bill. Chairman 
L. MENDEL Rivers and the committee 
are to be congratulated in recommend- 
ing the passage of H.R. 12193. 

Its purposes establish a high ethical 
standard of justice to those who give 
meritorious service to our Government 
and the armed services to grant an hon- 
orary award is the right thing to do. 
A high sense of appreciation results in 
a stimulation of confidence in each in- 
dividual receiving this high recognition. 
We as a nation owe a great deal more 
to these dedicated Americans. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers]—who, incidentally, sat as chair- 
man of the committee during the con- 
sideration of this bill—has stated in com- 
plete fashion what this bill will do. 

Very simply stated it places our mili- 
tary inventors and suggesters in equality 
with our civilian inventors and suggest- 
ers. It does not do another thing. 
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The basic idea of incentive awards 
goes back very far. It is said that the 
idea originated with a Scottish ship- 
builder, who instituted the first such pro- 
gram in his shipyards in 1880. 

A New England manufacturing com- 
pany, Yale & Towne, appears to be the 
company that first introduced the idea 
into this country in the early 1880’s. The 
National Cash Register Co. started their 
program in 1894. 

These programs spread so that in 1942 
a National Association of Suggestion 
Systems was formed with headquarters 
in Chicago. It now comprises over 500 
industrial firms—including General 
Motors Corp., Ford Motor Co., General 
Electric Corp.—State governments, Fed- 
eral agencies, and many foreign coun- 
tries. 

The Federal Government began such 
a program in 1912 when the Secretary of 
War was authorized to pay cash awards 
for suggestions by workers in the Army’s 
ordnance shops. A similar program was 
initiated by the Navy Department in 
1918. These programs were generally in- 
active, however, until 1943 when the War 
Production Board spurred the defense 
industry into establishing a considerable 
employee suggestion program under the 
guidance of each factory’s labor-man- 
agement committee. In that year also 
the Navy Department revitalized its pro- 
gram under its old act of 1918 and the 
War Department, Interior Department, 
and Maritime Commission obtained spe- 
cial legislation through their appropria- 
tion acts to pay cash awards for adopted 
suggestions. It was not until 1946 that 
the suggestion program was extended 
Governmentwide under section 14, Pub- 
lic Law 79-600. 

From 1955 until last year the Federal 
Government has received over 3 million 
suggestions from its civilian employees. 
It has adopted about 818,000. of them 
and has paid out to these civilian em- 
ployees slightly over $23 million. These 
suggestions have resulted in improvable 
savings totaling almost $600 million. 
This is an impressive record. As the 
gentleman has stated, we have failed to 
tax the tremendous potential for money- 
Saving ideas in our military services. 
This makes no sense at all. They are 
engaged in the most expensive business 
in the world, a business that of itself 
does not have a profit motivation. Here, 
then, is an area which is particularly 
well suited for encouraging creativeness, 
shortcuts, better ways to maintain ma- 
chinery and cheaper operations through- 
out all of the myriad military activities. 

I think it important to note that within 
the Department of Defense the same 
machinery, the same administrative 
practices, and in very great part, the 
same people will be used to carry out 
the military program. It is a going busi- 
ness and has been for many years, so 
there will be no groping, no searching for 
a way to administer the program, because 
it is already underway—and highly suc- 
cessful as is indicated by the figures 
which I have given you. 

I will agree with the gentleman from 
South Carolina: “Why have we not done 
this before?” 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on the 
bill (H.R. 12193). 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


E. A. ROLFE, JR.—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. ASHMORE submitted a confer- 
ence report and statement on the bill 
(H.R. 2215) for the relief of E. A. Rolfe, 
Jr. 


ESTATE OF PAUL F. RIDGE 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 4361) for 
the relief of the estate of Paul F. Ridge, 
with Senate amendments thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, lines 8, 9, and 10, strike out 
“$5,581.28, with interest thereon at the rate 
of 6 per centum per annum from May 31, 
1962, to the date of payment under this 
Act.” and insert: “$5,581.28.” 

Page 2, line 4, strike out “, plus inter- 
est”. 

Page 2, lines 5 and 6, strike out “in excess 
of 10 per centum thereof”. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ROBERT L. JOHNSTON 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 6034) for 
the relief of Robert L. Johnston, with 
a Senate amendment thereto and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 1, lines 9 and 10, strike out “June 1, 
1959, through March 31, 1963,” and insert 
“June 17, 1959, through March 20, 1963,”. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MAJ. JACK J. SHEA 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 8201) for 
the relief of Maj. Jack J. Shea, US. 
Air Force, with a Senate amendment 
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thereto and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$1,392.26” and 
insert “$568.20”. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PENSIONS TO HOLDERS OF CON- 
GRESSIONAL MEDAL OF HONOR 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 2434) 
to amend section 560 of title 38, United 
States Code, to permit the payment of 
special pension to holders of the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor awarded such 
medal for actions not involving conflict 
with an enemy, and for other purposes, 
with a Senate amendment thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendment, and 
agree to the conference requested by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? The Chair hears none and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
TEAGUE of Texas, Dorn, HALEY, AYRES, 
and ADAIR. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
may be permitted to meet during general 
debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the Sub- 
committee on Immigration began hear- 
ings this morning at 9:30. We had wit- 
nesses scheduled who represent nongov- 
ernmental organizations. When I learned 
we would meet at 10 o’clock this morn- 
ing it was too late to reschedule the 
hearings. Many of the persons were en 
route to or in Washington. For that 
reason I ask unanimous consent that 
the subcommittee be permitted to con- 
tinue hearings until 12 noon and no later 
today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
right to object. 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the bill 
under consideration in this committee 
and certainly opposed to the principles 
of the so-called Hart bill in the other 
body, which, in my opinion, will scut- 
tle the McCarran-Walter Act principle 
involving immigration into this country. 
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I have previously objected to this sub- 
committee’s hearings being held during 
the time of our most important extra- 
hour sessions of the House—it is now 
10:14 am.—This request to come in at 10 
o’clock this morning was unanimously 
agreed to on the floor of the House last 
evening, or late in the afternoon on Au- 
gust 13, 1964. I do not want to be an 
obstructionist to the subcommittee of the 
gentleman from Ohio. In fact, I have 
appeared before it and issued a statement 
or made a deposition with this subcom- 
mittee. I have certainly had due process, 
and I want other people, some of whom 
I understand from the gentleman have 
traveled maybe long distances in order 
to attend these hearings, to have due 
process. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. That is correct. 

Mr. HALL. But in view of the im- 
portance of the matter, the rumored lack 
of notification to all Members of this 
morning 9:30 a.m. meeting, my opposi- 
tion to the bill at this time, and the rush 
toward adjournment, Mr. Speaker, I am 
constrained to object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


AMEND SECTION 316 OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 
1938 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the joint resolution (H.J. 
Res. 1026) to amend section 316 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 to 
extend the time by which a lease trans- 
ferring a tobacco acreage allotment may 
be filed, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, after “1964” insert “; and 
by inserting after the word ‘date’ the words 
‘the 1964 amendment to’.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not object, 
will the gentleman please explain the 
nature of the amendment. 

Mr. COOLEY. It is purely a techni- 
calamendment. The committee amend- 
ment relates to extension of the date of 
the enactment of the resolution rather 
than the date of the enactment of sub- 
section (g) which was enacted in 1962. 
The amendment will thus provide an ex- 
tension of 20 days after the enactment 
of this resolution. 

Mr. HOEVEN. It just relates to the 
effective date of the act? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is all. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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EQUAL TREATMENT IN PAYMENT 
OF PER DIEM 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 2500) to 
equalize the treatment of Reserves and 
Regulars in the payment of per diem. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
303(c) of the Career Compensation Act of 
1949, as amended, be further amended by in- 
serting the following at the end of the ninth 
sentence thereof: The term ‘permanent sta- 
tion’ may also include the home of a member 
upon order or call to or relief from active 
duty, active duty for training, or full time 
duty performed under the provisions of sec- 
tion 316, 502, 503, 504, or 505 of title 32, 
United States Code.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert the following: That section 404(a) of 
title 37, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out the word ‘and’ at the end of 
clause (2), striking out the period at the 
end of clause (3) and inserting in place 
thereof the word ‘; and’, and adding the 
following new clause: 

“(4) when away from home to perform 
duty, including duty to be performed by a 
member of the Army National Guard of the 
United States or the Air National Guard of 
the United States in his status as a member 
of the National Guard, for which he is en- 
titled to, or has waived, pay under this title.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 10328) 
for the relief of certain commissioned 
officers of the Army or Air Force who 
were erroneously paid uniform allow- 
ance under the provisions of section 305 
of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all 


payments of uniform allowances made prior 
to the date of enactment of this Act under 


the provisions of section 305 of the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949, as amended (37 
U.S.C. 255), to distinguished military gradu- 
ates of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps or 
Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
who were ordered to active duty as commis- 
sioned officers of a reserve component of the 
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Army or Air Force while being considered for 
appointment in the Regular Army or Regu- 
lar Air Force, are hereby validated. Any 
such officer or former officer who has made 
repayment to the United States of any 
amount so paid to him as uniform allow- 
ance is entitled to have refunded to him the 
amount repaid. 

Sec. 2. Appropriations available to the 
military departments for the pay and allow- 
ances of officer personnel shall be available 
for payments under this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1965 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
11579) making appropriations for certain 
civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of Defense, the Panama Canal, 
certain agencies of the Department of 
the Interior, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the Saint Lawrence Seaway De- 
velopment Corporation, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and the Delaware River 
Basin Commission, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1965, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1794) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
11579) making appropriations for certain 
civil functions administered by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Panama Canal, certain 
agencies of the Department of the Interior, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and the Dela- 
ware River Basin Commission for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1965, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 5, 7, 8, 12, and 17, and agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$22,194,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 8939, 943,200“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
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ment insert “$77,862,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert $11,404,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$10,054,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 185,616,500“ and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 18, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment “insert “$2,261,573,000”"; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$4,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 3, 4, 13, 
14, 15, and 16. 

MICHAEL J. Kirwan, 
JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
GEORGE MAHON, 
BEN F. JENSEN, 
JOHN R. PILLION, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


WARREN G. MaGNuson (ex- 
cept for amendment No. 2), 

SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 

ALAN BIBLE, 

PaT MCNAMARA, 

JOHN O. PASTORE, 

ROMAN L. HRUSKA, 

MILTON R. Youna, 

KARL E. MUNDT, 

MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 11579) making ap- 
propriations for certain civil functions ad- 
ministered by the Department of Defense, 
the Panama Canal, certain agencies of the 
Department of the Interior, the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, and the Delaware River Basin 
Commission for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1965, and for other purposes, submit the 
following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference re- 
port as to each of such amendments, namely: 

TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL 

Corps of Engineers—Civil 
General Investigations 

Amendment No. 1: Appropriates $22,194,000 
instead of $20,590,000 as proposed by the 
House and $22,269,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. Funds provided are to be distrib- 
uted as follows. 
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provod Conference 
Item estimate | allowance Item 
for fiscal 
year 1965 
8 GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS—continued 
1. 
257,000 | $3,135,000 || 1. Purvo Continued 
835, 000 7, 091, 000 (e) Special F 
3 Beach erosion cooperatives studies 458, 000 522, 000 Jersey Meadows, N.Y. and N. I. 
(d) Com ve basin studies: Lake Erie-Ontario Waterway, N. 
ig Black River, I 65, 000 65, 000 C ae Nisan ian segs agua AE 
Big Muddy River, III b 125, 000 125, 000 
Connections River Basin, Conn., Mass., Vt., 278 000 278 000 Subtotal, surveys 
Genessee River Basin, N.Y. and Pa- 130, 000 130, 000 || 2; Collection and study of ba basic data 
Grand River Basin, NI 175, 000 175,000 || Stream gaging (U.S. Geological Survey) 
Kanawha R River, W. 250, 000 250, 000 
Missouri River Basin 250, 000 250, 000 
Ohio River Basin review. 375, 000 375, 000 
oula River Basin, Miss. 125, 000 200, 000 
Pearl River Basin, Miss.. 125, 000 125, 000 
— * Sound area, Wash 275, 000 275, 000 
7 — a 2 5 Denison Desi; La., Ark. 200 000 9 0 Subtotal, collection and study of basic data 
Sabin River, Ter. 130,000 | 150.000 || 3: Research and development: 
St. Johns River Basin 75 000 75, 000 Coastal engineering research and development 
Susquehanna River Basin, N.Y., Pa., and Hydrologic studies __....---- ane 
5 ,, 
y Mississippi River Basin — pp el: 
Webash River, 1 nd. and III wa 425, 000 550, 000 11 River comprehensive study 
White River Basin, Ark. and Mo.. ee 300, 000 200,000. | on r eed 
4 Willamette River Basin, Oreg....------------ 350, 000 350, 000 Nuclear explosives studies for civil tönstruckion 
e) Special sti 
so Arkansas Hod River Lag om 2 80 Oris: Subtotal, research and development 
— eee e 125 000 128, 000 General reduction due to slippage .» 
Coordination studies with other n 
chute Law 566, Public Law 084, e ete.) -| 280, 000 000 Total, general investigations 


260, 
reat Lakes-Hudson River Waterway, N.Y - 200, 000 200, 000 


Within the amount provided above the in agreement 2 ha 8 Report Baie House and $942,791,200 as proposed by the 
House figure $56,000 is for the coast of Ha- ment on comprehensive river basin Senate. The funds ted this 
Wallan Island study. The $75,000 budgeted Construction, General secretes Under 
for the Nenana River, Alaska study has been amendment No. 2: Appropriates $939,943,- heading are to be allocated as shown in the 
deleted. The conferees of both Houses are 200 instead of $905,767,200 as proposed by the following tabulation: 


Budget estimate for fiscal 
year 1965 (as amended) 
Construction, general, State and project 


ALABAMA 
1 plant control. (See Louisiana.) 
lalborne lock and dam 
Kolk lock and dam 


Mobile Harbor 40-foot channel. 
Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway, Ala. and Miss. 
West Point Dam, Ala. and Ga. (See Georgia.) 


ALASKA 


Repairs on other navigation projects in Alaska. f N . . 
Ne) „„ e R T RA 750, 000 
„ y r AE I E E e 3 
C) Gila River downstream from Painted Rock Reservoir... 251, 000 
d 55, 55, 000 
FC) Tucson diversion channel UE oR E . T ET e See ee ee eee law 
ARKANSAS 
N) r fea and tributaries, Arkansas and Oklahoma; 
(a) Bank stabilization can ( c AE 


(b) Navigation locks and dams umn 


FC) Garland City 
FO}, Suet e 
an ayou, u 
FC) Millwood . — . Sa 


MP) Narrows Dam, addition of 3d power unit 
N)  Quachita‘and Black Rivers, Ark. and La 
N ... L. . . ̃ ͤͤ— — '. 

0 Red River levees and bank stabilization below Denison Dam, Ark., La., and Tex 
FC) Village Creek, White River, and Mayberry Levee Districts. ......--.--------ne-------ee een nnnenne enn n enna |-oeenne ee =e 
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Budget estimate for fiscal Conference allowance 
year 1965 (as amended) 


Construction, general, State and project 


Construction | Planning | Construction 


CALIFORNIA—continued 
$15, 000, 000 
1, 000, 000 
600, 000 


BE 
88 


' 
i 
i 
i 
9 
i 
pi 
1 
i 


gE 
855 
888 


yzg 
3338 


p 


Delaware River, Philadelphia to sea, anchorages, Delaware, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. (See New 


Jersey.) 
(N) W Delaware River to Chesapeake Bay (Chesapeake and Delaware Canal) pt. II, Delaware 

PE EE MRE TIRES PE RNS TET CRE eR ͤ ... pp 11, 500, 000 500, 3 
(BE) Rehoboth Beach ti to Indian River Inlet (reimbursement) N „ 


A 


Aquatic neg control. (See Louisiana.) 


Apalachicola River channel improvement 100, 000 
5 Canaveral Harbor 3, 900, 000 
) Central and southern Florida 13, 800, 000 
Cross Florida Barge 4, 000, 000 
OETI ATT T AAN E S EEA ETA E SET K E SA S EEA EEA AA EEEE a ae aga 
Intracoastal Waterway: (a) Caloosahatchee River to Anclote River.. 700, 
BRE. here. eee te iS een A ENSS S niubdabannconamaies 1,076, 
BE) Palm Beach Coney Lake Worth Inlet to South Lake woe Inlet (reimbursement)... 10, 
=. Beach Harbor 1,300, 
a ee 1,254 
01 r (1958 act). 
Tampa Harbor, Port Sutton and Ybor Channel 150, 
A ji 1. (See Louisiana.) n 
5 e plant contro 
P) taa ai SETENE AO NES ie, (OE IR RE SE at aE N E a ASEE CR 6, 000, 000 j..-.--........ 
88 Harbor, oe aes basin.. 340, 000 la ainan 340, 000 
MP) West Point Reservoir, Ala. and Ga —— . — ＋ —•—ä 1 800,000 5 


Calumet River, ee (See et fl ee Se S ee —L——̃9 ee S 1, 300, 
Calumet River bor, III. and or 
8 27 Loot depth in river channel and abe onal O98 act) 2, 500, 
b) 29-foot channel, 28-foot outer harbor. 2, 500, 
FC) 7, 200, 
16 t it 
| FC England Pond levee 
E SS A a «REINS ES aes SEIS 


FC 3 ear at gia 
FC) Henderson County P'S. Oy Se — 
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Budget estimate for fiscal Conference allowance 
year 1965 (as amended) 


Construction, general, State and project 


ILLINOIs—continued 
EO); Bhati e.. san . osowesancks 
FC pns River and Si utaries 
FC yville Reservoir 
FC) Su By ed Lave of Drainage Union No. Land Bay Land Loves and Draltiage District... 
0. 10 ion No. 1 and Bay vee an 5 
FO ihe 0 oS os AE nn eae pe ee ee Ew nS ons — — pawn 
FC. Tri-pond % RS . 
INDIANA 
GG e VN Ac c a nnn 8 oa cn cree nde nen R E ͤ—— . — 
Calumet River and Harbor, Ill. and Ind. (See Minois.) 
Cannelton locks and dam, Indiana and Ws poe dc cope eine Sete ei e 


Central Cit: Soyo (restudy) 
Coralville Reservoir, Mehaffey Bridge. 
p25) eB ee A SEE a 
FC Floyd R E CDRT I 
FC) Floyd River and tributaries 3, 221, 000 299, 000 
18 Green Bay — Dies He: 2 — 8 500, 000 
. RS ee $ 000 
FC) Iowa Ree aaa Creek Levee District No. 16 F 1, 500, 000 1.200. 000 
FC) Missouri River agricultural levees, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, and Nebraska. 8 4, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 
N) Missouri River stabilization, ei Kansas, Missouri, and Nebraska 
a) Bioux Cii EARS fo Omaha N F 3.500, 000 4, 500, 000 
Omaha, Nebr., to Clty... 2.700.000 4.800, 000 
(c) Kansas City to the ar ca -| 3; 500,000 3, 500, 000 
FC 1, 750, 000 1, 750, 000 
FO 16, 500, 000 16, 500, 000 
FC, 1, 200, 000 1, 200, 000 


C) A 5 
EC) Big Hill 
55 Clinton 8 
FC) Ek City Reservoir 
C a aS RRS . ̃ ͤ—. x 
FC) John Redmond (Strawn) Reservoir. 
FOC) Kansas City, .. —IUÄU—U . E ERE , ,, , 100, 000 
FC) Lawrence 
C) Marion Reservoir 
FC) Marysville 
FO) Melvern Reserv 
FC. erriam 
©) Milford Reser voir 
Missouri River an River channel stabiliza le wa, Kansas, Missouri, and 2 (See Iowa.) 
— pe name Missouri, and Nebraska, (See Iowa.) 
/ Ee Ieee |} eS a a — 8, 500, 000 
FC 
G —— — V. Se eS: — m— 
ß pp —p—ĩ p —ĩůw— p p —¶—— — 
(Pop Bellvue 2 ‘and Derten (inactive)... 
FC) Boone ef GR EE eR ůß— ES ͤ ꝶ1. — A ae) ee 
Cannelton locks and dam, Indiana and Kentucky. (See Indiana.) 
2, Captain Anthony Meldahl locks and . E e, ³ KA r S r ee oo 
F Carr Fork Reservoir. 
FC 
FC 
FC 
FC 
FC 
FC 
FC 
MP) er Reservoir. 
Menipine! locks — dam 9 Indiana and Kentuckx 
3 d dam, Indiana and Kentucky. (See 
FO Stur bn River Reservoir- 


Uniontown Locke and dam, Indiana and Kentucky. (See Indiana.) 


LOUISIANA 
N) Aaoi plant control, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Texas. 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
R Bayou 800, 000 800, 000 
Cakaran . 4, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
(N Calcasieu River, salt-water barrier. 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
(F Campti Clarence levee 500, 000 500, 000 
FC) Comite (See. ~~ rae tithe te ey nin cick nada nated v.. ——-— — a (1, 000, 000) 
8 r — s 1, 400, 000 1, 400, 000 
pi River, 33 F SRS g 8, 750, 000 9.250. 000 
) Ne 5 enice hurricane protection oy age Ay eee ee” RE Re = ER) T 750, 000 750, 000 
Ouachita and ave Rivers, Ark. and La. ‘kansas.) 
Red River levees and bank stabilization N Paten Dam, Ark., La., and Tex. (See Arkansas.) 
Port land Harbor, 45-foot channel Eai 1 
0 Portsmouth Harbor and Piscataqua River, Maine and N. H. (See New Hampshire.) À Hen: ane, 
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Budget estimate for fiscal Conference allowance 
year 1965 (as amended) 


Construction, general, State and project 
Construction] Planning Construction Planning 


MARYLAND 


G5 Baltimore Harbor moh re ee fale — — mA 
loomington Reservoir, ü.... ⁵ð ]ↄ i] ie $350, 
Inland TN Delaware River to Chesapeake Bay, Del. and Md. (See Dela- 
ware. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


828885 
888888 


1, 
435, 000 
vind Pat 300, 600 
150, 000 , 000 
617, 000 617, 000 |- 
1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
Tyge 172, 000 1172 000° 
880 000 bon 000 
150, 000 150, 000 
egon Harbor. 560, 000 560, 000 
Muskegon Harbor Soon Sage piers, and revetments) 150, 000 150, 000 
aioe! pe SS r rr 
See . 8 „000 400, 000 
St. Marys River: New Poe lock 5, 500, 000 
8 River evi control) 750, 000 
ee r , EE EE 120, 000 e 
MINNESOTA 
Duluth-Superlor Harbor, Minn, and Wis.: Inner harbor, 27- and 23-foot channels. 675,000 r 
e fees a Se Ee 000 000 
MNENE River, 9-foot channel. 000 
5 Reservoirs at headwaters of Mississippi River, Winnibigoshish D. 000 


Rushford... 
FC) St. Paul and South St. Paul. 
‘Winona. 


‘Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway, Ala. and Miss. (See Alabama.) 
(FC) ‘Tombighbee River and tributaries, Alabama and Mississipp—— 4 +--+ 


Kk Reservo! 
2 A beer between ove = Missouri on gr Ill. and Mo. (See Illinois, > 
River as Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, and Nebraska. (See Iowa.) 
3 — 52 iN el meent Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, and Nebraska, (See Iowa.) 


FO D 11CCCCCCCCCCꝙ0T0T0T0T0TTTTTTTTT — ewe Se 
fe i 1 N 8 veo 2, an 596, 000 
C 851 1 
MP) Stockton Reser voir 
C) Billings (deferred) 3 
MD E ea R ³ TTF ĩðͤ ß [Jade, 1, 000, 000 


iyor Seria tural levees, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, and Nebras' (See Iowa.) 
| stabilization, Towa, Kansas, Missouri, and Nebraska. (See Iowa.) 


883 85 Doo sds pe sat enemi iet ed Bo prian ade m a DET ian OET EOE En 800, 000 }-..----------- 800, 000 
Salt Sreck Z . ĩͤ r , ͤ AASE 3,000, 000 3, 000, 000 
NEVADA 
CO); eee , v E T TESE E E 125,000 e 200, 000 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
{Re JJ - E EE E 108; 000 paaa 
N) Portsmouth Harbor and Piscataqua River, Maine and N.H— 1, 500,000 500 000) ees 


NEW JERSEY 


3,760, 

90, 

1,132, 

FO Raritan and San y Hook Bays. . 1400 
%%%TTTTdTdTſVTſVdTVTVTVTdTdVTdVdVſTſTTT—T—T—TVTTTTT—T——VT—TTT—T—T—VT r 3 
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goog NA for fiscal Conference allowance 
as amen 
Construction, general, State and project Dp sid 


NEW YORK 


Allegheny River Reservoir, P. d N.Y. (See Pennsylvania. 
N 8 Bufalo Ho Harbor: Outer barbor—(19 tad adin aion) ) 
TTT 


Great Lakes to Hudson River Waterway 
Hudson re, New York City to Albany. 
— — ayugs Inlet 


a wanna 
Lake Chautauqua and Chadakoin River 
rn . d d w e ce. oan T T fe eo SSeS : 
U Now York and New Jersey Channels (Shooters Island dikes), N.Y. and N.J. (See New Jersey.) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Aquatic plant control. (See 
055 Grelle Beach. hurricane flood . EEEE E i, A 


Wilmington 
N ETE Sag PO OE EE T AECE © RMR NY Ae — ͤ— | CS 541, 000 as ee 


F hh A ARE SIE NENN EENEN E GAEE E A 
F Missouri River, Garrison Dam to Oahe Reservoir 
Oahe Reser 300 8. Dak. and N, Dak. (See South Dakota.) 
CHC) VGIV a (000, r r . . 


OHIO 
Belleville locks and dam, Ohio and West Virginia 2- 052 nnn eee mn 
Big Darby Creek Reser voir 
Buck Creek Reservoir 


aesar Creek Reservoir. 
Capta tain Anthony Meldahl 2 and dam, Kentucky and Ohi 
Cleveland Harbor (1962 act) 
Cleveland Basher: Bridge N paning Cuyahoga and Old Rivers (1958 act 


5 River Fossa Ohio and D (See Pennsylvania.) 
West Branch Reservoir, Mahoning pT RRR SE ie Ak riaa ae narra tates ENS Ey Apa ge 
Willow Island lock and dam, Ohio and West Virginia. 

Be RR aS RS = Ae E S a OO en ee Se ee Pea E 


OKLAHOMA 
Arkansas mie and tributaries, Arkansas and Oklahoma. (See Arkansas.) 


k Reser vo 
Robert B. 8. Kerr me apne lock and dam.. 9, 000, 000 |-..---.-...... 9, 000, 000 
F pn,“ ⁵'AÄ“ATAAWAAAAPRPPRREBBBBB ! R R e 225, 000 
N) Webbers Falls Jock E PD eR Dea. —— .. ͤ , ff,, ¾ , ͤ ris D ESES 
FC 
F 


Sho j: pry — Soave Rep oe ais ete ee an a get / c E ame 000 
Columbia River = fe Bh na — =. and — os projects, Oregon and Washington... 2, 000, 000 . 
Columbia River at the mouth, Oregon and Washington be 

Columbia River at st — * . — — and Washington. 


FO 92 Biver Rasvo re a e e A A a e 2 
yiesw n 
$ Beltzville — as —— ——————— — anna a nnen nena = 76,000 |a oT 270, 000 
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rey 


Conference allowance 


Budget estimate for fiscal 
year 1965 (as amended) 


Construction, general, State and project 


PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 
Blanchard Reservoir. 2222-2 —j——7——— . — — gn, 000, 000 . enenne 
e e . aapinmsanance 


Dam 4. Mononsanels Ki : ff f 
Dae River, Philadelphia to sea, anchorages, Delaware, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. (See New 


Latrobe 

Maxwell locks and 8 Monongahela River. 
TE DS a LR tS SEES SS RE OE I SSS — 
Raystown Reserv 


..... ͤ d TTT 
Shenango River Reservoir, Ohio and Fa— . 11, 300, 000 — —.— — II. 300, 500 . — 
Tio; ammond Raavo 300,000 300, 000 

4 N 
N 7 ⅛˙ XTT½— Ee Re E E R ENET E E S T ̃ EAE ne TT 000 
Point Fanti Furiom barrier 00 00 ——.—.—. 100 000 


WOR WICK, COVE (OC, 100) 0 Sees EERE, A E E AE NE S A N ũ ĩͥ . | (QOD COU cae aainc eugene 


Aquatic plant control. (See Louisiana.) 


a E E E AE AENEIS RIRE ALEAREN AN 14, 500, 000 
Fort Randall Reser poi. 1, 270, 000 
Oahe Reservoir, S. Dak. and N. Dak 4; 000; 000 


TENNESSEE 


Barkley Dam, Ky. and Tenn. (See Kentu ) 
Cordell Hull lock and dam. — 


am. 7, 100, 000 8, 100, 000 
J. Percy Priest Reservoir, 12, 100, 000 12, 100, 000 
‘Woodland Street Bridge, Nashville, Tenn ea 413, 000 413, 000 


TEXAS 


6, 500, 000 6, 500, 000 

1, 340, 000 1, 340, 000 

750, 000 750, 000 

2, 900, 000 2, 900, 000 

Canyon Reservoir 614, 000 14, 000 

Fort Worth Floodway, Clear Fork extension.. 200, 000 200, 000 

Fort Worth Floodway, West Fork extension 600, 000 600, 000 

Freeport and vieinity 300, 000 300, 000 

Galveston Harbor (jetties) 1, 800, 000 800, 000 

Galveston Harbor and Mee 40. foot proſect. -=-= -2 -= ._ 500, 000 500, 000 

ver channel to Victoria... 2, 955, 000 955, 000 

3, 200, 000 200, 000 

e RRDA E EEN OSSA “| 
Lavon Reservoir N d channel improvemen 

Mat ship channel, 36- pend 38-foot channels 


ys Reservoir. 

Aransas-Corpus Christi Waterway (40-foot project), Gulf of Mexico to Viola... 

rt Aransas-Corpus Ohristi Waterway (jetties) . .._.....-..-.-------2---2-.- eee. 
Port Arthur and "vicinity re 2 ; . 
Red River levees and stabilization, below Dam, Ark., La., and Tex. (See Arkansas.) 
Sabine-Neches waterway (40-foot project) 
pan ery ete (McGee Bend) Dam 

San Antonio Channel 

San Gabriel River tributary to Brazos River 
Somerville Reservoir 


aco Reservo 
Wallisville %%% x E E ̃ f.., ˙— ,, ] 
Gaysville Dam (restudy) 


Gathright Dam 
John W. F. 


olfax.. 
Columbia River at the mouth, O; and Washin, J. 
Columbia River and lower ‘Mamette River, pein, 8 Oregon and Washington. (See 


Cowlitz Nentr Consolidated Diking and 5 C ͤ AAA AAA ean aes 
Grays Harbor and Chehalis River (ook 
Jobn a fi lock and dam, Oregon and Was! 


Goons lock and dam 
Lower Columbia River pak a Oregon and Washington, (See Oregon.) 
Lower Monumental lock and 
Sammamish R 
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Budget estimate for fiscal 
year 1965 (as amended) 


Conference allowance 


Construction, general, State and project 


Construction Planning Construction] Planning 
WEST VIRGINIA 
% /// EE a E A E E L. S K ͤ——-A—ĩĩ —— ˙ , E $150, 000 
Belleville locks and — Ohio and West Virginia. (See Ohio. 
e a ee ee a 2 
vo! a, ary) 
Ic r e E EIR O00 ence eee 
. d r . a 800 000 osina 600/000 .. 
Hannikal k locks and dam, Ohio and West Virginia, (See Ohio.) 
ee EAEE e onion E E EE TE . ę a T D TA 650, 000 
Pike Island lock sng dam, Ohio and West Virginia. (See Ohio.) 
e x. e E, S T E A A E E E r h 
(FO) Racine locks and dam, Ohio and West Virginia. (See Ohio.) 
Willow Island lock and dam, Ohio and West Virginia. (See Ohio.) 
WISCONSIN 
Duluth- Su = Berens et and Wis, (See Minnesota.) 
FC) Eau G Spring Valle rr •-AAA ete tae oo SER On || oe a 
N Green Ba: Hate a set). E E EEE E A “.,., —— ðßy• . EAA SEAN A T N AET E A 
N E E Se ea aa are . 000 
R Kewaunee Harbor (breakwater and revetment) 2 „„„„%éééõ]7c )7b62 150, 000 
C — ² —⅝⅛10 —U—' . ĩ ]V? m T . , . 
N Milwaukee Harbor (1935 — 6, 000 
Milwaukee Harbor (1962 act, 400, 000 
R Milwaukee Harbor (breakwater). 432, 000 
n AE E ARE E a E a AE E E O A AT 200, 000 
R nee, k a eeni ipenda] — $67,000 |-..... 2 ks 147, 000 


Bc G oe EES 7195 
ots no t requiring specific legislation costing up to $200,000 (sec. 107) — 949; 200 
De) C 1 not requiring specific legisiat TO ae ap to AO, i „88.888 
Recreation facilities, comp! .. ͤ rome Sa 5, 000, 000 
rized projects... . . - 989 000 
(R) 500, 000 
176, 000 
000, 000 
Within the amount above the House fig- providing full capability of the Corps of Flood Control, Mississippi River and 
ure for the central and southern Florida vida — to e the construction of Tributaries 
Car! Reservoir, Ill. Amendment No. 6: Appro; tes $77, — 
N $300,000 is for the Cutler Drain. A mente MG: S and 4: Re mae de 5 rs, . 185 $ Moe 
jontoress saree that, if necessary, the eee House and $79,920,000 
a i! as proposed by the 
Corps of Engineers should use its transfer Amendment No. 5: Correct a typograph- Senate. Funds provided are to be distrib- 
authority to provide an additional $500,000 ical error. uted as follows: 


Flood control, Mississippi River and tributaries, fiscal year 1965 


Approved budget 


A 
estimate for fiscal year | Conference allowance pproved bud 


estimate 1 — — veer Conference allowance 


Construction, general, State and Construction, general, State and 
project project 


1, General investigations; 
(8) Examinations and sur 


. e ee ae ae 
892, 000 ya 
600, 000 Lake Ponchartrain 
200, 000 
700, 000 Subtotal, construction 
400, 000 and plannin; — — 
300, 000 Reduction for anticipated 
savings and alippages 

900, 000 
300, 000 
pa 
40, 000 
50, 000 

„ 700, 000 
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TITLE IX—DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
National Park Service 
Construction 

Amendment No. 7: Appropriates $1,800,000 
to the National Park Service to extend recrea- 
tional and utility facilities in the Lake Mead 
National Recreation Area, as proposed by the 
Senate. 
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Bureau of Reclamation 
General Investigations 

Amendment No. 8: Provides $450,000 as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $400,000 
as proposed by the House for investigations 
of projects in Alaska. 

Amendments No. 9 and 10: Appropriate 
$11,404,000 instead of $10,354,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $12,404,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate and provide that 
$11,054,000 shall be derived from the Recla- 
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mation fund as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $9,054,000 as proposed by the House. 
The increase above the House figure includes 
$50,000 for Alaskan investigations and $1,- 
000,000 for weather modification research. 
Construction and Rehabilitation 


Amendment No. 11: Appropriates $185,- 
616,500 instead of $182,433,000 as proposed 
by the House and $185,689,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. The funds provided under this 
heading are to be distributed as follows: 


Project 


22 water to Mexico 


Malta, Mont., street improvement.. 
Advance planning re 
Gila project, Arizona 
Colorado River front and levee system, Arizona-Cali- 


II 5 +n ect, C 
ann Creek pro; 
Wichita project, Chene 
“Arbuckle project, Oklahoma 
Norman project, Oklahoma. 
Baker project, upper division, Oregon. 
Rogue River Basin project, Talent division, Agate Dam 
and Reservoir, Oreg 
5 55 Dalles 2 A division, Oregon. a 
anadian River pro. . Sa ALS 
Lower Rio, Grande rehabilitation project, La Feria 
B 
Lower Rio Grande rehabilitation project, Mercedes 
division, Texas. 


Spokane Valley pro Washi: 
Riverton project, 3d division, Wyoming 


Central Valley project, California: Within 
the funds provided for the Central Valley 
project $1,500,000 is to be used to initiate 
work on the Westlands Water District dis- 
tribution system. The conferees on the part 
of both Houses are in agreement on the 
Senate report statement concerning the dele- 
tion of $2,300,000 for transmission facilities 
in the San Luis project. 

Reclamation office building: The conferees 
of both Houses are in agreement that this 
office building is to be constructed by the 
Bureau of Reclamation at the site and in 
conformity with the design already approved 
by the Bureau. 
~ Missouri River Basin project—Transmission 
division: The conferees are in agreement that 
within the amount provided $100,000 is to be 
used to complete studies for a transmission 
system in the general area between Granite 


Falls and Jackson, Minn.; Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak.; and Spencer, Iowa. 

Missouri River Basin project—Investiga- 
tions: The increase over the House figure in- 
cludes an additional $75,000 for the Marias- 
Milk unit, Montana, investigation to deter- 
mine feasibility of providing irrigation service 
to the lower Marias area and an additional 
$150,000 for the Nebraska mid-State project. 
Within available funds $75,000 shall be used 
for a feasibility report on the Blue division 
and $20,000 for a reconnaissance survey of 
the Sheep Creek unit. 

Other Department of the Interior agencies: 
The increase above the House figure includes 
$22,500 for transfer to the National Park 
Service for archeological work in the Missourl 
River Basin. 

Amendment No. 12: Provides that $83,- 
030,000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$80,000,000 as proposed by the House be de- 
rived from the reclamation fund, 


Budget Conference Project Budget Conference 
estimate allowance estimate allowance 
$2,000, 000 || Drainge and minor construction . $1, 412, 964 $1, 412, 964 
Be rc ee oe 26, Rehabilitation and betterment of existing prolects 25) 4,144, 251 
$200, 000 200,000 || Reclamation office building 2, 650, 000 
1, 190, 000 1, 190, 000 
sank: es * Subtotal. --.-..-.--.- - ——— 137, 682, 015 
1, 482, 000 1, 482, 000 || Missouri River Lege ence 
55, 546, 000 54, 480, 000 Ainsworth unit, Nebaraska 6, 500, 000 
8, 300, 000 3, 300, 000 Almena unit, Kansas 2,200, 000 
6, 200, 000 6, 200, 000 East Bench unit, Montana 780, 000 
725, 000 725, 000 Farwell unit, Nebraska. ... 2, 700, 000 
1, 480, 000 1, 480, 000 Frenchman-Cambridge division, Nebraska_ 665, 000 
8, 500, 000 3, 500, 000 Glen Elder unit, Kansas.. 8, 400, 000 
3, 221,000 3, 221, 000 Transmission division 21, 585,000 
700, 000 700, 000 Yellowtail unit, Montana-Wyoming 19, 950, 000 
Drainage and minor construction 1,915,000 
400, 000 400, 000 Investigations 1,893, 000 
2, 393, 800 2, 393, 800 Advance planning 850, 000 
100, 22, 100, 000 
Subtotal, Missouri River Basin project............ 67, 438, 000 
783, 000 783,000 || Other Department of the Interior agencies ‘ 3,371, 500 
775, 000 775, 000 Total, Missouri River Basin proſect 70, 809, 500 
000 7, 936, 000 
Subtotal, construction and rehabilitation 202, 899, 015 208, 491, 515 
r 9 — Undistributed reduction based on anticipated delays....| 17, 575,015] —22, 875,015 
1 ae 000 Total, construction and rehabilitation 185, 616, 500 


Amendments Nos. 13, 14, 15, and 16: Re- 

ported in disagreement. 
Bonneville Power Administration 
Construction 

Amendment No. 17: Appropriates $87,- 
420,000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$41,220,000 as proposed by the House. The 
conferees on the part of both Houses are in 
agreement with the provisions in connection 
with use of the funds for the Pacific North- 
west-Pacific Southwest intertie as set out in 
the Senate report, 


TITLE III—ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Operating expenses 
Amendment No. 18: Appropriates $2,261,- 
573,000 instead of $2,261,073,000 as proposed 
by the House and $2,268,008,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. The funds appropriated 
under this heading are distributed as follows: 


Conference Program Budget Conference 
allowance estimate allowance 
$267, 455, 000 || Community program $9, 035, 000 y 000 
500, Program direction and administration 76, 780, 000 75 oon 000 
765, 000, 000 || Security investigation program 7. 000. 000 7, 000, 
494, 000, 000 || Cost of work for others. 5, 100, 000 5, 100, 
214, 000, 000 || Change in selected resources, —18, 451,000 | —21, 451, 000 
78, 000,000 || Revenues and reimbursements from non-Federal sources. —36, 066,000 | —47, 066,000 
a an = Unobligated balance brought forward. „ 000 
11, 000; 000 Me AEE PIT REED E E T A E 2, 323, 000, 000 2. 261, 573, 000 


The amount provided above the House 
figure includes $3,500,000 for the special nu- 
clear materials program; $4,000,000 for the 
reactor development program, including 
$3,000,000 for the project Pluto; and $4,000,- 
000 for the physical research program, 


= TITLE IV—INDEPENDENT OFFICES 


St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation 
Limitation of Administrative Expenses 
Amendment No. 19: Provides a limitation 
of $4,000 instead of $6,000 as proposed by the 


House and $2,000 as proposed by the Senate 
for representation allowances. 
MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
GEORGE MAHON, 
BEN F. JENSEN, 
JoHN R. PILLION; 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
KOR). The gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Kirwan] is recognized for 1 hour. 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ference report figure is $4,430,794,700 as 
contained in this bill. It provides for 
the appropriation of $23,554,000 over the 
amount appropriated for the last fiscal 
year. This figure is about $10 million 
below the budget estimate for the year 
1965. 
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Pohle WORKS Appropriation Buu, 1965 


Summary table 
Conference action compared with— 
Appropria- Budget Passed Passed Conference 
Item tions, 1964 Spe 1965 House Senate action i “ D = 7 
as amended) ropria- udget assed assed 
tion, 1964 estimate House Senate 
a ome 5 OF 
EFENSE—- CIVIL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
CEMETERIAL EXPENSES 

Salaries and expenses $10, 800, 000 $13, 205,000 | $13, 295,000 | $13, 205,000 | +$2, 495, 000 22-2 e eee} ee 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS—CIVIL 
——— por a ere ge ERS se ae 19, 115, 000 1 19, 795, 000 20, 590, 000 22, 269, 000 22, 194, +3, $2, 399, 000 $1, 604, 000 —$75, 000 

3 827, 146, 500 899, 108. 000905, 767,200 f- 942,791,200 | 939, 943, +112, 796, 700 12888 250 34, 176, 200 —2, 

on pos gen maintenance, — 3 155, 700, 000 158, 676,000 | 158, 676,000 | 158, 676,000 | 158, 676, Amor se eh ec wane 

lood control, — — and shore pro- 

——— ios OR FE 4 4, 150, 000 000 
-General expenses 15, 000, 000 15, 575, 000 
Flood control, 1 Mississippi River and 
eee — ER 77, 862, 000 71, 860, 000 


Cani Zone Government: 
Capital outiay ::: Fe e Tgp ie erat 
Panama Canal Com; : Limitation 
administrative expenses. (9, 288, 000) (10, 689. 000)] (10,639, 0003} (10, 639, 000)| (10, 639, 000)} (4-1, 354, 0000 
Total, the Panama Canal. . 32. 228, 000 33,909,000 | 33,909,000 | 33,909,000 | 33,909,000 | 1. 684. 000——————ͥͥ— 2+. 
"Total, Ho Sinn nice snes cnaryns 
TITLE II—_DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
Construction (supplemental, 1965)_.....|---------------| 5 (1,800, 000 1,800,000 | +-1,800,000 | +1,800,000 | +-1,800,000 |_............. 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
General investigations 11, 404,000 | +-1, 110, 000 +904, 000 —1, 000, 000 
Gonstrnotion and rehabilitation 185, 616, 500 +185, 500 +292, 500 —72, 500 
0 and maintenance 40,219,000: | 728000... E aaa 
Indefinite (4, 260, 000) 
Loan program. 307,000 60,000 |............_.|... 
Emergency fund * 000, 000 
Upper Col 62, 300, 000 
General administrati 30;400, 900 | 4-800, G00 | ee al ee a a 
Total, Bureau of Reclamation... 323, 246, 500 | —30, 531,700 | -+2, 196, 500 


BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 


«» a amet MET 
Total, Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration 


41,220,000 | 87, 420,000 
14, 980,000 | 14, 980,000 


ES 
85 


„216, 000 ; „00 
67177277700 


88 


56, 200,000 | 102, 400, 000 


8 
E 
8 


+52, 356, 000 „600, „00—————— 


SOUTHEASTERN POWER 
ADMINISTRATION 


Operation and maintenance 
SOUTHWESTERN POWEE ADMINISTRATION 


1. 000, 000 1. 000, 000 1000, 00 . ͤ ͤ Ä . 


Construction... -zi iaai E 3, 000, 000 2,770, 000 2, 610, 000 2, 610. 000 2, 610, 000 
Operation and maintenance...-.-...._.- 1, 500, 000 1, 680, 000 1, 680, 000 1, 680, 000 1. 680, 000 
Connan fund (indefinite appropria- 
D (4, 500, 000) (4. 500, 000) (4,500, 000)| (4. 500, 000) (4. 500, 000) 
Total, eh eee Power Ad- 
ETEEN. ——— 4. 500, 000 4. 450, 000 4, 290, 000 4, 290, 000 4,290, 000 n 
Total, de priations.....| 409, 322. 200 430,500,000 | 379,503,000 | 433,809,000 | 432,736, 500 2 85 2. 236, 500 
Total, adele 2 ions 8. 520, 000 8, 769, 000 8, 769, 000 8, 769, 000 8, 769, 000 5 8 c 
Total, title II. 417,842,200 | 439,269,000 | 388,272,000 | 442,578,000 | 441,505, 500 | +-23, 663,300 | +2, 236, 500 | +53, 233, 500 —1, 072, 500 
TITLE UI—ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISS ION 
Orpon . 2, 342, 669, 000 | 2,323, 000, 000 2, 261, 073, 000 2, 268, 008, 000 2, 268, 573,000 | —81, 096, 000 7500, 000 —6, 435, 000 
ea te un aA rece tS.. 1,574, 000 000; 000)} (47,066, 000) (47,086, 000; 15, 492, 000) it 000) 11, 000, 000) 
Plant and ca itn pie —.— S 8 Sette 000 G Goo — 883 809 800 — — $53 con oon, oe 606.030 a 0 10 c+, SIDE ) n 
Total, int ae 5 Commis- 
pS a ae 2,742, 669, 000 2, 693, 000, 000 2, 624, 073, 000 |2, 631, 008, 000 |2, 624,573, 000 | 118,096,000 | —68, 427, 000 +500, 000 —6, 435, 000 
F 2222 ĩ A000 ² 00 | ͥ E 
Total, definite ration 742, 669, 000 000, 000 073, 000 oy 000 2 —11 —68, 427, 000 500, 000 — 000 
Total, ind 5 indefinite appropriation :_. a ‘a1 $74; 000 23306 O00 2636.603000 iy 7, 066, 000 z 066, 000 Fie soo DOO +-11, 000, 000 $11" 000; O00 ed aw 
Total, title III. 2,774, 243, 000 | 2,729, 066, 000 12, 660, 139, 000 |2, 678, 074, 000 3 102, 604, 000 | 57, 427, 000 | —11, 500, 000 —6, 438, 000 


See footnotes at end of table. = 
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Pusto WORKS Appropriation BU, 1965—Continued 
Summary table—Continued 
Conference action compared with— 
Appropria- Budget Passed Passed Conference 
Item tions, 1964 | estimate, 1965 House Senate action 
(as amended) 
TITLE IV—INDEPENDENT 
OFFICES 
9 Lawrence Seaway Development 
O Tofkatlan on administrative ex- 
WORT ars ible ͤ— ͤ —— ($429, 000) ($450, 000) ($450, 000) ($450, 000) ($450, 0000] (CHL 000) |-...---- 22} se neen nnn} ---enn---e- ene 
Tennessee Valley Author! 47,142,000 | 50,915,000 | 47,915,000 | 47,915,000 | 47, 518, 000 
—— — enwe * 42, , * * 
Delaware River Basin 98 
Salaries and expense ere Hic 38, 000 39, 000 39, 000 39, 000 S000 | 8, 0004s. conden] cece a na 
tribu wW: Vi 
Rem Commission 2 3 117, 000 92, 000 92, 000 92, 000 92,000.) o conn senuseenleneeebuseaes 
Ja River Basin 
5 — — 3 PRGA 155, 000 131, 000 181, 000 131, 000 131, 000 
eee — Å 
Public works acceleration 30, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 4,000,000 | —26,000,000 | — 1, 000, 000 
= — — 
POO TV nas ckodsce nen 77, 297, 000 56,046,000 | _ 52,046,000 | 52,046,000 | _ 52, 046. 000 
e propriations 4, 367, 146, 700 igre 4 4, 281, 134, 200 |4, 387, 448, 200 |4, 374, 959, 700 13, , 954, 300 4.893, 825, 500 
Total, indefinite 12 — 40, 094, 000 44, 835,000 |” 44,835,000 | 56, 835,000 58, 886,000 | +15, 741,000 | 411,000,000 | 4-11, 000,000 |2- 
Grand total, all titles 4, 407, 240, 700 | 4, 440, 740, 000 |4, 325, 969, 200 |4, 443, 288, 200 |4, 430, 794, 700 | +-23, 544, 000 
1 Reflects in H. Doc. No. 309. flects decrease of 000 in H. Doc. No. 309, and increase of 000 in 8, 
55 reduction oy H. Doc. No. 240: H. Doo. No. 309; and increase of $19,800,000 Doo. No. 80 W ie ng ea at 
oc, Ni 


inode $1,700,000 in Public Law No. 88-317 
eee 
6 


be financed by transfer from “Construction and rehabilitation,“ Bureau of 


(CORPS OF ENGINEERS—GENERAL 
INVESTIGATION) 


Projects included in increases above the 
House figure 


site to the mouth +30, 000 
California: 
Mad River, Calif. 4-15, 000 
to River and Butte 
Besin; . a +20, 000 
artin County 000 
Baath New River Canal 20, 000 
25 — 5 Portneuf River and tribu- 
. ̃ͤ K —— +35, 000 
Indiana : Maumee River, Ind. 
ae 10, 000 
Iowa: Nishnabotna River Valley. 10, 000 
Kansas: Arkansas River, Hutch- 
inson-C: and 
ETT T E OER ce ey +10, 000 
Kentucky: Southwestern Jeffer- 
n ROE ccs ES ＋20, 000 
Louisiana: ita River, Co- 
lumbia, a RES a ag Sara, PT RE +10, 000 
ppi: 
Town Creek at Jackson, Miss +20, 000 
Tombigbee River at Colum- 
bus, including Luxapalila 
C . MASA 000 
Nebraska: Papillion Creek.__- 50, 000 
Nevada: Truckee Meadows... +25, 000 
North Carolina: 
Neuse River, N. C. 4 ＋20, 000 
Northeast Cape Fear Riv 
. Pant | Nn nares pa 000 
Ohio: 3 Muskingum River Basin 20, 000 
Beaver — —— A 5, 000 
ina River 5, 000 
south akota: Cheyenne and 
peg ree Rivers, 8. 410 000 
‘Texas: Baffalo Bayou and trib- 
u SESS SS, — +-75, 000 
Utah: Mill and Pack Creeks- 
5 — 3 ar eS 3 +15, 000 
irginia: James River, Lynch- 
ft.!!! +10, 000 
NAVIGATION STUDIES 
roe B 15, 000 
e — —— —ää 
Kobuk River pCR SIS Se eS t 000 


this a activity were included with “Operation and maintenance, general” 


| Bofiesta traneler to Bureau of Land Management of $303,000 in Deficiency Appro- 


priations A 


increase Of $45,200 


Projects included in increases above the 
House figure—Continued 


eorgia: k Harbor 
Hawaii: Coast of Hawaiian Is- 


—— — —„-— +56, 000 
Idaho: Asotin lock, Idaho and 
Washington. SA'S SANG EN ee oe: +20, 000 
Atchafalaya River, Bayou 
ne, Bayou uf, and 
0 ＋10, 000 
Barataria Bay poney T ES ERSS +-10, 000 
Gulf Intracoastal Waterway, 
east of — 7 22 River- 
gulf outlet and in the Mi- 
choud Cana!!! +15, 000 
me 
hoptank River 10, 000 
Crisfield Harbor 10, 000 
ichigan: 
8 River, Trenton Chan- 
T +15, 000 
Lake Erie coast, Michigan 
— SO Sea +5, 000 
Mississippi. Biloxi Harbor +24, 000 
. Le Crossing, 
a ay-Lewes A 
NI nDe Sey EO el E +20, 000 
New Jersey Intracoastal 
Waterway 5 
River to Delaware Barry 5 +15, 000 
New York: East River, Xo 
South Brother Island. 419, 000 
—_—_ d: vane 20, 
irginia: Drift removal, Hampton 
Roads and Norfolk Harbor.....- +12, 000 
Everett Harbor — — Te 
ON Tg NY EEE) RRR Se 15, 000 


$ Reflects réduetion « of $81,000 in H. Doc. No. 240, 
$340,000 in Public La 


Law No. 88-317. 
,000 in S. Doc, No, 89. 


Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may desire to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, with ref- 
erence to this conference report I would 
simply like to say that this is a most dif- 
ficult bill to handle, the public works ap- 
propriation bill. As the Members of the 
House know, every State in the Union 
has items in this bill and is greatly inter- 
ested in what happens to the public 
works appropriation bill, as well as pos- 
sibly half of the Members of Congress. 
The Members of Congress are interested 
in the bill because they have projects 
contained in the bill which are located 
in their respective districts. 

Mr. Speaker, we have reduced the 
budget estimate by almost $10 million, 
That represents no small chore. Many 
of the most conservative Members of this 
House and of the Congress come before 
our committee and ask that we appro- 
priate more money for projects which 
are located in their respective districts. 
It is not an easy matter or a pleasant 
duty to deny many of those demands or 
requests. 

Mr. Speaker, had we accepted all of 
the requests of the hundreds of Members 
of Congress who came before our com- 
mittee, this bill would possibly be a quar- 
ter of a billion dollars more than it is. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I can only compli- 
ment our good chairman, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] and the other 
members of the committee, as well as the 
cirip of the committee, for a job well 

one. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PIL- 
LION]. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to say to the Members of the House 
at this time that this report represents 
& very equitable settlement of the dif- 
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ferences between the House and the 
Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, I certainly commend the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] for 
the effective way in which he repre- 
sented the position of the House in the 
conference with the Senate. He was 
chief trial lawyer at that conference. 
He handled the matter in a straightfor- 
ward way and very effectively. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like the Mem- 
bers of the House to know this. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the conference report on H.R. 
11579, the public works appropriations 
bill for fiscal year 1965. This bill is al- 
ways referred to outside of Congress as 
the pork-barrel bill. The allusion is that 
the bill provides taxpayers’ money for 
unneeded and wasteful projects, that it is 
fattened by politics, and that it is a gi- 
gantic boondoggle. 

I say that the programs and projects 
that come from public works and recla- 
mation are an investment in America. 
They preserve our land and conserve our 
natural resources. If it had not been for 
these programs this great Nation of ours 
would be stripped bare by the ravages of 
storms, the rapaciousness of furious 
flooding rivers, the savage winds, and 
driving rains. It would lie wasted by the 
ferociousness of forest fires, and floods, 
and, sometimes too often, by the greed of 
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And, incidentally, none have given me a 
greater sense of personal pride and sat- 
isfaction than those I have been invited 
to in my own native New England, and 
particularly in my own Second Congres- 
sional District of Massachusetts. Only 
last Saturday, August 8, I was supposed 
to attend the groundbreaking ceremony 
for the Conant Brook Dam and Reser- 
voir in Monson, Mass., in my district, but 
had to cancel out because of the vote on 
the poverty bill in the House that day. 
This project is an integral unit in the 
flood protection plan for the Chicopee 
River Basin, and the larger Connecticut 
River Valley Basin. 

When Hurricane Diane struck with 
devastating force on August 19, 1955, 
and caused $21,500,000 in property dam- 
age in the Chicopee River Basin, I was 
sitting as a new member of the House 
Public Works Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee. During the 10 years that I have 
sat on this important subcommittee, I 
am happy that the flood control program 
for all of New England has moved ahead 
with speed and effectiveness. New Eng- 
land has suffered from great floods and 
hurricanes, in 1936, 1938, 1944, 1954, and 
1955, and I take pride in the part that 
I have played to guarantee an adequate 
flood control protection for the New 
England area. Great and important 
strides have been made during these last 
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10 years to give protection to the lives 
and property of the people in New Eng- 
land from the terrible ravages of flood 
and savage waters. Yes, indeed, we 
have come a long way since the Congress 
made it a policy of national import in 
1936 to assist the States and local com- 
munities in public works projects con- 
structed to control the rivers, streams, 
and harbors. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I wish to 
have inserted with my remarks at this 
point in the Recorp a summary table 
and detailed project lists containing in- 
formation concerning the flood control 
and hurricane protection program in the 
New England region. The lists indicate 
by river basins those projects in the New 
England division, Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, jurisdictional boundaries, which 
were completed between 1936 and 1954; 
projects completed from the time of 
Hurricane Diane in 1955 to 1964; proj- 
ects currently under design; active au- 
thorized projects; authorized projects 
presently in the “deferred projects” cate- 
gory; and survey reports being processed 
for congressional consideration. They 
also reflect the latest available informa- 
tion on individual project cost estimates, 
status, and the Federal appropriations to 
date. The bill before us today provides 
the following appropriations for fiscal 
year 1965 in Massachusetts: 


Construction, general, State and project 


assachusetts: 
N) Boston Harbor, Chelsea River 


Budget estimate for fiscal 
year 1965 (as amended) 


Conference allowance 


man. These projects contain the ele- Ro) = 5 Bourne Bridge. 

ments and enable the river, the rains, the FO) Conant Brook Reservoir 

harbors, and the mountains to work for N pcan oor a 

mankind, and not against mankind. NY MEDIANA AA ee 2 eee ee ree 
Mr. Speaker, as a Member of Congress (FC) New Bedford-Fairhaven and Acushnet Bar- 

that sits on the Appropriations Subcom- ‚po FTT 

mittee on Public Works, I have been in- (FO) Wareham-Marion. 

vited and have traveled to many places (FO estfield......... 


in the United States to join in ground- 
breaking and dedication ceremonies. Mr. Speaker, the tables I referred to above follow: 


Flood control and hurricane program (projects) New England 
I, FLOOD CONTROL 


8 
appro 

2 fiscal 
year 1964 


River basin 


A. Com 


Oe np TE ROSE E EES 2 IR OOD ep RE oa V $34, 602, 700 


15, 949, 200 
6, 406, 000 


57,010, 100 


O. Under design: 
86 aaa aaa aa a n 
G RRL RASS SNE, NANEN SR REA TASET 


40, 510, 000 


D. Future (authorized, recommended or deferred): 
Ce oe Se eS Ee ee a ee ee 


41, 000, 000 
6, 530, 000 
47, 530, 000 


310, 191, 700 
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Flood control and hurricane program (projects) New England Continued 
II. HURRICANE (ALL SINCE 1955) 


Non-Federal 
cost 


Completed or under construction $16, 413, 500 
Under design 5, 738, 000 
Future, authorized 750, 000 
PROG MMIII RAMSE S T E r E 3. 700, 000 
e e en senna pnancosesacSyrossnes% — HE Loretta Seay 
TTT 
I. FLOOD CONTROL 
A. PROJECT COMPLETED Prior TO 1955 
[In thousands of dollars] 
appropria- Com- 
Project Project pletion} Federal 
through date cost 
fiscal year 
1964 
CONNECTICUT RIVER BASIN 
Dams and reservoirs: 
Birch Hill Reservoir, 
Knlghtvilie, Ma 88 32594 4 
ass... „ ; 
‘Surry Mountain, N. H- 2, 550.0 0 
Tully, Mass 1, 900. 0 0 
Union Village, Vt. 4,010.7 7 
Subtotal -22.--.-.]-. 22. 116, 121.1 1 
Local protection projects: 
Chicopee, Mass. . . 1941 1,433.6 , 683.6 1, 433.6 
East tford, Conn. 1943 2,135.5 405. 5 2,135. 5 
Har ed an ----| 1949 6,457.2 9,898.1 6,457.2 
0 
o M 4,118.0 0 4,118.0 
Keene, N. H. 954 44.1 Ei 44.1 
Northam) 2 900.0 0 960. 0 
Sprin ld, Mags- s:t 1941 1,136.4 8 1,136. 4 
dale, M —— 2, 717. 0 0 2,717.0 
Winsted, Conn- 245.5 5 245. 5 
ane 7. 3 6 19, 247.3 0 6, 447.0 6, 406.0 
Total, Connecticut COASTAL RIVER BASIN 
ver Basin 34, 602. 7 ap * 
Local protect io jects: 
Norwalk, Conn... 1951 52,2 28 55.0 52,2 
i wt — —— el 
Grand total, 4A 57, 816.8 4,921.4 | 02, 788. 2 57, 010. 1 


BLACKSTONE RIVER Local protection projects: 
BASIN Chico Falls, Mass. 
(UC) — 1, 455.0 
Dams and Reservoirs: 2 . 122.5 
West Hill, Mass. (C). 1961 2, 286.8 ans 
Local protection jects: 
Lower Waooboreet, * 
5 1966 2,312.0 1,314.0 os 
0 „ 
R. I. (O) wen 1960 769.0 4,040.0 13.0 
Worcester Diversion, 
(C)... 1960 1,021.0 4, 940.0 389.0 
Sabtotel_..--.......}....-... 
Total, Blackstone 
ver Basin 
CONNECTICUT RIVER BASIN 
Dams and reservoirs: 
Ball Mountain, Vt. (O). 1961 10, 535. 3 10, 535. 3 10, 535. Dams and reservoirs: 
Barre Falls, Mass. (0). 1958 1, 967.8 1,967.8 1, 967. East Branch, 
Brooks Massil 1% | _ 2,680.0 2, 680.0 656.0 || Hall Meadow Bro. 
e ioe eee Sime] Re see] 1, 
North Hartland, ve . ý 
5 Cc 3 TE 1961 7,115.0 0 7,115.0 
F 6, 830.0 0 6,830.0 | 6,772.5 || Thomaston, Conn. (0) - 
Otter Brook, N.H. (C). 1959 4, 062. 5 0 4, 062.5 
Townshend, Vt. (C). 1961 7,400.0 0 7, 400. 0] 7. 152.4] Zubtotal E 
Sub total fis Eee 670.0 
See footnotes at end of table 
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ae — Federal 
ro 
ion Total ion eonan 
55 — Saeed set 
1964 1964 
HOUSATONIC ava HOUSATONIC RIVER RASIN 
nasix— continued Dams and reservoirs: 
lack Rock, Conn 245.0 
Local protection projects: Hop Brook, Conn 175.0 
Torrin ton ( 
rorrings 0 RS aes 2 en N jects a 
orrington $ 
Waren „0 1960 419.0 250.0 Ansis Dethy, Conn. 65.0 
‘a 
2 (0) 1961 290.0 265.0 Total, Housatonic 
River Basin . 485.0 
Subtotal—— 1, 249. 6 904. 3 — 
Grand total, CO 1, 448.0 
ver Basin 27, 689. 6 28, 367.3 
= D. FUTURE (AUTHORIZED, RECOMMENDED OR DEFERRED) 
MERRIMACK RIVER BASIN 
and 
Hopkinton-Ever verett, BASIN 
— naa Catone, 1962 21, 100. 0 21, 055. 4 4 
8 Dams and reservoirs: 
1 (Publio Lay * Claremont, N. H. (de- 
99), N. H. ( 1960 120.0 120.0 Pe ae MS 237.0 
Gays Vt. (de- 
F r ne — 
River Basin 21, 220. 0 21, 178. 4 The d, Vt. (de- 
THAMES RIVER BASIN Il Victory, Vi: (deferred) r 178.0 
gtr — file, Me (C).| 1958 2, 998. 6 2, 908. 6 Hives Besta 415.0 
ass, (C). K 
East Beingad. 
. 1960 7,020.0 6, 843.3 || HOUSATONIC RIVER BASIN 
H Village, Mass. 


425.0 421.8 || Local 
$ $ Dan! . — a: 


P ETE EE 1965 6, 400. 0 2, 690. 0 ommended) 83 

Mass. (C). 1962 5, 570.0 5, 542.2 Daos i" sp (recom- 
— mended) . . 3, 200. 0] 7250.0] 3, 450.0 

00 26, 413.6 22, 495. 9 11 5 
Norwich Channel, River Basin . 5,600.0} 930.0 6, 830.0 

Conn, (C) 1958 1, 282.0 1,210.0 

=o Grand total, D 415.0 
Total, 3 81 631.5 
River Basin 27, 695. 6 23, 705. 9 Total, flood control. A 310, 101. 7 191, 631.5 


II. HURRICANE (ALL SINCE 1955) 


90.5 87.5 LOCAL PROTECTION 
PROJECTS 


ch Completed or under con- 
7 . — Mass. (C). 


ohn K. Maie W 


jie Y Coastal River 


1 it Pier, R. I. 
New London, Conn. 


CONNECTICUT RIVER RASIN Point Ji udith, — 
Kingstown, and Nar- 
Dams and reservoirs: ragansett, R. Fe see! 
Colebrook River, Conn.] 1964 . 
Sucker Brook, Conn 1965 1. 000. 0 — —— 


I 
L- . 
Westfield, 1 2 1964 


. Connecticut 
ver Basin 


—— 4 


Includes recreation facilities developed since 1955 and estimated cost for future In addition, local interests have expended $1,444,000 for flood control improvements, 
planned development. ¢ In addition, local interests have expended $1,852,000 for flood control improvements, 
? Small flood control projects not specifically authorized by Congress. ? In addition, local interests have expended $785,000 for flood control improvements, 

$ Includes reimbursement of $2,090,000 required from local 4 for for water supply e . — $16,000 for public landing to assure public access and use. 
costs, Includes $310,000 oat pubia landings, beach facilities, and spoil disposal areas to 
2 5 reimbursement of $5,344,000 required from local interests for water supply assure public access and 
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Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Keocu). The question is on the con- 
ference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the first amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 3: On page 4, line 
10, insert the following: 791,200, to remain 
available until expended, of which $64,000 
shall be available for the readjustment and 
alteration of the facilities of the Broughton 
Mutual Telephone Company to permit con- 
tinued service to the present users not 
affected by the Milford Dam and Reservoir 
project”. 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Kirwan moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 3 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 4: Page 4, line 15, 
insert the following: “and of which not to 
exceed $131,500 shall be available for con- 
struction of a road from the new townsite 
of Lower Brule to Counsellor Cove, and such 
work is hereby authorized:”. 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Kirwan moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 4 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 13: Page 12, line 
4, insert the following:: Provided further, 
That not to exceed $2,000,000 as proposed in 
Senate Document 89, Eighty-eight Congress, 
for maintaining suitable water quality in 
the Colorado River shall be nonreim- 
bursable:“. 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Kirwan moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 13 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 14: Page 12, line 13, 
insert: “: Provided further, That not to ex- 
ceed $26,000 shall be available for reim- 
bursement to the city of Malta, Montana, 
for the cost of improvements to streets and 
appurtenant facilities adjoining property 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
the Interior in that city to be nonreim- 
bursable and nonreturnable”. 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Mr. Kirwan moves that the House recede 


from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 14 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 15: Page 12, line 
18, insert the following: “: Provided further, 
That not to exceed $200,000 of funds made 
available for improvement of access roads in 
the Weber Basin project area shall be non- 
reimbursable.”. 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Kirwan moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 15 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment, insert 
“$150,000”, 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 16: Page 14, line 
3, insert the following: 

“EMERGENCY FUND 

“To reimburse the emergency fund au- 
thorized by the Act of June 26, 1948 (62 
Stat. 1052), for expenses incurred for repair 
of flood damage to irrigation facilities of the 
Milk River and Sun River Federal reclama- 
tion projects, $1,000,000, to remain available 
until June 30, 1965.” 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Kirwan moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 16 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include certain tables. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 


STATE, JUSTICE, AND COMMERCE, 
THE JUDICIARY, AND RELATED 
AGENCIES 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
(H.R. 11134) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the judiciary, and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1965, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendments, and agree to 
the conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, does the gentleman 
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have any idea whether the funds for the 
so-called civil rights bill will be in the 
gentleman’s bill, or will they be in a 
supplemental appropriation and, there- 
fore, charged to another fiscal budget? 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. It is my 
understanding that the additional funds 
required as the result of the passage of 
the civil rights bill of 1964 will be in a 
supplemental bill. My subcommittee has 
already held hearings with regard to the 
requests for funds for implementation 
of the civil rights bill, and have marked 
up the various items presented by the 
Government agencies concerned. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the Chair appoints the follow- 
ing conferees: Messrs. ROONEY of New 
York, SIKES, MAHON, Bow, and LIPSCOMB. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS AP- 
PROVED AND SIGNED BY THE 
PRESIDENT 


The President notified the House that 
on the following dates he had approved 
and signed bills and joint resolutions of 
the House of the following titles: 

On August 7, 1964: 

H.R. 3757. An act for the relief of Witold 
A. Lanowski; 

H.R. 6418. An act to amend the act ap- 
proved March 3, 1921, as amended, establish- 
ing standard weights and measures for the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8479. An act for the relief of Geor- 
gette D. Caskie; 

H.R. 8954. An act to amend section 409 of 
title 37, United States Code, to authorize the 
transportation of house trailers and mobile 
dwellings of members of the uniformed sery- 
ices within the continental United States, 
within Alaska, or between the continental 
United States and Alaska, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H.R. 9689. An act declaring a portion of 
Bayou Black and Bayou Terrebonne, La., non- 
navigable waterways of the United States. 

On August 10, 1964: 

H.R. 82. An act to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, in order to provide for the 
reimbursement of certain vessel construction 
expenses; 

H.R. 4732. An act to change the name of 
the United States Olympic Association to the 
United States Olympic Committee; 

H.R. 7419. An act to authorize the con- 
clusion of agreements with Mexico for joint 
construction, operation, and maintenance 
of emergency flood control works on the 
lower Colorado River, in accordance with the 
provisions of article 18 of the 1944 Water 
Treaty with Mexico, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8654. An act to terminate a restric- 
tion on use with respect to certain land 
previously conveyed to the city of Fairbanks, 
Alaska, and to convey to said city the mineral 
rights in such land; 

H.R. 10483. An act to authorize the sale of 
58.19 acres of Eastern Shawnee tribal land in 
Oklahoma; 

H.R. 10973. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of judgment funds on deposit to the 
credit of the Lower Pend D’Oreille or Kalispel 
Tribe of Indians; 

H.R. 11754. An act to amend the Foreign 
Service Buildings Act, 1926, to authorize addi- 
tional appropriations, and for other pur- 
poses; and 
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H.J. Res. 1145. Joint resolution to promote 
the maintenance of international peace and 
security in southeast Asia. 

On August 11, 1964: 

H.R. 1892. An act to repeal the act of 
October 22, 1919 (41 Stat. 293; 43 U.S.C. 
351-355, 357-360); 

H.R. 2977. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain lands of the Cheyenne River Sioux 
Tribe; 

H.R. 7215. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands to 
the Citizen Band of Potawatomi Indiaris and 
certain other lands to the Absentee Shawnee 
Tribe of Indians, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7833. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the distribution of 
the land and assets of certain Indian ran- 
cherias and reservations in California, and 
for other purposes,” approved August 18, 
1958 (72 Stat. 619); 

H.R. 11622. An act to permit the vessel 
U.S. S. Alabama to pass through the Panama 
Canal without payment of tolls; and 

H.J. Res. 658. Joint resolution authorizing 
and requesting the President to proclaim 
1964 and 1965 as a period to See the Unit- 
ed States,” and for other purposes. 

On August 13, 1964: 

H.R. 5302. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands in 
the Newton area, California, to Clarence J. 
Wilder; 

H.R. 6007. An act to permit the vessel SC- 
1473 to engage in the fisheries; and 

H.R. 10503. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the fiscal years 1966 and 1967 for 
the construction of certain highways in ac- 
cordance with title 23 of the United States 
Code, and for other purposes. 

On August 14, 1964: 

H.R. 11049. An act to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees in the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes. 


— 


NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION 
ACT AMENDMENTS, 1964 


Mr, BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 852 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
11904) to amend and extend the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958. After gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and continue not to exceed two hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
five-minute rule. It shall be in order to 
consider, without the intervention of any 
point of order, the text of the bill (H.R. 
12363) to extend Public Laws 815 and 874, 
81st Congress (federally affected areas) for 
one year until June 30, 1966, as an amend- 
ment to the bill. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of H.R. 11904, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. After the passage of H.R. 11904, it 
shall be in order in the House to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill S. 3060 and to 
move to strike out all after the enacting 
clause of said Senate bill and to insert in 
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lieu thereof the provisions contained in H.R. 
11904 as passed by the House. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Brown], and pending that I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not aware of any 
particular controversy over this resolu- 
tion, which provides for the considera- 
tion of an extension of the National 
Defense Education Act. It also makes 
in order an amendment which would ex- 
tend for 1 year the impacted areas bills, 
Public Laws 815 and 874. There will be 
amendments offered to the proposal re- 
ported by the committee, but they will be 
handled during the period of general 
debate and under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to take a 
few minutes to speak about a colleague 
of ours who will not be with us after this 
session of Congress, who was the father 
of the National Defense Education Act 
when it was passed in 1958, the author 
of the bill, the individual who steered it 
through the House of Representatives, 
the gentleman from Alabama, our dis- 
tinguished and able colleague, the Honor- 
able CARL ELLIOTT. 

I know of no man in the history of the 
American Congress, and I say advisedly 
the history of the American Congress, 
who has done more for the cause of 
education than has Cart ELLIOTT. His 
loss to the country and to the Congress 
is a great one. I hope that the people 
of his State will recognize in the near 
future how bad a mistake they made in 
not returning him to this great legisla- 
tive body. He has been my friend for a 
long time. Wecame here together. He 
is an able man, completely dedicated to 
the public interest, one of the great 
public servants of our time. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I also would like to pay tribute to the 
gentleman from Alabama. It seems to 
me during the 10 years I have worked on 
legislation dealing with problems in the 
field of education in this House, there 
has been no single piece of education leg- 
islation that has done more to improve 
the quality of education and also no 
single piece of legislation that has done 
more to make it possible for the very 
capable but needy students to go on to 
a higher education than the National 
Defense Education Act. 

The 680,000 loans which thus far have 
been made to needy students will serve 
as a lasting tribute to the most able gen- 
tleman from Alabama who has contrib- 
uted so much—as the gentleman from 
Missouri has already stated—to the cause 
of education. 

There are so many people in our land 
who pay lipservice to the importance of 
education in the national scheme, but the 
gentleman from Alabama, Cart ELLIOTT, 
has really and trully dedicated his years 
of public service to making life more 
meaningful for those who have not had 
an adequate education and available job 
opportunities. It is he who has reminded 
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this House on many occasions that we 
are not just spending money on educa- 
tion—we are investing money in educa- 
tion and we are investing in the future 
of this country, and it is the best possible 
investment we could make. 

The experts tell us that 40 percent of 
our economic growth is credited not to 
capital investment, but to our invest- 
ment in education. 

Of course, the individual benefits from 
the greater earning capacity; the tax- 
payer benefits from the increased gross 
national product; and the country bene- 
fits from a greater income and a much 
higher standard of living. Mr. Speaker, 
history will undoubtedly record with 
great pride CARL ELLIOTT’s contributions 
in many, many areas but none more 
noble than his very successful efforts to 
make it possible for hundreds of thou- 
sands of young men and young women 
to go to college. He really and truly be- 
lieves that a nation such as ours, one 
that spends 15 times as much on 
legalized gambling as is spent on higher 
education, can afford to gamble on every 
young man and every young woman who 
really wants an education and is willing 
to work for it. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I am delighted to join 
my colleague, the gentleman from 
Missouri, in paying tribute to one of the 
finest and most outstanding Members of 
this House of Representatives, a person 
who has served with great honor and who 
ae made so many valuable contribu- 

ons. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
gentlewoman from Oregon and the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. BoLLING] in 
their eloquent tribute to our colleague 
Cart ELLIOTT. I likewise came here 
when the gentleman from Alabama was 
admitted to this body in the 81st Con- 
gress, 

I do not know of any Member who 
has contributed more in the field of 
education than Cart ELLIOTT. I hope 
that the Nation will continue to have the 
services of this able public servant and 
statesman. 

CARL ELLIOTT achieved a legislative 
triumph as author of the National De- 
fense Education Act and wherever he 
may henceforth venture this monument 
will remain in these Halls. 

Mr. QUIE., Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

Mr. QUIE. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

I also wish to pay my tribute to CARL 
ELLIOTT for the work he has done on the 
National Defense Education Act. I had 
the good fortune of serving with him 
while he was on the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, and I know of his 
interest in education and his capable 
service. 

I also wish to point out, naturally, from 
my side of the aisle, that this came dur- 
ing the Eisenhower administration. This 
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legislation had strong bipartisan sup- 
port. I remember well how the col- 
leagues on this side of the aisle worked 
closely with the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. ELLrorr] in developing the 
best legislation which could be developed, 
passed through this body and the other 
body with strong bipartisan support. 

This kind of development in educa- 
tional legislation means strength 
throughout our country. When we get 
into big hassles on purely partisan lines 
I believe education suffers. That is why 
I am happy we have been able thus far 
to develop the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act with the great help of men like 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN], who has worked closely 
with this for a long time, and like the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

I also wish to join the gentleman from 
Missouri in paying tribute to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. ELLIOTT]. 

Mr, BOLLING. I thank the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON]. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I had the honor and the pleas- 
ure of serving on the subcommittee which 
drafted the National Defense Education 
Act under the chairmanship of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama. 

There were unusual circumstances in 
those days. I believe it is an enormous 
tribute to the gentleman and testimony 
to his vision that during the most diffi- 
cult period of the drafting of this legis- 
lation, which, although it had consider- 
able support from both sides, was also 
extremely controversial and most deli- 
cate in many ways. The gentleman 
from Alabama (Mr. ELLIOTT] saw years 
ahead and forecast the answer of this 
great piece of legislation, and steered it 
through the House with inimitable skill. 

He is and has been to me a very dear, 
close, personal friend in addition to being 
a colleague. Everything that has been 
said about him here is true, and not 
enough yet has been said. I cannot find 
sufficient words to express my appreci- 
ation to him for his personal friendship, 
for his loyalty, for his courage, and above 
all for his far-sighted wisdom. 

I wish to associate myself with the 
gentlewoman from Oregon and all others 
who have paid tribute to him, and espe- 
cially the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. BRADEMAS]. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to associate myself as well with 
the remarks made by our several col- 
leagues in tribute to the gentleman from 
Alabama. I believe it can be said with- 
out challenge that CARL ErLIoTT has 
come to be known as Mr. Education, for 
no other Member of this body has done 
more to help the boys and girls of the 
United States improve their opportuni- 
ties for a good education in the modern 
world than has the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. ELLIOTT]. 

I have come to admire his abilities, to 
respect his integrity, and to cherish his 
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friendship. I believe that his leaving 
this House is a tragedy for the young 
people of our country and for those of us 
who are deeply concerned about improv- 
ing education in our country. I wish 
him well. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. FrELINGHUY- 
SEN]. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to join in paying my respects and 
congratulating the gentleman from Ala- 
bama for his many contributions to the 
cause of education and for his sponsor- 
ing of the National Defense Education 
Act which was enacted in 1958. 

I might add that there was bipartisan 
support in the form of legislation intro- 
duced, and I was one of the cosponsors 
of that original legislation. 

While we all recognize that the gentle- 
man from Alabama made very major 
contributions in steering the legislation 
through the Congress, the program was 
based, I might say, on the recommenda- 
tions of President Eisenhower. I am 
not saying this in any effort to minimize 
the contribution which Democrats on 
our committee and elsewhere made to 
this legislation. Also, I believe it sig- 
nificant that one of the most successful 
features in the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act has been the loan program, 
which was not part of the original pro- 
gram but was first sponsored by Repub- 
licans on the committee. 

My only regret is that the changes in 
that act which we are presently con- 
sidering—I hope we will consider them 
immediately—have not been given as 
full attention as was the original legis- 
lation. 

As I understand it, the committee bill 
is in effect about to be abandoned and 
major amendments are about to be of- 
fered. We are going to have in other 
words, a repetition, on a somewhat 
smaller and I hope less controversial 
scale, of what occurred last week here 
when we were discussing the antipoverty 
bill. That bill also came from our 
committee, 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
GRIFFIN]. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
want to join in the tributes being paid 
today to one of the ablest Members of 
the House, one of the most distinguished 
members of our Committee on Education 
and Labor, the gentleman from Alabama 
LMr. ELLIOTT]. He has made a mark for 
himself in the history of education, and 
I think the whole Nation is in his debt. 

Without in any way minimizing the 
importance of his contribution and lead- 
ership, I believe it should be recalled 
that the National Defense Education Act 
was developed on a bipartisan basis. 
Furthermore, the most significant title 
of the act, the loan program, which has 
helped more college students than any 
other program in our history with the 
possible exception of the postwar GI bill 
of rights, originated and was developed 
within our House committee. 

I believe the judgment of the members 
of our committee, who insisted in 1958 
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that this loan program be substituted for 
the limited scholarship program origi- 
nally proposed, has been vindicated by 
the record which has been established. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr, BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I, 
too, wish to join my colleagues in the 
tributes which have been paid today to 
our very distinguished friend from Ala- 
bama, Cart ELLIOTT. When I came to 
the Congress in 1955, I knew very little 
about education as far as national leg- 
islation was concerned, but under his 
guidance and tutelage I think I can safe- 
ly say that I have come to a full real- 
ization of the importance of education 
to our national welfare. The fact that 
we are asked today and are able to sup- 
ply the needs of our country for brains 
in order to make our national defense ef- 
fective and that we can give oppor- 
tunities to the young people of this coun- 
try to meet not only the challenges of our 
times but to fulfill their own desires is 
to a very large degree due to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

I join my colleagues in wishing him 
nothing but happiness and success in the 
days to come. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am very happy on behalf of myself 
and, I think, all Members of the Con- 
gress and the country as a whole to ex- 
press deep gratitude to CARL ELLIOTT for 
his leadership in the field of education, 
particularly with regard to the National 
Defense Education Act. Most of us who 
have been here about the length of time 
he has been here look back on our careers 
and feel we have done perhaps a pretty 
good job for our district and tried real 
hard to do something for our country as 
a whole, but I think Cart ELLIOTT, our be- 
loved colleague from Alabama, can also 
really feel that he has left his footprints 
in the sands of time in a way which will 
count for the benefit of our country for 
many, many generations yet unborn. I 
think it is fortunate that we can pay this 
tribute to him today, because he is a man 
who is now in the prime of life and will 
undoubtedly make many great contrib- 
utions to his State and his country in 
the future. It is good to be able to say 
these appropriate things to him person- 
ally today, because he has so sacrificially 
and greatly earned them. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to speak out of order and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
asked unanimous consent to speak out 
of order so that I could join with others 
in paying my respects and a tribute to 
my good friend, Cart ELLIOTT, my col- 
league on the Rules Committee, and also 
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my colleague and chairman of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Government Re- 
search, of which I am the ranking mem- 
ber, for the contributions he has made 
throughout the years to the cause of 
education. As the original sponsor of 
the National Defense Education Act, 
back, I believe in 1958, our friend, Carn 
ELLIoTT, deserves great credit and has 
received such from those who have served 
with him. 

That bill, of course, was the product, 
rightfully and properly so, because all 
legislation is a product of and the work 
of many persons, of a House committee 
which hammered out an exceptionally 
good piece of legislation at the time. 
That original legislation was signed into 
law as a nonpartisan effort by a Presi- 
dent of the opposite political party from 
that of the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. ELLIOTT]. And that is proper and 
right because, after all, in considering 
the great problems of education there 
should be no room for partisanship or 
political differences, but instead there 
should be a true devotion to the solving 
of the problem at hand, in an effort to do 
only that which is best for our Republic, 
and will also best serve the causes of 
education. 

So it is a pleasure for me, Mr. Speaker, 
to join with others here today in paying 
tribute, and a Godspeed, to my good 
friend and associate for many years, 
CARL ELLIOTT. In his leaving the Con- 
gress, we will have lost an able legislator 
and a fine man. 

Mr. Speaker, if I may turn to the ques- 
tion of the matter at hand, House Reso- 
lution 852 makes in order, under 2 hours 
of general debate, the consideration of 
the National Defense Education Act 
Amendments for the year 1964, as con- 
tained in the bill, H.R. 11904. This rule 
permits the offering, without the inter- 
vention of any point of order, of the 
text of H.R. 12363 as an amendment. 
That bill would extend for 1 year, in 
their present forms, Public Laws 815 and 
874, commonly known as the Federally 
Impacted School District Acts. Under 
those acts, of course, as you know, the 
Federal Government contributes to cer- 
tain school districts which are impacted 
by Federal employees, certain payments 
in lieu of taxes, 

If a great corporation moves into a 
school district anywhere in the United 
States, takes up a great deal of taxable 
land and property, and brings in many 
employees with their families, and 
throws upon the local school system the 
problem of educating additional hun- 
dreds or thousands of young people, such 
a corporation, of course, would be com- 
pelled to pay local taxes. It would pay 
school taxes to support the educational 
system of that area or community. 

But, Mr. Speaker, when the Federal 
Government moves into a school district, 
takes a part of the land and property 
away from the district itself which repre- 
sents its tax foundation, such land be- 
comes the property of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and is no longer taxable, with 
the result the tax income of the school 
district is reduced, while at the same 
time the cost of maintaining the educa- 
tional system in that school district is 
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greatly increased because of the addi- 
tional students flooding into the area 
as a result of the action of the Federal 
Government itself. 

Mr. Speaker, I have always believed 
that under such circumstances it is only 
proper, correct, and fair, the Federal 
Government pay to such a school district 
money in lieu of taxes in order to equal 
the amount which a private corporation 
would pay, in the form of taxes. 

So, Mr. Speaker, this rule would make 
in order the simple extension of Public 
Laws 815 and 874 for 1 year, without 
amendment or without change. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield quick- 
ly to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The rule provides that it 
shall be in order to consider, without the 
intervention of any point of order, the 
text of the bill, H.R. 12363, in connection 
1 consideration of the bill, HR. 

1 i 

Does it mean that this provides for the 
consideration of H.R. 12363 but the 
waiver of points of order does not go to 
the subject matter of the bill, HR. 
12363? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That is a point 
of order against bringing in H.R. 12363, 
which otherwise would not be germane 
1 the rule did not have this provision in 
t. 

Mr. GROSS. But it does not waive 
points of order on the subject matter 
of the bill, H.R. 12363? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Not of H.R. 
11904. That is my parliamentary under- 
standing of the matter. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, how about the subject mat- 
ter of the bill itself, H.R. 12363? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. It does not 
waive it. 

If the gentleman from Iowa will read 
the rule carefully I believe he will agree 
with me that it shall be in order to con- 
sider without the intervention of any 
point of order, the text of H.R. 12363, 
the matter to which I have been refer- 
ring. That is the only matter that 
would be subject to a point of order. If 
the rule did not so provide then a point 
of order could be made against such an 
amendment. That is the reason why 
the point of order on that particular item 
is waived, and so as to save the time of 
the House. We have other legislation 
awaiting action in the House that would 
do the same thing but which would have 
to go through the regular legislative 
process before coming to the floor of the 
House. 

I believe the committee has acted wise- 
ly and well in agreeing to this provision 
in the rule and to accept this bill, H.R. 
12363, as a part of the overall legisla- 
tion in order that it can be voted upon. 
We can do what we please with it after 
it comes up to be voted upon as part of 
this legislation. In other words, it will 
be in order to have a vote on the matter. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to discuss 
in full detail, as I usually attempt to do, 
the provisions of this bill. However, be- 
cause of the scarcity of time I shall ask 
unanimous consent at this point to, in- 
sert in the Recorp a breakdown or an 
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analysis, if you please, of the different 
provisions of the bill and the different 
titles of the bill. 

In the original bill, may I point out 
that there were 12 titles as the meas- 
ure was presented to the Committee on 
Rules. Title XII is to be stricken or de- 
leted from the bill through a commit- 
tee amendment, according to the testi- 
mony given to the Committee on Rules, 
to eliminate entirely that section which 
deals with the Capitol Page School and, 
as I understand it, to substitute instead 
some language to provide for a commit- 
tee or a commission study of the whole 
page school and various Capitol page 
matters. 

That, in my opinion, is also a wise 
action at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, with the understanding 
that I can insert at this point in the 
Recorp the analysis of the bill, I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio will be granted. 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 


H.R. 11904: NATIONAL. DEFENSE EDUCATION 
ACT AMENDMENTS, 1964 


TITLE I—AMENDMENTS OF TITLE I 


This title provides that for the purposes 
of title II of the act, the student loan pro- 
gram, an institution of higher education 
shall include any school of nursing. 

TITLE II—AMENDMENTS OF TITLE It 

Appropriations authorized (sec. 201): 
This section would increase the authoriza- 
tions from $135 million to $163.3 million for 
fiscal 1965, and authorizes $179.3 million for 
fiscal 1966 and $200 million for fiscal 1967. 
This section further authorizes an appro- 
priation of such sums for fiscal year 1968 
and the next 3 fiscal years as may be neces- 
sary to enable students who have received 
loans prior to 1967 to complete their educa- 
tion, (This increases present authorizations 
and extends the act 2 years.) 

Payment of Federal capital contributions 
(sec. 203): This would delete the $800,000 
limitation on Federal contributions to the 
student loan fund of any institution of 
higher education. 

Conditions of agreements (sec. 204): This 
section deletes existing preferences for 
students who express a desire to teach, and 
for students whose academic background in- 
cludes science, math, engineering, or a for- 
eign language. 

Terms of loans (sec. 205): This section 
would increase the amount which may be 
borrowed by a graduate student from $1,000 
per year to $2,500 per year, and from a total 
of $5,000 to a total of 810,000. 

This section inserts a new clause which 
provides that repayment of any loan may be 
deferred by a loaning institution for a period 
of not to exceed 3 years during which the 
borrower is a part-time student in an institu- 
tion of higher education. 

This section also extends the loan for- 
giveness provisions to teachers in private 
elementary and secondary schools, to teach- 
ers in institutions of higher education, to 
social workers, and to counselors, registered 
nurses, teachers, and social workers working 
on antipoverty programs under the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964. 

Coordination of student loan programs 
(sec. 207): Among other things this section 
would provide in subsection (e) that an in- 
stitution of higher education may not par- 
ticipate in the National Defense Education 
Act student loan program after June 30, 1965, 
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if at the same time the institution is partici- 
pating in any other student loan program 
under HEW. 


TITLE I1J—AMENDMENTS OF TITLE Hr 

Appropriation authorized (sec. 301): This 
section continues or extends the p 
of grants for the acquisition of certain spe- 
cialized equipment and for the program of 
grants for State supervisory services and ad- 
ministration. This section broadens the 
equipment program to allow for the acquisi- 
tion of equipment for the teaching of Eng- 
lish, history, and geography. 

This section would increase the present 
minimum allotment to States for super- 
visory service and administration from $20,- 
000 to $50,000. 

TITLE IV-—FELLOWSHIPS 

Number of fellowships (sec. 401): The 
number of fellowships would be increased 
from the present 1,500 for fiscal year 1965 
to 5,000 for fiscal 1965, 7,500 for fiscal 1966, 
and 10,000 for fiscal 1967. The existing re- 
quirement that an institution give prefer- 
ence to those desiring to teach is deleted. 
The additional fellows would also be entitled 
to the present $2,000 stipend and depend- 
ency allowance for each fellowship holder. 
TITLE V—GUIDANCE, COUNSELING, AND TESTING: 

IDENTIFICATION AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF ABLE 

STUDENTS 

Appropriations authorized (sec. 601): This 
section would increase the authorization 
from $17,500,000 for fiscal 1965 to $25 mil- 
lion for fiscal 1965, $25,500,000 for fiscal 1966, 
and $32,500,000 for fiscal 1967. Section 503 
extends testing to private schools. 

TITLE VI—LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 

This title is also extended 2 years and 
section 603 would increase authorizations 
from $8 million for fiscal 1965 to $13 million 
for fiscal 1965, $14 million for fiscal 1966, 
and $16 million for fiscal 1967. 

TITLE VII—UTILIZATION OF TELEVISION, RADIO, 
MOTION PICTURES, AND RELATED MEDIA FOR 
EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES 
This title is extended for an additional 2 

years. 

TITLE VIXI—MISCELLANEOUS 

This title requires the keeping of addi- 
tional records and extends the statistical 
services program for an additional 2 years, 

TITLE IX—ADDITIONAL TITLES 

Title XI—Institutes (sec. 1101): $35 mil- 
lion would be authorized for the operation 
of institutes for advanced study to improve 
the qualifications of teachers preparing 
themselves as counseling and guidance per- 
sonnel; preparing themselves to teach history, 
geography, modern foreign languages, Eng- 
lish, or of a disadvantaged youth; preparing 
to be librarians. 

Each individual who attends such insti- 
tutes shall be entitled to a stipend of $75 
per week for the period of his attendance 
and $15 per week for each dependent for the 
same period. 

Title XII— Capitol Page School: (Deleted 
by amendment.) 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 11904) to 
amend and extend the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly, the House resolved itselt 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 11904, with 
Mr. BoLLING in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
need. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill which we bring 
to the floor today calls for a 2-year 
extension of the National Defense Ed- 
ucation Act originally sponsored by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ELLIOTT]. 
The legislation that was originally en- 
acted and the legislation that we bring 
to you now does not satisfy everyone. 
It does provide more than some people 
want and perhaps it provides less than 
what other people might like. 

However, in making these recommen- 
dations I think we are bringing a good 
bill to the floor and one that will 
strengthen education. Neither the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. ELLIOTT], nor 
those who are on the committee now be- 
lieve that spending money just at ran- 
dom on education will accomplish our 
purposes. What we are trying to ac- 
complish is to insure that any money we 
invest in education will, first of all, im- 
prove the quality of education, and sec- 
ond, will increase the educational oppor- 
tunities for individuals. 

Today, as I said, we bring to the 
House legislation that we believe is di- 
rected toward those goals. It is a 2- 
year extension with certain amendments. 
Certainly there will be other amendments 
that will be offered from the floor. Some 
of us on the committee have already dis- 
cussed these amendments. A few of them 
we think are in order. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brown] has already 
mentioned the Capitol Page School, 
which is in title XII. 

May I say to my colleagues I am one 
of those who feels it is incumbent upon 
this House to do something about the 
education and the general welfare of 
congressional pages. We have 80 pages 
in the House, in the Senate, and in the 
Supreme Court. 

I do not know whether most of the 
Members realize we are paying these 
pages at the rate of $5,000 a year. We 
are hiring some pages who are only 14, 
15, and 16 years old. We do not pro- 
vide any responsible home for them. 
Their school is in the attic at the Library 
of Congress, where they meet at 
6 o’clock in the morning. Our commit- 
tee went over and visited the school, and 
I must say they are receiving a good edu- 
cation through the District of Columbia 
schools. We stayed until well after 
9 o’clock, and found that for breakfast 
many of the pages only have a coke. 
All of you have watched them eat lunch 
in the cloakrooms. We visited them in 
the boardinghouses in which they live. 
Do you realize they have absolutely no 
supervision after school and working 
hours? I say to you in all seriousness 
that some change should be made and 
must be made as we are responsible for 
the 14-year-old youngsters that we bring 
from towns of 1,000 population and turn 
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loose in a city of 2 million, without any 
supervision and with over $400 a month 
to spend. This is more than many 
adults make in a city where we refuse 
to set a minimum wage law. Grown 
men and women in Washington earn 
$40 and $45 a week. What does it do 
to a young teenager to suddenly have a 
salary of $400 a month when he is still 
in high school? Is this a situation we 
want to leave unchanged? However, I 
have been persuaded to offer an amend- 
ment to delete title XII and have intro- 
duced a resolution as of yesterday which 
would call for the appointment of a spe- 
cial committee to study this problem: the 
salaries of pages, their residences, their 
education, and so on; and I hope that 
this Congress before many months will 
take some action on a situation that I 
think is very, very serious. 

May I say also, Mr. Chairman, that at 
the proper time an amendment will be 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, who has had jurisdiction over the 
Federal impacted areas legislation. The 
Committee on Rules has made it germane 
to offer a 1-year extension of the Federal 
impact legislation with a special study. 

Let me turn to the provisions of H.R. 
11904. Title II and title XI in my judg- 
ment are the most important parts of 
the bill. Since the act was first enacted 
in 1958 there have been over 680,000 
loans which have been made to needy 
students, students who might not oth- 
erwise have had the opportunity to at- 
tend college. May I say to my col- 
leagues that the rate of repayment by 
the students who borrowed under the 
program has been five times as fast as 
the law requires; I repeat, five times as 
fast; and out of all of the loans that have 
been made we are advised there has been 
only one loan that has been written off 
as a bad risk. I think that this is a 
record of which this Congress can indeed 
be proud. 

In H.R. 11904 we provide an increase 
in the total amount of money available 
for student loans because of the rapidly 
increasing enrollment in our colleges 
and universities, and also because of the 
increasing cost of education. We re- 
tained the $1,000 maximum amount for 
a student in the undergraduate years, 
and we say that at the graduate level a 
student can borrow up to $2,500 per year. 

We remove the ceiling on the amount 
any college and university may receive 
for their loan fund. I am sure that 
many of you have had your college presi- 
dents and administrators write to you 
about this and say they are not able to 
secure enough funds to provide the loans 
5 all of the applicants in their institu- 
tions. 

H.R. 11904 also expands the forgive- 
ness feature in the act. The original 
legislation provided that any student 
borrower who goes into teaching in the 
public elementary or secondary schools 
may have up to 50 percent of his or her 
loan forgiven at the rate of 10 percent a 
year. 

There were many of us on the com- 
mittee who felt there was a great in- 
equity in extending this feature to only 
those who went into teaching in the 
public schools. The committee is mak- 
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ing the recommendation in this bill 
that the forgiveness feature be extended 
to all teachers at the elementary, sec- 
ondary, and college levels. 

The bill also provides that the forgive- 
ness feature be extended to social work- 
ers in private and public agencies, and 
to certain individuals who are working in 
the antipoverty program. 

This would be limited to nurses, teach- 
ers, social workers, and counselors work- 
ing on the antipoverty programs. How- 
ever, I understand there is going to be 
an amendment at this particular point. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I am glad 
to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Would the limi- 
tation for these additional categories who 
will be given this forgiveness be limited 
to 50 percent of the loan? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Les, it would 
be limited to a total of 50 percent at the 
rate of 10 percent a year. 

Mr. WAGGONNER, I thank the gen- 
tlewoman. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. The reason 
that this provision was put in the bill 
in the first instance is that some of us 
felt that individuals who go into these 
hard core areas and work in the slums 
should be given some kind of recogni- 
tion. If it were within my power, I would 
pay them a bonus of $5,000 a year. That 
is what we do for people in our foreign 
service when we give career officers ad- 
ditional money for serving in hardship 
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Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I am glad 
to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like first of all to pay a word of tribute 
to the gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. 
GREEN] now addressing us in the well of 
the House. She has insisted throughout 
our deliberations on this bill that we 
proceed in a completely bipartisan way. 
She has been very considerate of the 
minority side and the suggestions that 
have been made by the minority side ac- 
tually have been given as much con- 
sideration as suggestions coming from 
the majority side. We did have some 
very serious differences of opinion when 
the bill emerged from the committee, but 
we have, I think, now resolved those dif- 
ferences of opinion. These amend- 
ments that will be offered, I think, are of 
critical importance from the viewpoint 
of the minority side. We feel the de- 
fense education act originally was set 
up to give certain priorities and to help 
in areas where there was a national need. 
We were concerned about the breadth 
of some of these amendments in opening 
this legislation up to conversion possibly 
into a general aid to education bill. The 
gentlewoman referred to the matter of 
loan forgiveness and this is the particu- 
lar comment I want to make. This is 
something that concerned us a great deal. 
I am one who feels that we can perhaps 
extend the assistance to these students 
who urgently need help and who would 
otherwise not go to college. There is a 
need formula today for loans to college 
students, but the need formula is per- 
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haps the most generous and the most 
liberal that we have written in on any 
piece of Federal legislation. It seems to 
me, if we are going to forgive loans, we 
must recognize this, that this is a form 
of scholarship. There are ways that 
forgiveness can be used to help those 
who have a very urgent need rather than 
to continue the forgiveness in ways that 
distort our educational picture in this 
country. That is my concern with ref- 
erence to the foregiveness procedure. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I thank the 
gentleman from New York for his kind 
comments—and while I do not entirely 
agree with his comments, I believe I do 
understand his position. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say I have been 
extremely happy that over the years 
this subcommittee has worked on a truly 
bipartisan basis. I certainly want to 
pay high tribute to my colleagues on the 
Democratic side of the aisle, the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Brapemas], the 
gentleman from California [Mr. ROOSE- 
veLT], the gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. Srcxies], and the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. GIBBONS]. 

This bill comes out as the result of 
the combined effort of all of the members 
of the committee. 

Equally important have been the con- 
tributions made by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Quire] who has worked 
very, very hard during the years to im- 
prove education, and the contributions 
made by the very able and persuasive 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GOODELL] and by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is desirable— 
if possible—to work something out on a 
bipartisan basis. We think we are 
bringing a good bill for the consideration 
of the House; a bill that greatly 
strengthens the present act and a bill 
that will help education. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Iam glad to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
as the gentlewoman knows, all during 
the years I have had a proposal to permit 
students to repay at the rate of 5 per- 
cent of their net taxable income in lieu 
of the rigid provisions of this bill. For 
the same reasons that the gentlewoman 
says, we need foregiveness for certain 
categories of students. It seems to me 
it is more equitable to permit those who 
go into lower paid jobs to repay at a 
more reasonable rate. Was this matter 
considered? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I would say 
to the gentleman from Iowa, as a former 
member of the Committee on Education 
and Labor, that the proposal was con- 
sidered very carefully, as well as some 
of the other proposals made by other of 
our colleagues in the House. The gen- 
tleman from Minnesota had a proposal. 
We also considered the so-called Ribicoff 
amendment. 

It was the judgment of the committee 
that a continuation of this loan program 
was the most realistic approach and 
would provide help to those who need it 
most. 
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Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
apg gentlewoman yield for a ques- 

on 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana, 

Mr. WAGGONNER. If I may refer 
back to title II for a moment, I should 
like to ask a question with respect to 
the removal of the $800,000 limitation of 
money available to any one institution. 
The amendments proposed by this par- 
ticular piece of legislation would remove 
the $800,000 limitation which the 1963 
act placed upon title II as to money 
available to these institutions. 

I note from the report that seven in- 
stitutions—I observe they are all larger 
institutions of higher education—re- 
quested money in excess of $800,000, and 
it is recommended now that the limita- 
tion be removed. 

It occurs to me there is a very distinct 
possibility that some of the larger insti- 
tutions could, upon the removal of this 
ceiling, get the lion’s share of the money 
and some of the smaller institutions 
might suffer as the result of the removal 
of the ceiling. Smaller institutions must 
be protected. 

Could the gentlewoman tell the com- 
mittee what precautionary measures will 
be taken to administer this program so 
that it will be equitable and the smaller 
institutions will not suffer as a result of 
the ceiling being removed? How will 
the funds be distributed? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I can fully 
understand the concern of the gentleman 
from Louisiana. If it were a grant pro- 
gram I would share his concern deeply. 
However, this is a loan program. 

Also, there is a matching feature. 
The individual college must put up 10 
percent of the money. So I do not be- 
lieve any college will ask for more funds 
than actually needed for the applications 
which have been received from the stu- 
dents. 

The small universities are protected. 
We have tried to make the amount of 
loan money sufficiently large so that 
loans will be available for all needy stu- 
dents whether they be in small universi- 
ties or very large universities. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. The gentlewom- 
an understands that I wish to be doubly 
sure that the allocations of money under 
this title, with the removal of the ceiling, 
will not be a contributing factor to the 
overall enrollment or growth of an insti- 
tution. It must not be a matter of first 
come, first served. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. You can be 
assured that this will not be the case. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I thank the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I should like to inter- 
ject, for whatever it might be worth so 
far as the gentleman from Louisiana is 
concerned, that from the very beginning, 
in 1958, I was a staunch advocate of a 
ceiling to protect small colleges and uni- 
versities. I believe that, as the program 
started and has progressed, perhaps the 
ceiling has served its purpose. I have 
been one of those who has been reluctant 
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to increase the ceiling, but as it has been 
inereased I have become convinced it has 
not worked to the disadvantage of the 
smaller colleges and universities. 

I believe, since this is a loan program 
and since we do have a history of admin- 
istration which does protect the small 
colleges and universities, that we have 
probably reached the point now when 
the ceiling can be removed without great 
concern. I support that particular 
amendment. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
gentlewoman is to be commended for 
the work which she and her colleagues on 
her subcommittee have done. All of 
them, I believe, on both sides, have done 
an outstanding job. 

As the gentlewoman knows, I have a 
deep and long-time interest not only in 
education but also in this particular 
legislation. I believe that the bill as 
reported to the House is a splendid one. 
There are only one or two major differ- 
ences from the bill passed by the other 
body, which also is a good bill. 

I am particularly glad that we have 
recognized, in this House legislation, the 
need to expand in title III the subject 
areas. I have felt for a long time that 
there was too much emphasis on mathe- 
matics, science, and modern foreign lan- 
guages. We have added history, English, 
and geography, and increased the au- 
thorization. This is only one of a num- 
ber of very constructive amendments 
or suggestions which the subcommittee 
recommended and the full committee 
approved. 

I hope we will be able to stick very 
closely to the gentlewoman’s bill as it is 
reported out of the committee. Once 
again I want to thank her for her efforts 
on behalf of this legislation, 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I thank the 
gentleman from New Jersey, whose de- 
votion to quality education is well 
known. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take 
up all of the hour on this side, but I 
will be very glad to yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. DOWNING]. 

Mr. DOWNING. I thank the gentle- 
woman very much. 

Did I understand her to say that an 
amendment would be offered which 
would extend the impact aid portion for 
a year? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DOWNING. I wonder if any con- 
sideration could be given to extending 
it for a period of 2 years. I make that 
request in the light of the difficulty which 
the school districts have of preparing 
a budget in advance and not knowing 
whether these funds will be available. 
It is a Herculean task for them. They 
are in a period of indecision. If it could 
be extended for a period of 2 years while 
the study is going on, it would make it 
much easier for them. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I will be glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, 
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Mr. ROOSEVELT. May I say to my 
good friend I am, of course, in sympathy 
with the desire to keep these laws in 
operation, but I probably think he does 
not realize as it is presently operated it 
excludes a number of areas, including, 
for instance, my city of Los Angeles and 
many other big cities throughout the 
country, from any possibility of being 
included in the application of the law. 
We had hoped we might be able to do 
something about it this year, but it seems 
impossible to do so in the length of time 
left. So we would hope the gentleman 
would accept a 1-year extension in order 
that we may bring it back early next year 
and then go further into working out a 
further extension. We are whole- 
heartedly in favor of the measures pres- 
ently in existence. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. May I also 
say to the gentleman from Virginia, that 
it is my understanding that only a 1-year 
extension will be offered under the rule 
given by the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I will be 
glad to yield to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tlewoman and also want to compliment 
the committee and join in support of 
this very fine bill. Just as the gentleman 
from Virginia has stated, I haye been 
concerned about the information that 
only a 1-year extension was to be asked. 
It has been my position and hope, too, 
that we could have a 2-year extension. 
Is the gentlewoman telling us the Rules 
Committee forbade the offering of an 
amendment for 2 years? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. No. The 
rule would make possible an extension 
of the Federal impact legislation. May 
I say to all of those who are concerned 
about the Federal impact that the pres- 
ent law does not expire until June 1965, 
and a 1-year extension extends the laws 
until June 1966. The chairman of the 
subcommittee that has jurisdiction over 
the Federal impact legislation has as- 
sured me that he will give Public Laws 
815 and 874 his immediate attention next 
January. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tlewoman for that assurance. Both of 
these aid programs are good programs 
that should be extended for at least 2 
years. 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield for one further 
question? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Les. 

Mr. DOWNING. I understand the 
Senate bill carries a 2-year extension 
on impact aid. I cannot help but be- 
lieve 2 years is a much more reasonable 
time, and I would be hopeful, although 
I do not want to substitute the Senate 
bill, that in conference it could be agreed 
to for a 2-year period. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Certainly it 
can be debated in conference. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. I would like to add my re- 
marks to those of the gentleman from 
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Michigan [Mr: GRIFFIN] with regard 
to taking the ceiling off the loan provi- 
sion, because the University of Minne- 
sota was up against the loan limit and 
it is unable to make the number of loans 
it deems necessary. Of course, with the 
interest in loans and expanding enroll- 
ment in universities, and the number of 
young people without adequate funds to 
go to college, this will affect other in- 
stitutions. While I do have the floor I 
would like to commend the gentlewoman 
for the good work she has done in refer- 
ence to education legislation and par- 
ticularly on this bill and thank her for 
our ability to work on the legislation 
with her. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. I think when we are 
discussing loan forgiveness, we ought to 
make it clear it is not the university that 
benefits and it is not the university that 
is penalized if they become ineligible. 
It is the students who are going to re- 
ceive these loans. 

Here we had a ceiling that prevented 
enough money going to a large univer- 
sity. There were many students, many 
of them most in need, who were deprived 
of the student loans under this program. 
I think the basic reason for putting the 
limitation in originally was that we 
found it a little difficult to estimate just 
how many loans there would be, and we 
wanted to be sure that the small col- 
leges were taken care of while we devel- 
oped the program and then estimate the 
needs on a year-to-year basis. 

Now we have developed this to a point 
where we know we have enough money 
in here to take care of all loans. Under 
those circumstances it is very unfair to 
deprive the students in any large uni- 
versity of the opportunity to participate 
in the program. 

Mrs, GREEN of Oregon. Mr, Chair- 
man, let me turn to one other point if 
I may. There is another provision in 
title II of H.R, 11904. It is an attempt 
by the committee to bring about a co- 
ordination of the student loan programs. 
Prior to 1958 when the National Defense 
Education Act was passed there was no 
federally sponsored student loan pro- 
gram. Since that time and in addition 
to the National Defense Education Act 
a student loan program for students in 
the health professions has been enacted, 
and a couple of weeks ago the Congress 
passed a student loan program for 
nurses, 

In one of the committees of the House 
there is now a bill which would set up a 
special student loan program for veter- 
inarians. I can see the possibility of a 
great proliferation of student loan pro- 
grams. I do not want to suggest any- 
thing to the people from the Department 
of Agriculture, but there is a possibility 
soon that we will have a separate student 
loan program for those who are study- 
ing in the land-grant colleges. Or there 
might be another student loan program 
for lawyers. In my judgment and in the 
judgment of the subcommittee this is 
not good legislation. 
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We had hoped that we would be able 
to bring under one head, one depart- 
ment agency here in Washington the au- 
thority to administer all student loan 
programs and cut down on the bureauc- 
racy and administrative costs. We suc- 
ceeded in putting a provision in the bill 
so that the college or university had to 
elect, had to choose which student loan 
program they were going to participate 
in. We further provided that if they 
chose to set up a student loan program 
under some other act, then they would 
not be eligible for loans under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. 

We did this in order to relieve the col- 
lege of expensive administrative costs. 
Three federally sponsored student loan 
programs with three different sets of 
bookkeeping makes no sense tome. This 
change in this bill was put in for this 
purpose and this purpose only, not to try 
to step over into the jurisdiction of any 
other committee, but to bring about co- 
ordination and more efficient and eco- 
nomical administration of student loan 
programs. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. At this 
point, I am very glad to yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Arkansas, 
the Chairman of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, first let 
me say that I want to join other Mem- 
bers in complimenting the gentlewoman 
from Oregon for her very wonderful work 
in the field of education and in the pro- 
gram. which she and her great committee 
have brought to this Congress. I ap- 
preciate the comments that the lady has 
just made with reference to title II of 
the program. I am well aware of the 
position which the lady has heretofore 
expressed, as she has just again ex- 
pressed it today, on these programs, in 
2 of the conferences that we have 
held. 

Of course, you are aware of the con- 
cern that we have had in our own com- 
mittee of the kind of program we need to 
meet the health needs of this country. 
The administration recommended and 
legislation was sent to the Congress and 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, which was H.R. 
12, in this Congress, which became law 
on September 24, 1963. That is com- 
monly referred to as the Professional 
Health Education Act. 

That bill has become law. This is the 
first year in which there has been an 
administration program. Therefore, it 
really has not had an opportunity to 
work to the fullest extent. 

Recently the administration sent up 
a nurses’ training program, and at the 
request of the administration I intro- 
duced the bill. Hearings were held and 
the subcommittee which was assigned 
this particular matter went thoroughly 
into the program and worked out a bill 
and reported a clean bill H.R. 11214. 
That bill has passed this House. It has 
gone to the Senate. The Senate has 
passed the bill virtually as it was when 
the House passed it. That is now pend- 
ing for final determination. 

Since then the bill referred to, which 
is before us, has been reported and it pro- 
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vides, first, in title I, the section referring 
to the school of nursing, under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act additional 
definitions. 

In addition thereto, in title II, there is 
provided the proposed coordination, so- 
called, under section 207 (a). 

As a result of this action I would point 
out that the American Dental Associa- 
tion and others who have been greatly 
concerned with the program and who 
have worked on the Health Professions 
Educational Assistance Act over a long 
period of time have expressed their grave 
concern that the provision referred to, 
particularly 207 in title II, virtually re- 
peals the Health Professions Educational 
Assistance Act. 

Now we have gone into the matter and 
I am inclined to think that that would be 
the result. 

In addition thereto the American 
Nurses’ Association has advised the Con- 
gress of its great concern as to what 
would be done to the program on which 
they have worked and which the com- 
mittee reported and which has already 
been passed in the House and has gone 
to the Senate. Now that bill has been 
passed by the Senate and is virtually 
worked out. They likewise expressed 
grave concern as to what this provision 
would do. 

Our committee has considered the 
matter in view of these claims and we 
feel that there would be quite an inter- 
ference. 

I know the purpose which the gentle- 
woman from Oregon has just stated. I 
know how the gentlewoman feels about 
it. On the other hand we have, as the 
bills were reported, the purpose of study- 
ing the health needs of the Nation. We 
feel that these programs should be ad- 
ministered by the people in the Depart- 
ment of Health—the Public Health 
Service—and not become a part of the 
educational program administered by the 
Department of Education. 

Therefore, our committee is gravely 
concerned about these provisions. 

It is our hope that after reconsidera- 
tion of this matter the committee of 
which the gentlewoman from Oregon is 
a member and the subcommittee of 
which she is chairman will permit us to 
strike particularly the provision re- 
ferring to the coordination about which 
there has been so much objection and 
then have a modification of the defini- 
tion, in line with the Diploma School of 
Nursing and, thereby, at least try to 
avoid this conflict which has developed. 

Mr, DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. ° I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, with the 
gentlewoman’s permission, I would like 
to suggest to the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Harris], if it is so important 
and essential that we delete the so-called 
splinter aid loan bills that have been 
passed and taken away from National 
Defense Education Act which was au- 
thorized to make loans to medical, nurs- 
ing, veterinarian and any other college 
or university students, then would it not 
be proper that we delete some of those 
acts that refer to students who are 
studying medicine and nursing so that 
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the balance of the students in the coun- 
try interested in these particular pro- 
fessions might receive the benefit of the 
National Defense Education Act fund? 

As the matter now stands, there is a 
possibility of duplication, not in the ad- 
ministration of the act, but in the ap- 
plication for the loans by the students 
themselves and the colleges and the 
teachers. 

Now, in our proposed act which is 
pending before the House today, we are 
going to eliminate that. Does the gen- 
tleman agree with that? 

Mr. HARRIS. First, Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Yes, I yield 
to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. First, let me say that 
there is nothing in the Health Professions 
Educational Assistance Act which refers 
to veterinarians. 

There has been in this case. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. . Let me finish. 

Mr, DENT. There is nothing in here 
to cover the veterinarians, and I want 
to make sure it does not encroach upon 
the funds. 

Mr. HARRIS. Iam not speaking from 
the standpoint of the veterinarian prob- 
lem because we have not contended that 
is a problem in connection with what 
we are bringing up here. We provide 
in the Professional Assistance Education 
Act that no student who has attended 
such a school shall receive a loan from a 
loan fund established under section 204 
of the National Defense Act of 1958 as 
amended. 

I will say further that we also pro- 
vide a nonduplication provision in the 
nurses’ program. You will have in that 
program the same provision so there 
cannot be any duplication. We did that 
purposely because we did not want this 
program to interfere with what the great 
committee has done with reference to 
the National Defense Education Act. 

Mr. DENT. Are the loans being re- 
stricted to the premedical and colleges 
before they go into graduate schools? 

Mr. HARRIS. The nurses’ program 
has to do with undergraduate schools, 
too. The National Defense Education 
Act does not participate in loans to stu- 
dents in hospital schools. That is the 
reason we are suggesting that that pro- 
vision or that definition be stricken. 

Mr. DENT. Let us not misunderstand 
each other. I have supported both pieces 
of legislation. 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes, I know the gentle- 
man has. 

Mr. DENT. I want to make sure in 
this National Defense Education Act 
legislation we will be able to restrict the 
schools from getting the sums of money 
allocated to them on a percentage for- 
mula which includes in the number of 
students counted in the formula those 
who are studying medicine, those who are 
studying nursing. I do not want to take 
anything from the act that has been 
passed. But let us reserve the money of 
the National Defense Education Act, 
mince you have an appropriation for your 
part. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is the reason I 
suggest the deletion of the paragraph 
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defining diploma schools of nursing and 
section 207 of title II. If that were done, 
what the gentleman has suggested would 
be accomplished. 

Mr. DENT. No, I do not think so. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, let me say first of all I believe very 
strongly in the section of H.R. 11904 
providing for the coordination of the 
Student loan programs. I think it is 
good legislation. 

On the other hand, I do not want to 
enter into any bitter jurisdictional dis- 
pute and at a later time if the gentleman 
from Arkansas offers such an amend- 
ment, I personally would be inclined to 
support that amendment. However, I 
cannot speak for the other members of 
the subcommittee. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the gentlewom- 
an, and at an appropriate time I will of- 
fer such an amendment. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I will see 
that the gentleman gets the time. 

May I go through the remaining pro- 
vision of the bill very briefly. Title III 
has been discussed by the gentleman 
from New Jersey. Let me emphasize 
that we would like to extend the provi- 
sions to include English. I will offer an 
amendment later on that precisely de- 
fine the types of equipment that may be 
purchased under title III. We are par- 
ticularly concerned about remedial read- 
ing. We are also concerned that this 
program should allow for the acquisition 
of maps and globes. I will offer that 
amendment at a later time. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to the 
gentleman ‘from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. If I understand the 
gentlewoman correctly, the program will 
be expanded to include remedial read- 
ing and English, but the other subjects 
will be omitted? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. A part of the 
amendment will expand the title III pro- 
gram to include English when it is taught 
as a secondary language. In New York 
City we have many Spanish-speaking 
people and also in the Southwest; under 
the terms of the amendment, equipment 
could be purchased for the teaching of 
English to children from these families, 
The amendment will also expand title III 
to include reading, especially remedial 
reading, and allow for the acquisition of 
maps and globes. 

Mr. PERKINS. The gentlewoman will 
agree with me that a considerable num- 
ber of youngsters drop out of school be- 
cause they are unable to read; get off to 
a poor start. If we can remedy this situ- 
ation by providing remedial reading, 
special reading classes, and special equip- 
ment, we will go a long way toward 
solving the dropout problem. 

I want to commend the gentlewoman 
for including English and remedial read- 
ing. I think if we have to concede any- 
where we should not concede on English 
and remedial reading. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I thank the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Briefly, if I may continue without 
yielding, so that other members of the 
subcommittee may have a chance to 
speak, in title IV the graduate fellow- 
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ship program is expanded. The Office of 
Education asked for authority to award 
10,000 fellowships in fiscal year 1965. 
The committee has recommended the in- 
creases be gradual, 5,000 in 1965, 7,500 in 
1966, and 10,000 in 1967. 

Under title V of the act, guidance, 
counseling, and testing programs in sec- 
ondary schools and in the seventh and 
eighth grades of elementary school are 
supported. The committee is recom- 
mending that the guidance, counseling, 
and testing program be extended to the 
elementary schools. 

Many of us feel that it is essential 
that guidance and counseling services be 
available at the second-, third-, and 
fourth-grade level. 

In title VI of the bill, the authoriza- 
tion of appropriations for foreign-lan- 
guage development programs is in- 
creased in order to provide a more satis- 
factory level of support for the language 
and areas centers. 

If I may skip the titles containing 
minor amendments, I would like to dis- 
cuss title XI, the institutes program. 
In my judgment, the institutes program 
has contributed more to education than 
any other program under the act, Un- 
der H.R, 11904 institutes will be provided 
for school librarians, for teachers of 
disadvantaged youths, who are working 
in the slum areas, and institutes for 
teachers of history, geography, and Eng- 
lish. The statistics show that only 
one-fifth of the elementary teachers in 
this country have college degrees. In 
addition to that, we have a tremendous 
explosion of knowledge, demanding con- 
tinued study and education. This is 
why we are providing an expansion of 
the institute programs. We also expand 
the institute program for guidance and 
counseling personnel to allow teachers 
at all grade levels in the elementary 
school to attend the institutes. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to commend the distinguished gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. LANDRUM], for 
his continued interest, support, and work 
on the amendments providing for train- 
ing institutes. During our consideration 
of the Economic Opportunity Act, spon- 
sored by this very devoted and able 
statesman, the need for training oppor- 
tunities for personnel working in the 
slum areas was cited over and over. In 
recognition of this need, and in response 
to the well-documented statistics show- 
ing critical shortages of qualified and 
trained personnel, the gentleman from 
Georgia has given his complete and total 
support to the proposed title XI, espe- 
cially those provisions authorizing sup- 
port for the establishment of institutes 
for guidance and counseling personnel, 
teachers of reading, and librarians. He 
has been a most eloquent spokesman, 
especially for the librarians of this 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the mem- 
bers of this Committee will support the 
recommendations of the subcommittee. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. HARDY. I am glad to have the 
opportunity to hear the gentlewoman’s 
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discussion of the various parts of this 
bill. There is, however, one question 
that I would like to get the gentlewoman 
to help me understand with respect to 
the provision for the forgiveness of 50 
percent of the loans to teachers. The 
bill includes the teaching in public or 
other nonprivate elementary schools. 
Would that make possible the situation 
that has developed as the result of the 
Supreme Court’s outlawing prayers in 
school? 

I wonder if this giving forgiveness of 
50 percent to a teacher would be given to 
one who might teach a particular dogma, 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. The commit- 
tee has provided that forgiveness be ex- 
tended to all teachers regardless of 
where they are teaching. They may go 
to a private school, then go over to a 
public school for a year, and come back 
to the private school. The forgiveness 
feature would apply to any person who 
has obtained a loan and is in an 
elementary or secondary school or in a 
college or university. 

Mr. HARDY. So then that would ap- 
ply even though a teacher might be 
teaching a particular creed? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I am sure 
the gentleman would not suggest that the 
Federal Government’s responsibility is to 
go into the control of curriculums. Not 
only the public schools but the private 
schools would have every justification in 
the world if we tried to limit forgiveness 
and say if you teach a particular subject 
you are not going to have your loan for- 
given. This I think would be highly un- 
desirable. 

Mr. HARDY. I do not want to get 
into the element of curriculum. How- 
ever, if we are not even permitted to 
have prayer in the public schools, I find 
it a little difficult to fight forgiveness of 
a loan to a teacher who is using her time 
to teach a particular creed. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. We are 
determined to avoid any Federal control 
of the subject matter in the curriculum 
or any control of school personnel. 

Mr. HARDY. Even if they teach a 
particular religion. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. POWELL] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I come 
before you this afternoon to present one 
of the most well-known education bills. 
It is known by you because its record of 
achievements has been noteworthy. 
Since its original passage in 1958, the 
National Defense Education Act has pro- 
vided financial assistance to many able 
college students through the student 
loan fund and by means of other titles 
many State and local governments have 
been helped to strengthen their educa- 
tional programs. 

The student loan program—title II of 
the National Defense Education Act— 
has made a concrete attack on the na- 
tional waste of talent. A recent survey 
of the borrowers under this program in- 
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dicated that 9 out of 10 depended on 
the availability of these loans to enter 
or continue in college. More than 680,- 
000 students have borrowed approxi- 
mately $325 million during the first 5 
years of the program. Almost 325,000 
loans have been made to students pre- 
paring to teach in the elementary or 
secondary schools. Approximately two- 
thirds of the loans have gone to prospec- 
tive teachers or to students possessing 
superior academic ability or preparation 
in science, mathematics, engineering, or 
modern foreign languages. The number 
of institutions taking part in the pro- 
gram has risen steadily until in 1962 it 
included three-fourths of the colleges 
and universities in the Nation. 

Recognizing the achievements of the 
past and the growing demands of the 
present and future, the bill before us 
would extend and expand these oppor- 
tunities by 2 additional years, ease the 
administrative burden of the institutions 
of higher education and continue to as- 
sist in providing trained and qualified 
manpower in areas which are of critical 
importance to the Nation. 

The maximum Federal capital contri- 
bution under present law is established 
at $800,000 to any one institution of 
higher education for any fiscal year. 
This limitation would be eliminated. 

There are seven large universities 
which requested more loan funds than 
the law provides. The denial of these 
funds has had the effect of denying loans 
to nearly 4,000 needy and capable stu- 
dents. The removal of the $800,000 limi- 
tation will make sufficient funds avail- 
able to meet the financial needs of stu- 
dents in the large universities and thus 
eliminate discrimination against such 
students attending these institutions. 
The committee is assured that the Of- 
fice of Education in administering this 
section of the loan program will take 
steps to insure that the adoption of the 
amendment will in no way harm students 
in smaller colleges, since sufficient funds 
have been authorized to meet all reason- 
able requests. 

The amended act, while preserving the 
consideration extended under the pres- 
ent law to students who intend to teach, 
would authorize institutions to give spe- 
cial consideration in making loans to 
“other students with a superior academic 
background” rather than only to “stu- 
dents whose academic background indi- 
cates a superior capacity or preparation 
in science, mathematics, engineering, or 
a modern foreign language.” This 
broadening of the act is in consonance 
with changes proposed in titles ITT and 
VI, of the National Defense Education 
Act, and reflects the belief that the Na- 
tion should offer a greater opportunity 
for the development of the potential 
abilities of its talented young human re- 
sources. 

This bill would authorize a higher 
maximum annual loan of $2,500 to any 
graduate or professional student and a 
maximum aggregate of loans for all years 
to the graduate student is established at 
$10,000. Undergraduate student loans 
would remain at their present maximum 
of $1,000 per year and the aggregate of 
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such loans for all years is retained at up 
to $5,000. 

In making these changes it was rec- 
ognized that students at graduate and 
professional schools are older and in 
many cases they are married and have 
children. These students are usually in- 
dependent of their parents who may 
have retired or who may be nearing re- 
tirement and therefore unable to pro- 
vide financial assistance. The increase 
in the amount a graduate student may 
borrow should also encourage and make 
it financially possible for teachers to en- 
roll for full-time study toward advanced 
degrees. 

Under the existing act up to 50 per- 
cent of a student loan may be forgiven 
at the rate of 10 percent per year for 
each year in which the borrower is a 
full-time teacher in a public elemen- 
tary or secondary school. Some 16,800 
borrowers, now public school teachers, 
have applied for partial forgiveness of 
their loans. However, many student bor- 
rowers who enter teaching after grad- 
uation cannot qualify for the loan for- 
giveness because they teach in colleges 
or private schools. The provisions of 
H.R. 11904 correct this inequity by ex- 
tending the forgiveness feature to teach- 
ers in private schools and to teachers in 
institutions of higher education. 

But the financial obstacle has been 
only one dimension of the problem of 
wasted talent. Many students deserv- 
ing higher education remained unaware 
of their own abilities and potentialities 
and of the educational and occupational 
or professional opportunities open to 
them, and either did not continue their 
education beyond high school or did not 
even finish school. Such wastage is es- 
pecially costly among talented students 
and our Nation call ill afford such a loss 
in manpower. The expanded guidance, 
counseling, and testing program now 
furnished under title V of the act have 
made possible a great increase in the 
total number of school counselors and 
have placed a new emphasis on the 
identification and encouragement of tal- 
ent. However, students must be identi- 
fied earlier in their lives and guidance 
must continue longer in their academic 
experience. Hence H.R. 11904 has pro- 
vided for an expansion of the testing 
programs to all grades of elementary ed- 
ucation and to junior colleges and tech- 
nical institutes and an expansion of the 
guidance and counseling programs to the 
public elemetary schools and junior col- 
leges. 

The extension of the program to the 
elementary schools will permit an early 
identification of young students who have 
varying abilities and needs. This will in 
turn encourage the development of ade- 
quate programing to challenge the gifted 
and correct difficulties found among 
those needing special help. The exten- 
sion of the program will prove to be a 
valuable asset in this country’s attack 
on the causes of poverty and in programs 
to prevent and control juvenile delin- 
quency. 

The special institutes provided in title 
V of the act would be greatly expanded 
in this bill through a new title which 
would embrace institutes for other pro- 
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fessional personnel. The program au- 
thorized in the proposed title XI would 
provide assistance through grants or 
contracts to colleges and universities for 
the operation of institutes for teachers 
of modern foreign languages, history, 
geography, and English as well as school 
personnel engaged in guidance and coun- 
seling services and teachers of disadvan- 
taged youth. Library personnel from 
elementary and secondary schools would 
also be included. 

While the student loan program and 
institutes have provided incentives to 
students and teachers and has helped 
foster an increase in college-educated 
scientists, mathematicians, and lin- 
guists, the title III program of the act 
has attacked the problem of wasted tal- 
ent from a different angle—that of 
strengthening school instruction in sci- 
ence, mathematics and modern foreign 
languages by providing funds for equip- 
ment and minor remodeling of class- 
rooms and for State supervisory and con- 
sultative services. 

H.R. 11904 would extend the program 
for 2 additional years and expand its 
services by allowing for the acquisition 
of equipment for the teaching of English, 
history, and geography. Certainly in 
such a rapidly expanding society, our 
youth must be made consciously aware 
of the expanding knowledge in these 
areas of human endeavor. 

In order to meet the increasing de- 
mands for more college teachers, it is 
necessary to expand the present oppor- 
tunities offered through the graduate 
fellowship program. 

The title IV graduate fellowship pro- 
gram is primarily designed to encourage 
and assist students in preparing for ca- 
reers as college and university teachers. 
Under existing law the Commissioner of 
Education is authorized to award 1,500 
fellowships each year. The awards are 
normally for 3 academic years, and each 
fellowship holder is entitled to a stipend 
and dependency allowance. 

Office of Education estimates indicate 
that approximately 320,000 new college 
teachers wil be needed during the 196078, 
however, it is estimated that only 140,000 
doctoral degrees will be granted during 
this period at the present rate. Of these 
only some 45,000 can be expected to enter 
college teaching. Without regard to the 
increasing needs of business and indus- 
try for persons with a doctoral degree, 
the anticipated critical shortage of quali- 
fied college teachers is sufficient justifi- 
cation for an increase in the number of 
title IV graduate fellowships. 

The Office of Education recommended 
an immediate increase in the number of 
fellowship awards to 10,000 for 1965 and 
for each of the 2 succeeding years. 

In order to increase the number of 
graduate facilities available in the Na- 
tion, the act presently requires that fel- 
lowships only be awarded to students in 
graduate programs which are new pro- 
grams or an expansion of an existing 
program. It would be unrealistic to place 
this same limitation on all of the newly 
authorized fellowships. Therefore, H.R. 
11904 requires. that only one-third of 
the fellowships awarded in 1965 and in 
1966 and not less than 2,500 of those 
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awarded in 1967 be in new and expanded 
programs. The provision allows the re- 
mainder of the fellowships for each year 
to be awarded on such basis as the Com- 
missioner may determine. This will per- 
mit support of newly established pro- 
grams and assist in bringing such pro- 
grams to a point of excellence; however, 
the committee wishes to emphasize that 
the requirement relating to the number 
of fellowships to be awarded in new or 
expanded programs is intended to be a 
minimum requirement. With this in 
mind the amendments further require 
the Commissioner to consider two ob- 
jectives; that of increasing the number 
of graduate training facilities and that 
of promoting a wider distribution of such 
facilities, in his determination of the 
number of fellowships to be awarded at 
any one institution. 

In furtherance of the objective of in- 
creasing the number of qualified college 
teachers, the amendments also provide 
that the recipients of fellowships under 
the title must be persons who are inter- 
ested in college teaching and are pursu- 
ing or intend to pursue a course of study 
leading to a doctor of philosophy or an 
equivalent degree. 

Language instruction, where it was 
offered in 1958, was for the most part 
confined to French and Spanish. In the 
changed circumstances of the United 
States and the world following World 
War I, government, business, and in- 
dustry found themselves gravely handi- 
capped by this shortage of language 
talent. The language development pro- 
gram under title VI of the act has at- 
tacked this problem. 

H.R, 11904 would provide a 2-year ex- 
tension of the program for area centers, 
language research and stipends for the 
study of critical languages and areas. 

When sputnik was launched in 1958, 
Americans suddenly realized the need to 
revitalize its educational program if we 
were to keep pace with space and not let 
our Soviet neighbors challenge our na- 
tional security. In 1964 we are no less 
anxious to maintain such leadership. In 
fact, we are challenged as never before 
to utilize every individual in our great 
Nation so that we may meet the growing 
Manpower needs in all aspects of our 
lives. We dare not rest at this point, we 
dare not abdicate our responsibility to 
our children and our children’s children. 
We must make democracy work. We 
must give our citizenry the education 
that is necessary if this dream is to be 
realized. We cannot afford to waste our 
human resources. Let us join then, in 
passing this bill today. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

- Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there a report accom- 
panying the bill, HR. 12363? I have not 
been able to find it. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. In answer to 
the gentleman, I do not happen to know 
whether there is such a report. Perhaps 
some member of the staff may be able to 
develop an answer to the question and let 
you know. 
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Mr. GROSS. The bill is under con- 
sideration along with H.R. 11904; is it 
not? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. We are le- 
gally entitled to consider it and strictly 
speaking, of course, it is under consid- 
eration. 

Mr. Chairman, at the outset I should 
like to make my own position clear. As a 
member of the Committee on Education 
and Labor for 12 years, I feel strongly 
that the Federal Government has a re- 
sponsibility to strengthen the educa- 
tional system of this country. I spon- 
sored the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, and over a period of time I 
have sought to clarify, expand, and de- 
fine a reasonable role for the Federal 
Government. 

At the same time I must also admit 
that I view this bill with some mis- 
givings. It does strike me that we are 
proposing—at least if we should adopt 
the committee bill—a major alteration 
and expansion of a significant program. 
We are doing this under conditions 
which make the discussion of those 
changes far from easy. We are prob- 
ably going to attempt to modify the 
committee bill substantially. I hope 
these efforts will be successful. During 
the discussion so far, reference was made 
to serious differences within the com- 
mittee as to the advisability of some of 
the changes proposed in this legislation. 
The suggestion was made that amend- 
ments will be offered which presumably 
will resolve many of those issues. 

The gentlewoman from Oregon has 
also said that a better way to proceed is 
to work on a bipartisan basis. I hope 
that that can be done as we consider 
these amendments. In my opinion the 
amendments to be offered are of great 
significance if we seek a proper definition 
of the role of the Federal Government. 
In this connection, I should like to join 
with the others in commending the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon and other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee that developed 
this bill for their willingness to listen to 
suggestions and their willingness to work 
together for reasonable legislation, Ire- 
gret that the differences of opinion, the 
suggestions and reservations that were 
made before this bill was reported were 
not reflected to a greater degree in the 
bill which we have before us. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri, 

Mr. CURTIS. This pertains to what 
the gentleman has just been saying. I 
was interested to note in the minority 
views this statement: 

We feel that this bill has not been con- 
sidered adequately. 


Now would that apply to the amend- 
ments that the gentleman has to offer 
too? If the committee itself has not 
done the homework necessary, and I am 
going to go down and take a look at the 
hearings myself, are we in a position of 
legislating with intelligence either on 
amendments or on the bill itself? I 
think this is disgraceful when these 
charges are made and they are com- 
pletely ignored. If these charges are not 
true, then certainly the gentlewoman 
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from Oregon should have been down in 
the well of the House and should tell 
us that the committee had made an ade- 
quate study. But this matter of con- 
tinuing to legislate in ignorance has me 
very disturbed. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I might say 
to the gentleman that the hearings on 
which the recommendations in the com- 
mittee bill were made were held in part 
with respect to H.R. 3000, the so-called 
omnibus education bill. That bill, you 
will recall, was finally broken up in parts: 
Some hearings were also held this year. 
We have had hearings therefore, over a 
period of years as to the advisability of 
changing the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. It is on that basis that we are 
proposing changes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman does 
feel, then, there has been adequate 
study on the part of the committee to 
discuss this with intelligence? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I say to the 
gentleman, I have already indicated that 
I do feel this is the proper way to 
legislate. In this situation, which we face 
today, we should have before us a full 
substitute, with all the various needed 
amendments. This presumably would 
get bipartisan support from the members 
of the committee, and we would hope 
it would also get more substantial sup- 
port. We should have such a substitute 
before us. We should have an evalua- 
tion of the changes that substitute would 
represent. 

This was my point with respect to the 
substitute that was forced down our 
throats last week on the anti-poverty 
program. In that case there was a sub- 
stitute but it was not available for ex- 
amination. Nobody had an opportunity 
to understand the significance of what 
was being offered at that time. 

To a degree, that same charge can be 
made against what is presently proposed. 
In this case, however, I hope we will not 
be arbitrarily deprived of an opportuni- 
ty to discuss the significance of the 
amendments, as.we were last week on 
the anti-poverty package. 

The situation today is one where we 
are not taking a position which is politi- 
cally explosive. No one is trying to ex- 
ploit anything for partisan advantage, 
as unfortunately was the case last week. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
thegentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. I believe it should be 
said first that many amendments to be 
considered will be offered at the request 
of the minority side because we did feel 
that certain extensions of this. act, as 
provided in the bill which came from the 
committee, did not have adequate back- 
ground information and study with 
the elimination of some of the areas by 
the amendments. I believe we could say 
that we have had hearings on the ma- 

terial which will be covered in the 
amended Dill. 

My concern was that we were going 
beyond what we thought was justified 
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by the hearings. That is the reason why 
the amendments will be presented. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The gentle- 
man is stressing the importance, in his 
own mind at least—and I agree with 
him—of the amendments needed in 
order to make this constructive legis- 
lation. I am saying that we are hing- 
ing a lot on what may be done with 
this bill today. If some of these impor- 
tant amendments should not be accepted, 
we would be faced, as we were last week, 
with the necessity of voting up or down 
legislation which obviously may have 
some good points but which may not 
have received adequate consideration, or 
which may represent an unwarranted 
extension of Federal responsibility in an 
area where’ traditionally and rightfully 
the Federal Government has not had 
primary responsibility. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield briefly? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been at the desk, 
and I have been informed that there are 
no printed hearings available accom- 
panying this bill. Had I been aware of 
that, I certainly would have voted 
against the rule to consider this bill. 

I am distressed by the procedures 
which this House has been following this 
year in the matter of legislation. It is 
not a deliberative body when these kinds 
of procedures are followed. If there is 
any explanation on the part of the ma- 
jority for these kinds of procedures, I 
would certainly like to hear it. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I can under- 
stand the concern of the gentleman from 
Missouri. I am sometimes concerned 
when I cannot discover all of the ma- 
terial which would help me make a 
valued judgment. 

There are printed hearings on H.R. 
3000, which is the basis of the amend- 
ments in this bill. 

I also wish to say that there were 
more than 30 subcommittee sessions held 
on legislation to amend and extend the 
National Defense Education Act. : 

This bill has been very carefully con- 
sidered item by item and comma by 
comma. We have brought to the House 
a bill which can be defended.’ It is a bill 
which has been studied. We believe that 
we can answer the questions of ‘those 
people who have not served on the com- 
mittee. 

The subcommittee, as I have said, held 
more than 30 sessions on this legislation. 
Great time and attention were given to 

each and every title. There was no 

unanimity on every section—but this bill 
represents many weeks of hearings, re- 
search, study, debate, and amendment. 
‘This week we have agreed to certain ad- 
ditional compromise amendments, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 

-gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The gentle- 
woman’s reference to what the other 
body has done and its lack of hearings 
reminds me again of the fact that they 
played a very significant role in the de- 
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velopment of the antipoverty legislation, 
although the other body gave this legis- 
lation far less attention than the House. 
On that bill, we blindly accepted those 
changes without any discussion of their 
merits. The fact of the matter is that 
the Senate seems to have more influence, 
with less reason, on legislation than the 
House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am sorry to burden 
this Recorp further with this discussion, 
but I will say to the gentlewoman from 
Oregon if these hearings were conducted 
they should be available for those of us 
who do not have the privilege of serving 
on the committee so we can follow the 
debate and read from the original source 
material. The charge has been made 
that the bill has not been considered 
adequately. That is the only way we 
can make up our own minds on it. A 
meaningful debate cannot be conducted 
if the source material is not available 
from the committee. It is my under- 
standing under the rules of the House 
it is supposed to be available before a 
debate is conducted. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I thank the 
gentleman for his comments. I regret, 
as a member of the committee, that there 
was no decision as to when this bill would 
be scheduled until about 6:20 last eve- 
ning. Then, with the House meeting at 
10 a.m., there has been very little time 
for us to develop specific amendments 
and the justification for that language. 
We have had little time to develop perti- 
nent comments on the nature of the 
testimony which has been heard, and the 
adequacy of the consideration given by 
the committee and the other topics which 
the gentleman has referredto. All these 
are substantial topics and should affect 
our feeling toward this legislation. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. I think we should point 
out, however, when we make criticism of 
the bill and state that it was inadequately 
considered, the gentlewoman from Ore- 
gon (Mrs. GREEN] said title IIL would be 
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place. This was the most outstanding 
part of the bill that we felt was least 
adequately studied—the construction of 
a page school. I want to assure the gen- 
tleman that the gentlewoman from Ore- 
gon has been most helpful now. 

There was one other section of the bill 
which expands. forgiveness beyond the 
part that has been studied thoroughly, 
that is, to expand it to all teachers rather 
than just elementary and secondary pub- 
lic school teachers. I think we now haye 
a bipartisan agreement that these for- 
giveness features will not be in the bill. 

With this the critcism of the gentle- 
man from Missouri; I think, .could be 
withdrawn, because we are not going to 
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push for those parts of the bill which 
some of us felt were not adequately con- 
sidered. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I might say 
to the gentleman from Minnesota that 
I have no desire to pick a quarrel with 
anyone, least of all the members of my 
own committee. I hope that the coali- 
tion that has been developed among 
members of the committee regarding 
amendments is not so fragile that it is 
not able to justify the importance of 
those amendments and the necessity for 
accepting them. We are talking about 
very fundamental problems in this pro- 
posed expansion of the National Defense 
Education Act. 

What disturbs me, as a specific ex- 
ample; is the nature of the responsibil- 
ity which the Federal Government has 
toward the broad problem of training 
adequate teachers for our Nation’s chil- 
dren. The National Defense Education. 
Act specifically set up certain summer 
institutes for the training of teachers. 
This was done primarily because it was 
felt that in certain areas the Nation was 
lagging for particular reasons. One of 
those reasons was that in mathematics, 
for instance, there have been so many 
advances made recently, and an ade- 
quate understanding of mathematics was 
so important to the national defense, 
that the Federal Government should do 
something about. providing the Nation, 
more rapidly than would otherwise be 
the case, with more adequately qualified 
mathematics teachers. The same goes 
for science teachers and the teaching of 
modern foreign languages. But is it not 
another thing altogether for us to ad- 
vocate summer institutes for the teach- 
ing of history, English, and geography? 
As a history major myself, I do not mean 
to say that history is not important and 
that adequate teaching of it is not im- 
portant. However, it does seem to me we 
should take a look at the reason and the 
justification for expanding directly the 
role of the Federal Government in de- 
termining what is an adequate teacher 
and the importance of Federal assist- 
ance in this area. 

I am also troubled by the proposal 
that equipment be provided for the 
teaching of history, geography, and Eng- 
lish in our school system. I grant that 
we should provide assistance to provide 
expensive laboratory facilities in the 
fleld of science, and other areas directly 
related to our national security. Now 
however, we are specifically talking 
about areas not related to the national 
defense. What do we mean when we 
talk about equipment for the teaching 


of history? How do we justify Federal 


aid for this purpose? Granted, re- 
medial reading is important if we are 
going to encourage a reduction of illit- 
eracy, but how do we justify the direct 
financing by the Federal Government of 
equipment for the teaching of English? 
What specifically do we have in mind 
that could, and should, not be provided 
by the local school system? What makes 
globes and maps so important, so ex- 
pensive, and so hard to get that our local 
and State governments cannot provide 
assistance to update such equipment? 
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It is this kind of a problem, and the 
basic responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in this area, that concerns me. 
I am also concerned by this whole ques- 
tion of forgiveness of loans to almost 
anybody who comes along. This is a vast 
broadening of a program that might well 
be questioned altogether. And if we ex- 
tend forgiveness to still more areas, we 
are creating inequity among the groups 
that do not have this kind of advantage. 

We have already had a discussion 
about competition between committees, 
with respect to Federal assistance and 
the role of the Federal Government. We 
have had a new student assistance pro- 
gram arbitrarily assigned to our “pov- 
erty czar.” These, of course, do not be- 
long logically under his jurisdiction at 
all. It is simply the magic name of pov- 
erty which allows the words “study and 
training programs” to fall within his 
jurisdiction. This is a splintering which 
our committee, regrettably, has advo- 
cated. Actually, if there should be 
changes made in Federal assistance to 
students they should be made through 
modifications of the National Defense 
Education Act which we are considering 
now. 

I am not suggesting that this bill is 
going to be defeated. I recognize, how- 
ever, that major changes in this legisla- 
tion are needed. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
QUIE]. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, as we con- 
sider this extension of the National De- 
fense Education Act I know we are in 
& bit of a difficult situation because some 
parts of this bill were not adequately 
considered and there is a great deal of 
controversy about them. 

Let us take the Page School to begin 
with. A little while ago the gentlelady 
from Oregon informed the House that 
she is going to move to drop this section 
from the bill. I know there are some 
people here who feel very strongly that 
we ought to have a Page School and 
dormitory constructed so that we may 
continue to have these young men work 
for us in the House as well as in the 
other body. They also want to be sure 
that these young men are taken care of 
adequately in a dormitory, with proper 
supervision; and also that they may have 
an opportunity to improve their grades 
rather than have them reduced, as has 
happened to so many here. 

We also know that there is an annual 
salary of $5,000 apiece, which is quite 
a: substantial figure for a 14-year-old 

y. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many peo- 
ple who feel that the age should be in- 
creased, that it should be increased to 
18 or to the age of a high school gradu- 
ate, and then they could handle their 
housing and educational problems them- 
selves. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a controversy 
which we cannot resolve here now. We 
do not have enough information avail- 
able at the present time to do so. So we 
will provide for a study instead. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this represents 
a good way of accomplishing this. 
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Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield at this point?) 

Mr. QUIE. I yield briefly to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I believe that the 
gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] 
and the gentleman in the well [Mr. 
Quie] have made the point before that 
we must understand that something has 
to be done about the page problem. 
However, I would dislike very much for 
us here today to create the impression 
with those who do not understand fully 
the situation that the pages we have here 
in the Congress are all juvenile delin- 
quents. Such is not the case. I be- 
lieve, however, there is a need for some- 
thing to be done and that something 
must be done. I heartily concur that we 
have to do something, and I am going to 
support the gentlewoman from Oregon’s 
proposal to strike this item from the bill 
which we are considering today. 

However, again I want to say that we 
do not want to create the impression 
with the public generally that this is a 
reflection on these fine pages, that they 
are juvenile delinquents, because cer- 
tainly we know they are not. We sim- 
ply need to improve these facilities for 
them. 

Mr. QUIE. I thank the gentleman for 
bringing this up, because we can get so 
carried away with our concern about 
what ought to be done that we can leave 
the impression to which the gentleman 
from Louisiana refers. 

Mr. Chairman, these are outstanding 
young men, and I believe it is a part of 
our responsibility to them to make cer- 
tain that the best is provided for them. 

Mr. Chairman, I might point out that 
the only dispute about which I know in 
opposition to increasing the age to 18 is 
that we had to have younger boys so we 
could tell the differences between the 
pages and the Members. 

Mr. Chairman, this represents quite 
a compliment to the Members of the 
House that such is the case, but this is 
the only opposition I could see of any 
substantive reasoning. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. Yes, I yield briefly to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota for yielding. 

May I say I completely agree with 
what has just been said. But on the 
other hand would not the gentleman 
agree that if we do nothing at the pres- 
ent time it simply means that the study 
will not begin until sometime next year 
and then the study will have to go on 
and we will have to come back and we 
might not be able to do anything about 
this problem for perhaps 2 years. 

Therefore, would it not be wise that 
the bill which has been introduced by 
the gentlewoman from Oregon and which 
has been referred to the Committee on 
Rules, that we try to obtain agreement 
on all sides that this study should go on 
and that we try at least by unanimous 
consent to bring it up during this session 
and try to get the study begun? 

Mr. QUIE. I certainly agree with the 
gentleman, that if the study could be 
made now we could move quickly in 
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whatever direction we decide to move 
when we come back. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us go to the 
National Defense Education Act. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill, this program, 
this law, has great support throughout 
the country. It was generated in 1958 
due to the fact that we learned to our 
surprise that the Soviet Union could 
launch a space vehicle before we our- 
selves could launch one. 

Mr. Chairman, we had the impres- 
sion—and it turned out to be false—that 
all of the intelligence was here in the 
West. We learned that there were many 
great minds in the Soviet Union, and they 
were not just the minds of the ones 
which were: captured from Germany. 
Throughout the time of scientific de- 
velopment the Russians themselves have 
produced scientists, and we cannot rest 
on the assumption that we are always 
ahead of them. 

Mr. Chairman, we learned two things 
as a result of this. One was that our 
educational program in science, mathe- 
matics and in the modern languages was 
inadequate. It was not quality educa- 
tion. We were not providing the neces- 
sary advancement and knowledge in the 
young years, in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, which is needed to pro- 
duce the scientists for the future. 

So, Mr. Chairman, we made the money 
available and the program available to 
greatly strengthen and improve the qual- 
ity of our courses in science, mathemat- 
ics, and in foreign languages. 

Many reasons were given to justify 
singling out these subject areas for spe- 
cial attention. Among them were the 
claims of past neglect, present necessity, 
and increasing expense. For example, 
some of the costs cited for science educa- 
tion were $6,000 for a general science lab, 
$12,000 for a chemistry lab, and $1,245 to 
$8,925 for basic physics lab supplies. Ed- 
ucators pointed out that science supplies 
are produced by companies aiming at the 
lucrative industrial market. Too often 
this equipment is overly specialized and 
overpriced for school budgets. 

As the title of the act indicates, Fed- 
eral support of the science curriculum 
was considered vital to the defense of the 
country. In this way, objections to Fed- 
eral aid to education were overridden in 
a rush of patriotism. This was not Fed- 
eral support and control of education; 
it was part of the defense of our country. 

Another problem, however, faced us 
and it was the fact that our young peo- 
ple were not studying these courses. 
They were choosing other subjects, and 
for the most part these were elective 
courses. 

Mr. Chairman, in the case of modern 
foreign languages we cannot expect the 
local communities today to train most of 
their young people in Swahili, for exam- 
ple, because there is no interest in that. 
We do not have the same situation exist- 
ing in this country as exists in Western 
Europe where they need additional lan- 
guage training in order to communicate 
and to deal in trade and commerce. 

So, Mr. Chairman, there needs to be a 
definite input in the foreign language 
training field because it affects certain 
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employment, and we need the input in 
order to improve the quality and also to 
increase the number of students who 
take those subjects. 

Now we are being asked to expand this 
program to include history, geography, 
and English. Because of constant and 
excessive costs of equipment and sup- 
plies for these disciplines? Hardly; the 
cost of equipping a social studies class- 
room is approximately $1,000, or one- 
twelfth the cost of a chemistry lab. Lack 
of competition? Textbooks, maps, and 
other equipment are all produced com- 
petitively for the scholastic market. In 
the name of defense? No. -The need 
cited is to “balance the curriculum” that 
was unbalanced by Federal intervention 
in the first place. So the proponents of 
general aid to education will quietly in- 
filtrate all subject areas one by one until 
the Federal Government holds the purse- 
strings, and local “independent” school 
boards and administrators must dance to 
the tune called by “Big Brother” in 
Washington. 

To illustrate the national apprehen- 
sions on this score, I would like to read 
a resolution passed by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation in 1960: 

We oppose expanded Federal ald to educa- 
tion because it would be a “foot in the door” 
toward a federally controlled system of edu- 
cation. It is unrealistic to contend that the 
mere insertion in a legislative proposal of 
a pious clause disavowing any intention of 
authorizing Federal encroachment. The 
Supreme Court has ruled that the Federal 
Government can regulate that which it sub- 
sidizes. The greatest control available to 
the Federal Government is its power to allo- 
cate funds. 


In an impartial analysis of Federal aid 
to science education, Paul E. Marsh and 
Ross A. Gortner charge: 

Despite the act’s injunction against Fed- 
eral control, other provisions made [the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education] adviser, police- 
man, paymaster, and judge. 


In 1962, Prof. Sidney C. Sufrin, of 
Syracuse University, predicted: 

Categories receiving aid will be increased 
and expanded until the effect will be to se- 
cure general categorical aid. There is at 
least the possibility that so many categories 
of educational activities may come to receive 
Federal support that aid may almost be con- 
sidered general. 


This is occurring despite the fact that 
when the National School Boards Asso- 
ciation polled its members 2 years ago 
on the question of general Federal aid 
to education, a majority not only were 
opposed to general aid, but also opposed 
expanding the existing Federal pro- 
grams. The same position is taken by 
State and local administrative officials, 
who fear that Federal control is starting 
with money, will expand to include sub- 
stance and will end by dictating educa- 
tional philosophy and policy. 

What do these educators criticize in 
this program, supposedly designed to help 
them better perform their functions in 
the education of our youth? For one 
thing, excessive paperwork and redtape 
are a burden, especially in view of wide- 
spread fear of the General Accounting 
Office. The accounting aspect of the 
problem is compounded by the actions 
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of the Office of Education, which has 
decreed that they must approve the 
State’s method of auditing before they 
will accept the State’s report of Federal 
funds expended. In this way the finan- 
cial affairs of a State are at the mercy 
of a bureaucrat’s whim. What is a rea- 
sonable standard” today can be changed 
tomorrow. 

A most important objection is that 
Federal categorical aid supports what 
Congress thinks is important, despite the 
fact that what is significant at the na- 
tional level is not necessarily so on a local 
level. Indeed, in “The American High 
School Today,” Dr. James B. Conant em- 
phasizes the necessary diversity of Amer- 
ican schools, pointing out that a curric- 
ulum suitable for one school in a certain 
area is unsuitable for another operating 
under different conditions and with dif- 
ferent students. 

Matching of funds itself is a form of 
Federal control. The availability of 
Federal funds can thwart State policy 
by offering money that must be taken for 
political reasons when the State would 
rather devote the funds used for match- 
ing to something else. Many educators 
claim that National Defense Education 
Act unbalances their program. More 
than 50 percent of school administrators 
reported that their districts had allo- 
cated matching funds that originally 
were intended for other areas of the cur- 
riculum. 

Since title III money was appropriated 
by the Federal Government, State legis- 
latures could not tie strings on the money 
as they usually do to insure efficient, ef- 
fective, and proper use of it. The sole 
objective criterion for improvement in 
science education under the National 
Defense Education Act was that it cost 
money. Yet there is no overt evidence 
that local science classrooms have risen 
to the larger challenge of generating 
continuing improvements in science edu- 
cation. This merely reiterates the tru- 
ism that simply spending money may or 
may not improve science education. 

In the effort to get title III money, 
some States rushed through projects in 
order to qualify for their full allocation. 
For example, school planetariums have 
been built, often just to get matching 
funds. Although these expensive addi- 
tions can be of great educational value, 
their use must be planned well or they 
will be merely overpriced lunchtime en- 
tertainment. A great many projects 
have been quite expensive as the States 
have tried to use their full quota of funds. 
Over 40 percent of the projects for 1959 
cost $1,000 or more. In that same year, 
Maryland spent $745,000 on 10 projects. 
Nevada spent $47,000 on a single project. 
Despite this frantic scramble of possibly 
ill-conceived and poorly planned requests 
for title III funds, only seven States in 
1960 used all the money allocated to 
them: 

Professor Sufrin has made the further 
prediction that if National Defense Edu- 
cation Act continues for a few years, it 
must go on forever, because many pro- 
grams are undertaken that are depend- 
ent on Federal money for their con- 
tinuation. We will see the Federal 
Government constantly expanding its 
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aid programs, Federal aid to elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, however, 
makes sense only if it strengthens educa- 
tional standards and accomplishments at 
the State and local levels. As I have 
demonstrated, we have no assurance 
that this is so, or ever will be. 

For these reasons I do not believe we 
are ready now to add additional subject 
matter be it history or geography, as we 
have in the House bill, or civics, as pro- 
vided by the other body. These are sub- 
ject areas which is extremely controver- 
sial. The Republicans may use and 
study social science differently from the 
Democrats. A Republican may look at 
his civics differently from a Democrat. 
A Republican may look at a philosophy of 
economics differently from a Democrat. 
What could happen if one party’s phi- 
losophy gained a upper hand when the 
Federal Government provides financing 
for a certain curriculum in research, in- 
stitutes for teachers and the program of 
study in the school? 

Let me use this example. In the May 
16 and 17 Report of Cooperative Re- 
search Projects, I note “Cooperative 
School-College Project for the Develop- 
ment of New Materials in the Teaching of 
U.S. History and Social Studies at Am- 
herst College. Materials will be devel- 
oped for grades 8, 9, 11, and 12 for the 
average and college-bound student, and 
for the terminal student, as well as for 
use in adult education.” The Federal 
Government provides such research in 
curriculum and if they also provided 
institutes to equip these teachers to teach 
the results of this study and finally help 
finance for the school special equipment, 
which might be necessary for that par- 
ticular curriculum, this could go a long 
way in directing the exact curriculum 
which is taught in a specific school. 

Not that I am opposed to the further 
development of these subject matters 
but, rather, any possibility of standardi- 
zation by the Federal Government. One 
of the strengths of our educational sys- 
tem is that we have diversity which is 
our strength. 

The fact that they teach differently 
in Minnesota than in New York, differ- 
ently in California than in Illinois. That 
is our strength, and we must make cer- 
tain that out of this we do not develop 
standardization of our curriculum. For 
that reason I hope that the amendments 
will be adopted which will enable us to 
provide expansion in title III, not for a 
certain curriculum but for equipment 
itself which can be used for any subject. 
Take the case of maps and globes in title 
III, we need not expand the program for 
additional subjects. This is a very dan- 
gerous ground. Rather these maps and 
globes could be used for any subject. We 
ought to make sure what we are doing 
when we take a step which we may never 
reverse. I want to caution you on the 
part of the bill which adds certain sub- 
jects as new categories. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. The gentleman men- 
tioned the title III program. I agree 
with him, and I want to associate myself 
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with his remarks with reference to that 
program. We originally considered title 
III under the National Defense Education 
Act to help school districts buy expensive 
scientific equipment by which they could 
update their methods of teaching in the 
elementary and secondary schools. 

I would like to ask the gentlewoman 
from Oregon, and the chairman of our 
subcommittee, a question with reference 
to this: It has come to our attention un- 
der this title III program, that in some 
instances these funds have been used 
in title III to buy staples, desks, chairs, 
curtains, and files for glassware, and 
things of that nature. I believe we have 
@ unanimous view in our subcommittee 
and in our committee this was not the in- 
tent of title III, and that this kind of 
utilization of funds is in error and 
beyond the intent of the legislation. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentlewoman 
from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. The gentle- 
man is absolutely correct. My under- 
standing is the same as his. The origi- 
nal intent of title IH was to provide some 
funds for equipment, which is very ex- 
pensive science laboratory equipment. 
There is a Comptroller General’s report 
which the subcommittee studied in which 
there was some evidence that some of the 
money was being spent for chalk, and 
so forth. That is why we have the lan- 
guage in title VIII which tightens up on 
these problems, and we hope because of 
the tightening up, and because of the 
records we will ask in connection with 
them, that these funds will be spent only 
for the things we originally provided. 

Mr. GOODELL, I thank the gentle- 
woman. I am sure the gentleman in the 
well of the House agrees with that. 

Mr. QUIE. Yes, I surely do. We 
spent considerable time on this in the 
subcommittee, and we were shocked to 
find that erasers, chalk, and such things 
were being bought. I certainly do agree 
with the gentleman. 

Title III of the program provides for 
expansions into other disciplines. I just 
want to ask you to think seriously about 
this when we come to the amendments, 
and see in your own mind if you do not 
think it is wise to drop the expansion to 
new disciplines in the National Defense 
Education Act. I will pursue this at 
greater length on the new disciplines at 
the time the amendments are offered. 

Title II, the loan program, is tre- 
mendously popular. It is a good thing 
to assume’ debt while attending college 
because the earning capacity of a person 
who has attended college is much greater 
than that of one who has attended only 
high school. This program of aid 
greatly enhances their chances to obtain 
further education. 

It also brings about other advantages. 
I find that students are great in repaying 
their loans. In the University of Min- 
nesota 2 years ago when I checked on it, 
the loan money from private sources was 
as great as the money they have received 
SE the National Defense Education 
Act. 

However, this legislation provides that 
the forgiveness of the loan at 10 percent 
a year for a maximum of 5 years, total- 
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ing 50 percent forgiveness if a person 
became an elementary or secondary 
teacher in a public school, expanded to 
include forgiveness of loans to social 
workers, nurses, and teachers in private 
and parochial schools and colleges. 

The Federal Government must not be 
given the power to direct the citizens of 
this Nation into selected occupations or 
professions. The granting of Govern- 
ment incentives to coerce students to fol- 
low a certain course of study has always 
smacked of communism and totalitar- 
janism to me. Of course, teaching, 
nursing, and social work are worthwhile 
and rewarding careers which talented 
students should be encouraged to enter, 
But Government subsidies favoring any 
specific occupations are contrary to our 
American ideals, 

Many well-meaning people support the 
forgiveness clause on the basis that some 
monetary inducement is needed to en- 
courage graduates to enter teaching in- 
stead of taking high-paying jobs in in- 
dustry. To answer this argument, I 
point to the hearings where the chairman 
of our subcommittee rejected the “in- 
ducement” idea as merely an excuse to 
justify the low salaries paid to teachers. 
This, moreover, is a matter for action 
at the level of the local community. 
The determination of teachers’ salaries 
is not, and should not be, subject to 
Federal control. 

Aside from the alien concept of Gov- 
ernment coercion in vocational choice, 
the forgiveness feature creates problems 
for the universities in the program. 
The imbalance of students favoring one 
curriculum or another hinders the uni- 
versity from charting its own course, 
The administration of the loan pro- 
gram is made increasingly more difficult 
by the paperwork needed to handle can- 
cellations. Since the staff increase to co- 
ordinate this complex program is added 
to the overhead of the college, the loan 
program could conceivably weaken the 
university instead of strengthening it. 

There is also the disturbing problem 
of the student who obtains his loan, en- 
ters teaching or nursing in order to have 
his loan forgiven, and then enters an- 
other field. Statistics on student bor- 
rowers show a significant percentage who 
presently plan to teach on this basis. 
Since the average loan is less than $500, 
these students have certainly sold their 
birthright of free choice for a small mess 
of Government-issue pottage. -What is 
worse, the children in the classes of these 
reluctant teachers are the ones who will 
suffer most. 

Most colleges have reported that stu- 
dents’ loans are repaid before they are 
due, showing that repayment is not a 
hardship for these graduates. Why 
must we assume that those entering re- 
spected careers of public service in 
teaching, nursing, and social work are 
less able or self-reliant than any other 
loan recipient? 

Before we vote on this ball, we ought 
to ponder a statement from The Federal 
Interest in Higher Education,” by Homer 
D. Babbidge, Jr., and Robert M. Rosen- 
zweig: 

If the threat of an unwelcome intrusion 
upon educational matters must be guarded 
against, there is another kind of threat which 
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is less obvious but perhaps even more im- 
minent. It is the danger that comes from 
too much extemporizing; from too great a 
reliance on stopgaps and rush programs; and 
in general from too high a regard for imme- 
diately visible needs and measurable results 
and too little concern for the long-term 
health of the educational system. 


The reason for the forgiveness in the 
original act of 1958 for elementary and 
secondary public school teachers was 
that at that time we had an insufficient 
number of such teachers. Nobody can 
prove there is an insufficient number to- 
day. Some think as I do there is not 
sufficient quality. We never can feel 
satisfied with the quality. However, 
what seems to be happening is an expan- 
sion of the forgiveness feature so the 
loans would end up as an undesirable 
scholarship program. Some people go 
into teaching because it means a form 
of forgiveness of the loan. We-do not 
get quality teachers when they go into 
the profession only to get the money. If 
you expand this to social workers, nurses, 
and others, who are working in the pov- 
erty program in the poverty stricken 
areas, we are extending it way beyond 
the intent of this legislation. 

I do not think we are ready to do this 
today. I think we ought to be on our 
guard lest we make this program some- 
thing it was not intended to be. If we 
are trying to help young men who can- 
not attend college because they cannot 
borrow enough money to do it, let us look 
at their needs while they are in college 
rather than use this indirect method 
which does not meet the need of the peo- 
ple who really need it. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE: I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ROBISON. The gentleman im- 
plies in his separate views that if the bill 
passes in its present form the result 
could well be an alteration in the basic 
structure of the legislation. 

Mr. QUIE. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBISON. The gentleman has 
just touched on this in his remarks. I 
think there is much in this bill to recom- 
mend it. I want to associate myself with 
the statements the gentleman has made 
which appear as his individual views. I 
wonder if this bill is enacted if it would 
not make sense to drop the word De- 
fense” from the title and merely call it 
the “National Education Act.” 

Mr. QUIE. I am not ready to drop 
the name as yet. I think there still are 
& great deal of defense implications to 
the National Defense Education Act. If 
all the proposed amendments were in 
here and the amendment relating to the 
expansion of the program were left in 
here, the gentleman might be justified 
in changing the name. 

Mr. ROBISON. That was my point. 
I hope these amendments that the gen- 
tleman is talking about do carry. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the 2 
from New York. ; 

Mr. GOODELL. In line. with Hs col 
loquy that has just occurred, we might 
accurately say that We are here trying to 
defend the merit of the word defense“ 
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in this title. If our amendments were 
not enacted, the word would have a very 
much diminished significance in this act. 

I would like also to ask the gentleman 
for his view on the institute section of 
the bill. We will apparently expand this 
to cover summer institutes for teachers of 
disadvantaged youths or disadvantaged 
youngsters. The summer institutes will 
be for teachers who will be teaching the 
disadvantaged youths. I believe we 
should have a little colloquy and perhaps 
the gentlewoman from Oregon will join 
in making some legislative history with 
reference to our understanding of the 
word disadvantaged in this context. We 
see constantly in our hearings and in our 
consideration of education problems, the 
problems of the poverty stricken young 
people, those who come from families 
where they may arrive at school age with 
an inferior development of language 
capability, for example, or where they 
cannot understand or talk on the same 
level as the youngsters who comes from 
an educated family. These children may 
not understand the symbols or the refer- 
ences used by the teacher in kinder- 
garten or in the first, second, or third 
grade. If that youngster is not helped 
at that time, he gets off the track. Then 
each year that goes by thereafter makes 
it more difficult to get him back on the 
track. 

This is one of the areas that needs 
a great deal of attention in education in 
our country today. The gentleman now 
in the well made a very eloquent state- 
ment with reference to this in the poverty 
debate. He and I both participated, dur- 
ing the hearings on poverty, in develop- 
ing the idea that we should have a high 
priority for youngsters at the age of 3 
to 7 or 8 or 9 years in trying to bring 
them back and to help them at that age, 
and in doing so with a minimal invest- 
ment, as compared to the later ages. 
At early ages we would have a very 
sizable impact on a problem here that 
is very acute in our country. Will the 
gentleman agree with me and will the 
gentlewoman from Oregon agree with me 
that this is the type of thing that we 
are referring to when we talk about dis- 
advantaged youngsters? 

Mr. QUIE, Yes; I would agree that 
this is the type of thing we are referring 
to, reaching these young people and moti- 
vating them. As the gentleman will re- 
call, in the testimony before our com- 
mittee, and it can be read in the hearings 
on the poverty bill, the Governor of 
Indiana appeared before and spoke to 
our committee. He stated that in a pro- 
gram in Indiana similar to the Job Corps 
program that half the young men were 
illiterate. I asked how many years of 
school they had attended. He said be- 
tween 8 and 10 years. Something went 
wrong when these youngsters could not 
be reached in the first grade. That is 
what we are talking about—reaching 
these young people in the first grade and 
in the early grades so that we do not 
have to have that extensive and expen- 
sive correction problem later on. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentle- 
woman. 
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Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Our con- 
cern, I think perhaps, grew out of the 
hearings on poverty. Take the situation 
where a large number of youngsters come 
from culturally, economically and edu- 
cationally deprived homes. Perhaps 
there is a teacher who comes from a 
middle class or a very well-to-do suburb 
and who has never before been in a slum 
area. Suddenly that teacher is assigned 
to a school in a slum area. I think there 
has to be a necessary training period so 
that this teacher would be better able to 
realize these cultural background prob- 
lems that exist and realize the total situ- 
ation that confronts these particular 
children, so that she can handle the edu- 
cational job in a better way. When you 
speak of disadvantaged youngsters, it is 
these youngsters who do come from these 
culturally, educationally, and economi- 
cally deprived homes whom we hope 
somehow we will be able to reach at an 
early age so that they too will be able 
to develop to their fullest potential. 

After all, the amount of money one 
has does not determine how much brain- 
power one has or how much ability one 
has. We have found that to be true in 
the higher horizons program, in the 
great cities program. For instance, in 
Detroit a very alert teacher spotted a 9- 
year-old Negro girl who came from a cul- 
turally, economically, educationally de- 
prived home. This youngster had an 
IQ of 170. Suddenly this child had doors 
opened and opportunities available she 
never would have had. Instead of be- 
coming a dropout statistic, she is now 
likely to be really a contributing member 
of society. 

Another 8-year-old boy was found with 
an IQ of 220. 

We need to reach these youngsters, in- 
stead of having them just sit in class- 
rooms. That is the purpose of this in- 
stitute. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I should like to ask 
a question with respect to Title V: Guid- 
ance, Counseling, and Testing. There 
have been criticisms periodically about 
some of the tests administered in various 
school systems. Some of these tests ap- 
parently have been designed by some 
universities. The tests at times have 
multiple-choice questions with implica- 
tions about morality or immorality 
which some parents judge wrong, and 
of which they have been highly critical. 

Has the subcommittee and the full 
committee made a very thorough study 
of the tests being utilized under the 
authorization of this bill, so as to satisfy 
the members that these tests are actually 
proper tests and are not being misused 
to try to get across the ideas of some- 
body drafting the tests? 

Mr. QUIE. I believe what the gentle- 
man refers to are tests which are made 
under the National Institute of Mental 
Health, to study the young people and 
to find out “what makes them tick.” 

Mr, BALDWIN. Those are some of 
the tests, but it is not necessarily limited 
to those. 
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Mr..QUIE. As to the counseling and 
guidance program under the National 
Defense Education Act, we looked into 
the program and the tests being given, 
and that was not brought to our atten- 
tion as to the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act program. The objection came 
with respect to those tests used under the 
National Institute of Mental Health. I 
am aware of that controversy. That is 
what I recall from the hearings. 

Mr. BALDWIN. My main question is: 
Has the committee studied this suffici- 
ently so that the committee members 
are satisfied that the tests involved, so 
far as this bill is concerned, are tests 
which are proper, rather than tests 
which endeavor to get across the slant 
of somebody who constructed the tests? 

Mr. QUIE. I would not say that I have 
assurance that no test being given might 
not be unacceptable. However, with re- 
spect to these tests, the local school 
boards and school administrators have 
the responsibility. It will be up to them 
to make certain that the tests which are 
not acceptable are not given. The Fed- 
eral Government does not give the tests. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I will give a specific 
example. On some tests used in Califor- 
nia there is an implication that the FBI 
is some kind of very unsatisfactory 
organization, by the way the question is 
slanted. It seems to me such a question 
= highly improper. That is what I refer 


Mr. QUIE. -I would believe such a 
question to be highly improper. It was 
not brought to the attention of our sub- 
committee that such were given under 
this program, 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count, 

Fifty-seven Members are present, not 
a quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 227] 
Rhodes, Ariz. 
ey Harvey, Mich. Ryan, Mich 

Auchincloss ys t 
Avery Healey Selden 

Hébert Sheppard 
Bass Hoffman Shipley 
Becker Holifield Sibal 
Bolton, Jones, Ala Sikes 

Frances P. Kee Sisk 

Brown, Calif. Landrum Skubitz 
Broyhill, Va. Lankford Smith, Calif. 
Bruce Smith, Va. 
Buckley Lipscomb Staebler 
Burton, Utah Lloyd teed 
Cameron McLoskey Teague, Calif. 
Davis, Tenn Mailliard Teague, Tex 
Denton Martin, Calif. Thompson, La. 
Diggs Martin, Thompson, N.J. 
Dingell Mathias l1 
Fino Meader Tuten 
Fulton, Tenn. Montoya Wickersham 
Fuqua Morton Wiliams 
Gill Nedzi Willis 
Grabowski Norblad Wilson, 
Hagan, Ga Olson, Minn Charles H 
Haley an Wilson, Ind 
Halleck Pilcher Winstead 
Hanna Powell 
Harris 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
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the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BOL- 
Linc], Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill H.R. 
11904, and finding itself without a quo- 
rum, he had directed the roll to be called, 
when 346 Members responded to their 
names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, let me just 
finish now on title II, the reasons why 
I feel it is unwise to expand the for- 
giveness features to these other groups 
of people other than teachers. As I 
mentioned, I think it is unwise for the 
Federal Government to direct a person 
by any kind of subsidy into a particular 
occupation. Second, I think it is really 
degrading to say that a person gets ade- 
quate remuneration by means of for- 
giveness of a loan. I think we ought to 
pay adequate salaries. If the Federal 
Government creates a curriculum im- 
balance in an institution of higher 
learning because the students are choos- 
ing their course of study due to the 
Federal subsidy, because of the forgive- 
ness of the loan, this is unwise Federal 
action. For this reason, I think we 
should not expand this forgiveness. 

I spoke on title III. We have reached 
an agreement that instead of picking 
the course of study, in the case of maps 
and globes that are not adequate in 
the schools, we would permit the 
schools to buy them with title III money 
and use them for any subject; as for 
remedial reading, schools would be per- 
mitted to acquire remedial reading aids 
that are now on the market. 

In the case of the guidance and coun- 
seling program, the bill provides that 
guidance and counseling will be ex- 
panded to the elementary school grades 
and to the public junior colleges and 
technica) institutes. 

In the origin of the act, guidance and 
counseling were only provided in high 
school. We dropped the age to the sev- 
enth grade in the amendments passed 
last year. Now I think we ought to drop 
them to the ist grade and provide 
guidance and counseling from the Ist 
grade to the 12th grade. However, I 
think it is unwise to have Federal assist- 
ance for guidance and counseling in the 
public junior colleges and technical in- 
stitutes because this puts them in com- 
petition with what is available to other 
institutions of higher learning. 

We have attempted to keep programs 
equitable to all institutions. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I just want to 
comment on title V with reference to 
the question raised by my friend, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. BALD- 
win]. While tests and so forth that are 
given under this title are undoubtedly at 
times somewhat questionable, it seems 
to me very clear that we on this side 
want to be sure we are identified with 
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the basic principle that there should be 
no effort on the part of the Federal 
Government to control the curriculum 
or use of these funds, and we have made 
that very clear. I would say to the gen- 
tleman, in the specific instance that he 
cited that he should go to the State 
agency and talk to Dr. Rafferty who is 
the head of it and make sure that the 
proper exercise and control of the 
funds granted under title V is properly 
executed by the State agency. 

Mr. QUIE. I thank the gentleman 
from California. 

In conclusion I would like to make a 
few comments on the institute program. 
The institute program provides summer 
training for the teachers of modern for- 
eign languages at the present time. The 
National Science Foundation provides 
an institute program for science and 
math activities. Expansion to other 
subject matters, I think, will be unwise 
at this time because of the controversy 
in this area. 

However, I think it would be wise for 
the institute program to be extended to 
teachers who have the problem of reach- 
ing disadvantaged youths in their 
class—to the teachers who have a prob- 
lem with the young people unable to 
read. They need remedial reading train- 
ing to speed up their students’ reading 
and comprehension. I think this pro- 
gram should also be extended to school 
librarians, and to all guidance and coun- 
seling personnel covered by this bill 
when amended. 

All the effort thus far made has been 
to improve library services, but the 
school librarians should be able to use 
this program and the institute for them- 
selves. 

I hope we will not specify the subject 
matter of history, geography, and Eng- 
lish. Reading is the most important 
remedial problem we have in what we 
call English education. I hope the 
House will agree with the amendment 
which strikes specific mention of these 
three categories which I have mentioned. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. I think several state- 
ments should be made as a matter of 
legislative history. The gentleman is 
aware that this bill requires one-third 
of the fellowships to be new expanded 
graduate programs. The gentleman will 
agree with me that it is the unanimous 
view of our subcommittee that the one- 
third is not intended to be a maximum. 
It is a minimum. We do want all possi- 
ble attention and effort to be given to 
expansion and developing new graduate 
programs above one-third if that be 
practicable. 

Mr. QUIE. That is correct. 

Mr. GOODELL. We should not take 
this as an arbitrary division of one-third 
to new expanding programs and two- 
thirds to existing programs. 

Mr. QUIE. Yes, sir, that is correct. 
Not less than one-third to new and ex- 
panded, and if the need is there, the com- 
missioner will grant the fellowships for 
new and expanded programs greater 
than one-third. 
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Mr. GOODELL. Secondly, it is my 
understanding that the term “reading” 
will be used in the institute and title 
III equipment programs. I think the 
emphasis here should be clear. As a 
matter of legislative history when we use 
the word “reading” we mean such things 
as remedial reading and perhaps other 
techniques of reading. The emphasis is 
on techniques of reading and the process 
of reading and not on literature and 
poetry and things of that nature that 
might be taught in a general course of 
English. 

Mr. QUIE. That is my understand- 
ing, which is the same as that of the 
gentleman from New York. 

Let us consider the case of the disad- 
vantaged youth, the youth who, because 
of his relationship with his family, does 
not have the background possessed by a 
middle-class youth. He may need special 
help in reading, during the early years, 
in order to advance as fast as a young 
person who grew up in a middle-class 
family. 

This is a part of it. They may not 
call it “remedial,” because of following 
along and beginning to learn to read and 
so on, but this is the kind of special help 
we mean as to reading. 

I wonder if the gentlewoman from 
Oregon would agree that this is what we 
mean when we speak of special help for 
reading—the remedial reading for those 
who have not been able to keep up with 
other youngsters, the special help for 
those who do not have the family, cul- 
tural, and social background needed in 
order to advance as fast as others. There 
is the improvement of reading and the 
teaching and techniques of speeding up 
reading to make a youth better able to 
read, instead of, let us say, appreciate 
poetry or anything like that. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. The gentle- 
man is referring to title XI? 

Mr. QUIE. To title XI and reading, 
and also title III and equipment for 
reading. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Yes. It 
would be quite hard to draw a straight 
line to say exactly what could be read 
and what could not be. Obviously, in 
order to improve the techniques of teach- 
ing it is necessary to have something to 
read. The Federal Government does not 
want to get into the area of outlining a 
curriculum, so I would not want to ven- 
ture into that at all today. 

The intent was to put special em- 
phasis on remedial reading. Also, I be- 
lieve there would be included in this the 
classes to improve the speed of reading. 
Some of us, as Members of Congress, 
have taken speed reading classes. 

It would seem to me that if there were 
some way of increasing the speed of read- 
ing that would also fall into this kind of 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. The em- 


phasis is for remedial reading. 

Mr. QUIE, I am glad the gentle- 
woman agrees. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 
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Mr. BRADEMAS. I concur with what 
the gentlewoman from Oregon has said, 
as I understand it. The emphasis is to 
be on remedial reading, but it is not the 
intention of the committee that the Fed- 
eral Government should dictate to local 
school authorities what is to be read and 
what is not to be read. 

I would take it for granted that in a 
remedial reading course it is not the in- 
tention of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota to exclude what is normally con- 
sidered good literature, 

Mr. QUIE. No. It would be my hope 
that they would use the best literature 
possible as they teach remedial reading 
or speed reading. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. The gentleman has 
been in the well for a long time, but I 
believe some special words of commenda- 
tion should be paid both to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota and to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN], who 
have worked very hard on this legislation 
and who have been responsible for many 
contributions throughout the develop- 
ment of this bill as it comes to the floor 
and the amendments which will be 
offered on the floor. Having worked 
closely with them, I am very appreciative 
of that contribution. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
say in closing that I am sometimes prone 
to neglect showing appreciation to those 
who have been the most helpful. 

I say to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Goopeti] and to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Grirrin] that their 
great knowledge of this field has been 
especially helpful and most important in 
developing sound legislation in our com- 
mittee. 

I wish to say also that it surely has 
been a pleasure to work with the gentle- 
woman from Oregon and other Members 
on the majority side, because I believe 
we have developed teamwork in the sub- 
committee of which the gentlewoman is 
the chairman. It has been not only 
Pleasant to work with them, but I believe 
also beneficial for education. When we 
can work together on a bipartisan basis 
for strengthening the legislation which 
affects education, then education and the 
young people involved benefit the most. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Perxuys] for 7 minutes. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, there 
is obviously no question but that the na- 
tional security and interest require the 
extension of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. I had hoped that the exten- 
sion could be for 3 years so that educa- 
tional institutions participating in the 
program could plan more wisely in pro- 
viding the best possible educational 
programs. For this reason, I was very 
pleased when the Senate bill, S. 3060, 
passed the Senate on August 1, contain- 
ing not only a 3-year extension of this 
program, but also a 2-year extension of 
Public Laws 815 and 874. 
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In the hope that a program as broad 
as the Senate bill could be obtained with- 
out the delay of a conference, I intro- 
duced H.R. 12199 with the hope that 
enough interest could be generated to 
adopt the Senate language as a substi- 
tute for the House reported bill. 

By this, Mr. Chairman, I do not mean 
to imply that I oppose the provisions of 
the House reported bill, H.R. 11904. In 
fact, as the full Education and Labor 
Committee reported this measure there 
was little in the bill on the whole to dis- 
tinguish it from the Senate measure 
because both would have expanded titles 
III and XII to cover English, history, and 
geography. In this respect, the Senate 
bill went a little further but also included 
remedial reading and civics. 

Consequently, I am not in accord with 
the thinking of those who now propose 
to further restrict the scope of the House 
reported bill. 

The science, modern foreign language, 
and mathematics programs, strength- 
ened with funds from the National De- 
fense Education Act, have had a sub- 
stantial impact on educational opportu- 
nities in my State and in the district 
that it is my privilege to represent. It 
has never made sense to me to limit 
financial aid under the National Defense 
Education Act to these categories when 
it is obvious that the level of excellence 
in other basic educational training has 
a direct effect on our national defense 
education effort. 

I would therefore hope that the crip- 
pling amendments being proposed could 
be rejected and at the very least the 
House adopt the provisions of H.R. 11904 
as the committee reported it. 

Let me make it clear under the amend- 
ment being proposed, not only are the 
new categories, history and geography, 
being eliminated, but English as well. 
What is being retained is simply English 
instruction when it is offered only as a 
second language. This simply means 
that the funds will not be made available 
to provide the equipment and instruc- 
tional materials necessary to enable 
school systems to furnish the type of in- 
struction and educational opportunities 
which our young people need for their 
future personal well-being and the na- 
tional security. 

Do I understand correctly what has 
been discussed here by the gentleman 
from Minnesota and the gentleman from 
New York, that they are proposing to 
offer an amendment to delete English, 
history, and geography and substitute 
remedial reading? Am I correct in that? 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. I do not know who 
is going to offer it, I will say to the gen- 
tleman in response to the question put, 
but there will be such an amendment 
offered. Yes. 

Mr. PERKINS. Does the gentleman 
also object to keeping the words Eng- 
lish, including remedial reading” in the 
bill? Of course, I personally feel Eng- 
lish in its literal sense includes remedial 
reading. And I feel very strongly that 
there is a definite relationship between 
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reading competence and the ability to 
attain readily a knowledge of the sciences 
and those other courses some feel have a 
more direct bearing on national defense. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. PERKINS. Yes. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. I would say to the 
gentleman it seems to me we now have 
included under title VI the teaching of 
English to those who do not have Eng- 
lish as their major language. We are 
providing for remedial reading in this 
legislation, and we are providing for in- 
stitutes for teachers who are teaching 
the disadvantaged youth. 

Mr. PERKINS. I well realize the con- 
tribution the gentleman from New York 
has made in this field, but do you not 
agree we need to do something to give 
special attention to the youngster in Eng- 
lish in the third, fourth, and fifth grades? 

Mr. GOODELL. I am not convinced 
we should do it in this legislation except 
as we are doing it through remedial read- 
ing through the disadvantaged youth 
training institutes. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say a word about the impacted area 
legislation. The gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Dent] as chairman of the 
Select Subcommittee on Education, has 
been making a special study during this 
Congress in order to expedite legislation 
on a number of presidential educational 
recommendations contained in H.R. 3000 
(S. 580). I had hoped that the full com- 
mittee could have cleared a more lengthy 
extension of Public Laws 815 and 874 in 
order to afford time to conduct a thor- 
ough hearing and committee revision of 
the law. 

I have personally set out to gather ap- 
propriate information on the impacted 
area legislation with the hope that we 
can extend it to the areas of this Na- 
tion where there is a great need. Equity 
and the national interest require that 
this program be improved and expanded. 

But inasmuch as the rule does not 
make it in order to extend it for more 
than 1 year, I certainly intend to support 
that 1-year provision, although a 2-year 
extension, to me, seems more desirable. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr, Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
GUBSER]. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, as a 
former educator and still a certificated 
teacher under the laws of the State of 
California I strongly support this legis- 
lation. In my opinion it will.do much 
to improve the national standards of 
education. 

I do wish that the committee had 
found it possible to include support for 
industrial arts. Had it done so a good 
bill might have been even better. 

During the hearings by the commit- 
tee, I urged the inclusion of support for 
the industrial arts as particularly timely 
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in view of the administration’s deter- 
mination to enact an all-inclusive law 
intended to eliminate poverty. 

In my opinion, the only sensible ap- 
proach to rolling back poverty is to up- 
grade the skills of human beings so they 
can become employable. It is obvious 
even without investigation that indus- 
trial arts could probably do more to pro- 
vide the type of upgraded skills which 
will be needed in the war on poverty than 
any other single field of study. 

I would like to quote a paragraph 
from the excellent testimony presented 
to the Special Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor by Mr. Kenneth E. Daw- 
son, executive secretary, American In- 
dustrial Arts Association, National Edu- 
cation Association: 

Industrial arts is the only curriculum area 
devoted primarily to the interpretation of 
industry, which is the most dominant char- 
acteristic of our society. No other subject 
in our schools has the opportunities to per- 
petuate America’s industrial culture as well 
as industrial arts. It helps all kinds of stu- 
dents to prepare for living in an industrial 
democracy and provides a foundation for 
specific occupational and educational oppor- 
tunities, Industrial arts gives basic educa- 
tion for the technician, engineer, scientist, 
and for the several vocational education pro- 
grams. Rather than being confined to the 
learning of a specific trade or skill which may 
be obsolete within a few years, industrial arts 
educates boys and girls to become versatile 
and adaptable to the rapidly changing world. 
By receiving basic information on the total 
scope of industry, students understand the 
necessity to equip themselves for future ad- 
justment to employment changes due to 
scientific and technological innovations. For 
people who find the need for retraining, in- 
dustrial arts provides basic understanding 
to make the transformation easier and more 
meaningful. 


Mr. Dawson’s remarks, to which I shp- 
scribe without reservation, are a sum- 
mation of the most compelling reasons 
fór including the industrial arts within 
the provisions of the National Defense 
Education Act. This would be a most 
meaningful step in preparing our young 
people for the future and resolving many 
problems of the present. I hope the 
committee will give further considera- 
tion to my suggestion and include this 
2 important field of study in a future 

il 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Don H. CLAUSEN]. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr, DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is my intention to support, and 
urgé my colleagues to support, the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act Amend- 
ments of 1964. It is my hope that this 
body will overwhelmingly approve these 
amendments, which extend the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, because 
ste is a true area of Federal responsibil- 

This act is many times called “Fed- 
eral aid to impacted school districts” for 
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a good and compelling reason. Ex- 
plained in its simplest terms, it means 
simply this: 

Military bases and installations 
throughout the United States, including 
a number of them in my district, result 
in large numbers of dependents of our 
military personnel attending local 
schools around these installations. 

Many of our military personnel and 
their dependents are housed in Govern- 
ment-owned quarters on which no local 
property taxes are paid. 

Thus, local schools become “impacted” 
to varying degrees by nontaxpayers re- 
sulting from the presence of the military 
installations. The Federal Government 
has a responsibility to make payments 
to these local school districts in direct 
proportion to their “impact” on them. 
This prevents increases in local property 
taxes resulting from the influx of mili- 
tary personnel and their dependents. 

Paying Government funds to local 
jurisdictions to prevent tax losses result- 
ing from Government activity—some 
times called in-lieu taxes—is a concept 
I have supported from the start of my 
public career 9 years ago and even be- 
fore. I have urged that this concept be 
expanded so that local units of govern- 
ment could be fully reimbursed for tax 
losses as a result of the removal of private 
lands from the tax rolls for public uses 
as national parks, wilderness areas, and 
so forth. 

It only follows that if it is in the 
national interest to take actions that re- 
duce the local tax base, it is the respon- 
sibility of the Government to see that all 
taxpayers pay for it—not just the local 
area involved. 

The extension of the National Defense 
Edueation Act for 2 years is an altogether 
necessary and proper action. Further, 
I fully support some of the major changes 
accompanying this extension, including 
the increase in funds. To increase the 
loan funds from $135 to $163 million in 
fiscal year 1965 and similar increases in 
the following 2 years is a commendatory 
action. 

Further, I would support increased 
funds for graduate: fellowships for 
teachers and other teacher training pro- 
visions that qualify under the provisions 
of the act. 

Mr. Chairman, my district includes in- 
stallations which are part of the San 
Francisco Bay area military complex, in- 
cluding Hamilton Air Force Base and 
Mare Island Naval Shipyard, the naval 
base at Ferndale, and the Klamath Air 
Force Base at Requa. With real prop- 
erty taxes for school support becoming 
increasingly burdensome—in some cases 
unbearable—it is urgent that this aid-to- 
impacted-area concept be extended. 

This is a necessary stopgap pending 
success in our efforts for a major tax 
structure overhaul which would broaden 
the tax base of school districts and ease 
the burden on property taxpayers. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GOODELL], 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall not take 5 minutes because Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle have been 
kind enough to yield to me and we have 
had a very worthwhile colloquy. 
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Let me repeat my support of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. I want 
to commend the gentlelady from Oregon 
and all the other members of our sub- 
committee for approaching this problem 
in a nonpartisan sense, looking only for 
the best interests of education in this 
country. I hope we can always keep the 
scare ee of this legislation on that 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may consume 
to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. GIB- 
BONS]. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this legislation. I believe 
this represents a very helpful and a very 
constructive piece of legislation. It will 
help move education forward in this 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, through the building 
of our educational institutions, we are 
going to build a better America. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill has been ade- 
quately discussed. There has been suffi- 
cient colloquy on the floor of the House 
to iron out most of the differences. I 
shall support the compromises that have 
been reached in the committee. 

I call particular attention, however, to 
three areas in this bill that I believe 
contribute substantially to the quality of 
education in the United States. 

First of all there is the graduate fel- 
lowship program. Just what is the grad- 
uate fellowship program? The gradu- 
ate fellowship program is perhaps one of 
the most important parts of this legisla- 
tion because graduate fellowships repre- 
sent the seed money. This is the money 
that will help to develop the bright, 
sharp minds which will be the seed for 
the ideas of the future. These are the 
young people who will be the future col- 
lege professors, the future research 
scientists, and the people who will con- 
tribute to the overall growth of educa- 
tion in this country. 

Mr. Chairman, these graduate fellow- 
ships are the keys to better education. 
We can construct all of the buildings 
that we desire to construct—and I am 
glad that Congress is participating in 
the construction program—we can set 
up all the scholarships that we want to 
set up, but unless we have the seed 
money with which to obtain the fine 
teachers and the fine brains in educa- 
tion, we are not going to succeed. 

Mr. Chairman, in the graduate fellow- 
ship program we are expanding very 
rapidly to meet the demands brought on 
by the increases in enrollment which we 
are experiencing in the colleges and uni- 
versities of our country. In an effort to 
have available the teachers when they 
are needed we are providing this seed 
money. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the expan- 
sion of the counseling and guidance and 
testing programs contained in this leg- 
islation. In the areas, the limited areas 
that we have used guidance, counseling, 
and testing service since 1958, these 
services have proved to be very effective. 

Then, I support, Mr. Chairman, the 
expansion of the “institutes for the ad- 
vanced training of school personnel” 
This is a part of our educational pro- 
gram which enables the practicing 
schoolteacher to upgrade himself and to 
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become better acquainted with other 
techniques and with the new knowledge 
that has been infused into the expand- 
ing storehouse of knowledge. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I believe that this 
is a fine program. It is a program that 
is needed to meet the challenge that now 
faces America. 

I urge the support of this legislation. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr, GRIFFIN]. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I join 
with others in commending the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the distin- 
guished gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. 
GREEN] for her work in connection with 
this legislation. I thank her for the ef- 
forts she has made to work out amend- 
ments to this bill which will gain it bi- 
partisan support. 

Mr. Chairman, as the bill was reported 
from the committee, it did not enjoy bi- 
partisan support because of some very 
far reaching and unwise changes in the 
act which were proposed in the bill. As 
has been indicated during earlier discus- 
sion this afternoon, there has been an 
agreement reached concerning a series of 
amendments to the bill which will be of- 
fered in due course. I hope these 
amendments will be approved; they will 
correct most of the objectionable features 
of the bill as reported. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 

Kentucky (Mr. Perkins] asked the ques- 
tion as to why there is resistance to pro- 
posals which would expand the institute 
program into new subject matter areas. 
The gentleman from Kentucky believes 
we should add English; others want to 
add geography, some want to add his- 
tory, economics, and other subjects. The 
Senate bill would add civics. 
I think the answer should be obvious to 
those who believe the Federal Govern- 
ment should not seek to direct or control 
the curriculum of our educational sys- 
tem 


The series of amendments which has 
been worked out will .confine the 
expansion, to matters that are not 
controversial in the curriculum. The 
limited area of reading, for example, 
involves only a basic skill which is essen- 
tial to all learning. There have been 
dramatic strides made in the methods for 
teaching reading. There are rapid read- 
ing courses available with new techniques 
that are revolutionary. It will be im- 
portant and valuable to the Nation if 
those who teach reading can be brought 
up to date in the use of new methods now 
available. The same reasoning and jus- 
tification does not apply in other subject 
areas, such as English. If our teachers’ 
colleges are not teaching English ‘teach- 
ers how to teach English, they are not 
doing anything. If they are not teaching 
our history teachers how to teach history, 
then criticism should be directed at the 
teachers’ colleges. However, I do not 
think that the Federal Government 
should try to take over or direct in such 
areas of curriculum. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
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to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
SICKLEs]. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the legislation, feeling as 
I do about the importance of education 
to the very well-being and survival of 
this Nation. With respect to some of the 
discussion on the floor changing the bill 
with proposed amendments, I am in- 
clined to support the amendments, not 
that I am convinced these amendments 
make the bill better than the bill as pre- 
sented by the subcommittee, but because 
I realize that in this kind of legislation 
with so many different titles there are 
many differences of opinion to be 
considered. 

I think that because this is such an 
important piece of legislation and by its 
very nature it is viable we will be back 
here many times in the future to further 
consider these sections of the bill and 
the most important matter before us is 
the passage of the bill. 

If I were a more vehement man I would 
have been quite concerned and right- 
eously indignant that the integrity of 
the subcommittee has been questioned 
concerning the adequacy of our consid- 
eration of this subject matter covered 
in the bill. For myself, and I do not 
mean this as a personal defense, but for 
myself I must say that I spent no more 
time on any other piece of legislation 
than this particular bill in our commit- 
tee. I suppose if one has an established 
position in respect to any subject mat- 
ter under consideration no amount of 
testimony would convince him that we 
have adequately considered that particu- 
lar point. So far as I am concerned, I 
must say it is a disservice to the subcom- 
mittee, particularly on the part of those 
on the minority side who express this 
complaint. I think it is particularly a 
disservice to their own hardworking 
members on the committee when they 
raise this issue. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SICKLES. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. BEERMANN. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Since the gentleman is on the subcom- 
mittee, would he give us an idea of what 
the cost of this bill is in its entirety, or 
what the estimated figure might be? 

Mr. SICKLES. The figure for grants 
in 1965 is $200.1 million. That would be 
an increase of $57.3 million over the ex- 
isting authority. 

Mr. BEERMANN, That would be in 
grants. Would there be any increase in 
the loan figure of the bill? 

Mr. SICKLES. The figure for loans 
has been increased, too, from $135 mil- 
lion to $163.3 million for fiscal year 1965. 

Mr. BEERMANN. I should like to ask 
another question: The title of the bill 
is “National Defense Education Act 
Amendments, 1964.” Is there any good 
reason that this act should contain the 
word “defense” any longer? 

Mr. SICKLES. I would suppose that 
there is room for argument as to whether 
the word “defense” should or should not 
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be in there, depending on how you would 
interpret the word “defense.” It seems 
to me, however, that the very survival 
of our Nation is tied into the education 
level of these students and proposed stu- 
dents. Time after time witnesses have 
appeared before our committee to indi- 
cate that by the very nature of our 
society, its changes and complexities, 
automation, and all the other things we 
have, unless we educate our students to 
keep our society going this is going to 
be a major problem. So I would say you 
could very well leave the word defense“ 
in if only for that reason. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SICKLES. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CAREY. I should like to concur 
most strongly in what the gentleman 
says. I cannot think of a more appro- 
priate word than “defense” in the title 
of this act. If we need reason, it 18 
supplied in the announcement in today’s 
press that the Department of Defense 
is calling up for short-term induction 
into the armed services some 60,000 
draftees who were rejected, in the hope 
that the Army can supply them an edu- 
cation that has been neglected: It is 
clear that the appropriate place for edu- 
cation is here, rather than for the De- 
fense Department to pick up later what 
has not been done in their education. I 
think the word “defense” is proper here 
Sna indeed should be underlined in the 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SICKLES. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. In response 
to the question asked a moment ago as 
to whether the word “defense” is:neces- 
sary in the title of this bill, permit me to 
read two quotations. Mr. Eisenhower; 
when he was President of the United 
States, said in discussing education, “Our 
schools are more important than our 
Nike batteries—more necessary than our 
radar warning sets.” 

There is also the ‘testimony of. another 
gentleman who certainly knows the de- 
fense needs of our country. I refer to 
Admiral Rickover, and although all of 
us may not agree with Admiral Rickover 
on every point in regard to educational 
matters, we certainly will agree that he 
knows the defense needs of our Nation. 
His statement before the committee is 
one that we should never forget. He 
said, “We must haye more money for our 
schools—even if we haye to take it away 
from the Defense Department. Educa- 
tion Is our first line of defense—make it 
strong.” 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SICKLES. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BEERMANN. With reference to 
the statement made by those two gentle- 
men, I am sure they did not mean that. 
this had to be done at the national level 
as we have to do to support our defense. 

I have one more question to ask the 
gentleman from Maryland. On page 2 
of the report, the “purpose of the legis- 
lation” is outlined in nine subparagraphs. 
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As I read these and review them, I do not 
really feel there is much in those nine 
paragraphs other than the student loan 
program that is concerned with our na- 
tional defense. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 11904. This bill 
deals with a subject in which I have long 
been interested. It is similar to the bill, 
H.R. 10947, which I cosponsored with the 
gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] 
who has now brought H.R. 11904 to the 
floor after lengthy hearings on her bill 
and the several similar bills before her 
subcommittee. 

This legislation would promote and 
encourage adequate educational pro- 
grams for the school-age population in 
the United States at all levels of ability. 

I joined several members of the Edu- 
cation Committee in introducing legis- 
lation to amend and extend the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 because 
of my conviction that if education is to 
be sufficient for the years ahead, it must 
be strengthened in every discipline and 
at every level. 

I urged that this bill be amended to 
include political science and interna- 
tional affairs among those subjects cov- 
ered by the bill which are, as you know, 
science, mathematics, history, geography 
and modern languages, The study of 
political science and international af- 
fairs is crucial to the support of the de- 
fense effort because of the contribution 
these subjects make to the understand- 
ing both by the public and high officials 
as to our national security. I suggested 
that the bill be amended to include the 
words “political science, international 
affairs” before the word “history”; wher- 
ever it occurs on pages 9, 10, and 19 in 
the bill I have introduced. 

Much of the progress of the United 
States is due in large part to the firm 
foundation of our publie education sys- 
tem. Other influences have been signifi- 
cant, of course, but without advancing 
its levels of formal education the United 
States would not have achieved its high 
level of agricultural and industrial pro- 
ductivity, its national defense and space 
explorations, and its medical research 
and improvement in the Nation's health. 
Neither would it have been able to de- 
velop free representative government 
and a free enterprise economy capable 
of supporting a sound wage level and 
other benefits for the workingman and 
his family. 

Educational efforts of the American 
people have not been meager in the past. 
This does not mean, however, that our 
past efforts are adequate for the great 
demands which confront us in the years 
ahead. There is no question but that 
America’s manpower must now and in 
the future be educated at a level reserved 
for only a small number a few years ago. 
Technology and automation are already 
rendering many unskilled jobs obsolete— 
many jobs are being abolished. No oc- 
cupational group, including teaching, is 
immune to the demands of automation 
for higher and more versatile and sophis- 
ticated skills as programing and planning 
and higher skilled operations replace 
many existing manual operations in our 
diverse and intricate industrial complex. 
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The 1964 manpower report of the 
President to the Congress is an impres- 
sive document which outlines the Gov- 
ernment’s current objectives and policies 
toward achieving greater manpower de- 
velopment of our people. The report 
stressed that education must provide, 
as a basic part of its human develop- 
ment responsibility, the preparation 
needed for effective participation in our 
economic life.” This preparation begins 
at the elementary and secondary school 
levels which serve as a foundation for 
training and further learning for all of 
our citizens. Such education increas- 
ingly has become a minimum require- 
ment for effective activity and contribu- 
tion in and to our advancing technologi- 
cal society. 

In addition, broad opportunities must 
be provided for education beyond our 
high schools. The increasing complexity 
of many technical and managerial oc- 
cupations makes education beyond high 
school and junior college essential. 
Moreover, to foster the leadership re- 
sources of the Nation, we must augment 
the supply of qualified teachers and stim- 
ulate the creative talents of our man- 
agers, scientists, engineers, educators, 
s other strategic professional person- 
nel. 

The legislation under consideration to- 
day is a major step in enabling and mo- 
tivating all able young people to obtain 
advanced training in the fields most 
suited to their talents. Let us educate 
and train our young people with the full 
recognition of the values set forth by 
President John F. Kennedy in his 1961 
education message to the Congress in 
which he emphasized: 

Our progress as a nation can be no swifter 
than our progress in education. Our require- 
ments for world leadership, our hopes for 
economic growth, and the demands of citi- 
zenship itself in an era such as this all re- 
quire the maximum development of every 
young American’s capacity. The human 
mind is our fundamental resource. 


It is essential that we raise our sights, 
that we seek a new vision, for it is truly 
said, that a people without vision will 
perish. 

Mr. Chairman, a study made by Dr. 
Elmer D. West, while he was director of 
statistical information and research of 
the American Council on Education, 
showed that more than twice as many 
students from families with incomes of 
$13,000 or over were offered scholarship 
aid as in families in the below $3,000 cat- 
egory. 

Dr. West and Charlene Gleazer, staff 
assistant, writing in the publication, Fi- 
nancial Aid News, an organ of the college 
entrance examination board’s college 
scholarship service, point out that in 
the 65 institutions studied, the number 
of successful applicants for financial aid 
from families of over $11,000 income was 
more than 4½ times as large as the num- 
ber from families under the $3,000 mark, 
and 11⁄4 times as large as that from the 
under $5,000 level. 

This significant study points out that: 

For those who look upon scholarship aid 
as a means of reducing the inequality of op- 
portunity for a college education, the situa- 
tion reported is not a happy one, 
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The image of the colleges and universities 
as institutions that grant scholarships to the 
needy and capable is somewhat blurred. 
Perhaps some house cleaning is in order. 


I would hope, as a cosponsor of this 
legislation, with regard to the construc- 
tion of a Capitol Page School in the Na- 
tion’s Capital, that it could be located in 
an area in the District of Columbia, such 
as the Southwest urban renewal area, 
where additional destruction of homes 
and the displacement of small business- 
men would not be necessary. The vari- 
ous citizen and small business organiza- 
tions on Capitol Hill have urged that the 
school be located in the home for serv- 
icemen on Pennsylvania Avenue SE., be- 
tween 9th and 10th Streets. They 
maintain that this structure is struc- 
turally sound, and that its use would 
serve to build up the area while, at the 
Same time, saving the Federal Govern- 
ment large sums of money. I would 
hope that some consideration might be 
given to this worthwhile proposal. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the extension and amendment of 
the National Defense Education Act in 
the form recommended by our commit- 
tee. This final legislative achievement 
again brings to mind the splendid record 
written by our committee in this Con- 
gress. I particularly wish to pay my re- 
spects to the gentlewoman from Oregon, 
chairman of the subcommittee which has 
m an handled the higher education 

The bill before us strengthens educa- 
tion at every level as our best investment 
in our human resources and as our first 
line of strength in the defense of democ- 
racy. 

I am particularly gratified at the ac- 
tion being taken to cure two inequities in 
the bill which have persisted since its en- 
actment in 1958. I refer to the exten- 
sion of the forgiveness feature for teach- 
ers in private as well as public education. 
All of our citizens are equally involved in 
education as a contribution toward our 
national defense. Therefore equal treat- 
ment is the sole standard which should 
prevail in education legislation. It will 
now be possible for trained teachers who 
are much needed to improve quality non- 
public education, to receive the same 
benefits as had been extended heretofore 
to public teachers only. 

Secondly, the institutes for quality 
education that have upgraded the teach- 
ing of those presently involved in ele- 
mentary and secondary education will 
now be extended to those employed in 
nonpublic education. Therefore, in this 
provision also, one of the longstanding 
inequities which offended the standard 
of equal treatment is now to be corrected. 

In only one significant particular does 
the bill fail to rise to an acceptable 
standard of equality. 

Title II which provides equipment for 
subject matter categories in need of me- 
chanical facilities and equipment to pro- 
vide educational excellence, is restricted 
to public schools only. 

In the committee I suggested an 
amendment to extend this feature also to 
all children in all schools. However, I 
have not pressed for adoption of this 
amendment until thorough hearings on 
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such a proposal could be held, It is my 
hope, and I earnestly suggest, that our 
committee will deal with this sole re- 
maining inadequacy in the next session 
of the Congress. 

This act is for the benefit of all per- 
sons who may be called upon someday to 
respond in our national defense. Title 
III is for the benefit of individuals in 
areas which are in critical need of im- 
provement. Certainly, therefore, no 
child in need should be denied the ben- 
efits that are available under this act 
simply because he is not in attendance 
in a public institution. 

There can be no question of aid to 
churches or other private institutions 
since such equipment as would be made 
available is for use in confined and well- 
defined categories and therefore could 
not be considered as religious assistance. 

This equipment is, of course, pur- 
chased with tax funds levied upon all 
taxpayers. The children of all tax- 
payers, therefore regardless of the school 
of their attendance, must in all fairness 
be allowed to receive the benefits of such 
modern equipment. 

Our work for this year has been well 
done. As a basis for further action in 
designated areas of educational need, let 
us hope that our committee can improve 
upon its splendid record and perform- 
ance and grant equal educational oppor- 
tunity toward the goal of scholastic ex- 
cellence to every young person in our 
country. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Chairman, in 
anticipation of the possibility that there 
may not be a record vote on this legisla- 
tion, I want to express my support of 
H.R. 11904, the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act amendments of 1964 and com- 
mend the members of the committee on 
both sides for their diligence and con- 
tinued attention to this act. Particular- 
ly, I want to express my support for the 
amendment to be offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. um] to de- 
lete $1.5 million for the construction of 
a Capitol Page School and concur in the 
views he expresses in the report on the 
bill. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
think it is appropriate in view of the 
fact that we have today passed a bill 
extending the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act that I include the attached ar- 
ticle by Katherine Baird, of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama News Bureau, Univer- 
sity, Ala., under date of July 30, 1964, 
about Ph. D. candidate, James M. 
Horner. 

Mr. Horner was a Missouri boy who 
worked hard and made good. He re- 
ceived a National Defense Education Act 
fellowship that financed his graduate 
education. 

There are already thousands of young 
men like Mr. Horner and thank good- 
ness there will be many thousands in the 
future who achieve the doctor of philos- 
ophy degree which will enable them to 
make outstanding contributions as 
teachers and in other ways to the basic 
well-being of our Nation. The article 
follows: 

ARTICLE BY KATHERINE BAIRD 

UNIVERSITY, AtA—At the age of 15, when 
most boys are chiefly concerned with sand- 
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lot ball, Capstone Ph. D. candidate James M, 
Horner left home and undertook to finance 
and direct his own life. 

How well he succeeded can be measured 
by his 2.95 graduate school academic average, 
by several distinguished and internationally 
noted research papers, and—most of all—by 
the Ph. D. degree in mathematics he will 
receive August 21, 

“Actually it was a case of my home leaving 
me. When my father, a Methodist minister, 
was transferred to a church in another town 
I decided I wanted to stay in the high school 
in Caledonia, Mo., where I already had 2 
years,” says Horner, 

It was the 13th school he’d attended and 
he was understandably tired of moving 
around. To support himself, he worked after 
school and on Saturdays in a small grocery 
as a clerk-butcher-stockboy. He boarded in 
a private home in Caledonia and averaged 
working 80 hours a week during high school 
and subsequent undergraduate college days. 

When he receives his doctoral degree from 
the Capstone he will step into an enviable 
position as associate senior research mathe- 
matician at General Motors Research Labora- 
tories in Detroit. He will consult with 
physicists and engineers, or anyone else in 
the company with a mathematical problem, 
and will work in computer technology. He 
will be free in addition to pursue mathe- 
matics research as he chooses. 

Leading up to this spectacular career be- 
ginning was much thoughtful and creative 
research in applied mathematics. The re- 
sults of this research was outlined in a 
number of published papers. 

Two of the papers have been accepted for 
publication in the Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Mathematical Society, one of the world's 
leading mathematical journals. Rarely does 
a student have one paper accepted by this 
journal, much less two, before achieving the 
doctorate. 

Another line of research, and the resulting 
papers, on orbital maneuvers brought com- 
mendation from mathematicians the world 
over, including one letter from a New Zealand 
expert in the field which said, Thanks to 
your * * * efforts, the problem seems to 
have been completely settled.” 

After publication of these and other papers 
he was asked to be a reviewer of papers sub- 
mitted for publication in the American 
Rocket Society Journal, 

That corner grocery in Caledonia served 
Horner well into his college career at Flat 
River (Mo.) Junior College. Moving to St. 
Louis in 1954 he worked full time for 4 
years at a chemical works while attending 
night classes at St. Louis University. 

Next, military service took him to Hunts- 
ville where, even without a college degree, 
he was assigned as a physicist in the Aerobal- 
listics Laboratory at the Army Ballistics 
Missile Agency. 

During this time he took night classes at 
the Huntsville campus of the University of 
Alabama. He completed his work on the 
main campus, receiving a B.S, degree with a 
double major in physics and math and be- 
ing elected to Phi Beta Kappa. His M.A, 
degree from the Capstone came in 1962. 

He was awarded a coveted National Defense 
Education Act fellowship that financed 3 
years. of his graduate education and taught 
four semesters at the university as a graduate 
fellow. 

Horner is married to the former Evelyn 
Thieme of St. Louis. They have one son, 
Steven, aged 2. 

His parents, now retired from the active 
ministry, are Rev. and Mrs. C. E. Horner of 
584 West North Street, Marshall, Mo. 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 


urge passage of the National Defense 
Education Act and rise in its support. 


This program based on recommenda- 
tions of President Eisenhower in 1958 
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has improved the quality and opportunity 
for education—particularly as it relates 
to our long-term defense and foreign 
policy capabilities. Regarding loans to 
students, the students are paying off 
their loans at a rate five times faster than 
that required by law. Of 680,000 loans 
made, only one has been written off as 
uncollectible. 

Another feature of the bill, is needed— 
assistance to federally impacted areas. 
When Federal installations are placed in 
a community taking that property off the 
tax rolls and adding more students it 
throws a heavier load on the local school 
districts and particularly the local prop- 
erty owner. 

I fully endorse the principle of the 
Federal Government sharing this load 
by replacing the loss of revenue to the 
school districts. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Chairman, as you and other Members of 
the House know, I am vitally interested 
in legislation which will aid our young 
People in pursuing their education. 
Originally passed during the Eisenhower 
administration in 1958, the National De- 
fense Education Act has assisted approx- 
imately 700,000 students through its loan 
program. The present act needs exten- 
sion so as to assure the orderly continua- 
tion of the loan program in our colleges 
and universities. 

Regretting that unforeseen circum- 
stances make it necessary for me to be 
out of Washington when H.R. 11904, the 
extension bill is considered, I want to 
state for the Recor that I favor exten- 
sion of this very worthwhile program and 
would have voted for it had I been 
present. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
am very much in favor of extending the 
National Defense Education Act. There 
is no question but that the 1958 act has 
served our Nation well in trying to insure 
trained manpower and of sufficient qual- 
ity and quantity to meet the national de- 
fense needs of the United States. I think 
we are all in agreement that there is a 
recognizable need for adequately trained 
and educated individuals who can cope 
with the demands of our rapidly growing 
technological society which, with each 
passing year, becomes more complex. 
Neither do we wish to be outdone in the 
critical area of the sciences upon which 
even our very survival depends to such 
a great degree. 

Perhaps one of the more useful pro- 
visions of the act has been the national 
defense student loan program whereby 
there has been created at American col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
Nation, loan funds from which needy 
undergraduate and graduate students 
may borrow on reasonable terms for the 
purpose of completing their higher 
education. j 

I am mindful that these funds are not 
the only funds by any stretch of the 
imagination that have been made avail- 
able for this purpose. Many of our edu- 
cational institutions had established 
such funds long before the enactment of 
the Federal program to do the very thing 
that Congress intended to supplement by 


virtue of passage of the National Defense 
Education Act. In this connection, I 
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think, too, that we should recognize the 
fact that the objectivity and success of 
these college loan programs had long 
since been proven even before the Fed- 
eral Government began to participate in 
such a commendable program. 

In recognition of the remarkable suc- 
cess of the lending program, and the in- 
creasing number of applications, com- 
monsense would dictate an extension of 
the program with a reasonable adjust- 
ment upward in this phase of a highly 
successful lending program which has 
been administered free from congres- 
sional criticism, free from controversy 
and in such an efficient manner by the 
authorities in the various educational 
institutions. Had it not been for the 
loan program, literally thousands of stu- 
dents would not have had the opportu- 
nity of developing their educational po- 
tential. Their talents would have re- 
mained dormant with no opportunity for 
equipping themselves with a higher edu- 
cation. Without the act, the Nation 
would have been deprived of the benefit 
of a larger base of highly educated citi- 
zens. There is much latent talent in 
our American citizenry which ought to 
be encouraged and brought to the fore. 
If permitted to emerge through the kind 
of assistance that is provided through 
the medium of the National Defense 
Education Act, these individuals’ con- 
tributions to our American free enter- 
prise society will be greater and its bene- 
ficial effects cumulative. 

I want to state that I am personally 
pleased in particular with the amend- 
ments that have been offered by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE] be- 
cause they have served to vastly improve 
the bill which was reported out of the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Naturally, I do not approve of all the 
features of this extension, even as 
amended. I would have preferred that 
the forgiveness feature be eliminated be- 
cause in effect, it makes second-class citi- 
zens out of our teachers and I doubt very 
much if they appreciate that particular 
designation. 

There are other features of the bill 
which I think represent an unsound de- 
parture from the original purpose and 
intent of the act. However, on balance, 
Iam pleased to give my support for pas- 
sage of this extension measure. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendments adopted to H.R. 11904, as 
just passed, have kept it within proper 
limits and recommitted the program to 
its proper purposes. As thus amended, 
Iam happy to give it my support. t 

At this point, I would offer a short 
résumé of my views on the important 
area of education. 

American education today is the best 
in the world and our most important 
resource because it is the product of local 
imagination and support. Unlimited 
Federal participation inevitably would 
lead to imposition of Federal standards 
and Federal controls. 

A shift of general support of education 
from the local and State levels to the 
Federal level would be dangerous. It 
would tend to dry up local support and 
would lessen the priority of concern 
which education has traditionally. re- 
ceived at the local level. This is why I 
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am opposed to efforts to provide Federal 
aid to education on an across-the-board 
basis unrelated to specific needs. Local 
concern would dissipate and bureaucratic 
initiative in Washington would supplant 
that inspired and required by the people 
themselves. 

At the same time I have never had any 
blind objection to the use of federally 
collected tax funds to assist in this most 
important public responsibility. While 
it might be preferable to return revenue 
sources to the State and local govern- 
ments, we have to consider practical pos- 
sibilities and the urgency of meeting 
certain specific needs. But we might well 
reflect also that the virtual priority of 
the claims of local education on local 
tax resources, such as real estate taxes, 
could evaporate, or at least dwindle, if 
Federal funds become a major source of 
support. Education, then, would find it- 
self in a new and highly competitive posi- 
tion for funds with defense, space devel- 
opments, welfare, and agriculture, 

With specific national and emergency 
needs we do recognize that Federal sup- 
port is justified and needed. For in- 
stance, chronic unemployment, particu- 
larly among those 16 to 22, is one of the 
most perplexing problems confronting us 
today. Teachers and citizens are work- 
ing diligently to overcome it. They rec- 
ognize it as the soil in which the roots 
of many social ills are imbedded. 

The unemployment problem is of 
urgent national.concern. But its most 
immediate impact is upon the individual 
local community. It is here, in the local 
community, where we must meet it. It 
is here, in the local community, where 
we can devise most appropriate remedies. 

Education is essential to our efforts. 
Expanded vocational training programs, 
for instance, can equip young men and 
women with the skills they need to earn 
a living wage in our industrial society. 
Retraining programs can develop new 
skills in older persons whose jobs have 
been eliminated by technological ad- 
vances. 

These two programs which I have sup- 
ported in Congress illustrate proper roles 
of Federal Government in the field of 
education. They enhance the oppor- 
tunity to learn with well-devised and 
limited Federal participation and sup- 
port. They are intended to correct spe- 
cific deficiencies. 

The Federal Government also has a 
role to play in specialized areas of edu- 
cation of general national concern. Of- 
fering facilities and scholarship funds in 
the dental and nursing fields encourages 
young men and women to enter these 
professions which are so vital to our so- 
ciety. The National Defense Education 
Act, expanding the opportunity for ac- 
quisitions to scientific and language skills, 
strengthens our national capacity to 
meet any external challenge. Extension 
of construction aid helps local and State 
Officials to accommodate the growing 
number of youngsters seeking higher 
education. Special aid to federally im- 
pacted areas eases the pressures imposed 
by the Federal Government on these 
communities. 

By offering these kinds of: aids, the 
Federal Government encourages local 
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communities to meet their own problems 
by their own initiative. But direction 
and control of these programs must con- 
tinue to reside at the local level. 

Our Nation has prospered because we 
have relied upon the individual initiative 
and concern of our citizens at the local 
level. Education is our most valuable 
national resource. We cannot afford to 
sanction its depletion through imposing 
massive dependence upon the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, as a 
supporter of the original National De- 
fense Education Act proposal, I also sup- 
pori H.R. 11904, which amends the 1958 

aw. 

While I believe the program could 
stand certain changes and improvements, 
I believe the Committee did a commend- 
able job in reporting the 1964 bill which 
extends the program for 2 years. It also 
provides an expansion of the testing pro- 
grams to all graduates of elementary 
education and to junior colleges and 
technical institutes. This expansion will 
require an increase from $17.5 to $25 
ee in the appropriations for fiscal 

The one inadequacy in this bill lies in 
the area of junior colleges. With the 
tremendous increase in the cost of high- 
er education and the difficulty in pro- 
viding college housing and expanded en- 
rollment for many students; the greatest 
need in this field today, in my opinion, is 
in the construction and expansion of 
junior colleges throughout the United 
States. An increase in the number of 
community-sponsored junior colleges 
which will require Federal funds is of 
prime importance. Not only will an ex- 
panded program of this type result in a 
savings of $4,000 to $5,000 per year in 
the cost of a 4-year college education, but 
would open the door to making higher 
education available to many students 
who are disqualified from the privately 
endowed colleges merely because they are 
not in the upper 50 percent of their high 
school graduating class, 

We often speak of the serious “drop- 
out” practice in high schools but com- 
paratively little attention is given to the 
number of washouts in our colleges and 
universities. 

Junior colleges would also provide the 
means of determining whether certain 
high school graduates are able or 
equipped to do»college work. Certainly 
it is better that this be determined at a 
junior college level without the loss of in- 
vestment on the part of the parent and 
avoiding, in most cases, the college hous- 
ing problems associated with the enroll- 
ment of students on campus far distant 
from their homes. 

It is my hope that in the years ahead 
much greater emphasis will be placed 
upon the junior college program. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, as 
one who was privileged to have 8 
pated in the enactment of the original 
National Defense Education Act of 1958; 
I am particularly pleased to rise in sup- 
port of this measure, H.R. 11904, to 
amend and extend the original act. 

Certainly there is no better invest- 
ment for the lasting good of this coun- 
try we can make than providing the full- 
est educational opportunities for our 
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youth and encouraging them to take the 
utmost advantage of these opportunities. 

Certainly the history of this legisla- 
tion, which has enjoyed continuing bi- 
partisan support, since 1958, clearly 
demonstrates it was wisely conceived, it 
has been soundly administered at all 
levels, and has made an increasingly 
vital contribution to the progress of this 
country. 

Since this legislation was first enacted 
the testimony shows there have been 
over 680,000 loans made to needy 
students who very likely could not other- 
wise have obtained a college education. 
The record further shows that the rate 
of repayment by students borrowing 
under the program has been five times 
as fast as the law specifies. I think this 
fact alone should renew our faith in the 
youth of this Nation and the worth of 
this legislation. However, beyond this 
fact, growing school enrollments, rising 
tuition costs, a continuing manpower 
shortage in crucial fields and ever- 
increasing demands for quality instruc- 
tion convincingly appeal for the pro- 
posed extension and expansion of this 
program as proposed in.the bill before 
us now. Indeed, it is my hope that it 
may become possible for us to provide a 
3-year extension of this Education Act 
to permit participating educational in- 
stitutions to more wisely and practically 
plan the best educational programs and 
I most earnestly trust that Public Laws 
815 and 874, familiarly called the Fed- 
erally Impacted. School District Acts, 
will be extended for at least 2 years so 
that local community officials and school 
administrators can plan and project 
their budgets accordingly. 

Mr. Speaker, the fundamental pur- 
poses of this extension bill, to provide 
certain modifications in the current 
program that are imperative in meeting 
the changing needs of students, the col- 
leges and universities in the Nation; to 
ease the administrative burden of insti- 
tutions of higher education by providing 
for coordination of student loan pro- 
grams; and to assist in creating trained 
and qualified manpower in fields of criti- 
cal importance, are undoubtedly in the 
best interest of all the people of this 
country. 

The past record of 6 years of opera- 
tion clearly reveals this legislation has 
improved all levels of education from 
the elementary schools through the 
graduate schools. It shows that the 
programs have been fully controlled at 
the local levels, as they should be and as 
we want them to be, with a minimum 
of Federal intervention. It shows that 
the legislation has been economically 
prudent and the investment is wise. It 
shows that the whole program has been 
of immeasurable benefit to the country 
at the present time and promises even 
greater benefit for the future. I, there- 
fore, urge my colleagues to unite, as we 
have in the past, in bipartisan support 
and prompt enactment of this bill for 
the good of all Americans. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the bill now before the 
House to amend and extend the National 
Defense Education Act. I favor adding 
another 2 years to this worthwhile pro- 
gram of educational assistance and in- 
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creasing funds for loans to college stu- 
dents, eliminating ceilings on loans to 
institutions and graduate students, and 
increasing the number of graduate fel- 
lowships. 

The history of this program makes a 
convincing case for continuing it and 
enlarging its application in certain areas. 
The past 8 years of experience are evi- 
dence of fulfillment of the intentions 
Congress wrote into the National Defense 
Education Act. The teaching of mathe- 
matics, science, and foreign languages 
knows greater emphasis on the campuses 
of our Nation, and the teaching stand- 
ards in these subjects have climbed 
steadily. 

I think the dollars which support this 
program are among the best investments 
made by our Government. As much as 
the defense of this Nation rests with the 
mighty military machine we possess, it 
relies on the enlightenment. of its citi- 
zens and the health of its economy. We 
are contributing to each of these essen- 
tials through the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. 

Beyond the provisions of this bill 
which expand the matching funds for 
loans to students, I also want to express 
my endorsement of the new fields of 
study; namely, history, geography, and 
English, which are included as eligible 
courses for various sections of the help 
available under the National Defense 
Education Act. It seems that for the first 
time we are recognizing the integral im- 
portance of such subjects in the meeting 
of basic needs of this legislation. 

There are inducement aspects of this 
bill that also win my approval. These 
pertain to the so-called forgiveness provi- 
sions or the partial cancellation of stu- 
dent loans. I strongly favor the inher- 
ent urging this kind of arrangement 
gives to students interested in pursuing 
a career in teaching or social work. 

Finally, I want to record my continu- 
ing support of the National Defense Ed- 
ucation Act and the amendments being 
proposed to it for the financial ap- 
proach which is so much a part 
of this program. Making Federal Gov- 
ernment grants through State. edu- 
cational agencies and on a matching 
basis can only serve to stimulate and 
generate non-Federal expenditures for 
educational purposes. This is “Wash- 
ington money” at its best, doing a job that 
needs to be done, helping to solve na- 
tional problems at the local level, and 
protecting the mechanics of education 
from any threat of undesirable control or 
regulation. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk will read. ; 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “National Defense Edu- 
cation Act Amendments, 1964.” 

TITLE I—AMENDMENTS OF TITLE I 
Schools of nursing 

Sec. 101. The second sentence of section 
103 (b) of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 is amended by inserting before 
the period at the end thereof the following: 
%, and includes any school of nursing as de- 
fined in subsection (1) of this section”. 
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Additional definitions 


Sec. 102. Section 103 of such Act is amend- 
ra by adding at the end thereof the follow- 

g: 

“(1) The term ‘school of nursing’ means 
a public or other nonprofit collegiate, asso- 
ciate degree, or diploma school of nursing. 

“(m) The term ‘collegiate school of nurs- 
ing’ means a department, division, or other 
administrative unit in a college or university 
which provides primarily or exclusively an 
accredited program of education in profes- 
sional nursing and allied subjects leading to 
the degree of bachelor of arts, bachelor of 
science, bachelor of nursing, or to an equiv- 
alent degree, or to a graduate degree in 
nursing. 

“(n) The term ‘associate degree school of 
nursing’ means a department, division, or 
other administrative unit in a junior col- 
lege, community college, college, or univer- 
sity which provides primarily or exclusively 
an accredited two-year program of education 
in professional nursing and allied subjects 
leading to an associate degree in nursing or 
to an equivalent degree. 

“(0) The term ‘diploma school of nursing’ 
means a school affiliated with a hospital or 
university, or an independent school, which 
provides primarily or exclusively an accred- 
ited program of education in professional 
nursing and allied subjects leading to a di- 
ploma or to a equivalent indicia that such 
program has been satisfactorily completed. 

“(p) The term ‘accredited’ when applied 
to any program of nurse education means a 
program accredited by a recognized body or 
bodies approved for such purpose by the 
Commissioner of Education.” 


TITLE I—AMENDMENTS OF TITLE II 
Appropriations authorized 


Src. 201. The first sentence of section 201 
of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 is amended by striking out “and $135,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1965, and such sums for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1966, and each of the next three 
fiscal years as may be necessary to enable 
students who have received loans for school 
years ending prior to June 1, 1965, to con- 
tinue or complete their education” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$163,300,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, $179,300,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and 
$200,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967, and such sums for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, and each of the next 
three fiscal years as may be necessary to 
enable students who have réceived loans for 
school years ending prior to July 1, 1967, to 
continue or complete their education”. 


-Allotments to States 


Src. 202. Section 202 of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 (20 U.S.C. 422) 
is amended by striking out “1965” wherever 
it appears therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof 1967“. - 
Payment of Federal capital contributions 

Sec. 203. Effective with respect to fiscal 
years beginning after June 30, 1964, section 
203 of the National Defense Act of 1958 is 
further amended by striking out subsection 
(b) and by striking out “(a)” after “Src. 
203.“ 


Conditions of agreements 

Sec. 204. (a) Paragraph (4) of section 204 

of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 is amended to read as follows: 
_. “(4) provide that in the selection of stu- 
dents to receive loans from such student 
loan fund special consideration shall be 
given to students with a superior academic 
background:“. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall apply to the selec- 
tion of students under title H of the Na- 
tional Education Act of 1958 made 
im or after the second month following the 
month in which this Act is enacted. 
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Terms of loans 

Sec. 205. (a) Subsection (a) of section 
205 of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The total of the loans for any aca- 
demic year or its equivalent, as determined 
under regulations of the Commissioner, 
made by institutions of higher education 
from loan funds established pursuant to 
agreements under this title may not exceed 
$2,500 in the case of any graduate or pro- 
fessional student (as defined in regulations 
of the Commissioner) and may not exceed 
$1,000 in the case of any other student. 
The aggregate of the loans for all years from 
such funds may not exceed $10,000 in the 
case of any graduate or professional student 
(as so defined, and including any loans from 
such funds made to such person before he 
became a graduate or professional student), 
or $5,000 in the case of any other student.” 

(b)(1) Subparagraph (1)(C) of subsec- 
tion (b) of such section 205 is amended by 
striking out “either as an undergraduate or 
graduate student” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “as an undergraduate, graduate, or 
professional student”. 

(2) Paragraph (2) of such subsection (b) 
of such section 205 is amended by striking 
out and (D)“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “(D) the institution may pro- 
vide that periodic installments need not be 
paid during any period or periods, aggregat- 
ing not in excess of three years, during which 
the borrower is in part-time attendance at 
an institution of higher education taking 
courses which are creditable toward a degree, 
and may also provide that any such period 
shall not be included in determining the ten- 
year period during which the repayment 
must be completed, but interest shall con- 
tinue to accrue during any such period, and 
(E)”. 

(3) Subparagraph (3) of such subsection 
(b) of such section 205 is amended to read 
as follows: 

(3) not to exceed 50 per centum of any 
such loan (plus interest) shall be cancelled 
for service as a full-time (A) teacher in a 
public or other nonprofit elementary or sec- 
ondary school in a State, in an institution of 
higher education, or in an elementary or sec- 
ondary school overseas of the Armed Forces 
of the United States; (B) professional social 
worker for a public welfare agency or a non- 
profit private organization; (C) social work- 
er, teacher, registered nurse, or counselor on 
a Federal, State, or local project designed to 
eliminate poverty and carried on under the 

ons of the ‘Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964’ at the rate of 10 per centum of the 
amount of such loan plus interest thereon, 
which was unpaid on the first day of such 
service for each complete academic year of 
such service in the case of teachers referred 
to in clause (A), and for each twelve-month 
period in the case of persons referred to in 
clauses (B) or (C).“ 

(4) Paragraph (4) of subsection (b) of 
such section 205 is amended by inserting 
immediately before the semicolon at the end 
thereof the following: “in all cases except 
where the date on which repayment is to 
begin is suspended by reason of clause (D) 
of paragraph (2)”. 

(c) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply for purposes of dete 
the amount of any loans under title II of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 for 
academic years beginning after the date of 
enactment of this Act. The amendments 
made by raphs (2) and (4) of subsec- 
tion (b) shall apply to any loan (under an 
agreement under title II of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958) outstanding on 
the date of enactment of this Act only with 
the consent of the institution which made 
the loan. The amendment made by para- 
graph (3) of subsection (b) shall apply with 
respect to service described in clause (A) of 
section 205(b)(3) of the National Defense 
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Education Act of 1958 performed during aca- 
demic years beg: after the enactment 
of this Act, and shall apply with respect to 
service described in clause (B) or (C) of sec- 
tion 205(b)(3) of such Act performed after 
the date of enactment of this Act, whether 
the loan was made before or after such enact- 
ment. 


Distribution of assets from student loan 
funds 


Sec. 206. Section 206 of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 (20 U.S.C. 426) is 
amended by striking out “1969” wherever it 
appears therein and inserting in lieu there- 
of “1971”. 


Coordination of student loan programs 


Sec. 207. (a) The amendment made by 
subsection (b) is enacted by the Congress in 
recognition of the fact that good adminis- 
tration requires that, in administering fed- 
erally assisted student-loan programs, the 
institutions of higher education should not 
be required to deal with more than one Fed- 
eral agency, and that such programs should 
be administered in as nearly uniform a man- 
ner as is reasonably practicable. 

(b) Section 209 of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 is amended by redesig- 
nating subsections (a) and (b) as “(f)” and 
“(g)”, respectively, and by inserting imme- 
diately after “Sec. 209.” the following: 

„(a) The Secretary shall vest responsibility 
for the administration of all student-loan 
programs carried on, or assisted, by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
in a single officer of such Department. 

“(b) The maximum loan which may be 
made during an academic year, or its equiva- 
lent, to a graduate or professional student 
under any student-loan program carried on 
or assisted by any department or agency of 
the United States shall, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, be $2,500. 

“(c) After June 30, 1965, except as pro- 
vided in subsection (d), an institution of 
higher education may not participate in the 
student loan program under this Act, if at 
the same time such institution is participat- 
ing in any other student loan program car- 
ried on or assisted by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, with the 
exception of the loan program administered 
under the Migration and Refugee Assistance 
Act of 1962. 

“(d) An institution of higher education 
may, upon notice to the Secretary, discon- 
tinue its participation in any student-loan 
program carried on or assisted by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare in 
preparation for beginning its participation 
in a different student-loan program. The 
Secretary shall provide by regulations (which 
shall be binding on the institution) for the 
discontinuation of such student-loan pro- 
gram upon the receipt of such notice and for 
the distribution of the assets of the student- 
loan fund thereof. Such regulations shall 
provide— 

“(1) that the discontinuation of the pro- 

and the distribution of assets from the 
student-loan fund will be carried on at a 
rate, and in a manner, which will insure that 
students who received loans under the pro- 
gram to be discontinued, will be able to re- 
ceive such loans under such program as may 
be n to enable them to continue or 
complete their education, and 

“(2) that the assets of the student-loan 
fund, and repayments of loans made there- 
from, will be equitably divided between the 
institution of higher education and the 
United States. 

“(e) If, on the date of enactment of the 
National Defense Education Act Amend- 
ments, 1964, an institution of higher educa- 
tion Is participating in a student-loan pro- 
gram both under this Act and under another 
Act, it shall notify the Secretary before July 
1, 1965, as to which of such student-loan 
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programs it elects to participate in in the 
future. Thereupon the Secretary shall pro- 
vide for the discontinuance of the other 
student-loan program (and the distribution 
of its student-loan fund) in the same man- 
ner as provided for discontinuance of stu- 
dent-loan programs (and distribution of 
their student-loan funds) under the preced- 
ing subsections.” 


TITLE I1I—AMENDMENTS OF TITLE II 
Appropriations authorized 


Sec. 301. Section 301 of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 is amended to 
read as follows: 


“Appropriations authorized 


“Src, 301. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated $70,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for each of 
the eight succeeding fiscal years, for (1) mak- 
ing payments to State educational agencies 
under this title for the acquisition of equip- 
ment (suitable for use in providing educa- 
tion in science, mathematics, history, geog- 
raphy, modern foreign language, and Eng- 
lish), but excluding supplies which are con- 
sumed in use, and for minor remodeling de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) of section 303(a), 
and (2) making loans authorized in section 
805. There are also authorized to be appro- 
priated $5,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, and each of the eight succeed- 
ing fiscal years for making payments to 
State educational agencies under this title 
to carry out the programs described in para- 
graph (5) of section 303(a).” 

Allotments to States 


Sec. 302. (a) The second sentence of sub- 
section (a) (2) of section 302 of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 is amended 
by striking out “as soon as possible after the 
enactment of this Act, and again between 
July 1 and August 31 of 1959” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “between July 1 and August 
81 of each even-numbered year beginning 
with calendar year 1964”. 

(b) The third sentence of such subsection 
is amended to read as follows: “Each such 
promulgation shall be conclusive for each 
of the two fiscal years in the period July 1 
next succeeding such promulgation, except 
that the ratios promulgated in 1959 shall 
be conclusive for each of the five fiscal years 
in the period beginning July 1, 1960, and 
ending June 30, 1965.” 

(c) Effective with respect to allotments 
under subsection (b) of section 302 of such 
Act for fiscal years beginning after June 80, 
1964, the third sentence of such subsection 
is amended by striking out “$20,000” wher- 
ever it appears therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$50,000”. 

State plans 

Sec. 303. (a) Clause (A) of section 308 (a) 
(1) of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 is amended to read as follows: (A) 
acquisition of laboratory and other special 
equipment (other than supplies consumed 
in use), including audiovisual materials and 
equipment and printed and published ma- 
terials (other than textbooks), suitable for 
use in providing education in science, 
mathematics, history, geography, modern 
foreign. language, or English in public ele- 
mentary or secondary schools, or both, and 
of testgrading equipment for such schools 
and specialized equipment for audiovisual 
libraries serving such schools, and”, 

(b) Paragraph (5) of section 303(a) is 
amended by striking out “and modern for- 
eign languages” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“history, geography, modern foreign lan- 
guages, and English”. 

Payments to States 


Sxc, 304. The second sentence of subsec- 
tion (b) of section 304 of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out “five” and inserting in 
Heu thereof seven“. 
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Interest rates 


Sec. 305. Paragraph (8) of subsection (b) 
of section 305 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “as of the last day of the month” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“as computed at the end of the fiscal year 
next”. 

TITLE IV—FELLOWSHIPS 

Sec. 401. Effective July 1, 1964, section 402 
(a) of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 is amended to read as follows: 

“Number of fellowships 

“Src. 402. (a) During the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1965, the Commissioner is au- 
thorized to award not to exceed five thou- 
sand fellowships to be used for study in grad- 
uate programs at institutions of higher edu- 
cation, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1966, he is authorized to award not to ex- 
ceed seven thouand five hundred such fel- 
lowships, and during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, he is authorized to award not 
to exceed ‘ten thousand such fellowships. 
Such fellowships may be awarded for such 
period of study as the Commissioner may de- 
termine, but not in excess of three academic 
years, except that where a fellowship holder 
pursues his studies as a regularly enrolled 
student at the institution during periods 
outside the regular sessions of the graduate 
program of the institution, a fellowship may 
be awarded for a period not in excess of three 
calendar y: * 


Award of fellowships and approval of 
institutions 


Sec. 402. (a) The first sentence of sub- 
section (a) of section 403 of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 is amended 
to read as follows: “Of the total number of 
fellowships authorized by section 402(a) to 
be awarded during a fiscal year (1) not less 
than one-third of such fellowships awarded 
during the fiscal years ending June 30, 1965, 
and June 30, 1966, and not less than 2,500 
for each fiscal year thereafter, shall be 
awarded to individuals accepted for study in 
graduate programs approved by the Commis- 
sioner under this section, and (2) the re- 
mainder shall be awarded on such bases as 
he may determine, subject to the provisions 
of subsection (c).” The second sentence of 
subsection (a) of such section is amended by 
striking out “, and” at the end of clause 
(2) and inserting in lieu thereof a period, 
and by striking out clause (3) thereof. 

(b) Section 403(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “under this title” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “as described in clause 
(1) of subsection (a)“, and by inserting be- 
fore the period at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: “, and the Commissioner shall give 
consideration to such objective in deter- 
mining the number of fellowships awarded 
under this title for attendance at any one in- 
stitution of higher education”. 

(c) Section 403 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

“(c) Recipients of fellowships under this 
title shall be persons who are interested in 
teaching, or continuing to teach, in institu- 
tions of higher education and are pursuing, 
or intend to pursue, a course of study lead- 
ing to a degree of doctor of philosophy or an 
equivalent degree. 

„d) No fellowship shall be awarded under 
this title for study at a school or depart- 
ment of divinity. For the purposes of this 
subsection, the term ‘school or department 
of divinity’ means an institution or depart- 
ment or branch of an institution, whose pro- 
gram is specifically for the education of stu- 
dents to prepare them to become ministers 
of religion or to enter upon some other reli- 
gious vocation or to prepare them to teach 
theological subjects.” 

(d) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall become effective July 1, 1964. 
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Fellowship stipends 

Sec. 403. Section 404(a) of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 is amended 
(1) by striking out “academic year of study 
after the baccalaureate degree” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “year of study”, and (2) 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Where a person awarded a fellowship under 
this title for study at an institution of high- 
er education pursues his studies as a regularly 
enrolled student at such institution during 
periods outside of the regular sessions of the 
graduate program of the institution, the 
Commissioner may make appropriate adjust- 
ments in his stipends and allowances for 
dependents.” 


TITLE V—GUIDANCE, COUNSELING, AND TESTING; 
IDENTIFICATION AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF ABLE 
STUDENTS 

Appropriations authorized 


Sec. 501. Section 501 of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 is amended by 
striking out “and $17,500,000 each for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1964, and the suc- 
ceeding fiscal year,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$17,500,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1964, $25,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1965, $25,500,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and $32,500,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967,”. 

State plans 

Sec. 502. Paragraphs (1) and (2) of section 
503(a) of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 are amended to read as follows: 

“(1) a program for testing students in the 
public elementary and secondary schools of 
such State or in the public junior colleges 
and technical institutes of such State, and, if 
authorized by law, in other elementary and 
secondary schools and in other junior col- 
leges and technical institutes in such State, 
to identify students with outstanding apti- 
tudes and ability, and the means of testing 
which will be utilized in carrying out such 
program; and 

“(2) a of guidance and counsel- 
ing in the public elementary or secondary 
schools or public junior colleges or technical 
institutes of such State (A) to advise stu- 
dents of courses of study best suited to their 
ability, aptitudes, and skills, (B) to advise 
students in their decisions as to the type of 
educational program they should pursue, the 
vocation they should train for and enter, and 
the job opportunities in the various fields, 
and (C) to encourage students with out- 
standing aptitudes and ability to complete 
their secondary school education, take the 
mecessary courses for admission to institu- 
tions of higher education, and enter such 
institutions.” 

Payments to States 

Sec. 508. (a) Section 504(a) of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958 is 
amended by striking out “five” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “seven”. 

(b) Section 504(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “, who are not below grade 
7”, and by striking out “six” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “eight”, and by inserting after 
“schools” the first time it appears the fol- 
lowing: “, or in junior colleges and technical 
institutes,”. 

Junior colleges and technical institutes 

Sec. 504. Title V of the National Defense 


Education Act of 1958 is amended by insert- 
ing after section 504 the following new 


section: 
“Definitions 

“Sec. 505. For the purposes of this title, 
the term ‘junior colleges or technical institu- 
tions’ means (1) institutions of higher edu- 
cation which are organized and administered 
principally to provide a two-year program 
which is acceptable for full credit toward a 
bachelor’s degree, and (2) institutions which 
meet the requirements of clauses (1), (2), 
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(4), and (5) of section 103(b) and are orga- 
nized and administered principally to pro- 
vide a two-year program in engineering, 
mathematics, or the physical or biological 
sciences which is designed to prepare the 
student to work as a technician and at a 
semiprofessional level in engineering, scien- 
tific, or other technological fields which re- 
quire the understanding and application of 
basic engineering, scientific, or mathematical 
principles or knowledge, and, if a branch 
of an institution of higher education offering 
four or more years of higher education, is 
located in a community different from that 
in which its parent institution is located.” 


Repealer 
Sec. 505. Title V of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 is amended by strik- 
ing out the heading “Part A—State Pro- 
grams”, and by striking out part B thereof. 


Technical amendment 


Sec. 506. Sections 501, 503, and 504 of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 are 
each amended by striking out “part” and 
inserting in lieu thereof title“. 

TITLE VI—LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 
Extension of title 

Sec. 601. (a) Section 601 of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 is amended by 
striking out “1965” wherever it appears there- 
in and inserting in lieu thereof “1967”. 

(b) Section 603 of such Act is amended to 
Tead as follows: 

“Appropriations authorized 

“SEC. 603, There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated $8,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1964, $13,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1965, $14,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and $16,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, to carry out the provisions of this title.” 


Repealer 
Sec. 602. Effective July 1, 1964, title VI of 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958 
is amended by striking out the center heading 
“Part A—Centers and Research and Studies” 
and by striking out part B thereof. 


TITLE VII—UTILIZATION OF TELEVISION, RADIO, 
MOTION PICTURES, AND RELATED MEDIA FOR 
EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES 

Extension of program 
Sec. 701. Section 763 of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 is amended by 
striking out “six succeeding fiscal years” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “eight succeeding 
fiscal years”. 
TITLE VIII—MISCELLANEOUS 
State administration 
Sec. 801. (a) Subparagraph (2) of section 

1004(a) of the National Defense Education 

Act of 1958 is amended by before 

the semicolon “and will keep such records 

and afford such access thereto as the Com- 
missioner may find necessary to assure the 
correctness and verifications of such reports”. 

(b) Subparagraph (3) of such section 

1004(a) is amended by inserting before the 

period at the end thereof “(including such 

funds paid by the State to the local educa- 

tional agencies) 9. 

Extension of statistical services program 
Sec. 802. Section 1009(a) of the National 

Defense Education Act of 1958 is amended by 

striking out “six” and inserting in lieu 

thereof “eight”. 
TITLE IX—ADDITIONAL TITLES 


Sec. 901, (a) The National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new titles: 

“TITLE XI—INSTITUTES 
“Authorization of institutes 

“Sec. 1101. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated $35,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1965, and each of the two 
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succeeding fiscal years, to enable the Com- 
missioner to arrange, through grants or con- 
tracts, with colleges and universities for the 
operation by them of short-term or regular 
session institutes for advanced study, includ- 
ing study in the use of new materials, to im- 
prove the qualification of individuals— 

“(1) who are engaged, or are teachers pre- 
paring to engage, in the elementary or sec- 
ondary schools or in institutions of higher 
education (which, for purposes of this sec- 
tion shall include junior colleges and tech- 
nical institutes as defined in section 505), 
as counseling and guidance personnel, or 

“(2) who are engaged in or preparing to 
engage in the teaching, or supervising or 
training of teachers, of history, geography, 
modern foreign languages, English, or of dis- 
advantaged youth, in elementary or sec- 
ondary schools. 

“Stipends 


“Sec. 1102. Each individual who attends 
an institute operated under the provisions 
of this title shall be eligible (after applica- 
tion therefor) to receive a stipend at the 
rate of $75 per week for the period of his 
attendance at such institute, and each such 
individual with one or more dependents 
shall receive an additional stipend at the 
rate of $15 per week for each such dependent, 


“TITLE XII—CAPITOL PAGE SCHOOL 


“Sec. 1201. (a) There is hereby created a 
Capitol Page Facilities Board (hereinafter 
referred to as the ‘Board’), which shall be 
composed of two Senators, to be appointed by 
the President pro tempore of the Senate, 
two Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, to be appointed by the Speaker, and 
one Justice of the Supreme Court to be ap- 
pointed by the Chief Justice of the United 
States... One of the members of the Board 
shall be a member of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare of the Senate, and one 
of the members shall be a member of the 
Committee on Education and Labor of the 
House of Representatives. 

“(b) The Board is authorized and directed 
to provide for the construction of a Capitol 
Page School located as near as practicable 
to the Capitol, which will offer residence, 
educational, dining, recreational, and physi- 
cal training facilities for pages employed by 
the Senate, the House of Representatives, 
and the Supreme Court. 

“(c) The Board shall appoint one or more 
persons of mature years to be responsible for 
the maintenance of the Capitol Page School 
and the operation of the residential, dining, 
and recreational facilities of such school, 
under rules made by the Board. 

“(d)(1) Each page employed by the Sen- 
ate, the House of Representatives, or the 
Supreme Court shall be required to reside 
at the Capitol Page School upon completion 
of its construction while the Senate, the 
House of Representatives, or the Supreme 
Court, as the case may be, is in session and 
during all periods when he is entitled to re- 
ceive compensation as a page, unless he is 
authorized by the Board to reside elsewhere. 

“(2) Any page employed by the Senate, 
the House of Representatives, or the Supreme 
Court, may, with the approval of the Board, 
reside at the Capitol Page School during such 
times as the Senate, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, or the Supreme Court, as the case 
may be, is in recess or adjournment, if he 
was entitled to reside at such school during 
the session of the Senate, the House, or the 
Supreme Court immediately preceding such 
recess or adjournment or if he has been ap- 
pointed as a page subsequent to the end of 
such session. 

“(e) The Board shall establish such rates 
and fees for residing at the Capitol Page 
School as it deems necessary. 

“(2) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such funds as may be necessary for 
the operation and maintenance of the resi- 
dential, dining, and recreational facilities of 
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the Capitol Page School, to be disbursed by 
the Secretary of the Senate on vouchers 
signed by a member of the Board designated 
by it for such purpose.” 
TITLE X—AMENDMENTS OF TABLE OF CONTENTS 

Src. 1001. The table of contents of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958 is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out 

“PART A—STATE PROGRAMS”; 

(2) by inserting after 
“Sec. 504. Payments to States.” 
the following: 
“See..505. Definitions.” 

(3) by striking out 
“PART B—COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE TRAINING 

INSTITUTES 

“Sec. 511. Authorization.”; 

(4) by striking out 
“PART A—CENTERS AND RESEARCH AND STUDIES”; 

(5) by striking out 

“PART B—LANGUAGE INSTITUTES 

“Sec. 611. Authorization.”; 

(6) by inserting at the end thereof the 
following: 

“TITLE XI—INSTITUTES 
“Sec. 1101. Authorization of institutes, 
“Sec, 1102. Stipends. 
“TITLE XII—CAPITOL PAGE SCHOOL” 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon (during the 
reading of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, 
and that the bill be open for amendment 
at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment, 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I intend to ask that the committee 
amendments be considered en bloc and 
if I am permitted to do so under the 
parliamentary situation, I wish to ex- 
plain that one of the committee amend- 
ments is in regard to the page school 
which will be later deleted. This is the 
substantive change, and also the Insti- 
tute for Librarians. But if the com- 
mittee amendments may be considered 
en bloc, I think it would expedite the 
action of the committee. Therefore, 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the committee amendments be 
considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, after line 5, insert the following: 

“Sec. 101. The second sentence of the sec- 
ond paragraph of section 101 of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 is amended 
by striking out ‘which have led to an in- 
sufficient proportion of our population 
educated in science, mathematics, and 
modern foreign language and trained in 
technology. 

Page 1, line 7, strike out 101“ and insert 
in lieu thereof 102“. 

Page 2. line 1, strike out “102” and insert 
in lieu thereof 103“. 

Page 22, line 6, strike out “or”. 

Page 22, line 11, strike out the period and 
insert ; or“. 
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Page 22, after line 11, insert the following: 


“*(3) who are engaged as library personnel 
in the elementary or secondary schools, or as 
supervisors of such personnel.“ 

Page 22, line 21, after “1102.” insert (a)“. 

Page 24, strike out lines 16, 17, and 18, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“ *(f) (1) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the construction of the 
Capitol Page School the sum of $1,500,000.’ ” 

Page 24, line 17, after “operation” insert 
“and maintenance”, 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr, BEERMANN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and ten Members are present, a quorum, 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. HARRIS 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. Harris: On 
page 2, line 13, strike out “collegiate, asso- 
ciate degree, or diploma” and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “collegiate, or associ- 
ate degree“. 

On page 3, strike out line 4 and all that 
follows down through line 9 on page 3. 

And on page 3, line 10, strike out (p)“ 
75 insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“ 0 y 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee, who has done such a fine job 
with this bill and the explanation of it 
today. I compliment the gentlewoman. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I thank the 
gentleman. 

This amendment has been discussed 
with members of the committee on this 
side. Speaking only for myself, I will 
accept the amendment, though I am not 
particularly happy about it. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. I wish to say to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas that I agree with 
his amendment. I share the views of the 
gentlewoman from Oregon: I believe we 
ought to do something to. coordinate 
these various loan programs from the 
various committees. I believe there is 
unanimity here, and to help us proceed 
we should accept the amendment of the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the gentleman 
for being willing to accept the amend- 
ments, as I thank the gentlewoman from 
Oregon for her acceptance. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. PUCINSKI]. 

Mr, PUCINSKI. I congratulate the 
distinguished gentleman from Arkansas 
for offering this amendment today. I 
advised the gentlewoman from Oregon 
yesterday that I would offer the amend- 
ment, this afternoon if no one else did. 
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Certainly the gentleman through this 
action has brought the amount of assist- 
ance which can be given to medical 
schools, to dental schools and to nursing 
schools along with all other institutions 
of higher education. I am glad the gen- 
tleman has made this move, and I con- 
gratulate him for working out an 
acceptable agreement with the gentle- 
woman from Oregon, so that this prob- 
lem will not plague institutions of higher 
education in our country. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. I believe the Mem- 
bers would appreciate it if the gentle- 
man would explain what his amendment 
would do. I understand the amend- 
ment, and it is my view that something 
should be done in this fleld. Perhaps 
we can work out a better way to do it 
than would be done in the bill. I would 
go along with accepting the amendments, 
but I believe an explanation should be 
given. 

Mr. HARRIS. I shall be glad to briefly 
explain what is proposed. However, one 
of the first fundamentals I learned from 
law school was that after a person had 
won his case it was time to quit. I am 
ready to sit down right now. I would 
say, briefly, this has to do only with 
definitions. Immediately after action 
I shall offer an amendment which will 
get to the crux of the situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. HARRIS]. í 

The amendments were agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HARRIS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

'The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harris: On page 
8, strike out line 13 and all that follows down 
through line 25 on page 10. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, first I 
wish to say that the previously consid- 
ered amendment had to do with defini- 
tions. What we did was to leave three 
of the paragraphs making definitions in 
the bill. 

We deleted the paragraph having to do 
with the definition of “diploma school of 
nursing.” The reason I suggested that 
amendment is that under the National 
Defense Education Act program, student 
loans have not been made to students by 
hospital schools of nursing. There is no 
reason for including this definition in the 
bill unless it is intended to get into that 
field. I have reached an understanding 
with the gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. 
GREEN], and it is not intended to get into 
that field in this bill. So we have worked 
it out in this way. Under the definition 
of “school of nursing,” “collegiate school 
of nursing,” and “associate degree school 
of nursing,” there is no conflict with 
present practices under which, by regu- 
lations which the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has promulgated, 
students at these schools can obtain loans 
as students at “institutions of higher edu- 
cation.” We did not feel, from what we 
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know about it at this time, that we should 
interfere with that. 

If a school chooses to establish a loan 
fund for students of nursing under the 
National Defense Education Act, rather 
than under the Nurse Training Act of 
1964, this will be permitted under the bill. 
This is somewhat similar to what the 
situation would be if these definitions 
were not contained in this bill, since the 
school could continue to have a National 
Defense Education Act loan program 
under our bill if it chose to do so. But 
under the Nurse Training Act of 1964, if 
the school establishes a student loan pro- 
gram, then students of nursing at the 
school may not obtain a National De- 
fense Education Act loan. 

Therefore, we have no objection at this 
time for those terms or definitions to 
remain in the bill itself, since this con- 
forms rather closely to past practices in 
this field. 

The amendment before the committee 
now, Mr. Chairman, has to do with the 
coordination of student loan programs. 
That is section 207 of the bill, which has 
several paragraphs dealing with the sub- 
ject. If this section stays in the bill, the 
portions of the Health Professions Edu- 
cational Assistance Act and the Nurse 
Training Act of 1964 relating to student 
loans which this Congress has approved 
will virtually be repealed. That is not 
just my statement. That is the state- 
ment of the organizations, including the 
American Nurses Association, which sent 
to each one of us a bulletin recently, and 
the American Dental Association, which 
wrote us a letter. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I will be glad to yield 
to the distinguished gentlewoman from 
Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I have discussed this 
amendment with the gentleman from 
Arkansas, and again may I express the 
desire of the Committee on Education 
and Labor to coordinate all of the stu- 
dent loan programs. We feel that all 
college students, regardless of whether 
they are studying to be teachers, law- 
yers, doctors, nurses, or scientists, should 
participate in one Federal-sponsored 
Ioan program which is sufficiently large 
to make the necessary loans. The op- 
eration of only one student loan program 
would be less expensive to our colleges 
and universities and would facilitate 
and make less expensive the administra- 
tion of the program here in Washington, 
From my viewpoint, this proliferation of 
student loan programs is not education- 
ally or financially sound. To say that a 
loan to a student getting an education 
in medicine or nursing is a health pro- 
gram and not education is begging the 
point. He or she is in the university to 
receive an education in the chosen pro- 
fession. However, in talking to the 
chairman of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, it was obvious 
that the bill would cause a jurisdictional 
dispute. This is not something which I 
invite on the floor and not something I 
look forward to. There surely must be 
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better ways of working it out. There- 
fore, I am willing to accept the amend- 
ment which has been offered by the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the gentle- 
woman very much. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. I feel the same way. In 
the effort to bring about unanimity in 
this bill, we ought to agree to the gentle- 
man’s amendment. If we agree to it as 
well, I hope in the future we can coor- 
dinate these programs. 

I would like to ask the gentleman a 
question. I understand your committee 
reported two bills, one to provide for 
loans and forgiveness of them to optome- 
trists and another to medical doctors 
who practice medicine, I believe, in pov- 
erty stricken areas or on people who are 
poverty stricken. Is that correct? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. The gentleman 
is correct. The committee reported two 
bills recently, No. 1 on the urgent request 
of the optometry profession to give them 
the same consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Harris] may proceed for 
2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. On the urgent request 
of the optometry profession, we reported 
the bill to treat them precisely as the bill 
reported out and signed into law last 
year treats other professions in the field 
of health. 

No. 2, we considered the amendment 
with reference to the forgiveness fea- 
tures in certain areas of need in the 
country. When the other body con- 
sidered H.R. 12, which became the Health 
Professions Educational Assistance Act; 
they passed it without amendment. 
Later it was agreed that the other body 
would adopt legislation including a loan 
forgiveness feature, which they have 
done. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER], the ranking member of the 
committee, came to me and asked me to 
give consideration to that bill, S. 2220. 
I told him that I would bring it to the 
attention of the committee, which I did 
and the committee reported that bill out 
early this week. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
think we can debate those bills right now. 
I think at this point there are two things. 
One is the need to coordinate these pro- 
grams, not only in the administration 
here, but in the colleges. 

Second, the work in cooperation be- 
tween the Committee on Education and 
Labor and the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. I want to take 
the blame for our inability to work with 
the gentleman’s committee in legislation 
in the past. I think we should point to 
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the future where we may be able to ex- 
change ideas with the gentleman’s com- 
mittee not only on the question of the 
Federal role in education and what it 
should be, but with relation to his com- 
mittee’s determination to provide the 
necessary provisions for health and re- 
lated services. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the gentleman. 
I can say to him that he certainly will 
have our cooperation. We will be glad 
to consult with him at any time. 

However, I go back to the point of 
coordination. If it is considered co- 
ordination to take the health programs 
of this country and turn them over to 
the Office of Education in the Depart- 
ment of HEW, then we have got a good 
deal of talking to do about this. There 
is the basic difference, as I have repeated 
over and over. 

These programs are considered to have 
educational values but they are pri- 
marily designed to meet the health needs 
of the country. We think they should 
be administered by the health division 
of the agency involved. That is where 
we differ as to the basic approach, and 
that is the reason why we are very in- 
sistent that these programs be worked 
out on that level. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Harris]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. QUIE 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Quire: On 
page 6, line 19, after the word “time” strike 
out “(A)” and beginning on line 23 change 
the semicolon to a comma and strike out 
“(B) professional social worker for a public 
welfare agency or a nonprofit private or- 
ganization; (C) social worker, teacher, regis- 
tered nurse, or counsellor on a Federal, State, 
or local project designed to eliminate poverty 
and carried on under the provisions of the 
‘Economic Opportunity Act of 1964;’”. 

On page 7, beginning on line 6, after the 
word “service” strike out the following: 
“for each complete academic year of service 
in the case of teachers referred to in clause 
(A), and for each 12-month period in the 
. of persons referred to in clauses (B) or 

O0.“ 

On page 7, line 25 strike out “described in” 
and on page 8 beginning on line 1, strike out 
the following: “clause (A) of section 205(b) 
(3) of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958.” 

And on page 8, line 3, strike out the follow- 
ing: “and shall apply with respect to service 
described in clause (B) or (C) of section 
205 (b) (3) of such Act performed after the 
date of enactment of this Act.“. 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
explain briefly what the amendment 
does. It provides that the portion of the 
bill which extended forgiveness to social 
workers and other workers, teachers, reg- 
istered nurses, counselors, et cetera, on a 
Federal, State, or local project designed 
to eliminate poverty, under the bill that 
the House just recently passed, would be 
removed from this bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it leaves in the 
bill the change in the present law of the 
expansion of funds for the loan program 
in the expansion and the forgiveness 
provision to all teachers. 
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Mr. Chairman, to date only elementary 
and secondary school teachers in the 
public schools are permitted to have 50 
percent of their loan forgiven. Where- 
as, I do believe that if the forgiveness 
provision is not a good feature in the law, 
I think in all fairness, as long as we do 
provide forgiveness for some teachers, 
then it ought to be for all. But this 
other part of the bill is beyond the con- 
cept of the National Defense Education 
Act, and for that reason, I propose this 
amendment. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE, I yield to the gentlewoman 
from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, again my own personal preference 
would be that the forgiveness feature be 
extended to those people who are work- 
ing in the areas of poverty. Certainly if 
a teacher is willing to go into the slum 
areas and spend her life and dedicate 
herself to the problem of helping people 
less fortunate, the least we could do 
would be to forgive a portion of a student 
loan not only to the teacher, but for the 
nurse or the counselor who works in the 
poverty areas and with the disadvan- 
taged. 

However, again, legislation is never 
what any one person wants. It is at best 
a compromise. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the amend- 
ment that has been offered by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota retains the best 
part of the forgiveness feature. I have 
discussed the amendment at least with 
some of the Members on this side of the 
aisle. Speaking for myself, I am willing 
to accept it. 

Mr. QUIE. I thank the gentlewoman. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. I want to express my 
agreement with what the gentleman 
from Minnesota has said. I believe we 
should phase out the forgiveness section 
on teachers at this point and, perhaps, 
set up other priorities. I believe that 
provision has largely accomplished its 


purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, it should be empha- 
sized that about 47 percent of the stu- 
dents obtaining loans under this pro- 
gram have gone into teaching. This 
indicates that it has had a considerable 
impact. 

I believe that, as long as it is extended 
to the teachers, it is unfair to permit a 
person who goes into teaching in public 
schools to obtain forgiveness of his col- 
lege loan and yet deny that privilege to 
a person who goes into teaching in a pri- 
vate school. That is essentially what 
the bill, as amended, will now accom- 
plish. 

Mr. QUIE. I thank the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. HARDY. I do not disagree with 
the basis of the gentleman’s amendment, 
but I do have a little problem with the 
subject matter just injected into the 
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question by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. GOODELL]. I have a little 
trouble understanding why if we cannot 
have prayer in public schools, we should 
forgive the taxpayers’ loans to teachers 
in private schools? That is the point 
at which I find disagreement. Frank- 
ly, I had planned to offer an amend- 
ment to eliminate the words “nonprofit 
institutions.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS. GREEN OF OREGON 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. GREEN of Ore- 
gon: On page 11, beginning on line 10, after 
the word “equipment” strike out “(suitable 
for use in providing education in science, 
mathematics, history, geography, modern 
foreign language and English)” and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “(suitable for 
use in providing education in science, math- 
ematics, modern foreign language, reading, 
and English when taught to persons for 
whom English is a second language), and 
wall maps and globes”. 

On page 12, beginning on line 23, strike out 
“history, geography, modern foreign lan- 
guage, or English” and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: modern foreign language, 
reading, or English when taught to persons 
for whom English is a second language. 

On page 12, line 25, after “and of” insert 
“wall maps, globes and”. 

On page 13, line 5, strike out “history, ge- 
ography, modern foreign languages, and Eng- 
lish” and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“science, mathematics, modern foreign lan- 
guage, reading, and English when taught to 
persons for whom English is a second lan- 
guage, or in connection with the use of maps 
and globes”. 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, title III of the original act includes 
science, mathematies, and modern for- 
eign languages. H.R. 11904 would add 
* geography, and history in title 


an purpose of this amendment is to 
more precisely define what we intend to 
include. We eliminate the word “Eng- 
lish” and insert “reading” and we also 
include English where it is a secondary 
language. 

The emphasis, as is indicated in the 
previous discussion, and especially by the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. PER- 
KINS], is on reading equipment. 

The amendment deletes the words “ge- 
ography” and “history.” However, the 
amendment permits the purchase of wall 
maps and globes. This amendment spec- 
ifies the types of equipment that may 
be purchased. It seems to me this im- 
proves the language of this part of the 
bill and clarifies the intent of the com- 
mittee. I hope it will be adopted. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. We did not want anything 
added to title III. There are many of 
us who thought that should be left as it 
is. However, I think it is good that we 
do not designate additional categories or 
additional subject matter but, rather, 
limit it to globes and maps. The globes 
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and maps can be used for any subject 
matter in that school it would be fitting 
for. The same way with reading, there 
is some expensive equipment that can 
greatly improve the reading ability of 
the young children that the school may 
provide. So we agree to go along with 
the gentlewoman from Oregon on those 
two additions to the use of the money in 
title III. I accept the gentlewoman’s 
amendment. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. I concur in the com- 
ments made by the gentleman from Min- 
nesota. I will say that the term “read- 
ing” or “remedial reading” left in title 
III permits the purchase of equipment 
for that purpose. The gentleman from 
Vermont in the other body was particu- 
larly active in pressing for his amend- 
ment, although I have some doubt about 
it at this moment. We will accede to his 
efforts and the effort of the gentlewoman 
to have this in. I believe we have some 
difference of opinion as to the usefulness 
of certain types of equipment. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to the 
very capable and distinguished gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to commend the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tlelady from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN], and 
the .committee for recognizing the need 
to provide assistance under title III of 
the National Defense Education Act for 
the acquisition of equipment for the 
teaching of English to students for whom 
English is a second language. 

This provision is similar to my bill, 
H.R. 8198, and I am pleased that it will 
be incorporated in the bill. I have been 
urging this for a long time. On Decem- 
ber 12, 1963, when the conference report 
on NDEA amendments (H.R. 4955) was 
on the floor, I pointed out the need for 
instructional equipment and materials to 
assist in the teaching of pupils for whom 
English is a second language. In New 
York City there are a great many Span- 
ish-speaking children who will benefit 
immeasurably from this change in the 
law. The “Education Congress” is tak- 
ing another important step forward. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I thank the 
gentleman. Indeed, the gentleman from 
New York has very effectively and per- 
suasively pointed out the need for in- 
cluding English where it is a second- 
ary language, as have some of his other 
colleagues from the Southwest. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. Will the gentle- 
woman, for the purposes of the RECORD, 
spell out the language of her amend- 
ment which has to do with English as 
a second language? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. The gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Ryan] has 
pointed out many times to the commit- 
tee that in some parts of New York City 
there is a large population of Puerto 
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Ricans. Their primary language is 
Spanish. English is really a secondary 
language or a foreign language to these 
students. This is true in southern Cali- 
fornia, and in other States, including 
Texas, where there is a very large group 
of Spanish-speaking children. English 
is a foreign language to these young 
students. It is a secondary language. 
Where that is the case then this pro- 
vision would apply. 

Mr. HOSMER. Would it also in- 
clude States where the primary language 
is not Spanish, but some other language? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Yes; it ap- 
plies in all instances where English is 
the second language. 

Mr. HOSMER. I thank the gentle- 
woman. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CAREY 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Carrey to the 
amendment offered by Mrs. Green of Oregon: 
At the end of the amendment insert the 
following: 

Page 13, line 2, after “and” insert “such 
equipment may, if there exists a critical need 
therefor in the judgment of local school au- 
thorities, be used when available and suit- 
able in providing education in other subject 
matter, and“. 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, this is an 
economy- of- use amendment. We have 
heard throughout the debate that the 
equipment to be acquired under title III 
is highly expensive equipment. That is 
why the local school authorities need the 
assistance of the Federal Government in 
securing such equipment. 

Speaking about economy, none of us 
would want to see this equipment sit idle 
when in the judgment of the local school 
authorities such equipment having a 
capacity for duality of use, having uni- 
versality of application, might be used in 
subject areas that they find constitute a 
critical need in their own school dis- 
tricts. 

We have heard throughout the debate 
that we want to give maximum control 
of the curriculum to the local school au- 
thorities. That is the purpose of this 
amendment, that the local school author- 
ities use their judgment as to the use of 
the equipment when the equipment is 
idle and can be used to secure some im- 
provement of the problem subject areas 
for which the equipment might be used. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAREY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I rise in strong sup- 
port of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York and want to 
commend him on it and say that I agree 
with him that it will be most helpful in 
tightening the approach. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAREY. I yield. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Will the 
gentleman clarify a point? Am I correct 
that the amendment which the gentle- 
man offers does not pertain to funds that 
may be used to purchase the equipment? 

Mr. CAREY. No. I would say the pri- 
mary purpose must be expressed in the 
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request for funds for acquisition. Once 
that is stressed in these categories of 
equipment, that covers what equipment 
will be secured. Once the equipment is 
on the school property, if it has duality 
of use it is up to the local school au- 
thorities to determine how that equip- 
ment shall be used. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. As a specific 
example, does the amendment mean 
that if there were a visual slide machine 
purchased with funds under the act not 
being used at a given time during the 
schoolday in a science class or for a sub- 
ject included in title III, then instead of 
sitting idle in a dark closet, a teacher 
might use it in an English class or a 
reading class? Am I correct that this 
amendment does not destroy the inten- 
tion of the legislation? 

Mr. CAREY. That is right. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. It seems to 
me this is a good amendment. It should 
help in improving the quality of educa- 
tion. I therefore approve of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CAREY. This would be sort of a 
freedom-of-choice amendment to allow 
the school authorities to determine 
where the equipment should be used that 
is available. I would hope the members 
of the majority and minority of the Com- 
mittee would see their way clear to ac- 
cepting this amendment, taking into con- 
sideration the type of equipment we are 
acquiring. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAREY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. Would the equipment have 
to remain on the premises where it was 
acquired? 

Mr. CAREY. No. If it is part of the 
school system by which it was acquired 
and it happens to be moved from build- 
ing to building in that school system, I 
think we could accord discretion to the 
school authorities in this. I do not think 
they are going to take it home and show 
movies to the children, or something of 
that kind. 

Mr. QUIE. What about its being uti- 
lized in another school system, a private 
school system? 

Mr. CAREY. I think the language in 
the bill, and this is specific, states in the 
Senate bill and the House version that 
grants for equipment are provided for 
public schools and loans for non-public 
schools. One of the terms of the grant 
would be that this would remain the 
property of, the local agency. That is 
not a question here at all. This is public 
school equipment we are about, 
and would be used for the public school 
requirement for the students in that 
area which required the equipment. 

Mr. QUIE. There is no direction in 
the gentleman's amendment, then, to re- 
quire that the local public school system 
allow it to be used by another school 
system? 

Mr. CAREY. No, that is not the 
amendment. The amendment here re- 
lates to the use of the equipment for 
the use for which it was acquired and 
used during the open time. If in the 
wish of the community authorities they 
had a use for it in a hall, I do not think 
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we could put a policeman in the door to 
say that one not enrolled in the subject 
curriculum for which this equipment was 
to be used could not come into the hall. 

Mr. QUIE. Then this other last ques- 
tion. Is there any difficulty now as to 
the use of equipment for any subject 
matter after it is acquired for the pur- 
poses intended in the act? 

Mr. CAREY. I have been given to 
understand that some rigid inspection 
techniques have been adopted, to make 
certain that the equipment is confined 
to the use for which it was acquired 
under the act. It is to supervene this 
and to give more latitude to the school 
authorities in the use of the equipment 
‘that I am offering the amendment. I 
do not think we need to inspect and to 
find out if the equipment is being used at 
all times for the purposes of the act. 

Mr. QUIE. I just want to say for my- 
self, I do not see any objection to the 
amendment. 

Mr. CAREY. I thank the gentleman 
from Minnesota. The only purpose of 
the amendment is to get greater use of 
this expensive equipment which will 
actually result in valuable economies in 
education because it will greatly increase 
a good teacher's ability in teaching more 
students. 

I think title III in the administration 
of this act is such that we can show dy- 
namic breakthroughs and exotic 
achievements and fully warrants the ex- 
tension of title III funding at the pres- 
ent level. I think it is going to result in 
great economies in education as well as 
improving the quality of education in the 
long pull. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAREY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, if I 
understand the gentleman’s amendment 
correctly, and I would like an answer to 
this question directly in this sense: Your 
amendment does not expand in any way 
the types of equipment or the justifica- 
tion for the purchase of equipment un- 
der the present program; is that correct? 

Mr. CAREY. That is correct. The 
initial justification has to be for the 
specified categories defined in the bill. 

Mr. GOODELL: No additional con- 
siderations are added to the question of 
whether they should be purchased or 
Cnn be purchased by your amendment? 

Mr. CAREY. I would just hope that 
068 passing on the request would take 
into consideration the ‘universality of 
such equipment as an argument for 
granting the request. 

The CHAIRMAN. . The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. iran 1 
move to strike out the last word, and I 
would like to ask the gentleman another 
duestion on that point. 

The last answer, it seems to me, fuzzes 
the issue a little bit. I am concerned. 
I think the gentleman’s amendment is a 
very meritorious one in the sense that 
the equipment which is justified to be 
purchased under the existing language 
should have maximum utilization. That 
eco N purpose; is that cop- 
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Mr. CAREY. That is correct—to 
economize in the use of it. 

Mr. GOODELL. Yes, and it does not 
in any way change the standards in the 
present act as to justifying the purchase 
of equipment? 

Mr. CAREY. No, the standards are 
expressed in the categories defined in the 
bill. 

Mr. GOODELL. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s answer very much. I am in 
favor of the amendment as so defined 
and confined in its impact. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Carey] to the 
amendment offered by the gentlewoman 
from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN], as 
amended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. QUIE 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Quiz: On page 
13, line 23, strike out the word “five” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “three”. And on page 
14, line 2, strike out “seven thousand five 
hundred” and insert in lieu thereof “five 
thousand”. And on page 14, line 4, strike 
out “ten thousand” and insert in lieu thereof 
“six thousand five hundred”. 

And on page 14, line 17, strike out (1) 
not less than one-third of such fellowships 
awarded during the fiscal years ending June 
80, 1965, and June 30, 1966, and not less 
than two thousand five hundred for each 
fiscal year thereafter” and insert in lieu 
thereof (1) not less than one thousand 
five hundred of such fellowships awarded 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, 
and not less than one-third of such fellow- 
ships awarded during fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1966, and June 30, 1967”. 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act provides 
that 1,500 fellowships may be granted 
each year. The bill would increase this 
to 5,000 the first year and 10,000 the third 
year. 

My amendment would provide for an 
increase to 3,000 the first year, that it be 
doubled in the first year from the pres- 
ent. The second year it would provide 
for an increase by another 2,000, to 
5,000. In the last yéar it would be in- 
creased by another 1,500 to 6,500. 

From everybody I have talked to I get 
the impression that this is more than 
adequate to provide for the needs of fel- 
lowships.in the 3 years, judging from 
those who will be available. 

This, as Members know, is for the 


training and education of Ph. D.’s. for 


college teaching. I feel that this is more 
in line with what is needed today. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentlewoman 
from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. In regard to 
the current fiscal year and the number 
suggested in the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota, I am not at all 
disturbed, because I believe that prob- 
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ably this is the number that could really 
be used. 

However, the fellowship program was 
designed originally to maintain and to 
improve the quality of and preparation of 
our college faculties. As one member of 
the subcommittee, I am concerned about 
Statistics which show that the per- 
centage of new college professors with 
Ph. D.’s is declining. We have a smaller 
percentage of Ph. D.’s now than we had 
10 years ago. 

However, because this will give the 
committee an opportunity to look at the 
problem again next year and in the in- 
terest of getting a bill passed in this ses- 
sion of Congress, I reluctantly accept 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Much as I dislike 
to have to disagree both with the dis- 
tinguished chairman of my subcommit- 
tee and with my colleague from Minne- 
sota, I must oppose the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

I call to the attention of members of 
the Committee the statement on page 8 
of the report: 

After a thorough consideration and dis- 
cussion of the title IV program and the esti- 
mated needs, the committee has approved a 
gradual increase in the number of fellow- 
ships. The amendment authorizes an award- 
ing of 5,000 fellowships in 1965, 7,500 in 1966, 
and 10,000 in 1967. 


I believe we have had a thorough dis- 
cussion and consideration of the needs 
for graduate fellowships. I believe it is 
relevant to point out that the commit- 
tee bill, approved by the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, at this par- 
ticular point is in full accord with the 
title IV program approved by the other 
body. There is no profound disagree- 
ment between the Senate bill as passed 
by the other body and the House com- 
mittee bill. 

I would also point out that in 1963 
the President signed into law the Higher 
Education Facilities Act. We passed 
that act because of the fact that there is 
to be a doubling of enrollments on col- 
lege campuses in this country between 
1960 and 1970. 

It is fine to help to build more aca- 
demie classrooms, libraries and labora- 
tories, but we must also be able to provide 
teachers for the youngsters who will be 
in those classrooms, libraries, and lab- 
oratories, 

For that reason I hope very much that 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
‘Minnesota will be defeated. Trise ie op 
pose it. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I do rik 
believe that we can go by what the other 
body has done in regard to this legisla- 
tion because it spent virtually no time at 
all considering or studying it. The study 
has been done in the House. I have been 
involved in the study. 

When the number is doubled in the 
year to come, that is a pretty good ex- 
pansion. Not only does my amendment 
provide this sufficient amount of in- 
crease, but the bill changes the concept 
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from the original intent of the act, that 
these fellowship grants should go only 
toward new and expanded programs. 
The bill provides for fellowships for con- 
tinuing programs. I believe my amend- 
ment represents quite a substantial in- 
crease, and the amendment should be 
adopted. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I understand that 
there is substantial doubt that the num- 
ber of fellowships in your amendment 
would actually be used. Is that correct? 

Mr. QUIE. That is correct. The peo- 
ple I have talked with in the higher edu- 
cation community say that is correct. 
They doubt it will be used. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. QUIE 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Quire: On page 
16, line 24, strike out $25,000,000" and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$23,500,000." On page 
17, line 1, strike out “$25,500,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof “$23,500,000,” and on line 2 
strike out “$32,500,000,” and insert in lieu 
thereof 828,500,000.“ On page 17, begin- 
ning with line 4, strike out everything down 
through line 4 on page 18, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“Src. 502 (a) Paragraph (1) of subsection 
(a) of section 503 of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“*(1) a program for testing students in 
the public elementary and secondary schools 
of such State and, if authorized by law, in 
other elementary and secondary schools in 
such State, to identify students with out- 
standing aptitudes and ability, and the 
means of testing which will be utilized in 

ng out such program; and’ 

“(b) Paragraph (2) of subsection (a) of 
section 503 of such Act is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘who are not below grade 7’.” 

On page 18, line 11, after the word “eight” 
change thé comma toa period and strike out 
the remainder of the sentence. And on page 
18 strike out lines 14 through 25 and on 
page 19 strike out lines 1 through 10. 

On page 19 chance “Src. 505 to “Src, 504”, 
and on line 16 change “Sec. 506” to “Src. 
505.” 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, let me ex- 
plain what this amendment does. The 
amendment which I offer would remove 
from the bill the provision which would 
expand the guidance and counseling as- 
sistance of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act to the public junior colleges and 
technical institutes. Here again, when 
the bill: first: was. initiated, it provided 
only guidance and counseling assistance 
in high school. During this period of 
time we found out that guidance and 
counseling was needed at a younger age. 
So last year we dropped the age to the 
seventh grade level. This year, after fur- 
ther testimony, we found that there was a 
good case made for providing guidance 
and counseling down to the first grade. 
However, I do not believe such is the 
case in junior colleges and technical in- 
stitutes. Secondly, if we provide this 
‘special assistance for public junior col- 
leges and technical institutes, it puts 
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them in a different relationship than 
the other institutions of higher educa- 
tion. In the past we have treated all 
institutions of higher learning equitably 
and in this area we have to treat them all 
equitably, and this does not do so. For 
that reason there is no need. It is a 
worthy amendment in order to conform 
this legislation to what we have been 
attempting to do during the last 2 
years in education legislation affecting 
the higher education institutions. The 
junior colleges have to choose whether 
they are an institution of higher educa- 
tion or an extension of secondary edu- 
cation. I think they fit better into the 
higher education level. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon, Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. Yes. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I think with- 
out doubt one of the weak points of the 
first bill that was offered and passed by 
this Congress for the establishment of 
the National Defense Education Act was 
that we did not extend the guidance and 
counseling through the entire elemen- 
tary grades. I am very happy to see 
that this amendment preserves this pro- 
gram which is in my bill and that the 
guidance and counseling program will be 
throughout the secondary and the ele- 
mentary schools in both the private and 
the public schools. 

Thank you. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. O'HARA OF 
MICHIGAN 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O’Hara of Mich- 
igan: Page 6, line 21, after education, strike 
out “or”; and on line 23 after the word 
States“ insert or in a Peace Corps project as 
a Peace Corps volunteer”. 


Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I was heartily in accord with the 
actions of the committee in extending 
the forgiveness feature to teachers in 
oversea schools and to teachers in other 
educational institutions, both collegiate 
and private or nonpublic, and with the 
provisions extending the loan forgive- 
ness feature to certain others. I under- 
stand that the extension to any who are 
not teachers has now been stricken. I 


haye offered this amendment to extend 


the forgiveness features to teachers in 
oversea schools who are teaching there 
as Peace Corps volunteers in a Peace 


Corps project. 


Under the provisions of the bill as it 
now stands I would estimate that these 


‘are the only American teachers any- 
‘where in the world who do not have the 


advantage of the loan-forgiveness fea- 
ture. They certainly ought to be ex- 
tended the same forgiveness feature as 
a person who teaches for a full.salary in 
an oversea Armed Forces school. 2 
Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. Chair- 


‘man, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. OHARA of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I wish I could support the gentleman’s 
amendment, but it is difficult to accept 
such a proposal on at least two grounds. 
One is that this will create a special 
category among Peace Corps volunteers; 
those who would not get the proposed 
benefit would be discriminated against. 
Those who get special assistance might 
receive benefits, but these Peace Corps 
volunteers in perhaps more hazardous 
work would get nothing. In the second 
place, this proposal shows the basic dan- 
ger of the forgiveness concept. When 
benefits are granted presumably because 
they are doing useful work and there- 
fore should get some kind of official rec- 
ognition. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I might say to the gentleman from 
New Jersey that I share his misgivings 
about creating a special category of per- 
sons, namely teachers, who are the only 
ones to receive any forgiveness. How- 
ever, this system has been accepted by 
the Congress and is being extended by 
action of the Committee of the Whole 
today. Under the circumstances, I 
should think, at least, we would include 
all teachers, including the teachers who 
work as Peace Corps volunteers. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, it seems to me that the gentleman 
recognizes the mischief that the forgive- 
ness program represents, yet he is partic- 
ipating in its extension. Is it not equally 
logical to extend such assistance to those 
who teach in the Job Corps? Is it not 
just as logical to extend assistance to 
those who may be employed in the VISTA 
program, and go out and do social work, 
including perhaps work in the field of 
teaching? 

What is there that creates the justifi- 
cation for this kind of benefit for this 
particular group that does not create an 
equal argument for others who are being 
excluded? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I might say 
to the gentleman from New Jersey that I 


believe most of the teachers under the 


poverty program, if not all of them, will 
be teaching in some regular educational 
institution such as is described in sub- 
paragraph (a). They would be subject 
to forgiveness in spite of the fact that 
they are under the aegis of VISTA or 
some other poverty program. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I would like to clear 
up the meaning and purpose of the gen- 
tleman’s amendment and make- sure 
about it in my own mind. 

It would not apply to all who are serv- 
ing in the Peace Corps? It would only 
apply to those engaged in teaching in a 
Peace Corps project; is that correct? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Exactly. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. It would not apply to 
someone who happened to be a teacher 
and who went into the Peace Corps but 
who was not teaching while a member of 
the Peace Corps? 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. That is 
correct. 
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Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. Is not just about ev- 
eryone who is a member of the Peace 
Corps engaged in teaching, more or less, 
in one way or the other? 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Somewhat 
less than half of the persons actually 
overseas in the Peace Corps are engaged 
in teaching. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, is not the 
basic, fundamental purpose of these pro- 
visions of the bill to provide qualified 
teachers for American schools to teach 
American children and not to provide 
people for overseas teaching jobs under 
a separate program such as, for instance, 
the Peace Corps which is designed for a 
separate purpose? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I would 
say to the gentleman from California 
that the Peace Corps is a 2-year program. 
I believe it is fine if you train a teacher 
and then the teacher goes into the Peace 
Corps first. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHARA of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to ask the gentleman from 
Michigan a question, if I may. 

I believe that the purpose of the 
amendment is very, very good. Cer- 
tainly, the people who go out in the 
Peace Corps should have encouragement. 

Has the gentleman had the opportu- 
nity to discuss this with the Director of 
the Peace Corps and has he given the 
gentleman any statement? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. The Peace 
Corps people have been contacted, al- 
though not the Director personally, and 
they have expressed themselves as being 
in favor of such a provision. 

I had intended to offer it and had dis- 
cussed it with them in terms of forgive- 
ness for all Peace Corps volunteers. 

However, when the committee ac- 
cepted the amendment offered, I believe, 
by the gentleman from Minnesota LMr. 
Qute] striking out forgiveness for anyone 
other than teachers, I trimmed my sails 
to cover just the teachers in the Peace 
Corps, in order to make it consistent with 
the other provisions of the bill. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Did the 
people in the Peace Corps to whom you 
talked express any concern about creat- 
ing problems within the Peace Corps 
since one person might have 50 percent 
of a loan forgiven and another person 
might not? Yet they might be working 
side by side in a foreign country. 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. No such 
reservation was expressed to me in my 
discussions with them. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. ; 

Mr. Chairman, I first would like to 
state that I am no expert on the Peace 
Corps and I do not intend to pose before 
this committee as an expert on the Peace 
Corps. 

However, I have had the opportunity 
recently to observe the Peace Corps in 
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operation in South America. While I 
might support an amendment that 
would extend forgiveness as we do in 
this legislation to all the members of the 
Peace Corps regardless of how they serve, 
Iam afraid, based upon my practical ob- 
servation of this program, we would be 
creating a very difficult matter to ad- 
minister in the Peace Corps. Teach- 
ing is perhaps the part that requires less 
hazardous duty, however. For instance, 
the community action program in one 
of the sections of Lima, Peru, the 
Barricedios represents an extremely dif- 
ficult task and is extremely hazardous. 
The people engaged in this work must 
live and work there under really abject 
poverty, exposed to disease, and to all 
kinds of physical threats which could 
happen to them. Very few of these 
people, practically none of them, are en- 
gaged as teachers, as we recognize them. 

The Peace Corps volunteers are en- 
gaged in community action programs. 
They are people trying to get these com- 
munities to move forward, to help them 
build facilities for community improve- 
ment. I think it would be a mistake to 
put a premium on teaching in the Peace 
Corps as opposed to other Peace Corps 
service. I do not want to penalize teach- 
ing in the Peace Corps, but I am afraid 
it would be a mistake to single out teach- 
ers in the Peace Corps and give them a 
special reward. 

For that reason, Mr. Chairman, I would 
urge defeat of this amendment, with the 
possible reservation that we may con- 
sider some time in the future the expan- 
sion of forgiveness to all Peace Corps vol- 
unteers wherever they may be. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. If anybody goes into the 
Peace Corps they have a moratorium on 
the repayment of their loans during the 
period of time they are in the Peace 
Corps. Is the gentleman aware of that? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I cannot 
confirm that. 

Mr. QUIE. In reading the act last 
year, and the amendment added at that 
time, there is a moratorium during the 
time they are in the Peace Corps. The 
reason for forgiveness is to get more peo- 
ple in the teaching profession in U.S. 
schools. I think the gentleman should 
not pursue his amendment. After they 
have finished with the Peace Corps, there 
is an incentive for them to teach in the 
United States and to keep them in the 
teaching profession for 5 years with the 
forgiveness provision in the present law. 
From the experience I have seen of the 
Peace Corps members who now teach at 
Cordoza High, it is a good thing to get 
them back into teaching for a while, be- 
cause of their experience. 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. I would 
simply say that then they are being re- 
quired to put in an additional 2 years of 
teaching all told to get the same 50-per- 
cent forgiveness that you may give to 
someone else with 2 years’ total teaching 
service if they go directly to a school in 
the United States and can teach there 
after spending 2 years in the Peace Corps. 
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Mr. QUIE. That would be really the 
same as a person in the military service, 
who has a moratorium on repayment of 
their loan while in service. We are not 
going to forgive them while they are in 
the armed services, only after they are 
a of the armed services and teach for a 
time. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to state that I reluctantly op- 
pose this amendment. I know the 
gentleman is well intentioned, but what 
I am afraid of is we would be creating 
an administrative problem in the Peace 
Corps. Teaching is, I believe, perhaps, 
the least hazardous of Peace Corps ac- 
tivities. Therefore I urge defeat of the 
amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a substitute amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of Iowa 
as a substitute for the amendment offered 
by Mr. O'Hara of Michigan: On page 8 be- 
tween lines 7 and 8 add a new subsection 
as follows: 

“(D) In lieu of other provisions in this 
Act relative to the rate of repayment of such 
a loan, the recipient shall be given an alter- 
native of entering into a written agreement 
providing that each year beginning with the 
second taxable year that a scholar who re- 
ceived a loan under this Act is no longer a 
full-time student of an accredited institution 
of higher education, the recipient shall pay 
to the Commissioner a sum equal to 5 per 
centum of his personal net taxable income, 
as defined or determined by section 63 of the 
1954 Internal Revenue Code, as amended, 
from sources other than pay for military serv- 
ice. Said sums to be paid each year until the 
total of the sums received by the student 
with interest is repaid. The Commissioner 
shall issue such regulations as are reasonably 
necessary to assure receipt of necessary docu- 
ments and information to secure such pay- 
ments and such required documents and as- 
surances shall be secured prior to payment of 
an individual loan.” 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am constrained to make a point 
of order against the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa on the 
ground it is not germane to the subject 
matter of this bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I should like to be heard on the point of 
order. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman from Iowa on the point of 
order. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
it is in no way an amendment to the tax 
law. It is not in any section of the tax 
law. All it provides is that the recipient 
may voluntarily determine that the 
amount he pays back is determined by 
the amount he pays taxes on. That in 
no way amends the tax laws of that State. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Botttne). The 
Chair is prepared to rule. The Chair has 
had an opportunity to examine the 
amendment, and does not feel it is ger- 
mane to the O’Hara amendment, which 
deals with the problem of forgiveness. 
Therefore, the point of order is sustained. 
The amendment is not in order. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment which would extend the 
benefit of this section to the Peace 
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Corps volunteers who are engaged in 
teaching. I think several of the argu- 
ments advanced against this do not meet 
the issue directly. For example, one of 
the opponents of the amendment sug- 
gested the volunteer would be in the 
same position in going back into teach- 
ing after 2 years in the Peace Corps that 
he would be after serving 2 years in the 
Army. The trouble with that argu- 
ment is that Peace Corps volunteers may 
also be required to serve in the Army, 
which would make a total of 4 years. 
There is no exemption from the draft 
by reason of Peace Corps service. 

In view of the fact that a Peace Corps 
volunteer could only get 2 years of for- 
giveness, that being the average length 
of time the volunteer serves, he would 
still have 3 years of forgiveness to seek 
by returning to the teaching field here 
in the United States. This is an ade- 
quate incentive to preserve the basic 
purpose for which the forgiveness fea- 
ture was originally drafted. I think the 
extension of this kind of forgiveness to 
those volunteers engaging in teaching 
overseas would be consistent with the 
other enlargement of the forgiveness fea- 
tures still felt in this section of the bill. 
I think this would be a very wise move. 
I would add my own personal observation 
that it would perhaps be wiser in the 
long run to extend this forgiveness to all 
Peace Corps volunteers. I do believe 
there is merit to this. I believe those 
who serve in the Peace Corps do so at 
considerable personal sacrifice, and do a 
job which is important to the long-term 
welfare of the United States. But since 
this provision is limited to teaching, the 
proposed amendment seems to me to be 
a logical extension of that provision. I 
do hope the amendment will be sup- 
ported. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, when my colleague 
from Michigan [Mr. O'Hara] offered his 
amendment, my initial reaction was that 
it would be a good amendment and 
should be supported. However, after 
more refiection and consideration one 
must come to the conclusion it would not 
be a wise step so far as the Peace Corps 
is concerned. 

I am one who supported the Peace 
Corps legislation. I am glad that a 
moratorium is provided for those who go 
into the Peace Corps so far as repay- 
ments of loans are concerned under the 
National Defense Education Act, 

But consider the problem that the 
pending amendment would pose for the 
director of the Peace Corps, who has the 
job of assigning recruits to various 
duties. 

When a graduate of a teachers college 
goes to work teaching in a school system, 
that is a personal, individual decision 
that he makes. He decides whether or 
not he wants to go into teaching. 

However, when an individual enlists 
in the Peace Corps he does not do, as I 
understand it, for a limited purpose only. 
He enlists to make his education and his 
experience available to the Peace Corps, 
but presumably the Peace Corps would 
assign him on the basis of how he could 
best serve the Peace Corps. 
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The director might not assign him to 
a teaching job even though he were 
qualified to teach. This circumstance 
would result in unfair discrimination as 
among Peace Corps members. 

This amendment deals primarily with 
our matters overseas. If there is addi- 
tional compensation or benefit that the 
Peace Corps recruit should receive, then 
I think that appropriate legislation 
should be considered by the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs as an amendment to 
the Peace Corps legislation. So, I re- 
luctantly oppose the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. O'HARA]. 

The amendment was rejected. 


AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR, QUIE 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. um: On page 
22 beginning on line 1 strike out everything 
down to and including line 14 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(1) who are engaged, or are preparing to 
engage in elementary or secondary schools as 
counseling and guidance personnel, 

“(2) who are engaged in or preparing to 
engage in the teaching, or supervising or 
training of teachers, of modern foreign lan- 
guages, reading, or English when taught to 
persons for whom English is a second lan- 
guage, in elementary or secondary schools, 

“(3) who are engaged in or preparing to 
engage in the teaching of disadvantaged 
youth and are, by virtue of their service or 
future service in elementary or secondary 
schools enrolling substantial numbers of 
culturally, economically, socially, and edu- 
cationally handicapped youth, in need of 
specialized training; except that no institute 
may be established under this title for 
teachers of disadvantaged youth unless such 
institute will offer a specialized program of 
instruction designed to assist such teachers 
in coping with the unique and pecullar prob- 
lems involved in the teaching of such youth, 
or 

“(4) who are engaged as library personnel 
in the elementary or secondary schools, or 
as supervisors of such personnel. 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentlewoman. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Isit the pur- 
pose of this amendment to delete the 
inclusion of history and geography as it 
is now written in the language of the bill 
and to include the institute programs 
and to have them extended beyond what 
we now have under the present law; to 
include librarians and supervisors of li- 
brarians; to include teachers of reading; 
to include teachers of disadvantaged 
youths; and to include institutes for 
guidance and counseling in the elemen- 
tary schools? 

Mr. QUIE. The gentlewoman is cor- 
rect. 

I would just add to the reading part 
that the teacher may be involved, let us 
say, in the first grade with some other 
subject matter and not be called a read- 
ing teacher, but will be qualified for the 
institute because of the necessity of 
spending time on remedial reading or 
speeding up the reading, or the teacher 
may even need it to upgrade her own 
ability to teach the new methods of read- 
ing to these children. 
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Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I know the 
feeling on both sides of the aisle, but 
this institute program has probably done 
more than any other single part to im- 
prove the quality of education. A final 
question to the gentleman—would the 
gentleman agree with adding the li- 
brarians and teachers of reading and 
teachers of disadvantaged youths and 
extending guidance and counsel in the 
elementary schools greatly strengthens 
our institute program and does provide 
for an improvement in the quality of 
education? 

Mr. QUIE. Yes, it surely does. It cuts 
across the various subject matters be- 
cause it does not make any difference 
which subject matter is involved as long 
as it is to help the disadvantaged youths 
and improve the reading, the subject 
matter, or the course that the school li- 
brarians or supervisors work in. It ap- 
plies to them, and the language is much 
broader, It also enables us to stay away 
from the controversy about the specific 
subject. This is aimed at improving edu- 
cation for reaching the young people and 
enabling them to grasp and develop the 
knowledge that is presented to them. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I would hope 
next year the gentleman from Minne- 
sota and our colleagues on the other side 
of the aisle would agree to a further ex- 
tension of the institute program to in- 
clude history and geography which seem 
to be of paramount importance. But, 
Mr. Chairman, speaking only for myself 
I would be glad to accept the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. I appreciate the indication 
of the gentlewoman from Oregon that 
she is going to pursue this further next 
year. I hope I can join with her in this 
effort because we must give this matter 
further study and look into the Federal 
Government’s involvement in education 
and its providing of balance and doing 
it in such a way that the diversity and 
difference of the different communities 
may be maintained. I look forward to 
joining with the gentlewoman from Ore- 
gon and thank her for accepting the 
amendment. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. I will say, briefiy, the 
gentleman agrees that when we use the 
term “disadvantaged youth” we mean to 
refer to the fact that the teacher would 
go to a summer institute to learn educa- 
tional methods to be applied in school to 
help the disadvantaged youngsters. 

Mr. QUIE. Yes. This they would do. 
I can visualize an area where they might 
go further. 

The gentleman will recall the state- 
ment of a witness that when a teacher 
went out to the home and visited with 
the parents of the child in the home. 
Here, in their own circumstances, the 
teacher reached them. This she could 
not do by inviting them to the school in 
an altogether different atmosphere. 

I would say that some of the things 
are correlated to the work in the school. 
That has a purpose, but there also may 
be the learning of how to teach them. 
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This would permit them to go out of the 
school and to reach them in the home; 
that is all. 

Mr. GOODELL. I agree; but the pri- 
mary emphasis is to teach them educa- 
tion. 

Mr. QUIE. Yes; education methods. 
They must learn how to reach these chil- 
dren, so that they can improve and de- 
velop along with their classmates in 
school, 

Mr. GOODELL. I favor the amend- 
ment. I appreciate the gentleman’s 
yielding to me. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE, I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. To expand a little bit 
more on the colloquy between the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota and the gentle- 
man from New York, and for the purpose 
of making legislative history about what 
is meant so far as the institutes for 
teachers of disadvantaged youth are con- 
cerned, we certainly do not mean that 
merely because there are one or two dis- 
advantaged youths in a classroom 
which might be the case in nearly every 
teacher’s classroom—that every teacher 
in America would therefore be eligible 
to go to an institute for additional train- 
ing in all the subject matters which the 
teacher might teach. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

(By unanimous consent (on request of 
Mr, GRIFFIN) Mr. QUIE was given per- 
mission to proceed for an additional 3 
minutes.) 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Would the gentleman 
agree with me that that is not the pur- 
pose, and that we are talking now about 
teachers in slum areas, for example, and 
assuming that they have been adequate- 
ly trained as to how to teach history and 
English and the various subject matters, 
and we have in mind giving them addi- 
tional training and assistance as to how 
to deal with disadvantaged youth who 
have different problems from those of 
normal youth, beyond the subject mat- 
ter and techniques. 

Mr. QUIE. I believe the gentleman 
has explained well our intention with re- 
spect to disadvantaged youth. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I believe it is good to 
have this legislative history made clear, 
because an ambitious bureaucrat might 
expand it a great deal. 

Mr. QUIE. Yes. We should expect 
them to do this in the areas of greatest 
need, and not for just anybody who 
might have a disadvantaged youth in a 
class. 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Basically the amend- 
ment would cut out the institutes so far 
as history, geography, English, and mod- 
ern languages are concerned? 

Mr. QUIE. Not modern language. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Just history, geogra- 
phy, and English. 

Mr. QUIE. Putting in reading, in 
place of English. 

Mr. KUNKEL. What worries me 
about that is that I get a great many 
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complaints from schoolchildren and 
from others about the lack of good train- 
ing in English. Last*year, when I re- 
ceived the results of examinations taken 
by the boys for entrance to the Academy 
at West Point, I was astounded by the 
number who failed in English. On one 
set of results there were four who 
failed in English, though excellent in 
mathematics. 

Mr. QUIE. If the gentleman will 
check, I believe he will find that the in- 
ability to read might cause them to do 
poorly. If we improve their reading, 
they will do much better not only in 
English but also in history and other sub- 
jects. 

Mr. KUNKEL. I know how important 
reading is, particularly in the early ages. 
If it is necessary to follow through with 
English later on, they must have an 
ability to read. 

I seriously question the dropping of 
history and English. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. I am somewhat con- 
cerned about this. I believe it can be 
explained in the legislative history. 

A teacher who is trying to qualify for 
an institute may qualify under the lan- 
guage of the amendment, as I under- 
stand it, for future service in elementary 
or secondary schools which enroll sub- 
stantial numbers of what we call dis- 
advantaged youngsters—educationally, 
culturally, economically deprived young- 
sters. 

All right. Will the gentleman agree 
with me that there must be some kind 
of an indication of a substantial nature 
that a teacher who is enrolled in one of 
these institutes on the basis of future 
service will serve in an area of slums or 
of need? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE] 
has expired. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. QUIE]. 

Mr. QUIE. Yes. In answer to the 
gentleman’s question, the gentleman is 
correct. As I would see it, a person who 
would plan to teach in an area where 
there are substantial numbers of disad- 
vantaged youth who are extremely well 
qualified teachers but do not have the 
additional capabilities of reaching those 
youth would contract to spend a summer 
in an institute program so that they 
might qualify to teach those children. 

Mr. GOODELL. At that point, if I 
may intercede, in many instances it may 
be a teacher who is now teaching in a 
school where substantial numbers of 
pupils are not culturally and socially and 
economically deprived and they may in- 
dicate they are going to move to an urban 
or rural area or somewhere where sub- 
stantial numbers of children are classi- 
fied as deprived in this sense. This will 
qualify them, which is why we use the 
term “future service’’ I think. We cer- 
tainly do not mean that it should be 
interpreted in a broad sense as some 
kind of remote plan eventually to try 
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taged. 


Mr. QUIE. No. 
plained it correctly. 

Mr. GOODELL. There should be some 
specific plans they have at that time. 

Mr. QUIE. Yes. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I would 
simply like a point of information. I 
think I am fairly well schooled in the art 
of communication and modern day se- 
mantics, but I do not understand either 
the committee’s or this institute’s defini- 
tion of the use of the word “disadvan- 
taged.” I wonder, for the good of the 
committee—and I have read the report 
and some of the hearings—if it could be 
explained as used in modern context. 
In that context communicate with us so 
we will know what this frequent repeti- 
tion in the gentleman’s amendment and 
as it appears throughout the bill means 
when it uses the term “disadvantaged 
youth.” 

Mr. QUIE. Well, as we had the lan- 
guage and explain what it is, we say 
culturally, economically, socially, and 
educationally handicapped youth. So 
all this means is that you take, for in- 
stance, children in the elementary 
schools who grew up in a slum area and 
had never seen a book before they reach- 
ed first grade and had no parental in- 
fluence on them after eighth grade, 
which occurs in some areas, and mostly 
after age 6. This makes them so disad- 
vantaged that it is impossible for them 
without special training and special help 
to move along in the curriculum with fel- 
low students either in that school or in 
other schools in the system. That is 
what we mean by that. What has hap- 
pened to them is that they are handi- 
capped virtually the same as physically 
or mentally handicapped or mentally re- 
tarded children. The results are the 
same and the need for special teachers 
is as great as the need for special teach- 
ers in the field of the mentally handi- 
capped or the mentally retarded or the 
blind or the deaf. 

Mr.HALL. Ithankthegentleman. I 
would say his flow of words in trying to 
communicate this to me is of the best. 
I gather from your explanation it is 
cultural, it is a time factor, and it de- 
pends on what area it is in, and it does 
not apply necessarily either to frame or 
brain but may apply to social circum- 
stances or any condition into which he 
might be born where his peers or fellow 
men consider him unequal by virtue 
either of training or defect or not grow- 
ing up under the same social circum- 
stances that they have. Would that be 
an adequate interpretation of “disad- 
vantaged youth”? 

Mr. QUIE. I would not agree his peers 
judge him to be this. I think it is very 
obvious that he is not moving along and 
if you look at his grade level in school, 
you see that he is left out. As I men- 
tioned earlier, the Governor of Indiana 
stated the young men between 16 and 21, 
when they moved into a type of conser- 
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vation camp job corps in Indiana were 
illiterate. These people had gone 
through the 8th to 10th grades in school. 
This means that they had perhaps the 
mental capacity at birth but because of 
their social or cultural background were 
not able to advance. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from Minnesota agree 
that the term “disadvantaged” is becom- 
ing a word of art in the field of sociology 
and certainly we do not intend that it 
should have quite the breadth and the 
scope indicated by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. HALL]. There is a much 
narrower definition than this. In addi- 
tion the language requires that there be 
substantial numbers of them in the class 
that the teacher intends to be teaching. 
Every class will have a few presumably in 
most areas, one or two or three, perhaps, 
of this kind. So that this would have 
to be limited to teachers in areas where 
a substantial number fall into this classi- 
fication. 

Mr. QUIE. The gentleman is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS. GREEN OF OREGON 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. Green of 
Oregon: On page 21, line 16, strike out the 
word “titles” and insert in lieu thereof 
“title”. And on page 22, beginning on line 
23, strike out everything down through line 
2 on page 25. 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall not take 5 minutes. This 
amendment has been explained in the 
debate previously. The purpose of the 
amendment is to strike out title XII 
which provides for the establishment of 
a combination residential facility and 
school for the congressional pages. In 
lieu of this provision I have introduced 
a resolution which will call for the ap- 
pointment of a special committee to 
study all of the problems connected with 
the congressional pages. 

With that explanation, Mr. Chairman, 
I should hope that this amendment will 
be adopted. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlelady yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
should say that I think the gentlelady 
did a tremendous service in drawing the 
attention of the Members to the problem 
of the Capitol Page School and I should 
hope, and I repeat as I said before, that 
the measure which she has now intro- 
duced will be acted upon by the Com- 
mittee on Rules and that we may get 
action, not in this session, but that the 
committee may use the rest of the year 
to make this study and that we may act 
early in the next session to correct what 
I think is a very unfortunate and very 
dangerous situation. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlelady yield? 
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Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I accept 
the gentlelady’s amendment. I know of 
her concern for the Capitol pages and 
how difficult it is with that concern, to 
drop this title. Also, I want to commend 
her for pursuing this further, because 
I think the Members now realize more 
than ever before, the need for some 
change to be made. With that recom- 
mendation, I want to say that I accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
gret very much that this amendment is 
being offered to strike this part of the 
bill. I know that in that respect I differ 
with some of those on my side. Although 
on our side we do not have too many 
pages to worry about at the present time, 
we look forward to the day when we will 
have the opportunity to appoint some, 
and whether that be the case or not, as 
a member of the gentlelady’s subcom- 
mittee I, along with her, have gone into 
this subject. We have gone over to the 
page school and spent considerable time 
over there observing the situation and 
the conditions under which these boys 
live. They are deplorable and everybody 
knows it. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a sad situation 
that we did not move and build a school 
and provide facilities, and I wish we 
were doing it in this legislation. How- 
ever, I also recognize the problems with 
which we are faced. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my sincere hope 
that the subcommittee will get right to 
work and do something effective in a 
short time. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to have the amendment ex- 
plained again as to just why it is neces- 
sary that this be deleted from the bill 
at this time. 

Before the gentlewoman answers that 
request, I would like to commend her for 
the leadership that she has provided 
throughout the past few years here in 
this area. 

Mr. Chairman, I am one who shares 
the concern that the gentlewoman has 
expressed time and again for pages and 
have joined in sponsoring legislation 
which I believe has been referred to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Yes, I would 
be very glad to reply to the question. I 
believe one of the primary reasons for 
the deletion of this title is the con- 
troversy on whether or not the ages of 
the pages should be raised. If we were to 
change the age limit and require high 
school graduation—and I am not sug- 
gesting that this be the decision, but this 
is being debated—or if the minimum age 
is raised to 18 years, then there would be 
a serious question as to whether or not 
we should go ahead with the construction 
of a residence school, because the pages 
might be able to make arrangements for 
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their own college work at one of the very 
excellent universities already located in 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I thank the 
gentlewoman. That leads to another 
question. As a practical matter and as 
we all look forward to adjournment here, 
and the calendar, does the gentlewoman 
feel there is any possibility of any action 
being taken on the resolution at this ses- 
sion of Congress? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. It would be 
my judgment that a study could be made 
during the time that Congress is in re- 
cess, if the resolution is approved, so that 
we can return with a recommendation 
for action in early January. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentlewoman will yield further, 
for all practical purposes are we not put- 
ting this off for at least a year or 2 
years, the question facing up to this 
critical problem? Is not that the essence 
of what we are doing, deferring facing 
up to this problem for another 2 years? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. If that were 
the case, I would not really propose the 
deletion of the proposed title XII. I do 
not think it means the postponement of 
the problem for 2 years. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I thank the 
gentlewoman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly shall not 
take the 5 minutes, but if I might direct 
a question to the gentlewoman from Ore- 
gon. I commend her also for her interest 
in this area where I, too, have been con- 
cerned with the facilities situation as far 
as our page boys are concerned. 

I just wonder if any thought was given 
at the time they were planning the spa- 
cious and elaborate new House Office 
Building to providing any space in that 
building for the page school and asso- 
ciated facilities? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield, I am 
sure the gentleman poses this as a 
rhetorical question. 

Mr.COLLIER. Icertainly do. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to commend the gentlewoman on 
her position. It is my opinion that the 
study proposal is most appropriate. I 
only wish she could have supported me 
as I shall support her when I had that 
same proposal, or something similar, 
pending in connection with the so-called 
antipoverty bill. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I do feel that we 
need to look into not only the housing 
and the schooling of our page boys, but 
the manner in which our pages are se- 
lected and the length of time that they 
serve, 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe it is 
fair to use them as patronage pawns, 
so to speak. 

I assume that after the gentlewoman 
has gotten the report of the commission’s 
investigation the proper legislation will 
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be introduced which, of course, as I un- 
derstand it will be directed to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration and not 
to the Committee on Education and La- 
bor; is that correct? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. That is not 
a decision over which I have any control. 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I shall be happy to 
yield to the gentlewoman from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this amendment close in 3 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
I object. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr, Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this amendment close in 5 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN]. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
I have long felt that the way we are 
treating our pages is a national dis- 
grace. If the American people knew the 
facts they would rise up in righteous in- 
dignation. We have had this problem 
for years, but nothing has been done. 
Vote down this amendment, and then 
we are on the road to taking care of our 
page boys. 

The CHAIRMAN. The chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, like every other Member of Con- 
gress I have long been interested in this 
matter. The first bill I introduced in ref- 
erence to this was, I believe, in 1950; and 
I have been introducing such bills in each 
successive Congress. We have had many 
hearings, but the Congress has not yet 
done what it should. 

It has, by not acting, taken the position 
this is not of our concern; that this is 
not our responsibility. But our respon- 
sibility is there, and we should measure 
up to it. 

I hope that we can make progress un- 
der the bill we have before us. I would 
like to see this provision left in the bill. 
But if the provision is stricken, I hope 
this proposed study group will act 
promptly. Time is running out for our 
doing something in this field. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
AYRES]. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
that this problem is one that the Con- 
gress should consider. On the other 
hand, most of these boys leave their 
homes with the full consent of their par- 
ents. The parents know the conditions 
under which they are going to live here. 
Some of them do live with friends or 
relatives. 

In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, a survey 
is in order. 

I intend to support the gentlewoman 
from Oregon [Mrs, GREEN]. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Oregon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS. GREEN OF OREGON 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. Green of Ore- 
gon: Page 25, strike out line 4 and the re- 
mainder of the page and insert in lieu there- 
of the following: 

“Sec. 1001. The table of contents of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 is 
amended— 

“(1) by striking out 

“*PART A—STATE PROGRAMS’; 

“(2) by striking out 

“ ‘PART B—COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE TRAINING 
INSTITUTES 

“ ‘Sec, 511. Authorization,’; 

“(3) by striking out 
“ “PART A—CENTERS AND RESEARCH AND STUDIES’; 

“(4) by striking out 

“ ‘PART B—LANGUAGE INSTITUTES 

“ ‘Sec. 611. Authorization.’; 


“(5) by inserting at the end thereof the 
following: 


“ “TITLE XI—INSTITUTES 


“Sec. 1101. Authorization of institutes. 
“ ‘Sec. 1102. Stipends'.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DENT 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. DENT: Page 25 
at the end of the bill, insert the following: 


“TITLE XI—FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS 
“EXTENSION OF PUBLIC LAW 815 

“Sec. 1101. That (a) the first sentence of 
section 3 of the Act of September 23, 1950, as 
amended (20 U.S.C: 631-645), is amended by 
striking out ‘1965’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘1966’, 

“(b) Subsection (b) of section 14 of such 
Act is amended by striking out ‘1965’ each 
time it appears therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘1966’. 

“(c) Paragraph (15) of section 15 of such 
Act is amended by striking out 1962-1963 
and inserting in lieu thereof 1963-1964“. 

“AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC LAW 874 

“Sec. 1102. Section 2(a),3(b), and 4(b) of 
the Act of September 30, 1950, as amended 
(20 U.S.C. 236-244), are each amended by 
striking out ‘1965’ each place where it ap- 
pears and inserting in lieu thereof ‘1966’. 

“COMPREHENSIVE STUDY 

“Sec. 1103. The Commissioner of Education 
shall submit to the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare for transmission to the 
Congress on or before June 30, 1965, a full 
report of the operation of Public Laws 815 
and 874, as extended by this Act, and his 
recommendations as to what amendments to 
such laws should be made if they are further 
extended. 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this amendment close in 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, you all 
know, I believe, what this amendment 
intends to do. Every year or every 2 
years we have been faced with the neces- 
sity of coming up with an answer to the 
impacted area legislation. Your sub- 
committee, of which I happen to be priv- 
ileged to be the head at this time, has 
been making a study of this very serious 
problem. We are not yet able to come 
to this House with an answer that we 
feel might meet the many objections that 
have been voiced over the past few years 
on the operation of the impacted area 
legislation. Therefore I come to you to- 
day and ask you to support a simple 
l-year extension carrying with this ex- 
tension at this time a proposal for a 
statistical study on the part of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, in order that that report may be 
made by June 1965, to give the commit- 
tee some figures as statistics upon which 
we may rely. 

This legislation needs a major over- 
haul. I doubt if any person in this House 
who has gone into the ramifications of 
the legislation since its first enactment 
14 years ago has failed to realize that 
there are many avenues that have 
opened up in the past years never in- 
tended by the enacting Congress in 1950. 

As an illustration, let me give you one 
example, and I do not think we will need 
anymore. The city of Los Angeles covers 
800 square miles. It has a school popula- 
tion of approximately 20 percent of the 
entire school population of the State of 
California. The State of California re- 
ceives $45 million on an average a year 
under this act, yet the school district 
of the city of Los Angeles, the second 
largest in the Nation, receives absolute- 
ly not 1 cent, simply because the impact 
in the city of Los Angeles is the impact 
of real property, because the people 
working in the federally impacted prop- 
erty move out in suburbia. 

Suburbia therefore benefits through 
category B. The city of Los Angeles 
which must provide educational facili- 
ties for its people, its pupils, and its stu- 
dents finds itself with Federal property 
that is tax exempt but they are unable to 
collect. 

On the last study that was made by 
the city, they had an impact of 5.6 per- 
cent. They came within four-tenths of 
1 percent. of being eligible for approxi- 
mately 83 % million. 

Somewhere along the line we must 
wipe out this inequity and that is what 
we are trying to do. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, both sides 
agree on and accept this amendment and 
we thank the gentleman for presenting 
it today. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I thank the gentle- 
man for his presentation on this very 
important matter. The facts of this 


problem are exactly as the gentleman 
has stated them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GOODELL]. 
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Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
present impacted area program is reach- 
ing many areas that it should reach. It 
is an important program in certain of its 
aspects. In many ways, however, it has 
grown to a size that is becoming a dan- 
gerous thing. I think this desperately 
needs reevaluation and reassessment. I 
will vote for the amendment because we 
have an agreement here which I think 
is necessary to get good bipartisan legis- 
lation. But I hope a reassessment will 
lead to the elimination or phasing down 
of certain aspects of this impacted area 
program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
PERKINS]. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I cer- 
tainly rise in support of the Dent amend- 
ment. I personally favored the provi- 
sion in the Senate bill which provided 
for an extension of the impacted area 
law for 2 years. The reason I favored 
that provision was because I felt we 
would be able to have sufficient time to 
thoroughly consider a revision of the law 
while at the same time affording educa- 
tional people throughout the Nation and 
the education districts that are affected 
by this legislation, time to plan their 
programs further ahead. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, at the request 
of Mr. Gray, the time allotted to him 
was granted to Mr. PERKINS.) 

Mr. PERKINS. We all recall a few 
years ago that the category “A” students 
under the impacted area legislation were 
made permanent, That is where they 
live on Government property. But there 
are many inequities in category B 
where the parents own their own home 
that are taxable homes and where the 
parents usually work on Government 
property. Revisions certainly should be 
made to take care of the many complex 
situations. But by and large, this legis- 
lation has been vital to educational in- 
stitutions throughout the country. As 
soon as possible—next year or the year 
following—I am hopeful we will be able 
to pass legislation recognizing the great 
school needs in the many districts not 
now qualifying under Public Laws 815 
and 874. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 11904, to extend the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act and to sup- 
port the amendment offered by my friend 
and colleague, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. DENT]. 
This amendment will extend Public Laws 
815 and 874, the so-called impacted areas 
legislation, 

Mr. Chairman, we have a number of 
communities in southern Illinois that are 
receiving aid under this program. 
Frankly, it has been the difference be- 
tween running an efficient school system 
and not having enough to support good 
education in southern Illinois. This has 
been particularly true in Williamson 
County near the Crab Orchard Wildlife 
Refuge where the Government has taken 
large amounts of land for Government 
use, thereby eliminating the land from 
the tax base. This also applies to areas 
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in the Shawnee National Forest in south- 
ern Illinois. 

By extending this program to June 30, 
1966, we will have an opportunity to 
study this program in detail and wher- 
ever possible improve the program. 

I want to congratulate the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dent] and the 
gentlelady from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] 
and the others on the House Committee 
on Education and Labor for their diligent 
work in behalf of these important educa- 
tional proposals, This country can be 
justly proud of the record these people 
and this Congress have made in the fields 
of education. 

Today’s action will be another mile- 
stone in the history of progress education 
is making. I urge all of my colleagues to 
support the Dent amendment and vote 
for the pending bill. 

Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think the impacted areas school 
bill has proven that we can help the local 
school districts and help in the field of 
education and do it substantially with- 
out interfering with the local operation 
of their schools. I am concerned over 
the fact that we have sometimes placed 
the local school districts at a disadvan- 
tage, because we lagged in extending the 
law. They could not make up their budg- 
ets until they knew the status of the 
extension of the law. 

Under this setup which is in effect, 
with a 2-year extension, we would have 
time to make the study. I am sure that 
this legislation will be continued, because 
it is necessary and has worked well. It 
has relieved local taxpayers of a burden 
which the Government unwillingly places 
on them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
WAGGONNER]. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
take this time to ask a question of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Dent] as to whether my understanding 
of his amendment is correct. 

Do I correctly understand the amend- 
ment has the intent that Public Laws 
815 and 875 will continue as they are 
presently written and administered 
through June 30, 1966? 

Mr. DENT. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
PUCINSKI]. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment, merely be- 
cause we have no other reasonable choice 
under our present parliamentary pro- 
cedure. Either we must vote for this 
amendment and extend the law for 1 
year and hope we can rewrite it next 
year, or not vote for it, and see it ex- 
tended for 2 years in its present form. 

It is my sincere hope that the inequi- 
ties in this law will be corrected. It is 
ironic that those who benefit the most 
from this particular law—with an ex- 
penditure of almost $300 million a year 
in Federal aid to education, including 
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teachers’ salaries, the maintenance of 
schools, books, and everything else—are 
usually those who scream the loudest 
against any kind of Federal aid for the 
remainder of the country and its needy 
schools. 

I hope that the study will show that we 
must correct the inequities so that all 
the needy districts of the country can 
share the benefits of this legislation. 

I also hope we can rewrite this bill next 
year so the aid will go to the individual 
child in the form of a certificate redeem- 
able for tuition either in public or private 
schools. It would appear that a soldier 
who is moved into & certain area with his 
family should be permitted to send his 
children to a private school without hav- 
ing to pay their tuition from his own per- 
sonal resources. It is my hope that next 
year we can write this principle into this 
impacted areas law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
merely wish to say to those who have 
expressed themselves that they would 
like to see a 2-year extension that, of 
course, I would agree with them except 
that, if we take a 2-year extension, it 
would mean we could not correct the in- 
equities until 1966 or be in operation with 
the changes until 1967 or 1968. On the 
other hand, if we allow a l-year exten- 
sion, these could be corrected next year. 

I feel then that most of us will support 
a 2- or 3-year extension, which I believe 
will be justified as a proper course. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
favor of H.R. 11904, to amend and ex- 
tend the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958, and I favor the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Dent] to extend Public Law 
874 and Public Law 815, the so-called fed- 
erally impacted school district laws, for 
1 year. 

The purpose of H.R. 11904 is to ex- 
tend the National Defense Education Act 
for 2 additional years and to expand and 
revise certain programs so as to insure 
that the purposes of the act are met. 
Achievements under the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 have been 
impressive, as the committee report indi- 
cates. There is ample evidence to prove 
that the various programs have made a 
substantial contribution in improving 
the quality of education in this country. 
However, your committee points out that 
growing school enrollments, rising college 
costs, a continual manpower shortage 
in crucial fields and increasing demands 
for quality instruction warrant an ex- 
tension and modification of the program. 

In addition to the 2-year extension, 
the principal provisions of this bill are 
designed to assure that no student of 
ability is denied an opportunity for 
higher education because of financial 
need by providing for an increase in the 
funds for the student loan program and 
by expanding its provisions to more ade- 
quately meet the needs of all deserving 
students regardless of their course of 
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study; to lessen the administrative bur- 
den on our universities by providing for 
the coordination of student loan pro- 
grams; to assist in the training of teach- 
ers, social workers, and key personnel 
working on antipoverty programs by an 
expansion of the loan forgiveness fea- 
ture; to assist local school districts in 
providing quality instruction by broaden- 
ing the scope of the title III program of 
grants for the acquisition of equipment; 
to increase the number of college teach- 
ers by providing a greater number of 
graduate fellowships; to provide coun- 
seling, guidance, and testing services to 
greater numbers by an extension of the 
title V program to elementary schools 
and to junior colleges and technical in- 
stitutes; to strengthen the program of 
Federal support of language develop- 
ment by authorizing a more satisfactory 
leve) of appropriations; and to provide 
increased training opportunities for cer- 
tain school personnel by authorizing a 
program of grants for training institutes 
for certain teachers, library personnel, 
and guidance and counseling personnel. 

Mr. Chairman, in my testimony before 
Chairman Dent and members of his Se- 
lect Subcommittee on Education, I said 
I favored a 2-year extension of Public 
Law 874 and Public Law 815. These laws 
authorize financial assistance to local ed- 
ucational agencies in federally affected 
areas for current operating expenses of 
schools and for construction of school 
facilities, respectively. Both laws are 
due to expire on June 30, 1965. I firmly 
believe that it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that Congress extend these laws 
before we adjourn. 

The reason for an extension in this 
session of Congress is that our local 
school districts throughout the United 
States need this lead time so that they 
can plan and submit their annual budg- 
ets, based upon some assurance that Fed- 
eral funds will be forthcoming. This is 
very important and it is vital to the 
school superintendents in my Second 
Congressional District, and throughout 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

The great and important Westover Air 
Force Base, which is the 8th Air Force 
Strategic Air Command Headquarters, 
is located within the city of Chicopee in 
my district. Dependent children of 
Westover personnel attend onbase and 
offbase schools in several of the nearby 
communities. The city of Chicopee de- 
pends upon Public Law 874 funds for 
operation and maintenance of its 
schools, and Public Law 815 funds for 
construction. The surrounding towns of 
South Hadley, Granby, Ludlow, Wilbra- 
ham, and West Springfield also benefit 
from these public laws. My home city 
of Springfield must plan its annual 
school budget based upon Public Law 
874 funds because of the impact caused 
by the Springfield armory. 

Mr. Chairman, I therefore urge the 
passage of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act amendments and the Dent 
amendment extending until June 30, 
1966, provisions of Public Law 874 and 
Public Law 815. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
GIBBONS], 
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Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from -Maryland 
(Mr. SICKLES]. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. Irise 
in support of the Dent amendment, 
While I realize that it is only a 
1-year extension of the aid to impacted 
areas program, I feel it is extremely im- 
portant that we ask this extension now 
rather than have a reoccurrence of the 
chaotic situation which occurred last 
year when we did not extend this aid 
until long after the school fiscal year 
had started. My own preference would 
be to see us enact a permanent program 
which would preclude the necessity of 
these periodic extensions but I am aware 
that this is not possible at this moment. 

I commend the efforts of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dent] and 
his subcommittee which is currently in- 
vestigating this entire subject matter. I 
would hope that the ultimate recom- 
mendations would include the District of 
Columbia in this program as well as ex- 
tending the program to aid to the large 
urban centers such as Baltimore city. 
The financial plight of this great me- 
tropolis could be materially aided by an 
appropriate revision of this law. 

The State of Maryland is one of the 
real beneficiaries of the current legisla- 
tion having received in excess of $18 
million during fiscal 1963. I urge all 
Members to support this amendment 
and I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. QUIE]. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the pending amend- 
ment to extend Public Laws 815 and 874 
for 1 year, or to June 30, 1966. Person- 
ally, I would prefer a 2-year extension 
as voted in the other body. I am voting 
for the 1-year extension in order to get 
the proposal to conference. I am very 
anxious to see this law extended at this 
session. 

Mr. Chairman, I have always sup- 
ported this impacted area program, and 
I consider it one of the most beneficial 
school programs Congress has author- 
ized. Itis obvious that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a responsibility to assist 
those school districts where there is an 
additional enrollment due to defense ac- 
tivities. These laws have been most help- 
ful to the school districts in Colorado. 
There are some 25 of these school dis- 
tricts in my congressional district which 
have received assistance under this pro- 
gram. 

I am aware of the criticism of this 
program in recent years, and I am happy 
to see the study authorized in this amend- 
ment. There has been a growing de- 
mand for a study and appraisal of this 
program, and I feel such a study would 
be helpful. In my opinion it would be 
preferable to extend these laws for 2 
years at this time, and allow further 
time for this study to be completed. An 
extension of 2 years would also be very 
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helpful to the school districts who must 
prepare their budgets a year in advance. 
It is not fair to keep them in suspense 
each year waiting for Congress to extend 
these laws. I hope before this bill is 
finally passed it will contain an extension 
for 2 years. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, the impact 
aid law must be extended. I believe 1 
year will be sufficient. By extending it 
1 year, we will have a year and nine 
months to complete the study. 

We have been studying this for a long 
time. All we have to do is to accumulate 
the facts already studied. 

This is one program which has gone 
astray. There is no sense in providing 
the kind of aid which goes to Mont- 
gomery County, the county which has the 
highest per capita income of any county 
in the United States. My children are 
educated there. I am talking about an 
area of importance to me, and it probably 
will mean more in taxes tome. But there 
is no reason whatsoever for that to con- 
tinue. That correction must be made 
because this program cannot continue 
to go completely astray. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlewoman from Oregon 
[Mrs. Green] to close debate on this 
amendment. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I take only a moment to congratu- 
late the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Dent] for his very thorough study 
and superb leadership in this area and 
to urge the adoption of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DENT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is my understanding that there 
are three amendments at the desk. I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on these and on all amendments close at 
10 minutes past 4. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SMITH OF IOWA 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of Iowa: 
On page 8 between lines 7 and 8 add a new 
subsection as follows: 

“(D) In lieu of other provisions in this Act 
relative to the rate of repayment of such a 
loan, the recipient shall be given an alterna- 
tive of entering into a written agreement 
providing that each year beginning with the 
second taxable year that a scholar who re- 
ceived a loan under this Act is no longer a 
full-time student of an accredited institu- 
tion of higher education, the recipient shall 
pay to the Commissioner a sum equal to 5 
per centum of his personal net taxable in- 
come, as defined or determined by section 63 
of the 1954 Internal Revenue Code, as 
amended, from sources other than pay for 
military service. Said sums to be paid each 
year until the total of the sums recelved by 
the student with interest is repaid. The 
Commissioner shall issue such regulations as 
are reasonably necessary to assure receipt of 
necessary documents and information to se- 
cure such payments and such required 
documents and assurances shall be secured 
prior to payment of an individual loan.” 
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Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment permits a student who 
had graduated to repay the loan at the 
rate of 5 percent of his net taxable in- 
come per year instead of on a rigid sched- 
ule. When students sign up to get a 
loan, they agree to pay in equal install- 
ments over a period of 10 years. Under 
this amendment, the amount of the pay- 
ment would depend upon their income. 
We have heard a lot of arguments here 
on the floor as to who is going to be in- 
cluded under the forgiveness clause. We 
have demands for scholarships at the un- 
dergraduate level because some graduates 
in poorly paid professions find it difficult 
to repay 10 percent of the loan each 
year. As long as we do not have a flexi- 
ble method for repayment, demands for 
scholarships to certain categories and for 
partial forgiveness to some will continue. 
By having a flexible method of repay- 
ment, if someone accepts a job as a ju- 
venile worker or some other needed but 
low-paying job, they pay back at a slow- 
er rate. If they go into a highly paid 
job, they can afford to pay back at a fast- 
er rate. Over the average it may be 10 
years in which they will pay it back, but 
some need a longer period and some do 
not need so long. It would not in any 
way involve additional paperwork, for 
the borrower merely files a certification 
under the penalty of perjury stating 
what his income amounted to, and pays 
5 percent of that amount; on an average, 
a college graduate earns 17 percent more 
than he would have had he not gone to 
college so he can pay the 5 percent on 
the loan and still be much ahead. 

I point this out, too: We need teach- 
ers in this country. Everybody agrees to 
that. In many areas, we have to depend 
on married women for 70 percent of our 
teachers. They hesitate to restrict their 
married life in advance by signing up for 
a fixed payment per year. They would 
be over 30 years old before a fixed repay- 
ment is not due each year. They do not 
know if they will be married, what obli- 
gations their husband and family may 
have, and if they will be out of work due 
to having a child. Under this, in the 
year when they have a child they do 
not have to pay anything. Then, when 
they go back to work, then can pay back 
at the rate of 5 percent of their net tax- 
able income. I think there is a great 
need for this in this bill. 

Although I have pushed it for 3 years, 
there has not been a previous opportu- 
nity to offer it on the floor. It is a new 
approach and may not pass today but I 
do hope all will seriously consider it now 
and in future years. I am confident we 
ee someday adopt some similar provi- 
sion. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

I know the gentleman's intentions are, 
of course, completely proper, but on the 
other hand his amendment could do cer- 
tain things which it seems to me would 
be very unfortunate. In the first place, 
it is really a dropout amendment, be- 
cause what he would be doing is en- 
couraging somebody who was going to be 
a teacher and who had incurred this 
debt, to go and get a higher paying type 
of job in some other occupation. In or- 
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der to get rid of the debt under this 
amendment he would almost be forced to 
drop out of the whole teaching profes- 
sion, which is the exact opposite of what 
we are trying to do here in this bill. 

On top of that, it would be necessary 
to open up the income tax return of all 
of these people to ascertain what was 5 
percent of their personal net taxable 
income. This would involve a tremen- 
dously complicated procedure and so I 
reluctantly, therefore, have to oppose the 
amendment. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I join 
the gentleman in opposing the amend- 
ment. I think this would be adminis- 
tratively unworkable. The arguments 
the gentleman has made are very per- 
suasive. I hope the amendment will be 
defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. SMITH]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CEDERBERG]. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CEDERBERG 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, CEDERBERG: On 
page 2, line 5 after “amended” insert “by 
striking out ‘private’ and by striking out 
‘ (3) 25 and“. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
knowing of the concern for limiting time, 
I want to say that I have always sup- 
ported the National Defense Education 
Act since its inception. I have discussed 
this matter with the gentlelady from Ore- 
gon [Mrs. GREEN] and the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. QUE]. They have 
agreed to accept the amendment. So 
while I have it won, I shall quit right 
now. This amendment will assist a new 
category of needy students acquire loans 
under the act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CEDERBERG]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
WAGGONNER]. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WAGGONNER 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WAGGONNER: 
Page 6, line 19, after the word “public”, strike 
out the words “or other nonprofit”. 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
title II, section 205, having to do with 
the terms of loans deals with forgiveness 
under certain conditions and says that 
forgiveness may be allowed in certain 
cases. In part it says: 

Not to exceed 50 per centum of any such 
loan (plus interest) shall be cancelled for 
service as a full-time (A) teacher in a pub- 
lic or other nonprofit elementary or second- 
ary school. 


The language of my amendment 
strikes out “or other nonprofit”, those 


three words, 
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The Supreme Court, in the Everson 
decision in 1947 expressed the philosophy 
that it would be unconstitutional for the 
Federal Government to use tax dollars 
in any amount to aid any or all religions 
or any or all religious activities in any 
way. 

The gentlewoman from Oregon has 
stated during general debate on this 
legislation that it would be possible to 
forgive 50 percent of the loan provided 
to a teacher who might be a parochial 
schoolteacher under the provisions of 
this language. I am seriously in doubt 
as to whether this is aid to an individual 
or aid to education or aid to religion. If 
we are going to say that we cannot allow 
prescribed prayers, for example, in any 
of our public schools to maintain separa- 
tion of church and state, it seems to me 
that we should not use these tax dollars 
in questionable cases in violation of the 
Constitution. I believe in separation of 
church and state. 

This language I attempt to delete in 
this amendment and ask your support 
of this amendment for this reason, 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

The National Defense Education Act 
was first passed by this House in 1958. 
As the loan title was developed by our 
committee, it did not include any provi- 
sion for the forgiveness of any loan. 
e provision was added in the other 


Personally, I have never been in favor 
of singling out teachers and making them 
a second-class profession by forgiving 
loans made to those who go into teach- 
ing. I believe that a loan should be a 
loan, and that it should be repaid. How- 
ever, since we are not about to eliminate 
the forgiveness feature, I believe it 
should be applied fairly as among teach- 
ers. 

I have always felt that it was an unjust 
discrimination to forgive part of a loan 
made to someone who happens to go in- 
to teaching in an elementary public 
school, and refuse to forgive on the same 
basis with respect to someone who hap- 
pens to teach in junior college, for ex- 
ample, and, there is no particular reason 
why the present law should discriminate 
against someone who happens to teach 
in a private or parochial school that is 
accredited. 

Mr. Chairman, the point that is basic 
and fundamental here is that the loan 
is made to an individual as an indi- 
vidual; and there is no direct relation- 
ship whatsoever between the Federal 
Government and parochial schools. 
There are no grants and no loans made 
to parochial schools under this student 
loan program. A loan made is a private 
individual indebtedness. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I shall be glad to yield 
to the distinguished Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
believe the position taken by the gentle- 
man from Michigan is a very fair one 
and it is a very sound one. 

Mr. Chairman, I favor the 50-percent 
forgiveness feature on loans. However, 
I feel it should apply to all teachers. One 
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of the greatest difficulties experienced by 
private schools is their being able to at- 
tract teachers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I earlier addressed the 
committee for the purpose of urging the 
extension of this forgiveness feature to 
teachers serving as Peace Corps volun- 
teers. 

Mr. Chairman, I did so because I be- 
lieve if we are going to extend forgive- 
ness to any in the teaching profession 
we should do so for all persons who un- 
dertake teaching in a professional ca- 
pacity. 

The basic theory of this loan forgive- 
ness is to encourage people to undertake 
teaching, to become members of the 
teaching profession. We gave them 
loans while attending teachers’ college 
in order to help them complete their ed- 
ucation and forgive them 10 percent of 
that loan for each year that they engage 
in teaching, up to 50 percent of the total, 
to encourage them to actually enter and 
remain in the teaching profession. 

If the purpose of the provision is to 
increase the number of qualified teach- 
ers, and it is, its benefits should not be 
denied to teachers who decide to teach 
in one school instead of teaching in an- 
other school. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to associate myself with the 
remarks of the gentleman in the well. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
this amendment which would deny the 
forgiveness feature of the loan program 
under the National Defense Education 
Act to teachers in private schools. 

It appears to me that this amend- 
ment, if it should unfortunately be 
adopted, would perpetuate the present in- 
equity which private school teachers 
have suffered since the inception of this 
legislation in 1958. 

There can be no justification for the 
brutal discrimination that the bill in 
its present form perpetrates against pri- 
vate school teachers. 

Iam extremely proud that my commit- 
tee has included in the bill before us a 
proposal which would permit private 
school teachers the same opportunity to 
write off 50 percent of their National De- 
fense Education Act loans as is now 
available to public school teachers. 

The amendment before us would strike 
down the action of my committee. I 
am. strongly opposed to this amendment 
because there is no question in my mind 
that private school teachers should have 
the same opportunity to take advantage 
of the forgiveness clause as public school 
teachers. 

Mr. Chairman, there are 7½ million 
students attending church-related schools 
in America. Throughout the country, 
the parents of these children attending 
elementary and secondary parochial 
schools pay more than $3 billion annual- 
ly for operating costs alone of these 
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parochial schools. This does not include 
capital investment. 

If the private schools of this country 
should ever shut their doors there would 
be complete economic panic in virtually 
every community in America. Property 
taxes would have to reach such stagger- 
ing heights that they would be confis- 
catory if the cost now being absorbed by 
parochial schools was suddenly trans- 
ferred to the public school system and 
the public tax rolls. 

In Chicago alone, there are 352,000 
students attending parochial elementary 
and high schools. It has been estimated 
that in Chicago the taxpayers are spared 
more than $200 million a year in operat- 
ing costs by parents who send their chil- 
dren to parochial schools. 

These parochial schools are indeed 
making an impressive contribution. 

It is high time that the inequity of 
denying the loan forgiveness program to 
private school teachers be corrected. 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased that the committee has also cor- 
rected another serious inequity in the 
existing bill by allowing, hereafter, pri- 
vate school teachers the same stipends 
that public school teachers now can get 
under the National Defense Education 
Act while they attend summer seminars 
to improve their teaching capability. 

Under the bill before us today, the sti- 
pend would be available to all teachers 
in private schools who attend summer 
seminars for nonreligious subjects. 

These stipends can amount to up to 
$75 a week plus $15 a week for each de- 
pendent if there are dependents. 

I believe the committee deserves the 
highest commendation for restoring pri- 
vate school teachers to equal status with 
those in the public schools. 

This legislation will go a long way to 
fill the long-term needs of both our pub- 
lic and private schools. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve of course that the law as it has been 
offered by the Committee is entirely con- 
stitutional and is in keeping with the 
Everson decision. However, I do want 
to note my satisfaction that the gentle- 
man from Louisiana is so bent on see- 
ing that the decision of the Supreme 
Court is scrupulously adhered to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose the amend- 
ment because I think it is basically an 
attempt to perpetuate an injustice in 
the present law. This is a question of 
forgiveness to the person who having 
obtained a loan for college, then goes 
into teaching in a private school. There 
is no direct aid to private education. I, 
therefore, do not believe there is any 
constitutional issue at all involved here. 
It is a matter of simple justice. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
indicate my opposition to the amend- 
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ment. I agree with the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. GOODELL] and the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN] 
that the existing law has been discrimi- 
natory from the outset. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope and trust that 
this amendment is defeated so we can 
have equal treatment for both private 
and public school teachers. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr, CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to associate myself with the remarks 
of my colleague, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. GoopvEtu], and state that 
as one of the constitutional vigilantes on 
the committee who has served with him 
in this capacity in many, many ways, I 
want to say there is no constitutional 
question involved here. It is a matter 
of aid to the individual involved in the 
teaching profession and it does not in- 
volve any constitutional question at all. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pround to be associated with the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Carey] in that 
expression. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, if this amendment had 
provided for removing forgiveness en- 
tirely from the law I would have been in 
support of it. One of the features of the 
forgiveness provisions for this elemen- 
tary and secondary public school teacher 
is that it discriminates against other 
teachers. The Federal Government 
should not encourage people to go into 
specific occupations. The Federal Gov- 
ernment should not be engaged in trying 
to direct people into one particular set 
of schools rather than this being left up 
to the choice of the individual. The only 
way to correct inequity is to amend the 
law and provide that all teachers may 
receive this forgiveness. 

I hope we can get the law changed so 
that grants may be made on the basis of 
the need of the students. Corrective 
language is needed if we are going to 
make the law equitable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WAGGONNER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
when this bill comes again before the 
Committee on Education and Labor and 
the House of Representatives the word 
“defense” is stricken from the title. 
This should be named the National Edu- 
cation Act, or the Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion Act. The word “defense” does not 
belong in this bill. It has been so 
chipped away and eroded from the 
original purposes that it does not belong 
in the title. 

I point out to you that the 1958 Na- 
tional Defense Education Act was sold 
to us as an act to develop those who 
were talented in mathematics, science, 
technology, and so forth. Today there 
are studies under this act in folk lore, 
jazz, and I have no doubt in the strum- 
ming of guitars and what-have-you. 
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This goes far beyond the original pur- 
poses of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. The word “defense” should be 
stricken for it is a misnomer. As a mat- 
ter of fact, this bill, on the first page, 
eliminates the language in the law which 
gave it a defense flavor. The language 
proposed to be stricken today states 
“which have led to an insufficient pro- 
portion of our population educated in 
science, mathematics, and modern for- 
eign language, and trained in technol- 


Let there be no mistake this is a Fed- 
eral Aid to Education Act. Let us stop 
the pretense and eliminate the word 
“defense.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlewoman from Oregon 
(Mrs. GREEN]. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think this question has been 
thoroughly debated, and I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BoLLING, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 11904) to amend and extend the 
National Education Act of 1958, pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 852, he reported 
the bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

S motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mrs, GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
pursuant to House Resolution 852, I call 
up from the Speaker’s table for imme- 
diate consideration the bill (S. 3060) to 
amend and extend the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, and to extend 
Public Laws 815 and 874, 8lst Congress, 
federally affected areas. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I send to the Clerk’s desk an amendment 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
of the bill S. 3060 and insert in lieu 
thereof the text of H.R. 11904, as passed. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. GREEN of Ore- 
gon: Strike out all after the enacting clause 
of S. 3060 and insert in lieu thereof the text 
of H.R. 11904, as passed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 11904) was 
laid on the table. 

6 z motion to reconsider was laid on the 
Able. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers of the House may have 5 legislative 
days in which to extend their remarks on 
the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H.R. 11579) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for certain civil 
functions administered by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Panama Canal, cer- 
tain agencies of the Department of the 
Interior, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Saint Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, and the Delaware River Basin 
Commission, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1965, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 15 to the foregoing bill. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 3049) entitled 
“An act to extend and amend laws re- 
lating to housing, urban renewal, and 
community facilities, and for other pur- 
poses, agrees to the conference requested 
by the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
SPARKMAN, Mr. Douctas, Mr. CLARK, Mr. 
WILLTAMs of New Jersey, and Mr. Mus- 
KIE, Mr. Lone of Missouri, Mr. TOWER, 
Mr. BENNETT, and Mr. Javits to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


FISHING VESSEL CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 805 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 
1006) to amend the Act of June 12, 1960, for 
the correction of inequities in the construc- 
tion of fishing vessels, and for other pur- 
poses. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and shall continue not 
to exceed two hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 
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Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, at the 
close of my remarks I yield 30 minutes to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 805 
provides for consideration of S. 1006, a 
bill to amend the act of June 12, 1960, for 
the correction of inequities in the con- 
struction of fishing vessels, and for other 
purposes. The resolution provides an 
open rule with 2 hours of general debate. 

The purpose of this bill (S. 1006) is 
to correct inequities in the cost of fish- 
ing vessel construction in American ship- 
yards and to rebuild and modernize the 
U.S. commercial fishing fleet. 

In achieving this purpose, the bill 
would amend the act of June 12, 1960, 
which authorized the Secretary of the 
Interior to provide a maximum subsidy 
of one-third of the cost of constructing 
fishing vessels in domestic shipyards. 
The act authorized the appropriation of 
$2.5 million per year for a 3-year period 
and provided that the Secretary might 
not accept applications for a subsidy 
after June 12, 1963. Section 4 of the 
1960 act restricted subsidy to vessels to 
be operated in a fishery suffering injury 
from which escape clause relief was 
recommended by the Tariff Commission 
but denied by superior authority. The 
practical effect of this provision was to 
limit the application of the act to the 
New England ground-fish fishery where 
escape clause relief had been recom- 
mended and then denied. 

S. 1006 would extend the construction- 
differential subsidy program to June 30, 
1969, increase the maximum subsidy from 
one-third to one-half the cost of con- 
struction, authorize an annual appro- 
priation of not more than $10 million to 
carry out the purposes of the act, and 
repeal the restrictive section 4 provision. 

Mr. Speaker, our greatest competitive 
nation north of us, Canada, has at the 
present time two types of subsidies; a 
Province subsidy, which would be the 
same as a State subsidy here, and a na- 
tional subsidy greater than ours. 

They are our greatest competitors. 
There is a great need that we at the 
age time modernize the fleet that we 

ave. 

May I say that in the report on this 
bill it is spelled out that these fishing 
boats can only go to a distant area. In 
other words, they cannot compete with 
the shrimp industry or the oyster indus- 
try or any of the coast fishing industry 
whatsoever. 

We have on the statute books of this 
great Nation of ours an act that was 
enacted in the First Congress of the 
United States which says that the U.S. 
fishing industry must use U.S.-made 
boats. In other words, we cannot buy 
a boat from Denmark—our American 
fishing industry cannot buy a boat from 
Canada. But an industrialist or a man- 
ufacturer can go to Canada and buy 
an automobile and come back here and 
use it in his business. You can go to 
Canada and buy a machine and come 
back here and use it in your business. 
You can go to England and buy business 
equipment and come back here and use 
it for any purpose. But if you are in 
the fishing industry, you cannot go to 
another country and buy a ship and 
bring that ship to this country and use 
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it in the commercial fishing business. 
That ship must be constructed in this 
country. The truth of the matter is 
that you can go to Holland or to Den- 
mark and a number of other nations 
and buy a ship at one-half of the cost 
that it would cost you to build a boat in 
the States. Consequently, there is a 
great need for this subsidy. Mr. Speaker, 
I hope the rule is adopted. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Washing- 
ton {Mr. ToLLerson], a member of the 
legislative committee handling this bill, 
3 minutes. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my privilege to serve on the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies for 18 years. During that period I 
have watched the fishing industry of the 
United States gradually go downhill un- 
til at the present time more than 50 per- 
cent of the fish consumed in the United 
States is imported from foreign nations. 
Most of it is imported from nations that 
compete with our fishermen on the high 
seas. One of the reasons that they can 
successfully compete with us is that they 
ean buy their boats just about exactly 
half or approximately half of what it 
costs us to build a boat. As the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts a moment ago 
indicated, there is an old law on our 
statute books going back to the time of 
George Washington which provides that 
American fishermen must build their 
boats in the United States. That statute 
was designed to keep a shipbuilding in- 
dustry in being and active in the United 
States in the interest of our national de- 
fense. But because our boats cost twice 
as much roughly as a foreign-built boat, 
the foreign operator has a competitive 
advantage in our home markets and as 
consequence he can undersell our fisher- 
men and they have done that to the point 
where now, as I have said, better than 
50 percent of our fishery products are 
imported. We are forced to compete 
with nations like Canada, for example, 
that have a subsidy for their own fishing 
vessels for reasons of their own national 
defense and for their own economy. 

This particular bill is designed not to 
provide subsidies for all fishing vessels 
but primarily for those vessels that are 
engaged in the high seas competition 
with high seas operators from Japan, 
Russia, Canada, and other nations. 

I would hope that the Members of the 
House will give serious consideration to 
this legislation. It is sound legislation. 
We have had a fishing vessel subsidy 
program in operation for 3 years now. 

In the case of boats built under that 
program, the tax revenues which have 
come to Uncle Sam because of construc- 
tion have been of such magnitude that 
the subsidy will be paid back to the Gov- 
ernment in 2 years’ time. 

This is a sound measure. Our fishing 
industry needs this help and needs it 
desperately. If we do not give help to 
the industry, as the years pass by, it will 
go further downhill and we will lose a 
capability of providing protein foods 
which will be badly needed in the United 
States in the future. 

I trust that the committee and the 
House will give consideration to the bill 
and give it favorable support. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume, 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. O’NEILL], a member of 
the Rules Committee, has explained ably 
and well the provisions of the rule, which 
will allow the bringing up for considera- 
tion of S. 1006, for 2 hours of general 
debate. 

This is a measure to amend the act 
of July 12, 1960, for the correction of 
certain alleged inequities in the construc- 
tion of fishing vessels and otherwise. 

Mr. Speaker, I listened with some at- 
tention to the testimony given before the 
Rules Committee on this legislation at 
the time the rule was granted. Frankly, 
I believe it is a matter which must be 
considered. In my own mind I am not 
certain as to what the legislation actu- 
ally would do—whether it is a $50 million 
subsidy for the next 5 years for the fish- 
ing industry of the United States, because 
it provides for assistance and payments 
of up to 50 percent of the cost of con- 
structing fishing vessels in this country; 
or whether actually it is a subsidy for the 
shipbuilding industry of this country 
rather than for the fishing industry. In 
either event, passage of the measure will 
result in a cost of $50 million over the 
next 5 years. It is a subsidy; there is no 
question about that. 

Neither is there any question about the 
fact that the Congress has voted subsi- 
dies for the construction of other types 
of vessels, merchant marine vessels and 
other types of ships, in the United States. 

There is no question about the fact that 
this Government of ours has paid sub- 
sidies to other businesses and industries 
in different ways and forms. There is 
only a question as to whether the Con- 
gress wants to use this approach to aid 
the fishing industry, or perhaps I should 
say the shipbuilding industry, both of 
which seemingly are in difficulty; or 
whether some other approach should be 
used. 


As the gentleman from Washington 
has explained, for a long, long time the 
law has prohibited American fishermen 
from purchasing or using trawlers or 
fishing vessels constructed in other 
countries. Of course, the cost of con- 
struction of ships in this country is much 
higher than the cost of construction in 
foreign countries. That is a natural 
phenomenon we run up against. 

Whether this situation should be met 
by the payment of a subsidy to the ship- 
building industry which has not been 
getting many, if any, orders to build fish- 
ing vessels in the present situation, or 
whether perhaps we should take some 
other action to protect the ship construc- 
tion industry or fishing industry from 
unfair foreign competition, through 
tightening up, or perhaps turning back, 
if you please, to an idea we used to have 
in the United States—that we should 
have some sort of tariff protection for 
American industry and labor from unfair 
foreign competition—I cannot say. 

However, this little seemingly more or 
less innocuous bill, as we say in this 
modern day, only involves $50 million. 
Yet, this is a lot of money and does 
bring with it a great many questions as 
to just what is good policy for this Goy- 
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ernment to follow. There are several 
policies which could be followed to ad- 
vantage to meet this problem. This 
measure provides only one solution to the 
present problem or question, Whether 
or not it is the right solution I am not 
satisfied in my own mind, but sooner or 
later we are going to have to meet these 
same questions in a different way or else 
we are going to reach the place in the 
United States where everything is sub- 
sidized out of the Federal Treasury. By 
the way, our Federal Treasury is limping 
along in a rather difficult situation 
right now. Perhaps the debate on this 
bill, Mr. Speaker, will bring a little 
greater light to bear on the subject or 
perhaps we can pause for thought as to 
how we can meet these same problems 
and situations in this, or in other indus- 
tries, in the future. 

I understand there is a minority report 
on this bill and that there may be cer- 
tain amendments offered after discussion 
takes place in general debate, 

I have no further requests for time. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1006) to amend the act of 
June 12, 1960, for the correction of in- 
equities in the construction of fishing 
vessels, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, S. 1006, with Mr. 
Devaney in the Chair. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from North Carolina is recog- 
nized for 1 hour and the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Totierson] will be 
recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, since 1956 we have seen 
the U.S. share of a total world catch of 
fish drop from 13 to 7 percent, thereby 
resulting in the United States moving 
from second to fifth place among the 
leading fishing nations of the world. 
During this same period the Soviet Re- 
public has more than doubled her fish 
catch while Japan, Peru, and China have 
enjoyed a considerable increase. The 
major reason for this decline in catch is 
the obsolescence of the vessels being 
used in our more important fisheries and 
the high cost of construction of replace- 
ment vessels in the domestic shipyards. 
In a recent study of the age of fishing 
vessels along the Atlantic coast, the 
gulf, and the Great Lakes during 1961 
conducted by the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries it was found that only 37 per- 
cent of all the vessels were 10 years of 
age or less; 35 percent of the vessels were 
11 to 20 years of age; 28 percent were 21 
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years or older, of which 4 percent were 
50 years of age. 

The study further indicated that 50 
percent of all the large trawlers fishing 
out of the New England area were more 
than 20 years of age while the age of the 
halibut fleet was even greater than that. 

The pressing need for this legislation 
can further be explained by calling at- 
tention to the fishing fleets of Japan and 
the Soviet Union, two of the four leading 
fishing nations of the world. In the case 
of Japan we are not only in competition 
for the resources of the sea but also the 
U.S. market for fishery products as well. 

Japan has 377,606 boats and vessels 
which it maintains on every ocean in the 
world. In the 5-gross-tons-or-over class 
Japan maintains over 22,000 fishing ves- 
sels, twice the number maintained by 
the United States. In the 200- to 2,000- 
gross-ton classification Japan maintains 
625 vessels, to less than 200 for the United 
States. 

Here again the size and condition of 
our fishing vessels compares very unfav- 
orably to that of the Soviet Union. The 
reason is that the Russians have a pro- 
gram of putting more and more larger 
vessels on the high seas. Their cur- 
rent 7-year program which ends in 1965 
will have added 14,000 new fishing ves- 
sels, among which 750 are distant-water 
freezer trawlers of over 1,300 horsepower 
each and 20 are factory ships displacing 
approximately 18,000 tons. 

In the Soviet Far East fisheries over 
200 large, modern fishing vessels total- 
ing an estimate of 500,000 gross tons 
have been added within the last 4 years. 

Mr. Chairman, statistics show that the 
emphasis on fishing fleet modernization 
is paying dividends for these leading na- 
tions in the fishing world. The purpose 
of S. 1006 is to correct inequities in the 
cost of construction of fishing vessels in 
the U.S. shipyards and to rebuild and 
modernize the U.S. commercial fishing 
fleet. 

Since 1792 there has been a law in ex- 
istence having the net effect of requiring 
a U.S. fisherman to have his fishing ves- 
sel built in a domestic shipyard if he de- 
sires to land his catch in a U.S. port. 
Consequently, if he desires a new vessel 
he must pay the U.S. construction cost 
which averages out to be approximately 
50 percent higher than foreign costs. 

Even though this requirement in effect 
constitutes a subsidy or at least a guar- 
antee of freedom from foreign competi- 
tion for domestic shipyards, the cost of 
this subsidy must be borne by the U.S. 
fishing vessel owner of the United States. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, this 
bill merely places on a parity the fisher- 
men of America with the fishermen of 
the world with regard to the cost of their 
vessels. 

Mr, Chairman, it is my firm belief that 
the maintenance of this protection for 
the domestic shipyard should be borne 
by the Government rather than by the 
fishing industry which is itself suffer- 
ing from the effects of foreign compe- 
tition. 

Mr. Chairman, S. 1006 would accom- 
plish this purpose by amending the act 
45 ee 12, 1960, which expired June 12, 
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The 1960 act provided for a maximum 
subsidy of one-third of the cost of con- 
struction of fishing vessels in domestic 
shipyards, authorized and appropriated 
$2.5 million for a 3-year period, restrict- 
ed the subsidy to vessels to be operated 
in a fishery suffering injury from which 
the escape clause relief in the tariff was 
recommended by the Tariff Commission 
but subsequently denied by superior 
authority. 

Mr. Chairman, the practical effect of 
this section 4 provision was to limit the 
application of the act to the New Eng- 
land fishing grounds and not to the fish- 
ing industry throughout the United 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, S. 1006 would extend 
the construction differential subsidy pro- 
gram to June 30, 1969, increase the 
maximum subsidy from one-third to 
one-half the cost of construction, au- 
thorize an annual appropriation of not 
more than $10 million for a period of 5 
years, and repeal the restrictive section 
4 provision of the old act so as to extend 
the applicability of the act to all ele- 
ments of commercial fishing fleets that 
meet its general standards. 

In addition to that there are restric- 
tions to the conditions to be met by the 
Secretary of the Interior who may ap- 
prove an application for a subsidy under 
the 1960 Act. 

In S. 1006 it would be further required 
that the vessel be of advanced design; 
that is; a modern vessel capable of oper- 
ating in expanded areas out on the high 
seas, to be equipped with newly devel- 
oped gear, and would not operate in a 
fishery where such operation in that fish- 
ery would cause economic hardship to 
efficient vessels and operators already 
operating in that fishery. 

This legislation would also provide ad- 
ditional safeguards to efficient vessel 
operators in fisheries by requiring that 
notice must be given and hearings held 
by the Secretary of the Interior for per- 
sons objecting to the approval of an ap- 
plication for a subsidy and also to the 
transfer of a vessel constructed with the 
aid of construction subsidies for a vessel 
for which it was designed to be used. 
In other words, if an applicant came in 
and made application for the construc- 
tion of a vessel under this program any 
person in the fishing industry could call 
for a hearing and if it could be shown 
that the construction of the vessel he 
applied for would injure the fishing in- 
dustry in which the complainant was 
already occupied, the application would 
not be approved. 

It further provides that if a vessel is 
constructed for a certain fishery this 
fishery must be on the high seas, a new 
fishery. We are looking for new fisheries 
in order to compete with the Russian 
fleet that has been off the New England 
coast, the Jersey coast, the South At- 
lantic coast, the Florida coast and in 
the Pacific in order to harvest the seas 
where we know abundant food is avail- 
able, and where we know in the future 
we must get the products, we must get 
the fish to create not only for edible pur- 
poses but for all other purposes that 
are not now necessary for the growing 
population of the United States. 
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It was apparent from the testimony of 
the witnesses at the hearing on S. 1006 
held by the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries of the House, and 
there were lengthy hearings, that an 
overtone of urgency in the passage of this 
legislation, particularly in view of the 
devastating effect of the earthquake and 
tidal wave that swept the North Pacific 
coast and practically destroyed the fish- 
ing fleet of that area, certainly the testi- 
mony in the hearings showed that the 
fishing fleet of Alaska was totally 
destroyed. 

With that particular situation in view, 
this legislation was expedited out of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation would 
provide a program designed to replace 
destroyed or obsolete vessels and up- 
grade our commercial fishing vessels and 
their gear, increase the efficiency of our 
fishermen, those who go down to the 
seas in ships, on an equal basis with the 
men of other nations who follow this 
industry, and would serve as a stimulus 
to a national economy creating addi- 
tional jobs, services, and additional prod- 
ucts that are needed in this Nation. 

Between 1950 and 1960 employment 
in the American fisheries declined 25 
percent, from 160,000 to 126,000 men. 
That was the employment decline in this 
country. There was no advance in this 
industry, but a decline in the industry. 
The capture of edible fish decreased from 
1950 to 1962 almost 30 percent. During 
the same period the total world catch 
increased from 44 billion to 98 billion 
pounds, whereas we harvested only 2,409 
billion pounds. 

Mr. Chairman, frankly, as the gentle- 
man said in presenting the rule on this 
bill, it is a subsidy, but it only places the 
American fishermen and those who are 
in the industry of this type of food on a 
basis with those in the other parts of the 
world. 

It is a question whether we are going 
to let this industry continue to climb, 
whether we are going to be dependent on 
other nations of the world for the prod- 
ucts that come from the sea, whether we 
are going to not explore the sea further 
for the harvesting of food, and let other 
nations do it. 

It is my opinion that this program is 
a step in the direction of competing with 
the nations that I have pointed out, that 
have floating canneries, have accom- 
panying trawler fleets with canneries, 
and bring their products back to their 
nations which are harvested off of our 
shores. 

It is a strange thing that we are de- 
pendent now upon Canada and other 
nations for most of our edible fish. I 
think if the Members of this House will 
think it over, they can be assured that 
this is worth the 5-year trial that is 
being advocated under this program. 

Even today a modern steel trawler, 
that type of vessel, is sought by other 
industry in America, showing that there 
is an extreme shortage of this size ship 
in case we might need them some time 
in the future as we did some 12 years ago 
in connection with the national defense 
of this Nation. 
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Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. LATTA. Does this legislation ap- 
ply to commercial fishing vessels on the 
Great Lakes? 

Mr. BONNER. There is no provision 
in the bill that says otherwise, if it does 
not affect the fishing fleets that are al- 
ready on the Lakes. 

Mr. LATTA. In the gentleman’s re- 
marks he mentions vessels on the high 
seas. 

Mr. BONNER. It gets pretty rough on 
the Great Lakes, so I understand. 

Mr. LATTA. You are not excluding 
them? 

Mr. BONNER. I do not think this 
legislation would exclude any applicant 
that can qualify in any of the Great 
Lakes areas. We have opened the Great 
Lakes to the high seas already. 

Mr. LATTA. I would like to refer you 
to the following: 

The vessel will be of advance design, which 
will enable it to operate in expanded areas, 
and be equipped with newly developed gear, 
and will not operate in a fishery, if such 
operation would cause economic hardship 
to efficient vessel operators already operating 
in that fishery. 


Mr. BONNER. We put that in with 
respect to southern California, where 
there is a great fishing fleet now operat- 
ing in the tuna catch. They have valu- 
able, high-cost vessels. If somebody 
applied for a vessel for that area and 
some person in that industry in that area 
said that this would be injurious to the 
ships and the vessels already there, you 
would have to have a hearing, and you 
could not build one to move from one 
fishing area to another if there was a 
complaint about it. 

Mr. LATTA. Will the gentleman 
answer another question for me? I ap- 
preciate his taking this time. 

Mr. BONNER. It is all right. I want 
the gentleman to be thoroughly cogni- 
zant of what is in the bill and with the 
provisions of it. 

Mr. LATTA. Were any subsidies made 
for any fishing vessels on the Great Lakes 
under the 1960 law? 

Mr. BONNER. No, that strictly ap- 
plied to the New England area, for the 
reason that on three different occasions 
the fishing industry of New England ap- 
plied to the Tariff Commission for relief 
and proved their case, and the Tariff 
Commission gave them relief, but the 
White House under the past administra- 
tion would not approve it. That ap- 
pealed to me at that time, and I added it 
to the bill, under which a number of ves- 
sels were built under subsidy. 

Mr. LATTA. The gentleman as chair- 
man of the committee knows our prob- 
lem on the Great Lakes is not solely one 
of not having modern fishing vessels but 
of the importation of Canadian fish. I 
have several commercial fishermen in my 
district who have been in this business for 
years but who are no longer doing their 
own fishing. They are importing Cana- 
dian fish and selling them in the United 
States cheaper than they can catch 
them. 

Mr. BONNER. That is what happened 
in New England. 
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Mr. LATTA. Was any thought given 
by the gentleman’s committee on how 
that could be corrected? 

Mr. BONNER. That is a matter for 
the Tariff Commission, to raise the im- 
port duty on it. 

Mr. LATTA. I would be very much 
for that. On the basis of the chairman’s 
assurances that this bill will apply to 
commercial fishing vessels on the Great 
Lakes, I will support it, as I would like to 
see a return to commercial fishing on the 
lakes. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the distinguished chairman and com- 
mend him on the excellent job he has 
done on this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to join my col- 
leagues in support of this bill to cor- 
rect inequities in the cost of fishing boat 
construction in American shipyards and 
to rebuild and modernize the U.S. com- 
mercial fishing fleet. 

The act authorized the appropriation 
of $2.5 million per year for a 3-year pe- 
riod and provided that the Secretary 
might not accept applications for a sub- 
sidy after June 12, 1963. Section 4 of 
the 1960 act restricted subsidy to vessels 
to be operated in a fishery suffering in- 
jury from which escape clause relief was 
recommended by the Tariff Commission 
but denied by superior authority. The 
practical effect of this provision was to 
limit the application of the act to the 
New England ground-fish fishery where 
escape clause relief had been recom- 
mended and then denied. 

S. 1006 would extend the construction- 
differential subsidy program to June 30, 
1969, increase the maximum subsidy 
from one-third to one-half the cost of 
construction, authorize an annual ap- 
propriation of not more than $10 million 
to carry out the purposes of the act, and 
repeal the restrictive section 4 provision. 

The U.S. fishing industry has long been 
equipped with outmoded vessels and 
equipment which are continuing to de- 
teriorate at an alarming rate. 

Since 1956, the U.S. share of the total 
world catch of fish has dropped from 13 
to 7 percent, thereby resulting in the 
United States moving from second to 
fifth place. By way of comparison, since 
1947 the Soviet Republic has more than 
doubled her fish catch. Japan, Peru, 
China, and other countries have likewise 
enjoyed a considerable increase during 
this same period. 

While there are a number of complex 
reasons why the producing segment of 
our fishing industry has been unable to 
increase its production, one of the most 
important reasons is the obsolescence of 
the vessels being used in our more im- 
portant fisheries. 

The primary reason for the continuing 
deterioration of the U.S. fishing fleet is 
the high cost of construction of replace- 
ment vessels in domestic shipyards, 
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Our outmoded fishing vessels are com- 
peting for fishery resources against the 
most modern fishing vessels in the world 
operated by Russia, Japan, and European 
nations. The U.S. Congress must recog- 
nize the serious problems faced by our 
fishing industry. We hear a lot about 
combating poverty, we hear a great deal 
about reducing unemployment. This is 
one area where we can make a real con- 
structive effort. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, the sub- 
sidy under the old law that expired on 
June 30 and which would be extended 
and amended by this bill had certain 
restrictions. Would the gentleman con- 
firm the fact that the provision of the 
former law—Public Law 86-516—would 
be retained; namely, that no application 
would be approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior for construction subsidy of 
a new fishing vessel unless the applicant 
employed on that new vessel only citizens 
of the United States or aliens legally 
domiciled in the United States? 

Mr. BONNER. I would hope that that 
is all who are going to be employed on 
3 vessels and certainly I join you on 


Mr. PELLY. That is my understand- 
ing and I thought it should be spelled out. 

Mr. BONNER. Yes, this is for Amer- 
ican fishermen and not for some other 
fishermen, 

Mr. PELLY. We have certain run- 
away fishing operations and the old law 
eliminated any use of foreign citizens 
which would mean that any of these new 
vessels under this new law would have to 
be manned by our own American citi- 
zens or foreigners who are legally dom- 
iciled in the United States. 

Mr. BONNER. That is clearly under- 
stood. With respect to the runaway 
vessels, you know that was in the larger 
merchant marine fleets. I was opposed 
to that, you understand, I am sure the 
gentleman will remember that. 

Mr. PELLY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr, VAN PELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 7 minutes to the gentleman from 
Maine (Mr. TUPPER], 

Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to commend the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries for his eloquent re- 
marks, 

Mr. Chairman, this bill, S. 1006, is 
vitally important to the Nation as a 
whole, and I hope those Members from 
noncoastal States will recognize the 
truth of this statement. 

In my considered judgment, if the 
United States does not immediately start 
building a modern fishing fleet, there 
will soon be no U.S. fishing vessels on 
the high seas, 

It would be insanity for the major 
power in the world to abandon her old- 
est industry after spending over $100 
million since the end of World War I 
to rehabilitate the fisheries of other na- 
tions. 

I do not need to remind any of my 
colleagues of the fact that an expanding 
population is going to depend more and 
more upon produce from the sea—nor 
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of the necessity to have ships of our own 
to harvest a much larger share of the 
world’s total catch. 

As a former commissioner of Sea and 
Shore Fisheries for the State of Maine, 
‘I have viewed the continued deteriora- 
tion of the U.S. commercial fishing in- 
dustry with great concern. 

I have seen some of our historic fish- 
ing ports suffer great economic hard- 
ship when antiquated vessels were not 
replaced. Obsolete fishing vessels re- 
sulted in breakdowns at sea and smaller 
catches, which in turn resulted in young- 
er men turning to other jobs ashore. 
Fish processors without an adequate sup- 
ply of fish have been forced to move or 
go out of business. Thus, these commu- 
nities, built upon this proud livelihood, 
have been most seriously effected. 

I have talked with many men with 
families who once made their living shar- 
ing in the proceeds of a fishing vesssel 
as a crew member, but who now find it 
unprofitable and unsafe to do so. With- 
out newer and larger fishing vessels, you 
cannot blame a responsible person for 
not wishing to brave the Atlantic dur- 
ing the winter months. To be profitable, 
these boats must fish 12 months a year. 

With most of the New England fleet 
over 20 years old and engines over 15 
years old on an average, the costs of 
a fishing operation cannot be competi- 
tive with other countries. 

While an older boat may or may not 
still be seaworthy, its fishing efficiency 
is a good deal less, and insurability and 
mortgagability is always effected. In- 
surance against crew injury in the United 
States costs from $4,000 to $5,000 for each 
fishing boat. In Canada the expense is 
only $900. Canada offers a 50 percent 
fishing vessel construction subsidy and 
on top of this offers loans without in- 
terest for an additional 40 percent of 
the cost. Thus, Canadian fishermen 
have built a modern and highly com- 
petitive fleet, while our fishing industry 
remains hopelessly outclassed. 

West Germany considers fishing 
trawlers over 9 years old outmoded and 
is replacing them, while most of our 
trawlers are over twice this age. 

The Soviet Union has had from 160 
to 200 fishing vessels off Georges Banks 
and at times were within sight of the 
Maine and Massachusetts coast. This 
Russian fleet was comprised of trawlers, 
tugs, tankers, and factory ships—not one 
of which was more than 10 years old. 
Compare if you will the Soviet’s interest 
in her high seas fisheries with our present 
effort. 

Aging vessels mean high maintenance 
costs averaging $9,000 yearly, and every 
5 years extensive repairs are necessary, 
amounting to perhaps $10,000 to $15,000 
or more. 

After a vessel owner sets aside a re- 
serve for these expenses, pays State, lo- 
cal, and Federal taxes, workman’s com- 
pensation, and excessive vessel and crew 
insurance, profits are lean indeed. This 
is why it is imperative that this bill we 
are considering is enacted, allowing new 
and highly efficient fishing craft to com- 
pete on the high seas. 
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In considering this bill, I urge you to 
bear in mind these factors: 

First. That U.S. vessels must fish the 
same fishing grounds as our foreign com- 
petitors. 

Second. That they must sell to the 
same markets including the U.S. market 
as our foreign competitors. 

Third. That U.S. laws do not permit 
the U.S. fishing industry to construct 
vessels in foreign yards at costs substan- 
tially lower. 

Fourth. That the United States must 
maintain and improve the status of our 
shipyards and retain the skills of our 
craftsmen. That the Congress recog- 
nized this by approving a 55-percent sub- 
sidy to enable American merchant ships 
engaged in foreign trade to be construct- 
ed in U.S. shipyards. The fishing fleet 
should be treated in the same manner as 
our merchant fleet. 

Fifth. And finally, that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in a very few years will acquire 
this Federal assistance back in taxes paid 
by the vessel constructed under the 
terms of this bill. It has been estimated 
that the average vessel would pay back 
the subsidy in the form of taxes within 
5 years. Moreover, vessels constructed 
under this bill will be built in a manner 
to allow conversion to naval vessels in 
time of emergency. 

I hope that Members will rally to the 
support of the Nation’s offshore fishing 
industry, so that we can regain our right- 
ful position among the commercial fish- 
ing nations of the world. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. GARMATZ]. 

Mr.GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the bill wholeheartedly. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Kinc] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, in the last 20 years world fisheries 
have undergone a remarkable change. 
Not so long ago the fishermen of most 
nations cruised a very narrow coastal 
strip of ocean in search of their catch. 
Today, huge fleets of efficient, modern 
trawlers and factoryships range the 
world’s oceans, seeking out concentra- 
tions of fish and catching them where 
they findthem. Today, vessels from the 
U.S.S.R., Japan, and other major fishing 
nations are operating close to our shores. 

American fisheries have not kept pace 
with these developments. Our high 
wages, the high cost of vessels and fish- 
ing gear, have restricted our commercial 
fishing activities to a relatively few ma- 
rine resources which can be marketed 
profitably. Many abundant fishery re- 
sources off our coast have been neglected 
by our fishermen because they cannot 
compete with foreign fishermen at a 
profit. The United States, once second 
only to Japan as a world fishing power, 
has dropped to fifth place, as a conse- 
quence. We now import more than 30 
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percent of the fish consumed in this 
country. 

One important reason for the high 
cost of catching fish in the United States 
is the high cost of fishing vessel construc- 
tion. This expense could be reduced 
substantially by constructing vessels in 
foreign yards, but our fishermen are pre- 
vented by law from taking advantage of 
this differential. An adequate subsidy 
would correct this inequity in the law. 

Passage of S. 1006 would open the way 
to rehabilitation of the U.S. fishing fleet. 
Off our own shores, and elsewhere in the 
world’s oceans, are vast stocks of fish 
not now being used. Scientists have es- 
timated that the world fish catch could 
be increased 5 to 10 times without dam- 
age to the resource. This source of pro- 
tein is being developed aggressively now 
by the Communist world and others, 
while we continue to lose importance as 
a fishing nation. Many undeveloped re- 
sources in our coastal waters are being 
eyed greedily by other nations. It is 
estimated that our coastal waters could 
produce an additional 7 billion pounds 
a year of such valuable fish as herrings, 
hake, whiting, anchovy, tuna, mackerel, 
and various industrial fish. Large un- 
used resources of mackerel, hake, and 
other varieties are there to be taken off 
the coast of my own State, California. 
If our fishermen cannot harvest these 
resources economically it will not be long 
before our competitors have established 
prior rights by fishing off our very 
shores. 

Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. GOODLING]. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODLING. I yield. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this measure. 

Mr. Chairman, Federal laws require 
that vessels to be documented as U.S. 
fishing vessels must be built in the United 
States. Testimony of the Maritime Ad- 
ministration before the Subcommittee on 
Fisheries and Wildlife Conservation on 
this type of legislation showed that the 
actual cost differential in constructing a 
vessel in the United States is near 45 per- 
cent. This means that the U.S. fishing 
vessel owner is having to pay almost 
twice as much for his vessel as his foreign 
competitors. In addition to being eco- 
nomically unsound, it is manifestly un- 
fair to require the American fishermen 
to carry this additional burden. 

The results of this policy can be seen 
in the increasing obsolescence of the 
fishing fleet. Approximately 50 percent 
of the fishing vessels in the United 
States were built prior to or during 
World War II. Our oldest fishing vessel 
still in operation will be 100 years old 
next year. Yet these vessels which are 
averaging nearly 20 years in age are com- 
peting against vessels fishing for coun- 
tries where a vessel 15 years old is con- 
sidered obsolete. If we are going to con- 
tinue as a great fishing nation we must 
have new, modern vessels capable of fish- 
ing in expanded areas or using the latest 
type of gear and equipment. 
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Passage of S. 1006 will help the fish- 
ing industry modernize its equipment 
and enable it to compete successfully. 

Passage of S. 1006 also will help the 
United States maintain its proper inde- 
pendent capability to have access to the 
oceans’ food resources. As our popula- 
tion grows the importance of fish in our 
national diet is bound to increase. We 
must have our own capability to meet 
that demand. We cannot permit our- 
selves to become dependent on foreign 
suppliers who, in times of national emer- 
gency, cannot safely be relied upon to 
provide our population with this portion 
of our food supply, one of the basic ne- 
cessities of life. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Chairman, a 
few days ago I took a little clipping from 
one of my local newspapers. It was prob- 
ably put in there for this particular day. 
I want to read that clipping. 

Everything is so much simpler these days. 
Instead of solving a problem we simply sub- 
sidize it. 

In Pennsylvania we usually consider the 
“sucker season“ comes early in the spring. 


In the House of Representatives we 
have apparently changed that season to 
August. Unfortunately in this particular 
case the taxpayers were the suckers. 

A few days ago this House saw fit to 
give free medical assistance to fishing 
boat owners. Why we did that I do not 
know. I have never heard any justifica- 
tion for it other than that it was the cus- 
tom we had followed for many, many 
years. Suddenly we depart from that 
custom and recently somebody conceived 
the idea of doing it again. 

We are today proposing subsidies for 
fishing vessel construction. Recently I 
heard one of the Members of this House 
say that individual greed is our No. 1 
problem. I think that is a pretty pro- 
found statement. We talk economy and 
we believe in economy only if it affects 
the other fellow. 

This bill we are considering is objec- 
tionable in several different respects. It 
is a very good indication of the foot-in- 
the- door or the camel's nose-under-the- 
tent form of legislation. It substantially 
increases governmental subsidies. In 
1960 a similar bill appropriated $7.5 mil- 
lion to be spent over a 3-year period. It 
is 1964, and this is probably par for the 
course. In this bill we are asking for 
$50 million to be spent over a 5-year 
period. The committee received no evi- 
dence that subsidies would materially 
change the situation of the American 
fishing industry. It is reasonable to 
expect that as new boats are put into 
use they will displace the ones that are 
being taken out of service temporarily 
by the new boats. Later those older 
boats will definitely find their way into 
the hands of somebody and they will 
again compete with the newer boats. 
Under the original 1960 bill there were 
only four fishing vessels constructed, 
prior to the time that the bill was about 
a 8 70 six more were placed under con- 

act. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODLING. Yes. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 
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Mr. BONNER. There were six vessels 
constructed under that program. The 
gentleman said there were four vessels. 
And applications pending for the full 
number that were allocated under that 
bill, or 10 in all. 

Mr. GOODLING. I assume that is 
correct. I thought four had been con- 
structed and six were under construc- 
tion. 

Mr. BONNER. I am sure the gentle- 
man would want the record to be cor- 
rect. 

Mr.GOODLING. The committee dur- 
ing the hearings received absolutely no 
evidence to show that the spending of 
these Government funds was warranted. 
The original 1960 bill applied only to the 
coast of New England. As I stated, this 
bill has now ballooned into a $50 million 
appropriation and applies to all US. 
coasts. I do not believe anybody, any 
proponent of this bill, can deny that, if 
passed, will definitely place those people 
who are financing their own vessels at a 
disadvantage. If this fishing industry 
needs help, why not do it in the form 
of loans or tax inducements or in some 
way other than by outright grants. 

I want to call the attention of the 
Members of this House to the fact that 
since 1961, 12 tuna clippers were built 
and converted from military vessels at 
a cost of about $11 million. At the pres- 
ent time there are two steel tuna vessels 
being built at a cost of about $2 million. 

Are we being fair to those who believe 
in private enterprise and spend their 
own money? The men who are spending 
this $13 million believe that they are go- 
ing to receive a profit from their in- 
vestment; otherwise they would not 
make that investment. 

As I recall, during the hearings the 
committee had absolutely no evidence 
that there was a shortage or that the 
market was not being supplied with 
sufficient fish. Increase the supply of 
fish and we might well have another farm 
fiasco on our hands; and heaven forbid 
that that may ever happen again. 

Increase the catch of fish and the price 
drops for all fish landed. If the industry 
needs help let us find additional uses for 
fish and fish products and find some way 
of expanding our market. 

In closing I would like to remind this 
House that subsidies only prolong the 
agony. They never cure the patient. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODLING. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, on 
August 12 the Postmaster General of 
the United States visited the Third Con- 
gressional District of Minnesota. The 
chamber of commerce of the city of Frid- 
ley and the Fridley Rotary Club invited 
the Postmaster General to deliver an ad- 
dress, during which he is quoted as say- 
ing, “The way to get a post office here is 
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to send a Democratic Congressman to 
Washington this fall.” The quote ap- 
pears in yesterday’s Minneapolis Star 
under a four column headline stating 
“Fridley Hears How To Get a Post Of- 
fice—Elect a Democrat.” 

Is this example of blatant political 
partisanship to be the hallmark of the 
Johnson administration? Mr. Gronou- 
ski has lowered the stature and damaged 
the reputation of our Post Office Depart- 
ment and every public servant in it. 
Imagine what American young people 
must think of their Government when 
they read of such attitudes expressed by 
a Cabinet officer. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, in the congres- 
sional election of 1962 approximately 46 
percent of the citizens of Fridley cast 
their votes for the Republican candidate 
for Congress. Is the Postmaster General 
saying now that these people are to be 
penalized for exercising their constitu- 
tional right to vote for the candidate of 
their choice? Would he really have peo- 
ple believe that he would build a post 
office in Fridley if Minnesota’s Third 
Congressional District elects a Democrat 
this fall? 

It was in November 1961 that I first 
began to work with officials of Fridley 
in their project to improve mail service 
within their community. Specifically, on 
November 14, 1961, in a letter to Mr. 
Frederick C. Belen, Assistant Postmaster 
General, I urged that consideration be 
given to the project. 

In a letter dated December 15, 1961, 
Mr. Belen advised me that consideration 
would be given to establishment of a 
Fridley post office to fit the needs of the 
community. Are the 26,000 residents of 
Fridley second-class citizens because 
their Congressman is a Republican? 

I feel confident that the Postmaster 
General will want to take steps im- 
mediately to dispel the idea that narrow 
political partisanship has been and will 
continue to be the controlling factor in 
the decision to build a new post office 
in Fridley. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. DOWNING]. 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this legislation. I must 
confess that when it first came over from 
the other body I had a few doubts about 
this. bill because it is in effect another 
subsidy. But after our committee had 
spent considerable time hearing evidence 
from witnesses, from industry, and from 
the Government, I came to the conclu- 
sion that this was much needed legisla- 
tion. The fishing industry is facing a 
serious problem, and if we want this seg- 
ment of our economy to continue we 
have got to help it. The way to help it 
at the present time is to help the indus 
try modernize its fleet. ‘ 

Mr. Chairman, the U.S. fisherman is 
no longer competing with himself. He 
is competing with foreign nations. He 
is trying to save his own catches off the 
coast of the United States. He is being 
constantly besieged each day with larger 
and larger fleets, particularly the Rus- 
sian fleets. He has to have new and 
better vessels. ) 
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Mr. Chairman, if he is going to land 
his catch in the United States, the fish- 
erman has to have his vessel built in the 
United States; whereas, his foreign com- 
petition has his vessel built at a much 
lesser cost in a foreign country. 

Mr. Chairman, the vessels of foreign 
countries catch the fish off our shores, 
take them back to their foreign home- 
land, and then ship them back to us in 
the form of exports. 

Mr. Chairman, our fishermen cannot 
compete unless they are helped with the 
construction of their fishing vessels. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the Department 
of the Interior representative’s testimony 
was most interesting. He stated that 
from a tax standpoint the new taxes 
which would be generated as a result of 
this modernized better vessel which can 
bring about a larger and better produc- 
tion of fish and a better catch would pay 
off the entire subsidy for that vessel with- 
in a period of 2 years. Also, from that 
point on everything would be a net gain 
to the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I might add that Can- 
ada faced up to this problem several 
years ago. They have now provided a 
50-percent subsidy, which I am informed 
is working out well. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill should not 
require much debate. The need for mod- 
ernizing our fishing fleet is beyond dis- 
pute. This bill will take us a big step 
in that direction, and it will, at the same 
time, correct an inequity in the law which 
has resulted in an intolerable burden on 
our commercial fishing industry. 

This legislation, S. 1006, was passed 
by the Senate last October 2, by the lop- 
sided vote of 57 to 14, and with improv- 
ing amendments was reported favorably 
by the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries on June 30—with only two 
members dissenting. It has the strong 
support of the Secretary of the Interior 
and is the embodiment of an important 
feature of the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries long-range improvement pro- 
gram for the American fishing industry. 

The case for this bill is quite simple 
and straightforward. It should be en- 
acted by Congress because it will over- 
come a handicap imposed on the fishing 
industry by a law dating to 1792, which 
prohibits our fishermen from buying 
their vessels on a free market. It should 
be enacted promptly because removal of 
this inequity can give renewed life to our 
beleaguered fishing industry. 

This, of course, is not the only step 
which needs to be considered to help the 
fishing industry to once more assume its 
rightful place among the prosperous and 
efficient industries of the country. We 
must modernize throughout; we must 
undertake additional research and we 
must learn to utilize the research of oth- 
ers. Above all, we must stimulate mar- 
kets and provide protection against un- 
fair foreign competition. All of these 
things and more must be done, but all 
will take time, The one action which can 
be effective immediately is the passage of 
S. 1006—a bill which, by stimulating con- 
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struction of modern fishing vessels, will 
enable us to compete with the foreign 
fleets off the shores of my district. 

The need for enactment of this type 
of legislation, without further delay, is 
clearly obvious to those of us who have 
seen these large Russian trawler fleets, 
with their factory ships, harvesting the 
rich fishing grounds off Cape Cod. And 
the need is obvious to those of us who 
have seen this country drop in the last 
few years from second to fifth place 
among the great fishing nations of the 
world. 

Mr. Chairman, and my colleagues, last 
year, for the first time since the Pilgrim 
fathers salted fish on the shores of Cape 
Cod Bay, foreign imports of fish exceeded 
our own domestic production. This was 
a sad milestone in the long and costly de- 
cline of our fishing industry. This is a 
tragic situation which is taking its toll 
of jobs and which is compounded by the 
fact that, while we are allowing an es- 
sential food industry to wither from 
abuse and neglect, our cold war antag- 
onists are devoting their full energies to 
building the most modern and formida- 
ble fishing fleet the world has ever seen. 

Our vessels and equipment, on the 
other hand, are becoming obsolete at.an 
alarming rate. In a survey made by the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries in 1961, 
it was found that 67 percent of all At- 
lantic coast and gulf coast fishing ves- 
sels were more than 10 years old and 28 
percent were more than 20 years old. 
The Bureau found that 4 percent of these 
vessels had been in service for more than 
half a century. 

No wonder our fishermen are having a 
hard time retaining their share of the 
market; no wonder they are having a 
hard time making a decent living; no 
wonder that employment in the fishing 
industry is down some 10 percent in the 
past 10 years. 

“Well,” you might say, “why don’t they 
buy new boats and modern gear?” The 
answer is that competition from Canada 
and other nations, which have a virtu- 
ally unrestricted access to our markets 
and operate with lower labor costs, makes 
it impossible to acquire the necessary 
capital. There is just nothing left in this 
kind of marginal operation to put back 
into the business, and certainly the prof- 
its are so slim as to discourage much out- 
side investment. The competitive advan- 
tage of these foreign producers is dra- 
matically increased, of course, by the un- 
avoidable fact that they operate state- 
owned or state-subsidized vessels. 

Since 1956, the U.S. share of the total 
world catch of fish has dropped from 13 
to 7 percent. Now, not only Japan and 
Russia lead us as fishing nations, but we 
have been excelled by Communist China 
and tiny Peru as well. Russia, for one 
example, has doubled her fish catch since 
1947. She has moved boldly into tradi- 
tional American fishing grounds while 
doing this and now she dominates the 
sng by sheer size and force of num- 


TS. 
The trend will continue, Mr. Chairman, 
if we do not face up to the situation and 
start a program, as incorporated in this 
bill, to get new construction underway. 
We must face the fact that one of the 
prime reasons for the deterioration in the 
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position of the United States among the 
world’s fishing nations is the high cost 
of fishing vessels in this country, a cost 
that is much higher than for any of our 
major competitors. The fishing industry 
has been bearing this additional cost for 
many years. As long ago as 1792, the 
Congress passed a law requiring fisher- 
men to purchase any vessel of 5 tons or 
more in the United States if they wished 
to land their catch in U.S. ports. 

This requirement has served over the 
years to protect the vital shipbuilding 
industry of our country, but it has clearly 
become an unfair burden to the fishing 
industry. If it were not for this require- 
ment, many American fisheries could 
purchase vessels overseas at little more 
than half the cost they are now forced 
to pay. 

It is this inequity which S. 1006 seeks 
to correct. Four years ago the act of 
June 12, 1960, took a major step in this 
direction. Under that act, the Secretary 
of the Interior was authorized to pay for 
part of the construction costs of new 
fishing vessels. Payment was limited to 
the difference in construction costs be- 
tween U.S. and foreign shipyards, as de- 
termined by the Maritime Administra- 
tion. The payment ceiling was limited 
to no more than one-third of the U.S. 
cost. Moreover, application for such aid 
was strictly limited to fishermen in those 
areas of the industry which had been 
denied escape-clause relief after a find- 
ing by the Tariff Commission that im- 
ports had injured their economy.. This, 
in effect, limited application of the act 
to the New England groundfish industry. 

As a consequence, the act of 1960 was 
not an overwhelming success. Six vessels 
were built under the act, and from all re- 
ports they have been efficient, money- 
making operations. Application for the 
construction of seven additional vessels 
were approved before the program’s au- 
thority expired. It is important to this 
discussion to note that in each case the 
construction differential was substan- 
tially above 33% percent of the domestic 
cost. In several cases it approached 50 
percent. The 1960 act expired in 1963 
in the sense that after June 12, 1963, no 
more applications for further construc- 
tion payments were authorized. This 
bill, S. 1006, as amended, will permit 
payments to be made up to 50 percent 
rather than the 33% percent originally 
provided. This bill also provides that 
the indemnified vessels are to be of ad- 
vanced design to enable them to operate 
in expanded areas and be equipped with 
newly developed gear. They are not to 
operate in a fishery if such operation 
would cause economic hardship to effi- 
cient vessel operators already operating 
in that fishery. The total amount au- 
thorized under this bill was increased 
from the original $2,500,000 per year for 
3 years to $10 million per year for 5 years. 
Applications for a subsidy for the con- 
struction of such fishing vessels may be 
accepted by the Secretary of the Interior 
up until June 30, 1969. 

Finally, S. 1006, by repealing section 4 
of the 1960 act, makes it truly national 
in scope. Section 4 of the 1960 act, limit- 
ed shipbuilding payments to vessels to 
be operated in a fishery suffering import 
injury from which escape clause relief 
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was recommended by the Tariff Commis- 
sion but then denied by higher authority. 
In effect, as already noted, this limited 
application of the act to the New England 
ground-fish fisheries. But the plight of 
fisheries, serious as it remains in New 
England, is not a sectional one. We 
know that in the Pacific Ocean as well 
as in the North Atlantic, foreign vessels 
of larger size and with more efficient 
machinery are besting us every week of 
the year. 

It is a serious mistake to consider that 
this bill is a subsidy to the fishing in- 
dustry. It is clearly no such subsidy. 
It is, in fact, an indemnity. It goes only 
part way toward compensating American 
fishermen for the discriminatory effects 
of the longstanding national policy, 
which prohibits offshore procurement 
of fishing vessels. Nothing less than this 
bill will be satisfactory in reviving the 
growth of the American fishing industry, 
not only in New England, but off the 
South Atlantic and Pacific coasts as well. 

There are two additional points which, 
I believe, should be emphasized as im- 
portant factors that make passage of this 
legislation imperative. In the first place, 
one must recognize that most of our for- 
eign competitors provide a variety of 
assistance to the fishing industries and 
the fishing fleets of their own nations. 
Perhaps, this can be illustrated most 
clearly by our neighbor, Canada. Un- 
der current ship construction regulations, 
the Canadian Government will pay 50 
percent of the cost of a new vessel, pro- 
vided the new boat replaces a wooden 
or steel dragger. In addition, if a boat 
is built in the Province of Quebec, the 
Provincial government will lend up to 
90 percent of the remaining cost of the 
vessel. Thus, on a vessel costing $200,- 
000 a fisherman would need to make an 
initial payment of only $10,000. Pay- 
ments on the loan are interest free, and 
principal payments are only made from 
14 percent of the catch of the boat. 

Second, we must recognize that these 
new and more efficient vessels can serve 
an important defense and military pur- 
pose in time of war or national emer- 
gency. We know, for example, that dur- 
ing World War II there was extensive 
utilization of trawler type fishing vessels 
as minesweepers and other fishing craft 
used as patrol vessels and for other auxil- 
iary purposes. Like the 1960 act, this 
bill continues to provide that the fishing 
vessels for which a subsidy is approved 
must be suitable for use by the United 
States for national defense or military 
purposes in time of war or national emer- 
gency. 

As I mentioned earlier, this is not a bill 
to help one section of the country rather 
than another. It is a bill to strengthen 
all of the fisheries of America. But I 
would be remiss if I did not point out that 
it may provide a particular benefit to the 
fisheries of Alaska which suffered such 
severe losses as a result of the cata- 
strophic earthquake and tidal wave this 
past Good Friday. 

Let me summarize the basic reasons 
why we should pass this bill without 
delay. First, it is essential in simple 
justice to the fisheries of America that 
they be indemnified when they are re- 
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quired to pay nearly twice as much for a 
vessel built in the United States as they 
would have to pay abroad. They should 
not have to bear the brunt of our policy 
of encouraging American shipyards for 
the national defense of this country. 
Second, the bill would furnish a strong 
impetus toward rebuilding and mod- 
ernizing a fleet that has become among 
the most obsolete, if not the most obso- 
lete, fishing fleet among the major fish- 
ing nations of the world. The fishing 
industry would once more be a positive 
asset in our economy. 

Third, the very act of stimulating the 
construction of these modern fishing ves- 
sels would put more shipyards to work 
and would stimulate the various indus- 
tries which contribute the materials, the 
talents, and the manpower which go into 
these fishing vessels. The jobs, services, 
and products used in building these ves- 
sels would go a long way toward generat- 
ing enough new tax revenues to help 
offset the cost of the subsidy paid. Final- 
ly, it will strengthen our fleet in terms 
of its potential as auxiliaries in case of 
need in an emergency or in wartime. 

For these reasons we must act prompt- 
ly and do what is in the interest of all 
the people of the country—not of only 
one segment of the Nation’s economy. 
We must do this so that our fisheries will 
not continue to be penalized by a law 
passed 170 years ago to protect the do- 
mestic shipbuilding industry. The pro- 
tection of American shipbuilding is an 
obligation that all America can and must 
share. Equity and justice, as well as 
the national interest, thus require that 
this bill be passed. 

In conclusion, I would like to stress 
that the assistance we hope to offer the 
fishing industry through this bill is not 
without precedent. Earlier this session 
Congress reaffirmed its recognition of the 
importance of maintaining our shipyards 
and our merchant fleet by continuing a 
55-percent subsidy for the merchant 
marine. It is only just that the fisher- 
man get the same consideration. This 
is no “subsidy” bill in the normal sense. 
It is an indemnity program to compen- 
sate our fishermen for an advantage 
given their competitors under our ship- 
building policies. The Federal payment 
goes directly to the shipyard, not the 
fisherman, who has never asked anyone 
for a handout. He has merely asked for 
fairplay under the law. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
underline the importance of this legis- 
lation as the key to future development 
of the rich resources of the sea. Our 
ideological and economic rivals are daily 
extending their claims to these invalu- 
able resources, while we—if we continue 
on this course—are steadily relinquish- 
ing, by default, our natural rights. Fail- 
ure to pass this bill would mean nothing 
less in the long run than the eventual 
scuttling of America’s fishing fleets. As 
a nation locked in a great struggle to 
preserve our way of life, and to provide 
the means to a good life for others in the 
years ahead, we cannot afford that. 

I hope the House will pass this legis- 
lation today, overwhelmingly and en- 
thusiastically, so that we can get on with 
the job of ironing out the few differences 
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between this version and that which was 
passed by the Senate last fall. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to join my colleagues and particularly 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Bonner], chairman of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries in his re- 
marks on this bill and say that it is not 
only going to be a great benefit to the 
fishing industry of the New Jersey coast 
but also to the small shipyards of the 
eastern seaboard. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that we pass this 
legislation within short order and give to 
our fishing industry and the American 
shipbuilding industry the benefit of this 
bill. The fishing industry has been suf- 
fering from foreign competition that is 
supported and subsidized by their govern- 
ments. If we are to keep alive this very 
vital branch of our economy, we must 
aid as we proposed to do in this bill. 

Of course, if this industry had the pro- 
tection of tariffs against foreign impor- 
tation of fish this legislation would not 
be necessary but with the tariff reduc- 
tion policy of this administration we can 
only protect our American shipbuilding 
and fishing industries with subsidization, 
I urge adoption of this bill. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. MORTON]. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this bill. I know it is hard 
sometimes for us to think positively and 
affirmatively in regard to a subsidy for 
the commercial areas of our economy. 
But if you believe in the appropriation 
of Federal funds for the development of 
land and irrigation projects and conser- 
vation projects to increase the produc- 
tivity of our agriculture, you can well 
believe and well accept the philosophy 
of subsidizing our fisheries in this parti- 
cular fashion. 

The fisherman today is denied the op- 
portunity to build his vessel abroad and 
take advantage of a lower cost of ship 
construction in the foreign countries. 
This has been an inhibiting factor in the 
development and growth of the Ameri- 
can fisheries. Therefore I hope that we 
will be joined by all of our colleagues in 
giving our fisheries the opportunity of 
full development of our sea resources 
that is as much a part of the American 
scene as our land resources. I am very 
much in favor of this measure. 

Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Bates]. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of S. 1006, a bill designed to 
render justice to an oppressed fishing 
industry. 

If there is any segment of our econ- 
omy which has borne the brunt of ad- 
verse Government policies more than 
this industry, I do not know of it. While 
I grant that no government policies 
were perpetrated with that thought in 
mind, nevertheless, the net effect of our 
Government’s callous indifference to the 
plight of this industry has virtually 
sounded its death knell as a vibrant and 
progressive force in our economic struc- 
ture. 
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Not only was our Government indif- 
ferent to this industry but, in fact, it 
provided considerable funds for the re- 
habilitation of competitive fisheries of 
foreign countries. Through UNRRA, 
the FAO, and the ICA our Government 
gave direct assistance to the fishing 
fleets abroad. Since 1948, local currency 
counterpart funds have been available to 
these countries through the operation of 
the Marshall plan and the mutual se- 
curity program for this purpose. Even 
the Soviet factory ships were stimulated 
by our lease-lend program, as was the de- 
velopment of fish-processing equipment 
in Iceland. Through the Government 
and relief in occupied areas program— 
commonly called GAROIA—approxi- 
mately $60 million was given to Japan in 
1947 and 1948 to help the fishing indus- 
try there. Today, through the United 
Nations—primarily financed by the 
United States—this aid continues. In 
addition, there is not a single major 
country in the world today that does not 
subsidize a portion of its fishing opera- 
tions. 

While the United States continued to 
add its beneficence to other countries, it 
continued in effect many policies which 
were detrimental to our domestic fish- 
ing industry. The White House on re- 
peated occasions refused tariff relief 
even though it was unanimously recom- 
mended by the Tariff Commission. It 
continued in effect the Jones Act, which 
provided that the boatowners had to 
pay for private insurance for personal 
injury rather than have recourse to the 
less expensive features of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 

There are discriminatory practices and 
laws which work adversely for our fisher- 
men. I shall not discuss them all. I 
do desire, however, to point to the one 
under consideration today. Under our 
Federal statutes—46 United States Code 
11—a, vessel must be built in the United 
States if it is to be documented as a U.S. 
fishing vessel. This cost is up to 50 per- 
cent more than it would cost to have 
similar boats built in a foreign yard. 
Our boats are in direct competition with 
boats of other countries which not only 
enjoy the construction differential but 
also receive, in most cases, subsidies from 
their governments. 

In effect, fishing vessel owners are hav- 
ing to pay a subsidy to the U.S. shipyards 
by the requirement that these boats be 
built at home. Isay that if it is national 
policy to require fishing vessels to be 
built stateside, then the Nation as a 
whole should pay the price of this na- 
tional policy—not the depressed fisher- 
man. The hard fact of the matter is 
that this policy is helping to destroy the 
fishing industry and not helping the 
shipbuilding industry, because less and 
less boats are being built. It is wrong 
for this Government to inflict such pun- 
ishment upon our oldest industry. In 
too many places have I heard agreement 
with the facts we cite here and, yet, re- 
ceived responses that can only result in 
inaction. We have heard that talk too 
long. Dead center is the graveyard for 
this industry, and we have straddled that 
position until the hour is almost too late. 
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If we are to act, we must act now. We 
are not looking for sympathy, but we de- 
mand justice. We are not looking for a 
handout, but we do not believe we should 
be the sole supporters of this national 
policy. Let us respond to the just plea 
of those who go down to the sea in 
ships.” Let us pass this legislation to- 
day and thereby open the door for re- 
vival of our fishing industry through des- 
perately needed new vessels. 

Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. MCINTIRE]. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, as 
my colleague from Maine [Mr. TUPPER] 
has already stated, Maine has had a long 
history in the fishing industry. The 
fishing industry has not had reasonable 
relief from the heavy load of imports. 
Foreign vessels are fishing in our normal 
3 areas, and landing in our mar- 

ets. 

The fishing industry is vital to the 
economy of this country. 

I strongly support this bill, and com- 
mend the chairman and the members of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries for bringing this legislation to 
the floor of the House for favorable 
consideration. 

Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Petty]. 

Mr.PELLY. Mr. Chairman, reference 
to the minority views of myself and our 
colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. GooD- 
LING] will indicate the basis of my op- 
position to this bill; namely, it represents 
a new field for Federal subsidy; it will 
not materially change the situation faced 
by the American fishing industry; and 
the older vessels displaced by this bill 
may well be transferred to compete with 
the already overcrowded number of ex- 
isting boats in other fisheries. 

As stated in the same minority views, 
found on pages 24 and 25 of the commit- 
tee report on S. 1006, experience under 
the old law which expired on June 30 
shows little impact on the industry and 
testimony showed numerous vessels in 
the New England fishery are being pres- 
ently constructed without subsidy. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to read from a 
letter I received from one of my fisher- 
man friends. It is dated August 10, 1964, 
and is self-explanatory in that it opposes 
S. 1006: 

This year our trawl fishery in the States of 
Washington and Oregon and California is on 
very limited production and in Washington 
the price is approximately 10 percent below 
last year. Last trip we dumped approxi- 
mately 30,000 pounds of food fish, 10,000 
pounds of ocean perch, 10,000 pounds of 
snappers and 10,000 pounds of cod, because 
the dealers want the perch 14 inches and up 
and the codfish 24 inches and up—and no 
black snappers. Last year we did not have 
these conditions, 

Our markets are very poor and we cannot 
utilize the effort that we now have. 

Under the old bill, June 12, 1960 (74 Stat. 
212) for $2,500,000 or $7,500,000 for 3 years, 
we built six vessels for $546,103.58, which was 
about 8 percent of the money authorized and 
five of the vessels were for corporations. No 
wonder the large companies are for this bill. 

This bill is a shipyard bill and not a fish- 
ing bill, as the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
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erles wants us to believe. It will raise havoc 
with the present fleet and owners. 

The reason Norway and other countries 
are building fishing vessels is because they 
are getting a much better share for their 
boats than our fisheries. In Norway, my 75- 
foot trawler would receive 10 shares, or 10 
times what the crew share is, while here I get 
only 3 shares. In other words, on a $5,000 
man-share, they would get $50,000 boat-share 
and I would receive only $15,000. This is 
mainly because of the unions, and in Norway 
the fisherman is treated like our farmers. A 
herring boat here gets 4 shares (2 for the 
boat and 2 for the net), while in Norway 
the herring boat gets approximately 18 shares 
for the boat and net. 

Our long-line halibut boats get 21 percent 
and pay social security and unemployment, 
while in Norway, a long-liner gets 55 percent 
and no social security taxes. I would build 
a fleet of boats and so would everyone else 
if they could get the same shares for their 
boats as they do in other fishing nations, 
provided we had the markets for our fish. 
We cannot increase production if we cannot 
sell the fish. 

In Vancouver, Canada, they have a 40-per- 
cent subsidy, and the shipyards raised the 
price of construction to the fisherman 15 
to 20 percent. This is a fact told to me by 
several fishermen. Under the bill, the plans 
and specifications must be suitable for the 
United States, for national defense, etc. This 
will automatically increase the cost at least 
25 percent. 

The Government will not subsidize the 
price of fish, or put a quota on imports, yet 
they want more boats to catch more fish. 
This does not make sense. The Federal Gov- 
ernment wants to cut expenditures, so they 
say, yet this bill will raise the public debt. 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. BONNER. The gentleman is cer- 
tainly aware of the fact that the na- 
tional defense features in these trawlers 
are not subject to additional cost to the 
operator of the trawler. 

Mr, PELLY. That is correct, but it 
raises the cost of the vessel. 

Mr. BONNER. The gentleman under- 
stands also that the consumptive fish 
market today is asking for fish prepared 
for the frying pan, for the table, not for 
the bulk fish, in respect to the demand 
for small fish, therefore, we have to go 
further to sea to get the type of fish 
that the processor is capable of filleting 
for the market. That is the demand of 
the market, but the demand is not for 
fresh fish. 

Mr. PELLY. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. Chairman, I personally believe 
from talking with some of my friends in 
the industry that legislation to modern- 
ize and replace obsolete vessels may be 
needed but that only if the result is to 
assure that we will have less fishing ves- 
sels and that there will be no discrimi- 
nation against any existing operator. 

If the provisions of the bill could be 
limited to American fishing vessels that 
would be required to operate 50 miles 
from shore in competition with Soviet 
or other foreign ships I could support it. 
Other than a bill of this nature, I am 
sure, could not be enacted into law. 
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I am informed by those close to the 
fisherman in my district that boatown- 
ers vigorously oppose this bill. Mainly 
so because fishing restrictions, quotas, 
and limits would make it impossible to 
justify new improved vessels. After all, 
present boatowners have worked hard 
to pay for their vessels and in effect this 
law will depreciate the value of existing 
boats by 55 percent. 

What is needed to help our fishermen 
is a better market for their fish. With 
that they could afford to build new boats 
as conditions justified at their own ex- 
pense. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to quote from a 
letter written last January from the 
owner of a boat sales company who ad- 
mittedly stands to gain by the passage 
of S. 1006. Here is what he says: 

Tom, you well know that there is no short- 
age of fishing boats. The whole drag fleet 
out of Seattle and Puget Sound is not tied 
up on a so-called strike to keep from taking 
less for their catch. The main reason is the 
stock on hand in cold storages can’t be sold 
and in order to get the fish out of the ware- 
houses they had to threaten to cut the price 
to the fishermen n and so they had no 
alternative but to stay tied up. Farther 
down the coast the draggers are held in for 
weather during the winter months and then 
when the weather is good they put them on 
a limit so they can’t break even, and this 
keeps going each year. 

The only shortage I can see in all of the 
fisheries on the Pacific Coast is markets and 
this is something the Government should 
have some interest in. Who pays the taxes? 
Surely not the Japs nor the Canadian fisher- 
men nor any of the foreigners. Sure they 
have a tax on imports which helps to pay for 
exploration and research but the tax should 
be used to help sell the fish imported, which 
would in turn help to sell the fish we catch. 
What is the use of doing like the farmers and 
that is, learning how to get bigger produc- 
tions so they can grow more surplus prod- 
ucts? Our fishermen are being helped by the 
tax to find more fish when they cannot sell 
the fish they can catch now. They are being 
asked to get larger, better boats so they can 
compete with foreign vessels, Why? Our 
halibut boats are tied up until the season 
opens in a few months. Our salmon seiners 
are tied up until the summer seining sea- 
son opens. Our dragboats are tied up until 
the markets get better. Our shrimpboats 
are tied up until the shrimp markets get 
better. The tunaboats are still having time 
to unload and time to find the tuna to catch 
and bring in. Why do all of these fisheries 
need better boats to tie up than they have? 
When our boats are finding it hard to find 
fish to catch then is the time to build bet- 
ter boats. Remember my business would 
be better if the subsidy were passed as this 
would put more boats on the market to sell 
and the more boats to sell the better my 
business is, but someone is surely mixed up 
as to the need for vessels. 


At this point I want to include, under 
permission previously obtained, a tele- 
gram received earlier this week from San 
Diego, Calif., from the American Tuna- 
boat Association in opposition to S. 1006. 

Absence of trade-in provision requires our 
opposition to fishing vessel subsidy bill. Re- 
quest your vote in opposition to S. 1006. Be- 
lieve that long-term loans with favorable tax 
inducements will stimulate construction of 

vessels. Since 1961, 12 new tuna 
clippers built and converted from military 
vessels at cost of about $11 million. 
Two new steel tuna vessels at cost of about 
$2 million are now being bullt. Such de- 
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velopment caused by better economic market 
conditions in industry. Action to solve mar- 
ket problems now faced by fishermen produc- 
ers more important than building of sub- 
sidized fishing vessels. 

AMERICAN TUNABOAT ASSOCIATION, 


Mr. Chairman, I hope S. 1006 is de- 
feated. 

Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN]. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, one of the primary industries and 
one of the worst hit in my district is the 
fishing industry. This problem is of 
great concern to the people of Califor- 
nia and, particularly, the First Congres- 
sional District. 

One of the prime reasons for the 
failure of the United States to keep pace 
with competitive nations in the world 
appears to be the policy of foreign na- 
tions who subsidize their fishing indus- 
tries. The Soviet Union, for example, 
has a fishing industry that is fully sub- 
sidized by the Government. Japan, 
Canada, and many European nations are 
increasing their world production and 
place in rank as leading producers of 
fish with large, modern fishing vessels 
which are available again through total 
or partial Government subsidy. 

The major fishing fleets of the United 
States, on the other hand, are operating 
with smaller and antiquated fishing ves- 
sels with outmoded equipment. The 
disparity in the age, size, and produc- 
tivity of vessels in our U.S. fleet severely 
handicaps our fishermen, and the prob- 
lem grows worse each year with the 
addition of new and modern vessels from 
foreign countries and the continual aging 
of our own fleet. 

The basic problem is the high cost of 
building fishing vessels in our domestic 
shipyards. The fact is that we can or 
could build them in foreign shipyards for 
up to 55 percent less than in U.S. ship- 
yards. An ancient and outmoded bill 
dating back to 1792 prohibits U.S. fisher- 
men from purchasing vessels abroad 
where our competitors build their ships. 

Our fishermen in northern California 
in the First Congressional District from 
the Golden Gate to the Oregon border 
are hard-working, capable individuals 
who have made every effort to advance 
the productivity of their industry. They 
cannot, however, even maintain present 
production with inadequate equipment. 

Besides these other factors, Mr. Chair- 
man, my district was struck by an act 
of God in the form of a disastrous tidal 
wave resulting from the Easter weekend 
earthquake in Alaska. This wave swept 
down the coast of the United States caus- 
ing millions of dollars in damage to the 
fishing fleet along the coast of northern 
California and Oregon—many boats 
having been damaged or sunk in the 
harbors. 

Most of these fishing boats operate in 
the coastal area and out of the harbors 
such as Bodega Bay, Fort Bragg, Hum- 
boldt Harbor at Eureka, Crescent City, 
all in California, and Brookings, Gold 
Beach, and Coos Bay-North Bend in 
Oregon. 

The tidal wave was, in effect, the straw 
that broke the camel’s back. 
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Therefore, I support this bill, as I sup- 
ported the Commercial Fisheries Re- 
search and Development Act, for the help 
it will give the troubled fishing industry. 

Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. O’Konsxk1] 5 minutes. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, the 
consideration of this bill should set our 
sights on other problems that we are 
facing for similar reasons. I do not know 
whether you folks are aware of it or not, 
but 5 years from now unless some such 
legislation is enacted as we are now dis- 
cussing for the shipping and shipbuilding 
industry on the Great Lakes, we are not 
going to see one single American-owned 
freighter sailing the Great Lakes. These 
industries cannot survive the competi- 
tion from foreign countries. 

Just to give you an illustration of what 
they are facing, here are some facts. A 
freighter built in Canada automatically 
entitles the owner to 50-percent building 
subsidy. One of those freighters that 
hauls iron ore and other freight on the 
Great Lakes costs about $8 million. Im- 
mediately when one of those freighters is 
built in Canada, the owner of that 
freighter is entitled to $4 million sub- 
sidy from the Government. They are 
also given a 50-percent operational sub- 
sidy and the owner of the freighter in 
Canada can write off that freighter in a 
period of 3 years for tax purposes. 

If this same freighter is built in the 
United States that entire $8 million has 
to be put up by the owner. There is no 
operational subsidy from the Govern- 
ment. The tax writeoff of the cost of 
that ship must be taken over a period of 
40 years, and not over a period of 3 years 
as in Canada. The cost to build is also 
much higher in America. 

We used to have as many as 500 Ameri- 
can-owned freighters sailing the Great 
Lakes. Today we have less than 100 and 
5 years from now, you are not going to 
have a single one unless Congress comes 
to the aid of the American shipbuilder 
and shipper. 

I have introduced a bill for aid and 
relief for the shipowners and ship- 
builders on the Great Lakes similar to 
the bill we have before us now for the 
fishing indusry. 

I would like to ask the chairman of 
the committee if it is possible that some 
day in the near future we will be afforded 
the privilege of having hearings so that 
we may present this problem to the Con- 
gress. Actually this involves more busi- 
ness and more jobs than the bill we are 
discussing at the present time. I would 
like to ask the chairman if at some 
time in the very near future he will give 
us the opportunity to lay our case before 
the committee and the Congress. Will 
the chairman give my bill to save ship- 
ping and shipbuilding on the Great 
Lakes a hearing and get some action. 
W of American jobs depend on 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I certainly yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BONNER. I realize that what the 
gentleman says with respect to water- 
borne commerce under the American flag 
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on the Great Lakes is as he has described 
it and that there is a competitive situa- 
tion there that needs attention. 

Even the opening of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway has further affected what the 
gentleman is talking about. 

I assure the gentleman that in the 
next session of Congress should I be here, 
and be the chairman of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries—and 
I am certain this will be true if the gen- 
tleman from Washington is—the gentle- 
man will be accorded a hearing on his 
bill. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. BOLAND]. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. , I rise 
in favor of S. 1006. The purpose of 
this bill is to correct inequities in the cost 
of fishing vessel construction in Ameri- 
can shipyards and to rebuild and mod- 
ernize the U.S. commercial fishing fleet. 

To achieve this, the legislation would 
amend the act of June 12, 1960, which 
authorized the Secretary of the Interior 
to provide a maximum subsidy of one- 
third of the cost of constructing fishing 
vessels in domestic shipyards. This act 
authorized the appropriation of $2.5 mil- 
lion per year for a 3-year period and 
provided that the Secretary of the In- 
terior might not accept applications for 
a subsidy after June 12, 1963. 

Mr. Chairman, section 4 of the 1960 
act restricted subsidy to vessels to be op- 
erated in a fishery suffering injury from 
which escape clause relief was recom- 
mended by the Tariff Commission but 
denied by superior authority. This bill, 
which was cosponsored in the Senate by 
my colleague from Massachusetts, Sena- 
tor Epwarp M. Kennepy, would extend 
the construction differential subsidy pro- 
gram to June 30, 1969, increase the max- 
imum subsidy from one-third to one- 
half the cost of construction, authorize 
an annual appropriation of not more 
than $10 million to carry out the pur- 
poses of the act, and repeal the restric- 
tive section 4 provisions. 

The U.S. fishing industry has long 
been equipped with outmoded vessels 
and equipment which are continuing to 
deteriorate at an alarming rate. Since 
1956, the U.S. share of the total world 
catch of fish has dropped from 13 to 7 
percent, thereby resulting in the United 
States moving from second to fifth place. 
By way of comparison, since 1947 the 
Soviet Republic has more than doubled 
her fish catch. 

Mr. Chairman, as a New Englander I 
am concerned about this problem, for 
many New Englanders earn their living 
from the sea. Last year off New England, 
Russian vessels worked the George’s 
Bank in massive numbers. At times 
there were over 160 Russian vessels with 
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possibly as many as 200 in midsummer. 
The Soviet fleet included huge 15,000- 
ton motherships over 500 feet in length, 
and large stern ramp freezer trawlers of 
more than 2,500 tons. This dramatical- 
ly portrays the competitive disadvantage 
which American fishermen face from 
state subsidized, highly modernized for- 
eign fleets. The Canadians, the Norwe- 
gians, the Germans, the French, and the 
British all subsidize their fishing fleets, 
in addition to the Soviet Union. 

My colleague from Massachusetts, 
Senator Kennepy, pointed out in the 
other body that America’s fishing indus- 
try is at a critical point, that one-half 
million jobs depend on this industry, and 
that we cannot afford to lose our domes- 
tic fishing industry, under the weight of 
foreign competition, in terms of our na- 
tional prestige. I know personally how 
hard Senator KENNEDY has worked in the 
Senate toward the enactment of this leg- 
islation, and I am glad to support him 
in the House in this endeavor. I urge 
the passage of this bill. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HAGEN]. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I also wish to endorse this legisla- 
tion. I serve on the committee of which 
the distinguished Member from North 
Carolina is the chairman. 

My area has no economic interest in 
this bill. We have no fishermen other 
than sport fishermen. Inevitably, how- 
ever, the fate of our fishing fleet is tied 
up with consideration of the national 
defense in time of war. This is an in- 
dustry which suffers as the result of a 
requirement that it, in effect, subsidizes 
the U.S. shipyards. 

This subsidy, whatever it may be, will 
not go to the fishermen, but will go to our 
shipbuilding industry, which is, of 
course, a vital element in our continued 
security in the face of international 
competition, both economically and 
militarily. 

I believe this is a worthwhile piece of 
legislation. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. GILBERT]. 

Mr, GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in enthusastic support of this legisla- 
tion to give relief to an industry which 
requires a great deal of help at this par- 
ticular time to meet the world competi- 
tion, and in order to help our great sea- 
men, our fishing people, and laboring 
people who labor on these fleets. 

Mr.RIVERS ofAlaska. Mr.Chairman, 
I rise in support of this legislation. Its 
enactment is essential to enable mainte- 
nance of an American fishing fleet within 
the scope of our present policy which re- 
quires U.S. fishermen to construct their 
fishing vessels at high-cost U.S. ship- 
yards. The 50-percent subsidy proposed 
in the measure is actually not a grant to 
fishermen but a removal of the burden of 
the difference between the cost of con- 
struction here in the United States and 
the cost abroad. Without this legislation 
the American fisherman would remain 
at a competitive disadvantage with for- 
eign fish producers. 
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There is no doubt but that our fishing 
industry is in need of a substantial Fed- 
eral program of assistance. Our fisher- 
men are trying to compete with foreign 
nations which have new, large, modern 
vessels while our vessels are small and 
obsolete. The situation in Alaska is typ- 
ical of the plight of American fishermen 
in general. In recent years modern Jap- 
anese and Russian fishing fleets have ap- 
peared off the coast of Alaska to fish in 
what we have considered our traditional 
fishing grounds. This bill would, to a 
limited extent, help Alaska’s fishermen 
to hold their own in Alaska’s offshore 
fisheries. I urge its passage. 

Mr. GILL. Mr. Chairman, Iam happy 
to add my voice to the many who support 
S. 1006, an act aimed at providing great- 
er subsidies for the construction of fish- 
ing vessels. This bill would increase the 
construction subsidy from one-third to 
one-half, and encourage the develop- 
ment of fishing vessels of advanced de- 
sign, to operate in expanded areas with 
newly developed gear. 

This bill can help solve the current ill- 
ness of the Hawaii fishing industry. In 
the decade from 1950 to 1960 the total 
number of commercial fishermen in Ha- 
waii dropped from 2,478 to 941. Our 
skipjack tuna fleet dropped from 32 boats 
in 1948 to 20 boats in 1963. Our last new 
vessel was built in 1955 and seven of our 
boats are at least 30 years old. 

There are many reasons for this de- 
cline, principal among them is the vigor- 
ous competition of the Japanese fishing 
industry. Japanese fishermen, operating 
within 1,500 miles of Hawaii and using 
the long-line method are catching more 
than five times our total take of all types 
of fish, When you compare long-line 
take alone within this 1,500-mile area, 
you find the Japanese taking over 30 
times as much by this method as we do. 

How can we compete? The most 
feasible answer, based on studies con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, is to develop new and better 
boats and equipment. We need boats 
with longer ranges, refrigeration, and 
new types of gear. We have to lower the 
unit cost of catching tuna if we are to 
compete with the low labor costs and 
massive operations of the Japanese fish- 
ermen, 

Our local industry cannot do this 
alone. Its economic condition is too pre- 
carious for their present limited opera- 
tion, let alone an expanded one. 

But it will not be enough to increase 
construction subsidies. We in Hawaii, 
need to develop a new type of boat and 
equip it with appropriate gear. Private 
industry does not have the capital to 
experiment. It will probably be neces- 
sary for the State of Hawaii and the Fed- 
eral Government to give a hand. 

In due time we will suggest to the ap- 
propriate committees in Congress a 
modest, cooperative experimental proj- 
ect which could supply the protoype of 
a new fishing vessel especially adapted 
to conditions in the open Pacific. Such 
a boat can help put American fishermen 
back in the race with their foreign com- 
petitors in this area. After the proto- 
type is developed and tested it can be 
used as a model by private fishermen 
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who may then apply for the construction 
assistance provided by this act. 

Mr. Chairman, the sea around us be- 
comes more important to our Nation and 
people each year. It is one of our last 
unexplored frontiers. Our more crowded 
land, in subsequent generations, will 
draw more of its sustenance from it. 
This bill will help us now and in the 
future. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, because 
of a law passed in 1792, every vessel doc- 
umented for fishing under the U.S. flag 
must be built in the United States. 
This was done to protect the shipyards 
of this country from foreign competition. 
These shipyards still need this protec- 
tion so that they will be available in 
times of national emergency. There is 
a distinct added expense to the Ameri- 
can fishermen in having his vessel built 
in the American shipyard. According 
to testimony of the representative of the 
Maritime Administration before our 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee, this has ranged between 40 and 
50 percent of the total cost of the vessel. 
The American fishermen have paid the 
differential for these many years with- 
out complaints but they have now come 
to a point where it is not economically 
possible for them to continue. 

Our fishermen are competing with 
foreign fishermen, not only for fish, but 
also for markets. The price obtained 
by a shrimp fisherman in Florida is af- 
fected by shrimp caught in such diverse 
parts of the world as the Bering Sea, In- 
dian Ocean, and Gulf of Aden. In 1953, 
imports into the United States amounted 
to the equivalent of 43 million pounds of 
heads-off shrimp. Ten years later, in 
1963, these totaled 167 million pounds 
and more will be imported this year. 
Under these conditions our domestic fish- 
ermen can no longer afford to pay almost 
twice as much for his vessel as his com- 
petitor does. He must be able to purchase 
his vessel for the same price as his com- 
petition and then must get out and op- 
erate even more efficiently in order to 
show a profit. 

The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
has located large stocks of royal red 
shrimp in deeper waters than are nor- 
mally fished. These shrimp are of ex- 
cellent quality and can find a ready 
market if brought into port on a regular 
basis. Modern, more powerful vessels 
with special rigging are needed for this 
fishery. If S. 1006 becomes a law, the 
fishermen will be able to have them built 
at a price that will enable them to com- 
pete with imports. 

I use shrimp as an example because of 
the direct competiton from foreign im- 
ports and from direct competition on 
the fishing grounds with foreign vessels. 
It must be recognized, however, that the 
commercial fishing industry as a whole 
is hard pressed. My concern is for the 
entire industry. It is an industry which 
is of major importance to a great many 
people. Many of these people would find 
themselves unemployed and their fami- 
lies in want if the subsidy of the con- 
struction of fishing vessels were not to 
be available. Competition from overseas 
is constantly becoming keener and most 
of that competition is also subsidized. 
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In other words, the same harsh factors 
of economic difficulty apply to fisheries 
throughout the country. If assistance 
of the type provided in S. 1006 is not 
forthcoming, our fishing fleet will con- 
tinue to become more obsolete and our 
fishing industry may eventually consist 
of distributors for foreign products. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act of June 12, 1960, as amended, may be 
cited as the “United States Fishing Fleet 
Improvement Act”. 

Sec. 2. The Act of June 12, 1960 (74 Stat. 
212), is amended as follows: 

(1) Strike out the first section and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“That in order to correct inequities in the 
construction of fishing vessels of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to pay in accordance with this Act 
a subsidy for the construction of such ves- 
sels in the shipyards of the United States.“; 

(2) in section 2 delete the word “and” at 
the end of subsection (6); add a new sub- 
section (7) as follows: 

“(7) the vessel will be of advance design, 
which will enable it to operate in ex- 
panded areas, or be equipped with newly 
developed gear, and will not operate in a 
fishery, if such operation would cause eco- 
nomic hardship to efficient vessel operators 
already operating in that fishery, and;”, and 
renumber the present subsection (7) as sub- 
section (8); 

(3) delete section 4; 

(4) in section 5, delete the phrase “3314 
per centum” and substitute “55 percent”; 

(5) amend section 9 to read: 

“Sec. 9. If any fishing vessel constructed 
with the aid of a construction subsidy in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act, 
as amended, is operated during its useful 
life, as determined by the Secretary, con- 
trary to the provisions of this Act or any 
regulations issued thereunder, the owner of 
such vessel shall repay to the Secretary, in 
accordance with such terms and conditions 
as the Secretary shall prescribe, an amount 
not to exceed the total depreciated con- 
struction subsidy paid by the Secretary pur- 
suant to this Act and this shall constitute a 
maritime lien against such vessel. The 
obligations under this section shall run with 
the title to the vessel.”’; 

(6) in section 12, delete “$2,500,000” and 
substitute “$10,000,000”; and 

(7) amend section 13 to read: 

“Sec. 13. No application for a subsidy for 
the construction of a fishing vessel may be 
accepted by the Secretary after June 30, 
1968.” 


Mr. BONNER (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading of the bill 
be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 2, line 
8, delete the word “or”, and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “and”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 2, line 12, 
delete the semicolon following the words 
“fishery, and”, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 2, be- 
tween lines 13 and 14, insert the following: 

“(3) amend section 3 by inserting ‘after 
notice and hearing,’ following the words ‘of 
his discretion,’;”’. 


ig committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 2, line 


14, delete “(3)”, and insert in lieu thereof 
“(4)”, 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 2, line 


15, delete “(4)”, and insert in lieu thereof 
65) = 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 2, line 
16, delete 55 percent’”, and insert in lieu 
thereof ‘50 per cent“. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 2, line 
17, delete “(5)”, and insert in lieu thereof 
“ (6) ne 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 18, immediately -following 
“ ‘Sec. 9.”, insert the following: 

“The Secretary of the Interior, in the ex- 
ercise of his discretion, after notice and 
hearing, may approve the transfer of a ves- 
sel constructed with the aid of a construc- 
tion subsidy, whose operations have become 
uneconomical or less economical because of 
an actual decline in the particular fishery 
for which it was designed, to another fishery 
where he determines that such transfer 
would not cause economic hardship or in- 
jury to efficient vessel operators already op- 
erating in that fishery.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 3, line 
95 Traa “(6)”, and insert in lieu thereof 


3 committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 3, line 
7, delete “(7)”, and insert in Meu thereof 
“(8) 15 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 3, delete 
“1968” and insert “1969”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I was a member of the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries in 1960 when the 33 /- 
percent subsidy was established by law. 
If I recall correctly, we were told that 
legislation would salvage the fishing in- 
dustry of this country. Our worries 
would be over, and that subsidy would 
take care of them. I seem to recall that 
the distinguished Speaker of the House, 
then the majority leader, came before 
the committee in support of that sub- 
sidy. I believe he joined in the statement 
that this would take the New England 
fishing industry off the beach where it 
was then and where it is now. 

Mr. Chairman, this House can pass 
this kind of legislation until it is literally 
black in the face, but it is not going to 
solve the problem that besets the New 
England fishing industry nor any other 
segment of the fishing industry of this 
country. The trouble is that it is being 
chewed up by foreign imports. Many 
Members vote on the one hand for the 
Trade Agreements Act that progressively 
lowers the tariffs imposed by this coun- 
try and thereby destroy what little pro- 
tection is left to agriculture, industry, 
and labor in this country. Then these 
same Members turn right around and 
vote for what the distinguished Speaker 
of the House of Representatives is pleased 
to call compensatory payments out of the 
U.S. Treasury, as in the case of this $50 
million to subsidize the building of fish- 
ing vessels. You are not going to meet 
this challenge of the foreign imports, 
you are not going to take the New Eng- 
land fishing fleet off the beach by this 
kind of legislation. You will only take 
it off the beach by establishing tariffs 
that take into account the differential in 
the costs of operation of American fishing 
boatowners and the costs of fish as har- 
vested by foreigners. That is the only 
way you are ever going to meet this 
problem. You can spend all of the mil- 
lions of dollars you want to, to recon- 
struct the New England fishing fleet. I 
predict it will be right back on the beach 
unless you impose meaningful tariffs on 
the fish and fish products that are im- 
ported in ever-increasing quantities. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree with what the 
gentleman from Iowa has said. There 
are many, many industries in this coun- 
try that are suffering because of foreign 
competition. I am wondering if we are 
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going to begin the precedent of provid- 
ing subsidies for all industries that are 
being affected. May I point out one in- 
dustry that is affected particularly in my 
district. Many of the Members here have 
similar industries. This is the ceramic 
tile industry. This is a very important 
industry in this country. About 60 per- 
cent of the ceramic tile being used in 
this country today consists of foreign 
imports. I made inquiry of an expert on 
it the other day after the poverty bill 
was passed where we are trying to fight 
unemployment in this country. If we 
were taking this entire production in this 
country, how many jobs would it repre- 
sent? The answer is there were 6,000 
jobs in this one small industry which we 
have exported because of the lowering of 
tariffs. We are now in the Kennedy 
round of the GATT agreement in Ge- 
neva with further reductions. This will 
mean a further reduction of jobs in this 
country and will mean the exporting of 
jobs. This is not the only industry. 
There are many, many industries 
throughout the country that are going 
broke today because of this kind of com- 
petition. We are not going to solve it 
with poverty bills and sending people 
into the woods and taxing them $4,500 a 
year to do it. 

We are going to do it by the creation 
of jobs and the preservation of jobs here 
in the United States. I hope that we are 
not establishing a precedent. I wish we 
would get down to finding out how do 
we create jobs for people to goto? That 
is the answer. I hope we are not going 
to begin to subsidize every industry that 
is being affected by foreign competition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Detaney Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(S. 1006) to amend the act of June 12, 
1960, for the correction of inequities in 
the construction of fishing vessels, and 
for other purposes pursuant to House 
Resolution 805, he reported the bill back 
to the House with sundry amendments 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. The Doorkeeper will close 
the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will noti- 
fy absent Members, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 198, nays 124, not voting 109, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 228] 
YEAS—198 
Abbitt Glenn Olsen, Mont 
Addabbo Gonzalez O'Neill 
Albert Grabowski Osmers 
Ashley Grant Patman 
Ashmore Gray Patten 
Aspinall Green, Oreg. Pepper 
Bates Green, Pa. Perkins 
Beckworth Grover Philbin 
Bennett, Fla. Hagen, Calif. Pickle 
Blatnik Halpern Pike 
Boggs Hansen Poage 
Boland Harding Pool 
Bolling Hawkins Price 
Bonner Hébert Pucinski 
Brooks Hechler Purcell 
Burke Herlong Rains 
Burkhalter Holifield Reid, N.Y. 
Burton, Calif, Holland euss 
Byrne, Pa. Horan Rhodes, Pa 
Carey Hosmer Rivers, Alaska 
Casey Huddleston Rivers, S.C. 
Cederberg Jarman Roberts, Ala. 
Chamberlain Jennings Rodino 
Chelt Johnson, Calif. Rogers, Colo. 
Clausen, Jonas Rogers, Fla. 
Don H. Karsten Rooney, N.Y. 
Clawson, Del Keith Rooney, Pa. 
Cohelan Kelly Roosevelt 
Colmer Kilgore Rosenthal 
Conte King, Calif. Rostenkowski 
Cooley Kirwan Roybal 
Corman Kluczynski Ryan, N.Y. 
Cramer Knox St Germain 
Daniels Kornegay St. Onge 
Davis, Ga. Latta Saylor 
Davis, Tenn. Leggett Senner 
Delaney Lennon Sickles 
Donohue Libonati Sisk 
Downi Lipscomb Stans 
ng m ers 
Dulski Long, La Steed 
Duncan McDowell Stephens 
Dwyer McFall Stratton 
Edmondson McIntire Stubblefield 
Edwards McMillan Sullivan 
Elliott Madden Taylor 
Everett Mahon Thomas 
Fallon Matsunaga Thompson, Tex, 
Farbstein Matthews Trimble 
Fascell Meader Tupper 
Feighan Miller, Calif. Udall 
Finnegan Mills Ullman 
Fisher Minish Van Deerlin 
Flood Moorhead Vanik 
Fountal Morse won Ban 
ain allh: 
Fraser Morton Watts 
Friedel Mosher White 
Fulton, Pa. Moss Whitener 
Fulton, Tenn. Murphy. III Widnall 
Gallagher Murphy, N.Y. Willis 
Garmatz balsa pad Wilson, 
ary Ch 
Gathings Norblad e om 
Glaimo O'Hara, III Young 
Gibbons O'Hara, Mich. Zablocki 
Gilbert O’Konski 
NAYS—124 
Abele Byrnes, Wis. Harsha 
Abernethy Chenoweth Harvey, Ind. 
3 Clancy ‘ull 
rews, Ala. Cleveland Hutch: 
Andrews, Collier — 
N. Dak. Cunningham Jensen 
Arends Curtin Joelson 
Ashbrook Curtis Johansen 
Baker Dague Johnson, Pa 
Baldwin Derounian Kastenmeter 
Beermann Derwinski Kilburn 
Belcher Devine King, N.Y. 
3 Dole Kunkel 
Dowdy Kyl 
Betts Ellsworth 
Bolton, Findley Langen 
Oliver P Ford Long, Md 
Bow Frelinghuysen McCulloch 
Bray Goodell McDade 
Brock Goodling MacGregor 
Bromwell Griffin Marsh 
Broomfield Gross Martin, Calif, 
Gubser May 
Brown, Ohio Gurney Michel 
Broyhill, N.C. Hall Miller, N.Y. 
Bruce Harris Milliken 
Burleson 


Moore Rogers, Tex. Springer 
Nelsen Roe heey 
Ostertag ‘umsfe co! 
Pelly Schadeberg Teague, Calif. 
Pillion Schenck Thomson, Wis. 
Poff Schneebeli Tuck 
Quie Schweiker Utt 
Quillen Schwengel Waggonner 
Randall Secrest Weaver 
Reid, III Short Weltner 
Reifel Shriver Wharton 
Rhodes, Ariz. Siler Whitten 
Rich Skubitz Wilson, Ind. 
Roberts, Tex. Smith, Iowa Wydler 
Robison Snyder Younger 
NOT VOTING—109 

Adair Hagan, Ga. Olson, Minn. 
Alger ey Passman 
Auchincloss Halleck Pilcher 
Avery Hanna Pirnie 
Ayres Hardy Powell 
Baring Harvey, Mich. Riehlman 
Barrett Hays Roush 
Barry Healey Ryan, Mich 
Bass Henderson St. George 
Battin Hoeven tt 
Becker Hoffman Selden 
Bolton, Horton Sheppard 

Frances P. Johnson, Wis. Shipley 
Brademas Jones, Ala. Sibal 
Brown, Calif. Jones, Mo. Sikes 
Broyhill, Va. Karth Smith, Calif 
Buckley Kee Smith, Va. 
Burton, Utah Keogh Staebler 
Cahill Landrum Stinson 
Cameron Lankford Taft 
Celler Lesinski Teague, Tex. 
Clark Lloyd Thompson, La 
Corbett McClory Thompson, N.J. 
Daddario McLoskey Toll 
Dawson Macdonald Tollefson 
Dent Mallliard Tuten 
Denton Martin, Mass. Vinson 

Martin, Nebr. Watson 

Dingell Mathias Westland 
Evins Monagan Whalley 
Fino Montoya Wickersham 
Flynt Morris Williams 
Foreman Morrison Wilson, Bob 
Forrester Multer Winstead 
Fuqua Murray Wright 
Gill Nedzi 
Griffiths O’Brien, N.Y. 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Mailliard for, with Mr. Martin of 
Nebraska against. 

Mr. Martin of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 
Westland against. 

Mr. Corbett for, with Mr. Bob Wilson 
against, 

Mr. Cahill for, with Mr. Alger against. 

Mr. Sibal for, Mr. Battin against. 

Mr. Daddario for, with Mr. McClory against. 

Mr. Auchincloss for, with Mr. Becker 
against. 

Mr. Smith of California for, with Mr. Hoff- 
man against. 

Mr. Horton for, with Mr. Halleck against. 

Mr. Keogh for, with Mrs. Frances P. Bol- 
ton against. 

Mr, Hays for, with Mr, Burton of Utah 


Mr. Fino for, with Mr. Foreman against. 
Mr. Multer for, with Mr. McLoskey against. 
Mr. Celler for, with Mr. Adair against. 

Mr. Shipley for, with Mr. Hoeven against. 
Mr. Dent for, with Mr. Riehlman against. 
Mr. Macdonald for with Mr. Pirnie against. 
Mr. Toll for, with Mrs. St. George against. 
Mr. Thompson of New Jersey for, with Mr. 


Avery against. 
Mr. Denton for, with Mr. Passman against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Dingell with Mrs. Kee. 

Mr. Lesinski with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. Nedzi with Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Ryan of Michigan with Mr. Hogan. 
Mr. Hanna with Mr. Buckley. 

Mr. Evins with Mr. Healey. 

Mr. Morris with Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Montoya with Mr. Staebler. 
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Mr. Monagan with Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Brown of California with Mr. Lank- 
ford. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Jones of Missouri, 

Mr. Brademas with Mr. Johnson of Wis- 
consin, 

Mr. Cameron with Mr. Teague of Texas. 

Mr. Fuqua with Mr. Thompson of Louisi- 
ana, 

Mr, Gill with Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Pilcher with Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Vinson. 

Mr, Jones of Alabama with Mr, Watson. 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Baring. 

Mr, Flynt with Mr. Bass. 

Mr. Forrester with Mr. Murray. 

Mrs, Griffiths with Mr. Selden. 

Mr. O'Brien of New York with Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Sikes with Mr. Haley. 

Mr. Wright with Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Karth with Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. Harvey of Michigan with Mr. Roush. 

Mr. Stinson with Mr. Olson of Minnesota. 

Mr. Tuten with Mr. Mathias. 

Mr. Henderson with Mr, Whalley. 


Mr. POOL and Mr. LATTA changed 
their votes from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the Rrecorp on 
this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, 
AND COMMERCE, THE JUDICIARY, 
AND RELATED AGENCIES AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL, 1965 
Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 

Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 

the managers on the part of the House 

may have until midnight Saturday, 

August 15, to file a conference report on 

the bill H.R. 11134. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


CONVEY CERTAIN FEDERAL LAND 
TO KERN COUNTY, CALIF. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table H.R. 189, together with 
the Senate amendment thereto, and con- 
cur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 1, line 10, strike out all after “Kern” 
over to and including “States” in line 1 on 
page 2 and insert “at a price equal to 50 per 
centum of the fair market value as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Navy”. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


August 14 


The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished author of the bill, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HAGEN] may 
revise and extend his remarks at this 
point and all Members may have 5 days 
to extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
as passed by the House on December 17, 
1963, authorizes the Secretary of the 
Navy to convey certain Federal land at 
China Lake, Calif., to the county of Kern, 
State of California, for park, recrea- 
tional, and educational purposes, 

The property, approximately 105% 
acres, would under the terms of the 
House bill, be transferred to Kern County 
at the original cost of this property to the 
Federal Government—$571. 

The Senate passed this bill on July 31, 
1964, with an amendment which required 
that the conveyance would be “at a price 
equal to 50 per centum of the fair market 
value as determined by the Secretary of 
the Navy.” 

The effect of the amendment is, there- 
fore, to make this conveyance under the 
Same terms as is presently provided un- 
der the Federal Property Act for the 
sale of Federal lands for recreational pur- 
poses, such transfers requiring a payment 
of 50 percent of fair market value. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, this bill provides a method of 
transfer of fee title of approximately 105 
acres of land belonging to the naval ord- 
nance test station in my district to the 
county of Kern in order that the county 
might lawfully expend county funds to 
erect a community center and park for 
mixed recreational and educational pur- 
poses, 

The bill which I introduced and which 
passed the House provided that the 
county might purchase the property at 
its original cost to the Navy of approxi- 
mately $5 per acre or a total slightly in 
excess of $500. This formula of purchase 
was not acceptable to the Senate Armed 
Services Committee at this time and my 
bill was amended in the Senate to pro- 
vide for purchase at a price of one-half 
of its appraised value as determined by 
the Secretary of the Navy. I prefer the 
original version of my bill but because 
of the exigencies of time I am willing to 
accept the Senate amendment at this 
time because I think that the Senate 
action is a direction to the Secretary of 
the Navy to accomplish a sale at a price 
substantially below indicated General 
Services Administration appraisal of a 
value of perhaps $75,000 for a full value 
purchase. I should explain this state- 
ment further. 

The 50 percent proviso taken alone 
would mean nothing because under ex- 
isting law the county could acquire the 
property for 50 percent of appraised 
value for a recreational purpose and as a 
gift for an educational purpose. The 
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crux of the matter is the vesting of dis- 
cretion in the Secretary of Navy to fix 
the price, a function which would be 
ordinarily performed by the Administra- 
tor of the General Services Administra- 
tion. This transfer of authority recog- 
nizes the fact that the transfer of this 
land to the county of Kern is of major 
value to the Navy itself and will result in 
a facility for which, in the absence of 
county activity, the Navy might have to 
seek appropriated funds. The over- 
whelming number of probable users of 
this public facility to be built with county 
funds will be Navy personnel or civilian 
employees of a great Navy research 
facility. 

The Senate formula is also a recogni- 
tion of implied character that these lands 
do not have a market value greatly in ex- 
cess of their original acquisition value 
of about $5 per acre. The Navy would 
never dispose of them for other than a 
public purpose so long as the station were 
in operation and if the Navy were to 
cease operation of the station the whole 
area would probably revert to use as 
open desert rangeland. The only pri- 
mary economic activity in the area is the 
Navy activity and the small business 
community which has developed on the 
edge of the station serves only to pro- 
vide housing for Navy personnel and 
civilian employees or to provide these 
people with ordinary daily services. 

I feel reasonably certain that the Sec- 
retary of the Navy will approach the 
problem of disposal of these lands to the 
county with these considerations in 
mind. I will conclude by saying that 
Congressman PHILBIN, who handled this 
legislation in the House Armed Services 
Committee and on the floor of the House, 
agrees with my premises and conclu- 
sions. 


STUDIES AND INVESTIGATIONS AU- 
THORIZED BY HOUSE RESOLU- 
TION 38 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Resolution 
820 and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 


Resolved, That the further expenses of 
conducting the studies and investigations 
authorized by H. Res. 38, Eighty-eighth 
Congress, incurred by the Committee on Ag- 
riculture, acting as a whole or by subcom- 
mittee, not to exceed an additional $25,000, 
including expenditures for the employment 
of accountants, experts, investigators, attor- 
neys, and clerical, stenographic, and other 
assistants, shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House, on vouchers authorized 
by such committee, signed by the chairman 
of such committee, and approved by the 
Committee on House Administration. 

Src. 2. The official committee reporters 
may be used at all hearings, if not otherwise 
Officially engaged. 

Sec. 3. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for expend- 
iture in connection with the study or inves- 
tigation of any subject which is being in- 
vestigated for the same purpose by any other 
committee of the House, and the chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture shall furnish 
the Committee on House Administration in- 
formation with respect to any study or in- 
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vestigation intended to be financed from 
such funds. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I hope the gentleman 
from Maryland will explain this resolu- 
tion, as well as all of the rest of them that 
he might call up, because I think all of 
the Members of the House should be in- 
formed as to exactly what is in these 
resolutions. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I call on 
the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. CooLEY], to explain the resolu- 
tion briefly. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, first I 
would like to say to my friends that the 
Committee on Agriculture is composed 
of 35 members. We have 18 subcommit- 
tees, and most of the subcommittees are 
composed of busy men. 

We have never staffed a single one of 
these committees. Every employee of 
the full committee is available to mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, both minority 
and majority side. We have a heavy 
workload and we have very few em- 
ployees, but very competent employees. 

One item that we handled embraced 
232 of these water conservation projects 
involving an expenditure of $276 million. 
Also we handle Public Law 480 through 
which program we have disposed of more 
than $11 billion worth of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities. 

In addition to that we have to be pre- 
pared to rewrite the sugar law in the 
next session; rewrite the cotton bill, re- 
write the wheat bill and any number of 
other programs that have to be con- 
tinued or abolished. We plan to work 
through the fall. If this money is not 
made available it will definitely be neces- 
sary for us to discharge some of the com- 
petent employees that we have. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture has been very coop- 
erative and I think penurious in its re- 
quest from the House Administration 
Committee. When the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and the rank- 
ing member came to the House Admin- 
istration Committee earlier this year 
they held their requests to a level that 
some of us did not think they would be 
able to live with. In this instance, in 
this first resolution, I think that the re- 
quest made by the gentleman is com- 
pletely in order. This committee is one 
in the House which certainly does ask 
for no more than is absolutely necessary. 
There is no overstaffing, there is no in- 
efficiency which exists. I think this 
resolution should be adopted. 

Mr. COOLEY. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
aunt motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 
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EXPENSES OF INVESTIGATION 
WITH RESPECT TO LABOR-MAN- 
AGEMENT PROBLEMS IN THE RE- 
TAILING INDUSTRY 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I call up House Resolution 813 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the expenses of an investi- 
gation authorized by H. Res. 103, Eighty- 
eighth Congress, with respect to labor-man- 
agement problems in the retailing industry 
incurred by the General Subcommittee on 
Labor of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, not to exceed $10,000, including ex- 
penditures for the employment of necessary 
professional and stenographic assistance, and 
all expenses necessary for travel and sub- 
sistence incurred by members and employees 
who will be engaged in the activities of the 
subcommittee, shall be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House, All amounts au- 
thorized to be paid out of the contingent 
fund by this resolution shall be paid on 
vouchers authorized and signed by the chair- 
man of the committee, and approved by the 
Committee on House Administration. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I wonder if 
it would be possible to get some expla- 
nation about the reasons for the pro- 
posed expenditure of $10,000, either from 
the gentleman from Maryland or some- 
one from the committee that is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the chairman of the subcommittee, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, this 
request is to enable the General Sub- 
committee on Labor to pursue some of 
the problems which recently came to 
light within the committee as a result of 
investigation of a strike which took place 
in the Maryland and Delaware area. 

Mr. Speaker, there have been a num- 
ber of practices, both on the part of man- 
agement and labor, which seem possibly 
to be detrimental to the public welfare. 
It is requested that this investigation go 
forward in order that we may determine 
whether a full investigation should be 
conducted at a later time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
<a motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


TO AMEND HOUSE RESOLUTION 444, 
88TH CONGRESS 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration I call up House Resolution 
825 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That H. Res. 444, Eighty-eighth 
Congress, is amended by striking “$7,000” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$10,700”. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, I should like to ask again for what 
the additional $3,700 is being requested 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Pucrnsk1], or by the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. The chairman of the 
subcommittee made an innocent mis- 
take. This request for an additional 
$3,700 is because he underestimated their 
budget. This is necessary in order to 
cover their expenditures for the balance 
of the year. He made an underestimate 
of $3,700. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If the gen- 
tleman will yield further, the innocent 
mistake to which the gentleman from 
Maryland refers is with respect to the 
salary of a staff employee; is that right? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. That is with reference 
to one employee. They made a mistake 
in the salary of that employee. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I believe, per- 
haps, this innocent error points up again 
the advisability of changing this base 
salary, plus, plus, plus formula under 
which we operate here. The obvious 
answer to the shortcoming here is that 
they used the base salary rather than 
the gross salary, and this accounts for 
the difference. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time for us to change 
that setup. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING CERTAIN PAYMENTS 
FROM THE CONTINGENT FUND OF 
THE HOUSE 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration I call up House Resolution 833 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House of Repre- 
sentatives such sums as may be necessary, 
but not to exceed $242,549.62, to pay the in- 
creases in salaries authorized by the Federal 
Legislative Salary Act of 1964 for committee 
personnel whose salaries are paid from funds 
authorized by the following resolutions: 


Committee and funds resolution: Amount 
Agriculture, H. Res. 499_-._---- $1, 953. 58 
Armed Services, H. Res. 5 4, 990. 56 
Banking and Currency, H 

C Hit 268. 04 
Banking and Currency (Hous- 
ing) H. Res. 785. 11, 934. 10 
District of Columbia, H. Res 
Dir Si RSS RRS Se ad EE 336. 50 
Education and Labor (full com- 
mittee): H. Res. 568.------ 4, 669. 08 
Subcommittee No. 1, H. Res. 
T 2, 156. 20 
1 No. 2, H. Res. 
——— 1, 148. 60 
e A No. 3, H. Res. 
%%%%C . — 941. 36 
Subcommittee No. 4, H. Res. 
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Committee and funds resolution— 


Continued Amount 
Foreign Affairs, H. Res. 590. $8, 241. 14 
Government Operations, H. Res. 

— ͤ ... Re 39, 045. 96 
Government Research, H. Res. 

es E A — A E 20, 881. 04 
Interstate and Foreign Com- 

merce, H. Res. 588 18, 436. 84 

Judiciary (Interstate Taxation), 
2222 ͤ 9, 277. 98 

(Full committee), H. Res. 
PP 16, 235. 06 

Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

E 183.16 
Post Office and Civil Service, H. 

ee ee ee eee 2, 219. 90 
Public Works (Highway Investi- 

gation), H. Res. 566 ——- 27, 942. 52 

(Real Property Acquisition), 

Stee i E a E 8, 661. 92 
Science and Astronautics H. Res. 

(UR BES CER T EE aS 7, 976. 92 
Small Business, H. Res. 608 18, 181. 50 
Un-American Activities, H. Res. 

ae 5 ER e A S 18, 195, 86 
Veterans’ Affairs, H. Res. 576--- 2,308. 24 
Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 

gentleman yield? 
Mr. FRIEDEL. I gladly yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 


Mr. GROSS. What period of time 
does this cover? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. It covers the balance 
of the year. In other words, under the 
last Federal Pay Raise Act all of the staff 
members of all of the committee were 
given an automatic increase. This reso- 
lution is necessary in order to grant these 
committees the necessary funds with 
which to complete their work for the 
balance of the year. 

Instead of bringing in 18 separate res- 
olutions for the 18 committees involved 
here, we have covered all of the com- 
mittees in this one general resolution. 

Mr. GROSS. Iunderstand. However, 
it is for $242,549.62 and it just covers all 
of the committees. 

I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL 
MAIL CLERKS 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration I call up House Resolution 
832, and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That, effective January 1, 1965, 
the Postmaster of the House of Representa- 
tives is authorized to employ, on a temporary 
basis, not to exceed fourteen additional mail 
clerks. 

Sec. 2. There is authorized to be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, until otherwise provided by 
law, such sums as may be necessary to pay 
the salary of each such temporary mail clerk 
at a rate of basic compensation of $2,100 per 
annum. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out “fourteen” and 
insert “eight”. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. 
tleman from Iowa. 


I yield to the gen- 
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Mr. GROSS. There must be expected 
a lot of mail going into this $100 million 
pyramid when it is occupied. This re- 
quires 14 people? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. They requested 14 
people, and the committee only allowed 
8. They are on a temporary basis. The 
committee does not know whether 8 is 
enough, or 14 is enough, or how many. 
This is on a temporary basis. When the 
new Rayburn Building opens next year 
we will know more about it. 

Mr. GROSS. Can you have your mail 
delivered to the swimming pool over 
there? 
oe FRIEDEL. We did not go into 

at. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Ber ARENDS. How much is that basic 
pay 

Mr. FRIEDEL. It is $2,100 per annum. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. A 
question has been raised on sending out 
congressional pamphlets No. 3 for city 
dwellers, and may I ask at this time 
whether that is political mail or franked 
mail? I believe it has been ruled for a 
hundred years franked mail. This is not 
political mail? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mail that goes out 
under the franking privilege is not con- 
sidered to be political mail. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CLERK-HIRE ALLOWANCE FOR 
MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES AND THE RESI- 
DENT COMMISSIONER FROM 
PUERTO RICO 


Mr. FRIEDEL, Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration I call up House Resolution 
294, and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That effective April 1, 1963, 
there shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House, until otherwise provided 
by law, such sums as may be necessary to 
increase the basic clerk hire allowance of 
each Member and the Resident Commissioner 
from Puerto Rico by an additional $4,500 
per annum, and each such Member and 
Resident Commissioner shall be entitled to 
one clerk in addition to those to which he 
is otherwise entitled by law. No person shall 
be paid from such clerk hire allowance at 
a basic rate in excess of $7,500 per annum, 
and not more than one person shall be paid 
a basic rate of $7,500 per annum from such 
clerk hire allowance at any one time. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 1, strike out “April 1, 1963,” 
and insert “January 3, 1965,” 

Following line 12, insert: 

“Sec. 2. No person shall be paid from any 
clerk hire allowance if such person does not 
perform the services for which he receives 
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such compensation in the offices of such 
Member or Resident Commissioner in Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, or in the State 
or the district which such Member or Resi- 
dent Commissioner represents.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
Maryland was getting along pretty well 
until he got down to this one. I am 
afraid he is stretching his luck on this. 
Does this mean an additional $4,500 in 
base pay for each Member? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. If the Member needs 
it, and they want it, and they are doing 
official work. 

Mr.GROSS. With the salary increase 
they got, they can dig a little bit. You 
cannot add much further to these fringe 
benefits around here. 

I am opposed to this resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, on that I de- 
mand the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


OFFICIAL EXPENSES OF MEMBERS 
INCURRED OUTSIDE THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Resolution 
831 and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That, effective October 1, 1964, 
until otherwise provided by law, the Clerk 
of the House is authorized and directed to 
reimburse each Member, and the Resident 
Commissioner from Puerto Rico, from the 
contingent fund an additional $150 quar- 
terly, upon certification of each such Mem- 
ber and Resident Commissioner for official 
expenses incurred outside the District of Co- 
lumbia. Such amounts shall be in addition 
to any other amounts provided by law for 
this purpose. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 1, strike out “October 1, 1964” 
and insert “January 1, 1965”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, on that I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 

tion of the Committee on House Admin- 

istration, I call up House Resolution 663 

and ask for its immediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the expenses of an investi- 
gation authorized by H. Res. 103, Eighty- 
eighth Congress, with respect to the pro- 
posals for an attack on poverty recom- 
mended by the President in a special message 
to Congress incurred by the ad hoc subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Education and 
Labor which was specially created to make 
such investigation, not to exceed $20,000, in- 
cluding expenditures for the employment of 
necessary professional and stenographic as- 
sistance, and all expenses necessary for travel 
and subsistence incurred by members and 
employees who will be engaged in the activi- 
ties of the subcommittee, shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House. All ac- 
counts authorized to be paid out of the 
contingent fund by this resolution shall be 
paid on vouchers authorized and signed by 
the chairman of the committee, and ap- 
proved by the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “$20,000” and in- 
sert “$10,000”. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I take this 
time to ask a question about this reso- 
lution and also about another resolution, 
House Resolution 842, which also is, I 
understand, scheduled to be brought up 
today. House Resolution 842, I might 
Say, concerns me particularly because 
even though I am the ranking member 
on the Committee on Education and 
Labor, I have not yet even received a 
notification that any such committee 
has been set up with respect to an in- 
vestigation of the relationship of edu- 
cation to an increase in serious crime. 
I understand that the Committee on 
House Administration has already ap- 
proved a request for $2,500 for the ex- 
penses of that committee. I ask the gen- 
tleman from Maryland whether it is the 
intent to bring up tonight the resolution, 
House Resolution 842, and if so whether 
we could have some explanation in due 
course of that particular resolution. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. With reference to the 
resolution, House Resolution 842, that 
the gentleman asks about, I am in- 
formed that there is an understanding 
in the committee and that resolution is 
not going to be brought up now. It 
might be brought up before the full com- 
mittee next week. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I might say 
to the gentleman that that understand- 
ing did not go so far as to include the 
ranking member of the committee. I 
would repeat,-I have had no notification 
from the cHairman of that committee 
that an investigation has been authorized 
or that such a committee has been set 
up. I might add I was notified late yes- 
terday afternoon by a junior democratic 
member on the committee that such a 
committee has been established. I was 
also notified, and I was somewhat sur- 
prised at this, that the chairman of the 
full committee had already designated 
two Republicans to serve on the subcom- 
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mittee. I would have assumed that the 
chairman of the committee would at 
least have the courtesy to inquire of the 
ranking member as to the availability of 
Republicans to serve on a special com- 
mittee of this kind. I draw attention to 
this because it seems to me to be typical 
of the unnecessary irregularities of the 
way in which our committee is run. I 
might say that comment applies par- 
ticularly to the resolution, House Resolu- 
tion 663. As I understand it, the Com- 
mittee on House Administration is now 
requesting an additional $10,000 in addi- 
tion to the increase in salaries approved 
in the previous resolution. An additional 
$10,000 is now being requested for ex- 
penses already incurred by the ad hoc 
subcommittee which investigated the 
President’s poverty package. I would 
like some information as to the nature of 
the expenditures and the justification 
which may have been made before the 
Committee on House Administration and 
I would also further state that there has 
been no discussion either of the proposal 
to spend this money which has been 
shared by Republicans on the commit- 
tee nor has there been any information 
made available so far as I know to any 
Republican as to the justification which 
has been made before the House Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 

I consider this highly irregular and un- 
necessary. If it is possible for any com- 
mittee to spend money which has not 
been allocated to it and simply send 
around an unpaid bill and have such bills 
honored, I would say I would have been 
glad to have hired some additional staff 
because of these poverty hearings and I 
would have hoped if the request for 
money would have been honored, the 
minority would have been granted some 
additional assistance. 

That assistance was not forthcoming 
and we did not make any additional hir- 
ings which could have been made because 
of the burden that the poverty hearings 
imposed on our side of the staff. I would 
appreciate some information as to just 
how this money is justified. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
ROOSEVELT] to answer the gentleman’s 
inquiry. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
informed by the staff that the legislation 
which has been referred to required an 
unusual amount of staff work in order 
to arrange hearings and to handle the 
heavy correspondence and to assist Mem- 
bers of the House and to do the research 
work in connection with drafting the pro- 
visions of the bill. 

In addition to the regular committee 
staff, it was necessary to employ three 
additional people who have worked on 
this legislation exclusively and they have 
been paid as follows: 

One professional assistant, $2,731.04. 

One legal assistant, $3,669.19. 

One secretary, $3,633.81. 

This makes a total of, $10,034.04. 

The committee, in addition, spent ap- 
proximately $1,000 for other expenses, 
such as telephone, telegraph, and sta- 
tionery. In other words, there was a 
total expense of $11,034.04, of which this 
would reimburse only $10,000. 
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Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to my chairman, 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BURLESON. Is it not fair to say 
that the way this came about was that 
at the first of the year, when we were 
making the first appropriations, we never 
heard poverty mentioned in the sense we 
have been talking about it in the past 
week or so, sosomething new came along. 
Witnesses have been brought in from 
outside the city, and various expenses 
have been incurred, as the gentleman 
from California described. The com- 
mittee operated pretty much as an ad hoc 
committee, borrowed money from the 
parent committee to operate; and I be- 
lieve they made out a fair case that the 
expenditure had not been anticipated 
and that the expenditures are fairly ac- 
curately stated, as to how much was 
drawn from the parent committee. 

Is that a correct statement? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct. Those are the cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Again I say, 
if it is merely a question of a subcommit- 
tee borrowing from a parent committee, 
I do not believe the request for funds 
would have come to the Committee on 
House Administration, because presum- 
ably no committee has funds to lend. 

If it is just a question of borrowing 
money which, in effect, has not been 
earmarked, and relying on a request for 
funds which was not honored until after 
the inquiry was over, it seems to me to 
be very irregular procedure. On the 
same basis the minority might have as- 
sumed that it could hire, and borrow, in 
effect, from the parent committee, and 
then be reimbursed by the Committee on 
House Administration. I would think 
that would be a most unusual procedure. 
I would think it might have been hard to 
justify such a request, had it been made. 

We do not know yet whether the three 
employees hired were hired just for the 
period of 2 or 3 months, or whether they 
are still on the payroll. I assume they 
have already been discharged. 

It does seem to me that all this, basi- 
cally, is housekeeping of the Committee 
on Education and Labor. I would think 
it involved details to be as appropriately 
divulged to the members of the minority 
as divulged to the members of the 
majority. 

I also believe the minority’s legitimate 
additional expenses because of the pov- 
erty hearings might also have been rec- 
ognized, and that if there were funds 
available we might have had our share. 

When we testified on the resolution 
which is now before us, back in April, it 
was suggested that one of the reasons 
$20,000 might not be sufficient was be- 
cause some money might be made avail- 
able to the minority. Since no action 
was taken, I would assume the commit- 
tee’s hands to be tied—whether we talk 
about the parent committee or the ad 
hoc subcommittee—and that they would 
not be in a position to spend money not 
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authorized by the Committee on House 
Administration. 

I repeat, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me 
this is most unwarranted. The prece- 
dent we are establishing here, of having a 
committee come in with past-due bills 
and suggest that they be paid because 
the committee does not have money, is 
not sufficient justification for the proce- 
dure. 

I am not saying the money has not 
been spent. I am not saying that more 
could not have been spent. I am saying 
that if the request for the funds was not 
honored at the time the expense was be- 
ing incurred, or contemplation was given 
to incurring the expense, those additional 
employees should not have been put on 
the payroll. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. May I say again 
that I must emphasize what the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
House Administration said, that the full 
committee did not envision any such ac- 
tivity as was called for under the poverty 
program, and that the chairman of the 
Committee on Education and Labor 
found it necessary to form an ad hoc 
committee to undertake that work, and 
that we then went to the Committee on 
House Administration and asked for a 
reasonable sum, $10,000, in order that 
this very special work might be carried 
out. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I might say 
the gentleman from California misses 
the point entirely. No one argues that 
this expense could have been anticipated 
at the beginning of the year. What they 
are talking about is a resolution which 
was submitted in March with respect to 
expenses which by that time could have 
been anticipated and our funds were de- 
pleted in March. The only problem was 
that the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration took no action with respect to 
that request for additional funds. Yet 
the Committee on Educaion and Labor 
in effect went ahead and spent the money 
anyway. It strikes me that this is un- 
conscionable procedure. I am not say- 
ing the bill should not be paid, because 
that would just be making a bad matter 
worse, but I am pointing out the irregu- 
larity under which our committee oper- 
ates. I am not pointing the finger of 
blame at any one individual. I am just 
saying if we were in charge of that com- 
mittee, we would not be spending money 
unless it were available and we had some 
positive assurance that our request for 
funds was going to be honored. So far 
as I know, there was no such informal 
understanding that something would be 
forthcoming and therefore, the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor could go 
ahead and spend the money and simply 
submit its bill. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 
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Mr. ARENDS. I think this might be 
a good time to ask the gentleman—and 
if he would, he could pass the question 
on to the gentleman from California 
[Mr. RoosEvELT], or some other Member 
who can answer the question—as to how 
large a staff we have on this particular 
committee and how much money has 
been made available for this year for all 
investigating purposes by this commit- 
tee. It seems rather strange. I seem to 
recall it is a rather large amount, and 
out of that I should think they would be 
able to find $10,000. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I can say I assure 
the gentleman it was a lot less than last 
year and previous years and still is a lot 
less. I think I am correct in that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. ARENDS. If the gentleman can- 
not supply the figure now, I wish he 
would supply it for the record, as to the 
number of employees you have and the 
total amount made available to you 
through the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration for investigating purposes. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I will be happy to 
get it from the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration and either they or I will put 
it in the RECORD. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Yes. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I cannot help but won- 
der why the chairman of a committee 
spending money that it does not have is 
not here to explain to the House on a 
bill of this kind why he did what he did 
in this case. I cannot help but wonder 
whether he is in Puerto Rico or where 
he is. Perhaps someone else can ex- 
plain how you can spend money that you 
do not have. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield briefly. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. The statement was 
made that the total bill for this extra 
staff assistance and telephone expense 
was in excess of $11,000, but the request 
here being made is for $10,000. Where is 
that additional $1,000-plus coming 
from? The Committee on Education 
and Labor fund? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. It comes out of the 
full Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I thank the gentle- 
man. I have one other question. It has 
not been stated, I do not believe, as to 
how long these individuals were on the 
payroll and whether they are now off. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. They are off now as 
far as the ad hoc subcommittee they were 
working for is concerned. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. My question is, I 
would like to know the names of these 
three individuals. The legal assistant, 
the professional assistant, and the sec- 
retary. I would like to know how long 
they were working and whether they are 
now off the ad hoc subcommittee and are 
now on the Education and Labor Sub- 
committee. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I do not know that. 
I know they aré not working now on this 
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subcommittee. Their names are Harriet 
Ziskin, Donald Anderson, and Goldie 
Baldwin. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I would like you or 
possibly one of the members of the com- 
mittee—the gentleman from California 
(Mr. ROOSEVELT] perhaps—to answer as 
to whether these individuals were pre- 
vious members of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor staff or are now on 
that staff. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I would have to 
say to the gentleman I do not know, be- 
cause I have nothing to do with the 
running of the full committee. There- 
fore, I do not know whether they re- 
placed somebody else on the full com- 
mittee or not. But we have not asked 
for any additional funds for the full 
committee outside of the recent request 
for the ad hoc committee, and that work 
has completely ended. They are no 
longer on the payroll of the ad hoc 
subcommittee. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, may 
I ask one other question of the gentle- 
man while he is on his feet? Can the 
gentleman tell me whether or not these 
three individuals worked in Washington, 
D.C., or whether their work was in an- 
other portion of this country or in an- 
other country? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I can assure the 
gentleman that all three were in this 
country and in Washington, D.C., and 
right in the House Office Building. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Iyield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I simply 
want to make this statement. I think 
this resolution should be opposed. It 
seems to me to be unconscionable that 
the chairman of a committee would go 
ahead and spend money which had not 
been authorized. It was perfectly 
proper, of course, to set up a subcommit- 
tee for this purpose, but they should 
have gone to the House Administration 
Committee, as I understand the proce- 
dure, and get authorization to spend this 
money. Furthermore it seems to me that 
there should have been consultation with 
the Republican Members on the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. We 
might have needed some extra staff, too. 
I, for one, hope that there will be a roll- 
call on this. I would vote against it, and 
perhaps in the future, if we do vote 
against it, we will get a little more coop- 
eration so far as the housekeeping on our 
particular committee is concerned. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMER. Do I understand that 
of this sum, $10,000, that is being re- 
quested here out of the $11,000 that was 
actually spent, none of that money nor 
the personnel involved were made avail- 
able to the minority for its purposes in 
this legislation? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I do not know about 
that, but I want to say this, Mr. Speaker. 
I thought it would only be fair to make 
sure that the minority does have repre- 
sentation. Ido not control this and I do 
not intend to control it. It is up to the 
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chairman of the full committee. And 
any time he makes funds available to the 
minority he is going far beyond what the 
gentleman’s side did when they were in 


the majority. 
Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 


Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMER. Perhaps someone from 
the Education and Labor Committee can 
answer that question, as to whether any 
of the funds or personnel were made 
available to the minority? Of course, if 
not, this is another example of what is 
wrong with the whole system, because in 
this fashion the majority are completely 
ignoring the needs of the minority. 

Mr. FRIEDEL, I would like to ask the 
ranking member from the Committee on 
Education and Labor how much money 
they got out of the last appropriation 
bill for the minority. 

Mr. CRAMER. I would be delighted 
to have an answer to the question, how 
much of this $10,000 and the personnel 
involved were made available to the 
minority; and then ask the question, 
Was a request for additional personnel 
granted? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. We tried to be fair and 
decent with the gentleman. The chair- 
man of the full committee gave a very 
good sum of money to the minority. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I might say 
that no one is questioning the fairness 
of the gentleman from Maryland. I 
might say also that one of the reasons 
the original request for additional money 
ran into some trouble, as I understand, 
was because the chairman of the full 
committee went over to request this 
money without notifying the minority of 
the request or that his appearance was 
expected on the particular day. It was 
for that reason, as I understand, in an 
effort to be fair, that the gentleman from 
Maryland gave me the opportunity to 
appear and as I recall—and correct me 
if I am wrong—one of the reasons wny 
no action was taken on this request for 
funds by the House Administration Com- 
mittee was because of the feeling that 
the minority should get some of the 
money, if money were to be made avail- 
able, and that perhaps $20,000 might not 
be enough if something were to be given 
to the minority. Am I correct in my un- 
derstanding of what actually happened? 

Mr, FRIEDEL. As I understand, the 
original request was for $20,000 of which 
$5,000 was to be used for the minority. 
The minority said it was not enough. 
They said they would be willing to make 
it 827,500 if they could get $7,500. 

Mr. Speaker, our committee did not go 
that far. Now, instead of having 
$27,500, all we are appropriating today 
is $10,000. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
wil the gentleman yield further? 

Mr, FRIEDEL, I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
again, it is perhaps easy enough to blame 
the minority for the situation which has 
arisen, However, I would just like to 
say that it seems to me no matter how 
we slice it, there is not any excuse for 
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the chairman of the committee to au- 
thorize the expenditure of money which 
he does not have. If he took it from 
committee funds and it was available, he 
should not expect, nor should it be pos- 
sible, to have that money to be reim- 
bursed. Yet, by this recommendation, 
the Committee on House Administration 
is countenancing what I would think 
would be an unconscionable act of going 
ahead and spending the funds which the 
committee does not have, or utilizing 
funds which it will need later in the 
year for other purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, in either event it seems 
to me they would have to live with the 
result, 

Mr. Speaker, there has been substantial 
money made available to that committee, 
and because of the expenses on this par- 
ticular matter to which I referred earlier, 
there were perhaps heavier expenses 
than they expected. But they should 
not spend before they get the initial 
funds from the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, which is my basic point. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe the gen- 
tleman from Maryland has explained or 
justified in any way what the House 
Committee on Education and Labor has 
done and is in effect getting away with 
in this resolution. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. The gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. FRIEDEL] is not trying to jus- 
tify anything here. 

A few moments ago we voted for each 
of us in the House a sum in excess of 
this amount. 

Mr. Speaker, if we do not approve this 
amount for this subcommittee, I am con- 
fident that before the end of the year, or 
before we begin the next session, we will 
have to make up some supplement for 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 
which is short of funds anyway. 

Mr. Speaker, other committee chair- 
men do apparently keep their books bet- 
ter than the chairman of this committee. 
However, we cannot blame the subcom- 
mittee for that and we cannot blame the 
members for it. We cannot blame the 
Committee on House Administration, 
particularly the subcommittee, at this 
point because they have come here in an 
effort to try to make this restitution of 
the funds to the whole committee. They 
need it. 

Mr. Speaker, this should not have oc- 
curred. Now it has occurred and there 
is no way of getting these bills paid other- 
wise. We had just as well go ahead and 
approve it and try to prevent the possi- 
bility of this happening again in the 
future. 

Mr. Speaker, insofar as I am con- 
cerned and insofar as the other Members 
on this side of the aisle are concerned, 
it should be guaranteed. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana, 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
feel that what the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. KYL] has had to say is correct in 
this instance. 
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The Committee on House Administra- 
tion, in an effort to control the expendi- 
tures of the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, because of some valid criticisms, 
did at the outset of the 88th Congress 
make an appropriation to the full Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor and to 
the individual subcommittees, in a direct 
effort to control these expenditures. 
Perhaps this was wrong but Congress 
concurred. 

We followed that policy with the be- 
ginning of the second session of this 
Congress. There was, however, the crea- 
tion of an ad hoc subcommittee. They 
asked immediately for money. We did 
not give this money to them at the time 
because of disagreement. They have 
operated on money borrowed from the 
field committee and they have expended 
this money. The committee has been 
disbanded. It does to me represent an 
obligation. To be sure it is against the 
grain. To be sure, the committee has 
erred in its past bookkeeping. The 
chairman of the full committee is to be 
criticized. However, there is nothing else 
for us to do, but to shoulder our obliga- 
tions and sleep in the bed we have made 
for ourselves, and I do not mean with the 
chairman, and pay this obligation as 
much as I hate to. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. 
Mitts]. The question is on the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
@ quorum is not present and object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair has not put the question on the 
resolution yet. 

The question is on the resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that the 
“ayes” appeared to have it. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 115, nays 156, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 159, as follows: 


[Roll No. 229] 
YEAS—115 

Addabbo Everett King, Calif. 
Albert Fascell Libonati 

Feighan Long, La 
Aspinall Plood Long, Md 

McDowell 
Blatnik Friedel McFall 
Boggs Gallagher Madden 
Boland G Mahon 
Brooks Gibbons Miller, Calif. 
Burke Gilbert 
Burkhalter Gonzalez Minish 
Burleson Grabowski Moorhead 
g aa — organ 
5 ree: y 

Droa Green one Murphy, Tl 
Cheit Hagen, Calif. Murray 
Cohelan Hansen Natcher 
Corman O'Hara, Ill 
Daniels Hawkins O'Hara, Mich 
Davis, Ga. Hechler O'Konski 
Davis, Tenn. Holifeld Olsen, Mont. 

Johnson, Calif. O'Neill 
Donohue Karste: Patman 
Edwards Kastenmeier Patten 
Elliott Kilgore Pepper 


Rosenthal Trimble 
Rostenkowski Udall 


Roybal Ullman 
Ryan, N.Y. Van Deerlin 
St Germain Vanik 

St. Onge Waggonner 
Secrest Watts 
Sickles White 

Sisk Willis 
Skubitz Wilson, 
Slack Charles H. 


Smith, Iowa Young 
Stubblefield Zablocki 
Thompson, Tex. 


NAYS—156 
Ellsworth Milliken 
Findley Minshall 
Fisher Moore 
Ford Morse 
Fountain Morton 


Frelinghuysen Mosher 
Fulton, Pa. Nelsen 


Gathings Norblad 
Goodell Osmers 
Goodlin; Ostertag 
Grant Pelly 

Griffin Pillion 
Gross Poff 

Grover Quie 

Gubser Randall 
Gurney Reid, Il. 
Hall Reifel 
Halpern Rhodes, Ariz. 
Harris Rich 
Harrison Rivers, S.C. 
Harsha Roberts, Ala. 
Harvey, Ind. Robison 
Herlong Rogers, Fla. 
Hosmer Rogers, Tex. 


Ichord Saylor 
Jarman Schadeberg 
Jensen Schenck 
Johansen Schneebeli 
Johnson,Pa. Schweiker 
Jonas Schwengel 
Keith Short 
Kilburn Shriver 
King, N.Y Siler 
K el Snyder 
Kyl Springer 
Laird Stafford 
Langen Talcott 
La Taylor 
Lennon Teague, Calif 
Lindsay Thomson, Wis. 
Lipscomb Tuc 
McDade Tupper 
McIntire Utt 
McMillan Van Pelt 
MacGregor Wallhauser 
Weaver 
Martin, Calif. Wharton 
Matthews Whitener 
Widnall 
Meader Wilson, Ind 
Michel Younger 


Denton Henderson 
Diggs Hoeven 
Dingell Hoffman 
Holland 
Duncan Horan 
Edmondson Horton 
Evins Hull 
Fallon Jennings 
Farbstein Joelson 
Finnegan Johnson, Wis 
Fino Jones, Ala 
Flynt Jones, Mo. 
Foreman Ki 
Forrester Kee 
Fraser Kelly 
Fulton, Tenn. Keogh 
Fuqua Kirwan 
Garmatz Kluczynski 
Knox 
Gill Kornegay 
Glenn Lan 
Griffiths Lankford 
Hagan, Ga. Leggett 
Haley Lesinski 
Halleck Lloyd 
McClory 
McCulloch 
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Martin, Mass. Reid, N.Y. Sullivan 
Martin, Nebr. Reuss Taft 
Mathias Riehlman Teague, Tex 
Matsunaga Roberts, Tex. Thomas 
Miller, N.Y. 0 Thompson, La 
Monagan Roush Thompson, N.J. 
Montoya Ryan, Mich. To 
Morris St. George Tollefson 
Morrison Scott ten 
Multer Selden Vinson 
Murphy, N.Y. Sheppard Watson 

Shipley Weltner 
Nix Sibal Westland 
O'Brien, N.Y. Sikes Whalley 
Olson, Minn Smith, Calif. Whitten 
Passman Smith, Va. Wickersham 
Pilcher Staebler Wiliams 
Pirnie Staggers Wilson, Bob 
Powell Steed 
Pucinski Stephens Wright 
Quillen Stinson Wydler 
Rains Stratton Wyman 


So the resolution was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. Hays for, with Mr. Kornegay against. 

Mr. Holland for, with Mr. Pirnie against. 

Mr. Johnson of Wisconsin for, with Mr. 
Battin against. 

Mrs. Kelly for, with Mr. McCulloch against. 

Mr, Leggett for, with Mr. McLoskey against. 

Mr. Matsunaga for, with Mr. Riehlman 
against. 

Mr. Montoya for, with Mr. Broyhill of North 
Carolina against, 

Mr. Morris for, with Mr. Stinson against. 

Mr. Multer for, with Mr. Wydler against. 

Mr. Diggs for, with Mr. Dague against. 

Mr. Murphy of New York for, with Mr. 
Quillen against. 

Mr. Nix for, with Mr. Mathias against. 

Mr. O’Brien of New York for, with Mr. 
Corbett against. 

Mr. Olson of Minnesota for, with Mr. Tol- 
lefson against. 

Mr. Pucinski for, with Mr. Wyman against. 

Mr. Reuss for, with Mr. Taft against. 

Mr. Roush for, with Mr. Whalley against. 

Mr. Pesca! for, with Mr. Broomfield 

Mr. Sheppard for, with Mr. Broyhill of Vir- 
ginia against, 

Mr. Staebler for, with Mr. Flynt against. 

Mr. Toll for, with Mr. Selden against. 

Mr. Duncan for, with Mr, Stephens against. 

Mr. Fraser for, with Mr. Fuqua against. 

Mrs. Kee for, with Mr. Burton of Utah 


Mr. Karth for, with Mr, Mailliard against. 

Mr. Keogh for, with Mr. Smith of Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr. Celler for, with Mr. Reid of New York 


against. 

Mr. Barrett for, with Mr. Martin of Ne- 
braska against. 

Mr. Kirwan for, with Mr. Barry against, 

Mr. Fallon for, with Mr. Williams z 

Mr. Garmatz for, with Mr. Winstead 
against. 

Mr. Hanna for, with Mr. Knox against. 

Mr. Brown of California for, with Mr. Ho- 
ran against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Cunningham 
against. 

Mr. Lesinski for, with Mr. Foreman 
against. 

Mr. Dingell for, with Mr. Glenn against. 

Mr. Ryan of Michigan for, with Mr. Ab- 
bitt against. 

Mr. Nedzi for, with Mr. Sibal i 

Mr. Powell for, with Mrs. Frances P. Bol- 
ton against. 

Mr. Denton for, with Mr. Alger against. 

Mr. Dent for, with Mr. against. 

Mr. Daddario for, with Mr. McClory against, 

Mr. Monagan for, with Mr. 
against, 

Mr. Macdonald for, with Mr. Haley against. 

Mr. Kluczynski for, with Mr, Hagan of 
Georgia against. 

Mr. Brademas for, with Mr. Hardy against. 

Mr. Joelson for, with Mr. Henderson 
against, 
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Mr. Rodino for, with Mr. Adair against. 
Mr. Thompson of New Jersey for, with Mr. 
Roberts of Texas against. 
Mrs, Sullivan for, with Mr. Pilcher against. 
Mr. Stratton for, with Mr. Whitten against. 
Mr. Cameron for, with Mr. Forrester 
against. 
Mr, Clark for, with Mr. Watson against. 
Mr. Dawson for, with Mr. Hoeven against. 
Mr. Dulski for, with Mr. Horton against. 
Mr. Farbstein for, with Mr. Cahill against. 
Mr. Finnegan for, with Mr. Auchincloss 
against. 
Mrs. Griffiths for, with Mr. Bob Wilson 
against. 
Mr. Gill for, with Mr. Westland against. 
Mr. Healey for, with Mrs. St. George against. 


Messrs. FULTON of Pennsylvania, 
HARSHA, and HALL changed their 
votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. KYL changed his vote from pres- 
ent” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1965 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in or- 
der to consider the supplemental appro- 
priation bill for 1965 on Wednesday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Mitts). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
reserve all points of order. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


REGULATION OF SECURITIES IN 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 9419) to 
provide for the regulation of the busi- 
ness of selling securities in the District 
of Columbia and for the licensing of per- 
sons engaged therein, and for other pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 7, after “issuer” insert “or any 
of its subsidiaries”. 

Page 6, line 23, after “issuer” insert “or any 
of its subsidiaries”. 

Page 9, lines 20, 21, and 22, strike out “any 
contract issued by an insurance company 
pursuant to section 41 of chapter III of the 
Life Insurance Act (D.C. Code, sec. 35-541) ;”. 

Page 10, line 6, after “period” insert “or 
any contract issued by an insurance company 
pursuant to section 41 of chapter III of the 
Life Insurance Act, as added by Public Law 
86-520 (D.C. Code, sec 35-541)”. 

Page 37, lines 14 and 15, strike out “1070 of 
the Act of March 8, 1901 (D.C. Code, sec. 14 
401.”, and insert “14-501 of the District of 
Columbia Code.” 

Page 38, strike out all after line 11 over to 
and including line 2 on page 39 and insert: 

“Sec. 17. Section 11-742 (a) of the District 
of Columbia Code is amended (1) by striking 
out ‘and’ at the end of paragraph (8); (2) 
by striking out the period at the end of para- 
graph (9) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon and the world ‘and’; and (3) by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“*(10) final orders of the Public Service 
Commission of the District of Columbia un- 
der the provisions of the District of Colum- 
bia Securities Act.“ 
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Page 39, line 11, after “Columbia.” insert: 
“In no case shall more than three members 
of the Advisory Committee be members of 
the same political party.”. 

Page 41, strike out all after line 12 over to 
and including line 4 on page 42. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Mutts). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from South Carolina? 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if the 
chairman could tell me the significance 
of the Senate amendments? 

Mr. McMILLAN. The Senate has 
stricken from the bill the item pertain- 
ing to variable annuities. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEITH. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say that this 
was a matter of some discussion. This 
bill in the House was my bill. It went 
over to the other body and I believe it 
has some other name over there, but 
that is all right with me. I just want 
to explain what took place. 

The Senate, in its wisdom, saw fit to 
take out the item with reference to vari- 
able annuities. There have been some 
who asked me about this. I had said to 
everyone who talked to me about it 
that I would introduce such a bill in 
January, that we would have thorough 
hearings on it and try to come to some 
resolution. 

This was an important bill, regulating 
the entire securities business of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. We have had some 
very unfortunate experiences here, be- 
cause this is one of the few jurisdictions 
that does not have the blue-sky law. 
Unless we do enact such legislation these 
people will continue to operate in the 
District of Columbia and it is of major 
importance in this field. 

I want to assure my distinguished col- 
league from Massachusetts that I am 
familiar with his thinking on the subject 
of variable annuities. In my bill I as- 
sumed his position which was contained 
in the bill which went over to the Senate. 
But as we could not get the Senate to 
agree on it, they took that provision out. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, what con- 
cerned me is that the Supreme Court 
has decreed that variable annuities are 
in effect securities. The SEC in their 
testimony before the District of Colum- 
bia Committee did feel that they should 
come within the scope of this legislation. 
I should hope that there was some way 
by which we could be certain or at least 
be assured of a reasonable opportunity 
to make certain, that these variable an- 
nuities which are securities and are with- 
in the scope of the legislation similar to 
that which we are about to enact today 
will be included in some legislation that 
we can pass. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield to me, I would like 
to assure the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts that I shall support an amendment 
or a bill beginning sometime next year 
to see that variable annuities are in- 
cluded. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, may I ask 
the gentleman if he has any indication 
that there might be some sentiment on 
the other side that would enable us to 
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uphold the House position which we 
adopted when this legislation first passed 
the House? 

Mr. McMILLAN. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield to me, I think the 
distinguished junior Senator from Vir- 
ginia, Senator ROBERTSON, is in favor 
of this. This does come to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency in the 
other body, as I understand it, and he 
has assumed the same position as that 
of the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts and myself with reference 
to this matter. I think it is a matter 
that would receive favorable considera- 
tion on the other side of the Capitol. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman very much and I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

Mr. McMILLAN Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to make the statement to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] that 
the bill does continue to keep his name. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I appreciate that. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to regulate the busi- 
ness of selling securities and to license 
persons engaged in the business. The 
Senate amendments primarily are tech- 
nical changes. The principal difference 
between House and Senate bills is that 
the Senate amendments continue the ju- 
risdiction of the Superintendent of In- 
surance over variable annuity insurance 
policies as is the case at the present time. 

Companies issuing such policies and 
the representatives who are selling such 
policies to the public are presently con- 
trolled and licensed by the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TO REMOVE CERTAIN RESIDENCE 
RESTRICTIONS UPON OFFICERS 
AND MEMBERS OF THE METRO- 
POLITAN POLICE FORCE AND THE 
FIRE DEPARTMENT OF THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 10683) to 
amend the act of July 25, 1956, to remove 
certain residence restrictions upon offi- 
cers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police force and the Fire Department of 
the District of Columbia, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: “That subsection (b) of the first 
section of the Act entitled ‘An Act to author- 
ize the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to prescribe the area within which 
officers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police force and Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia may reside’, approved 
July 25, 1956 (D.C. Code, §4-132a), is 
amended by striking ‘twenty’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘twenty-five’.” 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to amend existing 
law relating to the permissible distance 
of residence from the Capitol building 
for members of the Metropolitan Police 
Department and Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia. 

The bill as passed by the House re- 
moved all restrictions as to the place of 
residence of the Police and Fire Depart- 
ment employees. 

The Senate amended the House bill by 
placing the distance permitted at 25 miles 
from the Capitol, at the discretion of the 
Commissioners. 

The acceptance of the Senate amend- 
ment would have the effect of increasing 
the maximum distance from the Capitol 
for residence of Police and Fire Depart- 
ment personnel from 20 to 25 miles, at 
the discretion of the Commissioners. 


TO AMEND THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA UNEMPLOYMENT COM- 
PENSATION ACT, AS AMENDED 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 6353) to 
amend the District of Columbia Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act, as amended, 
with a Senate amendment thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “Columbia” and 
insert: “Columbia, or the United States Ac- 
counting Office”. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LEGISLATION PROGRAM FOR THE 
WEEK OF AUGUST 17, 1964 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time in order to request 
of the majority leader if he will kindly 
advise the Members of the House as to 
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the program for next week, beginning 
Monday. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, Monday 
is Consent Calendar day. 

There are 28 bills listed under suspen- 
sion of the rules for Monday. 

I shall not read all of these bills, un- 
less some Member wants me to do so, but 
ask unanimous consent that a list of the 
bills be inserted in the Record at this 
point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

The bills scheduled for consideration 
under suspension of the rules are as 
follows: 

1. H.R. 6242, Farm Labor Contractor Reg- 
istration Act of 1963. 

2. H. R. 9000, Federal Coal Mine Safety Act 
amendments. 

3. H.R. 12253, Tariff Schedules Technical 
Amendments Act of 1964. 

4. H.R. 2874, Tariff treatment of certain 
electron microscopes. 

5. H.R. 2337, lower Teton division, Teton 
Basin Federal reclamation project, Idaho. 

6. H.R. 3279, Dixie project, Utah. 

7. H. R. 7073, increase Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration loan fund limitation. 

8. H.R. 12293, extension and amendment of 
Public Law 480. 

9. S. 1363, increasing participation by 
counties in revenues from the National Wild- 
life Refuge System. 

10. Senate Joint Resolution 49, authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to carry out a 
continuing program to reduce nonbeneficial 
consumptive use of water in the Pecos River 
Basin, in New Mexico and Texas. 

11. S. 3075, amending the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 to provide for private ownership 
of special nuclear materials. 

12. S. 2701, providing for an investigation 
and study to determine a site for the con- 
struction of a sea level canal connecting the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

13. H.R. 11332, disability and death bene- 
fits for reservists. 

14. H.R. 11461, naming of Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals. 

15. H.R. 4487, to prevent or minimize in- 
jury to fish and wildlife from the use of in- 
secticides, herbicides, fungicides, and other 
pesticides. 

16. House Concurrent Resolution 343, ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the enforcement of the provisions 
of article 19 of the United Nations Charter. 

17. S. 277, expansion of Federal crop insur- 
ance coverage. 

18. H. R. 12267, to provide for notice of 
change in control of management in insured 
banks. 

19. S. 49, Alaska Centennial Commission. 

20. S. 2995, extending time for commit- 
ment of vessel construction reserve funds. 

21. H.R. 8546, loans to students of optom- 


etry. 

22. H.R. 12033, food additives—transitional 
provisions, 

23. H.R. 12362, Railroad Retirement Act 
amendment. 

24. S.2220, doctors and dentists serving 
in areas of critical shortage. 

25. H.R. 4994, labeling of imported woven 
labels. 

26. H.R. 1712, amend Crooked River Federal 
Reclamation Project Act to provide for irriga- 
tion of additional lands. 

27. H.R. 5118, Whitestone Coulee unit of 
Okanogan-Similkaneen division, Chief Jo- 
seph Dam project, Washington. 
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28. H.R. 2392, authorizing the Secretary 
of Interior to initiate a program for the con- 
servation, development, and enhancement of 
the Nation’s anadromous fish. 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, for Tues- 
day and the balance of the week the pro- 
gram is as follows: 

Tuesday is the call of the Private Cal- 
endar. 

Also for consideration for Tuesday and 
the balance of the week are the follow- 
ing bills: 

H.R. 9586, National Arts and Cultural 
Development Act of 1964. 

The Supplemental Appropriation bill, 
1965, is to be brought up Wednesday or 
later, depending on when it is eligible. 

S. 1686, annuities to widows of Su- 
preme Court Justices. 

H.R. 3869, technical agriculture assist- 
ance to Guam. 

H.R. 11893, retain “1964” on coins tem- 
porarily. 

H.R. 7107, Fire Island National Sea- 
shore. 

House Resolution 809, travel authority 
for Judiciary Committee. 

S. 254, Supreme Court parking lot. 

This announcement, Mr. Speaker, of 
course is made subject to the usual res- 
ervation that any further program may 
be announced later and that conference 
reports may be brought up at any time. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, Members. will 
understand that there may be conference 
reports next week at any time and that 
there will probably be additions to the 
program. 

Mr. ARENDS. Would the gentleman 
from Oklahoma care to look into his 
crystal ball for a moment with respect to 
next week and the possibility, even the 
possibility, of finishing our work next 
week? That might be a rather hard 
question to answer. 

Mr. ALBERT. Well, I cannot think of 
anything better than the old line, “Hope 
springs eternal in the human breast.” 

That is as far as I can go. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. BONNER. The list of bills that 
is scheduled under suspensions on Mon- 
day next, if they are not to be brought 
up next Monday because of the lack of 
sufficient time in which to consider them, 
when will they be later considered? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman from Illinois will yield further, 
the only thing we can do is if we do not 
finish the list of suspensions on Monday 
would be to bring them up under other 
methods or obtain unanimous consent 
to bring them up under a suspension of 
the rules or at a later suspension day, 
or under a resolution. 

Mr. BONNER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, does the gentleman intend 
to ask unanimous consent that the House 
meet early on Monday next in order that 
these bills may be considered? 

Mr. ALBERT. I had not intended to 
do so. However, a number of these bills, 
perhaps, may be expeditiously handled. 
I believe some of them might possibly 
be passed on the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. ARENDS, That is right; some of 
them might be passed on the Consent 
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Calendar, which will help expedite the 
matter. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, would 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I would like to say to 
the distinguished majority leader that a 
rough calculation indicates 19 hours for 
the consideration of bills under a sus- 
pension of the rules. If this is the case, 
I believe probably the Members had bet- 
i arrange to stay here on Monday night 
next. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I believe, 
probably, the gentleman’s observation is 
well taken. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER TO MONDAY 
NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


GOVERNMENT COMPETITION IN 
SALES OF SURPLUS MACHIN- 
ERY 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, Metal Work- 
ing News dated August 3, 1964, carried 
an article stating that Government sur- 
plus machinery agencies are being or- 
dered to use salesmen to drum up attend- 
ance at sales and auctions of machine 
tools and other equipment. Some Gov- 
ernment agencies are using civilian sales- 
men to make regular calls on machinery- 
using firms, advising them to attend the 
sales and auctions of surplus machinery. 
The article points out that all bids are 
advertised in a catalog but if the agency 
feels certain machines would be suitable 
for a specific firm, the salesmen visit the 
company and ask that the company’s 
representative attend the sale. The 
business of buying and selling used 
machinery and tools is a large industry 
which employs many thousands of people 
and it is a recognized industry of the 
well-known trade organization, the 
MDNA. Apparently now the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is officially hurting the used 
machinery business by sending salesmen 
around to take the business of estab- 
lished companies away. How can indus- 
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tries and firms reasonably be expected to 
pay taxes which are used by the Govern- 
ment to finance a competitive organiza- 
tion so that in effect the taxpayers’ own 
money is being used literally to “cut their 
throats.” I trust that the administra- 
tion immediately takes note of this prac- 
tice which I have mentioned, investigates 
and does something about it before an- 
other industry in our country is elimi- 
nated from the business world and our 
national economy. 


ARE MISSILES STILL IN CUBA? 
PART II 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. CRAMER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, both the 
AP and the UPI carried news stories yes- 
terday of the reported sightings of mis- 
siles in Cuba, which I discussed in the 
Recorp yesterday. This report took on 
the added significance in light of the re- 
port of the Stennis Preparedness Sub- 
committee of May 9, 1963, which ex- 
pressed alarm over recurring reports of 
remaining missiles in Cuba and which 
stated as a finding of the committee that 
the only way to disprove these reports 
was with onsite inspections. 

There are apparently those among us 
who find comfort in believing that these 
reports should be placed in the category 
of “false rumors.” After carefully study- 
ing these reports, however, I find no such 
comfort. On the contrary, the alarm ex- 
pressed by the Stennis committee is well 
founded. 

As I mentioned on the floor yesterday, 
the Citizens Committee for a Free Cuba 
made these latest revelations public. 
Naturally, the authenticity and reliabil- 
ity of the Citizens Committee for a Free 
Cuba takes on great importance so that 
we can evaluate their reports in proper 
perspective. 

I have been in close contact with the 
Citizens Committee for a Free Cuba since 
its formation and have always found 
their information to be carefully screened 
before being released to the public. The 
latest report to which the committee re- 
fers came as a result of 12 explosions on 
March 20, 1964, in Pinar del Rio Province. 
The explosions followed a fire which 
broke out at the La Guatana military 
base located in that Province, according 
to the committee’s report. This evident- 
ly necessitated removing a score of mis- 
siles to a Russian base located a short 
distance from the Provincial capital of 
Pinar del Rio. Only partially covered 
with tarpaulins, the missiles were visible 
to onlookers who were quickly dispersed 
by Cuban militia. 

An example of the painstaking effort 
the Citizens Committee for a Free Cuba 
took in assessing this report is indicated 
by the fact that, before releasing this in- 
formation, they checked this report for 
1% months before making it public. 
Naturally, they have underground 
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sources in Cuba and on the basis of the 
past accuracy of certain members of the 
underground, they can assess these facts. 

I have been informed by the commit- 
tee that the underground reports used 
by them are the same as those which 
revealed on August 7, 1962, the missiles 
in Cuba at that time. At that time, the 
administration took these reports with a 
“grain of salt.” 

As we all well know, their reports 
turned out to be accurate—witness the 
1962 Cuban crisis. 

Likewise, over the past year, this com- 
mittee reported the introduction of sur- 
face-to-air missiles in Cuba which has 
since proven accurate. 

This committee also revealed details 
of the Cuban plan to subvert Venezuela 
with the introduction of arms and muni- 
eee: This was also proven to be accu- 
rate. 

Mr. Speaker, the record of careful 
analysis and credibility of this organiza- 
tion made up of responsible—and con- 
cerned—people has been established. 

This latest report by this organization 
is by no means isolated, but is the latest 
in a series of continuing reports they 
have been making of the missile poten- 
tial in Cuba. 

In view of past performance of this 
organization, the Russians, and the ad- 
ministration, I can come to only one log- 
ical conclusion. The presumption in 
my mind is that missiles can still be in 
Cuba. It can be rebutted only by con- 
clusive proof to the contrary, such as 
can be procured for instance by onsite 
inspections and I renew my request that 
the United States take the leadership in 
urging the OAS to make such onsite in- 
spections possible. 

I also feel that as all nations con- 
cerned are members of the United Na- 
tions, an effort should be made through 
that organization as well. Such an ac- 
complishment would go a long way in 
quelling the legitimate criticism directed 
toward that organization. After all, all 
we are after is a fulfillment of the prom- 
ises of onsite inspection made to this 
Government by the Soviet Union at the 
time of the missile crisis. 

In view of these reports, onsite in- 
spection is not only reasonable but it, or 
some equally reliable source of informa- 
tion, is essential. 

At this point I am including, in the 
Recorp, the article from the August 10, 
1964, issue of the Free Cuba News which 
discusses the recent reports of missile 
sightings in Cuba: 

INTERMEDIATE-RANGE MISSILES IN CUBA, 

STATES INTELLIGENCE REPORT 

Missiles, ranging in length from 40 to 120 
feet, are located at the La Guatana military 
base in Pinar del Rio Province. This is the 
judgment of an intelligence report received 
from the underground resistance in Cuba. 
The exact number of missiles in La Guatana 
is not precisely known, but the Cuban Stu- 
dent Directorate (DRE) claims that 85 of 
these missiles were installed at the base in 
late 1961 and early 1962. Only 55 were re- 
moved at the time of the missile crisis of 
1962, according to the DRE report. 

Other sources add to the missile picture 
in Cuba. They state that more missiles were 
introduced into the island last June, and 
that they are now installed underground in 
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the Yumuri Valley of Matanzas Province, ap- 
proximately 100 miles east of Havana. 

According to the detailed four-page re- 
port submitted to Free Cuba News by the 
DRE, conclusive evidence of the presence of 
IRBMͤ's came to light in a spectacular man- 
ner the 20th of March of this year. DRE in- 
telligence sources in Cuba have been check- 
ing out the details since that time, and only 
recently arrived at the judgment that 
IRBM’s are in fact still in Cuba. Here is the 
gist of the report: 

At exactly 9:10 p.m. on March 20 of this 
year, a fire broke out at La Guatana Base. 
It was followed an hour later by a series of 
12 giant explosions which sent debris flying 
to a height of 3,000 feet, covering an area of 
several miles. The fireworks themselves were 
visible for 15 miles, creating a state of panic 
throughout the Province. 

The balance of the night, and the day 
following, great Russian truck-trailers moved 
a score of missiles from La Guatana to a 
Russian base located at the Granja Escuela 
Ludovico S. Noda, a short distance from the 
Provincial capital of Pinar del Rio. Only 
partially covered with tarpaulins, the mis- 
siles were visible to onlookers who were 
quickly dispersed by Cuban militia. 

The report also puts the number of Rus- 
sian soldiers at the La Guatana Base alone 
at slightly more than 1,500. The Soviets 
had 2,500 soldiers at La Guatana during the 
missile crisis, according to the DRE report. 

One hundred of the Soviets were badly 
burned by the blaze on March 20, and were 
evacuated to the Asilo de Ancianos hospital, 
a hospital devoted exclusively to the care of 
the Soviets, and to selected militia and their 
families. 

Other sources, among them the former 
proprietor of a finca (farm) located next to 
La Guatana, provided more information. Sr. 
Cuco Vinas stated that, according to his 
sources, the tremendous explosions were 
caused by leakage of liquid oxygen, the pro- 
pellant used for missiles. The “pay-loads” 
for the missiles are, according to Sr. Cuco 
Vinas, stored in another base, known as the 
finca Cafetal. 

The importance attached to the explosions 
at the missile base is attested by the fact 
that both Fidel Castro and the Russian Am- 
bassador to Havana rushed to the scene of 
the catastrophe at 11 p.m. Castro tried to 
take charge, but was rebuffed by Soviet offi- 
cers. 

The following day, heavy-duty cranes were 
dispatched to nearby fincas where they re- 
moved parts of missiles and missile equip- 
ment which had been hurled there by the 
force of the explosions. The cranes were ac- 
companied by Russian officers and several 
companies of Cuban militia whose com- 
manders warned the peasants to say nothing 
about the missiles upon pain of death. 

Dr. Luis Fernandez Mendiola, a recent es- 
capee from Matanzas Frovince, states that 
IRBM’s continue to come into Cuba. The 
end of the first week of June, said Dr. Mendi- 
ola, a convoy of Russian truck trailers bear- 
ing missiles passed his clinic in the city of 
Matanzas. He spoke of the convoy and the 
extraordinary security precautions surround- 
ing its movement in the following words: 

“The convoy passed through the city in 
complete darkness. The authorities cut off 
all electric current in the city until the con- 
voy was gone. This is exactly the type of 
security precaution Castro and the Soviets 
took in the summer and fall of 1962 when 
missiles were sent into Cuba.” 

Because of the great length of the mis- 
siles, the convoy was forced to traverse the 
wide thoroughfares of the city. Their diam- 
eter was estimated at between 6 and 8 feet 
by eyewitnesses. Said Dr. Mendiola: 

“Police cars were placed at all the entrances 
to the main thoroughfares, and dispersed 
traffic and the curious onlookers who were 
attracted to the scene by the cutoff of elec- 
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tricity and the noise made by the convoy. I 
could easily tell that the cargoes were mis- 
siles, since the convoy passed directly in 
front of my clinic. The trucks came down 
the Via Blanca highway from the direction 
of Havana and went to the Yumuri Valley, 
near the city of Matanzas. The Russians 
have been working hard at excavations in 
that area, and the entrance roads to the 
valley are sealed off to all but military traffic,” 

Russian construction continues in Pinar 
del Rio Province, as well. Refugees from the 
area of La Guatana say that the base has 
been rebuilt, and another constructed at a 
nearby finca called El Inciso. The DRE re- 
port supplies more details to the eyewitness 
testimony. The two bases, states the DRE, 
are now “hardened” in extensive concrete 
abutments. 


Iam also including in the Recorp some 
of the pertinent material in the Interim 
Report of the Preparedness Investigating 
Subcommittee known as the Stennis 
Subcommittee of the Armed Services 
Committee of the U.S. Senate, filed 
May 9, 1963, which certainly lends 
strong support to my position on this 
matter, and to the fact that it is quite 
possible that missiles still remain in 
Cuba and that on-site inspections are 
the only way of gaining “full and abso- 
lute assurance on the question.” 


INTERIM REPORT ON CUBAN MILITARY BUILDUP 
(EXCERPTS FROM STENNIS SUBCOMMITTEE 
Report, May 9, 1963) 


II. SUMMARY OF MAJOR FINDINGS 
* . * * * 


3. While a reasonably competent job was 
done in acquiring and collecting intelligence 
information and data, in retrospect it ap- 
pears that several substantial errors were 
made by the intelligence agencies in the 
evaluation of the information and data 
which was accumulated. 

4. Faulty evaluation and the predisposi- 
tion of the intelligence community to the 
philosophical conviction that it would be in- 
compatible with Soviet policy to introduce 
strategic missiles into Cuba resulted in in- 
telligence judgments and evaluations which 
later proved to be erroneous. Among these 
were: 

* + + * . 


(c) It was not until the photographic evi- 
dence was obtained on October 14 that the 
intelligence community concluded that stra- 
tegic missiles had been introduced into Cuba. 
In reaching their pre-October 14 negative 
judgment the intelligence analysts were 
strongly influenced by their judgment as to 
Soviet policy and indications that strategic 
missiles were being installed were not given 
proper weight by the intelligence commu- 
nity. A contributing factor to this was the 
tendency on the part of the intelligence 
people to discredit and downgrade the re- 
ports of Cuban refugees and exiles. 

7. To a man the intelligence chiefs stated 
that it is their opinion that all strategic 
missiles and bombers have been removed 
from Cuba. However, they readily admit 
that, in terms of absolutes, it is quite pos- 
sible that offensive weapons remain on the 
island concealed in caves or otherwise. They 
also admitted that absolute assurance on this 
question can come only from penetrating and 
continuing on-site inspection by reliable 
Observers and that, based on skepticism, if 
nothing more there is reason for grave con- 
cern about the matter. 

8. There are literally thousands of caves 
and underground caverns in the island of 
Cuba and many of these are suitable for the 
storage and concealment of strategic mis- 
siles and other offensive weapons. Refugee 
and exile reports continue to insist that they 
are being so utilized. Military-connected ac- 
tivities have been noted with reference to 
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a number of them but it is the view of the 
intelligence analysts that the military usage 
of the caves is for the storage of those weap- 
ons which we know are now in Cuba and 
not for the storage of offensive weapon sys- 
tems. Admittedly, however, this view is 
based to a substantial degree on the nega- 
tive proposition that there is no hard evi- 
dence confirming the presence of strategic 
missiles in Cuba at this time. 

9. Even though the intelligence commu- 
nity believes that all have been withdrawn, 
it is of the greatest urgency to determine 
whether or not strategic missiles are now 
concealed in Cuba. The criticality of this 
is illustrated by the fact that, assuming max- 
imum readiness at preselected sites, with all 
equipment prelocated, the Soviet mobile 
medium range (1,100 miles) missiles could 
be made operational in a matter of hours. 

* * * * * 


Par. 14. The evidence is overwhelming that 
Castro is supporting, spurring, aiding and 
abetting Communist revolutionary and sub- 
versive movements throughout the Western 
Hemisphere and that such activities present 
a grave and ominous threat to the peace and 
security of the Americas. 

* = 


* * ~ 


Page 11. It has also been noted that the 
intelligence community did not estimate that 
strategic missiles would be introduced into 
Cuba until photographic confirmation was 
obtained on October 14. It appears that, on 
this point, the analysts were strongly influ- 
enced by their philosophical judgment that 
it would be contrary to Soviet policy to in- 
troduce strategic missiles into Cuba, In 
retrospect, it appears that the indicators to 
the contrary were not given proper weight. 
Among other things the discovery of the 
surface-to-air missile complex in the San 
Cristobal area on August 29 could logically 
have led to the assumption that they were 
being constructed to protect a strategic mis- 
sile installation since it was clear that these 
SA-2's were not being emplaced for the pur- 
pose of protecting any existing or known 
military installation. 


* * * » + 


Page 15. Based upon their judgment that 
all strategic missiles and offensive weapon 
systems have been removed, the intelligence 
community does not believe that Cuba now 
presents any major direct military threat to 
the United States or Latin America in an 
offensive or aggressive sense. Strategic weap- 
ons may or may not be now in Cuba. We 
can reach no conclusion on this because of 
lack of conclusive evidence. 

* * . * * 


3. Reports of concealed strategie weapons 
in Cuba. Reports from refugees, exile, and 
other human sources insist that the strategic 
missiles and bombers were not removed from 
Cuba but are concealed in caves and other- 
wise, The intelligence community, although 
aware of these reports, have been unable to 
confirm them and adhere to the position that 
all strategic weapons are withdrawn. The 
current intelligence estimate that they are 
not present is based largely on the negative 
evidence that there is no affirmative proof to 
the contrary. This, of course, was precisely 
the status of the matter prior to last Octo- 
ber 14. 

There is no doubt that there are literally 
thousands of caves and caverns in Cuba and 
that it is feasible to use many of these for 
the storage and concealment of strategic 
missiles and other offensive weapons. It is 
also true that military activity has been 
observed in connection with these caves. 
Our intelligence people are of the opinion 
that some of the caves are in fact utilized 
for the storage of military items and equip- 
ment other than strategic missiles, such as 
ammunition, explosives, etc. 

The importance of making every effort to 
ascertain the truth with respect to this 
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matter cannot be overemphasized. The 
criticality of it can best be illustrated by 
the fact that the testimony established that, 
upon the assumption that all missiles and 
associated equipment and the necessary per- 
sonnel were readily available near pre- 
selected sites in a state of complete readi- 
ness, mobile medium-range missiles could 
be made operational in a matter of hours, 
Thus, if these missiles and their associated 
equipment remain in Cuba, the danger is 
clear and obvious. 


STATE DEPARTMENT AGAIN FAILS 
AMERICAN INVESTORS IN VENE- 
ZUELA 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. BECKER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, once 
again I take the floor to call attention 
to the seizure of the properties of the 
Venezuelan Sulphur Corp. This corpora- 
tion is entirely owned by U.S. citizens as 
stockholders, as well as taxpayers. 

In the light of the seizure of this multi- 
million-dollar investment, it is tragic that 
the Government of the United States has 
given to Venezuela aid totaling almost 
$190 million. Loans have been granted 
to Venezuela by the United States with 
interest rates of three-quarters of 1 per- 
cent. This means that the U.S. Govern- 
ment is borrowing this money and charg- 
ing its taxpayers 4 percent interest rates, 
while loaning the money to Venezuela at 
three-quarters of 1 percent. This three- 
quarters of 1 percent hardly pays the 
equivalent of the service charges. De- 
spite the great amount of aid that the 
United States has been and is giving to 
Venezuela—financial and otherwise—the 
Government of Venezuela still refuses to 
make any settlement with the Vene- 
zuelan Sulphur Corp. for the seizure of 
their property. 

It is hardly any wonder that our State 
Department has been inept, to say the 
least, in interceding for the U.S. investors 
when Dean Acheson and his law firm are 
the legal counsel for Venezuela in the 
United States, while at the same time 
Dean Acheson is a consultant to the State 
Department and is serving the State De- 
partment in other capacities, even 
though he may be doing this without 
direct compensation. 

Mr. Speaker, the Venezuelan Sulphur 
Corp. has been forced to go into the U.S. 
courts. The court has asked that the 
State Department and Venezuela settle 
this matter in an equitable manner. 
Even in the light of the court’s request, 
Venezuela refuses to do so. 

The refusal of the Government of Ven- 
ezuela to do this cannot be understood by 
Americans, and it would seem that the 
Government of the United States in con- 
tinuing to support the Government of 
Venezuela, financially and otherwise, is 
operating against the interests of Ameri- 
can taxpayers and investors. 

I can only say that for the past 2 years 
I have called this to the attention of the 
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State Department and to the Congress— 
that, as long as the Government of the 
United States is willing to give away the 
taxpayers’ money in this manner, so long 
will the taxpayers and investors be de- 
prived of their rights by foreign govern- 
ments. 

I believe also it is unethical for Dean 
Acheson, whose law firm is legal counsel 
for Venezuela in the United States, to be 
associated in any way, shape or form, 
with the State Department. His very in- 
fluence in these matters is increased by 
his association with the State Depart- 
ment. 

The Venezuelan Sulphur Corp. is ready 
and willing at any time to sit down with 
the Government of Venezuela and work 
out a settlement. However, Venezuela 
replies by saying the corporation should 
sue Venezuela in the courts of Venezuela. 

What chance would the stockholders of 
the Venezuelan Sulphur Corp. have in 
any just settlement under these condi- 
tions? None. 


JAMES V. BENNETT 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, an 
outstanding public servant and one of 
the finest gentlemen that this Nation has 
ever produced is retiring from the Fed- 
eral service on August 28, the eminently 
qualified, scholarly, and well-beloved Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
James V. Bennett. 

The career of James Bennett personi- 
fies in every respect the highest qualities 
that the Nation can demand in a public 
servant. To me he is the “dean” of 
America’s civil servants and an inspira- 
tion to all those who revere humani- 
tarianism, ability, and justice. 

Today, the Federal Prison System is 
the standard for the world in everything 
from prison architecture to the most ad- 
vanced correctional methods. It has 
achieved this renown status because 
“Jim” Bennett has poured the sum of 
his 45 years of Federal Government ex- 
perience and the whole of his imagina- 
tive and inquiring personality into this 
organization. He has raised the Federal 
prison system from the abject disgrace 
of 1920’s to a level of administrative ex- 
cellence which is the envy of the 
Government. 

In the course of the 27 years that 
James Bennett has served as Director of 
Federal Prisons he has transformed not 
only the agency itself, but he has been 
a brilliant source of guidance and en- 
couragement to this House. I well re- 
member his contributions to the 1950 
Youth Act and to many other progres- 
sive and enlightened measures that have 
added much to the quality of justice in 
this country. 

The career of James V. Bennett has 
been one of practical, courageous, hu- 
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manitarian accomplishments. He has 
been a long and true friend of the law- 
maker and to the conscience of the Na- 
tion. In his retirement the Govern- 
ment is losing one of its finest servants, 
but “Jim” Bennett has more than earned 
the right to a long and active retirement. 
I know that his retirement years will be 
spent in the continued service of the 
causes to which he had dedicated his life. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ON THE 
DEATH OF SENATOR ENGLE 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time for ex- 
tension of remarks on the death of the 
late Senator Engle be extended from 
August 11 to August 18. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


ANSLEY WILCOX HOUSE 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DULSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, August 17, the House will consider 
my bill, H.R. 3500, to acquire and pre- 
serve the Ansley Wilcox House in Buffalo, 
N.Y., as a national historic site. I ap- 
peal to all of my colleagues to support 
this bill. On August 3, we passed legis- 
lation for the preservation of seven sites 
throughout the country as historical 
shrines. All of these had my support. 

The Wilcox House, located at 641 
Delaware Avenue in Buffalo, is the place 
where Theodore Roosevelt was sworn in 
as President of the United States. It is 
one of only five sites outside Washington, 
D.C., where the Presidential oath has 
been administered. The others are the 
old Subtreasury Building in New York 
City, where George Washington was 
inaugurated for his first term; Philadel- 
phia’s Congress Hall—the scene of 
Washington’s second and John Adam’s 
inauguration; the homestead in Plym- 
outh, Vt., where Calvin Coolidge was 
sworn in; and the oath taken by Presi- 
dent Johnson last November on the 
plane. 

Why do I press this cause upon you, 
and respectfully urge your most vigorous 
support? It is because in all America— 
indeed, throughout the world—there is 
no counterpart. The Wilcox home is 
unique in its combination of rare archi- 
tectural charm, rich historic associations, 
and inspiring reminders of much that is 
best in the American way of life. It is 
part of the heritage that we hold in trust 
for the future. 

Whatever our evaluation of the man, 
Theodore Roosevelt—and mine is high— 
we all can agree, I am sure, that his ad- 
ministration marked the beginning of a 
new concept of the Presidential office, its 
privileges and responsibilities, its signifi- 
cance in world affairs. Thus, in Buffalo, 
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at the home of Ansley Wilcox, began a 
new era in American political and inter- 
national relations. Surely this, too, is a 
potent reason why the stately and his- 
toric mansion should be preserved. 

Let me explain that George Washing- 
ton was first sworn in in New York City 
when there was no city of Washington, 
and his second oath was administered at 
Congress Hall in Philadelphia when it 
was the Capital of the United States. 
Likewise, John Adams was administered 
the oath at Congress Hall. Actually, the 
Ansley Wilcox House is one of three sites 
in the United States where a President 
has been administered the oath of office 
outside the Capitol itself. 

Theodore Roosevelt was a great friend 
of Ansley Wilcox and at the time of the 
Pan American Exposition in Buffalo, 
after the shooting of the President on 
September 9, 1901, he, as Vice President, 
was summoned to Buffalo although it did 
not appear until several days later that 
President McKinley’s wounds were fatal. 
Naturally, the Vice President was of- 
fered the hospitality of his friend’s home, 
and hence it was that the Wilcox Man- 
sion became the scene of the oath. 

The Wilcox mansion was originally a 
part of the Poinsett Barracks, the Army 
post for this area in 1838. The building 
dates from that period and is the only 
material vestige of the Poinsett Barracks 
that is left in Buffalo. 

The Wilcox House is the finest existing 
example of the Greek revival style left 
in this part of the country. In this con- 
nection, permit me to say that the Greek 
revival as an architectural period 
flourished in the United States from 1800 
to 1850 or 1860, and reached its highest 
peak during the two decades, 1830 to 
1850, which is the date of the Wilcox 
mansion’s beginning. 

It is the only structure left in the city 
of Buffalo with enough historic back- 
ground to warrant its preservation as a 
national historic site. It has probably 
been visited by more Presidents than any 
other residence outside of Washington, 
D.C. Among the Presidents who have 
been in the mansion are Zachary Taylor, 
who visited there in 1838; Martin Van 
Buren, 1839; Lincoln, 1861; William Mc- 
Kinley, 1879; Theodore Roosevelt, 1901; 
William Taft, 1908; Woodrow Wilson, 
1912; and Franklin Roosevelt, 1931. Mil- 
lard Fillmore, 13th President of the 
United States, who lived in Buffalo, was 
a regular guest in the home. 

National concern for the preservation 
of our architectural legacy continues to 
rise in reaction to the crescendo of bull- 
dozers. In 1913, as perceptive an ob- 
server of the American scene as James 
Bryce foretold this state of our cultural 
development in an address before a 
Washington group: 

You are still in the early days of your 
history and are only beginning to accumulate 
historic memories which in four or five cen- 


turies will be rich and charged with meaning 
like those of European cities. 


This statement emphasizes the attain- 
ment in so short a time of the present 
level of American cultural abundance 
and awareness, 
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In 1935, successful pioneering was rec- 
ognized by Congress within the frame- 
work of the Historic Sites Act—49 Stat. 
666—providing for the preservation of 
historic American sites, buildings, ob- 
jects, and antiquities of national signifi- 
cance. 

Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy, as First 
Lady, brought an awareness of the his- 
toric past to the White House. 

Congressman LEO O'BRIEN, who 
chaired the subcommittee hearings on 
my bill, has stated: 

Don’t you think there is an inclination not 
only to look elsewhere for history, but to 
look back? We become hypnotized by dates, 
1776, and so forth, and we are inclined to 
treat too lightly something that occurred in 
our own century. There are people still 
around that were living when this happened, 
and I have a very strong feeling that if we 
say, Well, this is too modern, let's forget it,’ 
about 50 years from now a great many peo- 
ple are going to cuss us as they realize this 
important thing is under an office building 
or hotdog stand. That’s one of the things 
that bothers me—that we don't recognize 
history soon enough. 


Seemingly, this is an age of “historic 
shrines.” And yet it is an irony of our 
time that this upsurge of interest in his- 
toric buildings should be accompanied by 
accelerating destruction—as will be the 
case with the Ansley Wilcox House if 
favorable action is not taken upon my 
bill. It is only because of the patriotism 
and patience of the present owner of 
this mansion that it is still standing and 
has not been demolished. 

I have been contacted by thousands of 
people in Buffalo and western New York, 
urging preservation of this home which 
is one of only two private residences in 
the country where the Presidential oath 
has been administered and which has 
not been made a national historic shrine. 

There is no question but that the Wil- 
cox House is a national historic land- 
mark of the utmost significance, and I 
urge my colleagues to preserve this build- 
ing so that it will not be bulldozed into 
oblivion. 


WE BADLY NEED A NATIONAL 
CENSUS 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
it is becoming increasingly apparent to 
everyone that this country cannot wait 
until 1970 for the next census of popula- 
tion. Every day we are reminded anew 
that as we get further away from the last 
census held in 1960, we are attempting 
to resolve and to legislate upon matters 
of greatest importance without the factu- 
al information necessary to arrive at in- 
telligent and informed judgments. 
Wherever we turn—whether it is appor- 
tionment of Members of this House or 
members of the State legislatures, 
whether it is determining State alloca- 
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tions under the new antipoverty pro- 
gram, or whether it is assigning State 
and local government quotas for our now 
vast expenditures for health, education, 
manpower, and welfare—everywhere we 
turn we find that we just do not have the 
up-to-date information we need con- 
cerning our population, our housing, and 
our labor force. 

Mr, Speaker, I do not need to tell my 
colleagues that this country is moving 
and moving fast. Every Member of this 
House knows that his district has seen 
great changes since the census was tak- 
en in 1960. But, in spite of all the money 
this Nation spends for statistics—in 1963, 
our committee reported that the Federal 
agencies alone spent well over $100 mil- 
lion for this purpose—we just do not 
know anything quantitative about the 
economic and social changes that have 
taken place since 1960. The Census Bu- 
reau tells us that one family in five 
moves every year, and that the lower 
income families often move as much as 
three times a year and many of these 
moves are across State lines. Yet, time 
after time, when we try to get recent in- 
formation from the Federal agencies 
about our States and local communities, 
they tell us that the most recent data 
they have is from the 1960 census. In 
fact, often they give you the old census 
data and try to pass it off as something 
else. Next year our U.S. population 
will total 196 million, and we should 
reach 200 million before 1967. Our pop- 
ulation increase since 1960 is already 
larger than the total population of our 
17 smallest States. This increase is four 
times the total U.S, population of 1790, 
when our first census was taken. 

The other day I voted for H.R. 11377— 
the antipoverty bill—and I was glad to 
do so because I firmly believe that this 
Nation can well afford to help its poor. 
But, I must admit that I had and have 
some misgivings about certain sections 
of the bill which call for allocations to 
the States based on “the number of re- 
lated children under 18 years of age liy- 
ing in families with incomes of less than 
$1,000.” Now, these figures are compiled 
only once every 10 years and I don’t care 
what the agencies tell you, or what kind 
of horseback estimates they come up 
with, these figures come from the 1960 
census and we will not have a similar 
compilation again until the 1970 census. 
I was interested in an insertion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of August 12 by 
our colleague, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Burton]. He is concerned 
that the antipoverty allocations formula 
for California will overlook the fact that 
& new program for aid to dependent chil- 
dren was not established until February 
1964. Shall we tell the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Burton] that another 
part of the formula calls for using April 
1960 census data in spite of the fact that 
California’s population increases by 
some 600,000 persons every year. 

Now, with one family in five moving 
every year, where are those people now 
in 1964? No one knows for sure and if 
you ask the Census Bureau, they will be 
the first to tell you so. But a child who 
was 18 in 1960 is 22 this year—so that 
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allocations to the States under the anti- 
poverty program will, by necessity, be 
made on these families not as they are 
today, but as they were 4 years ago. 
Moreover, since there has been a sub- 
stantial improvement in economic condi- 
tions since 1960, a large number of 
families. have long since departed the 
under $1,000 income class and here again, 
just how many we do not know. 

Let me cite another illustration from 
the antipoverty bill. In section 203(b), 
funds are to be allotted to States on the 
ratio of unemployment in the State to 
the total U.S. unemployment. Now, 
there is considerable discussion about 
the accuracy of our unemployment 
figures, and just let me say that the U.S. 
figure may be fairly accurate, but there 
is general agreement that this figure 
needs to be improved. But, what about 
the State estimates of unemployment 
compiled by the Department of Labor? 
Let me quote from the report of the 
President’s Committee To Appraise Em- 
ployment and Unemployment Statistics, 
the Gordon Committee report, which 
says that these data are of uncertain 
economic significance as the basis for 
constructing estimates” and then goes 
on to say that these data are “of uncer- 
tain accuracy.” 

Now, how in Heaven’s name can the 
administration allocate funds to the 
States in the antipoverty program based 
on such statistics as I have described. 
The answer, of course, is that millions of 
dollars will be misspent and illspent 
because our friends in the executive 
branch just have not done their home- 
work. 

Mr. Speaker, our Subcommittee on 
Census and Government Statistics held 
exhaustive hearings on the need for a 
mid-decade census during the 87th Con- 
gress. We took testimony from State 
Governors, mayors of our large cities, 
and from a large number of experts in 
this field. A large majority of State 
Governors favored the middecade census, 
as well as the mayors of our largest 
cities—New York, Chicago, Los Angeles. 
Economists, social scientists, demogra- 
phers, market analysts, advertisers—all 
testified before our subcommittee that 
this country could ill afford to wait until 
1970 for the next census. In view of the 
strong support around the country, we 
were shocked to learn that the Bureau of 
the Budget opposed any middecade cen- 
sus. We were more shocked to learn that 
they opposed it, not because of the cost, 
which would be understandable, but be- 
cause they told us we did not need it. 
They told us that they could take care 
of all of our data needs with what they 
called “studies in depth” and they could 
sample any problem we had and come 
up with reliable statistics. Their state- 
ments are on record in our published 
hearings. 

Well now, with this antipoverty legis- 
lation, their poor judgment and advice 
to the President has come home to roost. 
In this legislation they are advising the 
President and Sargent Shriver, or who- 
ever the Administrator turns out to be, 
to make fiscal determinations and to al- 
locate funds to States on the basis of 
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statistics which the President's Commit- 
tee itself has disowned as being of un- 
certain accuracy.” I submit that these 
gentlemen in the Bureau of the Budget, 
however well intentioned they may be, 
have done a disservice not only to the 
President and Congress, but also to the 
low-income families of this country. 

Mr. Speaker, there have been a num- 
ber of bills introduced in the House pro- 
posing a national census. Offhand, I 
know of bills by the gentleman from 
Michigan, Congressman LESINSKI; the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, Congress- 
man CORBETT; the gentleman from Ari- 
zona, Congressman UDALL; the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, Congressman 
HENDERSON; the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Congressman WILson, and myself. 
I noticed that only the other day another 
bill was introduced by the gentleman 
from Maryland, Congressman FRIEDEL. 
All of these gentlemen agree with me 
that we need a national census now and 
that we should not wait until 1970. 

The Census Bureau has assured me 
that they could arrange to take a na- 
tional census of population, housing, and 
the labor force in April 1966. It is al- 
ready too late for a 1965 census and we 
can blame the Bureau of the Budget for 
this. How much would it cost? The 
Census Director tells me that a simpli- 
fied type of census could be taken for 
about $50 million—the cost would go up, 
of course, if more questions are added. 
The comprehensive 1960 census cost al- 
most $100 million, but, for our needs, this 
figure could be cut in half, if not more. 
New enumeration procedures of the Cen- 
sus Bureau, tested recently in Louisville, 
Ky., may result in even greater savings. 

How to finance it? I think it is clear 
from what I have said that the census 
should be financed from the funds to be 
appropriated for the antipoverty legis- 
lation. I would go further and say that 
the census, in addition to collecting in- 
formation which will be vital also to 
apportionment problems and to civil 
rights legislation, should be directed to- 
ward obtaining specific information 
about our low income families—who they 
are, where they are, and, if you will, why 
they are. Let us not delude ourselves 
that the $947 million authorized this 
year will do any more than launch this 
program. We can reasonably expect to 
spend a billion a year from now on and 
I, for one, believe that we should. But 
let us put some dimensions on the prob- 
lem we are attacking and we can do this 
by earmarking 5 percent of this year’s 
funds for a national census—call it the 
“poverty census,” if you will. I much 
prefer this approach to the “census of 
wealth” that the Budget Bureau is talk- 
ing about. From my remarks, you will 
understand that with the statistics and 
information now available to us, we 
stand to waste well over 5 percent of the 
antipoverty funds not only this year but 
in each subsequent year, because of mis- 
spent and ill-spent moneys. Poor statis- 
tics must necessarily lead to poor plan- 
ning—how could it be otherwise? 

Let us use some commonsense now and 
proceed to get the facts we need. I can 
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assure you that it will be the best invest- 
ment of public: funds made by this 
Congress. 


SENATOR PIERRE SALINGER’S VISIT 
TO THE PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Kine] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING of California, Mr. Speaker, 
I was pleased to note the laudatory edi- 
torial comments in the Manila Bulletin 
following Senator PIERRE SALINGER’s re- 
cent visit to the Philippine Republic, 
which I consider worthy of inclusion in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


Mr. SALINGER'S VISIT 


The visit of Mr. PIERRE SALINGER, press 
secretary of the late President Kennedy, may 
be said to be of mutual benefit to himself 
and to those with whom he has come in con- 
tact here, 

A keen observer of international affairs, 
Mr, SALINGER must have added to his store- 
house of knowledge on Philippine affairs 
through exchange of views and impressions 
with important people in the local scene. 

In the process he has updated us on Amer- 
ican perspectives and policies on which mis- 
apprehensions haye been felt in the light of 
recent developments, like U.S. Senator Barry 
GOLDWATER'S advocacy of extremism, the 
spread of the concept of statism in some sec- 
tors of the United States and a measure of 
aversion toward the challenge of complex 
problems in world affairs. 

His statements assume significance because 
of his background in Washington, D.C., and 
his continuing interest in national and in- 
ternational issues and policies, And his 
candidacy for U.S. Senator for California 
could open up for him new avenues to help 
influence the course of U.S. action at home 
and abroad. 

Many who have heard him were struck by 
his refusal to go along with those who would 
immortalize President Kennedy, the name, 
the man and the values for which he lived 
and died. Man is mortal, according to Mr. 
SALINGER, and the clay that was Mr. Kennedy 
has been buried and should be allowed to 
rest, 

But his legacies to the United States and 
to mankind, in gems of thought and noble 
deed, and in all that he lived and died for, 
these could be perpetuated in the memory 
of a great man for whom no price was too 
dear to pay in the service of his people. So 
spoke Mr. SALINGER. 

Therefore, he has urged, people who feel 
qualified and capable to render service to the 
Government should not begrudge their gifts 
but should seek public office. The times de- 
mand that such people put their collective 
shoulders to the wheel lest by inaction and 
default they contribute to misgovernment 
and allow scoundrels to run public affairs, 

These are among the ideas and ideals Mr. 
SALINGER has sown in our midst. These 
commend themselves to good government ad- 
vocates, to all those whose love of country 
and fellow men is its own reward. For re- 
minding us of these and other eternal truths, 
Mr. SALINGER deserves our gratitude. With 
him go our best wishes for success in his 
crusade for good government and for inter- 
national understanding and fellowship. 
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DILUTION OF THE CONSTITUTION- 
AL GUARANTEES OF RELIGIOUS 
FREEDOM 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Corman] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
most unfortunate that the Republican 
Party has apparently chosen this time to 
advocate dilution of the constitutional 
guarantees of religious freedom. This is 
the impression created by the recently 
adopted platform plank on religious 
exercise in public places. It declares: 

Support of a constitutional amendment 
permitting those individuals and groups who 
choose to do so to exercise their religion 
freely in public places, provided religious 
exercises are not prepared or prescribed by 
the State or political subdivisions thereof, 
and no person’s participation therein is co- 
erced, thus preserving the traditional sepa- 
ration of church and state. 


I am puzzled by this statement. I 
cannot discern its meaning. It raises 
many questions. I am not alone in being 
baffled by its equivocal language. The 
magazine Christian Century, in com- 
menting on this proposal in its July 22 
issue, said: 

As it emerged from committee, the Repub- 
lican platform committed or seemed to com- 
mit the party to working for a constitutional 
amendment similar to the Becker proposal 
which was recently defeated by the House 
Judiciary Committee. The language adopted 
committed the party to “support of a con- 
stitutional amendment permitting those in- 
dividuals and groups who choose to do so to 
exercise their religion freely in public places, 
provided religious exercises are not prepared 
or prescribed by the State or political sub- 
division thereof and no person’s participa- 
tion therein is coerced, thus preserving the 
traditional separation of church and state.” 


The meaning of these words is not en- 
tirely clear—which was probably not an 
accident. But they seem to be aimed at 
the decisions of the Supreme Court rela- 
tive to prayer and Bible reading in the 
public schools. To “exercise religion 
freely in public places” has an innocent 
sound; that certainly is what happens in 
church services all the time. But is a 
public school a public place? Is not the 
public school teacher an official of a 
State or a political subdivision thereof? 
And if the proposal becomes law, as it 
would if it were adopted as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, would not this 
fact establish religion? The paragraph 
is aimed at making political capital out 
of ill-informed resentment against the 
Supreme Court’s interpretation of the 
first amendment. If an amendment of 
the kind favored in this platform were to 
become law, the first amendment would 
be weakened or nullified. 

On occasion, those on the other side 
of the aisle have accused Democrats of 
“fuzzy thinking.” I venture to say, how- 
ever, that we have never provided a plat- 
form plank so confused and ambiguous. 
Nor have we ever recommended weak- 
ening the protection of religious liberty 
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contained in the Constitution. At this 
time in the Nation’s history, when right- 
wing extremists are seeking to destroy 
the Supreme Court, it ill becomes one of 
our major parties to support such a 
cause. 


NEW ASSIGNMENT FOR WALTER M. 
BESTERMAN 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fr oop] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, at the end 
of this month Attorney Walter M. Bes- 
terman will leave his post as legislative 
assistant of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Subcommittee of the House Ju- 
diciary Committee to take up his new 
assignment in mid-September as Deputy 
Director of the Inter-Governmental 
Committee for European Migration at 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

Walter has been a most valuable and 
effective staff director for many years as 
his service on the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Subcommittee spans more than 
two decades. 

Speaking personally, he has, on many 
occasions, been of great assistance to me 
and my staff on problems in the field of 
immigration to my constituents. If 
there is any one more knowledgeable 
than Walter in this most complex field, 
I have never met him. 

I wish Walter every success in his new 
assignment at Geneva. I know I speak 
for a great many Members of this body 
when I say we shall miss him very much 
because his wise counsel has served the 
membership well. 


PSYCHOTOXIC DRUG CONTROL ACT 
OF 1964 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. MINISH] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced a measure, the “Psychotoxic 
Drug Control Act of 1964,” which is de- 
signed to assist law enforcement author- 
ities in the control of dangerous drugs 
such as amphetamines and barbiturates 
by providing close Federal regulation of 
their manufacture, sale, and distribution. 
I hope that action on this increasingly 
grave problem can be obtained before ad- 
journment. 

Drug addiction has always been a seri- 
ous problem and in recent years we have 
seen it take yet another form. An alarm- 
ing number of people, many of them 
teenagers, have become habitual users 
of barbiturates, amphetamines, and oth- 
er psychotoxic drugs. These drugs which 
are valuable aids to the physician are 
dangerous and even fatal when misused. 
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They take their toll in habituation, brain 
damage, violence, and death. 

Our present controls over these drugs 
are totally inadequate to stem the tide 
of abuse. It is estimated that one-half 
to two-thirds of the amphetamines and 
barbiturate drugs manufactured in this 
country find their way into illegal traf- 
fic. This means that about 5 billion pills 
a year are going to young people looking 
for “kicks” and to narcotic addicts and 
others who depend upon them. 

These drugs are dangerous both to the 
individual and to those around him. Ex- 
cessive doses of barbiturates induce a 
state characterized by increasing physi- 
cal incapacity and lack of coordination. 
Large doses also lead to disorientation, 
paranoid delusions, and aggressive be- 
havior. Senator Dopp's Subcommittee 
on Juvenile Delinquency was informed 
of at least two homicides done by juve- 
niles under the influence of such drugs. 
Barbiturates can killin many ways. De- 
liberate overdosage is common but it is 
thought that often overdoses are acci- 
dental. Withdrawal symptoms are also 
severe and may be fatal. 

Amphetamines in large doses cause 
physical hyperactivity and often delu- 
sions and hallucinations. It is thought 
that amphetamines are the cause of 
many otherwise unexplained motor ve- 
hicle accidents. Sometimes pills are 
even found among the victim’s posses- 
sions. Under the influence of large 
doses of these drugs drivers do no realize 
that they are on the wrong side of the 
road or they may see “ghost” obstacles 
and veer off the road to avoid them. 
Amphetamines such as benzedrine are 
being sold illegally at many diners and 
other truck stops. 

The problem of illegal drug traffic, par- 
ticularly among teenagers, is growing 
every year. Police records show annual 
increases in the number of arrests for 
use or possession of dangerous drugs. 
This is a trend which can be reversed 
only through strict control of the man- 
ufacture and distribution of psychotoxic 

S. 

There have been a number of tragic 
cases involving the use of these dan- 
gerous drugs by young people in my own 
area of northern New Jersey. These 
instances substantiate the findings of 
Senator Dopp’s subcommittee that the 
use of these drugs is more and more prey- 
alent among the so-called white-collar 
youths who have never had prior delin- 
quency or criminal records. The traffic 
in these drugs is heavier than ever, and 
vigorous action must be taken to prevent 
the further toll in ruined lives and seri- 
ous crime. My bill calls for more severe 
penalties for those found selling to chil- 
dren and teenagers. 

The able sheriff of Essex County, N.J., 
Le Roy J. D’Aloia, has stressed the need 
for more adequate controls over these 
drugs. In citing the alarming growth 
in the number of juvenile delinquency 
cases involving psychotoxic drugs, Sheriff 
D’Aloia has stated: 

I think “lesser narcotics” is a serious mis- 
nomer because barbiturate addiction can 
lead to death as surely as heroin use, 


I believe that the soundest approach 
to this deplorable situation is to prohibit 
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the manufacture, compounding or proc- 
essing of any psychotoxic drug by anyone 
except regular manufacturers and proc- 
essors registered with the Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, or by other qualified per- 
sons such as wholesale druggists, prac- 
titioners, and researchers. Possession 
should be limited to those who require 
such drugs for their personal use or who 
handle them in the course of their pro- 
fession or employment. 

Furthermore, every person engaged in 
manufacturing, compounding, process- 
ing, selling, or delivering such drugs 
should be required by law to keep com- 
plete and accurate records of all stocks, 
to which records the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare would 
have access. Officers and employees of 
the Department would also have the au- 
thority to inspect establishments and 
equipment pertinent to the manufacture 
and distribution of these drugs. 

Psychotoxic drugs find their way into 
illegal traffic in many ways. Only by 
keeping records of every step of their 
manufacture and distribution can we de- 
termine and control the leaks. 

Legislation along the proposed lines 
has been recommended by many groups 
and individuals concerned with the grow- 
ing abuse of psychotoxie drugs. The 
President’s Advisory Commission on Nar- 
cotic and Drug Abuse favors Federal leg- 
islation of this type. The late President 
Kennedy several times urged the passage 
of such legislation and only a few weeks 
ago President Johnson called for a higher 
priority on Government efforts against 
narcotics and drug abuse. 

Drug manufacturers are also con- 
cerned with this problem, and have indi- 
cated their support of similar proposals. 

I believe that this legislation is essen- 
tial to control a disturbing and rapidly 
growing illicit traffic in drugs which are 
extremely dangerous to their users and 
which are, through the behavior they in- 
cite, a threat to the public health and 
safety. Again, I urge prompt and favor- 
able consideration so that our law en- 
forcement officers at all levels will be 
better able to cope with this dangerous 
drug problem. 


REASONABLE REAPPORTIONMENT 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Monacan] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the furor which now surrounds the 
question of the apportionment of State 
legislatures, I would like to call atten- 
tion to House Joint Resolution 1144 
which I introduced on August 5, 1964. 
This bill proposes an amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution which would allow a 
State to apportion one house of a bi- 
cameral legislature on factors other than 
population. Under the provisions of my 
bill, the actual apportionment of the 
non-population-based house would be- 
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come valid upon its approval in a popular 
referendum. In this way, a majority of 
the citizens of a State would be allowed 
to select that apportionment system 
which best suits the needs and desires of 
that particular State. 

The other legislative house would be 
apportioned strictly on a population basis 
as is provided in my State of Connecticut 
in our State constitution. 

It is my belief that there may well be 
valid factors relevant to legislative ap- 
portionment in addition to population 
and I feel these can be held within con- 
stitutional limits. 

The citizens of a State should be 
allowed to consider these factors for 
themselves and the Supreme Court 
should act only in cases that are clearly 
beyond the limits of reason. 

As an example I cite the Colorado 
reapportionment case in which the Su- 
preme Court overturned a popular ref- 
erendum in which the people of that 
State had voted down by a 2-to-1 major- 
ity an opportionment system basing both 
houses on population and had favored 
apportionment of one house on factors 
other than population. If the Supreme 
Court can order both houses to represent 
the same people on the same basis, there 
seems to be little reason for maintain- 
ing two legislative houses. The only log- 
ical alternative would be a unicameral 
legislature. 

It is my belief that the conflict and 
confusion which has arisen in the wake 
of the June 15 Supreme Court decisions 
can best be overcome by allowing the 
citizens of a particular State the oppor- 
tunity to determine the method of appor- 
tionment of one of their two legislative 
houses without being restricted to the 
population factor alone. I would hope 
that the solution offered in my bill would 
help to remedy the present chaotic 
situation. 


PRESIDENT’S REMARKS ON FED- 
ERAL-AID HIGHWAY ACT OF 1964 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. FALLON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RecorD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, the bill, 
providing for the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1964, was signed into law Thurs- 
day, August 13, 1964, by President John- 
son. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Roads of the House of Representatives 
and author of the bill, it is with great 
pleasure that I insert in the Recorp the 
excellent remarks made by the President 
on this occasion: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE SIGNING 
OF THE HicHwayr BILL IN THE CABINET 
Room 
Members of the Congress, the Cabinet, 

ladies and gentlemen, this is a very welcome 

occasion for me. With this legislation, we 

are helping to do justice for the most im- 

portant but often the most neglected mem- 

ber of our society—the American motorist. 
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For much tco long, the man who owns 
and drives an automobile has been treated 
like a stepchild. We require him to pay for 
the highways he uses and we require him to 
pay in advance. We divert his taxes to other 
uses but we delay the building of the roads 
that he deserves. We denounce him for get- 
ting snarled in traffic jams not of his own 
making. We complain about what he costs 
us but we never thank him for what he 
adds to the worth and wealth of our econ- 
omy. We could not get along without him, 
but we often talk as though we can’t Hve 
with him, 

I hope and I believe that our attitudes 


are changing. Today, as never before, the 


Federal, State and local governments are 
working together to meet the highway needs 
of this Nation on wheels. 

They are working together largely because 
of the leadership of dedicated men of both 
parties whom you see around this Cabinet 
table this morning. 

I hope you picture men get a good picture 
of everyone in this room because I think 
this is a red-letter day in the lives of a good 
many of us. 

Eight years ago, in 1956, we set out on 
a 16-year program to catch up with our- 
selves—catch up through the Interstate 
Highway System. This has been described 
as the most ambitious highway program 
since the days of ancient Rome. It was my 
privilege then to guide that program to 
passage as Senate majority leader. In every 
respect, it has met our hopes. It has put 
more than 1 million Americans to work. 
It is already saving 3,000 lives a year and, by 
1972, it will be saving 8,000 lives a year. 

It is saving dollars—$6 billion in user bene- 
fits last year; $11 billion a year 8 years from 
now; and the program is not costing the gen- 
eral fund of the U.S. Treasury a single cent. 

This legislation here today serves still 
another need, It helps to provide us better 
primary and secondary highways on a 50-50 
basis with the States. In addition, it will 
support needed efforts to improve forest 
highways, public land roads and national 
park roads, and other such purposes. 

The American people have never been com- 
promised, have never been contaminated by 
riding over roads and highways that are 
partially financed by Federal aid. 

This is one of our best investments, and I 
think most of the informed leaders of this 
country will agree on that point. 

I might just mention this one additional 
point. If we add together all the tangible 
assets of this Government of the United 
States, including our share of investment 
in public highways and roads, that balance 
sheet would show that our assets exceed 
our national liabilities. 

Republicans as well as Democrats are work- 
ing for and with a solvent, sound, and suc- 
cessful institution here at the seat of the 
Government of these United States. 

I say that this morning because I want 
the American motorist to know that things 
aren’t so bad that we must sell off our public 
roads to the highest bidder for Uncle Sam 
to stay liquid. 


THE LATE HONORABLE JOHN B. 
BENNETT 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Kornecay] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extranéous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request. of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Interstate and Foreign 
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Commerce Committee, I rise at this time 
to express my sorrow over the death of 
our departed colleague, the Honorable 
John B. Bennett, of Michigan. 

It was my pleasure to have known and 
been associated with John in our com- 
mittee and to observe the wonderful 
traits of character which he possessed. 
He was at all times extremely diligent, 
courageous, and dedicated in his work on 
this great committee. He will be sorely 
missed by the members of our committee 
and by the entire membership of the 
House on both sides of the aisle. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
lovely wife and wonderful family and 
know that they will find great comfort 
and courage, even in this dark hour of 
sorrow and loss, in memory of the ex- 
emplary life and fine contributions which 
John Bennett made to his district and 
to the Nation. 


JAMES V. BENNETT; A LIFE-TERMER 
IN SERVICE TO HIS COUNTRY 


The SPEAKER, Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. SmitH] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
Adlai Stevenson once said that “your 
public servants serve you right.” Such 
a public servant is James V. Bennett. 
In spite of the implications of those 
words of Ambassador Stevenson, Jim 
Bennett has been serving the American 
people right for well over 30 years. For 
these years, for the contributions he has 
made during them, for the sustained in- 
fluence his work and efforts will have in 
the future—for all these I wish to praise 
James V. Bennett. 

The field of penology has been consid- 
erably enriched by Mr. Bennett’s con- 
tributions. He has virtually written a 
one-man library of that science. In his 
5-foot shelf are works ranging from a 
study of correctional architecture to the 
subject of prison psychiatry. No phase 
of institutional life has escaped his 
piercing and perceptive eye. He has be- 
come an authority not only in the United 
States but internationally—a man whose 
ideas and experience are universally 
respected. 

In his concern for the prisoner as an 
individual—a being with more identity 
than a number printed across his shirt— 
Bennett has established the way to find 
an answer to the prisoner’s problems— 
both in prison and afterward in society. 
Before his time, there was little concern 
with rehabilitation, with what sort of 
man the prisoner would be when re- 
turned to the world outside. Prisons 
were, in his own words, “houses of idle- 
ness” where despair and bitterness per- 
vaded the atmosphere. He has done 
much to change this description in mak- 
ing our prison system widely recognized 
as superior to any other system. Pris- 
oners are kept busy with constructive 
work, with learning new trades, with 
preparing themselves to return as useful 
contributors to the society they acted in 
defiance of. Nothing I can say testifies 
to this so strongly as the tributes he has 
been paid by his own prisoners. One ex- 
prisoner who has since become a success- 
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ful sculptor offered to design a memorial 
stone for Bennett because Bennett helped 
him to “develop his artistic talent.” He 
carries a briefcase made for him by a 
prisoner who had been labeled a psycho- 
path, but who disproved the experts by 
becoming a successful and respected 
businessman. He even won the respect 
and confidence of the notorious Al Ca- 
pone who insisted—unsuccessfully—that 
Bennett write the story of Capone’s life. 
What tribute can be greater than that 
which a man is paid by those who would 
have reason to hate him most—his pris- 
oners. 

But in spite of these things—his 
revolutionary approach, his emphasis 
on rehabilitation and on treating the 
prisoner as an individual, the respect he 
has gained from his charges—in spite of 
all this, Bennett cannot be criticized for 
lack of firmness. His humanitarian 
tactics and ideas are surpassed only by 
his efficiency and skill as a protector of 
the public interest. In spite of the de- 
emphasis on regimentation which so 
personifies prison life, there has not 
been a breakdown in prison discipline. 
Out of the 750,000 Federal prisoners 
under his control since he has been in 
office only 8 are now at large—a 
remarkable record for a prison system to 
establish. Furthermore, in spite of the 
overcrowded and antiquated conditions 
he has had to cope with at times during 
his tenure, there have been relatively 
few disturbances in Federal peniten- 
tiaries. He has not only given the 
prisoners as much as they possibly could 
gain by preparing them to return to a 
normal honest life; he has protected the 
public as well by containing the prison 
world within the prison walls. 

We have much to be grateful for— 
that Jim Bennett has given us so many 
years of his life—years of adventurous 
thinking and perceptive innovation, 
years of creative contributions to the 
field of penology, years of living the kind 
of life which can safely be emulated by 
any man. The people of the United 
States have much to thank Jim Ben- 
nett for—not only for administering our 
prisons, but for setting a high standard 
of service to his country. 

I am on the subcommittee that 
handles appropriations for the Bureau 
of Prisons and for those of us in the 
Congress who have known him or been 
exposed to facts concerning his work, I 
can say that there are few men who have 
won the respect and admiration that 
Jim Bennett has. We shall miss the 
services of Jim Bennett, but we will not 
forget those years of service which have 
set a standard in quality and in dedi- 
cation, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Jones of Missouri, for the week 
of August 17, on account of official busi- 
ness as delegate to IPU Conference at 
Copenhagen. 

Mr. RANDALL, for Monday, August 17, 
on account of official business. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Derwinski, for 60 minutes, on 
August 20. 

Mr. Grant (at the request of Mr. Gon- 
ZALEZ), for 60 minutes, on August 18; to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Smirx of Iowa (at the request of 
Mr. GONZALEZ), for 10 minutes, today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ScHWEIKER) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. AYRES. 

Mr. SAYLOR. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Mr. COLLIER. 

Mr. ScHENCK. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GonzaLez) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Burke and to include charts. 

Mr. STAEBLER. 

Mr. SENNER. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S. 2460. An act to amend the act of July 
13, 1959, so as to extend the period of time 
within certain construction may be under- 
taken by the State of Missouri on lands con- 
veyed to such State by the United States; to 
the Committee on Public Works, 

S. 2776. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Treasury to cause the vessel 
Elva L., owned by Harold Bunker, of Matin- 
icus, Maine, to be documented as a vessel 
of the United States with coastwise priv- 
Ueges; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

S. 2968. An act to amend subsection 120(f) 
of title 23, United States Code; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 1174. An act for the relief of Elfriede 
Unterholzer Sharble; 

H.R. 1988. An act to provide for the settle- 
ment of claims of certain residents of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands; 

H. R. 3198. An act to promote the economic 
and social development of the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 8080, An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to prepare a roll of persons eli- 
gible to receive funds from an Indian 
Claims Commission judgment in favor of the 
Snake or Paiute Indians of the former Mal- 
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heur Reservation in Oregon, to pro-rate and 
distribute such funds, and for other pur- 
poses; $ 

H.R. 8334. An act to transfer to the Salt 
River Pima-Maricopa Indian Community 
certain lands within the Salt River Pima- 
Maricopa Indian Reservation; 

H.R. 8834. An act to provide for the dispo- 
sition of the funds arising from a judgment 
in favor of the Shawnee Tribe or Nation of 
Indians; 

H.R. 10723. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1965, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. R. 11083. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to extend the authoriza- 
tion for assistance in the provision of gradu- 
ate or specialized public health training, and 
for other purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 1917. An act to provide authority to pro- 
tect heads of foreign states and other of- 
ficials. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 988, An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to acquire the Graff 
House Site for inclusion in Independence Na- 
tional Historical Park, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R. 1451. An act for the relief of Frank 
Mramor; 

H.R. 1713. An act to approve an order of 
the Secretary of the Interior canceling ir- 
rigation charges against non-Indian-owned 
lands under the Klamath Indian irrigation 
project, Oregon, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5044. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for a mutual-aid 
plan for fire protection by and for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and certain adjacent com- 
munities in Maryland and Virginia,” and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 5337. An act to increase the partial 
pay of educational employees of the public 
schools of the District of Columbia who are 
on leave of absence for educational improve- 
ment, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6128. An act to amend section 15 of 
the Life Insurance Act to permit any stock 
life insurance company in the District of 
Columbia to maintain its record of stock- 
holders at its principal place of business in 
the District of Columbia or at the office of 
its designated stock transfer agent in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6350. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act for the regulation of the prac- 
tice of dentistry in the District of Colum- 
bia, and for the protection of the people from 
empiricism in relation thereto,” approved 
June 6, 1892, as amended; 

H.R. 6496, An act to convey certain feder- 
ally owned land to the Cherokee Tribe of Ok- 
lahoma; 

H.R. 6883. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Eileen G. Foster; 

H.R. 7301. An act to amend section 341 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, relating 
to collapsible corporations, and to amend 
section 543 (a) (2) of such Code, relating to 
the inclusion of rents in personal holding 
company income; 

H.R. 7441. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia to remove 
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dangerous or unsafe buildings and parts 
thereof, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 1, 1899, as amended; 

H.R. 9653. An act to extend the authority 
of the Postmaster General to enter into leases 
of real property for periods not exceeding 30 
years, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 9975. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the National Trust for 
Historical Preservation in the United States 
in the District of Columbia; 

H.R. 9995. An act to amend the Policemen 
and Firemen’s Retirement and Disability Act 
to allow credit to certain members of the 
U.S. Secret Service Division for periods of 
prior police service; 

H.R. 10215. An act relating to sick leave 
benefits for officers and members of the Met- 
ropolitan Police force of the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Fire Department of the District 
of Columbia, the U.S. Park Police force, and 
the White House Police force; 

H.R. 10672. An act to provide for the dispo- 
sition of judgment funds now on deposit to 
the credit of the Pawnee Tribe of Oklahoma; 

H. R. 11222. An act to amend the Horizon- 
tal Property Act of the District of Columbia 
to permit a condominium unit to be located 
on more than one floor of a building, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 11329. An act to provide for the relo- 
cation and reestablishment of the village of 
Sil Murk and of the members of the Papago 
Indian Tribe inhabiting the village of Sil 
Murk, and for other purposes; 

H.R.11425. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of 10 acres of federally owned land 
on the White Earth Reservation to the Min- 
nesota Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Church, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 11562. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell Enterprise Ran- 
cherla No. 2 to the State of California, and 
to distribute the proceeds of the sale to 
Henry B. Martin, Stanley Martin, Ralph G. 
Martin, and Vera Martin Kiras. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 7 o'clock and 41 minutes p.m.) , under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, August 17, 1964, at 12 
o’clock noon. 

= 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 
Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


2412. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
proposed supplemental appropriation to pay 


claims and judgments rendered against the 


United States, as provided by various laws, 
in the amount of $32,284,904, together with 
such amounts as may be necessary to pay in- 
definite interest and costs (H. Doc. No. 339); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

2413. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting pro- 
posed supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1965 in the amount of $11,100,- 
000 for the Department of the Interior and 
$1 million for the National Commission on 
Technology, Automation, and Economic Prog- 
ress (H. Doc. No. 340); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2414. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
proposed supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1965 in the amount of $5 million 
for the Interoceanic Canal Commission (H. 
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Doc. No. 341); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

2415. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a report to the Con- 
gress covering the progress made in liquidat- 
ing the assets of the former Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for the quarterly period 
ending June 30, 1964, pursuant to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Liquidation 
Act, as amended (67 Stat. 230), and Reorga- 
nization Plan No, 1 of 1957 (22 F.R. 4633); to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

2416. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on an examination relating to a follow- 
up review of Department of Defense action 
in canceling excessive procurements and re- 
distributing aircraft spare parts programed 
for or delivered to Portugal in excess of Por- 
tugal’s requirements valued at about $1.2 
million, pursuant to the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act, 1921 (31 U.S.C. 53), and the Ac- 
counting and Auditing Act of 1950 (31 U.S.C. 
67); to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

2417. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
transmitting a report covering personal prop- 
erty received by State surplus property agen- 
cies for distribution to public health and 
education institutions and civil defense or- 
ganizations covering the calendar quarter 
April 1 through June 30, 1964, pursuant to 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2418. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill to provide for 
the conveyance of approximately 80 acres of 
land to the heirs of Adam Jones, Creek 
Indian, not enrolled”; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2419. A letter from the Chief Commis- 
sioner, Indian Claims Commission, transmit- 
ting a report stating that the proceedings 
have been finally concluded with respect to 
certain Indian claims, pursuant to the In- 
dian Claims Commission Act of August 13, 
1946 (60 Stat. 1055; 25 U.S.C. 70t); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2420. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations in the amount 
of $75,400,000 for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare for the fiscal year 
1965 (H. Doc. No. 342); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2421. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1965 in the amount of $5 million for 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and $11,375,000 for the Selective 
Service System (H. Doc. No. 343); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed 

2422. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
appropriation in the amount of $15 million 
for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year 1965 {H. Doc. No. 344); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 3 

2423. A communication from the President 
of thé United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1965 in the amount of $12,673,917 for 
the Department of the Interior (H. Doc. No. 
345); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

2424. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting pro- 
posed supplemental appropriations in the 
amount of $5,315,000 and increases in limita- 
tions for the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency for the fiscal year 1965 (H. Doc. No. 
346); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

2425. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
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supplemental appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1965 in the amount of $500,000 for the 
Public Land Law Review Commission (H. Doc. 
No. 347); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

2426. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a spe- 
cial report on the Air Force procurements of 
transistorized riometers from Aerospace 
Research, Inc., Boston, Mass., under con- 
tracts awarded at Electronic Systems Divi- 
sion, Laurence G. Hanscom Field, Bedford, 
Mass., and Mobile Air Materiel Area, Brook- 
ley Air Force Base, Ala.; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2427. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, relative to plans for works of improve- 
ment relating to the following watersheds: 
Crooked Lake Bayou, Ark.; Pennahatchee 
Creek, Ga.; upper Tradewater River, Ky.; 
Squirrel Creek, Okla.; Willow Swamp, S. O.; 
and Jewell Brook, Vt., pursuant to section 5 
of the Watershed Protection and Flood Pre- 
vention Act, as amended (16 U.S.C. 1005), 
and Executive Order No. 10654 of January 20, 
1956; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2428. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, relative to plans for works of improve- 
ment relating to the following watersheds: 
Home Supply, Colo.; Beaverdam Creek, Ga.; 
South Fork Little River, Ga.; Crabtree Creek, 
N. O.; Four-Mile Creek, Okla.; and Three and 
Twenty Creek, S.C., pursuant to section 5 of 
the Watershed Protection and Flood Preven- 
tion Act, as amended (16 U.S.C. 1005), and 
Executive Order No. 10654 of January 20, 
1956; to the Committee on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ASHMORE: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 2215. An act for the relief of E. A. 
Rolfe, Jr. (Rept. No, 1804). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr, HARRIS: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. S. 2220. An act to en- 
courage physicians and dentists who have 
received student loans under programs es- 
tablished pursuant to title VII of the Public 
Health Service Act to practice their profes- 
sions in areas haying a shortage of physi- 
cians or dentists; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1806). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H.R. 12362, A bill to 
amend the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 
to eliminate the provisions which reduce the 
annuities of the spouses of retired employees 
by the amount of certain monthly benefits 
payable under title If of the Social Security 
Act; with amendment (Rept. No. 1807). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 820. Reso- 
lution to provide additional funds for the 
further of studies and investigations 
authorized by House Resolution 38; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1808). Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, House Resolution 813. Reso- 
lution to provide for the expenses of an in- 
vestigation authorized by House Resolution 
103; without amendment (Rept. No. 1809). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee.on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 825. Reso- 
lution to amend House Resolution 444, 88th 

; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1810). Ordered to be printed. ; 
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Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 833. Reso- 
lution authorizing certain payments from 
the contingent fund of the House; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1811). Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, House Resolution 832. Reso- 
lution authorizing the temporary employ- 
ment of additional clerks in the House post 
office; with amendment (Rept. No. 1812). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 294, Reso- 
lution relating to the clerk hire allowance 
of Members of the House of Representatives 
and the Resident Commissioner from Puerto 
Rico; with amendment (Rept. No. 1813). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 831. Reso- 
lution reimbursing Members of the House 
of Representatives for office expenses outside 
the District of Columbia; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1814). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 663, Reso- 
lution to provide for the expenses of an in- 
vestigation authorized by House Resolution 
103; with amendment (Rept. No. 1815). 
Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. UDALL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 6233. A bill to pro- 
vide for the conveyance of certain land of 
the United States to the Pascua Yaqui As- 
sociation, Inc.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1805). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADAIR: 

H.R. 12388. A bill to provide that no Fed- 
eral court shall have jurisdiction of any ac- 
tion to reapportion one house of a State 
legislature if the other house of such legis- 
lature is apportioned according to popula- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 12389. A bill to amend section 5042 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to pro- 
vide an exemption from tax for certain wine 
produced for personal use; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by request) : 

H.R. 12390. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide for certain 
contracts between the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs and schools of medicine, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DIGGS: 

H.R. 12391. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of a public community college and 
a public college of arts and sciences in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 12392. A bill to amend title 18, United 


States Code, to provide penalties for the use 


of certain devices upon individuals in the 

exercise of their rights under the Constitu- 

tion of the United States, and for other pur- 

poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. EVERETT: 


H.R. 12393. A bill to protect the domestic 


economy, to promote the general welfare, and 
to assist in the national defense by stabiliz- 
ing the domestic lead and zinc industry, and 
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for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 
By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 12394. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, as amended, to remove 
inequities imposed on Commissioners and 
employees of the Federal Communications 
Commission; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 12395. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Council on the Arts 
to assist in the growth and development of 
the arts in the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.J. Res. 1158. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to provide that the term of 
office of Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States shall be 14 years; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H.J. Res. 1159. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LAIRD: 

H. Res. 853. Resolution relating to Federal 
records; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. VAN PELT: 

H. Res. 854. Resolution relating to Federal 
records; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. BURKE: 

H. Res. 855. Resolution relating to Federal 
records; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr, ADDABBO: 

H.R. 12396. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Stabile Bevilacqua; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, ASHMORE: 

H.R. 12397. A bill for the relief of Vermont 
Maple Orchards, Inc., Burlington, Vt.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H.R. 12398. A bill for the relief of Dr. Sei 
Byung Yoon; to the Committee on the Judi- 
c 


By Mr. MILLER of New York: 


H.R. 12399. A bill for the relief of Manlio 
Massimiliani; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 12400. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Zaida Zapata deDios; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.R. 12401. A bill for the relief of Dr. Or- 
han Kutlu and Esin Kutlu; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1008. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Bobby 
Threatt, president, Paducah Optimist Club, 
Paducah, Ky., urging the Secretary of the 
Treasury to take action under the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to impose countervailing duties on 
imports of motor vehicle parts to save our 
jobs; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1009. Also, petition of Marvin Orgill, presi- 
dent, Paducah Chamber, of Commerce, Pa- 
ducah, Ky., urging the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to take action under the Tariff Act of 
1930 to impose.countervailing duties on im- 
ports of motor vehicle parts to save their 
jobs; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


1964 


1010. Also, petition of A. Paul Owens, sec- 
retary, Paducah Lions Club, Paducah, Ky., 
urging the Secretary of the Treasury to take 
action under the Tariff Act of 1930 to impose 
countervailing duties on imports of motor 
vehicle parts; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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1011. Also, petition of Mr, and Mrs. Myron 
Ano and others, Paducah, Ky., urging the 
Secretary of the Treasury to take action un- 
der the Tariff Act of 1930 to impose counter- 
vailing duties on imports of motor vehicle 
parts to save our jobs; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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1012. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., requesting the Committee on the 
Judiciary to consider statements made by 
Thomas Jefferson concerning proper State 
legislative apportionment, made by him in 
his book, entitled “Notes on Virginia”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Quotas on Meat Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1964 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ference committee is now meeting on the 
great beef stampede of 1964. The stam- 
pede is taking place in the guise of H.R. 
1839, a minor tariff bill which passed the 
House by unanimous consent and which 
was amended in the Senate by striking 
out all of the House language and add- 
ing rigid, unyielding, cast iron quotas 
on beef, mutton, lamb, and their prod- 
ucts. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means who is irrevocably op- 
posed to the imposition of such restric- 
tions on the imports of meat, I want to 
remind all Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of what will happen if leg- 
islation imposing import quotas on meat 
products is enacted. 

There are more than 125 bills, intro- 
duced by 89 Members, pending before 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 
which would impose import quotas in 
some form on products other than meat. 
These products range from fuel oil to 
zinc, from lumber to lead. 

The effect of the Senate action is to 
select one item from this entire list, 
bypass the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and set a precedent which in my 
judgment will literally open a Pandora’s 
box in the future, the result of which 
none of us can now foresee. Every 
Member of this body who is interested 
in some quota bill or who is interested in 
some tariff bill would by the passage of 
this beef import bill be placed in an im- 
possible situation by being foreclosed 
from any consideration whatever, and I 
assure you that each of us will have to 
answer to our constituents on this mat- 


ter. 

The beef stampede bill will not aid the 
cattle growers one whit. Import levels 
have fallen off to such an extent that 
the bill would have no effect. However, 
the rigidity and the failure to provide 
for a growing population in the Senate 
bill would really put the American con- 
sumer in the corral, and particularly 
those consumers of low incomes who 
need the grade of meat coming in 
through imports. 

Imports rose because American pro- 
duction of the lower grade meats has 
fallen for the past 5 years. The market 


was there and the imports filled it. But 
the imports have not competed with the 
American meats that have fallen in price. 
In fact, the highest prices the American 
cattlemen have received in a decade for 
their meat occurred in 1962 when im- 
ports were also near their highest. 

Thus, the rigid import bill will not 
help the cattlemen, and at the same time 
it will adversely affect our farm and in- 
dustrial exports. We have a balance in 
our foreign trade in our favor of $5 
billion of which $3 billion is agricul- 
tural. If we legislate, other countries 
may retaliate. Retaliation might well 
take place on wheat and feed grains, to- 
bacco, rice, soybeans, as well as indus- 
trial products. 

How can one justify approving legis- 
lation of this character in the closing 
days of the Congress, particularly when 
the House of Representatives has been 
handed a “bill of goods” by the Senate 
which, under the parliamentary situa- 
tion, could not be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means for the ex- 
tensive public hearings which a subject 
of this importance and controversial na- 
ture deserves and requires? 

In terms of precedent, in terms of par- 
liamentary procedure, and in terms of 
the merits of the legislation itself, I re- 
spectfully submit to the Members of the 
House that this is bad legislation. When 
the farmers generally and the consumers 
of this Nation wake up to what is in- 
volved and when each of our constitu- 
ents who have problems in other areas 
realize what has happened, questions 
will be asked and I urge the Members of 
this body to search their consciences on 
these matters and vote against beef 
quota legislation at this time. 

Every important farming State in 
America has a significant stake in ex- 
ports of U.S. agricultural products, which 
in fiscal year 1962-63 were valued at a 
record $5.1 billion, and in fiscal year 
1963-64 may total or exceed $6 billion. 
In recent years agriculture has ac- 


counted for over one-fourth of total U.S. 


exports and has done much to improve 
the balance-of-payments position of the 
United States. 

The United States is the world’s largest 
exporter of farm products, accounting 
for one-fifth of all agricultural commodi- 
ties entering free world trade. In fiscal 
year 1962-63, the export market took the 
output of 63 million U.S. harvested 
acres—1 acre out of every 5 harvested. 
Exports provided an outlet for over half 
of the output of wheat, rice, dried edible 
peas, and hops; over two-fifths of the 
production of soybeans, nonfat dry milk, 
and tallow; over one-fourth of the out- 


put of prunes, raisins, cotton, and to- 
bacco; over one-fourth of feed grain 
sales; and one-fifth of U.S. harvests of 
edible beans, lard, and cottonseed. 

Exports of U.S. agricultural products 
for dollars also equaled a record in 1962- 
63. Exports for dollars, totaling $3.6 
billion, accounted for 70 percent of total 
U.S. agricultural exports, while exports 
under the food-for-peace program ac- 
counted for the remaining 30 percent. 
Exports for dollars have been increasing 
in recent years and are expected to reach 
a new record of $4.3 billion in fiscal year 
1963-64. 

The food-for-peace program has be- 
come an important instrument for mov- 
ing the farm abundance of U.S. farmers 
into consumption abroad, thereby assist- 
ing developing nations to obtain food 
and fiber required for economic growth. 
Nations that benefit from economic 
growth gain new buying power and even- 
tually become better cash customers for 
the products of U.S. farmers. 

States with the largest share of agri- 
cultural product exports in 1962-63 
were California—$497.5 million—and 
Texas—$453.2 million. Other impor- 
tant agricultural exporters were Illinois, 
$324.2 million; Iowa, $248.4 million; 
North Carolina, $214.1 million; and 
Kansas, $206.5 million. In addition, 
many other States also had a large 
share of the farm export market, 
especially for certain commodities. 

The continuation of a high level of 
U.S. agricultural exports is essential to 
the agricultural economy of each State 
and of the Nation. Exports furnish a 
much-needed outlet for abundant U.S. 
production and provide additional in- 
come to farmers. Moreover, exports of 
farm products provide jobs for many 
associated U.S. industries engaged in 
marketing, transporting, financing, and 
storing farm products. 

Agricultural exports of over $5 bil- 
lion exceeded by nearly 1.5 times the 
$2.1 billion worth of competitive or 
semicompetitive agricultural products 
the United States imported in 1962-63. 
Total agricultural imports were worth 
$4 billion, but half of this total consist- 
ed of noncompetitive items such as 
bananas, coffee, tea, rubber, cocoa 
beans, spices, and carpet wool—com- 
modities either not produced in the 
United States or not produced in large 
commercial volume. 

Preliminary estimates of the equiva- 
lent values—the stake of the States in 
national foreign trade—of U.S. agri- 
cultural exports and imports, by States 
and regions for fiscal year 1962-63. 
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Value of agricultural exports and competitive agricultural imports, by region and State, fiscal year 1962-631 


[In millions of dollars} 

Compet- ompet- 
itive Agri- itive 
agri- cultural | agri- 

Region and State Principal exports cultural Region and State Principal exports export | cultural 
import equiv- | import 
uiv- alents ? | equiy- 
alents * alents ? 
19.3 North Carolina. Tobacco, cotton, soybeans, & poulty products. 214.1 58.2 
South Carolina.. Tobacco, cotton, and soybeans. .---------- 77.0 23.1 
7.1 Georgia Cotton, tobacco, and try produets 104.1 34.3 
15 Florida- Oranges, tobacco, and vegetables 108.7 61.7 
4:8 || Hast south contral. . „„„4„„„4„%„„ͤ„4„„%r; 409, 2 137. 5 
Rhode Island y products 8 
ectieut Tobacco, dairy and poultry produets 3.7 Kentucky Tobacco, wheat, and livestock products... 103.0 38.6 
Tennessee Cotton, tobacco, soybeans, and livestock 94.6 33. 5 
%%% ⁰% Ä E S EREET 64.0 products. 
Alabama Cotton and poultry produets 72.5 24.5 
New Vork... Apples, d and poultry produets 27.8 Mississippi Cotton, soybeans, and livestock products.. 139.1 40.9 
New Jersey Apples, poultry products, and vegetables. 9.5 ee ee 
Pennsylvania eat, tobacco, and dairy produets enen ꝛ 815.0 285.4 
%%% TP K 338. 7 Arkansas ----| Cotton, soybeans, and rice 173.9 47.6 
Louisiana Cotton and rice 83.4 25.8 
Omg eo 2 Soybeans, wheat, corn, and livestock prod- 52.7 Oklahoma Wheat, cotton, and livestock products 104.5 45.0 
ucts, XESS soa ROE Cotton, grain sorghums, wheat, rice, and 453.2 167.0 
Indiana . SR Re Se UE ey 66.8 livestock products. 
Tilinois_.-_.....-- Soybeans, corn, wheat, and livestock prod- 140.7 
ucts, / . E 396.1 185.9 
Michigan Wheat, corn, soybeans, and dairy products, 39.4 
Wisconsin . Corn, tobacco, and dairy products 39.1 nega Wheat and livestock products =e =e 
2 F SE EERO TEEN te č h 
A OA. » ↄ —˙— ; 580.8 Wyoming.. ARD EE RUE A ES E N 16.2 12,9 
Colorado -| Wheat, grain sorghums, and livestock 82.6 45.3 
Minnesota Soybeans, corn, and livestock products... 166.4 75.4 products. 
D Corn, soybeans, and livestock products 248.4 170.0 New Mexico Cotton, wheat, and livestock products 35.8 15.9 
Missouri se bere wheat, cotton, and livestock 156.0 73.9 Arizona wgon: grain sorghums, and livestock 76.0 32.4 
ucts. ucts. 
North Dakota... Wheat and livestock products 113.4 38.5 eat and livestock products 15.8 9.8 
South Dakota. Wheat, corn, and livestock products 46.2 38.3 Livestock products 4.3 4.3 
Nebraska Wheat, corn, grain sorghums, and live- 178.1 95.4 
@hock producti) Sh „„ Fee 729. 1 309. 6 
Kansas Wheat, 7 — sorghums, soybeans, and 206. 5 89.3 — 
livestock products, Wheat, fruits and livestock produets 116.4 43.7 
Wheat, fruits, nuts and livestock products. 70.0 30.4 
S A T a cae A EEE PEET E S E 613.2 220. 6 3 3 ree, fruits, nuts and livestock 497.5 222.8 
products, 
Delaware Soybeans and poultry products 9.8 e eee 44.9 12.6 
Maryland To mage, SCY DERI, poultry, and dairy 27.6 G, r ee se eed 3 * 
p ucts. [5 
Virginia Tobacco, iat roe and apples 64.8 26.6.1] > UNa rates? [essa cows en nan 35,078.2 | 2,208. 2 
West Virginia.. Tobacco and livestock products 7.1 6.0 
Preliminary Total U. S. agricultural exports based on Bureau of the Census data exceed the ex- 


2 The “equivalent” shares were derived from the States’ contribution to national 
sales or output as determined from agricultural census data. They do not show actual 
h they reflect the common stake of the States in total U.S. 


exports or imports, tho 
trade based on Bureau of the Census trade data. 


port totals for the States because of the exclusion of certain beverages and nursery and 
greenhouse stock in the State items. 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture, May 19, 1964. 


Activities of the School Press Conference 
Series Association, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1964 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, I am pleased to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Congress the activities of the 
School Press Conference Series Associa- 
tion, Inc., a nonprofit educational organi- 
zation chartered by the State of Mary- 
land and operating to the benefit of sec- 
ondary schools in Washington, D.C., and 
the surrounding Maryland and Virginia 
counties. 

The School Press Conference Series 
Association was founded by its executive 
director, Mr. Robert C. Diefenbach, of 
Bethesda, Md., in April of this year. Its 
honorary board of directors includes the 
head or assistant head of every public 
school system in this area, the head of 
the archdiocesan school system, repre- 
sentative heads of area private schools, 


and prominent persons including the dis- 
tinguished dean of the diplomatic corps, 
His Excellency Dr. Guillermo Sevilla- 
Secasa, the Ambassador of Nicaragua, 
and His Excellency, the Governor of 
Maryland. 

This community-spirited organization 
is designed to provide a valuable adjunct 
to in-school training by producing news 
conferences wherein students of jour- 
nalism and other subjects in our sec- 
ondary schools may meet and openly 
question public figures and newsmakers 
under the conditions of professional press 
conferences. The Surgeon General of 
the U.S. Public Health Service, Dr. 
Luther L. Terry, and the renowned Dep- 
uty Administrator of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, Dr. 
Hugh L. Dryden, have already served as 
guest interviewees for SPCSA sponsored 
conferences held before the closing of the 
schools for the current summer vaca- 
tion. With the reopening of the schools 
in September the SPCSA, Inc., will pro- 
duce news conferences to which students 
from every public, private, and archdi- 
ocesan secondary school in this area will 
be invited. 

The SPCSA, Inc., conferences are held 
without cost to schools, students, or 


guest interviewees. The costs of the or- 

ganization are underwritten by donations 

oe private citizens, firms, and founda- 
ons. 

In bringing this organization to the 
attention of the Members of the Con- 
gress, it is my hope to encourage the 
Members to favorably consider invita- 
tions to appear as guest-interviewees at 
future student news conferences spon- 
sored by the SPCSA, Inc. 

Do not, my friends, suppose that all 
of these students’ questions will be easy 
to answer. This I can promise you; if 
you are interviewed by these young men 
and women, you will come away from 
the conference convinced that our young 
people do read, do think, and do stay 
abreast of the news. You will come away 
from your interview gratified in the fact 
that the majority of our young people, 
as represented by the students attending 
the SPCSA, Inc., conferences, are seri- 
ous, intelligent morally responsible citi- 
zens fully worthy of accepting the re- 
sponsibilities of leadership that will soon 
be theirs. 

Expressing the belief that these open- 
questioning news conferences are exem- 
plary of the free American society, the 
U.S. Information Agency’s “Voice of 
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America” has broadcast, and will con- 
tinue to broadcast later this year, the 
SPCSA conferences throughout the 
world; pointing out with pride that, in a 
free and democratic society, the leaders 
of that society have no fear of answer- 
ing the questions of the young and, in 
fact, encourage those questions. 

The future plans of the School Press 
Conference Series Association, Inc., in- 
cludes the establishment of chapters or 
branches of the association in other 
cities, thereby bringing the benefit of this 
worthy project to the young men and 
women of those cities. Following the 
establishment of these chapters or 
branches, the association will promote 
an annual convention of selected stu- 
dent journalists here in Washington, the 
news capital of the world. 

It has been a pleasure, Mr. Speaker, to 
bring the School Press Conference Series 
Association, Inc., to the attention of the 
Members of Congress, and to ask that the 
Members add their encouragement and 
support to the association’s educational 
work. In closing, I should like to con- 
gratulate Mr. Robert C. Diefenbach for 
his efforts in founding and operating the 
SPCSA, Inc., and similarly congratulate 
those educators and others who, by be- 
ing listed as honorary directors of the 
association, have endorsed the project 
and added greatly to its success. 


V-J Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NEIL STAEBLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1964 


Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, Au- 
gust 14, 1945, is remembered as V-J Day. 
On this day Japan capitulated to the 
Allied Forces, and World War II was 
thereby concluded. The military might 
of the United States had never been so 
great, and there is no doubt that the 
awesome destructive capabilities demon- 
strated by our atomic weapons had 
hastened this war to its final end. 

Nineteen years later the United States 
has increased its military strength to a 
point where no nation is willing to risk 
a third world war. The Department of 
Defense has cut its expenses by $2.5 bil- 
lion during fiscal year 1964. At the same 
time it has increased our nuclear capa- 
bilities to deter any massive attack on 
the United States and has increased our 
conventional forces to meet limited ag- 
gressions such as those in the Gulf of 
Tonkin. On the one hand we have at- 
tained a 150-percent increase in the 
number of nuclear warheads in the 
strategic alert force, while on the other 
hand we have raised the number of tacti- 
cal fighter squadrons from 55 in fiscal 
year 1961 to 79 in July 1964, an increase 


of 44 percent. 
Great power in 1945 required great re- 
sponsibility by the President of the 
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United States. Greater power in 1964 re- 
quires greater responsibility for the wel- 
fare of all mankind. Whenever an ad- 
versary has threatened the security of 
this Nation, whether it be Japan in 1945 
or in Cuba or Vietnam today, we have 
responded with actions appropriate to 
the aggression. In 1945, we were strong 
enough to end a world war; in 1964, we 
are strong enough to prevent such a war 
from be 3 


Appalachia and Roads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1964 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in my 
opinion, it is not enough merely to cure 
the cancer of economic depression which 
is sapping the vitality of the Appalachian 
region unless effort is also made to assure 
that the cancer remains cured and the 
area is allowed to survive. 

Throughout the hearings by the Ad 
Hoc Committee of Public Works, it has 
become increasingly clear that the pri- 
mary reliance for improved economic 
conditions must be placed upon the con- 
struction of increased highways and 
roads. 

It seems to me that since the area is 
admittedly one of the Nation’s most 
seriously depressed, it is somewhat un- 
realistic to expect Pennsylvania and 
other States involved to supply 50 per- 
cent or even 20 percent of the funds 
necessary to carry out the road program. 

Appalachia redevelopment is consid- 
ered as an emergency measure to create 
long-term improvements and I think the 
ratio of Federal to State funds might 
be more nearly 90 percent Federal to 10 
percent State. With the construction of 
these new roads, private enterprise in 
Appalachia will be better able to accom- 
plish its necessary task of providing em- 
ployment in the region. 

Since I feel strongly that the Federal 
program of road building must be given 
higher priority through a higher match- 
ing grant, I wrote the following letter to 
the President on May 5, 1964: 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 6, 1964. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The Bureau of Public 
Roads in the Department of Commerce car- 
ries out the responsibility of Federal-aid 
highway construction. Most of the work is 
performed on a 90-percent Federal, 10-per- 
cent State ratio. 

The basic idea stressed in your Appalachia 
message is the need for roads and I agree 
with you wholeheartedly. Your Commis- 
sion’s Report suggests that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should participate to a “much great- 
er extent than its present 50 percent contri- 
bution under the ABC system.” 

Would your administration be receptive 
to a proposal that all highways in the Ap- 
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palachia region be constructed on a 90 to 10, 
or even a 95 to 5 basis? I would welcome 
your views in this regard. 
With every good wish. 
Sincerely, 
JOHN P. SAYLOR, 
Member of Congress. 


The Under Secretary of Commerce, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., provided me 
with the following answer on May 27, 
1964: 


THE UNDER SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., May 27, 1964. 
Hon. JoRN P. SAYLOR, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Sartor: President Johnson has 
asked me to reply to your recent letter re- 
garding the amount of Federal contributions 
to the construction of the highway system 
gata in the Appalachian Development 

ct. 

As the Federal officer who is charged with 
drafting the Appalachian program, I would 
personally welcome a temporary program in 
which all Federal highway construction in 
Appalachia would be on a 90-10 basis. How- 
ever, I am sure you and I both agree that 
the political possibilities of such a formula 
are remote. 

It is appropriate that we ask the Congress 
for a special effort, to be financed out of the 
general fund to bring the Appalachian roads 
to a state where they are on a par with the 
rest of the Nation, measured by the acces- 
sibility needed by industry and recreation. 

But it would be impossible to ask that the 
Federal highway trust fund be revised to 
provide that roads other than interstate 
roads be built on a 90-10 basis. I am cer- 
tain that the Congress would consider that 
suggestion to be an unwarranted and out- 
right gift to a region which has not, in the 
slightest sense, asked for such munificence. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. Roosevetrt, Jr. 


The Appalachian project calls for the 
quick application of the most practical 
method—the provision of traffic arteries 
that will open up the entire area to in- 
dustrial and recreational development. 
But that will not come about if the al- 
ready overburdened Applachian States 
are compelled to bear the considerable 
part of the cost of constructing these 
new highways. 

I, therefore, sent the following letter 
to Under Secretary Roosevelt on June 2, 
1964: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 2, 1964. 
Hon, FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Jr., 
Under Secretary of Commerce, Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. ROOSEVELT :: Reference is made to 
my letter of May 5 and your reply thereto 
of May 27. You will recall that I proposed 
“developmental” highways for “Appalachia” 
on a 90-percent Federal matching basis, 
similar to the Federal interstate highways 
network, instead of the 50-50 Federal-State 
matching plan. 

You coneluded that “it would be impossi- 
ble to ask that the Federal highway trust 
fund be revised to provide that roads other 
than interstate roads be built on a 90-10 
basis. I am certain that the Congress would 
consider that suggestion to be an unwar- 
ranted and outright gift to a region which 
has not, in the slightest sense, asked for such 
munificence.” 

The Federal program for Appalachia was 


devised in Washington to bring greater pros- 
perity to this mountain chain which reaches 
from New York to Alabama. The greater 


r 
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part, by far, of the suggested appropriations 
for this purpose is to go for developmental 
highways, to provide the accessibility re- 
quired for industrial and recreational 
expansion. 

But as a practical matter, if the States are 
required to furnish half of the money for 
these highways they will be a long time in 
the building; for the highways funds of these 
States are already overburdened with the 
problem of meeting the swiftly changing 
transportation needs of their more populous 
regions. 

The real test of the sincerity of the whole 
plan for Appalachia clearly depends upon 
providing quick highway accessibility to the 
region. It is the lack of this accessibility 
which has isolated parts of the region from 
the tide of industrialization that has been 
sweeping across the Nation, and unless that 
lack is remedied swiftly much of this region 
will continue to be bypassed by industry. 

The program of the Appalachian Regional 
Commission has been represented as the 
outgrowth of national concern over poverty 
in this mountain region stretching through 
10 States. It is, therefore, incongruous to 
talk of unwarranted and outright gifts and 
excessive munificence toward this area which 
has been pictured as a region of desolation 
requiring immediate Federal attention. The 
picture has been exaggerated, of course; but 
it is true enough that Appalachia needs major 
interstate highways; and without these the 
whole program might as well be discarded, 
since it will have only minor economic effect. 

I will be interested in having your further 
comments in this regard, 

Sincerely, 
JOHN P. SAYLOR, 
Member of Congress. 


The following letter from Mr. Roose- 
velt appears to intimate that the admin- 
istration would not seriously oppose an 
amendment for roads to be built on a 
90 percent Federal-10 percent State 
basis: 

THE UNDER SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 

Washington, D.C., July 21, 1964. 
Hon. JOHN P. SAYLOR, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SAYLOR: Thank you for your re- 
cent letter in which you again discuss the 
proposal for a 90-percent Federal matching 
formula for the proposed development high- 
ways in Appalachia. 

There is no question in my mind that far 
more roads could be built on a 90-10 basis. 
However, I do not believe that such a for- 
mula would contain the elements of adequate 
local participation and sound Federal fiscal 
policy within it. For that reason, I would 
not be able to recommend such a formula 
myself. 

However, this does not prevent an individ- 
ual Member of Congress, particularly one so 
interested in the Appalachian problems as 
yourself, from introducing an amendment 
to the President's bill. I certainly agree with 
you that without the highway section of the 
bill, the rest of the program would be im- 
paired. If it is your belief that only a 90-10 
formula can bring about an effective road 
program, I would have to agree that such an 
amendment by you would be essential. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. ROOSEVELT, Jr. 


Mr. Speaker, if the Appalachia bill 
does reach the floor for consideration, I 
will propose an amendment making the 
program on a 90-10 basis, rather than 
the 70-30 percent as proposed in the 
present measure. 
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Supreme Court and Its Apportionment 
Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1964 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, as is 
undoubtedly the situation in most con- 
gressional districts, the decision of the 
U.S. Supreme Court on State legislative 
reapportionment handed down on 
June 15 is a subject of great controversy 
among the people whom I represent. 
The majority of those who have ex- 
pressed their concern are apparently 
shocked by the precedent established in 
this decision. There are a few, how- 
ever, who apparently feel that it was a 
wise decision. The fact that I intro- 
duced legislation to correct the decision’s 
intent places me in a position of being 
soundly in opposition to the latter, 

For the purpose of the Recorp, I sub- 
mit herewith a statement which I made 
in support of House Journal Resolution 
1060, introduced just 10 days after the 
decision was rendered but not before a 
study and evaluation of the decision was 
completed. My statement follows: 


STATEMENT OF Hon. HAROLD R. COLLIER IN 
BEHALF OF HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 1060 


I appreciate this opportunity to testify be- 
fore the distinguished Committee on the 
Judiciary in support of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 1060, which I introduced on June 25, 
1964, and similar bills introduced by several 
of my colleagues, to rectify the ill-conceived 
decision of the U.S. Supreme Court on 
June 15, 1964. This resolution seeks to 
amend the Constitution of the United States 
to guarantee the right of any State to ap- 
portion one house of its legislature on fac- 
tors other than population. In my opinion 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
cases of B. A. Reynolds, etc., et al., Appellants, 
v. M. O. Sims et al; David J. Vann and 
Robert S. Vance, Appellants, v. Agnes Bag- 
gett, Secretary of State of Alabama, et al., 
John W. McConnell, Jr., et al., Appellant v. 
Agnes Baggett, Secretary of State of Ala- 
bama, et al.; WMCA, Inc., et al., Appellants, 
v. John P. Lomenzo, Secretary of State of the 
State of New York, et al.; The Maryland Com- 
mittee for Fair Representation et al., Ap- 
pellant, v. J. Millard Tawes, Governor, et al.; 
Levin Nock Davis, Secretary, State Board of 
Elections, et al., Appellants, v. Harrison 
Mann et al.; Mabel V. Roman, Clerk, etc., et 
al., Appellants, v. Richard Sincock et al.; 
Andres Lucas et al., etc., Appellants, v. The 
Forty-Fourth General Assembly of the State 
of Colorado et al.; has destroyed one of the 
fundamental time-honored cornerstones of 
our American system of representative 
government. 

Since the early days of our history both 
the several States and the Federal Govern- 
ment have selected one house on the basis of 
population while providing that the other be 
partially or entirely by geographical area. 
Certainly there was wisdom in this procedure 
and process as an essential in our govern- 
mental system of checks and balances. 

The Court declared that the equal pro- 
tection clause of the 14th amendment de- 
mands that the States compose both bodies 
of their legislatures so that every member 
of the House and the Senate would repre- 
sent the same number of people. Under this 
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ruling, as Justice Harlan stated in his dis- 
senting views, we now have the effect of 
Placing the basic aspects of State-political 
systems under the pervasive overlording of 
the Federal judiciary. Again the Supreme 
Court has exceeded its proper authority in 
usurping powers which have long been held 
to belong to the States or to other branches 
of Government. It is a flagrant destruction 
of one of the dwindling rights of the soy- 
ereign States. Furthermore, it certainly ap- 
pears that the Court has chosen to prevent a 
State from choosing such legislative struc- 
ture as it believes best suited to its needs 
and best suited to the general welfare of its 
people. The fact remains that at this junc- 
ture the damage has been done, and it seems 
to me that it is incumbent upon the Con- 
gress to repair this damage by enactment of 
the legislation which I am here supporting 
today or legislation of a similar nature 
which would provide correction or remedy. 
We, as legislators, must be responsible to the 
people and we will be remiss if we do not 
take this action or the alternative is to ig- 
nore history, tradition, and good sense in the 
apportionment policies and procedures in the 
selection of our State legislatures. 

It is not denied that there has been ex- 
treme disparity between districts in some 
States, and the laggard action of some States 
has enabled a minority of the people to con- 
trol some State legislatures. This cannot 
continue; the majority of the people must be 
given a greater weight and importance. But 
in order to accomplish this, is it necessary to 
strip the minority of effective representation 
and subject them to the tyranny of a tempo- 
rary majority? I think not. In fact, prior to 
these apportionment decisions many of us 
witnessed the struggles which our own States 
experience in their voluntary efforts to reach 
a fair and effective form of representation. 

I do not question Chief Justice Warren’s 
statement that legislators represent people, 
not trees or acres. But it is equally obvious 
that within distinct areas similar interests 
prevail. Therefore, although the authority 
of the majority must be assured, it is not 
necessary that population be the only cri- 
teria for determining representation. Peo- 
ple are only what their interests make them. 

I am sure that other witnesses testifying 
in behalf of legislation to correct the far- 
reaching decision of the Supreme Court have 
and will point out to members of this dis- 
tinguished committee that there are many 
factors which temper one’s views; economic, 
social, geographical, and political, among 
others. These distinctions produce dissim- 
ilar and sometimes conflicting needs. 

If a State chooses to allow effective repre- 
sentation for each of these needs, it must be 
permitted to do so. 

If we fail to correct the situation created 
by the now notorious apportionment deci- 
sion, a single county in my own State of Illi- 
nois will control 51 percent of the Illinois 
State Legislature leaving minority repre- 
sentation to the other 101 counties in our 
State. I am not convinced that what is 
necessarily good for Chicago or for Cook 
County is good for the entire State of Illi- 
nois. 

In his opinion, Chief Justice Warren ad- 
mitted that political subdivisions within 
States were necessary in order to assist States 
in carrying out State governmental functions 
and that it was nec to insure them a 
voice within the State legislatures. These 
local governmental entities must perform 
many functions which only they are quali- 
fied to do. How better can we assure their 
effective representation than through recog- 
nition of factors such as area, as well as 
population in the apportionment of one 
house of a bicameral legislature. This would 
guarantee the effective rule of the majority 
by utilizing population in one house but 
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would also be sufficiently flexible to produce 
legislative bodies reflecting the regional and 
local values which the State may deem ap- 
propriate. 

We can ill afford to desert the interests of 
the minority merely because the majority has 
been treated unfairly in some States. As 
the cliche goes, two wrongs do not make a 
right. 

I hope all of you will conclude with me 
that the severe blow delivered to States 
rights must be rectified. It is my sincere be- 
lief that the solution offered in House Joint 
Resolution 1060 will guarantee the future of 
the established bases of our society. 

I thank you for your attention and con- 
sideration and urge this committee to act 
expeditiously in reporting corrective legisla- 
tion which I am certain will be promptly 
ratified by the necessary three-fourths of 
the State legislatures. 


“The Federal Excise Tax on Automo- 
biles’—Statement of Representative 
Charles E. Chamberlain, of Michigan, 
Before the General Hearings on the Fed- 
eral Excise Tax Structure, Committee 
on Ways and Means, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C., July 27, 
1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1964 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the recent hearings on the Federal excise 
tax system held by the Committee on 
Ways and Means have aroused a good 
deal of interest and hope throughout the 
country in the prospect of long overdue 
tax reform in this area. Under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I wish 
to call to the attention and consideration 
of my colleagues and the American 
people the reasons set forth in my state- 
ment to the committee revealing the 
compelling need to reduce or repeal the 
10-percent excise tax on automobiles 
which in the opinion of many people 
establish it as one of the excises most de- 
serving of remedial tax legislation. 

The statement follows: 


“THE FEDERAL EXCISE TAX ON AUTOMOBILES”— 
STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES E. 
CHAMBERLAIN, OF MICHIGAN, BEFORE THE 
GENERAL HEARINGS ON THE FEDERAL EXCISE 
Tax STRUCTURE, COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND 
MEANS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., JULY 27, 1964 


Mr. Chairman, it will come as no great sur- 
prise to the members of this committee who 
have patiently and sympathetically listened 
to my pleadings and protests in past years 
against the archaic and inequitable excise 
tax system, that I come before you again to- 
day to argue especially for reform of the 10- 
percent excise tax on passenger automobiles. 
This I do, not only in behalf of the welfare 
of automotive workers, stockholders, and 
management in particular, but also in be- 
half of the welfare of the entire economy, for 
it is surely one of the truisms of our eco- 
nomic life that the auto industry is the bell- 
wether of the health of the Nation’s econ- 
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omy. As I stated in my remarks on the 
floor of the House last month protesting the 
extension of the so-called temporary excise 
tax rates, I can offer no new or startling rea- 
sons for the reduction or repeal of the auto 
excise tax, but can only reiterate the argu- 
ments that have been made in years past, in 
times of recession and prosperity, for I am 
satisfied they are still valid today. 

The case for the reduction or repeal of the 
10-percent excise tax on automobiles, like 
most of the other excises, is self-evident. 
The reasons for imposing such a penalty 
upon the Nation’s key consumer industry 
having long ago expired, it is simply a ques- 
tion of the Government's discharging its re- 
sponsibility to end such a tax inequity. Un- 
fortunately, however, taxes, like fat, are easi- 
er to put on than to take off; and it is never 
enough merely to point out a tax inequity 
without setting forth additional reasons to 
show why it is in the best interests of the 
Government to adopt a fairer system of tax- 
ation. 

An excise or commodity tax has as its nec- 
essary result the shifting of consumer de- 
mand away from certain and serv- 
ices. During World War II and the Korean 
war such taxes were sought to discourage 
especially the use of transportation facilities 
and vehicles. Since then, some relief in this 
area has been granted. In 1962, the 10- 
percent rate on rail and bus fares was elim- 
inated and the 10-percent rate on air travel 
reduced 5 percent, and yet the full wartime 
10-percent rate still remains on the chief 
source of transportation, the automobile. 
However, desirable as this tax relief was, by 
refusing to include reform of the auto excise 
tax, the discrimination against the auto 
consumer was proportionately increased. 
The fact that today revenues collected from 
the auto excise tax account for some 40 per- 
cent of all revenue collected from all the 
excise taxes here under discussion amply 
testifies to the burden placed on the auto 
economy. When the purpose of such a tax 
was to curtail transportation and nonstra- 
tegic consumption, a tax which singled out 
the auto industry was understandable. To- 
day, when the only purpose of such a tax is to 
collect revenue, it is eminently unfair and 
unjustified to discriminate against a single 
commodity. And, during a time when there 
is so much concern for getting the economy 
moving, such a tax is not only unfair and 
unjustified, but unsound economically. 

In compliance with the committee’s in- 
structions, I shall try to make some general 
comments so far as I am able, not being a 
professional economist, upon how the auto 
excise tax measures up to certain of the cri- 
teria established by the committee to evalu- 
ate the performance of these excise taxes. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE AUTO EXCISE TAX AMONG 
CONSUMERS BY INCOME LEVELS 


Prof. Otto Eckstein, in his statements to 
the committee has asserted that “The best 
working assumption is to assume that all 
income classes pay about the same fraction 
of their income in these excises, that taken 
as a whole, they are proportionate taxes.“ 
Granting that this generalization may be 
substantially correct with respect to all the 
excises, there is sufficient evidence, I believe, 
to suggest that low and middle income per- 
sons bear a significant part of the burden of 
the auto excise tax. As of 1963, it is esti- 
mated that 80 percent of American families 
own one or more automobiles. Of that 
group, 56 percent of the families with an an- 
nual income of less than $4,000 own one or 
more automobiles, and 74 percent of families 
with an annual income of between $4,000 


1 Hearings before the House of Representa- 
tives Committee on Ways and Means on the 
Federal excise tax structure (88th Cong. 2d 
sess., pt. II, p. 23). 
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and $5,000 own one or more automobiles. 
Families with an income under $7,500 a year 
purchased over 30 percent of all the new cars 
sold in 1962. At this point in the record, I 
would include several charts taken from the 
1964 edition of “Automobile Facts and Fig- 
ures” which provide this information in 
greater detail, 


Household income of new car buyers 
Percent 
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THE EFFECT OF EXCISE TAX ON AUTOMOBILE 
SALES 


Undoubtedly, many factors influence the 
auto market. While it is not possible to 
ascertain the exact impact of this tax upon 
sales, it is clear that it does have a depress- 
ing effect * * * otherwise, the tax would not 
have been levied in the first place, Any tax 
that increases the price of a commodity by 
hundreds of dollars cannot help but have an 
effect on the sales appeal of the product. 
And this is true both in good economic years 
and bad. 

Prof. Douglas H. Eldridge pointed out to 
the committee that “A heavy excise tax on 
automobiles * * would result in some 
contraction in output and less use of steel, 
rubber and other automobile components. 
With less demands for these products, spe- 
cialized productive factors in the supporting 
industries will also tend to suffer declines in 
their incomes.” ? It is not difficult to quickly 
grasp the interrelatedness of the auto econ- 
omy to the other major sectors of the econ- 
omy. Automobile production utilizes 21 per- 
cent of all steel, 61 percent of all rubber, 32 
percent of all zinc, 13 percent of all alumi- 
num, 49 percent of all lead, and 58 percent 
of all upholstery leather sold in the United 
States. 

One business in every six is automotive. 

One of every five retail dollars is spent for 
automotive products. 

One of every seven workers—11,600,000 
people—are employed in highway transport 
industries. 

Automobiles are owned by 80 percent of 
U.S. families, 

This interrelatedness is clearly evident also 
in reports of the unemployment rates in 
labor market areas that are major automo- 
bile manufacturing centers employing 10,000 
or more workers, At this point in the record 
I would like to insert a chart comparing the 
unemployment rates of March 1964 with 
those of March 1961. The impact of a good 
car year for the economy of these areas 18 
unmistakable. It is essential to the con- 
tinued health of the economy that all ob- 
stacles to its growth and stability be removed. 


2 Tbid., p. 38. 
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Insured unemployment rates in labor market 
areas that are major automobile manu- 
facturing centers 


[In percent] 


Rate, | Rate De- 
March | March | crease 


Labor market area 


1961 1964 
7.5 6.0 1.5 
5.5 2.8 2.7 
6.9 4.4 2. 5 
6.2 3.2 3.0 
6.3 3.8 2.5 
23.2 2.2 21.0 
15.2 4.5 10.7 
14:8 3.1 11.7 
8.3 5.4 2.9 
8.9 4.7 4.2 
11.8 6.8 5.0 
6.1 5.6 5 
6.8 4.5 2.3 
9.6 4.2 5.4 
10.0 4.9 5.1 
8.5 3.2 5.3 
6.4 3.9 2.5 
12.8 8.3 * 5 


— — ——5.5.r5— 
Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, Washington, D.C., June 12, 1964. 
THE “BUSINESS COST” EFFECT OF THE AUTO 
EXCISE TAX 


The auto excise tax directly adds to the 
business cost of any business that purchases 
a motor vehicle for its operation * * and 
this, of course, includes Federal and State 
governments as well, Certainly the auto 
excise tax for many businesses represents 
as much an added business cost as does a 
tax on other office machines. In addition, 
it should also be remembered that the auto 
excise tax represents to some degree a busi- 
ness cost” to every one of the 41 million per- 
sons who depend upon automobiles for 
transportation to work. 


ADMINISTRATION OF AUTO EXCISE TAX 


The auto excise tax has the virtue of being 
perhaps one of the least problematic to ad- 
minister when compared with certain of the 
other excises. There is little difficulty in de- 
fining the commodity to be taxed nor at 
what point the tax is to be levied. However, 
should the committee decide to recommend 
the reduction or repeal of the auto excise 
tax it would be necessary, I believe, to insure 
that such action would not unintentionally 
have a disruptive influence on the economy, 
A serious drag on the auto economy might 
well develop if there was a long lapse of 
time between the announcement of the com- 
mittee’s proposed legislation and the Presi- 
dent’s signing the bill into law. Conse- 
quently, it is extremely important, I believe, 
that any changes in the excise tax rates be 
made effective retroactively to the date the 
committee announces its intention to con- 
sider legislation. I am aware that the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association is making 
a recommendation as to how this matter 
might best be worked out and I would 
strongly urge the committee to examine this 
aspect of excise tax reform before legisla- 
tion is recommended. 

A word might be added at this juncture 
with respect to the operation of any reduc- 
tion in this tax. It has been often asked: 
Should this tax be reduced, would this re- 
duction be passed on to the consumers? I 
have directed this question to the major 
automotive companies and they, in letters 
from Mr. Roy Abernethy, president of Amer- 
ican Motors Corp.; Mr. F. W. Misch, vice 
president of Chrysler Corp.; Mr. Henry Ford 
II, chairman of the Ford Motor Co.; and 
Mr. John F. Gordon, president of General 
Motors Corp., have unanimously responded 
that it would be their recommendation to 
their dealers that the full amount of the 
tax reduction be deducted from the price 
of the automobile. The highly competitive 
nature of the auto market would undoubt- 
edly serve to insure that this would be the 
case. 
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A “PROGRESSIVE” AUTO EXCISE TAX? 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to make one or 
two additional comments. I noted with par- 
ticular interest the chairman’s question“ 
during the panel discussion which the com- 
mittee held with various tax scholars which 
seemed to explore the possibility that the 
excise tax on automobiles up to a certain 
price might be reduced or repealed, while 
maintained on vehicles with a higher price, 
thereby attempting to reintroduce the dis- 
tinction between luxury and necessary com- 
modities. Whether this approach would 
achieve the desired results or would only 
tend to blunt the stimulation to the econ- 
omy generally of an across-the-board reduc- 
tion, I am not prepared to judge at this time. 
The difficulty might well be in determining 
what was a luxury car and what was not, and 
this, of course, could raise difficulties in tax 
administration. 


THE “MULTIPLIER EFFECT” OF EXCISE TAX 
REDUCTION 


Correspondingly, I was interested also in 
the chairman’s question t about the possible 
so-called “multiplier effect” of an excise tax 
reduction. I had earlier this year sought in- 
formation on this point from the Department 
of the Treasury, since the existence of such 
a “multiplier effect” was constantly used as 
an argument in favor of the recent cut in 
income taxes. In that regard it was claimed 
by the chairman of the Joint Economic 
Committee, Senator DovG.as of Illinois, that, 

“An $8 billion tax cut with a multiplier of 
three to four times would increase the gross 
national product by $24 to $32 billion. Taxes 
at (an estimated) 20 percent would bring in 
added revenues of from $4.8 to $6.4 billion. 
The net cost of an $8 billion cut would be 
only from $1.6 to $3.2 billion.” (Washington 
Post, Feb. 24, 1963.) 

Using this formula, I calculated last year 
that the actual loss of revenue following a 
return to the 7-percent World War II auto 
excise tax rate would be somewhere between 
$90 and $180 million and not the $430 mil- 
lion claimed by the Department of the Treas- 
ury. Consequently, this year I asked the 
Secretary of the Treasury to comment upon 
what the impact of this excise tax reduction 
would have, in terms of its probable “mul- 
tiplier effect.” In a letter dated May 23, 
1964, I was informed by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, 

“We do not have estimates of the ‘multi- 
plier effect’ of excise changes . At this 
point the Treasury is currently studying the 
economic effects of excises. We are, of 
course, expecting to obtain considerable in- 
formation from the forthcoming Ways and 
Means Committee hearings * * *. From 
these and other findings of the committee, 
we will be able to refine our own research 
data regarding excise taxes.” 

While I was not a little surprised that the 
Treasury Department had no information on 
this aspect, I was gratified to note that Pro- 
fessor Eckstein acknowledged“ that there 
would be additional revenues created as a 
result of a substantial reduction in an ex- 
cise tax. I am informed by the Treasury 
this year that if the auto excise tax were to 
revert to the 7-percent World War II rate, 
this would mean a loss of $520 million in tax 
receipts. In other words, automobile con- 
sumers would save $520 million on their pur- 
chases and would be free to spend this 
amount on other goods and services which, 
in turn, would generate tax revenues from 
other sources. It is fair to assume, then, 
that because of this fact, because of the 
so-called “multiplier effect,” the actual loss 
of tax revenues would be substantially less 
than the $520 million figure. It is appar- 
ently Professor Eckstein’s view that the re- 


? Ibid., p. 90. 
‘Tbid., p. 92. 
s Ibid. 
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duction or repeal of the auto excise tax 
would have such a significant effect on the 
economy that it should be reserved only for 
periods of recession as a countercyclical 
weapon. I have, of course, since first becom- 
ing a Member of Congress, argued for such 
tax relief both in times of recession and pros- 
perity. But so far, nothing has been done. 
It reminds me of a “hole in the roof” situa- 
tion: While the sun is shining, there is no 
need to fix it; and it cannot be patched 
while it is raining. When business and pro- 
duction are good, it is said there is no need 
to reduce taxes; and we cannot let go of 
the money when we need it so badly to fi- 
nance the Federal Government. It does not 
seem to me to follow that we should only 
help the economy in times of recession, but, 
in fact, if we are to help avoid a new reces- 
sion, we should be taking off all the drags on 
the economy that we can without further 
delay. 


EXCISE TAX REDUCTION AND FOREIGN AUTO- 
MOBILES 


I would make one further comment should 
the committee decide to reform the auto 
excise tax, and especially should the com- 
mittee recommend that relief be granted to 
only low-priced cars. Should that happen, 
it would, of course, not only benefit the sales 
of low-priced American cars, but also of low- 
priced foreign-made cars. In the event 
of any reduction, therefore, I would suggest 
that the committee consider not reducing the 
tax on foreign-made automobiles. This I 
propose not out of adherence to a doctrinaire 
protectionist trade policy, but simply in rec- 
ognition of the extremely heavy taxes placed 
upon American cars in foreign countries. 
By keeping the full excise tax on foreign 
cars sold in this country, we would have a 
lever, a bargaining tool, to try to reduce the 
tariffs on American cars in foreign countries. 
This could only have a salutary effect upon 
our balance-of-payments situation. 


CONCLUSION 


Mr. Chairman, in this Congress this com- 
mittee approved an $11 billion reduction in 
personal and corporate income taxes. While 
a great deal was said about tax reform, this 
bill was preeminently a straight tax cut 
justified on the sole grounds of economic 
growth. It is now being said that to prevent 
economic stagnation in the future it will be 
necessary to have periodic tax reductions. 

This committee has now before it an op- 
portunity to effect long needed tax reform 
which at the same time can only have a bene- 
ficial effect on the health of the Nation’s 
economy. Certainly during the time when 
the Federal Government finds it possible and 
desirable to reduce taxes it cannot in good 
faith ignore its past commitments to re- 
move the added tax burdens imposed on 
those who assumed them during periods of 
national emergency. 

I share the view of those who believe it 
would be well if the field of sales and excise 
taxation were reserved to State and local gov- 
ernments. If this were done it might well 
reduce the need and demand for massive 
Federal assistance requiring heavy Federal 
taxes. However, should the committee con- 
clude that some type of Federal tax in this 
field is necessary, I would strongly suggest 
that it be a uniform tax on all manufac- 
tured goods rather than a selective tax dis- 
criminating against certain goods in favor 
of others, I am, of course, not unmindful of 
the difficulties of writing such a general ex- 
cise tax law, but I can only conclude it would 
be preferable in terms of equity to the pres- 
ent system. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to commend the 
committee for instituting these hearings and 
express my appreciation for the opportunity 
to appear today. I have long supported ef- 
forts aimed at reexamining and reforming 
the entire excise tax system because I believe 
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such action could well result in one of the 
most deserving, beneficial, and sound accom- 
plishments of any Congress in a number of 
years. 


Schedule of Grassroots Conferences in 
Third District, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1964 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
honor and a privilege to represent the 
people of the third district of Ohio here 
in the Congress of the United States. I 
am deeply grateful for this opportunity 
to be of service, and it is my constant 
desire to serve my constituents in the 
best way possible. During my service 
here I have made it my regular policy 
to keep in close touch with the people of 
my district so that I may know how they 
feel about the many important issues 
facing us here in Congress. 

In the face of the critical worldwide 
conditions presently before us these con- 
ferences become even more meaningful 
in reflecting the opinions of the folks in 
our district. 

I have considered it my duty, as the 
representative of this great district, not 
only to be well informed of the opinions 
of my constituents but also to be of the 
greatest possible service to persons hav- 
ing problems dealing with agencies or 
departments of our Federal Government. 

Thirteen years ago I initiated the 
idea of holding grassroots conferences 
throughout our district, and I have con- 
tinued this practice each year during the 
time Congress is in adjournment. I also 
have a full-time congressional service 
office at the U.S. Post Office Building in 
Dayton, where I can meet with people 
personally at any time that my official 
duties permit me to return to the district. 

During the time I am in Washington 
attending to legislative and official duties, 
a competent secretary is in charge of my 
district service office to assist callers and 
to help them with requests for aid in 
dealing with the Federal Government so 
that I can be of every proper assistance 
to them. 

In these ways I have sincerely tried to 
keep well informed as to the personal 
opinions of my constituents, and I have 
also tried continuously and sincerely to 
be of every proper service to them. 

Members of Congress are constantly 
called upon to give careful and earnest 
consideration to legislation dealing with 
many complex national and interna- 
tional problems. These day-to-day deci- 
sions often affect the lives and living of 
every citizen in our Nation. Conse- 
quently, these personal and private con- 
ferences help me to serve all of the peo- 
ple in my district in a much more effec- 
tive manner. 

For the past 2 years the extra-long 
sessions of Congress have prevented my 
holding conferences, but this year, dur- 
ing our official congressional recess, I am 
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again taking time to hold these meetings 
throughout our district at convenient 
public buildings. I deeply appreciate the 
fine cooperation of the many officials who 
make these meeting places available to 
me as an aid in rendering this public 
service. 

This is the schedule I have arranged: 

Dayton Post Office, room 314, Septem- 
ber 8 and 9, 9a.m.to4 p.m. 

Germantown City Building, September 
10, 4 p.m. to 8 p.m. 

Miamisburg City Building, September 
11, 4 p.m. to 8 p.m. 

Vandalia City Building, September 12, 
10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

Brookville City Building, September 12, 
4 p.m. to 8 p.m. 

Hamilton Courthouse, September 14, 9 
a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Oxford Municipal Building, September 
15, 4 p.m. to 8 p.m. 

Middletown American Legion, Septem- 
ber 16, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Fairfield City Building, September 18, 
4 p.m. to 8 p.m. 

Kettering Municipal Building, Septem- 
ber 19, 1 p.m. to 4 p.m. 

I have been greatly encouraged by the 
increased attendance at these confer- 
ences each year. It is sometimes surpris- 
ing to see how much can really be accom- 
plished when a citizen and his Congress- 
man can sit down face to face and talk 
over problems of mutual concern. 

Special appointments are not neces- 
sary for these conferences, and I sin- 
cerely urge individuals or groups to meet 
with me on the date and at the place 
most convenient to them. The knowl- 
edge obtained throughout these grass- 
roots conferences will help me to render 
better service, both legislative and per- 
sonal, to all of the people of our impor- 
tant Third District as their Representa- 
tive in the Congress of the United States. 


A Time Bomb Called Population 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE F. SENNER, JR. 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1964 


Mr. SENNER. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league Mo UDALL from Arizona has at- 
tained a distinctive reputation for his in- 
cisive newsletters dealing with timely 
topics. His latest missive, “A Time Bomb 
Called Population” is one more example 
of the mature thought, and indeed the 
daring manner, in which our fellow Con- 
gressman deals with serious matters 
which too often are ignored in public 
debate. I urge my colleagues to study 
the following newsletter for a thought- 
provoking discussion of the population 
explosion problem: 

A TIME BOMB CALLED POPULATION 
(By Morris K. Upatt, Second District of 
Arizona) 

In this presidential election year heated 
debate will be waged on a multitude of cur- 
rent and pressing problems. But conspicu- 
ously absent from issues to be discussed is 
the one which may well be our most urgent 
problem—the time bomb called population. 
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As Mark Twain might have put it: “Popu- 
lation is something everybody does something 
about but nobody talks about.” I intend to 
talk about it. 

During a recent press conference, in dis- 
cussing sharply increased school district 
and local taxes, I cited some s sta- 
tistics and commented that a great many of 
our local, national, and international prob- 
lems originate in one way or another in the 
population explosion. When I finished, a 
reported asked, “Congressman UDALL, what 
are you doing to help solve this problem?” 

“Well,” I replied, “as a father of six, I can’t 
say that I’ve done very much.” 

But last week I did do something, little 
though it may be. I introduced in the House 
a concurrent resolution which, if passed, 
might be a step toward r g and 
moving to meet the problem of tremendously 
rapid population growth. 


THE STARTLING FACTS 


But, it might be asked, isn’t population 
growth good? Doesn't it mean more people 
to buy our products, more jobs, more growth 
for our State? Don't we in Arizona take 
pride in our growth statistics? 

In answer to such questions one might 
observe that a good steady rain is beneficial 
but a flood wreaks havoc. And we are talk- 
ing about a floodtide of human beings: 

It took earth millions of years to acquire, 
by the time of Christ, a population of one- 
quarter of a billion. It took until 1830 for 
the world’s population to reach 1 billion, 
But in only 100 years we passed the 2 billion 
mark. It has taken less than 35 years for 
the population to have reached 3 billion. 
And, incredibly, the fourth billion will be 
here in but 15 more years. 

If present rates are unchecked, it will take 
only a 35-year span to add the next 3 billion 
to our present 3 billion. And it will take less 
than 35 years after that for the 6 billion to 
double to 12 billion. 

Bear in mind that just an increase of 1 
billion (due by 1980) is equal to the total 
present population of all of North and South 
America plus all 55 nations in Europe. 

Each year the United States adds more 
than 3 million to its population, enough 
to fill 6 brandnew cities the size of Phoenix. 
Providing the additional schools, streets, 
sewers, post offices and all the other facilities 
needed by modern society is a heavy and ex- 
pensive burden. 

By the year 2000 the United States will 
likely increase its population from 190 mil- 
lion to 340 million. Of these, 100 million 
will be children who need schools, play- 
grounds, library facilities, etc. And 30 mil- 
lion will be “senior citizens” with medical 
care and other problems which become most 
acute as years advance. 

Population growth, like compound interest, 
is self-accelerating; that is, the more people 
there are the greater the population growth, 
even though the rate of growth remains the 
same. When you are talking about billions 
of people the results of doubling are stag- 
gering. 

Just when men and women everywhere are 
awakening to the possibilities of a decent 
life and are thus demanding improvements 
in their standard of living, the population 
explosion is wiping out most of the benefits 
of economic growth (and our foreign aid 
program) in the underdeveloped world. A 
key democratic nation in Asia, for example, 
attempting to rise by its bootstraps, recently 
completed a successful 5-year program. by 
increasing its economic output 12 percent. 
Are its people better off? No, because in this 
time its population increased 15 percent and 
net living standards are worse than before. 


WHY NOW? 

How does it happen that in this century 
population figures have gone crazy? The 
answer is found in two words: medical sci- 
ence. Human beings aren't suddenly more 
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fertile; our reproduction potential hasn't 
changed. In any given year the increase or 
decrease in population is simply the number 
of births minus the number of deaths. 

In North America and Western Europe 
birth and death rates have declined more 
or less proportionately. But medical science 
has upset this pattern in the underdeveloped 
parts of the world. It has caused a precipi- 
tous decline in the death rates while birth 
rates have remained constant. The result 
is galloping population growth. 

Never before in history has it been possible 
to introduce an extensive program of death 
control so quickly in any given areas of the 
world. Armed with miracle drugs, insecti- 
cides and extensive knowledge of sanitation 
and nutrition, scientists almost overnight 
can drastically curtail the rate of dying. 
Just since World War II, for example, death 
rates have been reduced more than one-third 
in such places as India and Malaya. In 
Ceylon the spraying of DDT reduced the 
death rate by 40 percent within a single 

ear. 

7 Birth rates are higher in the underdevel- 
oped areas of Latin America, Asia, and 
Africa—where two-thirds of all the world’s 
people live. Where birth rates are high, 
there are high proportions of youth. As in- 
fant mortality has declined, family burdens 
have increased. And the children, when 
they become adults and parents, face the 
same prospect of endless toil just to acquire 
the barest of essentials. 


A NONPARTISAN ISSUE 


While the wonders of medical science have 
brought on this problem, the doctors are 
also concerned with its solution, We are 
now within sight of safe, reliable drugs and 
other medical means to make it possible for 
mankind, if it will, to regulate its growth. 
Whether these solutions will be used in a 
way to defuse the population bomb is a 
problem the doctors cannot solve. This is a 
matter for ordinary citizens, community 
leaders and people acting through their goy- 
ernments all over the world. 

Fortunately, the population problem is not 
a partisan political issue in this country, as 
evidenced by the following: 

Shortly before his death, President Ken- 
nedy said, “We should know more and do 
more about the whole reproductive cycle, 
and this information should be available to 
the world.” 

Former President Eisenhower recently 
commented that “the time has come when 
we must take into account the effect of the 
population explosion on our mutual assist- 
ance system. Unless we do, it may smother 
the economic progress of many nations.” 

Richard Nixon, after his Asian tour, said 
he had observed poverty “worse than I have 
ever dreamed existed” and recommended 
that the United States give assistance to 
nations requesting help on population mat- 
ters. 


This is, in short, one of those rare sub- 
jects upon which a great many leaders with 
widely differing political views wholeheart- 
edly agree. 
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THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION 


Central to any consideration of the popu- 
lation problem is the religious question, and 
particularly the position of the Roman Cath- 
olle Church on birth cotnrol, It should be 
emphasized, however, that the church does 
not condemn birth control; it raises bar- 
riers only on the methods used. 

Within the church right now there is a 
tremendous dialog taking place regarding 
the population explosion, a discussion 
spurred by the recent Ecumenical Council 
and by prominent church leaders. 

The oral contraceptive pill, simple and 
nearly 100 percent effective, has opened up 
opportunity for change within the church. 
As Newsweek magazine recently pointed out, 
Catholic theologians are beginning to accept 
the position of the distinguished Roman 
Catholic gynecologist, Dr. John Rock, who 
argues that the new pills can be considered 
morally acceptable. 

Look magazine, in a recent comprehensive 
report on Latin American Catholics and 
birth control, noted the open declaration of 
Jesuit priests in Santiago, Chile. It holds 
that the pills, which inhibit ovulation but 
do not destroy any egg, are permissible. 

A recent national survey found that at 
least 30 percent of Catholic couples use birth 
control methods condemned by the church. 
And a heavy majority of those polled hoped 
their church would change its attitude to- 
ward birth control. It should be remem- 
bered that of the 11 countries in the world 
with the lowest birth rates 5 are predomi- 
nately Catholic: Austria, Belgium, France, 
Italy, and Luxembourg. 

Further evidence of the church’s concern 
with the population problem is the impor- 
tant work being done at Catholic research 
centers such as the one here in Washington 
at Georgetown University. 


WHAT THE UNITED STATES SHOULD DO FOR OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


Eugene R. Black, then President of the 
World Bank, declared in 1961: 

“Population growth threatens to nullify 
all our efforts to raise living standards in 
many of the poorer countries. We are com- 
ing to a situation in which the optimist will 
be the man who thinks that present living 
standards can be maintained.” 

That’s a pretty bleak outlook when we 
realize that the average per capita income of 
the 2 billion people in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America is about $100 a year, compared to 
over $2,300 in the United States and $850 in 
western Europe. 

Thus the prospect is one of seething un- 
rest, impatience with the existing order and 
Sympathy to the advocates of communism 
(who, ironically, generally assert that con- 
cern for population growth is merely a bour- 
geois excuse for the failure of capitalism.) 

Congress, in passing the foreign aid bill 
last year, specifically authorized the spending 
of money to conduct research into the prob- 
lems of population growth.” However, there 
was a $6 million ceiling on research of all 
kinds, and Senator GRUENING of Alaska cal- 
culated that only $130,000 would go toward 
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helping population problems. Nevertheless, 
the specific authorization was a big step for- 
ward. And the late President Kennedy 
stated that the results of research in this area 
should be made available to the people of 
the world. 

We certainly ought not to hesitate to give 
our research findings to nations which re- 
quest them. Perhaps we should also offer 
technical assistance in implementing pro- 
grams of population control when such help 
is sought. As President Johnson has said: 
“The only way that we can hope to deal with 
the population explosion is with the knowl- 
edge explosion.” 

Other nations are beginning to look to the 
United States for leadership, For example, 
Pakistan's President Ayub Khan asserted: 
“We look to you, a country like yours, to 
apply your mind and your resources to be 
able to combat this problem.” He bluntly 
stated the alternative: 

“If we continue to increase at the present 
rate it will ultimately lead to a standard of 
living little better than that of animals.” 

It has been pointed out that in all of its 
many programs the U.S. Government is 
spending $15 billion a year on research. But 
less than $10 million is being spent on the 
basic problem of population. 


THE CLARK-GRUENING-UDALL RESOLUTION 


Senators CLARK, of Pennsylvania, and 
GRUENING, of Alaska, have introduced a res- 
olution relative to population control, I am 
the only House sponsor. The resolution 
would have Congress: 

Urge the President to hasten implementa- 
tion of the policies of the United States re- 
garding population growth by inaugurating 
substantially increased programs of research 
within the National Institutes of Health and 
to make results freely available to countries 
requesting such assistance. 

Request the President to create a Presi- 
dential Commission on Population with the 
duty to inform, after investigation, the gov- 
ernment and the American people of the 
nature of population problems at home and 
abroad, with respect to the implications for 
all aspects of American life. 


THE FUSE IS BURNING 


This presidential year we shall debate med- 
icare, civil rights, big government, control of 
nuclear bombs, and all the rest. But look- 
ing ahead three or four presidential elec- 
tions, I venture to predict that the popula- 
tion bomb may soon overshadow all other 
issues. 

When 6 or 8 billion people are shoved into 
the already overcrowded cities and slums of 
this planet, breathing polluted air and fight- 
ing for an insufficient supply of land, water 
and resources, then wars, revolutions and 
global strife are inevitable. And even if 
through science we manage to provide 
enough basic essentials for everyone we 
would likely do so only by sacrificing im- 
provement of society’s institutions for the 
sake of providing bare minimums. 

I believe the problem of overpopulation 
on this planet can be solved. But the time 
to begin was yesterday. 


eee — —t̃ððꝛ s. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 15, 1964 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the Acting Presi- 
dent pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our fathers’ God and ours: We lift to 
Thee our grateful hearts for a national 
heritage that has come down to us, 


bought by toils and tears other than our 
own. Help us this day with vivid vision 
to see, as a cloud of witnesses, those of 
old who feared Thy name and handed 
on to us the torch of the Nation’s right- 
eousness. 

May those who now serve the public 
weal be wise interpreters of Thy eternal 
law, brave spokesmen of Thy will and 
of Thy truth which makes men free from 
ancient wrongs. Make our America a 
nation Thou canst trust and bless. May 
our Republic, purged of its failings and 


confessing its failures, be the instrument 
in Thy hands for world security and 
stability—a flaming light of liberty for 
all the earth. 

In the Redeemer’s name we pray. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request by Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
August 14, 1964, was dispensed with. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Ratchford, one of his sec- 
retaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had severally agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the following bills of the 
House: 

H.R. 189. An act to authorize the convey- 
ance of certain Federal land under the juris- 
diction of the Naval Ordnance Test Station, 
China Lake, Calif., to the county of Kern, 
State of California; 

H.R. 6353. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Unemployment Compensation 
Act, as amended; and 

H.R. 10683. An act to amend the act of 
July 25, 1956, to remove certain residence 
restrictions upon officers and members of 
the Metropolitan Police force and the Fire 
Department of the District of Columbia. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 9419) to 
provide for the regulation of the business 
of selling securities in the District of Co- 
lumbia and for the licensing of persons 
engaged therein, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Acting President pro 
tempore: 

S. 1917. An act to provide authority to pro- 
tect heads of foreign states and other offi- 
cials; 

H.R. 1174. An act for the relief of Elfriede 
Unterholzer Sharble; 

H.R. 1988. An act to provide for the settle- 
ment of claims of certain residents of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands; 

H.R. 3198. An act to promote the economic 
and social development of the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands, and for other 


purposes; 

H.R. 8080. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to prepare a roll of per- 
sons eligible to receive funds from an Indian 
Claims Commission judgment in favor of the 
Snake or Paiute Indians of the former Mal- 
heur Reservation in Oregon, to prorate and 
distribute such funds; and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R. 8334. An act to transfer to the Salt 
River Pima-Maricopa Indian Community 
certain lands within the Salt River Pima- 
Maricopa Indian Reservation; 

H.R. 8834. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of the funds arising from a judg- 
ment in favor of the Shawnee Tribe or Na- 
tion of Indians; 

H.R. 10723. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1965, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. R. 11083. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to extend the authoriza- 
tion for assistance in the provision of grad- 
uate or specialized public health training, 
and for other purposes. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 
On request by Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
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the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 10 
A.M., MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in adjournment until 10 o’clock on 
Monday morning next. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Morning business is in order. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 226. A bill for the relief of Dr. G. L. 
Clifton (Rept. No. 1443). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, with amendments: 

H.R. 8070. An act for the establishment of 
a Public Land Law Review Commission to 
study existing laws and procedures relating 
to the administration of the public lands of 
the United States, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1444). 


BILLS AND A JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


A bill and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. SYMINGTON (for himself and 
Mr. Lone of Missouri): 

S. 3125. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special series of postage stamps in com- 
memoration of the completion of the Gate- 
way Arch to the Jefferson National Expansion 
Memorial at St. Louis, Mo.; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SYMINGTON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG of Missouri (for himself 
and Mr. SYMINGTON) : 

S. J. Res. 196. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue annually a proclama- 
tion designating the first week in April of 
each year as “National Chamber of Com- 
merce Week”; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lone of Missouri 
when he introduced the above joint resolu- 
tion, which appear under a separate 
heading.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


FAVORING CERTAIN ACTION BY 
THE UNITED NATIONS ON THE 
BALTIC QUESTION 


Mr. ALLOTT submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 95; 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Whereas the Communist regime did not 
come to power in Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia by legal or democratic processes; 
and 

Whereas the Soviet Union took over Lith- 
uania, Latvia, and Estonia by force of arms; 
and 
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Whereas Lithuanians, Latvians, and Es- 
tonians desire, fight, and die for their na- 
tional independence; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America maintains diplomatic re- 
lations with the Governments of the free 
Baltic Republics of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia and consistently has refused to rec- 
ognize their seizure and forced “incorpora- 
tion” into the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas the select committee of the House 
of Representatives, created by H. Res. 346 
of the Eighty-third Congress to investigate 
the incorporation of the Baltic States into 
the Soviet Union, found that the incorpora- 
tion of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia was 
contrary to established principles of inter- 
national law; and 

Whereas the opinion of the free nations 
and the free people of the world is to elim- 
inate any kind of colonialism and imperial- 
ism: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America request the Presi- 
dent of the United States to bring the Baltic 
States question before the United Nations 
and ask the United Nations to request the 
Soviet Union to do the following: 

(1) To withdraw all Soviet troops, secret 
police, agents, colonists, and all controls 
from Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia; 

(2) To return to their homes all Baltic 
exiles and deportees from Siberia, prisons, 
and slaye-labor camps in the Soviet Union; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the United Nations conduct 
free elections in Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia under its supervision and punish all 
Russian Communists who are guilty of 
crimes against the peoples of the Baltic 
States. 


SPECIAL SERIES OF POSTAGE 
STAMPS IN COMMEMORATION OF 
COMPLETION OF GATEWAY ARCH 
IN JEFFERSON NATIONAL EX- 
PANSION MEMORIAL, ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and my distinguished 
colleague from Missouri [Mr. Lone], I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to provide for the issuance of a 
special series of postage stamps in com- 
memoration of the completion of the 
Gateway Arch in the Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial at St. Louis, Mo. 

As Senators are aware, St. Louis is 
now celebrating its 200th anniversary 
with a series of memorable events. 

One of the highlights of this celebra- 
tion will be the dedication of the already 
famous Gateway Arch, which is now 
rising above the St. Louis riverfront. 

This great arch, as the central feature 
of the Jefferson National Expansion 
Memorial, will symbolize the historic 
westward movement of our Nation after 
the Louisiana Purchase. 

It will rise to a height of 630 feet, and 
will be equal in grandeur to and higher 


than either the Washington Monument - 


or the Statue of Liberty. 

Because of the symbolic importance of 
this project to our country, surely it is 
fitting that a commemorative postage 
stamp be issued to mark the completion 
of this magnificent arch. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bourpick in the chair). The bill will be 
received and appropriately referred. 
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The bill (S. 3125) to provide for the 
issuance of a special series of postage 
stamps in commemoration of the com- 
pletion of the Gateway Arch in the 
Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 
at St. Louis, Mo., introduced by Mr. 
SYMINGTON (for himself and Mr. Lone of 
Missouri), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 


ISSUANCE OF PROCLAMATION DES- 
IGNATING THE FIRST WEEK IN 
APRIL OF EACH YEAR AS “NA- 
TIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
WEEK” 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in 1768, the first voluntary orga- 
nization of businessmen in the world was 
established. It was the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and it operated under 
a charter issued by King George of Eng- 
land. By 1801, chambers of commerce 
had been established in Charleston, S.C., 
New Haven, Conn., and Philadelphia, Pa. 

The chamber of commerce is an amal- 
gam of three types of business organiza- 
tions—the trading organization, the pro- 
tective organization, and the town booster 
type of organization. Over the years, 
local chambers have rendered invaluable 
service to their communities. They have 
worked unceasingly to promote business 
and industrial development. They have 
provided effective leadership in civic ac- 
tivities and progress. 

The first State chamber of commerce 
was organized in Ohio in 1893, and the 
national chamber of commerce had its 
beginning at a meeting held in Washing- 
ton in 1912 at the request of President 
Taft. 

The chamber of commerce has become 
an important voice for the Nation’s busi- 
ness community and is a valuable asset to 
our country. I think it is most fitting 
that their efforts be recognized on the 
national level. 

Therefore, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue annually a procla- 
mation designating the first week in April 
each year as “National Chamber of Com- 
merce Week.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 196) to 
authorize the President to issue annually 
a proclamation designating the first week 
in April of each year as “National Cham- 
ber of Commerce Week,” introduced by 
Mr. Lone of Missouri, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL DROUGHT DISASTER 
RELIEF TO FARMERS AND STOCK- 
MEN—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF BILL 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE] be added as a cosponsor of the 
bill I introduced on August 11 (S. 3112) 
to provide additional drought disaster re- 
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lief to farmers and stockmen in connec- 
tion with the transportation of hay. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


FISH KILL INVESTIGATION IN THE 
CITY OF MEMPHIS 


Mr. WALTERS. Mr. President, re- 
cently I received from the commissioner 
of the department of public works of the 
city of Memphis a letter in which he 
asked that I assist in bringing about a 
clarification of an apparent misunder- 
standing as to the cooperation extended 
to Public Health Service officials during 
their investigation of the fish kill in that 
area. I am pleased to ask that there be 
printed in the Recorp a letter and en- 
closures which I received from the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE]. They 
are substantial evidence that the officials 
of the city of Memphis were completely 
cooperative with the Public Health Serv- 
ice representatives. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and enclosures were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., August 13, 1964. 
Hon, HERBERT S. WALTERS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR HERBERT: This will acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your letter of July 31, 1964, enclos- 
ing a copy of a letter which you received from 
Mr. Pete Sisson, commissioner of the depart- 
ment of public works of the city of Memphis, 
Tenn. The letter relates to remarks which 
I made on the Senate floor on June 26, 1964, 
beginning on page 15192 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

In his letter Mr. Sisson refers to my Senate 
speech as follows: 

“Senator Musxre placed in the Senate 
RECORD a charge that Memphis city crews 
were giving confusing information on our 
sewers and hampering the investigation by 
the Public Health Service with a smoke 
bomb.“ 

In my Senate speech, I did not make such 
a statement, nor was it my intent to convey 
such a thought by implication. I simply 
undertook to report, from information sup- 
plied me by the Public Health Service, the 
series of difficulties which did, in fact, ham- 
per the investigation. The following is the 
pertinent section of my Senate speech: 

22 of the Public Health Service, I am 
told, made four fleld trips to the Memphis 
area, in the weeks immediately preceding the 
controversy. Their investigations were ham- 
pered by a series of difficulties: Smoke bombs 
were detonated by a city public works crew 
checking the sewer line leaks, making sam- 
pling impossible. They received confusing 
information about the location and functions 
of sewers carrying industrial and sanitary 
wastes. There were signs of construction 
work on the sewer system between their 
visits. Despite these obstacles, the investiga- 
tions were made, and led to conclusions 
presented at the conference.” 

I repeat that this is simply a recital of 
facts supplied me by the Public Health Serv- 
ice, without any implication being intended 
as to blame or motivation or lack of co- 
operation. However, inasmuch as Mr. Sisson 
read such an implication into my speech, I 
have since inquired of the Public Health 
Service as to the attitude of the city officials 
of Memphis toward the Public Health Service 
in the course of its investigations. I enclose 
a copy of a letter, dated August 5, 1964, 
from Gordon E. McCallum, assistant sur- 
geon general, to Mr. Everett C. Handorf, 
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engineer director of the bureau of sanitary 
engineering in Memphis, on this point. The 
letter speaks for itself but I refer you par- 
ticularly to the following paragraph: 

“At the outset I want you to know that we 
have had nothing but the finest of coopera- 
tion from your office, and for that matter, 
from all other officials in Memphis.” 

The letter also contains the following 
language: 

“We are appreciative of the efforts and 
assistance provided by the mayor, your of- 
fice, and all other officials of the city of 
Memphis. Please be assured that we will 
do everything in our power to clear up the 
misconception and nullify any inferences 
that the city of Memphis is hampering 
investigations.” 

Please assure Mr. Sisson that I am de- 
lighted to get this report, from the Public 
Health Service and that I had no reason to 
assume, at the time I made my Senate 
speech, that the attitude of the city offi- 
cials in Memphis was otherwise than co- 
operative. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
U.S. Senator. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE, PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., August 6, 1964. 
Hon. EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Musk: In response to your 
verbal request of August 5, 1964, I am for- 
warding to you a copy of my letter to Mr. 
Everett Handorf, engineer director, Memphis 
and Shelby County Health Department, 
Memphis, Tenn. I believe that the attached 
copy will affirm our appreciation of the co- 
operation of the Memphis city officials in 
connection with our investigation in that 
area. 

Yours sincerely, 
G. E. McCattum, 
Assistant Surgeon General Chief, Di- 
vision of Water Supply and Pollution 


Control. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE, PUBLIC 


Mr. EVERETT C. HANDORF, 

Engineer director, bureau of sanitary en- 
gineering, Memphis and Shelby County 
Health Department, Memphis, Tenn. 

Dear Everett: Mr. Atkins has given me a 
copy of your letter of July 21 regarding the 
unfortunate misunderstanding about the 
smoke bomb incident in Memphis. Your 
letter was the first I had heard about it. 

At the outset I want you to know that we 
have had nothing but the finest of coopera- 
tion from your office, and for that matter, 
from all other officials in Memphis. 

I have inquired into the matter, and as 
explained to me, this question of the smoke 
bomb first originated from an explanation 
that one of our people made concerning his 
inability to get certain flow measurements 
at the time the field crew was taking samples 
in the Memphis sewers early in April. It 
seems that purely by coincidence the city 
happened to be making their tests at the 
same time, which of course, would have no 
relation to the sampling work by our people. 

The man in charge of our investigations 
in Memphis pointed out that he was unable 
to obtain some flow measurements because 
of certain smoke-filled sewers. The press 


evidently took this as an intimation that 
the city was hampering the Public Health 
Service investigation. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. We are appreciative of 
the efforts and assistance provided by the 
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mayor, your office, and all other officials of 
the city of Memphis. Please be assured that 
we will do everything in our power to clear 
up the misconception and nullify any in- 
ferences that the city of Memphis is ham- 
pering investigations. 
Sincerely yours, 
G. E. McCaLium, 
Assistant Surgeon General, Chief, Divi- 
sion of Water Supply and Pollution 
Control. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COUNTY OF CUYAHOGA, OHIO 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calen- 
dar No. 884, House bill 5728. 

There being no objection, the bill (H.R. 
5728) for the relief of the county of 
Cuyahoga, Ohio, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. : 

An excerpt from the report (No. 909) 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to pay the county of Cuyahoga, Ohio, the 
sum of $115,928 in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States to cover 
the Government’s fair share of the increased 
costs for the construction of a sewage dis- 
posal plant for the area adjacent to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital in Brecks- 
ville, Ohio. 

STATEMENT 

In 1953 the Veterans’ Administration and 
the county of Cuyahoga began negotiations 
for an agreement concerning a proposed sew- 
age disposal plant, the construction of which 
was not started until 1961. The Veterans’ 
Administration operates two hospitals in the 
area to be served by the new sewage treat- 
ment plant—the Brecksville Hospital divi- 
sion (a new 1,000-bed psychiatric hospital) 
and the Broadview Heights division, each 
a part of the Brecksville Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Hospital, An agreement, dated May 
5, 1955, between the parties was signed by 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs on 
September 7, 1955. This contract provides 
for the furnishing of sewer services by the 
county for a term of 50 years; the Govern- 
ment to pay a sewer connection charge of 
$58,260 plus the sum of $173,242, represent- 
ing the estimated additional cost of con- 
struction of the plant occasioned by the 
needs of the Government's facilities. 

It is important to note that at the time 
of the agreement, the Broadview Heights 
division was already connected to the sewer 
system and therefore no mention was made 
of that hospital division in the contract. 

The contract charge to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration was predicated upon the 
county’s estimate than an 800,000-gallon- 
per-day plant would cost $522,550. The 
county planned a 6500,000-gallon-per-day 
plant (estimated cost $349,308) with the 
additional cost ($173,242) resulting from 
the increase in size to 800,000-gallon-per- 
day capacity to accommodate the needs of the 
Veterans’ Administration facilities. Although 
the Veterans’ Administration maximum flow 
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to the system was estimated at approximately 
240,700 gallons per day, it agreed to the pro- 
posal. In the contract, at the county sani- 
tary engineer’s verbal recommendation, the 
figure was set at 330,000 gallons per day, in 
order to avoid the necessity of future renego- 
tiation. 

Due to growth in the area, the county of 
Cuyahoga notified the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion on May 26, 1959, that they had decided 
to increase the size of the proposed plant to 
1-million-gallons-per-day capacity. The esti- 
mated cost for the newly proposed plant was 
$870,000 of which they calculated the Vet- 
erans’ Administration fair share for both hos- 
pitals to be 43 percent of $374,000. The 
Veterans’ Administration did not agree with 
this estimated fair share figure, but did agree 
that new negotiations should be instituted 
to cover the increase in costs between 1955 
and 1961 providing there was authority to 
renegotiate. Cost estimates as of May 19, 
1961, for the proposed 1-million-gallon-per- 
day plant were reported by the county as 
$577,777.95, consisting of a contract award 
(firm) of $547,777.95 plus an estimated addi- 
tional cost due to foundation problems of 
$30,000. Based on 330,000 gallons per day, 
the Veterans’ Administration calculated its 
share for the new hospital division would be 
$190,666.72 or $17,424.72 in excess of the 
original contract figure. 

A brief of the circumstances was submit- 
ted to the Comptroller General of the United 
States on February 6, 1961, for a decision on 
the authority to renegotiate. On June 13, 
1961, the Comptroller General rendered an 
opinion that there was no legal basis for au- 
thorizing reformation or modification of the 
existing contracts, the figures of $58,260 for 
connecting charges and $173,242 as the Vet- 
erans’ Administration’s share of the con- 
struction cost attributable to the Brecksville 
Hospital division being definite and fixed 
contract amounts. 

Before the Comptroller General's opinion 
was rendered, the Veterans’ Administration 
offered to negotiate a contract for the Broad- 
view Heights division’s share of the con- 
struction cost of the sewage disposal plant. 
The Veterans’ Administration reports that 
this division contributes an average of 48,000 
gallons of sewage per day or 4.8 percent of the 
total capacity of the 1-million-gallon plant. 
No agreement has been consummated with 
respect to the Broadview Heights division. 

When renegotiation of the contract proved 
impossible, proposed legislation was intro- 
duced in the 87th Congress which provided 
for a payment of $171,950.86 to the county of 
Cuyahoga to settle all claims for the Gov- 
ernment's fair share of the increased con- 
struction costs. It is obvious that the par- 
ties have come to the Congress for a full set- 
tlement of the controversy. Appended here- 
to is the full report of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, dated July 5, 1962, on H.R. 10255, 
87th Congress, which concluded: 

“In our opinion there is no basis for a 
payment to the county of Cuyahoga, Ohio, 
of the sum of $171,950.86, as proposed by the 
bill and therefore recommend against its 
enactment. However, if the bill were 
amended to provide for payment to the 
county of Cuyahoga the sum of $45,146.94, as 
the Veterans’ Administration's fair share of 
the increased costs, in addition to the origi- 
nal amount agreed of $173,242, or a total 
sum of $218,388.94, we would have no objec- 
tion to its favorable consideration.” 

The figure of $45,146.94 proposed by the 
Veterans’ Administration is composed of 
$17,424.72 additional above the original con- 
tract amount for the 1,000-bed hospital, 
based on 330,000 gallons flow per day, and 
$27,722.22 for the Broadview Heights division, 
based on 48,000 gallons flow per day. Both 
cost allocations are calculated on the basis 
of a total estimated cost of $577,777.95 as re- 


ported by the county on May 19, 1961. 
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Subsequent to the receipt of the Veterans’ 
Administration report of July 5, 1962, the 
president of the Board of County Commis- 
sioners, county of Cuyahoga, submitted cost 
figures showing that, in addition to the base 
contract price of $547,777.95, the extra 
foundation cost had been $89,028.25 rather 
than the estimated $30,000, and the total 
estimated cost of the sewage treatment plant 
now amounted to $804,645.37 when engineer- 
ing and engineering fees, advertising, contin- 
gencies, and all other costs were concluded. 
It was calculated by the county that the fair 
share of the Government was $345,192.86 or 
$171,950.86 in excess of the contract figure. 

The figures provided by the county have 
been carefully reviewed by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. Appended hereto is the sup- 
plemental report of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration providing its analysis of the latest 
cost figures from the county. The commit- 
tee in considering this matter concurs in the 
conclusion that it is not proper to classify 
the first-year maintenance and operating ex- 
penses, and certain miscellaneous items in- 
cluding a power mower, jeep, and snowplow, 
as construction costs. The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration conclusion that a cost figure of 
approximately $765,000 is a proper basis for 
cost allocation purposes appears to be reason- 
able. When 33 percent of this figure (330,000 
gallons per day for the 1-million-gallon ca- 
pacity) is charged as extra cost to the 1,000- 
bed facility, an allocated cost of $252,450 
results. Against this amount a payment of 
$173,242 is already authorized by contract so 
that $79,208 remains. For the second fa- 
cility, the Broadview Heights division, 4.8 
percent of the total construction cost (based 
on 48,000 gallons per day) results in an al- 
located cost of $36,720 due the county. The 
sum of these two figures, $115,928 ($79,208 
plus $36,720) as provided in the proposed leg- 
islation, is understood and intended to be in 
full settlement of all the claims by the 
county of Cuyahoga for the extra costs in the 
construction of the Brecksville sewage treat- 
ment plant occasioned by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration facilities. 

The committee is convinced that to pay 
the county only the contract sum calculated 
in 1955 on the basis of estimated total cost 
of constructing the sewage treatment plant 
would not be fair and equitable in the light 
of the appreciably higher costs prevailing at 
the time of construction. This is partic- 
ularly so when it is considered that but for 
the construction of the hospital facilities by 
the Government there would be less necessity 
for the construction of the sewage plant or 
at least no necessity for the construction of 
such a large plant in an area where a large 
part of the otherwise taxable land and the 
use thereof has been taken from the local 
communities. Accordingly, it is recom- 
mended that the bill be considered favorably. 

Attached hereto and made a part hereof 
are the pertinent agency reports relating to 
this legislation. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I thank 
very much those who removed their ob- 
jections to the bill which has just now 
been passed. I especially thank the ma- 
jority leader. 


PROPOSED ENVIRONMENTAL 
HEALTH CENTER 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, when 
the House Committee on Appropriations 
reported out H.R. 10809, the appropria- 
tions bill for the Departments of Labor 
and Health, Education, and Welfare and 
related agencies, it deleted a request from 
the Public Health Service for $1.5 million 
which would have been an initial appro- 
priation for the establishment of an en- 
vironmental health center presumably to 
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be located in the area of the District of 
Columbia. The House, when it passed 
the bill last April, wisely sustained the 
committee action. The House commit- 
tee report commenting on this disallow- 
ance stated: 

As has happened in connection with past 
requests for this facility (or these facilities, 
as the case may be) the committee was pre- 
sented with a considerable amount of con- 
fused and indecisive information. At the 
time the Public Health Service testified on 
this item, they were not able to tell the com- 
mittee where the facility or facilities would 
be located if Congress appropriated the funds. 


I strongly urge that the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee and the Senate con- 
cur with the House action on this item. 
I believe that an appropriation of any 
amount of money for such a facility in 
the District of Columbia area is not only 
premature at this time, but unwise at any 
time, in view of the civil defense rec- 
ommendations for Federal decentraliza- 
tion and the fact that the proposal is 
vague and in a state of confusion. 

The uncertainty over just what the 
plans of the Public Health Service are 
concerning this proposed environmental 
health center is well stated in an article 
published in the July 1964 issue of Sci- 
ence magazine. This article reads in 
part: 

New dimension of public health activity fig- 
ures in the controversy over location of the 
environmental health center proposed for the 
Washington area by PHS. The proposal’s 
vicissitudes in Congress and what from the 
outside appears to be PHS uncertainty on 
just what kind of center it wants, leave it a 
matter of speculation as to whether the in- 
stallation would be an administrative head- 
quarters or a center for basic research on 
problems of environmental health. 


Mr. President, the center of activity 
in environmental health research is now 
in the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, in the 
Environmental Health Center, which is 
the initial institution in which this re- 
search is done. It was chosen as the 
center for this activity because of: 

First. Its position on the Ohio River; 

Second. Its health problems as a met- 
ropolitan area; 

Third. Its location in an industrial 
area where the source of many of its 
subjects of research are found; 

Fourth. Its facilities providing higher 
education in health matters; 

Fifth. Its special facilities for pilot 
plant operations for water and waste 
treatment, for pilot scale work on milk 
processing equipment and for air pollu- 
tion, for pilot scale work on auto exhaust 
research, incineration, and air cleaning; 
and 

Sixth. Its supporting laboratories for 
physics, chemistry, microbiology, and 
aquatic biology. 

Above all, the environmental research 
center in Cincinnati is not just a local or 
regional Federal installation; it serves 
all States and is a national facility and 
an important one. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article published in the 
July 1964 issue of Science magazine, en- 
titled “Environmental Health,” to which 
I referred previously be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH—TAFT CENTER IN 
CINCINNATI Has BEEN THE PHS MAINSTAY 
IN POLLUTION RESEARCH 

(By John Walsh) 

CrncinnaTI.—In mid-June the Health 
Physics Society met in this city, which be- 
cause of the presence of the Robert A. Taft 
Sanitary Engineering Center, can be called 
the spiritual home of health physics. Mem- 
bers of the Health Physics Society are scien- 
tists, engineers, and physicians concerned 
with the effects of radiation on humans, one 
of the newer problems of pollution of the 
environment. And such pollution has been 
the main subject of interest at the research 
facility established here by the Public Health 
Service just over a half century ago. 

Until the end of World War II, the Center 
in Cincinnati was a small operation devoted 
almost exclusively to water pollution prob- 
lems. Then after the war, for a number of 
reasons—sheer growth of population and in- 
dustry, emergence of atomic energy with its 
peculiar problems, increasing realization that 
smog is not only a nuisance but a menace 
in many cities, the so-called chemical revo- 
lution with its byproduct problems relating, 
for example, to pesticides and detergents— 
there occurred what might fairly be called 
a pollution explosion. Taft Center research- 
ers moved into these new areas particularly 
as Congress, in a rather random way, recog- 
nized the new dimensions in public health 
problems with new laws and new funds, 

The PHS Center was established in 1913 
specifically to study the Ohio River which 
flows by the city’s doorstep. By the turn 
of the century the beautiful blue Ohio and 
many of its tributaries were badly polluted 
with sewage and wastes from factories and 
mines in the Ohio Basin. The PHS choice 
of Cincinnati, which is roughly halfway 
down the river, seems to have been influ- 
enced by the presence in the city of an old 
marine hospital operated by PHS. The Cen- 
ter’s name, originally, was the descriptive 
Stream Pollution Investigations Station. 

The Center’s current Director, Harry P. 
Kramer, notes that primary emphasis at the 
station was given to establishing the prin- 
ciples of natural purification of water in 
streams, about which not a great deal was 
known then, and to developing treatment 
systems for polluted water. From the out- 
set, says Kramer, the station was successful 
in attracting highly competent men from 
different flelds—biologists and microbiolo- 
gists, chemists, engineers, and physicians— 
thereby setting the pattern for the approach 
to pollution problems that has been fol- 
lowed at the center ever since. 

The researchers soon moved on from their 
exclusive study of the Ohio to a concern with 
the problem of stream pollution in general. 
Work done at the Cincinnati Center soon 
found its way into textbooks, and the sta- 
tion has exercised a heavy influence in sani- 
tary-engineering education in American uni- 
versities. 

During World War II, the station, like 
most other Government agencies, was called 
on to deal with immediate problems, such 
as developing waste treatment systems for 
military installations. One of the first in- 
timations of the coming diversification of 
pollution problems, came when the station 
was consulted on the disposal of radioactive 
wastes. Then in the late 1940’s, research 
began, in a small way, on various kinds of 
pollution of food and milk. In 1949 the 
name of the station was changed to the En- 
vironmental Health Center of the Public 
Health Service, and plans were developed 
for construction of a building to fit the Cen- 
ter’s new duties and personality. 
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The building was occupied in 1954, and the 
Center was renamed the Robert A. Taft Sani- 
tary Engineering Center, after Ohio’s senior 
Senator who had died a short time earlier. 
The reversion to “sanitary engineering” in 
the name seems to have been decided upon 
as a means of emphasizing the tie between 
the Center and sanitary-engineering educa- 
tion in the universities. 

The trend toward bigness at the Center 
was reflected organizationally by a setting 
up of divisions corresponding to the four 
main categories of work at the Center: Divi- 
sion of Water Supply and Pollution Control, 
Division of Air Pollution, Division of Radi- 
ological Health, and Division of Environ- 
mental Engineering and Food Protection. 

The Center and all its divisions are sub- 
ordinate to the PHS Bureau of State Serv- 
ices and are under the supervision of the 
Bureau’s Associate Chief for Environmental 
Health. The transformation of a small, cen- 
tralized agency with a tradition of autonomy 
into a much bigger one with multiple divi- 
sions and two bosses—one in Washington 
and one in Cincinnati—has, unsurprisingly, 
not been accomplished with perfect ease. 

For one thing, the Center staff has ex- 
panded in the last decade from about 200 to 
about 1,000 and has spilled out of the main 
building, so that the Center now has 10 loca- 
tions in and around Cincinnati. Nearly two- 
thirds of the staff members are in impro- 
vised quarters. 

The PHS Division of Occupational Health 
also has a research and training facility in 
Cincinnati. Occupational health, while 
regarded as one of the five areas under the 
environmental-health umbrella, is not direct- 
ly attached to the Center, as the other four 
are. 
The budget for the current fiscal year for 
the Taft Center is some $12.7 million, The 
occupational health facility, which employs 
139 people, has a budget this year of $1.5 
million. The breakdown of funds at the Taft 
Center indicates fairly accurately the dis- 
tribution of emphasis in research there. The 
biggest sum, $4.8 million, goes to the Air 
Pollution Division; water pollution is next 
with $4 million; then come radiological 
health with $1.3 million, and environmental 
engineering and food protection, with $731,- 
000. The management budget, which in- 
cludes substantial amounts for training, is 
$1.9 million a year. 

The Division of Radiological Health devel- 
oped from original efforts at the Center to 
deal with problems of disposing of radio- 
active wastes. Research in the Division has 
been devoted in large measure to devising 
better means of detecting radioactivity in the 
environment, particularly the movement of 
radionuclides in streams and in the atmos- 
phere. In the late 1950's, when fallout be- 
came a subject of serious concern because 
of nuclear weapons testing, the Division be- 
came deeply involved in helping to set up a 
fallout monitoring network across the coun- 
try and in setting up a national Radiation 
Surveillance Center. Researchers from the 
Center also work with the Federal Radiation 
Council on setting radiation standards. 

Radiological health research at the Center 
therefore, has primarily stressed detection 
and measurement. Work on radiation effects 
has been largely delegated through grants 
and contracts, to university scientists, This 
division of labor is based in part on the 
access which university researchers have to 
closely controlled animal colonies and based 
in part, apparently on the Center’s long- 
standing practice of concentrating on applied 
research, 

The Public Health Service's work on food 
and milk pollution would appear to bring 
PHS into competition with the Food and 
Drug Administration. While the line, in 
fact. is sometimes difficult to draw, PHS and 
the researchers at the Taft Center are inter- 
ested in food and milk as part of the environ- 
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ment. They are concerned less with particu- 
lar cases of contamination or pollution than 
with finding general answers to questions 
such as those posed by outbreaks of botulism 
or Salmonella poisoning. The process for 
removing radionuclides from milk, for ex- 
ample, was largely developed at the Taft 
Center. 
FISH KILL 


Analysis techniques which had been 
brought to an advanced stage in the food 
and milk division contributed heavily to the 
PHS report earlier this year that the lethal 
agent in a massive fish kill in the lower 
Mississippi River last year was a much-used 
agricultural pesticide called endrin. The 
fish-kill investigation was centered in the 
aquatic biology section of the water supply 
and pollution control division, but new gas 
chromatography techniques employed by re- 
searchers in the food and milk division were 
a key factor in the still hotly disputed PHS 
verdict on endrin. 

In the Mississippi case PHS was invited 
by Louisiana State authorities to study the 
fish kill. The Federal agency may assume 
the initiative only in cases of pollution cov- 
ered by Federal law. Despite new legisla- 
tion, the area open to Federal initiative is 
highly restricted, and even in that area the 
PHS seems to feel more comfortable in its 
old modus operandi—cooperation with State 
and local agencies—than in its new one— 
intervention. 

The Air Pollution Control Act passed in 1955 
basically gave PHS the task of defining the 
problem of air pollution and of providing 
technical assistance to the States in their 
pollution abatement efforts. A strengthened 
air pollution law enacted last year provided 
grants-in-aid to local, State, and regional 
air pollution control agencies for starting or 
expanding control programs. It also author- 
ized the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare (the PHS parent department) 
to initiate abatement and enforcement ac- 
tivities itself or at the request of a State 
when the health or welfare of a citizen of 
that State was endangered by air pollution 
originating in another State. 

The limitations on the agency’s authority, 
which is based on interstate powers, are 
vividly illustrated by a spectacle visible most 
days from the windows of the air pollution 
division offices in the Taft Center. Flame 
and dense smoke pour from the stack of a 
reclamation foundry situated a few hundred 
meters beyond the city limits of Cincinnati; 
the city does have an air pollution control 
unit, but the suburb does not. 

At the Taft Center, a good deal of work 
is being done, as prescribed by the new law, 
on two major contributors to air pollution— 
motor vehicles and fuels containing sulfur. 
An abatement branch to enforce the new 
law has been proposed for PHS, but this unit 
would presumably provide technical support 
to the HEW Secretary, who alone has power, 
under the older water pollution control law, 
to initiate enforcement action. 

Water pollution, the original concern of 
the pollution fighters, remains a principal 
subject of research at the Taft Center. In 
the early days the water researchers con- 
centrated on disinfection problems and on 
combating the “oxygen lag” in water heavily 
polluted by organic wastes. They made nota- 
ble advances in insuring that public water 
supplies would not be the sources of epi- 
demics. In their efforts to make water a 
cheaper and safer product they have not only 
grappled with the esthetic problems of taste 
and odor but have also sought to make the 
much-used and reused water in our streams 
and rivers usable for fishing, boating, and 
swimming. 

The task has grown more difficult as new 
industrial processes have introduced new 
kinds of wastes into the streams and rivers. 
Detergent foam has been perhaps the most 
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visible sign of these new problems. But with 
the “chemical revolution” has come the ques- 
tion of what the researchers call “potential 
toxicants.” Does the presence of nontoxic 
levels of pesticide in the human body, for 
example, have any specific effect on the sus- 
ceptibility of an individual to degenerative 
diseases? Or what, researchers on air pol- 
lution problems wonder, is the contribution 
to respiratory diseases of earlier exposure to 
air heavily polluted with sulfur dioxide? 

The Taft Center has made remarkable ad- 
vances in the technology of isolating and 
identifying specific pollutants in the water. 
It has thereby given enforcement agencies 
stronger weapons in their campaigns against 
pollution and has also made some industries 
more self-critical and sensitive to suggestions 
on antipollution measures. 

But the detection of potential toxicants 
is so far a fairly rudimentary science. Re- 
searchers are working hard, for example, to 
develop ways to measure the “body burden” 
of pollutants in the human individual by 
analysis of the blood. Until such techniques 
are much further advanced, the problem of 
establishing long-term cause-and-effect rela- 
tionships between pollutants and disease will 
remain very difficult. 

This important new dimension of public 
health activity figures in the controversy over 
location of the environmental health center 
proposed for the Washington area by PHS 
(Science Aug. 23, 1963). The proposal’s 
vicissitudes in Congress and what, from the 
outside appears to be PHS uncertainty on just 
what kind of center it wants, leave it a 
matter of speculation as to whether installa- 
tion would be an administrative headquar- 
ters or a center for basic research on problems 
of environmental health. 

The role of the Taft Center in what ob- 
viously will be a period of expanding research 
in environmental health is somewhat clouded 
atthe moment. The Center has a long record 
of achievement in developing methods of de- 
tecting pollution in the environment and of 
devising practical and economic counter- 
measures. The tradition has been one of 
applied rather than basic research, a point 
that an extragovernmental committee on en- 
vironmental health research made in its re- 
port, which recommended establishment of 
a separate facility for research on fundamen- 
tal problems in all areas of environmental 
health. 

The furor over fallout, which was quieted 
by the limited test ban treaty, and PHS in- 
volvement in the Mississippi River fish-kill 
case are instances of the demand for a new 
kind of research and of the controversy that 
may surround it. A pressing problem now 
facing PHS and its Taft Center is how to or- 
ganize research on these difficult but increas- 
ingly important public health problems. 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I thank my dis- 
tinguished colleague for yielding to me. 
I congratulate him on the statement 
which he has made, and fully associate 
myself with him on this subject. I was 
glad to be a cosigner of the letter which 
he wrote to the chairman and mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations setting forth our views. 
The proposal for locating this important 
facility in the Washington area has been 
made for the convenience of some high- 
salaried bureaucrats. The Congress has 
recently added to their salaries, making 
them a part of a special economic royalty 
in Washington. That increase in salary 
was brought about without the votes 
of myself and my distinguished. col- 
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league. We opposed the pay raise bill. 
The project as proposed would be under- 
taken merely for the convenience of the 
bureaucrats. 

Mr. President, I condemn and de- 
nounce the proposal. I associate myself 
foursquare with my colleague on this 
subject. The work of this proposed fa- 
cility has been conducted in the Public 
Health Service Center in Cincinnati for 
51 years. Ohio is the place where the 
facility should remain and where it 
should be expanded. This is one more 
illustration of what the bureaucrats are 
trying to do for their own convenience 
in concentrating facilities in Washing- 
ton, D.C., which is already overcrowded, 
to the detriment of other areas of our 
Nation. 

We cannot protest too vigorously on 
this subject. I hope that my colleague, 
as a result of his leadership in this sit- 
uation, has placed a permanent road- 
block in the way of the bureaucrats so 
that they will not prevail. I congratu- 
late my colleague. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank my colleague. 
To clarify the Recorp, I point out that 
the installation in Ohio was begun in 
1913. As I stated previously, it was then 
intended to research the causes of water 
pollution and to devise methods for 
eliminating pollution. Since that time 
there has been added to the facility the 
occupational health facility. Water pol- 
lution studies and research continue. 
Studies are being made of the impact of 
radiology on health. Food protection 
studies are being made there. That ini- 
tial humble beginning has been expanded 
into what is definitely the center of activ- 
ity in the United States; and it would be 
a tragedy to destroy it by the proposal 
contemplated. 


SECURITY GUARDS FOR SENATOR 
GOLDWATER 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Stmpson] has introduced a bill to 
provide security for Presidential nomi- 
nees and Vice Presidential nominees of 
both parties. 

I am very much interested in the bill, 
and have added my name as a cospon- 
sor. It is a most important subject for 
us to consider and act on as promptly as 
possible. 

It is my understanding that the House 
has acted on a similar bill. By unani- 
mous consent it has passed the House. 
I see no reason for any delay in the Sen- 
ate with respect to a similar measure. 

Recently I received a letter from a 
friend of mine in Washington, in which 
he rather sharply protested a newspaper 
article in which Senator Go.tpwarer’s 
home in Washington was delineated very 
clearly with an “X” marked on a picture. 
This gentleman asked me if I knew 
whether there were security precautions 
for Senator GOLDWATER. My answer was 
that I had always assumed that there 
were. Isuddenly learned that there were 
not. I think there is a need for such 
protection. 

This morning’s Washington Post con- 
tains an editorial in favor of the bill de- 
signed to provide such security service. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial published in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post, entitled “Guards for GOLD- 
WATER” may be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GUARDS FoR GOLDWATER 


Proposals that the Government extend to 
Senator GOLDWATER for the duration of the 
campaign the protection of the Secret Service 
ought to be acted upon. The turbulence 
in many of our great cities, the tensions of 
our time, and the excitements of this par- 
ticular campaign all make the next 2 months 
hazardous beyond the risks of a normal cam- 
paign. 

Even in normal and more tranquil times 
the candidates of major parties should be 
given comparable security protection. To 
prevent the costs of guarding a host of splin- 
ter group candidates, the expansion of secu- 
rity might be confined to candidates of par- 
ties which have averaged a minimal number 
of electoral votes in recent elections. 

No one of this generation should be com- 
placent about these risks after the events 
that have transpired in this country. There 
may be no such thing as complete security 
for a candidate who must mingle among his 
constituents; but there are precautions that 
can greatly diminish the risks that cam- 
paigning imposes. These precautions ought 
to be taken for Senator GOLDWATER as well as 
for the President. 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON. The Senator from 
Colorado has just made a significant 
contribution toward the bill. I am very 
happy that he has seen fit to join in 
cosponsorship of the bill. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank my dis- 
tinguished colleague. He is always in 
the lead on such matters. 


SUPREME COURT NOW LEGIS- 
LATES—CREATES NEED FOR CON- 
STITUTIONAL AMENDMENT DEAL- 
ING WITH REAPPORTIONMENT 
OF STATE LEGISLATURES 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, in his 
Farewell Address, President George 
Washington warned Americans yet un- 
born against the “spirit of encroach- 
ment” by any of the three branches of 
the Federal Government, including the 
judicial branch. He said: 

It is important, likewise, that the habits 
of thinking in a free country should inspire 
caution in those intrusted with its admin- 
istration, to confine themselves within their 
respective constitutional spheres, avoiding 
in the exercise of the powers of one depart- 
ment, to encroach upon another. The spirit 
of encroachment tends to consolidate the 
powers of all the departments in one, and 
thus to create, whatever the form of govern- 
ment, a real despotism. 


WARNING AGAINST USURPATION EVEN FOR GOOD 
OBJECTIVES 

President Washington then goes on to 
set forth with classic clarity the great 
need for checks on the exercise of politi- 
cal power, referring to the constitutional 
doctrine of checks and balances. If 
there is a need to change the balance of 
power either among the three branches 
of the Federal Government or between 
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the States and the Federal Government, 
it should be accomplished, according to 
Washington, by constitutional amend- 
ment but not by “usurpation” no matter 
how laudable the objective. Washington 
stated: 

But let there be no change by usurpation; 
for though this, in one instance, may be the 
instrument of good. It is the customary 
weapon by which free governments are de- 
stroyed. The precedent must always greatly 
overbalance in permanent evil any partial or 
transient benefit which the use can at any 
time yield. 


It is deeply to be regretted that the 
Supreme Court majority in its recent 
State legislature reapportionment deci- 
sions deliberately chose to abandon this 
time-honored constitutional doctrine and 
refused to heed the warning of our first 
President. A majority of the Court held 
in these decisions that both houses of 
State legislatures must be apportioned 
on a population basis and that virtually 
no factors other than population may 
be considered in determining representa- 
tion in these legislative bodies. By so 
holding, the Supreme Court majority in 
effect amended the Constitution of the 
United States and thereby arrogated to 
itself the authority to legislate, a power 
hitherto reserved to the Congress. This 
is true since there is no authority what- 
ever in the Constitution giving the Court 
the power to impose on the States any 
particular standard of representation in 
legislatures so long as the State govern- 
ment is republican in form. 

NO AUTHORITY 


The only claimed authority cited by 
the Court majority in its decision is the 
equal protection clause of the 14th 
amendment. But the Court completely 
ignores section 2 of the 14th amendment 
as well as the 15th and 19th amendments 
which clearly make the Court's novel in- 
terpretation of the equal protection 
clause untenable. 

By embarking on a course of judicial 
law making to implement its own politi- 
cal and social theories, the Court major- 
ity totally avoids not only the plain 
meaning of the Constitution, but also ig- 
nores constitutional history. Two-thirds 
of the legislatures of the 23 so-called 
‘Joyal States” which by 1870 ratified the 
14th amendment had apportionments of 
their legislatures which would not coin- 
cide with the new equality of population 
theory of the Court. Surely these State 
legislatures would not have ratified the 
amendment had they believed it might 
render their own State constitutions un- 
constitutional. Furthermore, Congress 
did not require equality of legislative dis- 
tricts in the constitutions of the 10 “re- 
constructed States” of the South which 
it required to ratify.the 14th amend- 
ment before they were admitted to the 
Union. To make the argument com- 
pletely conclusive, the legislative history 
of the 14th amendment in Congress fails 
to provide one scintilla of evidence to 
support the Court’s interpretation, but 
rather to the contrary. Thus it is per- 
fectly obvious that the framers and rati- 
fiers of the 14th amendment had no in- 
tention whatever of requiring the appor- 
tionment of legislatures solely on a pop- 
ulation basis. 
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Significantly, Congress did not impose 
such a standard on the new States that 
entered the Union after the 14th amend- 
ment was ratified by the States. This is 
true of Utah, for example, whose Con- 
stitution was approved by Congress in 
1895 and assured each county of one 
representative in the House regardless 
of population. 

ATTACK ON OUR FORM OF GOVERNMENT 


The exercise of judicial law making by 
the Court in the reapportionment cases 
represents a basic frontal attack on our 
form of government. First of all, the 
Court majority presumes to legislate and 
to amend the Constitution by judicial 
fiat thus weakening the separation of 
powers between the Court and Congress. 
Secondly, it attacks the Federal system 
by further undermining the right of the 
States to govern their own affairs. Even 
the Supreme Courts own prior decisions 
have little meaning to the new majority 
for the Court had held previously that 
reapportionment was a political question 
which should be left to the States them- 
selves to handle. 

END DOES NOT JUSTIFY MEANS 


It is probably true that some States 
have a serious maldistribution in their 
legislatures. One can understand the 
impatience of those who wish to correct 
such abuses. However, the end does not 
justify the means used by the Court ma- 
jority in arrogating to itself powers that 
it does not have under the Constitution, 
This usurpation can not be justified no 
matter how laudable the objective, for 
to do so poses a grave threat to the sur- 
vival of our form of Government. As 
Washington warned, though the “usur- 
pation” in this “one instance may seem 
to be the instrument of good it is the 
customary weapon by which free gov- 
ernments are destroyed.” 

Similarly Justice Stewart in his dis- 
ie with Justice Clark correctly stated 

at: 


I am convinced these decisions mark a 
long step backward into that unhappy era 
when a majority of the members of this 
Court were thought by many to have con- 
vinced themselves and each other that the 
demands of the Constitution were to be 
measured not by what it says, but by their 
own notions of wise political theory. 


Justice Stewart also said: 


What the Court has done is to convert a 
particular political philosophy into a con- 
stitutional rule, binding upon each of the 
50 States, from Maine to Hawaii, from Alas- 
ka to Texas, without regard and without re- 
spect for the many individualized and dif- 
ferentiated characteristics of each State, 
characteristics stemming from each State’s 
distinct history, distinct geography, distinct 
distribution of population, and distinct po- 
litical heritage. 


Justice Harlan in his ringing dissent 
wisely observed: 


What is done today deepens my convic- 
tion that judicial entry into this realm is 
profoundly ill advised and constitutionally 
impermissible, * * * These decisions also 
cut deeply into the fabric of our federalism. 
What must follow from them may eventually 
appear to be the product of State legisla- 
tures. Nevertheless, no thinking person can 
fail to recognize that the aftermath of these 
cases, however desirable it may be thought 
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in itself, will have been achieved at the cost 
of a radical alteration in the relationship 
between the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment, more particularly the Federal judici- 
ary. Only one who has an overbearing 
impatience with the Federal system and its 
political processes will believe that that cost 
was not too high or was inevitable. 
The Constitution is not a panacea for every 
blot upon the public welfare, nor should this 
Court, ordained as a judicial body, be thought 
of as a general haven for reform movements. 
COLORADO CASE TROUBLING 


The Court’s decision in the Colorado 
reapportionment case was particularly 
troubling. Colorado’s house is appor- 
tioned on the basis of equal population in 
representative districts. The Senate is 
apportioned not only on population but 
also by the use of other factors. Even 
with the application of these factors, 
Colorado’s three metropolitan areas, 
Denver, Pueblo, and Colorado Springs, 
elect a majority of the senate. This sys- 
tem was approved in 1962 by a popular 
referendum in which not only a 2-to-1 
majority of all the voters in Colorado but 
a majority in each county including those 
urban counties allegedly discriminated 
against, voted for the present plan in 
preference to representation on a per 
capita basis in both legislative houses. 
Thus, the majority, of its own volition, 
chose to protect the minority’s interest; 
but a majority of the Supreme Court in 
effect said that the majority in Colorado 
does not know what is good for it, so the 
apportionment was ruled unconstitution- 
al by six Justices. 

MAJORITY TYRANNY 


Our constitutional fathers were pre- 
occupied with the feared trampling of 
minority rights by a tyranny of the ma- 
jority. The Constitution reveals their 
concern. Moreover, they wisely ‘per- 
mitted State legislatures to consider 
other factors than population in deter- 
mining representation, recognizing that 
the rights and liberties of minorities are 
worthy of consideration and protection 
in our form of Government. 

Thomas Jefferson made quite clear his 
distrust of unqualified democracy and 
majority rule. The Virginia Senate, Jef- 
ferson thought, was constructed too much 
like the House of Delegates. The result 
was that the very purpose of having two 
houses of legislation, “to introduce the 
influence of different interests or differ- 
ent principles,” was frustrated. To Jef- 
ferson, Virginia did not receive from the 
separation of the two houses, “its bene- 
fits which a proper complication of prin- 
ciples is capable of producing.” 

Jefferson believed that the same prob- 
lem existed in a more acute form in Con- 
necticut, at least in 1807, at which time 
he said the people there suffered “from 
an unjust majority.” He stated in a 
letter to Thomas Seymour: 

I have seen with deep concern the afflict- 
ing oppression under which the republican 
citizens of Connecticut suffer from an unjust 
majority. The truths expressed in your let- 
ter have been long exposed to the Nation 
through the channel of the public papers, 
and are the more readily believed because 
most of the States during the momentary 
ascendancy of kindred majorities in them, 
have seen the same spirit of oppression 
prevail. 
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James Madison, who is sometimes de- 
scribed as the Father of our Constitu- 
tion, was convinced that public affairs 
are too often decided “by the superior 
forces of an interested and overbearing 
majority” rather than by “the rules of 
justice and rights of the minority par- 
ty.” For example, he wrote to James 
Monroe: 

There is no maxim, in my opinion, which 
is more liable to be misapplied, and which 
therefore needs more elucidation, than the 
current one, that the interest of the major- 
ity is the political standard of right and 
wrong. Taking the word “interest” as synon- 
ymous with “ultimate happiness” in which 
sense it is qualified with every necessary 
moral ingredient, the proposition is no 
doubt true. But taking it in the popular 
sense, as referring to the immediate aug- 
mentation of property and wealth, nothing 
can be more false. In the latter sense, it 
would be the interest of the majority, in 
every community, to despoil and enslave the 
minority of individuals, and in a Federal 
community, to make a similar sacrifice of 
the minority of the component States. In 
fact, it is only reestablishing, under another 
name and a more specious form, force as a 
measure of right. 


Madison and Jefferson were not alone. 
Hamilton, for instance, said: 

If a majority be united by a common 
interest, the rights of the minority will be 
insecure. There are but two methods of 
providing against this evil: The one by 
creating a will in the community in- 
dependent of the majority, that is, of the 
society itself; the other by comprehending 
in the society so many separate descrip- 
tions of citizens, as will render an unjust 
combination of a majority of the whole very 
improbable, if not impracticable. 


John Adams believed strongly that 
majorities, almost universally, persecute 
minorities. To him the problem of gov- 
ernment was twofold: to safeguard so- 
ciety from the overriding ambitions of 
aristocracy, to prevent the majority from 
usurping the rights of the minority. 

These views are typical of the attitudes 
of the constitutional fathers. 

A foundation theory of our Constitu- 
tion is to achieve a consensus among all 
of the people by a process of accom- 
modating group interests through our 
democratic representative institutional 
arrangements. But by applying uncriti- 
cally what Justice Stewart calls a “sim- 
plistic, and heavy handed application of 
sixth grade arithmetic” through its one 
person, one vote test, the Court has dis- 
carded, in part, the historic constitu- 
tional means of obtaining such a con- 
sensus. Indeed, the Senate of the United 
States itself appears to exist only at the 
sufferance of the Supreme Court, even 
though the Court presently disavows any 
intention of declaring the Senate uncon- 
stitutional. Yet, the same principle ap- 
plies. If the representation of small 
counties in State legislatures may be 
taken away arbitrarily, then so too can 
the small States be denied their repre- 
sentation in the Senate under the Court’s 
new political theory. 

ARBITRARY DECISION 


Justin Harlan charged in his dissent, 
the Court has declared it unconstitu- 
tional for a State to give consideration to 
any of the following in establishing leg- 
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islative districts: History; “economic or 
other sorts of group interests” ; area; geo- 
graphical considerations; a desire “to 
insure effective representation for 
sparsely settled areas”; “availability of 
access of citizens to their representa- 
tives”; theories of bicameralism—ex- 
cept those approved by the Court; occu- 
pation; “an attempt to balance urban 
and rural power”; and the preference of 
a majority of voters in the State. 

Interestingly enough, Chief Justice 
Warren when he was a Governor ex- 
pressly rejected the reapportionment 
theory he has now embraced as Chief 
Justice. He said in a speech at Merced, 
Calif., on October 29, 1948: 

Many California counties are far more im- 
portant in the life of the State than their 
population bears to the entire population of 
the State. It is for this reason that I have 
never been in favor of restricting the repre- 
sentation in the Senate to a strictly popula- 
tion basis. 

It is the same reason that the Founding 
Fathers of our country gave balanced repre- 
sentation to the States of the Union—equal 
representation in one house and propor- 
tionate representation based on population 
in the other. 

Moves have been made to upset the bal- 
anced representation in our State, even 
though it has served us well and is strictly 
in accord with American tradition and the 
pattern of our National Government. 

There was a time when California was 
completely dominated by boss rule. The 
liberal election laws and legislative reappor- 
tionment of the system have liberated us 
from such domination. Any weakening of 
the laws would invite a return to boss rule 
which we are now happily rid of. 

Our State has made almost unbelievable 
progress under our present system of legisse 
lative representation. I believe we should 
keep it. 


The effect of this arbitrary ruling is 
to sap local initiative both at the State 
and local level. It will encourage party 
gerrymandering. It stifles the value of 
local individuality and initiative by com- 
pelling all legislatures to be poured into a 
common mold. It likely will result in 
the neglect of rural areas, small cities, 
and suburbs of large cities throughout 
a large majority of our States. In Utah, 
for example, much of our growth poten- 
tial for the future lies in our rich re- 
sources in sparsely populated counties. 
If these counties are to be totally domi- 
nated by the two or three heavily popu- 
lated counties in the State which con- 
tain a majority of the population, the 
economic growth of these outlying and 
sometimes isolated areas may well be 
stunted. These areas would have few 
representatives who would have to travel 
great distances to serve their districts. 
The result will be inadequate representa- 
tion. 

POWER FOR CORRUPT CITY BOSSES 

In many of our large industrial States 
the effect of the Court decision will be 
to throw the control of State legislatures 
into the hands of corrupt political ma- 
chines and party bosses. Once in power, 
these corrupt machines then can both 
gerrymander the State legislative dis- 
tricts and the House districts for Con- 
gress. Surely itis not irrational for State 


legislatures to require either its senate 
or house to be based in part on factors 
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other than population to prevent this 
from happening. 

For all of these reasons, I have joined 
in support of a proposed constitutional 
amendment which provides that the cit- 
izens of each State shall have exclusive 
power to determine the composition and 
apportionment of its legislature, pro- 
vided that at least one house of its leg- 
islature is apportioned on a population 
basis. I hope for the sake of the survival 
of our form of government and of our 
political liberties that two-thirds of both 
the House and Senate membership and 
three-fourths of the State legislatures 
approve the proposed amendment and 
thereby reject the alarming usurpation 
of power by the Supreme Court. 

DIRKSEN AMENDMENT 


It is obvious, however, that Congress 
does not have time this year to complete 
its action on the proposed constitutional 
amendments. Therefore, it is necessary 
to stay the action of the courts in their 
attempt to force reapportionment upon 
the States until Congress does have an 
adequate opportunity to give full con- 
sideration to the adoption of a consti- 
tutional amendment. Therefore, I shall 
vote for the amendment to the foreign 
aid authorization bill introduced jointly 
by Senators MANSFIELD and DIRKSEN, to 
give the States a 1- to 2-year delay in 
reapportionment cases and to permit 
Congress to take action next year on the 
resolutions calling for a constitutional 
amendment. 

It has been suggested by some edi- 
torial writers of the liberal press that 
there is something unconstitutional and 

„perhaps improper about the Dirksen 
amendment which merely postpones the 
courts of jurisdiction for a year or two 
over State reapportionment litigation. 
Evidently, they are not familiar either 
with constitutional law or constitutional 
history. The Constitution provides that 
the Supreme Court’s power shall be di- 
vided between two types of jurisdiction, 
original and appellate. Article III of the 
Constitution expressly provides that 
Congress shall control appellate juris- 
diction, and, indeed, the Supreme Court 
would have no such appellate jurisdic- 
tion had not Congress given it to the 
Court. The Dirksen amendment deals 
with appellate jurisdiction. Congress 
may not only give such jurisdiction, but 
it may take it away. For example, Con- 
gress in 1867 broadened the Supreme 
Court’s appellate jurisdiction; but in 
1869, Congress repealed the 1867 legisla- 
tion. And the Supreme Court was com- 
pelled to dismiss an appeal before it un- 
der the earlier legislation because of lack 
of jurisdiction. 

Furthermore, any first-year law stu- 
dent knows that the Court may not only 
overrule judicial decisions, but that the 
Court has on many occasions invited 
Congress to do so. This is particularly 
true in the area of interstate commerce. 

The same so-called liberals argue that 
it is improper for Congress to exert its 
constitutional powers over appellate 
jurisdiction of the Court because this 
purportedly intrudes into the judicial 
branch. They overlook the fact that 
the Court in its reapportionment deci- 
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sions intruded into the legislative area 
of both the States and of the Federal 
Congress and arrogated to itself author- 
ity which it did not, and does not, have 
under the Constitution. 

It is clear then that the Dirksen 
amendment is both constitutional and 
necessary. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment prepared by a distinguished and 
respected State senator from Utah, 
Orval Hafen, be included in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. Sena- 
tor Hafen was speaking for a special bi- 
partisan committee of nine appointed in 
June of 1964 by the Utah Legislative 
Council at the request of Gov. George D. 
Clyde. 

I also ask unanimous consent that a 
most perceptive and well-reasoned arti- 
cle by the able columnist, William S. 
White, who accurately describes the 
Court’s recent actions in the reappor- 
tionment field be included in the Recorp 
following my remarks, together with an 
editorial from the Deseret News, of Salt 
Lake City. 

There being no objection, the article, 
editorial, and statement were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Washington Star, Aug. 12, 1964] 

Time To RESTRAIN THE COURT 
(By William S. White) 


A profound contest is developing between 
Congress and the Supreme Court over the 
increasing interference by a majority of its 
Justices in the purely political affairs of 
this country. 

It will be a collision between Congress’ 
constitutional right to make the laws and 
the Court’s continuous attempts to usurp 
that right to itself. It is a somber thing that 
two basic American institutions must thus 
become embroiled between themselves, They 
need never have done so had the Court been 
willing to practice even a minimum of self- 
restraint, 

Specifically, the issue is the Court’s ruling 
of June 15, over the violent objections of a 
distinguished minority of its judges, that 
not simply seats in the lower houses of the 
State legislatures, but also, in the State sen- 
ates must hereafter be apportioned sub- 
stantially on population alone. 

This extraordinary decision would be the 

ing of the end of the ancient concept 
of check and balance in American society. It 
would cast away a practice of nearly two 
centuries by which the lower houses have 
been roughly based on a head count of the 
population, but the State senates almost 
universally have been based mostly on other 
factors, such as geography and tradition. 
The vital point is that the State senates are 
the sole homes of the check in the check and 
balance system. 

In a word, the Court proposes to destroy 
a qualified right of obstruction—of wait- 
and-see—in the upper houses over the some- 
times hurried and hysterical actions of lower 
houses speaking sometimes for mere 
whipped-up and transitory and uniformed 
popular majorities. Carry the Court’s deci- 
sion to its logical conclusion and even the 
historic and deliberate population imbalance 
in the U.S. Senate—where the smallest State 
in numbers now has equal voting power with 
the very largest—could not in any logic 
longer prevail. 

What a powerful bipartisan group in Con- 
gress now proposes to do is to pass an act to 
suspend this amazing ruling for 2 years. 
Thus, time would be gained for the adoption 
of a constitutional amendment forbidding 
the Court to enter an area which it had, until 
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now, always conceded it had no right to enter 
anyhow. 

At the head of this congressional move- 
ment to reclaim the proper powers of Con- 
gress and the States from a Supreme Court 
progressively draining them away—on the 
theory that only the Court knows what is 
really good for the country—is the Repub- 
lican Senate leader, EVERETT DIRKSEN, of Illi- 
nois. Many Democrats, however—and not 
rightwingers or “ultraconservatives”—are 
in his support. 

The Court—nine men elected by nobody, 
serving for life and accountable at last only 
to their own consciences and sense of public 
taste—has been persistently unwilling to re- 
strain itself from meddling in politics. Now, 
Congress is going to apply the rein which 
the Court has refused to apply itself. Itisa 
sad moment. For the integrity of the Su- 
preme Court is the first indispensable to 
order in this Nation. And no one gladly 
moves against it—even, as now, If only to 
halt seizures of power it was never granted 
and never should have sought. 

Indeed, the present situation has no 
parallel in American history. President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's attempt 26 years ago 
to pack the court so that it would sustain 
some of his experiments was, in truth, an 
attack upon its just rights. But what now 
goes forward is a congressional check not 
upon the Court’s just rights but rather upon 
its repeated attempts to seize for itself the 
just rights of the legislative bodies of this 
country. 

Apologists for the Court already are seek- 
ing to present this deeply necessary challenge 
to an arrogant judiciary as some effort to 
curtail it in such fields as civil rights. 

It is a wholly false argument. The Court 
is in no way being attacked for expanding 
civil rights. It is being counter-attacked for 
its sustained determination to alter the 
whole American political structure to con- 
form to the wishes of a Court majority 
which has gone all but power mad about 
what it believes to be “liberal” ideas but 
which are, in fact, the ideas not of democracy 
but of mobocracy. 


[From the Deseret News, July 25, 1964] 
SPEAK OUT ON REAPPORTIONMENT 


With Idaho and a few other States calling 
their legislatures into special session to con- 
sider reapportionment, they would do well 
not to be stampeded into reapportioning 
along the lines of the recent U.S. Supreme 
Court decision. A move is underway to 
amend the Constitution to change that 
decision. 

When the Supreme Court ruled 6 to 3 last 
month that both houses of State legislatures 
must be apportioned on a substantially equal 
population basis, it overturned a principle 
that has been accepted since the founding 
of the Republic. 

Because the decision is so unexpected and 
so far reaching, the Court itself realizes it 
will take time to carry it out. That time 
should be used both to make careful prep- 
arations to implement the new ruling on 
reapportionment as intelligently as possible 
should it in the end be necessary to do so, 
and to make popular feeling about the ruling 
felt in the highest councils of government. 

That there is serious concern about the 
ruling is readily apparent. The Republican 
Party’s national platform contains a pledge 
to support a constitutional amendment, if 
necessary, to allow State legislatures to ap- 
portion one house on the basis of factors 
other than population—which is the tried 
and proved practice not only in most States 
but in Congress itself. 

The U.S. House of Representatives Judi- 
cial Committee is holding hearings to which 
Utah sent a representative who reported 
the majority and minority views of a legis- 
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lative council committee on reupportion- 
ment. Most members of the committee 
favor apportioning “one house on factors 
in addition to population with wide latitude 
reserved to the States for weighing these 
factors.” 

In a democracy, the people run the gov- 
ernment rather than the government run 
the people. That means that in the last 
analysis if enough citizens want the Court’s 
ruling changed, it will be changed. If, how- 
ever, most people believe the Court is right, 
its ruling will stand as the law of the land. 

The Court’s ruling as it now stands could 
destroy meaningful bicameralism in the 
States and erode our system of checks and 
balances. A step like that should not be 
rushed into if, indeed, taken at all. 
STATEMENT OF STATE SENATOR ORVAL HAFEN, 

or UTAH, BEFORE THE HOUSE JUDICIARY 

CoMMITTEE, RELATIVE TO PROPOSED AMEND- 

MENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION CONCERNING 

REAPPORTIONMENT OF STATE LEGISLATURES, 

JULY 23, 1964 

My name is Orval Hafen, and I reside at 
St. George, Utah. I am a lawyer by profes- 
sion and since 1952 have been a member of 
the Utah State Senate. I was president of 
the State senate in 1957-58, and am a past 
president of the Utah State Bar. At present, 
I am chairman of the judiciary committee 
of the Utah State Senate. 

Ever since I have been a member of the 
Utah State Senate, I have been involved in 
the question of reapportionment. I was co- 
sponsor of legislation in 1953 which failed of 
enactment, and was cosponsor of the reap- 
portionment act passed by the 1955 Utah 
Legislature, and was sponsor of the reap- 
portionment act passed by the 1963 legisla- 
ture. The 1955 act was reviewed and upheld 
by the Utah Supreme Court, and I prepared 
a brief and assisted in arguing the case be- 
fore the court. 

After the reapportionment decisions of the 
U.S. Supreme Court on June 15, 1964, the 
Utah Legislative Council, at the request of 
the Governor, appointed a special committee 
of nine on this matter of reapportionment. 
This committee is composed of four rural 
and four urban members of the legislature, 
divided equally between the two political 
parties, and of the chief justice of the Utah 
Supreme Court. I am acting as chairman 
of the committee. 

In my personal opinion, there is very little 
sentiment, even in the metropolitan area of 
Utah, for reapportioning both houses of the 
Utah State Legislature on a strictly popula- 
tion basis. I appreciate that there are some 
in my State who would not agree with this 
statement, but I make it advisedly, and I add 
that I know there is substantial sentiment 
in opposition to the proposition. 

Such a formula would result in giving 
people living within 30 miles of the State 
capitol and representing less than 2 percent 
of the area of the State and only 2 of our 29 
counties the power to control all legisla- 
tion, In my judgment, this would not be 
in the best interests of the State. I am 
informed that a number of States, such as 
New York, Illinois, Maryland, and others, 
have a similar situation. 

I will forgo the temptation to present a 
legal brief on why I as a lawyer 
with the latest decisions of the U.S. Supreme 
Court on this question. Let me say, again 
as my personal opinion, that these decisions 
illustrate the tendency of the Court to legis- 
late, rather than strictly interpret, the law 
and that this tendency provides an oppor- 
tunity to change the very form and fabric 
of our Government without the sanction of 
Congress, and without the approval or con- 
sent of the States or the people. 

Until the decision in Baker v. Carr in 1962, 
it was established legal doctrine that the 
matter of the makeup of State legislatures 
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was something left to the States, and was 
beyond the purview of the Federal courts. 

My basic objection to the assumption in 
the most recent decisions of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court of “one person, one vote” and 
that the majority should prevail is that this 
proposition was rejected by the framers of 
the Constitution. They worked late on many 
nights to insure a system which would pro- 
tect us from the “tyranny of the majority.” 
Our system of checks and balances was the 
result. These latest decisions deny minori- 
ties the protection they have had, and give 
substance to the argument that majorities 
should be able to do anything they want to 
minorities. This, too, in a day when a 
majority is often nothing more than a well- 
organized and well-financed minority. I feel 
that this theory does violence to the funda- 
mental principles on which our Government 
was founded. 

There has been widespread reaction across 
the United States to these latest decisions. 
Only 4 days after they were announced, the 
southern conference of the Council of State 
Governments adopted a resolution memo- 
rializing Congress to consider an amend- 
ment utilizing population in apportioning 
one house of a State legislature and per- 
mitting the State to use any criteria as in 
its wisdom may be in its individual best 
interest in apportioning the other house. 
The midwestern regional conference of the 
Council of State Governments on July 1, 
1964, having a little more time to consider 
the matter, adopted a resolution memorializ- 
ing Congress to pass and submit to the 
States for ratification an amendment which 
in essence would provide that no provision 
of the Federal Constitution shall restrict or 
limit any State in the apportionment of 
representation in its legislature. 

It is this latter proposition which I per- 
sonally wish to support. 

In Utah, our State constitution provides 
that each county shall be entitled to at 
least one representative in the house. The 
constitution was duly adopted by the people, 
and I feel confident that if they were to 
vote on the question again to the effect 
that each county shall be entitled to at 
least one representative in the house, they 
would approve it. This means that if the 
Utah House were apportioned on a popula- 
tion basis, using the population of the small- 
est county as a unit, we would have a house 
membership of 760. Our senate, as is usually 
the case, is smaller in membership than the 
house, and factors in addition to population 
have been taken into consideration in its 
makeup. As a result, we have a legislature 
where the 4 urban counties have a 60-per- 
cent majority in the house and the 25 rural 
counties have a 52-percent majority in the 
senate. No law can be passed without the 
approval of the urban majority in the house 
and the rural majority in the senate. Each 
acts as a check on the other. Neither can 
dominate the other, although in both houses 
it is true that although population is con- 
sidered the rural citizens have a larger rep- 
resentation per vote than the urban citizens. 
The Utah Supreme Court upheld the pro- 
visions of the 1955 act which accomplished 
this result. The 1963 act has not been passed 
upon by our court, but it may be that the 
court would say that it has not given enough 
recognition to increases in population in the 
four urban counties since the 1955 act was 
passed, and that this must be done, even 
though it would upset the balance between 
the 4 urban counties and the 25 rural 
counties. 

The point I wish to make is that the 
legislature in each of the 50 States is in 
a much better position to work out the dif- 
ficult problems of reapportionment in a 
particular State and to balance the varied 
interests and considerations that the U.S. 
Supreme Court could do in one sweeping 
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generalization. I make the further point 
that if and when a legislature does not meas- 
ure up to its responsibilities, the citizens 
have recourse to the courts and to the pro- 
visions of their respective State constitu- 
tions, so that there is no void here which 
the U.S. Supreme Court must fill. If 
this traditional and historic procedure can 
be blandly disregarded, then in my humble 
opinion we have taken a long step in ob- 
literating our concept of Federalism and in 
destroying something unique in the govern- 
ments of men. 

I understand that various proposals be- 
fore this committee in essence provides that 
factors other than population can be taken 
into consideration in apportioning one house 
of a State legislature. This is a left-handed 
way of saying that population must control 
in the other house. I say population should 
be a factor in both houses, but it should 
not be entirely controlling in either house, 
The wording of the various State constitu- 
tions relative to reapportionment and the 
decisions of the courts based on those word- 
ings are so diverse and varied that a general- 
ization, even to the extent of providing that 
only one house must be apportioned on popu- 
lation will create more problems than it will 
solve. In Utah, for example, we will either 
have to amend the constitution which pro- 
vides that each county shall be entitled to 
at least one representative in the House, 
which I doubt we would want to do, or we 
would have to try and base our senate strictly 
on population. This would be most diffi- 
cult to do unless we could be allowed a lati- 
tude of perhaps 25 percent in order to re- 
spect county lines, even if counties in some 
instances were combined. I doubt that this 
much flexibility would be permitted if an 
amendment provided that at least one house 
must be apportioned on population. In our 
State we have given population as well as 
other factors consideration in both houses. 
Our Supreme Court has upheld such a for- 
mula, although the court indicated that if 
population were not given sufficient consid- 
eration in either house it would require 
some modifications. 

The point I wish to emphasize is that in 
Utah, and it may well be true in many of 
the States, we can work out a more equitable 
formula if population and other factors can 
be taken into consideration in both houses, 
than if we were required to recognize only 
population in either house. 

I understand that House Resolution 1069, 
and perhaps other resolutions, provide that 
nothing shall prohibit a State from appor- 
tioning the membership of one house on fac- 
tors other than population if the citizens 
of the State shall have the opportunity to 
vote upon the apportionment. In the first 
place, I have indicated my personal convic- 
tion that factors other than population 
should be considered in both houses. In 
the next place, regardless of what kind of 
an amendment is recommended by this com- 
mittee, I feel that the provision requiring 
approval by the voters is not only cumber- 
some and unnecessary, but is dangerous be- 
cause it would provide an opportunity for 
populous centers or organized minorities to 
defeat the proposal and thus require both 
houses to be apportioned on population. 
Such a result would effect the very thing 
the amendment seeks to avoid. If the idea is 
inherently right and fair, then it should 
not be subjected to the vagaries of being 
voted on by the people. 

I believe there is no justification for tak- 
ing this thorny problem from the States, 
where it can be determined in accordance 
with local considerations. If we adopt an 
amendment saying in effect that one house 
must be based on population, we are ad- 
mitting the right of the U.S. courts to in- 
vade this field, and are denying the States 
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political rights they have exercised for more 
than 175 years. 

As indicated in what I have said, I per- 
sonally favor an amendment in essence like 
the one proposed by the midwestern regional 
conference of the Council of State Govern- 
ments, which would leave this matter with 
the States, where it has always been. 

I should say as chairman of the special 
State committee working on this matter, that 
I have expressed my personal views. Our 
committee has not had time to formulate 
a final stand on the matter. At our first 
and only meeting on July 21, 1964, four 
members indicated they feel that one house 
should be apportioned on the basis of the 
latest Supreme Court decisions and the other 
should be apportioned on factors “in addi- 
tion to” instead of “other than” population, 
with wide latitude given to the State for 
weighting other factors. One member was 
in sympathy with the Supreme Court deci- 
sions, one concurred in my views, and two 
have not had an opportunity to express 
themselves. This divergence of views with- 
in my committee illustrates in a drastic way 
the difficulties many of the States will have 
in working out this problem in a way which 
will provide the most satisfactory solution 
in a particular State. Again in my personal 
opinion (which would not be shared by all 
members of my committee) it shows that 
the States must be given latitude and al- 
lowed flexibility in apportioning not only one, 
but both houses of its State legislature. 

In conclusion, my committee feels that the 
proposal to amend the Constitution relative 
to reapportionment of State legislatures de- 
serves serious and careful consideration. We 
feel confident that your committee and the 
Congress will give it that consideration. We 
in Utah are vitally concerned in what is done 
here, and my committee, and others in our 
State, want to give the problem our best 
thought and effort. We sincerely trust that 
the matter will finally be resolved in a way 
which will be in the best interests of the 
people of the United States. 


HIGH PROTEIN FISH CONCENTRATE 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, Mem- 
bers of this body may remember that for 
a number of years I have been urging 
that the Food and Drug Administration 
permit the sale in the United States of 
high protein fish concentrate. 

Some Senators have been my guests at 
lunches which I have given at which 
high protein fish concentrate has been 
used. I became acquainted with this 
product through the experimental work 
of Mr. Ezra Levin, of Monticello, Ill., 
who has been producing a fine and pure 
grade of high protein fish concentrate 
for many years. I believe it can greatly 
add to the health and well-being of man. 
Not only is it inexpensive to produce, it 
can be preserved almost indefinitely 
without refrigeration. Therefore, it can 
be of great benefit; particularly in the 
tropical areas of the world, where refrig- 
eration is nonexistent or impossible, and 
` where the main sources of crucially 
needed protein, milk, meat, and fish 
therefore will not keep for any pro- 
tracted period of time. The product is 
absolutely sanitary. It receives a num- 
ber of washes in alcohol and in water. 
The National Academy of Science has 
pronounced it to be completely sanitary. 

But Mr. George P. Larrick, the head 
of the Food and Drug Administration, 
has refused to approve its use in the 
United States on the alleged ground that 
some people would find it unesthetic, even 
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though it is thoroughly cleaned and puri- 

fied, because the whole fish is used. Of 

course, it is because the whole fish is 
used that the product can be produced 
so cheaply. 

I am very happy that at a hearing 
which was held yesterday testimony was 
given by Dr. D. G. Snyder, who is Direc- 
tor of the Fisheries Laboratory of the 
Department of the Interior, that high 
protein fish concentrate is both good 
and sanitary. This product is 85-per- 
cent protein concentrate and approxi- 
mately 1 pound of it can be produced in 
large quantities at 12 to 14 cents. 

I am glad to say that Mr. Donald L. 
McKernan of the Interior Department’s 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries also 
recommended the product and reported 
on research on this product which his 
Bureau has conducted. 

It was not necessary for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to conduct extensive 
research on production of a sanitary 
product. It had already been developed 
by Mr. Ezra Levin, and I hope the De- 
partment will not step in to take away 
the credit from him. 

Nevertheless, the accumulation of evi- 
dence should cause Mr. Larrick to with- 
draw from the untenable position which 
he has taken. In the past Mr. Larrick 
has discouraged the use of flour which 
retains the wheat germ with soybean 
concentrate. He is, of course, opposed 
to the use of fish protein concentrate. I 
hope that the testimony of the Interior 
Department will now cause Mr. Larrick 
to abandon his unfounded objections to 
this product. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
news article from the New York Times 
of this morning be included at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES PUSHES PLAN FOR A FISH 
“FLOUR”; COMMERCIAL OUTPUT OF VITAL 
PROTEIN FOOD ADDITIVE Is CALLED POSSIBLE 
Soon 
WASHINGTON, August 14—Government 

scientists believe that they are only about 

1 year away from developing a commercially 

profitable method of preparing a protein 

concentrate from fish. 

Such a concentrate could be used as a 
dietary supplement by the world’s 2 billion 
undernourished people, they told the Senate 
Subcommittee on Fisheries. 

The forecast that fish protein concentrate 
could be made commercially within a little 
more than a year came from Dr. D. G. Sny- 
der, Director of the Interior Department’s 
Fisheries Laboratory at College Park, Md. 

The Laboratory is now designing and hav- 
ing constructed scale-model units for the 
production of fish protein concentrate by two 
methods. The model units are expected to 
be in operation by fall. Dr. Snyder said 
he believed commercial-scale plants could 
be in operation a year later. 

TASTE CAN BE ADDED 


Fish protein concentrate—sometimes mis- 
called fish flour—can be made in many dif- 
ferent forms, Donald L. McKernan, Director 
of the Interior Department’s Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, told the subcommit- 
tee 


For, areas such as Asia, where the taste 
of fish is prized, the concentrate would prob- 
ably be prepared to retain the fish taste and 
odor, he said. 
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For use in the United States and Europe, 
all taste and smell could be eliminated, or a 
method of preparation could be used that 
leaves the fish concentrate tasting like beef 
bouillon. 

Fish protein concentrate could be added 
to any number of products, including baked 
goods, soups and stews, and baby food to 
increase their protein content, Mr. McKer- 
nan said. Most of the world’s poor live on 
protein-deficient diets. 


BOY NIBBLES COOKIES 


The Interior Department officials brought 
some cookies, made with fish protein con- 
centrate, to the hearing. At the invitation 
of the subcommittee chairman, Senator E. L. 
BARTLETT of Alaska, an 11-year-old boy in the 
audience, John Edgcomb of Washington, 
sampled them. He said “they tasted just 
like any ordinary cookies.” 

Mr. McKernan expressed confidence that 
the Interior Department and the Food and 
Drug Administration, another Government 
agency, would shortly be able to resolve their 
difference over the sale for human consump- 
tion in this country of fish protein concen- 
trate made from whole fish. Present Food 
and Drug Administration regulations ban 
the use of fish heads, viscera, and other parts 
of the fish in concentrates that are to be 
used by humans. 

Interior Depatrment experts believe that 
a perfectly safe and wholesome product can 
be made from whole fish. 


WISCONSIN APPORTIONMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
night I received a telephone call from 
Attorney General Roland Day, of Madi- 
son, Wis., who was the brilliant at- 
torney general for the State of Wiscon- 
sin when it won a unanimous decision 
in the Supreme Court in Wisconsin's ap- 
portionment case. Representing Gov- 
ernor John Reynolds, he contended on 
five counts before the Supreme Court 
and won unanimously on each, when 
Wisconsin won, a virtually perfect ap- 
portionment from its supreme court. I 
wish to read briefly from the statement 
which Mr. Day gave me on the tele- 
phone. 
standing legal authority in our State on 
Wisconsin reapportionment. He had 
this to say: 


In response to your inquiry as to the ef- 
fect of the proposed Dirksen amendment on 
the Wisconsin apportionment, it is my opin- 
ion that passage of the Dirksen amendment 
could be so interpreted as to upset the elec- 
tion for legislative offices in Wisconsin to be 
held in the primary election on September 
8, 1964, and the general election on No- 
vember 3, 1964. These elections are to be 
held for districts set by our Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court by an order entered May 14, 
1964, and following their decision of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1964. This was the case of State 
Ex rel, John W. Reynolds, Governor v. 
Robert C. Zimmerman, Secretary of State, 
Respondent and Panzer, Senate President Pro 
Tem. and Haase, Speaker of the Assembly, 
Intervening Respondents. 

This case was thoroughly argued and was 
in the court for almost a year. The legis- 
lature intervened through the president pro 
tem of the senate and the speaker of the 
assembly. The court after its order of May 
14, gave all parties until May 20 to file any 
objections to the proposed plan, None were 
filed. This apportionment has been hailed 
by members of both political parties as fair 
and equitable. The plan set by the Supreme 
Court for the State of Wisconsin makes Wis- 
consin the most equitably apportioned State 
in the Nation. 


He is probably now the out-- 


1964 


Since the districts have been changed by 
the court and nomination papers have al- 
ready been filed, no elections could be held 
on the dates set by our law. It would mean 
perpetuating the present legislature in of- 
fice beyond the time their terms would ex- 
pire and calling new elections at a later 
date. All of which would be of confusion 
to the public and additional expense for the 
taxpayers and would be of great incon- 
venience and expense to candidates who are 
already in the middle of their campaigns 
and who have filed in the new districts. 

of the Dirksen amendment would 
interfere with the determination made by 
our Wisconsin Supreme Court based not on 
the Federal Constitution but on the con- 
stitution of the State of Wisconsin where 
the principle of “one-man, one-vote” has 
been part of the organic law of this State 
since 1848. 

In the decision on the apportionment 
case handed down by our supreme court on 
February 28, 1964 (22 Wis. II (d) 544) the 
court said at page 564: 

“Since a denial of voting rights deemed to 
be a denial of the general standards of equal 
protection of the law under the 14th amend- 
ment would also be a denial of the specific 
standard of representation in direct ratio 
to population in article IV (Wisconsin con- 
stitution) there is no reason for Wisconsin 
citizens to have to rely on the Federal courts 
for the direct protection of their state con- 
stitutional rights.” 


In spite of that, the judgment of this 
able attorney, who has devoted many 
months to studying and arguing this 
question in Wisconsin, is that the Dirk- 
sen amendment could mean that the 1964 
reapportionment of the State Legislature 
of Wisconsin might be thrown out, and 
the Federal court might have no discre- 
tion except to do so. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRA- 
TION INCREASES OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR EMPLOYMENT OF SIGHTLESS 
CITIZENS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, since 
1924 I have been intensely interested in 
programs designed to aid our blind citi- 
zens. While a Member of the U.S. House 
of Representatives, I introduced legisla- 
tion—the Randolph-Sheppard Act—a 
law designed to enhance and enlarge the 
economic opportunities of the sightless 
through management of vending stands 
on Government property. 

Over the years the program has been 
revised and expanded. There are now an 
estimated 2,450 stands licensed under 
State agencies. The approximate num- 
ber of operators is 2,600 with average an- 
nual earnings of $4,500. At present there 
are 82 blind operators in the District of 
Columbia, and their net profits for the 
year ending June 30, 1964, amounted to 
$653,810.26. 

Mr. President, it was my pleasure to 
participate in a recent conference when 
representatives from the Washington So- 
ciety for the Blind and the General Serv- 
ices Administration discussed means of 
increasing the effectiveness of the Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard program. Attending 
were: William H, Dyer, director of the 
Washington Society for the Blind; John 
E. Joralman, general manager of the 
society; Robert T. Griffin, Assitant Ad- 
ministrator, GSA; William A. Schmidt, 
Deputy Commissioner, Public Buildings 
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Service, GSA; and Robert T. Davis, Di- 
rector of Legislation, GSA. 

Because of the interest by GSA, the 
Randolph-Sheppard Act will become a 
source of new inspiration and purpose 
to many of our blind Americans. I en- 
dorse the initiative and positive attitude 
evidenced in the position taken by the 
General Services Administration, and I 
commend its capable and respected Ad- 
ministrator, the Honorable Bernard L. 
Boutin. 

Mr. Stephen A. Gambaro, the energetic 
chief of the Division of Services to the 
Visually Impaired in the District of 
Columbia Department of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, has been most helpful. 

Mr. President, following our discussion 
of the vending stand program I received 
a letter from GSA Acting Administrator 
Lawson B. Knott, Jr., which emphasizes 
the expansion and commitment this 
agency feels regarding the employment 
of the blind in the buildings under its 
supervision. 

Mr. Knott says: 

There are approximately 400 vending 
stands being operated by blind persons at 
this time in buildings under the control of 
the General Services Administration. This 
amounts to almost one-half of all the vend- 
ing stands now being operated by blind per- 
sons on the property of any one Federal 
Department or agency. 


He refers to recent revisions in the 
vending stand regulations regarding 
protection from competition and the 
right of appeal to the Administrator of 
General Services in disagreements over 
permits, revocation, location, assign- 
ments, and operation of stands. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from Acting Admin- 
istrator Knott be printed in full in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 5, 1964. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR RANDOLPH; This is with ref- 
erence to the conference held in your office 
on July 27 with Messrs. John E. Joralmon and 
William H. Dyer, general manager and mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Wash- 
ington Society for the Blind, respectively, 
and Messrs. Robert T. Griffin, Assistant Ad- 
ministrator and William A, Schmidt, Deputy 
Commissioner of Public Buildings Service, 
General Services Administration, regarding 
the vending stand program which we are 
conducting pursuant to the Randolph-Shep- 
pard Act, 

Confirming the commitment made at the 
meeting by the GSA representatives, you may 
rest assured that this agency will be happy 
to work together with the Washington So- 
ciety for the Blind and, of course, the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Division of the District 
of Columbia Government in developing more 
opportunities for employment of the blind 
in new and existing buildings in Washing- 
ton, D.C., by providing wherever feasible 
more stands in lieu of fewer large stands. 

With respect to the establishment of vend- 
ing stands in new Federal buildings to be 
constructed in the District of Columbia, we 
shall consult with the representatives of the 
Society for the Blind and the vocational 
rehabilitation division at an appropriate 
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time during the early drawing stages of these 
projects. We shall also review the situation 
with respect to existing Federally-owned and 
leased buildings located in Washington, D.C., 
and consult with these representatives in an 
attempt to establish additional vending 
stands in such buildings. Through our 
concerted efforts in these respects it is be- 
lieved that additional employment opportu- 
nities for blind persons will develop. 

During the conference you expressed an in- 
terest, as always, in the operation of our 
vending stand program throughout the Na- 
tion and requested that we advise you of the 
current status of this program. We are 
pleased to report that there are approximate- 
ly 400 vending stands being operated by blind 
persons at this time in buildings under the 
control of the General Services Administra- 
tion. This amounts to almost one-half of 
all the vending stands now being operated 
by blind persons on Federal property and is 
the largest number of such stands operated 
on the property of any one Federal depart- 
ment or agency. Thus, as a result of the en- 
actment of the Randolph-Sheppard Act, 
which you coauthored, and your continued 
efforts in this area, gainful employment is 
being provided for considerably more than 
400 physically handicapped persons in GSA 
buildings alone. 

In an effort to increase the number of 
vending stands in buildings under the con- 
trol of GSA, we recently furnished the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
& list of all existing buildings in which no 
vending stands are now located and which 
have a population indicating that such a 
stand may be profitable. We also furnished 
DHEW a list of all new proposed Federal 
buildings which have been projected in our 
planning for the next 5 years, where the 
prospective occupancy may support a vend- 
ing stand. We believe that these lists, when 
utilized by State licensing agencies in con- 
sultation with our regional offices, will pro- 
vide for a substantial expansion of the vend- 
ing stand program in GSA buildings. 

We are also pleased to report that we have 
recently revised our vending stand regula- 
tions and will be publishing them in the 
Federal Register within the very near future. 
The revision includes two important provi- 
sions in which you have previously expressed 
an interest and which are not now contained 
in our existing regulations. One of these 
provisions relates to protection from com- 
petition. Under this new provision all vend- 
ing machines will be offered to the blind per- 
sons operating vending stands on the same 
property, except vending machines which 
may be assigned by contract to others, such 
as a necessary food service operation. The 
other new and important provision is that 
if any GSA regional office fails to reach agree- 
ment concerning the granting of a permit 
for a vending stand, the revocation or modifi- 
cation of a permit, the suitability of a stand 
location, the assignment of vending machine 
proceeds, the methods of operation of the 
stand, or other terms of the permit (includ- 
ing articles which may be sold), the State 
licensing agency may appeal such disagree- 
ment to the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices. The regulations further provide for 
close coordination between GSA and the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
in connection with appeals by State licensing 
agencies. i 

We want you to know that we appreciate 
and share your sincere interest in the vend- 
ing stand program and will continue to do 
everything we can within the framework of 
our capabilities and the provisions of the 
Randolph-Sheppard Act to further improve 
and expand this important and worthy en- 
deavor. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lawson B. KNOTT, Jr. 
Acting Administrator. 
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THE SMALL BUSINESS SEGMENT 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the 
small business segment of our economy, 
already such an important factor in this 
Nation’s greatness, will become even 
more important in the next few years. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of George J. Burger, vice pres- 
ident, National Federation of Independ- 
ent Businesses, Inc., before the Platform 
Committee, Republican National Com- 
mittee, San Francisco, Calif., on July 7, 
1964, be printed in the Record following 
my remarks. Certainly, friends of the 
small business segment need not support 
all statement recommendations; there 
are those subject to differences of opin- 
ion, along with others which would re- 
quire proper congressional committee 
study before legislative implementation. 

This statement, while primarily de- 
signed as a presentation or guideline for 
GOP platform committee consideration 
on the subject of small business in gen- 
eral, is noteworthy because of its specific 
analysis of the role of small business in 
this Nation, past, present, and future. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


SUBJECT: SMALL BUSINESS PLANK FOR 
PLATFORM 


(Statement of George J. Burger, vice presi- 
dent, National Federation of Independent 
Business, Inc., before the Platform Com- 
mittee, Republican National Committee, 
San Francisco, Calif., July 7, 1964) 


TESTIMONY 


Good afternoon. I am George Burger, Sr., 
vice president, legislation, National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business. It is a 
pleasure to discuss with you today those 
things which our nationwide membership— 
the largest of any business-professional or- 
ganization in this country—with 196,922 in- 
dividual, directly supporting members—have 
told us, based on their practical operating 
experience, must be done to keep the doors 
of opportunity open in our country, and to 
which they urge that you commit your party. 

It is doubly a pleasure because the record 
(app. A) shows that many of the recom- 
mendations which they made to you in 1948, 
1952, 1956, and 1960, and to which your party 
committed itself, have been acted on. We 
pay tribute to those fine men and women of 
your party who helped to honor these com- 
mitments. 

The small business plank your party will 
write is among the most important on which 
you will work. Philosophically, small busi- 
ness is a concrete representation of the right 
to hold and use property in private. This 
right is basic to the dignity—therefore free- 
dom—of the individual person. Unless 
there is opportunity to acquire property, the 
right to property is itself meaningless. 
Practically, our surveys (app. B) show that 
granted the necessary opportunity climate, 
the small business segment of our economy— 
which now provides 30 million jobs for our 
citizens—through expansion will generate an 
additional 20 million jobs in the next 5 years. 
This is most significant in view of the fact 
that one of the gravest problems facing our 
country today is that of providing job open- 
ings needed for a growing population. 

The problem of maintaining and broaden- 
ing small business opportunities yields to no 
single, simple solution. It involves many 
considerations. These are some of the more 
critical recommendations (for summary of 
all recommendations, based on policy votes, 
1961-64, see app. C), which our members, 
through signed ballots, and signed responses 
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to regular and special factfinding surveys, 
have asked that we make to you: 
ANTITRUST 

Our members hold that there can be no 
opportunities unless the doors to same are 
kept open. This is the function of our anti- 
trust laws. Our members urge that you com- 
mit your party to: 

1. Impartial, vigorous, effective enforce- 
ment of all the antitrust laws on the statute 
books, necessarily coupled with resolution to 
appoint only personnel of the highest cal- 
iber to policymaking positions and to sup- 
ply the enforcement agencies with sufficient 
appropriations for the job at hand. 

2. Further strengthening of these laws 
where need has been proven, as follows: 

(a) Extension of their coverage to factory- 
owned retail store chains now exempt from 
the provisions of the Robinson-Patman Act; 

(b) Amendment of the Robinson-Patman 
Act to require that sellers disclose their en- 
tire lines of discounts to all their customers; 

(c) Further amendment of the act to 
provide stronger and surer curbs against 
monopoly-promoting “loss leader“ selling; 

(d) Equipping the agencies with power to 
secure temporary injunctions against alleged 
unfair practices while cases are being argued, 
for timely relief; 

(e) Strengthening of the powers of the 
agencies to cope with the monopoly-merger 
trend, by enactment of a requirement that 
large firms planning mergers give advance 
notice to the agencies. 

GOVERNMENT REPRESENTATION 

Government policies, these days, greatly 
influence the opportunity climate in our 
country. It is imperative that any segment 
of our society desiring consideration be ade- 
quately represented in the Congress and the 
executive branch. Our members urge that 
you commit your party to: 

1. Advance the 23-year-old temporary 
House Small Business Committee and the 
14-year-old permanent Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee to standing committee 
status, with full power to consider and re- 
port legislation directly to the floor. 

2. Continued support for the Small Busi- 
ness Administration in all its programs—fi- 
nancial, government contract, technical as- 
sistance, and to the increase of its freedom 
of action by making it independent of the 
Treasury and Commerce Departments in its 
loan-policy decisions. 

3. Continuation of the Cabinet-level spe- 
cial Committee on Small Business which has 
existed at the White House since 1956. 


TAXES 


Much has been done since 1958 to provide 
a more equitable tax structure for independ- 
ent enterprise. But it must be remembered 
that every dollar taken out of the earnings 
of enterprise is one less available for financ- 
ing expansions that mean additional jobs. 
Further steps are needed. Our members 
urge that you commit your party to: 

1. Enactment of measures that have bi- 
partisan support in House and Senate, which 
would permit smaller, independent busi- 
nesses to plow back into their operations, 
free of tax, up to 20 percent of all earnings 
which they reinvest in expansions of plant, 
inventory, and accounts receivable—with a 
$30,000 ceiling. 

2. Revision of the corporate tax structure, 
to make surtax set in at the $50,000 level in- 
stead of, as at present, at the $25,000 level. 

3. Revision of the self-employed retirement 
measures, to double the tax-free allowance 
that may be taken to cover payments into 
private retirement programs. 

GOVERNMENT ECONOMY 


Our members realize that fiscal soundness 
demands that tax reductions be accompanied 
by equivalent effort to reduce Government 
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spending. They urge that you commit your 
party to: 

1, Establishment of an independent Com- 
mission similar to the “Hoover Commission,” 
to review and analyze on a continuing basis 
the various Federal programs and procedures, 
to suggest elimination of those which have 
outlived their usefulness, to recommend cur- 
tallment of moneywasting duplications, and 
to make all necessary suggestions for greater 
efficiency. 

2. The limiting of Government spending to 
Government income, and an orderly retire- 
ment of the national debt. 


LABOR 


Even-handed enforcement of all laws gov- 
erning labor-management relations is “must” 
for small business to survive. Our members 
urge that you commit your party to: 

1. Impartial, vigorous, effective enforce- 
ment of these laws. 

2. Amendment of the laws to require that: 

(a) Nationwide strikes, now a possibility, 
be absolutely prohibited. 

(b) Picketing of a business be limited 
solely to employees of that business. 


GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 


Every time Government competes need- 
lessly with private enterprise, it saps up the 
strength of independents to expand and pro- 
vide additional jobs. A recent study by the 
Comptroller General suggests that the mili- 
tary have been frustrating the sense of Con- 
gress since 1956 maintaining and expanding 
on the number of commissaries unnecessarily 
competing in the food field. This suggests, 
in turn, a probability that similar activity is 
being undertaken in other areas. Our mem- 
bers urge that you commit your party to: 

1, A positive program of insisting that all 
Government agencies obey the sense of Con- 
gress against needless competition with pri- 
vate enterprise. 

2. A positive program of cutting back on 
such Government competition. 

3. Investigations into the extent to which 
Government employees are engaged in 
“moonlighting,” to the detriment of local 
competitive private enterprise. 


PAPERWORK BURDENS 


Surveys by this federation for congres- 
sional committees suggest that smaller busi- 
nesses bear a cost burden that may run as 
high as $1,750 million a year to fill out and 
keep the reports, forms, and records required 
by Federal and State Governments. This is 
money that could well be used to provide for 
expansions and additional jobs. Our mem- 
bers urge that you commit your party to: 

1. A. program of eliminating needless re- 
ports and of simplifying all others where 
possible, commencing with revision of Fed- 
eral form 941 (Employers Quarterly Report 
on Taxable Wages and Withholdings), to 
permit the submission of a short form quar- 
terly, with complete information furnished 
at the end of a year on the regular W-2 
form. 

2. A program of close coordination be- 
tween the Federal and the various State 
Governments, to reduce the discrepancies 
between reports of a similar nature, thus re- 
ducing the time and cost of filling in and 
keeping them. 

COMPENSATION FOR RELOCATIONS 

Surveys by this federation for congres- 
sional committees suggest that firms and 
individuals compelled to relocate their stores, 
offices, plants, and homes due to various 
Government construction programs are not 
being compensated adequately. In all cases 
the moves are painful, and in some the re- 
sults are catastrophic to the operations and 
the individuals (including jobholders) in- 
volved. Our members urge that you commit 
your party to: 

1. Swift enactment of legislation that 
would more adequately compensate firms 
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and individuais for the costs of property in 
new locations, the costs of moving, the costs 
involved in loss in value of machinery and 
equipment that can and cannot be moved, 
the costs of starting up in new locations, etc. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Special analyses by the federation for 
congressional committees suggest that ap- 
proximately, perhaps, as many as 1½ out of 
every 10 American smaller businesses are 
affected by foreign trade. The majority of 
those covered in the analyses claim injury, 
with resultant curtailment in their employ- 
ment, A majority of those interested in 
entering foreign trade claim unawareness of 
aids available to them through the Small 
Business Administration, and the State and 
Commerce Departments. Our members urge 
that you commit your party to: 

1, Enactment of legislation that will tie 
our tariff schedules directly to differentials 
in wage rates between this country and ex- 
porting countries, on an industry-by-indus- 
try basis. 

2. A reduction in the time allowed for de- 
cisions in cases involving alleged “dumping.” 

3. A vigorous effort to make known to all 
smaller, independent businesses interested 
in exporting the fact that the SBA, State 
cod Commerce Departments aids are avail- 
able. 

SOCIAL WELFARE LEGISLATION 


Each dollar in taxes paid into social wel- 
fare programs is one dollar not available for 
expansions that proyide additional jobs. Our 
members strongly recommend that your 
party commit itself to a balanced approach 
in this area, keeping in mind that without 
more and better jobs, our Nation faces noth- 
ing other than a system of ever-growing 
doles. Specifically, they urge: 

1, Action to improve the lot of retired 
people by lifting their private earnings ceil- 
ing under the social security law, rather 
than by increasing social security payments 
which mean nothing other than higher 
taxes, 

2. Action to reduce the cost of unemploy- 
ment compensation through giving em- 
ployees a sense of responsibility in the 
program, requiring that they share tax costs 
with employers. 

8. That your party oppose any and all 
efforts to further increase the Federal mini- 
mum wage by reduction in the workweek. 

4. That your party oppose any and all 
efforts to expand the unemployment com- 
pensation system, which would bring even 
the smallest of firms under its coverage, and 
would increase tax rates by increasing 
weekly payments. 

5. That you refuse to support proposals to 
tie medical care for the aged into the social 
security system. 


CONCLUSION 


These, then, are the things which our 
members—a true cross section of American 
independent enterprise—have told us, on the 
basis of their operating experience, can and 
must be done by Government to assist in 
making possible the realization of their ex- 
pansion plans which are so vital to the crea- 
tion of additional job opportunities. 

On behalf of our members, we urge that 
you incorporate their recommendations into 
your small business plank. 

We thank you. 


OVERSEA EDUCATION FOR AMERI- 
CAN MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, 
since 1949 the University of Maryland 
has pioneered in the field of oversea 
education for American military person- 
nel. The university currently offers 
courses in 22 countries on 4 continents 
from South Korea to Greenland. 
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Prof. Franklin L. Burdette, director of 
governmental research at Maryland, has 
had an article published in the June 
1964 edition of New Goliards, a journal 
published by the Institute for American 
Universities, Aix-en-Provence, France. It 
is a significant article in this important 
field. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the artiele 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND ABROAD 


(By Franklin L. Burdette, professor and di- 
rector, Bureau of Governmental Research, 
University of Maryland) 


Resident collegiate education of U.S. mili- 
tary personnel abroad is the primary over- 
sea program of the University of Maryland. 
Its significance has been summarized by the 
rector of the University of Heidelberg, neigh- 
bor of the European headquarters of the 
University of Maryland: “It is a program 
+ + * whose ideal is to combine a general 
education in the arts with the necessarily 
more specialized professional training. This 
concept of educating the ‘whole man’ is * * + 
of the greatest importance * * * for the 
‘whole man’ is often conspicuously lacking 
in one whose attitudes and behavior are 
limited to his function as a soldier. No mat- 
ter what his nationality may be, a soldier 
in a foreign country is not only a warrior 
and an instrument of authority; in addition 
he should and must also be a good will am- 
bassador for his people. Only a soldier who 
sincerely tries to develop the best in himself 
is capable of accomplishing this vital 
mission.” 

Like much of American education, the pro- 
gram has been an application of the principle 
of pioneering. It has located a new period 
of time for college education, the years of 
oversea military service; it has found new 
space for college classes on the premises and 
through the facilities of oversea military 
installations. These results arose not merely 
from an aim to educate American military 
personnel for broader and better service in 
their missions; the purpose of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland from the outset has been 
to serve young Americans whose duty to the 
country has interrupted their education. 

Financially the program has been self- 
sustaining in that it has not required ap- 
propriations from the tax revenues of the 
State of Maryland; but it has needed and 
received extensive cooperation from the 
faculty and administration of the university. 
Tuition charges in the program are less than 
at many American universities, and in many 
instances part of the tuition has been paid 
by the armed services, Other support, non- 
financial but nevertheless sustaining, has 
also been extensive. At the 1963 commence- 
ment in Heidelberg, Gov. J. Millard Tawes, 
of Maryland, said of the university’s teach- 
ing, research, and service on both the na- 
tional and international scenes: “We are 
justly proud of our contribution to this tra- 
dition. Never before has any university 
operated a worldwide program touching 
nearly every continent in a sincere effort to 
advance knowledge, to develop leadership, 
and to implement the philosophy that a 
democracy cannot exist without an educated 
citizenry.” In the last year of his service 
as Governor, Theodore R. McKeldin said at 
a commencement at College Park: “I have 
recently returned from a fairly extensive tour 
of Europe, and wherever I went I was received 
with respect and warm good will as soon as 
it was known that Iam the Governor of the 
State that sponsors the University of Mary- 
land; for Maryland is a name that the Euro- 
peans associate, not with wealth and power, 
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but with love of learning. They know that 
it is politically part of a great nation; but 
they feel that it is intellectually part of 
the even greater republic of letters, whose 
domain has no geographical bounds but ex- 
tends wherever men appreciate the achieve- 
ments of the mind and spirit. I doubt that 
any of the institution's activities have con- 
tributed more to the honor of the State than 
its work abroad. For that work has the 
effect of linking the name of our State with 
the concepts of reason and justice; and such 
an association is as honorable as any that a 
commonwealth can acquire.” 

The work of the university abroad is closely 
patterned after its educational activities on 
the central campus at College Park. Full- 
time members of the oversea faculty are 
recruited by the instructional departments 
at College Park; part-time members are ap- 
proved by those departments. Courses 
taught are all found in the curriculum of the 
university at home. Historically, these de- 
velopments grew from off-campus classes, 
including those for military personnel at 
bases in the metropolitan areas of Washing- 
ton and Baltimore. In 1947 the board of 
regents of the university established a sepa- 
rate college, now known as University Col- 
lege, to administer educational activities for 
adults outside the usual campus programs, 
In 1949 a few teachers were flown under 
military auspices from Maryland to Germany 
to teach in centers at Berlin, Frankfurt, 
Heidelberg, Munich, Nuremberg, and Weisba- 
den. An anticipated enrollment of 500 be- 
came in fact over 1,800 for the first term. 
The European division currently operates in 
142 centers. Most of these are in Germany, 
France, and Spain, but others are in Bel- 
gium, Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Ethiopia, Libya, Pakistan, and Turkey. 
The Atlantic division, opened in 1951, now 
offers courses at eight Air Force and Navy in- 
stallations in Newfoundland, Labrador, 
Greenland, Iceland, Bermuda, and the Azores. 
Now second in oversea student enrollments, 
the Far East division, established in 1956 
with headquarters at Tokyo, operates in 50 
centers in Japan, Korea, Okinawa, Taiwan, 
Guam, and Vietnam. 

Typically, classes meet overseas for ap- 
proximately 3-hour sessions 2 evenings a 
week for a term of 8 weeks. Full-time 
faculty members teach two such courses 
each term and sometimes travel between 
nearby centers for the two courses, In the 
span of five terms within the calendar year 
faculty transfer among several centers is cus- 
tomary. This procedure insures a variety of 
courses taught by specialists in each center. 
Most students carry only one course for 
3 semester hours of college credit dur- 
ing each 8-week term, but exceptional 
students may be permitted to enroll for two 
courses. Curricular offerings in the oversea 
programs are primarily in the social sciences 
and humanities and include business admin- 
istration, economics, English, foreign lan- 
guages, government and politics, history, 
mathematics, military science, philosophy, 
psychology, sociology, and speech. Graduate 
courses are not now available in the univer- 
sity offerings abroad. é 

Course enrollments per term are currently 
within the range from 12,000 to 14,000 in 
Europe, from 4,000 to 5,000 in the Far East, 
and from 750 to 1,000 in the Atlantic pro- 
gram. Students may earn the degree of 
bachelor of arts in general studies in the 
oversea program, and the university holds 
annual commencements abroad at Heidel- 
berg and Tokyo. The great majority of stu- 
dents, however, transfer credits to other col- 
leges and universities upon return to the 
United States from service abroad. A sur- 
vey of 110 former Maryland oversea students 
who had transferred to 83 other institutions 
in the United States for completion of de- 
grees revealed that 22 had been graduated 
with honors. 
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In addition to its evening classes abroad— 
as well as for some 6,000 students in the 
Pentagon or in military or civilian locations 
in Maryland—the university maintains at 
Munich a 2-year daytime resident college 
program, with dormitory facilities available, 
for dependents of armed services personnel 
or of some other employees of the United 
States. Instruction is offered there in two 
academic semesters for more than 500 en- 
rolled students. 

A challenge to the ingenuity and effective- 
ness of faculty and administrators abroad 
has been the maintenance of educational 
standards at a level approximating those set 
for academic work at a major university in 
the United States. Problems occasioned by 
troop maneuvers, special arrangements for 
faculty communication, transportation of 
personnel with necessary adjustment to mili- 
tary schedules on which much travel is de- 
pendent, and shipment of books and other 
supplies have required unusual skill, forbear- 
ance, and cooperation. The maturity of the 
students and their willingness to work hard 
under exacting conditions have been impor- 
tant in overcoming inconveniences and in 
stimulating morale. Some students, of 
course, do poor work; but experienced mem- 
bers of the faculty have been impressed 
again and again by the seriousness of pur- 
pose of the students as a group and by 
their readiness to accept responsibility for 
academic achievement. Dr. Wilson H. El- 
kins, president of the university, remarked 
in Tokyo during the 1963 commencement pe- 
riod that oversea students have demon- 
strated “greater perseverance” than their 
on-campus counterparts. 

To meet the need for greater faculty com- 
munication and increased contact with poli- 
cies and standards of the university, oversea 
administrators have arranged periodic con- 
ference sessions and have instituted feld 
visits by department heads and other senior 
academic personnel from the central campus 
in Maryland. Library facilities have been 
augmented by extensive purchase by refer- 
ence lists suitable to the location, and by a 
system of interlibrary loans. Recognition of 
outstanding student achievement is effected 
by a dean's list and through initiation of 
eligible students in oversea programs by na- 
tional honor societies chartered on the Col- 
lege Park campus. 

Emphasis on broader educational programs 
has led the university, in 1963, to discontinue 
matriculation for a bachelor’s degree in mili- 
tary studies. At the same time the university 
ceased recognition of college credit by the 
general educational development examina- 
tions of the U.S. Armed Forces Institute. 
While the university does not offer credit by 
correspondence, the principle of credit by 
specific examination is recognized. 

In an evaluation of the oversea programs, 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools commended the Univer- 
sity of Maryland “for seizing this opportu- 
nity to salvage these thousands of Americans 
for later educational goals.” The academic 
programs of the university at the home 
campus have been enriched, admittedy at a 
cost of larger administrative responsibilities, 
particularly through opportunities for re- 
search and teaching experience by advanced 
doctoral candidates and other members of 
the faculty on oversea assignment. There 
remain other opportunities for faculty re- 
search and cultural impact abroad which 
have been difficult, but by no means im- 
possible, to attain under the exigencies of 
frequent movement among military installa- 
tions. Both students and faculty have found 


it necessary to persevere overseas if academic 


excellence there is to broaden the bounds of 
knowledge. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
THE HUMANITIES 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, Dr. Bar- 
naby C. Keeney, president of Brown 
University, has done a magnificent job 
as chairman of the Commission on the 
Humanities. We in Rhode Island are 
very proud of the leadership he has 
shown in this important field and of 
the forward thinking he has demon- 
strated. 

I hope very much that the House of 
Representatives will shortly pass H.R. 
9586, the modified form of the National 
Arts and Cultural Development Act, S. 
2379, which was passed by the Senate 
last December. As chairman of the 
Senate Special Subcommittee on the 
Arts, I hope that at some point not too 
far in the future the National Humani- 
ties Foundation—recommended by Pres- 
ident Keeney and his Commission and 
incorporated in an excellent bill, H.R. 
11054, introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives by my able colleague, JoHN 
Focarty—may come into being. 

The possibilities of its establishment 
could well be studied by the National 
Council on the Arts proposed in the leg- 
islation now before the House. 

In connection with the outstanding 
work which Dr. Keeney and the Com- 
mission have done, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a significant portion of their 
report be inserted in the Recorp, as be- 
ing of interest to my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT AND RECOMMENDATION 

“The Commission on the Humanities rec- 
ommends the establishment by the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
of a National Humanities Foundation.” 


I 


The humanities are the study of that 
which is most human. Throughout man’s 
conscious past they have played an essential 
role in forming, preserving, and transform- 
ing the social, moral, and aesthetic values of 
every man in every age. One cannot speak of 
history or culture apart from the humani- 
ties. They not only record our lives; our 
lives are the very substance they are made 
of. Their subject is every man. We pro- 
pose, therefore, a program for all our peo- 
ple, a program to meet a need no less seri- 
ous than that for national defense. We 
speak, in truth, for what is being defend- 
ed—our beliefs, our ideals, our highest 
achievements. 

The humanities may be regarded as a 
body of knowledge and insight, as modes of 
expression, as a program for education, as 
an underlying attitude toward life. The 
body of knowledge is usually taken to in- 
clude the study of history, literature, the 
arts, religion, and philosophy. The fine and 
the performing arts are modes of expressing 
thoughts and feelings visually, verbally, and 
aurally, The method of education is one 
based on the liberal tradition we inherit 
from classical antiquity. The attitude to- 
ward life centers on concern for the human 
individual; for his emotional development, 
for his moral, religious, and esthetic ideas, 
and for his goals—including in particular 
his growth as a rational being and a respon- 
sible member of his community. 

This Commission conceives of the hu- 
manities, not merely as academic disciplines 
confined to schools and colleges, but as 
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functioning components of society which 
affect the lives and well-being of all the 
population. It regards the arts, both visual 
and performing, as part of the humanities 
and indeed essential to their existence. The 
arts differ in important ways from the con- 
ventional academic disciplines, but the Com- 
mission is confident that in any practical 
matter affecting the two these differences will 
readily be recognized and appropriate means 
devised for supporting each. The Commis- 
sion further considers that science, as a 
technique and expression of intellect, is in 
fact closely affiliated with the humanities. 
Whatever scientists may learn concerning 
the physical world is or should be of pro- 
found interest to the humanist, just as the 
finding of behavioral scientists—whether 
they issue in social theories and inspire 
social action or merely make humans un- 
derstandable—fall within the humanist’s 
purview. The natural sciences, the social 
sciences, and the humanities are of their 
nature allies. 

The Commission warmly supports the 
statement relating science to other intel- 
lectual activity in the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee of November 15, 
1960: 

“While this report centers on the needs of 
science, we repudiate emphatically any no- 
tion that science research and scientific 
education are the only kinds of learning 
that matter to America. The responsibility 
of this Committee is limited to scientific mat- 
ters, but obviously a high civilization must 
not limit its efforts to science alone, Eyen 
in the interest of science itself it is essen- 
tial to give full value and support to the 
other great branches of man’s artistic, 
literary, and scholarly activity. The ad- 
vancement of science must not be accom- 
plished by the impoverishment of anything 
else, and the life of the mind in our society 
has needs which are not limited by the 
particular concerns which belong to this 
Committee and this report.” 

Science is far more than a tool for adding 
to our security and comfort. It embraces in 
its broadest sense all efforts to achieve valid 
and coherent views of reality; as such, it 
extends the boundaries of experience and 
adds new dimensions to human character. 
If the interdependence of science and the 
humanities were more generally understood, 
men would be more likely to become masters 
of their technology and not its unthinking 
servants. 

Even the most gifted individual, whether 
poet or physicist, will not realize his full 
potential or make his fullest contribution 
to his times unless his imagination has been 
kindled by the aspirations and accomplish- 
ments of those who have gone before him. 
Humanist scholars have therefore a special 
responsibility in that the past is their nat- 
ural domain. They have the privilege and 
obligation of interpreting the past to each 
new generation of men who “necessarily 
must live in one small corner for one little 
stretch of time.” They preserve and judge 
the fruits of humanity’s previous attempts 
to depict, to rationalize, and to transcend 
the world it inhabits. The arts and letters, 
and the study of them, are therefore where 
we look most directly for enrichment of the 
individual’s experience and his capacity for 
responding to it. Through the humanities 
we may seek intellectual humility, sensi- 
tivity to beauty, and emotional discipline. 
By them we may come to know the excite- 
ment of ideas, the power of imagination, 
and the unsuspected energies of the crea- 
tive spirit. 

Over the centuries the humanities have 
sustained mankind at the deepest level of 
being. They prospered in Greece and Rome, 
in the Middle Ages, in the Renaissance, and 
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in the Enlightenment. Architecture, sculp- 
ture, poetry, and music flourished, and with 
the growth of colleges and universities the 
liberal arts took shape as a body of cumula- 
tive knowledge and wisdom. In the forma- 
tive years of our own country it was a group 
of statesmen steeped in the humanities who 
fused their own experience with that of the 
past to create the enduring Constitution of 
the Republic. 

During our early history we were largely 
occupied in mastering the physical environ- 
ment. No sooner was this mastery within 
sight than advancing technology opened up 
a new range of possibilities, putting a new 
claim on energies which might otherwise 
have gone into humane and artistic endeav- 
ors. The result has often been that our 
social, moral, and esthetic development 
lagged behind our material advance. Yet 
we have every reason to be proud of our ar- 
tists and scholars, and new techniques have 
frequently served to make their work more 
widely available; but this is not enough. Now 
more than ever, with the rapid growth of 
knowledge and its transformation of society's 
material base, the humanities must com- 
mand men of talent, intellect, and spirit. 

The state of the humanities today creates 
a crisis for national leadership. While it 
offers cultural opportunities of the greatest 
value to the United States and to mankind, 
it holds at the same time a danger that wav- 
ering purpose and lack of well-conceived ef- 
fort may leave us second best in a world 
correspondingly impoverished by our incom- 
plete success. The challenge is no less criti- 
cal and direct than the one we have already 
met with our strong advocacy of healthy and 
generously supported science. It must be met 
in turn with equal vision and resolve. 


II. AMERICA’S NEED OF THE HUMANITIES 


Many of the problems which confront the 
people of the United States necessarily in- 
volve the humanities. They are of nation- 
wide scope and interest. Each is of concern 
to every citizen, and the way in which each 
is solved will be of consequence to him. 
Among them are the following: 

1. All men require that a vision be held be- 
fore them, an ideal toward which they may 
strive. Americans need such a vision today 
as never before in their history. It is both 
the dignity and the duty of humanists to 
offer their fellow countrymen whatever un- 
derstanding can be attained by fallible hu- 
manity of such enduring values as justice, 
freedom, virtue, beauty, and truth. Only 
thus do we join ourselves to the heritage of 
our Nation and our human kind. 

2. Democracy demands wisdom of the ay- 
erage man. Without the exercise of wisdom 
free institutions and personal liberty are 
inevitably imperiled. To know the best that 
has been thought and said in former times 
can make us wiser than we otherwise might 
be, and in this respect the humanities are 
not merely our, but the world’s, best hope. 

3. The United States is not a nation of 
materialists, but many men believe it to be. 
They find it hard to fathom the motives of 
a country which will spend billions on its 
outward defense and at the same time do 
little to maintain the creative and imagina- 
tive abilities of its own people. The arts 
have an unparalleled capability for crossing 
the national barriers imposed by language 
and contrasting customs. The recently in- 
creased American encouragement of the per- 
forming arts is to be welcomed, and will be 
welcomed everywhere as a sign that Ameri- 
cans accept their cultural responsibilities, 
especially if it serves to prompt a correspond- 
ing increase in support for the visual and 
the liberal arts. It is by way of the human- 
ities that we best come to understand cul- 
tures other than our own, and they best to 
understand ours, 
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4. World leadership of the kind which has 
come upon the United States cannot rest 
solely upon superior force, vast wealth, or 
preponderant technology. Only the eleva- 
tion of its goals and the excellence of its 
conduct entitle one nation to ask others 
to follow its lead. These are things of the 
spirit. If we appear to discourage creativity, 
to demean the fanciful and the beautiful, 
to have no concern for man’s ultimate 
destiny—if, in short, we ignore the human- 
ities—then both our goals and our efforts 
to attain them will be measured with sus- 
Ppicion. 

5. A novel and serious challenge to Amer- 
icans is posed by the remarkable increase in 
their leisure time. The 40-hour week and 
the likelihood of a shorter one, the greater 
life-expectancy and the earlier ages of re- 
tirement, have combined to make the bless- 
ing of leisure a source of personal and com- 
munity concern. “What shall I do with my 
spare time” all-too-quickly becomes the 
question “Who am I? What shall I make 
of my life?” When men and women find 
nothing within themselves but emptiness 
they turn to trivial and narcotic amusements, 
and the society of which they are a part be- 
comes socially delinquent and potentially 
unstable. The humanities are the immemo- 
rial answer to man’s questioning and to his 
need for self-expression; they are uniquely 
equipped to fill the “abyss of leisure.” 


Til, PROBLEMS OF ACADEMIC HUMANISTS 


The American practitioners of the human- 
ities—the professionals, so to speak—are now 
prevented in certain specific ways from real- 
izing their full capacities and from attract- 
ing enough first-rate individuals into their 
ranks. 

There is genuine doubt today whether the 
universities and colleges can insure that the 
purposes for which they were established and 
sometimes endowed will be fulfilled. The 
laudable practice of the Federal Government 
of making large sums of money available for 
scientific research has brought great bene- 
fits, but it has also brought about an im- 
balance within academic institutions by the 
very fact of abundance in one field of study 
and dearth in another, Much of the Federal 
money for science requires a proportionate 
commitment of general university funds to 
sustain the higher level of activity in the 
scientific departments. Students, moreover, 
are no different from other people in that 
they can quickly observe where money is be- 
ing made available and draw the logical con- 
clusion as to which activities their society 
considers important. The Nation’s need for 
balanced education demands that this im- 
balance be remedied. 

In public and private schools important 
steps have been taken to improve teaching 
methods in the sciences, in mathematics, 
and in languages. Similar steps have not 
been taken in the humane studies, so that 
a student may often enter a college or uni- 
versity without adequate training in the 
humanities or, for that matter, a rudimen- 
tary acquaintance with them. Sound educa- 
tion requires that the schools open equally 
inviting doors into all fields of instruction, so 
that students may discover where their un- 
developed talents lie. Today, moreover, 
young humanists need to be scientifically 
literate just as young scientists need to be 
aware of the world outside their specialty. 
Only a fully educated people will be capable 
of sound judgment in government, in busi- 
ness, or in their daily lives. 


IV. THE HUMANITIES AND THE NATIONAL 
INTEREST 


These are our arguments for greater sup- 
port and stronger development of the hu- 
manities. Societies traditionally support 
those things which their people regard as use- 
ful, and governments support those things 
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which are thought to be in the national in- 
terest. The question arises, Is it then in the 
interest of the United States and of its Fed- 
eral Government to give greater support to 
the humanities? 

During our national life the activities of 
society as a whole and of Government in 
particular have been greatly extended. 
Health was once considered a private prob- 
lem; it is now a national one. The newer 
forms of transportation are heavily subsi- 
dized and, to some extent, controlled by the 
Federal Government. In World War II the 
Federal Government undertook an active 
role in technology and since then, as we 
have seen, it has greatly extended its ac- 
tivities in the fields of science. Education 
was once entirely the concern of private 
foundations or local government, but it has 
long since ceased to be so. 

Traditionally our Government has entered 
areas where there were overt difficulties or 
where an opportunity had opened for ex- 
ceptional achievement, The humanities fit 
both categories, for the potential achieve- 
ments are enormous while the troubles 
stemming from inadequate support are com- 
parably great. The problems are of nation- 
wide scope and interest. Upon the humani- 
ties depend the national ethic and morality, 
the national esthetic and beauty or the lack 
of it, the national use of our environment 
and our material accomplishments—each of 
these areas directly affects each of us as in- 
dividuals. On our knowledge of men, their 
past and their present, depends our ability 
to make judgments—not least those involv- 
ing our control of nature, of ourselves, and 
of our destiny. Is it not in the national 
interest that these judgments be strong and 
good? 

The stakes are so high and the issues of 
such magnitude that the humanities must 
have substantial help both from the Federal 
Government and from other sources. It is 
for these reasons that the Commission rec- 
ommends the establishment of a National 
Humanities Foundation to parallel the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, which is so suc- 
cessfully carrying out the public responsi- 
bilities entrusted to it. 


V. THE HUMANITIES AND THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


It is an axiom of our intellectual life that 
scholarship and art are free and must re- 
main free, Like science, they must judge 
their ends and means according to their own 
criteria. It is encouraging to note that the 
Federal Government in its massive program 
of subsidy for the sciences and technology 
has not imposed control and, indeed, has not 
even shown an inclination to control the 
thoughts and activities of scientists. 

Yet there are special problems with studies 
involving value judgment. These are at once 
the aspect of our culture most in need of 
help and yet most dangerous to entrust to 
any single authority, whether of church or 
party or state. A government which gives 
no support at all to humane values is care- 
less of its own destiny, but that government 
which gives too much support—and seeks to 
aquire influence—may be more dangerous 
still. 

We must unquestionably increase the 
prestige of the humanities and the flow of 
funds to them. At the same time, however 
grave the need, we must safeguard the in- 
dependence, the originality, and the freedom 
of expression of all who are concerned with 
liberal learning. 

It is the conviction of this Commission 
that the independence of the p 
Foundation’s board will be the best safe- 
guard against interference. If the director 
and members of the board are men of ac- 
knowledged competence and courage, as are 
the director and members of the National 
Science Board, there should be no problem 
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of improper control. Moreover, we feel that 
the Foundation, like the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, should not operate exclusively on 
Government appropriations, but should ac- 
cept grants from the widest range of 
sources—foundations, corporations, indi- 
viduals. Plurality of support will generally 
strengthen the freedom and variety of 
scholarship in a democratic society. 

In addition, we would insist upon the im- 
portance of support for the humanities from 
sources, both public and private, other than 
this foundation. The day must never come 
when scholars and artists can look only to 
the Federal Government for the help they 
need; still less should they depend on a 
single agency. The notion of any one 
“chosen instrument” of government in this 
area must be abhorrent to anyone who cher- 
ishes the humanities and realizes that if they 
are not free they perish. 


VI. RECOMMENDATION OF THE COMMISSION ON 
THE HUMANITIES 


The Commission on the Humanities rec- 
ommends the establishment by the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
of a National Humanities Foundation to be 
composed of a board, a director, and a staff. 
The suggested responsibilities and duties of 
this Foundation are described in detail be- 
low. 


Vil. THE NATURE OF THE PROPOSED FOUNDATION 
1. The purpose of the Foundation 


The National Humanities Foundation 
should have for its purpose to develop and 
promote a broadly conceived policy of sup- 
‘port for the humanities and the arts. Un- 
der the provisions of a National Humanities 
Foundation Act, the Board should be em- 
powered to determine and carry out its pro- 
gram with an appropriation made by the 
Congress of the United States. In determin- 
ing and administering its policy, the Foun- 
dation should confine itself to activities ex- 
clusively in the fields of the humanities and 
arts. The Board should have the authority 
to experiment with ways in which the Foun- 
dation’s general purposes can best be car- 
ried out, but under no conditions whatso- 
ever should it attempt to direct or control 
the scholarship, teaching, or artistic en- 
deavor which it supports. 

The provisions for a National Humanities 
Foundation which follow are intended sug- 
gestively rather than exclusively. 


2. The scope of the Foundation 


The Foundation’s definition of the hu- 
manities and the arts should be broad and 
inclusive in character. The humanities are 
generally agreed to include the study of 
languages, literature, history, and phi- 
losophy; the history, criticism, and theory 
of art and music; and the history and com- 
parison of religion and law. The Commis- 
sion would also place the creative and per- 
forming arts within the scope of the 
Foundation. As we have said, these are the 
very substance of the humanities and em- 
brace a major part of the imaginative and 
creative activities of mankind. (If the 
present proposal to establish a National Arts 
Foundation should become law, the Com- 
mission hopes that this foundation would 
be combined with the National Humanities 
Foundation, or, at least, that the activities 
of the two would be coordinated.) Likewise, 
those aspects of the social sciences that have 
humanistic content and employ humanistic 
methods should come within the purview 
of the Foundation. It is assumed that the 
National Science Foundation will continue 
to be concerned with social science where 
its principles and approaches resemble those 
of the natural and applied sciences. 

3. Functions of the Foundation 


A. It should be a major responsibility of 
the Foundation to insure that suitable means 
are provided for educating and developing 
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scholars, artists, and teachers at every stage 
of their growth. They must be able to con- 
tinue their education, to carry on their crea- 
tive work and their performance, to conduct 
research, and to improve their teaching. As 
a corollary, means of publishing or otherwise 
disseminating the results of their endeavors, 
both within the academic community and 
to the public at large, must be available. 
Grants to properly qualified and endorsed 
individuals are a fruitful and efficient way 
to accomplish these ends. 

B. The Foundation should, in like fash- 
ion, assist organizations concerned with en- 
couraging and developing scholars, artists, 
and teachers. A great teacher may be im- 
portant to the humanities apart from his 
distinction as a scholar or the renown of 
the institution he serves. The program 
should therefore be broad enough to in- 
clude the many schools and colleges in which 
such teachers may be found. 

C. The Foundation should take steps to 
initiate and promote programs for the im- 
provement of teaching in the humanities and 
the arts. 

D. The Foundation should help construct 
and equip the buildings of all kinds so badly 
needed by artistic, cultural, and educational 
institutions. 

4. Means 


A. Support of Individuals: In the schools, 
there is a great need to make the humanities 
relevant to the lives and interests of the 
students. To accomplish this, students must 
encounter in their elementary and second- 
ary school classrooms teachers who can 
awaken young minds to the richness of 
humane studies. Such teachers are all too 
rare. A program to support humanistic 
studies by actual or potential teachers thus 
offers a promising line of attack on current 
deficiencies in the schools. The following 
kinds of support are required: 

1. Grants to acquaint teachers in train- 
ing or already at work with good teaching 
practices, by offering them the opportunity 
to observe or join in successful programs and 
to pursue their own advanced study or crea- 
tive work. 

2. Fellowships for graduate study and for 
attendance at summer institutes. 

3. Support to individuals for experiments 
and demonstration projects in the schools. 

4. Travel grants to give carefully selected 
teachers a chance for direct contact with the 
language, art forms, or other aspects of their 
subject matter. 

5. Fellowships for school administrators 
to increase their appreciation of the values 
and responsibilities inherent in humanities 
teaching. 

The Foundation may wish to act directly 
through individual grants to applicants 
screened by its own committees, or indirectly 
through organizations devoted to these same 
ends in whose selection processes the Foun- 
dation has confidence. 

In the colleges and universities there is a 
great need for graduate scholarships and 
fellowships for the preliminary training of 
scholars, teachers, and artists at all stages; 
likewise, for postdoctoral fellowships in the 
humanities. The selection of individuals to 
receive these fellowships should be based 
upon the judgment of committees or juries 
composed of scholars, writers, and artists 
whose work has achieved distinction, with 
the majority of the members still productive. 

B. Support of groups and organizations: 
In addition to the authority to provide 
scholarships and fellowships for individuals, 
the Foundation should be empowered to 
make grants to and conclude contracts with 
any corporate or private body involved in 
the humanities or the arts for the promot- 
ing of research, teaching, performance, and 
publication. Some examples are: 

1. Summer or full academic-year insti- 
tutes for the training of elementary and 
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secondary schoolteachers. Such programs 
should be directed primarily toward improv- 
ing the participants’ knowledge of their sub- 
jects, but in addition they should be con- 
cerned with developing techniques to bring 
the humanities and the arts to children of 
all levels of ability or cultural background. 

2. The Foundation should support im- 
proved teaching at all levels of education. 
It should encourage experiments in presen- 
tation and organization, including interdis- 
ciplinary studies where many fruitful ad- 
vances may be made. This support should 
extend to the development of new curricu- 
lar materials. 

(3) Facilities: 

(a) Buildings: Many cultural and educa- 
tional organizations in this country stand in 
great need of new and expanded libraries 
and space for instruction, research, creation, 
performance, and exhibition. The Founda- 
tion should be empowered to support the 
planning and construction of such buildings. 

(b) Libraries: Good libraries are needed at 
all levels in all subjects for teaching and 
research. Scholars in nearly all humanistic 
fields deal almost entirely with information 
preserved and organized in book form, and 
they, therefore, need large and complex li- 
braries. Improved methods of instruction 
are making the library more and more im- 
portant to the schools as well as the colleges 
and universities. The habit of using li- 
braries begins in the school, but most school 
libraries are pitifully inadequate. They 
must be developed and extended and must 
be designed to lead students into the local 
public libraries. Since most public libraries 
already are incapable of supporting the de- 
mands upon them, they too must be more 
generously supported, not only in the in- 
terests of the schools, but in the interests of 
the general public. Libraries are a source 
not only of learning but also of pleasure. 

Fortunately, the recent extension of the 
Library Services Act can be expected to stim- 
ulate the improvement of public library 
services throughout the country. In this leg- 
islation the Congress ized the need for 
Federal aid on a substantial scale for public 
libraries in urban as well as rural commu- 
nities. Each State, in order to derive the 
maximum benefit from this wise legislation, 
should establish a comprehensive public li- 
brary system. 

The Library of Congress is the cornerstone 
of the country’s system of libraries and 
should, therefore, be strengthened, but this 
by itself is not enough; all major research 
libraries should be recognized as integral 
parts of this system. Each disseminates in- 
formation on its holdings, each lends and 
films copies for the benefit of scholars 
throughout the United States, and each 
should seek to avoid needless duplication of 
the others. Undernourishment tends to force 
each library to throw all of its inadequate 
resources into a losing battle to meet the 
most urgent demands of its own institution. 
If libraries were adequately supported, how- 
ever, further achievements in cooperation 
and even more effective services could confi- 
dently be anticipated. Strength and health 
will enable American research libraries to 
work together as they must, if scholarship 
is to prosper nationally and if the record of 
civilization is to be preserved for coming 
generations, not only as a memory of the 
past but as a base for creative thought in 
the future, 

We emphasize that not only should the 
Foundation be able to assist research li- 
braries but also it should contribute to the 
development of public and school libraries, 
which are of equal importance in the cul- 
tural life of our people. 

(c) Facilities of exchange and publication: 
The Foundation should be authorized to 
make grants and contracts for the exchange 
of scholarly and artistic personnel and in- 
formation both internally within the United 
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States and with other countries, Confer- 
ences and publications should be eligible for 
support, though it is understood that the 
Foundation should concentrate its subsidies 
for publication in university presses or in 
experimental and scholarly works which un- 
der present circumstances cannot be 
financed. 


5. Organization of the Foundation 


A. The board: The Board of the National 
Humanities Foundation should consist of 24 
members who would be chosen for a term of 
6 years each by the President of the United 
States, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. These persons should be selected for 
their general cultivation and competence in 
the humanities as such, in the arts, in edu- 
cation, or in the direction of libraries and 
organizations concerned with the arts, and 
they should represent a wide spectrum of 
American life. Appropriate organizations 
should be requested to nominate candidates. 
The terms of the first 24 selected should be 
staggered to permit replacement of one-third 
of the members every 2 years. 

B. The Director: The Director of the 
Foundation, who would be a member of the 
Board ex officio, should be appointed by the 
President of the United States with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The 
Board should make recommendations to the 
President, and the President ought not to 
act until the Board has had an opportunity 
to do so. Because of the Director’s vital 
role in the conduct of the Foundation, the 
members of the Commission on the Humani- 
ties place the greatest stress upon the need 
to select for the office of Director a man of 
the highest distinction in the Foundation’s 
areas of concern. He should serve for a term 
of 6 years, unless the President should wish 
to replace him, 

C. Commissions, committees, and divi- 
sions: The Director, with the approval of 
the Board, should appoint a staff, and the 
Board should organize the Foundation into 
divisions appropriate to its work. At the 
discretion of the Board, each division might 
well have an advisory committee composed 
of eminent persons in the field involved. In 
addition, there should be regional and na- 
tional committees charged with judging ap- 
plications for grants. When necessary, the 
Board might appoint special commissions to 
make recommendations upon matters of 
policy. 

6. General authority of the Foundation 


The Foundation should be empowered to 
administer funds through governmental ap- 
propriations, through the transfer from other 
departments of government of funds whose 
use falls within the scope of the Foundation, 
and through gifts from private foundations, 
corporations, and individuals. Such funds 
should be used by the Foundation in such 
ways as it sees fit, within the terms of the 
appropriation, gift, or grant, and under the 
general provisions establishing the Founda- 
tion. It should also be able to contact with 
profitmaking organizations or nonprofit- 
making organizations and to publish or 
support publication. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11380) to amend fur- 
ther the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
subject presented by the Dirksen-Mans- 
field amendment is very close to my 
heart, based upon a tenure of public serv- 
ice that extends over a good many years, 
starting at the county level as a member 
of the State legislature. 

I point out, too, that so far as appor- 
tionment in my State is concerned, for 
the lower house the percentage is very 
favorable indeed, among the better ones 
in the Nation, according to the map 
taken from the New York Times. 

As to the State senate, the proportion 
is not as favorable as it should be accord- 
ing to the interpretation of those who 
oppose the amendment. But it is cer- 
tainly among the better ones and among 
the higher percentages with reference to 
the number of voters required to elect 
the membership of the State senate. So 
our State has not lagged, according to 
the standards of those who oppose the 
amendment. 

I address myself to the principle of gov- 
ernment involved, and to what I think is 
an unwarranted invasion by the Supreme 
Court into the policymaking department 
of our government. I say that with def- 
erence to the Court as a court. I do 
not want to discredit it. I always want 
to enhance the prestige of the judicial 
branch of our Government. But I be- 
lieve that if the latest opinion stands, it 
will be a complete reversal of the demo- 
cratic processes in connection with our 
State, local, and Federal governments, 
because it will be a milestone in the 
trend rapidly developing of letting our 
laws and policies be changed and made 
in large part by men who have not been 
elected to the policymaking branch of 
the Government. They have not been 
selected directly by the voters. 

They hold office apart from the elec- 
torate, they are not accountable politi- 
cally for their decisions, and their tenure 
is for life. That is the basic problem 
that is raised by this issue. 

Mr, President, I rise to support the 
pending amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished majority and minority lead- 
ers. It embodies limited relief for the 
several States from what I believe to be 
a most dangerous and unwise series of 
opinions rendered by the U.S. Supreme 
Court on June 15 of this year. Speaking 
for the Court in Reynolds v. Sims, 84 S. 
Ct. 1362 (1964), Mr. Chief Justice War- 
ren advanced a wholly new principle 
when he stated: 

We hold that, as a basic constitution! 
standard, the equal protection clause requires 
that the seats in both houses of a bicameral 
State legislature must be apportioned on a 
population basis. Simply stated, an indi- 
vidual's right to vote for State legislators 
is unconstitutionally impaired when its 
weight is in a substantial fashion diluted 
when compared with votes of citizens living 
in other parts of the State. 


Thus the Court extended even further 
its jurisdiction over legislative apportion- 
ment of the respective States, first 
assumed only 2 years ago in Baker et al., 
v. Carr et al., 369 U.S. 186 (1962). 

There are two fundamental questions 
involved in these decisions: first, does 
the Constitution of the United States 
grant to the Federal courts jurisdiction 
over the subject matter of legislative 
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apportionment; and, second, does the 
Constitution of the United States require 
that not only one, but both houses of a 
State legislature be strictly apportioned 
on a basis of population. 

In an unaswerable dissent in Baker 
against Carr, Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
destroyed the majority argument that 
questions of legislative apportionment 
present justiciable issues over which the 
Federal Courts may exercise jurisdiction. 
Despite the logical and historical va- 
lidity of Mr. Justice Frankfurter’s opin- 
ion, however, the Supreme Court has 
nevertheless continued to entertain these 
cases since Baker. In so doing the Court 
summarily reverses and ignores a uni- 
form course of decisions prior to its 
1962 holding to the contrary. 

In Reynolds against Sims and com- 
panion cases decided on June 15, 1964, the 
Court again assumed jurisdiction of this 
question and extended its prior decisions 
to hold that the Constitution not only 
requires that one branch of the respec- 
tive State legislatures must reflect the 
“one-person, one-vote concept,“ but it 
further advanced this theory to hold 
that in States haying a bicameral legis- 
lature, both houses must be apportioned 
on a population basis, The effect of this 
decision can hardly be seen in the States 
which were parties to the cases decided 
on June 15 of this year. In Colorado, 
for example, the people of that State had, 
by referendum, approved an apportion- 
ment plan; the Court, however, refused 
to accept that plan. 

Mr. President, we could argue a long 
time about various principles of govern- 
ment and interpretations of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, but I believe 
everyone agrees that this is an entirely 
new field which the Supreme Court has 
entered, and involves an entirely new 
precedent, contrary to the historical 
points that were made in the adoption 
of the 14th amendment to the Consti- 
tution. 

The case in Colorado is a striking 
example of how far such new action goes, 
when we see the Court stepping in and 
overruling an apportionment plan which 
33 approved by the people of that 

We can talk about rotten boroughs 
and we can talk about manipulations in 
State legislatures; we can talk about a 
controlled Governor, and we can even 
talk about corruption of any kind, but 
certainly all that goes by the board and 
has no bearing on a situation such as 
that in Colorado, where the people them- 
selves had approved the apportionment 
plan submitted to them. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Wyoming. I know of 
his deep interest in this subject. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Is it the understand- 
ing of the Senator from Mississippi that 
all 63 counties in Colorado had voted in 
favor of the apportionment plan? 

Mr. STENNIS. That, is a new fact 
which I am glad to have the Senator 
give me. That fact escaped my atten- 
tion. I knew that the State as a whole 
had voted in favor of the plan. The 
Senator has given me a new fact, and 
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that is a further confirmation of what I 
have said. 

Mr. SIMPSON. All 63 counties were 
in favor of the apportionment plan. In 
Wyoming an apportionment was made 
in 1962. Subsequently a suit was brought 
to determine the validity of the appor- 
tionment. Upon the Supreme Court’s 
decision, the Governor of Wyoming 
called both houses of the legislature into 
a special session to enact a new consti- 
tutional amendment to the Wyoming 
constitution, to bring it in line with the 
Supreme Court decision. The legisla- 
ture became involved in politics, and 
could not muster a two-thirds attend- 
ance. As a result, the special session 
went for naught. So we are confronted 
with that situation in Wyoming. 

Is it not the idea and attitude of the 
Senator from Mississippi that we are in 
need of the Dirksen-Mansfield amend- 
ment, so that we can determine what 
each State wishes to do? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator has cor- 
rectly stated the issue. It is an abso- 
lute necessity. That is shown by the 
fact that no similar provision was writ- 
ten into its decision by the Court. With 
all respect to the Court, the Court really 
did not understand the practical applica- 
tion of this problem. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I invite attention to 
the fact—and I am sure the Senator al- 
ready knows this—that a group of law 
deans, without expressing any opinion 
as to the validity of the Supreme Court’s 
opinion, expressed the thought that what 
we are trying to do is not the proper 
method of proceeding. The Supreme 
Court, in effect, assumed a legislative 
prerogative, and consequently there is a 
necessity for Congress to reassert its au- 
thority in this field. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator has given 
the complete and perfect answer; namely, 
that we must resort to some means to 
correct the situation. This is not the 
ideal procedure, but we must resort to 
some practical means to forestall the 
evils that flow from the Supreme Court’s 
decision. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I | wholeheartedly 
agree with the Senator from Mississippi. 
I appreciate his allowing me to interrupt 
him 


Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
for his great contribution. I am always 
delighted to yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Under the doctrine laid down by the 
Supreme Court, the Federal district court 
then ordered the State of Colorado to 
reapportion its legislature within 2 weeks. 

The Senator from Wyoming has al- 
ready mentioned the difficulty of getting 
at problems of this kind which uproot 
and reverse policies of State govern- 
ments. 

Likewise, in the State of New York, 
the Federal district court has directed 
that the members of the legislature of 
that State who are elected this fall 
shall serve only during one session, de- 
spite the State constitutional provision 
providing for 2-year terms, 

I do not know of any decision which 
shows less respect for the basic concepts 
of State government and powers that be- 
long to the States than this Supreme 
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Court opinion. One can be in favor of 
the amendment without in any way de- 
fending some instances of abuse of leg- 
islative power or the failure to act by the 
legislature. This is an attempt to give 
the States the right to make adjust- 
ments in their own time and in their 
own way at the State level. 

Mr. President, the people of New York 
elect their legislative officeholders for 
2-year terms under the provisions of the 
State constitution. That provision was 
not challenged at all. And yet the Fed- 
eral Court has said: We will let your 
legislators serve l-year terms for one 
session only.” 

How can that be? Certainly the State 
Legislature of New York, in the most 
populous State and still the richest State 
in the Nation, knows what to do with ap- 
portionment. Yet the Court has stated, 
in effect, “Because you did not do certain 
things in connection with reapportion- 
ment, we will clip off your term and let 
you serve for one session. That will be 
the end of your term.” 

How far can the Court stray from its 
basic jurisdiction, and how far afield can 
it go with reference to these funda- 
mental principles? 

These are only examples of the en- 
roachment on duly constituted State au- 
thority, and the confusion which has re- 
sulted and will continue to result from 
the latest decisions of the Supreme 
Court. An examination of the legislative 
history and original meaning of the 14th 
amendment clearly discloses that the 
equal protection clause does not grant to 
the Federal courts the authority which 
has now been assumed. 

Mr. Justice Harlan in his dissenting 
opinion in Reynolds against Simms fully 
develops the debate in Congress on the 
question of the adoption of the 14th 
amendment. That dissenting opinion is 
a classic and will, I believe, go down in 
history as a turning point in the present 
trend of the Court to move over into new 
fields. I believe that that dissenting 
opinion will awaken and arouse the elec- 
torate, and that the leaders of the peo- 
ple at the State and National levels will 
rally. It is so sound and logical that it 
cannot be overcome, but will be the 
starting point on the way back. 

The very wording of the 14th amend- 
ment demonstrates that its authors and 
the Members of Congress who voted for 
its adoption did not intend to take from 
the respective States the right which 
they had previously exercised to deter- 
mine the composition of their legisla- 
tures. I shall not discuss the legislative 
history in detail, but I would refer each 
Member of the Senate to Justice Har- 
lan’s brilliant and incisive dissenting 
opinion. 

In addition to the unequivocal lan- 
guage of the 14th amendment, the prac- 
tices of the States at the time of the 
ratification of the amendment, soon 
after the Civil War, substantiate the 
opinion that the States are free to ap- 
portion their legislatures on factors 
other than population. For example, of 
the 23 loyal States which ratified the 
amendment, 5 had constitutional provi- 
sions providing for apportionment of at 
least one house on the basis of factors 
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other than population; 10 more of those 
States gave primary emphasis to popula- 
tion, but also considered other factors. 
As a condition for readmission to the 
Union, the 10 States that attempted to 
secede were required to ratify the 14th 
amendment. As Mr. Justice Harlan 
states, the constitution of each of those 
States was studied, and debate over re- 
apportionment was extensive; yet 6 of 
the 10 States had constitutional provi- 
sions which substantially departed from 
the method of apportionment now re- 
quired by the Supreme Court. 

As Mr. Justice Harlan so well stated in 
his dissenting opinion: 

It is incredible that Congress would have 
exacted ratification of the 14th amendment 
as the price of readmission, would have 
studied the State constitutions for compli- 
ance with the amendment, and would then 
have disregarded violations of it. 


The inescapable conclusion of this leg- 
islative history and experience, as well as 
the judicial precedents prior to the ren- 
dering of these decisions on June 15, is 
that the Constitution does not prohibit 
the respective States from determining 
the apportionment and composition of 
both houses of their legislatures. 

In addition to the legal attacks on the 
constitutional validity of these decisions, 
I submit that there are other compelling 
reasons to correct the decisions of the 
Supreme Court. This is a nation com- 
posed of many elements and population 
groups, each having economic, political, 
and social interests peculiar to its own 
circumstances. In a republican form of 
government, each of these group inter- 
ests is entitled to recognition in its leg- 
islative representation. Citizens in rural 
areas, for example, have interests dif- 
ferent from those of urban and semi- 
urban population groups. Agricultural 
interests differ from those of industrial 
organizations, and similar distinctions 
can be made for the interests of many 
other groups throughout our Nation. 

The factors which should be considered 
in providing representation for these 
various interests are susceptible of recog- 
nition and definition only by the State 
and local governments. No judicial body, 
State or Federal, is qualified to pass on 
these questions and arrive at fair and 
workable solutions. Our entire legal and 
8 background substantiates this 

act. 

There are many fields in which I would 
not try to set myself up as one qualified 
to speak with more than ordinary knowl- 
edge or comprehension; but the subject 
of rural people, people in areas somewhat 
remote, people away from the great orga- 
nization centers of the State, is a subject 
on which I am informed. I was born and 
reared in one of those areas. I have lived 
with the people there. I have repre- 
sented them in the State legislature. I 
was at one time a prosecuting attorney, 
and then a judge. 

One group is no better than others. 
None has more virtue than another. I 
do not speak of the problem in that way. 
But I know that most of the fundamental 
principles of our form of government 
came from men with an agricultural 
background. Thomas Jefferson, perhaps 
the greatest political philosopher this 
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Nation has ever produced, is an out- 
standing example of that group. 

Our theory of government, the feel of 
it, and the idea behind it, are based upon 
the idea that every group will have a 
part; that every area will be a part. 

In addition to this political philosophy, 
which has continued to characterize 
those groups to a greater extent, in 
proportion, than other groups, I believe 
those areas have served also, as a great 
spiritual reservoir of the Nation. They 
have contributed their share of the peo- 
ple who became spiritual leaders, not 
only of their own areas, but throughout 
their States and throughout the Nation. 
To cut them off, as the proposed head- 
count philosophy would do, to the point 
where they would have no appreciable 
part to play in the affairs of their State 
government or influence in their affairs, 
would be to give them the “dry rot” 
treatment, so to speak, and would dry 
up one of the main fountainheads of 
some of the finest, soundest, most logical 
political thought of the Nation, as well 
as the spring of spiritual resources and 
development for our great Nation. 

To speak of the “one person, one vote” 
theory is to speak in terms of what 
might be said to be the individual rights 
of one person standing alone. I point out 
that people have collective rights; that 
when one enters any form of government, 
he gives up some of his individual rights. 
When one enters our form of govern- 
ment, he cannot continue to carry with 
him every single, individual right that 
he might be considered to have solely 
as an individual. But in fact, we 
strengthen our individual rights, our 
civil rights, by becoming a part of the 
Government. 

Therefore, we cannot correctly con- 
tend that everyone must be counted on 
a head-and-head basis, in order to give 
all people so-called equality with refer- 
ence to the impact or weight of their 
votes. The Court's decision would put 
everything on an individual basis, and 
would deny the validity of what I call 
the collective rights of people who live 
in the less populated counties or for any 
other reason are not part of a large 
group. 

Only yesterday, I was discussing this 
matter with the Senator from Alaska. 
He told me—and this is an amazing 
story, because it shows the consistency 
of human nature—that when Alaska 
achieved statehood, under the procedure 
for apportionment for the legislature, 
even though the Eskimos were not nu- 
merous, and lived on the fringe of the 
State, they were given representation in 
the Alaska Legislature far beyond their 
numerical strength, because the Alaska 
Legislature in its wisdom decided that 
the Eskimos were entitled to that repre- 
sentation as a group, and that it was an 
asset to both the State of Alaska and to 
the Nation to make the Eskimos feel that 
they belonged to the State and had re- 
sponsibilities to carry out. 

I thought of how far it was from the 
borders of my State to Alaska and the 
Eskimo people; but the principles of gov- 
ernment are all the same. However, all 
this was swept aside by one stroke of the 
pen by the branch of our Government 
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that is invading the legislative responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Iam glad to yield to 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Does the Senator 
from Mississippi know that the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court once held 
the same doctrine which Senators have 
been expounding here? Does the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi realize that the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court held 
that doctrine with respect to representa- 
tion by areas in California when he was 
Governor of California—a doctrine 
which is in total contradiction to the 
present attitude of the Chief Justice in 
connection with the opinions he delivered 
on June 15, 1964? 

Mr. STENNIS. I was not aware of 
that. Perhaps the Senator from Wyo- 
ming will state the details. 

Mr. SIMPSON. He made a very dis- 
tinct enunciation of the philosophy which 
he, himself, then endorsed, as Governor 
of California, and which all of us hold 
so dearly in our States. 

The statement he made at that time 
is as follows: 

The agricultural counties of California are 
far more important in the life of our State 
than the relationship their population bears 
to the entire population of the State. It is 
for this reason that I never have been in 
favor of restricting their representation in 
our State senate to a strictly population 
basis. It is the same reason that the Found- 
ing Fathers of our country gave balanced 
representation to the States of the Union, 
equal representation in one house and pro- 
portionate representation based upon popula- 
tion in the other. 


That was in 1948, when he was Gover- 
nor Warren, the Republican Governor of 
California. It was a statement with 
which almost all elective officeholders 
could agree. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Wyoming has made a definite contribu- 
tion to the debate; and I thank him. 
The statement he has quoted is sound 
logic and sound governmental philoso- 
phy, and I cannot understand the rever- 
sal of Mr. Warren’s thinking. I speak 
with due deference of the Chief Justice; 
but that was a significant announce- 
ment by the chief executive of Califor- 
nia. It was made at a time when he 
had his feet on the ground and felt a 
responsibility to the people, and when 
he recognized the soundness of the posi- 
tion that the contribution to govern- 
ment from those areas is not in propor- 
tion to the number of people who may 
live there. 

Mr. SIMPSON. That is exactly in 
keeping with the philosophy now being 
expressed in the very fine presentation 
being made by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. President, in recognition of the 
clear usurpation of power by the Federal 
courts and the danger of the decisions 
rendered by the Supreme Court on June 
15, I and other Members of the Congress 
have proposed, to the Constitution, 
amendments guaranteeing to the respec- 
tive States the right to apportion their 
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State legislatures. These proposals em- 
body various provisions; but each of 
them recognizes the general principle 
that questions of legislative apportion- 
ment are peculiarly susceptible of solu- 
tion at the local level, by legislative 
bodies, rather than judicial tribunals. 
In my opinion, it is incumbent on Con- 
gress to study these proposals and, with 
all due speed, present to the States an 
appropriate amendment for ratification. 

It will, of course, be impossible for this 
action to be taken during the current 
session of Congress. Therefore, unless 
some temporary action is taken, the con- 
fusion and uncertainty which now exist 
among the various States will cause the 
validity of the actions of many State 
legislative bodies to be brought into ques- 
tion. In the meantime, Federal courts 
will continue to assume jurisdiction of 
these cases and will continue to abrogate 
the constitutional and legislative powers 
of numerous States. The judgment of 
the Federal judiciary will be substituted 
for the judgment of the people of the re- 
spective States and the actions of their 
respective legislative bodies. The over- 
all effect of these actions will be to de- 
prive the residents of many rural areas 
and small towns of their representation 
in their respective State legislatures. 

These facts make it mandatory that 
Congress act immediately to provide 
temporary relief for a brief period of 
time, during which Congress and the 
States can consider further appropriate 
action, I was, therefore, pleased to join 
as a cosponsor, with Senator DIRKSEN 
and other Senators, in introducing S. 
3069, to temporarily restrict the juris- 
diction of the Federal courts in appor- 
tionment cases. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Can the Senator from 
Mississippi tell us how many countries 
in the world permit their courts to re- 
verse acts of their legislative branches of 
government? I understand that there 
are virtually no other countries in which 
reversal by the courts of acts by the leg- 
islative branch has been tolerated. 

Mr. STENNIS. I think the Senator 
from Vermont is correct. They would 
be few and far between. 

Mr. AIKEN. I believe that in some 
countries a separate commission, estab- 
lished by the legislative branch itself, 
interprets the laws, when their meaning 
is in dispute; and the courts are pro- 
hibited from any such act, and are re- 
stricted to the administration of justice. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. The wisdom of 
the ages has developed the soundness of 
that system. 

Mr. AIKEN. Can the Senator from 
Mississippi tell us what part of the Con- 
stitution authorizes the Supreme Court 
to reverse acts of the Congress? 

Mr. STENNIS. A long history is in- 
volved 

Mr. AIKEN. I refer to the Constitu- 
tion itself; I do not mean any decisions 
which a judge may have rightfully or 
wrongfully reached in the last 170 years. 
What part of the Constitution gives that 
authority? 
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Mr. STENNIS. The Constitution does 
not contain any express words to that 
effect, as the Senator from Vermont al- 
ready knows. It is only an implied 
power that has been assented to. 

Mr. AIKEN. It was a preempted 
power. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. In 
a large measure, it is based plainly on 
the principle that the Constitution and 
the laws that are passed in pursuance 
thereto shall be the supreme law of the 
land. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Constitution had a 
gap in it which did not cover this situa- 
tion. Has the Congress undertaken to 
limit or define the powers of the Court 
so far as concerns interpretation of acts 
of Congress? 

Mr. STENNIS. Not directly. Many 
times the Congress has reversed the rul- 
ing announced by a court. But when it 
is a constitutional interpretation, we are 
in the awkward position. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator from 
Mississippi not think that the time has 
come for a complete review of our Court 
system, to define and limit the authority 
of the Court? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Mississippi agrees. I believe that time 
has come. I have been a very devoted 
follower of the Constitution as I under- 
stood it. It is a part of my thinking 
that we should enhance the dignity of 
the judiciary. As the Senator knows, 
there have been some decisions that were 
very vigorously opposed by people in my 
area of the country. I have thought 
about that at length. Perhaps I could 
have been biased on that subject. There 
are many decisions that are entirely re- 
moved from the decisions in the so-called 
civil rights cases. The decision on ap- 
portionment is an outstanding illustra- 
tion. But I am convinced from all of 
the civil rights controversy that some- 
thing must be done along the lines that 
the Senator suggests. 

I do not know whether we should 
change the life tenure or change the 
method of selection. But something 
must be done. We are gradually losing 
our basic fundamentals in the 
Constitution. 

Mr. AIKEN. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the Constitution gave Con- 
gress the authority to establish and or- 
dain Federal courts that might be 
needed? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The Constitution gives the Su- 
preme Court only certain limited original 
jurisdiction. It then leaves up to Con- 
gress the question as to what the appel- 
late jurisdiction should be. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. The 
appellate and district courts exist by 
authorization of Congress. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. They 
are entirely creatures of Congress. There 
is an express provision in the Constitu- 
tion stating that Congress shall have that 
power. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator from 
Mississippi have any question. whatever 
in his mind that Congress, being the 
only body that can establish such courts; 
also has the power to define their powers 
and limit their jurisdiction? 
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Mr. STENNIS. There is no question 
about it. There is no reservation about 
it in the mind of the Senator from 
Mississippi. The only argument that 
could be made with any plausibility, as 
I understand, is as to something posi- 
tive—something that has already been 
decided. It could be argued that Con- 
gress was trying to pass an ex-post facto 
law. But the law of necessity applies, I 
believe we are fully within our bounds. 

Mr. AIKEN. In the past we have en- 
acted retroactive legislation to cover vio- 
lations of law which had been committed 
by Federal officers. That was done very 
extensively during the late 193078. 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not believe we 
could go back and make a crime out of 
any past action. 

Mr, AIKEN. No. I do not want to do 
that. But I do not believe that if a 
Federal judge made a mistake 100 years 
ago, the people of the country are bound 
to honor that mistake forever after- 
ward. 

I believe that it is high time for Con- 
gress to review the court system of the 
United States and decided what the 
realm of operation may be, and what the 
limitation may be. 

Yesterday the Senator from Illinois 
Mr. Dovctas] repeatedly called atten- 
tion to the fact that the State of Ver- 
mont has been in existence for 173 years 
and had not revised its method of elect- 
ing members of the lower house of the 
legislature. 

I call attention to the fact that the 
United States has been in existence for 
173 years. It has not defined the limits 
of jurisdiction of the courts. It is high 
time that that be done. I believe we can 
perform no greater service than remain- 
ing here through the fall, if necessary, 
to enact such legislation and submit such 
constitutional amendments as may be 
necessary to place our court system in its 
proper perspective, and not permit the 
courts to override other branches of the 
Government. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
The subject must be reviewed. I would 
not want to restrict myself to any par- 
ticular pattern of activity. 

Mr. AIKEN. Congress should do now 
what Congress failed to do 173 years ago. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON. What are the quali- 
fications for membership on the Supreme 
Court of the United States? Are they 
set forth in any document? 

Mr. STENNIS. There are no quali- 
fications set forth in the Constitution. 
It simply provides that such officers shall 
be appointed by the President, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The 
qualifications of Supreme Court Justices 
therefore depend on the appointing 
officer and on Members of the Senate. 
There is no requirement that the man 
must have a legal education or that he 
must be a member of the bar. No 
definite requirement is set out. He does 
not even have to be an attorney. 

I thank the two Senators for their 
contributions. 

This measure was reported by the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary on Au- 
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gust 5, 1964, by a vote of 10 to 2, and was 
subsequently introduced as an amend- 
3 to the Foreign Assistance Act of 

The purpose of S. 3069 is to temporarily 
restrict the jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts to entertain questions of legisla- 
tive apportionment in the several States, 
It was offered as a stopgap measure, de- 
signed not to affect the permanent juris- 
diction of the courts but only to provide a 
period for deliberation and study by re- 
sponsible officials, free from confusion 
and the threat of an immediate court ac- 
tion. In my opinion, the enactment of 
this proposal would be a legitimate exer- 
cise of congressional control over the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court and of the original and appellate 
jurisdiction of the lower Federal courts. 
Article III of the Constitution established 
the judicial power of the United States, 
established the Supreme Court, and em- 
powers the Congress to establish inferior 
courts. Section 2, clause 2 of said article 
III further provides: 

In all cases affecting Ambassadors, other 
public Ministers and Consuls, and those in 
which a State shall be a party, the Supreme 
Court shall have original jurisdiction. In all 
the other cases before mentioned, the Su- 
preme Court shall have appellate jurisdiction, 
both as to Law and Fact, with such Excep- 
tions, and under such Regulations as the 
Congress shall make. 


That is pertinent to the questions that 
have been asked by the Senator from 
Vermont. 

This provision of the Constitution is a 
clear, express, and direct mandate to the 
Congress. The original wording of the 
Constitution of the United States gave 
Congress the direct responsibility of 
making exceptions and regulations re- 
garding the jurisdiction not only of the 
Supreme Court, but also of the lower 
Federal courts the only exception being 
a few instances in which the Supreme 
Court is given original jurisdiction. 

The clear meaning of this provision 
compels the conclusion that the Found- 
ing Fathers recognized the probable ne- 
cessity of congressional action to restrict 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court. It likewise cannot be questioned 
that Congress has the authority, not only 
to establish a system of lower Federal 
courts, but also to prescribe both the 
original and appellate jurisdiction of 
those courts. Let it therefore not be said 
that the enactment of S. 3069 would be 
an unconstitutional encroachment by 
the Congress on the authority of the 
Federal judiciary. To the contrary, the 
enactment of this measure would be an 
exercise of congressional repsonsibility 
clearly set forth in the Constitution, if 
the Congress in its wisdom determines 
that the Supreme Court has exceeded its 
jurisdiction and rendered a decision not 
in harmony with the Constitution. 
There is nothing sacred and untouchable 
about judicial decisions, Mr. President, 
and unwise and unconstitutional actions 
of the judiciary should and must be cor- 
rected by the wise exercise of legislative 
responsibility. . AJ 

I am talking about responsibility. that 
is authorized and a duty which the Con- 
stitution of the United States has placed 
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upon us. That is one of the real values 
of our check and balance system of 
government. 

Of course, all Members of this body 
are familiar with what has transpired 
since the introduction of S. 3069. A 
great hue and cry has gone up that the 
sponsors of that measure and the subse- 
quent amendment to the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act are motivated by self-interest. 
Threats have been made that the op- 
ponents of this proposal will filibuster 
and that they will oppose the enactment 
of the foreign aid bill. We have been 
told that this is an election year and that 
we must adjourn prior to August 24. My 
reply, Mr. President, is that this measure 
is far more important than many other 
bills being considered in the closing 
weeks of this session of Congress, and in 
my opinion, we should remain in session 
as long as necessary to resolve this 
question. 

But I am aware, Mr. President, of the 
realities of the legislative process. The 
Congress will adjourn soon, and unless 
some measure is adopted, nothing will be 
done. It is for this reason that I sup- 
port the adoption of the Dirksen-Mans- 
field compromise amendment, although 
I entertain some strong reservations 
about its effectiveness. In the first 
place, it is not absolutely binding on the 
Federal courts. Although it provides 
that an action involving the constitu- 
tionality of the apportionment of repre- 
sentation in a State legislature may be 
stayed “for such a period as will be in 
the public interest,” there are no guide- 
lines for the courts to determine what is 
the “public interest” and how long a stay 
is necessary to effectuate the public in- 
terest. In addition, the amendment 
provides that a stay order shall be in the 
public interest for certain specified pur- 
poses “in the absence of highly unusual 
circumstances.” Again there are no 
guidelines for the courts to determine 
what may constitute a highly unusual 
circumstance. In my opinion, this is a 
highly vague and indefinite phrase and 
one which is devoid of proper legislative 
definition. 

Nevertheless we are up against the 
realities of this situation and some kind 
of action is necessary 

My second objection to this proposal is 
that it constitutes a recognition on the 
part of Congress that State legislative 
apportionment is amenable to consti- 
tutional standards established by the 
equal protection clause of the 14th 
amendment. In my opinion, the Con- 
stitution does not give to the Federal 
Government the authority to intervene 
in the apportionment of the legislature 
by the duly constituted authority of the 
respective States. 

My support of the amendment there- 
fore should not be interpreted as ap- 
proval of the doctrine advanced by the 
Supreme Court in Reynolds against 
Simms and companion cases decided on 
June 15. 

I think that point is clear with a great 
number of Senators who wholeheartedly 
support the amendment. The question 
now is one of emergency. We are trying 
to rescue the States, with their powers 
and responsibilities, from the onrushing 
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hands of the courts. As a practical 
question, something must be done in 
that respect rather quickly. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I have listened with in- 
terest to the eloquent address of the sen- 
ior Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. GORE. I wondered whether the 
reference in paragraph (d) beginning at 
line 22, page 2, of the Dirksen amend- 
ment, did not in fact tend to give legis- 
lative approval or sanction to the course 
of action upon which the court is em- 
barked. I wonder if the Senator would 
give me the benefit of his views. If the 
Senator will yield, I should like to read 
that paragraph. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. The paragraph reads as 
follows: 

(d) In the event that a State fails to 
apportion representation in the legislature 
in accordance with the Constitution within 
the time allowed by any stay granted pursu- 
ant to this section, the district court having 
jurisdiction of the action shall apportion 
representation in such legislature among 
appropriate districts so as to conform to the 
constitution and laws of such State insofar 
as is possible consistent with the require- 
ments of the Constitution of the United 
States, and the court may make such fur- 
ther orders pertaining thereto and to the 
conduct of elections as may be appropriate. 


I would appreciate having the views of 
the able Senator on that paragraph. 

Mr. STENNIS. The only frank an- 
swer that I can give to the Senator from 
Tennessee is that the provision is com- 
promise language. It is unfortunate. 
That language recognizes the power of 
the Court under the Constitution to make 
the proposed apportionments. 

As I have said, I do not like that phase 
of it at all. As I see it, we could afford 
to agree to language of that kind only 
to meet an emergency. 

We are trying to gain time to stay 
these proceedings to the extent that the 
States will still have their powers pre- 
served, and so that we shall have time 
to formulate a constitutional amendment 
which would go to the heart of the prob- 
lem. The amendment would be sub- 
mitted to the Congress and then to the 
States, respectively. We are up against 
the proposal which the Supreme Court 
of the United States has made. The 
Court has said that it has jurisdiction 
of the question, and has power that it 
can use. The Supreme Court has al- 
ready used that power. The proposed 
provision is i ayn language. 

Mr. GORE. . President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. It seems to me that a 
contradiction is presented if one says on 
the one hand that the Court has acted 
beyond the Constitution, and therefore 
the amendment must be adopted, when 
the amendment itself contains an affir- 
mation and a provision which would au- 
thorize and direct the Court to proceed 
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upon a course which some say is uncon- 
stitutional. 

Mr. STENNIS. Let me answer the 
Senator in this way: The Senator raises 
a serious point that goes to the heart 
of the matter. If this question were be- 
ing considered prior to a decision by 
the Supreme Court, his argument would 
apply—namely, that Congress was giving 
its interpretation that the Court has such 
power. But that is not the case today. 
We are up against a situation in which 
the Court already has assumed this 
power. We are trying to stay tempo- 
rarily, by this proposal, the implementa- 
tion of that power. Ido not like the idea, 
either, that this proposal recognizes the 
principle, but it is a fact of life under 
the present holding of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Senators who vote 
for the amendment ought to point out, 
as the Senator from Tennessee has 
pointed out, that while it may seem to 
be a contradiction, that is due only to 
the fact that the power has been as- 
sumed. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee for his contribution. 

The question before us is of such im- 
portance that it demands immediate ac- 
tion, and, under the circumstances, I 
believe it necessary that this amendment 
be adopted. It at least expresses the dis- 
satisfaction of Congress with these latest 
decisions of the Court and offers the best 
possible hope of immediate relief. I 
therefore support the adoption of this 
amendment, but serve notice that I in- 
tend to diligently work for the adoption 
of an appropriate constitutional amend- 
ment during the 89th Congress to be 
convened in January next. 

I thank the majority leader for his 
understanding. I yield the floor. 


THE CALENDAR 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the following meas- 
ures were considered and acted upon, as 
indicated: 


INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION FOR 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA IN 1968 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 162) ex- 
tending recognition to the International 
Exposition for Southern California in the 
year 1968 and authorizing the President 
to issue a proclamation calling upon the 
several States of the Union and foreign 
countries to take part in the exposition 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Congress 
hereby recognize the International Exposi- 
tion for Southern California in the year 1968 
as an event designed to develop and intensify 
a climate of good will and understanding 
among men and nations, thereby promot- 
ing a lasting peace among all people on the 
planet of the Earth. 

Sec. 2. To implement the recognition de- 
olared in the first section of this Act, the 
President, at such time as he deems appro- 
priate, is authorized and requested to issue a 
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proclamation calling upon the several States 
of the Union and foreign countries to take 
part in the exposition. 

Sec. 3. The joint resolution approved Au- 
gust 31, 1962 (76 Stat. 414), is repealed. 


The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1384), explaining the purposes 
of the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The Committee on Foreign Relations, hav- 
ing had under consideration the joint reso- 
lution (S.J. Res. 162), extending recognition 
to the International Exposition for Southern 
California in the year 1968 and authorizing 
the President to issue a proclamation calling 
upon the several States of the Union and 
foreign countries to take part in the exposi- 
tion, report the same favorably without 
amendment and recommend that it be passed 
by the Senate. 

The purpose of the joint resolution is 
stated by its title. It also repeals a joint 
resolution approved August 31, 1962 (76 
Stat. 414), which is identical to Senate Joint 
Resolution 162, except for the year. The 
earlier resolution referred to the year 1966 
but unavoidable delays have occurred and 
endorsement for the year 1968 is now being 
sought by the sponsors of the exposition. 
No expenditures of Federal funds are in- 
yolyed in approval of this measure. 


MOTOR FUELS CONSUMED BY 
INTERSTATE BUSES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2208) granting the consent of 
Congress to a compact relating to taxa- 
tion of motor fuels consumed by inter- 
state buses and to an agreement relating 
to bus taxation proration and reciprocity 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with amend- 
ments, on page 6, after line 12, to strike 
out: 

(1) the term “Administrator” shall mean 
Supervisor of Sales, Use, and Excise Taxes; 


At the beginning of line 15, to strike out 
“(2)” and insert “(1)”; at the beginning 
of line 17, to strike out “(3)” and insert 
“(2)”; in line 20, after the word “Colum- 
bia”, to strike out “is hereby authorized 
and directed to” and insert “shall”; in 
line 22, after the word “and”, to strike 
out “to”; on page 7, line 1, after the word 
“compact.”, to insert “Notwithstanding 
any provision of this Act, nothing herein 
shall be construed so as to affect the au- 
thority vested in the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia by 
Reorganization Plan Numbered 5 of 1952 
(66 Stat. 824). The performance of any 
function vested by this Act in the Board 
of Commissioners (other than the entry 
into a compact authorized by this Act) 
or in any office or agency under the juris- 
diction and control of said Board of 
Commissioners may be delegated by said 
Board of Commissioners in accordance 
with section 3 of such plan.”; on page 19, 
after line 17, to strike out: 

Sec. 202. As used in the agreement, with 
reference to the District of Columbia, the 
term “Administrator” shall mean Director of 
Department of Motor Vehicles. 


At the beginning of line 21, to strike 
out “Sec. 203.” and insert Sec. 202.”; 
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in the same line, after the amendment 
just above stated, to strike out “The Di- 
rector of Department of Motor Vehicles” 
and insert “The Board of Commission- 
ers”; on page 20, at the beginning of line 
8, to strike out “Sec. 204.” and insert 
“Sec. 203.”; in line 9, after the word 
“Columbia”, to strike out “is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to” and insert 
“shall”; in line 12, after the word “and”, 
to strike out “to”; in line 13, after the 
word agreement.“, to insert “Notwith- 
standing any provision of this Act, noth- 
ing herein shall be construed so as to 
affect the authority vested in the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia by Reorganization Plan Num- 
bered 5 of 1952 (66 Stat. 824). The per- 
formance of any function vested by this 
Act in the Board of Commissioners (other 
than the entry into a compact authorized 
by this Act) or in any office or agency 
under the jurisdiction and control of 
said Board of Commissioners may be 
delegated by said Board of Commission- 
ers in accordance with section 3 of such 
plan.”; at the beginning of line 24, to 
strike out “Sec. 205.” and insert “Sec. 
204.”; on page 21, at the beginning of line 
5, to strike out “Sec. 206.” and insert 
“Sec. 205.”; and at the beginning of line 
10, to strike out “Sec. 207.” and insert 
“Sec. 206.”; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

TITLE I 

SecTion 101. The consent of Congress is 
hereby given to any of the several States and 
to the District of Columbia to enter into a 
compact on taxation of motor fuels con- 
sumed by interstate buses and to the partici- 
pation in such compact of the Provinces of 
Canada and the States, territories, and Fed- 
eral District of Mexico. Such compact shall 
be in substantially the following form: 
COMPACT ON TAXATION OF MOTOR FUELS CON- 

SUMED BY INTERSTATE BUSES 
ARTICLE I—PURPOSES 

The purposes of this agreement are to— 

(a) avoid multiple taxation of motor fuels 
consumed by interstate buses and to assure 
each State of its fair share of motor fuel 
taxes; 

(b) establish and facilitate the admin- 
istration of a criterion of motor fuel taxa- 
tion for interstate buses which is reasonably 
related to the use of highway and related 
facilities and services in each of the party 
States; and 

(c) encourage the availability of a maxi- 
mum number of buses for intrastate service 
by removing motor fuel taxation as a deter- 
rent in the routing of interstate buses. 

ARTICLE II—DEFINITIONS 

(a) State: State shall include the States of 
the United States, the District of Columbia, 
the territories of the United States, the Prov- 
inces of Canada, and the States, territories, 
and Federal District of Mexico. 

(b) Contracting State: Contracting State 
shall mean a State which is a party to this 
agreement. 

(c) Administrator: Administrator shall 
mean the official or agency of a State admin- 
istering the motor fuel taxes involved. 

(d) Person: Person shall include any in- 
dividual, firm, copartnership, joint venture, 
association, corporation, estate, trust, busi- 
ness trust, receiver, syndicate or any other 
group or combination acting as a unit. 

(e) Bus: Bus shall mean any motor vehicle 
of a bus type engaged in the interstate trans- 
portation of passengers and subject to the 
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jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, or any agency successor thereto, or 
one or more State regulatory agencies con- 
cerned with the regulation of passenger 
rt. 
(f) Gallon: Gallon shall mean the liquid 
measure containing 231 cubic inches. 


ARTICLE ITI—GOVERNING PRINCIPLE 


For purposes of this compact, the primary 
principle for the imposition of motor fuel 
taxes shall be consumption of such fuel 
within the State. Motor fuel consumed by 
buses shall be taxed on the existing basis, as 
it may be from time to time, and under the 
procedures for collection of such taxes by 
each party State, except that to the extent 
that this compact makes provision therefor, 
or for any matter connected therewith, such 
provision shall govern. 


ARTICLE IV-—-HOW FUEL CONSUMED TO BE 
ASCERTAINED 


The amount of fuel used in the operation 
of any bus within this State shall be con- 
clusively presumed to be the number of miles 
operated by such bus within the State divided 
by the average mileage per gallon obtained 
by the bus during the tax period in all opera- 
tions, whether within or without the party 
State. Any owner or operator of two or more 
buses shall calculate average mileage within 
the meaning of this article by computing 
single average figures covering all buses 
owned or operated by him. 


ARTICLE V—-IMPOSITION OF TAX 


Every owner or operator of buses shall pay 
to the party State taxes equivalent to the 
amount of tax per gallon multiplied by the 
number of gallons used in its operations in 
the party State. 


ARTICLE VI—REPORTS 


On or before the last business day of the 
month following the month being reported 
upon, each bus owner or operator subject to 
the payment of fuel taxes pursuant to this 
compact shall make such reports of its opera- 
tions as the State administrator of motor fuel 
taxes may require and shall furnish the State 
administrator in each other party State 
wherein his buses operate a copy of such re- 
port. 

ARTICLE VII—CREDIT FOR PAYMENT OF FUEL 

TAXES. 


Each bus owner or operator shall be en- 
titled to a credit equivalent to the amount of 
tax per gallon on all motor fuel purchased by 
such operator within the party State for use 
in operations either within or without the 
party State, and upon which the motor fuel 
tax imposed by the laws of such party State 
has been paid. 


ARTICLE VIII—ADDITIONAL TAX OR REFUND 


If the bus owner or operator’s monthly re- 
port shows a debit balance after taking credit 
pursuant to article VII, a remittance in such 
net amount due shall be made with the re- 
port. If the report shows a credit balance, 
after taking credit as herein provided, a 
refund in such net amount as has been over- 
paid shall be made by the party State to 
such owner or operator. 


ARTICLE IX—-ENTRY INTO FORCE AND WITH- 
DRAWAL 


This compact shall enter into force when 
enacted into law by any two States. There- 
after it shall enter into force and become 
binding upon any State subsequently joining 
when such State has enacted the compact 
into law. Withdrawal from the compact 
shall be by act of the legislature of a party 
State, but shall not take effect until one 
year after the Governor of the withdrawing 
State has notified the Governor of each other 
party State, in writing, of the withdrawal. 


ARTICLE X—-CONSTRUCTION AND SEVERABILITY 


This compact shall be liberally construed 
so as to effectuate the purposes thereof. 
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The provisions of this compact shall be 
severable and if any phase, clause, sentence, 
or provision of this compact is declared to 
be contrary to the constitution of any State 
or of the United States or the applicability 
thereof to any government, agency, person, 
or circumstance is held invalid, the validity 
of the remainder of this compact and the 
applicability thereof to any government, 
agency, person, or circumstance shall not be 
affected thereby. If this compact shall be 
held contrary to the constitution of any 
State participating herein, the compact shall 
remain in full force and effect as to the re- 
maining party States and in full force and 
effect as to the State affected as to all 
severable matters. 

Sec. 102. As used in the compact set forth 
in section 101 with reference to the District 
of Columbia— 

(1) the term “legislature” shall mean the 
Congress of the United States; and 

(2) the term “Governor” shall mean the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia. 

Sec, 103. The Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia shall enter into the 
compact authorized by section 101 of this 
title without further action on the part of 
the Congress, and issue such rules and regu- 
lations as may be necessary for the imple- 
mentation of such compact. Notwithstand- 
ing any provision of this Act, nothing herein 
shall be construed so as to affect the au- 
thority vested in the Board of Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia by Reorga- 
nization Plan Numbered 5 of 1952 (66 Stat. 
824). The performance of any function 
vested by this Act in the Board of Commis- 
sioners (other than the entry into a compact 
authorized by this Act) or in any office or 
agency under the jurisdiction and control 
of said Board of Commissioners may be del- 
egated by said Board of Commissioners in 
accordance with section 3 of such plan. 

Sec. 104. All provisions of law applicable 
to the District of Columbia shall, to the ex- 
tent they are inconsistent with the compact 
authorized by this title, be inapplicable to 
the taxation of buses (as that term is defined 
in the compact) in the District of Columbia 
during such time as the District is a party 
to such compact. 

Sec. 105. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this title is expressly reserved. 
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Sec. 201. The consent of Congress is hereby 
given to any of the several States and to the 
District of Columbia to enter in a bus tax- 
ation proration and reciprocity agreement 
and to the participation in such agreement 
of the Provinces of Canada and the States, 
territories, and Federal District of Mexico. 
Such agreement shall be in substantially the 
following form: 


Bus TAXATION PRORATION AND RECIPROCITY 
AGREEMENT 


ARTICLE I-—-PURPOSES AND PRINCIPLES 


Sec. 1. Purposes of agreement: It is the 
purpose of this agreement to set up a sys- 
tem whereby any contracting State may per- 
mit owners of fleets of buses operating in two 
or more States to prorate the registration of 
the buses in such fleets in each State in 
which the fleets operate on the basis of the 
proportion of miles operated within such 
State to total fleet miles, as defined herein. 

Src. 2. Principle of proration of registra- 
tion: It is hereby declared that in making 
this agreement the contracting States ad- 
here to the principle that each State should 
have the freedom to develop the kind of 
highway user tax structure that it deter- 
mines to be most appropriate to itself, that 
the method of taxation of interstate buses 
not be a determining factor in developing its 
user tax structure, and that annual taxes or 
other taxes of the flxed- fee type upon buses 
which are not imposed on a basis that re- 
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fiects the amount of highway use should be 
apportioned among the States, within the 
limits of practicality, on the basis of vehicle 
miles traveled within each of the States. 


ARTICLE II—DEFINITIONS 


(a) State: State shall include the States 
of the United States, the District of Colum- 
bia, the territories of the United States, the 
Provinces of Canada, and the States, terri- 
tories, and Federal District of Mexico. 

(b) Contracting State: Contracting State 
shall mean a State which is a party to this 
agreement. ee 

(c) Administrator: Administrator shall 
mean the official or agency of a State ad- 
ministering the fee involved, or, in the case 
of proration of registration, the official or 
agency of a State administering the pro- 
ration of registration in that State. 

(d) Person: Person shall include any indi- 
vidual, firm, copartnership, joint venture, 
association, corporation, estate, trust, busi- 
ness trust, receiver, syndicate, or any other 
group or combination acting as a unit, 

(e) Base State: Base State shall mean the 
State from or in which the bus is most fre- 
quently dispatched, garaged, serviced, main- 
tained, operated, or otherwise controlled, or 
also in the case of a fleet bus the State to 
which it is allocated for registration under 
statutory requirements. In order that this 
section may not be used for the purpose of 
evasion of registration fees, the administra- 
tors of the contracting States may make the 
final decision as to the proper base State, in 
accordance with article III(h) hereof, to 
prevent or avoid such evasion, 

(f) Bus: Bus shall mean any motor vehi- 
cle of a bus type engaged in the interstate 
transportation of passengers and subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, or any agency successor thereto, 
or one or more State regulatory agencies con- 
cerned with the regulation of passenger 
transport. 

(g) Fleet: As to each contracting State, 
fleet shall include only those buses which 
actually travel a portion of their total miles 
in such State. A fleet must include three or 
more buses. 

(h) Registration: Registration shall mean 
the registration of a bus and the payment 
of annual fees and taxes as set forth in or 
pursuant to the laws of the respective con- 
tracting States. 

(i) Proration of registration: Proration of 
registration shall mean registration of fleets 
of buses n accordance with article IV of this 

ent, 

(j) Reciprocity: Reciprocity shall mean 
that each contracting State, to the extent 
provided in this agreement, exempts a bus 
from registration and registration fees. 

ARTICLE III—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

(a) Effect on other agreements, arrange- 
ments, and understandings: On and after 
its effective date, this agreement shall super- 
sede any reciprocal or other agreement, ar- 
rangement, or understanding between any 
two or more of the contracting States cover- 
ing, in whole or in part, any of the matters 
covered by this agreement; but this agree- 
ment shall not affect any reciprocal or other 
agreement, arrangement, or understanding 
between a contracting State and a State or 
States not party to this agreement. 

(b) Applicability to exempt vehicles: This 
agreement shall not require registration in a 
contracting State of any vehicles which are 
in whole or part exempt from registration 
under the laws or regulations of such State 
without respect to this agreement. 

(c) Inapplicability to caravaned vehicles: 
The benefits and privileges of this agreement 
shall not be extended to a vehicle operated on 
its own wheels, or in tow of a motor vehicle, 
transported for the purpose of selling or 
offering the same for sale to or by any agent, 
dealer, purchaser, or prospective purchaser. 
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(d) Other fees and taxes: This agreement 
does not waive any fees or taxes charged or 
levied by any State in connection with the 
ownership or operation of vehicles other than 
registration fees as defined herein. All other 
fees and taxes shall be paid to each State in 
accordance with the laws thereof. 

(e) Statutory vehicle regulations: This 
agreement shall not authorize the operation 
of a vehicle in any contracting State con- 
trary to the laws or regulations thereof, ex- 
cept those pertaining to registration and 
payment of fees; and with respect to such 
laws or regulations, only to the extent pro- 
vided in this agreement. 

(t) Violations: Each contracting State 
reserves the right to withdraw, by order of 
the administrator thereof, all or any part 
of the benefits or privileges granted pursuant 
to this ent from the owner of any 
vehicle or fleet of vehicles operated in viola- 
tion of any provision of this agreement. The 
administrator shall immediately give notice 
of any such violation and withdrawal of any 
such benefits or privileges to the administra- 
tor of each other contracting State in which 
vehicles of such owner are operated. 

(g) Cooperation: The administrator of 
each of the contracting States shall cooperate 
with the administrators of the others and 
each contracting State hereby agrees to fur- 
nish such aid and assistance to each other 
within its statutory authority as will aid in 
the proper enforcement of this agreement. 

(h) Interpretation: In any dispute between 
or among contracting States arising under 
this agreement, the final decision regarding 
interpretation of questions at issue relating 
to this agreement shall be reached by joint 
action of the con States, acting 
through the administrator thereof, and shall 
upon determination be placed in writing. 

(1) Effect of headings: Article and section 
headings contained herein shall not be 
deemed to govern, limit, modify, or in any 
manner affect the scope, meaning, or intent 
of the provisions of any article or part hereof. 

(j) Entry into force: This agreement shall 
enter into force and become binding between 
and among the contracting States when 
enacted or otherwise entered into by any 
two States. Thereafter, it shall enter into 
force and become binding with respect to any 
State when enacted into law by such State. 
If the statutes of any State so authorize or 
provide, such State may become party to this 
agreement upon the execution thereof by an 
executive or administrative official thereof 
acting on behalf of and for such State, 


ARTICLE IV—PRORATION OF REGISTRATION 


(a) Applicability: Any owner of a fleet 
may register the buses of said fleet in any 
contracting State by paying to said State 
total registration fees in an amount equal to 
that obtained by applying the proportion of 
in-State fleet-miles divided by the total fleet- 
miles, to the total fees which would otherwise 
be required for regular registration of each 
and all of such vehicles in such contracting 

tate. 

All fleet pro rata registration fees shall be 
based upon the mileage proportions of the 
fleet during the period of twelve months end- 
ing on August 31 next preceding the com- 
mencement of the registration year for which 
registration is sought: Except, that mile- 
age proportions for a fleet not operated dur- 
ing such period in the State where applica- 
tion for registration is made will be deter- 
mined by the Administrator upon the sworn 
application of the applicant showing the 
operations during such period in other States 
and the estimated operations during the 
registration year for which registration is 
sought, in the State in which application is 
being made; or if no operations were con- 
ducted during such period a full statement 
of the proposed method of operation. 

If any buses operate in two or more States 
which permit the proration of registration 
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on the basis of a fleet of buses consisting of 
a lesser number of vehicles than provided in 
article II(g), such fleet may be prorated as 
to registration in such States, in which event 
the buses in such fleet shall not be required 
to register in any other contracting States 
if each such vehicle is registered in some con- 
tracting State (except to the extent it is ex- 
empt from registration as provided in article 
III (b)). 

If the administrator of any State deter- 
mines, based on his method of the operation 
thereof, that the inclusion of a bus or buses 
as a part of a fleet would adversely affect the 
proper fleet fee which should be paid to his 
State, having due regard for fairness and 
equity, he may refuse to permit any or all of 
such buses to be included in his State as a 
part of such fleet. 

(b) Total fleet miles: Total fleet miles, 
with respect to each contracting State, shall 
mean the total miles operated by the fleet 
(1) in such State, (2) in all other contract- 
ing States, (3) in other States having pro- 
portional registration provisions, (4) in 
States with which such contracting State 
has reciprocity, and (5) in such other States 
as the administrator determines should be 
included under the circumstances in order 
to protect or promote the interest of his 
State; except that in States having laws re- 
quiring proration on the basis of a different 
determination of total fleet miles, total fleet 
miles shall be determined on such basis. 

(c) Leased vehicles: If a bus is operated 
by a person other than the owner as a part 
of a fleet which is subject to the provisions 
of this article, then the operator of such 
fleet shall be deemed to be the owner of said 
bus for the purposes of this article. 

(d) Extent of privileges: Upon the regis- 
tration of a fleet in a contracting State pur- 
suant to this article, each bus in the fleet 
may be operated in both interstate and in- 
trastate operations in such State (except as 
provided in Article III(e)). 

(e) Application for proration: The appli- 
cation for proration of registration shall be 
made in each contracting State upon sub- 
stantially the application forms and supple- 
ments authorized by joint action of the ad- 
ministrators of the contracting States. 

(f) Issuance of identification: Upon reg- 
istration of a fleet, the State which is the 
base State of a particular bus of the fleet, 
shall issue the required license plates and 
registration card for such bus and each con- 
tracting State in which the fleet of which 
such bus is a part operates, shall issue a spe- 
cial identification identifying such bus as a 
part of a fleet which has fully complied with 
the registration requirements of such State. 
The required license plates, registration 
cards, and identification shall be appro- 
priately displayed in the manner required by 
or pursuant to the laws of each respective 
State. 4 

(g) Additions to fleet: If any bus is added 
to a prorated fleet after the filing of the 
original application, the owner shall file a 
supplemental application. The owner shall 
register such bus in each contracting State 
in like manner as provided for buses listed 
in an original application and the registra- 
tion fee payable shall be determined on the 
mileage proportion used to determine the 
registration fees payable for buses registered 
under the original application. 

(h) Withdrawals from fleet: If any bus is 
withdrawn from a prorated fleet during the 
period for which it is registered or identified, 
the owner shall notify the administrator of 
each State in which it is registered or iden- 
tified of such withdrawal and shall return 
the plates, and registration card or identifi- 
cation as may be required by or pursuant to 
the laws of the respective States. 

(i) Audits: The administrator of each con- 
tracting State shall, within the statutory 
authority of such administrator, make any 
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information obtained upon an audit of rec- 
ords of any applicant for proration of regis- 
tration available to the administrators of the 
other contracting States. 

(j) Errors in registration: If it is deter- 
mined by the administrator of a contracting 
State, as a result of such audits or otherwise, 
that an improper fee has been paid his State, 
or errors in registration found, the adminis- 
trator may require the fleet owner to make 
the necessary corrections in the registration 
of his fleet and payment of fees. 


ARTICLE V—RECIPROCITY 


(a) Grant of reciprocity: Each of the con- 
tracting States grants reciprocity as provided 
in this article, 

(b) Applicability: The provisions of this 
agreement with respect to reciprocity shall 
apply only to a bus properly registered in the 
base State of the bus, which State must be 
a contracting State. 

(c) Nonapplicability to fleet buses: The 
reciprocity granted pursuant to this article 
shall not apply to a bus which is entitled to 
be registered or identified as part of a pro- 
rated fleet. 

(d) Extent of reciprocity: The reciprocity 
granted pursuant to this article shall permit 
the interstate operation of a bus and intra- 
state operation which is incidental to a trip 
of such bus involving interstate operation. 

(e) Other agreements: Nothing in this 
agreement shall be construed to prohibit any 
of the contracting States from entering into 
separate agreements with each other for the 
granting of temporary permits for the intra- 
state operation of vehicles registered in the 
other State; nor to prevent any of the con- 
tracting States from entering into agree- 
ments to grant reciprocity for intrastate 
operation within any zone or zones agreed 
upon by the States. 


ARTICLE VI—WITHDRAWAL OR REVOCATION 


Any contracting State may withdraw from 
this agreement upon thirty days’ written no- 
tice to each other contracting State, which 
notice shall be given only after the repeal 
of this agreement by the legislature of such 
State, if adoption was by legislative act, or 
after renunciation by the appropriate ad- 
ministrative official of such contracting State 
if the laws thereof empower him so to 
renounce. 


ARTICLE VII—CONSTRUCTION AND 
SEVERABILITY 


This compact shall be liberally construed 
so as to effectuate the purposes thereof. 
The provisions of this compact shall be 
severable and if any phase, clause, sentence, 
or provision of this compact is declared to 
be contrary to the constitution of any State 
or of the United States or the applicability 
thereof to any government, agency, person, 
or circumstance is held invalid, the validity 
of the remainder of this compact and the 
applicability thereof to any government, 
agency, person, or circumstance shall not be 
affected thereby. If this compact shall be 
held contrary to the constitution of any 
State participating herein, the compact shall 
remain in full force and effect as to the re- 
maining party States and in full force and 
effect as to the State affected as to all sever- 
able matters. 

Sec. 202. The Board of Commissioners shall 
have the power to make such exemptions 
from the coverage of the agreement as may 
be appropriate and to make such changes 
in methods for the reporting of any informa- 
tion required to be furnished to the District 
of Columbia pursuant to the agreement as, 
in his Judgment, shall be suitable: Provided, 
That any such exemptions or changes shall 
not be contrary to the purposes set forth in 
article I of the agreement and shall be made 
in order to permit the continuance of uni- 
formity of practice among the contracting 
States with respect to buses. 
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Sec. 203. The Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia shall enter into 
the agreement authorized by section 201 of 
this title without further action on the 
part of the Congress, and issue such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary for the 
implementation of such agreement. Not- 
withstanding any provision of this Act, noth- 
ing herein shall be construed so as to affect 
the authority vested in the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia by 
Reorganization Plan Numbered 5 of 1952 
(66 Stat. 824). The performance of any 
function vested by this Act in the Board of 
Commissioners (other than the entry into a 
compact authorized by this Act) or in any 
office or agency under the jurisdiction and 
control of said Board of Commissioners may 
be delegated by said Board of Commissioners 
in accordance with section 3 of such plan. 

Sec. 204. All provisions of law applicable 
to the District of Columbia shall, to the ex- 
tent they are inconsistent with the agree- 
ment authorized by this title, be inapplicable 
to the taxation and registration of buses in 
the District of Columbia during such time as 
the District is a party to such agreement. 

Sec. 205. Unless otherwise provided in any 
statute withdrawing the District of Columbia 
from participation in the agreement, the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia shall be the officer to give notice 
of withdrawal therefrom. 

Sec. 206. The right to alter, amend, or 
repeal this title is expressly reserved. 


The amendments were agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


ADDITIONAL PLACE FOR HOLDING 
COURT IN THE DISTRICT OF 
NORTH DAKOTA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2392) to provide an additional 
place for holding court in the district of 
North Dakota. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Bur- 
pick] is presiding. I know that he would 
want to have something to say if he were 
not in the chair. I commend him for 
his work in bringing this bill to the at- 
tention of the Judiciary Committee and 
helping the committee report the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
114 of title 28, United States Code, is amended 
as follows: 

In the second sentence of paragraph (4) 
atter “Minot” insert “and Williston”. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an excerpt from the report (No. 
n explaining the purposes of the 

ill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to provide that the city of Williston be an 
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additional place for holding court in the 
district of North Dakota. 


STATEMENT 


The Judicial Conference of the United 
States, at its meeting on March 16 and 17, 
1964, voted to disapprove the legislation due 
to the fact that it did not have sufficient 
cases to justify the holding of terms of court 
at Williston, N. Dak. 

Since that time the committee has received 
information from the Honorable George S. 
Register, the chief judge of the district of 
North Dakota, with reference to the legisla- 
tion. The chief judge supports the legisla- 
tion as do the commissioners of the city of 
Williston and the Williston Chamber of 
Commerce. The chief judge in his comment 
states that Williston occupies a rather unique 
position among the cities of the State. He 
points out that the Garrison Dam project 
will result in substantial industrialization, 
great economic growth, and development in 
that area. Oil has been discovered in the 
immediate vicinity of Williston and he an- 
ticipates that there will also be a substantial 
oil and mineral development. He further 
contended that the Williston area of this 
State has a very promising future and that 
the developments referred to are in the not 
distant future. It will mean a substantial 
and rapid increase in population as well as 
business. Representatives of the bar asso- 
ciation called upon the chief judge urging 
the legislation and it is understood that a 
new Federal building is to be built at the 
site of Williston. If Williston is designated 
as a place for holding court in the district 
of North Dakota, quarters for court may be 
provided for in the new Federal building. 

The committee, after a review of the facts 
surrounding this legislation, takes the view 
that there are adequately sufficient indica- 
tions to believe that the city of Williston will 
be, in the very near future, such a commu- 
nity as would require the sitting of the U.S. 
District Court for that district. In view 
of these facts the committee recommends 
that the bill, S. 2392, be considered favor- 
ably. 


JURISDICTION AND VENUE FOR AP- 
PEALS FROM ORDERS OF THE IN- 
TERSTATE COMMERCE COMMIS- 
SION IN JUDICIAL REFERENCE 
CASES 


The bill (H.R. 7508) to amend title 28, 
United States Code, to establish jurisdic- 
tion and venue for appeals from orders 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in judicial reference cases was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1394), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of H.R. 7508 is to amend the 
judicial code by providing that appeals from 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in judicial reference cases shall go to 
the court that made the referral. The bill 
also provides a 90-day limitation for such 
appeals. 

STATEMENT 

This legislation was sponsored by the De- 
partment of Justice and bears the approval 
of the Judicial Conference of the United 
States and of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, 
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In approving this legislation the House of 
Representatives in its report states as 
follows: 

“When a claim by a carrier is brought 
against the United States in the Court of 
Claims or a district court, or when the 
United States pursues a claim against a 
carrier in a district court, issues may arise 
which are regarded as being within the pri- 
mary jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and must be referred to 
the Commission for decision; United States 
v. Western Pacific Railroad Company, 352 
U.S. 59 (1956). 

“Under provisions of existing law, how- 
ever, appeal from the ICC’s order pursuant to 
such a referral does not necessarily go to the 
court that referred the issue to the Com- 
mission. This is so because section 1336 of 
title 28, United States Code provides that 
jurisdiction to review all ICC orders is in the 
district courts, and for the further reason 
that section 1398 of title 28 provides that 
venue of such a review shall be in the district 
in which the party bringing the action has 
its residence or principal office. 

“The result is that appeals from ICC orders 
resulting from referrals by the Court of 
Claims never go to the Court of Claims, al- 
though that court has familiarity with the 
issues, haying sufficiently scrutinized them 
to reach the conclusion that a referral is 
in order. Nevertheless, while the appeal is 
pending, the case remains on the docket of 
the Court of Claims although that court is 
powerless to act. The Department of Justice 
advises that one such case has been on the 
court’s docket for 10 years while full review 
of the Commission’s order is being effected. 

“Similarly, when an issue is referred to 
the ICC by a district court, since judicial 
review of the Commission’s order may be 
sought only in the home district of the party 
bringing the action, the district court in 
which the action was originally instituted 
may be required to await the decisions of 
other courts before proceeding to judgment. 
The Department of Justice advises that there 
are about 25 cases pending in various district 
courts awaiting determination of appeals 
from ICC orders to other district courts. 

“Further complicating the situation is the 
fact that existing law provides no statute of 
limitation within which review of the Com- 
mission's order in reference cases must be 
sought.” 


INCLUSION OF HOPKINS COUNTY, 
TEX., WITHIN PARIS DIVISION OF 
EASTERN DISTRICT FOR THE U.S. 
DISTRICT COURTS IN TEXAS 


The bill (H.R. 5964) to provide for the 
inclusion of Hopkins County, Tex., with- 
in the Paris division of the Eastern Dis- 
trict for the U.S. District Courts in Texas 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1395), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of this bill is to transfer Hop- 
kins County from the Marshall division to 
the Paris division of the eastern district of 
Texas. 

STATEMENT 

The provisions of this legislation have been 
approved by the Judicial Conference of the 
United States. 
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The facts surrounding this legislation are 
contained in House Report 1141 on H.R. 5964 
and are as follows: 

“Historically, Hopkins County was orig- 
inally placed in the Jefferson division, Which 
is now the Marshall division, in the eastern 
district of Texas some 60 years ago. This 
was done primarily because of the extension 
of the M.K. & T. Railroad to Jefferson. Since 
then, however, the use of paved highways 
has displaced the use of the railroad facility 
for long-distance travel. 

“This change would be much more satis- 
factory and convenient for all those who 
have business before the US. District 
Court for the Eastern District of Texas. 
It reduces the mileage involved in travel- 
ing and would be much more convenient for 
the individuals concerned. 

“The Judicial Conference of the United 
States has approved the enactment of this 
legislation and a copy of its report is at- 
tached hereto. 

“In addition, local civic and bar associa- 
tions have likewise endorsed the enactment 
of this proposal. 

“Finally, your committee is informed that 
the Paris docket is less crowded and this 
transfer would result in more expeditious 
consideration of Hopkins County cases. 
Chief Judge Joe W. Sheehy, of the eastern 
district of Texas, has written: 

“Iam in complete agreement with the 
plan to transfer Hopkins County to the Paris 
division. Since Hopkins County is so much 
closer to Paris than it is to Marshall, it will 
be more convenient for the attorneys and 
other interested parties who attend court to 
go to Paris rather than to Marshall. Fur- 
thermore, it will result in a saving of wit- 
ness fees for witnesses residing in Hopkins 
County who are required to attend Federal 
court in connection with Hopkins County 
matters and also result in a saving to the 
Government of travel expenses for the resi- 
dents of Hopkins County who are summoned 
for jury service in the Federal court.’ 

“The enactment of this legislation will not 
entail any increase in expenditure on the 
part of the Federal Government nor does it 
authorize any new additional places of hold- 
ing court in either of the two divisions.” 

The committee, after a review of the fore- 
going, concurs in the action of the House of 
Representatives and recommends that the 
bill, H.R. 5964, be considered favorably. S 


ST. FRANCIS LEVEE DISTRICT, 
ARKANSAS 


The bill (H.R. 7138) for the relief of 
St. Francis Levee District, Arkansas, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1331), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill is to pay the St. 
Francis Levee District, Arkansas, $17,084.80 
for damages from the construction of a canal 
for the St. Francis River and for reimburse- 
ment of payments made by it under judg- 
ments of the circuit court of Crittenden 
County, Ark., in favor of landowners 
damaged by water diverted through a chan- 
nel of the St. Francis Basin project being 
constructed by the Corps of Engineers. 

STATEMENT 

The Department of the Army has reported 

to the Congress that it has long considered 
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the claim meritorious and has no objection 
to the enactment of the bill. 

In its favorable report on the bill the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives said: 

“The situation which gave rise to the 
claims embodied in H.R. 7138 resulted from 
floods attributable to a situation created by 
procedures followed in digging a, floodway 
channel. This floodway channel was in- 
cluded as a part of the St. Francis Basin 
project and was intended to extend from the 
St. Francis River to L’Anguille Lake. The 
channel route crossed U.S. Highway 79 mak- 
ing it necessary to provide bridges and to 
alter certain railroad facilities at the point 
of crossing. Construction of the channel 
proceeded from the St. Francis River to a 
point near the highway where channel con- 
struction was halted to await completion of 
the required bridges and railroad facilities. 
The natural ground elevation through which 
this portion of the channel had been dug 
was sufficiently high to contain the waters 
of the St. Francis River which flowed into 
it so long as the river level did not reach ab- 
normal heights. The only feasible way to 
preclude the channel from overflowing in 
the event of a rise in river level was to seal 
the channel at the point where it joined the 
river. The cost of such a closure was esti- 
mated at $85,000 to $100,000; as it was con- 
sidered that there was little chance of losses 
occurring if the channel were left open and 
that such losses if they did occur would be 
far less than the cost of closure, the Corps 
of Engineers determined to leave the chan- 
nel open. Higher than usual levels of the 
St. Francis River did in fact occur during the 
1957 and 1958 crop seasons and adjacent 
property holders were damaged by the result- 
ant flooding of their lands. 

“Of the landowners and tenants suffering 

some filed administrative claims 
with the district engineer of the corps on 
which a total of $8,715.61 was paid under 
authority of section 2733 of title 10, United 
States Code, authorizing settlement of 
amounts of $1,000 or less. Other damaged 
parties, with claims in excess of $1,000, 
brought legal action in the State court 
against claimant, and judgments totaling 
$17,084.80 were rendered against and paid by 
claimant. The court found that the damage 
was caused solely by the United States, but 
that the levee district was liable by reason 
of the fact that it had given the required as- 
surance to hold and save the United States 
harmless from damages caused by the con- 
struction of the project. 

“The St. Francis Levee District, as subro- 
gee of the landowners whose claims it had 
paid, consolidated the several cases into a 
single request for reimbursement under sec- 
tion 2733, title 10, United States Code. 
However, it was subsequently determined 
that the claim could not be administratively 
settled under this authority because it had 
not been filed within the 2-year period re- 
quired under the section. 

“The Department of the Army attempted 
to adjust the matter by recommending to the 
Comptroller General that the claim be re- 
ported to the Congress as a meritorious 
claim under the authority of the General 
Accounting Office provided under section 236, 
title 31, United States Code. The General 
Accounting Office felt that the existence of 
the administrative remedy referred to above 
precluded consideration under section 236 
and suggested that the Department of the 
Army recommend legislative relief.” 


LT. ROBERT C. GIBSON 


The bill (S. 1752) for the relief of Lt. 
Robert C. Gibson, was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
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ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Lieu- 
tenant Robert C. Gibson, United States Navy, 
retired, of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, is here- 
by relieved of all liability to repay to the 
United States the sum of $5,296.36, repre- 
senting salary paid him during the period 
from March 20, 1961, through April 6, 1962, 
while he was employed as an aircraft sheet 
metal worker at Tinker Air Force Base, Okla- 
homa, in violation of section 2 of the Act of 
July 31, 1894 (28 Stat. 205; 5 U.S.C. 62), 
which prohibits the employment of certain 
retired military officers in a civilian position, 
the said Robert C. Gibson having advised 
the Department of the Air Force of his re- 
tired status prior to and after his employ- 
ment at Tinker Air Force Base. In the audit 
and settlement of the accounts of any cer- 
tifying or disbursing officer of the United 
States, full credit shall be given for the 
amount for which liability is relieved by 
this Act. 

SEC. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Robert C. Gibson, the 
sum of any amounts received or withheld 
from him on account of the salary payments 
referred to in the first section of this Act. 


TERESA MARANGON 


The bill (S. 2856) for the relief of 
Teresa Marangon, was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purpose of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, Teresa Marangon shall be con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this Act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the quota- 
control officer to deduct the required number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quotas are available. 


LUTHER D. STULL 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2588) for the relief of Luther D. 
Stull which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, on page 2, line 2, after the 
word “Act”, to insert a colon and “Pro- 
vided, That no benefits, other than actual 
medical expenses, shall accrue for any 
period prior to the passage and approval 
of this Act.“; so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tions 15 through 20, inclusive, of the Federal 
Employees Compensation Act are hereby 
waived in favor of Luther D. Stull, of Thur- 
mont, Maryland, and his claim for compensa- 
tion and disability benefits arising out of 
any nervous or other disabilities incurred by 
him in 1945 while employed at the Thurmont, 
Maryland, post office, or as a result of such 
employment, shall be acted upon under the 
remaining provisions of such Act if he files 
such claim with the Bureau of Employees 
Compensation, Department of Labor, within 
the six-month period which begins on the 
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date of enactment of this Act: Provided, That 
no benefits other than actual medical ex- 
penses, shall accrue for any period prior to 
the passage and approval of this Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


AUDIT OF ACCOUNTS OF PRIVATE 
CORPORATIONS ESTABLISHED 
UNDER FEDERAL LAW 


The bill (H.R. 4223) to provide for 
audit of accounts of private corporations 
established under Federal law was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1407), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to make specific private organizations estab- 
lished under Federal law subject to well-de- 
fined uniform auditing and financial report- 
ing requirements. 

Over the years the Congress has chartered 
a number of civic, patriotic, and philan- 
thropic organizations. Most of these organi- 
zations are required by their charters to 
undergo annual audits and to submit re- 
ports of these audits to the Congress, 

During recent years the Committee on the 
Judiciary has transmitted those reports 
which have been referred to it to the Comp- 
troller General for his review. In reviewing 
these reports the Comptroller General noted 
that while the individual acts establishing 
the organizations generally provide for an- 
nual reports, provisions regarding the period 
of reporting are not in all cases realistic. 
For example, some organizations are required 
to report by January 1 on the activities of 
the preceding calendar year, a task virtually 
impossible to accomplish as January 1 is the 
day following the end of the reporting pe- 
riod. 

Also, some charters require that organiza- 
tions file “a full and complete statement of 
receipts and expenditures.” Acts creating 
other organizations require that the reports 
include— 

Statements of (1) assets and liabilities, 
(2) capital and surplus or deficit, (3) sur- 
plus or deficit analysis, (4) income and ex- 
pense, and (5) sources and application of 
funds. 

Neither of these provisions is very satis- 
factory. The first is too limited and the 
second is too restrictive. 

Another source of difficulty has arisen out 
of the fact that in some cases existing leg- 
islation specifies the calendar year as the 
basis for reporting although the organiza- 
tion may be on a fiscal year basis. 

To remedy difficulties such as these, the 
Comptroller General suggested that the Con- 
gress adopt legislation providing uniform au- 
diting requirements for federally chartered 
corporations. This bill, as passed by the 
House and presently before the committee, 
would provide a more meaningful and uni- 
form standard for auditing reports. It would 
permit the use of fiscal year bases: it would 
provide a uniform and realistic period for 
preparing audit reports. 

This committee is in complete agreement 
with the Comptroller General that there is 
a definite need for appropriate and uniform 
auditing and financial reporting require- 
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ments of these federally chartered private 
corporations, and therefore the committee 
recommends favorable consideration of H.R. 
4223, without amendment. 


WILFREDO LACAR DE LEON 


The bill (H.R. 5154) for the relief of 
Wilfredo Lacar de Leon was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MRS. GUISEPPA D’AQUANNO 


The bill (H.R. 5155) for the relief of 
Mrs. Guiseppa D’Aquanno, Maria 
D’Aquanno, and Benedicto D’Aquanno 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


REINDICTMENT AFTER DISMISSAL 
OF A DEFECTIVE INDICTMENT 


The bill (H.R. 7219) to amend sections 
3288 and 3289 of title 18, United States 
Code, relating to reindictment after dis- 
missal of a defective indictment was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1414), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to amend sections 3288 and 3289 of title 18, 
United States Code, so as to provide that the 
provisions of those sections will extend to 
felony proceedings instituted by information 
as well as by indictment. The sections con- 
cern cases where a new indictment is re- 
turned after a prior indictment has been 
dismissed, because of an error, defect, or 
irregularity with respect to the grand jury, 
or because it has been found otherwise de- 
fective. The amendments would therefore 
permit reindictment in similar cases where 
an information was filed after the defendant 
waived in open court prosecution by indict- 
ment. The two sections would be further 
amended to clarify the time period within 
which the subsequent indictment would 
have to be returned. 


STATEMENT 


This legislation was introduced in the 
House of Representatives in accordance with 
the recommendations from an executive 
communication sent to the Congress by the 
Department of Justice. 

Section 3288 provides that when an in- 
dictment is dismissed for any defect with 
respect to a grand jury or is found defective 
or insufficient for any cause, after the appli- 
cable statute of limitations has expired, a 
new indictment may be returned not later 
than the end of the next succeeding regular 
term of court during which a grand jury 
shall be in session. Section 3289 provides 
similarly with respect to indictments dis- 
missed before the applicable statute of limi- 
tations has expired and as to which the stat- 
ute will expire before the end of the next 
regular term of court. 

This legislative proposal will extend the 
application of the statutes to felony pro- 
ceedings instituted by information rather 
than by indictment. It will also change, 
and in so doing clarify, the time limitations 
within which a subsequent indictment must 
be returned. 
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At the time of the enactment of the 
statutes from which sections 3288 and 3289 
are derived, felony prosecutions could be 
initiated only by grand jury indictment. 
However, rule 7 of the Rules of Criminal 
Procedure for the U.S. District Courts, au- 
thorizes the prosecution of a noncapital 
felony by information if the defendant in 
open court waives prosecution by indict- 
ment. 

Paragraph (b) of rule 7 states as to waiver: 

(b) Waiver of Indictment. 

An offense which may be punished by im- 
prisonment for a term exceeding 1 year or at 
hard labor may be prosecuted by informa- 
tion if the defendant, after he has been 
advised of the nature of the charge and of 
his rights, waives in open court prosecution 
by indictment. 

The proposed amendments recognize that 
felony prosecutions may be instituted by 
informations and that dismissals of such 
prosecutions because of technical defects in 
the informations should be accorded treat- 
ment similar to that accorded prosecutions 
instituted by indictments. 

The present lack in the law was brought 
into sharp focus by the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the case of Smith v. United 
States (360 U.S. 1 (1959)). The Court held 
that an information which charged a kid- 
naping but did not state that the victim 
was released unharmed was capable of sup- 
porting proof of a capital offense. Since a 
capital offense may be charged only by in- 
dictment, the Court ordered the judgment of 
conviction reversed and the information dis- 
missed. Subsequently, in FHattaway v. 
United States (304 F. (2d) 5 (1962)), the 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit held 
that the indictment and conviction of Hat- 
taway, after his 1954 conviction had been 
vacated on the authority of the Smith case, 
was barred by the statute of limitations. 
Section 3288 was held to be inapplicable to 
the information with which he originally 
had been charged. Although an informa- 
tion had been filed against Hattaway within 
1 year of the crime, the defect had not been 
discovered until 8 years after the commis- 
sion of the crime and the statute of limita- 
tions had expired. The amendments pro- 
posed in this bill would correct this situation 
so that the provisions of the two sections will 
extend equally to all formal written accusa- 
tions of felony offenses. 

In addition to the need for this legislation 
insofar as it would close a “loophole” in ex- 
isting law, this legislation would remedy a 
problem which faces the Government as a re- 
sult of a decision of the Federal District 
Court for the Northern District of California 
in United States v. Hartman, decided June 
19, 1963. In that case, the court held that 
where a conviction is reversed by a reviewing 
court because of a defective indictment, the 
time for reindictment of the prisoner runs 
from the date of the reviewing court’s deci- 
sion rather than, as the Government con- 
tended, from the district court’s subsequent 
dismissal of the indictment. H.R. 7219 would 
substitute for the language in the present 
statute which provides that the period for 
reindictment runs from the time “such in- 
dictment was found defective or insuf- 
ficient * * *” the words “the date of the 
dismissal of the indictment or information”, 

It is the committee’s intention in approv- 
ing the quoted change in language of the 
statute to change the rule stated in the 
Hartman decision and to make it clear that 
the time for reindictment begins to run 
when the district court dismisses an indict- 
ment and not when the appellate court holds 
that the indictment is defective or insuf- 
ficient. 

After a careful study of the facts stated in 
the executive communication ahd other evi- 
dentiary matter submitted to the committee, 
the conclusion is clear that there is a definite 
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need for the proposed amendments as set out 
in H.R. 7219. Accordingly, the committee 
recommends favorable consideration of H.R. 
7219, without amendment. 


MONI PARVANOFF FIOROFF 


The bill (H.R. 9561) for the relief of 
Moni Parvanoff Fioroff was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


DR. MIGUEL pe SOCARRAZ 


The bill (H.R. 10216) for the relief of 
Dr. Miguel de Socarraz was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


GRAHAM BURKE PUMPING PLANT, 
ARKANSAS 


The bill (S. 2649) to designate as the 
Graham Burke Pumping Plant the pump- 
ing plant being constructed in the State 
of Arkansas as part of the White River 
backwater unit of the Lower Mississippi 
River flood control project was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
pumping plant being constructed in the 
State of Arkansas as part of the White River 
backwater unit of the Lower Mississippi 
River flood control project shall hereafter be 
known as the Graham Burke Pumping Plant, 
and any law, regulation, document, or rec- 
ord of the United States in which such 
pumping plant is designated or referred to 
shall be held to refer to such pumping plant 
under and by the name of the Graham Burke 
Pumping Plant. 


POINT PLEASANT CANAL 


The bill (S. 2654) to change the name 
of the canal, known as the Bay Head- 
Manasquan Canal and as the Manasquan 
River-Barnegat Bay Canal, to Point 
Pleasant Canal was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
canal, known as the Bay Head-Manasquan 
Canal and as the Manasquan River-Barne- 
gat Bay Canal, which is located in the Bor- 
ough of Point Pleasant, New Jersey, shall 
hereafter be known as Point Pleasant Canal 
and any law, regulation, document, or record 
of the United States in which such canal 
is designated or referred to under the name 
Bay Head-Manasquan Canal or Manasquan 
River-Barnegat Bay Canal shall be held to 
refer to such canal under and by the name 
of Point Pleasant Canal. 


INCORPORATION OF THE AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF ACTUARIES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3027) to incorporate the Amer- 
ican Academy of Actuaries, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments, on page 
1, line 4, after the word “their”, to 
strike out “associates and”; in line 5, 
after the word “are”, to insert “hereby”; 
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in the same line, after the word 
“created”, to insert “and declared to be”; 
in line 7, after the word “the”, to strike 
out “academy” and insert “corporation”; 
on page 4, at the beginning of line 11, 
to strike out “of the academy by the 
adoption of bylaws, by the election of 
officers and directors to serve until the 
close of the first annual meeting of the 
academy, and by doing all other things 
necessary to carry into effect the provi- 
sions of this act” and insert “of the cor- 
poration by the election of officers and 
directors to serve until the close of the 
first annual meeting of the corporation, 
and by the adoption of bylaws not in- 
consistent with this Act, and by doing 
all other acts necessary to carry into 
effect the provisions of this Act”; in line 
20, in the headline, after the word “Of”, 
to strike out “Academy” and insert 
“Corporation”; in line 21, after the word 
“the”, where it appears the second time, 
to strike out academy“ and insert cor- 
poration”; on page 5, after line 13, to 
strike out: 

(5) To encourage the coordination of ef- 
forts of the organizations named in section 
1 of this Act. 


In line 16, after the word “the”, to 
strike out “academy” and insert corpo- 
ration”; in the headline in line 20, after 
the word “Of”, to strike out “Academy” 
and insert “Corporation”; in line 21, 
after the word “The”, where it appears 
the first time, to strike out “academy” 
and insert “corporation”; in line 23, after 
the word “and”, to strike out “admin- 
ister” and insert “alter”; on page 6, line 
1, after the word “the”, where it appears 
the first time, to strike out “academy” 
and insert “corporation”; in line 6, after 
the word “the”, to strike out “academy” 
and insert corporation“; in line 16, after 
the word “the”, where it appears the first 
time, to strike out “academy,” and insert 
“corporation”; in line 17, after the word 
“State”, to insert “or the District of 
Columbia”; in line 22, after the word 
“State”, to insert “or the District of 
Columbia”; in line 23, after the word 
“the”, where it appears the second time, 
to strike out “academy” and insert cor- 
poration”; on page 7, line 3, after the 
word “laws”, to insert “or to the laws 
of the District of Columbia”; in line 6, 
after the word “the”, where it appears 
the second time, to strike out “academy” 
and insert “corporation”; in the head- 
line in line 8, after the word “Of”, to 
strike out “Activities” and insert “Ac- 
tivities; Resident Agent”; in line 10, after 
the word “the”, where it appears the 
second time, to strike out “academy” and 
insert “corporation”; in line 13, after the 
word “the”, where it appears the second 
time, to strike out “academy” and insert 
“corporation”; in line 16, after the word 
“The”, to strike out “academy” and in- 
sert “corporation”; in line 18, after the 
word “the”, to strike out “academy” and 
insert “corporation”; in line 23, after 
the word “the”, to strike out “academy” 
and insert “corporation”; on page 8, line 
2, after the word “the”, to strike out 
“academy” and insert “corporation”; in 
line 5, after the word “the”, where it ap- 
pears the second time, to strike out 
“academy” and insert “corporation”; in 
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line 6, after the word vote“, to insert 
“on each matter submitted to a vote at 
all meetings of the members of the cor- 
poration”; in line 10, after the word 
“The”, to strike out “academy” and in- 
sert “corporation”; in the headline in 
line 15, after the word “Officers”, to strike 
out “Of Academy”; in line 16, after the 
word “the”, where it appears the second 
time, to strike out “academy” and insert 
“corporation”; in line 17, after the word 
“the”, to strike out “academy” and in- 
sert “corporation”; at the top of page 9, 
to strike out: 
DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME OR ASSETS TO 
MEMBERS; LOANS 

Sec. 9. (a) No part of the income or assets 
of the academy shall inure to any member, 
officer, or director, or be distributable to any 
such person; except that the board of direc- 
tors may from time to time employ such 
persons as it deems necessary to carry out 
the objects and purposes of the academy 
and compensate them in the form of salary 
or otherwise for the services rendered or 
duties performed. 

(b) The academy shall not make loans to 
any members or employees. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


USE OF INCOME; LOANS TO OFFICERS, DIRECTORS, 
OR EMPLOYEES 

Src. 9. (a) No part of the income or assets 
of the corporation shall inure to any mem- 
ber, officer, or director, or be distributable 
to any such person during the life of the 
corporation or upon dissolution or final 
liquidation. Nothing in this subsection, 
however, shall be construed to prevent the 
payment of reasonable compensation to of- 
ficers of the corporation in amounts approved 
by the board of directors of the corporation, 

(b) The corporation shall not make loans 
to its officers, directors, or employees. Any 
director who votes for or assents to the mak- 
ing of a loan to an officer, director, or em- 
ployee of the corporation, and any officer 
who participates in the making of such loan, 
shall be jointly and severally liable to the 
corporation for the amount of such loan 
until the repayment thereof. 


On page 10, in the headline, after the 
word “Of”, to strike out “Academy” and 
insert “Corporation”; in line 5, after the 
word “The”, to strike out “academy” and 
insert “corporation”; in line 10, after the 
word The“, where it appears the first 
time, to strike out “academy” and insert 
“corporation”; in line 15, after the word 
“The”, to strike out “academy” and in- 
sert “corporation”; in line 17, after the 
word “dividends”, to strike out the com- 
ma and “or to engage in business for 
pecuniary profit“; in line 19, after “Src. 
13.”, to insert “(a)”; in the same line, 
after the word “The”, to strike out “acad- 
emy” and insert “corporation”; at the 
beginning of line 24, to insert “at its prin- 
cipal office”; in line 25, after the word 
“members”, to insert “entitled to vote”; 
at the top of page 11, to insert: 

(b) All books and records of the corpora- 
tion shall be open for inspection by any 
member of the corporation or his agent or 


attorney for any proper purpose at any rea- 
sonable time. 


After line 6, strike out: 

Sec. 14. (a) Financial transactions of the 
academy shall be audited annually in ac- 
cordance with generally accepted auditing 
standards’ by independent certified public 
accountants or by licensed public account- 
ants, certified or licensed by a regulatory 
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authority of a State or other political sub- 
division of the United States. The audits 
shall be conducted at the place, or places, 
where the accounts of the academy are nor- 
mally kept. All books, accounts, financial 
records, reports, files, and all other papers, 
things, or property, belonging to or in use 
by the academy and necessary to facilitate 
the audits, shall be made available to the 
person, or persons, conducting the audits; 
full facilities for verifying transactions for 
the balances or securities held by depositories, 
fiscal agents, and custodians shall be offered 
to such person or persons. 

(b) The report of such independent audit 
shall be submitted to the Congress not later 
than six months following the close of the 
fiscal year for which the audit was made. 
The report shall set forth the scope of the 
audit and shall include such statements as 
are necessary to present fairly the academy’s 
assets and liabilities and its surplus or deficit, 
with an analysis of the changes therein dur- 
ing the year, supplemented in reasonable de- 
tail by a statement of its income and ex- 
penses during the year, together wtih the 
independent auditor’s opinion of those state- 
ments. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


Sec, 14. (a) The accounts of the corpora- 
tion shall be audited annually in accordance 
with generally accepted auditing standards 
by independent certified public accountants 
or independent licensed public accountants, 
certified or licensed by a regulatory author- 
ity of a State or other political subdivision of 
the United States. The audit shall be con- 
ducted at the place or places where the ac- 
counts of the corporation are normally kept. 
All books, accounts, financial records, re- 
ports, files, and all other papers, things, or 
property belonging to or in use by the cor- 
poration and necessary to facilitate the audit 
shall be made available to the person or per- 
sons conducting the audit; and full facilities 
for verifying transactions with the balances 
or securities held by depositories, fiscal 
agents, and custodians shall be afforded to 
such person or persons. 

(b) A report of such audit shall be made 
by the corporation to the Congress not later 
than six months following the close of the 
fiscal year for which the audit is made. The 
report shall set forth the scope of the audit 
and include such statements, together with 
the independent auditor’s opinion of those 
statements, as are necessary to present fairly 
the corporation's assets and liabilities, sur- 
plus or deficit with an analysis of the changes 
therein during the year, supplemented in 
reasonable detail by a statement of the cor- 
poration’s income and expenses during the 
year including (1) the results of any trad- 
ing, manufacturing, publishing, or other 
commercial-type endeavor carried on by the 
corporation, and (2) a schedule of all con- 
tracts requiring payments in excess of $10,- 
000 and any payments of compensation, 
salaries, or fees at a rate in excess of $10,000 
per annum. The report shall not be printed 
as a public document, 


On page 13, at the beginning of line 
16, to strike out “academy” and insert 
“corporation”; and in line 21, after the 
word “The”, to strike out “academy” and 
insert “corporation”; so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

CORPORATION CREATED 

Section 1. The persons named below and 
their successors are hereby created and de- 
clared to be a body corporate by the name 
of “American Academy of Actuaries” (here- 
inafter referred to as the “corporation”) and 
by such pry e shall be known and have per- 
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petual succession and the powers and limita- 
tions contained in this Act. 


THE INCORPORATORS 


John C. Angle, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Clarence L. Alford, Nashville, Tennessee, 
John C. Archibald, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Henry E. Blagden, Newark, New Jersey. 
Thomas P. Bowles, Junior, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Dorrance C. Bronson, Washington, District 
of Columbia. 
Edward D. Brown, Junior, Chicago, Illinois. 
Harley N. Bruce, Chicago, Illinois. 
George M. Bryce, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
George B. Buck, Junior, New York, New 
York. 
Donald G. Clark, Stamford, Connecticut. 
Harold E. Curry, Bloomington, Illinois. 
Mary M. Cusic, Rock Island, Illinois. 
Charles C. Dubuar, Albany, New York. 
John K. Dyer, Junior, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 
Gilbert W. Fitzhugh, New York, New York. 
Frank J. Gadient, Rock Island, Illinois. 
Walter C. Green, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Frank L. Griffin, Junior, Chicago, Illinois. 
William E. Groves, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Frank Harwayne, New York, New York. 
William J. Hazam, Wakefield, Massachu- 
setts. 
Victor E. Henningsen, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. 
Reinhard A. Hohaus, Greens Farms, Con- 
necticut. 
Reuben I. Jacobson, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 
Wilmer A. Jenkins, New York, New York. 
Walter Klem, New York, New York. 
Meno T. Lake, Los Angeles, California. 
Edwin B. Lancaster, New York, New York. 
William Leslie, Junior, New York, New 
York. 
Joseph Linder, New York, New York. 
Laurence H. Longley-Cook, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, 
Lauren J. Lutz, Syracuse, New York, 
Daniel J. McNamara, New York, New York. 
Norton E. Masterson, Stevens Point, Wis- 
consin, 
Allen L. Mayerson, Lansing, Michigan. 
oe Mehiman, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia. 
Carlton H, Menge, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
John H. Miller, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Wendell A. Milliman, Seattle, Washington. 
ae E. Murrin, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia. 
Joseph Musher, Washington, District of 
Columbia. 
Robert J. Myers, Washington, District of 
Columbia, 
Carroll E, Nelson, Saint Louis, Missouri. 
A. C. Olshen, San Francisco, California. 
H. Lewis Rietz, Houston, Texas. 
Henry F. Rood, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Walter L, Rugland, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
David G. Scott, Chicago, Illinois. 
Charles A. Siegfried, New York, New York. 
H. Raymond Strong, Dallas, Texas. 
Oscar Swenson, Los Angeles, California. 
Harmon R. Taylor, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
185 Frank Waites, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia. 
Andrew C. Webster, New York, New York. 
Bert A. Winter, Newark, New Jersey. 
COMPLETION OF ORGANIZATION 
Sec. 2. A majority of the persons named in 
section 1 of this Act are authorized to meet 
to complete the organization of the corpora- 
tion by the election of officers and directors 
to serve until the close of the first annual 
meeting of the corporation, and by the adop- 
tion of bylaws not inconsistent with this 
Act, and by doing all other acts necessary to 
carry into effect the provisions of this Act. 
OBJECTS AND PURPOSES OF CORPORATION 
Sec. 3. The objects and purposes of the 
corporation shall be: 
(1) To advance the knowledge of actuar- 
ial science, which had its origin in the ap- 
plication of the doctrine of probabilities to 
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human affairs and from which life insurance, 
pension plans, casualty insurance, and other 
analogous institutions derive their princi- 
ples of operation; 

(2) To encourage the consideration of all 
monetary questions involving, separately or 
in combination, the mathematical doctrine 
of probabilities and the principles of in- 
terest; 

(3) To promote education in actuarial 
science and the interchange of information 
among actuaries and among the various 
actuarial organizations; 

(4) To establish, promote, and maintain 
high standards of conduct and competence 
within the actuarial profession. 

In furtherance of these ends the corpora- 
tion may promote activities to recruit and 
educate those who desire to become actuaries 
and to undertake such other activities as 
may seem desirable, 

POWERS OF CORPORATION 

Sec. 4. The corporation shall have the fol- 
lowing powers: 

(1) To adopt, amend, and alter bylaws, not 
inconsistent with the laws of the United 
States or of any State, territory, or possession 
of the United States in which the corpora- 
tion is to operate, for the management of its 
property and the regulation of its affairs; 

(2) To adopt, use, and alter a corporate 
seal; 

(3) To choose such officers, managers, 
agents, and employees as the business of 
the corporation may require; 

(4) To sue and be sued, complain and 
defend in any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion; 

(5) To contract and be contracted with; 

(6) To transfer, lease, or convey real or 
personal property; 

(7) To take and hold by lease, gift, pur- 
chase, grant, devise, bequest, or otherwise, 
any property, real or personal, necessary for 
carrying into effect the purposes of the corpo- 
ration subject to the applicable provisions of 
law of any State or the District of Columbia 
(a) governing the amount or kind of real 
and personal property which may be held by, 
or (b) otherwise limiting or controlling the 
ownership of real and personal property by 
a corporation operating in such State or the 
District of Columbia; 

(8) To borrow money for the purpose of 
the corporation, issue bonds, or other evi- 
dence of indebtedness therefor, and secure 
the same by mortgage or pledge, subject to 
applicable Federal or State laws or to the 
laws of the District of Columbia; 

(9) To do any and all acts necessary and 
proper to carry out the objects and purposes 
of the corporation. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE; TERRITORIAL SCOPE OF ACTIVI- 
TIES; RESIDENT AGENT 


Sec. 5. (a) The principal office of the cor- 
poration shall be established at such place 
as its board of directors deems appropriate. 

(b) The activities of the corporation may 
be conducted throughout the various States, 
territories, and possessions of the United 
States. 

(c) The corporation shall maintain at all 
times in the District of Columbia a desig- 
nated agent authorized to accept service of 
process for the corporation, such designation 
to be filed in the office of the clerk of the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia. 

(d) Notice to, or service upon such agent, 
or mailed to the business address of such 
agent, shall be deemed sufficient notice of 
service upon the corporation. 

MEMBERSHIP; VOTING RIGHTS 

Sec. 6. (a) Eligibility for membership in 
the corporation and the rights and privileges 
of members shall, except as provided in this 
Act, be determined according to the bylaws 
of the corporation. 

(b) Each member shall be entitled to one 
vote on each matter submitted to a vote at 
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all meetings of the members of the 
corporation. 

GOVERNING BODY; COMPOSITION; TENURE 

Sec. 7. The corporation shall be governed 
by a board of directors composed of not less 
than ten or more than thirty-five members. 
The method of election, term of office, and 
other matters pertaining to the board of 
directors shall be provided in the bylaws. 

OFFICER; POWERS AND DUTIES 


Sec. 8. (a) The officers of the corporation 
shall be members of the corporation and shall 
consist of a president, the number of vice 
presidents provided in the bylaws, a secretary, 
a treasurer, and such other officers as may 
be provided in the bylaws. 

(b) The officers shall perform such duties 
and have such powers as the bylaws and the 
board of directors may from time to time 
prescribe. 


USE OF INCOME; LOANS TO OFFICERS, DIRECTORS, 
OR EMPLOYEES 

Src. 9. (a) No part of the income or assets 
of the corporation shall inure to any mem- 
ber, officer, or director, or be distributable 
to any such person during the life of the 
corporation or upon dissolution or final liqui- 
dation. Nothing in this subsection, however, 
shall be construed to prevent the payment 
of reasonable compensation to officers of the 
corporation in amounts approved by the 
board of directors of the corporation, 

(b) The corporation shall not make loans 
to its officers, directors, or employees. Any 
director who votes for or assents to the 
making of a loan to an officer, director, or 
employee of the corporation, and any officer 
who participates in the making of such loan, 
shall be jointly and severally liable to the 
corporation for the amount of such loan 
until the repayment thereof. 


NONPOLITICAL NATURE OF CORPORATION 
Sec. 10. The corporation and its members, 
officers, and directors, as such, shall not con- 
tribute to or otherwise support or assist any 
political party or candidate for elective public 
Office. 
LIABILITY FOR ACTS OF OFFICERS AND AGENTS 
Sec. 11. The corporation shall be liable for 
the acts of its officers and agents when acting 
within the scope of their authority. 


PROHIBITION AGAINST ISSUANCE OF STOCK OR 
PAYMENT OF DIVIDENDS 

Sec. 12. The corporation shall have no 
power to issue any shares of stock, to declare 
or pay any dividends. 

BOOKS AND RECORDS; INSPECTION 

Src. 13. (a) The corporation shall keep cor- 
rect and complete books and records of 
account. It shall also keep minutes of the 
proceedings of the meetings of its members, 
its board of directors, and committees having 
any authority under the board of directors. 
It shall also keep at its principal office a 
record of the names and addresses of its 
members entitled to vote. 

(b) All books and records of the corpora- 
tion shall be open for inspection by any 
member of the corporation or his agent or 
attorney for any proper purpose at any rea- 
sonable time. 

AUDIT OF FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS; REPORT TO 
THE CONGRESS 

Sec. 14. (a) The accounts of the corpora- 
tion shall be audited annually in accord- 
ance with generally accepted auditing stand- 
ards by independent certified public account- 
ants or independent licensed public account- 
ants, certified or licensed by a regulatory 
authority of a State or other political sub- 
division of the United States. The audit 
shall be conducted at the place or places 
where the accounts of the corporation are 
normally kept. All books, accounts, finan- 
cial records, reports, files, and all other pa- 
pers, things, or property belonging to or in 
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use by the corporation and necessary to fa- 
cilitate the audit shall be made available to 
the person or persons conducting the audit; 
and full facilities for verifying transactions 
with the balances or securities held by de- 
positories, fiscal agents, and custodians shall 
be afforded to such person or persons, 

(b) A report of such audit shall be made 
by the corporation to the Congress not later 
than six months following the close of the 
fiscal year for which the audit is made. The 

shall set forth the scope of the audit 
and include such statements, together with 
the independent auditor’s opinion of those 
statements, as are necessary to present fairly 
the corporation’s assets and liabilities, sur- 
plus or deficit with an analysis of the changes 
therein during the year, supplemented in 
reasonable detail by a statement of the cor- 
poration’s income and expenses during the 
year including (1) the results of any trad- 
ing, manufacturing, publishing, or other 
commercial-type endeavor carried on by the 
corporation, and (2) a schedule of all con- 
tracts requiring payments in excess of $10,- 
000 and any payments of compensation, sal- 
aries, or fees at a rate in excess of $10,000 per 
annum. The report shall not be printed 
as a public document, 

USE OF ASSETS UPON DISSOLUTION OR 
LIQUIDATION 

Src. 15. Upon final dissolution or liquida- 
tion of the corporation, and after the dis- 
charge or satisfaction of all outstanding obli- 
gations and liabilities, the remaining assets 
of the academy shall be used by the board of 
directors for one or more of the purposes 
stated in section 3 of this Act. 

EXCLUSIVE RIGHT TO NAME AND SEALS 

Sec. 16. The corporation shall have sole 
and exclusive right to use the name Ameri- 
can Academy of Actuaries” and such seals as 
the corporation may lawfully adopt. 
RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO AMEND OR REPEAL 

CHARTER 

Sec, 17. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this Act is expressly reserved to the 
Congress. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, as a 
cosponsor of S. 3027, I am gratified to 
see the prompt consideration given to 
the incorporation of the American Acad- 
emy of Actuaries. 

The actuary plays a significant role 
in the everyday life of all Americans, 
Heretofore there have been few laws 
regulating the technical education and 
experience required of one who holds 
himself out as an actuary. As a result 
the public and Government agencies of 
every level of Government have had no 
assurance of the qualifications of those 
who have designated themselves as ac- 
tuaries. 

The grant of this Federal charter to 
the American Academy of Actuaries, 
which will set standards for the qualifi- 
cations of actuaries, is a major step for- 
ward for both the actuarial profession 
and the public. 

I am particularly pleased to be asso- 
ciated with this bill and hope it will re- 
ceive immediate consideration by the 
other body. 


MAKING COLUMBUS DAY A LEGAL 
HOLIDAY 


The bill (S. 108) making Columbus 
Day a legal holiday was considered, or- 
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dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
12th day of October in each year, being the 
day celebrated and known as Columbus Day, 
is hereby made a legal public holiday to all 
intents and purposes and in the same man- 
ner as the Ist day of January, the 22d day of 
February, the 30th day of May, the 4th day 
of July, the first Monday of September, the 
11th day of November, the fourth Thursday 
of November, and Christmas Day are now 
made by law public holidays. 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which S. 108 
was passed. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I take 
this opportunity as a sponsor to express 
my appreciation to the distinguished 
Members of this body, some 36 in num- 
ber, who cosponsored the bill. I would 
especially like to thank the many or- 
ganizations and Members of the other 
body who not only testified, but gave 
their wholehearted support to this legis- 
lation. I would especially like to thank 
my colleague, the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMSI, who cooperated so 
well, and the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. KEATING], who 
helped so greatly during the hearings as 
a member of the Judiciary Committee. 

I ask unanimous consent at this point 
to have printed in the Record an excerpt 
from the report (No. 1438) filed by the 
committee, submitted by the Senator 
from New York [Mr. KEATING]. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 

to make Columbus Day a legal holiday. 
STATEMENT 

The proposed legislation was the subject 
of a public hearing conducted by the stand- 
ing Subcommittee on Federal Charters, Holi- 
days, and Celebrations, of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. At the hearing on August 12, 
1964, more than a score of witnesses appeared 
to support the purposes of this legislation. 
Among the witnesses were many Members of 
Congress, representatives of State govern- 
ments, and representatives of organizations 
seeking full recognition for Christopher 
Columbus. 

S. 108 would make Columbus Day, October 
12 in each year, a legal public holiday in the 
same manner as the eight other Federal holi- 
days are now celebrated, which are Christmas 
Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, Veterans 
Day, New Year's Day, Independence Day, 
Memorial Day, and Washington’s Birthday. 

The name of Christopher Columbus has 
been familiar to all Americans from our 
country’s earliest days, for this great and 
dedicated man did much more than simply 
discover new lands—he proved the earth 
round; he opened up a hemisphere; and was 
the forerunner of colonists who brought the 
best of the Old World to the New World. 

Columbus battled great odds with re- 
markable determination and the end result 
was a dramatic change in the earth’s history. 
All Americans can be proud of what our 
young country has contributed to the family 
of nations since Columbus made his voyage 
in 1492. 
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This bill would perpetuate the memory of 
Christopher Columbus by making the date 
of his discovery of the New World, October 
12, a legal public holiday. Thirty-eight 
States now celebrate Columbus Day as a 
legal State holiday. Seven other States mark 
the day by Governors’ proclamations. 

The effect of passage of S. 108 would be 
to make Columbus Day a permanent Federal 
holiday. It would not establish October 12 
as an immediate nationwide holiday since 
legal holidays binding on States are estab- 
lished by State legislatures. Most of the 
permanent Federal holidays have also been 
designated as such by the State legislatures, 
in effect making such days ‘national holi- 
days” in the general meaning of the term. 

The U.S. Civil Service Commission, in re- 
porting to the committee on the merits of 
S. 108, advised that that Commission does 
not oppose enactment of the bill. 

The committee is of the opinion that this 
legislation has a meritorious purpose and 
favorable consideration will permit all 
Americans in every State and in every lo- 
cality, and of all faiths, and descendants of 
all nationalities, to observe this day in trib- 
ute to the discoverer of the American Con- 
tinent. Accordingly, the committee recom- 
mends favorable consideration of S. 108, 
without amendment. 

Attached hereto and made a part hereof 
is the report of the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission to the chairman of this committee 
dated August 11, 1964. 

U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., August 11, 1964. 
Hon. James O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear MR. CHARMAN: This is in further 
response to your request of July 5, 1963, for 
& report on S. 108, a bill making Columbus 
Day a legal holiday. 

The Civil Service Commission does not op- 
pose enactment of this bill but we would like 
to point out (1) that the present number of 
holidays granted to Federal employees com- 
pares favorably with the number granted 
by private employers and (2) that the addi- 
tional holiday would result in some added 
expenditure for the Government and for 
private employers. 

Federal employees are now granted eight 
holidays each year. If Columbus Day is made 
a holiday, the number will be increased to 
nine. Recent surveys indicate the number 
of paid holidays given by private employers 
averages about 7.9 for office workers and 
7.1 for plant workers. State and municipal 
governments commonly observe between 10 
and 12 holidays. 

A 1962-63 survey by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, covering the 212 standard metro- 
politan statistical areas in the United States, 
shows that in private employment only 
26 percent of the office workers and 9 percent 
of the plant workers receive nine or more 
paid holidays. Another report by that Bu- 
reau, based on 1,513 major union contracts, 
shows that nine or more holidays were in- 
cluded in about 11 percent of the contracts 
affecting about 10 percent of the employees 
(mostly blue collar) in 1961. 

A 1963-64 survey published recently by the 
Bureau of National Affairs shows that 88 per- 
cent of the 175 companies covered gave office 
and production employees the same number 
of paid holidays. Seyen was the most com- 
mon number. Fifteen percent of all com- 
panies covered gave nine or more holidays. 

Recent independent surveys of State and 
municipal governments, however, show that 
over 80 percent of the State governments 
and about 66 percent of the 27 largest mu- 
nicipal governments gave 9 or more holi- 
days. 

Columbus Day is now a holiday in over 
half the States. In terms of frequency it is 
observed to about the same extent as Lin- 
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coln’s Birthday and Election Day immediately 
following the present eight national holidays. 
A survey of 1,561 major union contracts by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, however, 
shows that in 1958 Columbus Day was rec- 
ognized as a holiday by only 6 percent of 
the contracts covering about 5 percent of 
the employees. In this study it was found 
that the contracts made Christmas Day, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, New Year's 
Day, Independence Day, and Memorial Day 
paid holidays for over 6 million employees, 
Washington’s Birthday a paid holiday for 
nearly 2 million employees, but Columbus 
Day was made a paid holiday for only 361,800. 

The cost of an additional national holiday 
is difficult to estimate. Both the Federal 
Government and private business would be 
affected. There would be some added ex- 
pense in premium pay for employees engaged 
in round-the-clock services, such as those 
in hospitals and prisons, and in operations 
involving air traffic control, movement of the 
mail, and security and maintenance. This, 
we estimate, would require premium pay 
of roughly $3 to $4 million for about 5 per- 
cent of employees in the Federal Govern- 
ment. The man-hours lost through an addi- 
tional holiday can be valued at around $71 
million for the Federal service as a whole. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
from the standpoint of the administration's 
program there is no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report. 

By direction of the Commission: 

Sincerely yours, 
Jonn W. Macy, Jr., 
Chairman. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
grateful for the kind remarks of the 
Senator from Delaware. He and others 
worked very hard on this measure. The 
Senator from Delaware, the author, made 
an excellent presentation before our 
committee. I am very grateful that the 
bill could be so expeditiously handled. 
In passing Senate bill 108 to set aside 
Columbus Day as a national holiday we 
bestow a long overdue honor on that 
brave Italian explorer who discovered 
America more than 470 years ago. 

This Nation has had many heroes dur- 
ing its existence and we have paid trib- 
ute to only a few of them by establish- 
ing a day bearing their name. Surely 
no one is more deserving of being added 
to this illustrious group than Christo- 
pher Columbus. 

The spirit of Columbus remains an in- 
spiration to us all in meeting the chal- 
lenges of today boldly. As his famous 
biographer, Samuel Eliot Morrison, 
stated: 

Columbus belonged to an age that was 
past, yet he became the sign and symbol of 
this fat! age of hope, glory, and accomplish- 
ment. 


As a symbol of courage, as the discov- 
erer of America, as an inspiration to the 
millions of Americans of Italian descent 
who came to this country in search of 
new opportunity and to contribute to the 
Nation’s development, Columbus is truly 
a hero of all Americans. It is indeed ap- 
propriate that we designate October 12 
— a national holiday in honor of Colum- 

us. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
commend the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Boccs] for his unceasing 
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activity in getting the bill passed. He 
was so active that the Judiciary Commit- 
tee was unanimous in reporting it from 
the committee. He did a splendid job. 

Mr. BOGGS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator for his kind remarks. 

Mr. ROBERTSON subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I read in the RECORD 
this morning that a bill to establish a new 
legal holiday had been reported. I sent 
for a copy of the report, but it was not 
available. 

I have sent a letter to the official objec- 
tors, the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Muskie], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. KEATING], and to the majority lead- 
er [Mr. MANSFIELD], asking for an op- 
portunity to be heard before that bill was 
passed. The majority leader sent word 
to me that the bill had been passed be- 
fore he received my letter, and that a 
motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed had been laid on the 
table. There is nothing I can do now ex- 
cept to say what I would have done had I 
been present; that is, I would have tried 
to save the taxpayers of the Nation $1 
billion, for that is what the bill will cost 
each year. 

I shall read into the Record the letter 
that I wrote to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mr. MUsKIE], the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York [Mr. 
Keatinc], and the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Montana, the majority leader 
[Mr. MANSFIELD]: 

Aust 15, 1964, 


DEAR COLLEAGUES: The CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of yesterday indicates that S. 108 
(S. Rept. No. 1438), a bill to designate Co- 
lumbus Day as a legal holiday, was reported 
to the Senate. Should this bill be called 
on the Consent Calendar, please object for 
me. 

I am well aware of our rich indebtedness 
to Columbus for discovering the North Amer- 
ican Continent, although I don’t believe he 
ever set foot on what is now the United 
States of America. But each holiday costs 
the Government and industry a total of $1 
billion a year and I feel that we can find ade- 
quate and appropriate means of honoring the 
memory of Columbus for less than a billion 
dollars per year. 

As you know the President on yesterday 
signed a bill that fixes the salary of Govern- 
ment workers at the highest peak in our 
history. The total of their work days is 
260 out of the 365 days in the year. From 
that there is deducted 20 days for annual 
leave, 8 days for sick leave and 8 days for 
existing holidays. That leaves a total of 224 
actual work days. When the total Govern- 
ment payroll is divided into 220 actual work 
days, the per day cost is about $75 million 
per day. Of course, it is impossible to ac- 
curately determine what a legal holiday costs 
industry because nobody knows the value 
of the production that is lost and nobody 
knows how many men will be employed at 
time and one-half or double time on a given 
holiday. Last year when there was talk of 
creating a number of new holidays, includ- 
ing Columbus Day, I asked the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to give me an estimate of 
what another national holiday for all of 
American industry would cost. The reply was 
$900 million. 

You can well understand, therefore, why 
I am unwilling for the Senate to pass by 
unanimous consent a bill that is going to 
cost our Nation a billion dollars a year. 

With best wishes, Iam 

Sincerely yours, 
A. WILLIS ROBERTSON. 
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Mr. President, the Senate has passed 
the bill; and a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which it was passed has been laid 
on the table. An appropriation has not 
yet been made, but we had better get 
ready to do that, because we are in the 
closing days of the session; and without 
any committee report available for 
study, without any debate, without any 
consideration, we have rushed into the 
passage of a bill that will cost the tax- 
payers and industry a billion dollars. 

Years ago, Vice President John Nance 
Garner, of Texas, told me that no good 
legislation ever comes out of Washing- 
ton after the middle of June. That is 
still a mighty true statement. We reach 
the closing days of the session; we are 
anxious to go home; so we will pass any 
measure without due consideration. 

I regret that I could not be present 
earlier, although I acted as quickly as I 
could. It never occurred to me that a 
bill of this importance would be taken 
up so soon. 

A similar proposal has been pending 
for a number of years, but we have never 
been willing to act on it. But the bill 
that was passed today was passed with- 
out a report and without debate. In 
any event, the bill has not been passed 
by the House. The House will have a 
chance to consider the cost of another 
legal holiday before congressional ac- 
tion on the bill is completed. 


JURISDICTION OF THE US. DIS- 
TRICT COURTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1325, H.R. 11520. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
11520) to amend subsection (d) of sec- 
tion 1346 of title 28 of the United States 
Code relating to the jurisdiction of the 
US. district courts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, this 
measure is companion to S. 1351 which 
I introduced in the Senate last year. Its 
enactment into law is long overdue. Its 
approval will put an end to the ludicrous 
jurisdictional quirk in the Federal Ju- 
dicial Code which now compels Govern- 
ments employees, including Armed Forces 
members, to seek long-distance justice 
only in the Court of Claims here in Wash- 
ington on salary and other forms of pay 
disputes with the Government. 

Under this bill, claimants will have 
the option, and undoubtedly will in the 
majority of instances exercise it, to try 
their salary disputes with the Govern- 
ment close to home in their local Fed- 
eral district court instead of being forced 
to bring suit in Washington. That op- 
tion will be available in every case where 
the amount in dispute does not exceed 
$10,000, and most cases, of course, will 
fall into the category. 
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This bill will have its most salutary 
effect in employee discharge cases. To- 
day, under a 1962 statute, a Government 
employee who claims to have been im- 
properly removed from his position may 
sue to get his job back in his local Fed- 
eral court. But the subsection of the 
Judicial Code which the present bill 
would repeal today prevents the em- 
ployee, if he succeeds in establishing his 
right to reinstatement, from getting a 
judgment in the same action for the 
backpay to which he is also entitled. To 
get the backpay, he must either bring an- 
other suit in the Court of Claims or, in 
some instances, seek the additional re- 
lief administratively. Now, if this bill 
is finally approved, it will be possible for 
him to secure both reinstatement and 
complete monetary relief in a single 
proceeding. 

This bill, therefore, will be a great 
contribution to the fair and speedy ad- 
ministration of justice in the Federal 
courts. While it does not in any way 
change the substantive law of Govern- 
ment employees’ rights, and its proce- 
dural only, it will save both employees 
and the Government considerable time, 
effort, and expense in properly disposing 
of these controversies. 

I am especially gratified that this bill 
was able to achieve approval in both the 
House and Senate in a single Congress. 
Credit is due to many, but I want to ex- 
press my appreciation particularly to the 
Department of Justice and the Judicial 
Conference of the United States for their 
official support; to the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], who, as 
chairman of the Judiciary Subcommit- 
tee on Judicial Machinery, was instru- 
mental in guiding 3. 1351 through our 
Judiciary Committee; to the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. ToLLEFson], who 
sponsored H.R. 11520 in the House; and 
to Lt. Col. Floyd Oles, U.S. Army Re- 
serve, retired, vice chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Retirement of the U.S. Reserve 
Officers Association, who tirelessly de- 
voted so much of his time to bringing 
home the merits of this proposal to the 
Congress and to the affected employee 
organizations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate and open to amend- 
ment, If there be no amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the third 
reading and passage of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the votes by which certain bills 

_ were passed today be reconsidered. 

Mr. PASTORE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


SENATOR RANDOLPH SUPPORTS 
EFFORTS TO PROVIDE MEDICAL 
CARE FOR AGED CITIZENS 
Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, ap- 

proximately 18 million persons in the 

United States are embraced within the 

category of our aged population. It was 

reported last night and today in the press 
and over the radio and by television, that 

the administration appears to favor a 
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modified or optional choice bill on so- 
called medicare. The compromise pro- 
posal which is proposed by the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF], and 
which is cosponsored by other Senators, 
including myself, would allow eligible 
senior citizens in the United States to 
receive both health insurance and cash 
benefits under an optional plan of medi- 
cal care. 

I presume the report is true. An article 
in the Washington Post of this date in- 
dicates that conferences were held yes- 
terday, in which some of the participants 
were Members of the Senate, including 
the distinguished majority leader, the 
distinguished assistant majority leader, 
and the Senator who has been in the 
forefront of the leadership on this mat- 
ter, the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], and also the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF]. I believe 
that to be the status of this vital subject 
at the present time. 

I believe in the umbrella of social se- 
curity under which medical care assist- 
ance can be provided. This is the essen- 
tial thrust of the King-Anderson bill. I 
support such legislation, and have been 
privileged to attach my name as a co- 
sponsor of it. In connection with some 
variation, as encompassed in the pro- 
posal of Senator Gore, we have conferred 
several times in the past 10 days. I com- 
mend the diligence of the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. GORE] as well as Senator 
Rieicorr, and others. My cooperation 
has been extended in a sincere desire and 
determination to enact a workable plan 
at this session of the Congress. 

I believe that we must realize that 
there are certain conditions of time and 
circumstance which may make it ad- 
visable to think in terms of the optional 
program for medical care which I have 
reported as being under active consid- 
eration, with apparently the support of 
the administration. 

Several days ago I gave the Senator 
from Connecticut my assurance of co- 
sponsorship and assistance in the event 
that his program moved forward, 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor at this point a let- 
ter which I sent to the President of the 
United States on the subject, a reply 
from his special assistant, Mr. O’Brien, 
my further correspondence with Mr. 
O’Brien commenting on that reply, and 
a copy of the letter which I sent to the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
the esteemed Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
BYRD]. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, August 11, 1964. 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Please bring to the 
attention of the Committee on Finance the 
enclosed exchange of correspondence between 
this Senator and the White House on the 
subject of health care for aged citizens 
through amendments to H.R. 1865, social 
security amendments of 1964. 

My position, as well as that represented 
to be the position of the President of the 
United States, is that the provisions of the 
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King-Anderson bill are the preferred ap- 
proaches to the formulation of a program of 
health care for senior citizens. 

I call attention, however, to the assurances 
I have given in communicating with the 
President and his staff that I am prepared 
to support a compromise or substitute which 
would provide for an option allowing elderly 
social security annuitants to choose either 
an additional monthly cash benefit or a 
Government-paid hospital insurance policy. 

It is my hope that the Committee on 
Finance will take affirmative action by 
accepting and reporting favorably an amend- 
ment to H.R. 11865 establishing a begin- 
ning elder citizens’ health care program un- 
der the social security system. 

Sincerely, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH. 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., August 5, 1964. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Dran Mn. PRESIDENT: The social security 
amendments of 1964 (H.R. 11865, as passed 
by the House on July 29) commendably 
would provide 20 million social security bene- 
ficiaries with a 5-percent increase in monthly 
payments. I will support these provisions 
in the Senate if we cannot attain refinements 
of the program which I would consider to 
be improvements for our elderly citizens. 
I refer especially to the need for health care 
provisions for our senior citizens under the 
social security system. 

There are no special problems in this legis- 
lation for West Virginia such as were in- 
volved in the Welfare Amendments Act of 
1962 when a medicare amendment was of- 
fered in the Senate. At that time the vital 
program of aid for dependent children of 
unemployed parents already had lapsed as of 
June 30, 1962, and thousands of West Vir- 
ginians faced deprivation. Controversy over 
the medicare amendment created an inor- 
dinate time loss in the progress of the meas- 
ure embracing the welfare amendments. 
Slowness in restoring the ADCU program was 
intolerable. Consequently, I voted to table 
the amendment which would have had the 
effect of further delaying restoration of the 
ADCU work relief and cash benefit provisions 
and thereby compound the deprivation of 
thousands of our people. 

Now that the social security amendments 
of 1964 have passed to the Senate from the 
House, I am ready to support a substitution 
which would provide (1) a flat basic in- 
crease in social security cash retirement 
benefits, and (2) a provision for an option 
allowing elderly beneficiaries to choose either 
an additional monthly cash benefit or a 
Government-paid hospital insurance’ policy. 

In the House of Representatives in 1935, I 
voted for the original social security pro- 
gram. As in the past, I continue to believe 
it needs updating and expansion. H.R. 
11865 is a means of accomplishing such a 
mission. But I do not believe H.R. 11865 is 
enough. Hence, I refer also to S. 880, in- 
troduced by Senator CLINTON ANDERSON, of 
New Mexico, and cosponsored by 36 Sen- 
ators of whom Iam one. It embraces a plan 
for health care of the aged which I believe 
can be appropriately modified and blended 
into H.R. 11865 by Senate action. 

I feel that the Social Security Amend- 
ments Act of 1964 is a suitable and available 
measure to utilize as a base for making a 
beginning on a much needed plan of health 
care for elderly citizens to be financed by 
the social security trust fund which, in turn, 
would be augmented by adjustments in the 
rate of taxes dedicated to that fund. This 
differs from my position in 1962. As con- 
ditions developed in the late summer of that 
year, I could not agree then that the Wel- 
fare Amendments Act of 1962 was suitable 
legislation for this purpose, and for reasons 
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which I explained earlier in this communi- 
cation. 

Mr, President, I urge active administration 
leadership in a movement for the inclusion 
of provisions for limited health care for 
aged retired persons in the Social Security 
Amendments of 1964. These provisions in 
the act are urgently needed, I reiterate that 
they will have my support and my vote, 
especially if the beneficiary has the option 
of selecting either increased cash benefits or 
hospital insurance paid from the social secu- 
rity trust fund. 

Respectfully yours, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, August 10, 1964. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I have been asked to 
acknowledge your letter of August 5 con- 
taining your views with respect to the desira- 
bility of enacting legislation which would 
institute a modified medical care program 
when H.R. 11865 reaches the Senate floor. 

As you know, the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee is now holding hearings on H.R. 11865. 
We are hopeful that something will come out 
of these hearings which will enable the Sen- 
ate to take action. The President, of course, 
continues to support the King-Anderson bill 
as the best approach to this problem. 

With kind personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
LAWRENCE F, O'BRIEN, 
Special Assistant to the President. 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, August 11, 1964. 
Hon. LAWRENCE F. O'BRIEN, 
Special Assistant to the President, 
The White House. 

Dear Larry: Thanks for the August 10, 
1964, response to my letter of August 5 to 
the President on the subject of health care 
for aged citizens, 

I share the hope expressed in your com- 
munication that something will come out of 
the current Senate Finance Committee hear- 
ings and deliberations on H.R. 11865 (the so- 
cial security amendments of 1964) which 
will enable the Senate to take action on a 
vitally needed program of health care for 
the elderly. 

Your letter notes that “the President, of 
course, continues to support the King-An- 
derson bill as the best approach to this prob- 
lem.” I agree, and it is for this reason that 
I am a cosponsor of S. 880. Senator GORE, 
of Tennessee, has submitted amendment 1178 
to H.R. 11865. It is a slightly modified ver- 
sion of S. 880. I hope the Committee on 
Finance will accept it as a committee amend- 
ment and report it favorably to the Senate. 

But, as set forth in my August 5 letter 
to the President, I am ready to support a 
compromise or substitute proposal, such as 
one which would include a provision for an 
option allowing elderly social security an- 
nuitants to choose either an additional 
monthly cash benefit or a Government-paid 
hospital insurance policy. 

If there is no committee amendment, I am 
prepared to support an amendment offered 
from the floor of the Senate if it provides 
health care for the aged citizens as a be- 
ginning social security system supplement to 
the Kerr-Mills program. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am delighted to 
yield to the capable Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I believe the RECORD 
should be a little more explicit as to ex- 
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actly what the new version or the new 
proposal would do. As I understand, 
originally President Kennedy’s plan was 
for medicare supported by social security 
contributions. Then some question arose 
in the House as to whether an alterna- 
tive could be found. I believe the al- 
ternative that was developed was to the 
effect that there would be an increase in 
the payment of social security benefits 
to recipients who are entitled to them. 

I believe the suggested increase was 5 

percent. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Senator is es- 
sentially correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. The new proposal 
would use both the new alternative and 
the original plan, and leave it up to the 
recipient to take one or the other, with- 
out being told which one to take. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Senator states 
the matter correctly. The Senator from 
Rhode Island is always very explicit and 
most helpful. He brings the issue into 
focus. 

Mr. President, I ask also unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the article to which I have made refer- 
ence. It is entitled “Medicare Option 
Plan Would Give Health Aid, Cash,” 
written by Eve Edstrom, and published 
in this morning’s Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MEDICARE OPTION PLAN WOULD GIVE HEALTH 
Am, CASH—ADMINISTRATION Backs Pro- 
POSAL BY SENATOR RIBICOFF 

(By Eve Edstrom) 

The Nation’s 18 million aged could get 
both health insurance and increased cash 
benefits under a new, optional medicare 
plan which was introduced in the Senate 
with the administration's blessing yesterday. 

This last-ditch move to obtain health 
care through social security was made after 
Democratic Senate leaders met with Special 
Presidential Assistant Lawrence F, O’Brien 
and Presidential Administrative Assistant 
Mike N. Manatos. 

At the meeting were Senator ABRAHAM A. 
Rurstcorr, of Connecticut, author of the new 
proposal, and three of the measure’s co- 
sponsors, Senate Majority Leader MIKE 
MANSFIELD, of Montana; Senate Democratic 
Whip Huserr H. HUMPHREY, of Minnesota; 
and Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, of New 
Mexico. 

OLD BILL FEARED DEAD 

ANDERSON’s cosponsorship of the measure 
does not mean he is dropping support of the 
administration's broader medicare bill, 
which ANDERSON coauthored, a spokesman 
for the Senator said. 

But the spokesman noted that it will be 
practically impossible to pass that bill. This 
is because the House already has voted in- 
creased cash benefits for social security. 

In the view of many, these cash benefits 
plus the full range of health benefits which 
the administration initially had sought 
would place too much of a financial bur- 
den on the social security structure. 

Thus, the Senate leadership feels it can 
rally more support behind Rrstcorr’s “free 
choice health insurance” plan which scales 
down some benefits. It reduces the amount 
of nursing home care and visiting nurse 
services, and omits outpatient diagnostic 
services. 

RETAINS BASIC BENEFITS 

However, it retains the same hospital bene- 
fits as the administration’s original proposal. 
Ninety days of hospitalization with a 2½-day 
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deductible or 45 days of hospitalization with 
no deductible would be provided. 

The most politically palatable feature of 
the Ribicoff plan is that it gives the social 
security beneficiary at age 65 a choice. The 
beneficiary could elect to receive a $7 
monthly increase in cash benefits with no 
health insurance, or a $2 monthly increase 
with the health benefits. 

Persons over 65 who are not covered by 
social security would be given health insur- 
ance benefits financed out of general reve- 
nues. 

RIBICOFF’s proposal also provides for a na- 
tional private organization to administer 
the health care plan. This is interpreted to 
mean that Blue Cross probably would be 
selected to deal with the hospitals, 

WAGE BASE INCREASED 

Both the increased cash benefits and the 
hospital plan would not go into effect until 
next July, They would be financed by rais- 
ing the taxable wage base from the present 
$4,800 to $5,400. The tax rate for both em- 
ployees and employers would go up from 
the current 3.6 to 3.9 percent. By 1971, the 
tax rate would be 5 percent for both employ- 
ees and employers. 

Under the social security measure which 
has passed the House, beneficiaries would get 
5 percent monthly cash increases, beginning 
in October, but no health benefits, These 
increases would range from 80 cents to $6.40, 
They would be financed by raising the tax- 
able wage base to $5,400 and the tax rate to 
sh etal in January and 4.8 percent by 

That bill is now before the Senate Finance 
Committee, which concluded hearings yes- 
terday. When the committee meets in exec- 
utive session Monday to begin marking up 
the bill, attempts will be made to add the 
administration’s broad medicare proposal or 
the Ribicoff measure to it. 

These attempts are expected to fail in 
committee but the administration has 
enough votes to add the optional health plan 
when the issue comes to a showdown vote 
on the Senate floor. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I should like to have 
the Recor show that the Senator from 
Rhode Island has not as yet determined 
in his own mind whether he will support 
the alternative plan. However, it is 
worthy of serious consideration. I have 
always felt that the better way to do it 
would be by medicare under the social 
security system. That was the sugges- 
tion which was originally made by Pres- 
ident Kennedy. However, I understand 
that the administration is now looking 
rather favorably and kindly on the new 
proposal as a way of accomplishing 
something. In that spirit it ought to be 
given serious consideration. What ap- 
peals to me about it particularly is that 
the choice is left up to the recipient. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes. I commend 
the Senator from Rhode Island, and es- 
pecially join with him in his expression 
that there is certain value in the personal 
determination by the aged citizen as to 
the program to be used. 

Mr. President, before taking my seat 
I wish to indicate the presence in the 
Chamber of the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON]. I have been dis- 
cussing, in his absence, his leadership 
in the program of medical care for the 
aged, and of the conferences in which he 
has presumably been engaged. He has 
the hope for realization, if not of the 
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King-Anderson bill, which I support 
and of which I am a cosponsor, then of 
the modified plan, which would allow 
the recipient an option. 

I express to him, as I have in the past, 
my appreciation for his continued effort. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to express to the Senator from West 
Virginia my sincere appreciation for 
what he has had to say, and also for his 
action in being a cosponsor of the new 
proposal by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. RIBICOFF]. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico, and entertain the 
hope that this problem—a real one for 
millions of people—can be adjusted with 
justice and realism. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11380) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
what is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BUR- 
pick in the chair). The pending ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the Dirksen-Mans- 
field amendment to the foreign aid bill. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I believe the 
amendment is proposed as an appendage 
to the foreign aid bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Since the basic 
business before the Senate is the foreign 
aid program, and since there is now a 
proposal to make as a basic part of that 
program the rescinding or placing in cold 
storage of a decision of the Supreme 
Court, there may be some doubt around 
the country as to how those two ideas 
are related. It would be rather difficult 
for us to demonstrate that they are re- 
lated. We need to explain that the Sen- 
ate does not have a rule of germaneness 
and that it is possible to attach an unre- 
lated amendment to a bill and make it 
an integral part of the bill, so that those 
who oppose one phase of the bill are ham- 
strung if they believe in the main issue, 
and vice versa. 

Speaking of the obvious incongruity of 
attaching a reapportionment amendment 
to the foreign aid bill, I am reminded of 
another incongruous situation that oc- 
curred in the Chamber recently when we 
received from the House a bill relating 
to the importation of animals for zoos. 
The bill which passed the House was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, 
where an amendment having to do with 
quotas for the importation of beef was 
attached. The bill came to the Senate 
with its original title; but when the bill 
left the Senate, the original text and 
title were missing, and only the Senate 
amendment was left. 

That situation will not happen exactly 
in that way with the bill under consider- 
ation; but there is a certain amount of 
ridiculousness about it. 

I have tried to think what justifica- 
tion there could be for talking about “the 
rotten borough legislative system” in 
many of our States at the same time 
when we consider our aid to countries 
on other continents. I suppose some- 
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one might say, “So long as we are aiding 
Nigeria, we might as well aid Iowa.” 

But my point is that the attempt of 
those who support the amendment to 
interrupt the usual process of the Court 
and of the legislative branch may not be 
of much aid to the very area which those 
who make the attempt purport to help. 

As I view this matter, two issues are 
at stake in this debate—both of enor- 
mous consequence to the political scene 
in the United States: 

The first is whether we are going to 
allow unconstitutionally elected State 
legislatures to perpetuate themselves in 
Office, by being their own constitutional 
judges, and, in so doing, deprive their 
own constituents of the constitutional 
right of equal representation. 

The second issue is the question of 
making the States strong partners of the 
Federal Government in meeting the 
needs of the citizenry. 

Mr. President, I have been in this re- 
apportionment fight for quite some time. 
That is why today I am delighted to 
speak about it, in part based on my own 
experience and observation. 

Of course, I was influenced a great 
deal by my membership in the Oregon 
Legislature, where this issue was so long 
a burning one, and, I may say, a success- 
fully concluded one. At that time, my 
husband was a very deep student of the 
situation existing in the State legisla- 
tures; and he wrote many articles, which 
received national acclaim, and are still 
quoted as authorities on this subject. 
Since I worked a great deal with him on 
them, at this time I shall read a portion 
of an article he wrote for the New York 
Times magazine in October 1952, at the 
time when this issue was a fomenting 
one in our State. I now quote from his 
article: 

“States rights” is still a battle cry of free- 
dom to many Americans in public life. 


I hope I shall be pardoned if I inter- 
polate along the way, to point out—al- 
though I hardly need do so—that these 
truisms are just as effective in 1964 as 
they were in 1952, when this article was 
written. Almost every week we hear that 
battle cry in this Chamber. 

I continue to read from the article: 

These men and women deplore the rise of 
a vast centralized government, and they 
yearn for the era when basic political and 
economic decisions were made beneath the 
50 State capitol domes rather than at the 
White House or in marble conference rooms 
in Washington, D.C. To zealous sponsors of 
States rights, America never has been the 
same since Federal sovereignty emerged su- 
preme in such varied realms as taxation, nat- 
ural resources, labor relations and even hous- 
ing and aid to the needy. 


Of course, it was assumed that voting 
rights were naturally indicated in the 
Constitution, and that there was no ques- 
tion about them. -If this article had been 
written this year, I am sure the question 
of people’s civil rights and political rights 
would also have been covered in the arti- 
cle. I read further from it: 

Yet, when all is said and done, the march 
toward an increasingly powerful Federal Gov- 
ernment is never going to be deterred by 
speeches or political maneuvering. It can 
be halted only by the States themselves. 
They must demonstrate that they are capable 
of governing effectively, honestly, and with 
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reasonable haste in time of crisis. When their 
State government falls down on an essential 
chore, voters inevitably look to big govern- 
ment in Washington to step into the breach. 
Federal authority under the New Deal orig- 
inally crowded out States rights because the 
States, meaning principally their legislatures, 
failed utterly even to scratch the crucial 
problems of misery, unemployment, and farm 
surpluses stemming from the industrial de- 
pression of the 1930's. 

Will legislatures in 1964 be better equipped 
to grapple with a great emergency? Can 
they exercise the States rights which are so 
often a subject of legislative oratory? In 
each State the legislature is the supreme 
policymaking arm of government. But is this 
at and strong—or is it shriveled and 
W. 


I am reminded of an expression we 
often used after a bout with cancer and 
medical research: “Where would we who 
suffer from cancer have been if we had 
depended upon the individual States to 
conduct research that has brought about 
the reduction in the mortality of our 
people from such dread diseases as can- 
cer?” One cannot buy cancer research 
at the corner drugstore; the great arm 
of the Federal Government is necessary. 
Where would our States be if we de- 
pended on the great arm of the Federal 
Government for all the necessary devel- 
opments and progress, including the vari- 
ous social-political benefits? 

Instead of fighting the battle of State 
versus the Federal Government, we 
should realize that each year there is 
more to be gained by cooperating our 
activities. I fear that in all too many 
States the legislative arm is weak and 
unresponsive to the need for action. If 
ever there was an opportunity for the 
advocates of meaningful States rights, 
as opposed to slogans, to stand up and 
be counted, this is the time. A vote to 
sustain the reapportionment decision of 
the U.S. Supreme Court will be a vote to 
revitalize State and local government. 

A vote to support the amendment of 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
is a vote to centralize more power in the 
Federal Government. s 

Another article—carrying the same 
theme fits in well today, as it did in 1959. 
It was written by the eminent journalist, 
Mr. Richard Strout, and appeared in 
Harper’s Magazine. But these are mos- 
quito bites compared to the real problem 
in the United States great super cities of 
forming not metropolises, megalopolises, 
already one vast urban region stretching 
600 miles from New Hampshire to Wash- 
ington, D.C. holds one-fifth of the coun- 
try’s population. 

Similar conglomerations will run from 
Los Angeles to San Diego, and from 
Cleveland to Pittsburgh. They will in- 
clude most of the cities along the St. 
Lawrence Freeway Detroit, Toledo, Chi- 
cago, and Milwaukee. How can rural 
lawmakers, men who never rode a sub- 
way, deal with the super cities’ staggering 
transportation, industrial, housing, and 
eo such problems? In fact, they do 
not. 

It is appropriate at this point to relate 
an anecdote that I cherish in some ways. 
My State is quite a rural State. We have 
one large city—Portland. I presume that 
local pride would require one to say that 
Portland has a population of 400,000. 
There is then a very sudden drop down 
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to cities with populations of 50,000, 20,- 
000, and finally 4,000 and 5,000. The 
rural atmosphere of the State is unques- 
tioned. 

My anecdote deals with a school super- 
intendent from a small county in my 
State. He came here to serve on the 
President’s Committee on Education, 
which committee is called the White 
House Conference. The school super- 
intendent stated to me, “You know, I was 
born in Oregon. My 12-year-old son was 
born in Oregon. Neither of us was ever 
out of the State until we came to Wash- 
ington. I decided to bring my little boy 
with me.” 

I asked him, Where is he? What does 
he do all day while you are at meetings 
and conferences?” 

He said, “He stays in the hotel and 
rides up and down on the elevator. There 
is not one elevator in our whole county. 
My son had never seen an elevator be- 
23 and he is absolutely fascinated with 

It is hard to believe in this day of ad- 
vancement in communications, trans- 
portation, and other flelds that there are 
people who find such fascination in rid- 
ing an elevator. People—not the school 
superintendent, fortunately—who are 
patrons of his school have no conception 
4 urban problems of mass transporta- 

on. 

During our recent debate on these 
problems affecting the large cities, I re- 
ceived a good many telegrams and letters 
from constituents in my State, urging me 
to oppose such legislation. They stated 
that the matter did not affect Oregon, 
that not one cent of the money would be 
spent there. They showed a complete 
lack of understanding of the problems 
that face millions of people in our 
country. 

Returning to the Richard Strout arti- 
cle, commenting on this subject he 
stated: 

In 1958, President Eisenhower was deter- 
mined to scale down centralized Government 
by returning more functions to the State. 
So he set up a Commission on Intergovern- 
ment Relations headed by one of his special 
assistants, Meyer Kestnbaum, a much re- 

business magnate. The Kestnbaum 
report proclaimed facts which college pro- 
fessors had vainly tried to tell the Nation 
for years. Cities are bringing problems to 
Washington because State legislatures won't 
handle them. 


In a majority of the States, said the 
report, city dwellers outnumber the citi- 
zens of rural areas. Yet in most States 
the rural voters are overwhelmingly in 
control of one legislative house, and 
overweighted, if not dominant, in the 
other. If the States do not give the cities 
their rightful allocation of seats in the 
legislature, the tendency will be toward 
direct Federal municipal dealing. 

I have been identified with this prob- 
lem. Fortunately I have been in the mid- 
dle of it in Oregon. It was an excit- 
ing procedure in our political history. 

Our experience in finally bringing 
about reapportionment, after many 
years of quoting our own constitutional 
requirement, was made the subject of 
an article—really it was more than an 
article; it was a thesis—written by Gor- 
don Baker, of the University of Cali- 
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fornia. It was entitled, “Reapportion- 
ment by Initiative in Oregon.” 
I read from the article: 


One of the most persistent and knotty 
problems of State government is the periodic 
apportionment of legislative seats to keep 
pace with population shifts. Few States, if 
any, have solved the problem in so apparent- 
ly satisfactory a way as has Oregon. The 
fact that the solution was arrived at by 
means of the Oregon system of direct 
democracy makes this accomplishment a 
matter of special interest to students of 
government, 

The implement which appears satisfactory 
to most Oregonians did not materialize un- 
til 1952 and did not take effect until 1954. 
Indeed, for nearly half a century the ques- 
tion of reapportionment had been the sub- 
ject of frequent legislative struggle, politi- 
cal discord, and public debate. As the State's 
population pattern shifted over the years, 
Oregon changed from a rural society to a 
largely urban one. Yet, successive legis- 
latures, reflecting an apportionment dating 
primarily to the first decade of this century 
failed to carry out the State constitution’s 
provisions for decennial reallocation of legis- 
lative seats according to population changes. 

These many years of inaction worked to the 
particular disadvantage of Multnomah 
County, which contains most of the Port- 
land metropolitan region. From 1910 onward 
this single county contained approximately 
one-third of Oregon’s total population, yet 
it elected less than one-fourth of each house 
of the State legislature. However, popula- 
tion shifts throughout the State eventually 
resulted in other counties being substantially 
underrepresented as well. The earlier ap- 
portionments contained some dis- 
parities even for their time, and by 1950 the 
number of inequities in district strength had 
multiplied. Some of the areas absorbing 
Portland’s suburban growth had shown 
dramatic population increases, while to the 
south, counties such as Lane and Klamath 
were proportionately underrepresented even 
more than the metropolis, 

Geographically, the area which benefited 
most from the status quo was the sparsely 
populated eastern two-thirds of the State, 
separated by the Cascade Mountain Range 
from Oregon’s main urban centers to the 
west. While portions of eastern Oregon had 
kept pace with (or even exceeded) the State’s 


population growth, most of these 18 coun- ` 


ties had lagged far behind, By the 1950 cen- 
sus the region as a whole contained only 16 
percent of the State’s population, yet elected 
close to 27 percent of each house of the leg- 
islature. With slightly more than half the 
number of inhabitants as Multnomah 
County, eastern Oregon could handily out- 
vote that metropolitan center in legislative 
matters. 


At that point I began to feel almost 
emotional about the whole business of 
reapportionment. As a citizen, a mem- 
ber of the League of Women Voters, and 
one who had read journals of the Council 
of State Governments for many years, I 
had been philosophically concerned with 
the problem. But, as we all know, when 
a thing strikes home to us or to some- 
one close to us, our attitude takes on a 
personal approach and our fervor be- 
comes unbounded. 

I went to the State legislature as a re- 
sult of a rather sudden decision. How- 
ever, it was a decision for which I have 
always been thankful. I had a zeal to 
correct certain social problems in my 
State; namely, problems in the field of 
education, civil rights, and benefits for 
teachers. I had been one. 

I finally saw that we were sending the 
same people back to the legislature every 
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year, and they were perpetuating a bad 
system. I felt that perhaps we could 
change it. 

When I went to the legislature, I made 
a very good friend who was the country 
editor of a small county newspaper in the 
sparsely populated part of our State to 
which I have just referred in Mr. Baker’s 
article. That editor was considered the 
sage of the area. He published pithy 
statements in his newspaper. But need- 
less to say, he was violently opposed to 
changing the status quo. 

My husband often said, “Politicians 
hesitate to change the system by which 
they themselves survive.” 

That editor was an example of that 
statement. 

As I said, we became very good friends. 
He sat next to me. By actual count, his 
county had a population of 2,129. The 
county I represented had a population of 
500,000. Yet the vote of the editor had 
exactly the same value as mine. Other 
than our good personal relationships, we 
were at opposite poles on every issues 
that came before that legislature. 

In his county the people had no con- 
ception of the problems of juvenile delin- 
quency that we in Portland faced. They 
had no minority groups to be concerned 
about. They did not have a shifting 
population. The population of slightly 
over 2,000, including every baby, con- 
sisted of fourth and fifth generation 
citizens who had come to Oregon as pio- 
neers and homesteaders. They had set- 
tled on ranches, and had contributed a 
great deal to the wealth of our State. 
We recognized that they did, but they 
were also people who could not see what 
was happening in the shifting sands of 
population. 

It was useless for me to argue with my 
friend that by changing the reapportion- 
ment of our State we would not impose 
a big city on small counties. Portland 
was, and still is, the port of our State. 


“Through its beautiful, fresh water port, 


to the sea at Astoria, all the wealth 
produced in that vast, wonderful and 
beautiful wheat land and cattle land is 
shipped. 

I am glad to say that I can bring the 
story to the Senate, because reappor- 
tionment prevailed. Our State has con- 
tinued to grow and prosper. Eastern 
Oregon and the county represented by 
my friend have not suffered one iota. 
The people of that area have had no big 
city politics or bossism pushed down 
their throats. The grains of golden 
wheat continue to be shipped through 
our port, and we are all living happily 
together. 

I have told the story of reapportion- 
ment in my State and how it finally came 
about. I hope that the anecdote has 
shown Senators that we cannot expect 
legislatures to reapportion themselves. 
It is not within the realm of possibility, 
human nature being what it is: My 
country newspaper editor would never 
vote to eliminate his own seat in the leg- 
islature. The people who were there 
were not going to change the system by 
which they maintained a “rotten bor- 
ough” legislature during all the years 
since Oregon became a State. Such or- 
ganizations as the League of Women 
Voters, the Young Republicans, and the 
Young Democrats, working together in 
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such harmony as we have not seen since, 
were able to bring about this amazing 
change in our political climate. 

I continue to read from Mr. Baker’s 
article entitled “Reapportionment by 
Initiative in Oregon”: 


Ferment over the question of legislative 
representation became increasingly intense 
in 1949 and 1950. Richard Neuberger, who 
was then a State senator from Portland (later 
elected to the U.S. Senate), authored pro- 
posed legislation as well as several articles 
in national journals about urban underrep- 
resentation in Oregon. Neuberger's bill to 
carry out reapportionment according to the 
provisions of the constitution failed after a 
lengthy and bitter legislative battle. 

With the legislature apparently unable to 
agree on a reshuffling of its own seats, two 
diverse groups then resorted to the initiative 
process in 1950. The first of these, mainly 
representing urban and labor interests, 
would have enforced decennial reapportion- 
ment of both houses largely on a population 
basis, 

This movement’s petitions failed by some 
2,000 signatures to gain a place on the bal- 
lot. A competing organization, styled the 
“Nonpartisan Committee for Balanced Ap- 
portionment” was more successful and quali- 
fied its proposal for the 1950 election. 


This is the one I just referred to. 

The interesting thing about this battle 
was that there was spirited opposition 
from a group that now are our great 
allies. I refer to the AFL-CIO, the 
Oregon State Grange, and the Farmers 
Union. It is a tribute to those groups 
that they have come full circle, and not 
only support us, but realize that what 
happened in Oregon was most successful. 
They are now pleading with me and 
hoping that I will continue my belief in 
equal representation in the U.S. Senate. 

I continue to read: 

After this double failure, a joint commit- 
tee of Young Democrats and Young Repub- 
licans met in 1950 to see if the members 
could draft a new initiative petition. A 
number of conferences produced agreement 
on an effort to enforce the existing consti- 
tutional provisions. In order to form a non- 
partisan rather than a bipartisan campaign, 
the original conferees approached the League 
of Women Voters. At its previous annual 
convention the league had adopted a resolu- 
tion urging reapportionment according to the 
intent of the State constitution, together 
with a workable method of enforcement. 

Early in 1952, representatives of the three 
groups met to form the Nonpartisan Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Reapportionment, 
The committee decided to approach person- 
‘ally a number of influential persons in stra- 
tegic places throughout the State as an 
advisory committee. The Young Democrats 
and Young Republicans were to raise what- 
ever campaign funds would be needed, while 
the League of Women Voters assumed re- 
sponsibility for circulating initiative peti- 
tions for the 26,282 signatures required, 

The initiative itself was a carefully drafted 
document drawn up primarily by a Portland 
attorney, John C. Beatty, Jr. (a Young Dem- 
ocrat), assisted by Miss Shirley Field (a 
Young Republican, member of the League 
of Women Voters, and later a State legisla- 
tor), and Philip Levin (attorney and Young 
Democrat). The proposed amendment to 
the constitution retained the spirit of the 
original provisions written in 1857, which 
called for a reapportionment of legislative 
seats after each Federal census among the 
counties “according to the white population 
in each.” The initiative proposed three 
changes: (1) deletion of the archaic refer- 
ence to “white” population; (2) enforcement 


provisions to overcome the problem of legis- ` 


lative inaction or malapportionment; (3) a 
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temporary reapportionment of both houses 
of the legislature to continue in effect until 
the next Federal census in 1960. 

The heart of the initiative amendment is 
the method designed to enforce decennial 
redistricting. As is the case in many other 
States, the major problem in Oregon had 
been failure of the legislature to act. Under 
the new procedure the legislature retains 
the duty of reapportionment initially, but 
if it fails to act by July 1 of the year of the 
legislative session next following the Fed- 
eral census, the task is to be performed by 
the secretary of state and filed with the 
Governor as law by August 1 of the same 
year. Presumably, any legislature would be 
sufficiently jealous of its prerogatives to try 
earnestly to avoid allowing an executive offi- 
cial to act in its place; and, an executive 
would scarcely risk mandamus proceedings 
through a refusal to comply. 

A second potential problem was assurance 
that future reapportionment statutes com- 
ply with the provisions of the constitution. 
Without proper safeguards a legislature 
might pass only a token measure or one 
otherwise not meeting constitutional re- 
quirements. To circumvent such possibili- 
ties, the initiative amendment vests original 
jurisdiction in the State supreme court, on 
the petition of any qualified voter, to review 
reapportionment measures drafted by either 
the legislature or the secretary of state. In 
the event that the court should determine 
such a legislative measure null and void, it 
would direct the Secretary of State to draft 
a reapportionment in compliance with con- 
stitutional provisions. Finally, if any meas- 
ure authored by the secretary of state is 
found to be inadequate, the supreme court 
“shall return it forthwith to the secretary of 
state accompanied by a written opinion 
specifying with particularity wherein the 
draft fails to comply with the requirements.” 
The executive official is to “correct the draft 
in these particulars and in no others,” and 
file the corrected reapportionment with the 
Governor. 


It can be seen that in our State we 
have carefully worked out a plan for 
reapportionment. Great faith was re- 
posed in the Supreme Court or the ju- 
diciary for the fair handling of any ques- 
tions that might arise. 

I continue to read: 

This constitutes one of the most explicit 
and detailed “automatic” redistricting plans 
to be found; and, the judiciary is brought 
into the picture to an extent seldom paral- 
leled. 


That is why the present situation seems 
like such an anomaly to me, 
I continue to read: 


While the court is not authorized to do 
the actual drafting of reapportionment stat- 
utes, it is directed to supervise the process 
closely in accordance with constitutional re- 
quirements. In fact, the spirit of the con- 
stitutional amendments treats decennial re- 
apportionment as more of a ministerial or 
technical function than a political one, Ac- 
tually, it should be emphasized that the de- 
gree of discretion permitted the apportion- 
ing agent (whether legislature or secretary 
of state) in Oregon is narrowed by several 
considerations. The most important of these 
is the fact that counties which receive more 
than one representative or senator have not 
been divided internally into single-member 
districts—they are either allocated a number 
of at-large seats; or, in the case of Mult- 
nomah County since 1956, five subdistricts, 
each electing three or four representatives- 
at-large, have been created. Another limit- 
ing factor is the retention of the original con- 
stitution’s method of apportioning both 
houses by major fractions“ -I. e., a county or 
district with more than half a ratio would 
ordinarily be entitled to a seat; those with 
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less than a half ratio would be attached to 
adjoining counties. 

Since the enforcement provisions just out- 
lined are not to take effect until after the 
1960 Federal census, the initiative amend- 
ment specified a temporary reapportionment 
to begin in the 1954 elections. This arrange- 
ment substantially equalized districts in both 
houses. The size of the legislature remained 
the same as the existing constitutional 
maximum—30 senators and 60 representa- 
tives, Eastern Oregon lost an aggregate of 
two senate and three house seats. In the 
west, Multnomah County (Portland area) 
gained two representatives, and in addition 
gained full title to one seat in each house 
formerly shared with adjoining counties. 
Other shifts in western Oregon took account 
of population changes since the prior ap- 
portionment. 

With the League of Women Voters supply- 
ing the missionary zeal needed to collect sig- 
natures throughout the State, the proposed 
initiative qualified for a place on the 1952 
ballot. In spite of a limited budget the 
Nonpartisan Committee for Constitutional 
Reapportionment had several advantages 
working in its favor. For one thing, the 
very makeup of the sponsoring group indi- 
cated that it was in fact nonpartisan. News- 
paper support was forthcoming from both 
of Portland’s dailies, the Oregonian and the 
Oregon Journal, and in the State capital at 
Salem from the influential Oregon Statesman, 

Press support even included two of eastern 
Oregon’s most important dailies, the Bend 
Bulletin and the Pendleton East Oregonian. 
Organized labor backed the initiative, but 
was not so intimately associated with the 
campaign as to arouse the suspicion or op- 
position of the business community. 

Finally, the movement for reapportion- 
ment received a form of backing that would 
be impossible in yirtually all other States. 
Oregon's most influential farm organization, 
the Oregon State Grange, lent its support to 
the measure. The grange’s executive com- 
mittee, in favoring reapportionment, called 
for accompanying legislation to direct multi- 
member constituencies in order to give rural 
areas of these counties adequate representa- 
tion. Support from the traditionally liberal 
grange can be explained by several factors. 
Under the proposed initiative, several coun- 
ties with substantial agricultural areas 
would gain representation. The grange’s 
proposal for subdistricting the more popu- 
lous counties to avoid urban monopoly of 
entire at-large delegations is understandable. 

Proponents of the reapportionment initia- 
tive waged a vigorous and well-organized 
campaign. In speeches and pamphlets they 
represented the principle of reapportionment 
by “major fractions” of population as a 
compromise between an area-based plan and 
an “equal proportions“ population method. 
To calm the fears of voters outside the Port- 
land area, initiative sponsors pointed out 
that many counties would increase their 
representation, and that several would gain 
proportionately more than Multnomah. 

On November 4, 1952, the electorate en- 
dorsed the reapportionment initiative by a 
substantial majority of 357,550 to 194,292. 
The statewide effectiveness of the campaign 
for the amendment is indicated by the fact 
that it carried 20 of Oregon’s 36 counties. 
Heavy support came not only from urban 
areas but from several farming counties as 
well. The opposition centered in eastern 
Oregon, though three of these counties fa- 
vored the initiative. Only one county in 
western Oregon failed to cast a majority for 
the measure. 


I have always been proud of Oregon 
for the way it has handled this matter, 
because, from a purely selfish viewpoint, 
I did not think that the eastern Oregon 
counties would have voted for it. I do 
not know quite how to explain it; 


whether it attests to the wonderful edu- 
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cational system, to the lack of a provin- 
cial attitude that we thought prevailed, 
to the good sense and good judgment of 
our people, or to an effective campaign. 
However something contrived to bring 
about this remarkable victory. 

Reading further: 

In spite of this decisive victory, the leaders 
of the amendment campaign soon had their 
handiwork to defend. Some legislators were 
less enthusiastic about the new districts 
than the electorate had been. In 1953, David 
Baum, Republican representative from La 
Grande in eastern Oregon, initiated a pro- 
ceeding in circuit court for a declaratory 
judgment against the validity of the new 
measure. Baum asserted that his rights 
would be affected under reapportionment by 
the enlarging of his constituency to include 
an additional county. Officers of the Non- 
Partisan Committee for Constitutional Re- 
apportionment, concerned lest the case re- 
ceive routine and possibly inadequate defense 
by the State’s attorney general’s office, suc- 
cessfully entered the litigation as inter- 
venors. On October 9, 1953, the circuit court 
upheld the new sections of the constitution. 

After lying dormant for several months, 
the case was suddenly revived about a month 
before the filing deadline for the 1954 pri- 
mary elections. Opponents of reapportion- 
ment filed a lengthy brief appealing the cir- 
cuit court’s decision of the previous autumn. 
On this occasion Representative Baum elab- 
orated on the same line of argument that 
had failed earlier. His primary contention 
was that the new amendment violated the 
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principle of separation of powers by allocat- 
ing legislative functions to the secretary of 
state and the supreme court; furthermore, 
that the separation of powers is unamend- 
able, because otherwise “our freedoms may 
be short lived.” In addition, it was argued 
that the initiative amendment covered more 
than one subject and did not clearly indicate 
to the electorate the nature of the change 
pro . Finally, the appellant struggled 
for a Federal ground by insisting that the 
principle of separation of powers is protected 
by the U.S. Constitution’s guarantee of a 
republican form of government and the 14th 
amendment’s due process and equal protec- 
tion clause. 

Contesting the appeal was the State’s 
attorney general's office, plus several at- 
torneys from the Non-Partisan Committee 
for Constitutional Reapportionment who, 
though on short notice, filed an elaborate 
brief as Intervenors. On March 2, 1954, the 
Oregon Supreme Court unanimously upheld 
the lower court and thus the amendment. 

+ — . * > 


With the final obstacle of litigation re- 
moved, the new apportionment went into 
effect with the 1954 elections. While a sub- 
stantial number of districts remained un- 
affected, there were several important shifts. 
The status of Multnomah County improved 
slightly in the senate and substantially in 
the lower house. Sectionally speaking, most 
of the losses in political power occurred in 
the northern portion of eastern Oregon. The 
comparative legislative strength of both the 
metropolis and eastern Oregon before and 
after the 1954 reapportionment is indicated 
by the following table: 


TABLE I 
Percent of representation 
1950 popu- | Percent of 
lation | State popu- House Senate 
lation — 
Before After Before After 

„ ee 1 — 
Multnomah County 471, 357 31.0 23.0 26.7 22.8 23.3 
Eastern Oregon. 7, 16.3 26.7 21.7 26.7 20.0 


* » * * * 


Moreover, as important as the allocation 
of a few added seats to the most populous 
county was the substantial equalization of 
districts throughout the State. Under the 
old apportionment, house districts varied 
in population per representative from a low 
of 6,952 to a high of 41,925. These extremes 
were narrowed to 12,740 and 31,570 respec- 
tively. In the senate, districts formerly 
varied from 8,401 to 85,138; the new appor- 
tionment adjusted the disparity to 26,317 as 
the smallest and 67,362 as the largest popu- 
lation groupings. However, these figures il- 
lustrate the extremes only. Most of the new 
districts fall within a much closer range. 
And, since the “major fractions’ method 
makes a concession from a pure population 
basis, some disparities are inevitable. 

One further yardstick of a State legisla- 
ture’s representative character is found by 
calculating the smallest percentage of the 
State’s population which could theoretically 
elect a majority of each house. This can be 
done by totaling districts beginning with the 
least populous until a bare legislative major- 
ity is reached. This procedure does not as- 
sume that the smallest districts necessarily 
act in unison to produce legislative major- 
ities. It is merely a theoretical construct 
which indicates how broadly or narrowly 
based potential majorities can be. 

The addition of legislative strength to the 
larger counties accentuated one situation 
that had long been criticized in Oregon, 
namely, the election of multimember dele- 
gations at large. Multnomah County voters 
now had substantial representative equality, 
but they also had an even longer ballot than 
before, with 16 representatives and 7 senators 


to elect at-large. Each primary and general 
election would ordinarily find at least twice 
that number of candidates. This condition 
placed an unusual condition on name-famil- 
iarity or on the party label. 


This was true. In a certain city in 
Oregon there is a street named after a 
pioneer family. It is a main streetcar 
artery that goes through the heart of a 
big fringe area that is residential, on the 
fringe of the business area. I dare not 
mention the name of the street; but it so 
happened that there was a family, not 
related to the pioneer family after whom 
the street was named, but who had the 
same name. There was no political ex- 
perience or background in this family, 
but the family enjoyed remarkable po- 
litical success in Multnomah County for 
years because, somehow, there was famil- 
iarity with that name. 

However, in the very year that a sepa- 
ration of this populous county into sub- 
divisions went into effect, that family 
disappeared from representation in the 
legislature, because people had a chance 
to examine the voting record. It is not 
that there was anything at all repre- 
hensible about their service in the legis- 
lature; but the incident showed how 
much it had been tied to familiarity with 
the name. 

Reading further: 

It also made a rational choice difficult, 
especially in the primaries; since a voter en- 
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titled to ballot for as many as 16 names could 
help defeat his favorite candidates if he used 
all of his available choices. This frequently 
resulted in “bullet voting” by factions which 
favored one group of candidates only and 
would vote no further. In the larger coun- 
ties the minority party found it difficult to 
win seats proportionate to its strength, fac- 
ing a majority party slate in the general elec- 
tions. However, there seemed to be little if 
any sentiment for creating urban single- 
member districts, with the consequent poten- 
tial for gerrymandering. 


I know that before we could get sepa- 
rate districts as one phase of political re- 
form, we were trying to educate voters 
that by voting for all 16 names that were 
allowed then, they were actually defeat- 
ing some candidate whom they wished 
very much to have succeed. But it was 
difficult to instruct the voter that a single 
shot was the same as giving that man or 
woman 16 votes. But in view of the cases 
in which it was necessary to bring about 
some changes, this activity finally proved 
to be successful. 

Reading further: 


At the 1953 session of the Oregon Legisla- 
ture, an interim committee recommended 
legislation to meet the problem. It proposed 
that the larger counties be divided into sub- 
districts, each electing from two to four rep- 
resentatives, and each as equal in propor- 
tionate population as possible. Specifically, 
the legislature was asked to divide Multno- 
mah County into four large four-member 
districts, and two downstate counties into 
subdistricts largely corresponding to urban- 
rural lines. In addition, the committee rec- 
ommended that candidates file by position 
number and reside in the district in which 
they file. 

The legislature declined to enact the above 
proposals, partly due to doubts as to the con- 
stitutionality of subdistricting. However, it 
did submit to the electorate a constitutional 
amendment giving the legislature power to 
divide counties into subdistricts of contig- 
uous territory and proportionately equal 
population (for both houses), This amend- 
3 was ratified in the general election of 

The following year the legislature passed 
a statute dividing Multnomah County into 
five large subdistricts for representatives, 
effective with the 1956 elections. Voting for 
senators-at-large was retained, 


Similar legislation in some of the other 
large counties failed. 

One of the groups that opposed such 
legislation was the members of the Re- 
publican Party. I was a member of a 
committee hearing this proposal, and I 
remember meeting Republicans from 
Portland who came to testify against it. 
The irony of it was that as soon as Port- 
land was divided, Republicans were 
elected to the legislature. They even 
gained strength in what we thought were 
predominantly Democratic areas. But 
the reapportionment contributed to what 
I call good government, in that the Re- 
publican candidate was able to meet his 
Democratic opponent in small parish 
halls or small gatherings, where the elec- 
torate at least had a chance to see their 
two candidates and make their own de- 
cision. In this case they chose a Repub- 
lican. I think that is good government, 
even if my State lost some membership 
in the legislature. I presume I may say 
that with a grandiose gesture because, of 
course, there were other areas in which 
Democrats prevailed. 
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Reading further: 

Oregon's reapportionment of 1954 has so 
far survived several attempts to change the 
constitution again to provide for a more 
rural-oriented legislature. The legislative 
sessions of both 1955 and 1957 saw deter- 
mined but unsuccessful efforts of some law- 
makers to gain approval for a one-senator- 
per-county plan. 


I used to listen to some of them. I had 
the feeling that their hearts were not 
really in it, because they themselves did 
not suffer. They were there; but, of 
course, it always makes good reading at 
home if one can show that he is attempt- 
ing to upset the status quo. Reading 
further: 

After one legislative rebuff, proponents of 
such a change resorted to the initiative 
process in 1955 and 1956. Sponsored pri- 
marily by agricultural interests in eastern 
Oregon, this proposal would have limited 
urban legislative power far more severely 
than the “balanced apportionment” initia- 
tive defeated in 1950. Leaders of the move- 
ment labeled their new project the “Federal 
plan,” possibly having been impressed by 
the semantic advantages the term had en- 
joyed in some other States. 


California, Arizona, Nevada, and New 
Mexico feel that there is some virtue in 
this arrangement. However, this failed 
to collect signatures for the ballot; and 
every time an attempt is brought up now 
to change the constitutional reapportion- 
ment, it grows weaker and weaker. I 
continue to read: 

Reapportionment by initiative in Oregon 
provides a fruitful case study of how effec- 
tive this direct democratic device can be in 
circumventing legislative inaction on a 
fundamental problem of free government. 
It offers a refreshing contrast to the ill-fated 
initiative campaign in California a few years 
earlier to reconstitute that State’s rural- 
dominated Senate. There the electorate, even 
in urban areas, rejected the measure to in- 
crease urban representation. After analyz- 
ing that emotion-laden contest, Prof. Thomas 
Barclay pessimistically concluded: “The 
campaign for the adoption of the amend- 
ment gave meager support for the dogma that 
man is a rational being.” Yet, both the cam- 
paign and the electorate’s voting behavior in 
Oregon displayed a high degree of rationality. 

What accounts for the success of the re- 
apportionment campaign in Oregon? The 
most important consideration was the 
unusually broad basis of support for the 
initiative amendment, which was able to 
claim effective backing from individuals and 
groups representing a wide diversity of in- 
terests. One reason for this remarkable feat 
seems to be the strength of constitutionalism 
as a principle. The argument that the provi- 
sions of the State constitution should not be 
ignored had an appeal—and properly so— 
even to many conservatives. 


It is usually the conservatives who 
wave the banner of the Constitution. 

Reading further: 

It was an undoubted advantage that the 
proponents of reapportionment were at- 
tempting to enforce the existing constitution 
rather than to introduce a new basis of rep- 
resentation. 


We were trying to go forward, in the 
way our forefathers had decided upon: 

Reading further: 

The avoidance of a partisan clash was also 
crucial. In so many States political party 
strength divides sharply along urban-rural 
lines, making a bipartisan or nonpartisan 
reapportionment movement difficult if not 
impossible. This type of urban-rural split 
is not characteristic of Oregon. As a re- 
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sult, support for the reapportionment amend- 
ment came from leaders in both parties. 
Moreover, the campaign coincided with a 
propitious period when a number of younger 
Democrats and Republicans were beginning 
to assume positions of leadership in both 
party and State office. These able and ener- 
getic individuals welcomed the opportunity 
to join forces in what they regarded as the 
cause of responsible State government. 
Their rally and cosponsor, the League of 
Women Voters, played a central role through- 
out. The league’s grassroots network of dedi- 
cated workers contributed time and energy 
in circulating petitions for signatures and 
in educating various lay groups about the 
issues involved. Moreover, the league’s 
status as a public-spirited, nonpartisan or- 
ganization gave the initiative campaign a 
prestige which cannot be underestimated. 
Last, but far from least, the support of Ore- 
gon’s most influential newspapers was in- 
strumental to the success of reapportion- 
ment. 

Enumerating these various components of 
victory is far easier than answering the 
more basic question posed: What accounts 
for this broad degree of consensus in Oregon 
in favor of the ideal of “one man, one vote” 
as compared with its frequent absence else- 
where? To explore this problem would re- 
quire the kind of analysis that is beyond the 
scope of this present article. When more is 
known about this facet of State politics we 
Shall be able to assess more adequately the 
possible effectiveness of the initiative process 
in resolving the persistent problem of mak- 
ing and keeping legislatures representative. 
In any case, Oregon’s experience offers an 
example worthy of study and possibly of 
emulation, 


Mr, DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ep- 
monpson in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Oregon yield to the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. First, let me say 
that the Senator from Oregon is giving 
very eloquent testimony, because, as she 
has said, she was a member of the Ore- 
gon Legislature at the same time when 
her husband was also a member of that 
legislature. Both of them served with 
great distinction. 

Does the Senator from Oregon be- 
lieve that that achievement would have 
been possible without the initiative? 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Never. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, if 
the legislature itself had been the one 
to act, it would not have reformed itself, 
would it? 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. No. That has 
been tried many times. It was not pos- 
sible. That was where our great ref- 
erendum and initiative system proved to 
be invaluable. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It was started more 
than half a century ago by William S. 
U’Ren. 

Of course the initiative has never 
come into use east of the Mississippi 
River, with the possible exception of 
Wisconsin. In the main, it has spread 
through the West, but has not spread 
over the remainder of the country. In- 
deed, it has fallen into a good deal of 
desuetude in the States where it is legal, 
and therefore it is not a remedy which 
can be used in a great many States. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. The Senator 
from Illinois is quite correct. 
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Of course, when one works for a cause, 
he becomes a part of it. Everyone who 
carried a petition or signed a petition 
or participated in the fight in other 
ways, involved himself in it; and that 
resulted in more good government in our 
States than was obtained from many 
28 activities in connection with poli- 

es. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield, so that I 
may call up a conference report? 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Iam glad to yield. 


E. A. ROLFE, JR.—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 2215) for the re- 
lief of E. A. Rolfe, Jr. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report, as 
follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
2215) for the relief of E. A. Rolfe Jr., having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment and agree to the same. 

OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 

JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 

ROMAN L. HRUSKA, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 

ROBERT T. ASHMORE, 

JOHN DOWDY, 

ROLAND V. LIBONATI, 

GARNER E. SHRIVER, 

CARLETON J. KING, 

Managers on the Partof the House, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask for the adoption of the report. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield for a 


question? 
Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Iowa. 


Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

During the consideration of the bill by 
the Senate, a few weeks ago, I offered 
an amendment. In brief, the bill waives 
the statute of limitations for certain 
years, so that the claimant can obtain 
a refund of taxes allegedly overpaid for 
those years. 

The general policy of legislation of this 
type is that if the statute of limitations 
is waived in favor of the taxpayer, so 
that he can obtain a refund, the statute 
of limitations should also be waived in 
favor of the Government, so that the 
Government can obtain an overpayment 
for those years, if, indeed, there was one. 

My amendment would have waived the 
statute in favor of both the taxpayer and 
the Government. 

I understand that the House refused 
to concur in the amendment, that con- 
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ferees were duly appointed, and that they 
reached the conclusion that the amend- 
ment should not be agreed to, because, 
in their opinion, it would delay disposi- 
tion of the refund. 

The distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas was gracious enough to inform 
me of the conferees’ opinion. As a result, 
I consulted the office of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and I received a letter, 
dated August 14, signed by Lawrence M. 
Stone, tax legislative counsel. I read 
from the letter: 


In view of the foregoing, it is our opinion 
that your amendment would not delay any 
determination with respect to any refund 
that might be owing to the taxpayer if the 
above-mentioned bill is passed. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire letter be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Re: H.R. 2215 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., August 14, 1964. 
Hon. Jack MILLER, ` 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR MILLER: It is our under- 
standing that the amendment filed by you to 
the above bill would provide that the waiver 
of the statute of limitations would run to the 
Government's assessment of a net deficiency 
as well as to the taxpayer’s collection of a 
refund. 

Without an opportunity for consultation 
with the field personnel of the Internal Rev- 
enue Service, it cannot be determined at this 
time whether or not there is a likelihood of 
a net deficiency rather than a net refund in 
this case for the years covered by the bill. 

We would point out, however, that the bill 
merely provides for a waiver of the statute 
of limitations and the determination of any 
refund or deficiency for any of the years in- 
volved would have to be made by an audit. 
Under the Internal Revenue Code, the In- 
ternal Revenue Service may offset additional 
deficiencies which it claims for a taxable year 
against any refund claim for that year. This 
is true even though the statute of limitations 
may have run against the Government's 
right to assess a net deficiency against the 
taxpayer for that year. Thus a full audit 
would be required with or without your 
amendment. Of course, in any event, if after 
audit the taxpayer and the Government are 
not agreed as to the appropriate settlement 
amount, the matter would then have to be 
litigated. 

In view of the foregoing, it is our opinion 
that your amendment would not delay any 
determination with respect to any refund 
that might be owing to the taxpayer if the 
above-mentioned bill is passed. 

These comments relate only to the effects 
of your amendment. The position of the 
Treasury Department in opposition to this 
bill remains unchanged. We should also like 
to point out that this bill, unlike the normal 
relief bill, would allow the taxpayer to re- 
cover interest on any refund found to be 
owing to him. The Department 
would also oppose the bill on this additional 


ground. 
Very truly yours, 
LAWRENCE M. STONE, 
Taz Legislative Counsel. 


Mr. MILLER. I also wish to point out 
that, granted the sincerity of the con- 
ferees in reaching the opinion that my 
amendment would delay the disposition 
of this case, the opinion of the conferees 
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is obviously in error, because the policy 
of the Treasury Department is clearly 
set forth in the letter, which indicates 
very definitely that my amendment 
would not delay the disposition of the 
case. 

I do not propose to interpose objec- 
tion to the conference report. All I wish 
to do is point out that the general policy 
in cases of this sort is to waive the stat- 
ute of limitations for both sides. That 
is the only fair thing to do. I regret that 
apparently the conferees arrived at a 
decision which was completely erroneous, 
in light of the Treasury Department’s 
policy, which I believe the conferees 
could have ascertained as readily as I 
have. 

I thank the Senator from Arkansas for 
his courtesy in yielding to me. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I have been glad to 
yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. President, in order to make the 
record complete, I believe I should have 
printed at this point in the Rrecorp— 
and I so request—the letter from Mr. 
John DornBlaser, a certified public ac- 
countant representing Mr. Rolfe. The 
letter is addressed to Representative E. C. 
Garhixds, and is dated May 7, 1962. At- 
tached to the letter is a sheet which 
shows the computation and basis of an 
agreement—to which the letter refers— 
reached between the accountant for the 
taxpayer and Mr. Ralph W. Charlton, 
technical adviser, U.S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, Internal Revenue Office of the Re- 
gional Commissioner, Houston, Tex. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the tabulation were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

JOHN DORNBLASER & ASSOCIATES, 
Little Rock, Ark., May 7, 1962. 
Re E. A. Rolfe, Jr., Parkin, Ark., income tax 
refund claims 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: We have today completed a further 
conference with Mr. Ralph Charlton of the 
Houston office of the Internal Revenue Sery- 
ice, Appellate Division. 

The outcome of that conference, and the 
correspondence preceding it, is that Mr. 
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Rolfe’s only source of relief must be from 
congressional action. 

Briefly to restate the case: Mr. Rolfe was 
assessed and paid income taxes for the years 
1949 through 1954, the assessment of which 
was later found to be erroneous and the error 
being admitted by the Internal Revenue 
Service. Claims for refund of the tax were 
filed, but were apparently not timely filed. 
The Internal Revenue Code and the regula- 
tions are clear that in the event of failure 
to make timely filing of claims, the Service 
is prohibited from making refunds. In the 
absence of ability under the law for the 
Internal Revenue Service to make a refund 
in such a case, the only relief must come 
from direct congressional action on this 
specific case. 

We are glad to state to you that any pos- 
sible misunderstandings arising from prior 
conferences have been entirely cleared up 
at this time, and we are further glad to state 
that the Appellate Division has, we think, 
been most cooperative with us and has been 
most efficient in following up on your request 
to them to report to you on this case. 

In our conference today, the Service has 
outlined two courses of procedure. (1) They 
can realine certain payments made by Mr. 
Rolfe and possibly approve an additional re- 
fund of $2,843.28 including interest to April 
19, 1962; or (2) specific legislation of relief 
in this case in the amount of $23,672.93 must 
be introduced for congressional action. 

In the first case there is still some doubt 
that such a refund can be made by the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service, and because we felt 
that the taxpayer’s best interest would be 
best served by placing the matter in your 
hands, this doubt was not resolved at this 
time. 

We believe our letter of February 5 pre- 
sented you with all pertinent facts and com- 
putations; however, for your ready reference 
we are attaching an additional copy of the 
computations. 

It is my understanding from today’s con- 
ference that the taxpayer and the Internal 
Revenue Service are now in agreement on 
the points raised in the computations sub- 
mitted on February 5 and also enclosed 
herein, and are also in agreement on the 
merits of the case and the procedure which 
must be followed for equitable relief for the 
taxpayer. 

If we can furnish you with any additional 
information to assist you in handling this 
legislation, please feel free to so notify us. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN DON BLASER. 


E. A. Rolfe, Jr., Parkin, Ark. 


Income tax erroneous] 
Interest computed and: 


Amount su ie 
ber 1958. Dates disputed 
Total claims 


tal 
Interest at 6 percent from Dec. 15, 1958 (date that Commissioner admits 
claims filed). t 


Total paid by taxpayer at June 28, 1956, settlement date in cash or 
in note agreement r 
bject to claim for refunds, claims filed either June or Decem- 


Taxable year— 


$708. 730813, 940. 64| $2, 289. 90| $2, 704. 87 
298. 36) 5, 082. 38 551. 83) 151.43 


2, 850. 30 
22. 80 


2, 879.10 
2. 879. 10 


, to Commissioner’s settlement date of July 7, 1961 8, 974, 46 


Total due taxpayer. 
Settlement tendered July 7, 1981.. 


Balance due taxpayer. ..............--.-.--.-...--. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. The letter to Con- 
gressman GATHINGS is dated May 7, 1962. 
A copy of that letter was sent to Mr. 
Charlton, to whom I have referred. 
Thereafter, Mr. Charlton answered the 


letter on May 23, 1962. He addressed his 
letter to Mr. DornBlaser. 

I read from the letter: 

Thank you for your letter and attach- 
ments. The facts related in your letter of 
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May 7, 1962, to the Honorable E. C. GATHINGS 
are in accord with the understanding we 
reached at the conclusion of the recent con- 
ference. 

We are interested in this matter and would 
appreciate hearing from you regarding the 
final outcome. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the letter from Mr. John Dorn- 
Blaser, certified public accountant, to 
Mr. Ralph Charlton, of the Internal Rev- 
enue Service, under date of May 21, 1962, 
with attachment; and the letter under 
date of May 23, 1962, from Mr. Ralph W. 
Charlton to Mr. DornBlaser. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and attachment were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

U.S. Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE, 
Houston, Tex., May 23, 1962. 
Mr. JOHN DoRNBLASER, 
John DornBlaser & Associates, 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Taxpayer: E. A. Rolfe, Jr., 
Parkin, Ark. 
DEAR Mn. DORNBLASER: Thank you for your 
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in your letter of May 7, 1962, to the Hon- 
orable E. C. GaTHINGs are in accord with the 
understanding we reached at the conclusion 
of the recent conference. 

We are interested in this matter and would 
appreciate hearing from you regarding the 
final outcome. 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH W. CHARLTON, 
Techical Adviser. 


JOHN DORNBLASER & ASSOCIATES, 
Little Rock, Ark., May 21, 1962. 
Ref: Ap:H:RWC E. A. Rolfe, Jr., Parkin, Ark. 
Mr. RALPH CHARLTON, 
Appellate Division, International Revenue 
Service, Houston, Tez. 

DEAR MR. CHARLTON: Things have moved 
quite rapidly since our recent conference and 
this is my first occasion to thank you for 
the time you have given this case and also 
(even though belatedly) to ask if the trans- 
mittal letter to Congressman GATHINGS was 
in accord with the agreements you and I 
reached. 

For your files I am sending you photo 
copies of the materials received recently on 
this case. 

With kindest regards. 

Very truly yours, 


letter and attachments. The facts related JOHN DORNBLASER. 
E. A. Rolfe, Jr., Parkin, Ark. 
Taxable year— 
1948 1949 1951 1954 


Income tax erroneousl, 
Interest computed an 


Total 
Additional interest computed and added to original assessment and 
collection notices. 


$708. 73 $13, 940. 64) $2, 289. 90| $2, 704. 87 
298. 360 5,032. 38 551. 83 151. 43 


2, 841. 73 
22. 72 


1.007. 09 18, 973.02 
8.11 151, 73) 


2, 856. 30 
22,80 


8 5 paid by e at June 28, 1956, settlement date in cash or 


in note 
Dates disputed 
Total claims 


Interest at 6 percent from Dec. 15, 1958 (date that Commissioner admits 
ed), t to Commissioner’s settlement date of July 7, 1061 


claims fil 
Total due tax 


agreemi 
8 subject to nig = refunds, claims filed either June or Decem- 


Settlement tendere July 7, pT | erage AEE Oa ere ae ewe AA 
Balance due taxpa yer 


1,015.20] 19,124.75] 2, 864. 4 2, 879. 10 

1,015, 20| 19,124.75} 2, 864.45] 2,879.10 

= sas Seen ee 
3, 974. 46 


29, 857. 90 
6, 185. 03 


23, 672. 93 


Mr. McCLELLAN. An agreement was 
reached between representatives of the 
Treasury Department and the taxpayers’ 
representative, a certified public ac- 
countant, with respect to the issues in- 
volved. I realize that the Treasury 
could overrule the man in the field. But 
in this instance, everything appears to 
be in order. Congress has asserted its 
authority to enact this legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11380) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
referring to the fast-becoming-famous 
case of Baker against Carr, in 1962, it is 
well to review some of the opinions of 
the Justices. Justice Clark’s concurring 
opinion reads: 

Although I find the Tennessee apportion- 
ment statute offends the equal protection 


clause, I would not consider intervention by 
this Court into so delicate a fleld if there 
were any other relief available to the people 
of Tennessee. 


This is the very point that has just 
been made by the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas] in his dis- 
cussion with me, as to how reapportion- 
ment finally came about in Oregon. 

As the Senator pointed out, the need 
created the initiative, by which the 
people can find recourse if the legislature 
fails to act. 

Justice Clark bases his concurring 
opinion on the fact that there was no 
other relief to the people of Tennessee. 

His opinion reads: 

But the majority of the people of Tennes- 
see have no “practical opportunities for ex- 
erting their political weight at the polls” to 
correct the existing “invidious discrimina- 
tion.” ‘Tennessee has no initiative and ref- 
erendum. I have searched diligently for 
other “practical opportunities” present un- 
der the law. I find none other than through 
the Federal courts. The majority of the 
voters have been caught up in a legislative 
straitjacket. Tennessee has an “informed, 
civically militant electorate” and “an 
aroused popular conscience,” but it does not 
sear “the conscience of the people’s repre- 
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sentatives.” This is because the legislative 
policy has riveted the present seats in the 
assembly to their respective constituencies, 
and by the votes of their incumbents a re- 
apportionment of any kind is prevented. 
The people have been rebuffed at the hands 
of the assembly; they have tried the consti- 
tutional convention route, but since the call 
must originate in the assembly it, too, has 
been fruitless. They have tried Tennessee 
courts with the same result, and Governors 
have fought the tide only to flounder. It is 
said that there is recourse in Congress and 
perhaps that may be, but from a practical 
standpoint this is without substance. To 
date Congress has never undertaken such 
a task in any State. We therefore must con- 
clude that the people of Tennessee are 
stymied and without judicial intervention 
will be saddled with the present discrimina- 
tion in the affairs of their State government. 


I quote next from one of the most 
penetrating and fair essays available on 
the issue of federalist relations. This 
has to do with the new pluralism and 
the relative decline of the States. It is 
an article written by Mr. William T. 
Carleton, professor of political science 
and head professor of social sciences at 
the University of Florida. It reads: 


In 1952, the theme of Dwight Eisenhower's 
presidential campaign, at least in domestic 
politics, was the reawakening of the States, 
the restoration of their traditional place in 
the Federal system, a return to the values 
and practices of decentralized federalism. 
Even scholars took another look at the Fed- 
eral system, and some became moderately 
optimistic about the prospects of revitalizing 
the States. 

Among those who shared this optimism 
was the late Leonard D. White, one of our 
most distinguished scholars in the field of 
public administration. In a series of lectures 
at Louisiana State University, published in 
book form in early 1953 under the title “The 
States and the Nation,” Professor White set 
forth the grounds for believing that the 
Federal Government would relinquish some 
of its tax sources to the States, among others 
the gasoline tax, and that the States them- 
selves would also explore new sources of tax 
revenue. 

Professor White believed that the States 
would probably revitalize themselves in other 
ways. First, they would relinquish some 
Federal grants-in-aid and assume independ- 
ently some of the services they now render 
jointly with the Federal Government. 
Second, the States would experiment more 
widely with the interstate compact. Third, 
they would make a much fuller use of their 
own powers in two general ways—they would 
enlarge their traditional services and keep 
these abreast of the great advances being 
made in criminology, penology, mental 
health and education; and they would re- 
sume their old role as laboratories of ex- 
perimentation by taking on new functions 
such as adult education and training, gov- 
ernment aid to superior students, health in~ 
surance, possibly even disability insurance. 


As I read again from the printed page, 
I am thinking about how ideal it is and 
how wonderful it would be if Professor 
White’s theory and projection had 
prevailed. 

As I read it, a smile crosses my face. I 
think of how the opposite has happened, 
and I wonder why. 

Continuing to read: 

This emphasis in 1952-53 on the bright fu- 
ture of the States was, of course, a reaction 
from the enormous growth of Federal power 
during the 1930’s and 1940’s. As late as the 
turn of the century, the Federal Government 
had affected the national economy only 
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through its simple excise taxes, its protective 
tariff, its uniform currency, its marketing 
of Federal bonds, the limited functions of the 
national banking system, and an inconclu- 
sive regulation of interstate carriers. By 
1950, however, the activities of the Federal 
Government had come to touch vitally every 
aspect of American life. The old and origi- 
nal powers of the Federal Government had 
been prodigiously expanded by new demands 
in foreign affairs and national defense. 
And the New Deal and the Fair Deal, building 
on the earlier New Nationalism and New 
Freedom, had charged the Federal Govern- 
ment with vast new functions so as to as- 
sure a smooth functioning of the American 
economy. By 1950, American constitutional 
theory and practice had come to accept this 
and American opinion overwhelmingly to ex- 
pect it. 

In 1960, it looks as if the anticipation of a 
revived federalism in its old forms were un- 
founded. Aside from tidelands oil, there 
has been no significant return of functions or 
tax sources to the States. Since 1953, it is 
true, there have been demands for an en- 
largement of old State functions and for the 
initiation of new State functions, but most of 
the States fail to respond to the demands. 
At the same time, the Federal Government 
has been taking on and expanding functions 


hitherto regarded as largely State or private 
matters. 


We all know of the wonderful Inter- 
state Highway System which has now 
spread its ribbons across our country. 
We know the welfare, housing, slum 
clearance, urban renewal, individual and 
public health, hospital, and education 
programs that have been undertaken. 
Yet very few of those who oppose the 
Federal Government and preach States 
rights would change any of those pro- 
grams. 

Continuing to read: 


The Federal Government has been con- 
cerning itself more and more with these ac- 
tivities, either directly or indirectly through 
grants-in-aid, Older grants-in-aid are ex- 
panding, new grants-in-aid are being 
adopted, and Federal money appropriations 
for grants-in-aid are increasing enormously. 
In 1901, they amounted to less than $3 mil- 
lion. In 1931, they amounted to about $220 
million. In 1941, they rose to $615 million. 
By 1951, they had expanded to $2,280 million. 
Today, they are running close to $7 billion, 
counting the so-called highway trust fund. 

In effect, the centralization-decentraliza- 
tion issue has now shifted from the Ameri- 
can economy to the American society. A 
new rationale to justify a new expansion 
of Federal power is developing. More and 
more, it is being said that our society is 
national, that as a society we are becoming 
more interrelated and interdependent, that 
we are a more mobile people than ever before, 
that health and education in one State affect 
health and education in all the States and in 
the Nation. 


As an experienced educator, I must 
pause here and recall that I taught in 
the schools in Oregon during the war 
years and the postwar years, when there 
was a big shipbuilding industry. There 
was a great movement of families. Chil- 
dren came to work in the shipyards and 
in the defense industries. Those chil- 
dren were immediately put into our 
school system. They did not easily as- 
similate. 

For the first time, Oregonians became 
proud and aware of their wonderful 
school system. They had had a certain 
feeling of inferiority about Oregon be- 
ing a State of small population, until 
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children came to Oregon either from 
immense urban areas in the big cities 
of the East, where classrooms were 
crowded, or from other sections of our 
country, where there had not been equal 
opportunity for good education and a 
good foundation, and where one side of 
the population received more emphasis 
in education than another. 

It became necessary in every class in 
our school system to set up ungraded 
rolls to bring those children up to stand- 
ard. That meant taking teachers and 
supplies away from our own students, 
who had grown up through the system. 
That is when I became a real convert to 
the need for Federal aid to education 
and equal opportunity for children 
everywhere, because the children were 
no less able to learn than Oregon chil- 
dren. They merely had been denied the 
opportunity. More and more we saw 
the role of the Federal Government in 
things that used to be left to the States. 

I continue to read: 

At the turn of the century it would have 
taken a bold man to declare that since our 
economy was national, the Government most 
concerned with that economy must be the 
National Government and not the State. 
Today this is a commonplace. Now it is be- 
ing said that because our society is national, 
the Government most concerned with that 
society must be the National Government 
and not the State. Today this is an ad- 
vanced attitude, but tomorrow it may be a 
commonplace. 


I can think of another example. When 
hearings were being held on water pol- 
lution and air pollution, especially the 
latter, some representatives of Ameri- 
can chemical companies who came be- 
fore the Senate committee did not want 
a Federal program for the control of air 
pollution. 

We asked them what they suggested. 
They said, “Why, it should be left up to 
the individual States.” Then someone 
asked, “Since when does the movement 
of air confine itself to State borders?” 

If Portland should spend a great deal 
of money controlling air pollution in its 
area, and our neighboring State on the 
other side of the narrow Columbia River 
did not do so, would we have all of their 
Pollution? 

I never did get a satisfactory answer 
from them. But, of course, the problem 
is a Federal problem, as is danger of 
water pollution if water crosses State 
lines. 

Continuing to read: 

From many sides are coming demands for 
enlarged and new Government services. 
Here are a few straws in the wind. In a re- 
cent series of articles on urban renewal, 
the Christian Science Monitor estimated that 
1 out of every 4 city dwellers in the United 
States lives in a slum. A short time ago the 
New York State Department of Labor, com- 
menting on the rising costs of health serv- 
ices, reported that today $2 out of every $3 
spent for medical and hospital services in 
the United States are still borne by the in- 
dividual, that only $1 in every $3 is covered 
by some kind of insurance. 


That situation might change if we were 
to update it, according to the insurance 
companies. I am sure it would change. 

Continuing to read: 

The National Education Association is in- 
sisting that our public schools need an ad- 
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ditional $8 billion each year if American 
education is to be what it should be quan- 
titatively and qualitatively, and it strongly 
implies that all estimates of Federal aid up 
to this time have been trifling in compari- 
son with existing need. From all sides come 
reports of skyrocketing costs for college and 
professional training. 

There is the much-publicized article of 
Benjamin Fine, who estimates that about 
200,000 of our most gifted high school 
graduates each year cannot go on for college 
or technical or professional training for lack 
of financial help. And the Nation is re- 
acting to all this differently from what it 
would formerly. Yesterday people would 
have said: “But advanced education is for 
the individual to provide for himself.” To- 
day people increasingly say: What a waste 
of national brain power.” 


Along that line, I remember talking to 
Mr. Arthur Goldberg, now Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, when he was 
Secretary of Labor in President Ken- 
nedy’s Cabinet. One day we were dis- 
cussing the problem of unemployment. 
I have never forgotten something he 
said More and more we are going to 
find the ranks of the unemployed in the 
ranks of the uneducated.” 

I continue to read: 

These new demands are coming out of new 
conditions. What are these conditions? 


I do not think I have to go on and on 
with Professor Carleton’s comments on 
that point, which have been stated many 
times. It concerns our mobile popula- 
tion, combining of family farms, grow- 
ing urban areas, and demands of the 
people for better health services, ex- 
pecting to have each baby born in a hos- 
pital. In some parts of our country, at 
one time that was never assumed. 

I come back to the main theme with- 
out all this background. It is: 


Will the States do their part in meeting 
the Nation’s growing expectations? Have the 
optimistic predictions about the future of 
the States been borne out by subsequent de- 
velopments? The evidence seems to be that 
they have not, that the States will not suffi- 
ciently revitalize themselves, that the trend 
to Federal centralization will continue. 

True, all States are making some progress; 
and a few States have taken constructive, 
even heroic, measures to tap water supplies, 
find new tax sources, provide regional plan- 
ning, and reapportion their legislative seats. 
But what was the record of most of the legis- 
latures meeting during 1959? It was largely 
a record of economy, retrenchment, and the 
slashing of budgets submitted by the execu- 
tives. 


I know it has happened in Oregon. 
I continue to read: 


The truth is that most of the States are 
barely able to keep the old services abreast 
of increasing costs, increasing population, 
and the shifts of population to the cities, 

Few of the things envisaged by Professor 
White have taken place. Have the States 
relinquished any Federal grants-in-aid? Not 
at all. Not a single grant-in-aid has been 
relinquished. Here is the typical story. 
First, a grant-in-aid is made so as to get a 
necessary or desirable Government service 
started and to soften opposition to it in the 
States. Then it becomes a going concern, 
vested interests are created, the controver- 
sial becomes customary, and the opposition 
vanishes. Therefore, grants-in-aid do not 
diminish; instead, they multiply. 


We see that happen in the Senate daily. 
I remember that, in respect to title 7 in 
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the recently passed civil rights bill, 
which suggested that not only grants, but 
installations of Government activities in 
certain States would be removed if there 
was not integration, a great plea was 
made not to allow this to happen. 

Once in a while I, as a Member of the 
Senate, receive a plea from a constitu- 
ent of mine, not necessarily a supporter 
of mine, to have the Government do 
something when there is a windstorm 
or flood. All the rest of the time he be- 
rates everything else I am doing and 
what many of my colleagues are doing. 
But when there is an emergency a State 
cannot meet, he wants action, and we 
work together at that time. 

I resume reading: 


What of the interstate compact? It still 
remains largely a potentiality rather than an 
actuality, although there is an encouraging 
tendency by the States to experiment with 
it more widely. The truth seems to be that 
the interstate compact works most success- 
fully in the noncontroversial, that is, the 
relatively unimportant, areas of activity such 
as the regional educational councils, the re- 
turn of parolees, and so forth. In the contro- 
versial areas—such as electric power, tapping 
water supplies, preventing water pollution, 
conserving soil and other natural resources 
it has been less successful, although longer 
and wider experience may bring greater 
achievement. At the present time what is 
most impressive, considering the many possi- 
bilities for the use of interstate compacts, 
is this: how few are attempted; of the few 
attempted, how many founder in the process 
of negotiation and ratification; of the very 
few that materialize, how prolonged and dif- 
ficult the process of negotiation and ratifica- 
tion. Proposed interstate compacts must be 
watched closely, for they sometimes contain 
built-in devices for local vetoes, disguises for 
obstruction, It is instructive that one of the 
reasons for calling the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787, to form a stronger General 
Government, was the failure of the Potomac 
River States to conclude an interstate com- 
pact. In the light of the total situation and 
the many opportunities for employing this 
device, the use of the interstate compact is 
still negligible, 

Are the States making an adequately 
fuller use of their own powers? They are 
not, emphatically not. This is so, chiefly 
because of the realities of group politics in 
the States. It is true that the groups that 
press for the expansion of government sery- 
ices to meet new conditions can be found 
in all States, but it is only in the industrial 
States that they can exert much influence, 
Generally speaking, they are more numerous 
and better organized on the national than 
on the State level. On the State level they 
frequently run into structural barriers 
erected by 19th century horse-and-buggy 
constitutions. Some of these are so long 
and involved as to be in effect codes of law 
rather than constitutions. They place 
prohibitions on the taxing power, the bor- 
rowing power, the spending power and rigid 
limitations on the powers of the cities. 
Above all they provide for flagrant malap- 
portionment of the legislatures. 

Malapportionment of State legislatures is 
by now an old and a familiar story: how 
the rural areas are overrepresented and the 
urban areas underrepresented; how as little 
as 30 or 25 or 20 percent or even less of a 
State’s population frequently makes a 
majority in the legislature; how one vote in 
a rural area often equals 100 or 200 or even 
300 votes in an urban area. 

What is not so well known is the extent 
of this malapportionment, how general it is, 
how flagrant, how today some of our States 
are as undemocratic as Great Britain was 
before the reform bill of 1832. 
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The consequences of all this are even less 
well known. Overrepresentation of the 
rural areas means not so much the rule of 
the rural folk as it does the rule of the 
rural politicians, who largely reflect the in- 
terests and values of the county rings, the 
large landowners, the small-scale and local- 
minded businessmen of the county-seat 
towns, and certain corporate businesses 
(themselves located in the cities) which 
would rather deal with a legislative oligarchy 
than a broadly representative and demo- 
cratic legislature. 


Earlier in my remarks, I cited the case 
of my friend, a seatmate in the Oregon 
Legislature, who had 2,000-plus constitu- 
ents. What was the effect of his attitude 
toward some progressive legislation? He 
was prevailed upon by the rich landown- 
ers who controlled the big wheat ranches 
to do everything possible to keep taxes 
down, At that time our State was more 
dependent upon the property tax than it 
is now. Now it is dependent on the in- 
come tax. That was the only purpose in 
life of some representatives from the 
wheat country and cattle country—keep 
property taxes down. How are property 
taxes kept down? In those areas it was 
done by keeping schools small and in- 
adequate. When I was going to normal 
school, training to be a teacher, a horror 
which members of my graduating class 
had was to be stuck in one of the schools 
in that county. No provision was made 
for a place in which the teacher could 
live. She had to live at the home of a 
school board member or a rancher. She 
had a long distance to travel to get to 
school. She was never provided with 
janitor service. I am not talking about 
the 1800’s. I am talking about when I 
started to teach. That was not too long 
ago. It was pitiful to see the conditions 
under which teachers had to teach, 

Those youngsters were never privileged 
to go to college because they did not have 
the necessary background or training. 

Lo and behold, one of the members of 
the legislature who came from this area 
finally saw that his children, attractive 
and intelligent, and exposed to the 
schools in the State capital when he 
brought them there during the session, 
were not getting the education that he 
had long espoused in the little red school- 
house. He sent his wife and four chil- 
dren into the nearby city of The Dalles, 
where they spent the winter, so that the 
children could go to school and have edu- 
cational opportunities. He is now con- 
verted to the need for a reexamination of 
the “rotten borough” legislature. 

Reading further: 

It is the legislatures dominated by rural 
politicians that favor the unrealistic pro- 
posals to amend the U.S. Constitution so as 
to limit the Federal income tax, particularly 
in the higher income brackets. It is these 
legislatures which spawn the so-called right- 
to-work laws and other legislation designed 
to hamper the legitimate aspirations of or- 
ganized labor. It is these legislatures which 
have a peculiarly tender regard for the small 
loan companies. (Recently, a bill sponsored 
by no one except the small loan companies 
was passed by the Legislature of Florida; the 
“aye” votes in the house represented con- 
stituencies totaling 600,000 persons, while the 
“no” votes, which failed to stop the bill, rep- 
resented constituencies totaling over 2 mil- 
lion people.) 

Domination of the legislatures by rotten- 
borough rural politicians is especially dan- 
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gerous in the one-party States, where these 
politicians become still more inbred and 
form a ruling clique unchecked by even a 
rival party clique. Nor does this situation 
prevail only in the South. About one-half 
of all the States can be called one-party 
States, at least so far as State matters, espe- 
cially the legislatures, are concerned. 

These conditions are all roadblocks on the 
way to making the changes that would have 
to be made before the States could embark 
on that fuller use of their powers that was 
predicted by Professor White. Let us list 
some of these necessary changes: constitu- 
tional revision; genuine reapportionment; 
the exploration of new sources of taxation; 
the establishment of adequate civil service 
and merit systems in the States so that they 
could compete with private enterprise and 
the Federal Government for administrative 
personnel; emancipation of the cities from 
neglect and exploitation. 

Thus the formidable task in most of the 
States is a twofold one. First, the structural 
barriers must be removed. Then the con- 
structive battle must be fought to expand old 
services and introduce new ones. 

The chances are that it will be another 
case of “too little and too late” since in the 
meantime the Federal Government will be 
moving in with new or expanded services 
which are given either directly, or indirectly 
through additional grants-in-aid. In fact, 
we may be nearer than many of us suspect 
to another great spurt in Federal expansion. 
If the present Congress were not checked by 
Presidential veto, we would be in the midst 
of it right now. After January 1961, a Mr. 
Veto may no longer be in the White House. 


This work goes on at some length to 
quote from other eminent political sci- 
entists, to bring out the picture of our 
antiquated State legislatures. 

Serious students of State government 
tend to believe that reform of most State 
legislatures is overdue. 

In all the writings which deal with this 
subject, going back over the past 20 
years, writers from various viewpoints 
and from various sections of the country 
seem to agree on the same answer. 

A fascinating article along this line is 
“Inflation in Your Ballot Box,” by Mr. 
John Creecy, in which he takes a dif- 
ferent viewpoint from the one that I had 
grown up with and worked with. The 
style is at variance from the tomes from 
which I have been quoting. I hope Sen- 
ators will like the change of pace, as I do. 
He writes in Harpers for 1953: 


As a city dweller, I'm becoming rather 
piqued at my rural neighbors’ stolid convic- 
tion that I'm not fit to be trusted with a full 
vote in matters of State government. 

I’m from Michigan where Joe Smith, who 
traps muskrats in the Keweenaw Peninsula, 
has nine times as much representation in the 
State senate, and three times as much in the 
house, as his brother Jim, who moved to De- 
troit a couple of years ago and got a job in 
an auto plant. 

Before you squander any sympathy on me 
or Jim, allow me to point out that if you 
live in a big city you're probably in pretty 
much the same fix. In most States our coun- 
try cousins have the legislature sewed up 
tighter than Joe Smith’s winter underwear 
and seem to regard this as a natural and 
socially desirable condition. In many cases 
the framework of representative democracy 
with which the States began has been subtly 
wrenched and prodded out of shape, the bet- 
ter to protect the special interests of the 
rural people. City dwellers pay an increas- 
ingly major share of the taxes, but the bene- 
fits they receive therefrom seem gaged by a 
sort of State law of diminishing returns. 
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URBAN “IMMORALITY” 

Perhaps the most candid expositor of the 
rural viewpoint in Michigan is State Senator 
Alpheus P. Decker, of Deckerville (popula- 
tion 719, including numerous Deckers). He 
has argued that “it would be a crime to the 
State of Michigan to give Detroit full repre- 
sentation on a population basis.” 

In seeking to prevent this misdeed he has 
zealously circulated, among citizens ponder- 
ing reapportionment, reprints of an article by 
Roger W. Babson uttering the complaint 
that “Large cities are the main sources of 
poverty, gangsters, and immorality” and that 
“most big city voters are ignorant about 
government and are controlled largely by 
unscrupulous ward heelers.“ 

On the other hand, the author concludes, 
“rural people have much better character and 
more time to think and read than do large 
city people. * * * the votes of people in 
small cities and rural communities should 
count more than the vote of the ordinary 
city man.“ 

This statement, with its apparent impli- 
cation that full franchise might be permis- 
sible for the extraordinary city man, ap- 
pears rather on the daring side when con- 
trasted with usual apportionment practice 
as followed by our rustic lawgivers. 


LEGISLATIVE REAPPORTIONMENT 


Most legislatures are supposed to be re- 
apportioned every few years on a population 
basis. Actually this seldom gets done, de- 
spite great and continuing shifts from rural 
to urban areas. 

Of the 26 States whose constitutions re- 
quire reapportionment after each decennial 
census, only 8 have complied since 1950. Six- 
teen have not complied since 1940; 10 not 
since 1930. Seven States have not been re- 
apportioned in half a century. 

Even where the constitutions are obeyed 
the city people are often deprived of an even 
break by sly clauses foresightedly inserted by 
the country slickers. Sometimes—as in Call- 
fornia, New York, and Pennsylvania—it is an 
arbitrary limit on the amount of representa- 
tion any one city or county can have. Some- 
times—as in Michigan—it is the granting of 
a seat to any county or group of counties 
which can muster half the regular popula- 
tion ratio. 

Such gimmicks add up to a form of ballot 
box inflation, which cuts the value of a vote 
as effectively as monetary inflation cuts the 
value of a dollar, 

And if, as a desperate measure, the issue 
is carried to the voters as it was in Michigan 
last fall, it becomes clear that the embattled 
farmers still have a trick or two up their 
sleeves to pull on the city voters. 

THIS HAPPENED IN MICHIGAN 

It also becomes disillusioningly clear that 
full representation for city dwellers is the 
last thing that some city dwellers want, and 
that when the chips are down the farmers 
are able to find powerful allies in the camp 
of the enemy. 


Wherever plans for balanced legisla- 
tures have been proposed in many States 
besides mine, the newspapers showered 
them with abuse and took the side of the 
rural-dominated legislatures. But in 
many of those cases, after an educational 
program, they always came around. 

There are enough urban citizens in Mich- 
igan, not closely connected with top-level 
business management, to have adopted the 
plan which would have given us full repre- 
sentation. If the fact that we failed to sup- 
port it is not to be written down as a tri- 
umph of the rural strategy of confusion, it 
would seem we are entitled to be credited 
with a high minded, philosophical renuncia- 
tion of our selfish interests—an acceptance 
of the arguments that we are not rightfully 
entitled to equal representation, 
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Aren't we? What is there to these argu- 
ments? 

It was claimed that city voters are often 
influenced by labor leaders, and it is true. 

It was claimed that city voters are often 
less well informed and less thoughtful about 
the candidates and election issues than are 
rural voters. This could be disputed on the 
ground the city voter generally has more 
candidates to select from, and less oppor- 
tunity to know them. 

But, assuming the claim to be valid—what 
of it? Is the extent of our franchise to be 
governed by the degree to which we can be 
expected to vote wisely? Is a citizen’s vote 
to be cut in half or less because he is likely 
to vote Democratic, or Republican, or Vege- 
tarian? Or because he belongs to the 
United Auto Workers or the Detroit Board 
of Commerce? And if so, who is to be the 
arbiter of these qualifications? 

It was claimed that area and socio-eco- 
nomic factors, rather than population, 
should be the base of at least one house of 
the legislature, in order to provide the checks 
and balances which are essential to good 
government, 

If the legislature were merely a business or 
industrial council this might make a good 
deal of sense. But it is of course far more 
than that. It deals with interests that 
transcend area and economic classification. 

If interests, rather than numbers of peo- 
ple, are to be fairly represented, some defi- 
nite formula would have to be found for do- 
ing so. But how would you go about it? 
Everybody has legislative interests and many 
of them have no connection with the way in 
which he makes his living. 

It is true that the city taxpayer in States 
such as Michigan, if given representational 
equality, could outvote the country taxpayer. 
And it may be true that rural interests 
would suffer. But I still can’t see why this 
entitles the rural minority to a majority 
vote. 

Obviously a fine solution for the problems 
of any minority is for it to acquire a major- 
ity voice in the Government. It is a solu- 
tion that has been employed effectively in 
many lands, in many centuries; but I do not 
believe it is one to be thoughtfully endorsed 
by many people in this century, in this land 
where men are created free and equal. 

* * e * 0 

Changing the rules to remove antiurban 
bias will probably turn out to be a good deal 
harder. Such a proposal would, of course, 
have to be tailored to the individual State. 
One generalization can be made. The pro- 
posal should be as simple as possible. 


As rural people move to the cities, they 
find they are no different than they were 
when they lived in the rural areas, and 
that they are just as intelligent, they can 
figure out just as well how to vote, and 
they jolly well want their votes to count. 

With respect to the decay of State 
governments, which has been referred to 
in some of the other articles from which 
I have quoted, my husband wrote in 
Harper’s magazine that State govern- 
ment in America has fallen upon such 
sorry days that a substantial body of 
public opinion regards any natural re- 
sources interests of the State as prac- 
tically gone forever. Opponents of the 
Eisenhower administration used the op- 
probrious term “giveaway” on the as- 
sumption that State governments lack 
both the will and the capacity to hold 
the people’s heritage in escrow for the 
next generation. 

We in the West remember, somewhat 
to our sorrow, that we had to look to the 
great populous areas of the East, espe- 
cially to Pennsylvania and its Governor 
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Pinchot, to save our forests, which now 
are the backbone of the great national 
forest system, from the local politicians 
and legislators who could not see the 
broad national viewpoint, and who 
moved into those forests and cut indis- 
criminately until it was almost too late 
to save some of the virgin timber. 

There is now a constant fight in our 
State to preserve our other natural re- 
sources, until today, in 1964, the value 
of the national forests has been estab- 
lished; and now it is the recreational and 
scenic beauties of our State which we 
have to save from our own citizens. 

The obvious alarm among campers, 
sportsmen, fishermen, and botanists over 
the transfer of some of these Federal 
lands to our own State, supposedly so 
righteous, so close to the people, can 
mean only one thing. The people who 
revel in the outdoors fear destruction by 
sawmills, and livestock operators of their 
last tree and blade of grass. They be- 
lieve that the State government should 
replace the Federal Government as the 
custodian of our woodland reserves. 

Several Senators have joined me in in- 
troducing in the Senate bills for the crea- 
tion of national seashore parks. Why 
should we have to come to our colleagues 
to set aside these beauty areas of our 
own States, in desperation to save them 
from the encroachment of unrestrained 
civilization? 

One would think the asset—the tour- 
ist-attracting qualities—of the Oregon 
dunes would of itself induce the Gov- 
ernor and the legislature to set stakes 
around the dunes, to prevent their demo- 
lition. But there is something about un- 
willingness to confront the local gasoline 
station operator and the local signboard 
painter that makes us have to turn to the 
Federal Government, so that these scenic 
spots can be preserved for all the people. 

I always like to think, when I am fight- 
ing for such preservation in my own 
State, that some taxi driver in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., whose taxi will help pay for the 
natural resource being preserved, takes 
great pride in it, and that even though he 
may never see it, his children may some 
day have an opportunity to enjoy some 
of America as it was a century ago. 

Mr. President, in my summation and 
conclusion, I believe I could quote from 
no better authority than Anthony Lewis, 
when writing in the Harvard Law Re- 


view: 
V. THE COURT SHOULD ACT 

Unequal districts have been part of the 
American political scene, as Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter observed in Colegrove, for gen- 
erations. Why, then, should the Federal 
courts undertake at this time to deal with 
the problem? The preliminary observation 
may be made that no legitimate interests or 
expectations have become settled as a result 
of past judicial inaction. But there are af- 
firmative reasons for intervention now by 
the Federal courts. 

First, the provisions of a Constitution 
drawn with purposeful. vagueness have 
always been interpreted and enforced by the 
Supreme Court in accordance with the 
changing needs of government and society. 
Interests which at one time received no ju- 
dicial protection have been given that pro- 
tection when their importance emerged. It 
was almost 60 years, for example, before the 
Supreme Court found any protection for free 
speech in the 14th amendment. 
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The effects of malapportionment are 
much graver today than they were a century 
ago. In a day when the Federal Government 
subsisted primarily on tariff revenues, un- 
equal representation could be regarded as an 
insignificant evil; government itself has a 
less significant impact on society. But when 
the Federal and State Governments spend a 
third of the national income, when they are 
relied upon to regulate every aspect of a com- 
plex industrial civilization, the consequen- 
ces of unequal representation are corre- 
spondingly more severe. The rapid growth of 
our population and change in its character 
make even more urgent the need for regular, 
equitable adjustment of representation. 

Second, in weighing the appropriateness of 
judicial intervention, courts consider not 
only the gravity of the evil assailed but the 
unlikelihood of its correction by other 
means—— 

As I earlier quoted from Mr. Justice 
Clark. 

This is the teaching of the Supreme Court’s 
tentative efforts to outline a modern phi- 
losophy of judicial review. These efforts at 
articulation began with the suggestion by 
Mr. Justice Stone, in his footnote to Carolene 
Products, that courts should be “more ex- 
acting” in their view of restrictions on po- 
litical liberties. Just before he went on the 
Court, Robert H, Jackson commented: 

“[W]hen the channels of opinion and of 
peaceful persuasion are corrupted or clogged, 
these political correctives can no longer be 
relied on, and the democratic system is 
threatened at its most vital point. In that 
event the Court, by intervening, restores the 
processes of democratic government; it does 
not disrupt them. * * * 

“[A] court which is governed by a sense of 
self-restraint does not thereby become 
paralyzed. It simply conserves its strength 
to strike more telling blows in the cause of a 
working democracy.” 

Particular formulations have been the sub- 
ject of dispute, but there would seem to be 
general agreement in the Supreme Court to- 
day that what Mr. Justice Frankfurter has 
called “the indispensable conditions of a free 
society” deserve special judicial protection. 
Perhaps the most useful conception sug- 
gested so far is that the courts should be free 
to step in when the political process provides 
no inner check, as in the case of legislation 
affecting interests which have no voice in the 
legislature. 

The Supreme Court has applied these prin- 
ciples especially in the area of free speech. 
If speech by a dissident minority is of suf- 
ficient importance to the political health of 
society to deserve special judicial protection, 
surely there is greater warrant for interven- 
tion by the courts when “the streams of leg- 
islation * * * become poisoned at the 
source.” Of what use is the right of a minor- 
ity—or a majority, as is often the case in 
malapportioned districts—to apply persua- 
sion if the very machinery of government 
prevents political change? 


Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1006) to 
amend the act of June 12, 1960, for the 
correction of inequities in the construc- 
tion of fishing vessels, and for other pur- 
poses, with amendments, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 3060) to 
amend and extend the National Defense 
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Education Act of 1958 and to extend 
Public Laws 815 and 874, 81st Congress 
(federally affected areas), with an 
amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the coneurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 2500. An act to equalize the treat- 
ment of Reserves and Regulars in the pay- 
ment of per diem; 

H.R. 10328. An act for the relief of certain 
commissioned officers of the Army or Air 
Force who were erroneously paid uniform 
allowance under the provisions of section 
305 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, 
as amended, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 12193. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a program of cash awards for 
suggestions or inventions made by members 
of the Armed Forces which contribute to the 
efficiency, economy, or other improvement of 
Government operations. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services: 


H.R. 2500. An act to equalize the treat- 
ment of Reserves and Regulars in the pay- 
ment of per diem; 

H.R. 10328. An act for the relief of certain 
commissioned officers of the Army or Air 
Force who were erroneously paid uniform 
allowance under the provisions of section 305 
of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as 
amended, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 12193, An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide for the establishment 
of a program of cash awards for suggestions 
of inventions made by members of the Armed 
Forces which contribute to the efficiency, 
economy, or other improvement of Govern- 
ment operations. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S REMARKS 
ON THE GOVERNMENT EM- 
PLOYEES SALARY REFORM ACT 
OF 1964 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, in 
signing into law, on August 14, the Gov- 
ernment Employees Salary Reform Act 
of 1964, President Johnson highly praised 
the bipartisan spirit of the Congress in 
enacting what he called “one of the most 
profound advances in the last 30 years or 
longer.” 

I should like to add to the words of the 
President my thanks to my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle for their helpful 
and unbiased consideration and support 
of this historic bill. 

The President said: 

Of the many measures enacted this year, 
this legislation ranks near the top of the 
list in importance to the entire country. This 
is more than just a pay bill. It is, as the 
title says, a reform measure *. For the 
first time this gives us the tools to identify 


and inspire, to reward and retain excellence 
in our Federal service. 


I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of President Johnson’s remarks on 
the pay bill be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 


August 15 


There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF PRESIDENT LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
ON SIGNING THE CIVILIAN PAY RAISE BILL 


“Members of Congress, ladies and gentle- 
men, for many reasons, this is both a proud 
and a very gratifying occasion for me. There 
have been 16 Presidents in the 20th century. 
Only one of that number has had the oppor- 
tunity to sign his name to more major legisla- 
tion from one session of Congress than I 
will sign this year. In fact, I think it can be 
said that, while there were a few exceptions, 
this Congress has displayed a greater freedom 
from mere partisanship than any other 
peacetime Congress since the administration 
of President Washington himself.” 

Those words are not my own. As some 
may recognize, that was the tribute paid to 
the 2d session of the 73d Congress on June 
28, 1934, by President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
That session produced 32 major legislative 
accomplishments. This session of the ener- 
getic, evenhanded, and effective 88th Con- 
gress has produced 25 major measures al- 
ready. Since none of us are in a hurry to get 
home, there may be many more. 

There is one indelible lesson from this. 
Our American system functions best when it 
functions as the Founding Fathers intended, 
without divisive partisanship, with a united 
will to put the country and the people first. 
We don’t have to have stalemates. We don’t 
have to have issues carrying over from 
session to session, generation to genera- 
tion, or even century to century. We can 
make this system work and that is what 
Members of both parties in both Houses of 
the Congress are doing. 

Of the many measures enacted this year, 
this legislation ranks near the top of the list 
in importance to the entire country. This 
is much more than just a pay bill. It is, as 
the title says, a reform measure, the Govern- 
ment Employees Salary Reform Act of 1964. 
For the first time this gives us the tools to 
identify and inspire, to reward and retain 
excellence in our Federal service. This is one 
of the most profound advances in the last 
80 years or longer. We are very sensibly 
putting behind us in this country the con- 
cept that the Federal service can be treated 
indifferently as a massive, mindless, faceless, 
anonymous bureaucracy. 

America’s challenges cannot be met in this 
modern world by mediocrity at any level, 
public or private. All through our society 
we must search for brilliance, welcome 
genius, strive for excellence and this meas- 
ure will help us to do that in our Federal 
Government. This legislation provides both 
the flexibilities and the incentives to recog- 
nize differences between marginal, compe- 
tent, and superior performance. 

I hope that every responsible manager will 
use these tools fully, use them equitably, and 
use them conscientiously. Our continuing 
goal is to fulfill the mandate of making Fed- 
eral salaries reasonably comparable with 
those of private life. Alongside that goal is 
the parallel objective of expecting and 
achieving high productivity. Everyone in 
the Federal service, from the lowest grade to 
the highest, has the responsibility of assur- 
ing the American taxpayer full value for 
every dollar spent and that no dollar will be 
spent unnecessarily. 

The U.S. Government has great responsi- 
bilities as our largest employer. This legis- 
lation helps us set a better example. I might 
note especially that the salary increases, 
when averaged across the years of no in- 
crease, are within the range of the wage 
guideposts suggested for private enterprise. 

I congratulate the Congress, the Federal 
employees, and the leaders of their groups 
who are here this morning and I might say 
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a special thanks to three outstanding jour- 
nalistic “congressmen,” the gentlemen from 
the Washington Post, Star, and News, Mr. 
Kluttz, Mr. Young, and Mr. Cramer. 


STUDENT LOAN PROGRAMS FOR 
QUALIFIED SCHOOLS OF OP- 
TOMETRY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside, and 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar 1376, Senate bill 
2180. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
IntyrE in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2180), to amend title VII of the Public 
Health Service Act so as to extend to 
qualified schools of optometry those pro- 
visions thereof relating to student loan 
programs was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 740(a) of the Public Health Service 
Act is amended by striking out “or dentis- 
try” and inserting “dentistry, or optometry”. 

(b) Section 740(b)(4) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “or doctor of osteop- 
athy” and inserting “doctor of osteopathy, 
or doctor of optometry or an equivalent de- 

ee“. 
ar Section 741(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “or doctor of osteopathy” 
and inserting “doctor of osteopathy, or doc- 
tor of optometry or an equivalent degree”. 

(d) Section 741(c) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “or dentistry” and inserting 
“dentistry, or optometry”. 


By unanimous consent, the following 
excerpt from the report (No. 1441) was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 


SUMMARY 


S. 2180 would extend to the students of 
optometry the provisions of the Health Pro- 
fessions Educational Assistance Act of 1963 
(Public Law 88-129) that now authorize 
long-term, low-cost loans to students of 
medicine, dentistry, and osteopathy. 


BACKGROUND 


In recognition of the shortage of qualified 
optometrists the Congress last year approved 
legislation (Public Law 88-129) that au- 
thorizes Federal assistance to accredited 
schools of optometry for the construction of 
facilities in order to expand our training 
capacity. But part C of that act that au- 
thorizes loans for students of medicine, 
dentistry, and osteopathy omitted the pro- 
fession of optometry. If we are to effectively 
combat the shortage of optometrists a pro- 
gram of student loans to complement the 
program of construction grants is essential. 

THE NEED 

The 10 existing schools of optometry are 
a national resource in that they must sup- 
ply all 50 States with qualified optometric 
manpower, an asset that we depend upon 
to assist in maintaining good vision. 

We now have approximately 17,000 optom- 
etrists in practice and some 6,000 ophthal- 
mologists who are trained to prescribe cor- 
rections for refractive errors. There are 
many evidences that this supply of trained 
practitioners is insufficient to meet existing 
needs. In the future the shortage will be- 
come more acute unless we take steps now 
to recruit an adequate supply of trained 
personnel to maintain our visual acuity. 
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We have provided assistance for the con- 
struction of facilities and student loans in 
the case of young men and women who wish 
to be trained as ophthalmologists, but in 
the case of optometry only the assistance for 
constructing facilities is presently au- 
thorized. Testimony presented to this com- 
mittee indicated that a program of student 
loans, such as that authorized in Public 
Law 88-129, at schools of optometry would 
greatly assist in expanding our supply of 
well-trained optometrists. 

The 17,000 practicing optometrists in the 
United States care for a population of 191 
million people; a ratio of 1 optometrist to 
every 11,279 persons, The American Opto- 
metric Association estimates that we need 
not less than 1 optometrist for every 7,000 
Americans, 

The American Optometric Association esti- 
mates that the capacity at existing schools of 
optometry is not fully used. For the country 
as a whole only 80-85 percent of the capacity 
is being utilized. One of the obstacles to full 
utilization is the problem of finances. The 
American Optometric Association reports 
that 30 percent of the letters of inquiry by 
prospective students of optometry also in- 
clude requests for financial assistance. 
Some 7 percent write at the last minute that 
they are financially unable to enter school. 
The University of Houston reported rejection 
of 60 requests by optometry and preoptom- 
etry students during 1962 because of inade- 
quate funds, 

Training in optometry consists of 2 years of 
preprofessional work that is offered at all 
colleges and universities that offer the sub- 
jects that are required. The final 3 years of 
work at the professional level is offered only 
at the 10 schools of optometry. Some schools 
require 4 years of work at the professional 
level, Four of the university schools offer 
graduate training that qualifies a candidate 
for the Ph. D. degree in physiological optics. 

The costs to the student for attending 3 
years of optometric school average $6,600. 
This is somewhat less than the costs of at- 
tending medical or dental school for 4 years 
where the costs average $15,000 according to 
the testimony of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Since the costs of medical and dental edu- 
cation are higher than those for optometric 
education, the committee expects that the 
amount of the average loan to physicians 
and dentists will be higher than the average 
amount loaned to optometric students. The 
maximum loan authorized by Public Law 
88-129 is $2,000 per year. 


THE COST 


S. 2628 does not provide for any increase 
in the amounts authorized to be appropri- 
ated under Public Law 88-129. 


PSYCHOTOXIC DRUG CONTROL 
ACT OF 1964 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside, 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
on of Calendar 1377, Senate bill 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2628) to 
protect the public health by amending 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act to regulate the manufacture, com- 
pounding, processing, distribution, de- 
livery, and possession of habit-form- 
ing barbiturate drugs, amphetamine, and 
other habit-forming central nervous sys- 


tem stimulant drugs and other drugs that 
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have a potential for abuse resulting in 
psychotoxic effects or antisocial be- 
havior, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, with amendments, on page 1, line 7, 
after the word barbiturates,“, to strike 
out in“ and insert “amphetamines and 
other habit-forming central nervous sys- 
tem stimulant drugs, and other”; on page 
4, line 2, after the word “its”, to insert 
“medically”; in line 5, after the word 
“investigation,”, to strike out “has found 
to have, and” and insert “find as, and”; 
at the beginning of line 7, to strike out 
“as having, a potential for abuse that 
may result in psychotoxic effects or anti- 
social behavior” and insert “as, affect- 
ing or altering to a substantive extent, 
consciousness, the ability to think, criti- 
cal judgment, motivation, psychomotor 
coordination, or sensory perception, and 
having a potential for abuse when used 
without medical supervision”; on page 7, 
line 12, after the word “section”, to strike 
out “(b)” and insert “(a)”; on page 8, 
line 10, after the word “the”, to strike 
out “rate” and insert “date”; at the be- 
ginning of line 15, to insert “having”; 
on page 9, at the beginning of line 19, to 
strike out “(f)” and insert “(e)”; on 
page 11, line 10, after the word “section”, 
to strike out “115” and insert “201 (v; 
and on page 13, at the beginning of line 
4, to strike out “7” and insert “9”; so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Psychotoxic Drug 
Control Act of 1964”. 


Findings and declaration 


Src. 2. The Congress hereby finds and de- 
clares that there is a widespread illicit traf- 
fic in barbiturates, amphetamines and other 
habitforming central nervous system stimu- 
lant drugs, and other psychotoxic drugs 
moving in or otherwise affecting interstate 
commerce; that the use of such drugs, when 
not under the supervision of a licensed prac- 
titioner, may cause a wide variety of acute 
and chronic changes in psychological func- 
tioning, social behavior, or personality, such 
as difficulties in judgment and coordination, 
disorderly thinking, disturbances in mood, 
bizarre and abnormal perceptual experiences 
and more severe behavior disturbances such 
as attempted suicide and antisocial activi- 
ties; that this illicit traffic results in exten- 
sive sale and distribution of such drugs to 
juveniles and youths, as well as adults, not 
under the supervision of a licensed practi- 
tioner; that the use of such drugs by juve- 
niles, when not under the supervision of a 
licensed practitioner, may lead them to per- 
form acts of delinquency and crime and to 
experiment with narcotic drugs, which ex- 
perimentation may result in narcotic addic- 
tion; that the use of such drugs, when not 
under the supervision of a licensed prac- 
titioner, often endangers safety on the high- 
way and otherwise has become a threat to 
the public health and safety, making addi- 
tional regulations of such drugs necessary 
regardless of the intrastate or interstate 
origin of such drugs; that in order to make 
regulation and protection of interstate com- 
merce in such drugs effective, regulation of 
intrastate commerce is also necessary be- 
cause, among other things, such drugs, when 
held for illicit sale, often do not bear labeling 
showing their place of origin and because in 
the form in which they are so held or in 
which they are consumed a determination 


of their place of origin is often extremely 
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difficult or impossible; and that the regula- 
tion of interstate commerce without the 
regulation of intrastate commerce in such 
drugs, as provided in this Act, would dis- 
criminate against and depress interstate com- 
merce in such drugs. 


Control of psychotoxiec drugs 


Src. 3. (a) Section 201 of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: 

“(v) The term ‘psychotoxic drug’ means— 

“(1) any drug which contains any quan- 
tity of (A) barbituric acid or any of the 
salts of barbituric acid; or (B) any deriva- 
tive of barbituric acid which has been desig- 
nated by the Secretary under section 502(d) 
as habit forming; 

“(2) any drug which contains any quan- 
tity of (A) amphetamine or any of its opti- 
cal isomers; (B) any salt of amphetamine or 
any salt of an optical isomer of ampheta- 
mine; or (C) any substance which the Sec- 
retary, after investigation, has found to be, 
and by regulation designated as, habit form- 
ing because of its medically stimulant effect 
on the central nervous system; or 

“(3) any drug which contains any quan- 
tity of a substance which the Secretary, 
after investigation finds as, and by regula- 
tion designates as, affecting or altering to a 
substantive extent, consciousness, the abil- 
ity to think, critical judgment, motivation, 
psychomotor coordination, or sensory per- 
ception, and having a potential for abuse 
when used without medical supervision: ex- 
cept that the Secretary shall not designate 
under this paragraph, or under clause (C) 
of paragraph (2), any substance that is now 
included, or is hereafter included, within 
the classification stated in section 4731, and 
marihuana as defined in section 4761, of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (26 U.S.C. 
4731, 4761).” 

(b) Chapter V of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“Psychotozic drugs 


“Sec. 511. (a) No person shall manufac- 
ture, compound, or process any psychotoxic 
drug, except that this prohibition shall not 
apply to the following persons whose activi- 
ties in connection with such drugs are solely 
as specified in this subsection: 

“(1) Manufacturers, compounders, and 
processors who have listed their names and 
places of business with the Secretary and 
who are regularly engaged or seek to be 
engaged, and are otherwise qualified, in 
preparing pharmaceutical chemicals or pre- 
scription drugs for distribution through 
branch outlets, through wholesale druggists, 
or by direct shipment, (A) to pharmacies or 
to hospitals, clinics, public health agencies, 
or physicians, for dispensing by registered 
pharmacists upon prescriptions, or for use 
by or under the supervision of practitioners 
licensed by law to administer such drugs in 
the course of their professional practice, or 
(B) to laboratories or research or educa- 
tional institutions for their use in research, 
teaching, or chemical analysis. 

“(2) Wholesale druggists who maintain 
establishments in conformance with local 
laws and are regularly engaged in supplying 
prescription drugs (A) to pharmacies, or to 
hospitals, clinics, public health agencies, or 
physicians, for dispensing by registered phar- 
macists upon prescriptions, or for use by or 
under the supervision of practitioners 
licensed by law to administer such drugs in 
the course of their professional practice, or 
(B) to laboratories or research or educa- 
tional institutions for their use in research, 
teaching, or clinical analysis. 

“(3) Pharmacies, hospitals, clinics, and 
public health agencies, which maintain 
establishments in conformance with any 
applicable local laws regulating the practice 
of pharmacy and medicine and which are 
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regularly engaged in dispensing prescrip- 
tion drugs upon prescriptions of practitioners 
licensed to administer such drugs for pa- 
tients under the care of such practitioners 
in the course of their professional practice. 

“(4) Practitioners licensed by law to pre- 
seribe or administer psychotoxic drugs, while 
acting in the course of their professional 
practice. 

“(5) Persons who use psychotoxic drugs in 
research, teaching, or chemical analysis and 
not for sale. 

(6) Officers and employees of the United 
States, a State government, or a political 
subdivision of a State, while acting in the 
course of their official duties. 

“(7) An employee of any person described 
in paragraph (1) through paragraph (5), and 
a nurse or other medical technician under 
the supervision of a practitioner licensed by 
law to administer such drugs, while such 
employee, nurse, or medical technician is 
acting in the course of his employment or 
occupation and not on his own account. 

“(b) No person, other than— 

“(1) a person described in subsection (a), 
while such person is acting in the ordinary 
and authorized course of his business, pro- 
fession, occupation, or employment, or 

“(2) a carrier or warehouseman, or an 
employee thereof, who, while acting in the 
usual course of his business or of his employ- 
ment, delivers any psychotoxic drug to a per- 
son authorized by subsection (a) to manu- 
facture, compound, or process such drug, 
shall sell, deliver, or otherwise dispose of 
any psychotic drug to any other person. 

“(c) No person, other than a person de- 
scribed in subsection (a) or subsection (b) 
(2), shall possess any psychotoxic drug other- 
wise than (1) for the personal use of himself 
or of a member of his household or (2) for 
administration to an animal owned by him 
or a member of his household. 

“(d)(1) Every person engaged in manufac- 
turing, compounding, processing, selling, de- 
livering, or otherwise disposing of any psy- 
chotoxic drug shall, upon the effective date 
of this section, prepare a complete and accu- 
rate record of all stocks of such drug on hand 
and shall keep such record for three years. 
On and after the effective date of this sec- 
tion, every such person manufacturing, com- 
pounding, or processing any psychotoxic drug 
shall prepare and keep, for not less than 
three years, a complete and accurate record 
of the kind and quantity of such drug manu- 
factured, compounded, or processed and the 
date of such manufacture, compounding, or 
processing; and every such person selling, de- 
livering, or otherwise disposing of any psy- 
chotoxic drug shall prepare or obtain, and 
keep for not less than three years, a complete 
and accurate record of the kind and quantity 
of each such drug received, sold, delivered, or 
otherwise disposed of, the name and address 
of the person from whom it was received and 
to whom it was sold, delivered, or otherwise 
disposed of, and the date of such transaction, 

“(2) Every person required by paragraph 
(1) of this subsection to prepare or obtain, 
and keep, records, and any carrier maintain- 
ing records with respect to any shipment con- 
taining any psychotoxic drug, and every per- 
son in charge, or having custody, of such 
records, shall, upon request of an officer or 
employee designated by the Secretary permit 
such officer or employee at reasonable times 
to have access to and copy such records. For 
the purposes of verification of such records 
and of enforcement of this section, officers or 
employees designated by the Secretary are 
authorized, upon presenting appropriate cre- 
dentials and a written notice to the owner, 
operator, or agent in charge, to enter, at 
reasonable times, any factory, warehouse, 
establishment, or vehicle in which any 
psychotoxic drug is held, manufactured, com- 
pounded, processed, sold, delivered, or other- 
wise disposed of, and to inspect, within rea- 
sonable limits and in a reasonable manner, 
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such factory, warehouse, establishment, or 
vehicle, and all pertinent equipment, fin- 
ished and unfinished material, containers, 
and labeling therein, and all things therein 
(including records, files, papers, processes, 
controls, and facilities) bearing on violation 
of this section or section 301(q); and to in- 
ventory any stock of such drug therein, and 
obtain samples of such drug. If a sample is 
thus obtained, the officer or employee making 
the inspection shall, upon completion of the 
inspection and before leaving the premises, 
give to the owner, operator, or agent in 
charge a receipt describing the sample ob- 
tained. 

“(3) The provisions of paragraphs (1) and 
(2) of this subsection shall not apply to a 
licensed practitioner described in subsection 
(a) (4) with respect to any psychotoxie drug 
received, prepared, processed, administered, 
or dispensed by him in the course of his pro- 
fessional practice. 

“(e) The Secretary may by regulation ex- 
empt any psychotoxic drug from the applica- 
tion of all or part of this section when he 
finds that regulation of its manufacture, 
compounding, processing, possession, and 
disposition, as provided in this section or in 
such part thereof, is not necessary for the 
protection of the public health.” 


Prohibited acts 


Sec. 4, Section 301 of such Act is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(q)(1) The manufacture, compounding, 
or processing of a drug in violation of sec- 
tion 511(a); (2) the sale, delivery, or other 
disposition of a drug in violation of section 
511(b); (3) the possession of a drug in viola- 
tion of section 511(c); (4) the failure to pre- 
pare or obtain, or the failure to keep, a com- 
plete and accurate record with respect to any 
drug as required by section 511(d); (5) the 
refusal to permit access to or copying of any 
record as required by section 511(d); or (6) 
the refusal to permit entry or inspection as 
authorized by section 511(d).” 


Grounds and jurisdiction for judicial seizure 
and condemnation 


Sec. 5. The first sentence of section 304 
(a) of such Act is amended by inserting be- 
fore “: Provided, however,” the following: 
% and any such drug which is a psychotoxic 
drug within the meaning of section 201(v) 
and which has been manufactured, com- 
pounded, processed, sold, delivered, disposed 
of, or is possessed, in violation of section 
511, or with respect to which there is a fail- 
ure to prepare, obtain, or keep any record re- 
quired by such section, shall be liable to be 
proceeded against at any time on libel of 
information and condemned in any district 
court of the United States within the juris- 
diction of which the article is found”. 


Penalties 


Src. 6. (a) Section 303(a) of such Act (21 
U.S.C. 333(a)) is amended by inserting after 
the final word “fine” and before the period 
the following: “: Provided, however, That 
any person who, having attained his eight- 
eenth birthday, violates section 301(q) (2) 
by selling, delivering, or otherwise dis- 
posing of any psychotoxic drug (as defined 
in section 201(v)) to a person who has not 
attained his eighteenth birthday shall, if 
there be no previous conviction of such per- 
son under this section which has become 
final, be subject to imprisonment for not 
more than two years, or a fine of not more 
than $2,000, or both such imprisonment and 
fine, and for the second or any subsequent 
conviction for such a violation shall be sub- 
ject to imprisonment for not more than six 
years, or a fine of not more than $15,000, or 
both such imprisonment and fine”, 

(b) Section 303(b) of such Act (21 U.S.C. 
338 (b)) is amended by inserting after the 
word “shall” the following: “(except in the 
case of an offense which is subject to the 
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provisions of the proviso to subsection (a) 
relating to second or subsequent offenses)”. 


Regulations 


Sec. 7. The first sentence of section 
701 (e) (1) of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act is amended by inserting 
“201(v),” immediately before 401“. 


Authority of inspectors to carry firearms 


Sec. 8. Section 702 of such Act (21 U.S.C. 
372) is amended by inserting at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(g) Officers or employees of the Depart- 
ment designated by the Secretary to conduct 
examinations, investigations, or inspections 
under section 511 of this Act may, when au- 
thorized by the Secretary, carry firearms.” 


Application of State law 


Sec. 9. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as authorizing the manufacture, com- 
pounding, processing, possession, sale, deliv- 
ery, or other disposal of any drug in any 
State in contravention of the laws of such 
State. 

Effective date 


Sec. 10. The foregoing provisions of this 
Act shall take effect on the first day of the 
seventh calendar month following the month 
in which this Act is enacted; except that the 
Secretary shall permit manufacturers, com- 
pounders, and processors referred to in para- 
graph (1) of subsection (a) of section 511 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, 
as added by this Act, to list their names and 
places of business with the Secretary prior 
to such effective date, and except that the 
definitions of terms in subsection (v) of sec- 
tion 201, as added by this Act, and the pro- 
visions of section 9 shall take effect upon 
the date of enactment of this Act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

By unanimous consent, the following 
excerpt from the report (No. 1442) was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp: 


SUMMARY 


S. 2628, as amended by the committee, 
would amend the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act to require registration with 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare by manufacturers, compounders, and 
processors of barbiturates, amphetamines 
and any other drug or drug component that 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, after investigation, finds either (a) 
to be habit forming because of its medically 
stimulant effect on he central nervous sys- 
tem, or (b) to be one that affects, or alters, 
to a substantive extent, consciousness, the 
ability to think, critical judgment, motiva- 
tion, psychomotor coordination, or sensory 
perception, and has a potential for abuse 
when used without medical supervision, re- 
quire manufacturers and others engaged in 
receiving or disposing of such drugs (other 
than licensed practitioners handling the 
drugs in the course of their professional 
practice) to keep a complete record of the 
quantities of such drugs they handle, and 
make these records available to food and drug 
inspectors who, in addition, would be given 
authority to inspect establishments and ve- 
hicles, inventory stocks, etc.; forbid the dis- 
posal of these drugs except through legiti- 
mate channels; and prohibit the possession of 
such drugs if such possession is not for the 
personal use of the possessor or a member of 
his household or for administration to an 
animal owned by him or by a member of his 
household. The penalties and civil remedies 
now applicable to violations of the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act would apply to vio- 
lations of the bill except that appropriately 
increased maximum penalties would apply 
where there is an unlawful disposal of a drug 
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covered by the bill by an individual at least 
18 years of age to one under the age of 18. 
The bill would apply to the drugs whether 
or not they enter interstate commerce. 


NEEDS 


It is estimated that drug companies in this 
country annually produce 534 billion capsules 
of barbiturates and 4 billion tablets of am- 
phetamine drugs. This is in addition to an 
unknown quantity of tranquilizing and other 
drugs subject to abuse that find their way 
into the black market. Based on the quan- 
tities involved in seizures of these drugs in 
illegal channels, it is estimated by the Com- 
missioner of Food and Drugs that the volume 
of psychotoxic drugs sold illegally equals, 
and might actually exceed, the amounts sold 
legally in the Nation's drugstores. 

The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
neither contains adequate means for detect- 
ing illegal diversions from legitimate chan- 
nels nor makes traffic in these drugs by such 
outlets per se a Federal offense. It applies 
(outside the District of Columbia and U.S. 
possessions) only when it can be shown that 
the drugs are or have been in the stream of 
interstate commerce. In order to make 
regulation and protection of interstate com- 
merce in amphetamines, barbiturates, and 
other psychotoxic drugs effective, regulation 
of such drugs in intrastate commerce is nec- 
essary because such drugs, when held for illi- 
cit sale, often do not bear labeling showing 
their places of origin and because in the form 
in which they are so held or in which they 
are consumed, a determination of their place 
of origin is sometimes extremely difficult or 
impossible. Moreover, to subject interstate 
commerce to the needed controls without ap- 
plying them to intrastate commerce would 
have the effect of discriminating against and 
depressing interstate commerce. 

The Senate Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency found that during the 
last 5 years, the illegal use of the billions of 
these pills which have flooded this country, 
has reached epidemic proportions. The re- 
sults of this traffic revealed the following 
picture: 

The illegal use of these drugs is increasing 
at a fantastic rate among juveniles and 
young adults. 

The use of these drugs has a direct casual 
relationship to increased crimes of violence. 

The use of these drugs is replacing, in 
many cases, the use of the “hard” narcotics, 
such as opium, heroin, and cocaine. 

The use of these drugs is more and more 
prevalent among the so-called white-collar 
youths who have never had prior delin- 
quency or criminal records. 

The use of these drugs is increasingly iden- 
tified as a cause of sexual crimes. 

The need for additional Federal legislation 
to control barbiturates and amphetamines 
was the subject of concern as early as the 
84th Congress during hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Narcotics of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means. In its re- 
port to the full committee (which is ap- 
pended to H. Rept. 2388, 84th Cong.), the 
subcommittee found that large quantities of 
these drugs have been diverted into illicit 
channels as the results of shipments from 
manufacturers and wholesalers to unauthor- 
ized individuals and that places of distri- 
bution include roadside taverns, service sta- 
tions, houses of ill repute, bars, hotels, res- 
taurants, retail drugstores, and unscrupulous 
physicians, It found that acute barbiturate 
poisoning is now the most common cause of 
death from any solid poison, or any other 
poison except carbon monoxide gas, and that 
the abuse of these drugs by taking them 
without proper medical supervision presents 
serious public health problems, leading to 
abnormal behavior and to the commission 
of crimes. The subcommittee found that 
illicit traffic in these drugs, unlike the traffic 
in narcotics, attacks small as well as large 
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communities. Tne subcommittee also found 
that a problem of growing proportions has 
been created by chronic users of barbiturates 
and amphetamines who are a menace to the 
public when driving on our streets and high- 
ways. The traffic menace recognized by the 
subcommittee in 1956 is still a continuing 
problem, and its size is increasing. 

The serious problem of drug abuse was 
recognized by President John F. Kennedy 
when he appointed the President's Advisory 
Commission on Narcotic and Drug Abuse 
with Judge E. Barrett Prettyman as Chair- 
man. 

The Commission met regularly in Wash- 
ington during 1963 and obtained the views 
of representatives of all the major Federal 
agencies involved with drug abuse, includ- 
ing ranking officials of the Department of 
the Treasury, the Department of Justice, the 
Department of State, and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The Com- 
mission also held special meetings in New 
York City and Los Angeles, cities in which 
drug abuse is particularly virulent. On 
these occasions the Commission obtained 
the views of State and local officials and ex- 
perts, and it visited public and private hos- 
pitals, research centers, rehabilitation cen- 
ters, and correctional institutions. These 
meetings and visits were an essential part 
of the Commission's deliberations. 

In addition, members of the Commission 
or of the staff made individual visits to vari- 
ous areas in the United States in which drug 
abuse is of high incidence, to study the par- 
ticular problems of each area and to inspect 
treatment and rehabilitation facilities. The 
Commission reviewed all the significant lit- 
erature and reviewed all the material pre- 
sented at the first White House Conference 
on Narcotic and Drug Abuse, convened in 
Washington in September 1962, and the re- 
port of the ad hoc Panel on Drug Abuse, 
convened by the Special Assistant for Sci- 
ence and Technology to prepare a back- 
ground paper on the scientific and technical 
aspects of drug abuse for the White House 
Conference. The Commission has had the 
benefit of the written recommendations and 
views of more than 100 experts and con- 
sultants. e 

After a yearlong study of drug abuse, the 
Commission made the following recom- 
mendations to President Johnson late in 
1963: 

1. Legislation should not be limited to the 
barbiturates and amphetamines, but should 
extend to all nonnarcotic drugs capable of 
producing serious psychotoxic and antisocial 
effects when abused. Experience has proved 
that the drug abuser often turns to other 
drugs having similar effects when bar- 
biturates or amphetamines become difficult 
to obtain. Any new legislation should be 
broad enough to include all hypnotic, stim- 
ulant, and depressant drugs affecting the 
central nervous system in such a way as to 
be classified as psychotoxic. The bill’s def- 
inition of its coverage should not, however, 
interfere with legitimate medical usage. The 
bill should exempt any drug within this def- 
inition that combines a small amount with 
other substances where the resultant drug 
is not itself liable to abuse. 

2. In determining the specific drugs which 
fall within the scope of his regulatory power 
over dangerous drugs, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare should be 
advised by a standing committee composed 
of experts from both within and without 
the Federal Government and should act in 
accordance with fair rulemaking procedures. 

President Johnson has directed the several 
agencies of the executive branch entrusted 
with responsibility in the control of drugs 
to take steps to bring the full power of the 
Federal Government to bear on the problem. 
The President has also recommended the en- 
actment of the Psychotoxic Drug Control Act 
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of 1964. S. 2628 as reported by the commit- 
tee would carry out the recommendations of 
the President and the Commission with re- 
spect to the problem of drug abuse. 


Mr.DODD. Mr. President, the Senate 
has before it at this time a major piece 
of legislation which will place effective 
controls over the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of dangerous drugs which are 
flooding the country and which are one 
of the most serious causes of drug addic- 
tion. I wish to congratulate Senator 
Lister HILL, chairman of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, and Sena- 
tor RALPH YARBOROUGH, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Health for the con- 
scientious and effective manner in which 
they handled this legislation in commit- 
tee and brought it to the floor of the 
Senate. 

I also wish to express my deepest 
thanks to our majority leader, Senator 
MansFIELD, for bringing this bill up for 
action at the first possible moment. Sen- 
ator MANSFIELD has been a great source 
of help and encouragement to me in this 
endeavor and I want to publicly thank 
him for all that he has done to make 
this legislation possible for the American 
people. 

This bill will enable law enforcement 
authorities to mount a full-fledged at- 
tack on the peddling of dangerous drugs 
in America. 

I reported to the Senate on August 24, 
1961, that in the year 1960 drug com- 
panies in this country produced 534 bil- 
lion capsules of barbiturates and 4 billion 
tablets of amphetamine drugs. This is 
in addition to millions of bootleg drugs 
that find their way into the black mar- 
ket. At that time I indicated that we 
had no idea of the percentage of these 
drugs that is used illegally. In the in- 
terim, based on the quantities involved 
in seizures of illegal dispensers in these 
drugs, we now know that the volume of 
the extremely dangerous pep pills and 
goofballs sold illegally equal, and might 
actually exceed, the amounts sold legal- 
ly in the Nation’s drugstores. 

The reason for this situation is that 
there are no adequate Federal controls 
over the distribution of these drugs. 

In my opinion, the bill we are con- 
sidering today, S. 2628, would provide 
these controls. 

The provisions in my bill will provide 
these controls by requiring that: 

First. Manufacturers, compounders, 
and processors of barbiturates and am- 
phetamines are required to register their 
names and addresses with the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Second. Manufacturers and others en- 
gaged in receiving or disposing of such 
drugs be required to keep records of the 
quantities of such drugs they handle and 
make these records available to food and 
drug inspectors. 

Third. Adequate authority be given to 
drug inspectors to inspect establish- 
ments, inventory stocks, vehicles, and 
other facilities relevant to the proper 
investigation of the disposal of drugs. 

Fourth. Possession of these drugs be 
illegal, except if the drugs are for one’s 
own use or for the use of a member of 
his family. 
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In emphasizing the seriousness of il- 
legal trafficking in these drugs, S. 2628 
calls for more severe penalties for those 
found selling to children and teenagers. 

The Subcommittee To Investigate Ju- 
venile Delinquency has held seven major 
hearings on drug addiction throughout 
the Nation. 

We found that during the last 5 years, 
the illegal use of the billions of these pills 
which have flooded this country, has 
reached epidemic proportions. The re- 
sults of this traffic, which have come to 
our attention, revealed the following pic- 
ture: 

The illegal use of these drugs is in- 
creasing at a fantastic rate among ju- 
veniles and young adults. 

The use of these drugs has a direct 
causal relationship to increased crimes 
of violence. 

The use of these drugs is replacing, in 
many cases, the use of the hard narco- 
tics, such as opium, heroin, and cocaine. 

The use of these drugs is more and 
more prevalent among the so-called 
white-collar youths who have never had 
prior delinquency or criminal records. 

The use of these drugs is increasingly 
identified as causes of sexual crimes. 

Mr. President, I feel this bill has had 
as much study, analysis, and considera- 
tion at this point as any piece of legis- 
lation I have ever been associated with. 
Since May 23, 1961, when I first intro- 
duced this bill, it has been subjected to 
the scrutiny of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Narcotic and Drug Abuse; the 
Departments of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; Treasury; Justice; and State; 
the law enforcement agencies in New 
York City and the State of California, 
where this problem is greatest; the As- 
sociation of Juvenile Court Judges; the 
International Juvenile Police Officers 
Association; the Pharmaceutical Manu- 
facturers Association; and the distin- 
guished representatives of a number of 
religious faiths. All of these groups have 
approved of or endorsed this bill over the 
past 342 years. Thousands of parents 
have written to me urging passage of 
the bill. Even the president of the lar- 
gest producer of stimulant drugs in the 
United States personally wrote to me and 
endorsed this legislation. 

This is a bill which tightens acknowl- 
edged inadequacies in the law, inadequa- 
cies which are permitting a wave of nar- 
cotic addiction to go unchecked in this 
country. It was publicly and repeatedly 
supported by the late President Ken- 
nedy. It has the support of every group 
that knows anything about this problem. 
It has been asked for by police officials 
all over the country. It has been backed 
by every witness who testified before the 
Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee, in- 
cluding three drug company presidents. 

I do not know anyone who is against 
it. 
As recently as July 15, 1964, President 
Johnson issued a statement calling for a 
higher priority on Government efforts 
against narcotics and drug abuse. Pres- 
ident Johnson’s directive followed the 
lines of the first 25 recommendations of 
his Commission’s report on Narcotic and 
Drug Abuse. 
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I would like to quote recommendation 
13 from that report: 

The Commission recommends that all non- 
narcotic drugs capable of producing serious 
psychotoxic effects when abused be brought 
under strict control by Federal statute. 


The report states further: 

On January 28, 1963, Senator THomas J. 
Dopp submitted to the Senate a bill (S. 553) 
to provide close Federal regulation of the 
manufacture, sale, and distribution of cer- 
tain dangerous drugs, notably the barbitu- 
rates and amphetamines. 

w + * * * 

A similar bill (H.R. 6848) was submitted 
to the House of Representatives by Congress- 
man JAMES J. DELANEY. 


The Commission concluded: 

The manufacture, sale, and distribution of 
dangerous drugs is a national business, con- 
ducted across State lines, and the interstate 
character of the traffic, both licit and illicit, 
limits the ability of any single State to cope 
with its individual problem. Only the Fed- 
eral Government can provide uniform mini- 
mum standards of regulation. Reliance on 
State laws for complete recordkeeping would 
prove chaotic. The Commission favors the 
plan of regulation proposed by the Dodd- 
Delaney bill. 


The Commission made a specific ob- 
servation concerning any new legisla- 
tion providing for Federal regulation of 
the manufacture, sale, and distribution 
of dangerous drugs. They concluded 
such legislation should not be limited to 
the barbiturates and amphetamines, but 
should extend to all nonnarcotic drugs 
capable of producing serious psychotoxic 
and antisocial effects when abused. 

S. 2628 has been broadened to include 
such drugs in accordance with the Com- 
mission’s recommendations and on the 
basis of independent investigation by 
the subcommittee. 

Mr. President, the abuse of these dan- 
gerous drugs is still growing at an alarm- 
ing rate. Our staff contacted police de- 
partments all over the country on Au- 
gust 1. The attorney general of the 
State of California told us: 

Every dope peddler we have picked up this 
year has a complete assortment of pills 
available for sale. Dangerous drugs are a 
bigger problem for youths than heroin or 
marihuana. 


He told my staff that dangerous-drug 
arrests in California had increased 75 
percent from 1960 to 1963. 

The Illinois Division of Narcotic Con- 
trol reported a 100-percent increase in 
dangerous-drug cases from 1960 to the 
present. 

Chicago alone reported that 1964 is 60 
percent ahead of 1963 in this type of 
arrest. 

Baltimore reported that its 1964 ar- 
rests are 52 percent ahead of 1963. 

New York City reported a 33-percent 
increase in 1963 over 1962. 

The chief of police of one of our larg- 
est resort cities, frequented by thousands 
of teenagers, summed up the situation 
for the country as a whole when he said: 

The traffic in dangerous drugs is heavier 
than ever. 


I feel we have given enough study to 


this problem, we have proven it to be 
enormous in terms of the numbers of 
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lives ruined; and we have proven it to be 
a major contributor to this Nation’s 
crime problem. 

Mr. President, today represents the 
culmination of several years of effort to 
enact sensible controls over the mush- 
rooming traffic in dangerous drugs. I 
wish to pay tribute to the members of 
the Subcommittee to Investigate Juve- 
nile Delinquency who held the hearings 
that laid the groundwork for this legis- 
lation; and the members of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
whose prompt but thorough attention to 
this bill made it possible for it to come 
to the floor in time for passage during 
this session. Of the many Senators who 
helped on the Labor Committee, I wish 
especially to thank the chairman [Mr. 
Hix], the distinguished senior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], the able 
senior Senator from New York, [Mr. 
Javits], the distinguished junior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS], and 
the capable junior Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. PELL]. 

I also wish to commend two staff mem- 
bers for their diligent and effective work 
which helped to make this legislation 
possible, Mr. Carl Perian, staff director 
of the Subcommittee to Investigate Juve- 
nile Delinquency, and Mr. Robert Bar- 
clay, professional staff member of the 
Health Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Welfare. 

Mr. President, I urge passage of the 
pending legislation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Dopp] has been advocating this 
bill for a number of years. The passage 
of the bill is a tribute to his resistance 
and determination to do something 
about drugs which can be harmful in 
nature and can have decidedly deleteri- 
ous effect on the people of the country. I 
commend him on his victory, which he 
has achieved after fighting for it for so 
long. 

Mr. President, I move that the votes 
by which Calendar 1376, Senate bill 2180, 
and Calendar 1377, Senate bill 2628, were 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, to 
consider the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting the nomination of Edward A. Beard, 
of the District of Columbia, to be an as- 
sociate judge of the District of Columbia 
Court of General Sessions, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no reports of committees, the nom- 
inations on the Executive Calendar will 
be stated. 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Francis M. Wheat, of California, 
to be a member of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission for the remainder 
of the term expiring June 5, 1966. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Otto Eckstein, of Massachusetts, 
to be a member of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of James L. Greenfield, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to be Assistant Secre- 
tary of State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Department 
of Justice. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Foreign Serv- 
ice, which had been placed on the Secre- 
tary’s desk. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of all these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On motion by Mr. MANSFIELD, the Sen- 
ate resumed the consideration of legis- 
lative business. 


DIRKSEN AMENDMENT TO FOREIGN 
AID BILL 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, last 

night in discussing the rotten borough 

amendment, I mentioned the fact that 
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one of the great newspapers of the 
country, the Charleston Gazette on Au- 
gust 13, 1964, published an editorial en- 
titled ‘‘DirKsEn’s Rider Makes No Sense.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DIRKSEN’S RIDER MAKES No SENSE 


Senator DRESEN, his tongue not even in 
his cheek, has offered an inane rider to the 
foreign aid bill which strikes directly at the 
heart of judicial authority. His amendment 
would prohibit Federal courts from render- 
ing decisions in any apportionment case for 
from 2 to 4 years. 

Parenthetically, congressional hostility to- 
ward the Supreme Court is revealed in the 
recent Federal salary increase bill that pro- 
vides a raise of 87.500 to all Federal judges 
except those nine on, the Supreme Court. 
They get only $4,500 more in salary. 

The latter action is punitive pettiness, but 
DirmkseEn’s contemplated maneuver is un- 
warranted meddling in the Court's jurisdic- 
tion. That there is precedent for his act, it 
is true. Once before, in 1869, the Court ap- 
peared to be about to invalidate some of the 
harsh Reconstruction measures Congress 
had decided to impose upon the South. In 
reprisal the Congress removed the Court's 
authority to handle any matter arising in 
connection with its bill, whose later con- 
sequences caused untold trouble. 

Today, 7 out of every 10 American citi- 
zens live in an urbanized area, yet not a 
single State is apportioned in either branch 
of its legislature reflecting this tremendous 
shift in population. For reasons patently 
obvious, State legislatures have consistently 
refused to follow the democratic principle of 
one man equals one vote. Therefore, citi- 
zens in order to obtain adequate representa- 
tion have sought relief through the courts. 
The courts have been the lone avenue open 
for redress. 

Aside from the fact that the rider itself 
is dubious legislation, certainly it has no 
place in a foreign aid bill. The two subjects 
are completely incompatible. If Congress is 
determined to intrude in this area, it ought 
to do so with a bill that is germane to the 
subject. 

Ironically, there can be little question that 
the rise of Federal authority, which many 
Americans condemn, has resulted precisely 
because urban areas are underrepresented 
in their legislatures. Metropolitan areas 
have had to seek assistance on their mani- 
fold problems from the Congress. Legisla- 
tures are deaf to their pleas of aid. 

It is not at all inconceivable that one way 
to reduce the so-called bureaucratism of the 
Federal Government is to give cities and 
towns more power to resolve their own prob- 
lems. This can come about only if State 
governments permit it. Reapportionment is 
essential to more responsible and responsive 
local government. Senator DIRKSEN should 
know this. His current effort is deplorable, 
and President Johnson should oppose it with 
all the resources at his command. 


AMENDMENT TO THE FEDERAL 
FIREARMS ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
now proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1374, S. 3068. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 3068 
to amend the Federal Firearms Act, as 
amended, to authorize the Secretary of 
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the Treasury to relieve manufacturers 
from certain provisions of the act if he 
determines that enforcement would im- 
pair the national security. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
6 of the Federal Fir Act, as amended 
(52 Stat. 1252; 15 U.S.C. 906), is further 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6. RELIEF oF CONVICTED MANUFAC- 
vTURERS—The Secretary may, when he finds 
that the discontinuance of operations by a 
licensed manufacturer convicted of a crime 
punishable by imprisonment for a term ex- 
ceeding one year would be likely to impair 
national security, relieve such manufac- 
turer from the disabilities incurred under 
this Act by reason of such conviction.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor» an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1439), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The bill would delete present section 6 of 
the Federal Firearms Act, as amended, “Ef- 
fective Date of Chapter” (52 Stat. 1252; 15 
U.S.C. 906) which no longer has any sub- 
stantive effect and substitute therefor lan- 
guage which would give the Secretary of the 
Treasury discretionary authority to relieve a 
manufacturer from the disabilities incurred 
under the act when the Secretary finds that 
discontinuance of the manufacturer’s opera- 
tion would impair the national security. The 
bill would in no way limit or impair the effec- 
tiveness of the act for achieving the purposes 
for which it was originally framed. It would 
not affect the authority of the Government to 
proceed the traffic in arms and am- 
munition by undesirable elements in the 
community and to punish those elements 
accordingly. 


BACKGROUND OF LEGISLATION 


Under the existing provisions of the Federal 
Firearms Act, as amended (52 Stat. 1250; 
15 U.S.C. 901-909), it is unlawful for a per- 
son who has been convicted of a crime pun- 
ishable for a term exceeding 1 year, to ship 
or receive firearms or ammunition in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, to be issued a 
manufacturer's license or to engage in certain 
other activities involving firearms or am- 
munition. 

This language was adopted by the Congress 
in 1961 with the objective of assisting the 
fight against organized crime and racketeer- 
ing. Prior to 1961, the act prohibited ship- 
ments by or to only persons indicted for, or 
convicted of, a “crime of violence.” The 
crime of violence was changed to any crime 
which measures up to the Federal standard 
of a felony; that is, any crime punishable by 
imprisonment for a term exceeding 1 year. 
This amendment was one of several spon- 
sored by the Attorney General and supported 
by the Congress in order to broaden the 
groups of persons who could be prosecuted 
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under Federal law and to strengthen the 
hand of the Government in dealing with pro- 
fessional criminals. 

It was not until very recently brought to 
the committee’s attention that the auto- 
matic invoking of the absolute sanctions re- 
quired by the present language could force 
the discontinuance of operations of a li- 
censed manufacturer where such discontinu- 
ance might adversely affect the national 
security. 

NEED FOR LEGISLATION 
General 


This bill is needed to insure that the in- 
dustrial mobilization base of the U.S. fire- 
arms industry be not interrupted or cur- 
tailed. 

The Department of Defense places major 
responsibility on industry with respect to 
small arms requirements. Weapons are de- 
veloped by a combination of engineering 
skill in the Government arsenals and the re- 
search and production skills of industry. 
Furthermore, private industry has the major 
assignment for production engineering and 
quality control. 

Whenever it is necesary to build up rapidly 
our military potential, U.S. firearms manu- 
facturers provide the only source of skilled 
manpower, research facilities and plant 
capacity which can be readily converted in a 
minimum of time to the production of mili- 
tary firearms. 

This role of the U.S. firearms industry was 
emphasized in 1962 by a finding of the Di- 
rector of the Office of Emergency Planning 
that “by its very nature * * * the industry 
would appear to be essential to our mobili- 
zation and to the national security.” 


Commercial firearms production essential to 
defense mobilization 


Although the Federal Firearms Act exempts 
Government purchases of firearms from the 
restrictions of the act, such Government 
purchases cannot alone support the mobili- 
zation base required. Military requirements 
for small arms and ammunition have his- 
torically never furnished the constant year- 
to-year continuous production that is neces- 
sary to build up personnel skills, manage- 
ment know-how, and production techniques. 
Rather, military procurement has been char- 
acterized by very high requirements when 
a new weapon is adopted and a rather abrupt 
curtailment of production when the inven- 
tory needs are met. 

The most recent example is the M-14 rifle, 
of which approximately a million and a 
quarter were procured by the Army over a 
period of 5 years. Procurement of this 
weapon commenced in 1959 and by the 
spring of 1964, production had been com- 
pletely terminated. 

Commercial production of firearms, on the 
other hand, presents quite a different pic- 
ture. Although commercial demand varies 
slightly over the years, in accordance with 
such factors as the national prosperity, still 
the market is relatively stable and does pro- 
vide for constant production, which in turn 
provides a permanent source of skilled man- 
power, plant facilities, and research potential. 
Clearly, continued commercial production 
by the firearms industry is essential to the 
maintenance of this segment of the mobili- 
zation base. 


Unintended and undesirable consequences of 
existing law 


The present language of the act is a Sword 
of Damocles hanging over every legitimate 
U.S. arms and ammunition manufacturer. 
Thousands of employees are employed in the 
industry and in spite of the greatest care 
in supervising them, it can be predicted, un- 
fortunately, that sooner or later one of these 
employees will, through some misguided mo- 
tive, commit a criminal act which is punish- 
able by imprisonment for a term exceeding 
1 year and which can be attributed to the 
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employer. Examples of such acts are crimi- 
nal negligence, defrauding the Government, 
violation of State antitrust statutes which 
have a penalty of imprisonment for a term 
exceeding 1 year, or violation of a foreign 
statute that has a similar penalty. Should 
an arms and ammunition manufacturer be 
convicted for the misdeed of its employee, 
the manufacturer would be forced immedi- 
ately to cease its commercial arms and am- 
munition business and to dismiss its entire 
work force. 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. provides 
an immediate example of the unintended im- 
pact that this statute could conceivably 
have. This corporation with about 40,000 
employees and annual sales of over $750 mil- 
lion is involved in highly diversified activities 
ranging from bulk chemicals and Squibb 
pharmaceuticals to paper and nonferrous 
metals, etc. Its activities reach into all 50 
States and into some 72 foreign countries. 
Through its Winchester-Western Division, 
which alone has annual sales of approxi- 
mately $100 million, it constitutes one of 
the principal arms and ammunition manu- 
facturers of the United States. It has for 
over 50 years played a prominent role in 
meeting military requirements for arms and 
ammunition, From the time of its produc- 
tion of over half a million rifles during World 
War I to the recent production of over 350,000 
units of the M-14, Winchester has been an 
important factor in supplying our military 
needs. 

However, this corporation might, as a re- 
sult of some misdeed of one of its approxi- 
mately 40,000 employees, be convicted of a 
crime as defined by the act which would in 
no way affect the integrity or ability of the 
corporation with respect to the manufacture 
or shipment of arms and ammunition. Such 
a conviction would, under the present law, 
immediately make it illegal for the Winches- 
ter-Western Division to remain in the arms 
and ammunition business and would result 
in the summary discharge of approximately 
6,000 employees presently on its payrolls. 

The possibility of just such an occurrence 
is shown by the fact that the corporation 
has been indicted in the U.S, District Court 
for the Southern District of New York 
charged with conspiring with a former em- 
ployee and an exporter to give “side pay- 
ments and kickbacks” to importers of phar- 
maceuticals located in South Vietnam and 
Cambodia in connection with the sales of 
such pharmaceuticals financed by the 
Agency for International Development and 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion. Olin has denied the charges and the 
case is now awaiting trial. The indictment 
does not involve any officer connected with 
the Winchester-Western Division, arms or 
ammunition, any person in Olin’s arms and 
ammunition business or any product manu- 
factured in Olin’s arms and ammunition 
plants. 

This case brings to the forefront for the 
first time the unintended impact which the 
1961 amendment might have and makes 
clear the need for a technical improvement 
in the law to protect the legitimate arms 
and ammunition manufacturing industry in 
the interest of national security. 


COST OF THE LEGISLATION 
There will be no additional cost incurred 


by the Government as a result of favorable 
action on this legislation. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INCREASE IN BENEFITS UNDER FED- 
ERAL OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND 
DISABILITY INSURANCE SYSTEM, 
ETC.—UNANIMOUS-CONSENT RE- 
QUEST 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, yester- 
day a unanimous-consent request was 
granted that an amendment which I sub- 
mitted to H.R. 11865 should remain at 
the desk until the close of business to- 
night. I now ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment remain at the desk 
for cosponsorship until the close of busi- 
ness Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THIS WEEK’S ACHIEVEMENTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
another week has passed in our attempt 
to complete this session’s work, and 
although we have slowed somewhat the 
past 2 days, substantial progress has 
been made this week. 

We cleared for the President the anti- 
poverty bill through the efforts of the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], 
the Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
HUMPHREY], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], the senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
and the cooperation of the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower]. 

We passed the land and water conser- 
vation bill through the skill and efforts 
of the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Crunch, and the effort and cooperation 


of the Senator from Colorado [Mr.. 


ALLorrl, the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER], and many others. 

We cleared for the President the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriations bill 
through the efforts of the chairman of 
that subcommittee, the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Byrp], and the rank- 
ing minority member, the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Case]. 

We cleared for the President the in- 
dependent offices appropriations bill 
through the efforts of the chairman of 
that subcommittee, the senior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. MaGnuson], 
the ranking minority member, the senior 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
and the Senators from New York [Mr. 
Javits and Mr. KEATING]. 

We cleared for the President the leg- 
islative appropriation bill through the 
effort and cooperation of the senior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SALTONSTALL]. 

We passed the nurses’ training bill 
through the skill and effort of the Sen- 
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ator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], a man 
justly identified with every advance in 
this field for over the past 20 years, and 
the effort and cooperation of the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javrrs! and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH]. 

We passed the State-Justice-Com- 
merce appropriations bill through the ef- 
forts of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN] and the senior Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. SMITH]. 

We adopted the conference report on 
the International Coffee Agreement im- 
plementing legislation through the ef- 
forts of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] and the distinguished minor- 
ity leader [Mr. DIRKSEN], whose con- 
stant cooperation and untiring efforts 
in all matters make whatever progress 
achieved in this body possible, and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

We cleared for the President the Ozark 
National Rivers bill through the efforts 
of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], 
and the Senators from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON and Mr. LONG]. 

We cleared for the President the public 
works appropriations through the skill 
and cooperation of the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], and the rank- 
ing Republican member of the subcom- 
mittee [Mr. Hruska]. 

We made substantial progress in dis- 
posing of most of the amendments to the 
foreign aid bill through the cooperation 
of all. However, the patience and co- 
operation of the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, has 
been particularly appreciated, as well as 
the cooperation of all those most strong- 
ly opposed to this legislation who have 
presented their viewpoints fully, but al- 
ways in a succinct and expeditious man- 
ner. 

I hope that the type of progress we 
have been making for the past several 
weeks will continue. All Members of the 
body should take pride in the accom- 
plishments of the past several weeks, and 
I express to all Members my thanks for 
the cooperation shown the leadership. 


THE CONSERVATION OF A 
CONSERVATIVE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, it 
may be that it is premature to begin pub- 
lic discussion of the issues and partici- 
pants in our national election, but I do 
not think so. Already, the Washington 
Star has begun serialized publication of 
Senator GOLDWATER’S book The Con- 
science of a Conservative.” This treatise, 
together with his later work “Why Not 
Victory?” sets forth the major theses of 
the Goldwater ideology. I believe the 
Star is rendering a public service in pre- 
senting this material as a basis for the 
public discussion so essential to the clari- 
fication of the issues and to an under- 
standing of the qualifications of the can- 
didates. 

Because I have known Senator GOLD- 
WATER since he entered the Senate in 
1953 and have read or listened to many 
of his speeches, I feel that it is my duty 
to offer a contribution to the discussion 
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of his qualifications for the most power- 
ful office in our land. 

The Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States is an honorable 
man, a man of proven integrity, a man 
who can be counted upon to follow un- 
flinchingly the dictates of his conscience 
even though it sometimes dictates things 
that even he must find alarming. The 
Republican candidate is also, by his own 
declaration, a “conservative,” which 
means, according to Noah Webster’s dic- 
tionary, one who favors the conservation 
of existing institutions and forms of gov- 
ernment, is opposed to change or inno- 
vation, and adheres to principles believed 
to involve little risk. 

A peculiar problem arises from the fact 
that while Senator GOLDWATER is himself 
of conservative disposition, his conscience 
clearly is not. It is, in fact, an unruly 
conscience, demanding intermittently 
that we break off diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Union, or that we impose 
a Western protectorate on the newly 
independent peoples of Africa, or that 
we balance the Federal budget while at 
the same time abolishing the graduated 
income tax and sawing off the eastern 
seaboard—with all its valuable tax 
money—and letting it float out to sea. 

Clearly, the Republican candidate’s 
conscience could inspire some radical 
and risky changes in our national life— 
changes which Senator GOLDWATER him- 
self, being a conservative, could hardly 
be expected to welcome. But being a 
man of principle as well, he would be 
powerless to prevent the upheavals 
which his moral convictions might de- 
mand. Where his conscience leads him, 
there this great conservative must go, 
though it leads him—as seems quite 
probable—to the end of the earth. 

The peculiar problem which this raises 
for Senator GOLDWATER is how to recon- 
cile his conservative instincts with his 
ungovernable conscience. The peculiar 
problem which this situation raises for 
the American people is how to conserve 
themselves—and the Republican candi- 
date as well—from some of the more ex- 
plosive possibilities of government by the 
Goldwater conscience. 

There is in fact a way, but before sug- 
gesting what it might be, it may be 
worth while to explore further the inter- 
esting contrast between the Republican 
candidates conservative“ philosophy 
and some of his more spectacular con- 
victions about the foreign and domestic 
policies of the United States. The con- 
trast is rather striking and no less 
striking are some of the prescriptions 
offered by the Senator for dealing with 
the Nation's problems. Building on the 
premise that the American people are 
confronted with two great dangers—a 
terrifying menace from Moscow and an 
even more terrifying menace from 
Washington—Senator GOLDWATER has 
devised a conservative“ program which 
combines daring adventure abroad with 
dynamic and deliberate nonaction at 
home. 

Let us consider first the Republican 
candidate’s views on foreign policy. 

The central proposition of the con- 
servative foreign policy envisaged by 
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Senator GOLDWATER is that peace and 
freedom can only be secured by a policy 
of total victory over communism—pref- 
erably, but not necessarily, by peaceful 
means. The conflict being one between 
total virtue—us—and total evil—them— 
it is not readily susceptible to compro- 
mise. It is a struggle, says the Senator, 
“between godless people and the people 
of God,” “between slavery and freedom.” 
And he adds: 

I claim that we cannot live with these two 
philosophies in the world forever. Some- 
time there'll be only one. 


What the Republican nominee is get- 
ting at, in plain old cowpoke language, 
is that sooner or later one side or the 
other is going to have to bite the dust. 
Why? Anybody who has seen a good 
old Gary Cooper movie knows why. Who 
ever heard of cowboys coexisting with 
Indians? Who ever heard of Wyatt 
Earp coexisting with Jesse James? 

Senator GOLDWATER says: 

Our effort calls for a basic commitment in 
the name of victory which says we will never 
reconcile ourselves to the Communists’ pos- 
session of power of any kind in any part of 
the world.“ 


What the Senator seems to be getting 
at is that we are going to have to wipe 
every last vestige of communism off the 
face of the map. 

The question naturally arises as to how 
the Communists are likely to react to so 
drastic an enterprise. Will they peace- 
fully and amiably submit to our design? 
Perhaps not amiably, in Senator GOLD- 
WATER’s view, but he does feel confident 
that they will submit if only we are firm. 
To this end,. the Republican nominee 
proudly proposes a policy of brinkman- 
ship. He was recently asked by a Ger- 
man interviewer: s 

But would you go to the brink of war? 


He replied: 

Yes; just as your country has used brink- 
manship down through the years and done 
so very, very successfully.“ 


I do not wish to quibble over a mere 
illustration, but it does seem to me that 
there have been some exceptions to Ger- 
many’s successful adventures in brink- 
manship, notably in 1918 and 1945. 

Senator GOLDWATER himself readily 
admits that a policy of “brinkmanship” 
might, in fact, lead to war. And if it 
should? The Republican candidate for 
President says: 

Our job, first and foremost, is to persuade 
the enemy that we would rather follow the 
world to Kingdom Come than to consign it 
to Hell under communism.‘ 


My own view, which I believe is the 
view of a majority of the American peo- 
ple, is that between the extremes of com- 
munism and “Kingdom Come” there are 
a number of less disagreeable possibilities 
for the world which are worth looking 
into. 

I make this point with some trepida- 
tion because I know the Senator does not 


1 Interview in Der Spiegel, quoted in New 
York Times, July 9, 1964. 

„hy Not Victory?” (New York: Mac- 
Fadden Books, 1963), p. 118. 

Interview in Der Spiegel, quoted in New 
York Times, July 9, 1964. 

Why Not victory?“, p. 111. 
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take kindly to those who do not share his 
convictions about “total victory” and 
“Kingdom Come” and other such mat- 
ters. He wrote a few years ago: 

If an enemy power is bent on conquering 
you, and proposes to turn all of his resources 
to that end, he is at war with you: and you— 
unless you contemplate surrender—are at 
war with him. Moreover—unless you con- 
template treason—your objective, like his, 
will be victory. Not peace, but victory.“ 


The casual reader might infer from 
these words that Senator GOLDWATER 
regards those who are working for peace 
between the Communist and the free na- 
tions as being engaged in a form of trea- 
son. Knowing him to be a patient and 
tolerant man, I feel sure that such an 
interpretation is unfounded and that it 
is his natural exuberance rather than 
any calculated intent that leads him to 
such forceful expressions. 

Over the past few years Senator GOLD- 
WATER and I have had a periodic ex- 
change of views about some of the basic 
questions relating to war and peace and 
victory and coexistence. At one point I 
asked the Senator what he thought we 
might do with a “total victory” once it 
had been won, how he proposed to deal 
with a billion inhabitants of the Commu- 
nist world once they had been liberated. 
Senator GOLDWATER assured me that it 
would not be necessary to occupy the 
Soviet Union and Communist China, be- 
cause, as he explained: 

The vast majority of the people in both 
of these countries are not Communists. They 
will— 

He went on— 
with proper guidance, take care of their 
own freedom once they are released from the 
iron grip of Communist dictatorship.* 


Who would have thought it? Just a 
little “proper guidance” here and there 
and the vast Russian nation, which has 
been caught up in a struggle with autoc- 
racy for 1,000 years, and the vaster Chi- 
nese nation, with an even longer history 
of autocracy and with its 600 million 
souls living on the brink of starvation, 
will miraculously shape up, cast off the 
chains of tyranny, become happy and 
prosperous democracies—with constitu- 
tions modeled on our own, of course— 
and put a stop to all their troublesome 
and downright un-American behavior. 

How is this millennium to be achieved? 
The Republican candidate for President 
of the United States did not get to where 
he is today by unwarily tipping his hand 
in advance. In the fullness of time—if 
not of the current campaign—Senator 
GOLDWATER will undoubtedly spell out in 
detail his conservative program for 
wiping communism off the face of the 
map by peaceful means. In the mean- 
time he has made known some of the 
broad policies which he would expect to 
bring the Communist nations to their 
knees. 

For a start, says the Republican 
nominee: 

We should declare the world Communist 
movement an outlaw in the community of 
civilized nations. Accordingly, we should 


*“Conscience of a Conservative” 
York: Macfadden Books, 1963), p. 91. 
Why Not Victory?”, p. 112. 
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withdraw diplomatic recognition from all 
Communist governments including that of 
the Soviet Union, thereby serving notice on 
the world that we regard such governments 
as neither legitimate nor permanent,’ 


In addition, Senator GOLDWATER has 
asserted: 

The possibility of withdrawing recogni- 
tion of the Soviet Union should be held as 
a sword over the head of the Kremlin to be 
used at a moment most appropriate and most 
advantageous to the interests of the United 
States. 


The Senator from Arizona is thus 
firmly on record as advocating both that 
we withdraw recognition and that we 
threaten to withdraw recognition from 
the Soviet Union. Which approach he 
favors is unclear, but it is very clear 
that one way or the other, he proposes 
to confront the Russians with the terri- 
fying menace of a breach in diplomatic 
relations—a blow which might drive 
them to a hysterical act of retaliation, 
such as withdrawing their recognition of 
the United States, but one which would 
be far more likely to frighten them into 
humble submission to our demands. 

Another vital step to be taken in the 
Goldwater strategy for “total victory” 
over communism is the elimination of 
the insidious cultural exchange program. 
Senator GOLDWATER has pointed out: 

The exchange program, in Soviet eyes, is 
simply another operation in Communist po- 
litical warfare. The people the Kremlin 
sends over here are, to a man, trained agents 
of Soviet policy.’ 


Is there no end to Communist treach- 
ery? Are they not satisfied to use ordi- 
nary espionage agents to probe our se- 
crets, as we know they do? No, indeed. 
Taking advantage of the guileless Amer- 
ican nature, they have infiltrated our 
free society with secret agents cleverly 
disguised as broadjumpers and balle- 
rinas. This, of course, is common knowl- 
edge to students of Ian Fleming, but for 
the rest of us only the timely warning of 
Senator GOLDWATER has awakened us to 
the menace of pretty young Russians in 
— shoes. Let us hope it is not too 

te. 

These are only a few of the elements 
in the Republican candidate’s “conserva- 
tive” program for victory over commu- 
nism. In addition, the Senator is on 
record as advocating such prudent meas- 
ures as the following: Fomenting rebel- 
lion and assisting underground move- 
ments—assuming we can find any—in 
Communist countries Conscience of a 
Conservative,“ pages 123-125; dropping 
low- yield atomic bombs on Chinese sup- 
ply lines in North Vietnam or at any 
rate shelling them with the 7th Fleet 
quoted in Newsweek, May 20, 1963; with- 
drawal of the United States from the 
United Nations—speech at Phoenix, Ariz., 
December 20, 1961, and—at the same 
time apparently—staying in the U.N. but 
doing something to “improve” it—answer 
to a question at Meredith, N. H., January 
24, 1964; putting the continent of Africa, 
or part of it—the Senator does not speci- 
fy—under something called an “interim 
African protectorate” administered by an 


7 “Conscience of a Conservative,” p. 123. 
$ Goldwater policy paper, Apr. 14, 1964. 
„Conscience of a Conservative,” p. 107. 
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association of Western nations—“Why 
Not Victory?”, page 97. 

These are some of the steps to be taken 
under the Goldwater strategy for “total 
victory.” In due course the Senator will 
undoubtedly spell out the meaning and 
the purpose of the triumph he proposes 
to achieve. In the meantime, I cannot 
help but think of the lines of Robert 
Southey: 

And everybody praised the Duke, 
Who this great fight did win. 

“But what good came of it at last?” 
Quoth little Peterkin. 

“Why, that I cannot tell,” said he; 
“But ‘twas a famous victory.” 1 


Grave as is the menace of communism, 
the American people are confronted with 
an even more formidable enemy in their 
own Federal Government. Senator 
GOLDWATER has stressed this point re- 
peatedly. He has said: 

The United States, is in more danger from 
within than from any threat posed by So- 
viet Russia. 


And in one of his books the Senator 
writes: 

Our defenses against the accumulation of 
unlimited power in Washington are in poorer 
shape, I fear, than our defenses against the 
aggressive designs of Moscow.” 


To cope with the monstrous menace of 
the freely elected government prescribed 
by the American Constitution, the Re- 
publican nominee has devised a dynamic 
program of organized inactivity, one 
which will once and for all drive the Gov- 
ernment out of the business of govern- 
ment. Such a program, he believes, is 
mandatory under our Constitution. 

In the nominee’s words: 

The Government must begin to withdraw 
from a whole series of programs which are 
outside its constitutional mandate—from 
social welfare programs, education, public 
power, agriculture, public housing, urban 
renewal and all the other activities that can 
be better performed by lower levels of govern- 
ment or by private institutions or by in- 
dividuals. 


Senator GOLDWATER has also declared: 

I have little interest in streamlinging Gov- 
ernment or making it more efficient, for I 
mean to reduce its size. I do not undertake 
to promote welfare, for I propose to extend 
freedom. My aim is not to pass laws, but to 
repeal thema. 


The basic premise of the Goldwater 
domestic program is that human welfare 
is incompatible with freedom and that 
total self-reliance is the most blessed 
condition in which a man can find him- 
self even if its price, as is often the case, 
is misery and ignorance. The task of 
government, therefore, is to determine 
carefully all that it can possibly do for 
people and then to abstain rigorously 
from doing it. 

Let us consider some of the major 
policies—or, to be more precise, non- 


10 “The Battle of Blenheim” (1798), stanza 
11. 
u Address to 32d Women’s Patriotic Con- 
ference on National Defense, Inc., quoted in 
the Washington Evening Star, Feb. 1, 1958. 

12 “Conscience of a Conservative,” p. 22. 

u “Conscience of a Conservative,” pp. 68- 
69. 
u Human Events, Apr. 27, 1963. 
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policies—to be pursued under the Gold- 
water program of dynamic inactivity. 

In the field of executive-legislative 
relations the key idea seems to be that 
the President should turn over many of 
his powers to the Congress, which should 
then diligently refrain from exercising 
them. 

Senator GOLDWATER has declared: 

I feel very strongly that the executive 


branch has taken too much power from the 
legislative branch. 


Reporting on the work of the Congress 
some months ago, the Senator told his 
constituents: 

Not much is going on back there. I don't 
think that’s worrisome. It’s not what legis- 
lators do that helps, it’s what they don’t 
do. 


I am reminded of the inspiring words 
uttered by Calvin Coolidge some 40 years 
ago when he was confronted with a grave 
crisis in agriculture. He declared: 

Farmers never made much money. I don’t 
think there is much we can do about it. 


Unlike President Coolidge, Senator 
GOLDWATER does propose to do some- 
thing about the problem of agricultural 
surpluses. In his own words: 

Doing something about it means—and 
there can be no equivocation here—prompt 
and final termination of the farm subsidy 
program. 


The agricultural depression which this 
would lead to—quite possibly followed 
by a national depression—is just one of 
those little inconveniences that the Re- 
publican candidate considers a small 
price to pay for “freedom” from Gov- 
ernment regulation. Clearly, what he 
proposes to do about the farm problem is 
to change it from a problem to a catas- 
trophe. 

Another area in which Senator GOLD- 
WATER has blazed a new trail is in awak- 
ening us to certain prevalent myths 
about public education. He assures us, 
for example, that the millions of Amer- 
ican children crowded into packed class- 
rooms in ancient, run-down school build- 
ings everywhere from the great cities of 
the North to the rural areas of the South 
and West are in fact figments of our na- 
tional imagination. He tells us: 

The need for Federal funds for public 
schools, has never been convincingly demon- 
strated.* 


A few years ago Senator GoLDWATER 
declared in the Senate: 


One of the greatest myths current in this 
country is the supposition that our primary 
education system is being starved, or at least 
that the Federal Government or the public 
has been stingy or neglectful in supporting 
the education of our children, and that our 
educational system is badly undernour- 
ished.” 


Having assured us that the evidence 
before our eyes is a “myth,” the leader of 


Face the Nation,” CBS, Mar. 15, 1964. 

Speech in Phoenix, Ariz., reported in the 
Washington Post, Oct. 19, 1963. 

17 “Conscience of a Conservative,” p. 43. 

18 “Conscience of a Conservative,” p. 79. 

19 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 104, pt. 13, 
pp. 17290-17291. 
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the Republican Party goes on to make 
the point that Federal aid to education 
is not only unnecessary but wicked. Like 
all other programs that might do people 
some good, it threatens to debase and 
enslave us. In addition to being “uncon- 
stitutional”—“Conscience of a Conserva- 
tive,” page 79—which goes without say- 
ing—he has written: 

Federal aid to education is as an 
act of naked compulsion—a decision by the 
Federal Government to force the people of 
the States to spend more money than they 
choose to spend for this purpose voluntarily.” 


The Senator is absolutely right and 
the only criticism that can be made of 
his position on education is that he is 
unduly modest in failing to carry it 
through to its logical conclusion. Fed- 
eral aid to education is indeed a form of 
a compulsion and so also, for that matter, 
are State and local taxation for financ- 
ing education. Finally and above all, 
what could be more cruel and arbitrary 
than compulsory education itself? How 
many American youngsters are spending 
their days in stuffy schoolrooms of their 
own free will? How many of them would 
not rather be out playing baseball or 
going fishing or just fooling around? 
Not many—you can put your money on 
that. The fact of the matter is that 
public education itself is a giant con- 
spiracy of parents and of Federal, State, 
and local governments to enslave the 
helpless children of America. 

When freedom is endangered, some- 
thing must be done. What is needed is 
nothing less than a constitutional 
amendment to make the Goldwater 
philosophy of education the supreme law 
of the land. Such an amendment, I 
would think, should contain three basic 
provisions: first, the Federal Govern- 
ment is prohibited henceforth and for- 
ever from expending any funds for any 
purpose which is educational in content, 
form, or implication; second, no State 
shall levy any tax for public education 
on any citizen without the individual citi- 
zen’s consent freely given in writing; 
third, no American citizen, most es- 
pecially any citizen between the ages of 
5 and 18, shall be required to attend 
any educational institution without 
his consent freely given in writing, 
or, in the absence of the ability to write, 
by some clearly identifiable mark. 

In addition to constitutional considera- 
tions one suspects an additional factor 
in the Goldwater views on education. 
The Senator is reported to have said 
once that if he had remained in college 
for 4 years he might have been a liberal 
Washington Daily News, March 28, 1962. 
Can it be that the Republican nominee 
perceives a relationship between educa- 
tion and what he calls “liberalism” or, 
conversely, between the lack of education 
and his own unique philosophy of con- 
servatism“? 

No less provocative than his opinions 
on education are the views of Senator 
GOLDWATER on problems of poverty and 
public welfare. 

The Senator, as we know, is a cham- 
pion of individual self-reliance because 


= “Conscience of a Conservative,” p. 83. 
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self-reliance means responsibility and 
freedom. As he himself has put it: 

When you say to Johnny, Don't worry 
about the old man or your mother, we're go- 
ing to take care of them when they get old- 
er,” you've destroyed his freedom of responsi- 
bility. 

The Republican candidate thus makes 
a devastating case against medical care 
for the aged under social security and, 
for that matter, against private health 
plans as well, which also deny millions 
of Americans the right to accept financial 
responsibility for their aging parents. 

Senator GOLDWATER also has reassur- 
ing words for us on the general problem 
of poverty, which he believes has agitated 
us unduly. He said recently: 

As our production and income levels have 
moved up over a hundred years, our concepts 
of what is poor have moved up also—and they 
always will—you can never catch up. There 
will always be a lowest one-third or one- 
fifth. 


Instead of wasting our time trying to 
do something about poverty, Senator 
GOLDWATER recommends that we mount 
what he calls “a frontal attack against 
Santa Claus—the Santa Claus of the free 
lunch, the Government handout—or 
something-for-nothing and something- 
for-everyone”—speech to the Economic 
Club of New York, January 15, 1964. 

One must not infer from this interest- 
ing choice of words that the Republican 
candidate really wants to launch a war 
against Santa Claus, Christian charity, 
and the Christmas spirit. It is merely 
his exuberant way of saying the Federal 
Government should not assume respon- 
sibility for old-age pensions, unemploy- 
ment compensation, or any other direct 
assistance to our citizens no matter how 
dire their need. 

Indeed if there is anything to be criti- 
cized in Senator GOLDWATER'S attitude 
toward the needy and unfortunate in our 
society, it is a tendency toward exces- 
sive sentimentality. Take, for example, 
his kindly view in the controversy of a 
few years ago over the welfare policies 
of Newburgh, N.Y., when he declared: 

I don’t like to see my taxes paid for chil- 
dren born out of wedlock.” 


Or consider the Senator’s tenderheart- 
ed observation on the problem of unem- 
ployment due to lack of skills. He said: 

The fact is that most people who have no 
skill have no education for the same rea- 
son—low intelligence or low ambition.” 


Permeating the social philosophy of 
the Republican presidential candidate is 
a deep faith in a benevolent law of na- 
ture. The poor are poor, in his view, 
because they have earned their fate and 
their misery is nothing more than na- 
ture’s just punishment for the sins of 
“low intelligence” and “low ambition.” 
Nor, according to Senator GOLDWATER, 
are the privileged and powerful in our 
society selected by mere chance: they 
are the products, it would seem, of a 
natural evolution, the worthy recipients 


Face the Nation,” CBS-TV, January 26, 
1961. 

“New York Times, July 19, 1961. 

* Speech to the Economic Club of New 
York, Jan. 15, 1964. 
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of nature’s favor for reasons of energy, 
initiative, intelligence and skill and, 
quite often, shrewd judgment in selec- 
tion of their parents. Thus the heart 
and core of the Goldwater social philos- 
ophy is the abandonment of organized 
efforts to shape the life of our society 
and a return to nature—to the natural 
state in which the fortunate will be left 
to their blessings and the poor will be 
left to their wretchedness, all in a state 
of undiluted freedom. 

These, I believe, are some of the ma- 
jor elements in the political philosophy 
of the Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States. Although the 
candidate, by his own definition, is a 
“conservative,” his program, if imple- 
mented, would bring about great upheav- 
als in our country and in the world. The 
paradox, as I have suggested, is the prod- 
uct of a striking disparity between Sen- 
ator GoLDWATER’s conservative instincts 
and his totally ungovernable conscience, 

The great question before the Nation 
in this election campaign is how to con- 
serve the traditional values and institu- 
tions of our country from the revolu- 
tionary impact of the Goldwater con- 
science. The nominee’s personal prob- 
lem, of course, is to seek some way of 
reconciling his conservative instincts 
with his unpredictable conscience. 
These problems can be resolved by the 
American people in November, and in 
only one way: by sparing the Republi- 
can candidate of having to try to effect 
so hopeless a reconciliation. 

There are those who maintain that the 
problem is not real, that Senator GOLD- 
WATER’s radical proposals on foreign and 
domestic policy are not deeply held con- 
victions at all but merely political ex- 
travagances which would quickly give 
way to a more conventional view of the 
world under the sobering experience of 
Presidential power. They do the Sena- 
tor a grave injustice. My own opinion is 
that the leader of the Republican Party 
is a true idealist and a true believer, a 
man of conviction and assurance, a man 
in fact whom no amount of evidence or 
experience could dissuade from his 
cherished views and principles. 

I am reminded just a little of Shake- 
speare’s famous lines: 

But man, proud man, 

Drest in a little brief authority, 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assured, 

His glassy essence, like an angry ape. 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high 
heaven, 

As make the angels weep.4 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 A.M. ON 
MONDAY 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the previous order, I 
move that the Senate adjourn until 10 
o’clock a.m. on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 
o’clock and 50 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the previous order, un- 
til Monday, August 17, 1964, at 10 o’clock 
am. 


a “Measure for Measure,” act II, scene 2, 
line 117. 
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NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate August 15, 1964: 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COURT or GENERAL 
SESSIONS 

Edward A. Beard, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be associate judge of the District 
of Columbia Court of General Sessions for 
the term of 10 years. He is now serving in 
this office under an appointment which ex- 
pired July 2, 1968. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate August 15, 1964: 

SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

Francis M. Wheat, of California, to be a 
member of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission for the remainder of the term expir- 
ing June 5, 1966. 

COUNCIL or Economic ADVISERS 


Otto Eckstein, of Massachusetts, to be a 
member of the Council of Economic Advisers. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


James L. Greenfield, of the District of Co- 

lumbia, to be Assistant Secretary of State. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
To be U.S. attorneys 

Sidney I. Lezak, of Oregon, to be U.S. at- 
torney for the district of Oregon for the term 
of 4 years. 

Francisco A. Gil, Jr., of Puerto Rico, to be 
U.S. attorney for the district of Puerto Rico 
for the term of 4 years. (He is now serving 
in this office under an appointment which ex- 
pired August 6, 1963.) 

To be U.S. circuit judges 

Robert P. Anderson, of Connecticut, to be 
U.S. circuit judge, 2d circuit. 

Robert C. Zampano, of Connecticut, to be 
U.S. district judge for the district of Connec- 
ticut. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The nominations beginning Dr. George I. 
Mishtowt, of the District of Columbia, for 
appointment, as a Foreign Service officer of 
class 1, a consul general, and a secretary, 
and ending Miss Frances D, Howell, of North 
Carolina, now a Foreign Service staff officer, 
to be a consul, which nominations were re- 
ceived by the Senate and appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorD on July 29, 1964. 


SENATE 
Monpay, Aucust 17, 1964 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the Acting Presi- 
dent pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God: Mid all the traffic 
of our busy ways, we are grateful for this 
quiet cloister of the spirit. 

Guide us, we pray, to the sources of 
moral energy so that Thy completeness 
may be linked to the limitations of our 
unaided strength. Thou knowest that. 
the circumstances of our times are dis- 
maying and the resources of our souls 
inadequate unless Thou replenish them. 
For the tasks of this, another week, may 
Thy servants here in the ministry of the 
Nation’s welfare be patient in argument, 
charitable in judgment, and slow to 
wrath. 
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Solemnize us with the responsibility of 
ability, as untold millions look eagerly to 
these halls of council for the wise word 
and the right action. 

We ask it in the Spirit of Christ, our 
Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, 
August 15, 1964, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on August 14, 1964, the President 
had approved and signed the following 
acts: 

S. 31. An act for the relief of Sonja Dolata; 

S. 633. An act for the relief of Michelle Su 
Zehr (Lim Myung Im); 

S. 1336. An act to provide that the price at 
which the Coast and Geodetic Survey sells 
certain charts and related material to the 
public shall not be less than the cost there- 
of; 

S. 2088. An act for the relief of Tomoe 
Ishikawa Westley; 

S. 2219. An act for the relief of Helen Mar- 
ghitsa Georgalas; 

S. 2336. An act for the relief of John Rich- 
ard Dolby; and 

S. 2436. An act for the relief of Mihailo 
Radosavljevic. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


ORDER DISPENSING WITH THE 
CALL OF THE CALENDAR 
On request by Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
ous consent, the call of the leg- 
islative calendar, under rule VIII, was 
dispensed with. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 
On request by Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
ous consent, statements during 


the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request by Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Armed Services and the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry were authorized 
ps meet during the session of the Senate 

ay. 

On request by Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Finance was authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 
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REPORT ON TRAFFIC IN OPIUM AND 
OTHER DANGEROUS DRUGS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a letter from 
the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
on traffic in opium and other dangerous 
drugs, for the calendar year ended 
December 31, 1963, which, with the ac- 
companying report, was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 
By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 


pore 

A telegram in the nature of a petition 
from the Greek Orthodox Community of 
Yonkers, N.Y., signed by James Elenidis, 
president, relating to the Island of Cyprus; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Oscar Collier, of New York, N.Y., relating to 
the rights of Mrs. Oswald in the forth 
report of the President’s Commission on the 
Assassination of the Late President Ken- 
nedy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 4149, An act to provide for the satis- 
faction of claims arising out of scrip, lieu 
selection, and similar rights (Rept. No. 1455); 
and 

H.R. 8135. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment and administration of public rec- 
Teational facilities at the Sanford Reservoir 
area, Canadian River project, Texas, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1461). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 1442. A bill to provide for the closing of 
the roll of the Confederated Tribes of the 
Colville Indian Reservation preparatory to 
submission of proposed legislation for the 
termination of Federal supervision over the 
property and affairs of the Confederated 
Tribes and their members and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1445); and 

S. 2984. A bill to authorize the exchange 
of public domain lands heretofore withdrawn 
and reserved for the use of the Hanford 
project of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1456). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 3071. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Fort Larned as a national his- 
toric site, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1457); and 

H.R. 4018. An act to authorize establish- 
ment of the Saint-Gaudens National His- 
toric site, N.H., and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 1458). 

By Mr. GRUENING, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, without 
amendment: 

S. 2500. A bill to amend section 27 of the 
Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, as 
amended, in order to promote the develop- 
ment of phosphate on the public domain 
(Rept. No. 1459). 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on a and Forestry, without amend- 
ment: 

HR. 7588. An act to provide for enforce- 
ment of rules and regulations for the protec- 
tion, development, and administration of the 
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national forests and national grasslands, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1447); and 

H.R. 10069. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of lands adjacent ot the Lassen Na- 
tional Forest in California, and for other 
W f. (Rept. No. 1448). 

Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee on 
. and Forestry, with an amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 6601. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to sell certain land in 
Grand Junction, Colo.. and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1449). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 2634. A bill to amend the act of August 
19, 1958, to permit purchase of processed 
food grain products in addition to purchase 
of flour and cornmeal and donating the 
same for certain domestic and foreign pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1446). 

By Mr, HOLLAND, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, without amend- 
ment: 

H. R. 9747. An act to extend for 3 years the 
special milk programs for the Armed Forces 
and veterans hospitals (Rept. No. 1454); and 

H.R. 10419. An act to amend further the 
Farm Credit Act of 1933, as amended, to pro- 
vide that part of the patronage refunds paid 
by a bank for cooperatives shall be in money 
instead of class C stock after the bank be- 
comes subject to Federal income tax, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1453). 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
without amendment: 

H.R. 4242. An act to provide for the release 
and transfer of all right, title, and interest 
of the United States of America in and to 
certain tracts of land in Pender County, N.C. 
(Rept. No. 1452). 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
with an amendment: 

S. 1253. A bill to amend section 8(b) of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act, and for other purposes. (Rept. No. 1451); 
and 

H.R. 1642. An act to provide for the sale of 
the U.S. Animal Quarantine Station, Clifton, 
N.J., to the city of Clifton to provide for the 
establishment of a new station, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 1450). 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (for Mr. 
Hitt), from the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, with amendments: 

H.R. 10809. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related agencies, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1460). 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Papers 
in the Executive Department, to which 
was referred for examination and recom- 
mendation a list of records transmitted 
to the Senate by the Archivist of the 
United States, dated August 5, 1964, that 
appeared to have no permanent value or 
historical interest, submitted a report 
thereon, pursuant to law. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 

As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 

John A. Schnittker, of Kansas, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 3126. A bill for the relief of Lt. Raymond 
E. Berube, Jr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BEALL (for himself and Mr. 
C. . 


ASR): 
S. 3127. A bill to incorporate the Holland 
Society of America; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961—AMENDMENT 
(AMENDMENT NO. 1234) 


Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
McCartuy) submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H.R. 11380) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javits when 
he submitted the above amendment, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


AMENDMENT OF TARIFF ACT OF 
1930 WITH RESPECT TO THE RATE 
OF DUTY ON BROOMS MADE 
OF BROOMCORN—AMENDMENT 
(AMENDMENT NO. 1235) 


Mr. KUCHEL submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 5986) to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930 with respect to the 
rate of duty on brooms made of broom- 
corn, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KEATING] 
be added as a cosponsor of amendment 
No. 1218 dealing with the problem of re- 
ligious persecution in the Soviet Union. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that the name of 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH] be added as a cosponsor of 
amendment No. 1174 dealing with pen- 
sion and retirement rights of firemen 
and policemen, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that the name 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] be added as a cosponsor of 
amendment No. 1233, the free choice hos- 
pital insurance proposal. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, August 17, 1964, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
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States the enrolled bill (S. 1917) to pro- 
vide authority to protect heads of for- 
eign states and other officials. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call may be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pores Without objection, it is so or- 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
turn to the consideration of measures 
on the calendar to which there is no ob- 
jection, beginning with Calendar No. 1336 
and that the calendar be called in se- 
quence from that point. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

On request by Mr. MANsFIELD, the fol- 
lowing calendar measures were con- 
sidered and acted on, and excerpts from 
the reports were ordered printed in the 
Record, as indicated. 


WILLIAM KONYEN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 437) for the relief of William 
Konyen which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
an amendment, to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the Act of July 
14, 1960 (74 Stat. 504), Wilhelm Konyen, his 
wife Susanne Fritsch Konyen, and their 
children, Susanne Konyen and Willy Konyen 
shall be held and considered to be refugee- 
escapees within the purview of that Act. 

Sec, 2. The provisions of section 212(a) (9) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act shall 
not be applicable to Wilhelm Konyen and his 
exemption shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice had knowl- 
edge prior to the enactment of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Wilhelm Konyen, 
his wife Susanne Fritsch Konyen, and 
their children, Susanne Konyen and 
Willy Konyen.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1401), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is 
to provide for the parole into the United 
States of Wilhelm Konyen, his wife Susanne 
Fritsch Konyen, and their children, Susanne 
Konyen and Willy Konyen as refugee-es- 
capees under the provisions of Public Law 
86-648. The bill also waives the excluding 
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provision of existing law relating to one 
who has been convicted of crimes involving 
moral turpitude in behalf of Wilhelm Kon- 
yen. The bill has been amended in accord- 
ance with established precedents. 


STATEMENT OF FACTS 


The beneficiaries of the bill are a 33-year- 
old husband and his 28-year-old wife who 
are natives of Rumania and citizens of Ger- 
many and their children, aged 6 and 3 years, 
who are natives and citizens of Germany. 
They all presently reside in Germany. In 
1961 they were admitted to the United States 
as nonimmigrant visitors for the purpose of 
visiting relatives. The principal male bene- 
ficiary’s parents, three sisters, and one broth- 
er were admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence in 1952 and are now 
citizens. He was found ineligible to receive 
& visa as a displaced person because of previ- 
ous criminal convictions. He is a self-em- 
ployed mechanic. 


ROLANDO DE LA TORRE ARCEO 


The bill (H.R. 1172) for the relief of 
Rolando de la Torre Arceo and John 
Anthony Arceo was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1403), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to facilitate the 
entry into the United States in a nonquota 
status of two alien children adopted by citi- 
zens of the United States. 


STATEMENT OF FACTS 


The beneficiaries of the bill are 13- and 2- 
year-old natives and citizens of the Philip- 
pine Islands, who reside in that country with 
the parents of the older beneficiary. They 
were adopted on June 4, 1962, by a U.S. citi- 
zen serviceman and his wife. The adoptive 
father is presently serving in Hawaii. The 
record indicates that he served in the Philip- 
pine Scouts during World War II, and has 
served several tours in the U.S. Army prior 
to his last enlistment in 1955. 


MRS. MAISIE MAGDALENE LIM 
KETCHENS 

The bill (H.R. 1262) for the relief of 
Mrs. Maisie Magdalene Lim Ketchens 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
1404), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the sta- 
tus of permanent residence in the United 
States to Mrs. Maisie Magdalene Lim Ketch- 
ens. The bill provides for the payment of the 
required visa fee. No quota charge is pro- 
vided for in the bill, inasmuch as the bene- 
ficiary is the widow of a U.S. citizen. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 1263) for the relief of 
Rickert & Laan, Inc., was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


ROSA STEFANO RATAJCZAK 


The bill (H.R. 2324) for the relief of 
Rosa Stefano Ratajczak was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the REcorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1406), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to facilitate the 
entry into the United States in a nonquota 
status of the alien child adopted by citizens 
of the United States. 

STATEMENT OF FACTS 

The beneficiary of the bill is a 7-year-old 
native and citizen of Italy, who presently 
resides in that country with her natural 
parents. She was adopted on November 18, 
1961, in Italy, at which time the adoptive 
mother was present. The adoptive mother 
is the beneficiary’s aunt, and she and her 
husband, who are both U.S. citizens, will be 
able to provide adequately for the beneficiary. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 4786) for the relief of 
the State of New Mexico was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


CHRISQULA BAKER 


The bill (H.R. 6040) for the relief of 
Chrisoula Baker was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1412), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to facilitate the 
entry into the United States in a nonquota 
status of the alien child adopted by citizens 
of the United States. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 6578) for the relief of 
Mrs. Cesira Doddy was annouriced as 
next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


VULA ROED 
The bill (H.R. 7617) for the relief of 
Vula Roed was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1415), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to facilitate the 
entry into the United States in a nonquota 
status of the alien child adopted by citizens 
of the United States. 


MRS. EDELTRAUD ENGLISCH 
FRANKLIN 
The bill (H.R. 8399) for the relief of 
Mrs. Edeltraud Englisch Franklin was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


MRS. LEONOR po ROZARIO 


The bill (H.R. 9150) for the relief of 
Miss Leonor do Rozario de Medeiros 
(Leonor Medeiros) was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1417), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to deem Leonor 
do Rozario de Medeiros (Leonor Medeiros) to 
be the natural-born alien daughter of her 
adoptive parents, citizens of the United 
States. 


DANNY HIROMI OYAMA 


The bill (H.R. 9290) for the relief of 
Danny Hiromi Oyama was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1418), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to facilitate the 
admission to the United States in a non- 
quota status of the alien child adopted by 
a citizen of the United States. 

The beneficiary of the bill is a 16-year-old 
native of Japan, who was adopted in that 
country by a US. citizen member of the 
Marine Corps, who is presently on duty in 
South Carolina. The beneficiary resides with 
his prospective adoptive mother, who mar- 
ried the adoptive father in October 1963, and 
her child, both of whom are eligible to enjoy 
nonquota status as the wife and stepchild of 
a U.S. citizen. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 9560) for the relief of 
Lim Sam Soon was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 
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YOUNG SOON KIM AND 
TAI UNG CHOI 


The bill (H.R. 9519) for the relief of 
Young Soon Kim and Tai Ung Choi was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1420), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to facilitate the 
entry into the United States in a nonquota 
status of two alien children adopted by citi- 
zens of the United States. 

The beneficiaries of the bill are 5- and 
6-year-old natives and citizens of Korea, 
presently residing in that country in an or- 
phanage. They were adopted in November 
1963 by citizens of the United States. In 
addition to the beneficiaries, the adoptive 
parents have five natural children and two 
alien orphan children previously adopted 
and admitted to the United States as eligible 
orphans. The adoptive parents also care for 
three elderly mentally retarded women placed 
in their home by the California Department 
of Mental Hygiene. 


KATHRYN CHOI AST 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 9361) for the relief of Kathryn 
Choi Ast which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, on page 2, after line 2, to 
insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 2. In the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Chung K. 
Won may be classified as an eligible o: 
within the meaning of section 101(b) (1) (F) 
of that Act, and a petition may be filed in 
behalf of the said Chung K. Won by Mr. Won 
Wing, a citizen of the United States, pursu- 
ant to section 205(b) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act subject to all the condi- 
tions in that section relating to eligible 
orphans. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
be ig and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Kathryn Choi Ast 
and Chung K. Won”. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1424), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is 
to facilitate the admission to the United 
States in a nonquota status of Kathryn Choi 
Ast, the adopted child of citizens of the 
United States, and Chung K. Won, the adopt- 
ed son of a citizen of the United States. The 
purpose of the amendment was to include the 
case of Chung K. Won, the beneficiary of a 
Senate bill, S. 479, previously passed by the 
Senate, but amended in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in such manner that no relief 
was provided. Inasmuch as Mr. Won was 
adopted at the age of 4 years and resided in 
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the household of his family thereafter for 
11 years, the Senate feels that he should be 
reunited with his now U.S. citizen adoptive 
father and lawful resident alien adoptive 
mother, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 
concludes the call of the calendar for 
the time being. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


STATUS OF JEWS IN THE SOVIET 
UNION 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, there 
is increasing concern over popular and 
governmental anti-Semitism which is in- 
creasing at a rapid pace within the Soviet 
Union. Although the Soviet constitu- 
tion proclaims the supposed equality of 
citizens of the U.S.S.R., irrespective of 
nationality and race, it is a well docu- 
mented fact that members of the Jewish 
faith in the Soviet Union are consistently 
denigrated and discriminated against 
from the highest level of government to 
the lowest level. 

I am proud to join with Senator RIBI- 
corr in sponsoring an amendment to the 
foreign aid bill to express the concern 
and condemnation of the Senate of the 
United States for such Soviet activity. 
The time is long overdue for an official 
declaration from at least one branch of 
the U.S. Government making U.S. ab- 
horrence of Soviet practices clear to the 
world. I am hopeful that this amend- 
ment will be called up in the very near 
future and will be overwhelmingly sup- 
ported by the Senate. 

Mr. President, the B’nai B’rith Inter- 
national Council has just issued a spe- 
cial report documenting Soviet anti- 
Semitism in every field of life. The re- 
port specifies Soviet denials of cultural 
rights. It provides an informative sum- 
mary of Soviet suppression of Judaism in 
its religious practices. The pamphlet 
provides shocking statistics on actual 
discrimination against Soviet Jews in ed- 
ucation, jobs, and political careers. And 
it offers disturbing examples of the rise 
of popular anti-Semitism throughout the 
U.S. S. R. 

Mr. President, this publication pro- 
vides a most useful and informative run- 
down on current Soviet activities and 
should serve as an important warning to 
the people of the United States that re- 
ligious discrimination in the Soviet 
Union is on the increase. 

President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this pamphlet be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the pam- 
phlet was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE STATUS OF JEWS IN THE SOVIET UNION 

(Our Constitution proclaims the equality 
of the citizens of the U.S.S.R. irrespective of 
their nationality and race, and declares that 
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“any advocacy of racial or national exclu- 
slveness, hatred or contempt is punishable 
by law.”—Nikita Khrushchev.) 

There are, officially, 108 nationalities in 
the Soviet Union. Under Soviet law Jews 
are formally recognized as a nationality 
group—the Iith largest in the U.S.S.R. A 
Jewish youth at 16 appears—as does every 
Soviet citizen—before the local registrar to 
obtain his internal “passport.” This is a 
personal identity card which he will use 
the rest of his life; for education, work, 
residence, travel. It lists his nationality: 
Yevrei, for a Jew? 

The 16-year-old will provide the registrar 
with documents specifying the nationality of 
each of his parents. If both are Jewish, his 
nationality is the same. If his parents are 
of different nationalities, he has the option 
of choosing either one. Mixed marriages of 
this kind are atypical, so the option is not 
a significant factor in the Soviet popula- 
tion pattern. 


Soviet Jewish population is just under 
3,000,000 


An official census * counted 2,268,000 Jews 
in the U.S. S. R.—1.09 percent of the Soviet 
population. Some observers contend that 3 
million is a more accurate estimate; since 
census takers accepted a respondent's an- 
swers without checking his documents many 
Jews, particularly those married to non- 
Jews, could have suppressed their Jewish 
origin. But given the psychological factors 
that operate in Soviet society it is unlikely 
that a great number would hide the truth 
from an official census taker. The actual 
number of Jews is probably higher than the 
official statistics, but not as high as 3 mil- 
lion. 

The Nazi barbarism of World War II deci- 
mated Soviet Jewry. A 1939 census recorded 
3,020,000 Jews. During 1939-41, 1,900,000 
were added through the U.S.S.R.’s annexa- 
tions of Western lands. An estimated 2,500,- 
000 were killed, dispersed or otherwise lost 
during the war. 

In urbanized areas, where 95 percent lives, 
the Jewish population rank is high, prob- 
ably fifth. 

Most Jews reside in the three major west- 
ern republics: Russian Federation, 38 per- 
cent; Ukraine, 37 percent; Byelorussia, 7 per- 
cent, Another 15 percent lives in 6 other 
Soviet republics; the remaining 95,000 are 
scattered in 2 Caucasus and 4 Central Asian 
republics. 

There are, broadly speaking, three types 
of Jewish groups in the U.S.S.R.: 

1. Those who have lived in the major Slavic 
republics since the October revolution; they 
have been subject to the Russification pro- 
cess for almost two generations. 

2. Those who live in territories annexed 
by the Soviet Union during 1939-41—West- 
ern Byelorussia, Galicia, Ruthenia, Latvia, 
Estonia, Lithuania, Bessarabia and Bukovina, 
Less communized,“ they have deeper aware- 
ness of their Jewish tradition. 

3. The “Eastern Jews” of Bokhara, Dag- 
hestan and Georgia. This is a group with 
an ancient lineage; here the Jewish religion 
is strong, although the Yiddish culture com- 
monly associated with East European Jews 
does not exist. 

In the 1959 census, 400,000 Jews—about 
18 percent—listed Yiddish as their native 
language. This is the lowest proportion 
among all Soviet nationalities that are iden- 


In March 1964 Premier Khrushchev in- 
dicated that the internal passport may be 
superseded by “a labor identification docu- 
ment” which would not emphasize national- 
ity. 

* 1959. 

Only Russians, Ukrainians, and probably 
Byelorussians and Tatars have more city 
dwellers. 
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tified with a national language. (Corre- 
sponding figures for other major Soviet na- 
tionalities range from 78 percent to the high 
90’s.) But the proportion who use Yiddish 
is understandably higher in the western 
borderlands where Communist rule began 
in 1939-41, In Riga [Latvia] 48 percent of 
the Jews identified Yiddish as their lan- 
guage; in Vilna and Kovno [Lithuania] 69 
percent, And according to a Soviet Jewish 
researcher, Yakov Kantor, the number using 
Yiddish in the Ukraine, Byelorussia, and 
Moldavia is higher than the 18-percent aver- 
age for the U.S.S.R. Kantor's study also re- 
ports that many Jews who know and use 
Yiddish did not list it as their native lan- 
guage. “Many people who speak and read 
Yiddish, enjoy Yiddish books and appreciate 
Yiddish plays, nevertheless gave [to the cen- 
sus taker] Russian as their language since 
they spoke Russian at work, in the street 
and, even to an extent, at home.“ ? 

In addition to according legal recognition 
to a Jewish nationality, the Soviet Union 
also formally recognizes the Jewish religion. 
The Council of Affairs of Religious Cults, 
a five-member Government body, is charged 
with servicing the needs of non-Orthodox 
groups in the U.S.S.R. In 1960, a member of 
the council reported there were 500,000 ob- 
servant Jews in the Soviet Union, 


A dual community of religion and nationality 


This dual character for the Jewish com- 
munity is unique in Soviet society and makes 
for special difficulties, (Other minority re- 
ligious groups—Catholics, Baptists, Moslems, 
Lutherans, Buddhists—are not linked di- 
rectly to a nationality.) An attack upon 
Judaism by an atheistically oriented Com- 
munist Party can hardly avoid being inter- 
preted by the Soviet people, particularly So- 
viet Jews, as an attack upon the Jewish na- 
tionality. 

Two other characteristics distinguish the 
Jewish community from most Soviet minori- 
ties, 

First, its dispersal throughout the U.S.S.R. 
Efforts in the thirties to establish an autono- 
mous Jewish republic in Birobidjan by en- 
couraging Jewish migration there foundered 
on the indifference of Soviet Jews for whom 
the area held little attraction and no his- 
torical sentiment. Today, only 14,000 Jews, 
less than 9 percent of its population, live in 
Birobidjan, 

Second, Soviet Jewry’s ties of peoplehood, 
through religion and folklore, with a world 
Jewry that is concentrated in Western lands. 
This tends to make Soviet Jews vulnerable in 
the suspicious eyes of the Russians, a sus- 
picious heightened by the East-West cold 
war. 

Soviet Jews cannot escape being appre- 
hensive about their vulnerability. They 
remember the postwar years when the 
Stalinist mania for what is now called the 
cult of personality expressed itself, among 
other ways, in anti-Jewish terror. It began 
in 1948 with an anticosmopolitan campaign 
in the press that implied many Jews were 
disloyal. Yiddish institutions were disman- 
tled and the Jewish cultural movement was 
stifled, In 1952, 26 leading Jewish intellect- 
uals were secretly tried and executed, Dur- 
ing the black years of 1948-53 hundreds of 
Jewish leaders were sent to concentration 
camps, from which many never. returned. 


*Bleter far Gesichte XV (1962-63), pub- 
lished in Warsaw, 1964. Kantor uses the oft- 
quoted figure of 20.8 percent as the ratio of 
Jews who reported Yiddish as their “native 
language.” The difference in figures is at- 
tributable to the fact that the “native lan- 
guage” of Jews living in Georgia, Daghestan, 
and central Asia is a language other than 
Yiddish. In any case, the Yiddish-speaking 
element in the U.S.S.R., as Kantor shows, is 
much greater than the census figure sug- 
gests. 


1964 


Others were removed from their jobs. The 
despair among Soviet Jews was so intense 
that many had their belongings packed, ex- 
pecting exile to the Far East, The climax 
came in January 1953 when, after 4 years 
of heightened and stimulated suspicion 
against Jews, Pravda helped create a po- 
grom atmosphere by charging that Jewish 
“murder physicians’ had planned to assas- 
sinate Soviet military and civilian leaders 
in a doctors’ plot. 

After Stalin’s death, exposure of the plot 
as a hoax ended the physical threat to Jews. 
But the fears still linger, especially since 
the present regime has made only half- 
hearted efforts to condemn the anti-Semitic 
aspects of the black years and rehabilitate its 
victims. 


I. THE DENIAL OF CULTURAL RIGHTS 


The Soviet Union takes pride in its na- 
tionality policy. When he addressed the 
United Nations General Assembly in Sep- 
tember 1960, Premier Khrushchev made a 
special point of describing its achievements, 
particularly the transformation into an ad- 
vanced social and cultural status of back- 
ward nationality groups that had been kept 
in subjugation in the Czar’s “prison of na- 
tions.” 


Yiddish culture flourished until late in the 
1930's 


In the early days of the U.S.S.R., the 
Council of People’s Commissars laid down 
the principle of free development of the 
national minorities and ethnographic groups 
which live within Soviet Russia. There 
were regulations guaranteeing to national 
minorities the right to their own language, 
to have it taught in schools, published in 
newspapers and used in the courts, and to 
develop individual cultures that would be 
“national inform and socialist in content.” 
These rights, for the most part, have been 
implemented, even for the 12,000 Chukchi, 
smallest nationality group in the Soviet 
Union, 

The Jews are the singular exception. They 
are denied the cultural institutions—schools, 
theaters, press, literature—enjoyed by vir- 
tually every other national minority. 

This was not always so. In the 1920’s and 
1930’s there was an extensive system of Yid- 
dish schools. As late as 1940 (notwithstand- 
ing a continuing decline just before World 
War II) it enrolled 90,000 youngsters. Since 
the 1940’s there has not been a single Yiddish 
or Hebrew school in the entire U.S. S. R. 

In the 1930’s there were almost a score of 
permanent Jewish theatrical companies. Di- 
rectors and actors were trained in the Jewish 
department of the Kiev Dramatic Institute 
and at the Jewish Theater College in Moscow 
and the Jewish State Theater in Minsk. The 
Yiddish Art Theater in Moscow, ranked 
among the best Soviet dramatic theaters, was 
closed down by Stalin in 1949, its leading 
actor, Solomon Mikhoels, having been mur- 
dered in 1948 by the secret police. There is 
no permanent Yiddish theater in the U.S.S.R. 
today.’ By contrast, the 130,000 gypsies in 
the Soviet Union have one in Moscow, and 
the Government of Communist Poland, where 
only 30,000. Jews remain, still maintains the 
famous Kaminska Yiddish Theater of War- 
saw. 


‘Tronically, a new 766-page Hebrew-Rus- 
sian dictionary, compiled by the late Prof. 
F. L. Shapiro, was recently published in 
Moscow. 

In 1962 a traveling troupe headed by 
Benjamin Schwartser toured the Ukraine and 
central Asia for 2 months, then, in’ Febru- 
ary 1963, played four performances in Mos- 
cow of Sholem Aleichem’s “Tevye, the Milk- 
man” in Yiddish. An audience of 800 


cheered the opening night. 
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A Yiddish press and literature once flour- 
ished in the U.S.S.R. Prior to World War IT 
there were three daily newspapers and five 
literary journals. In 1948 all of them dis- 
appeared. There is no longer any Yiddish 
daily.” But the Maris, a small nationality 
group (504,000 population), has 7 newspa- 
pers; the Yakuts (236,000) have 10. 

In August 1961, Sovietish Heimland, a bi- 
monthly literary review, began publication— 
the first Yiddish magazine to appear in the 
U.S.S.R. in 14 years. The idea had been dis- 
cussed for 8 years. The magazine began 
with a limited press run of 25,000 copies. 
The likelihood is that it would never have 
appeared except for outside pressures chal- 
lenging the discriminatory Soviet policy to- 
ward Yiddish culture. Soviet Minister of 
Culture Yekaterina Furtseva told Andre Blu- 
mel, vice chairman of the Franco-Soviet 
Friendship Society, that if the Soviet Union 
“did anything at all” for Yiddish culture it 
would not be for domestic reasons but to 
please our friends abroad.” 8 

Some critics at first dismissed Sovietish 
Heimland as a forum for Communist litera- 
ture with little material about Jewish life 
in the Soviet Union or abroad. But an anal- 
ysis of its first 3 years shows 320 articles by 
some 100 Jewish authors, and many of the 
stories and poems have meaningful Jewish 
content. In the absence of any other Jew- 
ish secular institution, the magazine has es- 
tablished itself as a focal point of Yiddish 
activity, organizing a number of discussions 
and conferences, one of which was attended 
by 700 persons. The Soviet’s Union of Writ- 
ers has satisfaction with Sovietish 
Heimland, and recently its size has been in- 
creased to meet a growing interest. 

During 1933-37 a single Yiddish publishing 
house turned out 852 books (6,250,000 
copies). In 1939, 889 Yiddish books were 
published. Between 1948 and 1959—none, 
Since then five Yiddish works—30,000 copies 
of each—have been authorized.” None is by 
a living Soviet writer. No work has appeared 
during the last 2 years. By comparison, 49 
books were published in 1962 in the Mari 
language; 109 in the Yakut language. Among 
larger nationalities (but not as large as the 
Jewish group) there were 6,080 books pub- 
lished in Uzbek between 1946 and 1956, 4,548 
in Kazakh. 

Yiddish concerts are the single cultural 
medium still widely prevalent, and they have 
a standing-room-only popularity. The Min- 
istry of Culture reported that in 1957 alone 
there were 3,000 such concerts, averaging 
1,000 paid admissions each—a total attend- 
ance (Jews and non-Jews) of 3 million. Be- 
tween June 1960 and June 1961, says So- 
vietish Heimland Editor Aron Vergelis, more 
than 300,000 Jews attended concerts fea- 
turing the few active Yiddish artists such as 
the famed Nechama Lifshutz.° When Jan 


1 Birobidjaner Shtern,” a small triweekly 
of 1,500 circulation, is published in Yiddish 
in Birobidjan. For a time, thousands of 
Soviet Jews subscribed to the Yiddish lan- 
guage “Die Folksstimme,” published in War- 
saw. Soviet authorities halted the practice. 

They met in Moscow in 1960. Gen. David 
Dragunsky, a Soviet. spokesman on Jewish 
issues, made the same admission when he 
was interviewed in Paris a year later. Dis- 
cussing the few Yiddish books that had been 
published, the General said: “Frankly speak- 
ing, they are being published more for polit- 
ical reasons than in answer to a real need.” 

One additional work—a compilation of 
pieces of former Birobidjan Jewish writers— 
has also been approved. 

0 There was also an amateur Jewish choral 
group of 100 in Riga that reportedly dis- 
banded in late 1963. A small choral group 
performs in Vilna. Recently, a Yiddish con- 
cert troupe was formed in Leningrad. 
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Peerce, the Metropolitan Opera tenor, per- 
formed in the Soviet Union in May 1963 he 
drew sellout houses and thunderous ova- 
tions for his Hebrew and Yiddish songs. 


JEWISH FOLKLORE IS DENIED THE FREEDOM 
TO PERPETUATE 


About 40 Jewish folk songs have been re- 
corded and released by the Ministry of Cul- 
ture. A book of 150 folk songs, printed in 
Yiddish and Russian, has been published 
(but in an edition of only a few hundred 
copies). A conference of Jewish composers 
and artists held late in 1961 in the offices 
of Sovietish Heimland dealt with the future 
of Jewish music in the U.S.S.R. According 
to a report from Moscow, the discussion cen- 
tered on the need to introduce themes “of 
the present” into Jewish songs. 

Notwithstanding their immense popular- 
ity, “one wonders how long the concerts can 
continue,” writes Journalist Maurice Hindus, 
a close observer of the Soviet scene. “The 
performers are nearly all former actors and 
actresses of Yiddish theaters. They are ad- 
vanced in years and there is no school to 
train young talent. In a country that has 
earnestly dedicated itself to convert folklore 
into one of the great arts of our times, Jews 
are the only people deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to perpetuate their folklore. There 
is no Jewish clubhouse anywhere in the 
Soviet Union, not a single theatrical school 
to train professional performers. When the 
performers of today pass from life, they will 
carry with them to their graves the one cul- 
tural heritage that the Soviets allow,” u 

How do Soviet authorities justify their 
dismantling of Jewish cultural life? One 
explanation they give is that Jewish dis- 
persal in Soviet Russia means a burdensome 
cost to finance cultural institutions, Khru- 
shchey told a visitor, Prof, Jerome Davis: 1 

“If we have 7-year schools for Jews in the 
Jewish language, where could the graduates 
go? We would have to establish 10-year 
schools and special universities for them. 
The Jews are dispersed and engulfed in the 
culture where they live. If they want to 
create a state within our borders, like Biro- 
bidjan, nobody is this. But to set 
up separate schools all over Russia would be 
expensive.” 

Since most Soviet nationalities are concen- 
trated in their own territories, it simplifies 
the development of their cultural institu- 
tions. Yet the Soviet Government has not 
been unwilling to encourage the cultural 
growth of small nationalities. The Tadzhik 
minority that lives in the Uzbek Republic 
and Poles living in Byelorussia and Lithuania 
are secure in their cultural rights. Since 
1955, more than 1 million Volga Germans 
(who in 1941 were forcibly transported to 
Siberia and the Urals, then allowed to re- 
establish themselves after the war), have had 
German-language schools, a weekly journal 
published in Moscow, a newspaper published 
in the Altai region. In Russian schools where 
German children are enrolled, the German 
language is taught. Radio station in Alma 
Ata and Tselinograd carry regular German 
language programs. 

Another justification given by the Soviets 
is that Jews are assimilating and do not 
want to retain a Yiddish culture. “Even if 
Jewish schools were established, very few 
would attend them voluntarily,” Khrushchev 
told a delegation of French Socialists in 1956. 
“A university in the Yiddish language could 
never be established, there would not be a 
sufficient number of students. With regard 
to Yiddish or Hebrew, there is no demand for 
their use in the state administration and in 
Soviet institutions. If the Jews were com- 
pelled to attend Jewish schools there would 


u “House Without a Roof,” 1961. 
* 1957. 
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certainly be a revolt. It would be considered 
some kind of ghetto. The Jewish theater 
pined away for lack of audiences,” 13 

The assimillatory process has undoubtedly 
affected large numbers of Jews. But the 
stubborn fact is that 18 percent of Soviet 
Jewry (in Western areas the ratio is much 
higher) considers Yiddish its native tongue, 
and many more understand and appreciate 
it. A leading Soviet linguist, M. Friedberg, 
challenged as “wholly incorrect” an article 
in the Soviet Encyclopedia which claimed 
Yiddish is disappearing and the Soviet Jewish 
minority is on the road to “complete lin- 
guistic assimilation.” Friedberg pointed spe- 
cifically to compact Jewish communities in 
the Ukraine and Byelorussia as centers of 
Yiddish speech. The hundreds of thousands 
of Jews who flock to the Yiddish concerts 
and the brisk sale of the few Yiddish books 
and publications available similarly testify 
to the vitality of the language. 

More pertinent perhaps, is the apparent 
determination of Soviet authorities to vitiate 
the high degree of Jewish consciousness that 
still exists. Since 1948 the Soviet Govern- 
ment has followed a policy—with only slight 
modification in the last few years—of sup- 
pressing any institutional framework that 
might invigorate and sustain a Yiddish cul- 
ture. The new program of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party speaks of the ultimate Com- 
munist objective as “the effacement of na- 
tional distinctions * * * including language 
distinctions,” but it also emphasizes that, for 
the time being, the party must guarantee 
“the complete freedom of each citizen of the 
U.S.S.R. to speak and to rear and educate 
his children in any language, ruling out all 
privileges, restrictions or compulsion in the 
use of this or that language.” This freedom 
obviously does not extend to Jews. 


Soviets shrug off the 6 million martyrs 


There are other tactics with which Soviet 
leadership seeks to erase a consciousness of 
the Jewish past. Soviet textbooks pointedly 
fail to mention the cultural contributions 
of Jews, although the culture of other 
minorities is treated liberally. The first edi- 
tion of the “Large Soviet Encyclopedia,” car- 
ried 116 pages about Jews. The second and 
present edition reduced this to 2 pages. 
The martyrdom of Soviet Jews during the 
Nazi era is given little attention. Babi Yar, 
the site near Kiev of the mass annihilation 
of 100,000 Jews by the Nazis, was to have 
been commemorated with a memorial. This 
was abandoned; instead there were reports 
that a park and stadium were to be bullt on 
the site of the massacre. A distinguished 
Soviet writer, Viktor Nekrasov, asked in 
Literaturnaia Gazeta: © 


13 Anastas Mikoyan repeated this theme 
before the U.N. Correspondent’s Association 
(Jan. 5, 1959), arguing: “The Jewish pop- 
ulation has merged with Russians in Russian 
culture so fully that Jews participate in 
general culture and literature, on the Rus- 
sian stege and in Russian literature, There 
are many Jewish writers who consider them- 
selves Russian and prefer to write in Rus- 
sian.” 

And Madame Furtseva told Blumel (Jan- 
uary 1961) that the move toward assimilation 
is so great, Jews “may feel hurt if we push 
them toward Yiddish.” 

48 ingly, the new “Ukrainian Ency- 
clopedia,” with 8 of its projected 16 volumes 
already published, devotes considerable space 
to Jewish writers and literature, the Yiddish 
language and the Jewish people generally, in- 
cluding a lengthy account of the history of 
Jews in the Ukraine going back to the 10th 
century. Also, a new “Short Literary En- 
cyclopedia,” the first volume of which ap- 
peared in 1962, carries lengthy and sympa- 
thetic articles on a great number of Jewish 
writers, including those who, like Chaim 
Bialik, wrote principally in Hebrew. 

1s October 10, 1959, 
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“Is this possible? Who could have thought 
of such a thing? To fill a ravine and on the 
site of such a colossal tragedy to make merry 
and play football? 

No, this must not be allowed.” 

Poet Yevgeny Yevtushenko stung official 
indifference to Jewish martyrdom when he 
recited his new poem, “Babi Yar,” before a 
mass meeting of 1,500 persons: 19 


There are no monuments over Babi Yar 
The steep slope is the only gravestone.— 
> . — . . 
The trees look sternly like judges. 

Everything here shrieks silently. 


Officialdom struck back. One Soviet writer, 
Alexei Markov, questioned Yevtushenko’s 
patriotism, insisting the poet had defiled 
“Russian crewcut lads” who had died in bat- 
tle against the Nazis. Another critic, Dmitri 
Starikoy, denounced Yevtushenko’s poem 
as a “provocation” and a “monstrous” insult 
to the Soviet people. The poet was warned 
against taking further steps into a “foul, 
swampy quagmire.” 

Khrushchey had the final word. On 
March 8, 1963, at a Kremlin meeting of 
artists and writers, he justified the criticism, 
saying Yevtushenko “did not display political 
maturity and showed ignorance of the his- 
torical facts.“ Khrushchey also complained 
that the poem was oriented to a national 
martyrdom whereas Communists must ap- 
proach situations from a class viewpoint. 

It would be wrong to say that Soviet au- 
thorities have completely ignored the fact of 
Jewish martyrdom. Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko made a moving speech on the 
theme 16 years ago at the U.N. General As- 
sembly. A leading Soviet publicist and play- 
wright, A. Korneichuk, spoke of it in an ad- 
dress before the Supreme Soviet in 1962.3 
A few Soviet novelists—Vladimir Belyayev, 
Vadim Kozhevnikov, Vladmir Bondarets— 
have also dealt with the theme, and 2 years 
ago the Soviet Latvian Republic produced a 
documentary film on the liquidation of the 
Minsk Jewish community. There have been 
several Soviet trials of Nazi collaborators 
who had a hand in the extermination of 
Jews, and Soviet authorities made evidence 
of anti-Jewish war crimes available to a West 
German Court in Coblenz. 

But these are sprinkled exceptions, The 
customary Soviet attitude is to shrug off or 
ignore the martyrdom of 6 million Jews. Or, 
as with Yevtushenko, condemn those who 
recall its grim tragedies. The Eichmann trial 
was deliberately played down in the Soviet 
press.” “The Diary of Anne Frank,” a world- 
wide stage hit, “literally brought the house 
down“ the quote is from Tass, the Soviet 
news agency—when it was finally performed 
in Moscow last year by a visiting Italian 
repertory group. It has had no other per- 
formances in the Soviet Union. The rep- 


1 September 16, 1961, in Moscow. “Babi 
Yar” was later printed in Literaturnaia 
Gazeta. 

* To illustrate this Khrushchev related a 
series of episodes in which various Jews, some 
“good” and some “bad” from a Communist 
viewpoint, stood on opposite sides of the 
class struggle. He concluded with a story 
in questionable taste in which a Jew named 
Kogan was supposed to have served as a 
translator in the headquarters of Nazi Field 
Marshall von Paulus and, by contrast, an- 
other Jew, Vinokur, was political commissar 
of a brigade that took part in Von Paulus’ 
capture. 

18 Two years earlier (Jan. 14, 1960) Khru- 
shchey, in a speech to the Supreme Soviet, 
quoted a letter from Lord Russell to the Lon- 
don Times that made reference to Nazi per- 
secution of Jews. 

» Although the trial was extensively re- 
ported in Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslo- 
vakia. 
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ertory company, which gave five perform- 
ances each of its other scheduled plays, was 
limited to two showings of the “Anne Frank” 
play, and then only after considerable nego- 
tiations with Soviet authorities.“ Last 
year’s 20th anniversary of the Warsaw Ghetto 
uprising was similarly minimized (except in 
Sovietish Heimland which gave it a special 
section). An Izvestia article on the anniver- 
sary was little more than an attack on West 
Germany. Sponsors of a great commemora- 
tion in Warsaw (where some 900 foreign dele- 
gates assembled), were disappointed by the 
absence of any Official Soviet delegation. A 
single Soviet citizen, a member of the edi- 
torial board of Sovietish Heimland, attended. 

A UNESCO convention adopted in 1960 re- 
quires contracting states to respect “the right 
of national minorities to carry on their own 
educational activities, including the main- 
tenance of schools, and * * the use or the 
teaching of their own language.” The Soviet 
Union, though a contracting state, has yet to 
live up to its promise so far as the Jewish na- 
tionality is concerned. In the same way it 
has failed to live up to its commitments, 
formalized in constitutional statutes and 
party programs, to assure the Jewish commu- 
nity, as it does other ethnic groups, the 
means of national and cultural expression. 


Il. THE SUPPRESSION OF JUDAISM 


The Soviet Communist Party, firmly com- 
mitted to “scientific materialism,” conducts 
a vigorous ideological and propaganda cam- 
paign against all religions. But this must 
be distinguished from the obligations of the 
Soviet Government toward religious groups, 
since the Soviet Constitution guarantees 
freedom of worship, A leading authority on 
religion in the Soviet Union, Prof. John Cur- 
tiss, in a careful analysis published in 1960, 
found that the Soviet Government “turns a 
benevolent face toward most of the religious 
organizations of the U.S.S.R.” There is one 
notable exception—Judaism. 


Judaism is denied same status of other faiths 


The Russian Orthodox Church has been 
particularly favored Since World War II it 
has been able to open seminaries, monas- 
teries and parish churches, and its clerical 
activities have expanded in many directions. 
Leading orthodox prelates are granted official 
privileges, including invitations to impor- 
tant state functions. Testifying to what 
Professor Curtiss calls Russian Orthodoxy's 
“robust existence” were 35,000 priests and 
20,000 parish churches organized into 73 
dioceses, each headed by a metropolitan, 
archbishop or bishop. There were also 69 
monasteries and convents, 2 theological acad- 
emies and 8 seminaries with (as of 1956) 
1,500 students. 

The same privileged status favors the Geor- 
gian Orthodox and Armenian Orthodox 
churches. 

The Baptist denomination has also been 
“flourishing” in the Soviet Union, Professor 
Curtiss reported. U.S.S.R., an official Soviet 
journal, tended to confirm this in an article 
that told of 5,500 Baptist parishes, each with 
its own minister, deacon or preacher, and a 
total membership of 540,000." 

The Lutherans, centered in Estonia and 
Latvia, have 350,000 congregants and (as of 
1956) about 100 churches and 150 pastors. 

Roman Catholicism has an extensive struc- 
ture in Lithuania with 740 priests “ and in 


*® The New York Times, Apr. 12, 1963. 

“The Russian Orthodox Church—Organi- 
zation, Situation, Activity“ —a large, hand- 
some work published by the Moscow Patri- 
archate in 1959—graphically illustrates this. 

* A significant decline in the number of 
Orthodox churches and institutions during 
the past 2 years has been reported by Protes- 
tant leaders. 

s June 1963 issue. 

1954 statistics. 
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Latvia with 126 priests There is a Cath- 
olic seminary at Riga, another in Kaunas. 
Two bishops were consecrated in 1955, a 
third in 1957. 

Islam also enjoys considerable status in 
the U.S.S.R. On several occasions the So- 
viet Government has made air transport 
available to fly large Moslem delegations from 
Central Asia, the Caucasus and other Soviet 
areas to Mecca and back. 

The Soviets permit, even facilitate, ex- 
change visits between native and foreign 
delegations of the orthodox church, and of 
Protestant and Islamic groups. They have 
even been favorably disposed toward the 
establishment of permanent or semiperma- 
nent institutional relationships. Thus, the 
Russian Orthodox Church, through a special 
department, has regular relations with ortho- 
dox churches in other countries and in 1962, 
by its admittance to membership into the 
World Council of Churches, strengthened its 
ties with many Protestant denominations. 
In recent years, orthodox clergymen have 
traveled on official tours to Western coun- 
tries. 

Similarly, there are close official contacts 
between Russian Baptists and their coreli- 
gionists abroad. A Soviet Baptist leader has 
publicly reported that his church “maintains 
contacts with almost all the Protestant de- 
nominations in the world” and that its rep- 
resentatives “have attended many interna- 
tional congresses of the Baptists and other 
Protestant groups.“ W Soviet authorities 
permit Baptist seminarians to engage in ad- 
vanced study in England, Canada, and 
Sweden. 

For years, Soviet Moslems have been asso- 
ciated with a World Congress of Moslems, 
In October 1962 a conference of Soviet Mos- 
lem leaders, meeting in Tashkent, was au- 
thorized to establish a permanent depart- 
ment for international relations, with head- 
quarters in Moscow. The Soviet radio re- 
ported that delegations from Lebanon, the 
United Arab Republic, Guinea, and Senegal 
had attended a Moslem conference in the 
Soviet Union and that a delegation of Soviet 
Moslems had participated in an international 
Islamic congress in Baghdad.” It also re- 

that a number of Soviet Moslem 
youths were studying at Al Azhar, a major 
Islamic center of learning in the U.A.R., and 
in Morocco. 

Religious contacts and cooperative enter- 
prises of this nature are denied to Jews. No 
delegation of observant Soviet Jews has ever 
been permitted to visit its counterparts 
abroad. Jewish religious bodies outside the 
Soviet Union are not allowed official contact 
with Soviet synagogues. A gift by the 
Synagogue Council of America of miniature 
Scrolls of Law to Rabbi Yehuda Leib Levin, 
Chief Rabbi of Moscow, had to be delivered 
through the intermediary of a Russian 
Orthodox delegation that was touring in the 
United States.“ Moscow's Jews have been 
warned against having contacts with Israel 
diplomats or other visiting Jews who might 
come for prayer in the synagogue.” The 
warning followed the arrest and conviction 
of Jewish religious leaders in Leningrad and 
Moscow on charges that included contacts 
with Israel diplomats. 


331959 statistics. 

U.S. S. R., June 1963. 

* April 1963. 

The delegation visited the United States 
in April 1963. Efforts by the synagogue 
council to invite the chief rabbi to visit the 
United States have been futile. 

February 1962. The warning was re- 
peated in October and Jewish congregants in 
Moscow were told to avoid “shaking hands 
with visitors generally.” 
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U.S.S.R. has never allowed a printing of 
Hebrew Bible 

It is Soviet policy to restrict even internal 
contact among its Jewish congregations. 
Other major religions in the Soviet Un- 
ion are allowed to organize congresses and 
conferences of religious or lay leaders, and 
to maintain central organizations—the Holy 
Synod of the Russian Orthodox Church, the 
All-Union Council of Evangelical Christian- 
Baptists, the National Ecclesiastical Assem- 
bly of the Armenian Church, the Lutheran 
Churches of Latvia and Estonia, the Moslem 
Board for Central Asia and Kazakhstan— 
that service a variety of religious needs. 
Judaism, on the other hand, is deprived of 
any instrument that could help coordinate 
or unite the Jewish group. There is no cen- 
tral federation of synagogues or council of 
rabbis. Jewish religious life is atomized, 
each congregation operating on its own and 
having no official contact with any other 
Jewish congregation. The Russian Orthodox 
Church publishes a central organ, the Jour- 
nal of the Moscow Patriarchate; the Bap- 
tists have their Brotherly Herald; for So- 
viet Jews, no religious periodical exists. 

There are other official Soviet actions, 
clearly discriminatory, designed to stifle 
Judaism. Since 1917 the government has not 

tted publication of a Hebrew Bible. 
Yet in 1957 the Russian Orthodox were able 
to print 50,000 copies of a 1926 edition of 
their Bible: a year later there were press 
runs of 10,000 Russian-language copies of a 
Baptist Bible and 9,000 copies of the Koran 
in Arabic (a language of religious study not 
spoken by Soviet Moslems). 

Prayer books are available in relatively suf- 
ficient quantities for the major religions— 
except Judaism. For the religious Jews, a 
siddur (prayer book) is a rare and precious 
possession. Until 1958, when a pitiful 3,000 
copies were run off, none had been printed in 
the Soviet Union. A New York Times cor- 
respondent who attended Yom Kippur serv- 
ices last year in Moscow’s Central Synagogue 
reported only a “few lucky owners of prayer 
books” among the overflow crowd of several 
thousand worshippers.” “ 

Even so innocuous an item as a luach 
(Jewish calendar listing festival dates) is not 
readily available to Soviet Jews. They have 
had to depend on photographed copies of 
calendars laboriously made by hand. Most 
religious groups are allowed to produce cruci- 
fixes, candles and other devotional articles. 
But the manufacture of Jewish religious arti- 
cles such as the tallit (prayer shawl) and 
tefillen (phylacteries) is forbidden. 

So too, in recent years, is the baking of 
matzo for Passover. In a report filed July, 
11, 1956 with the United Nations, the So- 
viet Union offered solemn assurances that it 
makes matzo available for observant Jews. 
But a year later, restrictions on the public 
baking of matzo began to appear, the first 
of these in Kharkov, a city with 70,000 Jews. 
In succeeding years, the ban spread to other 
cities; by 1962 it blanketed almost all of the 
U.S.S.R." extending even to synagogues in 
Leningrad, Riga and Kiev, which have their 
own equipment for baking matzo. On March 


% In 1962 another edition of the Koran was 

published by the Moslem Board of Central 
Asia. 
u In 1956, 25,000 copies of the Baptist 
hymnal were printed. The Lutherans are 
now preparing a new edition of their hym- 
nal. 


* The New York Times, September 29, 1963. 

In one of their rare, sometimes unex- 
plained shifts, the Soviets last September au- 
thorized the Moscow synagogue to print 5,000 
Jewish calendars. 

“The only known exceptions appear to 
have been in Georgia and in some parts of 
central Asia. 
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16, 1963, the Chief Rabbi of Moscow formal- 
ly announced that authorities had banned 
matzo baking on a community basis. He ad- 
vised Jews to attempt to bake matzo in their 
own homes.“ 

Prior to the Passover this year, the Moscow 
Jewish community was permitted to rent a 
small bakery for the production of matzo. 
The amount produced over the course of the 
few days that the bakery was allowed to op- 
erate was 8,000 pounds—a completely in- 
adequate quantity for observant Moscow 
Jews. Meanwhile, with the encouragement 
of the authorities, Jewish communities 
abroad sent in 90,000 pounds of matzo. But 
most parcels remained unclaimed in the 
customs warehouses: Soviet Jews had been 
frightened off by newspaper accounts in na- 
tional and provincial newspapers which 
charged that the foreign parcels constituted 
“ideological subversion.” Only a small per- 
centage of Jews had matzo; the others were 
given a special dispensation by the Chief 
Rabbi to use beans and peas instead. 

Observers report that the synagogue is 
“the sorriest house of worship in the Soviet 
Union“ s and, in the last few years, there 
has been a drastic decline in the number of 
Soviet synagogues. According to official fig- 
ures submitted to the United Nations in 1956, 
there were then 450 synagogues in the 
U.S.S.R. In 1959 the Soviet Government re- 
ported only 150 synagogues. In April 1963 
the Chief Rabbi was quoted in an official 
Soviet publication that 96 synagogues re- 
main.” Thus, since Khrushchey’s denuncia- 
tion of Stalinism at the 20th Party Congress, 
four-fifths of all Soviet synagogues has been 
shut down, 50 of them during the past 4 
years. 

Soviet policy toward the synagogue— 
padlock it 

Synagogues in Sverdlovsk, Zhitomir, Ka- 
zan, Grozny, Zhmerinka, Belaya, Tserkov, 
Kaunas and Lvov—cities with sizable Jew- 
ish populations—have been padlocked in the 
last 2 years. The sanctuary of the syna- 
gogue in Minsk, an historic edifice, was de- 
molished in July 1963. A New York Herald 
Tribune correspondent, visiting it, found 
that the sanctuary had been converted to 
a warehouse. A one-story extension reached 
through a rickety wooden shed in an alley 
where chickens were kept, functioned as the 
sanctuary. The Jews at prayer there, the 
correspondent wrote, wore “shabby, home- 
made prayer shawls” and read from “ancient 
tattered prayer books.” = 

The closing of a synagogue generally is 
preceded by an intense press campaign of 
suspicion and hostility. The synagogue in 
the old Jewish center of Chernovtsy (Buko- 
vina) was locked after the local newspaper 
charged that it was used for “shady profiteer- 
ing agreements.” ® The great synagogue of 


s Four elderly Jews who tried ran afoul of 
the authorities. On July 16, 1963, they were 
convicted of “illegal profiteering” in the sale 
of matzo—the first trial of its kind in 45 
years, according to the chief rabbi. Three 
of the accused had been held in prison for 
several months awaiting trial. An 82-year- 
old man, ludicrously described as the ring- 
leader, was allowed to remain at home, The 
defense attorney, in his summation re- 
minded the court that “all churches sell 
candles and wafers at high prices, and no- 
body holds them for criminal responsibility. 
* * * Those accused did it not for profit but 
for their religious beliefs; they used no 
hired labor, they distributed the production 
which they didn’t use themselyes.” But all 
four were found guilty. 

Hindus, “House Without a Roof.” 

* U.S. S. R., April 1963. 

New York Herald Tribune, June 26, 1963. 

= Quoted in “Jews in Eastern Europe,” De- 
cember 1962. 
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Lvov, with a glorious tradition, was closed 
on November 5, 1962, after a yearlong press 
campaign charging it with being a center for 
“currency speculators” and their “criminal 
machinations.” 4 

Some Jews have taken to private minyanim 
(quorums of at least 10 required to conduct 
a service) in their homes. But in the past 
2 years there have been police drives to dis- 
courage these.“ 

The discouragement of Judaism is further 
intensified by the lack of training facilities 
to replace a fast-aging rabbinate. There are 
now only about 60 rabbis in the U.S.S.R. 
Until 1957, when a Yeshiva was established 
in Moscow for 20 students, there was no 
Jewish theological seminary in all of the 
Soviet Union. Since then only two students 
have been ordained and neither functions as 
a synagogue leader. Of the 13 students en- 
rolled in the shabby run-down Yeshiva in 
April 1962, 11 were over 40 years of age. At 
that time, nine of the students, who came 
from communities in Georgia and Daghestan, 
were prevented from resuming their studies 
because of, said authorities, a housing short- 
age in Moscow. That left an enrollment of 
four seminarians in all of the USS.R.@ 
Judaism in the Soviet Union will soon be 
without trained leadership. 

Other Jewish facilities are being forced 
out of existence. The only kosher butcher 
shop in Moscow was temporarily closed by the 
authorities in the summer of 1962 on the 
grounds that it did not conform to sanitary 
regulations.“ The Jewish section of the old 
Moscow cemetery is filled, but repeated ap- 
peals by the chief rabbi and other Jewish 
leaders for an enclave to be set aside and 
consecrated for Jewish burials in a new mu- 
nicipal cemetery have been rejected. This 
pattern is likely to be repeated in other cities. 

Although the Soviet Communist Party con- 
tinues to propagandize against religion, gen- 
erally seeking to achieve “the final and com- 
plete eradication of religious prejudices,” 4 
it is supposed to be guided by a policy reso- 
lution of its central committee, adopted No- 
vember 1, 1954, and calling for a “tactful” 
and “considerate” attitude toward those who 
“still remain under the influence of various 
religious beliefs.” The resolution specifically 
warns against putting “Soviet citizens under 
political suspicion because of their religious 
convictions,” In the party’s propaganda war 
against Judaism, these caveats appear to be 
observed in the breach. 

Judaism is attacked and satirized in U.S.S.R. 
press 

Feuilletons (satirical articles) often ap- 
pear, particularly in the Soviet provincial 
press, savagely attacking Judaism.“ The rite 
of circumcision is denounced as barbarous, 
the “Kol Nidre“ prayer of Yom Kippur is 
condemned as encouraging disobedience to 
state authority. Synagogue leaders are de- 
picted as moneyworshipers who use the re- 
ligious service, kosher slaughtering, religious 
burial, matzo baking, and other ritual prac- 
tices to exploit a duped congregation.“ 


“Lyovskaia Pravda, Feb. 16, 1962, and 

Oot, 26, 1962. 
Rosh Hashana 1962, a minyan 

Bend in a house on January 21st Street in 
Kharkov was dispersed by the police; on Yom 
Kippur, another Kolomea. On Feb. 23, 
1962, a Sabbath minyan in Gomel was bru- 
tally disrupted. 

“Since then, the number has dropped to 
two or three students. 

“Later it was permitted to reopen. 

“Pravda, Aug. 21, 1959. 

“These are provincial areas with fairly 
large Jewish populations and long traditions 
of 3 
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Much of the propaganda depicts Judaism 
as being in the service of a foreign power, 
thereby attaching to the observant Jew the 
stigma of disloyalty. This excerpt from a 
Ukrainian language radio broadcast from 
Kirovograd, is not unusual: 

“Judaic sermons are the sermons of bour- 
geois Zionists. Such sermons are tools in 
the hands of the nationalistic, Israeli cosmo- 
politan and American bourgeoisie. With their 
tentacles, the Jewish bourgeois nationalists, 
making use of Judaism, try to penetrate into 
our Soviet garden.“ 

Three other examples of the disloyalty 
theme: 

“The chauvinistic Passover slogans stand 
in contradiction to the feeling of Soviet pa- 
triotism and boundless love to the socialist 
motherland.“ 

“Judaism kills love for the Soviet mother- 
land.” 

“The character of the Jewish religion thus 
serves the political aim of the Zionists—the 
awakening of a nationalistic frame of 
mind,” 5 

A lengthy article in Trud castigated the 
synagogue as a place where Israel diplomats 
are alleged to have extracted espionage infor- 
mation from disloyal Soviet Jews." Another 
article carried a massive attack on three re- 
ligious Jews who were accused of having had 
contacts with the Israel Embassy in Mos- 
cow. “Averice, groveling servility before ev- 
erything foreign, spiritual waste, lack of 
pride in our great motherland—these impel 
the Chernukhins, Roginskys, and the Sheyf- 
ers into the embraces of sometimes not en- 
tirely blameless foreigners,” said Trud.™ 
Synagogue leaders in Leningrad and Moscow 
have been convicted and given stiff sentences 
on charges of betraying state secrets to Israel. 

The new program of the Communist Par- 
ty, adopted at its 22d Congress, calls for a 
stepped-up program of overcoming “religious 
prejudices” by “systematically * * * conduct 
[ing] broad scientific-atheist propaganda.” 
On March 2, 1964, the Party Central Com- 
mittee spelled out the details of the intensi- 
fied campaign. It can be expected that in 
this antireligious campaign Judaism will 
continue to be singled out for condemnation 
and the loyalty of its leaders questioned. 


III. DISCRIMINATION AND THE SOVIET JEW 


The Soviet constitution specifically pro- 
hibits “any direct or indirect restriction of 
the rights * * * of citizens on account of 
their race or nationality.” But for the Jew- 
ish citizen the promise of Soviet law is not 
always the practice in Soviet reality. 


Quota system is common practice at 
universities 


There is no indication that the Jew is dis- 
criminated against in housing or public ac- 
commodations. He has open access to hotels, 
resorts, clubs, and other public facilities. But 
in higher education—the key to advancement 
in Soviet society—the situation is not so fa- 
vorable. Soviet officials do not publicly ac- 
knowledge or discuss quota systems in uni- 
versity admission practices. But they exist. 
A study of Soviet education by Nicholas De- 
Witt, a specialist formerly at the Harvard 
Russian Research Center, finds that quotas 


lished in December 1963 by the Ukrainian 
Academy of Sciences: “What is the Jew’s 
secular cult? Business. What is his secular 
God? Money. Money, that is the jealous 
God of Israel.” 

Dec. 9, 1959, monitored by BBC. 

The Origin and Class Essence of Jewish 
Rituals and Holidays,” published 1961 by the 
Society for the Diffusion of Political and Sci- 
entific Knowledge in the Ukraine. 

Sovietskala Moldavia (Kishinev) July 
23, 1959. 

“Volzhskaia Kommuna (Kuibyshev), 
Sept. 30, 1961. 

Jan. 19, 1962, 

= June 9, 1963. 
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operate on the principle of “equivalent bal- 
ance.” This means “the representation of 
any national or ethnic grouping in overall 
higher education enrollment should be as 
the relation of the size of that group to to- 
tal U.S.S.R. population. Those nationalities 
whose higher educational development ‘ought 
to be fostered’ get preferential admission 
quotas, while those who are ‘overrepresented’ 
are curtailed accordingly.” "s 

On the basis of elaborate computations 
drawn from Soviet data, DeWitt shows that 
the quota system operates “to the particu- 
larly severe disadvantage of the Jewish pop- 
ulation.” Between 1935 and 1958, his com- 
putations reveal, “the index of representa- 
tion rose for most nationalities, but fell for 
Georgians and all national minorities, with 
a very drastic decline for the Jews.” DeWitt 
concludes: 

“The setting of admission quotas undoubt- 
edly penalized the Jewish population, with 
its significant urban concentration and high- 
er level of educational attainment more 
heavily than other minor nationality groups 
with more diversified occupational and rural- 
urban distribution.” 

Soviet Minister of Higher and Secondary 
Education V. P. Yelyutin denied that the 
Soviet Union discriminates or maintains quo- 
ta systems against Jews in education.“ Yely- 
utin insisted that Jews, constituting 2 per- 
cent of the Soviet population, were 10 per- 
cent of the enrollment in Soviet universi- 
ties. This was disputed by Dr. Solomon 
Schwarz, a prominent scholar and author of 
“The Jews in the Soviet Union,” who cited 
Official Soviet data to prove “the number of 
Jews among the students of all Soviet in- 
stitutions of higher education could reach 
only little more than 4 percent.“ * A 1961 
Soviet statistical handbook on higher educa- 
tion not only corroborates this but suggests 
that even Dr. Schwarz's estimates were high. 
The handbook reports 2,395,000 students, 77,- 
000 of them Jews. The ratio of Jews is there- 
fore closer to 3 percent—a plummeting drop 
from 1935 when it was 13 percent. 

Despite this drastic decline, Jewish uni- 
versity enrollment, on a population basis, 
still ranks highest among nationality groups. 
But it is clear that the quota system com- 
pels the Jewish student to perform at a much 
higher level of achievement than this non- 
Jewish colleagues if he is to get equal recog- 
nition. A Leningrad professor is quoted 
by Maurice Hindus that a Jew must be es- 
pecially gifted, “something like a genius, to 
be admitted to aspirantura [post graduate 
work].” @ 

The pattern of discrimination is an uneven 
5 Jews find it less difficult to be admitted 

to Leningrad University than to Moscow 
University. Siberian schools are eyen less 
discriminatory. Siberia, writes Hindus, is in 
the throes of gigantic development and the 
demand for specialists in all fields is so press- 
ing that universities and technological insti- 
tutes will overlook it if an applicant is 
Jewish. However, in most of the Soviet Re- 
publics (except for the RSFSR, the Ukraine, 
and Byelorussia), the representation of Jews 
among university students is well below e 
rate of the “general population’s access 
higher education.” Particularly distressing 


S DeWitt, “Education and Professional Em- 
ployment in the U.S.S.R.” 1961. A recent 
Soviet publication, “Vestnik Vysshei Shkoly” 
(December 1963) , acknowledges the existence 
of “preferential admission quotas.” 

™ The New York Times, Sept. 29, 1959. 
12 Letter to the New York Times, Oct. 8, 

Hindus, “House Without a Roof.” 

* Nicholas DeWitt, “The Status of Jews 
in Soviet Education,” published 1964 by the 
American Jewish Congress. DeWitt places 
particular emphasis on the high degree of 
urbanization among Jews (over 95 percent). 
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is the trend of development as seen from the 
ratio of academically educated people, espe- 
cially students, to practicing scientists. Ac- 
cording to the report of an international 
socialist study group, the Jews have the low- 
est ratio in the U.S.S.R., “indicating the 
he Jewish participation in this 
2 * 

Soviet leaders have candidly acknowledged 
that they set employment quotas for Jews. 
They also try to justify the practice. An 
interview published by the National 
Guardian quoted Minister of Culture 
Furtseva that the Soviet Government “found 
in some of its departments a heavy concen- 
tration of Jewish people, upward of 50 per- 
cent of the staff. Steps were taken to 
transfer them to other enterprises, giving 
them equally good positions and without 
jeopardizing their rights.” @ 

Job discrimination found to be increasing 


When the Furtseva statement created un- 
favorable reaction abroad, the press chief of 
the Soviet Foreign Ministry was obliged to 
“clarify” the matter. “She meant,” his 
statement said, “that if at some time there 
had taken place changes in office personnel, 
these changes were dictated by the economic 
needs of the country and under no circum- 
stances were aimed at any discrimination of 
persons of any nationality. Never at any 
time during the Soviet regime were there any 
quotas for Jews or persons of some other 
nationality, and there are none now.“ ® 

However, J. B. Salsberg, a former Canadian 
Communist leader, reported that in an inter- 
view he had had in August 1956 with Soviet 
leaders (including Khrushchey and Suslov) ,* 
& top Soviet official “corroborated the ab- 
sence of Furtseva’s statement.” 

“He tried terribly hard to prove to me 
with examples that the transfer or dismissal 
of Jewish employees in once-backward re- 
publics that now have ‘their own’ intelli- 
gentsia and professional people capable of 
occupying posts previously held by Jews or 
Russians has nothing to do with anti- 
Semitism.“ 

Academician Konstantin Skriabin, in a 
speech before a party’s central committee 
on agriculture, declared: “From my point 
of view, a scientist should not be evaluated 
by his passport but by his head, from the 
point of view of his ability and social use- 
fulness.” His reference to the “passport” 
and its nationality identification was self- 
evident. 

Yet whatever the extent of job quotas, an 
examination of the scattered data that is 
available reveals a heavy concentration of 
Jewish employment in a number of impor- 
tant fields and professions. According to 
one source, of Moscow’s 18,000 physicians, 
6,700—more than 1 out of 3—are Jewish.” 
Another source states that 40 percent of the 
capital’s 1,700 lawyers and half of those in 
Leningrad and Kharkov are Jewish.“ Andre 
Blumel was told by Mme. Furtseva that one- 
third of the personnel in the film industry 
is Jewish. Jews are also prominent in music 
and literature, in the library field, in history, 
philology, and pedagogy (according to Furt- 
seva, 10 percent of the student body of the 
Pedagogical Institute in Moscow is Jewish) 


Since most university students come from 
urban areas the discrimination against Jews 
is apparent. 

5 April 1964. 

% June 1956. 

% September 1956. 

In a series that ran in a Canadian Yid- 
dish weekly Vochenblatt and in Morgen 
Frehelt, October-December 1956. 

March 1962. 

. Sophia Frey in Morgen Freiheit, Apr. 7, 
1 K 

“ Andre Blumel in a Paris interview, 

1960. . 
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and in the consumer goods and retail trade 
industry. A letter signed by five prominent 
Soviet Jews and publicized by the Soviet news 
agency Novosti listed Jews as comprising 14,7 
percent of the U.S.S.R.’s physicians; 10.4 per- 
cent of its lawyers and judges; 8.5 percent 
of its writers and journalists; 7 percent of 
its actors, sculptors, musicians, and other 
artists. 

There is a high proportion of Jews in the 
physical sclences. A Soviet statistical hand- 
book (1960) reported 30,663 Jews among 310,- 
000 Soviet scientists, or 9.8 percent. Five 
years earlier the ratio was even higher, 24,600 
out of 223,000, or 11 percent. The propor- 
tion of Jews in the physical sciences is de- 
creasing, although the absolute number is 
rising. The most recent figure is 36,173 Jew- 
ish scientists (about 9 percent)“ An esti- 
mated 10 percent of the Academy of Sciences, 
the U.S.S.R.’s leading scientific body, is Jew- 
ish. About one-eighth of the 1964 Lenin 
Prize winners in science and technology have 
Jewish names. 

Among Soviet nationalities, Jews rank 
third in the total number of professionals 
with a university education who are active 
in the national economy. There are about 
300,000 Soviet Jews in the professions, and 
427,000 who have either a university or a 
specialized secondary education. This means 
one out of five Soviet Jews is a professional 
or semiprofessional worker, as against 5 
percent for Russians and 4 percent for 
Ukrainians. 

On the other hand, DeWitt finds that the 
proportion of non-Jewish nationalities in 
the professions is rising rapidly. It rose 
15 percent during 1957-59. For the same 
period the Jewish proportion rose 4 percent. 
DeWitt attributes the difference to the quota 
system in university admissions. Its contin- 
uation, he says, will further reduce the per- 
centage of Jews in professional employment. 

There is some evidence that Soviet Jews are 
confronted with increasing difficulty in win- 
ning merit promotions to top industrial and 
administrative positions. This is particularly 
so in the non-Russian republics where an 
educated and trained native element is 
rapidly emerging and Jews are being edged 
out of the promotion process. This was im- 
plied by Khrushchey in an interview with a 
French Socialist delegation in May 1956: 

“At the outset of the Revolution we had 
many Jews in the leadership of the party 
and the state. In due course, we created 
new cadres. Should the Jews want to oc- 
cupy the foremost position in our republics 
now, it would naturally be taken amiss by 
the indigenous inhabitants. The latter 
would not accept these pretensions at all 
well, especially since they do not regard them- 
selves less intelligent or less capable than 
the Jews.“ 

In December 1962, Khrushchey repeated 
this theme at a meeting of Soviet artists, 
saying that if Jews occupied too many top 
positions it would tend to create anti-Semi- 
tism. 

Since the forties there has been a drastic 
decline in the role of Jews in Soviet political 
life. One index of it is the changing compo- 
sition in the two houses of the Supreme So- 
viet. In December 1937, there were 32 Jews 
among the 569 members of the Soviet of the 
Union; in January 1946, 5 out of 801; in 
March 1950, 2 of 678 members. 

Jews*have been eased out of Soviet political 

life 

In 1937 there were 15 Jews among the 574 
members of the Soviet of Nationalities; in 
March 1950, 3 of 638. In April 1958 only 3 
of 1,364 members of both houses could be 
identified as Jews. Among the 1,448 mem- 
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bers of the present Supreme Soviet 8 are 
Jews. 

Jewish representation at the republic and 
local levels is even less than at the national 
level: @ 


Total Jewish | Percent 
deputies | deputies | of Jews 


g 
a 
e 
~ 
(z 


1 
457 1 22 
407 2 45 
444 2 44 
450 2 44 
325 1 31 
209 3 1,44 
281 0 0 
200 0 0 
829 0 0 
300 1 80 
300 0 0 
282 1 36 
125 0 0 
368 0 0 


the percentage of Jews in the Supreme Soviet 
of each republic is substantially below its 
population ratio. This is especially true for 
the three Slavic republics where most Soviet 
Jews live. It is also significant that Moldavia 
and Latvia, each with a sizable Jewish 
minority, have no Jewish deputies. 

The same trend is evident in local Soviets. 
In every republic except Byelorussia the pro- 
portion of Jews is less than 1 percent, and 
often only an infinitesimal fraction. In Jan- 
uary 1961, Trud boasted that 7,500 Jews were 
deputies in various Soviets of the U.S. S. R. 
It neglected to compare this with the total 
of 1,882,000 elected deputies, making the 
ratio of Jews in the Soviet political struc- 
ture microscopic. Since the selection of 
candidates is a controlled affair dominated 
by the party’s leadership, it would appear that 
Jews are regarded as being less reliable. 
politically. 

There has also been a great decline in the 
numbers of Jews holding leadership posi- 
tions in the Soviet Communist Party. Among 
the 175 members of its newly elected central 
committee, only one has been specifically 
identified by Soviet authorities as a Jew. 
He is V. E. Dymshits, a deputy premier and 
chairman of the U.S.S.R. Council of the 
National Economy. ts is often held 
out as an example by Soviet propagandists 
that there is no anti-Jewish discrimination 
in Soviet politics. 

Prof. John Armstrong of the University of 
Wisconsin, in a study of the nationality com- 
position of the Ukraine Communist Party, 
found that the proportion of Jews among 
the delegates to the congress had de- 
clined from 4.1 percent in 1940 to 2.6 percent 
in 1956.% “It would seem that Jews were 
deliberately restricted to a lower proportion 
of the higher and more conspicuous levels 
of party leadership,” Professor Armstrong 
declared. He calculated that 8 percent of 
the Ukrainian Party membership is Jewish. 
This is a fairly high proportion since Jews 
are only 2 percent of the Ukrainian popula- 
tion. It is in the leadership cadre of the 
party, however, that the number and pro- 
portion of Jews have shrunk considerably. 

There are no available statistics on the 
number of Jews in the All-Union Communist 
Party but there is no ban against Jews join- 
ing the party. 

Maurice Hindus has reported that Jews 
“are definitely barred from careers in diplom- 
acy, the party, the armed forces, in the trade 
union, the state administration and other 


es Jews in Eastern Europe (London), De- 
cember 1962. 

% Novosti Press Agency in 1963 gave the 
figure as 7,623. 

7 J. Armstrong. “The Soviet Bureaucratic 
Elite: A Case Study of the Ukrainian Ap- 
paratus,” 1959. 
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politically and military sensitive areas.“ u 
Data on this—or on the view that Jews 
might be regarded as security risks—are 
sketchy and fragmentary. 

There are few Jews today in the Soviet 
diplomatic corps, This is in sharp contrast to 
the twenties and thirties. An examination 
of a list of 475 top Soviet officials serving in 
the foreign ministry and in each of its em- 
bassies abroad shows but 5 or 6 who appear 
to have Jewish names. One is a deputy 
chief of a functional division in Moscow, an- 
other an ambassador, a third a minister- 
counsellor. The others hold positions of 
lesser status. Some observers have also 
noted that there is a relatively small number 
of Jews in foreign trade. Of 94 names of top 
Officials in the Ministry of Foreign Trade, 
only 1 or 2 appear to be Jewish. 

Information on the Jewish composition of 
the armed forces is contradictory. Gen. 
David Dragunsky, himself a Jew, spoke of 
“hundreds of Jewish generals and admirals 
in the Soviet Union.” He mentioned three: 
The supreme commander in the Far t, 
the commander of the military academy 
and the commander of a defense force on the 
southern border. There are reports of a 
number of Jewish regular army officers on 
active service (mostly in the ranks below 
that of general) but in almost every case 
it is believed their commissions either pre- 
dated the war or were granted in the early 
years of the war. Few, if any, have been 
appointed in recent years. The same is true 
for the Soviet Air Force. 


IV. POPULAR ANTI-SEMITISM IN THE U.S.S.R. 


The discriminatory patterns in Soviet life 
do not operate in a vacuum. They reflect 
popular attitudes toward Jews. The pat- 
terns are responsive to and reinforced by the 
attitudes; the attitudes in turn are neces- 
sarily affected by the patterns. 


Studies show deep roots of anti-Semitic 
feeling 

Soviet leadership is reluctant to admit 
publicly that popular anti-Semitism is com- 
mon anywhere in the U.S.S.R. At times it 
will say so in private conversations with for- 
eigners.” But when it speaks to the Soviet 
public, either directly or indirectly, it vehe- 
mently denies there is any significant 
amount of anti-Semitic sentiment. 

Objective observers of Soviet life, includ- 
ing many who are sympathetically disposed 
to much of the regime’s aims, disagree. 
They find anti-Semitic stereotyping to be 
commonplace, although no one really knows 
how extensive and deep the hostile feelings 
are. Soviet sociologists have refused to con- 
duct scientific investigations of it“ But 
interviews of Soviet refugees conducted in 
1950-51 by Harvard University shed some 
light. While the sample was far from ade- 


a Hindus, “House Without a Roof.” In 
the areas mentioned by Hindus there is also 
evidence that exceptions occur. Pragmatic 
considerations in the selection of personnel 
often appear to be the dominant factor. 

7% Jewish Chronicle (London), Dec. 1, 1961. 

™ Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan told a 
1956 delegation of French Socialists that the 
“remainders” of anti-Semitism persist be- 
cause “in so short a time it has been difficult 
for us to eliminate prejudice.” Khrushchey 
told the same group that the anti-Semitic 
sentiments are “remnants of a reactionary 

” 

“A visit Western scholar, Prof. Lewis 
Feuer of the University of California, learned 
this from Soviet sociologists and philoso- 
phers while on an exchange tour to the 
US.S.R.. 

Harvard project on the Soviet social sys- 
tem. Its essential findings were published 
in “How the Soviet System Works” by Ray- 
mond Bauer, Alex Inkeles and Clyde Kluck- 
hohn, Harvard University Press, 1956. The 
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quate, it nonetheless suggested that Jews in 
the Soviet Union are often depicted on the 
one hand as intelligent or intellectual, on 
the other as moneyminded, clannish, aggres- 
sive, calculating and disinclined to engage in 
physical labor. 

A study among Ukrainian refugees re- 
vealed extensive prejudice against Jews. 
The interviewer found that 47 percent of the 
least educated, 51 percent of the moderately 
educated and 36 percent of the well-edu- 
cated Ukrainian respondents favored exclud- 
ing Jews from social contacts. The middle- 
educated Ukrainian, the interviewer con- 
cluded, was “particularly anti-Semitic both 
in his perception of relations between his 
own national group and Jews, and in expres- 
sions of social exclusion he desired.” 79 

The persistence of widespread anti-Jewish 
stereotyping was noted by a friendly ob- 
server, Sally Belfrage: 

“I could almost never hear a Jew described 
except with the apologetic preface, he’s a 
Jew, but * * * (he’s very nice, he’s very in- 
telligent) and frequently anti-Semitic jokes, 
Rabinovich this, Rabinovich that (always 
Rabinovich). Some Russians spend a great 
deal of their verbal energy on attacking 
anything and everything Jewish.“ * 

Maurice Hindus and Harrison Salisbury 
of the New York Times have detailed similar 
instances of anti-Semitism. And as an indi- 
cation that stereotyping can be found on the 
highest levels of government J. B. Salsberg 
quoted Khrushchev: 

“After the liberation of Czernowitz the 
streets were dirty. When the Jews were asked 
why the streets were not being cleaned, they 
replied that the non-Jewish segment of the 
population which used to do this work, had 
fled the city. Of the thousands of Soviet citi- 
zens who have toured abroad only three failed 
to return. All of them were Jews. Wherever 
a Jew settles, the first thing he does is build 
a synagogue.” 

Salsberg also quoted Khrushchev as agree- 
ing with Stalin that the Crimea, which had 
been depopulated at the end of World War 
II, “should not be turned into a Jewish colo- 
nization center because in case of war it 
would be turned into a base for attacking the 
U.S.S.R.” 

Khrushchey on another occasion had these 
comments about the failure of Jewish colo- 
nization in Birobidjan: 

“In all ages, the Jews have preferred the 
artisan trades; they are tailors; they work in 
glass or precious stones; they are merchants, 
pharmacists, cabinetmakers. But if you 
take the building trades or metallurgy, you 
can't find a single Jew to my knowledge. 

“They don’t like collective work, group 
discipline, they have always preferred to be 
dispersed. They are individualist * * * a 
second characteristic: the Jews are essen- 
tially intellectuals. They never consider 
themselves sufficiently educated. As soon as 
they can manage it, they want to attend the 
university.” 78 

The New York Yiddish Communist daily 
Freiheit accused Khrushchev of giving a false 
picture of Jewish attitudes toward collective 
labor, saying that prior to the war “hundreds 
of thousands of Jews were settled on the 
land. Three national Jewish agricultural 
regions were created in the Ukraine. Jews 
were drawn into heavy industry. The Jew- 
ish masses revealed this ability for organiza- 
tion and collective effort in constructing, at 


sample was structured to represent as broad 
a cross section of the Soviet European pop- 
ulation as was possible under the given cir- 
cumstances of availability of refugees, three- 
fourths of whom had migrated during the 
war, the others during 1946-50. 

% Unpublished study by Sylvia Gilliam of 
the Harvard project. 

™ “A Room in Moscow” (London), 1958. 

Le Figaro (Paris), Apr. 0, 1958. 
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great sacrifice, the trade union movement in 
America, * * * The Jewish laborer and com- 
mon man showed his ability for collective 
work in the construction effort in Israel, as 
Khrushchey concedes in the same inter- 
view,” 

Khrushchey’s reference to the absence of 
Jews in metallurgy did not jibe with the 
observation of a group of Communists who 
were visiting Moscow at that time. They 
found that among 12,000 workers in a Mos- 
cow ball-bearing plant, 18 percent were 
Jews.” Harrison Salisbury, discussing the 
Soviet leader's frequent statements on Jew- 
ish questions, found that Khrushchev “al- 
most invariably has displayed traces, at least 
of the anti-Semitic prejudices common to 
the borderlands of the Ukraine where he 
grew up.“ 8 

Little is done in Soviet education to 
counteract anti-Semitic stereotypes. Soviet 
history textbooks published in 1958 and 
1960 for preuniversity grade levels tell noth- 
ing of Soviet Jewry, its contributions to 
Soviet culture or its role in Soviet life. This 
is so even in sections of the volumes which 
deal with the culture of minority nationali- 
ties in the U.S.S.R. 


Jews cast as villains in recent economic trials 


A widely distributed book, “The Achieve- 
ments of the Soviet Regime in 40 Years in 
Figures,” published in 1957 on the 40th an- 
niversary of the Bolshevik revolution, makes 
no reference to Jews or Jewish contributions 
in its 358 pages of statistics and tables on 
virtually every aspect of Soviet life. News- 
paper references to the nationality of Jews 
who make distinguished contributions to 
the arts, sclences and technology are rare. 

In 1954, the Soviet Government published 
“The National Traditions of the People of 
the Soviet Union,” a statistical breakdown 
by nationality of World War II “Heroes of 
the Soviet Union’—the nation’s highest 
award for bravery. The booklet makes no 
reference to Jewish winners, even though 
more than 100 were so honored. 

Satirical attacks on Judaism and on per- 
sons with Jewish-sounding names accused 
of antisocial behavior crop up frequently 
in the Soviet provincial press. Synagogue 
leaders, in particular, are depicted as per- 
sons engaged in unholy money dealings. 
This has a special propaganda impact since, 
in the Soviet cultural pattern, concern for 
one’s personal affluence is regarded as the 
worst form of antisocial behavior. The 
satirical articles appear largely in areas where 
anti-Semitic sentiment is deep rooted. A 
1960 study disclosed 77 such feuilletons in 
15 major provincial papers. 

The new program of the Communist Party, 
in dealing with “Communist morality,” 
calls for “an uncompromising attitude to- 
ward injustice, parasitism, dishonesty, 
careerism, and moneygrubbing.” In the 
current Soviet campaign against economic 
crimés, especially black marketeering and 


m “Morgen Freiheit, Apr. 18, 1958. 

s “Nale. Presse“ (Paris). 

1 The New York Times, Feb. 8, 1962. 
At times, however, Khrushchev has strongly 
condemned anti-Semitism as a product of 
tsarism or capitalism. Twice during the 
past year, he associated himself with others 
in publicly lauding two prominent Soviet 
Jews, friends of his who had died. 

n Trud in January 1961 finally acknowl- 
edged that there were more than 100 Jewish 
award winners. A recent work published in 
Israel reports that 67,000 Jews in the Red 
army were cited for meritorious perform- 
ance, bravery, or heroſism during World War 
II. Jews ranked fourth among nationalities 
in award winners. The report also notes 
that of 500,000 Jews in the Red army, 200,- 
000 were killed in action. 

One of every three feuilletons published 
by a Latvian paper satirized Jews. 
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currency speculation, the Jew is identified in 
press accounts as the principal villain. This 
has been evident in newspaper stories of the 
arrest and trial of Jews in Leningrad, Vilna, 
Tbilisi in Georgia and elsewhere. 

An analysis of news reports up to the early 
months of 1963 shows that in 63 trials in 39 
cities, 83 of 141 persons sentenced to death— 
almost 60 percent—were Jews.“ In a lengthy 
account of the Vilna trial, Trud published a 
description of currency speculators quarrel- 
ing over the spoils, then seeking out the local 
rabbi to settle the dispute. “The rabbi not 
only knew of the dark affairs his parishioners 
were involved in, but was their arbiter as 
well,” the Trud story took pains to say.“ The 
Georgian newspaper Zaria Vostoka, reporting 
a Tbilisi trial, said that “speculation went on 
fu.l blast in the Lord's temple,” and that the 
accused even used the inside cover of the 
religious book, the Torah, as a hiding place 
for foreign currency.” Leningradskaia Prav- 
da pointed up the Jewish background of an 
alleged offender this way: 

“Having scraped together a fortune, he 
dreamed of escaping abroad. It made no dif- 
ference where—to his brother in England; to 
another brother in England, to another 
brother in Germany, or his sister in Israel.” * 

In a controlled press whose stated objective 
is to educate the public, these references, as 
Harrison Salisbury has reported, “blur the 
lines and smear the Jews by confusing them 
with criminal and antisocial elements in the 
population.” * 

To the extent that negative stereotypes of 
the Jew persist and are even tolerated in high 
quarters, a permissive atmosphere is created 
in which the Soviet bureaucrat who practices 
discrimination is strengthened in his moti- 
vations to do so. The permissiveness also 
tends to crystallize sentiment of the Jew as a 
security risk. This, in turn, leads to admin- 
istrative measures that forcibly sever contacts 
between Soviet Jews and their coreligionists 
abroad, hastening the assimilatory process of 
Soviet Jewry. 

Negative stereotyping has led to anti-Jewish 
rioting 

The signs of racial overtones in the trials 
of economic offenders—as the Bulletin of the 
International Commission of Jurists de- 
scribed the preponderance of Jews among 
those executed—disturbed Philosopher Ber- 
trand Russell. He wrote to Khrushchev that 
he was “deeply perturbed at the death sen- 
tences passed on Jews in the Soviet Union 
and the official encouragement of anti-Semi- 
tism which apparently takes place.” » Khru- 
shchev replied that to ascribe anti-Semitism 
to the trials was a profound delusion since 
individuals of other nationalities also had 
been sentenced. “Which nation has more or 
fewer criminals of any kind at one time or 
another is a social question, not a national 
question,” Khrushchey declared, adding that 
the nature of the Soviet state precludes the 
possibility of anti-Semitism.” ” 

Izvestia carried four letters out of several 
hundred reactions which endorsed the Soviet 
Premier’s rebuff of the distinguished British 
philosopher." But Lord Russell found 
neither the Premier’s explanation nor the 
arguments of the letterwriters very com- 
forting. “I consider the fact that 60 per- 


Statistical data indicated that, as of Oc- 
tober 1963, of those sentenced to die for 
economic crimes in the Ukraine 90 percent 
were Jews; in Moldavia, 83 percent; in the 
RSFSR, 64 percent. 

e Jan. 16, 1962. 

Nov. 30, 1961. 

* Sept. 16, 1961. 

The New York Times, Feb. 8, 1962. 

* Feb. 2, 1963. 

„ Khrushchev replied Feb. 21, 1963. The 
exchange of correspondence with Russell 
was published in the Soviet press on Feb. 28. 

sı Mar. 24, 1963. 
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cent of those executed were Jews to be greatly 
disturbing,” he wrote to the editors of 
Izvestia. “I fervently hope that nothing will 
take place which obliges us to believe the 
Jews are receiving unjust treatment in con- 
tradiction to the law.“ 2 Izvestia neither 
printed the letter nor responded to it. 

This major Soviet organ offered a different 
kind of response on October 20, 1963. One of 
its chief editors, Iu. Feofanov, on that day 
wrote a long article, “No Mercy for Thieves,” 
which described at length the alleged crimes 
of two Jews named Shakerman and Roifman. 
Feofanoy deliberately noted that he was 
mentioning the “Jewish family names” of the 
individuals involved “because we pay no at- 
tention to the malicious slander * * * in 
the Western press.” He called for a show 
trial. The possible repercussions of a show 
trial upon popular attitudes toward Jews 
aroused worldwide concern and protests. 
Ultimately the U.S.S.R. backed away from 
this proposal. 

Official toleration of negative stereotyping 
of the Jew may well have played a role in 
stimulating, or at least not discouraging, a 
number of outbreaks against Jews and Jewish 
institutions in the past few years. These 
are some of the incidents reported in the 
Western (but not Soviet) press: 

“October 4-5, 1959: During Rosh Hashana, 
hundreds of leaflets were distributed and 
posted on buildings in Malakhovka, a small 
Moscow suburb, by a ‘Beat the Jews Com- 
mittee.’ The leaflets said in part: 

Throw the Jews out of commerce where 
they damage socialist property and the peo- 
ple’s wealth. They are an obstacle to the 
development of commerce. They cause much 
damage to the state and to the working peo- 
ple, and amass profits for themselves.’ 

Malakhorka's synagogue and the cottage 
of the caretaker of the nearby Jewish ceme- 
tery were set afire. The caretaker’s wife 
was found dead from strangulation.™ 

“August 1960: The Party newspaper in 
Buinaksk, Daghestan, published a story that 
Jews mix Moslem blood with water to drink 
for ritual purposes. This was the old blood 
libel with a new twist—Moslem instead of 
Christian blood. Two days later the news- 
paper repudiated the article as a ‘political 
error.’ 

“September 1961: Another blood libel 
rumor erupted into anti-Jewish riots in the 
town of Margalen, Uzbekistan. The rumor: 
A Jewish woman had kidnaped and slain a 
2-year-old Moslem boy for ‘ritual reasons.’ 
The militia ransacked her home and arrested 
her 90-year-old father. Mob fury broke out 
in the streets against Jews. Later, the local 
newspaper reported that an Uzbek woman 
had kidnaped the boy. He had been re- 
turned unharmed.) Jews who had been 
assaulted vainly brought suit against the 
mob leader. The court found that the prose- 
cutor had ignored the damaging role of the 
militia and had minimized the extent of 
destruction of Jewish homes, and that the 
searches and arrests of Jews were illegal. 
It directed the prosecutor to correct his file 
of evidence for submission at another trial. 

“Spring 1962: A Jewish dentist in the town 
of Tskhaltubo, Georgia, was accused of draw- 
ing blood from the face and neck of a Geor- 


Apr. 6, 1963. 

In the same way the Soviet Union re- 
treated from a decision to execute an alleged 
criminal identified as a “rabbi” in Sovetskaia 
Rossiia, Aug. 30, 1963. Novosti on Jan. 14, 
1964, reported that the death sentence had 
been commuted to 15 years’ imprisonment. 

No mention of the incident was made in 
the Soviet press. Blumel, after a visit to the 
Soviet Union in 1961, said he had been pri- 
vately informed that the culprits had been 
apprehended and convicted. 

Since then (November 1961) there has 
been no report of a second trial. 
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gian boy who came to play with his son, then 
selling the blood to the synagogue in 
Kutaisi to be used in the baking of matzo. 
The assistant public prosecutor, interro- 
gating the dentist, tortured him and sent 
him to jail in Kutaisi. The dentist was freed 
and the proceedings halted only after the 
ease reached higher judicial authorities in 
central Georgia. These authorities advised 
the dentist, for his own safety, to leave his 
native Georgia and take up temporary resi- 
dence in Moscow. 

“May 9, 1962: A blood libel rumor in Tash- 
kent, Uzbekistan, led to assaults on Jews. A 
70-year-old Jewish woman, accused of taking 
blood from the ear of a Moslem girl for use 
in the Passover ritual, was arrested by the 
local prosecutor and detained for 3 weeks, 
during which time her home was ransacked 
by police. Again, there were mob assaults 
against Jews. The blood libel, it was later 
shown, had originated with a minor mishap 
in the woman’s store: the girl had fallen 
and suffered a slight cut on her ear. The 
mob leaders, as well as the marauding local 
police, went unpunished.” 

“May 1962: Arsonists set fire to a syna- 
gogue in Tskhakaya, Georgia. Scrolls of the 
Law, prayer books, and prayer shawls were 
badly burned. 

“June 1962: A bomb exploded in front of 
the in Kutaisi, G Two 
other bombs were found inside the building. 

“Rosh Hashana 1962: During the High Holy 
Day services, and 3 weeks later during Sim- 
hat Torah (Rejoicing of the Law), bricks 
were hurled into the windows of the Great 
Synagogue of Moscow. A jagged 5-pound 
brick crashing through the glass, showered 
splinters over many of the 6,000 Jews who 
sang and danced during the Simhat Torah 
service. It narrowly missed hitting the Is- 
rael Ambassador and a New York Herald- 
Tribune reporter. ‘Unfortunately,’ said the 
chief rabbi, ‘we still have evidence of anti- 
Semitism.’ 7 

“March 1963: Seven weeks before Passover 
a rumor spread through the city of Vilna, 
Lithuania, that a 6-year-old girl had been 
kidnaped and murdered by Jews to obtain 
‘Christian blood.’ There were reports of Jew- 
ish children being persecuted by school- 
mates and of hooligan attacks upon Jews. 
The child’s body was later found. It was 
learned that she had been murdered by a 
Lithuanian student who had committed 
suicide.” 

The tragedy of these and other episodes, 
bad as they are, is perhaps less in their oc- 
currence than in the failure of Soviet author- 
ities to expose publicly their fraudulent 
origins. 

Kremlin view: there is no anti-Semitism in 
U.S.S.R. 


Instead the authorities constantly repeat 
the refrain that anti-Semitism does not and 
cannot exist in the US.S.R. When Khru- 
shchey can deny that even Stalin’s notori- 
ous doctors’ plot was anti-Semitic—as he 
clearly implied in his letter to Lord Russell— 
then it is hardly surprising that officials 
will refuse to take public cognizance of lesser 
anti-Semitic outbursts. To still any clamor 
for dealing with internal anti-Semitism the 
regime has in recent months turned to con- 
demnation of anti-Semitism in the West— 
in the United States, West Germany, Argen- 
tina. 

In one recent anti-Semitic incident, how- 
ever, Soviet authorities did take at least a 


When the story was reported in the West, 
the Soviet Foreign Ministry’s press depart- 
ment first called it a “complete invention.” 
A lengthier denial was later issued by No- 
vosti. Both statements, the Manchester 
Guardian noted, “studiously avoid any men- 
tion of the relevant details and therefore 
add to the plausibility of the reports.” 

* The New York Times, Oct. 22, 1962. 
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partially positive step, although not until 
world clamor for action (including vocifer- 
ous outcries from foreign Communist parties) 
had become too insistent to be rebuffed. 

The incident was the publication last Octo- 
ber in Kiev of an anti-Semitic book, “Juda- 
ism Without Embellishment,” written by T. 
Kichko. The Ukrainian Academy of Sciences 
was the publisher. The work carried vicious 
caricatures of Jews, reminiscent of Julius 
Streicher’s “ Der Stuermer.” 

The book and its contents became known 
in the West last March. The hue and cry 
which arose took on crescendo-like propor- 
tions, and the major Communist parties in 
the West demanded an explanation. Finally, 
after some halfhearted Soviet statements 
failed to still the outburst, the Ideological 
Commission of the Soviet Communist Party 
Central Committee on April 4 released a 
statement condemning the book as contra- 
dicting “the party’s Leninist policy on reli- 
gious and nationality questions.” The em- 
barrassed Commission acknowledged that the 
book “may be interpreted in the spirit of 
anti-Semitism.” Khrushchey’s son-in-law, 
Alexei Adzubel, also announced that all 
copies had been removed from the book stalls. 

Ironically, the Pravda story on the Com- 
mission statement also praised a book, 
“Oatechism Without Embellishment,” which 
carries many of the same types of negative 
stereotypic images about Jews. Such ap- 
proval, plus the continued publication of 
literature that stigmatizes Judaism in vul- 
gar tones of bigotry, indicate that the party 
has yet to reverse its position. 

There are vigorous voices among Soviet 
intellectuals eager to sensitize the public 
to the evils of anti-Semitism. The distin- 
guished Soviet writer, K. Paustovsky, pilloried 
the Stalinist bureaucrats “who quite openly 
9 on anti-Semitic talk of a kind worthy 

of po es Yevtushenko, in his 
autobiography,” relates how he came to 
loathe the anti-Semitism of leading literary 
bureaucrats. Referring to a prize-winning 
Stalinist poet, he wrote: 

“Unfortunately it was people such as this 
who sometimes made ‘literary policy,’ infect- 
ing it with evil-smelling things of all sorts, 
including anti-Semitism. To me, both as a 
Russian and as a man to whom Lenin’s 
teaching is dearer than an g in the 
world, anti-Semitism has always been doubly 
repulsive.” 


Soviet intellectuals are growing voice of 
reason 


For Yevtushenko, communism and anti- 
Semitism are “mutually exclusive” and he 
has raised his voice to that end. The power- 
ful “Babi Yar” was one example. The last 
lines of the poem express an attitude shared 
by many Soviet intellectuals: 


“Let the ‘Internationale’ ring out 

When the last anti-Semite on earth is 
buried. 

There is no Jewish blood in mine, 

But I am hated by every anti-Semite as a 
Jew 

And for this reason, 

Iam a true Russian.” 


Yevtushenko’s autobiography also tells of 
public reaction to his first reading of “Babi 
yar.” “When I finished,” the poet wrote, 
“there was dead silence. I kept creasing 
the paper in my hand, afraid to look up. 
When I did, the entire audience was on its 
feet, suddenly the applause broke and went 
on for about 10 minutes. People came up 
on the stage and hugged me. My eyes were 
full of tears.” 1% 


% In a 1956 speech to the Moscow Writers 
Union. 

% Published in the French newspaper 
L'Express, 

1% The and three others have been 
set to music by Shostakovich as part of his 
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Yevtushenko received about 20,000 letters 
when the poem was published, Only 30 or 
40 attacked him. This encouraging fact 
suggests that a government-sponsored pro- 
gram aimed at combating anti-Semitism and 
restoring the religious and cultural rights of 
Jews would have substantial support. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF INDE- 
PENDENT BUSINESS SUPPORTS 
PRINCIPLE OF TAX DEDUCTION 
FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, whose membership is composed 
of more than 190,000 independent busi- 
ness proprietors, recently completed a 
nationwide voting survey on a bill I in- 
troduced in this Congress (S. 1236) to 
permit an income tax deduction for the 
educational expenses of students or their 
parents who may be bearing the brunt of 
these vital outlays. 

The result of this vote, I am glad to 
report, was that 72 percent of the mem- 
bers polled and responding were in favor 
of S. 1236. This is, in my judgment, an 
overwhelming demonstration of small 
business support for the principle of edu- 
cational expense deductions, 

Proposals similar to S. 1236, which I 
also sponsored in this Congress, were of- 
fered as Senate amendments to what is 
now the Revenue Act of 1964 but failed 
of approval only by the narrowest of 
margins. I have every confidence, how- 
ever, that the firm base of commitment 
which has already been established will 
be enlarged upon in the coming months, 
and that the principle of tax deductions 
in this field will be carried out in leg- 
islation at an early date in the 89th Con- 


gress. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the text of a press release from 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business, reporting the result of its poll 
on S. 1236, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the press release was ordered to be print- 
ed in the RECORD, as follows: 


Tax DEDUCTION FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES 


The desire to keep alive the spirit of Hora- 
tio Alger still burns brightly in the land, O. 
Wilson Harder, president of the National 
Federation of Independent Business reports. 
A just completed nationwide poll reveals that 
the Nation’s independent business proprie- 
tors believe that a break should be given 
to those pursuing a college education by the 
classic way of working their way through. 
This is evidenced by the vote which showed 
a majority support of 72 percent of Senate 
bill 1236, introduced by Senator KENNETH 
KEATING of New York, which would permit 
students working their way through school 
to deduct up to $300 from income tax on 
their earnings. 

The bill by Senator Keatrne would permit 
not only students working their way through 
college to deduct the $300 from any tax 
they may owe on their earnings while going 
to school, but would also permit parents who 
are sending children to college to deduct up 
to $300 for money spent on tuition and fees. 

Commenting on the results of this vote, 
Mr. Harder said, “A vast proportion, if not 


13th symphony. In response to official pres- 
sures, Yevtushenko (and Shostakovich) 
agreed to add a line to the poem which reads 
that Russians and Ukrainians had also died 
at Babi Yar. 
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the great majority, of the college graduates 
who have achieved outstanding success in 
life, either worked their way through, or had 
only minor aid from parents who could not 
afford to pick up the tab for a gold-plated 
collegiate career. To tax every dime a stu- 
dent makes working nights and summers to 
acquire an education, or to tax parents who 
are scrimping to help children secure an ed- 
ucation, only tends to make colleges clubs 
for the sons of the rich.” 


THE EARTHQUAKE COULD NOT 
STAY THE COURIERS 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the terrible days of the Alaska dis- 
aster, acts of quiet courage and bravery 
were legion. 

Since then I have tried to bring the 
story of these acts to the attention of the 
Senate whenever they came to light. 

Last month the Postmaster General, 
John Gronouski, in a visit to Alaska, pre- 
sented citations and awards to Alaska 
postal employees “for their magnificent 
performance beyond the call of duty” 
at the time of the earthquake, fire, and 
tidal wave. He read a letter which he 
had received from the President which 
said in part: 


Please extend my personal appreciation to 
our Alaskan postal service for their magnifi- 
cent performance beyond the call of duty 
following the tragic earthquake which hit 


This is high praise, well earned. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
President’s letter and a press release set- 
ting forth the citations and the awards 
may be made a part of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and press release were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 25, 1964, 
The Honorable POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. POSTMASTER GENERAL: Please ex- 
tend my personal appreciation to our Alas- 
kan postal service for their magnificent per- 
formance beyond the call of duty following 
the tragic earthquake which hit Alaska, 

During their extremely trying experience 
they rose to the occasion in the finest tradi- 
tion of the postal service. 

As a result of their untiring dedication, 
the mails, in many places, ‘offered the only 
means of communication between families 
and friends for several days following the 
disaster. 

On behalf of the American people, I salute 
these outstanding Federal employees and 
wish them God speed in helping to rebuild 
our 49th State. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


CITATIONS AND AWARDS 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, July 9.—Citations for 
service beyond the call of duty were present- 
ed to 219 Alaska postal employees today by 
Postmaster General John A. Gronouski for 
exemplary conduct during the earthquake 
that rocked Alaska last March. 

The awards were made at a special lunch- 
eon sponsored by the Anchorage Chamber 
of Commerce. 

President Lyndon B. Johnson, in a letter 
to Mr. Gronouski which he read during the 
ceremony, commended the Alaskan postal 
employees “for their magnificent perform- 
ance beyond the call of duty.” Without 
regard to their own safety, the letter stated, 
“they rose to the occasion in the finest tradi- 
tion of the postal service.” 
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The Postmaster General in commenting on 
the tremendous bravery and selfiess actions 
on the part of Alaskan employees, said, “Nei- 
ther words nor awards could ever express the 
gratitude of the people of Alaska or their 
fellow Americans. These employees deserve 
the highest praise and honor for their out- 
standing contributions made during one of 
the greatest disasters known to man.” 

The awards represented a number of firsts 
in postal service commendations recorded by 
Mr. Gronouski in recognition of the out- 
standing achievements of these employees. 
Among the firsts were: 

1. Distinguished Service Awards—the high- 
est honor that can be bestowed by the Post 
Office Department—were presented to four 
career employees for the first time in postal 
history. Previously only 20 awards had been 
granted and all of those to Presidential ap- 
pointees. 

2. A lump sum of $23,500, which accom- 
panied the citations, is the largest amount 
ever given to a group of postal employees for 
a single performance of duty during an 
emergency. 

3. Special postal citations went to three 
private citizens for their contributions be- 
yond the call of duty to the postal service. 

Receiving the Distinguished Service Awards 
were Postal Inspectors Kenneth E. Johnson 
and Billy J. Sparks, and Postal Service Of- 
ficers Bryant D. Brady and Richard J. Trott, 
all Anchorage residents, 

“These employees, in the face of personal 
losses and against almost insurmountable ob- 
stacles, took immediate action following the 
quake to assess the damage and to restore 
service to some semblance of usability,” Mr. 
Gronouski said. 

For their ingenuity, initiative, and the 
exercise of professional ability, each received 
a cash award of $500 in addition to the cita- 
tation. 

In Anchorage, where preferential mail sery- 
ice was delivered wherever possible within 
72 hours after the quake, Postmaster George 
S. Schwamm accepted a total amount of 
$19,700 in awards on behalf of the Anchorage 
postal employees. Special citations were 
presented and every employee received a lapel 
pin reading “Beyond the Call of Duty.” 

Several postal citations were presented to 
the following three private citizens, who in 
the face of danger, helped to protect postal 
property and to maintain service: 

1, In Girdwood, where the post office was 
completely destroyed by fire, Mr. Joyce O. 
Hibbs, husband of the postmaster, at the risk 
of his life, removed from the building the 
outgoing mail, cash drawer, postage stock, 
money order forms, and other equipment. 

2. At the Whittier rural station, Mrs. 
Helen Ireland, operating under contract to 
the Post Office Department, immediately sal- 
vaged what she could, obtained new quarters 
and resumed operations. The building hous- 
ing the rural station had been destroyed. 

8. In Kodiak, Mr. Robert Hall, owner of 
Kodiak Airways, ignored his business and 
personal property to insure the safety of the 
mail which he had stored in his warehouse. 

These awards marked the first time in his- 
tory that nonemployees have ever received 
this award for outstanding service to the 
Post Office. The law does not provide cash 
awards for other than employees. 

Special citation plaques and cash awards 
of $100 were given to each postmaster at the 
following five offices: 

In Portage Junction, located in south cen- 
tral Alaska, Acting Postmaster Nancy M. Up- 
church was cited for her exemplary conduct 
and devotion to duty when her post office 
was struck by the quake. While she was 
evacuated to Anchorage on Friday, the day 
of the quake, she returned on Sunday, walk- 
ing the last 14 miles, to resume service to 
her patrons. 

Chenega, located on a small island off the 
coast of the Kenai Peninsula, was completely 
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destroyed by the seismic waves, except for 
the school building which was 90 feet above 
normal water level. Mrs. Anne Jackson, post- 
master, after all villagers had been evacuated, 
moved all postal supplies and mail to Cor- 
dova, where she immediately continued to 
serve her patrons. 

In the village of Valdez, located at the 
head of Prince William Sound, Postmaster 
Durwood F. Huls, in complete disregard of 
personal safety, continued to provide mail 
service to his patrons. Mr. Huls was one of 
the few men who remained in the community 
after it was evacuated. 

At Old Harbor, which was completely de- 
molished, Mrs. Sophia J. Simeonoff, post- 
master, prior to evacuating to Kodiak Naval 
Station, saved most of the postal property 
placed under her trust. 

At Ouzinkie, where the quake was not as 
severe, but the water began to rise rapidly, 
Mrs. Merrle Carpenter, acting postmaster, 
saved postal cash and stamps prior to evacu- 
ating to higher ground, and then salvaged 
other postal property between tides. 

In Kodiak, a special citation and a cash 
award of $700 to be divided among Post- 
master William H. Lamme and six employees, 
were presented for their efforts in providing 
continuous postal service throughout the en- 
tire period of emergency—3 days—dispatch- 
ing mail on all flights and providing window 
service. This was the only line of commu- 
nication available to the people during this 
period. Each employee received a lapel pin. 

In Seward, where the seismic waves com- 
pletely knocked out the heating, lights, and 
water facilities of the post office, Postmaster 
Clarence T. Larsen and four employees con- 
tinued to keep the facility in operation 
throughout the entire emergency. A special 
citation, a cash award of $500 to be divided 
among the individuals, and lapel pins were 


presented, 


THE WORLD BANE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excellent article about 
the World Bank, The article was pub- 
lished in the New York Times; and it is 
good to read about one of the really suc- 
cessful international organizations. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GENERATOR OF DEVELOPMENT 

In formally announcing that it will use 
a greater portion of its growing income for 
the benefit of the developing countries, the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development is taking on a more liberal and 
ambitious role. 

The World Bank has been among the most 
successful and profitable of international 
institutions. But the developing nations 
have accused it of suffering from an embar- 
rassment of riches, of being too strict and 
conservative in its lending policies. 

Its latest measures indicate that the Bank 
is looking ahead. It will be turning over 
more than 50 percent of its earnings for the 
current fiscal year to the International De- 
velopment Association, its subsidiary that 
makes low-cost, long-term loans. And it 
will make borrowing cheaper by reducing the 
cost of charges levied on unutilized portions 
of its loans. 

These steps are part of a significant and 
necessary transformation. In its early years, 
the Bank concentrated on assisting in the 
reconstruction of wartorn Europe, a task 
made easier by Marshall plan aid and the 
fact that its borrowers possessed both organi- 
zational and technical skills. It also devoted 
considerable energy to raising funds in pri- 
vate capital markets. Until these goals were 
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accomplished, the Bank felt that it could 
not effectively embark on the much more 
difficult job of pioneering in development fi- 
nan $ 

Now it is displaying the kind of flexible 
and imaginative leadership that will be re- 
quired to cope with the multitude of prob- 
lems facing the developing countries. Still 
more changes are in prospect, for there is 
literally no end to the development process. 
The Bank cannot be considered unsound or 
risky in modifying its policies to meet this 
challenge. 

Indeed, its position as the leading inter- 
national institution in the development field 
would be threatened and its operations cur- 
tailed if it simply sat on its moneybags. In 

that its riches and experience 
must be put to use, the Bank is living up to 
its original concept as the dynamic generator 
of economic development. 


“BEWARE OF FALSE PROPHETS’”— 
SERMON BY REV. LESLIE LANG 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, a few days 
ago I heard a remarkable sermon by the 
Reverend Leslie J. A. Lang, S. T. D., vicar, 
Chapel of the Intercession of Trinity 
Parish, New York City, stressing our need 
to “beware of false prophets,” and to 
entrust our future to those who under- 
stand it, who will conserve the values we 
have gained and achieved, and who can 
walk and talk honestly and intelligently 
in the light of reason and of the day. 

Because I was so much struck by this 
sermon, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed at this point in the RECORD, 
as being of possible interest to my 
colleagues. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BEWARE OF FALSE PROPHETS 
(Text: Matthew 7: 15) 


Last month was the month of roses and 
weddings and graduations., The roses are 
going; the weddings are over; but the com- 
mencement day addresses and prophecies 
linger on, as many of their themes and proph- 
ecies have been repeated this past week, and 
will be repeated by the statesmen, or at least, 
the politicians, all over the land for some 
months to come, 

Thirty-eight years ago last month I was 
a member of the graduating class of a clas- 
sical high school in a small New England 
city. The picture of it is somewhat blurred, 
over the long years, though I do vaguely 
recall the auditorium and very clearly the 
speaker for the occasion. He was what 
we could call a “silver-tongued orator“ 
some kind of clergyman, I think. I don’t 
remember his name at all, but I do remember 
what he said, and for all the unpleasant 
reasons, 

He told us that we were about to leave 
those local halls of learning to go out to 
create—150 of us—a great and glorious new 
world. This is a characteristic thought of 
American and English speaking civilization, 
This idea, in religious language, is called 
the heresy (that is, the false opinion) of 
Pelagianism. Pelagius was a man who lived 
long, long ago, and who thought and taught 
that you could lift yourselves up by your 
own bootstrap; that is, you can get there on 
your own; you don’t need the saving grace 
of God. 

What that graduation speaker forgot—and 
we all forget it—is that God has created a 
great and glorious world, already, and that 
when “the new heaven and the new earth 
come,” it is God who will bring them about. 
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I recall, also, that the commencement 
speaker, obviously familiar with the Bible, 
likened each one of us to the boy David, 
who went out to slay the giant, Goliath, and 
with only five smooth stones. He had a 
name for each of these stones—and here I 
think he departed from Holy Scripture—and 
for each stone he indicated specific magic 
powers, 

At this point my memory does fail me, but, 
in effect, what we were to do was to throw 
these stones—at somebody or something 
evil—and the world would then be trans- 
formed. 

And here we are, almost 40 years later. 

We older people cannot be so obtuse as 
to believe this or to speak to younger people 
like that. We cannot be so selfish as to 
expect of them the impossible or to ease our 
consciences by casting the burden of our 
failures and mistakes upon others. We can- 
not ask anybody, young or old, or expect of 
ourselves, to create a great and glorious new 
world, but rather, simply to recognize and to 
realize deeply, all of us, that the world is 
already both great and glorious, and good. 
The evil in the world is only so apparent 
and stares us in the face because it is so 
contrary to the goodness and the glorious 
possibilities that are also in the world—that 
is, in human life. For what is true of the 
world is true of people, too. 

What about the world of today and tomor- 
row? If, as the radio and the newspapers 
and the television assure us day by day and 
hour by hour, it is a world in turmoil and 
revolution, we must not be dismayed. “In 
the world ye shall have tribulation, but be 
of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” 
The main difference between the world of to- 
day and the world as we think of it in the 
past is that the tempo of life has quickened. 
Whereas we used to look back in our history 
books to such revolutions as the invention 
of the cotton gin, and the discovery of gun- 
powder, and the proclamation of the Ameri- 
can Bill of Rights, as events which changed 
the course of the world—and there was al- 
ways a comfortable space of years in between 
these revolutions for us to get used to them— 
today, all the revolutions seem to be hap- 
pening at once. 

I would mention three, briefly. 

The development of thousands of ma- 
chines so fast that we can’t keep up with 
them—automation—machines which could 
lift the burden of physical and mental strain 
from human bodies and minds. There will 
be the pain of adjustment to this new sit- 
uation but let us see in it all the hand of 
God, leading us to the possibility of a fuller, 
richer, and more satisfying life. 

Secondly, the development of indescrib- 
able weapons capable of destruction uni- 
maginable, Let us try to heed the voice of 
God telling us that all the knowledge and 
money and scientific advance represented, 
can be applied to the relief of human poverty 
and disease, in a world in which war shall 
be no more. 

And, finally, let us see in and through and 
behind the struggle for human rights with 
all its fiery passion and shedding of blood, 
God, holding out the hope, and indeed the 
promise, that one day the lion shall lie 
down with the lamb. 

We do not ask our young people or our- 
selves to create a perfect world; we hope 
and pray that they and we may be able 
to help, by God's grace, to see the world for 
what it is and what it may become. 

It is not the privilege or the right of the 


it is the duty of the Christian minister, 
the priest, and the steward of the mysteries 
of God, to prophesy, that is, to tell forth, 
the truth as he sees it. If the world is as 
we have thought of it and described it this 
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morning, then as Christian men and wom- 
en it is our duty to “beware of false prophets” 
and to entrust its future and our future 
to those who understand it, who will con- 
serve what must never be lost, but who can 
walk and talk honestly and intelligently in 
the light of a new day. 


FOREIGN AID 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, for more 
than 15 years the United States has per- 
formed a magnificent and memorable 
role in providing financial and material 
aid to needy nations of the world. His- 
tory has witnessed few counterparts to 
the diversified assistance which our 
country has extended so widely in the 
post-World War II era. Although there 
have been some dissident voices, on the 
whole most of the foreign aid programs 
have met with general approval by a 
majority of the American people. 

In recent years, however, there has 
been an increasing amount of criticism 
of, and dissatisfaction with, certain as- 
pects of U.S. foreign aid. The very 
proliferation and complexity of these 
programs haye contributed to confusion 
and misunderstanding. Moreover, the 
passage of time has to some extent less- 
ened the need for military and politi- 
cally motivated assistance, and has 
brought more into focus the require- 
ment for aid to underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

Recently, more than 50 experts in 
the development field subscribed to a 
statement which, with fresh and pene- 
trating insight, examines our current 
foreign-aid policy and suggests a num- 
ber of basic ways in which to improve 
and implement its effectiveness. This is 
such a significant document that I wish 
to call all of it to the attention of my 
colleagues; and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the complete statement be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks. 

Mr. President, there is time now to 
mention briefly only two or three recom- 
mendations advocated by this group of 
experts. As future guidelines, they stress 
the need for a better informed public, 
fully aware of the uncertain returns to 
be derived from investment in foreign 
aid. They urge the employment of a 
wide variety of means to help transform 
underdeveloped areas and to stimulate 
a better balance between private and 
public sectors of a nation’s economy. 
They emphasize, as an essential goal, 
continued improvement in the admin- 
istration of foreign aid, fortified by large- 
scale research efforts and independent 
field evaluations. 

Iam happy to point out that this proj- 
ect was made possible by a grant from 
the Indiana University Foundation, and 
that on the committee which drafted this 
statement entitled New Directions in 
Foreign Aid,” were two outstanding 
members of the faculty at Indiana Uni- 
versity, Profs. Walter H. C. Laves and 
Stefan H. Robock. Among those who 
signed the document were five other In- 
diana University professors: Lynton K. 
Caldwell, Lee C. Nehrt, Fred W. Riggs, 
Warren D. Stevens, and George J. 
Stolnitz. Many other prominent leaders 
in higher education were cosigners, only 
a few of whom can be singled out for 
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mention here: Stephen K. Bailey, dean 
of the Maxwell School, Syracuse Univer- 
sity; Vincent M. Barnett, Jr., president, 
Colgate University; Andrew Cordier, 
dean, Graduate School of International 
Affairs, Columbia University; Ferrel 
Heady, director, Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, University of Michigan; 
Waldemar A. Nielsen, president, African- 
American Institute; and Donald C. 
Stone, dean, Graduate School of Publie 
and International Affairs, University of 
Pittsburgh. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and list of individual signefs were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New DIRECTIONS IN FOREIGN AID 


(A statement subscribed to by more than 50 
U.S. experts in the development field) 


One of the most important movements of 
this century is the accelerated awakening of 
hundreds of millions of people in the world 
and the reaching out, by many of them, for 
greater opportunity and greater ability to use 
resources. The American people must con- 
tinue to participate in this movement despite 
current dissatisfaction with the U.S. foreign 
aid program. 

The world is in an inexorable state of 
change—change being brought about partly 
by the impact of the Western technology, 
science, education, and value systems on the 
traditional social structures and value sys- 
tems of the less-developed countries, and 
partly by the emergence of potent political 
forces after the liquidation of most of the 
colonial system. 

We do not know what the end result of 
this change will be. But we do know most 
vividly that change is taking place, that the 
phenomenon will persist for many decades, 
and that the United States cannot escape its 
consequences. The outcome of this world- 
wide irreversible process is bound to affect 
the security and well-being of our country. 
It is therefore in the national interest of the 
United States to attempt to participate in 
the process of transformation of the under- 
developed countries so that the results are 
better for us, rather than worse. 

The gap between levels of living in the 
rich and the poor countries remains ex- 
tremely wide and may be widening. Modern 
means of communication are making people 
everywhere more aware of the differences 
and impatient for the gap to be narrowed. 
Unfortunately, however, the transfers be- 
tween countries of the many skills and other 
resources critical to the development process 
are not occurring on a wide enough scale 
through normal international trade and in- 
vestment. 

The bipolar cold war lent support to the 
belief that U.S. Government aid was neces- 
sary to prevent the poor countries from 
falling into the hands of the Communists. 
But the relations between the American 
people and the less-developed countries of 
the world involve a wider range of issues than 
those of the cold war. 

It is of vital concern to the United States 
that the current crisis in foreign aid does not 
become a justification for withdrawal from 
this activity. Instead, the crisis should un- 
derline the urgent need to improve and make 
more effective the full range of U.S. rela- 
tions—both private and public—with the 
millions of people of the world who are as- 
piring to improve their economic, social, and 
political welfare. 

Toward this end, the U.S. Government and 
the American people must broaded and deep- 
en their understanding of the nature of the 
transformation going on in the underdevel- 
oped world. The interrelationships between 
trade and aid, military and economic devel- 
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opment assistance, and governmental and 
nongovernmental activities by the United 
States must be better recognized. At the 
same time, the direct relationship between 
transformation of underdeveloped countries 
and the further development of our own 
society must be understood—foreign aid is 
no longer foreign. The sources of U.S. frus- 
tration and fatigue with these aid programs 
must be identified. And the effectiveness of 
the full spectrum of institutional and indi- 
vidual efforts must be significantly im- 
proved. 
THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 


The American people feel strongly that as 
many as possible of their relationships with 
the peoples of other countries should be 
carried on directly, with a minimum of in- 
tervention by governments either here or 
abroad. We, the undersigned, share fully in 
this view. Self-propelling forces and private 
initiative should be encouraged both in the 
United States and elsewhere to carry major 
responsibility in the development process. 
Our governmental development assistance 
should, both in nature and in amount, be 
only that which cannot better be supplied 
through private trade, private investment, 
and private voluntary agencies, 

Nevertheless, there is a component of gov- 
ernmental development assistance that is 
an important element in our total involve- 
ment in this movement, and it is not a negli- 
gible component. This essential element is 
in jeopardy because it is inadequately under- 
stood, because of exaggerated hopes of the 
speed with which an impact can be made, 
and because developmental assistance is be- 
ing confused with other international activi- 
ties of the U.S. Government. Because the 
governmental component is in jeopardy, the 
entire effort of the American people, as well 
as the prospects for success by the new coun- 
tries, are endangered. 

GOVERNMENTAL DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 


This generation lies between two worlds; 
an old world in which sovereign national 
states regard each other as allies or enemies; 
and a new world, still adolescent, in which 
nation states recognize their interdependence 
and engage cooperatively in tasks of mutual 
benefit and concern. 

What is commonly called foreign aid is a 
mixture of governmental measures appro- 
priate to the old world and of others quite 
different that are appropriate to the new. 
Military aid and short-term politically moti- 
vated economic aid (primarily to strengthen 
friendly alliances or weaken those consid- 
ered to be unfriendly or hostile) could suffice 
to the old world. Developmental assistance 
(to achieve greater skill and opportunity for 
individuals, and greater utilization of the 
natural and human resources of the world 
for human welfare) is an essential additional 
activity of the new world of increasingly 
interdependent states. 

The chief similarity between the two types 
of aid is that each constitutes a transfer of 
goods and services between people in dif- 
ferent countries outside the mechanism of 
the market: that is, they are not buying and 
selling in the usual sense. Beyond this, they 
differ profoundly (1) in what they are in- 
tended to accomplish; (2) in how they op- 
erate; and, most important, (3) in the time- 
Span within which they may have their 
effect. 

Military and politically motivated eco- 
nomic aid are generally for the purpose of 
meeting immediate or short-run crises. 
Their purpose is to maintain international 
military and political stability in a danger- 
ous world. Their emphasis shifts as the 
threat to stability shifts. Essentially, they 
buy time, and not development. And they 
are useful only if the time gained is used 
for the more fundamental development of 
the nation. 
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Developmental assistance is cooperation in 
the constructive process of development of 
persons, societies, economies, and nations. 
These processes are much slower in their 
movement, despite frenquent dramatic 
spurts forward alternating with dishearten- 
ing reversals. 

Roughly one-half of recent appropirations 
for the Agency for International Develop- 
ment is for each of these two major types 
of activities. The old world is not dead: 
We do not question the need for military 
aid and for politically motivated economic 
aid in response to short-run considerations 
of the self-interest of the United States. We 
are concerned, however, with the apparent 
confusion between these and developmental 
assistance with its much longer term self- 
interest, and with its underlying necessity 
despite inevitable mistakés and setbacks. 


TRADE AND AID 


Trade and aid are interdependent. Yet, it 
is a curious fact that the interconnection of 
the aid and trade needs of the developing 
countries has long been obscured. Even to- 
day, the two kinds of needs are occupying 
the attention of different agencies within 
national governments and of physically sep- 
arated, relatively autonomous international 
bodies. 

The fact is that, for the less developed 
countries, foreign aid and foreign trade are 
both ways of meeting the foreign exchange 
shortages and the needed transfer of re- 
sources that development efforts typically 
engender. It is logical for the two to be 
systematically—and in part, sequentially— 
related in the same comprehensive develop- 
ment programs. Neither in U.S. policy for- 
mulation nor in the conduct of our foreign 
economic affairs has the relationship been 
sufficiently appreciated. 

The United States must better integrate 
its trade and aid policies toward the less 
developed countries. It must better co- 
ordinate the AID and other assistance pro- 
grams within the Government. And it must 
also improve the coordination of U.S. pro- 
grams and policies with similar activities of 
other donor nations and with international 
organizations, While the response of other 
developed countries to the needs of the de- 
veloping countries has been gratifying, the 
multiplication of sources of finance and 
technical assistance, each determining its 
policies and practices with little regard to 
what others are doing or planning, can result 
in inequities and in haphazard allocation of 
resources. 


WHY THE CURRENT FRUSTRATION? 


Current dissatisfaction with the U.S. for- 
eign aid program is pervasive and sharp. 
And, it is not limited to the traditional op- 
ponents of foreign aid efforts. Unfortu- 
nately, much of the frustration has been 
channeled into proposals for organization re- 
shuffling and into frantic searches for new 
gimmicks. It is our strong conviction that 
the recent difficulties arise out of more 
fundamental problems and that considerable 
reorientation in official and popular thinking 
is needed. 

The immediate causes of the present crisis 
are not hard to identify. Our foreign aid 
programs have had a proliferation of pur- 
poses some of which are conflicting and not 
all of which could be expected to be ful- 
filled in the shorter term. It was assumed 
that the modernization of the less developed 
countries could be accomplished quickly with 
mass transfers of capital and know-how and 
that the results would rapidly become ap- 
parent. Foreign aid was accepted as the 
missing catalyst necessary for transforming 
economic stagnation into self-sustaining 
growth, and political immaturity into mod- 
ern forms of free and representative govern- 
ment. When foreign aid failed to produce 
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these results, public opinion became 
disillusioned. 

Unrealistic expectations are central to the 
whole series of frustrations. Time horizons 
in our thinking and action have been much 
too short. We are dealing with the develop- 
ment century and not the development dec- 
ade. The almost exclusive emphasis on 
capital transfers has been naive and erro- 
neous. The development process does not 
produce with mathematical certainty a given 
increase in output for every increase in capi- 
tal input. Political development does not 
follow automatically from economic growth. 
And Above all, external development assist- 
ance can contribute only marginally, though 
significantly, to the attainment of sustained, 
self-supporting growth by the less developed 
countries. The task of political, economic, 
and social modernization in the less devel- 
oped countries is primarily the responsibility 
of the people in those societies. 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN FOREIGN AID 


Since the transformation going on in the 
underdeveloped world will affect us what- 
ever we do, both prudence and a concern for 
the survival of our institutions and values 
require that we continue and improve our 
efforts to influence the nature and direction 
of this transformation. It is in the interest 
of the United States to make a long-term 
commitment to assist in the complicated na- 
tlon-building process. The unacceptable al- 
ternative is to follow a passive role and allow 
others to determine the future conditions of 
the world in which we will have to defend 
our national interests. 

In fulfillment of the U.S. interest, we pre- 
sent the following suggestions as a basis 
for improving the effectiveness of U.S. rela- 
tions with the less developed nations of the 
free world. We recognize that the principal 
U.S. agency for carrying out these sugges- 
tions—the Agency for International Devel- 
opment—is already following them to some 
degree. But an even greater effort within 
the Government and a more receptive domes- 
tic environment for moving in the new di- 
rections is needed. 

1. The American public must become bet- 
ter informed on the case for developmental 
assistance and on the uncertain payoff in- 
herent in this activity. 

The case for developmental assistance rests 
squarely on our Nation’s international polit- 
ical and security interests. A tangible dem- 
onstration of U.S. support for the economic 
aspirations of developing nations is a valuable 
buttress to our foreign policy, Moreover, in- 
stability and unrest in the less developed 
areas constitute an ever-present threat to 
our security. The case for developmental 
assistance is also supported by our economic 
interests—the benefits of good markets and 
dependable sources of supply for a wide 
variety of imports. Finally, there have al- 
ways been strong humanitarian elements in 
our motivation; it is right that the rich 
should provide constructive help for the 


poor. 

At the same time, the American people 
and Government officials must become fully 
aware of the difficulties and uncertainties 
inherent in making the effort. And, we 
must also that the risks and un- 
certainties in not making the effort are even 
greater. 

The idea of a necessary effort with un- 
certain payoff is widely accepted in science, 
business, and national defense. Such an 
approach is also appropriate and essential 
in formulating, implementing, and evaluat- 
ing the complex relations of the United 
States with the less developed countries. 

2. The United States must use a wide 
variety of means in assisting the transfor- 
mation of the underdeveloped world. 

The U.S. strategy must recognize that a 
wide variety of means are available and that 
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each can make a specific contribution either 
in the short or the long run. These in- 
clude international programs; private, pub- 
lic, and joint investments or grants; Govern- 
ment guarantees for private investment and 
trade; commodity surplus programs; tax con- 
cessions and other special inducements; the 
exchange of persons; technical assistance and 
the use of universities and other nongovern- 
mental agencies. Military aid, as a policy 
instrument concerned with short-term prob- 
lems, must be harmonized with, but kept 
separate from, developmental assistance. 

The United States must keep an open 
mind toward improved ways of introducing 
relevant technologies and of transferring fi- 
nancial, commodity, and human resources 
to the underdeveloped countries. Com- 
modity stabilization programs and market 
guarantees that will channel foreign ex- 
change directly to development agencies 
rather than to commercial exporters should 
be considered. Regional mechanisms for de- 
velopment—economic commissions, develop- 
ment banks, common markets—should be 
supported and strengthened as a means for 
improving conditions in the underdeveloped 
countries. The regional agencies permit us 
to achieve important foreign policy objec- 
tives while enlarging the efforts and con- 
tributions of the underdeveloped areas them- 
selves toward common goals. 

8. The United States must give greater at- 
tention to the way in which external assist- 
ance is channeled within the underdeveloped 
countries. 

If the United States is trying to influence 
nation building and modernization of the 
underdeveloped countries, it should have as 
a primary objective the promotion of built-in 
mechanisms for both initiative and self- 
restraint in emerging countries. The experi- 
ence of the United States argues for pluralis- 
tic societies with many power centers, con- 
strained by some system of checks and bal- 
ances. Societies of this type appear to be 
capable of dynamic growth, of effective dem- 
ocratic government, and of living together 
in comparative peace and security. 

The United States, therefore, must en- 
deavor to stimulate within the underdevel- 
oped countries a proper balance (which will 
vary from country to country) between the 
private and public sector. External assist- 
ance should foster private and decentralized 
economic decisionmaking and activity as 
well as improve the ability of the Government 
to play an effective role in guiding and fos- 
tering the nation’s development. In fact, 
the strengthening of nongovernmental in- 
stitutions and private responsibility will help 
most governments by relieving them of a 
tremendous burden of operating details. 

Most important is the need of relating 
external assistance to the dynamic forces 
within the society which have the poten- 
tial for broadening the base of participation 
in the nation-building process. 

4. The United States must exercise great 
flexibility in its relations with the underde- 
veloped countries to deal more effectively 
with the variety of situations and needs en- 
countered. 

In particular, the United States must avoid 
making the task of developmental assistance 
impossible by setting impossible precondi- 
tions for receipt of aid. The American peo- 
ple might as well reconcile themselves to the 
fact that they will never be called upon to 
give aid to a country unless it is afflicted with 
many, more or less loosely interrelated, facets 
of backwardness or obstacles to development. 
In this view, aid is a way of getting involved 
in the recipient country’s battle against 
these obstacles. 

If we insist on preconditions, such as finan- 
cial stability, social and tax reforms, a com- 
prehensive long-range development plan, a 
favorable investment climate, or any others 
of a long and changing list, we are binding 
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our own hands and making ourselves pris- 
oners of our own policies. And, in many 
cases, we will be making it easy for the hold- 
outs of reaction and backwardness in the re- 
ceiving country to use these conditions as an 
excuse for preventing change by rejecting 
development assistance. The United States 
must follow flexible and sophisticated policies 
that permit it to become involved as op- 
portunities arise, even before the desired pre- 
conditions are established. For it is fre- 
quently the case that a country in which 
the preconditions are found to be present 
could easily dispense with foreign financial 
and technical assistance. 

5. The administration of the foreign aid 
programs must be continuously improved. 

A better popular and official understand- 
ing of the inherently difficult nature of ef- 
forts to influence the transformation under- 
way in the underdeveloped world, the ac- 
ceptance of less ambitious but more reason- 
able expectations, and the adoption of a 
philosophy that sustained efforts are neces- 
sary even though the payoff is uncertain 
should all help to improve the environment 
for more effective administration. However, 
the suggestions for making use of the full 
range of means, for being more concerned 
with the character of the social and economic 
institutions evolving within the underde- 
veloped countries, and for following a flexible 
strategy, rather than a pattern of precondi- 
tions for aid, may make the administrative 
task much more difficult. Therefore, in order 
to improve the administration of aid, direct 
operating programs must be simplified both 
here and in the underdeveloped countries. 
At the same time, the capability of foreign 
aid personnel must be substantially upgraded 
through technical training and a profession- 
alization of staff. 

Several avenues for simplifying the pro- 
gram come to mind: 

(a) Greater selectivity both as to country 
and as to type of program. The United 
States may not need a program in every non- 
Communist underdeveloped country. In 
fact, it would help if we publicly and firmly 
withdrew from certain countries. We must 
be selective because of the limitations in ad- 
ministrative capacity at both the giving and 
receiving ends of the foreign aid relationship 
and because of limitations in realistic oppor- 
tunities to exert useful influence. In some 
cases foreign aid does more harm than good. 

There has been too much emphasis in the 
past on the availability of U.S, funds—rather 
than on administrative or absorptive capac- 
ity—as the criterion for the scale of the pro- 
gram, on the mounting of a wide range of 
activities in every country, and on the de- 
sirability of a U.S. presence in almost every 
non-Communist underdeveloped country. 

(b) The purpose of country anaylsis or 
programing by the United States should be to 
gain an insight into the nature of the society 
of the underdeveloped country and of its 
potentialities for change; to illuminate the 
real opportunities open to the United States 
to exert useful influence, and to evaluate the 
administrative feasibility of undertaking 
various alternatives. In line with evolving 
AID practice, such country analysis should 
be a multidimensional diagnosis of a coun- 
try’s economic, political, and social structure 
and dynamic processes rather than a detailed 
blueprint or program for economic develop- 
ment. It should illuminate the real choices 
open to the aid donors, as well as to the aid 
receiver. 

It follows that such country analysis pre- 
supposes great flexibility in the means and 
objects of assistance which may be chosen 
from country to country, and the avoidance 
of a priori judgments about the priority 
which should be attached to various eco- 
nomic sectors or social programs irrespective 
of country. 
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(c) The United States should initiate a 
major effort to increase the technical compe- 
tence of foreign aid personnel and to improve 
their understandihg of the nature and com- 
plexities of the developmental process. The 
United States must also undertake programs 
to increase the U.S. supply of types of tech- 
nicians and administrators that we do not 
have in sufficient number to meet the urgent 
needs of our foreign aid program. The Unit- 
ed States cannot continue to operate on the 
assumption that the quantity and quality of 
U.S. personnel needed are automatically 
available or can be quickly created. 

The professionalization of personnel for 
administering and participating in the re- 
lations of the United States with the under- 
developed areas is fundamental for improv- 
ing all aspects of these relations. The United 
States has sponsored and financed a myriad 
of programs to train nationals of the under- 
developed countries. But, it has made only 
feeble and spasmodic attempts to train and 
enlarge the supply of U.S. officials and tech- 
nicians working in the foreign aid field. The 
United States is long on money and surplus 
food but short on trained and experienced 
economic development technicians and for- 
eign aid administrators. 

(a) The administrative burden of the for- 
eign aid agencies should be reduced by using 
presentely available and new devices to en- 
courage the transfer of financial and human 
resources through the private sectors in 
both the donor and recipient countries; 
through greater use of private agencies, profit 
and nonprofit, and of foundations for tech- 
nical assistance and pilot operations; through 
contracts with universities, independent re- 
search institutions, other governmental 
agencies and private firms; through the use 
of guarantees, tax concessions and other ways 
of reducing the direct administrative in- 
volvement in the entire effort; and through 
increasing reliance upon resources of inter- 
national and regional organizations. 

(e) It would be highly desirable to isolate 
the operational programs from the time per- 
spectives of the annual appropriation process 
in the United States, which has no necessary 
relation to the time perspective of develop- 
ment activities. This. general approach 
might result in new organizational arrange- 
ments, such as an Overseas Development Cor- 
poration, or several flexible quasi-govern- 
mental devices, such as the ones used so 
effectively in the field of defense and space 
activities, 

6. The United States should initiate an 
effective program to promote necessary re- 
search on the developmental process, 

It is clearly apparent that the expectations 
of Government officials as well as of the 
general public have been unrealistic as to 
time horizons, the capacity of external aid 
to resolve essentially internal problems, the 
influence of economic. improvement on po- 
litical behavior, the degree of success that 
might be expected from specific projects, etc. 
And, for operating purposes, the state of 
present knowledge is not adequate. 

We need a large scale and continuing re- 
search effort to answer such questions as 
whether a specific country is economically 
viable despite its small size. How long does 
it take to carry out a land reform program 
under specific circumstances? How can food 
expansion programs be related to health 
programs which increase the rate of popu- 
lation growth? What conditions are neces- 
sary for stimulating entrepreneurship? What 
kinds of political patterms are likely to 
emerge from the values, precedents, and 
current situation of particular nations? We 
must Know more about the time required for 
political, economic, and social changes and 
the phases that countries are likely to pass 
through in their process of fundamental 
transformation. We need to know more 
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about the ways in which assistance to achieve 
economic, social, and political change can 
be provided. Such knowledge will make for 
realistic expectations and reduce the popular 
frustration because unlikely results and tim- 
ing were expected. Such knowledge can help 
greatly to improve the effectiveness of the 
various programs and provide operational 
criteria against which performance can be 
continually measured. 

7. A final recommendation is that the Gov- 
ernment establish a major technical unit 
for continuing field evaluation of foreign 
ald, developmental assistance, and other re- 
lations with the underdeveloped countries. 
Such a unit should be independent of the 
aid administering agencies and should be 
nongovernmental if possible. It should docu- 
ment good as well as unsatisfactory perform- 
ance. It would fill a serious gap that now 
exists in providing objective and balanced 
information for the operating agencies, the 
Congress, and the public. 

Foreign assistance programs, unlike most 
domestic programs, do not actively involve 
or directly touch large numbers of US. citi- 
zens and thus provide semiautomatic evalua- 
tion opportunities for the general public. 
It is necessary, therefore, to insure through 
special efforts that adequate evaluations are 
made and brought to the attention of our 
citizens as well as the Congress. Despite the 
many years of foreign assistance activity and 
the billions of dollars spent for such pro- 
grams, there are only a handful of objective 
and scholarly studies of the successes and 
failures in specific operating areas. 
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MANUFACTURER OBJECTS TO MAG- 
AZINE’S INACCURACY 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, in an arti- 
cle dealing with the Area Redevelopment 
Administration, a national magazine im- 
plied that an Indiana applicant, the 
North Vernon Processing Co., had mis- 
stated the number of jobs which would 
result from an ARA project. Although 
the magazine reported that this Hoosier 
firm has only 50 employees, the actual 
number is close to 100. 

In order to correct this inaccuracy, and 
in fairness to both the ARA and the 
North Vernon Processing Co., I ask for 
publication in the Recorp of a letter from 
Mr. Gil Reagan, vice president of the 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


On several occasions nonfactual data has 
appeared in the press relating to certain con- 
ditions inherent in our application for an 
ARA loan to help in rebuilding our forging 
plant which was destroyed in a fire in Febru- 
ary 1963, 

I would like to call to your attention that 
North Vernon Processing Co. of North Ver- 
non, Ind., has two divisions—a plating divi- 
sion and a forging division. The plating di- 
vision customarily employs from 25 to 40 
men, 

The forging division was a bankrupt plant 
purchased by North Vernon Process Co. in 
1958. It had no customers, no employees, 
and no prospects. 

At great sacrifice the forging division was 
rehabilitated so that by the time of the fire 
it was employing around 25 men and doing 
approximately $40,000 a month gross busi- 
ness. 

In our application for an ARA we stated 
that if the forge was rebuilt, that North Ver- 
non Processing Co. would, within a year, em- 
ploy approximately 100 persons. We further 
stated that these men would be skilled and 
that they would be paid a wage considered 
above average by local standards. 

I am pleased to report that in the year that 
has elapsed since completion of the rebuild- 
ing program we have built employment in 
North Vernon Processing Co. to almost 100 
men, 

In addition, it is my pleasure to inform you 
that North Vernon Processing Co. is 
a profit, has a 4-month backlog of orders, has 
completely rehabilitated its plant and is now 
a regular supplier of equipment to Chrysler 
Motor Co., Cummins Engine, Borg-Warner, 
and International Harvester. 

North Vernon Processing Co. has its own 
line of mechanic’s handtools sold nationally 
through jobbers. North Vernon Processing 
Co. also is a major producer of universal 
eat for the automobile replacement mar- 

et. 

I say to you very frankly and with great 
sincerity that estimates and conditions in- 
volved in our application for an ARA loan 
for our forging division have been met and 
we honestly feel that Government assistance 
to our plant in North Vernon, where no com- 
mercial or private finance was available in an 
amount and in time to be of assistance to 
us and to the community in salvaging this 
plant, is in the correct tradition of Govern- 
ment assistance. 

Frankly, as a private concern, we would 
prefer doing our banking business with pri- 
vate financial institutions. This would be 
desirable if only to escape the necessary but 
burdensome redtape surrounding Govern- 
ment assistance. But where other devices 
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fail survival is still inherent in human en- 
deavor. We chose to come to ARA for assist- 
ance. We were pleased to receive your effec- 
tive and timely cooperation. We have noth- 
ing but the best to say for the dedicated 
men who are attempting to make ARA an 
instrument of service to this community. 
We feel we have a great responsibility to you 
and to the Government to see to it that com- 
mitments which we made in securing this 
loan are honorably fulfilled. We believe we 
have done so and this letter is to convey our 
feelings as such to you. 
7 GIL REAGAN, 
Vice President, North Vernon Processing 
Co., Inc., North Vernon, Ind. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
GOVERNMENT ENGINEERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, I would like to in- 
vite the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that a new Federal employee or- 
ganization has recently been formed and 
chartered in the District of Columbia. 
This group, the National Association of 
Government Engineers, is similar to the 
Federal Bar Association for Government 
Attorneys in that it will serve one special 
group of Federal employees, in this case, 
engineers. 

It is my information that this new 
organization, the National Association 
of Government Engineers, will be dedi- 
cated to uplifting the character and 
ability of engineers in the Federal serv- 
ice, and so, as chairman of the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, it is my 
pleasure to welcome this new association 
to the family of Government employee 
organizations. 

The aims and objectives of NAGE in- 
clude the upholding of high standards 
for engineers in Government service, 
which, of course, is the aim of all of us 
in all professions. However, it takes spe- 
cial effort for any association to succeed 
in such endeavors and therefore I wish 
this new organization every success. 

As an article in the Anderson Inde- 
pendent of Saturday, August 15, 1964, 
entitled “Engineers Association Names 
Riddle Director” indicates, a South Car- 
olinian and friend of mine, Roy Riddle, 
now of Washington, D.C., has been ap- 
pointed executive director of this asso- 
ciation by the charter members. The 
president of the NAGE, elected by the 
charter members at their initial meeting, 
is Ted M. Moody, P.E., of Ashburn, Va. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RecorD, to- 
gether with my remarks, this news item 
from the Anderson Independent which 
contains additional and complete infor- 
mation concerning this organization. 

There being no objection, the news 
item was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

ENGINEERS ASSOCIATION NAMES RIDDLE 
DIRECTOR 


WAsHINGTON.—The formation of an orga- 
nization known as National Association of 
Government Engineers has been chartered in 
the District of Columbia. The association 
headquarters are located on Capitol Hill, at 
200 Maryland Avenue NE., suite 301, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The charter members have elected Ted M. 
Moody, P.E., of Ashburn, Va., as its first 
president, and appointed Roy E. Riddle of 
Washington, D.C., as executive director. 
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The National Association of Government 
Engineers (NAGE) is a nonprofit organiza- 
tion, and unlike many other Federal profes- 
sional employee groups, will serve only the 
engineers in government service, so as to 
conduct broader and more specific programs 
to meet the particular needs of its member- 
ship. Membership will be open to profes- 
sional engineers in the U.S. Government, 
State government, county government, mu- 
nicipal government, and other public service. 

The aims and objectives of NAGE are to 
advance the profession of engineering; to en- 
hance its recognition; to uphold high stand- 
ards for engineers in government service; to 
encourage the proper staffing of engineering 
functions in government agencies; to stimu- 
late cordial and friendly relations through- 
out the engineering profession; to provide a 
government engineer placement service; to 
encourage the continuing education of en- 
gineers; to assist government engineers who 
wish to become registered; and to promote 
their professional well-being in general. 

NAGE will work closely with the NSPE and 
other professional organizations to improve 
the stature of the engineering profession in 
government, A 1960 National Science Foun- 
dation survey reported 61,000 engineers in 
Federal Government service alone. More re- 
cent studies indicate a potential membership 
of 146,000, a significant element of the ap- 
proximately 800,000 engineers in the United 
States. 


THE LAWLESS SITUATION IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, from 
time to time in the past few weeks, the 
senior Senator from Colorado has com- 
mented on the lawless situation in the 
District of Columbia—which, I suppose, 
is not any worse than it is in many other 
big cities. I scarcely thought that the 
situation would come as close to home 
as it has within the past few hours. 

About 5 o’clock this morning a young 
man, who is either 17 or 2i—and it has 
not been determined yet—broke the door 
and the chain in the apartment of Miss 
Joyce Morgan, who is a secretary in the 
legislative section of my office. She is 
not sure what awoke her. But she 
thought she saw someone go by the door 
of her bedroom. She got up, went to the 
front door and saw that her door was 
broken open. She went back to her bed- 
room, and picked up a pistol which she 
keeps for protection, The young man 
by that time had gone into the dressing 
room. When he saw that she was awake, 
he turned off a light under which he was 
rifling her purse. She fired one shot 
through the door. He was not hit. 
However, he thought he was because 
some of the splinters from the door ap- 
parently struck him. 

I do not believe I need to remind Sena- 
tors of the incident which occurred a 
few weeks ago involving one of the fine 
young ladies from the office of Senator 
Curtis. I am not sure that that young 
lady is out of bed yet. She was horribly 
beaten, and perhaps the scars, psycho- 
logically as well as physically, will be 
with her for the rest of her life. 

I believe Miss Joyce Morgan deserves 
a pat on the back, first of all, for a kind 
of bravery which is very rare these days, 
and for having the kind of spirit to take 
the initiative upon her own instead of 
waiting for what might conceivably have 
happened. No one knows what might 
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have happened had she not had the gun 
and the courage to take action. 

After she had shot through the door, 
the young man pleaded for mercy. He 
opened the door. She held the gun on 
him while she phoned for the police. 
The police took the young man into 
custody. 

I rather believe that, no matter what 
the court does in this situation, it will 
be some time before this young man 
attempts to enter an apartment or any 
other dwelling in this city, or any other 
city. 

I rise to pay tribute to Miss Morgan 
for the courage she has shown. I do 
not know what will stop the rampage 
of crime which seems to be in progress 
throughout the country. We have spent 
millions of dollars on the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. We have not 
solved it. The courts do not seem to be 
able to deal with it. I do not agree with 
some of the Supreme Court decisions of 
the past few years which, I believe, over- 
protect the criminal. 

I say again that it is time to start 
weeping for the innocent, and not for 
the guilty. We must start respecting 
law. We must accord to our law enforce- 
ment officers the respect which is due 
them. We must realize that they are 
not whipping boys for the public, but 
that they are our bastions between law- 
lessness and anarchy and a society which 
lives by law and order and is character- 
ized by orderliness. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, I am very 
glad that the Senator from Colorado 
gave us that account. As a member of 
the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, whose subcommittee has jurisdiction 
over the general problem of lawlessness 
which confronts us in the District, I join 
in complimenting Miss Morgan for a 
bravery and courage that too often is not 
exhibited by many in like circum- 
stances—and for very good reasons, 
many times, because of the great indi- 
vidual differences in people. But she 
performed a very courageous act. I wish 
the Senator would express to her my high 
compliments and congratulations for the 
courage and the high citizenship that 
she displayed under very difficult cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I certainly will and I 
thank the Senator very much. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there any further morning 
business? If not, morning business is 
closed. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Without objection, the Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
11380) to amend further the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, and 
for other purposes. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment (No. 1215) offered by 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
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for himself and the Senatot from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the 
Presiding Officer and I will have the 
pleasure of being almost alone in the 
Chamber for the next few minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum without the 
senior Senator from Oregon losing his 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it isso ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Pre- 
siding Officer [Mr. METCALF] and I will 
have the delightful pleasure of each 
other’s company for a while in the Sen- 
ate. I observe also my friend, the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. KEATING]. I 
hope that the Senator from New York 
will find it possible to remain, although 
I assure him that he need not keep a 
watchdog on the Republican side of the 
aisle, for I give him my word that I shall 
merely talk, and ask for no action. I 
shall make no unanimous-consent re- 
quests or requests for votes. The Sen- 
ator from New York is a very busy man 
these days. He should spend his time 
where his efforts will be most productive. 
Therefore, although I am always flat- 
tered to have the presence of the Senator 
from New York, it will not be necessary 
for him to remain. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. KEATING. I always gain from 
listening to the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon as long as my time per- 
mits. I cannot imagine using it to 
greater advantage than in listening to 
the pearls that fall from the lips of the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. They still have their 
shells on, too. I thank the Senator very 
much. I am delighted. 

Mr. President, I am against the 
amendment, and I shall give my reasons 
forthwith, but I ought to advise the Pre- 
siding Officer as to the parliamentary 
strategy. 

I was highly complimented when the 
leaders of the debate in opposition to 
the Dirksen amendment called me. A 
couple of them came to see me. They 
were concerned about obtaining a 
speaker for this morning, because for 
some reason the group that is leading 
the fight against the Dirksen amend- 
ment found themselves with many con- 
flicting engagements, some out of the 
city. They asked, “Will you help?” 

Within reason, I always try to help. 
I said, “Are you gentlemen filibuster- 
ing?” I am still the only liberal who 
admits that he filibusters. 

They replied, “We are going to speak 
at some length.” I asked, “Is this an- 
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other of those prolonged debate situ- 
ations?” 

I believe the answer, in a variety of 
word forms, was in the affirmative. 

I said, “I have a few things to say in 
opposition to the amendment. I have a 
few more things to say about foreign 
aid, which would make anything that I 
might say germane.” 

I shall speak for some time. But I 
think it is a mistake to try to beat the 
Dirksen amendment by a filibuster, al- 
though if filibustering it would give us 
some assurance that we could get rule 
XXII amended so as to bring to an end 
filibustering in the Senate of the type 
that seeks to prevent a vote from ever 
occurring, I would be willing to speak at 
greater length than I now contemplate 
doing. 

If we could get adopted the Morse 
antifilibuster resolution, the Clark-Doug- 
las-Neuberger measure, the old Lehman 
amendment, or any of the others that 
would have the effect of fixing a time 
certain for the Senate eventually to 
vote—which, of course, is what is neces- 
sary in order to outlaw the filibuster in 
the Senate—if there were some assur- 
ance that filibustering, or prolonged de- 
bate, against the Dirksen amendment 
would hasten that day, for that purpose 
I would speak longer than I now intend 
to speak. 

There are a great many reasons why 
I do not find myself enthusiastic about 
filibustering the Dirksen amendment, al- 
though I think it must be defeated, if at 
all possible, for reasons which I shall 
state shortly. But I wish to confine my 
attention to the question of procedure. 

I good-naturedly said to those who 
asked me to participate in the debate 
this morning that I knew how they felt, 
for I had been in that position many 
times in recent years only to find my lib- 
eral friends in the Senate taking on a 
parliamentary cloak more pure than 
snow and declining to be of assistance to 
me in trying at least to assure full debate 
on certain questions. 

I shall never forget how many of them 
left us in the greatest political steal in 
my 20 years in the Senate—the com- 
munication satellite steal. There was 
an interesting series of rollcalls on the 
part of the alleged liberals in the Senate. 
I observed in yesterday’s newspaper that 
the monopolistic corporation, which was 
formed with the help of many liberals 
and at a great loss to the American 
people, got its hand in the till, and 
then put it farther into the till, to get 
more free assistance from the Federal 
Government to carry out the nefarious 
program of the Satellite Communica- 
tions Act. But I suppose that goes 
along with the parliamentary process, 
although certain liberals who joined in 
that nefarious communication program 
disappointed some of us very much, for 
we needed their help. 

How well I remember the number of 
liberals in the Senate who joined in the 
gag rule at the time of the satellite com- 
munications steal, and who supported a 
motion for dropping in triphammer 
fashion, the parliamentary guillotine on 
the necks of those of us who were seek- 
ing to have full debate against the satel- 
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lite communications program, when 
there was no rush whatever except that 
it was felt that the sooner it was placed 
under cover, so the American people 
would know as little as possible about 
that shocking legislation, the better. In 
time, it will cost the taxpayers not bil- 
lions of dollars, but trillions. I remem- 
ber all the propaganda, misleading in 
nature, that went into that political steal 
and sucked many liberals along with it. 

I remembered that over the weekend 
when I was asked to participate in the 
debate against the Dirksen amendment. 
But I never let past differences cause 
me to refuse assistance in a meritorious 
effort in the present. 

Some of the opponents of the Dirksen 
amendment stood with us on the satellite 
fight. I believe all the opponents, with- 
out exception, are completely right and 
deserve a great deal of credit for the 
fight they are putting up against the 
Dirksen amendment. But I say to them 
from the floor of the Senate, as I have 
said to them privately, first, that they 
cannot beat it with prolonged debate, or 
what I call a filibuster, unless they really 
can gather together a group of Senators 
who will commit themselves in advance 
to stay put and agree to no parliamentary 
compromises. 

I have been through this process so 
many times that I despair of having 
enough Senators who would stay put. 
Three or four times I organized a fili- 
buster against a wiretapping bill. There 
was much enthusiasm at the beginning, 
but it did not take very long until Sena- 
tors who had assured me they would 
stand firm found one excuse or another 
to straggle off, to desert, only to appear 
shortly thereafter as soldiers in opposi- 
tion in the interparliamentary army. 

As the Acting President pro tempore 
(Mr. METCALF] will recall, we had enough 
on those occasions to stop and to beat a 
wiretapping bill that sought to destroy 
the precious rights of privacy of freemen 
and freewomen. But we were aided not 
by numbers in the Senate, but by time. 
The attempts were made late in the ses- 
sion. The Presiding Officer will remem- 
ber that the then Senator from Colorado, 
Mr. Carroll, and I, on the last night of the 
session, 3 or 4 years ago, opposed that bill. 
The Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
had held an extraordinary, special meet- 
ing of the committee in the early eve- 
ning of the night it was planned to ad- 
journ sine die, and voted out a wire- 
tapping bill. The leadership of the Sen- 
ate announced that it would put the bill 
on the calendar of the Senate for passage 
that night. The House already had 
passed a bill, which, with the passage of 
the Senate bill, offered good prospects 
that an agreement could easily be 
reached between the two Houses to ac- 
cept one or the other of the bills. 

The Senator from Colorado and I, who 
had been given assurance that a consid- 
erable number of Senators would stand 
with us, found, within 3 or 4 hours, that 
we stood alone. That never dismays me, 
although one does not like it. But the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD will show that we 
decided to beat it by a filibuster, if neces- 
sary. I said to Senator Carroll, “If you 
are good for 4-hour speeches, with my 
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10-hour speeches, we can keep it here for 
a few days, and I think that will end it.” 

Then we talked to the Parliamentarian 
about a point of order we thought we 
could raise. The Recorp will show that 
late that night, or in the early morning 
hours, it was agreed that our point of 
order would be sustained. That ended 
the invasion of the privacy of the Ameri- 
can people through a wiretapping bill on 
that occasion. 

But, Mr. President, that is tough going. 
It is not easy. It is disappointing to find 
that so few Senators are willing to take 
an all-out stand for civil liberties, the 
preservation of which will determine in 
no small measure the freedoms of the 
American people. 

I cite this example because it is one 
of many in which I have made use of the 
filibuster to prevent steamroller tactics 
in the Senate. I never have engaged, 
and never will engage, in a filibuster that 
seeks to prevent a vote ever occurring on 
a piece of legislation. In the example I 
referred to steamroller tactics were used 
in the 11th hour of the session. I could 
cite other examples. The record was 
perfectly clear that no committee hear- 
ings had been held on that bill. I asked 
for the citation of the name of one rec- 
ognized constitutional law expert in the 
entire country who had ever testified. 
Certain police leaders and Department 
of Justice leaders who have a prosecu- 
tor’s complex, were all for the bill. 
There had never been adequate hearings. 

The record will show that I said that 
I agreed to enter into an agreement, 
come the next session of the Congress, 
after there had been full committee 
hearings, that would limit to a reason- 
able extent the debate on a wiretapping 
bill and then proceed to a vote on it; 
but I did not intend that night, if I 
could prevent it, to let the wiretapping 
bill be steamrollered through the Senate 
bang there had not been adequate hear- 

5. 

It will be recalled that on another 
occasion, late one Friday afternoon, my 
good friend the then Senator from 
Texas, Mr. Johnson, who was majority 
leader of the Senate, attempted to get 
through the Senate, without even a half 
dozen Members on the floor, the Price 
Daniel narcotics control bill. 

I was in favor of more stringent con- 
trol of narcotics, but not for a bill con- 
taining a wiretapping section, and not 
with a capital punishment section in it. 
That bill contained a section which pro- 
vided for capital punishment for anyone 
who sold narcotics to anyone 18 years 
of age or younger. Not only was it 
irreconcilable with my religious faith and 
beliefs, but I thought that proposal would 
defeat the very purpose of a more strin- 
gent administration of the narcotics law. 

So I asked a page boy to go to the Sen- 
ate restaurant and get me a red rose. I 
would have the Presiding Officer note 
that today I am not wearing a red rose, 
which is notice that I am not engaging 
in a filibuster. If I put it on, Senators 
will know that the fight has started. 

The page boy brought me the rose and 
I put it on. My beloved majority leader 
was very unhappy. He said I had not 
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given him any warning. I said, “When 
did you give me any warning that you 
were going to try to put through the 
Price Daniel narcotics bill?” 

Of course, I realized at that time that 
Price Daniel was a candidate for Gover- 
nor of Texas. This was near the end of 
the session, again, and apparently it was 
thought that the passage of the bill would 
be very helpful to him in his race for 
Governor. But I never permit the polit- 
ical interests of any of my colleagues in 
the Senate to interfere with what I con- 
sider to be a matter of public policy and 
public interest. 

So I made it perfectly clear that we 
would talk over the weekend. Isuggested 
to the majority leader that he might set 
the record of being the first majority 
leader to hold the Senate in session on a 
Sunday. It was then 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, and I said to him, At 6 o'clock 
I shall call for a live quorum. I doubt if 
you can get one this side of New York 
City.” It was then Friday afternoon. I 
said, “I will enter into an agreement with 
you that to limit debate next Tuesday 
on the bill to 2 hours on a side, and come 
to a vote on Tuesday, but I do not intend 
to let you come to a vote tonight, be- 
cause I am satisfied that a majority of 
Senators are against the bill, and if I can 
get them back here, they will vote against 
it so far as the capital punishment and 
wiretapping sections of the bill are con- 
cerned.” 

My friend the majority leader was not 
prone to give me that agreement. So I 
proceeded to discuss it. In a few mo- 
ments he came over and said he would 
give me the agreement. I said, “I am 
sorry. It is necessary for me to finish 
this segment of my speech now, because 
I would not want to break it off in the 
middle. Some Ph. D. candidate 20 years 
from now would be puzzled if I did. This 
wiretapping issue is all important.” 

He asked, “How long will it take you 
to finish this segment of the speech?” 

I said, “A couple of hours. Then I 
will be very glad to stop until Tuesday.” 

The majority leader accepted that un- 
derstanding. As the Recorp will show, 
I completed the speech. On the next 
Tuesday, by a substantial majority, both 
the wiretapping and the capital punish- 
ment sections of the bill were deleted, 
and the remainder of the bill, which had 
had my support from the beginning, was 
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I cite this example to point out to my 
critics that a use of what my liberal 
friends in the Senate call prolonged de- 
bate is justifiable to prevent a steam- 
roller from pushing through the Senate, 
without adequate consideration, a bill 
which many consider not in the public 
interest, and is also justifiable to buy 
time, if one wishes to put it that way, to 
make the record on the merits of an issue 
for the information of the American 
people. 

After all, the Senate is a great school. 
It is a great schoolroom not only for 
political education, but also for educa- 
tion on the merits and demerits of pro- 
posed legislation. I shall never vote in 
the Senate to deny to any Senator ade- 
quate time to debate the merits or de- 
merits of any pending legislation. My 
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critics can continue to call that by any 
name they wish. If we are to retain the 
Senate as the greatest parliamentary 
body in the world, we must strike a bal- 
ance between adequate and inadequate 
debate, between adequate and inadequate 
protection of a minority, so that a mi- 
nority may, in ample time, seek, on the 
merits, to change itself into a majority, 
and to prevent a denial to the minority 
of adequate time for full debate. 

Such a balance is struck fairly and 
equitably by any of the major proposals 
for an amendment to rule XXII, such as 
the Douglas proposal, which, if I am 
correct in my mathematics, would pro- 
vide, in round numbers, 15 days of debate, 
at a maximum, after a cloture motion 
had been filed, or my antifilibuster res- 
olution, which I have submitted now for 
a good many years, which would provide 
for 100 hours of debate after cloture 
had been obtained with one difference so 
far as the present rule is concerned; 
namely, that the 100 hours would be 100 
hours that Senators could farm out, so 
to speak. In other words, a Senator 
could yield his time or a part of his time 
to other Senators. We all know that the 
rules of courtesy in the Senate are such 
that even if a Senator is opposed to a 
measure, but does not intend to use his 
time, he will give another Senator his 
share of the time, or a part of his time. 

If I thought that engaging in pro- 
longed debate for the next couple of 
weeks would result in a modification of 
rule XXII, I might join for that purpose. 
But I do not contemplate, at least at the 
present, joining in prolonged debate in 
the next few days in order to stall action 
on the Dirksen amendment prior to the 
Democratic convention—although I seri- 
ously doubt that there will be any action 
on it prior to the Democratic convention. 
The amendment should be withdrawn. 
Obviously, it has no place in the foreign 
aid bill. Itis clearly a rider to the foreign 
aid bill. I have never been happy with 
a procedure that called for legislating by 
a rider. In my opinion, the Dirksen 
amendment should be referred to com- 
mittee for hearings. The Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] should call it up 
next January and have it referred for 
hearings. Then the Senate should be 
given the benefit of the recent discourse 
about the standing constitutional law au- 
thorities. We know that bar associa- 
tion after bar association, as stated by 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PROXMIRE] earlier in the debate, is op- 
posed to the Dirksen amendment on con- 
stitutional grounds. I believe they are 
right. We know that an appropriate 
committee of the American Bar Associa- 
tion is opposed to the Dirksen amend- 
ment on constitutional and legal grounds. 

I am at a loss to understand why the 
Senator from Illinois is following this 
parliamentary course of action. Time 
and time again in our years of service 
together in the Senate I have heard him 
plead to refer a major piece of proposed 
legislation to committee for hearings. 
Many times I have heard him defend the 
hearings process of the Senate—not al- 
ways, but many times. Every time he 
has, he has been obviously correct proce- 
durally; every time he has not, he has 
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been just as wrong as he is about this 
amendment. 

We all know much politics is involved 
in thisamendment. It is too bad, mere- 
ly because an election is in the offing, 
that the legislative process on the floor 
of the Senate should be used to any de- 
gree whatsoever for election purposes. 
The Senate ought to be kept immune 
from political activities, so far as cam- 
paign strategy is concerned. 

These are days when there is much 
confusion in American public opinion. 
The people are concerned and puzzled. 
There is strong opposition to foreign aid, 
and rightly so. I believe there is more 
opposition to foreign aid than most Sen- 
ators fully realize. I am against the for- 
eign aid bill, and I shall vote against it. 
So when my colleagues who urge me to 
do more than I have agreed to do and 
intend to do—at the present time, at 
least—in the thought that I might be 
persuaded with a carrot that could help 
to defeat the foreign aid bill, my reply 
is: I want to defeat the foreign aid bill 
on its demerits. I am not interested in 
defeating the foreign aid bill, if we 
could—and I do not think we could 
by way of supporting a strategy that 
would seek either to prevent a vote on it 
or to send it down to defeat via the 
Dirksen amendment. That is not a 
good legislative process. We should not 
work our will in that way. 

There is enough that is bad enough 
about the foreign aid bill without our 
adding a nongermane, irrelevant rider 
amendment to it and urging that it be 
rejected for that reason. 

I had breakfast this morning with 
some Members of the House. They said, 
“We think you will be pleased to know 
that about 70 of us in the House have 
signed a petition in which we are an- 
nouncing”—I believe they have already 
announced it that we will not vote for 
foreign aid if the Dirksen amendment is 
attached to the bill.” 

“But,” I said, you will if it is not at- 
tached to the bill?” 

They said that most of them would. 

I said, “Then, I am not interested in 
your suggestion that I in any way im- 
plicate myself in any program to defeat 
the foreign aid bill merely because the 
Dirksen amendment may be attached to 
it.” 

That was a rather difficult decision for 
me to make, Mr. President. In my judg- 
ment, if I went along with that sugges- 
tion, I would be doing something that I 
never knowingly and intentionally ever 
do. I would be agreeing to support a 
legislative expediency; and I do not be- 
lieve there is any place in this body for 
expediency. The American people, who 
sent us here, have a right to expect us to 
vote strictly on matters of principle; and 
we always know when we are acting on 
principle. We do not need an interpre- 
ter to tell us the difference between prin- 
ciple and expediency. 

The foreign aid bill, devoid of the 
Dirksen amendment, raises a clear choice 
for each Senator to vote upon—wheth- 
er he wants to support the foreign aid 
bill in its present form or whether he 
wants to support the foreign aid program 
in the face of the devastating, irrefuta- 
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ble proof that has been mustered against 
it, in many of the undeveloped areas of 
the world. Senators have a clear choice 
in voting on the merits and demerits of 
the bill. They are put in the position of 
voting their convictions on principles. 

(At this point Mr. Jorpan of Idaho took 
the chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, when we 
encumber the foreign aid bill with the 
Dirksen amendment, which has no rela- 
tionship to the foreign aid program, 
which is merely an expedient legislative 
device to drag in, by its ears or its tail, 
@ reversal of the U.S. Supreme Court, or 
to place in indefinite suspension a deci- 
sion of the U.S. Supreme Court deal- 
ing with the precious constitutional 
rights of the American people, we have a 
proposal which is an act of expediency. 
I believe that every time we act on the 
basis of expediency and sacrifice prin- 
ciple at the altar of expedient compro- 
mise, we do something bad to our whole 
legislative process. 

We should not doit. We should stand 
up against it. We should vote against it. 
The amendment should either be sent to 
committee to report back at an appropri- 
ate time in the next Congress, or it should 
be laid on the table, which will give Sen- 
ators an opportunity to stand up and be 
counted on whether they are for or 
against political expediency in the Sen- 
ate. 
In due course of time in the debate, I 
intend to make one or both of those mo- 
tions, unless other Senators make them 
first. 

I do not intend to support an amend- 
ment which is bottomed upon a founda- 
tion of political expediency. I judge 
from some of the things reported in the 
press and on radio broadcasts and tele- 
vision telecasts over the weekend, that 
some Republican strategists believe that 
they have put the Democrats in a difi- 
cult position. One referred to putting 
us behind the political eight ball. 

Those who hold that point of view 
reflect upon and insult the intelligence 
of the American voter. In my State, I 
would have no hesitancy in taking my 
opposition to the Dirksen amendment to 
any farm group in the State. It is ob- 
vious that the Republicans believe that 
the Dirksen amendment will sweep the 
Farm Belt like a prairie fire. I believe 
that they are mistaken. The farmers 
are just as dedicated to our constitu- 
tional processes as are the people living 
in urban or metropolitan areas. 

Once the people in the rural areas 
come to understand the constitutional 
implications of the Dirksen amendment, 
they will react against it. I do not feel 
that once the farm population comes to 
understand the constitutional implica- 
tions of the Supreme Court decision they 
are going to insist upon the perpetuation 
of an electoral system that weighs the 
vote of a voter in the rural area as more 
than one vote. 

Do Senators know why? Because the 
people of the rural areas believe in fair 
play just as much as do the people in 
any other area of the country. What 
the Supreme Court has said, in effect, is 
that the present apportionment system 
violates the rules of fair play. It gives 
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a greater weight in many areas of the 
country to the rural voter, which is hard 
to reconcile with our democratic concep- 
tion of majority rule. Majority rule 
means exactly that. It means that each 
voting citizen is allowed the same voice, 
as far as his vote is concerned, as any 
other citizen. 

I say to some of my Democratic friends 
who seem to be of the opinion that a 
compromise must be arrived at with the 
election staring us in the face: What 
are you afraid of? Do you really wish 
to win an election based upon that kind 
of compromise of principle? Do you 
have so little faith in the intelligence of 
the American voter that you feel you 
must support quickiy a hush-hush pro- 
gram in the Senate and get the matter 
behind you as fast as possible?” 

I say to Senators who are pushing for 
a prolonged debate on the issue that 
there is much which can be said in sup- 
port of the strategy so far as concerns 
hammering away at the facts involved 
in the Supreme Court decision and the 
consequences that would flow from the 
Dirksen amendment. 

That is why I have given the Senate 
no irrevocable commitment as to what 
my parliamentary course of action will 
be, so far as speaking at length is con- 
cerned, if I belief it can be constructive 
in connection with the educational proc- 
esses needed with regard to both the Su- 
preme Court decision and the Dirksen 
amendment. I intend to deal with the 
Supreme Court decision before I finish, 
I shall read it and discuss its major 
paragraphs, paragraph by paragraph. 

I was opposed to the Supreme Court 
packing of the 1930’s. At that time, I 
was dean of the law school at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. I spoke out against 
the plan. I thought it was a mistake. 

This is a sort of Supreme Court pack- 
ing plan in reverse. 

The objective is the same. Those 
who wished to put favorable judges on 
the Supreme Court used a rather ugly 
word at the time. It was described as 
amounting to prostituting the judicial 
processes of the Constitution. 

Those who wish to deny the applica- 
tion of the apportionment ruling of the 
Supreme Court, and all of the constitu- 
tional protections which the Court made 
clear it was seeking to guarantee, are 
really attempting to substitute them- 
selves for the Supreme Court. 

I have great respect for my colleagues 
in the Senate. But it is nothing less 
than ludicrous for Senators to play at 
being justices on the Supreme Court, 
without even a committee hearing, with- 
out even an opportunity to hear from 
witnesses who are expert in constitution- 
al law, and, without even listening to 
nonpolitical authorities expound on the 
meaning and the implication of the Su- 
preme Court decision, to decide that they 
are qualified to substitute themselves for 
the overwhelming majority of the Su- 
preme Court in this matter. That atti- 
tude on the part of the legislative poli- 
ticians is highly presumptuous. 

The Dirksen amendment, in effect, 
would tell the Supreme Court how to de- 
cide its cases. I am as opposed to it as 
a matter of public policy as I was opposed 
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in the 1930’s to the proposal of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt to pack the Supreme Court. 

Our system of government, consisting 
of three coordinate and coequal branches 
of the Government, works very well. No 
other system of government in all the 
history of the world has worked as well 
from the standpoint of reserving for, 
granting to, and protecting basic human 
rights of free men and women guaran- 
teed by the Constitution. The Constitu- 
tion, in effect, and in practice, gives as- 
surance that the people of this Republic 
shall be the masters and not the servants 
of the Government. 

In my judgment, the Dirksen amend- 
ment is an unwarranted attack upon the 
constitutional powers of the Supreme 
Court. We all know that in 1803 after 
a period of controversy, debate, and dis- 
cussion as to where the ultimate author- 
ity in decreeing constitutional rights re- 
ally vested, the great Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court, Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, of Virginia, in Marbury against 
Madison removed, I hope for all time, 
any doubt as to that constitutional ques- 
tion. He ruled that the Supreme Court 
was the final arbiter of the constitutional 
rights of American people, subject only 
to the important check of a constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Mr. President, I would that the Sen- 
ator from Illinois would see his way clear 
to follow a suggestion that I read in this 
morning’s newspaper offered by the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], 
which, if I read it correctly, seeks to give 
assurance to the Senator from Illinois 
that the issue which he raises in his 
amendment will be taken up forthwith 
by the appropriate committee of the Sen- 
ate come January. 

I would go further than that, in keep- 
ing with what I have already said about 
having no desire to participate in a de- 
bate or a parliamentary strategy that 
would prevent a vote from ever occurring 
on this or any other issue. I am per- 
fectly willing to see if an agreement 
could not be arrived at that the commit- 
tee receive the instructions of the Senate 
to report to the Senate not later than 
a date certain—March 15 or April 1— 
after there has been an opportunity to 
have full hearings in the committee. 
That certainly is a reasonable request. 
It is certainly in keeping with the orderly 
handling of the subject. I have tried to 
satisfy myself that there would be some 
good reason for opposing such a pro- 
posal, and I have not been able to find 
one. As legislators, we shall set a pretty 
messy example to the American people 
if we, in the absence of full committee 
hearings and a report, proceed to “curb- 
stone” on this subject by voting on the 
Dirksen amendment. 

We lawyers believe that a case should 
be tried on its merits. That is pretty 
basic, particularly to lawyers, in the ad- 
ministration of American jurisprudence. 
Every nonlawyer in the Senate should 
see the wisdom of it. Particularly, the 
lawyers in the Senate should support 
some such proposal as that made by 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY]. ' 

Let me say to the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Proxmire], who has just 
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joined us, that immediately prior to his 
coming into the Chamber from the party 
meeting that he has attended, and which 
I could not attend because of my com- 
mitment to hold the floor until at least 
noon, I had suggested that we ought to 
adopt the proposal that the press carried 
this morning, offered by the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], which 
if I read it right, suggests that the issue 
be postponed until the next Congress, 
when hearings could be held and consti- 
tutional experts could be called upon to 
testify. I said that I would propose a 
modification of that suggestion, so far as 
I am concerned, by agreeing that some 
date certain be fixed by way of instruc- 
tions to the Senate committee—March 
15 or April 1—to report back to the Sen- 
ate whatever the committee might decide 
upon, favorably or unfavorably, or a 
modified proposal. The Senator from 
Illinois has supported—although not al- 
ways—proposals to have a question re- 
ferred to a committee. Many times he 
has supported such a proposal, and I be- 
lieve it is a sound practice. However, I 
judge that the Senator from Illinois is 
not interested in the Humphrey proposal 
because, if he was correctly quoted in the 
press this morning, he was opposed to it 
because the proposal had no teeth in it. 

Of course it has teeth in it. It pro- 
vides assurance to the country that the 
question will go to hearing. But mean- 
while we should not play the role of Su- 
preme Court and substitute ourselves for 
the Supreme Court. I speak most re- 
spectfully when I say that we are not 
qualified to do so on the basis of a com- 
parison of our knowledge of the case and 
the knowledge of the case by the Su- 
preme Court. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Would the Senator 
agree that on a matter which so clearly 
places the Congress in the position of 
moving in on the Supreme Court, direct- 
ing or restraining the Supreme Court, 
that it is particularly imperative that 
we rely on our Judiciary Committee, 
the Senate’s committee of legal experts 
that is supposed to advise the Senate? 

The Senator from Oregon has served 
the Senate and the country very well 
on this issue of consistent committee re- 
ferral. I have deserted him at times on 
civil rights measures that would other- 
wise be killed but I think he has been 
right in general in insisting that we rely 
on our committees on legislative matters 
of great importance. There have been 
times we have not done so because it was 
clear to many of us that a committee 
would bury legislation. But in this case, 
in view of the fact that the committee 
reported a variation of this measure 
without any hearings, it is clear the Judi- 
ciary Committee would not only have not 
buried it but would have hurried it 
through. So there would not have been 
any practical reason, let alone reason of 
principle, for not having the Judiciary 
Committee consider the matter and give 
us its advice. 

Does that make sense? 

Mr. MORSE. As the Senator will see 
when he reads in the Recor of tomorrow 
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my earlier remarks, that is one of the 
premises I am expressing today. I think 
the proposal should go to committee. It 
should not be passed as arider. It should 
not be passed in the absence of hear- 
ings. I respect the Senator’s views, but 
as he knows, I take the position that we 
never have to worry about a committee 
burying anything if the Senate exercises 
its authority over its agents. Each com- 
mittee is naught but the agent of the 
Senate. If we give instructions to the 
committee such as I have suggested, if 
the Judiciary Committee is asked to hold 
hearings starting early next session and 
report either favorably or adversely on 
the amendment of the Senator from Il- 
linois by March 15 or April 1, or what- 
ever date the Senate in its wisdom wants 
to agree upon, the measure cannot be 
buried. 

I have checked this procedure in pre- 
vious debates. Each time the Parlia- 
mentarian has assured me that never 
in the history of the Senate has a com- 
mittee refused to carry out the instruc- 
tion of its parent or principal body. 

I do not believe that time will ever 
come, for the obvious reason that if a 
committee ever did it, the Senate has 
authority to take a matter away from it. 
It also has the authority under those 
circumstances to impose whatever re- 
strictions upon the actions of the com- 
mittee the Senate might wish to impose. 

The suggestion of the Senator from 
Wisconsin is unanswerable. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I am delighted to yield 
to my colleague. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I must return to 
the Agriculture Committee. It is hoped 
that action can be taken today on Public 
Law 480. But I wished to make a com- 
ment. 

I was glad to hear my colleague com- 
ment about the use of the committee 
being refused as a device in the Senate. 
My colleague has presented an argument 
for considering a bill of this importance 
in committee, but some Senators who 
said it was used as a device to kill certain 
legislation are now supporting the prin- 
ciple that it should go to committee. It 
reminds us of the saying that the devil 
can cite scripture for his own purposes. 

There have been cases in which every 
Senator knew what the merits of a bill 
were. If it had been fully discussed by 
the other body, it might perhaps be felt 
that the Senate could depart from the 
committee procedure. Even then I did 
not approve of it. My colleague and I 
come from a State which has been 
through a reapportionment fight, and we 
know that the shibboleths used against 
it never came to be true. It never hurt 
the farmers of our State. But we do not 
know what the situation is in other 
States. So it seems that a slap at the 
courts, and a violation of the rules and 
traditions of the Senate are being 
attempted. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank my colleague 
for her intervention. While she is still 
in the Chamber, I express my compliment 
to her for the very able and fine speech 
she made Saturday afternoon on this 
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subject matter. I was able to hear only 
a part of it. ‘ 

I have followed an absolute consist- 
ent policy in my years in the Senate of 
always supporting the preservation of 
the committee process. Bills should go 
to committee. It is perfectly proper for 
the Senate to commit under instructions 
such as I am suggesting with regard to 
the Dirksen amendment. But it is a good 
safety valve, a good check, a safety first 
measure, to have a committee examine 
even bills of innocent appearance. 
Sometimes even the most innocent look- 
ing bill has some legislative sleepers em- 
bedded in it, and I am for requiring 
committee clearance of them. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Iyield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not true that 
one of the prime reasons for an extended 
discussion on the floor, for exploring the 
subject in detail on the floor, is that 
there have not been committee hearings? 

Mr. MORSE. Certainly. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. This is a highly 
complicated question. It not only in- 
volyes deep constitutional principles on 
which the Supreme Court has spoken a 
number of times, but also involves a 
serious effect on all our States. So if the 
Judiciary Committee has not heard con- 
stitutional experts, if it has not heard 
arguments as to what the effect will be 
on Oregon, Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Oklahoma, for example, it is necessary 
for those of us who are deeply concerned 
about this proposal to explore it, to dis- 
cuss it, to examine it, to try to challenge 
those who are trying to have the Dirksen 
amendment adopted, in much greater de- 
tail than we would have had to do it if 
there had been a hearing, and a record 
had been made. 

One of the reasons why we feel im- 
ed to have this discussion at substan- 

ial length is that there is no record, and 
we feel we have a duty to make a record. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator’s position 
is unanswerable. 

My colleague [Mrs. NEUBERGER] point- 
ed out in her speech on Saturday—and 
I hope Members of the Senate who were 
not present will read it—that we have 
been through this procedure in Oregon. 
It has been stated in the press that Ore- 
gon has gone further in carrying out the 
principles of reapportionment than has 
any other State. Although Oregon will 
have some problems in redistricting con- 
gressional districts, that problem is some- 
what ancillary to the heart of the issue. 
The basic principle of the decision has 
been recognized in Oregon, and bears 
out what I said earlier in this speech— 
namely, we have the assurance that once 
the people understand, in the rural areas, 
in the urban areas, and in the metropoli- 
tan areas, they will not want to perpetu- 
ate an apportionment system that vio- 
lates the rules of fair play. 

We are pretty thoroughly unified in 
support of the proposition that democ- 
racy cannot work if we seek to defend the 
maintenance of discriminatory practices 
that give an advantage to certain voters 
because of the location of their voting 
residence in a given State. 
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Many of the arguments we are hear- 
ing now about what the reaction of the 
farmers will be have vanished into thin 
air in my State. When the farmers come 
to understand that what is sought to be 
accomplished is that each citizen shall 
have one vote, and that it shall be 
weighted only as one vote, and have the 
effect of only one vote, they accede to 
the fairness of that principle, because it 
coincides with the rules of the play- 
ground on which they were brought up. 
It is a homely truism, but it is true—that 
when all is said and done, our demo- 
cratic system rests on the rules of the 
playground. 

We do more teaching of democracy on 
the playgrounds and ums of 
America and in all the competitive en- 
terprises in which boys and girls partici- 
pate, than we do anywhere else; at least, 
we teach young people as much about the 
principles of democracy in action on the 
playground—using that broad descrip- 
tive term—as we do in the classrooms. 
That principle is involved in this appor- 
tionment fight. Many people have not 
looked at it from that standpoint. How- 
ever, some people think they wish to keep 
an advantage, and think they wish to 
protect themselves, so to speak, from 
what they call city slickers—and we know 
what kind of prejudice that involves in 
connection with that kind of public opin- 
ion in some areas of our country. Yet 
when at last such people come to grips 
with the controlling question, “Do you 
really think that you should count for 
more than anyone else in the voting 
process of this democracy?” they will say, 
“I do not look at it that way. I had not 
thought of it that way. I did not realize 
that.” 

We must have faith that people will in- 
sist that the rules of the playground be 
applied to others in the same way that 
they are subject to those rules; just as 
they are being asked in this instance to 
have the rules of the playground applied 
to them, so that they will not have an 
unfair advantage over someone else who, 
by accident of residence in our State, is 
being placed at a disadvantage. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Can the Senator 
imagine what would happen on any play- 
ground if it were suggested that in a 
baseball game one side should have four 
strikes or five strikes instead of three; or 
what would happen if it were suggested 
that in a football game one side had first 
and 10 and the other side first and 30? 

Mr. MORSE. The advocates of the 
Dirksen amendment do not want any 
referee in the game. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is exactly cor- 
rect. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Douctas] pointed out that in some cases 
the advantage in State legislative repre- 
sentation is sometimes 30 to 1 or 40 to 1; 
and that it is as high as 1,000 to 1, in 
favor of 1 group over others. 

Mr. MORSE. Under our constitution- 
al system, the Supreme Court is the 
referee. The referee decides whether 
any transgressions have occurred against 
constitutional rights. Some people do 
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not like the referee. They are not pro- 
Posing to substitute another referee; they 
are proposing to kick out the referee. 
What kind of rules would we have then? 

The whole idea is really absurd. The 
advocates of the amendment are taking 
advantage of the parliamentary situa- 
tion. Otherwise they would get nowhere. 
If they had tried the same tactics last 
January or February, at the beginning of 
the session, they could not have pre- 
vailed. Everyone would have said, “Of 
course this question must go to commit- 
tee. There is a great deal of time avail- 
able in which to get a committee recom- 
mendation.” 

It would be salutary to adopt the modi- 
fication that I understand has been put 
forward by the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HUMPHREY]. I do not wish to hold 
the Senator from Minnesota to it, and I 
will assume the responsibility of making 
the suggestion myself if I do not under- 
stand correctly the modification that the 
Senator from Minnesota is putting for- 
ward, 

Be that as it may, I would offer the 
proposal as my own, with the RECORD 
showing that I am relying on the Sena- 
tor’s proposal as the original source. If 
what I say is not a fair interpretation of 
the proposal of the Senator from Min- 
nesota, I offer it as my own. It is that 
the matter go over until January, with 
the understanding that the Dirksen 
proposal be offered then, either in the 
present form or in any modification of it 
that he may wish to offer between now 
and then; that it be referred to the 
Judiciary Committee, with instructions 
that hearings be held; and that a report, 
favorable or unfavorable be made to the 
Senate not later than March 15 or 
April 1. 

Mr. PROXMIRE,. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is cor- 
rect about our having a great deal of 
time available, in another sense, too. 
There is no question that we shall 
not go home at the end of this week, or 
that there will be no sine die adjourn- 
ment by the end of this week. We can- 
not do it. It is impossible. I am posi- 
tive it is impossible, because the Com- 
mittee on Finance has just now acted on 
medicare and medichoice. By a vote of 
11 to 6 it has voted not to report a bill 
with medicare or medichoice in it. That 
will mean an extended floor fight on one 
of the most critical issues to come before 
the Senate. That will take a day or two 
or three. Also, there are at least two big 
appropriation bills still to be considered. 
They are controversial. They will ac- 
count for at least a day or two each. 
Then there will be a supplemental] ap- 
propriation bill to be considered, on 
which hearings have started. Those bills 
will have to be debated while the Senate 
sets aside the present discussion. I am 
as positive as of anything I know that 
Congress will not adjourn sine die by 
the end of the week. We have lined up 
speeches for a number of days on the 
Dirksen amendment. We have only 
started. Many Senators feel very deeply 
about this matter, and will talk for a long 
time on it. 
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Under those circumstances, it seems 
to me it would certainly serve the in- 
terest of Senators if the advice of the 
Senator from Oregon were followed 
promptly, with the Dirksen amendment 
being withdrawn and the Judiciary Com- 
mittee giving it its prompt attention, 
with the understanding that it will be 
returned to the Senate. I would greatly 
prefer to see happen what the Senator 
has suggested. The fundamental prin- 
ciple that the Senator is arguing so well 
is that the Judiciary Committee give its 
attention to the matter in hearings, that 
it call experts, and persuade them to 
testify. Then we would have something 
to act on, and then at least a big part of 
our procedural objections to the bill 
would have been met. 

Mr. MORSE. I agree with the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin. There is no pos- 
sibility of a sine die adjournment before 
the Democratic convention, or, as was 
suggested in one newspaper article, by 
Labor Day. I believe that we shall do well 
to get out by October 1. Some Senators 
are running for reelection and are con- 
cerned about that. The Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire] is running 
for reelection. But I have some gratui- 
tous advice to give them. I remember 
when I was a candidate for reelection in 
1962, and had the short space of about 
3 weeks for campaigning. That was cut 
down a few days because I was called 
back on the Cuban crisis. So I had about 
two and a half weeks or so. I was wor- 
ried; I thought it might be unfortunate. 
Perhaps it was fortunate. I turned over 
a substantial part of my campaign speak- 
ing and itinerary to my wife and one of 
my daughters. I am sure they did a 
better job than I could have done. The 
results were highly favorable. My per- 
centage of victory was increased over 
what it had been 6 years earlier. 

We haye a task to perform here. I 
am for staying until it is completed. If 
it means staying here until October 1, 
then it will be October 1. We shall do 
everything we can to accommodate Sen- 
ators by granting pairs and by giving as 
much notice as we can, so that Senators 
who live at least no farther away than 
does the Senator from Wisconsin may 
go out and campaign over long weekends. 

But we are inclined to overrate the im- 
portance of long, stretched-out cam- 
paigns. Perhaps the American people 
would appreciate it if we reduced the 
amount of campaigning, and would par- 
ticularly appreciate it this year if we 
stayed here and attended to legislative 
business. Speaking from a partisan 
viewpoint, and possibly with a bit of prej- 
udice, I do not believe a long campaign 
is needed this year, so far as the Demo- 
cratic side of the aisle is concerned. We 
can send out the information. The peo- 
ple will reach their own intelligent judg- 
peus without any protracted campaign- 


Time spent in opposition to the Dirk- 
sen amendment would probably be time 
well spent. That is why I am willing to 
set forth in this speech today my broad 
general position concerning it. When I 
come to the decision itself, I shall set 


forth some of my more specific legal 
objections. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield on a point 
he made earlier? 

Mr. MORSE. T yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Does Oregon have 
population apportionment in both 
houses of its legislature? 

Mr. MORSE. The State constitution 
requires it for both houses. For many 
years, that requirement was ignored, 
but in recent months we have proceeded 
to enforce tħe principle of population ap- 
portionment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Some Senators with 
whom I have spoken have expressed the 
concern that if both houses of State leg- 
islatures are elected on the basis of pop- 
ulation apportionment, the farmers will 
be forgotten; that the rural areas, which 
are losing population, will lose influence 
in the State government. 

The Senator from Oregon is a native 
of my State of Wisconsin. We are proud 
of him. He knows that Wisconsin has 
always had population apportionment in 
both houses of the State legislature. In 
1848, under the Northwest Ordinance, 
we were required to provide it. Wiscon- 
sin has always had strong agricultural 
representation in the legislature in spite 
of the fact that it has been on a popula- 
tion basis. That representation has not 
been weakened. 

Wisconsin’s State Department of Agri- 
culture is one of its strongest depart- 
ments. It stillis. 

I am sure that on this basis, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon might agree that the 
farmer has nothing to fear from putting 
everybody on the same basis and giving 
everyone in this ball game three strikes, 
instead of giving some four or five strikes. 

Mr. MORSE. I completely agree. Let 
me add the other argument that goes 
along with the argument of the Senator 
from Wisconsin, which he states he has 
heard in the cloakroom. Some of the 
opponents of population apportionment 
say that there might as well be unicam- 
eral legislatures if both the senate and 
house are selected upon the basis or 
principle of population apportionment, 
with one person having only one vote, 
and not a vote and a quarter or a vote 
and a half. As the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Douctas] has pointed out, due to 
the inequities that the Supreme Court 
struck down, some rural areas have sev- 
eral votes per person, in weighted effect. 

Giving that kind of advantage to rural 
areas is not necessary to guarantee them 
fair legislative treatment. One sees 
that in the Wisconsin Legislature. I 
was brought up on the great progressive 
record of the Wisconsin Legislature. 
The farmers of Wisconsin have never 
suffered, and the farmers of any other 
State would not suffer, because the in- 
teresting thing is that some of the lead- 
ers in the legislatures from the metro- 
politan areas are the first to go to the 
defense of the agricultural interests. 
They recognize how important it is to 
have a strong agricultural influence in 


-the State for the benefit of the economic 


welfare of the whole State. 

The argument that is being used 
against population apportionment is 
purely an argument from fear; it is 
purely a bogyman. It is a scarecrow 
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argument. In my judgment, two 
branches of the legislature are necessary 
to carry out the system of checks and 
balances on the State level, because, as 
we know, it makes much difference in 
the checking system whether one sits 
representing the whole State in Congress 
or representing a congressional district 
of a State. The individual Member of 
Congress often gets, on a district level, 
information that a Senator does not get. 
It works out the same way on the State 
basis. That is an important part of our 
system of legislative checks and balances. 

I am not at all moved by the argu- 
ment that if there is the same type 
of selection, populationwise, of two 
branches of a legislature, we might well 
do away with one of the branches, That 
does not make sense at all. It completely 
overlooks the interplay of political rep- 
resentative forces within the State, com- 
munitywise, countywise, districtwise, and 
ultimately statewise. The framers of 
Oregon’s constitution certainly did not 
think population as the basis for both 
legislative bodies rendered either of them 
useless. The different length of terms 
and the difference in areas represented 
makes the houses different, from each 
other, even though both are apportioned 
according to population. 

A more legitimate and reasonable 
exercise of congressional authority in 
prescribing for the judicial branch of 
the Government than the pending Dirk- 
sen amendment would be the resurrec- 
tion of the Roosevelt Court-packing plan 
of 1937. Increasing the number of 
judges is a less blatant interference in 
the activities and decisions of the Su- 
preme Court than is the effort to direct 
a verdict. That is all the Dirksen 
amendment is—a directed verdict. 

There is no congressional authority 
over the composition of State le - 
tures. This: body is not competent 
legislate on matters of State apportion- 
ment. Let that is exactly what is called 
for in this amendment. I am astonished 
that Members of Congress who for years 
have bemoaned and condemned the ex- 
pansion of Federal laws into matters 
traditionally reserved to the States are 
now pressing for a statute that will once 
and for all create a precedent for Federal 
legislative action in the most vital area 
of all—apportionment of the State legis- 
lature. 

The whole reapportionment issue has 
arisen between the States and the Fed- 
eral courts. Its source is the mandate 
of the 14th amendment that the States 
shall not deny to their citizens the equal 
protection of the law. 

How, then, does Congress “get into 
the act?” It is being dragged into it by 
the back door. It is apparently being 
dragged into it through that section of 
the Constitution which authorizes Con- 
gress to constitute tribunals inferior to 
the Supreme Court, and that section 
which authorizes Congress to regulate 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court. Perhaps the enforcement clause 
of the 14th amendment could serve as a 
basis for congressional action, but this 
is not an enforcement measure. 

The Dirksen amendment does not con- 
stitute or organize any inferior tribunals; 
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and it does not authorize or deny specific 
appellate jurisdiction to the high court. 
It does not enforce the equal protection 
clause. 

Instead, it tells the Federal district 
courts how they shall dispose of a cer- 
tain class of cases; namely, State reap- 
portionment cases. 

I should say that it seeks to tell them 
how to dispose of certain cases, because 
I am highly skeptical that a statute of 
this nature can be binding on any Fed- 
eral court. 

Listen to the language: 

Any court of the United States having 
jurisdiction of an action in which the con- 
stitutionality of the apportionment of rep- 
resentation in a State legislature or either 
house thereof is drawn in question shall, 
upon application, stay the entry or execu- 
tion of any order interfering with the con- 
duct of any State government, the proceed- 
ings of any house of the legislature thereof, 
or of any convention, primary, or election, 
for such period as will be in the public 
interest. 


(At this point Mr. McIntyre took the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, then, the 
Dirksen amendment continues: “the stay 
for the time necessary to permit reap- 
portionment shall be deemed to be in 
the public interest in the absence of 
highly unusual circumstances.” The 
Dirksen amendment calls for a stay “for 
the period necessary—to allow the leg- 
islature of such State a reasonable op- 
portunity in regular session or the people 
by constitutional amendment a reason- 
able opportunity following the adjudica- 
tion of unconstitutionality to apportion 
representation in such legislature in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution.” 

That is a stay which Congress is going 
to tell the courts is “in the public in- 
terest.” 

So, having directed a verdict of stay 
of execution, Congress helpfully advises 
the courts that the duration of the stay 
shall be for such period as will be in the 
public interest. 

‘I am sure the Federal courts are going 
to find that advice most useful: It as- 
sumes that the courts do not now pre- 
scribe for the public interest. It as- 
sumes that the courts do not understand 
or recognize the public interest until 
Congress points it out to them. 

I do not know of a single reappor- 
tionment case in a single State where the 
courts have not patiently waited for the 
State legislatures or the State courts to 
take care of reapportionment them- 
selves. I do not know of a single in- 
stance where “the public interest” does 
not call for enforcement, after consid- 
erable delay, of the equal protection 
clause. 

It is interesting that the Dirksen 
amendment makes no mention of that. 
It is interesting that the Dirksen 
amendment says nothing about the pub- 
lic interest to be served by enforcement 
of the equal protection clause. I ask 
the question: Why not? 

If we are to advise the courts on how 
to do their job, we at least should advise 
them to uphold and enforce the Consti- 
tution, not to postpone and further delay 
its enforcement. 
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Section (a) of this amendment is a di- 
rected verdict. But the standard it 
uses wherein it calls for a stay “for such 
period as will be in the public interest” 
is a useless advisory opinion. 

So is all of section (b) an advisory 
opinion. It calls for an undetermined 
period of stay which would permit the 
States to act themselves. But I do not 
know of a single case where the courts 
have not given the States opportunity 
after opportunity to act for themselves. 
Read the history of these cases. The 
courts have stayed the execution of reap- 
portionment orders time and again in 
the hope the States would act. 

In fact, if I were to offer any criticism 
of the courts in this matter it would be 
that they have stayed execution of some 
of these orders for too long. Justice 
delayed is still justice denied, and all the 
Dirksen amendment proposes to do is to 
delay justice a little longer. 

I see not a word in this amendment 
that would be of any guidance to the 
courts at all, even if it were in the prov- 
ince of Congress to give guidance to the 
courts, which it is not. 

The amendment is nothing more than 
a heavy-handed attempt to intervene in 
the administration of justice. It is in- 
tervention far more direct than the 
court-packing plan of nearly 30 years 
ago. I wonder what the backers of this 
amendment would have said 30 years 
ago, had Franklin Roosevelt urged Con- 
gress to pass a bill directing the Su- 
preme Court to stay execution of its de- 
cisions overturning New Deal statutes. 
The objections to that kind of interfer- 
ence would have been even more violent 
than were the objections to the additions 
to the Court sought by Roosevelt. 

So my basic objection to the Dirksen 
amendment is that it seeks to put Con- 
gress into the judicial business, in addi- 
tion to its legislative business. This is 
a flagrant violation of the separation-of- 
powers clause of the Constitution. 

But I also oppose the amendment be- 
cause far from protecting the States in 
any of their functions, it is destructive 
of the powers and function of the States. 

The decline of the State as an effective 
unit of government has been in direct 
ratio to their refusal, or perhaps their 
inability, to reflect the interests and 
opinions of a majority of their people. 
The control of State legislatures, year 
in and year out, by rural and smalltown 
minorities has compelled the metropoli- 
tan areas to turn to the Federal Govern- 
ment for assistance in coping with the 
rising problems of urban growth. 

Malapportionment has cost this coun- 
try the effective services of our States. 
It has thrown a burden upon the Federal 
Government that has not always been 
sought by the Federal Government. It 
has brought big-city mayors to the Na- 
tion’s Capital to obtain what should have 
been done at the State capital. 

The Federal courts have done the 
States the greatest service of the century 
by requiring them, at long last, to get 
back into the mainstream of American 
life. Baker against Carr, and the deci- 
sions that have followed it, will do more 
than any Congress could ever do to re- 
store vitality to the States. 
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I am at a great loss to understand why 
those who tout themselves as advocates 
of States rights should be trying to stop 
the one thing that has reinvigorated the 
States. They should be cheering Baker 
against Carr. They should be trying to 
speed up the application of these de- 
cisions, because they are the salvation of 
the States. 

Let it be remembered that the prairie, 
the mountains, and the small towns of 
America are no longer representative of 
our people, Their virtues are many, and 
rural and small town life is cherished by 
many of us. But the great bulk of the 
American people no longer live on the 
farm or in small towns. If the Ameri- 
can people, as they move into metropoli- 
tan living, do not take control of politi- 
cal affairs at the State level with them, 
they will appeal to Washington. 

In any case, the effort by minorities 
to retain control of the State legislatures 
is a losing effort. If they succeed in 
controlling their States they will steadily 
lose power to Washington. 

The needs of the American people are 
going to be served. If they cannot be 
served at the State level, they will be 
served at the Federal level. 

In my own State, we did not wait for 
the courts to point out our duty. The 
Oregon Constitution calls for apportion- 
ment of both houses by population. But 
the legislature itself did not abide by the 
directive of the State constitution. It 
took the people, by use of the initiative, 
to carry out reapportionment. 

The press indicates that Oregon is the 
only State that will not be affected by 
Baker against Carr, and I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
an article published in the New York 
Times entitled “Oregon Is Spared Redis- 
tricting Job.” 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed a telegram I received today from 
Mayor Willard Marshall, of Salem, Oreg., 
in opposition to the Dirksen amendment. 

There being no objection, the article 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 9, 1964] 
OREGON Is SPARED REDISTRICTING JOB 

SALEM, OREG.„ August 8.—Oregon is watch- 
ing smugly as other States face the respon- 
sibility of reapportioning State legislative 


districts. 

So far as Oregon is concerned the recent 
decision by the U.S, Supreme Court requiring 
States to realine legislative districts on the 
basis of population merely formalized a 
system adopted by the State in 1961. 

As a result Multnomah County, which in- 
cludes Portland, the State’s largest city, 
elects 17 of Oregon’s 60 representatives and 
8 of the State’s 30 senators, 

On the other side of the State, where the 
population is lower, one State senator, An- 
thony Yturri, represents a four-county area 
of nearly 28,000 square miles—and area equal 
to that covered by Vermont, New Jersey, 
New Hampshire, and Rhode Island combined. 

In the same part of Oregon, State Repre- 
sentative Robert Burns represents a two- 
county area of 20,000 square miles—an area 
nearly the combined sizes of Maryland, 
Hawaii, and Connecticut. 

Mr. Yturri represents about as many peo- 
ple as each of the eight Multnomah County 
senators. And Mr. Burns’ vote is backed up 
by about the same number of people as each 
of Multnomah County’s 17 representatives, 
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It does give legislative weight to the cities. 
But that’s what it’s supposed to do, because 
that’s where most Oregonians live. 


SALEM, OREG., 
August 14, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

Request you oppose by all possible means 
any restriction on Federal court authority 
or any delay regarding State legislative re- 
apportionment, 

WILLARD ©. MARSHALL, 
Mayor of Salem. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this 
amendment should be rejected. If there 
is to be any change in the relationship 
of the Federal courts to the States, it 
should be accomplished by constitutional 
amendment. That is the recourse for 
those who wish to overturn or vitiate 
Baker against Carr. 

I do not believe any foreign aid bill 
is worth the Dirksen amendment. There 
is more than $6 billion in the foreign 
aid pipeline. As I shall point out mo- 
mentarily in another subsection of this 
speech, it is closer to $7 billion than $6 
billion. The country could get along 
without a foreign aid bill until January. 
We could get along without a foreign aid 
bill until well on into the spring. We 
have ample time to consider a new bill. 
And I shall discuss that momentarily. 
After all, it was the end of December last 
year before action on foreign aid was 
completed. There is nothing we get 
from foreign aid that is worth this de- 
structive and flagrant violation of the 
separation of powers, this rejection of 
the equal protection clause, this effort to 
retain minority control of the State 
legislatures. 

Better that foreign aid go over to Jan- 
uary than that we upset so many ele- 
ments of our constitutional system in 
order to get it passed. I am not talking 
about filibustering. I am simply saying 
that if the Dirksen amendment is ap- 
proved, the foreign aid bill should be 
defeated by Congress or vetoed by the 
President. I hope it will not come to 
that because the Dirksen amendment 
deserves to be voted down. 

Mr, President, that causes me to com- 
ment on the foreign aid bill, vis-a-vis the 
Dirksen amendment, About an hour 
and a half ago I deplored the attempt 
to shackle the foreign aid bill with the 
Dirksen rider. 

I point out that when one of my good 
friends in the Senate tried to argue with 
me that I should give unlimited support 
to what he called a prolonged debate in 
order to help kill the foreign aid bill by 
battling away against the Dirksen 
amendment, I good-naturedly remarked 
to him that we should keep the issues 
separate. I am against the foreign aid 
bill. I shall vote against the foreign aid 
bill for reasons that I shall summarize 
shortly. That will not cause me to con- 
nect the Dirksen amendment with my 
desire to beat the foreign aid bill. The 
foreign aid bill ought to be beaten on 
its own demerits. That is my position. 
And I shall hold fast to that position. 
And the Dirksen amendment should be 
defeated on its own demerits. 

The Dirksen amendment is another 
form of a Court-packing proposal. It is 
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really an attempt on the part of the 
Congress, through a legislative rider by 
the Senate, to play the game of pretense 
that we are Justices of the Supreme 
Court. 

We do not have the qualifications to 
be Justices of the Supreme Court in this 
matter. We are not versed on it. To be 
frank about it, we do not know. That is 
why I said that I could not understand 
how lawyers in the Senate could vote 
for it. They would be guilty of what we 
try to teach young lawyers never to do— 
to “curbstone” on a complicated legal 
question before they have been to the 
law library, before they have done thei: 
legal research. 

This amendment needs a great deal of 
legal research. The place to have such 
legal research done is in a committee 
hearing, in which we can bring in the 
leading legal experts on constitutional 
law and on legislative process to advise 
us as to the merits and demerits of the 
Dirksen amendment. 

One of the front leaders of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association who has been very 
active in the American Bar Association 
activities, particularly in the field of the 
doctrine of separation of powers and 
in the field of criminal law administra- 
tion and public law administration, is a 
distinguished lawyer from St. Louis, 
Mo.—Arthur Freund. As long as 6 
weeks ago, he foresaw that this subject 


would arise. Arthur Freund wrote me 
and said, in effect: 
Be on t an attempt to get 


legislative action that will scuttle Baker v. 
Carr. 


I was surprised. I wrote back. I 
said: 

I have doubt that any such attempt will 
be made before this session of Congress 
adjourns. 


That did not satisfy him. He sent 
me some more material on this sub- 
ject matter. He informed me that many 
members of the American Bar Associa- 
tion were alarmed about what they were 
satisfied were plans—as he put it—to 
scuttle the Supreme Court decision. 

He was right. I was mistaken in being 
a doubting Thomas. I do not know why 
I was such a doubting Thomas. I sup- 
pose the reason was an abiding faith 
that such parliamentary tactics as are 
involved in this rider would not be at- 
tempted on a matter as far removed as 
foreign aid. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I congratulate the Sen- 
ator on his excellent speech. Unfor- 
tunately, I could not be present in the 
Chamber to hear him deliver most of it. 
I heard the closing portion of his speech. 
I had an opportunity to read the re- 
marks which the Senator prepared for 
release. I believe it is an excellent ex- 


position of a number of the most impor- 


tant reasons why this incredibly bad 
amendment should not be approved by 
the Senate. 

The senior Senator from Oregon has 
been a distinguished law school dean. 
He is known to be one of the outstanding 
experts in the Senate, not only on con- 
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stitutional law, but also on legislative 
procedure. 

Does the senior Senator from Oregon 
agree with my view that the legislative 
procedure utilized to bring the modified 
Dirksen amendment to the floor of the 
Senate is not only highly unusual, but is 
also practically indefensible? 

Mr. MORSE. I said that earlier in 
my speech. I believe the whole procedure 
is indefensible. We ought not to be a 
party to it. 

Before the Senator came on the floor, 
I knew that he and other colleagues were 
at a Democratic conference meeting 
that was held at 11 o’clock this morning, 
which I could not attend. 

I have already discussed the wisdom of 
referring all these proposals to commit- 
tee, with some directive that they will be 
reported back at a time certain. We 
need the benefit of legal scholarships on 
the many issues imbedded in the amend- 
ment and we can only get it by the hear- 
ing procedure of a committee. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Is the Senator aware 
that the original Dirksen proposal which 
came from the Judiciary Committee not 
only was subjected to no hearings then, 
but also that the meeting of the com- 
mittee in which the Dirksen original 
amendment was ordered reported lasted 
only 45 minutes? 

Mr. MORSE. I was not aware of the 
time factor that the Senator has out- 
lined. I was aware of the fact that the 
committee had not subjected the 
amendment to thorough hearings. 

Mr. CLARK. I have been advised by 
members of the Judiciary Committee 
who voted against reporting the amend- 
ment that there was really no discussion 
of the wording of the amendment what- 
ever, that a large majority of the com- 
mittee apparently had made up their 
minds to report the amendment favor- 
ably—it was then in bill form—and that 
there was only desultory discussion in 
which the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart] and the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. BurptcKx] indicated their seri- 
ous dissatisfaction and suggested hear- 
ings. They pointed out the constitu- 
tional implications and the vast amount 
of literature which is extant on the sub- 
ject from the civic organizations which 
have interested themselves in the sub- 
ject for many a long year. 

I happen to have in my hand three of 
those pamphlets. One is entitled “Re- 
apportionment and Redistricting,” is- 
sued in 1962 by the Institute of Public 
Administration of the Pennsylvania 
State University, and two separate bro- 
chures issued under the authority of the 
National Municipal League, one of them 
by William J. D. Boyd entitled “Pat- 
terns of Apportionment,” and the other 
entitled “Reapportionment and the Fed- 
eral Analogy,” by Robert B. McKay. 

Surely this type of careful scholarly 
work is entitled to consideration by the 
Judiciary Committee. 

I would hazard a guess—and perhaps 
I-am being unfair to my colleagues— 
that not all members of the Judiciary 
Committee have taken the trouble to 
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read the outstanding opinion of Chief 
Justice Warren in the Reynolds case or 
even the concurring or dissenting 
opinions of the other judges. There was 
no indication, so I am informed, at the 
Judiciary Committee meeting that the 
question had been given any considera- 
tion in depth. 

The Senator from Oregon is aware, 
I am sure, of the vast differences be- 
tween the present Dirksen amendment 
and the original Dirksen amendment; 
is he not? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. It seems to me 
that if the Senator from Illinois thought 
that his original amendment was sound, 
he should have wanted to take that to 
the committee rather than the compro- 
mise amendment that he has agreed 
upon in an endeavor to get a vote on the 
proposed rider. 

Mr. CLARK. The so-called compro- 
mise amendment which is now before the 
Senate has never been considered by any 
committee of the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. My understanding, 
which I have obtained only from the 
press, is that the amendment was con- 
cocted with the assistance of able counsel 
whom the minority leader was able to 
command, and the Solicitor General and 
the Deputy Attorney General, Messrs. 
Cox and Katzenbach—working under 
some pressure to try to concoct some- 
thing that would be less objectionable 
than the original amendment and might 
conceivably stand the test of constitu- 
tionality. 

It is my understanding that hardly 
anyone among those who would be ex- 
pected to take a strong view against the 
amendment was called into consultation. 
Certainly I was not. I wonder if the 
Senator from Oregon was. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator can take 
judicial notice that the Senator from 
Oregon would not be consulted with re- 
gard to such a question. I can best de- 
scribe it as an amendment that was sired 
by expediency and born from the, womb 
of politics. 

Mr. CLARK. I wonder if my friend 
from Oregon does not think it odd that 
a measure purporting to reverse, at least 
in part, carefully considered opinions of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States—not one but almost 8 or 10 opin- 
ions. including Baker against Carr, the 
Wesberry case, the Gray case, and all the 
decisions handed down on the 15th of 
June and the decisions which have come 
down since then—has not been given the 
slightest consideration by the Judiciary 
Committee in the first instance or in the 
second instance. 

I wonder if the Senator from Oregon 
does not believe that in terms of legis- 
lative procedure the subject is one which 
would result in justifiable criticism from 
those who do not believe that either the 
original proposal or the substitute is in 
any way sound? 

Mr. MORSE. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. I hold in my hand the landmark 
decision protecting the basic constitu- 
tional rights of all the American people— 
the Baker against Carr decision. Earlier 
I had said that I intended to discuss 
large segments of that opinion, but I 
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have been so full of my subject since 10 
o’clock this morning that I have not been 
able to reach the decision, which means 
that in a subsequent speech I shall have 
to discuss the decision. 

Let me say to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania that the decision is a scholarly 
piece of juridical work. I would not re- 
flect on anyone. I merely ask a rhetori- 
cal question. I wonder if the advocates 
of the Dirksen amendment have read the 
decisions that have been cited by the 
Supreme Court setting forth the histor- 
ical and the constitutional background 
of the decision itself. 

I quickly add that I have not read 
them all yet. Iintend to do so before the 
debate is over. But I have made sub- 
stantial progress in reading them; and 
as one reads this great juridical account 
of American constitutional history set 
forth in the long line of Supreme Court 
decisions, he becomes all the more 
aghast over the opposition that we are 
running into at the suggestion that we 
let that great landmark decision go to 
Senate hearings, for that is all we are 
asking when we suggest hearings on the 
issue. We are really suggesting that 
Senators know what they are talking 
about before they vote. I do not speak 
disrespectfully when I say that the Sen- 
ate would not know what it was doing if 
it voted on the subject before Senate 
hearings. 

There is a whole line of Supreme Court 
decisions that should be submitted to 
a committee seminar, over a period of a 
good many committee sessions, because 
we are dealing with a matter that is very 
precious to the perpetuation and protec- 
tion of the constitutional rights of the 
American people. If Senators will read. 
the decisions I have already read, they 
will find it is true not only in respect of 
the 14th amendment but in respect of 
many other parts of the Constitution. 
I am pleading as a lawyer in the Senate 
to my colleagues, not to turn themselves 
into “curbstoners,” because the odds are 
all against them if they start to curb- 
stone on anything both as basic and pre- 
cious to the rights of the American peo- 
ple as Baker against Carr. This is not 
a subject that ought to be a matter of 
legislative rider on a foreign aid bill, 
without any hearings on it. 

Mr. CLARK. I concur in what my 
friend from Oregon has just said about 
the desirability, if we are to legislate in 
a mature way, of Members of the Sen- 
ate familiarizing themselves with these 
great decisions of the Supreme Court. 
In my opinion, the line of decisions start- 
ing with Baker against Carr and ending, 
for the time being at least, with the 
Reynolds case, represents one of the great 
landmarks in constitutional law in my 
lifetime, the other being the case of 
Brown against Board of Education, 
which established the right of every 
American child to go to an integrated 
school. In two of these landmark cases, 
Reynolds, and Brown against Board of 
Education, in which the Chief Justice 
wrote the opinions, the great Chief Jus- 
tice took the lead when Congress showed 
itself to be the sapless branch in not 
taking the lead, 
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Instead of striking down the Chief 
Justice of the United States, without 
giving an opportunity for an appearance 
before a committee, I concur in the opin- 
ion of the Senator from Oregon that 
this amendment should go back to the 
Judiciary Committee for serious hear- 
ings, not only as to its effect, but also as 
to its constitutionality. 

I will detain the Senate only a moment 
longer to ask the distinguished Senator 
how there can be any legitimate justifi- 
cation for proposing a matter of such 
grave constitutional import as this with- 
out hearing, with only 45 minutes of dis- 
cussion, the amendment being entirely 
rewritten and offered in its present form 
on the floor, as a rider to the foreign aid 
bill. What kind of procedures do mature 
men utilize in the Senate? They could 
not get away with it for one-half a min- 
ute in the House of Representatives. I 
do not believe they could get away with 
it for one-half a minute in any one of the 
legislatures of the 50 States. Yet they 
come in here—and I use the word ad- 
visedly—and have the effrontery to tack 
a proposed measure of such great con- 
stitutional importance to a foreign aid 
bill. Their motivation is clear. I do not 
ordinarily discuss the motivations of my 
colleagues, and I shall not do so now. 
But the inevitable result of what they 
want to do would be to hold a gun at the 
head of the President of the United 
States and say, “you shall not veto what 
you know is unconscionable.” The Sen- 
ate should not let that happen. 

Mr. MORSE. It cannot be justified, 
but Senators had better take a look at 
what they are trying to do. They are 
seeking to put legislative clothing on 
what I consider to be an illegitimate 
child born out of legislative wedlock as 
a result of parenthood of illegitimacy. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, before I 
turn to a matter related to the general 
proposition, I make my last point in 
this speech before I discuss Baker against 
Carr at a later time. 

Iam greatly concerned about what will 
happen in the thinking off the American 
people, if this rider is passed by the 
Congress, with regard to their respect 
for the courts. Let us face the issue. If 
the Congress of the United States is will- 
ing to deliver this slap in the face at 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
what do Senators think popular reac- 
tion to such action will be? It is unfair. 
It is unjustified. It starts raising serious 
questions of doubt as to the good faith 
of the Supreme Court, and as to its 
courageous, serious attempts to carry out 
its constitutional responsibility. 

There is very much of an emotional 
reaction to a decision of the Court; and 
that cannot give birth to sound legisla- 
tion. I fear that this course of action 
would divide us more in this country, 
develop more and more lack of respect 
for our judicial processes, create more 
schisms in our body politic, and be a dis- 
service to the whole juridical system. 

Unless there is high respect for the 
courts, unless a legislature always takes 
the position that when the courts speak, 
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that is the law until the people, by way 
of their checks, by way of their con- 
stitutional amendment process, take ac- 
tion, in my judgment it would weaken 
the citadel of government in this great 
Republic. We have a constitutional sys- 
tem built upon the foundation of the 
establishment of three coordinate and 
coequal branches of government. This 
proposal is an attack on that system. I 
think we would pay dearly, so far as 
public reaction to judicial processes is 
concerned, for those who do not want 
to pay respect to the courts are going to 
build this issue up into a balloon-type 
attack upon government by law. 

Government by law requires obedience 
to court decision until the constitutional 
processes have run their course. Gov- 
ernment by law would never justify an 
expedient course of action on the part 
of the Senate in this case, or on the part 
of the House if it takes the Tuck bill, 
seeking to make itself legislatively su- 
preme in connection with constitutional 
determination. 

That is what is sought to be done. It 
is sought to supplant the Supreme Court 
in regard to the determination of con- 
stitutional rights. In my judgment, 
there is only one way to do that. If the 
people themselves do not like a decision 
of the Supreme Court and feel that a 
decree of the Supreme Court in regard 
to the Constitution should be reversed, 
let them amend the Constitution, for 
there is no denying the fact that ever 
since Marbury against Madison in 1803 
the Supreme Court has had the juris- 
diction and authority to hand down the 
decision in Baker against Carr. When 
Chief Justice Marshall spoke in Marbury 
against Madison, he bespoke decades 
ahead the jurisdiction of the Court in 
Baker against Carr. That decision of 
the Supreme Court remains final, under 
our Constitution, until the people them- 
selves decide that they want to reverse 
it by way of a constitutional amendment. 

In my judgment it is improper, it is 
out of place, and it is a false assumption 
of legislative power on the part of the 
Senate to seek to reverse the Supreme 
Court, short of the people themselves 
acting on a constitutional amendment. 
We reverse the Supreme Court if we set 
aside for 1 hour, for 1 minute, or for 1 
second the application of a Supreme 
Court decision in respect to a decree 
dealing with the constitutional rights of 
the American people. 

As politicians we may not like it, as 
politicians we may not support a con- 
stitutional amendment, but as a politi- 
cian, even though elected to the Senate, 
I charge that it is an abuse of our sena- 
torial prerogatives to seek to substitute 
ourselves for the Justices of the Supreme 
Court and to set aside for any period of 
time a decision of that Court dealing with 
the constitutional rights of the American 
people. 

I shall speak at a later date on my 
interpretation of the legal effects of 
Baker against Carr. However, I wish to 
say a word about foreign aid. Then I 
shall close for the day. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Iyield. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I congratulate the 
Senator from Oregon for his extremely 
able address, The Senator from Ore- 
gon is one of the great constitutional 
lawyers of this body. He knows whereof 
he speaks. I am very much impressed 
by the fact that the views which the 
Senator from Oregon has advanced con- 
cerning the unconstitutional nature of 
the proposed action of the Senate as 
embodied in the Dirksen amendment is 
also increasingly the judgment of the 
most respected newspapers of the coun- 
try. 

I wonder whether the Senator from 
Oregon would permit me to ask that, at 
the conclusion of his address, excerpts 
from recent editorials in the Atlanta 
Journal, the Cleveland Plain Dealer, the 
Providence Journal, and the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. MORSE. I am delighted to have 
the Senator do that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the excerpts from editorials be 
printed in the Recor at the conclusion 
of the Senator’s remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I also ask unanimous 
consent that there may appear in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of the Sena- 
tor’s remarks an article on this subject, 
written by Mr. Anthony Lewis, which 
discusses primarily the constitutional is- 
sue, and which appeared in the New York 
Times, of August 16, 1964. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate very much the kind words of the 
Senator from Illinois. I thank him for 
his leadership in opposition to the Dirk- 
sen amendment. He knows the very high 
regard in which I hold him as a legislator 
and the deep affection I have for him as 
a friend. 

Once again he has been willing to row 
against the current, in seeking to stop 
what I am satisfied would prove to be a 
horrendous legislative mistake on the 
part of the Senate if it should adopt 
the Dirksen amendment. I am delighted 
that he and Senator CLARK, Senator 
PROXMIRE, Senator Hart, and other Sen- 
ators seek to have this question post- 
poned for committee meetings come 
January. 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From the New York Times, Aug. 16, 1964] 
REAPPORTIONMENT 

Senator DIRESEN’s rider to the foreign aid 
bill, delaying reapportionment of State legis- 
latures to allow time for a constitutional 
amendment on the issue, has been criticized 
on three grounds: that reapportionment 
should not be delayed at all, that a rider is 
a bad method to use and that Congress 
should not interfere with Supreme Court 
rulings, Following are comments from the 
Nation: 

The Atlanta Journal: “Senator DirksEen’s 
motives are clear. In his home State, reap- 
8 of both houses of the legisla- 

ture means not only urban control but 
Democratic Party domination. * If such 
an amendment were offered, Congress could 
stipulate that two-thirds of the State legis- 
latures, still under rural domination, pass 
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on what would amount to nothing less than 
a life and death issue for them. There can 
be little doubt as to what such bodies would 
do. There is no concern in the Dirksen pro- 
posal for the one-man, one-vote principle. 
The Senator hopes to serve his own ends and 
those of some fellow politicians, not the peo- 
ple.” 

The Plain Dealer, Cleveland: “Allowing 
State legislatures to mark time from 2 to 4 
years in applying the Court directive may be 
debatable. The point is that congressional 
action on reapportionment, especially im- 
portant in Ohio, should stand on its own. It 
should not be pinned to the coattails of 
foreign aid.“ 

The Providence Journal: “The principal 
objection to the Dirksen proposal is that it 
constitutes legislative infringement on the 
judiciary. * * * Nowhere in the Constitu- 
tion is there any passage that permits Con- 
gress, by simply passing a bill, to postpone 
the application of a decision by the Court, 
as the Dirksen rider would attempt to do. 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Aug. 15, 
1964] 
CONGRESS AND THE COURT 

At the crux of a stormy debate in both 
Houses of Congress over the issue of legisla- 
tive reapportionment is the central question 
of what procedure may be legitimately used 
to nullify the effect of a Supreme Court 
decision, 

Ever since the Supreme Court handed 
down its decision in June declaring it uncon- 
stitutional for either house of a State legis- 
lature to be apportioned on any basis other 
than population, there have been numerous 
proposals in Congress to circumvent or post- 
pone the effect of this decision. 

Nearly all the States are vitally concerned 
by the ruling because most legislatures are 
modeled, to some degree, after the Congress, 
where the House of Representatives is ap- 
portioned by population and the Senate on 
a geographical basis, with each State having 
two Senators regardless of population. This 
is a fundamental part of the American sys- 
tem of checks and balances in government, 
designed to protect majority and minority 
rights. 

It seems to us that the House Rules Com- 
mittee has gone completely overboard with 
its proposal that Congress pass a bill in- 
tended to nullify the Court’s decision on re- 
apportionment. Presumably, any such bill, 
if enacted, would itself be declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court. 

Southerners are pushing this bill because 
they see in it a possible precedent for nulli- 
fying court decisions on civil rights. 

If Congress had the power to overrule the 
Supreme Court on questions of constitu- 
tional interpretation, the Court would be re- 
duced to a meaningless nonentity. Its de- 
cisions would be subject to veto by a major- 
ity of Congress. Thus Congress, rather than 
the Court, would become the final arbiter on 
constitutional questions. 

The proper way to overcome a Supreme 
Court decision on constitutional interpre- 
tation is to amend the Constitution, if this 
be the will of Congress and the required 
number of States. 

It would be wise, in any event for the Fed- 
eral courts to exercise discretion and avoid 
a wholesale upset of State governments by 
setting arbitrary reapportionment deadlines 
that cannot reasonably be met. In many in- 
stances, however, it is the legislatures them- 
selves that are to blame for the reappor- 
tionment mess because they have failed to 
comply with the requirements of thelr own 
State constitutions stipulating periodic reap- 
portionment. 

The separation of powers between Congress 
and the Supreme Court, each a separate 
branch of the Federal Government, is clearly 
defined in the U.S. Constitution. Congress, 
alone, cannot change this. 
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EXHIBIT 2 
[From the New York Times, Aug. 16, 1964] 


Decision To REAPPORTION THE STATE LEGIS- 
LATURES STIRS OPPOSITION 
(By Anthony Lewis) 

Conflict between the Supreme Court and 
the political branches of government is 
hardly a novelty in American history. It goes 
all the way back to the time of John Mar- 
shall, who wrote one of his brethren on the 
bench a gloomy letter predicting a successful 
effort by Congress to “prostrate the judi- 
ciary.” 

Relations between Congress and the Court 
have moved in great cycles. A strong Court, 
determined to put its imprint on society, 
has inevitably aroused resentment among 
legislators. Sometimes when under attack, 
the justices have moderated their course 
until a new turn in the cycle. 

The great recent example is the crisis of 
the 1930’s, when a strong-willed majority on 
the Supreme Court tried to stand against 
the New Deal. The result was public loss 
of confidence in the Court, then a direct 
attack from President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
in his plan to pack the bench with new 
Justices. The Roosevelt plan failed, but the 
Court majority did shift, abandoning the 
effort to put constitutional limits on social 
and economic legislation. The Supreme 
Court faded from the headlines. 

Then, slowly, new issues arose in the fer- 
ment of constitutional litigation. The Court 
became more and more deeply involved in 
the protection of human liberty and equality. 
New animosities were aroused, and the Court 
was again in controversy. 


RISE IN HOSTILITY 


At the American Bar Association meeting 
here last week, a man who has been a close 
Washington observer of the Supreme Court 
for more than 20 years remarked soberly 
that he had never sensed so much hostility 
in Congress toward the nine men in their 
marble palace across the lawn. The angry 
feelings erupted during the week in the form 
of urgent legislative moves to upset or limit 
the historic decision of the Court last June, 
that the districts in both houses of State 
legislatures must be substantially equal in 
population. 

There is no secret about why the Supreme 
Court is in controversy today: its decision 
in a number of areas have disturbed power- 
ful forces in the community. The results 
reached by the Court in these areas have 
outraged not only Members of Congress but 
also significant sections of the public. 

The decisions requiring equality of all 
races before the law are the most obvious 
example. Others are cases broadening the 
freedom of books and movies from censor- 
ship, enlarging procedural protections for 
criminal suspects and prohibiting required 
school prayers. All have aroused broadside 
attacks. The Justices have been called soft 
on criminals or obscenity or atheism. And 
underneath these exaggerated words there is 
real feeling on the part of some citizens, 

The curious thing about the current furor 
over the legislative apportionment decision 
is that that case cannot really be shown to 
have aroused large-scale opposition among 
the public. The idea that all citizens should 
be represented equally in the legislatures, 
regardless of where they live, has hardly 
shocked the man in the street. 


REVOLT OF POLITICIANS 


This would seem to be strictly a politi- 
cians’ rebellion. It is easy to understand 
why the politicians are upset. Their own 
seats may be in jeopardy, and beyond that, 
the stake in the reapportionment field is 
nothing less than basic political power. 
That is what explains the week’s explosive 
events in Congress, not any abstract philo- 
sophical proposition. 
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“If we do nothing, this is the end of an 
era in America.” Those were the strong 
words used by an ordinarily mild-mannered 
man, Representative WILIA M. McCuL- 
LocH, Republican, of Ohio. 

The era of which he spoke was the era of 
rural dominance in the Nation’s legislatures. 
For decades, a vote has been worth much 
more in country areas than in cities. There 
has been similar rural bias in districts for 
the National House of Representatives, dealt 
with in another Supreme Court decision 
last term. While not directly involved in 
the current maneuvers, this decision was 
doubtless in the minds last week of some 
Representatives who fear it may cost them 
their seats. 

H. L. Mencken said in the 1920’s that rural 
overweighting in legislatures was too absurd 
to last, but he has not been proved right 
yet. A major reason is that the bias, once 
built in, is almost impossible to remove by 
political means because the politicians will 
not vote themselves out of office. 

There are various ways that apportion- 
ments have achieved their rural character. 
Some go far back into history, as with Con- 
necticut’s town-based house. Many States 
started with districts of equal population 
in both houses, then shrewd politicians saw 
the population trend and froze their con- 
trol by apportioning on nonpopulation fac- 
tors. Or often the rural bias came from sim- 
ple failure to redistrict. In Tennessee, the 
unequal districts which first brought the 
Supreme Court into the problem in 1962, 
the State constitution calls for population 
equality but there had been no reapportion- 
ment since 1901. 


RECENT CONCESSION 


The Supreme Court’s critics now talk a 
good deal about the desirability of having 
one house based on population, the other 
on different factors. But that is a latter- 
day concession under pressure from the 
Court. Until the justices stepped in, the 
controlling rural forces most often declined 
to consider strict population representation 
in either House. 

In New York, for example, the complex 
apportionment formula introduces nonpopu- 
lation elements into the makeup of both 
houses. Some 35 percent of the State’s pop- 
ulation can thus elect a majority in the 
assembly now, 42 percent in the Senate. 

Mr. McCuttocsw was certainly correct in 
saying that an era would come to an end if 
the Supreme Court’s decision is enforced. 
The idea that one part of the State can be 
given more representation in proportion to 
population than another would simply be 
eliminated. That would mean sweeping 
changes affecting a majority of the States. 

New York’s present districts, for example, 
are probably a little better than the national 
average in terms of numerical equality. In 
Connecticut, by comparison, a mere 12 per- 
cent of the people can elect a majority in 
the lower house and 32 in the upper. The 
percentages are 47 and 19 in New Jersey, 45 
and 11 in California. 

The political effects of change toward equal 
districts would primarily be to increase the 
power of the suburbs, for the old city cores 
are declining along with the country in their 
share of population. Since the suburbs are 
traditionally Republican, it may seem puz- 
zling that Republicans are playing so large a 
part in the drive to undo the Supreme Court 
decision. When the case came down last 
June, Representative WILLIAM E. MILLER— 
then the party’s chairman, now the Vice 
Presidential candidate—hailed it as good for 
the Republicans. 

SUBTLE DIFFERENCE 

The explanation seems to be that this is 
a more subtle issue than party. Even if as 
many Republicans were elected in an Ohio 
Legislature districted by population, they 
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would be a different breed of Republicans. 
They would be the new, smooth politicians 
of the suburbs instead of the solid country 

familiar to Mr. McCuLLocH, and they 
would vote differently. 

Something similar would be true in the 
South, which is experiencing full scale the 
rise of the middle class suburbs. But in 
the South a shift to population equality 
would more clearly help one party—the Re- 
publicans—who are reaping in those southern 
suburban votes. The Republican State 
chairman in Virginia was one of the politi- 
cians who opposed some of the congressional 
moves last week. 

Congress has before it now several pro- 
posals aimed at the districting decision. 
Some follow the straightforward route of a 
constitutional amendment. Similar amend- 
ments sponsored by Mr. McCutiocnH and 
Senate Minority Leader Everett McKINLEY 
DIRKSEN, of Illinois, would have the general 
effect of permitting one house of the State 
legislatures to refiect factors other than pop- 
ulation if the people of that State approved 
the apportionment in a referendum. 

Senator Dixsen offered last week a legisla- 
tive measure that he said was designed to 
allow time for consideration of the constitu- 
tional amendment. As originally drafted, it 
rather bluntly directed the courts to suspend 
proceedings in all districting cases for from 
2 to 4 years. But a compromise was then 
worked out with Justice Department lawyers 
and offered as a rider to the foreign aid bill. 


CURB ON COURTS 


The compromise would leave the courts 
free to declare existing districts unconstitu- 
tional. But action would then be stayed for 
a year or two, as the Justice Department read 
the language, to let a legislature try to re- 
apportion itself. If it did not act, the Dirk- 
sen rider would affirm the power of the courts 
to do the job. 

A third and more drastic route is followed 
in a bill proposed by Representative WiL- 
LIAM M. Tuck, Democrat, of Virginia. This 
bill was sent to the floor by the House Rules 
Committee last Thursday in a sudden and 
dramatic move. 

The Tuck bill states that the jurisdiction 
of all Federal courts to hear districting cases 
is entirely revoked. If valid, then, the effect 
of the bill would be to leave intact the con- 
stitutional standard of equality just declared 
by the Supreme Court, but to prevent anyone 
from enforcing it in Federal lawsuits. The 
State courts would still be free to hear dis- 
tricting cases, and so the result could be 50 
different interpretations of the Constitution 
on this subject. 

Whether Congress has the constitutional 
power to limit the functions of the courts in 
these ways by simple statutes is a question 
debated by scholars. Congress has done so 
only once before, in 1868, when it cut off the 
Supreme Court’s jurisdiction to hear habeas 
corpus appeals because it believed the Court 
was about to declare Reconstruction laws 
unconstitutional in a habeas corpus case 
known as ex parte McCardle. The Court up- 
held Congress action then. 

The Tuck measure follows the McCardle 
approach. disagree sharply on 
whether it would hold up now. 

For one thing the McCardle decision has 
been much criticized as inconsistent with 
the independence of the judicial process. 
For another, some argue that the McCardle 
statute, a removal of Supreme Court juris- 
diction in a general class of cases, habeas 
corpus appeals, was less a violation of the 
separation of powers than would be a bar 
to judicial enforcement of one particular 
constitutional right. 


A PRECEDENT 


Foreclosing enforcement of the right to 
equal representation would be a precedent 
for picking out any other constitutional 
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right that Congress did not like at the mo- 
ment and excluding it from the courts. 

On the other side, scholars point out that 
article III of the Constitution gives Congress 
specific powers to regulate the appellate juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court and to fix the 
jurisdiction of all lower Federal tribunals, 
As to the latter, indeed, it is up to Congress 
which, if any, to establish. 

The Dirksen rider as redrafted rests on 
a different constitutional basis—the section 
of the 14th amendment saying that Congress 
may enforce the amendment by legislation. 
The theory is that since the Court has now 
construed the amendment to require equity 
in districts, Congress may exercise its pow- 
er to lay down a rule of decision requiring 
a reasonable delay for legislatures to act. 
The argument on the other side is that the 
measure violates the separation of powers. 


POWER AND WISDOM 


Some suggested that the Justice Depart- 
ment really considered the Dirksen rider un- 
constitutional but went along on the theory 
it would fall in a court test. That is not 
correct. High officials of the Department, at 
least, believe that the rider is a valid in- 
vocation of Congress powers under the 14th 
amendment. 

The wisdom of the Dirksen proposal is an- 
other matter, and there the Justice Depart- 
ment certainly does not agree with the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. The administration sup- 
ports the Supreme Court's apportionment de- 
cision and would prefer to have no legislative 
interference with it. The compromise was 
made with Senator Dmxszx for one blunt 
reason: Officials were afraid that they would 
get something worse if they did not take 
this. The subsequent progress of the Tuck 
bill suggested that they were right. 

Should the Dirksen rider become law in 
some form, the next question would be 
whether a constitutional amendment would 
be adopted during the period delay. That 
might well depend on whether President 
Johnson is reelected this fall and, if so, 
whether he took a strong position against 
any constitutional change. Thus far in the 
current battle he has not spoken out. 

The question posed by the present conflict 
between Congress and Court is in any event 
larger than the apportionment problem. 
What is now at issue is the status of the 
Supreme Court and the continuance un- 
impaired of its historic power to enforce 
the citizen's constitutional rights. 


MEASURE SCORED 


That the issue is the Court as an institu- 
tion explains the willingness of 15 prominent 
law deans and professors last week to at- 
tack such proposed curbs on the apportion- 
ment decision as the Tuck bill. A telegram 
from them called the proposals drastic ones 
that would dangerously threaten the in- 
tegrity of our judicial process. 

Some of the signers of that telegram had 
themselves opposed the apportionment de- 
cision. Some have sharply criticized the 
present Court as too hasty, too confident of 
its own wisdom, too ready to use bootstrap 
history in its opinions. The professors can 
be just as sharp as politicians in their crit- 
icism. The difference is that they do not lose 
their reverence for the institution of the 
Court. 

It is easy for sophisticated analysts to 
the law to condemn sweeping, ill-considered 
personal attacks on the Justices who so evi- 
dently are trying honestly to tackle the 
intolerably difficult problems put to them. 

But, as Prof. Louis Jaffe of the Harvard 
Law School has said, the Supreme Court 
cannot expect only careful appraisals. It 
must justify itself in the crude marketplace 
of public opinion precisely because it deals 
not only with esoteric lawyers’ questions but 
with great social issues. 
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What is about to be tested is whether the 
recent line of Supreme Court decisions pro- 
tecing individual liberty has offended public 
opinion so much that the political forces 
arrayed against the apportionment decision 
will be able to limit or overcome it. On the 
answer depends not only a good measure 
of the States’ future political makeup but 
the great role of the Supreme Court in the 
American system of government. It is hard 
to imagine a more fascinating or more vital 
struggle. 


US. INVOLVEMENT IN VIETNAM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be pub- 
lished in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
letter to the editor which appeared in the 
Washington Post of recent date. Let the 
Recorp show that the writer of the let- 
ter to the editor of the Washington Eve- 
ning Star is Mark W. Cornelis. It deals 
with the Vietnam situation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RESPONSE ON VIETNAM 

To those who have taken the time and 
effort to inform themselves on the back- 
ground of U.S. involvement in Vietnam and 
the alternatives which were open to us to 
resolve the situation, the military escalation 
directed by President Johnson comes as an 
appalling shock. 

With only Senators Morse and GRUENING 
voicing opposition to our policy, at this 
writing, it occurred to me to inquire at their 
respective offices as to the response being 
registered by their constituents, via letter 
and telegram, to their dissenting position. I 
was informed that Senator Morse had re- 
ceived 200 telegrams by 11 a.m. on the morn- 
ing of August 6, and that all but one or two 
congratulated him on his stand, taken the 
previous afternoon, condemning the actions 
in Vietnam. Senator GruENING’s office re- 
ported on the same morning that of several 
thousand letters received during the past 
few weeks on Vietnam the percentage was 
between 400 and 500 to 1 in support of the 
Senator. 

It may be that the constituents of Senators 
GRUENING and Morse are better informed 
than most of the American public, but a poll 
of the general electorate in this country 
might well reveal, on the basis of the above 
statistics, that our war in Vietnam is not 
only stupid and unjust, but lacks the sup- 
port of the average American citizen. 

Marx W. CORNELIS. 

WASHINGTON. 


Mr. MORSE. In yesterday’s Washing- 
ton Post Mr. Jack Anderson wrote an 
article on the Tonkin Gulf snafu dealing 
with the fact that the captain of the 
Maddor did not know that the South 
Vietnamese were raiding the coast of 
North Vietnam. 

I shall ask later to have the entire 
article published in the Recorp, but first 
I should like to make a few comments 
on it. 

The research of Mr. Jack Anderson, 
whether he fully realizes it or not, has 
borne out completely the position which 
the senior Senator from Oregon took at 
the time of the speech in opposition to 
the South Vietnam resolution and at the 
time of his protesting the provocative ac- 
tivity of the United States in not only 
Tonkin Bay but in southeast Asia at the 
time of the attacks upon the Maddox 
in Tonkin Bay. 
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The Recorp will show that I said at 
the time that the briefings indicated that 
the captain of the Maddox was not aware 
of the bombing of the two small North 
Vietnam islands by South Vietnam naval 
ships. The Recorp will show that I 
pointed out that these naval ships were 
supplied by the United States as a part 
of the American military aid, in com- 
plete violation of the Geneva accords. 

Many proponents and apologists of 
the administration’s action in South 
Vietnam did not like to face the ugly 
fact that we have violated the Geneva 
accords for almost 10 years. The state- 
ment of that fact has always met with 
hush-hush, and has always met with a 
coverup. We do not help the cause of 
peace by trying to cover up our wrong- 
doing. Of course, Red China and North 
Vietnam and the Pathet Lao in Laos 
have been violating the Geneva accords. 
But I never thought I would live so long 
as to hear the apologists for this admin- 
istration seek to justify outlawry on the 
part of the United States because Red 
China, North Vietnam, and the Pathet 
Lao in Laos are also outlaws. 

The supplying of such arms and naval 
ships to the South Vietnamese was it- 
self a violation of the Geneva accords. 

It is an old story that two wrongs can 
never make a right. What I pointed out 
at the time of that debate, I reassert 
now. It is verified again, by the An- 
derson article. Before I am through, it 
will be verified by an article in the Man- 
chester Guardian, as it has been veri- 
fied by writer after writer since the 
bombing of the coast of North Vietnam. 

It is true that the captain of the Mad- 
doz did not know of the bombing of the 
two South Vietnam islands. But of 
course he was operating under con- 
stant, complete, 24-hour-per-day radio 
communication and electronic communi- 
cation with the American officials in Sai- 
gon and in Washington. They knew 
about it. Let us get this fact before the 
American people once again. Their 
American officials, who have been aiding 
and abetting our dictator puppet in 
South Vietnam, knew in advance of the 
escalating of the war into North Vietnam 
by the bombing by South Vietnamese 
naval ships of the two North Vietnam 
islands. We aided and abetted; we are 
implicated, and we have helped to pro- 
voke an act of outlawry against those two 
Vietnamese islands. I said so at the 
time, and every verification since bears 
out the soundness and accuracy of the 
report of the Senator from Oregon. 

McNamara finally had his way. This 
has been McNamara’s war from the be- 
ginning, and still is. He is still calling 
the tune and the shots, 

As I said the other day, as we now 
remember to the discredit of the United 
States, the slogan “Remember the 
Maine,” grew out of an unfortunate inci- 
dent that threw the United States into 
a war with Spain, when the United States 
had little cause to go to war with Spain, 
so I am satisfied that historians of the 
future in regard to this dark page in 
American history will record the slogan, 
“Remember McNamara.” In history, 
McNamara will have to assume the chief 
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blame for the unconscionable and inex- 
cusable action of the United States in 
joining with the South Vietnamese in 
escalating the war into North Vietnam. 

American officials knew where the 
Maddox was. There had been a bombing 
of the North Vietnamese islands, carried 
out by that shameful military dictator 
puppet in South Vietnam—General 
Khanh. American officials knew where 
the Maddox was. She was entirely too 
close to those islands not to have pro- 
duced the result that her presence as a 
provocateur produced. 

I said days ago that the United States 
was a provocateur in connection with 
the bombing of the North Vietnamese 
islands. I repeat that statement today. 
The hands of the United States are 
bloody because of our provoking action 
by escalating the war in North Vietnam. 
American leaders have protested that 
they have been against escalating that 
war; but what their lips have said is 
quite different from what their hands 
have done. The United States has par- 
ticipated in the handiwork of escalating 
that war into North Vietnam. 

The presence of the Maddoz in Tonkin 
Gulf waters, even though they were in- 
ternational waters, was perfectly proper. 
National waters extend only 3 miles. 
Nevertheless, the fact is that the Maddox 
was allowed by American military and 
diplomatic leaders in Saigon to be in 
Tonkin Gulf so close to the mainland of 
North Vietnam that no one should have 
been surprised that the North Vietna- 
mese looked upon the action as provo- 
cation—and they obviously did. 

The evidence is also clear that when 
the PT boats of North Vietnam started 
out to the vicinity and location of the 
Maddox, the Maddox took to sea and 
was not overtaken by the PT boats until 
she was some 30 miles out. There is 
a dispute as to how far out she was, but 
I say that 75 miles would have been too 
close. The Maddox was satisfied from 
intelligence reports that had been ob- 
tained that the PT boats with their tor- 
pedos were after her. She had a per- 
fect right to fire when attacked. I 
have always said that. Also, at the time 
of the second attack, she had the right 
to sink the boats. But the United States 
had no right under international law to 
commit war against the mainland of 
North Vietnam, for that was an act of 
aggression. That act was not necessary 
to protect the Maddox or any other 
American ship on the high seas. We 
had North Vietnam dead to rights. 

North Vietnam was in clear violation 
of international law. But if we wanted 
to commit an act of war, we had the duty 
to declare war. That the President of 
the United States has not proposed to 
do, and obviously does not intend to do. 
Instead, we as a Congress have given 
him the right to make war without de- 
claring war. History will not record 
that act to our credit either. We now 
begin to see that in the course of time 
this illegal act on the part of the United 
States will come home to roost. 

In the course of his article, Mr. An- 
derson says: 

8. The Maddox intercepted Communist 
messages, and therefore had a 2-hour warn- 
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ing that the three North Vietnamese PT 
boats attacked. 

Pieced together from naval intelligence re- 
ports, here is the inside story of what hap- 
pened: 

On August 1, the South Vietnamese Navy 
landed a raiding party on the Island Hon Me 
about 10 miles off the coast of North Viet- 
nam. American advisers in Saigon were 
given advance notice of the attack but neg- 
lected to inform the U.S. 7th Fleet, which 
polices these waters. 


Mr. President, that was where we 
should have stopped Khanh. That was 
where we should have served notice that 
any escalating of that war into North 
Vietnam would mean the end of Amer- 
ican support. That was where McNa- 
mara pulled his “sleeper” on the 
American people. That was where the 
Secretary of Defense failed the American 
people and, in my judgment, failed the 
American President. In my judgment, 
it was at that point that McNamara owed 
it to the world to do what he could to 
stop escalating the war into North Viet- 
nam, for this was a clear, formal attack 
on the part of South Vietnam upon 
North Vietnam, obviously with the bless- 
ing of the American command in Saigon. 

I continue to read from Mr. Ander- 
son’s article: 

The destroyer Maddoz, meanwhile, had en- 
tered Tonkin Gulf on a routine elint 
mission, This is the abbreviation for “elec- 
tronic intelligence” and means that the 
Maddoz carried supersensitive electronic 
gear which could scout the North Vietnamese 
coast from outside the international 
boundary. 

The Maddor was steaming 13 miles off the 
North Vietnamese shore, which is 1 mile 
beyond the 12-mile limit which Herbert 
Hoover established as the American off-shore 
limit during rum-running prohibition days. 

Actually, we have considered 3 miles the 
international boundary, but the Maddo was 
playing it safe. She was 13 miles out while 
3 Communist radar stations along the 
coast. 

Very casually, the Maddoz sailed past Hon 
Me Island, unaware that it had been 
hit by dynamite-carrying South Vietnamese 
commandos, 

The destroyer was about 10 miles away 
from the island. But its electronic equip- 
ment easily spotted a concentration of North 
Vietnamese junks and PT boats scurrying 
around Hon Me like ants whose anthill has 
just been stepped on. The Maddor crew 
ignored the flurry until the radio room in- 
tercepted an order from the Communist 
Navy for three torpedo boats to attack. 

The Maddoz skipper, Comdr. Herbert Ogier, 
sounded general quarters. For 2 hours, the 
crew waited at their battle stations while 
they tracked the approaching Soviet-made 
PT boats on the destroyer’s radar screen. 

Commander Ogier kept the destroyer’s 
stern turned toward the approaching boats 
in order to present as slim a target as pos- 
sible for the deadly torpedos. When the 
boats came within range, the Maddoz fired 
three warning shots, then banged away at 
the speedy little hornets as they continued 
to bore in. 


The Maddoz had a clear right and 
duty to do that. This was an exercise of 
American rights in self-defense, when 
the American flag was being attacked on 
the high seas. 

Ogier easily maneuvered out of the path 
of the launched torpedos, sank one boat 
with a direct hit. 
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A careful reading of the intelligence re- 
ports convinces diplomats and naval au- 
thorities that the North Vietnamese asso- 
ciated the destroyer Maddo with the earlier 
commando attack on Hon Me. 

They believe the PT boats were sent to sink 
the destroyer in retaliation. 


Does anyone really believe that if the 
tables had been reversed and Castro had 
attacked Key West, with Russian sub- 
marines 60 miles off the coast of Key 
West, we would not have attacked them 
as provocateurs? Of course, we would 
have. We would have chosen to do it 
that way, to get them out of our parts. 
It is interesting how the flagwavers in 
this country will wave the flag into 
tatters when the tables are turned. We 
never should have had the Maddox where 
she was when this act of war and aggres- 
sion was committed by the South Vietna- 
mese with boats we had supplied them 
on the islands belonging to the North 
Vietnamese. 

Mr. Anderson points out further: 

President Johnson ordered no retaliation 
for the first attack on the Maddoz. It was 
not until the next day, when both the Mad- 
doz and the U.S.S. C. Turner Joy were fired 
upon, that the President ordered the retalia- 
tory bombing of PT boat concentrations in 
North Vietnam. 


And when he did, he made a horren- 
dous and historical mistake. 

I do not intend to defend the President 
committing an act of aggression upon the 
North Vietnamese mainland because 
there had been an attack on American 
destroyers. To the contrary, the Presi- 
dent of the United States should have 
taken our case immediately, under our 
rights under international law, to the 
United Nations and put these Commu- 
nists where they belong; namely, on the 
spot for violating international law. Of 
course, we should have had to answer for 
our provocateur conduct in Tonkin Bay, 
and I wonder whether that is not one of 
the reasons why we are not so enthusi- 
astic about having the rules of law and 
reason applied to our shocking warmak- 
ing policies in southeast Asia. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that three interesting articles pub- 
lished in the Manchester Guardian of 
August 13, 1964, one entitled “What Hap- 
pened in the Gulf of Tonkin?” another 
written by Wayland Young, and entitled 
“Debt of Blood”; and another article en- 
titled “A Briefing on Vietnam,” be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT HAPPENED IN THE GULF OF TONKIN? 

A new account of last week’s events in the 
Gulf of Tonkin is now emerging in Wash- 
ington, and it makes a good deal more sense 
than the original version. According to 
that, as it was put in statements by Presi- 
dent Johnson, Mr. McNamara, and others, 
the North Vietnamese Government delib- 
erately challenged the 7th Fleet on two occa- 
sions by attacking its ships with torpedoes. 
No one could explain what death wish 
prompted it to so suicidal a couple of ges- 
tures. Its interests, after all, were being 
served very nicely by the continuous Viet- 
cong successes in South Vietnam, and the 
Saigon government's increasing weakness; 
why should its ends be forwarded by an ex- 
tension of the war—into territory in which 
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it was most vulnerable? General Khanh 
might want that (indeed he says so, fre- 
quently); some U.S. advisers are believed to 
want it, although not, one has assumed, 
those controlling policy; but surely not 
President Ho Chi Minh? 

Western commentators made many in- 
genious attempts to solve this enigma, but 
the very tortuousness of their answers sug- 
gested that something was wrong with the 
question. To explain the incredible, they 
sometimes had recourse to the still more in- 
credible, and so we were told, for instance, 
that the North Vietnamese, like General 
Khanh in reverse, might be preparing to pour 
south across the 17th parallel, or that the 
Chinese for some inscrutable reason, might 
have in mind a world crisis on Korean lines. 

Now, however, we are told (still unoffi- 
cially) that it was all a series of mistakes by 
North Vietnamese naval officers. The North 
Vietnamese islands of Hon Me and Hon Ngu 
had indeed been attacked from the sea, as 
Hanoi had alleged, before the crisis blew up; 
this is now admitted in Washington. The 
attackers were South Vietnamese ships, not 
the 7th Fleet, but that distinction may not 
seem so significant in Hanoi as in Saigon, 
and when at that point the U.S. destroyer 
Maddoz sailed into the Gulf of Tonkin (ap- 
parently after an absence), the torpedo boat 
commander jumped to the wrong conclu- 
sions. The rest of the story, it is now sug- 
gested, was a mixture of misapprehensions 
on both sides, of muddles, and of decisions 
taken on the spur of the moment. This new 
account does not explain everything, but as 
a working hypothesis it is a great improve- 
ment on the old one. 

Then what has become of the message 
that the U.S. airstrike was intended to 
convey? Well, the North Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment has been taught what it can be 
presumed to have known already: that if 
you take on the 7th Fleet you are likely 
to get hurt. But the 25 torpedo boats put 
out of action were not the main source of 
American anxieties in Vietnam, and the real 
test of the theory behind the airstrike will 
be its effect on the guerrilla campaign in the 
south. If that now ceases, then those Amer- 
icans who advocate a strike north will have 
gone far toward proving their point; if it 
carries on entirely undisturbed by the loss of 
northern torpedo boats, then other people’s 
analysis of the war (President de Gaulle’s, 
for instance) will look the more convincing. 
That need not mean, however, that the 
U.S. airstrike was a wholly wasted effort. 
If it makes negotiations easier for the US. 
administration to embark on, then it will 
indeed have furthered American national 
interests. 


DEBT OF BLOOD 


(By Wayland Young) 

If the American bombing of the North Vi- 
etnamese bases was what it has been pro- 
claimed to be, simply condign retaliation for 
an apparently pointless attack, then there is 
little cause to rejoice or even approve. Only 
the Soviet Union stands to gain from worsen- 
ing of relations between China and the 
United States, or from an escalation in the 
sea war. If, on the other hand, it was part 
of a careful plan to bring on a negotiated 
settlement, then, though it is obviously ex- 
tremely risky, it may have good results in the 
end. 

First let us look at the PR picture put out 
by the U.S. administration for friends at 
home and abroad. The North Vietnamese are 
bad, because they are Communists, the South 
Vietmamese are good because they are anti- 
Communists and are, therefore, America’s 
friends and allies. But they are weak. So 
America, which is strong, must help them 
fight the guerrillas who are operating on 
their otherwise peaceful territory with North 
Vietnamese. help. 
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One night out of the blue, North Viet- 
namese PT boats attack an American de- 
stroyer in the Gulf of Tonkin, This 

on on the high seas against the 
United States of America,” in President John- 
son's words, is a warlike act, although a small 
one, and America must, therefore, destroy 
the North Vietnamese PT boats in their har- 
bors to stop it happening again. This will 
show the “baddies” that it is no good taking 
on “goodies” when they are stronger than 
you are. 

The real situation is more complicated. 
America is slightly on the wrong foot even 
juridically, because neither she nor South 
Vietnam signed the Geneva agreement of 
1954 which created North and South Vietnam 
at all, though all the other powers concerned 
did. The North Vietnamese are rather more 
on the wrong foot, since they are b 
the agreement they did sign by helping the 
South Vietnamese guerrillas. 

Beyond the juridical fact lie the human 
ones. The Vietnamese are a Mahayana Bud- 
dhist people, like other east Asians closely 
linked to China by history. The Chinese ap- 
pear to be minding their own business at not 
interfering in North Vietnam. The Ameri- 
cans are a white Christian people from the 
other side of the earth who thus appear to 
be behaving in a colonialist manner. The 
American presence is incorporated in an army 
which is being built up from 16,000, under 
Gen. Maxwell Taylor, who used to be Chief of 
Staff. The situation is distorted and lan- 
guage debased by calling these troops ad- 
visers and their commander-in-chief Ambas- 
sador, On the other hand, he has neither 
the power nor the local responsibility of a 
true colonial governor. The American situa- 
tion is thankless, endless, and tragically ab- 
surd. 

There was surely more than met the eye 
in last week’s naval engagements., What were 
the Maddoz and the Turner Joy doing there 
in the Gulf of Tonkin at all? It is entirely 
surrounded by the shores of China and North 
Vietnam. The Times said they were show- 
ing the flag, not trailing their coats. In 
order to judge, one would have to know how 
long it was since they last went up there. 
Perhaps they were trailing the flag, or show- 
ing their coats. Perhaps they were on a sig- 
nals intelligence mission or watching Ho Chi 
Minh's shipping lanes. 

In a press conference, Mr. McNamara said 
that on the Sunday morning the Maddoz 
picked up a fleet of junks on the radar and 
altered course to avoid them, Five hours 
later the first engagement with the PT boats 
took place. The North Vietnamese claim it 
happened in territorial waters. As to who 
fired first, here are Mr. McNamara’s words: 
“At 2:40 p.m. August 2 Maddox reported 
she was being approached by the high speed 
(estimated 45 to 50 knots) craft whose ap- 
parent intention was to conduct a torpedo 
attack and that she intended to open fire 
in self-defense, if necessary. 

“At 3:08 p.m. Maddoz reported she was be- 
ing attacked by the three PT craft. She 
opened fire with her 5-inch battery after 
three warning shots failed to slow down the 
attackers. 

“At 3:08 p.m. the PT’s continued their clos- 
ing maneuvers and two of the PT’s closed to 
5,000 yards, each firing one torpedo.” 

It is not clear who began it. 

What. had the junks been? North Viet- 
namese, taking supplies south? Or some of 
the 555 South Vietnamese junks built and 
armed partly with American funds? The 
North Vietnamese say that on the previous 
Thursday someone had been bombarding 
their islands of Hon Me and Hon Ngu. The 
Chinese say it was American ships, but the 
North Vietnamese say it was South Vietna- 
mese ships. Was it some of the 555? If so, 
did the North Vietnamese, as it has been 
suggested in Washington, think the Ameri- 
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can destroyer was covering that action? And 
if so, were they right or were they wrong? 

Some North Vietnamese PT boats were 
sunk and damaged; according to some ac- 
counts the American ship suffered no dam- 
age, according to others one searchlight was 
put out. There is no doubt who won the 
battle. 

The second engagement was, according to 
American accounts, another victory for them; 

to Chinese and North Vietnamese 
it never happened at all. Again, Mr. McNa- 
mara's statement is obscure about who actu- 
ally fired what first. But with lightning 
speed and precision, even before the prior 
warning and ultimatum could have been 
properly received, American carrier-borne air- 
craft bombed four PT bases and an oil depot, 
destroying half the North Vietnamese PT 
force. 

It was of course escalation and carried the 
risks of that. An American bomber crashed 
10 miles from Saigon during the recent build- 
up of forces and they could not even get to 
it because the Vietcong were in the way. 
One natural response to the bombing of the 
PT bases would be for the Vietcong to shell 
Saigon. Or of course the Chinese might 
walk in as they did in Korea, though this 
looks less likely. The Soviet Union are busy 
washing their hands of southeast Asia, but 
presumably might come back at the price of 
Chinese or North Vietnamese submission in 
the great split. 

Still the risk may have been worth taking 
if it was part of a careful plan, and there are 
indications that it may be. James Reston 
and Hanson Baldwin in the New York Times 
harp on the suggestion that the North Viet- 
namese are now supposed to negotiate an 
honorable settlement. 

Tf this is the idea it is good. The Americans 
cannot beat the Vietcong on land; a fact it 
may have taken the presence of as canny a 
soldier as Maxwell Taylor to discover. The 
North Vietnamese even with Chinese help 
cannot beat America on the sea or in the 
air. A settlement, as President de Gaulle has 
been pointing out for some years, can only 
come by negotiation. The American bomb- 
ing may have been to give themselves face 
to lose. The only trouble is that it may de- 
prive the Communists of so much face that 
they will not negotiate until some further 
stupid “debt of blood”—it is the Chinese 
phrase—has been exacted. The European can 
only hope the Communists realize that face 
is as important to America as it is to them, 
and that this year President Johnson's face 
is supremely important to all of us. 

Meanwhile, West European governments 
should, as the French and German have and 
the British have not, remained rather cool 
toward the bombing as such, and to any re- 
newed request for help from Cabot Lodge. 
This war is not like Korea; that was a United 
Nations action even if by Russian default. 
South Vietnam is not even a member of 
SEATO. This war is a mistake, a freewheeling 
legacy of former mistakes on all sides. There 
are adults in Vietnam now whose villages 
have been shot up by foreign planes all their 
lives, first Japanese, then French, then Ameri- 
can. 

If the Americans are really ready to nego- 
tiate, perhaps the French can get the mes- 
sage through. They still have links in Hanoi. 


A BRIEFING ON VIETNAM 
1. ORIGINS 

Vietnam was grouped with Laos and Cam- 
bodia in French Indochina, but in culture 
and history it is quite different. They re- 
ceived their civilization from India; Vietnam 
from China. They follow the Theravada 
Buddhism of south Asia; Vietnam the 
Mahayana school, as in China, Korea, and 
Japan. Its political and social traditions are 
Confucianist, its language is related to Chi- 
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nese, and China ruled the country for about 
1,000 years until it successfully revolted in 
A.D. 939. Since then its preoccupation has 
been to remain factually independent of 
China, even though it paid tribute to the 
emperors. It has, in fact, always reacted 
strongly to foreign overlordship, as the 
French were later to discover. There are also 
minority peoples (mostly in the mountains) 
who from time to time have reacted against 
Vietnamese overlordship. 


2, FRENCH RULE 


The French conquered the country in ac- 
tions during the sixties and seventies of the 
last century; they ruled the south (Cochin- 
China) as a colony and the center (Annam) 
and north (Tongking) as protectorates. For 
the rest of the century the country was 
often in revolt, and the colonial power's 
effort to spread its language and culture, 
spread also the European revolutionary tradi- 
tions which France has notably embodied. 
Ho Chi Minh became a Communist in France. 

During the war of 1939-45 the Japanese 
used the territory, but recognized Vichy 
France’s sovereignty until March 1945. With 
the support of the Nationalist Chinese Goy- 
ernment of Chiang Kai-shek various na- 
tionalist groups (with the Communist com- 
ponent as the most vigorous) combined to 
form the League for the Independence of 
Vietnam known as the Vietminh. Ho Chi 
Minh was secretary. In revolt against the 
Japanese and French, it received U.S. sup- 
plies from the air.. After the Japanese sur- 
rendered it proclaimed independence as the 
“Democratic Republic of Vietnam,” with Ho 
as President. 

Negotiations between the republic and 
the French Government broke down in 1946 
and by 1949 the Vietminh was conducting 
widespread and successful guerrilla warfare 
against the French Army. In that year the 
French recognized the independence of Viet- 
nam within the French Union, with the for- 
mer Emperor Bao Dai as head of state. Bao 
Dai’s government, regarded as a puppet of 
the French, never acquired popular support; 
the Vietminh controlled more and more of 
the countryside, and in 1954 they won a de- 
cisive victory at Dienbienphu. 


3. THE GENEVA CONFERENCE 


At the Berlin conference of February 1954, 
the Foreign Ministers of the Soviet Union, 
the United States, Britain, and France an- 
nounced that a conference would be held in 
Geneva to try to settle the Korean and the 
Indochinese questions. The conference 
opened in April, when the fall of Dienbien- 
phu was clearly imminent. Mr. Dulles, the 
U.S. Secretary of State, believed that the 
French should continue fighting, and was 
ready to back them with American military 
power, involving possibly the bombing of 
China. The British Foreign Secretary (then 
Sir Anthony Eden) made clear that such 
action would not have British support, and 
M. Mendes-France, who became Prime Minis- 
ter of France during the conference, pledged 
his resignation if he had not reached an 
honorable settlement within a month. 

The conference ended in July with agree- 
ments on a ceasefire in the three countries of 
Indochina and a declaration on measures to 
restore peace. A military demarcation line 
was drawn across Vietnam roughly along the 
17th parallel. French forces were to be with- 
drawn from the north of this line and Viet- 
minh forces from the south. An election was 
to be held throughout Vietnam within 2 
years to reunite the country. No foreign 
bases were to be established, and neither zone 
was to join a military alliance. No troop 
reinforcements from outside were allowed, 
although replacements on a man-to-man 
basis might take place. The carrying out of 
this and other provisions was to be super- 
vised by an Interational Control Commission 
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consisting of representatives of India, Canada, 
and Poland. 

The declaration was subscribed to by all 
the governments represented at the confer- 
ence except those of the United States and 
South Vietnam—that is, France, Britain, 
China, the Soviet Union, Laos, Cambodia, 
and the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
(North Vietnam). The United States issued 
a separate declaration pr to refrain 
from the threat or use of force to disturb the 
provision of the main declaration. 


4. RESUMPTION OF THE WAR 


Although the declaration said that the de- 
marcation line was not to be interpreted as a 
political boundary, that is in effect what it 
became. It is, indeed, part of the Iron Cur- 
tain separating the Communist and non- 
Communist worlds. No national elections 
were held, and the two zones developed into 
two states, each going its own way. 

Who first broke the Geneva agreement is 
disputed. The Communists say that the 
south did not allow elections; the south says 
that, in spite of the armistice provisions, 
armed Vietminh bands (later to be nick- 
named Vietcong, or intruders“) were left 
behind in the south. At all events, guerrilla 
fighting, which had grown less in the years 
after Geneva, intensified in 1958 and has 
grown bolder and more widespread ever since. 
In December 1960, a “National Front for the 
Liberation of South Vietnam” was set up to 
lead the anti-Government fight; it is not 
composed exclusively of Communists but its 
policy is to outward appearances identical 
with that of the party in North Vietnam. 
The Vietcong now controls more of the coun- 
tryside than the Government—certainly at 
night—and many Americans admit that the 
chief desire of most South Vietnamese is not 
to win but to end the war. 

U.S. intervention has increased to 
keep pace with the Vietcong's successes, 
and there are now said to be some 16,000 “ad- 
visers” there. That the war nevertheless con- 
tinues to go badly was last year ascribed to 
the unpopularity of President Ngo Dinh Diem 
and his family, and they were overthrown 
by a military coup d'etat. But morale did 
not noticeably improve either in the army or 
in the population, and after a second coup, 
which brought the present leader, General 
Khanh, to power, it has declined still further, 
and Vietcong operations are on an unprece- 
dented large scale. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if Sena- 
tors will read these articles they will 
realize that people elsewhere in the world 
share the point of view which I have tried 
to warn the Senate about during the past 
6 months. 

The fact is, we cannot justify our 
course of action in southeast Asia. The 
fact is, we are an outlaw nation in south- 
east Asia, violating time and time again 
our international commitments. 

Yet we talk about peace. Many people 
state that their only objective is peace: 
their only objective is not to expand the 
war; their only objective is merely to 
contain the threat to the peace in south- 
east Asia. That spells the word hypoc- 
risy” in my book. 

If we seek peace, we should seek peace- 
ful methods for obtaining it. If we seek 
peace, we should stop exercising Ameri- 
can unilateral military action bringing 
many deaths throughout that area of the 
world, including death to an increasing 
number of American boys. 

Election or no election, we should make 
our record now by going back to the con- 
ference table, and stop saying, in effect, 
that we are going to do what we wish to 
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do in southeast Asia and that the rest of 
the world can like it or else. 

We had better think of the future. We 
are powerful enough. We have enough 
destructive power in our nuclear weap- 
onry to take that course of action. The 
interesting thing is that whenever in the 
course of the history of mankind power- 
ful nations have abused their power, they 
have only prepared for their own down- 
fall. We shall all be gone, but if the 
United States builds on the foundations 
of unilateral military action and inter- 
national military outlawry, it will be lay- 
ing the foundation for its collapse in the 
decades ahead. No nation can abuse its 
power and take the position that it is a 
power unto itself, that it will call the 
turns and the terms and survive. For 
we shall continue to build up—as we are 
building up now—the intense hatred of 
the yellow races against the people of the 
United States and eventually they will 
put us out of Asia, as they put France out 
of Asia. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
editorial published in the New York 
Times entitled “Vietnamese Shuffle” of 
August 17, 1964, as well as an article pub- 
lished in today’s New York Times under 
the title of “Khanh Tightens Vietnam 
Control, Takes Presidency.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 17, 1964] 
VIETNAMESE SHUFFLE 

The situation in South Vietnam has been 
getting worse. This is why new measures 
are being taken to strengthen the internal 
structure and to give the American forces 
greater numbers and more authority. The 
form which these changes are taking is not 
so important as the fact that General Khanh 
and General Taylor will have more power. 

A world that has seen so many changes in 
Vietnam while things remained the same 
must be excused for mingling skepticism 
with hope in greeting these latest shifts. 
Americans have been in the paradoxical posi- 
tion of keeping South Vietnam going, pro- 
viding its military equipment, training its 
armed forces and guaranteeing its protection 
against the Communists, under the name of 
“advisers.” While this is largely, although 
not entirely, a fiction, it cannot overtly be 
changed because it would put the United 
States in the position of a white, colonial 
power intervening to run an Asian nation. 
Internally, there is the harsh reality of a 
relatively weak and insufficiently popular 
government facing an enemy—the Vietcong— 
which is gradually getting stronger. 

This is the difficult situation that is being 
met by what seems to be a shuffling of the 
same old deck of cards. The hope is that 
the changes in the power structure will bring 
greater efficiency and strength. These are 
needed to prevent a collapse of the South 
Vietnam Government. The problems can- 
not be solved by smashing North Vietnam; 
they must be solved in the southern zone. 

The inability to find solutions for Viet- 
nam, Laos, or Cambodia is bringing mount- 
ing pressures for negotiation. The United 
States has refused to yield to them because 
of a fear that it would show weakness, be- 
cause of the need there would be to bring 
Communist China in on the talks, and be- 
cause the subject of “neutralization” is for 
the time being taboo. However, it can be 
argued that the United States is now in a 
position to talk from strength, especially 
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after its display of power and determination 
in the Gulf of Tonkin. 

The present situation in southeast Asia is 
a stalemate in which neither side can win 
and neither will let the other win. This is 
normally a good time to talk. The whole 
region is going through motions and getting 
nowhere. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 17, 1964] 


KHANH TIGHTENS VIETNAM CONTROLS, TAKES 
PRESIDENCY—GOVERNMENT Is REORGANIZED 
AT CLOSED PARLEY—MINH OUT AS CHIEF 
OF STATE— CONSTITUTION Is VOTED—A WAR 
CABINET Is PLANNED—GREATER ROLE FOR 
UNITED STATES IN BATTLE DECISIONS HINTED 


(By Peter Grose) 


Cap SAINT-JACQUES, SOUTH VIETNAM, AU- 
gust 16.—Maj. Gen. Nguyen Khanh assumed 
the Presidency of South Vietnam today, oust- 
ing Maj. Gen. Duong Van Minh, popularly 
called Big Minh, as Chief of State. 

Leaders of the nation’s armed forces reas- 
serted supreme authority in the country by 
voting a new Constitution, patterned after 
the U.S. presidential system, and then elect- 
ing General Khanh, the Premier, as Presi- 
dent. 

After his election, General Khanh received 
newsmen and pledged adherence to demo- 
cratic ideals and practices, but he also re- 
served, under the Constitution, near-dicta- 
torial powers during a temporary state of 
emergency. 

In his remarks he left the way open for 
greater participation by U.S. military rep- 
resentatives in decisions on the pursuit of 
the war against the Communist insurgents. 


THREE-DAY MEETING WAS SECRET 


The Government reorganization was an- 
nounced after a 3-day closed meeting of the 
Military Revolutionary Council, the nation's 
supreme governing body set up by officers 
who overthrew the government of Ngo Dinh 
Diem last November 1. 

General Khanh’s seizure of power Janu- 
ary 30 was accomplished by arresting the 
council’s leader and having himself elected 
chairman of the body, a post he still retains 
with the Presidency. 

General Khanh said his new government, 
to be announced within a month, would be a 
“war cabinet.” 

Because of changes in the government 
structure after the coup d’état in November, 
the general becomes the first President of 
South Vietnam since Ngo Dinh Diem. 

His election took place by secret ballot in 
a cramped and stuffy room in the palace of 
the former Emperor, Bao Dai, where generals 
and colonels had been meeting. The result 
was 50 votes for General Khanh out of 58 
members attending, 5 for the Defense Minis- 
ter, Gen. Tran Thien Khiem, 1 for General 
Minh, 1 for the II Army Corps commander, 
Maj. Gen. Do Cao Tri, and 1 blank ballot. 

Immediately after the annoucement of the 
result, General Khanh stood in his camou- 
flage military fatigue uniform to take the 
oath of office and pledge fidelity to the new 
Constitution, which moments before had 
been unanimously approved. 

Then a military band in an adjoining room 
played South Vietnam's national anthem and 
a 10-gun salute was fired from hilltops around 
the old imperial palace overlooking the South 
China Sea. 

General Minh, President Khanh’s predeces- 
sor as chairman, did not attend the meeting. 
He sent word that he was ill in Saigon, 40 
miles northwest of this seaside resort. 

General Khanh announced that only this 
morning General Minh agreed to accept the 
council’s decision and step down as chief of 
state, a post in which he played no significant 
role in governing. According to General 
Khanh, a general from the council left the 
deliberations and informed General Minh of 
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the imminent action between 7:30 and 9 a.m. 
today. 
MINH STILL POPULAR 

Though inactive during the 6 months of 
General Khanh’s regime, the affable General 
Minh retains considerable popularity and 
prestige among the South Vietnamese people 
and soldiers. The risk of dropping him was 
apparently outweighed in General Khanh’s 
thinking by the need for a tight government 
team. 

General Khanh said that, “as of the pres- 
ent,” General Minh remains as a general of 
the South Vietnamese Army and an adviser 
with unspecified duties to the Military Revo- 
lutionary Council. 

Senior American officials were kept in- 
formed during the talks leading up to the 
Government shuffie. Ambassador Maxwell D. 
Taylor and other representatives conferred 
with General Khanh and his aides here Fri- 
day. 

General Khanh was asked about possible 
changes in the relationship between the 
South Vietnamese Government and the 
American advisory mission, which has no 
command role in the anti-Communist war 
effort although the United States is heavily 
supporting it. 

It has been reported that a plan is being 
worked out for a kind of joint command 
relationship at the top level, although not 
at field-officer levels. 


COOPERATION WITH UNITED STATES CITED 


The President replied: “Everything we do, 
we do in very close cooperation with the 
American authorities. All of the military 
tasks that have to be done in connection with 
them will have to depend on the require- 
ments of the situation.” 

In earlier statements he has been more 
positive in stating that there would be no 
sharing of command responsibilities. 

The effect of the new Constitution will be 
to give General Khanh more direct and 
sweeping control over the Government. By 
clearly reiterating that supreme authority 
and responsibility lie with the Military Rev- 
olutionary Council, it leaves in doubt the 
status of leading civilian figures, notably 
Nguyen Ton Hoan. He was a Deputy Premier 
under the old constitutional regime and has 
tried to build his Dai Viet, or greater Viet- 
nam movement, into a potent governmental 
force. 

General Khanh rejected suggestions that 
he was in effect becoming a military dictator. 

The basis of the new Constitution is a sepa- 
ration of powers among three branches of 
government—executive, legislative, and judi- 
ciary—as in the American Constitution. 


POWERS ARE GRANTED 


However, article 39 endows the President 
with broad emergency powers. It states: 

“In case the independence of the nation 
and the integrity of the national territory 
are seriously and urgently threatened, and in 
case the functioning of the basic institu- 
tions of the republican regime or the carrying 
out of international commitments are seri- 
ously hampered, the President of the Repub- 
lic shall make all decisions and take all ap- 
propriate measures after consultation with 
the president of the Provisional National As- 
sembly and with the approval of the Military 
Revolutionary Council.” 

The preamble of the Constitution makes 
clear that the conditions described in the 
article exist in the Vietcong insurgency. 

Legislative powers under strict limitations 
are conferred on a Provisional National As- 
sembly until elections can be held in peace 
and security. A third of the 150 members 
are to be representatives of the armed forces, 
a third representatives of province, munici- 
pal, and Saigon city councils, and a third 
appointed by the Military Revolutionary 
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Council from “the personalities within or 
without the political groups.” (The Presi- 
dent acquires veto powers, but can be over- 
ridden by a three-fourths majority of the 
Assembly, United Press International re- 
ported.) 

The judiciary is to be independent, with 
judges appointed by the President. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, what a 
shocking performance we are supporting 
in South Vietnam. Our corrupt little 
military puppet is having a so-called 
reorganization of his regime over the 
weekend. We shall hear pontifical state- 
ments from the leaders of government 
in short order on what a great improve- 
ment it is, yet all it is is a strengthen- 
ing of the noose around the throats of 
millions of South Vietnamese, bringing 
them completely under the control of 
this dictator. For, in his own pro- 
nouncement, he points out that they will 
get rid of those who are even neutral, 
to say nothing of those who are opposed. 
Do not forget that in this so-called reor- 
ganization, all the civil liberties of the 
rights of individuals are suspended. Yet 
our Government continues to talk about 
freedom in South Vietnam. There has 
never been any freedom in South Viet- 
nam since John Foster Dulles got by 
with convincing the South Vietnamese 
that they should join the United States 
in not signing the Geneva accords of 
1954. That is when the blow for totali- 
tarianism was struck in South Vietnam 
by the Secretary of State of the United 
States. 

Ever since, we have made a black, 
sordid, and sorry record in South Viet- 
nam. In hypocritical fashion, we have 
talked about foreign aid in South Viet- 
nam and supported dictatorship. We 
have talked about the rights of individ- 
uals in South Vietnam, and we have 
supported the imposition upon them of a 
military dictator puppet. It is a shame- 
ful chapter in American history. 

I know full well how unpleasant and 
discordant my words are to many Amer- 
icans who refuse to stop and study the 
facts about our sordid record; but the 
fact is that the United States, in keep- 
ing faith with its professings, should get 
to the conference table—and fast. 

We should recognize that the issue 
should be taken to a 14-nation conference 
table, or to the United Nations—I prefer 
the latter—but I shall continue to raise 
my voice in protest against American for- 
eign policy in South Vietnam so long as 
our foreign policy is characterized by 
three main principles—first, hypocrisy; 
second, support of dictatorship; and, 
third, unilateral American military ac- 
tion in clear violation of our obligations 
under the Geneva accords of 1954, the 
United Nations, and the spirit and in- 
tent of the SEATO treaty. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and ask 
that the quorum be a live quorum. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 


1964 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 
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Aiken Gore Mundt 
Allott Gruening Muskie 
Anderson Hart Nelson 
Bartlett Hartke Neuberger 
Bayh Hayden Pastore 
Beall Holland Pearson 
Bennett Hruska Pell 
Bible Inouye Prouty 

gs Jackson Proxmire 
Brewster Javits Randolph 
Burdick Johnston Ribicoff 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, N.C. Robertson 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, Idaho Russell 
Carlson Keating Salinger 
Case Kuchel Saltonstall 
Church Lausche Scott 
Clark Long, Mo. Simpson 
Cooper Long, La. Smathers 
Cotton Magnuson Smith 
Curtis Mansfield Sparkman 
Dirksen McCarthy Stennis 

d McClellan Symington 
Dominick McGovern Talmadge 
Douglas McIntyre Thurmond 
Eastland McNamara Tower 
£dmondson Mechem Walters 
Ellender Metcalf Williams, N.J. 
Ervin Miller Williams, Del. 
Fong Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
Fulbright Morse Young, Ohio 
Goldwater Morton 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
HUMPHREY], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HL! and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] are 
absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Cannon] and the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. MCGEE] are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. H1icKENLOOPER] 
is absent on official business as a dele- 
gate to attend the meetings of the In- 
terparliamentary Union at Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A 
quorum is present. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11380) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], I send to 
the desk a proposed substitute for the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] and ask that it be 
printed under the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
(No. 1215), proposes a sense of Congress 
resolution, as follows: 

It is proposed to strike out all on and 
after line 1, page 1, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

Sec. 402. It is the sense of the Congress 
that in any action or proceeding in any court 
of the United States or before any justice or 
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judge of the United States in which there is 
placed in question the validity of the compo- 
sition of any house of the legislature of any 
State or the apportionment of the member- 
ship thereof, adequate time should be ac- 
corded first, to such State to conform to the 
requirements of the Constitution of the 
United States relating to such composition 
or apportionment consistently with its elec- 
toral procedures and proceedings and with 
its procedure and proceedings for the amend- 
ment of the constitution of such State, and 
second, for consideration by the States of 
any proposed amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States relating to the composi- 
tion of the legislatures of the several States, 
or to the apportionment of the membership 
thereof, which shall have been duly sub- 
mitted by the Congress to the States for 
ratification. 


Mr. President, I will, in consultation 
with the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
McCartHy], call up the amendment in 
the nature of a substitute at the appro- 
priate time for consideration by the Sen- 
ate. 

The first proper question is, Why sub- 
mit the amendment? Perhaps the corol- 
lary to that question has already been 
put in his usual picturesque way by my 
leader, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DirKsEN], who, I understand from the 
press, called it meaningless. 

There is a very real purpose in sub- 
mitting the amendment. I believe it 
would avoid a grave danger to the con- 
stitutional establishment of our Gov- 
ernment posed by the so-called Dirksen 
amendment, in which the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] is joined. As 
I shall develop in a few moments, the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
joins in it on very different grounds from 
those relied on by the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. I believe that the 
sense-of-Congress resolution which the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CartHy] and I propose as a substitute is 
entirely in accord with the constitutional 
separation of powers as between the leg- 
islative and judicial branches of the Fed- 
eral Government. It would not jeopard- 
ize our governmental establishment but 
it would frankly meet what I recognize 
to be a difficult issue. Most importantly, 
it would have the desired effect without 
the deleterious effects upon our system 
of government which I see in the Dirksen 
amendment. 

It is also assumed, in saying that a 
“sense” resolution is “meaningless,” that 
the Dirksen amendment would be mean- 
ingful. In my judgment, the Dirksen 
amendment would not have the operative 
effect of law which is claimed for it, if 
that is what is meant by “meaningful,” 
but would purport to have such operative 
effect without in fact having it. Hence 
it would work an injury both to the pres- 
tige of the Congress and, by an effort 
which would miscarry or misfire, to the 
relationships between the Congress and 
the judiciary. Therefore, a frank state- 
ment of what we have the power to do— 
namely, to request the Court to stay its 
hand for appropriate reasons—is the 
most honest procedure in this situation. 

There is a real situation of difficulty 
which faces the Nation in the State leg- 
islative reapportionment decision of the 
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U.S, Supreme Court, the so-called “one- 
man-one-vote” decision. The problems 
which are thereby created are twofold. 
First is the problem of conformance 
ee unduly upsetting our whole so- 
ciety. 

I should like to say just a word on that 
subject, because I believe it is important. 
There has been altogether too much loose 
talk about the possibility that the en- 
actments of State legislatures which are 
organized on bases different from the 
one-man-one-vote concept, including 
those which are subject to the mandate 
of the Supreme Court in the six cases 
which the Court has already decided are 
unconstitutional, void, illegal, invalid, or 
in question. 

One can speak as a lawyer only with 
considered judgment, and I speak in that 
way. I cannot conceive of the Supreme 
Court upsetting the acts of a State leg- 
islature which is organized in a way 
which is not approved by one of these 
decisions. I can understand the Court 
making every effort to bring about the 
organization of a legislature upon a prop- 
er apportionment, but I consider it in- 
conceivable that the Court would invali- 
date the enactments of a legislature func- 
tioning for decades, in the case of many 
of them, and organized along lines of 
which the Court disapproves. 

That is a very important point, because 
if we did not grant that point, we would 
face a great national crisis and emergen- 
cy; but no one, including the Supreme 
Court, has given any indication that this 
will be the fact. 

If we do not face that danger—that 
the acts of our State legislatures are in- 
valid because they are not organized ac- 
cording to the principles laid down in 
those cases which have brought on the 
present problem, then we are entitled to 
proceed with such speed—or deliberate 
speed, if we want to use the words of the 
civil rights case—as to balance the pub- 
lic interest and the stability of govern- 
mental organisms with the requirement 
of the Supreme Court that legislatures 
be organized based upon lawful appor- 
tionment. 

The assumption on which I am pro- 
ceeding would also include approval by 
a legislature of a proposed amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution. It should al- 
ways be kept in mind that in every 
State—if the U.S. Constitution is to be 
amended to allow one house of the State 
legislature to be organized on a basis 
other than population—which is the ef- 
fort to be made by the Senator from Il- 
linois [Mr. DIRKSEN] and other Senators 
who are seeking time for such a consti- 
tutional amendment to take effect—it 
will be a question, in the final analysis, 
for the people of that State to decide. 
Once such a constitutional amendment is 
adopted, the people of each State will 
have to decide whether they will avail 
themselves of it or not. 

The fact that a State legislature will 
or will not approve a constitutional 
amendment permitting the people of 
each State to make their choice repre- 
sents only one element of the consti- 
tutional process—the people of each 
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State must decide on their State con- 
stitutions. At this time no legislature 
can organize one house of its State leg- 
islature on the basis of population and 
the other house on some other basis 
without running afoul of the 14th amend- 
ment, under the Supreme Court deci- 
sion. Something should be done, under 
the Constitution, for the people to be able 
to act in each State upon that matter 
as they deem advisable. 

The other point is that the lower Fed- 
eral courts have proceeded to press the 
matter of reapportionment in some cases 
in a manner which can turn out to be 
inimical to the very objective to be served. 
Let us remember that these malappor- 
tionments have been going on for dec- 
ades, in many cases over a century, and 
somehow or other we have managed to 
survive. I am all for changing the sys- 
tem and for giving proper representation 
to our urban and suburban areas, which 
have grown so much larger in population, 
but I am not for tearing the country up 
by the roots. Hence, the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartHy] and I have 
offered what we consider to be a fair 
compromise. 

The question is being pressed by some 
of the lower courts too hard. For ex- 
ample, in my State of New York the 
State has been given, under court order, 
the direction to reapportion by April 
1, 1965. In the interim the court has or- 
dered three separate elections in 2 years. 
Our State legislators hold office for 2 
years. The court in New York has held 
that they shall hold office for only 1 
year, and that we shall have an election 
this fall, one next fall, and one the fall 
after that. It is rather difficult when a 
Federal court tells a State that it must 
curtail the constitutional term of its leg- 
islators. That is pressing the matter a 
little further than it should be pressed. 
I hope the Supreme Court will hear me 
and others like me who have been inde- 
fatigable in its defense, when the Court 
considers, as it will, whether these man- 
dates are really what is intended. 

There are other States in which the 
courts have held that there should be 
weighted voting in the State legisla- 
ture—that is, one senator or one assem- 
blyman shall have one and a half votes, 
or one and three-quarter votes, and an- 
other shall have half a vote. Again, this 
is completely inimical to the American 
system. We have never operated that 
way, and I do not see why the court 
should impose such a system on us. 

There are other cases. In Vermont 
the court has told the legislature it must 
meet and reapportion and then must ad- 
journ, that the legislators must go home 
and cannot transact any other business. 
Mr. President, that is straining the judi- 
cial authority a little bit further than it 
should be strained. 

However, that does not mean that we 
in our turn must be guilty of the same 
thing. We must express ourselves very 
clearly, and the residual power, even if 
we have it, must be very sparingly and 
very judiciously exercised. 
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Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. As I understand this 
resolution it purports effectively to act 
as a kind of interlocutory decree running 
against the Supreme Court and postpon- 
ing 1 75 effect of its decision. Is that cor- 
rec 

Mr. JAVITS. When the Senator says 
“this resolution,” does he mean the Dirk- 
sen amendment? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes; it purports to do 
that. I had intended to develop that 
point a little later. Perhaps it is just as 
well that I tell the Senator now what I 
have in mind. It purports to do what 
the Senator has indicated. However, it 
contains an escape hatch. The escape 
hatch is “in the absence of highly un- 
usual circumstances.” If the Court finds 
highly unusual circumstances, it may 
deny the application for a stay. 

In my judgment, had the Dirksen 
amendment omitted that provision, it 
would have run directly in the face of at 
least two U.S. Supreme Court decisions, 
which I shall cite in the course of my 
speech this afternoon, and would have 
been held to be unconstitutional. It 
would therefore have been thrown out 
by the Court. That is my considered 
judgment as a lawyer. 

The Justice Department felt that the 
addition of the words, “in the absence of 
highly unusual circumstances” meant 
that a court could say, “We are not ab- 
solutely bound, because of the language 
‘highly unusual circumstances,’ and we 
can therefore deny the stay.” 

I feel that the original Dirksen pro- 
posal, which lacked such an escape 
clause, would have been thrown out as 
unconstitutional, or run the danger of 
a serious confrontation between the 
power of the Supreme Court and the 
power of Congress to invade the Supreme 
Court’s power. This would be a con- 
frontation similar to the one which oc- 
curred in the previous century, which al- 
most led to the impeachment of a Presi- 
dent and to a dismemberment of the or- 
gans of our Government. I do not want 
to see anything like that happen. 

I believe that the Court will have to 
say one of two things about the amended 
Dirksen proposal. The proposal requires 
the Court to issue a stay order unless 
it finds highly unusual circumstances, as 
afact. But when we consider the nature 
of the cases involved, highly unusual cir- 
cumstances already exist when there is 
malapportionment, and therefore it is 
difficult for me to imagine what else 
would be highly unusual circumstances, 
if the Court were honestly to administer 
these words. It is therefore my judg- 
ment that the Court would either strike 
down the stay amendment on the ground 
that it is a usurpation of the judicial 
power, especially in already pending 
cases in which decrees have been handed 
down and to some extent complied with, 
for these are equity cases, in which the 
courts may retain jurisdiction until the 
decrees have been fully complied with 
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or longer; or the Court will say, “We 
shall treat the amendment as a request, 
because it is not really binding upon us 
in view of the exclusionary language, 
“highly unusual circumstances. We will 
treat it as a request, and because we now 
have the sentiment of Congress, we shall 
honor it as a request.” 

I answer the Senator as follows: It 
would be much more dignified and sound 
and in the interest of our Government, 
since the Court must treat it as only a 
request in order to uphold it, to remake 
the amendment in the form of a request. 

Does any Senator believe that the Su- 
preme Court would treat a considered re- 
quest of Congress, enacted by both 
Houses of Congress and signed by the 
President, as a nullity? It would do no 
such thing. But the dignity and in- 
tegrity of both the judiciary and the 
Congress would be upheld. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. I read from page 2 of 
the amendment, as follows: 

(i) to permit any State election of repre- 
sentatives occurring before January 1, 1966, 
to be conducted in accordance with the laws 
of such State in effect immediately preceding 
any adjudication of unconstitutionality— 


Does not the language clearly provide 
that in any case where the law of any 
State has been declared unconstitutional, 
they can now go back and conduct elec- 
tions under their laws preceding the de- 
cision? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is exactly it. The 
Senator has chosen a situation which 
could represent highly unusual circum- 
stances and in which the Court should 
therefore refuse to issue a stay. 

I should like to tell the Senator, if he 
does not mind bearing with me a few 
minutes, exactly what the situation is in 
a number of States which have already 
acted in pursuance of the Court’s deci- 
sion that their State legislatures must be 
reapportioned. 

Mr. NELSON. May I ask the Sena- 
tor one brief question? 

Mr. JAVITS. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. Under this paragraph, 
the amendment provides that any ap- 
propriate elector or party may file a pe- 
tition, and even though the State has 
been ordered to conduct an election on 
a different basis, it may go back to the 
old basis. Is this not considered in the 
amendment a highly unusual circum- 
stance? 

Mr. JAVITS. The answer is “Yes.” I 
do not believe the Court would require 
that. I believe the Court would then in- 
voke the words “highly unusual circum- 
stances.” Where a decree has been is- 
sued in an apportionment case and com- 
pliance with that decree is under way, 
it would read “highly unusual circum- 
stances” to mean that it should not issue 
a stay order, and therefore would not is- 
sue one. 

This bears upon the argument I made 
a moment ago, that the Court may strain 
to sustain this amendment, if we adopt 
it—and I understand there is some 
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chance we shall. After all, to be realistic, 
when the majority leader and the minor- 
ity leader join in sponsoring an amend- 
ment, it has a pretty good chance of 
success, although I understand from 
what I have read in the newspapers that 
they may differ as to the reason why they 
have submitted the amendment. One 
account I have read says that the minor- 
ity leader believes it will afford time for 
the States to approve a constitutional 
amendment partially revising the Court’s 
decision; and that the majority leader 
believes it will afford time for the States 
to comply with the decision. 

In any event, if the Court will hold that 
“highly unusual circumstances” is an 
escape hatch, I am sure that the Court 
could sustain the amendment in such 
a case as the Senator has described, but 
the amendment then would be, in effect, 
nothing more than a request. That is the 
only basis upon which the Court could 
sustain it. 


On the other hand, if it is held that 
this language is binding, and that the 
“highly unusual circumstances” must 
have occurred in connection with the 
original lawsuit which challenged the 
State’s apportionment system and that 
the issuance of a decree and compliance 
with that decree is not in the category 
of “highly unusual circumstances,” then 
I go back to my original proposition that 
this amendment would be thrown out on 
the ground that it represented an effort 
to make a rule of decision for the Court 
in pending cases. 

In my judgment, the precedents are 
clear that the Court will not let that 
stand; and I do not see anything in so- 
cial philosophy or anything else which 
would induce me to believe that the 
Court would abandon these precedents. 
On the contrary, I think the Court will 
hold with them. If not, we shall have 
what I am deeply concerned about: A 
confrontation between the power of the 
Court and the power of Congress, which, 
in my judgment, does not bode very well 
for either. 

Mr. NELSON. What is the Senator’s 
interpretation of the effect of the amend- 
ment, if adopted, on a case that is raised 
subsequently and considered by the 
Court? Suppose a legislature meets next 
January and an order is made that the 
State be reapportioned. Can the Court 
issue such an order in October 1964 di- 
recting the legislature to act when it 
meets in January 1965? Does the Sena- 
tor interpret the amendment to mean 
that the Court is deprived of jurisdic- 
tion? What is the unusual circum- 
stance? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes; in my judgment, if 
we adopt this amendment and the Court 
upholds this as a valid exercise of con- 
stitutional power, it will be required to 
stay the effect of its order until Janu- 
ary 1, 1966, at least. 

Mr. NELSON. If some validity or 
credence is given to the authority of 
Congress to pass upon the effective date, 
one way or another, of the Supreme 
Court decision—and I understand the 
minority leader to say that this is more 
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than 99 percent mandatory. What kind 
of violence, then, would we be doing to 
the concept of separation of powers? 
Would this not set a precedent, so that 
every single time the Supreme Court 
made an interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion that Congress did not like, Congress 
could then adopt an amendment like 
this, which has strong and persuasive in- 
fluence, without even the adoption of a 
constitutional amendment, to postpone 
the effective date of the order? If we 
can do that, are we not, in effect, con- 
stituting ourselves as a kind of super 
Supreme Court to review the actions of 
the Supreme Court? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is so. I have al- 
ready stated that it is my considered 
judgment that the Dirksen amendment 
as originally offered, until redrafted in 
consultation, as I understand—and I 
have no inside knowledge except that 
which is generally available—with the 
Department of Justice, would, in my 
judgment, have been unconstitutional as 
violating the separation of powers. It 
may or may not be saved by the phrase 
with respect to “highly unusual circum- 
stances.” If it is saved by that clause, 
it would only be because the Court con- 
strues the whole amendment as being 
a request. 

If that is the case—and I deeply be- 
lieve it is—I ask, why not adopt a dig- 
nified course, a course more honoring 
the separation of powers, and put it in 
the form of a request, because that is 
the only chance of its being sustained? 

I point to the cases which, in my 
judgment, decide this issue. The first 
case which decided it is the case of 
United States v. Klein, 13 Wall. 128, de- 
cided in 1871. That case related to a 
Reconstruction controversy with respect 
to the indemnification of Southerners 
who had been granted amnesty, for 
property seized during the Civil War 
pursuant to law. Congress endeavored 
to deprive the court of jursidiction to 
indemnify claimants in connection with 
pending cases. The Court in the Klein 
case refused to accept that legislation 
and declared it unconstitutional. That 
case was decided after the McCardle 
case, which is being very heavily relied 
upon by the proponents of the Dirksen 
amendment. The distinction between 
the McCardle case and the Klein case 
and the distinction between the Mc- 
Cardle case and the Dirksen amend- 
ment is that in McCardle the appellate 
jurisdiction was taken way from the 
Court. No effort was made to impose 
upon the Court a rule of decision in a 
pending case; whereas, that was exactly 
the purport of the legislation in the 
Klein case and is also the purport of 
the Dirksen amendment, if it is to have 
operative effect and is not to be treated 
merely as a request. 

In my judgment, the Klein case is de- 
cisive. The Klein case was succeeded by 
the case of Glidden v. Zdanok, 370 U.S. 
530, a case decided as recently as 1962, 
in which the majority opinion in the 
Klein case was cited with approval. The 
Glidden case concerned the power to 
assign a judge of the Court of Claims 
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to a statutory 3-judge court, a consti- 
tutional court, as it is called. The Court 
invoked the doctrine of the Klein case 
in order to sustain its judgment that 
the assignment was properly made. 

Almost 100 years elapsed between the 
Klein and Glidden cases, and the Court 
stood by the Klein decision. It did not 
invoke the McCardle case, and that is 
very significant, in my judgment. 

I have given the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin my considered judgment—which is 
the best each of us can go by—as to what 
the Supreme Court would do in respect 
to the particular approach which we are 
discussing. That is why I came to the 
conclusion that the only honest thing to 
do—and I do not use that term invidious- 
ly; the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] is an excellent lawyer, and his 
judgment is as good as mine; I am 
speaking of integrity to act based upon 
my concept of what will or will not be 
upheld as constitutional—would be to 
make a request of what, in order to be 
sustained, would have to be considered a 
request in any event, instead of seeking 
power which in my judgment we do not 
have and should not have under our con- 
stitutional form of government. It is 
only another way to pack the Supreme 
Court, if we are going to try to tell it 
what to do in interlocutory proceedings 
in a pending case. That is exactly what 
the Klein case held. 

Mr. NELSON. This is precisely the 
point I was getting at. If the plain lan- 
guage of the resolution means what it 
says it requires the Court to make a find- 
ing of fact that it is in the public interest 
to postpone the effective date of the 
Court decision unless it finds highly un- 
usual circumstances. Since the specific 
finding must be based on some kind of 
substance, it would appear that we are 
then superimposing our judgment upon 
the Supreme Court’s judgment in cases 
that are pending and cases that have 
been adjudicated, and, in effect, are mak- 
ing a judicial decision eroding away the 
powers of the Supreme Court. 

(At this point Mr. SALINGER took the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. JAVITS. That turns on what the 
Court will hold with respect to the words 
“highly unusual circumstances.” 

If I may develop that point with the 
Senator for a moment, we have already 
covered the point that if there has been 
a decree and partial or total compliance 
with the decree, the Court could then 
say that even though those circum- 
stances occurred after the entry of the 
decree, those are highly unusual circum- 
stances which entitled the Court to re- 
frain from issuing the stay which would 
be authorized by this amendment. 

I can conceive also of highly unusual 
circumstances preceding the litigation it- 
self, if a State legislature gave every 
indication of not cooperating in an effort 
to reapportion. The Court might deal 
with that situation as it has certain civil 
rights cases in which the Court has held 
that there is no use going to the local 
authorities to obtain relief when the en- 
tire history of the local authorities, such 
as a voting registrar, for example, has 
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been characterized by discrimination on 
racial grounds. Therefore, the Court has 
held it would be fruitless to require that 
the plaintiff exhaust the remedy provided 
by State or local law by appealing to 
those authorities. 

Such a situation might constitute 
“highly unusual circumstances”; and I 
believe that they are important. I men- 
tion them because they bear upon the 
answer to the Senator’s question. But 
laying aside the meaning of the words, 
“in the absence of highly unusual cir- 
cumstances,” unless the Court uses that 
as an escape hatch, the amendment 
would run afoul of the separation of 
powers, in my judgment, and would en- 
deavor, in defiance of the decisions which 
I have mentioned, to impose a rule of de- 
cision upon the Supreme Court. 

I do not believe that a discussion of 
the McCardle case avails to save this type 
of legislation. It is for that reason that 
I state that it is my considered judgment 
that the only thing which places it in 
some doubt is the meaning of the words, 
“in the absence of highly unusual cir- 
cumstances.” If the Court were to give 
those words the weight it needs to give 
them in order to hold the legislation con- 
stitutional, it would have to treat the 
whole thing as a request. So long as that 
is what the Court must consider it, why 
not frankly face the question now and 
ourselves maintain the principle of sepa- 
ration of powers and make the request 
which is the purport of the amendment 
which the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartuy] and I have offered. 

I believe that if Senators will search 
their own minds on the subject, they 
must perforce agree that that kind of 
request will be honored by the Supreme 
Court in accordance with the spirit in 
which it is made. 

I point out, too, that the amendment 
as I have proposed it, in the form of a 
request, covers the problem of interfer- 
ing in pending cases. The proceedings 
which have taken place in a pending case 
give the Court an opportunity, pursu- 
ant to our expressed wish, to defer de- 
crees of the lower courts which in my 
judgment have been oppressive. The 
amendment does not challenge the good 
faith, the sincerity, or fidelity to duty of 
any lower court. However, I believe that 
in effect we have a right to say to the 
Supreme Court that we believe this issue 
is being ridden too hard, especially if we 
do not believe that the acts of these leg- 
islatures are per se invalid because the 
legislatures are apportioned on a basis 
of which the Supreme Court disapproves. 

Therefore, sufficient time should be 
given so that adequate Government proc- 
esses may operate in an orderly and 
judicious way. 

I have given some examples of the 
types of order so far issued by some 
lower courts which are ill-advised in 
terms of bringing about the reapportion- 
ment reform ordered by the Supreme 
Court. 

I shall now refer to the situation in a 
number of States in which the effort to 
apply the naked power contained in the 
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Dirksen amendment will upset steps al- 
ready taken to comply with the Supreme 
Court decree. 

In the State of Colorado, for example, 
the Supreme Court held on June 22 that 
the legislature was malapportioned. On 
July 8 the legislature reapportioned both 
Houses on a population basis and on July 
9 a three-judge Federal district court 
issued an order upholding that reappor- 
tionment. The supreme court of the 
State has now held that action invalid 
under the State constitution. The mat- 
ter is thereby very much in the status of 
the courts having it under consideration 
for future decision, with the necessity of 
reconciling Federal and State court de- 
cisions. To introduce into the situation 
the kind of naked stay which is incor- 
porated in the Dirksen amendment 
would be disruptive and unwise. 

A similar situation exists in Kansas, 
where a plan for the reapportionment of 
both houses was upheld by the State 
supreme court on March 30, 1964. It 
is now awaiting implementation. 

The same situation exists in the State 
of New York, where a three-judge court 
ordered reapportionment. Although I 
disapprove of the idea of three elections 
in 2 years as ordered by the court— 
which I mentioned a minute ago—this 
question will be before the Supreme 
Court; and I believe that to attempt 
to stay those proceedings by congres- 
sional fiat would be distinctly ex post 
facto. 

In North Dakota, the legislature is act- 
ing on four proposals for reapportion- 
ment, pursuant to a court order. 

In Tennessee, the State of the original 
decision in the case of Baker against 
Carr, a court proceeding and legislative 
proceedings are pending to reapportion, 
pursuant to court decree. 

In Vermont, I have already stated that 
there is a lower court order ordering the 
legislature to reapportion and to disband 
without transacting further business. 

The Wisconsin Supreme Court has or- 
dered reapportionment with various pro- 
visions respecting the 1964 elections and 
thereafter, until the legislature and the 
Governor bring about the enactment of a 
valid reapportionment plan. 

There are many other States—in which 
various proceedings involving this issue 
are in the process of litigation. In ap- 
proximately 16 States there have already 
been court orders entered. In approxi- 
mately 23 others litigation has already 
begun. In many of these 39 States, as 
well as in some of the other 11, some 
legislative or executive action has al- 
ready been taken toward reapportion- 
ment. All those judicial proceedings 
would be placed in jeopardy unless the 
Supreme Court were to hold the Dirk- 
sen amendment to be ineffective to 
change a rule of decision in a pending 
case. 

At the same time, on the merits, the 
situation which we face is not at all an 
open-and-shut issue of one man, one 
vote. There is the Federal compact, 
which is constantly in the minds of the 
people of all our States, which gives the 
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Senate two representatives from each 
State, regardless of population. How 
often have many of us from the great 
populous States, like New York and Cali- 
fornia, the State of the distinguished 
Presiding Officer, the junior Senator from 
California [Mr. SALINGER], felt ourselves 
frustrated by the fact that actions, which 
we consider inimical to our States, are 
brought about by a vote of Senators from 
very much smaller States. But this Fed- 
eral compact has worked well for almost 
two centuries. And we wish to see it 
continue. 

There is no reason, in my judgment. 
why the people of the respective States 
should not have the same opportunity. I 
emphasize the word “opportunity.” 
Many States may not wish to follow the 
Federal pattern. The State of Nebraska 
has a unicameral legislature. There are 
other States in which a one-house legis- 
lature is now contemplated for simplicity 
or for other reasons pleasing to the peo- 
ple of those States. Our great sister free 


nation, the United Kingdom, has func- 


tioned for centuries, for all practical pur- 
poses, with one house. It has worked 
very well. It has been a model of par- 
liamentary government, indeed, for the 
whole world. 

On the other hand, consider the situa- 
tion which obtains in the State of 
Oregon, which reapportioned both of its 
houses on the basis of population a few 
years ago. Now it has encountered a 
new form of discrimination in terms of 
representation. That situation involves 
discrimination against areas in favor of 
the one-man, one-vote concept. For ex- 
ample, 8 of the 30 Senators in the State 
Senate of Oregon live within the city 
limits of Portland, Oreg. One State sen- 
ator represents 28,000 square miles—a 
district as big as Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, and New Jersey 
combined. The question raised is, 
Should the people of the State of Oregon 
have a right to say, “We enjoy these 
tremendous areas, too. We want them to 
be worked, cultivated, and developed. 
We want to have people brought into 
those areas. We want them to be given 
agricultural and industrial opportunity.” 
I emphasize that word “want.” Should 
the people have a right to say, “We want 
more than one voice in one of the houses 
in our State legislature with respect to 
the resources concentrated in such an 
enormous area.” 

I see no reason why the people of a 
State should not so decide. They ought 
to have that opportunity. I can see a 
very orderly pattern worked out to ef- 
fectuate the mandate of the Supreme 
Court and conform to the desire of all 
of us to see that it is worked out in such 
a way as to be not unduly disruptive of 
our social order and State governments, 
to give the people the opportunity, if 
they wish, within a very proximate time 
to enact a State constitution which will 
apportion one house on a basis other 
than population. They might express 
themselves by turning down the proposal 
and proclaiming that they want an ap- 
portionment of both of the houses on the 
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basis of population, 
privilege. 

I do not see why we cannot effect all 
those purposes by requesting the Su- 
preme Court—as a coordinate branch 
of the Government along with our- 
selves—to stay its hand. The Supreme 
Court is acquainted with our plans. We 
should ask the Court to stay its hand 
until we act with prompt and deliberate 
speed. I use the phrase which the Court 
itself used in the civil rights case of 
Brown versus Board of Education. We 
would thus avoid the need for placing 
the Supreme Court in the position of 
turning down an act of Congress which 
purports to have a statutorily operative 
effect, but which, in my judgment, if it 
had such an effect, would have to be 
struck down by the Court as unconstitu- 
tional because it interferes with the pre- 
rogatives of the judiciary. 

Why should we have that confronta- 
tion when it is not necessary? How often 
do we see in a decision of the U.S. 
Supreme Court the phrases: “We are 
sympathetic with what the losing party 
is claiming. But this is a problem for 
Congress. We invite the attention of 
Congress to this problem.” How often 
have we seen Congress thereafter 
legislate in that field? Why not, in a 
historic moment in American history, do 
the same thing with the Supreme Court? 
Why should we not say to the Supreme 
Court, “This procedure is being crowded 
too hard and too fast by the lower courts. 
We do not expect you to declare the acts 
of our State legislatures to be invalid, 
nullities, or void, even if the State legis- 
latures are elected on a malapportioned 
basis. Therefore, we ask for time with- 
in which our plan or legislative scheme 
for dealing with this problem can be 
worked out.” 

That is the dignified, respectful way in 
which to do it. It is the way in which 
the Supreme Court has dealt with us. 
It is the way in which, in my judgment, 
we ought to deal with the Court. I be- 
lieve that a confrontation between the 
power of the Supreme Court and the 
power of Congress is so dangerous that 
it could be disruptive of the American 
system. 

We are operating in the atmosphere of 
a presidential campaign. It is a presi- 
dential campaign in which there will be 
sufficient overtones of attacks upon the 
Supreme Court and dissatisfaction with 
Supreme Court decisions in the civil 
rights field, the school prayer field, and 
other fields. This will impose more than 
an adequate strain upon the body politic 
in the United States. 

Why add another? That is the ques- 
tion I ask. Why add another when we 
can accomplish a legitimate result by 
being respectful ourselves, as we expect 
the Supreme Court to be respectful of 
the orders, views, and plans of Congress? 

At best, we shall be home for 3 months. 
Since Baker against Carr, when this 
whole process was initiated, a period of 
years has elapsed. Therefore, what 
harm would there be in waiting to see 
if the approach which the junior Senator 
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which is their 
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from Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy] and I 
have suggested works. We shall soon 
find out if it does not work. There is 
plenty of time in which to apply power, 
if power is necessary. There is plenty of 
time to apply power, if the request does 
not work. 

It is upon that ground that the junior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY] and I believe that the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, which 
we have proposed, represents a fair way 
for Congress to work its will, and at the 
same time to respect faithfully the insti- 
tutions established by the Constitution, 
of coordinate power to rule our people. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, in 
my opinion, the proposed amendment to 
circumvent the Constitution of the 
United States is ill-conceived, misbegot- 
ten, misguided, and mischievous. 

It is also destructive of the rights of 
the American people to full and equal 
representation in their State legislatures. 

Until this belated effort was mounted 
to bludgeon the Congress, under pressure 
of adjournment deadlines, into a nulli- 
fication of the Supreme Court decision 
on legislative reapportionment, I had 
hoped that the year 1964 would be re- 
membered for two great milestones along 
the road to equality. 

One, of course, is the recently enacted 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, the other, the 
Supreme Court’s decision on legislative 
apportionment. 

Both of these great achievements bol- 
ster the same basic principle that equal- 
ity of citizenship, dignity, and oppor- 
tunity for all Americans is fundamental 
to our Nation’s heritage, and that it is 
guaranteed by our fundamental laws; 
and that basic to everything else is the 
right to vote—fully, fairly, without dilu- 
tion, and at every level—from township 
supervisor to President of the United 
States. 

It is tragic irony, therefore, that with- 
in a few weeks of the triumphant pas- 
sage of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 the 
Congress should be considering its effec- 
tive repeal. 

And I mean just that, because if this 
amendment should be enacted into law, 
we would establish as the American rule 
that some men are created half equal, 
and that they are entitled to only half- 
protection of the laws. 

It would be a discrimination, based not 
upon the color of your skin; the church 
where you worship, or the country from 
which your ancestors came, but upon 
where you now live. 

Mr. President, I intend to examine in 
some detail the absurd premise that 
gross discrimination in one house of a 
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bicameral legislature, based on factors 
other than people, be it pine stumps, 
cows, inland lakes or what, does not real- 
ly matter as long as some kind of qual- 
ity is preserved in the other house of 
the legislature. 

We have had considerable experience 
with this situation in Michigan, where a 
malapportioned State senate, isolated 
and insulated from the needs, aspiration 
and desires of the majority of the people, 
effectively throttled all attempts at so- 
cial reform and economic progress, pro- 
posed by Governors elected at large and 
representing the majority of the people. 

I am indebted for this documentation 
to one of the nationally recognized lead- 
ers in the fight for equal representa- 
tion—Mr. August Scholle, president of 
the Michigan AFL-CIO Council. 

Mr. Scholle has been waging the “one- 
man, one-vote” battle for years, and his 
efforts have now succeeded in Michigan, 
where we now have a legislature that is 
fairly representative of the people in 
both the State senate and house of rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. Scholle had prepared testimony in 
opposition to this destructive effort now 
before us which he had hoped to present 
to the House Judiciary Committee. He 
was unable to do so. 

However, his carefully documented 
testimony presents such a powerful ar- 
gument against the pending amendment 
that I intend to quote extensively from it. 

Before doing so, however, I wish to 
refute some of the rationalizations ad- 
vanced on behalf of legislative malap- 
portionment, which are nothing more 
than smoke screens for maintaining a 
status quo situation of minority control 
in our State capitols. 

The first might be described as “The 
people’s right to be wrong.” The gist 
of this proposition is that the most 
wildly unfair and unjust malapportion- 
ment of one house of a State legislature 
is perfectly all right as long as it has 
been approved in a referendum election, 
regardless of the constitutional rights 
that are trampled upon in the process. 

This is, of course, absurd. No State 
or city could pass a law denying a citi- 
zen elector the right to vote because of 
race, color, or creed. And should such 
a law be approved in a referendum vote, 
it would be thrown out by the courts. 

Why then should a law be upheld that 
dilutes or denies a citizen an equal voice 
in his State legislature on the basis of 
where he lives? 

I would just comment, in passing, on 
the discredited “Federal analogy” ra- 
tionalization that there is a valid paral- 
lel between State legislatures and the 
Federal Congress. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has eloquently held to the con- 
trary, explaining that the sovereign 
States joined initially in the Great Com- 
promise to form the Federal Union, rep- 
resenting people in one House and sov- 
ereign” States in the other. 

But, Mr. President, there is not now, 
and never has been, such a thing as a 
“sovereign” county. 
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Equally disreputable is the argument 
that at least one house of a State legis- 
lature must be unequal in order to rep- 
resent diverse interests of the State in 
both or to achieve a system of checks 
and balances. 

Any districting plan in a bicameral 
legislature of different-sized houses will 
automatically meet this problem—even 
if both houses are based on population. 
This is true because of the overlapping 
districts’ different personalities; different 
terms of office; and the mere necessity 
that measures must successively pass two 
houses to become law. 

This brings me to the key fallacy of 
the pending proposal that fair represen- 
tation in one house of a legislature will 
suffice: 

Fair representation—which means ma- 
jority control—in one house only will not 
pass a bill. 

An entrenched minority in the other 
house can kill it—and often does—as I 
will soon demonstrate. 

Equally important, that second, mi- 
nority-controlled house is likely to have 
exclusive life-and-death power over gu- 
bernatorial appointments. And when it 
also is granted the power of legislative 
review over State agency actions, the 
stranglehold is complete. 

I know too well, from the experience of 
my own State, of what I speak. 

Michigan, in its 1908 constitution had 
relatively fair provisions for legislative 
apportionment and for reapportionment 
every 10 years. The basic problem was 
that these provisions were judicially un- 
enforceable. 

As the metropolitan areas of Michigan 
grew tremendously after World War I, 
the State changed from agrarian to in- 
dustrial in nature. 

But the legislators charged with the 
duty of decennial reapportionment sim- 
ply refused to act for fear of voting 
themselves out of office. 
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Our senate was last reapportioned un- 
der the 1908 constitution in 1925, sup- 
posedly under the 1920 census, but only 
roughly at that. The reapportionment 
constitutionally required in 1930, 1940, 
and 1950 were flagrantly denied by a 
Republican-minority-controlled legisla- 
ture fearful of Democratic urban 
strength. 

A petition drive in 1952 for correction 
failed—through a campaign of abuse, 
vilification, and misrepresentation that 
demonstrates how useless is protection 
of referendum assumed to exist in the 
amendment we are discussing. 

A counterproposal freezing the 1920 
districts carried, and even its proponents 
a dozen years later conceded the tragic 
errors involved. For, in the ensuing dec- 
ade one house, the Michigan Senate, con- 
trolled by a destructive minority block, 
elected by a minority of the people, frus- 
trated legislation proposed by a popular 
governor, elected at large for six consecu- 
tive terms, more times than ever before 
in the country’s history. 

But because of Senate malapportion- 
ment, he could not translate the popular 
will into law. 

And a minority-controlled State senate 
served for years as a graveyard for pro- 
gressive legislation, frustrating the popu- 
lar will, unresponsive to the needs of the 
State, and unaccountable for their ac- 
tions to the majority of citizens in the 
State. 

In his statement, Mr. Scholle noted 
that he has helped sponsor two petition 
drives for legislative reapportionment in 
Michigan. He also was plaintiff in a 
court suit that went to the U.S. Supreme 
Court and resulted in a modern, fair, and 
equitable legislative reapportionment 
this year in Michigan. 

He said: 

Reapportionment and equality of citizen- 
ship are Inseparable. What we are actually 
discussing when we pose this problem is the 
age-old struggle of men to achieve equality 
and thereby freedom and dignity. This 
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struggle is without beginning and seemingly 
without end. 

Throughout our country, and throughout 
the world today men are struggling for free- 
dom; freedom of opportunity and freedom 
of choice, both of which are unattainable un- 
less there is equality of citizenship. Citizens 
are unequal where equality is most essen- 
tial—at the ballot box. 


What happens when an unresponsive, 
uncaring, and unreachable minority con- 
trols one house of a State legislature? 

I think the Michigan experience might 
be illuminating here, not only in terms of 
denying needed legislation, but also in 
the redistribution of tax moneys collected 
for all State governmental functions. 

A study in Michigan of tax collections 
and redistributions in a carefully se- 
lected representative group of 26 Michi- 
gan counties for the fiscal year of 1960-61 
showed that in the small senatorial dis- 
tricts that had the least number of peo- 
ple, we had a per capita collection in 
one district of $90.33 while the State 
redistributed in that area $98.63. 

In another much overrepresented dis- 
trict the per capita collection of tax dol- 
lars was $89.59 and the redistribution 
was $107.06 per capita. 

Contrast this with the districts which 
were very much underrepresented with 
a much larger population. 

For example, in one district, the State 
collected $99.17 per capita and the leg- 
islature redistributed only $72.56. 

In Wayne County, the most popu- 
lous area in the State, and one of the 
most underrepresented in the State sen- 
ate, per capita collections were $108.61 
and the redistribution was only $66.45. 

For further information on collection 
and redistribution based on Michigan 
Senate and House districts, I am attach- 
ing exhibit “A,” prepared by Mr. Scholle, 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
inserted at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 

ollows: 


[Figures based on 76 percent oſ revenue from counties and all direct payments to local units of government from State] 
State collections, $799,147,880.98; State distributions, $565,753,745.45 
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Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, of- 
ten, the representatives from these dis- 
tricts who give preferential treatment in 
appropriating moneys to spend in their 
own counties are the ones, with few ex- 
ceptions, who are outraged at any pro- 
posal to adopt social legislation for the 
well-being of the residents of the popu- 
lous counties which are the greatest 
sources of income for the State. 

Let me give some specific examples: 

In 1958, the Michigan State Senate 
voted on an amendment which would 
have provided for free polio shots for 
needy children. The 19 Republican 
members, representing 2,848,423 people, 
voted against the measure, and the 12 
Democrats, representing 3,193,417 people, 
voted for it. The proposal lost, even 
though it was favored by representatives 
of the majority of the people, who felt 
that this legislation was beneficial to 
the State and its people. 

In 1953, the Michigan Senate voted 
on a $3 increase in unemployment in- 
surance. The vyote was 14 votes for and 
14 votes against and the bill was killed. 
However, 14 senators voting for the $3 
increase represented 3,542,407 people, 
while the votes cast against the bill rep- 
resented only 2,421,631. In other words, 
1,120,776 more people were represented 
by the 14 senators voting for the amend- 
ment. 

This increase was denied even though 
Michigan had one of the lowest average 
rates of unemployment compensation in 
the country. We still have this dubious 
distinction as a result of the continued 
minority control of our State legislature. 

An amendment to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act to improve and clarify 


the language of the act and to aid the 
unfortunate victims of industrial acci- 
dents was voted down by 18 senators rep- 
resenting 2,859,918 people while the 14 
senators who voted for it represented 
3,510,849 people. 

In 1955, a budget of $50,000 for prep- 
aration of the St. Lawrence Seaway was 
proposed by the Governor. This was cut 
to $500. Nevertheless, when an amend- 
ment was introduced to reinstate the 
original $50,000, it was killed by a vote 
of 19 senators representing 2,674,214 peo- 
ple, while the 12 senators who voted for 
it represented 3,266,215. In other words, 
592,000 more people were represented by 
the 12 senators voting for it than the 19 
senators voting against it. Yet it lost. 

In 1957, when mental health facilities 
in the State of Michigan were sorely 
needed, particularly in the populous 
areas which provide the bulk of tax 
moneys collected by the State, legislation 
was introduced to add 220 beds at Plym- 
outh State Home and Training School in 
the Detroit Metropolitan area. Despite 
the obvious need for these beds, the pro- 
posal was killed by a vote of 20 senators 
representing 2,770,198 people while the 
11 senators who voted for it, represented 
3,132,404 people. 

During the 1959-60 session of the legis- 
lature, a bill was introduced which would 
have enabled development credit cor- 
porations to secure the benefits provided 
by the Federal Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1956, helping small business 
in Michigan. 

This bill was defeated in the senate by 
17-15. There were 3,558,821 people rep- 
resented by the 15 senators voting for 
this bill which would have helped small 


business in Michigan, while the 17 sen- 
ators voting against this measure rep- 
resented only 2,554,206. 

Again in the 1959-60 session of the 
Michigan Legislature a bill was intro- 
duced to exempt food and medicine from 
the 4-percent sales tax with the objective 
of relieving retirees and persons with 
fixed incomes from this grossly unfair 
burden of taxes. This proposal was 
killed in the State senate by a vote of 
20 to 14. The senators voting against 
represented 3,279,700 people, while the 
14 senators who voted for this relief for 
retirees and fixed-income groups repre- 
sented 4,957,298. 

In other words, 1,677,598 more people 
were represented by the 14 senators vot- 
ing for this measure than the 20 senators 
voting against. But it was defeated. 

Perhaps the most outrageous example 
of “tyranny by the minority” occurred 
in the apportionment of Michigan’s legis- 
lative districts in the early 1950’s. 

The Michigan constitution—at that 
time—provided that representative dis- 
tricts be drawn with an equal number 
of inhabitants and consisting of “con- 
venient and contiguous territory.” 

The dictionary definition of con- 
tiguous” is: 1. bordering upon; to touch 
upon, and in physical contact touching; 
2. Near, adjoining.” 

But the minority-controlled Michigan 
legislature, in a burst of gerrymandering 
zeal unmatched before or since, ignored 
this constitutional directive to create the 
four-county Iron Legislative District in 
the Upper Peninsula which is contiguous 
only by water, off the coast of Lake 


Superior. 
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That is right: Two of the counties— 
Baraga and Iron—are 724% miles dis- 
tant from Alger and Schoolcraft, the 
other two counties of the Iron District. 
Interposed between them are Marquette 
and Delta Counties which comprise an- 
other district. 

The only way to get from one part of 
this “contiguous” district to another, 
without crossing another district, is to 
go by boat. 

The legislators who created this malap- 
portioned monstrosity thought it was 
very funny. They turned it into a cloak- 
room joke, asserting that the four coun- 
ties of the Iron District “are contiguous 
by the waters of Lake Superior.” 

As might be expected, this same minor- 
ity-controlled legislature followed a simi- 
lar gerrymandering pattern in drawing 
congressional district lines. The result 
was that this legislature created—in 
Michigan—the smallest congressional 
district in the Nation, containing only 
178,251 people under the 1950 census. 

The largest congressional district in 
the State—in the Detroit metropolitan 
area—contained more than 500,000 peo- 
ple, almost three times as many people 
as the smallest in the Nation. 

Another evil effect of a minority-con- 
trolled legislative house is that it is 
likely to have exclusive life and death 
power over appointments by the Gov- 
ernor. 

The Michigan constitution provides 
clearly for the appointive power of the 
Governor, with the advice and consent of 
the senate. 

But during the 12 years that G. Men- 
nen Williams served as Governor of 
Michigan, being elected and reelected 
with substantial majorities, the minor- 
ity-controlled State senate arrogantly 
usurped his appointive power, by reject- 
ing or refusing to confirm many of his 
key appointees. 

This is clearly demonstrated by the 
fact that senatorial refusal to confirm 
appointees of the Governor was very rare 
from 1901 to 1948. A total of only nine 
appointees were rejected. But in the 12- 
year period of 1949-60, the senate re- 
jected 24 appointees of Governor Wil- 
liams. 

For example, one member of the ap- 
peals board of the Michigan Employment 
Security Commission, who was appointed 
in 1946 for a 6-year term, remained in 
office until 1960, or 8 years after Gov- 
ernor Williams had attempted to replace 
him. The senate achieved this by sim- 
ply refusing to confirm the appointment 
of those named by the Governor to re- 
place him. 

This was clearly a senatorial usurpa- 
tion of the executive power of appoint- 
ment. It is but one example of many 
such instances. Since the senators 
themselves did not accuse the appointees 
of lacking qualifications, the conclusion 
is inescapable that they were motivated 
by political considerations—at the ex- 
pense of good government. 

As a matter of fact, on many occa- 
sions, it was blatantly admitted that in 
a majority of the cases the appointments 
were denied for partisan political ad- 
vantage. 

In 1963, Michigan adopted a new con- 
stitution. It included apportionment 
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provisions unique in the Nation’s history. 
One house, said to be based on popula- 
tion, approached, but did not achieve, 
that description. The other, the sen- 
ate, did not, but admittedly was not in- 
tended to, for it literally represented area 
under a so-called 80-20 formula which, 
in application, meant that 19 acres liter- 
ally had the voting strength of a human 
being, and the votes of some citizens 
were potentially worth up to 3 times those 
of others. 

These 1963 provisions, like the adopted 
1952 Michigan proposals, were fortu- 
nately thrown out by the U.S. Supreme 
Court, as a violation of our citizens’ 
rights. 

But their application under a formula, 
which could have been applied with only 
slight modification to deny democracy 
to every State in the Union, illustrates 
the fallacy of thinking that good govern- 
ment can be achieved when only one 
house is responsive to majority will. 

Our Michigan experience repudiates 
also the outrageous argument that any 
abuse of constitutional rights can be 
permitted if enough people vote for it. 
Majority rule means constitutional ma- 
jority rule, and our right to free speech, 
free press, free religion, and the free 
ballot box does not depend on majority 
approval or sufferance of our fellow citi- 
zens, as the Supreme Court has just re- 
affirmed. 

Our 1963 apportionment provisions 
were adopted not alone, but as one sec- 
tion among hundreds in a totally new 
State constitution. The campaign to 
adopt that constitution, led by our pres- 
ent Governor, was pitched out-State on 
the theme that the apportionment pro- 
visions would restrict Detroit area influ- 
ence, and, in Detroit, on the approach 
that citizens should vote for a generally 
good constitution despite the apportion- 
ment provisions, whose validity “would 
after all be a question for the courts.” 
Wholesale misrepresentation abounded. 
When the constitution finally carried by 
a margin after recount, of one-half of 1 
percent, the apportionment provisions 
were urged by their proponents to the 
courts as a great expression of the popu- 
lar will and no longer a legal, but a voter- 
preempted question. 

If these represent the standards of 
fairness the present proposals are de- 
signed to achieve, and if such proposals 
should carry, our Republic is in danger. 

It will further be in danger because of 
another aspect of the proposed amend- 
ment—the notion that we strip the courts 
of power when we disagree with them. 
This proposal, probably unconstitutional, 
is shockingly dangerous, for it runs con- 
trary to our heritage of obeying laws un- 
til they are changed, and of recognizing 
and respecting judicial authority. More- 
over, these proposals constitute the grav- 
est threat to judicial independence and 
the separation of powers within recent 
memory. 

It was because of the courts and the 
great decisions in Baker against Carr and 
Reynolds against Sims that we stand in 
Michigan and elsewhere on the thresh- 
old of real democracy, living State gov- 
ernment, and the ability to meet the 
needs of our citizens. 
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If we do not have faith and confidence 
in abiding by the will of the majority of 
the people; if we do not believe that the 
majority will of the people should be re- 
flected by our legislative bodies; if we do 
not believe that 50-percent-plus of the 
people should govern, then what percent- 
age of the minority of the people do we 
determine should govern the majority? 

Should 49 percent govern the 51 per- 
cent, or as has prevailed in Michigan, 
should 29.4 percent of the population be 
able to govern through control of one 
pees. the other 70.6 percent of the peo- 
ple? 

Or should we Sovietize the State legis- 
lative bodies and have 7 percent of the 
people dominate the other 93 percent, as 
prevails in the Soviet Union? 

Regardless of all of the fine academic, 
hypothetical, theoretical arguments that 
can be made, when a clear perspective is 
taken of this question it boils down again 
to this simple question: “What percent- 
age of the minority of the people should 
control the majority?” 

Is the tyrannny of majority rule over 
the minority ever likely to be more ob- 
noxious than the tyranny of a minority 
over the majority? If minority control 
over people is to be approved, then a 
grave and serious question can be raised 
as to the morality of our spending billions 
of dollars a year of the people’s money 
to defend ourselves from foreign 
ideologies, 

There is absolutely no separation of 
the question of combating dictatorships, 
whether nazism, fascism, or commu- 
nism, and of combating any other 
ideology wherein a minority of the 
people can govern the majority. 

Some of our most difficult interna- 
tional problems could be solved if the 
people who lived under the iron heel of 
dictatorship were to be given equality at 
the ballot box and the majority of the 
people were permitted to cast a ballot to 
determine the form of government they 
wanted to live under. 

Certainly we all know that the Berlin 
wall would be torn down by the East 
Germans within a week if the East Ger- 
man people were permitted to vote and 
the wishes of the majority of the East 
German people were abided by. 

I have always firmly believed that if 
the various States ever achieved truly 
representative government that the 
many frictions which prevail today in 
areas such as civil rights, the arguments 
about States rights against the propa- 
ganda of concentration of power in 
Washington would, to a major extent, be 
resolved. 

If the legislature actually reflects the 
sentiment of the majority of the people, 
the legislatures of each State would be 
concerning themselves with cooperating 
and working in harmony with the Fed- 
eral Government to meet the problems of 
the pockets of poverty, illhousing, old- 
age security, mental health, and the 
many other social problems which we 
face as a nation today. 

If we approve the pending proposal and 
the proposed constitutional amendment 
for which it is supposed to buy time, we 
shall have to go back to the people and 
tell them that we do not believe in equal- 
ity of citizenship at the ballot box. 
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We will be in the position of advocat- 
ing to our constituents that they sacrifice 
their most cherished basic symbol of 
freedom—equality. 

If we are going to be honest, we will 
have to say to the people, “We don’t be- 
lieve that a majority of the people should 
govern, but that a minority should gov- 
ern.” We will be advocating an oli- 
garchy, or some type of despotism, or 
some other tyrannical form of govern- 
ment to substitute for majority rule. We 
will resume the dreary argument over 
just what percentage of the minority of 
the people should govern the majority. 

We will make a mockery of the words 
in Lincoln’s famous Gettysburg Address, 
“that government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people shall not per- 
ish from the earth.” 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call may be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. McNamara] for his excellent pres- 
entation of the case for apportionment in 
his State. The examples which he cites 
could be found in many other States in 
the Union. If we need any practical 
demonstration of the justification for the 
court’s action, that justification was con- 
tained in the statement which the Sen- 
ator from Michigan has just completed. 

Along with his statement, of course, 
was the theoretical case made for the 
Supreme Court’s action by the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] in the pres- 
entation which he made to this body 
a few days ago, in which he inquired into 
the constitutional aspects of the case, 
and the constitutional aspect of the ap- 
plication of the Court’s decision. 

Today the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits] and I submitted an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute for the 
Mansfield-Dirksen amendment, which is 
under consideration by the Senate. 

It is my opinion that the Court has 
ruled quite properly in this case that the 
principle of one vote for each person is 
fundamental to American democracy. 

The principle that the majority shall 
rule is fundamental to American democ- 
racy. 

This was clearly expressed by the men 
who drafted the Constitution of the 
United States. One of them, James 
Madison, said that once the will of the 
people has been determined, even though 
the majority was by a single vote, that 
decision should be held as sacred as if it 
were unanimous. 

The Record clearly shows that under 
existing practices in many States, it is 
impossible to determine what the will of 
the majority is. 

The original Dirksen proposal to the 
Senate was, I believe, without question, 
clearly unconstitutional, because it would 
have had the Congress overriding Su- 
preme Court decisions—decisions which 
were not related to the statutes which 
had been enacted by the Congress, but 
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decisions based upon their interpretation 
of the Constitution. Certainly, the 
Senate and the other body do not have 
any right or any power to override or 
overrule constitutionally based decisions 
of the Supreme Court. 

The Mansfield-Dirksen substitute is 
somewhat less brazen and somewhat less 
open in its challenge to the Court, but 
in my opinion, if in the Mansfield-Dirk- 
sen substitute we move to the point where 
the legislative branch establishes real 
power or control over the Court’s deci- 
sions, at that very point we shall move 
into the area of the unconstitutional. 

If we stay short of that, we remain in 
the area of making a recommendation 
and a suggestion to the Supreme Court 
and the inferior courts as to how they 
should proceed in this case. 

In my judgment there is no “between” 
ground in this case, unless we were to 
proceed to amend the Constitution; but 
short of that, there is no intermediate 
area, between that which is unconstitu- 
tional and that which is a mere recom- 
mendation on the part of the Congress 
to the courts in their dealings with the 
execution of the decision which has been 
made with regard to reapportionment. 

It is my opinion, therefore, that the 
best approach—an honest and open ap- 
proach—is that which is proposed in the 
amendment which the Senator from New 
York and I have offered. It would ex- 
press the sense of Congress with regard 
to proceeding under the Supreme Court 
decision on reapportionment. 

I sincerely hope that Senators will 
give thought to the distinctions which 
the Senator from New York made in his 
remarks earlier today and to the points 
which I am now making. 

I should like to emphasize the point 
that Senators who were most concerned 
about the effectiveness of State govern- 
ment and the integrity of States, and 
who spoke so often of keeping govern- 
ment as close to the people as possible— 
those who are prone to quote Abraham 
Lincoln that government should do for 
the people only what the people cannot 
do as well for themselves or what they 
cannot do at all—have in this case an 
opportunity to eliminate an obstacle to 
effective State government. This obsta- 
cle has prevented the people from doing 
for themselves what they saw they could 
do just as well as the Federal Govern- 
ment, but which they have been kept 
from doing because they do not have 
equal representation in the lower and 
upper bodies of State legislatures. 

So, let us eliminate that obstacle—an 
obstacle in the way of the people in the 
States, an obstacle which keeps them 
from doing for themselves what they 
could do, and what they would do if they 
had reapportionment and proper rep- 
resentation in their State legislature. 

To protect the integrity and effective- 
ness of State governments, to protect the 
integrity of the Constitution of the 
United States, to protect the integrity of 
the Supreme Court, and, along with 
that, the integrity of the U.S. Senate, 
the proposal that the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] and I have offered 
should be adopted in this body. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 
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Mr. JAVITS. I am pleased to have 
been able to join with the Senator from 
Minnesota in this effort. There are two 
approaches to this situation. The first 
approach is one which, in my judgment, 
was struck down in 1871 in the case of 
United States against Klein. It is the 
approach of the Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendment—as the Senator calls it— 
undiluted—that is, without the addition 
of the clause “highly unusual circum- 
stances”—which perhaps gives the 
Court an escape mechanism. The other 
approach is the more condign approach, 
of depriving the appellate court of juris- 
diction entirely, which was the course 
pursued in the McCardle case, a very old 
case which predated the Klein case. 
There is grave doubt in my mind that 
the Supreme Court would follow the 
McCardle precedent with respect to 
pending cases in the Federal courts, even 
though those pending cases were in the 
lower courts. 

There may be some States—but very 
few of the 50 States—the apportion- 
ment of which has not now been called 
into question in the Federal courts. 
Therefore, if the McCardle doctrine, 
which has been questioned in later cases, 
were not to stand up, we would again be 
running the risk of a direct confronta- 
tion between the judiciary and Congress 
in an area in which it is not necessary 
to have a confrontation. It is my con- 
viction that in the cases which are al- 
ready pending before the Federal courts, 
if the Supreme Court would have to re- 
gard the Mansfield-Dirksen amendment 
as more than merely precatory, they 
would therefore strike it down. The 
amendment which the Senator from 
Minnesota and I recommend would best 
square with existing law, the likelihood 
of a new decision on this legislation by 
the Supreme Court, and the substantive 
result which we have a right to expect 
from the Court, of crowding the whole 
situation quite so hard in terms of im- 
plementation of the law which the Court 
has laid down. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I believe that this 
is the best course of action for Congress 
to take insofar as it would have any 
bearing on decisions and rulings which 
have been made with respect to cases 
in the process of being appealed, and 
certainly with reference to any recent 
decisions that might be made with ref- 
erence to other States. It is my opinion 
that this is as far as Congress should go 
in attempting to give direction or to in- 
fluence the judicial process in this 
proceeding. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
for his intercession. The idea of a 
“sense” resolution was very much the 
idea of the Senator from Minnesota. I 
was honored when the Senator felt that 
I should take the laboring oar in it. I 
know that it will be regarded as our joint 
endeavor. I hope it might have some 
helpful result in resolving the question 
before Congress. I know the Senator 
joins me in the realization that it is a 
real problem that has to be coped with. 
No matter what should happen to the 
legislation here, it would be most unfor- 
tunate if the Supreme Court allowed the 
situation to be dealt with quite as hard 
as some lower courts seem to think it 
must be. á 
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Mr. McCARTHY. I agree with the 
views of the Senator from New York, and 
I am pleased to work with him on this 
particular bill. I know that the Senator 
shares with me the conviction that the 
processes of democracy are not self-oper- 
ating and that we need to pay continu- 
ous attention to the procedures and re- 
lationships which exist in our Govern- 
ment among the three branches. 

The Senator from New York has joined 
me in the past—perhaps not in the same 
kind of joint effort—in trying to protect 
the integrity of the legislative branch as 
against the executive branch, and also 
the integrity of the executive branch as 
against a challenge from the judicial or 
legislative branch of the Government. 
This becomes increasingly more impor- 
tant as we move into many areas in which 
it is more difficult to draw a line between 
executive and legislative authority, as in 
the case of earlier proceedings under the 
civil rights issue when Congress failed to 
take action which it should have. In this 
instance we placed a great burden on the 
executive branch of the Government. 
We placed a great burden upon the judi- 
cial branch of the Government and 
asked them to carry out legislative func- 
tions, or almost legislative functions, be- 
cause Congress had failed to act. 

The Senator from New York was one of 
those who pressed hard for the enact- 
ment of the civil rights bill to assist the 
executive branch of the Government in 
meeting its responsibility in this area, 
and also to make it easier for the court 
to carry out its responsibility regarding 
this problem. 

I am glad to join the Senator in draw- 
ing the line, under the limited right that 
Congress has, to give direction on this 
basis. 

Mr. JAVITS. If one wants to be re- 
spected, he must give respect. That is 
why I appreciate the approach which we 
have both adopted. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


No. 548 Leg.] 
Aiken Gore Mundt 
Allott Gruening Muskie 
Anderson Hart Nelson 
Bartlett Hartke Neuberger 
Bayh Hayden Pastore 
Beall Holland Pearson 
Bennett Hruska Pell 
Bible Tnouye Prouty 
Boggs Jackson Proxmire 
Brewster Javits Randolph 
Burdick Johnston Ribicoff 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, N. O Robertson 
Byrd, W. va. Jordan, Russell 
Carlson Keating 
Case Kuchel Saltonstall 
Church Lausche Scott 
Clark Long, Mo. Simpson 
— Long, La. Smathers 
Cotton Magnuson Smith 
Curtis Mansfield Sparkman 
Dirksen Stennis 
Dodd McClellan Symington 
Dominick McGovern Tal 
Douglas McIntyre Thurmond 
Eastland McNamara Tower 
Edmondson Mechem Walters 
Ellender Metcalf Williams, N.J. 
Ervin Miller Williams, Del 
Fong Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
Fulbright Morton Young, Ohio 
Goldwater Morse 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT 
PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SAL- 
INGER in the chair). The Chair, on be- 
half of the President pro tempore, an- 
nounces the following appointments: 

To attend the third United Nations 
Conference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy at Geneva, August 31 through 
September 9, 1964: Senators PASTORE, 
ANDERSON, HICKENLOOPER, and AIKEN, 
with Senators CHURCH, MCINTYRE, JOR- 
DAN of Idaho, and Case as alternatives. 

To attend the British Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Conference at Jamaica, 
November 15 through 22, 1964: Senators 
FULBRIGHT, NELSON, Boces, and MILLER. 

The Chair, also on behalf of the Pres- 
ident pro tempore, announces the follow- 
ing appointments to the Committee on 
Arrangements for the Abraham Lincoln 
Second Inaugural Address: Senators 
DOUGLAS, HARTKE, DIRKSEN, and COOPER. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 11134) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, and Commerce, 
the judiciary, and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and 
for other purposes; and that the House 
receded from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 7 
to the bill, and concurred therein. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, 
AND COMMERCE, THE JUDICIARY, 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1965—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 11134) making 
appropriations for the Departments of 
State, Justice, and Commerce, the judi- 
ciary, and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1965, and for other 
purposes. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of today.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
have only a few brief remarks to make 
in connection with the bill as agreed to 
by the conferees. 

The total of the bill is $1,'717,157,800. 
This sum is $13,727,900 below the sum 
recommended by the Senate. It is $14,- 
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530,000 above the total sum recommended 
in the House bill. However, the total 
sum recommended is $282,006,900 below 
the total 1965 estimates submitted for 
direct appropriations of the three De- 
partments, State, Justice, and Com- 
merce, the judiciary branch, and 10 re- 
lated agencies. In this regard it should 
again be pointed out that the bill con- 
tains $30 million of the $41,400,000 esti- 
mate for the Chamizal project, which 
the Senate approved and which was not 
considered initially by the House. 

If it were not for this item, the Senate 
recommendation would have been about 
$15,500,000 under the amount the House 
initially approved. It should be stated 
for the record that the House and Sen- 
ate committees handling this bill have 
been and are working very closely to- 
gether, to the end that we shall make 
only such appropriations as are to be 
definitely needed to carry on appro- 
priately and efficiently those functions 
of Government which are within the 
jurisdiction of these departments and 
agencies. 

I would also like to state that the sum 
total of the bill is below the 1964 total 
direct appropriations by $123,076,100. 

In addition to the sum recommended 
in direct appropriations, there is author- 
ized the sum of $3,648,250,000 from the 
trust fund account to carry out the Fed- 
eral-aid highway program in fiscal 1965. 

For the benefit of the Members of the 
Senate, I might mention certain items 
that had been approved in the Senate 
bill but were denied in conference, In 
the Weather Bureau appropriation for 
“Salaries and expenses,” the conferees 
agreed to only $100,000 of the $613,200 
recommended for expansion of the 
weather service in certain areas. The 
$100,000 allowance is one-half of the 
sum needed to expand the fire-weather 
service. Also disapproved in this appro- 
priation was the total sum of $1,454,700 to 
fund three programs formerly paid out 
of Department of Defense appropria- 
tions. The Conference Committee reit- 
erated its contention of last year that 
these programs should be funded by the 
Department of Defense. 

Two other items of similar character 
were disapproved by the conference ac- 
tion and concerned the seismograph pro- 
gram allowed by the Senate in the 
amount of $624,000, which had been 
previously funded through the Advanced 
Research Project Agency —ARPA—of the 
Defense Department; and the $900,000 
item that the Senate had recommended 
for aviation weather research, which was 
formerly funded by the Federal Aviation 
Agency. 

There are some other items in the bill 
in which some Members of the Senate 
have a special interest, but with respect 
to which the Senate conferees were com- 
pelled to yield to the wishes of the House 
conferees that they be eliminated. I 
shall not enumerate all of them in detail, 
but I assure Senators that in each in- 
stance the conferees undertook to have 
the Senate version of the bill adopted. 

I believe we have a good bill and that 
in the main sufficient funds will be avail- 
able to carry out the various programs 
planned for the departments and the 
agencies for which the bill makes ap- 
propriations. 


1964 


I am glad to report also that all the 
conferees agreed on the report, and that 
the report was unanimously signed by 
conferees on the part of both Houses. 

I ask for the adoption of the report. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp a summary of 
the bill for the fiscal year 1965, which 
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shows the various appropriations con- 
cerning the departments and agencies 
included in the bill. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Summary of bill—Departments of State, Justice, and Commerce, the judiciary and related agencies appropriations bill, 1965 


(H.R. 11184) 
TITLE I -DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Item 


ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Salaries and e 


Ac uisition, 5 tion, and maintenance of bers 
d (apectal i forei, fund) 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 
Contributions to in 


Total, international organizations and conferences.. 
INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


International Boundary and Water Commission, United 
States and Mexico: 


Construction 
Chamizal — (1904 supplement estimate) 


Total, International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission, United States and Mexico z 

American sections, international co: 

International fisheries commissions 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Mutual educational and cultural 8 activities 
Center for 9 and technical interchange between 


T ———— ——— 
Preservation 3 ancient Nubian monuments ( 


phe e gram) (1964 supplemental 
Education 3 88 baral exchange w wit Japan (1964 sup- 


LEGAL ACTIVITIES AND GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Salaries — expenses, general administration 

Salaries an expenses, ener legal activities 
Allen property activi limitation on general adminis- 
Salaries 


Total, legal activities and general administration 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
Salaries and expenses 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 


FEDERAL PRISON SYSTEM 


Salaries an: Bureau of Prisons 
puaga sand ketis „ 
Support of U.S, prisoners 


A Budget esti- Bill 
pro) 
ons, Leer 5 
and 1964 sup- House Senate 
plementals version version 


$163, 000, 000 | $165, 600, 000 


87, 168, 000 87, 168, 000 
3, 100, 000 3, 234, 000 
1, 943, 000 1, 943, 000 
1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
93, 211, 000 98, 345, 000 
760, 000 785, 000 

1, 963, 000 1, 963, 000 
8, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 
—— — . 000% ... 30, 000, 000 
10, 723. 000 40, 748, 000 
460, 460, 000 
2, 000, 000 2, 100, 000 
13, 183,000 | 43, 308, 000 
44, 125, 000 48, 729, 000 
5, 300, 000 5, 600, 000 


S 
85 


g 


SS 
E 
8888 88 


$164, 000, 000 


2582 


8 
8|838 8888 


» $ 
8 838 


8 


8 
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Summary of bill— Departments of State, Justice, and Commerce, the judiciary and related agencies appropriations bill, 1965 
K (H. K. 11134)—Continúed iy 18 f 


TITLE UI—DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Budget esti- 
Appropria- | mates, 1965 
tions, 1964 (as amended), 
and 1964 sup- Budget House Senate 

plementals estimate allowance allowance 


Conference allowance compared with— 
Item 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


7, 000, 000 
1964 Census of culture. 16, 500, 000 
Modernization of automatic data processing equipment 200, 000 
8 for 19th Decennial Census 1, 100, 000 
Ni Zire sc A seen ecee E 1, 700, 000 
Total, Bureau of the Census 41, 710, 000 

C a 


BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
5, 000, 000 


OFFICE OF TRADE ADJUSTMENT 


Trade adjustment assistance. “ 100,000 300,000 - 2800,00 
Trade adjustment loans and guarantees 500, 


Total, Office of Trade Adjustment 100, 0000 800, 000 ———- æ ꝗ.b e RA 
U.S. TRAVEL SERVICE 
Salaries and expenses o 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
Salaries and expenses 
Construction of sur ve ships... 
Construction and equipment 
Total, Coast and Geodetic Survey . 39,120,000 | 38,315,000 | 86,575,000 | 37,199,000 | 36,575,000 | —1, 740,000 


PATENT OFFICE 
Salaries and expenses 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


Research and technical services 
Research and technical services (special foreign currency 


Plant and facilities. .... 
Construction of facilities 


Total, National Bureau of Standards 
OFFICE OF TECHNICAL SERVICES 


Salaries and 65, 100, 000 
Research and 10, 400,000 | 11, 300, 10, 400, 
550 0. 000 
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Summary of bill— Departments of State, Justice, and Commerce, the judiciary and related agencies appropriations bill, 1965 
8 5 ; H.R. 11134)— Continued ~ 15 9 


TITLE II—DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE—Continued 


Budget esti- 
1965 


mates, 
(as amended), 
and 1964 sup- 
plementals 


Conference allowance compared with— 
8 
Item tions, 1964 


MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 


2 ̃ Giquidation et contract | 2 e 
su 
— eee ee = „ 216, 500, be. 
Research and development. 
Salaries and e 15, 500, 000 
Maritime ti 3,495,000 | 4. 484. 000 4. 484. 000 4,484,000 4. 484, 00 ͥ öꝶ—— 
te 1, 405, 000 
Total, Maritime Administration 356, 400, 000 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 
Limitation on general administrative expenses (43, 800, 000) 
Federal-aid highways a EE G T nanan 620 8 
Improvement of the Pentagon road network fhorization) -- (500, e r y eae me Se] ig ao 
ro highways (liquidation of contract authorization)..|° 33, 000, 000 


— — „ 
Total, Bureau of Public Roads 52, 000, 000 

Ie ARIS acs xi emai Oe 2,000,000 | 2,000,000 | 2,000,000 | 2,000,000 | 2,000,000 . neeeeenee 
Total, title III, Department of Commerce 805, 620, 100 


Misce 

Care of the 2 noa: 

Automobile for the bray aa om 

Books for the Supreme Court 
Total, Supreme Court 


Salaries and expenses. 
Repairs and improvements. 


Total, Court of Claims I., 109, 500 1,186,000 | 1,140,000 | 1,140,000 | 1,140,000 — 46.000 ———— 


COURTS OF A DISTRICT COURTS, AND OTHER 
JUDICIAL SERVICES 


1,619, 500 


of re (2,670, 000 
3 anen — (1964 supplemental estimate) ( (50, 0 e 
eee E n S Siemens enaloniesaenn (5, 750, 000 


Total, courts of appeals, district courts, and other 
ju dicial services 


55, 374, 500 55, 374, 500 


60, 360, 800 We al! Pee oe 


68, 944, 800 (—114, 000) 


accoun —— 4 ——E— —4 •- 


PF Fray Beate, Enea į $1,800,000 | $1,800,000 | 81, 800, 000 
Salaries and expenses 985, 000 985, 000 


Salaries and expenses 2, 575, 000 3,300,000 | 2. 763, 000 2,938,000 | 2,763,000 | —$537,000 |-------------- 


‘Appropriation. 1,455,000 | 1, 689, 000 
opriation EEE ä 1, 435, 000 1, 689, 000 1,000,000) 1, 650, 000 1,600,000 | —d¥, 000 ———„„«„„4c6b 
— EENE SO REPRESS 605.000 680. 000 (926, 6%) (225, 000 (225,000) (5,600 ——.—.—.—— 
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Summary of bill Departments of State, Justice, and Commerce, the judiciary and related agencies appropriations bill, 1965 


Item 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Appro 


‘Transfer from revolving fund 
Transfer from justment loan assistance 

Trade adjustment loan assistance 
rn, Ad![ S 


Total, Small Business Administration 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE FOR TRADE NEGOTIATIONS 


Salaries and expenses 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL BOARD 


U.S. ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY 


Arms control and disarmament activities 


U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 
Salaries and 


pecial inti es sees exhibitions (special foreign currency 


edia guarantee 
Total U.S. Information Agency. 


Total title V, related agencies 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
am happy to yield to the distinguished 
majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Arkansas may recall that 
at the markup of the bill now embodied 
in the conference report before the Sen- 
ate, the Senator from Montana raised 
the question of additional service for the 
Weather Bureau station at Havre, 
Mont. The Senator may recall that 
Havre operates on a limited basis at the 
present time. It is 111 miles from Great 
Falls, which has a good weather sta- 
tion, and it is somewhat the same dis- 
tance from Glasgow, to the east, which 
has fairly good weather reporting fa- 
cilities. Havre is left in a position 
van it does not receive adequate serv- 
ce. 

When the question was raised, thanks 
to the generosity and understanding of 
all members of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, the sum of $35,000 was 
allowed for the Havre weather station, 
so that it could operate on a 24-hour 
basis. 

Can the distinguished senior Senator 
from Arkansas, who is chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for the 
Departments of State, Justice, and Com- 
merce give us any information as to 
what the status of the action taken by 
the Senate was in conference? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. As the Senator 
from Montana will recall, the Senate in- 
cluded seven items for weather stations 


Salaries and expenses (special foreign currency programm) - 
speca international ex fh ea ——— sod 2 e 


(H. R. 11184)—Continued 


TITLE IV—THE JUDICIARY—Oontinued 


Conference allowance compared with— 


—D— — — — | u. — 


— ͤ x sede cof AEA SR 


159, 389, 000 


, 8, 8, 420, 000 534, 000 
1, 830, 667, 000 1, 9067 219° 700 1, 693, 757, 800 |1, 691, 901, 700 


and the expansion and improvement of 
weather stations. I believe the total sum 
for this purpose was $613,200. This ap- 
propriation, which included $35,000 for 
the station in the Senator’s State of 
Montana, was seriously objected to by 
the House conferees. I think I may say 
without disclosing any secret that imme- 
diately upon the calling of the House 
conferees to order, this was the first item 
they sought to have considered. We did 
not consider it at that time, but later, 
when we reached the item, the House 
conferees were rather unyielding. 

Senators who are now in the Cham- 
ber who served on the conference made a 
faithful and diligent effort to have the 
House agree to this item. I am strongly 
on the side of economy, as I believe most 
persons know; but when there is a serv- 
ice that is a good one, that meets a de- 
mand and a need of the people, I favor 
funding it and financing it and main- 
taining the service. I felt that in this in- 
stance there was justification for the ap- 
propriation. We tried to save it, but we 
were unable to persuade the House con- 
ferees to agree to it. They were ada- 
mant. I was about to say that they were 
obstinate; but “adamant” is a better 
word. That is what we were confronted 
with. 

As I recall, there was only one other 
item in the bill on which we held out 
longer and for which we made a harder 
drive than this item. There was only 


EEEE —1, 000, 000 


000 | 187,127, 000 


—50, 000 
—13, 116, 000 


=20, 490, 000 
000 28 777600 


282, 006, 900 


—53, 625, 000 


—114, 000 
—1Z, 613 900 


—15, 470, 000 


one other item on which we had serious 
trouble. We did our best. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 


Mr. HOLLAND. I wholeheartedly 
confirm the statement of the distin- 
guished chairman of our subcommittee 
that we held out longer on this item than 
perhaps on any other. The conferees of 
the other body maintained that they had 
rejected requests from their own Mem- 
bers, larger in number and for larger 
amounts, as a total, for these same ob- 
jectives; namely, the establishment of 
new weather stations or the expansion 
of old ones. The best we could hope to 
do was to get half of the proposed expan- 
sion for the protection of the forests of 
the West and weather surveys for fire 
protection included in the bill. I do 
not believe there was any other item as 
to which the conversation was as long as 
on this one. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. There was only one 
item as to which there may have been 
a longer discussion. We pointed out that 
we had seven items; they said they had 
more. 

Mr. HOLLAND. As I recall, we had 
more than seven. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The House had 15 
items which were turned down: The 
conferees said they would not be in- 
cluded in the bill. They said that if 
they went back to the House after having 
accepted our items, they would feel they 
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had broken faith with their colleagues, 
to whom they had given assurance that 
they would not include those items in the 
bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I extend my compli- 
ments to the chairman of our subcom- 
mittee, who was also chairman of the 
conference, for the way in which he han- 
dled the conference. Due to his handling 
and the handling by his counterpart from 
the other body, we had probably the most 
friendly conference, yet in some respects 
the most determined conference, includ- 
ing the positions of the two bodies on 
this very subject, that I have ever at- 
tended. I again compliment the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Florida. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I join the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND], and the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLEL- 
Lax], in saying that every effort was 
made to sustain the Senate's position, 
particularly with reference to the proj- 
ect in Montana. There was also a proj- 
ect for Louisiana, which I did all I could 
to sustain, but I failed. Last year, Lou- 
isiana obtained a weather bureau station 
in northeast Louisiana. We tried to ob- 
tain one this year for northwest Louisi- 
ana. I did all I could to sustain that 
item, but failed. All the Senate con- 
ferees did everything possible to sustain 
the position of the Senate, but we could 
not persuade the House conferees to 
agree with us. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am deeply grateful to the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN], the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
SmrrH], the ranking minority member 
of the subcommittee which handled the 
bill. I feel certain that everything pos- 
sible has been done in behalf of provid- 
ing better and longer service at the 
weather station in Havre, Mont. 

I understand the circumstances which 
made it impossible for the Senate to over- 
come the position of the House; but if 
the people of Montana are willing, I shall 
be back next year to try to obtain 24- 
hour service for Havre. I hope that at 
that time it will be possible to have the 
House agree to the Senate position. 

Again, I express my thanks to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. M I yield. 

Mr. FONG. An item of $300,000 was 
restored by the Senate for the East-West 
Center. The House prevailed on this 
item in conference, and it was deleted. 
May I ask why the House prevailed on 
this item? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The House con- 
ferees simply contended that in their bill 
they had provided adequate funds, so 
they would not go along with the 
amount reauested by the Senate. I do 
not recall that they gave a specific rea- 
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son other than to say that they would 
not agree that the amount proposed by 
the Senate be added to the bill. 

I said that what we had tried to do 
was to include in the bill enough funds 
to keep the project operating at the 1964 
level, and that we understood that that 
amount of money was needed for that 
purpose. The House maintained that it 
had already placed in the bill an increase 
over last year and that that should 
be enough to keep the college operating 
at its present level. This is one of the 
items as to which, again, it was neces- 
sary for the Senate conferees to yield to 
the conferees on the part of the House. 

I was sincere in offering the item. I 
like to try to build our institutions of 
learning. I know that the East-West 
Center is a infant institution, one that is 
just beginning. So I thought we should 
support it adequately and permit it to 
expand to the extent that it could op- 
erate efficiently. I was outvoted, and the 
Senate conferees finally had to yield. 

Mr. FONG. I regret exceedingly that 
it was necessary to yield on this item. 
I know the Senator from Arkansas has 
done his best to try to retain the item. 
By the loss of $300,000 Hawaii will ex- 
perience a bad situation. 

(At this point Mr. Watters took the 
Chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I assure the Sen- 
ator that there was a definite purpose 
on the part of the Senate conferees to 
try to retain this item in the bill. 

Mr. FONG. I thank the Senator from 
Arkansas for fighting so hard to sup- 
port the item and for restoring it so far 
as he was concerned, although he was 
not able to hold it in conference. 

Mr. President, I am very, very disap- 
pointed that the House conferees re- 
fused to accept even a penny of the $300,- 
000 restoration voted by the Senate for 
the Nation’s East-West Center in Ha- 
waii. 

I had hoped that, at the very least, 
the House would meet the Senate half 
way on this important and necessary 
item, especially since all of the Senate 
increase was earmarked for scholarships 
and grants, the very heart of the pro- 


gram. 

The State Department requested, and 
I fully supported the request, restora- 
tion of $460,500 of the House reduction 
from the budget of $532,000. 

The Senate Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on State Department Appropria- 
tions, under the chairmanship of the 
able senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCtettan], studied this matter closely 
and recommended that $300,000 of the 
House reduction be restored. The Sen- 
ate later concurred. 

All of the Senate increase was ear- 
marked for scholarships and grants. 

Under the House amount, the State 
Department advised that the East-West 
Center would have to reduce its tech- 
nical training grants from its present 
100 to only 20 and its present 300 new 
student grants to 295. 

In order to maintain the 1964 level of 
100 technical training grantees and 300 
new student training grantees, funds for 
80 technical training grants at $5,000 
each for 12 months and 5 student schol- 
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arships at $8,920 for 21 months would 
be required, a total of $444,600. 

Even with the Senate restoration of 
$300,000, plus $71,500 in carryover funds 
that would be available, the Center 
would be hardpressed to maintain the 
1964 program level of technical trainees 
and student grantees. 

Now the action of the conference 
committee in accepting the House 
amount will certainly require an agoniz- 
ing reappraisal of the scholarship and 
grant programs at East-West Center. 

Reducing the technical training pro- 
gram is directly contrary to the recom- 
mendation of the President’s Advisory 
Commission on International Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs. In May this 
year, the Commission strongly endorsed 
the technical training programs of the 
East-West Center, saying: 

They carry out the best purposes of the 
East-West Center in a number of ways. They 
use the recognized strengths of Hawaii; they 
emphasize the training of those who can 
train others; they attract multinational 
financing; they encourage cooperation with 
other agencies; and they demonstrate a high 
degree of flexibility in terms of duration of 
individual training programs. 


Further, the Advisory Commission 
stated: 

The Commission hopes there will be a fur- 
ther expansion of this program to the extent 
that facilities are available. 


Technical training is one of the three 
major areas of service performed by the 
East-West Center cited by President 
Johnson in his May 6 letter expressing 
personal interest in the progress of the 
Center. 

President Johnson’s administration 
requested a total of $5,760,500 for the 
East-West Center for fiscal year 1965. 
The final amount of $5,300,000 which the 
House insists upon represents about an 
8-percent cut in a program in which 
President Johnson has taken a personal 
interest. 

Mr. President, I deeply regret the Sen- 
ate amount did not prevail in conference. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, first of 
all, I should like to pay my compliments 
to the distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas and the distinguished ranking 
minority member for the fine job they 
have done on this conference. I did not 
have an opportunity to pay my respects 
to the two Senators I have just men- 
tioned at the time the bill came to the 
floor. It is a difficult bill and one which 
has many intricacies and many compli- 
cations. I believe that all Senators who 
serve on this committee deserve the 
thanks of the Senate. 

I compliment the conferees particu- 
larly because they retained the funds 
for station WWV which broadcasts the 
time frequency signals for the military, 
for NASA, and for scientific organiza- 
tions all over the world. Since the 
present station is not only owned and 
operated but also must be moved by 
reason of new installations which are 
being placed there, I wish to express my 
particular appreciation for taking care 
of this item, which performs a service 
which is vital not only to the United 
States and its military personnel, but 
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also to so many scientific institutions 
around the world. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. This is one of the 
items in controversy with respect to 
which the Senate prevailed. An effort 
was made to strike it from the bill. 
After some argument it was not retained 
in the bill, which occurred through no 
fault on the part of the conferees, I can 
assure the Senator. 

Mr. ALLOTT. When one has equity 
on his side and such good advocates as 
we had in the conferees, we expect to 
prevail. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator. Occasionally we were able to pre- 
vail. We were not able to take care of 
everybody or everything as we should 
like to have done. I thought that the 
bill as it left the Senate was an equitable 
bill, taking into account all obligations 
and factors which should be considered 
when we come to appropriate money for 
the functions of Government. I would 
have been happier if the Senate version 
of the bill could have been approved. In 
one or two instances I thought the Sen- 
ate provisions were perhaps excessive, 
but generally it was felt that we had a 
balanced bill as it left the Senate. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas for his comments. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone] yield 
to me, with the understanding that in 
doing so he does not lose his right to the 
floor? 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. I am glad to 
yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I would 
again like to express my deep concern 
over the failure to provide new funds for 
the informational media guarantee pro- 
gram, administered by the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency. As I stated in detail 
during the Senate’s consideration of this 
program on August 13, the informational 
media guarantee program is an impor- 
tant one for this country in that it pro- 
vides for an effective means of distribut- 
ing periodicals and educational materials 
to foreign countries with serious dollar 
exchange problems. These materials in- 
clude publications in the fields of pure 
and applied sciences, engineering and 
technology, social sciences and educa- 
tion, law and public administration, busi- 
ness, economics, American history and 
geography, philosophy, biographies of 
Americans, American architecture and 
applied art, and materials for teaching 
English. The need for bringing Ameri- 
can ideas to the attention of the peoples 
of foreign countries has become partic- 
ularly urgent in view of the propaganda 
competition between the Communist bloc 
and the Free World nations, particularly 
the United States. We cannot be out- 
matched in this effort. 

I am very hopeful that the Congress 
will consider most seriously this impor- 
tant program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the confer- 
ence report was agreed to be recon- 
sidered. i 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
adoption of the conference report com- 
pletes the legislative action on the bill. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
turn to the consideration of measures 
on the calendar to which there is no ob- 
jection, beginning with Calendar No. 
1327. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

On request by Mr. MANSFIELD, the fol- 
lowing calendar measures were consid- 
ered and acted upon, and excerpts from 
the report were ordered printed in the 
REcorD, as indicated: 


WETSEL-OVIATT LUMBER CO., INC. 


The bill (H.R. 7132) for the relief of 
Wetsel-Oviatt Lumber Co., Inc., Omo 
Ranch, El Dorado County, Calif., was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor» an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1392), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: , 

The purpose of the proposed legislation 
is to pay the Wetsel-Oviatt Lumber Co. $21,- 
299.24 in full satisfaction of the company’s 
claim against the United States for reim- 
bursement of losses sustained by the com- 
pany, because of an overestimate by the Gov- 
ernment of timber available for cutting 
under a contract with the Forest Service 
which authorized the company to cut and 
remove designated timber from the El 
Dorado National Forest. The losses referred 
to in the bill were attributable to develop- 
ment work under the contract and included 


access roads necessary to the logging opera- 
tion. 


CESIRA DODDY 


The bill (H.R. 6578) for the relief of 
Mrs. Cesira Doddy was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1413), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to waive the 
excluding provisions of existing law relating 
to one who has suffered one or more attacks 
of insanity in behalf of the wife of a U.S. 
citizen. The bill provides for the posting 
of a bond as a guarantee that the beneficiary 
will not become a public charge. 

The beneficiary of the bill is a 59-year-old 
native of Trieste and citizen of Italy, pres- 
ently residing in the latter country. On 
June 22, 1961, in Italy, the beneficiary 
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married a U.S. citizen, and a nonquota visa 
petition has been approved in her behalf. 
The beneficiary has been found ineligible 
to receive a visa as one who has suffered one 
or more attacks of insanity. She was hos- 
pitalized for mental illness in 1946, and 
again in 1947. Since that time, her adjust- 
ment has been excellent. Without the waiver 
provided for in the bill, the beneficiary will 
be unable to join her U.S. citizen husband 
in the United States. 


AMENDMENT TO CERTAIN CRIMI- 
NAL LAWS APPLICABLE TO THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 486) to amend certain criminal 
laws applicable to the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, with amend- 
ee on page 5, after line 6, to strike 
out: 


SEc. 9. Sections 425 to 428, inclusive, of 
the Act entitled “An Act to revise and con- 
solidate the statutes of the United States, 
general and permanent in their nature, re- 
lating to the District of Columbia, in force 
on the first day of December, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-three”, approved June 22, 1874 (D.C. 
Code, secs. 4-168-171, inclusive), are hereby 
repealed. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


Sec. 9. (a) Sections 425 to 428, inclusive, 
of the Act entitled “An Act to revise and con- 
solidate the statutes of the United States, 
general and permanent in their nature, re- 
lating to the District of Columbia, in force 
on the first day of December, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-three”, approved June 22, 1874 (D.C. 
Code, secs. 4168-171, inclusive) are hereby 
repealed. 

(b) The Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia shall by regulation re- 
quire that bonds in the amount of not more 
than $25,000 shall be furnished and kept in 
force by all persons licensed as private de- 
tectives in the District of Columbia. Bonds 
required by this section shall be corporate 
bonds and shall run to the District and shall 
be conditioned upon the observance by the 
licensed private detective and any agent, 
employee, or person acting in behalf of the 
licensed private detective of all laws and 
regulations in force in the District of Co- 
lumbia applicable to the conduct of persons 
licensed as private detectives. Such bonds 
shall be for the benefit of any person who 
may suffer damages as a result of violation of 
any law or regulation by or on the part of 
any licensed private detective or any agent, 
employee, or person acting on behalf of any 
private detective. In addition to any right 
to any other legal action, any person ag- 
grieved by the violation of any law or regu- 
lation by a licensed private detective may 
bring suit against the surety on a bond re- 
quired by this section either alone or jointly 
with the principal thereon and recover dam- 
ages for such violation of law or regulation 
in an amount not to exceed the penal 
amount of the bond. 


On page 7, line 3, after the numeral 
“8,”, to strike out “9”; and at the begin- 
ning of line 6, to strike out “Act,” and 
insert “Act. Section 9 of this Act shall 
take effect on the first day of the first 
full license year for licensing of private 
detectives and detective agencies pre- 
scribed by section 7 of the Act approved 
July 1, 1902 (32 Stat. 622, ch. 1352), as 
amended (sec. 47-2301, et seq., D.C. 
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Code), which begins at least ninety days 
after approval of this Act.“; so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 848 of the Act entitled “An Act to 
establish a code of law for the District of 
Columbia”, approved March 3, 1901, as 
amended (D.C. Code, sec. 22-403), is further 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 848. Whoever maliciously injures or 
breaks or destroys, or attempts to injure or 
break or destroy, by fire or otherwise, any 
public or private property, whether real or 
personal, not his own, of the value of $200 
or more, shall be fined not more than $5,000 
or shall be imprisoned for not more than ten 
years, or both, and if the value of the prop- 
erty be less than $200 shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned for not more than 
one year, or both.” 

Sec. 2. The first section of the Act entitled 
“An Act for the preservation of the public 
peace and the protection of property in the 
District of Columbia“, approved July 29, 
1892, as amended (D.C. Code, sec. 22-3112), 
is further amended by striking out “destroy, 
injure, „cut, chip, break,” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “disfigure, cut, chip,”. 

Sec. 3. Section 812 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to establish a code of law for the District 
of Columbia”, approved March 8, 1901, as 
amended (D.C. Code, sec. 22-2101), is fur- 
ther amended by striking out “for ransom 
or reward”, and inserting in lieu thereof “for 
ransom or reward or otherwise, except, in 
the case of a minor, by a parent thereof,”. 

Sec. 4. Section 9 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to enjoin and abate houses of lewdness, 
assignation, and prostitution; to declare the 
same to be nuisances; to enjoin the person 
or persons who conduct or maintain the same 
and the owner or agent of any building used 
for such purpose; and to assess a tax 
the person maintaining such nuisance and 
against the building and owner thereof”, 
approved February 7, 1914, as amended (D.C. 
Code, sec. 22-2721), is further amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 9. In any prosecution for violation 
of this Act or so much of the first section of 
the Act entitled ‘An Act to confer concurrent 
jurisdiction on the police court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in certain cases’, approved 
July 16, 1912 (37 Stat. 192; D.C. Code, sec. 
22-2722), as relates to the keeping of a bawdy 
or disorderly house, the court, upon applica- 
tion of the United States attorney made 
after such attorney has given notice thereof 
to the Corporation Counsel of the District of 
Columbia, may order any witness to testify 
or to produce evidence, or both. Upon such 
order of the court, such witness shall not be 
excused from testifying or from producing 
evidence on the ground that the testimony 
or evidence required of him may tend to 
incriminate him or subject him to a penalty 
or forfeiture. But no such witness shall be 
prosecuted or subjected to any penalty or 
forfeiture for or on account of any act, trans- 
action, matter or thing concerning which he 
has been ordered to testify or to produce 
evidence after having claimed the privilege 
against self-incrimination, nor shall testi- 
mony or other evidence ordered to be given 
or produced under the provisions of this sec- 
tion be used as evidence in any criminal 
proceeding against him in any court. No 
witness shall be exempt under this section 
from prosecution for perjury or contempt 
committed in connection will giving testi- 
mony or producing evidence under order of 
the court as provided in this section.” 

Sec. 5. The last sentence of section 46 of 
the Healing Arts Practices Act, District of 
Columbia, 1928 (D.C. Code, sec. 2-137), is 
amended by striking out “by said United 
States District Attorney when instituted on 
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behalf of the Commission, and” and by strik- 
ing out “when instituted on behalf of the 
Commissioners of said District or by the 
major and superintendent of police of said 
District”. 

Sec. 6. The fourth sentence of section 8 of 
the Act entitled “An Act to define the term 
‘registered nurse’ and to provide for the reg- 
istration of nurses in the District of Colum- 
bia”, approved February 9, 1907, as amended 
(D.C. Code, sec. 2-407), is amended by strik- 
ing out “United States Attorney for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia” and inserting in leu 
thereof “Corporation Counsel of the District 
of Columbia”. 

Src. 7. Section 2 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to regulate the practice of optometry in 
the District of Columbia”, approved May 28, 
1924 (D.C. Code, sec. 2-502), is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: “Prosecutions for violations of this 
Act shall be conducted in the name of the 
District of Columbia by the Corporation 
Counsel”, 

Sec. 8. Section 9 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to create a board of accountancy for the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved February 17, 1923 (D.C. 
Code, sec, 2-909), is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: 
“Prosecutions for violations of this Act shall 
be conducted in the name of the District of 
Columbia by the Corporation Counsel.”, 

Sec. 9. (a) Sections 425 to 428, inclusive, 
of the Act entitled “An Act to revise and 
consolidate the statutes of the United 
States, general and permanent in their 
nature, relating to the District of Columbia, 
in force on the first day of December, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy-three”, approved June 22, 
1874 (D.C. Code, secs. 4-168-171, inclusive), 
are hereby repealed. 

(b) The Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia shall by regulation re- 
quire that bonds in the amount of not more 
than $25,000 shall be furnished and kept in 
force by all persons licensed as private de- 
tectives in the District of Columbia. Bonds 
required by this section shall be corporate 
bonds and shall run to the District and shall 
be conditioned upon the observance by the 
licensed private detective and any agent, 
employee, or person acting in behalf of the 
licensed private detective of all laws and reg- 
ulations in force in the District of Columbia 
applicable to the conduct of persons licensed 
as private detectives. Such bonds shall be 
for the benefit of any person who may suffer 
damages as a result of violation of any law 
or regulation by or on the part of any 
licensed private detective or any agent, em- 
ployee, or person acting on the behalf of any 
private detective. In addition to any right 
to any other legal action, any person ag- 
grieved by the violation of any law or regu- 
lation by a licensed private detective may 
bring suit against the surety on a bond re- 
quired by this section either alone or jointly 
with the principal thereon and recover dam- 
ages for such violation of law or regulation 
in an amount not to exceed the penal 
amount of the bond. 

Sec. 10, The last sentence of the first sec- 
tion of the Act entitled “An Act to provide 
for the conservation and settlement of 
estates of absentees and absconders in the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved April 8, 1935, as amended 
(D.C. Code, sec. 20-701), is amended by 
striking out “The United States Attorney in 
and for the District of Columbia” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “The Corporation 
Counsel of the District of Columbia”. 

Sec. 11. Sections 1, 2, and 3 of this Act 
shall apply to all conduct within the terms 
of said sections which shall occur subse- 
quent to the approval of this Act. Sections 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 of this Act shall take 
effect thirty days from the approval of this 
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Act, but shall not in any case apply to pro= 
ceedings instituted prior to the approval of 
this Act. Sections 9 of this Act shall take 
effect on the first day of the first full license 
year for licensing of private detectives and 
detective agencies prescribed by section 7 of 
the Act approved July 1, 1902 (32 Stat. 662, 
ch, 1352), as amended (sec. 47-2301, et seq. 
D.C. Code), which begins at least ninety 
days after approval of this Act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1436), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSES OF THE BILL 


The purposes of S. 486 are (1) to 
strengthen certain laws of the District of 
Columbia; (2) to broaden the immunity 
statute of the District of Columbia so that 
it will conform with other Federal statutes; 
(3) to provide for certain technical and pro- 
cedural in matters essentially local 
in nature; and (4) to permit the substitu- 
tion of the Corporation Counsel of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as the moving party rather 
than the U.S. attorney in prosecutions in- 
volving violations of various acts relating to 
licensing and regulation of certain profes- 
sions. 

This bill is a continuation of the commit- 
tee’s efforts to clarify and improve the Crimi- 
nal Code of the District of Columbia. 

Sections 1 and 2 of this bill are designed 
to deal with the problem of vandalism by 
bringing the District statutes dealing with 
the injury or destruction of property up to 
date and make them more effective. In 
brief, the first section of the bill amends 
existing law (sec. 22-403, D.C. Code) relating 
to the the crime of malicious injury or 
destruction of property by broadening 5 to 
cover real as well as personal property. 
section increases from $50 to $200 the tine 
of demarcation between misdemeanors and 
felony offenses. It also revises the penalties 
established for felony offenses involving 
malicious destruction of property by elimi- 
nating the mandatory minimum and maxi- 
mum sentences of not less than 1 nor more 
than 10 years’ imprisonment and substitut- 
ing a term of imprisonment of not more than 
10 years or a fine of not more than $5,000, or 
both. In addition the section increases the 
maximum fine for misdemeanors from the 
present $200 to a maximum of $1,000 and 
provides that imprisonment may be imposed 
along with a fine up to a maximum of 1 
year. 

As a complement to the change provided 
in the criminal code by section 1 of the bill, 
section 2 of the bill removes language from 
the Disfigurement of Property Statute of 
the District of Columbia Code (sec. 22-3112) 
so as to make that statute relate specifically 
to offenses involving disfigurement of real 
property, and not operate as a general statute 
for the prosecution of offenses involving the 
willfull destruction of real and personal 
property. 

The third section of the bill broadens the 
existing kidnaping statute which now makes 
it unlawful only to hold a person for ran- 
som or reward. This bill would make the 
statute applicable to those kidnapings in 
which the motive is lust, a desire for com- 
panionship, revenge, or some other motive 
not involving Transom or reward. In addi- 
tion, this section would make the statute 
inapplicable to cases involving the taking 
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of a minor child by one of the parents of 
such child. The committee has been in- 
formed that these proposed changes in ex- 
isting District of Columbia law will bring 
its statute into closer conformity with the 
Federal statute on kidnaping. 

The bill also will broaden the immunity 
privileges now granted to witnesses in civil 
cases relating to the abatement of disorderly 
house nuisances. It would authorize the 
granting of similar immunity in criminal 
prosecutions for keeping disorderly houses. 
Under this bill, the courts could, upon ap- 
plication, compel a witness to testify in a 
criminal prosecution, notwithstanding his 
claim of privilege under the fifth amend- 
ment. Witnesses who have been granted 
this immunity would remain subject to pros- 
ecution for perjury or contempt of court 
in connection with their testimony, but they 
could not be criminally prosecuted for any 
substantive offenses included in such testi- 
mony. This section will materially aid the 
prosecution of criminal charges for keeping 
bawdy or disorderly houses. 

Sections 5, 6, 7, and 8 amend four acts 
regulating the practice of professions or oc- 
cupations by substituting the Corporation 
Counsel of the District of Columbia for the 
U.S. attorney to prosecute criminal violations 
of certain of such acts and as the attorney 
to institute certain civil actions authorized 
by the Healing Arts Practice Act. The com- 
mittee feels that it is more appropriate for 
an official of the municipal government of 
the District of Columbia, rather than a Fed- 
eral official, to perform these functions. For 
the same reason, section 10 transfers from 
the U.S. attorney to the Corporation Counsel 
the right to be a party to court proceedings 
seeking to subject the property of an ab- 
seonder to the support of the absconder’s 
wife and minor children, and to pay debts 
proved against him. 

The amendment made by section 9 is de- 
signed to restate in existing law a require- 
ment that private detectives be bonded. 
Such a provision existed in District law for 
many years and has been held to have been 
repealed by implication in 1932 (47 Stat. 
559, ch. 366). It was the feeling of the com- 
mittee that the public is entitled to some 
indemnification against damages resulting 
from improper activities on the part of pri- 
vate detectives. 

The bill has the approval of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia recom- 
mended its enactment. 


PASSENGER SAFETY STANDARDS 
FOR PASSENGER-CARRYING MO- 
TOR VEHICLES PURCHASED FOR 
USE BY THE FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT 


The bill (H.R. 1341) to require passen- 
ger-carrying motor vehicles purchased 
for use by the Federal Government to 
meet certain passenger safety standards 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1440), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUMMARY OF LEGISLATION 

H.R. 1341 is designed to establish reason- 
able passenger safety standards for passen- 
ger-carrying motor vehicles purchased by 
the Federal Government. The passenger 
safety standards would be prescribed by the 
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Administrator of General Services not later 
than 1 year after enactment of the legisla- 
tion and would become effective 1 year and 
90 days following publication, 

Vehicles designed or used for military field 
training, combat, or tactical purposes would 
be exempt from the provisions of the legisla- 
tion. 

NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 


Enactment of this legislation will accom- 
plish two major purposes. In the first place, 
it will help to reduce the costs of motor 
vehicle accidents to the Federal Government, 
In the second place, it will help to encour- 
age the development and manufacture of 
safer automobiles for sale to the public. 

The General Counsel of the Department 
of Commerce in his written comments on 
this legislation noted: 

“We believe the Federal Government has 
a responsibility to set a national example for 
the public that would encourage a greater 
use of passenger safety devices in motor 
vehicles. As the operator of one of the 
largest fleets of passenger motor vehicles the 
Federal Government also has an obligation to 
prescribe maximum protection to passengers 
in federally owned and operated motor 
vehicles.” 

Machinery set up by the Administrator to 
establish safety standards will be of value in 
passing on the merits of various passenger 
safety devices. Approval of a passenger 
safety feature on federally owned and op- 
erated motor vehicles by the Administrator 
can create a demand for the same feature 
on automobiles offered the public. The use 
of seat belts by State and Federal govern- 
mental agencies, for example, has contrib- 
uted to the growing acceptance and use of 
seat belts by the public. 

Before establishing standards, the commit- 
tee expects the Administrator to give ade- 
quate notice and provide all interested per- 
sons an opportunity to present their views 
and suggestions. The committee also expects 
that the Administrator will consult with and 
consider suggestions from the automobile 
manufacturing industry, the Department of 
Commerce, the U.S. Public Health Service, 
other Government agencies, the medical pro- 
fession, engineers, safety experts, and others 
who can be of assistance. 

This legislation applies only to vehicles 
purchased by the Federal Government. It 
would not encroach on the area of State 
responsibility for the establishment of mini- 
mum safety requirements for private pas- 
senger automobiles. 

Many safety features have appeared to 
have little or no appeal in promoting sales. 
By establishing basic and reasonable pas- 
senger safety standards which must be met 
by Government passenger-carrying motor 
vehicles, as provided in this legislation, the 
public may be encouraged to accept these 
features, and the industry relieved of some 
of the burden of both developing safety fea- 
tures and educating the public as to their 
value. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CONFERENCE OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1664) to provide for continuous im- 
provement of the administrative proce- 
dure of Federal agencies by creating an 
Administrative Conference of the United 
States, and for other purposes, which 
were, on page 3, line 10, after “(5 
U.S.C. 1001-1011)” insert “, except that 
it does not include any military, naval, 
or foreign affairs function of the United 
States”; on page 4, line 6, after 
Conference“) insert “, which shall 
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consist of not more than ninety-one nor 
fewer than seventy-five members ap- 
pointed as set forth in subsection (b) 
of this section”; on page 5, strike out 
lines 6 through 15, inclusive, and insert: 

(6) no more than thirty-six other mem- 
bers appointed by the Chairman, with the 
approval of the Council, for terms of two 
years: Provided, That the number of mem- 
bers appointed by the Chairman shall at 
no time be less than one-third nor more 
than two-fifths of the total number of mem- 
bers. Such members shall be selected in a 
manner which will provide broad represen- 
tation of the views of private citizens and 
utilize diverse experience, and shall be mem- 
bers of the practicing bar, scholars in the 
field of administrative law or government, 
or others especially informed by knowledge 
and experience with respect to Federal ad- 
ministrative procedure. 


On page 6, line 3, after “programs” 
insert “, and make recommendations to 
administrative agencies, collectively or 
individually, and to the President, the 
Congress, or the Judicial Conference of 
the United States, in connection there- 
with, as it deems appropriate”; on page 
6, strike out lines 4 through 7, inclusive; 
on page 6, line 8, strike out “(c)” and 
insert “(b)”; on page 6, line 11, strike 
out “(d)” and insert “(c)”; on page 7, 
line 11, after “President” insert “, of 
whom not more than one-half shall be 
Officials or personnel of Federal regula- 
tory agencies or executive departments. 
Members other than the Chairman shall 
be appointed”; on page 7, line 13, strike 
out “, and each member” and insert: 
Provided, That (1) the service of any 
member shall terminate whenever a 
change in his employment status would 
make him ineligible for Council mem- 
bership under the conditions of his 
original appointment, and (2) except as 
provided in item (1), above, any mem- 
ber whose term has expired”; on page 
9, line 21, strike out all after “desirable” 
down through and including “Confer- 
ence” in line 23; on page 10, strike out 
lines 3 through 9, inclusive, and on page 
10, line 12, after “necessary” insert “, 
not to exceed $250,000,”. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone] 
yield to me to suggest the absence of a 
quorum, provided that in doing so he 
shall not lose his right to the floor? 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. I am glad to 
yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call may be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
this is the administrative conference bill. 
I believe the amendments of the House 
should be accepted by the Senate. 

There is one item to which I invite the 
attention of Senators so that the Recorp 
may be clear: There is authorized to be 
appropriated annually, $250,000. Stand- 
ing alone, it might be thought, perhaps, 
to indicate that a new authorization 
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would be needed each year. That is not 
the case, as shown by the House report, 
1565, of the 88th Congress, 2d ses- 
sion, which especially states that the 
House amendments would limit the 
amount of annual appropriations to the 
$250,000. To save possible confusion in 
the future, the facts should be clarified 
to that extent. 

One of the other amendments sets 
definite upper and lower limits on the 
number of members of the conference— 
a maximum of 91 and a minimum of 
75—and provides that the number of 
government participants shall constitute 
one-third or two-fifths of the total num- 
ber, and that half of the members of 
the council shall be nongovernmental. 

Mr, President, I move that the Senate 
concur in the House amendments to Sen- 
ate bill 1664. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, while 
there is some difference between the 
House and the Senate with respect to 
this measure, and while I cannot say that 
I was entirely happy about concurring 
in all the House amendments, since we 
thought there was a predominance of 
people from the Government who were 
going to sit in on this conference, I had 
hoped that some substantial portion of 
the Senate proposals might be main- 
tained. However, action should be taken 
notwithstanding. Therefore, I have no 
objection to the House amendments. 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank my distinguished friend, 
the junior Senator from Illinois. I ex- 
press my appreciation to him for the 
cooperation and help which he and other 
staff members have rendered in the 
matter. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I think 
the staff of the subcommittee is entitled 
to a high order of praise. This is one 
of those rather dry and academic things 
that sometimes taxes even the mind of 
a lawyer. 

The staff members have been truly 
diligent in bringing this difficult task to 
fruition. I believe we should thank Mr. 
Fensterwald, who used to be on another 
subcommittee staff, and Mr. Kennedy, 
my own assistant, who have labored long 
and earnestly on this very abstruse sub- 
ject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone] 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the vote by which the 
House amendments were concurred in be 
reconsidered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to lay the motion to reconsider on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CANADIAN AUTOMOTIVE 
EXPORT PROGRAM 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I should 
like to discuss a subject which may ap- 
pear to have interest largely or only to 
the automobile and the automotive sup- 
ply industries in the regions of the coun- 
try in which they are principally located. 
However, I feel that after one has had an 
opportunity to analyze the problem that 
I now choose to bring to the attention of 
the Senate and the country, it will be 
agreed that it raises a principle and that 
it affects an issue which can and should 
cause concern wherever we are located 
and whatever we may be engaged in. 

Recently, substantial concern has been 
expressed in Congress and elsewhere re- 
garding the potential effects on the U.S. 
economy of the Canadian Order in Coun- 
cil of November 1963 providing for the 
remission of certain import duties to 
Canadian manufacturers who succeed in 
increasing their automotive exports. 

This Canadian program, which is de- 
signed primarily to increase Canada’s 
automotive sales to the United States, is 
understandably regarded by some U.S. 
producers of automotive parts as a grave 
threat to their business. They contend 
that substantial numbers of U.S. work- 
ers have already lost jobs and that others 
may be threatened with the loss of their 
jobs. None of us is insensitive to the po- 
tential human costs involved in this 
situation. Moreover, our balance-of- 
payments problems will plainly be ag- 
gravated to some extent by the Canadian 
program if the Canadian program 
achieves its basic purpose of increased 
Canadian automotive exports. 

At the same time, we must in fairness 
recognize also that the Canadian Order 
in Council derives from a genuine eco- 
nomic problem in that country. Over 
the past decade Canada has been aver- 
aging a chronic deficit on goods and 
services amounting to approximately a 
billion dollars annually. This deficit im- 
poses à very heavy burden on Canada’s 
slender foreign exchange resources. In- 
deed, Canada’s foreign exchange position 
is much less secure than our own, though 
obviously the demands are less, and it 
was for this reason that Canada was 
quickly exempted by the Treasury De- 
partment from the effects of the interest 
equalization tax after it was announced 
in July 1963. ‘ 

Automotive trade is a major element in 
the Canadian goods and services deficit. 
In 1963, for example, our sales of auto- 
motive products to Canada amounted to 
over half a billion dollars, while Canada 
sold us less than $30 million worth of 
automotive parts. In short, the deficit 
on automotive trade represented about 
one-half of Canada’s total deficit on 
goods and services. It was to close this 
gap that the Order in Council was pro- 
claimed. 

Mr. President, from even this brief 
summary it must be apparent that the 
situation here at issue is not one that 
lends itself to easy solution. However, 
because the entire issue currently is being 
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reviewed by the proper authorities under 
applicable U.S. law and because efforts 
also are going forward to achieve an 
equitable solution through diplomatic 
means, it would be well for all who are 
interested in a reasonable outcome to 
exercise restraint in discussions of the 
problem. In my judgment, any other 
course of conduct can only induce rigidity 
on both sides and jeopardize a just and 
workable solution. 

It should be remembered that a uni- 
lateral decision on our part to nullify the 
Canadian Order in Council through 
tariff mechanisms may achieve unde- 
sirable results. Under existing interna- 
tional trade rules, there are retributory 
steps which Canada legally could take 
to alter the balance on automotive trade, 
and these, indeed, might prove much less 
palatable than the duty remission pro- 
gram. 

One such possibility would be an in- 
crease in the so-called local content 
requirement for vehicles sold in the 
Canadian market. At present, Canada 
effectively requires 60 percent local con- 
tent on passenger cars by assessing eco- 
nomic penalties against firms which fail 
to achieve such Canadian content. The 
minimum could be raised to 80 or even 
90 percent; it would not be unprece- 
dented—aAustralia and Brazil are among 
the countries which already require local 
content in excess of 90 percent. 

Mr. President, such an action, if sub- 
stituted for the remission of duties ap- 
proach, might preserve from Canadian 
competition the automobile parts mar- 
kets normally served by some U.S. parts 
manufacturers. But, at the same time, 
such an action would deny other U.S. 
automotive parts and automobile manu- 
facturers a great part of the half-billion 
dollar Canadian market which they now 
enjoy. Although the losses would be 
distributed among a different group of 
firms and workers, the resulting disloca- 
tions could far exceed those in prospect 
because of the duty remission program. 
By the same token, action to increase 
the percentage of Canadian content 
probably would also result in the worsen- 
ing of our own balance-of-payments 
deficit. 

Moreover, retaliatory moods have a 
dangerous way of stoking themselves. A 
Chinese proverb wisely counsels: “When 
you set out for revenge, first dig two 
graves.” Unless the current situation is 
handled constructively and patiently on 
both sides of the border, it could provoke 
a mutually damaging trade war which 
would gravely threaten the thriving and 
vital economic relationship between the 
United States and Canada. 

There is too much at stake, Mr. Presi- 
dent, both economically and politically, 
for rashness or recriminations on this 
issue. Two-way trade between the 
United States and Canada in 1963 
amounted to nearly $8 billion. Not only 
is the annual volume of trade unrivaled 
by any other pair of trading partners 
in the world, but it also represents more 
than one-fifth of total U.S. foreign trade. 

Our political and diplomatic involve- 
ment with Canada is equally great. We 
share a common language, a common 
heritage, and a 3,000-mile border. Too 
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often we take these things for granted, 
regarding them as immutable facts of 
life. But even the warmest and most 
lasting friendships can be strained by 
insensitivity to one another’s honorable 
interests. 

Accordingly, it seems to me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the current situation might 
benefit most from thoughtful considera- 
tion of the various alternatives—none of 
them wholly desirable—that face us in 
this situation. The Canadian Order in 
Council is currently being challenged 
under U.S. law in a Treasury Depart- 
ment proceeding. For those who are 
unfamiliar with the case, it may be 
well to review briefly what this proceed- 
ing is about. 

The Canadian Order in Council pro- 
vides an incentive for Canadian manu- 
facturers who are successful in increas- 
ing their automotive exports in the form 
of a remission of duties paid on automo- 
tive imports. 

This incentive plan has been chal- 
lenged under the U.S. countervailing 
duty statute. The statute provides that 
if a foreign government pays a bounty 
or grant on the manufacture, production, 
or export of any article imported into the 
United States, the Treasury Department 
shall impose duties, in addition to the 
regular tariffs, equal to the net amount 
of the subsidy. The key question is 
whether the Canadian incentive plan is 
a bounty or grant within the meaning of 
the statute. 

The position of the opposing interests 
is clear. Some U.S. parts manufactur- 
ers contend that the Canadian program 
is such a bounty and grant and that the 
Treasury Department is obliged to im- 
pose countervailing duties to negate the 
program's effect. On the other hand, it 
has been argued that the Canadian in- 
centive plan resembles our own duty 
drawback arrangement under which 
duties paid on imports are remitted when 
the same or similar articles are later ex- 
ported. It seems reasonably clear that 
drawback arrangements are not forbid- 
den by the countervailing duty statute. 

The issue obviously is one of legal in- 
terpretation, and it is now before the 
duly established authority. The inter- 
ested parties have had an opportunity to 
file briefs, and the Treasury Department 
will reach a decision. That decision 
can be, and no doubt will be, appealed to 
the courts, where the contending parties 
will have further opportunity to have the 
matter fully examined and adjudicated. 
Thus, the legal question will be settled 
through due process of law, which, in 
my judgment, is the just and reasonable 
way to settle that aspect of the problem. 

However, Mr. President, this need not 
be purely a matter of law. I hope and 
expect that United States and Canadian 
representatives will urgently and 
promptly seek to reach agreement on a 
program which recognizes both the 
need of the Canadian Government to 
find a solution for its vexing goods and 
services deficit and the interest of U.S. 
workers and U.S. businessmen in avoid- 
ing, insofar as possible, discriminations 
against U.S. production. 

Mr. President, I do not want this ex- 
planation of the issues to be construed 
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as an endorsement for the Canadian 
Order in Council. On the contrary, I 
believe that such unilateral action by 
Canada was most unfortunate. But I 
am confident that, with calmness and 
good will on both sides, it is possible for 
our two countries to sit down across 
a table and work out a practical solu- 
tion to what, after all, is a joint prob- 
lem. Surely both parties recognize that 
their mutual interests will be served 
ultimately by a pattern of freer trade 
and increased economic interdepend- 
ence—and not by restrictions piled on 
restrictions for momentary advantage. 

I hope that those who read the RECORD 
will agree with the comment I made as 
I opened these remarks—that it is pos- 
sible to view this as merely the expres- 
sion of concern about an automotive im- 
port-export problem that affects jobs in 
only the automotive industry and is of 
concern only to those regions where such 
employment is concentrated. 

However, in truth, it points up a prob- 
lem which should be, and I am confident 
will be, regarded as of concern and con- 
tinuing interest to persons in all parts 
of the country, in both business and la- 
bor, and surely to students of economic 
development in this country. 


FLYING OF FRESH BREAD BY AIR 
FORCE TO PAKISTAN 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, fresh bread is an important 
ingredient in anyone’s diet, and we all 
recognize that as Americans we can be 
excused if we all feel that bread baked 
in America is better than the same bread 
would be if baked with American flour 
in a foreign country; however, I think 
that the Defense Department is carrying 
this chamber of commerce propaganda 
just a little too far when they start fly- 
ing fresh bread from the United States 
to Pakistan, particularly when they con- 
tinue such an operation for several 
months after a fully manned and 
equipped bakery has been built in that 
country. 

According to an Air Force report, be- 
tween November 1, 1963, and March 1, 
1964, the manning of their bakery in 
Peshawar, Pakistan, was 40 percent un- 
der strength and their production was 
hampered by the fact that a newly in- 
stalled oven was not operating efficiently. 
Therefore, to guarantee a supply of 
American bread they ordered bread 
shipped from the United States via an 
ocean vessel to Karachi, Pakistan, and 
then airlifted to Peshawar, Pakistan. 

The first airlift bread was received 
in Peshawar on January 20, 1964. By 
March 1, the difficulties at the bakery 
were fully restored; however, this bread 
airlift was operating so smoothly that it 
took 3 months to get it stopped, and as 
late as June 15 they were still flying 
fresh bread from the United States into 
Pakistan. 

This is another typical example of 
bureaucratic inefficiency at its worst. 

At this point I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have incorporated in the Recorp 
a letter dated July 31, 1964, signed by 
Col. William E. Poe, Department of the 
Air Force. 


August 17 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.O., July 31, 1964. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate. 

Deak SENATOR WiLLraMms: This is in re- 
sponse to your inquiry concerning the flying 
of fresh bread by the Air Force into Pesha- 
war, Pakistan. 

In view of your interest, the commander 
at Peshawar was contacted concerning this 
matter. He reports that during the period, 
November 1, 1963, to March 1, 1964, the 
manning of their bakery was 40 percent un- 
der strength and that production was fur- 
ther hampered by the fact that a newly in- 
stalled oven was not operating efficiently. 
As a result, the bakery was unable to pro- 
duce total troop issue and resale bread and 
pastry requirements. Therefore, frozen bread 
for resale was requisitioned and shipped 
from the United States via ocean vessel to 
Karachi, Pakistan, and then airlifted to Pe- 
shawar. 

The following shipments were received in 
Peshawar: 


During March 1964, the manning and 
equipment deficiencies were corrected and 
cancellation action was taken on all out- 
standing requisitions for frozen bread. The 
latter three shipments, as indicated above, 
could not be canceled due to completion 
of procurement action stateside. 

Your interest in Air Force activities is 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
WILLTIAM E. Por, 
Colonel, U.S. Air Force, Congressional 
Inquiry Division, Office of Legislative 
Liaison, 


VISIT TO WASHINGTON OF HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS FROM OCON- 
OMOWOC, WIS. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I should 
like to take a moment to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate, and to pay my re- 
spects to, a very fine group of 83 students 
from the Oconomowoc, Wis., High School, 
who are in the Capitol and visiting 
Washington to see their Government in 
operation. 


THE SITUATION IN VIETNAM 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Senators to an edi- 
torial which appeared in the New York 
Times of August 17, 1964. On August 8, 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
McGovern] and I urged the convening 
of a conference of nations which have 
an interest in southeast Asia. Having 
recently made our position clear, I be- 
lieve it would be of interest to the Sen- 
ate for me to read this editorial, pub- 
lished in the New York Times: 

VIETNAMESE SHUFFLE 

The situation in South Vietnam has been 
getting worse. This is why new measures are 
being taken to strengthen the internal struc- 
ture and to give the American forces greater 
numbers and more authority. The form 
which these changes are taking is not so 
important as the fact that General Khanh 
and General Taylor will have more power. 
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A world that has seen so many changes in 
Vietnam while things remained the same 
must be excused for mingling skepticism 
with hope in greeting these latest shifts. 
Americans have been in the paradoxical po- 
sition of keeping South Vietnam going, pro- 
viding its military equipment, training its 
armed forces, and guaranteeing its protec- 
tion against the Communists, under the 
name of “advisers.” While this is largely, 
although not entirely, a fiction, it cannot 
overtly be changed because it would put the 
United States in the position of a white, 
colonial power intervening to run an Asian 
nation. Internally, there is the harsh real- 
ity of a relatively weak and insufficiently 
popular government facing an enemy—the 
Vietcong—which is gradually getting 
stronger. 

This is the difficult situation that is being 
met by what seems to be a shuffling of the 
same old deck of cards. The hope is that 
the changes in the power structure will 
bring greater efficiency and strength. These 
are needed to prevent a collapse of the South 
Vietnam Government. The problems can- 
not be solved by smashing North Vietnam; 
they must be solved in the southern zone, 

The inability to find solutions for Vietnam, 
Laos, or Cambodia is bringing mounting 
pressures for negotiation. The United States 
has refused to yield to them because of a 
fear that it would show weakness, because 
of the need there would be to bring Commu- 
nist China in on the talks, and because the 
subject of “neutralization” is, for the time 
being, taboo. However, it can be argued 
that the United States is now in a position 
to talk from strength, especially after its 
display of power and determination in the 
Gulf of Tonkin. 

The present situation in southeast Asia 
is a stalemate in which neither side can win 
and neither will let the other win. This is 
normally a good time to talk. The whole 
region is going through motions and getting 
nowhere, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRESS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, before addressing myself to 
the inequities of the proposal before the 
Senate, dealing with the Supreme Court 
reapportionment decisions, I wish to in- 
vite attention to some of the most re- 
markable legislative progress that has 
been made at this session of the Con- 
gress. 

For years—indeed, for decades—with- 
in our American society there has been a 
group of citizens, estimated to be almost 
2 million, who have been almost wholly 
excluded from the abundance of our af- 
fluent society, leading lives that are the 
fortune of migration, following the crops 
from South to North each year, up the 
harvesting streams that run from Flori- 
da to New England, from Texas to Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin, and from south- 
ern California to Oregon and Washing- 
ton. These people lead wretched lives 
on incomes that average less than $1,000 
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a year. They have not been included in 
most of the programs for better living 
that every one of us enjoys. They live in 
housing that all too frequently is occupied 
for 4, 5, or 6 weeks at a time. They are 
wholly bereft of any of the amenities of 
good living. Their youngsters are forced 
to shift for themselves, and lack much 
of the education that we take for grant- 
ed. Over the years, Congress has fash- 
ioned several programs designed to deal 
with these problems. 

This afternoon the most recent rung 
of progress was reached when the House 
of Representatives voted, 202 to 151, to 
pass the crew leader registration bill. 

I am delighted to observe in the Cham- 
ber the distinguished senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAND]. He was most in- 
strumental in the fashioning of the 
health program for migratory farm- 
workers, a program which has been en- 
acted and is now operating. It is the law 
of our land and is operating in States 
where significant numbers of migrant 
workers are engaged in farm harvesting. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the kind 
comment of the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey. I was glad to join 
with him in promoting the health care 
bill and the bill for day care for chil- 
dren. It seems to me there was one 
other bill in which I joined. However, 
I do not think I joined him on the bill 
for crew leaders. Does the Senator re- 
call? It occurs to me that that was a 
bill on which we did not see entirely 
alike. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. We 
had productive discussions over many 
sessions. The distinguished Senator 
from Florida was not, as is sometimes 
said in conference, adamant in opposi- 
tion to that bill. However, as I recall, 
the health bill was the measure for which 
we both felt most hopeful. The senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] and 
the senior Senator from Florida were 
the real architects of that legislation, 
which means so much to people in the 
more than 30 States where the program 
has been accepted. 

Other progress can be seen in the anti- 
poverty bill, passed by the Senate, in 
which were included the sanitation pro- 
gram and the day care program, of which 
the Senator from Florida spoke, as well 
as a program for regular education. 

The housing bill contains a program in 
which I believe the farmers of the coun- 
try, in areas where there are concentra- 
tions of migrant workers, can, through 
nonprofit associations, meet many of 
the urgent housing needs of their 
workers. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I again thank the 
Senator from New Jersey. I joined him 
also in the housing program; but as to 
the crew leader program, he and I never 
could get entirely together. However, as 
one should in such circumstances, I con- 
gratulate him upon his well-earned 
victory. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
thank the Senator from Florida. The 
crew leader bill, which passed the other 
body today, is substantially the bill that 
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passed the Senate at an earlier time. 
There are three or four changes, none 
of them substantial. This has led me 
to propose to the chairman of the full 
committee, the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], that the 
Senate accept the changes made in the 
House, so that this measure can become 
yet another law to be signed by the 
President. 

I began by saying that for decades our 
migrant workers have been left out of 
the social and economic progress of this 
country. Now, in one session of Con- 
gress, we are catching up to many of 
their desperate human needs with pro- 
grams that can bring some hope to those 
who have led incredibly wretched lives. 

Another remarkable achievement in 
this Congress concerns another problem 
that has long been overlooked in terms of 
national attention through legislative 
action. That is the urban transit pro- 
gram which, as I read the comment from 
all over the country, has created consid- 
erable hope that on a sharing basis the 
communities hardest hit by traffic con- 
gestion can have a new partner in trying 
to unscramble their commuter transpor- 
tation problems. There is not a metro- 
politan area of the country that does not 
have a period during each working day 
when frightful traffic congestion pro- 
duces long delays, great anxiety, danger, 
and, beyond that, the loss of billions of 
dollars a year. The transit bill has been 
enacted, and metropolitan communities 
across the country are beginning to do 
their regional planning so that they can 
discover whether their plans for better 
urban communications through trans- 
portation can be a part of that program. 

I observe in the Chamber the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Michigan, 
who represents, in part, a State which 
has one of the great urban centers of the 
Nation. Unwittingly, it is the huge 
automobile industry of his State that 
causes so many transportation problems. 
It creates jobs for America, comfort for 
us some of the time, but is the cause of 
the concentration of automobile traffic 
in the downtown urban areas that pre- 
sents us with so much difficulty at the 
commuter hour. 

As a result of this, we have initiated a 
program of demonstrating that if the 
working man or woman can get into an 
automobile at home and drive to a con- 
venient parking area near a mass transit 
facility, it can be a great deal more effi- 
cient in carrying the worker all the way 
on his journey into town. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I am 
glad to yield to the Senator from Mich- 
igan, with the understanding that I do 
not lose my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. MCNAMARA, I compliment the 
Senator on his efforts in the direction of 
solving the problems in the mass transit 
industry. In general, I agree with his 
statement. 

He mentions my home State, and par- 
ticularly my home city, where we some- 
times believe the source of the trouble to 
be the automobile—which I confess is 
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hard to refute. However, Detroit is one 
of the cities which has a great problem. 
Through the efforts of the Senator from 
New Jersey, not only this year but also 
in past sessions of Congress, some help- 
ful studies have been made. I believe 
that we can begin to see a ray of hope in 
the studies which have been made. 

It will require a certain amount of re- 
education of the general public to get 
them to accept the theory of parking on 
the periphery of a city, or parking on the 
periphery of a downtown area, and then 
taking a mass transit bus or rail facility 
into the center of a city. I would have 
hoped at the outset that the public 
would have accepted much sooner the 
necessity to do this, but we find that 
there is great resistance on the part of 
the automobile driver against leaving his 
car outside the downtown area, if he is 
employed or engaged in business in the 
downtown area. It seems to me that 
everyone has the feeling that a car is a 
sort of crutch, and that we cannot get 
away from it, that in an emergency in 
business or family life, the automobile 
should always be close at hand, that if a 
client should call up from an airport and 
wants to talk to someone about an im- 
portant matter, that someone does not 
wish to be delayed in getting out to the 
airport to meet his party. In the kind of 
economy we live in today, sometimes a 
matter of a few minutes is very impor- 
tant. 

So an uphill fight is ahead for us. I 
congratulate the Senator on his efforts 
and assure him that I see some sign of 
improvement in the area. Some results 
of the studies have already taken place. 
I hope that he will continue his efforts 
not become discouraged. 

WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
Pn the Senator for his comments. 

With the recent enactment of the bill, 
I am encouraged—particularly by the re- 
sponse of the metropolitan communities. 
As I stated earlier, I did not wish to say 
anything which might be construed to 
mean that the automobile is a bad thing. 
What we wish to do is to maximize the 
efficiency of the automobile. Certainly, 
I share the hope that America will soon 
see three-car families, since most of our 
more fortunate citizens have been able 
to go to Detroit twice at the same time, 
as it were, and purchase two automobiles. 

However, there is a cloud on the transit 
horizon, to which I wish to address my- 
self. 

Going back to the concept of the leg- 
islation and the reason for it, we know 
that urban transit, when forced to pay 
for every improvement out of the fare 
box, is faced with an economic situation 
in which it could not afford to improve, 
because it would have to raise fares—and 
when fares are raised riders are lost. 

There has been a vicious cycle, de- 
pending exclusively on the fare box as 
the source of capital improvements. This 
program is addressed to that factor. It 
is on a sharing basis of local contribu- 
tion and local government contribution. 

Now we see this cloud no smaller than 
a small hand, but it is on the horizon. I 
wish the record to refiect the potential 
hazard of the approach suggested as an 
amendment to H.R. 10467, Calendar No. 
1175. This amendment was sub- 
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mitted by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LavscHe]. It is not germane to H.R. 
10467. That deals with accrued vacation 
pay, while this amendment deals with 
the Urban Transportation Act. 

The amendment suggests that the De- 
partment of Commerce undertake a 
study and report back in about a year 
on the feasibility of taxing those urban 
transit systems which would be bene- 
ficiaries under the Urban Transportation 
Act. 

This, of course, on its face, is wholly 
self-defeating of the program. The very 
reason we have had to add the incentive 
and stimulant of a Federal contribution 
is that transit systems cannot them- 
selves afford this contribution. 

The net effect would be to increase the 
Federal contribution. Now it goes up 
to two-thirds net project cost. The net 
project cost is that part of the improve- 
ment that cannot be paid for out of the 
fare box. If we take away from the 
fare box an additional tax, we increase 
the net project cost, which increases the 
Federal contribution. I should like the 
record to reflect this point at this mo- 
ment because the bill might be called up 
at any time. Certainly, the 50 or more 
Senators who voted for the urban transit 
bill in this body will not wish to see their 
work of last year, which has now become 
law, threatened by this proposal. 

I believe that this amendment is the 
most inartistic legislative development I 
have observed. The urban transporta- 
tion program, for very good reasons, is 
in the HHFA, the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, the Agency which has 
jurisdiction over most urban programs. 

This is an urban program. It was 
properly placed there. These matters 
are considered by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee where, in addition, 
when the bill came up last year, we had 
the wise counsel of the Commerce Com- 
mittee of the Senate. Some excellent 
ideas were brought to us from this shar- 
ing of committee jurisdiction. 

This amendment, which is casting a 
shadow over Ohio at the present time, 
was considered by the Finance Commit- 
tee, not the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, or the Commerce Committee; yet 
it deals with the jurisdiction of those 
committees. Moreover, the study would 
not go to the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency which, if there were to be a 
study, would be the most logical place 
for it because it is the Agency with the 
appropriate knowledge and experience. 

The amendment would send the study 

to the Department of Commerce. We 
have inquired of all the departments af- 
fected. There is a unanimity in the 
chorus of rejection from all the execu- 
tive agencies. The Department of Com- 
merce has addressed its observations to 
the chairman of the Finance Commit- 
Pa I believe toward the latter part of 
July. 
Mr. President, the General Counsel of 
the Department of Commerce in a tightly 
written two-page opinion indicates that 
if there is to be this kind of study, it 
certainly should not come to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. It has no jurisdic- 
tion over a transit problem. It should 
more properly go to the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 
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Mr. President, the committee also re- 
ceived a complete review of the proposal 
from Assistant Secretary Stanley S. Sur- 
rey of the Treasury Department. There 
is also a communication from Philip S. 
Hughes, Assistant Director for Legisla- 
tive Reference, of the Bureau of the 
Budget stating that this proposal is un- 
desirable. 

Mr. President, I judge that it would 
be proper for me to have these reports 
printed at this point in the Recorp. I 
would like to address my distinguished 
senior colleague in that regard. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. I see no reason why 
it cannot be done. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the Recorp 
these reports furnished to me by the 
Finance Committee. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munications were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., July 21, 1964. 

Hon, Harry F. BYRD, 

Chairman, Committee on Finance, 
U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C, 

Dran MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to 
your request for the views of the Department 
of Commerce concerning an amendment (No. 
1111) intended to be proposed to H.R. 10467, 
an act to continue for a temporary period 
certain existing rules relating to deducti- 
bility of accrued vacation pay. 

The proposed amendment would authorize 
and direct the Secretary of Commerce, acting 
through the Bureau of Public Roads, to 
study the feasibility of imposing taxes on 
transit and commuter systems which are 
beneficiaries of Federal financial assistance 
under the Urban Mass Transportation Act 
of 1964 for the purpose of raising revenues 
to defray Federal expenditures under such 
act. The results of the study, together with 
recommendations, would be reported to the 
Senate Finance and House Ways and Means 
Committees not later than June 30, 1965, 

The Department of Commerce would be 
opposed to favorable consideration of the 
proposed amendment. 

The very recent enactment of the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1964 would make 
a study at this time premature. With re- 
spect to loans provided under the new act, 
they are to be repaid with interest. Accord- 
ingly, special taxes in connection with such 
loans would not be warranted. Grant provi- 
sions of the new act authorize payment of 
two-thirds of the portion of the cost of a 
project which cannot be financed from rey- 
enues. Special taxes on transit systems re- 
ceiving grants would increase costs to the 
system. Thus, the portion of project costs 
which could be recovered from revenues 
would be decreased and the portion eligible 
for Federal grants would be increased. 

Additionally, since the Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Act will be administered by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, we feel 
that if a study is undertaken, it should be 
made by the Administrator of HHFA. 

If, despite our opposition, favorable con- 
sideration is given to the proposed amend- 
ment we make the following recommenda- 
tions: 

1. In section 2(a) strike the words er 
through the Bureau of Public Roads.” 
would give the Secretary of Commerce tae 
bility to determine what elements of the De- 
partment, in addition to the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, could be of assistance in 
the type of study contemplated by the pro- 
posed amendment. 
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2. In section 2(a) insert the word “Mass” 
after the word “Urban.” 

3. Delete section 2(¢c) which provides that 
costs of the study shall be paid from appro- 
priations available for expenses of the office 
of the Secretary of Commerce. We have no 
way of knowing, at this time, what the costs 
of the proposed study, if undertaken, would 
be. Other appropriations could be avail- 
able or supplemental appropriations might 
be needed. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there would be no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report from the standpoint of 
the administration's program. 

Sincerely, 
LAWRENCE JONES, 
Acting General Counsel. 


‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., July 21; 1964. 

Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 

Chairman, Committee on Finance, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: You have requested 
the views of this Department on amendment 
No. 1111 to H.R. 10467, an act to continue for 
a temporary period certain existing rules 
relating to the deductibility of accrued vaca- 
tion pay. 

Amendment No. 1111 authorizes and di- 
rects the Secretary of Commerce, acting 
through the Bureau of Public Roads, to in- 
vestigate and study the feasibility of impos- 
ing taxes on those transit and commuter 
systems which are the beneficiaries of Federal 
financial assistance under the Urban Trans- 
portation Act of 1964 for the purpose of rais- 
ing revenue to defray Federal expenditures 
under such act. In making the investiga- 
tion and study the Secretary of Commerce is 
authorized to cooperate and consult with 
appropriate Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment agencies and with representatives of 
the transit and commuter service industry 
and national organizations concerned with 
mass transportation service. The results of 
the study together with the recommenda- 
tions of the Secretary of Commerce are to be 
reported to the Committee on Finance of 
the Senate and the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives at 
the earliest practicable date but not later 
than June 30, 1965. 

The Administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency is responsible for ad- 
ministering the Urban Mass Transportation 
Act of 1964. For this reason, it would ap- 
pear preferable that any study of the type 
proposed in amendment No, 1111 be con- 
ducted by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency rather than by the Commerce De- 
partment through the Bureau of Public 
Roads. The Department, in addi- 
tion, believes that the proposed amendment 
would not be consistent with the policy re- 
garding the financing of net project cost 
established in section 4 of the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964. However, the 
Treasury Department would defer to the 
views of the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator on this matter. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised the 
Treasury Department that there is no objec- 
tion from the standpoint of the administra- 
tion's program to the presentation of this 
report. 

Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY S. SURREY, 
Assistant Secretary. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., July 21, 1964. 

Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 

Chairman, Committee on Finance, U.S. Sen- 
ate, New Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

Dran Mr. CHARMAN: This is in reply to 
your request of July 10, 1964, for a report on 
amendment No. 1111, intended to be pro- 
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to HR. 10467, relating to a study of 
the feasibility of imposition of taxes on tran- 
sit systems aided under the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964. 

The bill would direct the Secretary of Com- 
merce, acting through the Bureau of Public 
Roads, to study the feasibility of raising 
revenues to defray Federal expenditures 
under that act by taxing those transit sys- 
tems receiving Federal aid. 

We believe it is premature at this time to 
institute a study of the method of financing 
Federal aids to urban mass transportation 
systems, These programs of Federal aid have 
only very recently been enacted. No assist- 
ance has as yet been given and only a few 
aided projects can possibly be in operation 
prior to the date a report is required by the 
amendment. Since there will be little new 
information available for the proposed study 
and the method of financing aid included in 
the recently enacted bill was adopted only 
after the most careful consideration of pres- 
ently available information by the adminis- 
tration and the congressional committees 
concerned, it is difficult to see how different 
conclusions could result from a new study. 

The Urban Mass Transportation Act of 
1964 authorizes loans and grants to aid 
transit systems. The loans will have to be 
paid back with interest, so there will be no 
net Federal expenditure to be defrayed. Spe- 
cial taxes to support these loans would there- 
fore not be justified. Grants are authorized 
to pay two-thirds of that portion of the cost 
of the project which cannot be recovered 
from revenues. If special taxes were im- 
posed on transit systems receiving grant aid, 
thereby increasing costs to that system, the 
portion of project costs which could be re- 
covered from revenues would be decreased 
and the portion eligible for Federal grant 
would be increased. It therefore appears 
that special taxes imposed on aided mass 
transit systems would increase the amount 
of Federal aid required, thereby defeating 
the stated purpose of the tax. We therefore 
find it difficult to see how the proposed 
study could reach positive conclusions. 

In addition, the programs authorized by 
Urban Mass Transportation Act will be car- 
ried out by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. If a financing study is reguired, we 
believe it should be made by the Adminis- 
trator of that agency rather than the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

For these reasons, the Bureau of the 
Budget strongly recommend against adop- 
tion of the proposed amendment No. 1111 to 
H.R. 10467. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILLIP S. HUGHES, 
Assistant Director for 
Legislative Reference. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, now that the mass transit bill 
has been signed into law, it is illuminat- 
ing to see the number of cities in need of 
its benefits. This merely demonstrates 
what we have known all along—that at- 
tention to the problems of urban trans- 
portation and mobility is long overdue. 
We need only cite the number of cities 
with mass transit programs at different 
stages of development to understand the 
national dimensions of the problem: At- 
lanta, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, New- 
ark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Milwau- 
kee, and San Francisco to mention only 
some. 

But these are big cities. The smaller 
cities and towns must also be alerted 
that they, too, can expect and get action 
under the terms of the act. Their easy 
access to the large urban centers is just 
as vital to our national progress. An 
editorial in the August edition of the 
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American City magazine has dealt with 
this subject in a highly informative man- 
ner, I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 

THe Mass Transit BLL—WHO CAN UsE Ir? 


If the mass transit bill had become law at 
any other time but now, it would be big news 
and stay that way. But the bill was passed 
just when we were starting the frenzied rite 
of a free people—that of selecting a Presi- 
dent. Unfortunately it is a period when 
most newshawks consider transit too tame a 
bait for their typewriters. 

But the bill did pass, with the refreshing 
aid of solid conservative support. This 
amazed and annoyed many who were all 
set to scorn it as “just another irresponsible 
grab.” Certain manufacturers, for example, 
worked actively for its passage, manufac- 
turers whose principal products are used in 
highway construction and who, therefore, 
might normally be expected to oppose a bill 
that aids rail rapid transit. 

One might compare this with the unselfish 
support by petroleum interests for the rail 
rapid transit system being built in the San 
Francisco Bay area. The new mass transit 
bill is not a subsidy nor a “grab” but an in- 
vestment in urban America’s economic and 
social future. 

The bill earmarks $375 million for transit 
aid. It authorizes Federal grants for as 
much as two-thirds of the capital cost of 
mass transportation facilities that transit 
revenues cannot finance, and requires that 
cities or any other qualified public agency, 
State or local, raise the balance. It limits 
the amount going to any one State to $47 
million. It requires that these agencies com- 
plete a comprehensive plan and forward to 
HHFA a program of implementation. 

What cities or areas are going to use this 
bill? After all, mass transit costs a lot of 
money and the bill only provides $375 mil- 
lion. This is roughly one-third the amount 
required to build the new San Francisco Bay 
system alone, Supporters originally pro- 

a half billion but agreed that $375 
million in a signed act is better than a half 
billion stymied in committee. 

The list of those who will participate is 
growing fast. Atlanta, Ga., has plans and an 
active implementation program for a rail 
rapid transit system, annoyingly blocked for 
the moment by the legislative malapportion- 
ment issue. Boston has a metropolitan 
transit authority that recently reached out 


to serve more of its suburban area. It is 
ready to take part. 
Baltimore is presently bus oriented. Its 


metropolitan transit authority is ready to 
participate in a program that will expand 
and upgrade that bus service. Moreover, a 
current transit study being made here looks 
strongly favorable to some sort of rail tran- 
sit. 

Chicago had the unusual experience of re- 
ceiving a petition backed by cash from Sko- 
kie, one of its suburbs, to participate in the 
Chicago Transit Authority system. The re- 
sult—the successful and popular Skokie 
Swift Rail Transit Line. Chicago also plans 
to apply for grants-in-aid for other projects 
when the source of matching trends is more 
definitely available. 

Cleveland is ready, has plans for an exten- 
sion of its rail transit. Dallas recently ac- 
quired the bus franchise and this certainly 
makes it potentially eligible. Detroit, the 
Nation’s auto city, has a transportation 
study in the works that anticipates expand- 
ing the municipally owned bus system 
through use of the expressway routes 
and improved feeder roads. 

Los Angeles is ready, has plans for 58 miles 
of transit. Milwaukee once had rail transit 
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and is thinking about reestablishing it. 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh are both ready 
to go. San Francisco has construction al- 
ready started, and could use the program to 
pick up areas that didn’t come into its bay 
area system. 

Washington. D.C., is long overdue for rapid 
transit, has the plans and the implementa- 
tion, consistently torpedoed by an uninter- 
ested Congress. 

But these are relatively big cities. What 
about the small cities struggling with mass 
transit problems, who write us plaintive 
little notes like this: 

“Dear Sm: Will you please send us any- 
thing about urban bus systems, or anything 
else that will help us set up a transit sys- 
tem?” 

The little city can get action under this 
bill faster than the large. First, it won’t 
take a small city so long to prepare a com- 
prehensive plan, or a program for implemen- 
tation. Moreover, if it wants top priority 
action, it can get it by boosting the munici- 
pal contribution to half instead of one-third. 
Half was the usual participation figure dur- 
ing the old PWA days, and most cities found 
it generously attractive. 

Rail mass transit is overdue in this coun- 
try. At the end of World War II, 14 cities 
in the world had subways. Today 31 have 
them either operating or under construction. 
Our northern neighbor, Canada, with a 
standard of living and an economic society 
much like our own, but with only a tenth of 
our population, has a fine new subway sys- 
tem in Toronto and will have another operat- 
ing soon in Montreal. In the meantime, we 
have managed to get only one into the con- 
struction stage in San Francisco. As matters 
stand now, before it is built, Rotterdam, Oslo, 
Budapest, Milan, and Frankfurt all will have 
theirs in operation ahead of us. 

We have no shortage of those who will talk 
long, loudly and with great emotion on such 
subjects as race, juvenile delinquency, and 
the redistricting of State legislatures. We 
have fewer who realize that the basic essence 
of civilization is communication. When it 
breaks down, anarchy and desolation are not 
far behind. And nothing gives strength to 
this communication more than the easy 
mobility of people within this urban society. 
And the easiest and most economical of these 
in strong metropolitan centers is some type 
of mass transit. It brings strength and di- 
rection both to the city and its suburbs. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, not long ago a project known 
as the high school students of special 
talent was established in North Carolina 
under the able direction of Gov. Terry 
Sanford. It was designed primarily to 
serve the demands of our more gifted 
youth. But, even more importantly, it 
emphasized the growing challenge to our 
academic standards posed by the increas- 
ingly complex problems of modern so- 
ciety. 

Harry Golden, prominent editor of the 
Carolina Israelite, payed tribute to Gov- 
ernor Sanford’s fine achievement in a 
recent talk before these talented stu- 
dents. He stressed what he called the 
great sociological struggle in which the 
world is now caught up and in which this 
Nation has been called upon to play such 
@ vital role. He spoke of the enormous 
legacy of unfinished work which has been 
passed on to today’s youth by former 
generations. 

The North Carolina experiment, like 
President Johnson’s newly created pro- 
gram of Presidential scholars, demon- 
strates the new drive for excellence in 
our schools and universities. In recog- 
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nition of that goal I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of Mr. Golden’s 
talk be printed at this point in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the full text 
of Mr. Golden’s address was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


A SPEECH TO THE TALENTED 


(By Harry Golden) 

So you are the special talent students, eh? 
The elite? Well, you are in for an interest- 
ing life. The most amazing development 
of which, as thinkers as diverse as Mark 
Twain and Aristotle observed, is how much 
more intelligent your father becomes as you 
grow older. 

I congratulate you. I congratulate you 
on achieving this special class, and I offer 
only one bit of advice which may be the 
essential secret between success and failure: 
do not take yourself too seriously. 

For though you have been designated as 
specially talented, the category has only 
a relative significance. Fifty years ago, on 
the Lower East Side of New York City, im- 
migrant boys and girls who a few years be- 
fore had been unable to speak a word of 
English were reading and understanding 
John Milton in the seventh grade. We had 
already studied three plays of William 
Shakespeare and had committed to mem- 
ory Gray’s “Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard.” We were neither an elite nor 
were we especially smart. 

The curriculum standards have been 
lowered over these past five decades. Al- 
though you will attend school for more years 
than the students of 50 years ago, you en- 
joy a shorter schoolday. More of you will 
finish high school and college than ever 
dreamed of it in the America of 50 years ago 
but alas, only a small portion will ever read 
“Paradise Lost,” as we did in the seventh 
grade, yet. 

I do not tell you this to shame you nor 
to make you look upon yourself as less than 
you are. There is nothing to be ashamed 
of in the fact that standards have been low- 
ered. Over a 100 years ago, a great American 
educator, Horace Mann, laid down a new 
principal of education. He decreed that in 
a democracy the entire population should 
be educated, or at least exposed to the pros- 
pects of an education. Listening to the 
critics of any educational system in 20th 
century America should make you always 
remember that for the first time in the his- 
tory of the world one society has under- 
taken to educate the entire mass of popula- 
tion. No one has ever tried this before, let 
alone succeeded. You are all part of the 
experiment. Indeed it is a noble experi- 
ment, undertaken nowhere else, not even 
in our sister democracy, England. 

It is also necessary that I explain some- 
thing about the special talents of immigrant 
boys and girls. Because they couldn't speak 
English when they debarked on Ellis Island 
explains a good deal about their reading 
Milton in the 7th grade. The stranger feels 
himself inferior. He fears unless he acquires 
a complete education he will remain forever 
alien so he goes about learning hammer and 
tongs, with a great intensity of purpose. This 
pattern applies not only to America but to 
every country whose borders have admitted 
immigrants. The immigrant must make 
good, and it is this which gives him a spe- 
cial vitality. 

Immigrant mothers, mine included, who 
could not speak a word of English, used to 
go to the nearest public library and by hold- 
ing up the fingers of one hand, tell the li- 
brarian how many children she had. The 
librarian issued her the requisite library 
cards and the immigrant mothers hurried 
home and handed them with great solemnity 
saying to each of her children, “Here. Go! 
Learn! Become an American! Quick.” 
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Once comfortable in an environment, a 
student will not have habits, religion, or at- 
titudes appreciably different from the habits, 
religion and attitudes of his neighbor. He 
relaxes. But he must realize relaxation 
brings with it great dangers. The compul- 
sions and drives that animate the stranger 
no longer animate him. The drive toward 
becoming a complete man and a complete 
citizen must come from within and must be 
called forth by an act of will and intelligence 
rather than pushed forth by social pres- 
sures. This takes more out of you, sitting 
here this morning than was required of the 
immigrant boys. 

You must call forth these energies, all of 
you, because today whether you will it or 
no, you are involved in a tremendous socio- 
logical struggle. You are entirely surrounded 
by this struggle. You bear the burden of all 
that has transpired over the past 20 years 
in the matter of civil rights and the cold 
war. The men who wage these struggles, 
both pro and contra, are old men, certainly 
old in comparison to you. Soon they will dis- 
appear, either into senility or into death and 
you will be left to contend pro or contra all 
by yourselves. You will be the inheritors 
of what these men have done or what they 
have tried not to do. But this has always 
been the case. Every new generation in- 
herits the follies and the courage of the 
previous one and makes of these its own 
fortune. 

There are fellows on the platforms today 
who charge that we burden our children 
with a great debt to persevere in our con- 
tentions. But we are not evil nor should our 
children charge us for their inconvenience. 

When the Congress passed the first of its 
anti-immigration bills, one of the arguments 
to which it harkened was that the Italians 
came to America and worked here for 10 or 
15 years, saved every nickel, and departed 
then for home. Congressmen even gave Pres- 
ident Woodrow Wilson a carefully docu- 
mented survey of how many billions of dol- 
lars this cost America, money which left 
here and entered Italy. President Wilson 
read this document, then vetoed the bill, say- 
ing, “Yes, but they left us the subways, 
didn’t they?” 

One generation leaves another the subways, 
the highways, and new schools which a suc- 
ceeding generation must pay for. And this 
is all to the good. It means there will be 
marvels we cannot dream of that children as 
yet unborn will some day take for granted. 
Once upon a time in the history of this 
country children and grandchildren had 
nothing to pay for. There was a time when 
President Rutherford B. Hayes was able to 
divvy up the Federal surplus with the States. 
Of course, these were the days when a skilled 
mechanic only commanded a dollar a day 
and the rich men could be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. There were Morgan, 
Rockefeller, and Carnegie, and you were in- 
deed well informed if you knew Vanderbilt 
and Harriman were asrich. Today, you could 
not begin to count the men of great wealth 
in Charlotte, N.C., Indianapolis, Ind., let 
alone those who live in Houston, Tex., Larch- 
mont, N.Y., and everywhere else in the land. 

Though we are wishing you a huge debt 
we are also permitting you a tremendous 
chance for great wealth. And of course we 
wish on to you this great sociological strug- 
gle. And as you grow older you may even 
come to appreciate the dimensions this strug- 
gle not only gives America but the dimen- 
sions it gives you yourself. You will be law- 
yers, doctors, clergymen, professors, and 
salesmen and you will be this because of 
the classmates you met in this school, and 
in college, and the voices you heard and the 
language you heard spoken. Thus, this great 
struggle will actually make you. You may 
not admit or realize this, but it is true. 

The Jews lived in the ghettoes of Europe 
for 1,500 years and survived, but survived as 
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an essentially parochial people, learned only 
in their religious books. Nothing happened 
to them until the ghetto walls came down 
and they passed for the first time freely into 
the outer world. Only then did they pro- 
duce the Einsteins and the Heines and the 
Disraelis and the Cardozas and the Jonas 
Salks and Selman Waxman who discovered 
the cure for tuberculosis, and hundreds of 
others I can name. In a way, these people 
became what they were because of the differ- 
ent ideas they both gave and received. Mind 
you, this was a century and a half ago. It 
is cruel and evil and unfair to deny others 
who are part of our society the chance all of 
us here in this auditorium have had. Some 
of you, I hope, will go on in life to chronicle 
this great social revolution. You will be 
writers, journalists, editors, and poets. No 
matter what claims your skills, you will per- 
force be aware of this struggle. You will be 
hopeful of exchanging your ideas to the mass 
of your fellow citizens. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the 
following bills and joint resolution of the 
Senate: 

S. 51. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to relinquish to the State of 
Wyoming jurisdiction over those lands with- 
in the Medicine Bow National Forest known 
as the Pole Mountain District; 

S. 1046. An act to provide hospital, domi- 
ciliary, and medical care for non-service- 
connected disabilities to recipients of the 
Medal of Honor; 

S. 1868. An act to increase the participa- 
tion by counties in revenues from the Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge System by amending 
the act of June 15, 1935, relating to such 
participation, and for other purposes; 

S. 2369. An act to retrocede to the State 
of Kansas exclusive jurisdiction over certain 
State highways bordering Fort Leavenworth 
Miiltary Reservation and the U.S. peniten- 
tiary at Leavenworth; 

S. 2419. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to condemn certain 
property in the city of St. Augustine, Fla., 
within the boundary of the Castillo de San 
Marcos National Monument, and for other 
purposes; and 

S.J. Res. 162. Joint resolution extending 
recognition to the International Exposition 
for southern California in the year 1968 and 
authorizing the President to issue a procla- 
mation calling upon the several States of 
the Union and foreign countries to take part 
in the exposition. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11380) to amend fur- 
ther the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the State of New Jersey that 
I am so proud to have the opportunity to 
represent in the Senate is, I believe, one 
of the classic examples of the harsh effect 
of geographical selection for members of 
the State senate. We have the one 
county, one senator rule in our State. 
New Jersey is the most densely populated 
State in the Union. I believe it is the 
fourth or fifth smallest State geograph- 
ically. Yet, we have a population ap- 
proaching 7 million people. 

It is a varying State, running from the 
magnificence of the dairy farms of 
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northern Sussex County, Hunterdon, and 
Warren Counties, through the vast com- 
plex of metropolitan, central New Jersey, 
and on to that part of the State that is 
rural and agricultural. It produces some 
of the finest and best farm products of 
the Nation. Fruits and vegetables are 
grown there. Because of magnificence 
of our agriculture, New Jersey has been 
named the Garden State. 

While I say such fine things about 
agriculture, I am reminded of reading 
some criticism of me in the Farm Bureau 
Journal. They consider that I am hos- 
tile to agriculture for some reason or 
other—all because of the migratory farm 
worker legislation that I am responsible 
for here in the Senate because of my 
chairmanship of the Migratory Labor 
Subcommittee. 

I feel no hostility for the Farm Bureau 
Journal. But they certainly heaped 
abuse on me for my stand on the inequity 
of the amendment now before us, that 
would take from us our fundamental 
constitutional right of one person, one 
vote, and preserve us in the inequitable 
status quo that gives us a vote on the 
basis of geography. Our counties, as far 
as our voters are concerned, range from 
3 or 4 counties where less than 20 per- 
cent of the people voted in the last guber- 
natorial election in 1961, to counties that 
are prepared now to vote almost 500,000 
people. Disparity is obvious, indeed. 

I believe that New Jersey is one State 
where less than 20 percent of the popula- 
tion can elect a majority of the State 
senate. The only opposition that has 
been sounded to my position in opposi- 
tion to Senator DIRKSEN’S proposal has 
come from the Farm Bureau. I am 
happily burdened with communications 
that urge my vote against the Dirksen 
proposal. Shortly, I shall review some 
of these opinions that have come to me. 
I believe they are important, for they are 
from voters in my State, many of whom 
speak for some of our most thoughtful 
civic groups and organizations, such as 
the League of Women Voters. I am sure 
there is not a Senator here who does not 
have a feeling of highest respect for the 
ladies of our country who gather them- 
selves together for the highly important 
work of understanding and addressing 
themselves to public issues. 

I shall call the honor roll of the League 
of Women Voters of the State of New 
Jersey, shortly. Ishall place them in the 
ReEcorD, one by one, because I am proud, 
indeed, of them. Before I do so, I should 
like to analyze as best I can my opposi- 
tion to the Dirksen amendment. 

Dangerous as the present amendment 
is, it could be the prelude to even greater 
dangers. I think we all know that one 
of its major purposes is to win time in 
which to introduce in the next Congress 
a constitutional amendment that would 
deprive the U.S. Supreme Court and the 
Federal district courts of the right to re- 
view actions brought to correct malap- 
portionment of State legislatures. If 
this move should ever succeed, we would 
be parties to a most destructive attack 
upon our judicial system. 

The recent Supreme Court reappor- 
tionment decisions, to which this amend- 
ment is a hastily considered reaction, 
have been bitterly criticized in this 
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chamber. We have been told they will 
lead to chaos. But I think those deci- 
sions are fresh evidence that our democ- 
racy works. They reaffirm the fact that 
orderly legal process can and does, sooner 
or later, lead to the correction of evils. 
For, unsettling as the effects of those 
decisions may be, they do open the way 
to a long-needed correction of abuses. 

Unequal representation in our State 
legislatures has long been an outrageous 
abridgement of democracy. If we do 
anything to interfere with the swiftest 
possible correction of such misrepresen- 
tation, we are guilty of a shameful and 
disgraceful act—one which places parti- 
san political considerations above such 
fundamental American principles as ma- 
jority rule and the equality of all citizens 
before the law. 

This is not a partisan issue. The in- 
equities struck down by the Supreme 
Court victimize all of us, regardless of 
party. I would remind this body that 
the Solicitor General’s Office became in- 
volved in the historic case of Baker 
against Carr during the Republican ad- 
ministration of President Eisenhower and 
carried its work to a successful conclu- 
sion in the Democratic administration of 
President John F. Kennedy. 

Two years before his election, the late 
President, speaking of unequal represen- 
tation in State legislatures, said: 

None of us, rural or urban, benefits in the 
long run from this situation. Our politics 
should not become a battle for power be- 
tween town and country, between city-dwel- 
ler and farmer. The principles at stake go 
much deeper than that. For whenever a large 
part of the population is denied its full and 
fair voice in government, the only result can 
be frustration of progress, bitterness, and a 
diminution of the democratic ideal. Coun- 
try and city are interdependent; conflict and 
poo aineen cannot serve the interests of 

er. 


Those are the words of our late great 
President. 

The present Republican candidate for 
President of the United States, when 
asked if he approved of the Supreme 
Court’s decision in Baker against Carr 
said “yes.” Senator GOLDWATER then 
went on to make the following comment: 

I think that is a function of the courts. 
They have probably waited too long. I think 
they should do it. When anything affects 
a Federal election, then the Federal Courts 
have the right (to exercise jurisdiction). 
They have every right to move further in, 
in my opinion. 


That is a quotation from the distin- 
guished candidate of the Republican 
Party. I would hope that all people 
from California to Maine would take 
heed. Perhaps we would not be seeking 
the advice of the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER] on many subjects, but 
oe present subject I find it very valu- 
able. 

When asked if he would favor the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment to pro- 
hibit Federal courts from exercising ju- 
risdiction over State legislative appor- 
tionment cases, the Senator said, I 
wouldn’t be for that.” 

He has spoken in opposition on another 
occasion to the proposal that is em- 
bodied in the amendment that is before 
the Senate. 
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Regardless of one’s personal or po- 
litical stake in either eliminating or per- 
petuating malapportionment, fairness 
demands that we recognize the simple 
fact that unequal representation is un- 
fair representation. This is the gist of 
what: the Supreme Court did in its de- 
cisions of June 15. It concluded that: 

As a basic constitutional standard, the 
equal protection clause requires that the 
seats in both houses of a bicameral State 
legislature must be apportioned on a popu- 
lation basis. 


I think any American who approaches, 


the issue objectively must agree with this 
doctrine of one vote for every citizen. I 
cite as an example of this a recent edi- 
torial in a rural newspaper, the Pal- 
ladium-Times of Oswego, in upstate 
New York. The day following the Su- 
preme Court ruling, the paper declared: 

Unpleasant the thought may be that the 
sleazy liberal wastrels within New York 
City’s Democratic organization could even- 
tually control the State * * * it is hard to 
argue with the fundamental thesis the Su- 
preme Court laid down—namely, that votes 
should be equally effective in terms of rep- 
resentation, no matter where in the State 
they maye be cast. In all truth, they haven't 
been in the past. 


As I said, that statement comes from 
a rural area of upstate New York. Their 
language in describing the city govern- 
ment of New York is reckless, but their 
conclusion in my judgment is sound, 
indeed. 

But of course there are other issues 
involved here besides fair play. Propo- 
nents of this amendment and of the 
many bills before this Congress dealing 
with Federal review of State apportion- 
ment, present a number of arguments in 
support of their position. I would like 
to consider two that are frequently ad- 
vanced. First, it is argued that it is 
logical and even desirable for one house 
of a State legislature to be apportioned 
on a basis other than population. It is 
argued further that even if it were not 
logical or desirable, the citizens of a 
State should have the right to establish 
by majority vote any scheme of appor- 
tionment they prefer. 

Let us consider first the proposition 
that it is a good thing to permit the use 
of criteria other than population in ap- 
portioning the representation in at least 
one house of a bicameral State legisla- 
ture. In theory it sounds reasonable 
enough. In practice, limiting apportion- 
ment on the basis of population to only 
one house would, in most States, result in 
little correction of unequal representa- 
tion. For what would still remain would 
be a situation in which an adverse vote 
in either house would still be sufficient to 
block legislation. Overweighting the 
votes of any segment of the population 
gives that segment a virtual veto power 
over legislation. Equality in one house 
alone is not “half a loaf.” It is scarcely 
more than a few crumbs. 

This is particularly true when the 
issue is considered in terms of rural 
versus metropolitan areas. While it may 
be argued that fair representation of city 
and suburban majorities in one house 
gives them veto power, too, the fact is 
that on most substantive questions, 
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whatever metropolitan legislators pro- 
pose is generally opposed by their rural 
counterparts. The problems of our 
growing metropolitan areas generally re- 
quire positive action. Such action re- 
quires majorities in both houses, But a 
majority in only one house is sufficient 
to sustain a negative position. This fact 
is well understood by the forces behind 
the various proposals advanced in this 
Congress for limiting judicial action on 
reapportionment. These forces and 
these proposals do not seek a middle 
ground between two extremes. They 
seek nothing less than the restoration 
of the status quo. 

Actually, the proposal to permit one 
house to be apportioned on a basis other 
than population could lead to a situation 
that, in at least one respect, would be 
even worse than the status quo. Such a 
system would almost inevitably lead to 
a greatly increased number of political- 
ly “stalemated” State governments: situ- 
ations in which it is difficult if not im- 
possible for any point of view to win 
effective control of the State govern- 
ment. 

We already have ample evidence from 
many States of the difficulties that re- 
sult from such situations. Give one 
faction or one political party virtually 
permanent control of either house of a 
State legislature, and the other party, 
regardless of how often it wins the gov- 
ernorship or wins majorities in one 
house of the legislature, is never in a 
position to put its policies into effect. 

My own State of New Jersey provides 
an excellent example of this kind of situ- 
ation. There the State senate is set up 
on the basis of one member per county. 
Although the majority of New Jersey’s 
counties are Republican, the State as a 
whole has voted Democratic more often 
than not in recent years. As a result, in 
spite of the fact that the State has had 
Democratic Governors for the last 12 
years, the Governors have always had to 
deal with a legislature in which at least 
one house was controlled by the oppo- 
sition. For 6 of those 12 years, the Gov- 
ernor’s party held majorities in the lower 
house of the legislature, but the State 
senate has remained resistant to all 
changes of politica] fortune. 

Other States have similar situations. 
In Michigan, such a situation almost 
brought the entire machinery of State 
government to a complete standstill a 
few years ago. 

I was up there once when the very 
dynamic, progressive Governor, G. Men- 
nen Williams put before the legisla- 
ture a very humane piece of legislation— 
dealing with the regular education of our 
friends on the farm, the migratory farm 
workers. The question was on approv- 
ing a $15,000 pilot project in education 
for children who would otherwise be out 
of school—and this was in the fall of 
the year when other children were in 
school. That legislature turned down 
that $15,000 pilot program. 

In New York, one party has held the 
governorship and the other party has 
controlled at least one house of the legis- 
lature for more than half the time dur- 
ing the last 50 years. 

Of course, such situations cut both 
ways, politically. In a number of border 
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and Southwestern States, such as Mary- 
land, Kentucky, Oklahoma, and Arizona, 
Republicans have won governorships 
without winning majorities in any of 
the State legislatures. 

It hardly seems logical or desirable to 
perpetuate these stalemates. In spite 
of that, those who support the idea of ap- 
portioning at least one house on a basis 
other than population, seek support for 
their view by drawing an analogy with 
the Federal Government and by arguing 
that such an apportionment is necessary 
in order to assure representation to 
sparsely populated areas. There are 
large fallacies in both of these argu- 
ments. 

Yet I must say they must be analyzed, 
because the superficial reaction of so 
many to the Supreme Court decision was 
exactly that—comparing it with the 
Federal system. I should like to express 
my views of the latent fallacies therein. 

The “Federal analogy” argument runs 
that because representation in one House 
of the Federal Legislature, the Senate, is 
based upon States and not population, 
one house of our bicameral State legis- 
latures should logically be based upon 
counties, without regard to population. 
The trouble with the analogy is that the 
relationship between counties and State 
governments is neither historically nor 
functionally comparable to that between 
States and the Federal Government. 
The original States existed as sovereign 
units before the Federal Government 
existed. They voluntarily limited their 
sovereignty. Before they would agree to 
enter the Federal Union, the smaller 
States insisted on having equal repre- 
sentation in one House of the National 
Legislature. They were able to make 
conditions. Counties cannot make con- 
ditions. They are simply administrative 
units created by the States. The States 
can establish, subdivide, or liquidate 
them according to their convenience. 

The State breathes the entire life into 
the county units of government, whereas 
at the outset of our country it was the 
States that breathed the entire life into 
the Federal Government and our Union 
of States. 

In its recent decision in the Alabama 
reapportionment case, the Supreme 
Court considered the Federal analogy 
argument and rejected it. Speaking for 
the majority, Chief Justice Earl Warren 
pronounced the Federal analogy “inap- 
posite and irrelevant to State legislative 
districting schemes.” 

“Attempted reliance on the Federal 
analogy,” he said: 

Appears often to be little more than an 
after-the-fact rationalization offered in de- 
fense of maladjusted State apportionment 
arrangements. The original constitutions 
of 36 of our States provided that representa- 
tion in both houses of the State legislature 
would be based completely, or predominant- 
ly, on population. And the Founding 
Fathers clearly had no intention of estab- 
lishing a pattern or model for the apportion- 
ment of seats in State legislatures when the 
system of representation in the Federal Con- 
gress was adopted. Demonstrative of this is 
the fact that the Northwest Ordinance, 
adopted in the same year, 1787, as the Fed- 
eral Constitution, provided for the appor- 
tionment of seats in territorial legislatures 
solely on the basis of population, 
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The Court went on to say, in a foot- 
note, that: 

Thomas Jefferson repeatedly denounced 
the inequality of representation provided for 
under the 1776 Virginia constitution and 
frequently proposed changing the State con- 
stitution to provide that both houses be ap- 
portioned on the basis of population. In 
1816 he wrote that “a government is republi- 
can in proportion as every member compos- 
ing it has his equal voice in the direction of 
its concerns by representatives chosen by 
himself.” 


In further discussion of the historic 
origins of our Federal system, the Su- 
preme Court, in the same opinion, drew 
the very distinction between State and 
county that I have attempted to draw. 

The Court observed: 

Admittedly, the Original Thirteen States 
surrendered some of their sovereignty in 
agreeing to join together “to form a more 
perfect union.” But at the heart of our con- 
stitutional system remains the concept of 
separate and distinct governmental entities 
which have delegated some, but not all, of 
their formerly held powers to the single Na- 
tional Government. 


But— 

Political subdivisions of States—counties, 
cities or whatever—never were and never have 
been considered as sovereign entities. Rath- 
er, they have been traditionally created by 
the State to assist in the carrying out of 
State governmental functions. 


Just as specious as the “Federal anal- 
ogy” argument is the contention that one 
house must be based on something oth- 
er than population in order that sparse- 
ly populated sections of a State will be 
adequately represented. There is a great 
difference, however, between adequate 
representation and overrepresentation. 

What we have in many of our States 
are legislatures in which sparsely popu- 
lated areas tend to be overrepresented. 
No one wishes to deny these areas a voice 
in State government. But they tend to 
have the dominant voice. 

So much for the logic and desirability 
of limiting population representation to 
one house in a State bicameral legisla- 
ture. 

A second proposition proponents of 
legislation such as this amendment often 
advance, is that even if the present sys- 
tems result in overweighted representa- 
tion of rural areas they should be per- 
mitted if a majority of a State’s voters 
approve of them. 

The trouble with this argument is that 
it would permit a majority, by approving 
a system that gave their votes an over- 
weighted value, to take away the voting 
rights of the minority of citizens that 
opposed such a legislative arrangement. 

If a State adopted, by majority vote, 
a system in which each voter of certain 
racial and religious groups could cast 
five votes in subsequent elections and all 
other voters could cast only one, there 
would be little question that such a 
scheme is improper. Any action by a 
majority tc lessen the value of the votes 
of any citizen is equally improper. 

The present situation in most of our 
State legislatures is bad enough. The 


real danger of the present amendment 
is, as I have said, that it can make that 


situation worse. It can only fortify those 
interests in our States that thrive on 
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keeping things as they are. We are in 
the midst of a summer full of incidents 
that demonstrate the gravity of our ur- 
ban problems. There are cities in my 
State that offer vivid and terrifying ex- 
amples of the explosive forces that build 
up when we are unable to provide ade- 
quate housing, welfare, labor, and educa- 
tion programs for the frustrated thou- 
sands in our city slums. 

How can we deal with those problems 
on a State level, in legislatures dominated 
by men who have no real conception of 
the terrible problems that confront our 
growing metropolitan areas? 

It strikes me as ironic that the sup- 
porters of this amendment and of the 
bills that would bar the courts from re- 
viewing State legislative apportionment 
cases, are often men who are ardent 
champions of States rights. 

Nothing seems better calculated to un- 
dermine States rights than a series of 
proposals whose ultimate purpose is to 
make it more and more difficult for State 
legislatures to become responsive to the 
needs of all their citizens. The effect 
of this can only be to increase urban dis- 
illusion with State legislatures and in- 
cline millions of city dwellers to look to 
the Federal Government for help. 

That is absolutely the case. We have 
seen many examples already. We have 
seen many mayors of our great cities 
come directly to Washington. They have 
given up on their State legislatures. In 
connection with the pending legislation 
we hear a minority say that the State 
should do all this. It is the same group 
and the same thinking that says, “No” 
to the urban area and their position on 
this apportionment. To be consistent, 
those who are deeply concerned with 
burgeoning Federal Government and di- 
minishing State responsibilities should 
oppose the amendment before us. 

I have a copy of a letter that has been 
sent to all of us in Congress, from the 
United States Conference of Mayors, 
signed by Raymond R. Tucker, president 
of the conference. Mr. Tucker is one of 
our greatest mayors. He is the mayor of 
the beautiful and really developing city 
of St. Louis. In part, he says: 

The various proposals in Congress to de- 
stroy, deflect or delay the application of 
Supreme Court decisions in State legislative 
reapportionment issues are aimed at the very 
heart of our system of representative gov- 
ernment, 

The concern of every Member of the Con- 
gress should be toward the implementation 
of the mandate of the Supreme Court affirm- 
ing for our State legislatures the basic one- 
man, one-vote principle. 

The Supreme Court has acted to strength- 
en democracy in the United States, and 
every effort should be made toward early 
action by our State legislatures to redress 
malapportionment which has too long de- 
prived our cities and towns of their fair 
share in the activities of State government. 

Let us not act to perpetuate the old sys- 
tem, but let us add strength to the Federal 
system of government, in which strong State 
governments should be a key element. Noth- 
ing can better secure and enhance the posi- 
tion of the States in the Federal system than 
genuinely representative legislative bodies. 
Urban and metropolitan areas are where most 


of our population lives and this trend will 
continue, Proper representation of these 


areas is essential if we are adequately to 
cope with the problems of an urban society. 
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I urge the Congress to let the mandate of 
the Supreme Court be pursued, Let us not 
attempt to frustrate the constitutional pro- 
cess by which deprived citizens have at long 
last obtained affirmation by our last court 
of appeal that the one-man, one-vote doc- 
trine is basic to our way of life. 

No matter what the professed good inten- 
tions of their sponsors, the proposals in 
Congress are objectionable to the United 
States Conference of Mayors and to all citi- 
zens who have fought—as the conference 
has—for fair legislative representation, for 
federalism against centralism, for home rule, 

To repeat messages which were sent by 
the conference’s president on August 6 to 
majority and minority leaders of the Senate: 
“Urban citizens have too long suffered from 
malapportionment, Now that redress is at 
hand Congress should not attempt to pro- 
long or perpetuate this discrimination.” 


These are the words of Mayor Tucker, 
of St. Louis. He makes the point that 
I was trying to make, and makes it much 
more strongly and with greater under- 
standing, because this mayor has been 
on the battleline of local government for 
a long time. I do not know what the 
situation is in Missouri, at the State leg- 
islative level, but -certainly Mayor 
Tucker has wrought miracles of beauty 
and development and growth in St. 
Louis. 

What we need is not delay in legisla- 
tive reform but greater speed. The need 
for such reform becomes increasingly im- 
perative. Our cities are growing at such 
a rate, it is estimated that by 1975 at least 
75 percent of our people will be living in 
urban areas. What we need to fear is 
not the “chaos” of the Supreme Court 
decision, which I think would be no 
more than transitory as States con- 
tinued their programs of correcting mal- 
apportionment; but rather that chaos we 
may face if we are unable to deal, swiftly 
and fairly in our own States with the 
many dilemmas urbanization has brought 
us. 
The reasoning behind the amend- 
ment is woefully shortsighted. Chal- 
mers M. Roberts, in a recent article pub- 
lished in the Washington Post, pointed 
this out. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Roberts points out that the move to keep 
our largely antiquated State legislative 
situation is a threat to the political power 
of the suburbs. And this, he says, is in 
the interest of neither party. 

His article observes: 

Republicans who fear one man, one vote 
for both houses say it would mean city (and 
therefore Democratic) domination of their 
States: Chicago and Cook County, for exam- 
ple, in Hlinois. But that is based on a false 
reading of what is happening in this coun- 
try. 


In fact, the cities where populations are 
declining, with a few exceptions would be 
the losers along with rural areas under one- 
man, one-vote reapportionment, The gain- 
ers would be the suburbs. And the suburbs 
have not settled down, if they ever will, to 
any single party loyalty. 

Tt is a fact that Dwight D, Eisenhower 
twice swept the suburbs in two presidential 
elections * * but * * + they swung back 
clor ` to political parity in the 1960 Kennedy- 
Nixon contest. 
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The suburbs have grown immense and are 
now becoming diverse; their residents tend 
to be more politically active in larger num- 
bers than those in either city cores or rural 
areas. Today they are the key swing areas 
in national elections and that is true for this 
year’s presidential contest. 

Hence, if one man, one vote prevails in 
State senates as well as in the lower houses 
of legislatures, the focus of State power will 
move rapidly to the suburbs and will in- 
creasingly flow there in decades to come. 

This does not guarantee either Republican 
or Democratic control. But it should guar- 
antee a better citizen participation in gov- 
ernment. And it should guarantee control 
by those in both parties who want much 
more action on the seemingly endless prob- 
lems of urban sprawl, from education to mass 
transportation, from police to preserving 
open spaces. 

It is something of a paradox that 
Republicans * * * who condemn the Fed- 
eral Government for doing so much they 
believe should be left to the States, now 
would destroy the one great opportunity to 
make sure the States would indeed do their 
jobs. 


Mr. Roberts is there making the point 
that was made earlier. 

The considerations presented in this 
article are largely matters of self-inter- 
est for all of us in public life. I would 
hope, however, that when we each weigh 
within ourselves how to deal with this 
amendment, our conduct will be gov- 
erned by what will best serve the coun- 
try’s interest. I think it is best served 
by rejecting an amendment that was 
hastily drawn, without benefit of hear- 
ings, and that can cause serious injury 
to our judicial system. 

In the end, the possibility of such in- 
jury is the overriding issue. Fifteen 
prominent law school deans and profes- 
sors saw this threat in the proposal to 
delay action in legislative apportionment 
cases and said so in a recent telegram 
to Senate leaders. 

While they dealt with an earlier ver- 
sion of this amendment, their warning 
is still apropos. 

The proposal, they said: 

Entirely apart from the merits of the recent 
Supreme Court decisions on apportion- 
ment * * * unwisely and indeed danger- 
ously threatens the integrity of our judicial 
process. 

The effect of these proposals is not, as has 
sometimes been said, merely to limit the 
jurisdiction of the Federal courts. It is to 
declare by statute, without constitutional 
amendment, that for a period of time certain 
constitutional rights may not be vindicated 
in any court, State or Federal. 


They saw the proposal as “a drastic 
interference with the power and duty of 
the State courts to enforce the Federal 
Constitution and of the Supreme Court 
to insure uniformity of interpretation.” 

The Supreme Court, itself, put the 
issue clearly in the congressional appor- 
tionment case of Wesberry against 
Sanders, decided earlier this year. It 
said: 

The right to vote is too important in our 


free society to be stripped of judicial 
protection. 


For all these reasons, I earnestly hope 
that this amendment will not be adopted. 
Mr, President, I shall conclude by ask- 
ing unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp what I call 
my honor roll of communications that I 
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have received from the State of New 
Jersey. They include communications 
from many chairmen and presidents of 
civic organizations, such as the League 
of Women Voters. Because of the im- 
portance of these organizations in the 
public life of our country, they should 
be made a part of the RECORD. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record communications 
from some other organizations, the pur- 
pose of whose existence is to preserve a 
high quality of public policy. These 
should be useful not only to me but to 
Senators from other States, who may 
benefit by some of the statements. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munications were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

JERSEY CITY, N.J., 
August 10, 1964. 
Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The New Jersey State conference, NAACP 
opposes the Dirksen proposal on reapportion- 
ment. 

Avcustus B. HARRISON, 
President. 
JoHN F. Davis, 
Chairman Political Action. 
TEANECK, N.J., 
August 7, 1964. 
Hon. Harrison A. WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Teaneck League of Women Voters 
urges you to work for defeat of the appor- 
tionment rider on foreign aid bill. 

Mrs. FENMorRE Boor.MAN, 
President. 
Morristown, N.J., 
August 7, 1964. 
Hon. Harrison A. WILLIAMS, JR., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Strong urge defeat Dirksen rider Senate 

foreign aid authorization bill. 
Mrs. ROBERT KLEIN, 
League of Women Voters. 
TENaFLY, N.J., 
August 7, 1964. 
Hon. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Tenafly League of Women Voters urges 
you to work for the defeat of the reappor- 
tionment rider on the foreign aid bill. 

Mrs. H. E. Krooss, 
President. 
SPRINGFIELD, N.J., 
August 7, 1964. 
Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, In., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The League of Women Voters of Spring- 
field, N.J. is opposed to the Dirksen rider 
to the foreign aid bill. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. S. BENO, 
President. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
August 4, 1964. 
Hon. Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Adoption of legislation at this time re- 
stricting power of Federal courts to order 
State legislative reapportionment, either by 
separate bill or by amendment to pending 
legislation, would be totally adverse to the 
best interests of the Nation. An issue of 
this importance requires careful considera- 
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tion by appropriate committees, and ample 
opportunity to express opinions ought to be 
granted to all interested citizens. On be- 
half of the Industrial Union Department of 
the AFL-CIO, I urge you to insure equality 
of franchise by voting against reapportion- 
ment legislation during the remainder of the 
88th Congress. 
WALTER P. REUTHER, 
President, Industrial Union Department 
AFL-CIO. 


Summir, N.J., 
August 7, 1964. 
Hon. HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Summit, N.J., League of Women Voters 
reaffirms support of foreign aid bill, opposes 
reapportionment rider. 

Mrs. ROBERT L. Burris, 
President. 


Moorestown, N.J., 
August 7, 1964. 
Senator Harrison WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Moorestown League of Women Voters 
strongly opposes DimKsEN’s redistricting 
amendment to foreign aid bill. 

MOORESTOWN LEAGUE OF 
Women VOTERS. 
WESTFIELD, N.J., August 7, 1964. 
Senator Harrison WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Believe reapportionment rider to foreign 
aid authorization jeopardizes whole program. 
We urge your strong opposition. 

Mary LOUISE NUELSEN, 
President, League of Women Voters of 
New Jersey. 
MURBRAYHILL, N.J., August 7, 1964. 
Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge defeat of reapportionment rider to 
foreign aid appropriation bill and support 
of foreign aid appropriation. 

LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 
OF NEW PROVIDENCE, N. J. 


TRENTON, N.J., August 7, 1964. 
Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 
Your vote against Dirksen amendment 
urgent for New Jersey's future welfare. 
SHEILA BERKELHAMMER, 
President, League of Women Voters 
of Ewing. 


TRENTON, N.J., August 7, 1964. 
Senator WILLIAMs, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Urge defeat of amendment today. 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 
OF HOPEWELL VALLEY. 


HIGHLAND Park, N.J., 
August 7, 1964. 
Hon. HARRISON A, WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We urge defeat of Dirksen rider to foreign 

aid authorization bill. 
Mrs. ULRICH STRAUSS, 
President, Highland Park League of 
Women Voters. 
Summir, NJ., 
August 7, 1964. 
HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly urge opposition Dirksen amend- 
ment to foreign aid authorization bill. Ap- 
portionment unrelated to foreign aid and 
should be considered separately without en- 
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dangering passage of needed aid authoriza- 
tion. 


Mrs. JULIUS L. MALLOR, 
President, Berkeley Heights League 
of Women Voters. 
HILLSIDE, N.J., 
August 7, 1964. 
Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, JR., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Help defeat apportionment rider to aid bill. 
Aid should not be endangered Senate or 
House. 

Mrs. S. P. OSTRIN, 
President, League of Women Voters 
of Newark. 
ENGLEWOOD, N.J., 
August 7, 1964. 
Senator HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Englewood LWV urges you defeat re- 
apportionment rider to foreign aid authori- 
zation. 4 
Mrs. Murray COHEÑ, 

President. 
Woopsvury, N.J., 
August 7, 1964. 
Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMs, Jr., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The League of Women Voters of Woodbury 
urges you vote “no” on the Dirksen rider to 
the foreign aid authorization bill. 

Mrs. NORTON D. WORTHINGTON, 
President. 


ASBURY PARK, N.J., 
August 7, 1964. 
Hon. Harrison A. WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge you to defeat the rider proposed by 
Senator DRESEN attached to the foreign aid 
authorization bill voted on today. 

Mrs. Henry A. SHULTZ, 

President, League of Women Voters, 
Asbury Park Region. 
HADDONFIELDÐ, N.J., 
August 7, 1964. 

Hon, HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D..: 

League of Women Voters of Camden Coun- 
ty strongly urges defeat of Dirksen rider on 
foreign aid authorization bill. 

Mrs. SHERMAN C. Warp, Jr., 


President. 
CHATHAM, N.J., 
August 7, 1964. 
HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 


Washington, D.C.: 
Reaffirm support of foreign aid bill; regis- 
ter strong opposition to Dirksen rider. 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF 
CHATHAM, N.J. 
UPPER MONTCLAIR, NJ., 
August 7, 1964. 
Hon. HARRISON WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Montclair League of Women Voters 
strongly urges vote against reapportionment 
rider to foreign aid bill, 

Mrs. NORMAN E. WOLDMAN, 

Foreign Policy Chairman, League of 
Women Voters. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
August 4, 1964. 

Hon. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Any attempt to forestall State legislative 
reapportionment in accord with Federal 
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court decisions by congressional act during 
this session of Congress would be uncon- 
scionable. An issue of this importance 
should receive full consideration by appro- 
priate committees, with ample opportunity 
for all interested persons to be heard. 

AFL-CIO executive council yesterday unan- 
imously stated: “We call upon the Congress, 
in its wise understanding of the American 
Government, to reject all efforts to diminish 
or dilute the true processes of democracy 
in this country, and to stand firm for the 
principle of one man, one vote.” 

AFL-CIO therefore urges you to oppose any 
attempt to pass reapportionment legislation 
during the remaining weeks of this session of 


Congress. 
ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, 
Director, Department of Legislation, 
AFL-CIO. 


PRINCETON, N.J., 
August 7, 1964. 
Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge defeat of Dirksen amendment to for- 
eign aid bill could cause defeat of entire 
measure, 

Mr. A. J. FENTON, Jr., 
President, League of Women Voters, 
Princeton. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 
August 6, 1964. 
Hon. Harrison A. WILLIAMs, Jr., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We express strong protest against the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee’s effort to frustrate 
plans to make State legislatures more repre- 
sentative of the voting population. Many of 
the same Senators who were responsible for 
the long drawn out anticivil rights filibuster 
are now proposing that Senator DIRKSEN’s 
bill to halt reapportionment be considered 
as a rider to must legislation. We respect- 
fully urge that you oppose the Dirksen move. 
By so doing you will permit the matter of 
legislative reapportionment to be considered 
in an orderly manner through the courts 
and the regular procedures of Congress. 

CLARENCE MITCHELL, 
Director, ia ce Bureau NAACP. 


~~ Newarx, NJ. 
August 7, 1964. 
Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge you strongly oppose Dirksen rider 
delaying reapportionment. Don't delay one- 
man, one-vote principle. 

Sam ZITTER, 
Americans for Democratic Action. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
August 5, 1964. 
Hon. Harrison A, WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge you vote against Dirksen bill S. 3069 
staying Court proceedings in State legisla- 
tive reapportionment suits. The bill is not 
only unwise and discriminatory but also un- 
constitutional. Such precipitous action with 
no hearings 1 day after introduction is not 
legislation but panic. 

LAWRENCE SPEISER, 

Director, Washington Office American 
Civil Liberties Union. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
August 10, 1964. 

HARRISON A, WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly urge you vigorously oppose Dirk- 
sen rider or any other statutory effort to 
counter reapportionment, It is incredible 
that Senate would consider without com- 
mittee hearings and only week after intro- 
duction bill which would do untold damage 
to constitutional system. 
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Reapportionment issue simply consists of 
question whether vote of one American citi- 
zen is equal to that of another American 
citizen. We believe “one man, one vote” 
rule must be preserved for sake of American 
democracy even if it causes inconvenience 
to some State legislators or some special 
interests. 


~ 


Patrick E. GORMAN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butch- 
er Workmen (AFL-CIO). 
New Tonk, N.Y. 
August 11, 1964. 
Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge you to oppose Dirksen rider to for- 
eign aid bill for long and drawn out delay in 
implementing recent Supreme Court deci- 
sion on apportionment in State legislatures. 
The proposed rider threatens fundamental 
individual rights and would also destroy the 
traditional concepts of the separation of 
powers. Such a proposal deserves 
hearings and adequate debate and certainly 
ought not to be handled as “a rider” on a 
vital piece of major legislation. 

Davin DUBINSKY, 
President, International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. 


— 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 
Washington, D.C., August 7, 1964. 
Hon. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: We have read in 
the press of Senator DirKsen’s intent to add 
a rider to the Foreign Assistance Act authori- 
zation bill, S. 2658. We believe such a rider 
would be likely to influence votes on the for- 
eign assistance bill to its detriment. The 
American Association of University Women 
has this year, as in the past, supported this 
legislation as a vital instrument of U.S. for- 
eign policy in carrying on economic and so- 
cial assistance programs to promote condi- 
tions favorable to democracy, security, and 
peace throughout the world. 

We urge Senate approval of the authoriza- 
tion recommended by the Foreign Relations 
Committee and appropriation of the full 
amount authorized. In our opinion, this 
“bare bones” request for next year’s program 
should not suffer further reduction. 

We oppose the Dirksen rider for several rea- 
sons: First, that it could harm the AID legis- 
lation; second, that the rider on reappor- 
tionment is not germane to S. 2658. We also 
firmly believe that such a serious matter as 
representation and reapportionment, so long 
overdue in many States, should be discussed 
on its own merits rather than as a rider to 
an unrelated and important piece of legis- 
lation. 

In addition to our opposition to the addi- 
tion of DirKsrn’s rider, we also wish to ex- 
press our sincere hope that any further 
amendments to S. 2658 which would compli- 
cate the implementation of the AID program 
can be avoided. 


Chairman, Legislative Program ‘Committee. 
Dr. ALONA E. Evans, 
Area Representative, World Problems. 


CLIFTON, N.J., 
August 10, 1964. 
Hon. HARRISON A, WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Sm: I am resolute in my opposi- 
tion of Senator DRKSEN’S rider to the for- 
eign appropriations bill which I understand 
is a moratorium on reapportionment. 
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I will appreciate it if you would advise as to 
what your position would be with regard to 
the moratorium rider on reapportionment by 
Senator DIRKSEN. 

Thank you very much for your kind con- 
sideration of my inquiries in the past. 

Respectfully, 
M. HAROLD NADLER, 
MarLewooD, N.J. 

Dear MR. SENATOR: I urge you to vote 
against the proposed rider to the foreign aid 
bill which would restrict the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court in redistricting cases. 
Such a curtailment would be an unfortunate 
precedent which would open the way for 
other attempts to limit the Court’s absolute 
jurisdiction over all questions arising under 
the Constitution. 

ROBERT D, JOFFE. 


New BRUNSWICK, N.J., 
August 13, 1964. 
Hon. HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Strongly urge that you vote 
against any Dirksen rider to the foreign aid 
bill which would delay effectuation of the 
Supreme Court decision on redistricting. 
The rider is undemocratic and unfair to the 
great majority of the American people. 

„ Donatp M. Ripper. 


HACKENSACK, N.J., 
August 12, 1964. 
Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

On behalf of myself and a group of in- 
terested citizens I want to register our op- 
position and disapproval of the S. 369 amend- 
ment (rider amendment) to foreign aid 
authorization bill which would jeopardize 
this legislation and injure U.S. foreign policy 
committments. 


- 


Mrs. G. GREENBERG, 
Cochairman, Public Affairs Study Group, 
Teaneck Chapter Evening Division, 
Council of Jewish Women. 


WasmıncrTon, D. C., 
August 13, 1964. 
Hon. Harrison A, WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Pending proposal to stay Court orders 
affecting reapportionment of State legisla- 
tures is derogatory of U.S. Constitution 
which provides for separation of powers be- 
tween branches of Federal Government. It 
is unthinkable that the Congress should 
deem a suspension of constitutional rights 
to be in the public interest, as this amend- 
ment specifically states. The Senate is con- 
sidering this revolutionary proposal without 
any hearings whatsoever. The most elemen- 
tary considerations of due process require 
that interested citizens be granted an oppor- 
tunity to present their views to the appro- 
priate committee. AFL-CIO executive coun- 
cil is unanimously on record opposing any 
legislative interference with the judicial 
branch. Therefore I strongly urge you to vote 
against any such proposal and to exert every 
effort to assure adequate hearings on this 
highly important question. 

ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, 
Director, Department 
of Legislation, AFL-CIO. 
Newark, N.J., 
s August 13, 1964. 
Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. WIILIANMtSs : I am a resident of 
Essex County. My vote for a State senator is 
about one-ninteenth as effective as that of 
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my counterpart in Cape May. Relief has 
been granted me by the Supreme Court, 
Please defend my right to equal suffrage by 
stopping Mr, DRKSEN’s ill-advised redistrict- 
ing bill. 
Yours truly, 
R. B. TRAURIG, D.D.S. 
PARSIPPANY, N. J., 
August 12, 1964. 
DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: I am writing to 
you relative to the districting amendment to 
the foreign aid bill, proposed by Senator 
DIRKSEN. 


Please be advised that we are unalterably 
opposed to such an amendment, and eyen 
though we favor the foreign aid bill we 
would rather see its defeat than to see it 
used as a vehicle for the passage of such an 
amendment, that is so repulsive to the lib- 
erties and rights of all Americans. 

Yours very truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. LOUGHLIN, 
PATERSON, NJ., 
August 13, 1964. 
Senator HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D..“ 

Please vote against all measures to delay 
or prohibit Court-directed reapportionment. 

Thank you. 

ANN GARDNER SCHAAM. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
August 13, 1964. 
Hon. Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We urge you to vote against new “com- 
promise” proposal for holding up reappor- 
tionment of State legislatures, Produced 
without hearing in secret conferences un- 
representative of any broad range of Senate 
views, it still amounts to congressional in- 
terference with judicial process. The whole 
matter deserves a great deal more consider- 
ation than it can be given this late in the 
session. We urge you not to be stampeded 
into acting hastily. 

WALTER P. REUTHER, 
President, Industrial Union Depart- 
ment, AFL-CIO. 


LEONIA, N.J., 
August 13, 1964. 
Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
Washington, D.O.: 

Urge your vote against redistricting 
amendment to foreign aid bill. If amend- 
ment passes please vote against bill. Fully 
realize importance foreign aid but we must 
not relinquish possible only chance to obtain 
proper representation State legislatures for 
any other goal. 

E. J. ROLLINS. 
LINDEN, N.J. 
August 14, 1964. 
Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Central Parkway Section, National Council 
Jewish Women urge opposition to S. 3069 
rider amendment tacked on to foreign aid 
authorization bill. 

Mrs. Hat MILOVSKY, 
Chairman, Public Affairs Committee. 


Exuisir 1 
[From the Washington Post, Aug. 11, 1964] 
BLOCKING OF REAPPORTIONMENT: DIRKSEN 
Move SEEN AS SHORTSIGHTED 
(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 
The political power of America’s phenom- 
enal suburbs, the fastest growing areas of 


the United States, is being threatened be- 
cause Senator EVERETT DIRKSEN, the Illinois 
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Republican, is worried about the fate of his 
own GOP-dominated State senate. 

Some observers, both Republican and Dem- 
ocratic, figure that Dirksen has embarked on 
a very shortsighted move, strictly from the 
GOP political point of view. Certainly the 
issue he has created in these closing days of 
the 88th Congress is one of the most impor- 
tant in decades, affecting as it does nearly 
all the States of the Union. 

Illinois State Senate reapportionment is 
now before a district court under a June 22 
order that the State act in line with the 
highest Court's earlier one-man, one-vote 
ruling for both houses of State legislatures. 


DELAY DRAWS SUPPORT 


This means that next year (but not before 
next November's election) the State will have 
to alter the Illinois Senate’s composition so 
that population alone and not the open 
spaces of DIRKSEN’s own downstate area will 
be the determining factor. 

Dirksen has found a lot of allies in both 
Senate and House for his proposal. He 
would force the district courts to delay the 
Supreme Court mandate in his and other 
States until it can be voided entirely by a 
new constitutional amendment. The amend- 
ment he has in mind would allow one house 
of a legislature to continue to be based on 
those open spaces with, in many cases, 
dwindling population. 

Such a constitutional amendment, if it 
could be quickly passed by Congress next 
year, conceivably could win sufficient State 
legislative ratifications in the next 2 years to 
end all hopes of one man, one vote for both 
houses of legislatures. The effect would be 
to perpetuate rural domination of at least 
one house in almost all the States. 


PRESSURE FROM HOME 


The pressures on DIRKSEN and others in 
Congress today are coming, Members say, 
from affected politicians back home. Nat- 
urally they don’t relish being put out of 
office by reapportionment. Naturally, too, 
they could be counted on to ratify an amend- ` 
ment saving their jobs. It is not a matter of 
political science but of political survival. 

Such an amendment, a lot of people rea- 
son, would assure continuation of rural 
Republican power in many States, for gen- 
erations a major GOP power base. 

But is that really in the interest of the 
Republican Party? An effective argument 
can be made to the contrary. 

Republicans who fear one-man-one-vote 
for both houses often say it would mean city 
(and therefore Democratic) domination of 
their States: Chicago and Cook County, for 
example, in Illinois. But this is based on 
a false reading of what is happening in this 
country. 

SUBURBS KEY AREAS 

In fact, the cities where populations are 
declining, with a few exceptions, would be 
the losers along with rural areas under one- 
man-one-vote reapportionment. The gainers 
would be the suburbs. And the suburbs 
have not settled down, if they ever will, to 
any single party loyalty. 

It is a fact that Dwight D. Eisenhower twice 
swept the suburbs in two presidential elec- 
tions, with few exceptions, but that they 
swung back close to political parity in the 
1960 Kennedy-Nixon contest. 

The suburbs have grown immense and are 
now becoming diverse; their residents tend 
to be more politically active in larger num- 
bers than those in either city cores or rural 
areas. Today they are the key swing areas 
in national elections and that is true for 
this year's presidential contest. 

Hence, if one man, one vote prevails in 
State senates as well as in the lower houses 
of legislatures, the focus of State power will 
move rapidly to the suburbs and will increas- 
ingly flow there in decades to come. 
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PARADOXICAL MOVE 

This does not guarantee either Republican 
or Democratic control. But it should guar- 
antee a better citizen participation in gov- 
ernment. And it should guarantee control 
by those in both parties who want much 
more action on the seemingly endless prob- 
lems of urban sprawl, from education to 
mass transportation, from police to preserv- 
ing open spaces. 

It is something of a paradox that such 
Republicans as Dirksen, who condemn the 
Federal Government for doing so much they 
believe should be left to the States, now 
would destroy the one great opportunity to 
make sure the States would indeed do their 
jobs. 

Those in the legislatures from both the 
rural areas and the city cores have generally 
been far too reluctant to do much for the 
suburbs. 

The critical question now before the Sen- 
ate thus is whether it will let the Supreme 
Court mandate stand and give the suburbs 
the tool by which to manage their own af- 
fairs in modern fashions or whether the 
Senate will follow DIRKSEN and force the sub- 
urbs to count on Washington alone for help. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, there is much more that could 
be said on this issue. However, I under- 
stand that some other legislative busi- 
ness is to be transacted at this hour. 
For that reason, I yield the floor and 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call may be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ep- 
monpson in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


A JAPANESE-AMERICAN SUCCESS 
STORY 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, a 
true life story that illustrates many 
things was published in the July 31 issue 
of Medical World News. 

It exemplifies the value of the GI bill 
of rights, whose 20th anniversary re- 
3 a record of great benefits to man- 

d. 

It exemplifies how a nation’s error can 
be rectified. I refer to the tragically 
mistaken policy, during World War II, of 
moving our citizens of Japanese origin 
from the Pacific Coast into internment 
camps. 

It exemplifies how that wartime error 
was indirectly compensated for in the 
later and better treatment of these vic- 
tims of war hysteria. 

It exemplifies how one of these victims 
took advantage of the opportunities af- 
forded by Uncle Sam, and developed a 
useful career in medicine, beneficial to 
his profession, his patients, his adopted 
city—Juneau, the capital of Alaska—and 
to the 49th State. 

This is the story of Dr. Henry I. 
Akiyama. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article printed at this point in the Rec- 
orD. The article is entitled “Nisei M.D. 
Thanks GI Bill of Rights”; the subtitle is 
“Alaskan Is One of 86,000 Doctors 
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Trained Under Historic Law, Now 20 
Years Old.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NIseI M.D. THANKS GI BILL or RIGHTS 


ALASKAN IS ONE OF 86,000 DOCTORS TRAINED 
UNDER HISTORIC LAW, NOW 20 YEARS OLD 


Under the GI bill of rights, the Government 
pays for the tuition, books, fees, and similar 
authorized costs for eligible veterans seek- 
ing higher education. More than 7.8 million 
World War II veterans—including 86,000 
M.D.’s—have received some part of their 
college and graduate training through the 
program. 

Many physicians who owe their M.D. de- 
gree to the GI bill last month noted the 
20th anniversary of the historic law with 
quiet gratitude. But few could respond with 
as much thanks as Japanese-American Dr. 
Henry I. Akiyama, city health officer in 
Juneau, Alaska, and president of the State 
board of medical examiners. Dr. Akiyama 
was once a prisoner of the United States. 

Early in 1942, he and his parents were 
taken from their home in Hood River, Oreg., 
and placed in the Tule Lake Internment 
Camp for Japanese in California. Several 
months later, Dr. Akiyama and his family 
were transferred to the Minidoka Relocation 
Center, which was in Idaho. 

The Juneau internist discusses his years 
in U.S. internment camps without any trace 
of bitterness. “As far as I’m concerned, 
that's all in the past,” he says. “Uncle Sam 
has been good to me ever since.” 

In 1945, Akiyama was released from the 
center to join the Army. As a member of 
the famed Nisei 442d Infantry Regiment, 
he was assigned to occupation duty in Italy 
and honorably discharged 2 years later. 
Using his education rights under the GI 
bill to attend Reed College in Portland, Oreg., 
he received a B.S. degree. He went on to 
the University of Oregon Medical School, 
graduated in 1957, and then spent his intern- 
ship and residency at St. Vincent's Hospital 
in Portland. 

Dr. Akiyama estimates that the GI bill 
underwrote about 50 percent of the cost of 
his higher education. To pay for the rest, 
I had to take a lot of odd jobs,” he recalls. 
“T always had at least two. I was a janitor, 
a grocery clerk, and for a time I strung bad- 
minton rackets for a sporting goods store.” 

Dr. Akiyama originally had planned to join 
a clinic in Oregon after his residency there. 
But Dr. James A. Wilson, a friend who prac- 
tices in Ketchikan, Alaska, recommended him 
to the Juneau Medical Clinic. Dr. Akiyama 
made the trip to the north country, liked 
what he saw, and made the decision to settle 
down there with his wife and two children. 

“Alaska presented a challenge,” he ex- 
plains. “The motto of the Alaska Centen- 
nial Committee is also my motto. ‘North 
to the Future’ was what I had in mind when 
I brought my family here.” 

Practicing internal medicine in Juneau is 
particularly rewarding, says Dr. Akiyama, be- 
cause Alaska is desperately short of special- 
ists. For this reason, he feels that Alaskan 
M.D.’s with qualified specialty training carry 
a greater responsibility than their counter- 
parts in built-up metropolitan areas. 

He notes that Alaska is no longer a frontier 
settlement, at least from a medical viewpoint, 
“Here in Juneau, we have the same up-to- 
date equipment from anywhere, including 
the latest diagnostic and X-ray apparatus. 
Our diseases also are the same as those 
found in other States—the usual heart, ulcer, 
and lung problems.” 

Modern air travel now makes it possible 
to take medical aid to Alaskan areas that 
formerly were inaccessible, points out Dr. 
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Akiyama: When a citizen in an outlying 
district becomes ill, an SOS is transmitted 
by radio and a plane is immediately dis- 
patched to transport the patient to a medi- 
cal center. 

Dr. Akiyama was elected president of the 
Alaska Board of Medical Examiners in April 
1963. At 37, he is also vice president of the 
medical staff at St. Ann’s Hospital. One of 
his most vocal admirers is Juneau’s Mayor 
Lauris Parker, who says that the trans- 
planted Oregonian “is a welcome addition 
to our city. As health officer—besides his 
clinic work—he recently cooperated with 
State authorities in conducting a food- 
handler’s school, which I’m sure will prove 
invaluable in upgrading the health standards 
of Juneau restaurants.” 

Adds the mayor: “Dr. Akiyama has served 
us well.” 


BOREN CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pending 
business be temporarily laid aside and 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 665, H.R. 4766. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
4766) for the relief of the Boren Clay 
Products Co. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, this bill 
was called up on a call of the calendar, 
and objection was made. I understand 
now that the objection has been with- 
drawn. I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement in the form of a 
letter addresséd to the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Jorpan] from the 
accountant of the Boren Clay Products 
Co. may be printed in the Recor» to show 
the basis of the claim. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A. M, PULLEN & Co, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS, 
Greensboro, N.C., December 31, 1963. 

In re bill S. 985 for the relief of Boren Clay 

Products Co. 
Senator B. E. JORDAN, 
c/o Sellers Manufacturing Co., 
Sazrapahaw, N.C, 

DEAR SENATOR JORDAN: This is written fol- 
lowing your conversation with Mr. Perrin to 
provide you with a brief s of the 
events that have resulted in the application 
for the special remedial legislation provided 
in bill S. 985. t 

Percentage depletion applicable to the 
brick and tile industry was first claimed by 
Boren Clay Products Co. for its fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1952, on the basis of 5 per- 
cent of the sales price of the finished brick. 
At this time the Interna] Revenue Service 
insisted that this 5 percent must be applied 
only to the proportionate part of the sales 
price that would be allocated to the proc- 
essed clay, which would represent about 20 
to 25 percent of the total sales price. Acs, 
cordingly, Boren Clay Products Co. was dealt 
with on this basis upon an examination of 
this issue in the field and the percentage 
depletion claimed on its returns was re- 


duced to approximately 20 to 25 percent of 
the amount taken as a deduction thereon.. 


The corporation paid the income tax on this 
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basis for the fiscal years 1952, 1953, 1954, and 
1955 and filed claims to be used as a founda- 
tion for refund suits. 

The basis for the claim was the provision 
of the statute that the percentage depletion 
was to be applied to the amount received 
for the “commercially marketable mineral 
product or products,” which in the case of 
the brick and tile industry was considered to 
be the brick itself when finally completed. 
Thirty or 40 courts of competent jurisdic- 
tion, both Federal district and appellate, had 
ruled in favor of the taxpayer on this point 
and called for the computation of percent- 
age depletion in the brick and tile industry 
on the basis of the full sales price of the 
finished brick. All of these cases held that 
the brick was the first marketable mineral 
product, the sales price of which, according 
to the Internal Revenue Code, should be used 
in making the percentage depletion calcula- 
tion. One of the key cases in establishing 
this principle was that of Merry Brothers 
Brick and Tile Co. No single court ever 
ruled against the taxpayer in the brick and 
tile industry on this issue. 

After a very lengthy and unsuccessful 

period of litigation, the Internal Revenue 
Service appealed the brick and tile percent- 
age depletion cases to the Supreme Court, 
and the Supreme Court refused to grant 
certiorari. The Internal Revenue Service 
then on October 18, 1957, issued Technical 
Information Release 62. This release stated 
that the Internal Revenue Service intended 
to dispose of its pending litigation and 
claims as required under the Merry Brothers 
and related decisions (these cases requiring 
the computation of percentage depletion on 
the basis of the finished brick price), and 
would conform Treasury regulations and out- 
standing rulings accordingly. The ruling 
said that “This should permit the expedi- 
tious disposition of a great majority of such 
cases.” 
For a number of months thereafter, the 
Internal Revenue Service was processing and 
allowing claims on this basis. Claims of 
Boren Clay Products Co. were examined and 
the full allowances proposed. The refund 
was not made, however, because the Internal 
Revenue Service insisted on holding up the 
disposition of these cases because of a totally 
unrelated issue involving depreciation in 
later years. This depreciation issue arose in 
the fiscal year 1956 and extended through 
subsequent years. No income tax deficiency 
was paid on this percentage depletion issue 
for the years following the fiscal year 1955, 
but this question was held open for these 
later years pending the settlement of the de- 
preciation issue. Acting in reliance upon 
the representations contained in Technical 
Information Release 62, Boren Clay Prod- 
ucts Co. refrained from pressing its suit and 
considered that the Service would honor its 
announced policy, making allowance on the 
basis of the full sales price in accordance 
with the Merry Brothers decision and the 
other numerous cases in point. 

The case of the Cannelton Sewer Pipe Co. 
arose in a later year. This dealt with a 
manufacturer in the field of fire clay where 
there was an extensive market for raw ma- 
terial of this nature and the rate for com- 
puting percentage depletion was 15 percent 
instead of 5 percent as the rate applies in the 
brick and tile industry. Certiorari was 
granted by the Supreme Court in this case, 
but not until December 1959, more than 2 
years after the issuance of Technical Re- 
lease No. 62, upon which the taxpayer was 
relying. During this period of more than 2 
years, Boren Clay Products Co. refund was 
held up because of an unrelated issue. Suits 
had been filed in the Federal district court 
for the years ended March 31, 1952, and March 
31, 1953, because the claims of the taxpayer 
for these years had been rejected and notice 
of the rejection had been issued by regis- 
tered mail, making it mandatory that these 
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suits be filed if consideration of the claims 
was to be given. These suits are still being 
held in abeyance. t 

The decision of the Supreme Court in the 
case of the Cannelton Sewer Pipe Company 
was handed down in June 1960. There is 
serious doubt concerning its applicability to 
the brick and tile industry; however, acting 
upon its interpretation of certain language 
contained therein, the Internal Revenue 
Service refused the allowance of any further 
claims under Technical Information Release 
No. 62, This meant that because of its reli- 
ance upon this release and its acceptance of 
the Service’s policy of connecting all years 
that were under consideration, Boren Clay 
Products Co. did not receive the refund that 
it could ordinarily have expected on the basis 
of this ruling. 

On September 26, 1961, Congress passed 
Public Law 87-312. This allowed the tax- 
payer to make an election for all years open 
under the statute of limitations to take the 
percentage depletion on the basis of 50 per- 
cent of the sales price of the finished brick 
instead of undertaking to litigate the ques- 
tion under the Cannelton case. The taxpay- 
ers had 60 days within which to make this 
election which would apply to all years open 
under the statute. Most of the brick and tile 
manufacturers had received refunds under 
Technical Information Release No. 62 for the 
earlier years to which this percentage deple- 
tion was applicable. Since these years were 
now closed by the statute in most cases, the 
effect of this election was to limit their per- 
centage depletion for the later years to 50 
percent of the amount that would otherwise 
be allowable. Since Boren Clay Products Co. 
did not receive a refund of percentage deple- 
tion for its earlier years, it is limited to deple- 
tion computed on the basis of 50 percent of 
its sales price in the case of all years, begin- 
ning with the fiscal year 1952. This has re- 
sulted in Boren Clay Products Co,’s being 
placed in a very inequitable position by com- 
parison with others in the industry. 

It is r y submitted that the pas- 
sage of this bill should not open the door to 
a deluge of similar claims. There are special 
circumstances in the Boren case, consisting 
of the delay for a 2-year period, which was 
accepted without complaint, in reliance upon 
the ruling of the Internal Revenue Service 
that it would process the Boren claims under 
the rule in the Merry Brothers case. Unlike 
other companies, it did not receive a refund, 
based on the full sales price for these earlier 
years, Since this situation is unique, we be- 
lieve it to be one that should be disposed of 
on the basis of the peculiar circumstances 
prevailing therein and for this reason are 
firmly convinced of the proper and equitable 
nature of this bill. 

It is believed that the statute under con- 
sideration herein is the only possible oppor- 
tunity to this corporation to obtain redress 
by receiving treatment comparable with that 
generally received by others in the industry, 
thus atoning for the loss growing out of the 
unnecessary delay of the processing in this 
case by the Internal Revenue Service be- 
cause of the unjustified relationship of other 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER] has a statement which he also 
would like to insert in the RECORD. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Calendar Committee, I 
was the one to whom the bill was as- 
signed originally. I tried to obtain some 
information to indicate the number and 
type of cases similar to this one which 
had been held over. I regret to inform 
the Senate that this information was 
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not forthcoming. Iam withdrawing my 
objection to the bill. I wish the RECORD 
to show that there should have been in- 
cluded a letter from the Treasury De- 
partment, dated July 22, 1963, to the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary of the House which is included in 
Report No. 685 from the Senate Judi- 
7 80 Committee, which reported the 

The Treasury letter was clearly set 
forth in the report which accompanied 
the bill. It raises some points with re- 
spect to a law passed by Congress in 
1961—namely, Public Law 87-312. The 
Recorp should show the Treasury letter 
and the points raised by the letter in the 
event that similar claims should arise, 
for the guidance of the Judiciary Com- 
mitee and the Congress in the future, 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
letter to which I have referred printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 22, 1963. 
Hon EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. CHarnMAN: This is in response 

to your request for the views of the Treasury 

nt on H.R. 4766 (88th Cong. ist 
sess.), entitled “A bill for the relief of the 
Boren Clay Products Co.” The purpose of 
H.R. 4766, which is identical to S. 985 (88th 
Cong., Ist sess.), is to permit the Boren 
Clay Products Co., for taxable years begin- 
ning before December 14, 1956, to compute 
percentage depletion upon the basis of 100 
percent of its gross income from the sale of 
finished manufactured ucts, 

For the reasons which will be discussed 
below, the Treasury ent is opposed 
to the enactment of H.R. 4766. 

BACKGROUND 

Congress has provided the percentage de- 
pletion allowances to permit recovery of the 
investment in a wasting asset and to provide 
an incentive for the discovery and develop- 
ment of additional mineral deposits. The 
amount of the percentage depletion allow- 
ance is computed by applying the percentage 
rate for the particular mineral, as deter- 
mined by Congress, against the gross income 
attributable to mining the mineral. The al- 
lowance may not, however, exceed 50 percent 
of the taxable income from the property. 
To determine the gross income from mining, 
it is necessary to define the point at which 
mining ends and manufacturing begins. 
This point is often referred to as the “cut- 
off point.” 

In the Revenue Act of 1951, percentage de- 
pletion was first extended to brick and tile 
clay, shale, refractory, and fire clay, lime- 
stone, and a number of other nonmetallic 
minerals. Shortly thereafter, the question 
arose with respect to a number of these 
minerals as to where the “cutoff point’ 
occurs. 

In November of 1951, the Brick and Clay 
Record, a leading trade journal in the brick 
and tile industry, stated that “the depletion 
allowances apply to the market value of the 
raw minerals * . This statement indi- 
cated that many in the industry were of the 
opinion that mining ended in the brick and 
tile industry when the clay was extracted 
from the ground. However, by January of 
1952 the same trade journal stated the opin- 
ion that the cutoff point was not reached 
for brick and tile clay until the finished 
brick was obtained. Under this view, “min- 
ing” included crushing, grinding, elimination 
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of any waste material, mixing in the pugmill, 
the shaping and cutting of bricks, drying, 
and burning. At this point some producers 
of brick and tile clay and cement rock (a 
low-grade, limestone suitable for making 
cement) began to apply the percentage rate 
granted by Congress against the gross income 
from the sale of finished brick and finished 
bagged cement, respectively. This approach 
was based on an interpretation of statutory 
language which provided that the cutoff 
point occurs after the mine owner or opera- 
tor has applied “the ordinary treatment proc- 
esses normally applied by mine owners or 
operators in order to obtain the commercially 
marketable mineral product or products.” 
These brick and tile clay and cement rock 
producers contended that, in their industries, 
the finished manufactured products were the 
commercially marketable mineral products, 
and that all the processes necessary to ob- 
tain these products were normally applied by 
miners of brick and tile clay and cement 
rock. 

The Internal Revenue Service took the 
view that Congress had never intended “min- 
ing” to include manufacturing processes, and 
that it was known generally in the mining 
industries that depletion was not to be based 
on gross income from the sale of finished 
manufactured products. Because of this 
dispute, it was necessary for the Revenue 
Service to determine precisely where the cut- 
off point fell in the brick and tile and cement 
industries. In 1953, the Revenue Service 
published a revenue ruling providing that the 
cutoff point for minerals used in making 
cement occurs after the materials are crushed 
and ground but before they are burned in the 
kiln; and in 1954, the Service published a 
similar revenue ruling providing that the 
cutoff point for brick and tile clay and shale 
used in making brick and tile products oc- 
curs after crushing, grinding, and the elim- 
ination of any waste material associated with 
the clay or shale. It was the view of the 
Revenue Service that after crushing and 
grinding, the taxpayer had obtained the com- 
mercially marketable mineral product, and 
that subsequent processing converted the 
mineral product into a manufactured prod- 
uct. 

In 1955, the Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit, decided, in the case of U.S. v. Cher- 
okee Brick & Tile Co. (218 F. 2d 424), that 
percentage depletion should properly be 
based on the gross income from the sale of 
finished brick. In 1956 and 1957, other cases 
involving brick and tile clay and cement rock 
were decided against the Government. In 
these cases, the Government had stipulated 
that there was an opportunity for the sale 
of only negligible amounts of the minerals 
involved before obtaining the finished prod- 
ucts, but had contended that, in spite of 
this fact, the taxpayers were not entitled to 
obtain depletion for the manufacturing part 
of their business. In holding for the tax- 
payer in the Cherokee case, the court stated 
that the “gross income from mining must 
include the ordinary treatment processes 
which must be applied to the ore or mineral 
in order to obtain the commercially market- 
able mineral product, that is, the first prod- 
uct which is marketable in commerce.” 

Two of the cases lost by the Government 
in 1957 were U.S. v. Merry Brothers Brick 
& Tile Co. (242 F. 2d 708) and Dragon 
Cement Co., Inc. v. United States (244 F. 2d 
513). The Government requested the Su- 
preme Court to review these decisions, but 
the Supreme Court denied the request. At 
this time, there was substantial pressure 
from representatives of the brick and tile 
industry, who had taken the matter up with 
Members of Congress, for the Government 
to halt litigation on the end product is- 
sue. As a result, on October 18, 1957, the 
Internal Revenue Service issued technical 
information release 62 stating that it would 
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take steps to dispose of pending litigation 
and claims involving brick and tile clay and 
cement rock as required under the Merry 
Brothers and Dragon Cement decisions. This 
release read as follows: 

“The Internal Revenue Service announced 
today that in view of the denial by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on October 
14, 1957, of the Government's petitions for 
certiorari in United States v. Merry Brothers 
Brick & Tile Co., et al., 242 Fed. (2d) 708 
(1057), and in Dragon Cement Co., Inc. v. 
United States, 244 Fed. (2d) 513 (1957), it 
is taking steps to dispose of pending litiga- 
tion and claims involving ‘brick and tile clay’ 
and ‘cement rock,’ as required under these 
decisions, and to conform Treasury regula- 
tions and outstanding rulings accordingly. 
This should permit the expeditious disposi- 
tion of the great majority of such cases. 
Consideration is being given as to the appli- 
cability of these decisions in cases involving 
fire clay and limestone.” 

This release was applicable to no minerals 
except brick and tile clay and cement rock, 
and even in the case of these two minerals, 
it was considered by the Revenue Service to 
be applicable only to the extent it could be 
shown in the particular case that the finished 
product was “the first product which is mar- 
ketable in commerce.” 

This was not the end of the litigation, 
however. It was then necessary under the 
rationale of the Merry Brothers and Dragon 
Cement court decisions to determine with 
respect to each mineral what was the “first 
commercially marketable product,” and 
whether this determination was to be made 
on an individual, a regional, or an industry- 
wide basis. The Government took the posi- 
tion that the first marketable product must 
be determined on an industrywide basis. 
Otherwise, there would be no uniformity of 
treatment throughout the country. Taxpay- 
ers in one area might base the depletion al- 
lowance upon the gross income from finished 
products because there was no market in the 
area at an earlier stage, and taxpayers mining 
similar minerals in other areas where there 
were markets might be cut off after obtaining 
the crude mineral product. However, tax- 
payers mining numerous different minerals 
took the position that the first marketable 
product should be determined on an individ- 
ual basis and that depletion should be based 
on the gross income from the first product 
that the particular taxpayer could sell at a 
profit. Under this approach, the depletion 
allowance could vary widely for the same 
mineral depending upon whether it was 
used by the particular taxpayer in making 
cheap or expensive finished products and 
upon whether the taxpayer had low-cost 
mining operation so that he could profitably 
sell the crude mineral at prevailing prices 
or a high-cost mining operation which did 
not permit the sale of the crude product at a 
profit. 

This question of the determination of the 
first commercially marketable product was 
before the courts in 1958 and 1959. Taxpay- 
ers prevailed in this litigation in cases in- 
volving limestone used in lime, ce- 
ment, pulverized material for agricultural 
purposes, and other products; refractory clay 
used in making expensive ceramic tile and 
sewer pipe; shale used in making lightweight 
aggregate; slate used in making roofing tiles; 
and several other minerals such as perlite, 
gilsonite, and dimension stone. 

This problem was considered by the Gov- 
ernment to be so serious from the stand- 
point of equity as between taxpayers, the 
theory of the depletion allowance, and reve- 
nue considerations, that the Government in 
1959 again requested the Supreme Court to 
review a lower court decision involving the 
cutoff point question. The case in which 
the Government requested Supreme Court 
review was U.S. v. Cannelton Sewer Pipe Co. 
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(C.A. Tth 1959) 268 F. 2d 334, a case involv- 
ing a taxpayer which mined fire clay and 
shale and used them in the manufacture of 
sewer pipe and other finished products. The 
taxpayer contended that its depletion allow- 
ance should be based on the gross income 
from the sale of its finished products since 
it could not profitably sell its clay or shale 
at any earlier stage. The Government con- 
tended that fire clay and shale are market- 
able in crude form and are in fact marketed 
by many miners in crude form, and that it is 
immaterial whether or not the taxpayer 
could sell its crude clay and shale at a profit 
since a uniform cutoff point for all miners 
of the minerals is applicable under a correct 
interpretation of the statute. 

On December 14, 1959, the Supreme Court 
granted certiorari; and in June of 1960, the 
Supreme Court handed down a unanimous 
opinion in favor of the Government (364 U.S. 
76). The Court held that raw clay and shale 
were the marketable mineral products and 
that the fact that the taxpayer could not sell 
its raw clay and shale at profit was imma- 
terial. The Court distinguished the Cannel- 
ton case from the Cherokee and Merry Broth- 
ers cases. However, it stated that it did not 
express approval of these earlier decisions. 
In fact, although the Court did not overrule 
these earlier decisions, the language used by 
the Court indicates that depletion should not 
be taken with respect to value added by 
manufacturing processes in any case. Thus, 
the Court stated that depletion “is not a 
subsidy to manufacturers or the high-cost 
mine operator,” and that in the case of an 
integrated operation “the miner-manufac- 
turer is but selling to himself the crude min- 
eral that he mines, insofar as the depletion 
allowance is concerned.” 

In 1961, a district court case in Kansas, 
Great Bend Brick and Tile Co. v. U.S. (1961), 
194 F. Supp. 309, held that the principles of 
the Cannelton decision apply to brick and 
tile clay as well as to fire clay and shale, 
Since then a number of other decisions, in- 
cluding the Supreme Court’s decision in 
Riddell v. Monolith Portland Cement Co., 
371 U.S. 587 (1963), have been handed down 
in the favor of the Government, based upon 
the Cannelton principles. 

At approximately the same time that the 
Supreme Court handed down the Cannelton 
decision, Congress amended the cutoff point 
provisions of the code for 1961 and future 
years. This amendment made it clear that 
taxpayers could not base depletion on the 
gross income from the finished manufac- 
tured products. It also provided cutoff 
points at crushing and grinding for clay 
used in making brick and tile products and 
for minerals used in making cement. These 
cutoff points are in accord with the above 
mentioned revenue rulings published by the 
Internal Revenue Service in 1953 and 1954 
with respect to those industries. 

In 1960, the Internal Revenue Service an- 
nounced that cases involving the years 
1951-60 would be settled in accordance with 
the principles enounced by the Supreme 
Court in its Cannelton decision. This meant 
that, for these years, the cutoff point for 
clay used in making brick and tile products 
would occur when the raw clay was obtained 
and the cutoff point for limestone and 
cement rock would occur after crushing 
since these are the points at which the 
minerals would be sold by the nonintegrated 
miner. 

Because the cutoff points for the cement 
and brick and tile industries would occur at 
an earlier stage of processing under the 
Cannelton decision than under the rulings 
published by the Internal Revenue Service 
in 1953 and 1954 and the statutory amend- 
ment adopted by Congress in 1960, and be- 
cause of the technical information release 
issued by the Revenue Service in 1957 indi- 
cating that some cases involving brick and 
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tile clay and cement rock would be settled 
on the basis of finished brick and cement, 
the Treasury Department indicated that it 
would not oppose legislation granting pro- 
ducers of brick and tile products and 
cement an election to utilize for past years 
the provisions adopted by Congress for 
future years. Under such an election, the 
affected taxpayers would be assured that 
crushing and grinding would be treated 
as mining. The Congress adopted such an 
elective provision for the cement industry 
and it has been used by the great bulk of the 
taxpayers in the industry. This election did 
not grant cement producers the right to base 
depletion on the gross income from finished 
cement for the past years. It merely assured 
those taxpayers that crushing and grind- 
ing, the processes necessary to ready the 
minerals for the Kiln, would be treated as 
mining. 

The Treasury Department indicated to in- 
dustry representatives and to the House 
Ways and Means Committee in 1960 and 
again in 1961 that it would not object to 
comparable legislation for the brick and tile 
industry. The equities of this industry are 
similar to those of the cement industry since 
both were the subject of published rulings 
by the Revenue Service and since the tech- 
nical information release issued in 1957 was 
partially applicable to both industries. 

Notwithstanding the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s opposition, the House considered and 
passed H.R. 7057 which, in essence, provided 
that in the case of brick and tile clay, shale, 
refractory and fire clay, and ball, sagger, and 
china clay that the Cannelton decision would 
not be applied; instead, the principles of 
‘the Cherokee and Merry Brothers decisions 
were to be followed for all taxable years be- 
ginning before December 14, 1959. The Sen- 
ate, however, amended the provisions of H.R. 
7057 so that its application was limited to 
brick and tile clay, fire clay, or shale used 
to make building or paving brick, drainage 
and roofing tile, sewer pipe, flowerpots, and 
kindred products. The bill was further 
amended and provided, at the taxpayer's 
election, that for all open years beginning 
before January 1, 1961, gross income from 
the property in the case of the above-named 
minerals, would be equal to 60 percent of 
the amount for which the manufactured 
products are sold, but not more than $12.50 
per ton of clay used in such manufactured 
products. 

The bill, as amended, was subsequently 
enacted into law. This clearly indicates that 
the Congress, while realizing that some 
degree of legislative relief was justified be- 
cause of the extenuating circumstances in- 
volved, did not agree that percentage deple- 
tion be based on the full value of manufac- 
tured products. This indication finds fur- 
ther support from the enactment in 1960 
of an amendment to section 613 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code which limits percentage 
depletion for 1961 and subsequent years to 
an amount based upon the value of brick 
and tile clay and shale after the mineral 
has been crushed and ground and separated 
from any waste. No further processing is 
allowed. 

The relief legislation for the brick and tile 
industry, Public Law 87-312, was elective at 
each taxpayer's discretion. If the election 
is made, percentage depletion on clays or 
shale used to make structural clay products 
is arbitrarily based on 50 percent of the 
selling price of the finished products. The 
Boren Clay Products Co. availed itself of 
this legislation by electing to compute its 
percentage depletion based upon 50 percent 
of the selling price of the finished products 
and filed amended returns for all open years. 
Although this bill would have the effect of 
revoking that election, Public Law 87-312 
itself provided that “such election, if made, 
May not be revoked.” e, 
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DISCUSSION OF THE BILL 


The first section of H.R. 4766 provides, 
in effect, that notwithstanding the decision 
of the Supreme Court in Cannelton, and 
notwithstanding the company’s irrevocable 
election to obtain the relief which was 
granted to it by Public Law 87-312, the 
Boren Clay Products Co., for its taxable years 
beginning before December 14, 1956,‘ shall 
be allowed to compute percentage depletion 
upon its brick and tile clay, fire clays, and 
shale used to manufacture structural clay 
products, following the Cherokee and Mer- 
ry Brothers cases. Presumably, the purpose 
of this bill is to allow the company to com- 
pute percentage depletion on the basis of 
100 percent of its gross income from the 
sale of finished manufactured products. 

Section 2 of the bill provides that any elec- 
tion made by the company under Public Law 
87-312 shall not apply to any taxable year 
beginning before December 14, 1956. Section 
3 provides that the credit or refund of any 
overpayment of tax resulting from the appli- 
cation of the first section of the bill may be 
made, regardless of any law or rule of law, if 
claim for such overpayment is made on or be- 
fore expiration of 1 year after the date of the 
enactment of the bill, 

The Treasury Department has a number of 
fundamental objections to this bill. The first 
is that the relief which the taxpayer now 
requests, i.e., to be able to claim percentage 
depletion upon 100 percent of the gross sales 
price of its finished products, is exactly the 
treatment which Congress denied to the brick 
and tile industry as a whole when it en- 
acted the amended version of H.R. 7057 in 
1961. If this bill is passed, there would ap- 
pear to be no reason to refuse a similar ap- 
plication for legislative relief of similarly 
situated taxpayers. Thus, the enactment of 
this bill would, in effect, override the action 
taken by Corgress in 1961 to settle the con- 
troversy which existed in this area. 

The second objection to the enactment of 
the bill is that the taxpayer whom this bill 
is intended to benefit has already been 
given by Congress an opportunity for relief 
from the strict application of the Cannelton 
decision by the enactment of Public Law 
87-312. Since this taxpayer has already de- 
cided to take advantage of the provisions 
of the prior relief measure, which would 
allow it to take depletion upon 50 percent of 
its gross sales price, it would seem inappro- 
priate to grant additional relief at this time. 
This is especially so because the taxpayer 
has made the irrevocable election which is 
provided for under the terms of Public Law 
87-312 and has filed amended returns for all 
open years claiming percentage of depletion 
computed under the provisions of that law. 
If this bill is enacted, it would result in the 
revocation of the irrevocable election made 
by the taxpayer. This would create an un- 
desirable precedent for the revocation of 
other elections which the Congress has made 
irrevocable so as to arrive at final settlements 
in areas which have been in dispute. 

The third objection is that the enactment 
of this bill would erode the principle that 


1Taxpayer’s choice of dates is quite un- 
usual. By selecting a date which is 3 years 
prior to the day the Supreme Court granted 
certiorari in Cannelton, the taxpayer ac- 
knowledges that the Service is entitled to 
apply the principles set forth in Cannelton 
to taxable years which were open under the 
normal 8-year period during which the Gov- 
ernment may assess additional taxes. How- 
ever, by introducing this bill, the taxpayer is, 
in effect, asking the Congress to prevent the 
Service from applying the Cannelton princi- 
ple to other open years. This is so, even 
though the taxpayer itself took advantage of 
the fact that these other years were open by 
filing the election under Public Law 87-312 
with respect to these years. 
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percentage depletion should not be extended 
to cover the value added by manufacturing 
processes. This Department is of the opin- 
ion that percentage depletion for manufac- 
turing operations with respect to any min- 
eral violates the basic concepts and theories 
underlying percentage depletion. 

The fourth objection to the bill relates to 
the uncertainty of its effect. Any legisla- 
tion which provides for relief which is to be 
based upon the principles of court decisions 
which are subject to varying interpretations 
can only result in more litigation which will 
be costly and burdensome to both the tax- 
payer and the Government. As pointed out 
earlier, the result in the Merry Brothers line 
of cases was considered to be applicable only 
to the extent that it could be shown in the 
particular case under consideration that the 
finished product was “the first product 
which is marketable in commerce.” There- 
fore, the enactment of this bill might make 
it necessary for the courts to determine with 
respect to each mineral mined and used by 
the Boren Clay Products Co. in making 
structural clay products what was the first 
commercially marketable product. Still un- 
determined under the Cherokee and Merry 
Brothers decisions is whether the determina- 
tion of what is the first commercially mar- 
ketable product should be made on an indi- 
vidual, a regional, or an industrywide basis. 
It was this problem which ultimately cul- 
minated in the Supreme Court's decision in 
the Cannelton case, 

If H.R. 4766 were enacted, the above ques- 
tion would have to be resolved as to the tax- 
payer’s brick and title clay and shale mined 
and used in its manufactured structural clay 
products. As brought out in the Cannelton 
case, the Internal Revenue Service, was able 
to establish the existence of a commercial 
market for shale. In fact, the Government 
may now be able to point to purchases of 
brick and tile clay and shale of the type 
mined and used by the Boren Clay Products 
Co. where its plant is situated. Thus, even if 
H.R. 4766 were enacted and the taxpayer’s 
depletion issue was to be settled by following 
the decisions of the Court in the Cherokee 
and Merry Brothers cases, it is entirely pos- 
sible that the Government’s position that the 
first commercially marketable mineral prod- 
uct is crude brick and tile clay and shale 
might be sustained if the issue was again 
placed before the Court. 

For the foregoing reasons, the Treasury 
Department is opposed to the enactment of 
HR. 4766. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised the 
Treasury Department that there is no objec- 
tion from the standpoint of the administra- 
tion’s program to the presentation of this 
report. 

Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY S. SURREY, 
Assistant Secretary. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 685), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill is to permit the 
Boren Clay Products Co., Pleasant Garden, 
N.C., to compute and be allowed percentage 
depletion under applicable law for taxable 
years beginning before December 14, 1956, 
on the basis of a percentage of the full 
amount of its gross income from the sale 
of finished products including brick and tile 
clay, fire clay, or shale. 
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STATEMENT 

The bill was the subject of a hearing be- 
fore a subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The bill has been considered by a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the Senate which has reported it favor- 
ably. 

The Department of the Treasury is opposed 
to the enactment of the bill. 

The Department of Justice is opposed to 
the enactment of the bill. 

In its favorable report on the bill the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House of Rep- 
resentatives said: 

“The Boren Clay Products Co. has sought 
legislative relief as the result of a series of 
events which culminated in its being al- 
lowed to compute its depletion allowance as 
5 percent of one-half of its gross income 
from the sale of finished manufactured 
products rather than 5 percent of the full 
amount of that gross income. The 5-per- 
cent depletion allowance in this instance is 
specified in section 613(b)(5) of title 26 of 
the United States Code. The language con- 
cerning percentage of depletion which is 
relevant to this case provides: 

“*(b) Percentage depletion rates. The 
mines, wells, and other natural deposits, 
and the percentages, referred to in subsec- 
tion (a) are as follows: 

* . * * * 


(65) 5 percent 

a) brick and tile clay, gravel, mollusk 
shells (including clam shells and oyster 
shells), peat pumice, sand scoria, shale, and 
stone, except stone described in paragraph 
(6); and 

“*(b) if from brine wells—Bromine, cal- 
cium chloride, and magnesium chloride.’ 

“Percentage depletion allowances have 
been included in the tax laws to permit 
recovery of the investment in a wasting asset 
and to provide an incentive for the discovery 
and development of additional mineral de- 
posits. The amount of the percentage de- 
pletion allowance is computed by applying 
the percentage rate for the particular min- 
eral, as determined by Congress, against the 
gross income attributable to mining the 
mineral. The allowance may not, however, 
exceed 50 percent of the taxable income 
from the property. To determine the gross 
income from mining, it is necessary to define 
the point at which mining ends and manu- 
facturing begins. The point is often re- 
ferred to as the ‘cutoff point.’ 

“In the Revenue Act of 1951, percentage 
depletion was first extended to brick and 
tile clay, shale, refractory and fire clay, lime- 
stone, and a number of other nonmetallic 
minerals. Shortly thereafter, the question 
arose with respect to a number of these 
minerals as to where the ‘cutoff point’ occurs. 

“The report furnished the committee by 
the Treasury Department on the bill refers 
to the history of the question of the problem 
of determining when mining ends and man- 
ufacturing begins. This is the ‘cutoff point’ 
referred to above. As noted in that report, 
there were conflicting opinions as to whether 
in the brick and tile industry this occurred 
when the clay was taken from the ground or 
whether the cutoff point was not reached for 
brick and tile clay until the finished brick 
was obtained. Under this view, ‘mining’ in- 
cluded crushing, grinding, elimination of any 
waste material, mixing in the pugmill, the 
shaping and cutting of bricks, drying, and 
burning. At this point some producers of 
brick and clay tile and cement rock (a low- 
grade limestone suitable for making cement) 
began to apply the percentage rate granted 
by Congress against the gross income from 
the sale of finished brick and finished bagged 
cement, respectively. This approach was 
based on an interpretation of statutory lan- 
guage which provided that the cutoff point 
occurs after the mineowner or operator has 
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applied ‘the ordinary treatment processes 
normally applied by mineowners or operators 
in order to obtain the commercially market- 
able mineral product or products.’ These 
brick and tile clay and cement rock produc- 
ers contended that, in their industries, the 
finished manufactured products were the 
commercially marketable mineral products, 
and that all the processes necessary to ob- 
tain these products were normally applied 
by 8 of brick and tile clay and cement 
rock. 

“The bill, H.R. 4766, contains a specific 
reference to the case of United States v. 
Cherokee Brick & Tile Co., 218 F. 2d 424 
(1955), and the case of Merry Brothers Brick 
& Tile Co., 242 F. 2d 708 (1957), and provides 
that the percentage depletion allowance shall 
be allowed on the basis of the decisions in 
those cases. In summary, this means that 
the computation of the allowance is to be 
made on the basis of the finished product. 
In the United States v. Cherokee Brick & Tile 
Co. case, the Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit held in 1955 that, percentage deple- 
tion should properly be based on the gross 
income from the sale of finished brick. In 
1956 and 1957 other cases involving brick 
and tile clay and cement rock were decided 
against the Government. In these cases, the 
Government had stipulated that there was 
an opportunity for the sale of only negligible 
amounts of the minerals involved before ob- 
taining the finished products, but had con- 
tended that, in spite of this fact, the taxpay- 
ers were not entitled to obtain depletion for 
the manufacturing part of their business. 
In holding for the taxpayer in the Cherokee 
case, the court stated that ‘the gross income 
from mining must include the ordinary 
treatment processes which must be applied 
to the ore or mineral in order to obtain the 
commercially marketable mineral products’; 
that is, the first product which is market- 
able in commerce. 

“Two of the cases lost by the Government 
in 1957 were United States v. Merry Brothers 
Brick & Tile Co. (242 F. 2d 708), and Dragon 
Cement Co., Inc. v. United States (244 F. 2d 
513). The Government requested the Su- 
preme Court to review these decisions, but 
the Supreme Court denied the request. As 
noted in the Treasury report, at this time, 
there was substantial pressure from repre- 
sentatives of the brick and tile industry, who 
had taken the matter up with Members of 
Congress, for the Government to halt litiga- 
tion on the end product issue. As a result, 
on October 18, 1957, the Internal Revenue 
Service issued Technical Information Release 
62 stating that it would take steps to dispose 
of pending litigation and claims involving 
brick and tile clay and cement rock as re- 
quired under the Merry Brothers and Dragon 
Cement decisions. This release read as 
follows: 

The Internal Revenue Service an- 
nounced today that in view of the denial 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
on October 14, 1957, of the Government’s 
petitions for certiorari in United States v. 
Merry Brothers Brick & Tile Co., et al., 242 
Fed. (2d) 708 (1957), and in Dragon Cement 
Co., Inc. v. United States, 244 Fed. (2d) 513 
(1957), it is taking steps to dispose of pend- 
ing litigation and claims involving “brick 
and tile clay” and “cement rock,” as re- 
quired under these decisions, and to conform 
Treasury regulations and outstanding rul- 
ings accordingly. This should permit the 
expeditious disposition of the great majority 
of such cases. Consideration is being given 
as to the applicability of these decisions in 
cases involving fire clay and limestone.’ 

This release was applicable to no minerals 
except brick and tile clay and cement rock, 
and even in the case of these two minerals, 
it was considered by the Revenue Service to 
be applicable only to the extent it could be 
shown in the particular case that the fin- 
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ished product was ‘the first product which is 
marketable in commerce.” 

“It can be seen therefore that this bill 
would place the Boren Clay Products Co. 
in the position of having its depletion allow- 
ance fixed in accordance with Technical 
Information Release 62 for taxable years to 
which that release was clearly applicable. 
What occurred, however, was that the tax 
returns for the company were held open due 
to unrelated tax matters until the Treasury 
position was changed due to subsequent de- 
cisions. Ultimately the company was only 
permitted to compute its percentage for de- 
pletion on 50 percent of the value of the 
manufactured product under Public Law 87— 
312. It seems unfair that the company 
should be held to this limit due to the for- 
tuitous circumstance that it could not claim 
benefits under the technical information re- 
lease due to other tax questions which kept 
the tax years 1952, 1953, 1954, 1955, 1956, 
and 1957 open for tax purposes. 

“The change of the Treasury position re- 
sulted from the fact that issuance of the 
technical information release and the ac- 
ceptance of the rationale of the Merry Broth- 
ers and Dragon Cement cases by Treasury 
did not end the controversy. There were 
issues concerning as to what was the ‘first 
commercially marketable product’ and 
whether this.was to be on an individual, re- 
gional, or industrywide basis. Litigation en- 
sued and ultimately the Supreme Court 
granted certiorari in 1959 in the case of U.S. 
v. Cannelton Sewer Pipe Co., 268 F. 2d 334, 
this case involved a taxpayer which mined 
fire clay and shale and used them in the 
manufacture of sewer pipe and other fin- 
ished products. The taxpayer contended that 
its depletion allowance should be based on 
the gross income from the sale of its fin- 
ished products since it could not profitably 
sell its clay or shale at any earlier stage. 
The Government contended that fire clay and 
shale are marketable in crude form and are 
in fact marketed by many miners in crude 
form, and that it is immaterial whether or 
not the taxpayer could sell its crude clay 
and shale at a profit since a uniform cutoff 
point for all miners of these minerals is 
applicable under a correct interpretation of 
the statute. The Court held that raw clay 
and shale were the marketable mineral prod- 
ucts and that the fact that the taxpayer 
could not sell its raw clay and shale at a 
profit was immaterial. The Court distin- 
guished the Cannelton case from the Chero- 
kee and Merry Brothers cases. However, it 
stated that it did not express approval of 
these earlier decisions. In fact, although 
the Court did not overrule these earlier de- 
cisions, the language used by the Court in- 
dicates that depletion should not be taken 
with respect to value added by manufactur- 
ing processes in any case. Thus, the Court 
stated that depletion ‘is not a subsidy to 
manufacturers or the high-cost mine oper- 
ator,’ and that in the case of an integrated 
operation ‘the miner-manufacturer is but 
selling to himself the crude mineral that he 
mines, insofar as the depletion allowance is 
concerned.’ 

“In 1961, a district court case in Kansas, 
Great Bend Brick and Tile Co. v. U.S., 194 
F. Supp. 309 (1961), held that the principles 
of the Cannelton decision apply to brick 
and tile clay as well as to fire clay and 
shale. Since then a number of other de- 
cisions, including the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision in Riddell v. Monolith Portland 
Cement Co., 371 U.S. 537 (1963), have been 
handed down in the favor of the Govern- 
ment, based upon the Cannelton principles. 

“At approximately the same time that 
the Supreme Court handed down the Can- 
nelton decision, Congress amended the cut- 
off point provisions of the code for 1961 
and future years. This amendment made 
it clear that taxpayers could not base deple- 
tion on the gross income from the finished 
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manufactured products. It also provided 
cutoff points at crushing and grinding for 
clay used in making brick and tile products 
and for minerals used in making cement. 
These cutoff points are in accord with the 
above-mentioned revenue rulings published 
by the Internal Revenue Service in 1953 
and 1954 with respect to those industries. 

“In 1960, the Internal Revenue Service 
announced that cases involving the years 
1951-60 would be settled in accordance with 
the principles enounced by the Supreme 
Court in its Cannelton decision. This meant 
that, for these years, the cutoff point for clay 
used in making brick and tile products 
would occur when the raw clay was obtained, 
and the cutoff point for limestone and 
cement rock would occur after crushing 
since these are the points at which the 
minerals would be sold by the noninte- 
grated miner. 

“Subsequently the House passed a bill, 
H.R. 7057, which provided that in the case 
of brick and tile clay, shale, refractory and 
fire clay, and ball, sagger, and china clay that 
the Cannelton decision would not be ap- 
plied; instead, the principles of the Chero- 
kee and Merry Brothers decisions were to 
be followed for all taxable years beginning 
before December 14, 1959. The Senate, how- 
ever, amended the provisions of H.R. 7057 so 
that its application was limited to brick 
and tile clay, fire clay, or shale used to make 
building or paving brick, drainage and roof- 
ing tile, sewer pipe, flower pots, and kindred 
products, The bill was further amended 
and provided, at the taxpayer’s election, that 
for all open years beginning before January 
1, 1961, gross income from the property, in 
the case of the above-named minerals, would 
be equal to 50 percent of the amount 
for which the manufactured products are 
sold, but not more than $12.50 per ton of 
clay used in such manufactured products. 

“H.R. 4766 was the subject of a subcom- 
mittee hearing on September 11, 1963. At 
that time representatives of the Boren Clay 
Products Co. and the Treasury Department 
testified at length concerning the matter. At 
the hearing the attorney for the claimant 
described how the Government had ques- 
tioned the depreciation claimed by the com- 
pany in its 1956 and 1957 income tax re- 
turns. Treasury representatives had in- 
formed the company that its returns for 
1952, 1953, 1954, and 1955 would have to be 
kept open until this question was settled 
and that, therefore, there could be no re- 
fund for those years based upon the deple- 
tion allowance discussed in this report. In 
the light of the events outlined above, the 
depletion allowance at the time would have 
been based upon a percentage of the full 
gross income attributable to the finished 
manufactured product. The delay so 
created operated to the benefit of the Gov- 
ernment, for ultimately the company could 
only claim a percentage of one-half the in- 
come attributable to the finished manu- 
factured product. In connection with the 
hearing, the subcommittee was advised that 
the amount involved in this bill is $113,- 
152.65. The Treasury Department has ad- 
vised the committee that this is the amount 
that Boren Clay Products Co. would recoup 
for the taxable years covered by the bill 
which are the fiscal years 1952 through 1957. 
This is computed by excluding any income 
attributable to the delivery of the finished 
product and does not include any amount 
for interest, 

“In view of the particular circumstances 
of this case, the committee recommends that 
the bill be considered favorably.” 

The committee has considered the record 
made before the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives and the recommendation of 
the subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the Senate and recommends the 
bill favorably. 
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Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator for 
his kindness in withdrawing his objec- 
ion. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 
from North Carolina for his gracious 
comments. 

I should like the Recor to show that, 
based upon the letter from the Treasury 
Department’s legislative counsel, the 
total amount of benefits covered by the 
bill will be approximately $179,400, which 
includes interest. The committee report 
shows only the basic tax amount. 

The bill (H.R. 4766) was ordered to a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. HART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield, pro- 
vided. that in doing so he shall not lose 
his right to the floor? 

Mr. HART. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Illinois. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
the majority leader [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
about the calendar for the remainder of 
the day, tomorrow, and possibly for the 
remainder of the week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am glad that the Senator did not ask me 
about the calendar for next month, and 
possibly October. 

In response to the question raised by 
the distinguished minority leader, it had 
been anticipated that today in addition 
to the conference report on the State, 
Justice, and judicial appropriation bill, 
we might have had the Northwest power 
intertie, and the tax equalization confer- 
ence reports, both of which have been 
approved. But in both instances, the 
House has to act first, 

We hope there will be further confer- 
ence reports during the week. They will 
be taken up at any time, soon after they 
are sent here. Among these are con- 
ference reports on the wilderness bill; 
appropriations covering agricultural, 
military construction, housing, land 
conservation, and the National Defense 
Education Act amendments. 

It is anticipated that tomorrow the 
Senate will very likely take up the food- 
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for-peace, and the Labor, HEW appro- 
priations. Later in the week, we may 
have the social security bill, reported 
out of the Finance Committee today, and 
the Appalachia legislation. 

There is also a supplemental appro- 
priation bill which I had hoped would 
be available, although I am doubtful of 
that at the moment. 

We shall try to do as much as we pos- 
sibly can before the Senate recesses on 
Friday night next, to come back on 
August 31. The only real difficulty that 
I can see at the present time is with 
respect to the pending amendment to the 
Foreign Assistance Act. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
the distinguished Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Hart] whether he can advise us 
how many more speeches and speakers 
there are to belabor this amendment for 
the remainder of the week. 

Mr. HART. I would dislike to respond 
to a question which includes in it the 
word “belabor.” 

There are a number of us who feel 
that we have yet to develop a record 
against which the Senate will be in a 
position to judge the full effect of the 
proposed amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me modify the 
term I used, and say “profoundly argue.” 

Mr. HART. I would not even buy the 
“profoundly.” 

I anticipate that there are perhaps 
seven or eight Senators who at the 
moment intend to make every effort to 
clarify, so far as the opponents of the 
amendment are in a position to do so, the 
effect of the amendment. I anticipate 
that the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] might wish to explain what he in- 
tends the amendment to do. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. My speech shall be 
very short. I doubt very much if I need 
to consume more than 10 or 15 minutes 
to speak on what is considered at the 
5 to be a highly important sub- 
ect. 

May I now inquire of the distinguished 
Senator whether he is the last speaker 
this evening? 

Mr. HART. With respect to the dis- 
cussion of the pending amendment, I am 
the last speaker, as far as I know. I feel 
sure that I can reassure the Senator that 
Iam the last speaker on the amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. How long does the 
Senator expect to illuminate the Senate? 

Mr. HART. Until 8 o’clock. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 
TO 10 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in adjournment until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that all commit- 
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tees may be permitted to sit during the 
session of the Senate tomorrow until 
12 o'clock noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11380) to amend fur- 
ther the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished minority leader earlier in- 
quired as to the length at which those 
of us who have serious concern about the 
pending amendment which he offered 
intended to speak. As I indicated in my 
reply, I felt that there were some of us 
who are sufficiently concerned lest the 
Senate act on the amendment without 
an explanation in full in the Rxcon of 
the effect that the amendment would 
have on each of the 50 States, and that 
there will be full discussion conceivably 
for the remainder of this week on the 
amendment. 

Tonight I should like to attempt to 
describe the consequences that the 
amendment might have in the State with 
which I am most familiar and which 
Iam privileged in part to represent. Be- 
fore doing so, I should like to underscore 
one paragraph of the Supreme Court 
decision which so alarmed the Senator 
from Illinois. It is the decision in the 
case of Reynolds against Sims. It has 
been described as, and in truth it is, a 
landmark decision. 

If we listen to some, we might think 
that the Supreme Court in concluding 
that the 14th amendment “equal protec- 
tion of the laws” means that one per- 
son’s vote should not have more or less 
effect than any other person’s vote in 
the State legislature had required that 
the implementing of the decision be done 
in precipitate fashion. I submit that 
that is not the case. It is for that rea- 
son that I should like to read one para- 
graph which expresses the Supreme 
Court’s attitude with respect to the ac- 
tions that the district courts should take 
in implementing its decision. The para- 
graph is to be found on page 50 of the 
decision. It is a decision written, as I 
believe the Recorp earlier shows, by Mr. 
Chief Justice Warren. 

Parenthetically, I have heard the mi- 
nority decision described as a superla- 
tive expression of a point of view. In- 
deed it is. I should like to say that the 
majority opinion as written by the Chief 
Justice is a superlative expression of the 
other and the constitutional point of 
view. 

In this paragraph, which I believe 
eliminates, or should eliminate, the sug- 
gestion that the Supreme Court was un- 
mindful of the consequences that its 
decision would occasion, the Chief Jus- 
tice said: 

We do not consider here the difficult ques- 
tion of the proper remedial devices which 
Federal courts should utilize in State legis- 
lative apportionment cases. Remedial tech- 
nique in this new and developing area of the 
law will probably often differ with the cir- 
cumstances of the challenged apportionment 
and a variety of local conditions. It is 
enough to say now that, once a State’s leg- 
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islative apportionment scheme has been 
found to be unconstitutional, it would be 
the unusual case in which a court would be 
justified in not taking appropriate action to 
insure that no further elections are con- 
ducted under the invalid plan. 


‘Now to the important language of 
conditions. The Chief Justice then 
wrote: 

However, under certain circumstances, 
such as where an impending election is im- 
minent and a State's election machinery is 
already in progress, equitable considerations 
might justify a court in withholding the 
granting of immediately effective relief in a 
legislative apportionment case, even though 
the existing apportionment scheme was 
found invalid. In awarding or withholding 
immediate relief, a court is entitled to and 
should consider the proximity of a forth- 
coming election and the mechanics and com- 
plexities of State election laws, and should 
act and rely upon general equitable prin- 
ciples. With respect to the timing of relief, 
a court can reasonably endeavor to avoid a 
disruption of the election process which 
might result from requiring precipitate 
changes that could make unreasonable or 
embarrassing demands on a State in adjust- 
ing to the requirements of the court’s de- 
cree. As stated by Mr, Justice Douglas, in 
concurring in Baker v. Carr, “any relief ac- 
corded can be fashioned in the light of well- 
known principles of equity.” 


It seems to me that any lawyer reading 
that language of the Court would say, 
“That is exactly as it should be. The 
Court has acted prudently and with re- 
straint.” Any legislator or any Member 
of the Congress would reach a sounder 
conclusion if he were to say, “A Federal 
district court somewhere in this land 
is more familiar with the circumstances 
that affect the implementation of this 
constitutional requirement than the 
Congress sitting in Washington.” 

I believe that, at root, what we are 
asked to do in the amendment now pend- 
ing is to say to the many scores of dis- 
trict courts across the country, “Move 
over. We think that we here in Wash- 
ington have a better time schedule and 
a clearer understanding of the equitable 
claims in your district than you do.” 

People will jump up and say, “Oh, but 
we are not telling the Court that.” Be- 
cause of the concentrated effort to adopt 
the amendment, I am persuaded that its 
proponents must believe that they are in- 
fluencing, affecting, and telling the Court 
something, and that is exactly what we 
are telling them: “We know better than 
you the schedule that should apply. We 
here in Washington can suggest a more 
prudent course than you, situated locally, 
can apply.” 

That is a rather harsh thing to say 
about the proposed amendment, but I 
think at root that is exactly what we are 
askedtodo. Itis for that reason, among 
others, that there are some of us who 
are determined that there be full under- 
standing of the implications of what we 
are doing before the roll is called. 

Mr. President, year after year we an- 
swer a good many rollcalls, and while 
at the moment most of them seem to 
have a vital and important effect upon 
our society, I suggest that in history’s 
long-term view the roll that is to be 
called on the amendment will have 
greater significance than virtually any 
other that we shall ever respond to save 
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the rollcall on the question of peace and 
war, 

Mr. President, in my opening com- 
ments I suggested that it would be es- 
sential that the Senate have before it 
an analysis of the effect that this amend- 
ment would have in each of the several 
States. Had the matter been reviewed 
by a standing committee of the Senate, 
this would have been the first order of 
that committee’s business. The Senate 
would have expected its committee, first, 
to ascertain what the circumstances were 
in each of the States, and then it would 
have the judgment of the committee as 
to the consequences in those 50 States 
that would follow if the Congress added 
to the foreign aid bill the Dirksen 
amendment. 

Very unfortunately, in my view, there 
were no committee hearings. There is 
no committee report. That leaves us, 
then, with the responsibility for develop- 
ing, State by State, some understanding 
of the situation in each State with re- 
spect to the apportionment and any pro- 
posed reapportionment of its legislature. 

One highly significant reason for hav- 
ing this material available is to assess 
the argument made in support of the 
amendment that it is essential that we 
avoid chaos across the country. I sug- 
gest that, until we know the facts in each 
of the States, it is no less likely that the 
adoption of this amendment will produce 
equal or greater chaos, Indeed, it might 
well. be easier to argue and a stronger 
case might be made that the adoption of 
this amendment would increase rather 
than reduce what its proponents describe 
as chaos. 

Let me now attempt to review briefly 
the chronology of legislative apportion- 
ment in Michigan. Before doing so, I 
suggest that a similar review be prepared 
and placed in the Rrecorp analyzing the 
proceedings that are pending, if any, and 
the nature of the apportionment in each 
of the other States. Absent these speci- 
fic facts, how are we to judge, how can we 
to conscientiously conclude, that an 
amendment such as this is desirable? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan 
yield for the purpose of permitting the 
Senate to consider a conference report on 
the Seneca Indian bill? 

Mr. HART. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho. I do 
so conscious of the importance and of 
some highly emotional interest in the 
bill on which he is now about to present 
a conference report. It may well be that, 
in the analysis of that conference report, 
we shall find that the time will have run 
to the point it was indicated the Senate 
would be sitting. In that case, I shall 
be glad to place in the Recorp at a later 
time an analysis of the Michigan ap- 
portionment situation. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 


FLOWAGE EASEMENT AND RIGHTS- 
OF-WAY OVER LANDS WITHIN THE 
ALLEGANY INDIAN RESERVA- 
TION—CONFERENCE REPORT 
Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I sub- 

mit a report of the committee of confer- 

ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
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Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H.R. 1794) to authorize 
the acquisition of and the payment for a 
flowage easement and rights-of-way over 
lands within the Allegany Indian Reser- 
vation in New York, required by the 
United States for the Allegheny River 
(Kinzua Dam) project, to provide for the 
relocation, rehabilitation, social and eco- 
nomic development of the members of 
the Seneca Nation, and for other pur- 
poses. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of August 18, 1964, pp. 20153- 
20154, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
Seneca Indians have been faced with a 
problem of increasing urgency. The 
problem arises from the construction of 
the Kinzua Dam, now nearing comple- 
tion on the Allegheny River in the State 
of Pennsylvania, located close by the 
boundary line of the State of New York. 
The dam is a Federal flood- control proj- 
ect being built by the Army Corps of 
Engineers. Authorization for its con- 
struction is contained in the act of June 
28, 1938 (52 Stat. 1215, 1217), as amend- 
ed by the acts of August 18, 1941 (55 
Stat. 638) and December 22, 1944 (58 
Stat. 889), and first funds for it were 
made available in the Public Works Ap- 
propriation Act of 1958. Present sched- 
ules call for total closure this coming 
October, and for completion of the en- 
tire structure early next year. The esti- 
mated cost of the project is $107 million. 

The damsite is in Warren County, Pa. 
The lands to be fiooded by the reser- 
voir, either permanently or intermit- 
tently, total about 21,175 acres. Some 
10,200 acres of these lands, lying in Cat- 
taraugus County, N.Y., belong to the 
Seneca Indians, having been confirmed 
to them under article III of the treaty 
of November 11, 1794 (7 Stat. 44), com- 
monly known as the Pickering Treaty. 
After describing “the land of the Seneka 
Nation,” article III went on to provide 
as follows: 

Now, the United States acknowledge all 
the land within the aforementioned bound- 
aries, to be the property of the Seneka na- 
tion; and the United States will never claim 
the same, nor disturb the Seneka nation, nor 
any of the Six Nations, or of their Indian 
friends residing thereon and united with 
them, in the free use and enjoyment thereof; 
but it shall remain theirs, until they choose 
to sell the same to the people of the United 
States, who have the right to purchase. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, does the 
Senator prefer to finish his statement 
before yielding? I have a keen interest 
in the Kinzua Dam and would like to 
make a comment, but if the Senator pre- 
fers to complete his statement, I shall 
be glad to withhold my comments. 
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Mr. CHURCH. I am only happy to 
oblige the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend. As 
the Senator knows, the primary benefits 


of the Kinzua Dam, in the process of 


being constructed above the city of War- 
ren in northwestern Pennsylvania, will 
inure to residents along the Allegheny 
River down to Pittsburgh, where that 
river joins the Monongahela to form the 
Ohio. 

It has been my view, ever since I came 
to the Senate, that the great damage 
which has been caused by floods, not 
only in terms of property loss but also 
in terms of loss of life, made it most 
essential that the waters of the Alle- 
gheny be dammed and flood control in- 
stituted to prevent further huge loss of 
property and some loss of life. 

I looked very carefully into the prob- 
lem of different sites for the dam. Iam 
aware of the very conscientious, earnest, 
and, no doubt, sincere studies made by 
Mr. Arthur Morgan, who was retained 
by the Seneca Indians to attempt to 
establish that the site chosen by the 
Corps of Engineers, a site confirmed by 
independent engineering studies, was not 
the proper one, and that it would not be 
necessary to flood the Indian reserva- 
tion, which had been set aside under 
the treaty to which my friend referred 
for the benefit of the Senecas. 

I was convinced that the Kinzua site 
was the only feasible one. I was also 
satisfied that the treaty presented no 
legal or moral obstacles to the taking of 
the Indians’ land by eminent domain, 
just as the taking by eminent domain of 
other American citizens is justified 
where it becomes necessary in the public 
interest. I therefore committed myself, 
some years ago, to the support of the 
Kinzua project. I have had no occasion 
to change my mind. I have been sub- 
jected to vilification and attacks from 
many sources, particularly rough com- 
ments from the New York Times, its 
commentator, Brooks Atkinson, and on 
its editorial pages. 

The Society of Friends, with whose 
precepts and whose stand with respect 
to most public questions I find myself 
almost always in accord, have taken 
quite an emotional attitude over this 
Kinzua project, and I have been bitterly 
attacked by that group. Despite all this, 
I have had no occasion to change my 
mind. When the administration came 
forward with its program for compen- 
sation to the Indians, as President Ken- 
nedy had urged, I was in accord with 
the amount asked by the administration. 

The Senator will recall that I testified 
in support of that amount before the 
Senate committee of which he is the 
very able chairman. I became satisfied, 
in the course of the discussion and during 
the consideration of the testimony which 
was brought to bear before the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
that it would be pretty hard indeed to 
justify, on any rational ground, the full 
amount which had been asked for as 
compensation for the Indians. When 
the Senator from Idaho and the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, confirmed by 
the full committee, undertook to cut in 
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half the amount which the House had 
initially allowed, I felt myself in some 
embarrassment, to be sure, because I had 
the feeling that the Senator from Idaho, 
who had done a first-class job, had dem- 
onstrated that the amount requested was 
substantially in excess of what could be 
logically justified, or even justified on 
compassionate grounds. 

I now understand that, as the result 
of rigorous conference procedure, the 
Senator from Idaho has now come back 
with a compromise which is extremely 
generous, 

I commend him for the fine work that 
he and his confreres have done. I pledge 
my support to him for the conference 
report, which I feel clearly to be in the 
public interest and in many ways ex- 
tremely generous to the Seneca Indians. 

Mr. CHURCH. First of all, let me re- 
spond to the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania by saying that I appreciate 
his remarks very much. I believe that 
the bill now before the Senate is a just 
and generous bill, and I think the undis- 
puted facts that I propose to relate to the 
Senate will bear this out. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania has explained his 
position exceedingly well. There is no 
question that the taking in this case, is a 
legal taking, and that the only matter 
at issue is what shall constitute just com- 
pensation. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator will yield 
further, I undertook to make a personal 
inspection of the Seneca Indian Reserva- 
tion and of the damsite. I have been up 
in that area three times, I believe. What 
I have said is not based on written mate- 
rial only, but is the result also of actual 
on-the-site study of the ground. I reit- 
erate that in my judgment this a fair 
settlement of the just claims of the 
Seneca Indians. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator. 
I merely wish to add that the Seneca case 
is not unique. There are a number of 
similar cases in which Indian treaty 
lands have been taken for Federal reser- 
voirs, for which compensation has been 


paid. 

In each of these cases, the Indian tribes 
concerned have been allowed, not only 
the direct damages caused by the taking, 
but indirect damages and rehabilitation 
funds as well. 

This bill gives to the Seneca Indians 
both direct damages and indirect dam- 
ages, and a rehabilitation fund which is 
considerably larger than any that has 
heretofore been given to other like- 
situated Indian tribes. 

The Seneca rehabilitation fund 
amounts to some $2,900 per capita, 
whereas the largest rehabilitation fund 
previously given came to $2,250 per 
capita, and this despite the fact that the 
Seneca Indians enjoy a much larger in- 
come and generally better living stand- 
ards than the Western tribes which have 
previously been accorded rehabilitation 
funds for comparable takings. 

I think that by any reasonable weigh- 
ing of the facts, which I intend to relate 
with some particularity this evening, this 
is a just and generous bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I would 
not undertake to interrupt the Senator 
in his presentation except for some re- 
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marks made by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. I wish to speak my own views, 
and I feel it incumbent upon me to be- 
speak also the views of a Senator who 
has gone to his great reward, and who, 
representing the State of New York, was 
a Member of this body with me when I 
was his junior. He had a very deep 
interest in this whole matter; indeed, I 
think it is fair to say that Senator Ives 
made a moral pledge to the Senecas, who 
were concerned at the time that their 
lands were being taken for this purpose, 
and did not oppose, as he might very well 
have, the whole Kinzua Dam project, 
because of his feeling that the construc- 
tion of the dam should be facilitated in 
the interest of the county, depending on 
Congress to give a real measure of justice 
to the Seneca Nation of Indians who 
were concerned. 

I remember very well being with Sen- 
ator Ives on the floor of the Senate when 
he spoke most feelingly, indeed emo- 
tionally, because he felt so deeply about 
this subject. 

It is one thing to say that the Seneca 
Indians are being treated as other In- 
dians were treated whose lands were tak- 
en; it is another thing to read the treaty 
to which the Nation was a party in 1794, 
and to see, as my colleague [Mr. KEAT- 
InG] and I have seen, the enormous out- 
pouring of concern, not only from news- 
papers, such as the New York Times but 
from millions of people in New York 
who are deeply sympathetic to the plight 
of the Senecas. Also, we must realize 
that here we are, almost in the fall, with 
almost 500 people facing eviction with- 
out any real plan as to where they ought 
to go within a short period of time be- 
cause their lands would be flooded. 

I take issue with my friend from Penn- 
sylvania on the moral question. I be- 
lieve that a very deep moral question is 
involved, and that we are by no means 
in the right, so far as this is concerned, 
unless we really give these people a mean- 
ingful chance for rehabilitation in the 
future. 

Second, I cannot agree at all with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
that this is a generous settlement. It is 
not generous at all. The Department 
of the Interior recommended a bill in- 
cluding $29 million for compensation and 
rehabilitation. The House reduced the 
amount to $20 million. The Senate re- 
duced it to $9 million. 

The matter is settled. I urged the Sen- 
ator from Idaho to settle it. But it is 
critically important that the record shall 
not stand as the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania might have left it without these 
answers being made, for this reason: 

The legislation not only contains com- 
pensation for the Senecas; it also con- 
tains a sharp cutoff provision, with re- 
spect to withdrawal of Federal super- 
vision over the nation’s property and af- 
fairs which has now been compromised 
to take effect 3 years after enactment. 
In 3 years, the Secretary of the Interior 
is directed to submit a plan for complete 
withdrawal of Federal supervision over 
the property and affairs of the nation 
and its members. The bill represents the 
belief that the amount which is allowed 
will be sufficient to set the Senecas up 
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in a proper environment and to give them 
a future, so that they will no longer need 
Federal supervision. It is for that rea- 
son that I believe that this settlement 
is very important, because we shall per- 
haps be considering other legislation on 
this subject within the course of the next 
3 years. The Congress should give a long 
look before such a plan is implemented. 

The Senecas are much concerned 
about this provision and, I can tell the 
Senator, are unhappy about it. They do 
not like it at all. It is important that 
those who come after us and who read 
the Recorp shall not reach the conclu- 
sion that the Senecas have received tre- 
mendous largess and that, therefore, 
further serious consideration need not be 
given tothem. With respect to what will 
happen when the plan for withdrawal 
comes from the Department of the In- 
terior, no one hopes more than I, that 
the rehabilitation will be adequate and 
that a satisfactory arrangement will be 
arrived at for the Senecas. 

I want to say, however, in deference 
to the Senator from Idaho and the Sen- 
ator from Colorado, who brought about 
this result, that the mere fact that they 
are here with an agreement, after all the 
weeks that have elapsed, is a very fine 
thing, for which I am most grateful. I 
believe the Senecas are also grateful. 

But I felt, in view of the statement 
made earlier that this is a supergenerous 
award, the record should reflect evidence 
of the enormous amount of testimony 
which was received on the subject of 
appropriate compensation together with 
the views of the Senecas themselves, the 
recommendations of the Government de- 
partments concerned, the Departments 
of Interior, Army, and Bureau of the 
Budget, the recommendation of the other 
body, and the compromise, which pro- 
vided a basis for the amount finally 
agreed upon. 

As I said when I began, I speak in this 
particular case—and I am sure Senators 
will understand me when I say this— 
almost as a trustee, because I know that 
if Irving Ives were here, and if his spirit 
watches over us from Heaven—and I 
am sure it is the same Heaven to which 
the Indians go—he would want me to 
utter these words as a continuation of 
an echo in this Chamber, which remains 
in my mind, of what he said time and 
time again on this subject. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I shall yield in a mo- 
ment. 

First, I wish to make one or two com- 
ments in response to the statement just 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
New York. 

As for the tardiness of the bill, I can 
only say that it was not brought up to 
the Hill for congressional consideration 
until this January. After the bill had 
passed the House, the Senate gave it 
most prompt consideration. Hearings 
were arranged for at once, and the bill 
was reported to, and passed by, the Sen- 
ate without delay. 

Thereupon we went to conference with 
the House. We diligently sought agree- 
ment with the House. Five separate con- 
ferences were needed to do it. But never, 
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at any time, was there any foot-dragging 
on the part of the Senate. 

Second, the Senator from New York 
has questioned whether the bill repre- 
sents a just or generous settlement. As 
to that, opinions will differ. I shall let 
the record speak for itself, once I haye 
set out the facts. It was the considered 
judgment of the majority who sat in the 
conference, representing both the House 
and the Senate, that this compromise 
represented a fair settlement for the 
Senecas. Otherwise, it would never 
have received our approval, for we are as 
much interested in justice for the 
Senecas as is the Senator from New 
York. 

Finally, as for the compromise reached 
between the House and the Senate, the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
has observed that it favored the Senate 
side. With this, I must differ, because 
the Senate gave more than halfway. 
The largest slice of the difference be- 
tween the two versions of the bill was 
conceded to the House. The original 
bill, as passed by the House came, as I 
recall, to $20,150,000. The bill as ap- 
proved by the Senate came to $9,126,550. 
The compromise figure recommended by 
the conferees is $15,000,573. As the 
Senator will recognize, this is a conces- 
sion to the House position rather than to 
the Senate position. 

Mr. JAVITS. I was speaking only 
about the rehabilitation fund when I 
said what I did. 

Mr. CHURCH. Even as to that, we 
went more than halfway with the 
House, as the figures will show. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK, I appreciate this 
opportunity to speak, because I wished 
to make some statements while both 
Senators from New York were in the 
Chamber. 

First, I congratulate our chairman on 
what I believe has been a superior job 
of negotiation of a difficult, troublesome 
problem. However, I do not want the 
record to remain in the shape in which 
I feel that the Senator from New York 
has left it with regard to some of the 
problems of the Seneca Indians. 

The record should plainly show, as 
has been stated by the Senator from 
Idaho, that the Seneca Reservation con- 
sists of three distinct, separate sites; 
that only one of the sites is affected by 
the Kinzua Dam; that on the area of 
the taking only some 127 families are 
now living; and that the number of In- 
dians who are actually working on that 
section comprises 8. Further investi- 
gation indicates that there may be only 
three farming it. I am talking about 
full-time farming. 

This does not particularly mitigate 
the question of how much the United 
States should pay by way of compensa- 
tion for breach of treaty rights. I think 
we are all fully aware of that. 

But going beyond that, I would say 
to the distinguished Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] that the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs has had nothing to do 
with the Seneca Tribe since 1949. The 
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Bureau has not been giving the Senecas 
any supervision over any particular ac- 
tivities or any compensation. Is that 
not correct? ; 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes. No appreciable 
service has been rendered to the Seneca 
Tribe by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
since 1949. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The Indians have 
been working and have been educated in 
the public school system of New York. 
It might be said that over a long period 
of time they have more or less emanci- 
pated themselves from Federal supervi- 
sion. One of the things of which we 
were conscious was our desire—at least, 
it was from my point of view—to try to 
keep this situation in effect, so that the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs would not again 
attempt to put the Indians into wardship. 
To me, that is something that Congress 
as a whole has been working against by 
trying to provide the Indians with an 
opportunity to move forward as full, 
first-class citizens. That is what I 
should like to see done. I feel certain 
that a majority of Members of Congress 
would prefer to integrate the Indians 
over a period of time rather than to seg- 
regate them. This is part of the effort 
we are making in the terms and provi- 
sions to make sure that the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs does not, once again, 
secure to themselves a vested right over 
the Seneca Indians whereby they can 
then maintain their hold and control of 
them for a long period of time. 

I have two more points on which I wish 
to comment, and then I shall be happy 
to let the distinguished chairman—who 
has taken the lead in this cause—follow 
through with his explanation. 

The direct damages were agreed upon 
between the Corps of Engineers and the 
Indians. As to this, there was no differ- 
ence in the House or Senate versions of 
the bill. 

The indirect damages were agreed on 
in the final bill. There is money on file 
in the court for the purpose of handling 
the immediate problems of moving. 
Plans have been made, although I do not 
know how far along the construction or 
relocation of the few houses involved. 
The only problem we had all the way 
through the whole conference was the 
amount of the rehabilitation fund, which 
had nothing to do with either the direct 
or the indirect damages but is a separate 
fund designed to provide still further 
mechanisms by which the Indians could 
go along and manage their own affairs 
over a period of time and rehabilitate 
themselves economically. 

I appreciate the Senator from Idaho 
yielding to me. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado for his comments. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator from 
Idaho yield briefly? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in every- 
thing which has been stated, I do not 
see any inconsistency between what I 
stated and what both Senators have 
stated. What I was taking issue with 
was the statement of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. I believe that his state- 
ment should not stand alone and un- 
answered. 
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I shall support the conference report 
although I have reservations with re- 
spect to the termination amendment. I 
believe the committee has worked hard, 
diligently, and sincerely to bring this re- 
port into being. 

I do not believe that I need to assure 
the Senator from Colorado that I am for 
integration, whether it is of Indians or 
any other American minority, but I was 
only pointing out as to this particular 
termination of Federal supervision pro- 
vision in the bill inasmuch as the Sene- 
cas themselves are concerned about it, 
that the record should refiect our views 
on the report now before us, as we ap- 
prove it. 

For myself, I should like to express 
my deep appreciation for the sincerity, 
diligence, and hard work of the Senator 
from Idaho, the Senator from Colorado, 
and their committee, along with its staff, 

After all, we have observed a number 
of conferences which got nowhere, and 
for a time this final one threatened to 
get nowhere; but I know from the state- 
ments of the Senators who were the 
conferees that they went, as the Senator 
from Idaho has said, a long, long way. 
So there is no lack of gratitude at all, and 
I appreciate the Senator’s diligence and 
his sincerity. I was only spreading on 
the record some of the views from one 
side in response to the words of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield briefiy? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I rise primarily to 
express my personal gratitude to the Sen- 
ator from Idaho, the Senator from Colo- 
rado, and the other members of the con- 
ference for bringing the conference re- 
port before the Senate tonight. 

There were those of us in the Senate 
and many individuals throughout the 
country who feared that the conference 
would come to naught, after the con- 
ferees had met several times and had not 
been able to reach agreement, and that 
we would wind up this session of Con- 
gress without any final action on the 
Seneca bill. 

Therefore, in my judgment, we should 
be grateful to all of the conferees for 
continuing to work on this bill and for 
finally arriving at the figure which is 
placed before us this evening. 

As the Senator from Idaho has stated, 
the figure is more of a concession on the 
part of the Senate conferees than on the 
part of the Members from the House. I 
know this is the case because I personally 
spoke with the various members of the 
conference committee and I know how 
strongly they felt, in the beginning, that 
the $9 million which was allowed was 
adequate and that it should not be in- 
creased. 

I know also from my talks with some 
of the House Members that it was not an 
easy conference, that there was a strong 
feeling in the other body that the $20 
million which was allowed was less than 
had been recommended by the Interior 
Department and that it should be the 
final figure. Accordingly, I realize that 
the $15 million figure is about as much 
as we could have expected under these 
unusual circumstances, and that the 
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final sum is the result of compromise on 
the part of all the members of the con- 
ference. 

I, therefore, shall support the con- 
ference report. It would be tragic if it 
were not adopted. 

The Senecas have suffered much in- 
justice at the hands of the white man. 
This dam never should have been built 
on a site where Indian lands would be 
flooded. In spite of efforts on the part of 
my colleague and myself to dissuade the 
Corps of Engineers from this particular 
plan, this site was chosen and the dam 
was built. This compensation bill, while 
not as generous as we would have hoped, 
at least makes some financial reparation 
to the Senecas for the violation of the 
treaty of 1794. Since the land will be 
flooded on October 1, this measure is 
long overdue. 

I must join my colleague, the Senator 
from New York, in taking issue with some 
of the remarks of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania with regard to the ade- 
quacy and generosity of this award. 

The New York Times has done an out- 
standing and crusading job in this area 
to see that justice for the Indians is 
achieved. Today’s issue contains an 
editorial entitled “Too Little for the 
Senecas.” I ask unanimous consent to 
have the editorial printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, this 
subject has engaged the interest of not 
only many editorial writers but also 
many citizens who have no particular 
interest except the moral and humani- 
tarian interest to see that these Indians 
are not mistreated. 

Therefore, I do not feel—even though 
I support the conference report—that it 
errs on the side of generosity. I repeat 
what I said in the beginning, that the 
Senator from Idaho knows how assidu- 
ously I have been badgering him about 
the conference report coming out. The 
Senator from Colorado and other Sena- 
tors also know my keen interest in se- 
curing just compensation for the 
Senecas. 

I personally am grateful that the Sen- 
ator has brought the report to the at- 
tention of the Senate. I hope that it 
will be promptly adopted. 

I thank the Senator from Idaho for 
yielding to me. 

EXHIBIT 1 
Too LITTLE FoR THE SENECAS 

After months of deadlock, Senate and 
House conferees have agreed on a $15 million 
damage and rehabilitation fund to compen- 
sate the Seneca Indians for the loss of their 
ancestral homes. The lands on which these 
homes stand will be flooded next fall by the 
Kinzua Dam on the Allegheny River. The 
dam violates a 1794 treaty in which the 
United States promised it would never dis- 
turb the Senecas in these lands. The com- 
promise formula still falls short of fair rep- 
aration for this breach of faith. 

The Interior Department originally en- 
visaged a $29 million rehabilitation fund, 
part of which would have gone to construct 
an “Indian Williamsburg” where Iroquois 
culture was to be preserved. The House cut 
the rehabilitation fund to $20 million and 
the Senate to $9 million. The compromise 
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which was agreed to fixed the rehabilitation 
fund at a little over $12 million, with the 
rest of the $15 million going for property 

to the 482 Senecas whose homes 
will be flooded. 

As it now stands, the bill permits the 
Seneca Nation to spend the rehabilitation 
fund as it sees fit for improving the economic, 
social and educational condition of the tribe’s 
4,200 enrolled members. The only limitation 
is that it cannot make per capita payments 
to them, and its plans must be approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior. Whether a 
smaller scale Indian Williamsburg than orig- 
inally planned will now arise is doubtful. 

The best friends of the Indians on the 
conference committee acknowledge that the 
compromise was disappointing. The whole 
long record of the United States dealing 
with the Senecas in the Kinzua Dam matter 
is a sorry one. From the breaking of the 
treaty to this inadequate settlement, we have 
never yet dealt fairly and generously with 
Chief Cornplanter’s descendants. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for his remarks. Both Sen- 
ators from New York have been most 
diligent in their efforts to see this mat- 
ter settled fairly, and I appreciate their 
concern for their constituents, the Sen- 
eca Indians. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York has placed a New 
York Times editorial in the RECORD, en- 
titled “Too Little for the Senecas.” 

We have endeavored to reach a figure 
which will do justice. It is impossible 
to do justice if the figure is too little, 
and it is equally impossible to do justice 
if the figure is too large. The amount 
of the bill as agreed to by the conferees 
is $15,000,573. I believe that amount 
must be weighed against what we found 
to be the undisputed facts of the case, 
which are as follows: 

The Seneca Nation has approximately 
4,200 enrolled members. Around 3,000 of 
these live on reservation lands; the re- 
maining 1,200 having left to find employ- 
ment and residence elsewhere. The res- 
ervation itself consists of three discon- 
nected parts, two of which are inhabited. 
The larger inhabited part is known as 
the Cattaraugus Reservation, where 
about 1,900 Senecas live. The Cattarau- 
gus lands are untouched by the Kinzua 
Dam or Reservoir, and none of the Sen- 
ecas living there are reached or disturbed 
by the project. 

The remaining Senecas, approximately 
1,100 in number, live on the Allegany 
Reservation. Of these, 482—making up 
127 families—actually reside within the 
area of maximum reach of the Kinzua 
Reservoir. These families will be relocat- 
ed at two places within the reservation— 
the Jimersontown site—300 acres—and 
the Steamburg site—350 acres. 

The Kinzua Reservoir, at the highest 
possible flood stage, estimated to occur 
once in 100 years, would overflow some 
10,200 acres of tribal land on the Alle- 
gany Rerservation, which is about a third 
of the total area. Contrary to its usual 
practice, the Corps of Engineers, at the 
request of the Seneca Nation, is acquiring 
only flowage easements over these lands 
within the maximum reservoir area, 9,100 
acres of which are now dry land, covered 
in the main by scrub growth, and 1,100 
acres of which are within the present 
river channel. Lacking a fee title in the 
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land itself, the Government must honor 
the right of the Senecas to enter upon 
these lands, whenever they are above the 
water level, for grazing animals or for 
recreational pursuits. About half, or 
some 5,000 acres over which the Govern- 
ment is taking flowage easements, will be 
available most of the time for such In- 
dian use. 

The denial of the full use of this land 
to the Senecas, including the use of it for 
habitation, must be measured against the 
actual use being made of it at the pres- 
ent time. Only in this way, can the real 
impact of the reservoir upon the Senecas 
be determined. While 127 families pres- 
ently reside on the affected land, very 
few indeed actually depend on it for a 
living. As the Senator from Colorado 
pointed out, testimony showed that only 
eight made their living from this land; 
three farmed it; five derived their in- 
come from the collection and use of 
native products. ‘The rest were wage 
earners, who looked to the railroads, the 
local mills, trades, and services, for em- 
ployment, the same as non-Indian citi- 
zens of the region. Their employment 
opportunities will not be adversely af- 
fected, nor will their incomes, as a result 
of their moving into the new homes to 
be furnished them at the two townsites. 
These homes will be equipped with every 
standard modern convenience, each will 
be located on from one to three acres of 
ground, with improved streets, utility 
connections, sewage and sanitary facili- 
ties. All of this is in marked contrast 
to the shacks and substandard dwelling 
places in which most of these families 
now reside. 

Mr. President, a question that re- 
curred over and over again was the mat- 
ter of the Seneca Treaty rights. It was 
on this basis that the Seneca Tribe orig- 
inally challenged the legality of the 
Government À 

I have already quoted the title of the 
original treaty upon which the Senecas 
based their case. 

Relying in part on this engagement, 
the Seneca Nation contested in the 
courts the authority of the Corps of En- 
gineers to condemn land confirmed to 
the tribe under the terms of the Picker- 
ing Treaty. The matter was fully con- 
sidered, and the courts held the law to 
be well established: First, that Congress 
may authorize the acquisition through 
eminent domain of Indian lands, in the 
same manner as non-Indian lands; and 
second, that Congress had in fact done 
so with regard to the Seneca lands here 
in question. (See U.S. v. 21,250 Acres of 
Land, 161 F. Supp. 376 (D.S.W.D.N-Y. 
1957); Seneca Nation v. Brucker, 262 F. 
2d 27 (S.A.D.C. Cir. 1958), cert. den. 
360 U.S. 909 (1959) .) 

These decisions made it clear that, 
as a matter of legal obligation, under the 
Constitution of the United States, the 
Federal Government is obliged to do no 
more than pay the Seneca Indians the 
fair market value of the property in- 
terests taken from them, as & result of 
the building of the Kinzua Dam and 
Reservoir, that is to say, the Federal Gov- 
ernment must extend to Indian owners 
the same treatment the Constitution 
prescribes for non-Indian owners. In 
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this respect, as in all others, the Con- 
stitution is colorblind. 

The Congress, however, as a matter 
of public policy, has chosen to give pref- 
erential treatment to Indian tribes, be- 
yond the compensation to which they 
are legally entitled, whenever Indian 
treaty lands have been preempted for 
Federal projects. I wholeheartedly con- 
cur in this policy. Congress has prop- 
erly recognized a special obligation 
where Indians are concerned. Legisla- 
tion has been passed, conferring com- 
pensation beyond the value of the lands 
actually taken, in the case of the Garri- 
son Dam, involving the Fort Berthold 
Indians, in 1950, in the case of the 
Cheyenne River Sioux, in 1954, the 
Standing Rock, in 1958, and the Lower 
Brule Sioux and Crow Creek Sioux, in 
1962. Thus, the Seneca case is not un- 
precedented, by any means. 

Mr. President, H.R. 1794, as passed by 
the House, authorized a total of $20,- 
150,000. On March 30, 1964, the Senate 
approved a total of $9,126,550. In the 
interim since Senate action, the confer- 
ence committee has held five meetings 
to work out differences. The compromise 
figure recommended to the House and 
Senate totals $15,000,573. 

There are three classes of money to 
be paid under the terms of the bill: direct 
damages; indirect damages; and reha- 
bilitation funds. 


1. DIRECT DAMAGES 


As to the first class of money, the di- 
rect damages sustained by virtue of the 
encroachment of the reservoir, there was 
no. difference between the House and 
Senate passed versions of the bill. Agree- 
ment had been reached between the Gov- 
ernment and the Seneca Tribe as to the 
surface and the subsurface value of the 
land to be inundated, together with the 
value of the dwelling-places, barns, out- 
buildings, and other improvements to be 
acquired and demolished. The agreed 
amount, which was contained in both 
versions of the bill, is $1,289,060 which 


breaks down as follows: 
Sec. 2: 
(a) Land (surface value $666, 285 
(b) Land (subsurface value— 
oil and gas) 100, 000 
(c) Improvement value 522, 775 
A 1, 289, 060 
This represents the approximate 


amount the Federal Government would 
have had to pay, in ordinary condemna- 
tion proceedings, if the land in question 
had been held by non-Indian owners. It 
comes to less than 9 percent of the total 
payments authorized by the bill. 
2. INDIRECT DAMAGES 

In previous legislation, where feder- 
ally built reservoirs have encroached on 
Indian-treaty land, Congress has allowed 
additional compensation in the form of 
indirect damages. Such damages are not 
available to non-Indian owners within 
the taking area, and cover such items as 
payment for relocation, for the lost use 
of timber, fish, fruits, berries, and herbs, 
and for the loss of enjoyment of ready 
access to the river bottom. In the case 
of the Senecas, the indirect damages also 
includes the loss of sand and gravel in 
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the river bed, the cost of supplying do- 
mestic water at the two relocation sites, 
together with the leveling, planning, 
staking, survey, and acquisition of the 
relocation lots. Also included are the 
costs of moving, plus possible loss of 
earnings while moving, for the individual 
Indians concerned. The House approved 
$1,033,275 for these items of indirect 
damages. The Senate recommended 
$824,273. The conference has allowed 
$945,573, slightly more than 6 percent 
of the total authorized by the bill. 

To put it another way, about 15 per- 
cent of the total award made to the 
Senecas under the bill, relates, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, to the damages in- 
flicted upon the Senecas through the 
‘construction of the Kinzua Dam and 
Reservoir; the balance, some 85 percent, 
takes the form of a Federal subsidy to 
finance an extensive development pro- 
gram for the special use and benefit of 
the Seneca Tribe, called rehabilitation. 

3. REHABILITATION 


The third class of money is contained 
in section 4 of the bill and is to be used 
to rehabilitate members of the Seneca 
Nation. The House had recommended 
$16,931,000 for this item. The Senate 
allowed $6,116,500. The conferees rec- 
ommended the sum of $12,128,917 for 
rehabilitation. Among the programs for 
which this money may be used are in- 
dividual and family plans, including re- 
location, resettlement, education, and the 
construction of roads, utilities, sanitation 
facilities, new houses, and related struc- 
‘tures. It may be used also for the con- 
struction of community buildings and 
industrial and recreational development 
on the Allegany, Cattaraugus, and Oil 
Springs Reservations. The funds are to 
be expended in accordance with plans 
and programs approved by the Seneca 
Nation and the Secretary of the Interior. 

In the earlier Indian cases, involving 
similar reservoir takings, sizable Fed- 
eral susbidies have been authorized for 
what we have chosen to call rehabilita- 
tion, the same term as used in this bill. 
However, neither in the earlier cases, nor 
in this, is the word accurately employed. 
To “rehabilitate,” according to Webster, 
is “to restore to a former capacity; rein- 
state.” This, of course, is the very op- 
posite of what is intended by the re- 
Habilitation“ features of this bill. The 
subsidy restores nothing that has been 
taken away; the direct and indirect dam- 
ages fully compensate for whatever dep- 
rivation has been caused the Senecas 
by virtue of the penetration of their 
reservation by the Kinzua Reservoir. 
The purpose of the subsidy is to improve 
economic, social, and educational con- 
ditions for all the enrolled members of 
the Seneca Nation, regardless of whether 
or not they were personally affected by 
the Federal project; the purpose is to 
furnish investment capital with which to 
lift living standards above the level 
which existed prior to the construction 
of the dam and reservoir, so that the 
Senecas might be generally better off 
afterward than they were before. 

_ The rehabilitation funds contained in 
the bill include $1,029,000 for construct- 
ing new, modern homes for the displaced 
Seneca families; $970,000 for the erec- 
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tion of new tribal community buildings; 
$2,300,000 to provide for a 20-year schol- 
arship program, along with vocational 
training and counseling services; and 
$194,000 for a resurvey of the congres- 
sional villages. 

With this money, the Senecas will be 
able to construct fine, new homes, worth 
from $12,000 to $14,000 apiece, apart 
from the value of the acreage on which 
each one will be built. I have seen a 
model of one of these houses nearly com- 
pleted. It boasted a living room with a 
picture window, a dining alcove, a fully 
equipped electrical kitchen, two bath- 
rooms with copper plumbing, three bed- 
rooms, and a built-in garage. These 
houses are the equivalent of the kind 
being built in many a typical subdivision 
development in the outskirts of this very 
city. Compared to the average dwelling- 
place, cabin, or shack, which the affected 
families are being forced to vacate, these 
new residences will be splendid indeed. 

Besides these new homes for the dis- 
placed Senecas, the rehabilitation fund is 
also ample to cover the erection of the 
aforementioned tribal buildings, the 
scholarships, the vocational training, the 
counseling, and the resurveys. 

After these objectives have been 
served, there will still remain some $7,- 
635,917 in the rehabilitation fund, which 
the Senecas may use to promote eco- 
nomic development, if they so choose. 
This is more than enough money to fi- 
nance the whole of an elaborate Wil- 
liamsburg-type Indian village, complete 
with exhibit halls furnished with their 
exhibits, a motel, swimming pool, restau- 
rants, outdoor amphitheater, parking 
lots, landscaping, and supporting serv- 
ices, as envisaged in the original House- 
passed bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that a sched- 
ule of these proposed facilities be pub- 
lished at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EXHIBIT FACILITIES 
Indian village and stockade $300, 000 
American Indian heritage: 
Indian place name exhibit; In- 
dian influence on great 
events in American history; 
Indiah influence on American 
food; the Indian art and lit- 
erature; Indian trading post 
and country store: 


Construction 1, 100, 000 
Ginette 1, 500, 000 
Information center, reception 
and administrative office 
pulaogsss cactewne 500, 000 
Amphitheater (1,000 seats) 135, 000 


Motel and pool (75 units) 
Cafeteria (150-seat capacity) 


BRACKDOAE Hoe oa. 5 Sao 12, 000 
Retail shop, arts and crafts, eto 100, 000 
Automobile service station 40, 000 
pia AE ITE A 4, 487, 000 
SERVICE FACILITIES 
Roads exhibit area 100, 000 
Water, treatment, storage, dis- 
ihnen.... — 100, 000 
Sewage, collection and treatment. 106, 000 
277 150, 000 
e, eee eee 50, 000 
Culverts and gutters - 15, 000 
Electric distribution 85, 000 
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SERVICE FACILITTES—continued 


Parking (2,000 cars) $170, 000 
Landscaping, paths, gardens, etc. 200, 000 
Firehouse and truck_....---____ 75, 000 
Maintenance, garage and equip- 
paa ina oF RSS Sin ORS a eSB 2 150, 000 
Subtest 1. 201, 000 
Cost exhibit facilities 4, 487,000 
Subtotal... ee 5, 688, 000 
Architects’ and engineers’ fees 568, 800 
Contingencles 853, 200 
Grand total 7, 110, 000 


Mr. CHURCH. The 812,128,917 re- 
habilitation provision contained in this 
bill is the largest amount ever author- 
ized in legislation of this nature. It 
amounts to approximately $2,900 for 
every enrolled member of the tribe, 
whether living on or off the reservation. 
Previously, the highest amount given 
was $2,250 for each enrollee. So, I think 
it can be said that Congress, by making 
this larger sum available to the Senecas, 
has sought to be generous in furnishing 
them ample money with which to im- 
prove their living standards. The wise 
use of these funds should bring about a 
substantial betterment in the economic 
and social wellbeing of the tribe and its 
individual members. 

In the Senate version of H.R. 1794, a 
new section was added to the bill provid- 
ing that the tribal council of the Seneca 
Nation would submit to the Secretary 
of the Interior within 2 years, proposed 
legislation providing for the termina- 
tion of Federal supervision over the af- 
fairs and property of the tribe and its 
members within a reasonable time after 
the submission of the legislation. Pri- 
marily, this section was designed to pre- 
vent a large build-up of Bureau of Indian 
Affairs personnel on the reservation to 
administer the rehabilitation program. 
The conferees have agreed on substitute 
language which in place of termination 
directs the Department of the Interior 
not to enlarge services to the Senecas ex- 
cept as specifically required to carry out 
the provisions of H.R. 1794. Further, the 
Secretary of the Interior is directed, 
after consultation with the tribe, to sub- 
mit to Congress a plan for complete 
withdrawal of Federal supervision over 
the property and affairs of the Senecas 
within 3 years from the effective date 
of this act. 

As has been previously noted, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs has rendered 
virtually no services to the Senecas since 
1949. These Indians have demonstrated 
that they are able to handle their own 
individual and tribal affairs without Gov- 
ernment interference. The conferees 
are in complete agreement that the pro- 
grams authorized by this bill should not 
be the wedge to set up a large and per- 
manent staff of Indian Bureau person- 
nel on the Seneca Reservation. 

Other technical amendments we 
agreed to are contained in the conference 
report. 

Mr. President, I want to conclude by 
saying that this has been a controversial 
matter, charged with a great deal of 
emotion. All of us concerned have tried 
to be just to the Seneca Indians, as well 
as to the country at large, by striking a 
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figure which seemed to us to fully cover 
every possible damage sustained by the 
Senecas by virtue of the construction of 
this reservoir, plus a rehabilitation fund 
which would permit large-scale commer- 
cial tourist development, educational 
funds for scholarships, vocational train- 
ing and guidance counseling, new hous- 
ing, new tribal utility and sanitary fa- 
cilities, and more money besides, to sub- 
stantially improve the living standards 
of the Seneca Nation well beyond any- 
thing known before the reservoir was 
built. 

We think the amount is fully adequate 
to achieve that purpose, but we recog- 
nize that, in striking a compromise fig- 
ure, it has not been possible to obtain 
unanimity of opinion. 

In the judgment of the majority of 
the conferees of both the Senate and the 
House, this bill represents a just and gen- 
erous settlement; and it is in that spirit 
that I commend it to my colleagues and 
urge the adoption of the conference re- 
port. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the following 


additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion: 

S.16. An act to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Ozark National Scenic River- 
ways in the State of Missouri, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 502. An act to preserve the jurisdiction 
of the Congress over construction of hydro- 
electric projects on the Colorado River below 
Glen Canyon Dam; 

H.R. 946. An act to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Fort Bowie National Historic 
Site in the State of Arizona, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 5543. An act to extend the provisions 
of the act of October 11, 1949 (63 Stat. 759, 
ch, 672; 32 D.C. Code 417), to authorize the 
commitment of persons of unsound mind 
found on Federal reservations in Loudoun 
County, Va., to St, Elizabeths Hospital in the 
District of Columbia; 

H.R. 7662. An act to amend the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act, as amended, 
to provide appeal rights to employees of the 
Canal Zone Government and the Panama 
Canal Company; 

H.R. 9334. An act to amend the act of 
May 21, 1928, relating to standards of con- 
tainers for fruits and vegetables, to permit 
the use of additional standard containers; 

H.R. 9436. An act to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 2, 1958, to establish a Commission 
and Advisory Committee on International 
Rules of Judicial Procedure, as amended; 

H.R. 10199. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
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trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1965, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10446. An act to permit the use of 
statistical sampling procedures in the exam- 
ination of vouchers; 

H.R. 10705. An act to amend the Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act to change the 
General Accounting Office audit to a cal- 
endar year basis in the case of the Federal 
home loan banks and the Federal Sayings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation; 

H.R. 11052. An act to declare that 80 acres 
of land acquired for the Flandreau Boarding 
School is held by the United States in trust 
for the Flandreau Santee Sioux Tribe; 

H. R. 11211. An act to provide authority for 
the payment of certain amounts to offset 
certain expenses of Federal employees as- 
signed to duty on the California offshore 
islands, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11652. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the United Supreme 
Council, 38d Degree, Ancient and Accepted 
Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, Southern Jur- 
isdiction—Prince Hall Affiliation; and 

H.J. Res. 1026. Joint resolution to amend 
section 316 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 to extend the time by which a 
lease transferring a tobacco acreage allot- 
ment may be filed. 


AMENDMENT OF THE TARIFF ACT 
OF 1930 WITH RESPECT TO RATE 
OF DUTY ON BROOMS MADE 
OF BROOMCORN—AMENDMENT 
(AMENDMENT NO. 1236) 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey sub- 
mitted an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by him, to the bill (H.R. 5986) 
to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 with 
respect to the rate of duty on brooms 
made of broomcorn, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961— 
AMENDMENT (AMENDMENT NO. 
1237) 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask to have 
it printed. 

Mr. President, this amendment is al- 
most exactly like a part of the wording 
inserted in the so-called poverty bill. It 
would require the officials of all corpora- 
tions who have contracts under the AID 
program and of banks which have in- 
sured loans under AID programs and 
others who benefit from the AID pro- 
gram to take exactly the same loyalty 
oath that the beneficiaries of the so- 
called poverty program will be required 
to do under legislation which was re- 
cently enacted by Congress. 

I am sure that no one can logically ob- 
ject to the adoption of the amendment 
and so I am sending it to the desk and 
ask to have it printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
will lie on the table. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, I now move that the Senate stand 
adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 36 minutes p.m.) the Senate, 
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under the order previously entered, ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Tuesday, August 
18, 1964, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate August 17, 1964: 
U.S. DISTRICT JUDGE 

Francis C. Whelan, of California, to be U.S. 
district judge for the southern district of 
California, vice Leon R. Yankwich, retired. 

Charles A. Muecke, of Arizona, to be U.S. 
district judge for the district of Arizona, 
vice Dave W. Ling, retiring. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The following candidates for personnel ac- 

tion in the Regular Corps of the Public 


Health Service subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law and regulations: 


FOR APPOINTMENT 
To be senior surgeons 


Mark S. Beaubien 
Hector P. Gutierrez 


William L. Roberson 
Joe L. Stockard 


To be surgeons 


Jack Butler 
Dennis G. Carlson 
William A. Cherry 


Peter Gouras 
Robert I. Gregerman 
Peter D. Olch 


To be senior assistant surgeons 


Norman Abramson 
Stephen E. Adelman 
Jack J. Adler 
Robert S. Alexander 
Donald W. Altig 
Lawrence K. Altman 
Douglas R. Anderson 
Fred G. Anderson 
John B. Anderson 
Robert S. Ascheim 
Marc A. Asher 
Newell Augur, Jr. 
William J. Austin 
Raymond D. Bahr 
Charles R. Baker 
Johnson J. Baker 
John E. Bakos 
T. Carey Barr, Jr. 
John A. Baumann 
Robert P. Beasley 
Robert G. Beegle 
Alan E. Beer 
Richard A. Bell 
Randall G. Benson 
Robert J. Bielen 
Michael A. Bloom 
Robert B. Bokat 
Charles C. Bollinger 
Vincent H. Bono, Jr. 
William G. Bouman 
Frank R. Bowers 
John E. Boyd 
Michael W. Brand- 
riss 


Eugene M. Brown 
Robert L. Brown 
Ronald D. Brown 
Ralph W. Bubeck 
John U. Buchman 
George E. Burger- 
meister 
Robert C. Burns 
William J. Carey 
William T. Carpen- 
ter, Jr. 
Ronald A. Castellino 
Jerry L. Cates 
Leverett L. Chapin 
F. Lawrence Clare 
Barnett L. Cline 
John S. Coldiron 
Herbert L. Cooper 
James K. Cooper 
Thomas A. Coppin- 


ger 
Bert N. Corley 


Crile Crisler 

Uel D. Crosby, Jr. 
Lewis W. Culp 

La Rue V. Dahlquist 
David W. Dain 
William J. Daly 
Julius D, Davidson 
James W. Debnam, 


Charles T. Dolan 


cue, Jr, 
Louis A. Fragola, Jr. 
Richard E. Frasier 
Richard B, Freeman 
Allan Fried 
Anthony V. Furano 
Gregory J. Gallivan 
Arthur S. Geller 
Edwin J. Gevirtz 
Robert S. Gilgor 
Robert M. Glasser 
M. Michael Glovsky 
Stephen R. Gluck 
Donald P. Goldstein 
Herbert B. Goodman 
Charles W. Goredetzky 
William B. Greenough 


III 
Paul R. Gross 
Lloyd C. Guthrie 
Lorenzo Guzman 
Jack D. Halpin 
Douglas I. Hammer 
Warren A. Heffron 
David Lynn Heiges 
R. Michael Henderson 
John T. Henningson 
Alan Herschman 
Larry L. Hipp 
Julian B. Holt 
Paxton H. Howard, Jr. 
Larry J. Hrdlicka 
Edward A, Janon 
Danny B. Jones 


Willard D, Corley, Jr. Monte R. Kahler 


Lyle E. Crecelius 


Donald D. Kaiserman 
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Sherrill B. Kelly 
Vilis E. Kilpe 

Carl T. Kisker 

Paul D. Klite 
James E. Knorr 
Robert L. Kollmorgen 
John W. Konnak 
John S. Kostin 
Robert L, Krebsbach 
Alan B. Lachman 
Bobby G. Lanier 
Larry W. Lassinger 
William C. Lawton 
Charles W. Lees 
Dennis L. Lehman 
Henry E. Lehrich 
Cecil M. Leitch 
Derick J. Lenters 
Gary L. LeValley 
Jonathan I. Levine 
Martin E. Levy 
David C. Lifer 
William T. London 
Dean S. Louis 
Stanley B. Lyss 
Robert L. Mack, Jr. 
Juris M. Macs 
Donald W. Paty 
Dean J. Pelley 
George Perlstein 
Paul E, Phillips 
Anthony Pirrello, Jr. 
Frank J, Pischke 
David L. Ravella, Jr. 
Thomas S. Reese 
Jack R. Rexroad 
David R. Riddle 
John E. Rittmann 
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James R. Scott 


Blynn L. Shideler 
Seymour M. Shoelson 
Wesley W. Sikkema 
Gilbert Simon 

Parker A. Small, Jr. 
David G. Smith 
Thomas A. Smith 
William M. Snyder III 
Gerald L. Mendell 
Thomas E. Matheson 
Robert H. McCollough 
Robert A. McCormick 
Robert W. McCurdy 
Michael D. McGee 
John E. McNally 
William W. Menninger 
Elliot A. Milgram 
Lewis H. Millender 
Peter T. Montgomery 
Wandyr J. Moore 
Bayard H. Morrison III 
Maurice A. Mufson 
Gordon D. Murley 
Ernest V. Nau 

David D. Nicholas 
Paul W. Nykamp 
Michael Olejar 
Ronald N. Padgett 
Roger D. Paterson 
Joseph C. Patti 

Adam Sommerstein 
Charles H. Spurgeon 
Richard R. Stacey 
Richard M. Stark 
Braden C. Stevenson 
William B. Strong 


Thomas L. Robertson,Jimmy L. Taylor 


Calvin D. Sanders 
John R. Schauwecker 
Stanley C. Scheyer 
Robert N. Schimke 
Donald W. Schlott 

R. Larry Schmitt 


George O. Thomasson 
John D. Turner 
Frederic J. Van 
Rheenen 
Robert L. Waldron IT 
Robert A. Walton 
John A. Wente, Jr. 
Charles R. Westley 


Alec J. Whyte 


Gail R. Williams 
James L. Williams 
Robert E. Wills 
Don C. Wukasch 
Huey P. Wyatt 
Margaret C. Young 


To be assistant surgeons 


Francisco M. Frias: 


Enrique Pievanetti-Pietri. 


John W. Young. 


To be senior dental surgeon 


Robert L. Lathrop. 


To be dental surgeon 


Howell O. Archard. 


To be senior assistant dental surgeons 


James W. Baad 
John L, Elliott 
Robert Griffith 
Thomas E. Hennes 
Robert L. Hixson 
James P. Johnson 
Joe K. Kilgore 
Richard W. Mittel- 
stadt 
Jack E. Moser 


Joseph R. O'Neil, Jr. 
Herbert S. Reed 
Donald M. Schinnerer 
Richard K. Schock 
James R. Sparks 
Lynn A. Thomson, Jr. 
Joe H. Tubb 

Ronald C. Willard 
Charles J. Wolfe, Jr. 
Nelson L. Wolfe 


To be senior sanitary engineers 


Philip J. Coffey. 
Grover L. Morris. 
Albert P. Talboys. 


To be sanitary engineers 


Henning W. Eklund. 


John P. Murray, 


To be senior assistant sanitary engineers 


Norman S. Farha. 


Francis C. McMichael. 
Benjamin M. Smith. 


To be assistant sanitary engineers 
Michael M.Shefferman Benjamin F. Ballard, 


Jr. 
William E, Barkley 
Peter Y. Bengtson 
David E. Bernhardt 
William C. Blackman, 
J 


r. 
Denis E. Body 
Charles H. Bolton III 
Larry W. Canter 
George A. Carson 
Todd A. Cayer 
Eugene I. Chaiken 
Leo J. Clark 
Charles F. Costa 
Herbert M. Dawson 
Jackie De Marco 
James W. Dening 
Richard L, Douglas 
Donald E, Evenson 
Tommie E. Flora 
Daniel D. Geller 
Frank E. Hall 
Phillip G. Harris 
Hubert D. Harvey, Jr. 
James K. Hasuike 
Raymond H. Johnson, 

Jr. 


William F. Johnson 
Kenneth J. 
Kronoveter 
Robert E. Landreth 
Pong N. Lem 
Howard D. Metz 
Richard L. Mikkelsen 
Allen H, Palmer 
Dale B. Parke 
James T. Peeler 
Svend E. Pelch 
Daniel L. Petke 
Denis J. Prager 
Marvin Rosenstein 
William L. Ryan 
Walter H. Scheible 
Robert C, Schnall 
Warren A. Schwartz 
Jerry W. Smith 
Daniel R. Steves 
Thomas J. Sullivan 
James E. Thompson 
John B. Wheeler 
Robert D. Witte 
Richard F, Wromble 


To be junior assistant sanitary engineers 


Richard K. 
Ballentine 
Daniel E. Benson 
Bruce M. Burnett 
Dean R. Chaussee 
Warren W. Church 
John J, Convery 
Larry E. Crane 
Wayne T. Craney 
Wendell T. Decker, Jr. 
Bobby L. Dillard 
Robert C. Dunlap 
Salvatore C. Fazzino 
Robert J. Feibusch 
Ronald E. Gastineau 
Walter G, Gilbert 
Thomas P. Glavin 
Patrick J. Godsil 
David R. Hopkins 
Douglas L, Johnson 
Donald R. Kaiser 
Gary S. Logsdon 
Dennis K. Marker 
Thomas L, Marshall 


To be pharmacist 
Richard A. Hall 


Joseph F. 
Mestromauro 
Terry W. McGuire 
James K. Michels 
Kenneth H. Mosbaugh 
Francis W. Norris, Jr. 
John R. O'Connor 
Perry S, Plexico 
William S. Properzio 
David Quong 
Malcolm B. Reddoch 
Billy H. Reid 
Charles B. Robison 
James M. Ross 
Frank L. Rothfuss, Jr. 
Lawrence A. Schmid 
David K. Smith 
Harry F. D. Smith, Jr, 
Robert N. Snelling 
Michael R. Spear 
Wilbur Van Dokken- 
burg, Jr. 
John F. Walsh 
Jerome P. Wiener 


To be assistant pharmacists 


Raymond J. Farkas 
Lyle M. Glasscock 
Walter Jakubowski 


Kent T. Johnson 
Dan Y. Miura 
Jeremiah R. Toomey 


To be junior assistant pharmacists 


Harry A. Bivens 
Louis C. Fras 
Edwin A. Gailbreath 


Richard M. King 
Maurice H. Lacerte 
Douglas O. Sharp 


To be scientists 


Norman A. Hilmar 
Billy West 


To be senior assistant scientists 


John R. Boring III 
Barry S. Brown 


Larry B, Chasin 
Michael A, Oxman 


To be assistant scientist 


John J. Bartko 


To be sanitarians 


William F. Bower 
Raymond A, Marden 
George Morrison 


Warren V. Powell 
Jack W. Sadler 


To be assistant sanitarians 


Daniel F. Cahill 
Robert M. Hallisey 


James R. Reed 
Philip J. Robbins 


George W. Hanson, Jr. Harold F. Stewart 


Robert A. Marsland 


To be junior assistant sanitarian 


Jay W. Wiedman 
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To be senior veterinary officer 
Alan D. Stevens 
To be veterinary officer 
Helen V. Coates 
To be senior assistant veterinary officer 
Neale D, Stock 
To be assistant veterinary officer 
Stephen Potkay 
To be nurse officers 
Frances A. From Jimmie F. Poplar 
Eileen G. Hassel- Blanche L. Vincent 
meyer Doris A. Tansley 
A. Naomi Kennedy 
To be assistant nurse officer 
Brenda G. Brown 
To be junior assistant nurse officer 
Nan P. Drake 


To be dietitians 
Ernestina Bou 
Marguerite M. Smith 

To be senior assistant dietitians 
Elizabeth H. Allsworth 
Louise L, Boyer 
To be assistant dietitians 

Carol J. Bresley 
Webb D. Evans 

To be therapist 
Jean M. Gosselin 


To be senior assistant therapist 
Kingsley M. Miner 
To be assistant therapists 
Neil O. Hartman Dale E. Swett 
Robert Livengood James L, Werner 
To be junior assistant therapist 
Joseph B. Hayden 
To be health services officers 
Douglas K. Hilliard Harry V. Spangler 
Daniel A. Hunt James L. Verber 
James G. Paine Richard W. Whitney 
George L.Romance Maria Zalduondo 
To be senior assistant health services officers 
Leland H. Barton Peter E. Kauffman 
Laurence T. Carroll Ronald L. Shearin 
George F. Creswell Joseph K. Wagoner 
Jesse Y. Harris 
To be assistant health services officers 
George B. Chapman Gerald Katz 
William W. Dyal Noel R. Mohberg 
Anthony R. Gray James L. Setser 
Robert A. Haaf Daniel F. Sullivan 
Herbert C. Henley, Jr. David A. Wagoner 
To be junior assistant health services officer 
James E. De Losier 
FOR PERMANENT PROMOTION 
To be senior assistant sanitary engineers 
Norbert A. Jaworski 
John P. Sorg 
To be senior assistant health services officer 
Philip C. Hoyor 
POSTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 
ALASKA 
Emery W. Kunkle, Talkeetna, Alaska, in 
place of M. E, Hamblin, resigned. 
CALIFORNIA 
Katherine B. McClain, El Monte, Calif., in 
place of T. J, Caffery, retired. 
Charles A. Rigoni, Palmdale, Calif., in place 
of R. B. Wolley, resigned. 
J. Paul de la Garrigue, Venice, Calif., in 
place of O. K. Beeson, retired. b 
CONNECTICUT 
Charles W. Smith, North Franklin, Conn., 
in place of R. R. Browning, retired. 
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GEORGIA 


White L. Smith, Bartow, Ga., in place of 
O. S. Gabbert, resigned. 

Marie E. Cox, Junction City, Ga., in place 
of C. W. Cox, deceased. 

IOWA 

Carson A. Ratliff, Garwin, Iowa, in place 
of I. M. Mauck, retired. 

James D. Wilson, Oakland, Iowa, in place 
of C. I. White, deceased. 

Nicholas D, Roach, Rock Rapids, Iowa, in 
place of E. G. Dieter, retired. 

James F. Drew, Waukon, Iowa, in place of 
C, A, Palmer, retired. 


KENTUCKY 


Elsie B. Minor, Burdine, Ky., in place of 
L. H. Banks, retired. 
MAINE 
Beatrice G. Atwood, Seal Harbor, Maine, in 
place of L. B. Carter, retired. 
MICHIGAN 
Walter E. Marshall, Levering, Mich., in 
place of C. I. Cook, retired. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Orwin J. Scharr, Ocean Springs, Miss., in 
place of O. T. Davis, retired. 
Ora B. Hudnall, Porterville, Miss., in place 
of S. B. Hudnall, deceased. 
MISSOURI 
Delbert S. Golden, Rutledge, Mo., in place 
of E. G. Allen, deceased. 
NEVADA 
Ronald F. Gandolfo, Austin, Nev., in place 
of B, J. Nurmi, resigned. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
W. Frank Beshears, Deep Gap, N.C., in place 
of W. S. Moretz, retired. 
OHIO 
John R. Thompson, Jamestown, Ohio, in 
place of R. W. Stitsworth, transferred. 
Eber J. Boysel, West Mansfield, Ohio, in 
place of E. O. Welty, retired. 
OKLAHOMA 
P. Allen McDonald, Valliant, Okla., in place 
of J. T. Hughston, resigned. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Jennie L. Goldstein, Wynnewood, Pa., in 
place of E. B. Maguire, retired. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Garfield C. Kraft, Wessington Springs, 
S. Dak., in place of J. A. DeLay, retired. 
TEXAS 
Wilson N. Munz, Brenham, Tex., in place 
of T. A. Low, Jr., deceased. 
Delma L. Tyer, Mont Belvieu, Tex., in place 
of M. K. Fridel, retired. 
VIRGINIA 
Frances O. Ashworth, Bristow, 
place of M. E. Smith, retired. 
WASHINGTON 


Ralph W. Nicholls, Quincy, Wash, in place 
of T. W. Chamberlain, retired. 


Va., in 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Audusr 17, 1964 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


II Timothy 2: 15: Study to show thy- 
self approved unto God, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed. 

Almighty God, whose divine grace is 
inexhaustible in its fullness and invinci- 
ble in its strength, may we enter upon the 
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tasks and responsibilities of this new 
week with greater faith and fortitude. 

Grant that we may be confident that 
Thou hast placed at our disposal re- 
sources and reserves of achievement and 
victory upon which we have heretofore 
failed to draw and springs of splendor in 
human nature which we have not ex- 
plored. 

Thou knowest how desperately men 
and nations need the redeeming and re- 
generating power, if our aspirations, and 
hopes of a nobler civilization are ever 
to become a blessed reality. 

Inspire us with a lofty appreciation 
of the part that we may have in estab- 
lishing peace and good will in a world 
that still seems to be blocked and bar- 
ricaded by the forces of evil and the 
subtle devices of wickedness. — 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, August 14, 1964, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the 
following titles: 


H.R. 946. An act to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Fort Bowie National Historic 
Site in the State of Arizona, and for other 


purposes; 

H.R. 1172. An act for the relief of Rolando 
de la Torre Arceo and John Anthony Arceo; 

H.R. 1262. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Maisie Magdalene Lim Ketchens; 

H.R. 2324. An act for the relief of Rosa 
Stefano Ratajczak; 

H.R. 4223. An act to provide for audit of 
accounts of private corporations established 
under Federal law; 

H.R. 5154. An act for the relief of Wilfredo 
Lacar de Leon; 

H.R. 5155. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Guiseppa D’Aquanno, Maria D’Aquanno, and 
Benedicto D’Aquanno; 

H.R. 5543. An act to extend the provisions 
of the act of October 11, 1949 (63 Stat. 759, 
ch. 672; 32 D.C. Code 417), to authorize the 
commitment of persons of unsound mind 
found on Federal reservations in Loudoun 
County, Va., to St. Elizabeths Hospital in 
the District of Columbia; 

H.R. 5728. An act for the relief of the coun- 
ty of Cuyahoga, Ohio; 

H.R. 5964. An act to provide for the in- 
clusion of Hopkins County, Tex., within 
the Paris Division of the Eastern District for 
the U.S. District Courts in Texas; 

H.R. 6040. An act for the relief of Chris- 
oula Baker; 

H.R. 7138. An act for the relief of Saint 
Francis Levee District, Arkansas; 

H.R. 7219. An act to amend sections 3288 
and 3289 of title 18, United States Code, re- 
lating to reindictment after dismissal of a 
defective indictment; 

H.R. 7508. An act to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to establish jurisdiction and 
venue for appeals from orders of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in judicial ref- 
erence cases; 

H.R. 7617. An act for the relief of Vula 
Roed; 

H.R. 7662. An act to amend the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act, as amended, 
to provide appeal rights to employees of the 
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Canal Zone Government and the Panama 
Canal Company; 

H.R. 8399. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Edeltraud Englisch Franklin; 

H.R.9150. An act for the relief of Miss 
Leonor do Rozario de Medeiros (Lenor 
Medeiros); 

H.R. 9290. An act for the relief of Danny 
Hiromi Ovama; 

H.R. 9334. An act to amend the act of 
May 21, 1928, relating to standards of con- 
tainers for fruits and vegetables, to permit 
the use of additional standard containers; 

H.R. 9436. An act to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 2, 1958, to establish a Commission 
and Advisory Committee on International 
Rules of Judicial Procedure, as amended; 

H.R. 9519. An act for the relief of Young 
Soon Kim and Tai Ung Choi; 

H.R. 9561. An act for the relief of Moni 
Parvanoff Floroff; 

H.R. 10216, An act for the relief of Dr. 
Miguel de Socarraz; 

H.R. 10446. An act to permit the use of 
statistical sampling procedures in the exam- 
ination of vouchers; 

H.R. 10705. An act to amend the Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act to change the 
General Accounting Office audit to a calen- 
dar year basis in the case of the Federal 
home loan banks and the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation; 

H.R.11211. An act to provide authority 
for the payment of certain amounts to offset 
certain expenses of Federal employees as- 
signed to duty on the California offshore 
islands, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11520. An act to amend subsection 
(d) of section 1346 of title 28 of the United 
States Code relating to the jurisdiction of 
the United States district courts; and 

H.R. 11652, An act to exempt from taxa- 
tion certain property of the United Supreme 
Council, Thirty-third Degree, Ancient and 
Accepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, 
8 Jurisdiction— Prince Hall Affilia- 

on. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 5941. An act for the relief of Julian A. 
Erskine; 

H.R. 6910. An act to provide for the set- 
tlement of claims against the United States 
by members of the uniformed services and 
civilian officers and employees of the United 
States for damage to, or loss of, personal 
property incident to their service, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 8344. An act to amend the Railway 
Labor Act to provide that the terms of office 
of members of the National Mediation Board 
shall expire on July 1; 

H.R. 8355. An act to amend the Life In- 
surance Company Act of the District of Co- 
lumbia (48 Stat. 1145), approved June 19, 
1934, as amended; and 

H.R. 8451. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Sales Tax Act, as amended, re- 
lating to certain sales to common carriers or 
sleeping-car companies, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a joint reso- 
lution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 

S. 108. An act making Columbus Day a 
legal holiday; 

S. 284. An act for the relief of Ethel R. 
Loop, the widow of Carl R. Loop; 

S. 763. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Public Assistance Act of 1962 so 
as to provide for the furnishing of medical 


assistance for the aged to eligible residents 
of the District of Columbia; 
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S. 1717. An act for the relief of Marie Jane 
Lewis; 

S. 1752. An act for the relief of Lt. Robert 
C. Gibson; 

S. 2180. An act to amend title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act so as to extend to 
qualified schools of optometry and students of 
optometry those provisions thereof relating to 
student loan programs; 

S. 2208. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to a compact relating to taxation 
of motor fuels consumed by interstate buses 
and to an agreement relating to bus taxation 
proration and reciprocity; 

S. 2392. An act to provide an additional 
place for holding court in the district of 
North Dakota; 

S. 2588. An act for the relief of Luther D, 
Stull; 

S. 2628. An act to protect the public health 
by amending the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act to regulate the manufacture, 
compounding, processing, distribution, de- 
livery, and possession of habit-forming barbi- 
turate drugs, amphetamine, and other habit- 
forming central nervous system stimulant 
drugs, and other drugs that have a potential 
for abuse resulting in psychotoxic effects or 
antisocial behavior; 

5. 2649. An act to designate as the Graham 
Burke Pumping Plant the pumping plant be- 
ing constructed in the State of Arkansas as 
a part of the White River backwater unit of 
the lower Mississippi River flood control 
project; 

S. 2654. An act to change the name of the 
canal known as the Bay Head-Manasquan 
Canal and as the Manasquan River-Barne- 
gat Bay Canal to Point Pleasant Canal; 

S. 2856. An act for the relief of Teresa 
Marangon; 

S. 3027. An act to incorporate the Amer- 
ican Academy of Actuaries; 

S. 3068. An act to amend the Federal 
Firearms Act, as amended, to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to relieve manu- 
facturers from certain provisions of the act 
if he determines that enforcement would 
impair the national security; and 

S.J. Res. 162. Joint resolution extending 
recognition to the International Exposition 
for Southern California in the year 1968 
and authorizing the President to issue a 
proclamation calling upon the several States 
of the Union and foreign countries to take 
part in the exposition, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

S. 16. An act to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Ozark National Rivers in the 
oe of Missouri, and for other purposes; 
ani 

S. 502. An act to preserve the jurisdiction 
of the Congress over construction of hydro- 
electric projects on the Colorado River below 
Glen Canyon Dam. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
2215) entitled “An Act for the relief of 
E. A. Rolfe, Jr.” r 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, 
AND COMMERCE, THE JUDICIARY, 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1965 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H.R. 11134) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce, the judiciary and 
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related agencies, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1965, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 

uri makes the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. Evidently, a quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 230] 

Adair Harvey, Mich. Pucinski 
Alger Healey Rains 
Ashley Hoeven Randall 
Avery Hoffman Reid, N.Y, 
Baring Horton Roudebush 
Barry Jarman Roybal 
Bass Johnson,Pa. Ryan, Mich 
Blatnik Jones, Ala. St. George 
Bolton, Jones, Mo. St Germain 

Frances P. Kee tt 
Bromwell Kluczynski Sheppard 
Brown, Calif Kornegay Shipley 
Buckley Kyl Sibal 
Burkhalter Landrum Sickles 
Cameron Lankford Smith, Calif. 
Celler Lesinski Snyder 
Daddario McClory Staebler 
Davis, Tenn McDowell Stafford 
Dawson McMillan Stephens 
Denton Macdonald Stratton 
Derwinski MacGregor Thompson, La. 
Diggs Michel Toll 
Dingell Miller, Calif. Tollefson 

ott Miller, N.Y, Tupper 

Farbstein Milliken Wallhauser 
Fraser Montoya Watson 
Frelinghuysen Morrison Whalley 
Pulton, Tenn. OSs Williams 
Fuqua Murray Wilson, Bob 
Giaimo Nedzi Wilson, 
Goodell Olsen, Mont, Charles H 
Grabowski Osmers Winstead 
Gurney Pepper Wyman 
Hanna Pilcher 
Hardy Pirnie 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 327 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, 
AND COMMERCE, THE JUDICIARY, 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1965 


The Clerk read the statement. 
The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1817) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
11134) “making appropriations for the De- 
partments of State, Justice, and Commerce, 
the judiciary, and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and for other 
purposes,” having met, after full and free 
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conference, haye agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 2, 12, 15, 17, 22, 30, 31, and 
32. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 3, 6, 13, 14, 16, 18, 19, 27, 28, 29, 33, 
34, 36, and 37; and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$164,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert: purchase not to exceed 
two passenger motor vehicles; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$3,165,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. è 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the dmend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 62,025,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $45,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$19,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 82,275,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 20, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 81,180,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 865,100,000“ and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 23, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 187,500,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 24, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$47,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 25, and agree 
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to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In Heu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 83,648, 250,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,225,413,315”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 35, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$137,800,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendment numbered 7. 

JOHN J. ROONEY 
(except as to amend- 
ment No. 34), 
GEORGE MAHON, 
FRANK T. Bow, 
GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 
JOHN O. PASTORE, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Karu E. MUNDT, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 11134) making ap- 
propriations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, and Commerce, the judiciary, and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1965, and for other purposes, sub- 
mit the following statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report as to each of such amendments, 
namely: 

TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Administration of foreign affairs 

Amendment No. 1: Appropriates $164,000,- 
000 for salaries and expenses instead of $163,- 
000,000 as proposed by the House and $165,- 
600,000 as proposed by the Senate. Of the 
increase allowed in conference $500,000 is 
specifically earmarked for communications 
equipment and $500,000 for improvement of 
security facilities. 

Amendment No. 2: Appropriates $18,125,000 
for acquisition, operation, and maintenance 
of buildings abroad as proposed by the 
House instead of $18,821,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 3: Appropriates $5,000,000 
for acquisition, operation, and maintenance 
of buildings abroad (special foreign cur- 
rency program) as proposed by the Senate 
instead of $4,000,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No, 4: Provides for the pur- 
chase of not to exceed two passenger motor 
vehicles instead of three as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 5: Appropriates $3,165,000 
for missions to international organizations 
instead of $3,100,000 as proposed by the 
House and $3,234,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

International commissions 

Amendment No, 6: Appropriates $785,000 
for salaries and expenses, International 
Boundary and Water Commission, United 
States and Mexico, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate instead of $760,000 as proposed by the 
House. 
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Amendment No. 7: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to concur 
in the Senate amendment appropriating $30,- 
000,000 for Chamizal settlement. 

Amendment No. 8: Appropriates $2,025,- 
000 for international fisheries commissions 
instead of $2,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $2,100,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. 

Educational exchange 

Amendment No. 9: Appropriates $45,000,- 
000 for mutual educational and cultural ex- 
change activities instead of $44,125,000 as 
proposed by the House and $48,729,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. The funds for de- 
pendents’ travel are disallowed. 

Amendment No. 10: Provides that not less 
than $19,000,000 shall be used for payments 
in foreign currencies or credits owed to or 
owned by the Treasury of the United States 
instead of $18,500,000 as proposed by the 
House and $20,250,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 11: Provides that not to 
exceed $2,275,000 may be used for admin- 
istrative expenses instead of $2,250,000 as 
proposed by the House and $2,310,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 12: Appropriates $5,300,- 
000 for the center for cultural and technical 
interchange between East and West as pro- 
posed by the House instead of $5,600,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 


TITLE If—DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Amendment No. 13: Inserts $30,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $22,000 as 
proposed by the House as the salary of the 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion in accordance with the new pay act. 

TITLE 11I—DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Area Redevelopment Administration 

Amendment No. 14: Appropriates $13,700,- 
000 for operations as proposed by the Senate 
instead of $14,000,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

International activities 


Amendment No. 15: Appropriates $9,425,- 
000 for salaries and expenses as proposed by 
the House instead of $10,145,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 16: Appropriates $4,- 
575,000 for export control as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $4,500,000 as proposed by 
the House. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey 

Amendment No. 17: Appropriates $27,- 
000,000 for salaries and expenses as pro- 
posed by the House instead of $27,624,000 
as proposed by the Senate. The seismograph 
program should continue to be funded 
through the Advanced Research Project 
Agency of the Department of Defense. 

National Bureau of Standards 

Amendment No. 18: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate relative to a standard 
frequency broadcasting station. 

Amendment No. 19: Appropriates $3,- 
770,000 for plant and facilities as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $2,800,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Office of Technical Services 

Amendment No. 20: Appropriates $1,130,000 
for salaries and expenses instead of $1,060,000 
as proposed by the House and $1,200,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Weather Bureau 


Amendment No. 21: Appropriates $65,- 
100,000 for salaries and expenses instead of 
$65,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$67,266,900 as proposed by the Senate. The 
increase of $100,000 allowed is for fire weath- 
er service expansion. 


No funds are included herein for weather 
services previously funded by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The conferees reiterate 
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the position taken last year in the statement 
of the managers accompanying the confer- 
ence report in the 1964 bill. 

Amendment No. 22: Appropriates $10,- 
400,000 for research and development as pro- 
posed by the House instead of $11,300,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Despite a specific directive in the state- 
ment of the managers accompanying the 
conference report in this bill last year to the 
effect that hereafter funds for certain avi- 
ation weather research were to be funded by 
the Federal Aviation Agency, the Bureau of 
the Budget included the request for funds 
in this appropriation item. If the research 
is deemed necessary, it should be funded by 
the Federal Aviation Agency, 


Maritime Administration 


Amendment No. 23: Appropriates $187,- 
500,000 for operating—differential subsidies 
(liquidation of contract authorization) in- 
stead of $190,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $185,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Bureau of Public Roads 


Amendment No. 24: Provides a limitation 
of $47,000,000 on general administrative ex- 
penses instead of $46,750,000 as proposed by 
the House and $47,250,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 25 and 26: Appropriate 
$3,648,250,000 for Federal-aid highways (trust 
fund) instead of 83,648,000, 000 as proposed 
by the House and $3,648,500,000 as proposed 
by the Senate and adjust the amount of the 
1964 fiscal year authorization being appro- 
priated. 

Amendments Nos. 27 and 28: Appropriate 
$7,000,000 for public lands highways (liqui- 
dation of contract authorization) as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $8,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and adjust the amount 
of the 1964 fiscal year authorization being 
appropriated as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 29: Appropriates $2,000,- 
000 for the Inter-American highway as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $4,000,000 as 
proposed by the House. 


TITLE IV—THE JUDICIARY 

Amendment No. 30: Appropriates $2,670,- 
000 for salaries of referees as proposed by the 
House instead of $2,750,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 31: Appropriates $5,750,- 
000 for expenses of referees as proposed by 
the House instead of $5,784,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

TITLE V—RELATED AGENCIES 
Federal Maritime Commission 

Amendment No, 32: Appropriates $2,763,- 
000 for salaries and expenses as proposed by 
the House instead of $2,938,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 


Special representative for trade negotiations 

Amendment No. 33: Appropriates $525,- 
000 for salaries and expenses as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $500,000 as proposed by 
the House. 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 

Amendment No. 34: Appropriates $9,000,000 
for arms control and disarmament activities 
as proposed by the Senate instead of $11,000,- 
000 as proposed by the House. 

U.S. Information Agency 

Amendment No, 35: Appropriates $137,800,- 
000 for salaries and expenses instead of 
$137,550,000 as proposed by the House and 
$142,789,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
increase allowed is for television. 

Amendment No. 36: Appropriates $2,000,- 
000 for the acquisition and construction of 
radio facilities as proposed by the Senate 
instead of $13,400,000 as proposed by the 
House. Of the $2,000,000 allowed, $600,000 is 
for project “Bamboo.” 

Amendment No. 37: Deletes the appropria- 
tion for informational media guarantee fund 


— 
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as proposed by the Senate instead of an ap- 
propriation of $750,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

JOHN J. ROONEY 

(except as to amend- 
ment No. 34), 

GEORGE MAHON, 

Frank T. Bow, 

GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, this bill making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, 
and Commerce, the judiciary, and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1965, and for other purposes, 
contains a total of $1,717,157,800 in di- 
rect appropriations. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to see a cut 
in some of these appropriation bills below 
the spending of last year. However, I 
do wish to commend the gentleman and 
his subcommittee for having sustained 
the position of the House and I guess a 
little more, in the conference. 

I would like to ask the gentleman one 
question—If there is any increase as be- 
tween the House and the other body on 
the item known as tools of the trade? 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. I assume 
the gentleman refers to representation 
allowances and entertainment funds. I 
am pleased to be able to say to him that 
there is not $1 additional included in 
this bill as we bring it back to the House. 

Mr. GROSS. Again I commend the 
gentleman and the other members of his 
committee. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. The 
managers on the part of the House have 
‘agreed with the action of the other body 
in providing $30 million as a payment 
toward expenses necessary to enable the 
United States to meet its obligations 
under the convention between the United 
States and Mexico, signed August 29, 
1963, for settlement of the Chamizal dis- 
pute, and to carry out the American- 
Mexican Chamizal Convention Act of 
1964 approved April 29, 1964. The con- 
vention settles a boundary dispute with 
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The total amount agreed upon in con- 
ference is $14,530,000 above the bill as 
it passed the House. However, the Sen- 
ate bill included a supplemental item for 
the Chamizal settlement between the 
United States and Mexico which was 
submitted after the House committee 
had completed its hearings on the bill. 
The request for that item was in the 
amount of $41,400,000 and $30 million 
agreed upon in conference is included in 
the total. Excluding that item, the bill 
is now $15,470,000 below the amount of 
the bill as it passed the House in April. 

It is $13,727,900 below the total in the 
bill as it passed the Senate. 

It is also $123,076,100 below the total 
1964 appropriations carried in this bill. 


Mexico at El Paso, Tex., and Ciudad 
Juarez, Chihuahua, which began nearly 
100 years ago. President Johnson is en- 
titled to commendation and credit for 
the settlement of this longtime dispute 
with our friends and neighbors to the 
south and was assisted therein by an- 
other Texan, the Honorable Thomas C. 
Mann, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
appropriation of $30 million, as provided 
for in amendment No. 7 to H.R. 11134, 
is the amount deemed to be necessary 
to implement the Chamizal Treaty signed 
by the United States and Mexico August 
29, 1963, and subsequently ratified by 
the President and approved by the Sen- 
ate. The Treaty itself settled a problem 
which served as an irritant to US.- 
Mexican relations for 99 years. 

It will be recalled that S. 2394, known 
as the American-Mexican Chamizal 
Convention Act, was introduced last 
December to authorize the Secretary of 
State to conduct technical and other 
investigations relating to the new 
boundary; flood control; water re- 
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Finally, this bill as it stands is $282,- 
006,900 below the total of the budget 
estimates presented to the House and 
Senate. 

I should say that the bill also includes 
a total of $3,648,250,000 for the Bureau 
of Public Roads, which is derived from 
the highway trust fund and not from 
direct appropriations. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert at this point in the RECORD a 
table showing the action of the House- 
Senate conferees with regard to the vari- 
ous items contained in the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The table referred to follows: 


Departments of State, Justice, Commerce, the judiciary and related agencies 


Conference action compared with— 


1964 1965 budget Conference 
Item appropriation estimate Passed House | Passed Senate action 1 se 
udget 
appropriation; estimate 
Department of State $341, 070,000 | $443,112,000 | $343,837,000 | $383,296,000 | $376, 827, 000 885, 757, 000 — 860, 285, 000 
Department of 8 3 , 539, 367, 887, 000 364, 036, 000 864, 036, 000 364, 036, 000 | +19, 497,000 | —3, 851, 000 
Department 1 sr 88 --| 805, 620, 100 911, 969, 000 730, 086, 000 727, 481, 900 725, 501,000 | —80, 119, 100 —186, 408, 000 
Bureau o Roads (High- 
(3, 249, 650, 000) | (3, 650, 000, 000) | (3, 648, 000, 000) | (3, 648, 500, 000) (3, 648, 250, 000) Mbeya (—1, 750, 000 
70, 762, 700 68, 830, 800 68, 944, 800 68, 830, 800 | +2, 896,000 | —1, 931, 900 
1, 800, 000 1, 800, 000 1, 800, 000 Ee 
Commission on Civil Rights 985, 985, 000 985, 000 985, 000 . AS E 
Federal Maritime Commission 2. 575, 000 3. 300, 000 2, 763, 000 2, 988, 000 2, 763, 000 +188, 000 —537, 000 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commis- 

(OS TES SE RRS Sa a aaa oo 1, 455, 000 1, 689, 000 1, 650, 000 1, 650, 000 1, 650, 000 +195, 000 —39, 000 
Small Business Administration 98, 500, 000 7,438, 000 7, 150, 000 7, 150, 000 7, 150, 000 | —91,350, 000 —288, 000 
Special representative for trade ne- 

C 465, 533, 000 500, 000 525, 000 525, 000 +60, 000 —8, 000 
Subversive ee Control Board. 425, 000 475, 000 440, 000 440. 000 440, 000 +15, 000 —35, 
ERR Re SS 3, 145, 000 324, 000 3, 250, 000 3,250, 000 3, 250, 000 +105, 000 —74, 000 
U. eee — Control and Disarmament 
FF es O A 7, 500, 000 11, 000, 000 11, 000, 000 9, 000, 000 9,000,000 | +1, 500,000 | —2, 000, 000 
vem — Agency UE ae EL 166, 220, 000 174, 890, 000 166, 300, 000 159, 389, 000 154, 400, 000 | —11, 820, 000 | —20, 490, 000 
„ ees asin ln aie 1, 840, 233, 900 | 1,999, 164,700 | 1,702, 627,800 | 1, 730,885,700 | 1,717, 157,800 | —123, 076, 100 |—282, 006, 900 


sources; sanitation and prevention of 
pollution; channel relocation, and other 
matters relating to the new river chan- 
nel; to acquire all lands necessary to 
carry out these purposes; and to per- 
form the work involved in the reloca- 
tion of railroads, schools, and new port- 
of-entry facilities; and to enter into 
contracts with property owners for the 
acquisition of properties; and to trans- 
fer or exchange properties acquired or 
improved by the United States. 

The bill authorized an appropriation 
to the Department of State of an 
amount not to exceed $44.9 million to 
carry out the provisions of the treaty 
and the proposed bill, S. 2394. The pres- 
ent conference report on H.R. 11134, 
which we will shortly vote on, and which 
I heartily endorse, contains the appro- 
priation authorized by the American- 
Mexican Chamizal Convention Act, S. 
2394, Public Law 88-300. 

There are a few brief points I would 
like to make about the authorization 
act and this appropriation bill. 

First, perhaps the most significant 
portion of the Chamizal Convention Act 
is contained in section 3. This section 
provides that the U.S. Government shall 
reimburse the owners and tenants dis- 
placed as a result of the settlement for 
expenses and other losses and damages 
incurred by them in the process and as 
a direct result of such moving; and that 
the Government will also compensate 
the owners and tenants for proved costs 


1964 


and losses for nonconforming abodes 
and minimum forms of shelter for 
which there are no comparable proper- 
ties on the market in the city of El Paso 
and concerning which fair market value 
would be inadequate to find minimum 
housing of equal utility; for commercial 
properties for which there are no com- 
parable properties on the El Paso mar- 
ket; for business losses such as loss of 
profits directly resulting from reloca- 
tion, and for penalty costs to owners 
for prepayment of mortgages incident 
to the acquisition of the properties by 
the United States. 

I could not overemphasize the im- 
portance of this section to the people 
who live in the El Paso area who could 
otherwise be greatly damaged by the 
carrying out of this treaty. Section 3 
has its origin in the late President Ken- 
nedy’s instructions to Ambassador 
Thomas C. Mann at the outset of the 
negotiations for the convention, that the 
people who live in El Paso today should 
not be injured by any settlement. This 
section was drawn with the view that 
the acquisition of private properties for 
transfer to Mexico not cause loss or in- 
jury to the U.S. property owners affected. 
In the course of the negotiations over 
the treaty, Ambassador Mann and Joseph 
F. Friedkin, the U.S. Commissioner for 
the International Boundary and Water 
Commission, held an extensive series of 
meetings with the community leaders 
and with the people who resided in the 
affected area. Those people were as- 
sured that the problems of adequate 
compensation to enable them to relocate 
and reestablish their homes and busi- 
nesses without loss would be presented 
to Congress. These problems have been 
presented to Congress in the form of 
section 3. This section is well worded 
and well designed to take care of those 
special problems. 

I have long advocated such fair and 
just treatment of the individuals af- 
fected by international agreements. 
Unfortunately, we have not always pro- 
vided so well for our own people. When 
the Falcon Dam was constructed on the 
Rio Grande, downstream from El Paso, 
in Zapata County, many complaints 
were voiced by American citizens of in- 
juries and damages which they sustained 
as a direct result of the construction 
of the dam. Those injustices could have 
and should have been avoided by care- 
ful planning and by the close scrutiny of 
Congress. Section 3 will avoid and pre- 
clude such injustices. 

For a similar reason I recently intro- 
duced an amendment to the housing 
bill of 1964, which I am happy to say was 
adopted by the Housing Subcommittee 
and approved by the Members of this 
House when the bill was passed last 
week. This amendment is now section 
315 of the housing bill, S. 3049, and is 
entitled “Planning Problems Resulting 
From Treaties or Other International 
Agreements.” It carries one step fur- 
ther the principle of fair and just treat- 
ment embodied in section 3 of the 
Chamizal Convention Act. It enables 
cities, such as El Paso, with urban plan- 
ning problems that have resulted or are 
expected to result from the implementa- 
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tion of a Federal treaty, to be entitled to 
urban planning assistance under section 
701 of the housing law. Under the 
present law cities in federally impacted 
areas or disaster areas are entitled to 
such assistance, but not cities affected 
by Federal treaties. My amendment 
will close this gap. The effect of the 
amendment will be to permit El Paso to 
do the necessary planning for the people 
who will be relocated as a result of the 
Chamizal Treaty and for the entire com- 
munity to the extent that it too is 
affected. 

Finally, it should be noted that the 
appropriation calls for $30 million. 
This amount is almost $15 million less 
than the amount which has been au- 
thorized. It is the amount considered 
necessary at this time to carry out the 
settlement, and is demonstrative of the 
care and caution with which we have 
proceeded. 

I urge the adoption of the conference 
report and the passage of H.R. 11134. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 7: Page 9, line 20, 
insert: 

“CHAMIZAL SETTLEMENT 

“For expenses necessary to enable the 
United»States to meet its obligations under 
the Convention between the United States 
and Mexico, signed August 29, 1963, and to 
carry out the American-Mexican Chamizal 
Convention Act of 1964, including purchase 
of four passenger motor vehicles, $30,000,000, 
to remain available until expended: Pro- 
vided, That this appropriation shall not be 
available for expenses of operation and 
maintenance of works provided for in said 
Convention and Act.” 


Mr. ROONEY of New 
Speaker, I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as folows: 

Mr. Rooney of New York moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 7 and 
concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the confer- 
ence report and the motion to recede 
and concur was laid on the table. 


York Mr. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is the day for 
the call of the Consent Calender. The 
Clerk will call the first bill on the cal- 
endar. 


PROVIDING FOR ACQUISITION OF 
CERTAIN PROPERTY IN SQUARE 
758 IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA, AS AN ADDITION TO THE 
GROUNDS OF THE U.S. SUPREME 
COURT BUILDING 
The Clerk called the bill (S. 254) to 

provide for the acquisition of certain 

property in square 758 in the District of 
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Columbia, as an addition to the grounds 
of the U.S. Supreme Court Building. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, since this 
measure has been given a rule for its con- 
sideration, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 


PROVIDING FOR ADDITIONAL COM- 
MISSIONERS OF THE U.S. COURT 
OF CLAIMS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 102) to 
provide for additional commissioners of 
the U.S. Court of Claims. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 


Boccs). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 
There was no objection. 


APPLICATION OF EVACUATION AND 
ALLOTMENT PAY LAW TO GOV- 
ERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8827) 
to extend the act of September 26, 1961, 
relating to allotment and assignment of 
pay, to cover the Government Printing 
Office, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


ANNUITIES OF WIDOWS OF SU- 
PREME COURT JUSTICES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1686) to 
amend section 375 of title 28 of the 
United States Code, relating to the an- 
nuities of widows of Supreme Court 
Justices. 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, since a rule 
has been granted for the consideration 
of this bill, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING THE WAIVER OF COL- 
LECTION OF CERTAIN ERRONEOUS 
PAYMENTS MADE BY THE FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT TO CERTAIN 
CIVILIAN AND MILITARY PERSON- 
NEL 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3800) 

to authorize the waiver of collection of 

certain erroneous payments made by the 

Federal Government to certain civilian 

and military personnel. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I think we ought to 
ary Sane explanation of the purposes of 
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Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.GROSS. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to authorize the 
Comptroller General in meritorious cases 
to waive indebtedness of employees or 
military personnel based upon erroneous 
payments. 

The Comptroller General would con- 
sider cases recommended for relief by 
the Department concerned. Financial 
hardship is expressly made an element 
for consideration in determining whether 
collection would be against equity and 
good conscience. 

The bill would be made retroactive to 
June 30, 1958 or approximately 6 years. 

As amended, the bill would authorize 
waiver by heads of Departments, subject 
to General Accounting Office regulations, 
of overpayments which do not exceed 
$150. 

Provision is made for congressional 
review of proposed action by the Comp- 
troller General of groups of similar in- 
debtedness where the aggregate of 
amounts erroneously paid may exceed 
$50,000. 

The bill provides for a waiver on the 
part of the Government of the right to 
demand repayment in cases where the 
Government has failed to attempt col- 
lection within a 6-year period from the 
time the indebtedness accrues. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman, and I am sure he is aware of it, 
and if not I would like to call his atten- 
tion to the fact that there will be a num- 
ber of claims bills on the Private Calen- 
dar tomorrow, and some of them deal 
with losses as a result of fire. 

I cannot recall of more than one or 
two, though there may be more, which 
are less than $150. The bulk of those 
claims bills exceed $150. 

I am sure that this limitation of $150 
will not do a very great deal to stop the 
legislation that comes through on the 
Private Calendar, seeking to satisfy 
claims which are, for the most part, well 
above that amount of money. 

I wonder if we are not, by this bill, 
lending encouragement to people to con- 
tinue to make mistakes. 

I have been disturbed for a long time, 
as the gentleman well knows, because of 
the errors being made and the overpay- 
ments being made. I have forgotten the 
exact figure, but I believe the General 
Accounting Office reports there has been 
$100 million expended by the Federal 
Government to satisfy overpayment 
claims in a period of about 7 years. Per- 
haps it was 10 years, but I believe it 
was 7. 

I question seriously whether this bill 
goes to the root cause of the trouble. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. ASHMORE. I should like to 
straighten out the first statement the 
gentleman made, with reference to the 
number of bills pending, which come up 
so often on the Consent Calendar and the 
Private Calendar. The bills to which 
the gentleman refers are for property 
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losses, whereas this bill is for erroneous 
payments made to personnel only. This 
does not include the bills for property 
losses. 

Mr. GROSS. There are a number of 
such bills on the Private Calendar, as I 
am sure the gentleman well knows. 

Mr. ASHMORE. That is true, but we 
must differentiate between bills for 
property losses and bills for erroneous 
payments. 

Mr. GROSS. Very few of those bills 
are for an amount of $150 or less. Most 
of them are for more than the $150 limit 
that would be set in this bill. 

I say to the gentleman that I believe 
the Judiciary Committee ought to go be- 
yond this legislation. This is a step in 
the right direction, perhaps, but I believe 
the committee should go well beyond this 
to the other claims dealing with personal 
property losses and take some definitive 
action with respect to the claims which 
are coming in ever increasing numbers 
and amounts. 

There is a limit of $6,500 which may be 
paid out in satisfaction of personal prop- 
erty losses, but we find, for instance, as 
shown on the Private Calendar, that a 
colonel in the Army or in one of the 
branches of the military services claims 
property valued at $24,000. It seems to 
me that if administrators are going to be 
allowed to settle claims up to $6,500, the 
serviceman ought to carry insurance 
above that amount or the carrier should 
be made liable for the transportation of 
personal effects. 

I would hope that the committee would 
not stop here. Either the Judiciary Com- 
mittee or the Armed Services Committee 
should get busy and do something about 
this situation. 

Mr. ASHMORE, I will say to the gen- 
tleman that it is a problem that has given 
us much concern. We have given it a 
great deal of study. We have heard 
members of the armed services who ap- 
peared before our committee to explain 
why the insurance did not cover these ex- 
cessive amounts. 

The answer is that to carry policies 
for large coverage would ultimately re- 
sult in a loss to the Government, be- 
cause there are so few of those large 
claims that the premiums would amount 
to more than the savings for the rela- 
tively few which reach that amount. 

Mr. GROSS. As a matter of fact, I do 
not believe that an officer in the US. 
Army should be claiming he lost property 
valued at $24,000 or that any claim 
should be adjudicated on that basis. I 
do not know why the taxpayers should 
be moving military personnel from place 
to place throughout the world with $24,- 
000 worth of personal effects—that is, 
exclusive of an automobile. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I would like 
to say that is an unusual case where any 
person has that much property. In con- 
nection with these large claims, I would 
like the Recorp to show we have had 
claims officers of the military explain to 
us the manner in which they arrive at the 
figure they recommend. In most in- 
stances, in fact almost every instance, we 
have found that claims officers have done 
a good job. However, there are a few 
exceptions. 
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Mr. GROSS. I wish I could agree with 
the gentleman. I seriously question they 
are doing the kind of job of which they 
are capable in many instances. 

Mr. ASHMORE. I say in most in- 
stances. There are some exceptions. We 
have reprimanded them, and I hope in 
the future they will do a better job than 
they have in the past. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, as the gentle- 
man knows, I extended my remarks after 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] 
asked that this bill, H.R. 3800, be passed 
over without prejudice on August 3. At 
that time I inserted into the RECORD a 
series of nine questions to this bill pred- 
icated on the fact that primarily it will 
relieve the responsibility of the House; 
and, secondarily, it will render nonre- 
sponsible, or nonaccountable, the people 
engaged in the financial services of the 
various military departments who have 
been trained in such responsibility and 
accountability. In the interim I have 
been called upon and circularized by my 
own ROA—Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion—but no word from the majority 
counsel of the committee. I wonder if 
the gentleman who brings the bill to the 
floor of the House today would care to 
comment on any one of the objections 
specifically or in particular at this time. 

Mr. ASHMORE. If the gentleman will 
yield, for those who are going to pre- 
pare the claims or who are responsible 
for the accounting of such, I would say 
that the authority will be exercised in 
accordance with the regulations issued 
by the Comptroller General. It is under 
his regulations that these claims would 
be-settled, and I know of no better or 
higher authority than the Comptroller 
General. 

Mr. HALL. If the gentleman will 
comment further, actually it would re- 
lieve the General Accounting Office from 
the policing of such situations which 
might arise, would it not? 

Mr, ASHMORE. If the gentleman 
will turn to section 3, he will see the 
section he refers to. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, with com- 
plete respect for the action of the com- 
mittee, and certainly of the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. ASHMORE], our 
colleague who has done such a fine job 
on this; and realizing it would make the 
procedure more efficient, it would re- 
lieve military finance officers of the re- 
sponsibility and accountability, so there- 
fore pending further advice, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice again at this date. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boccs). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


RETROCESSION OF JURISDICTION 
TO WYOMING 

The Clerk called the bill (S. 51) to 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to relinquish to the State of Wyoming 
jurisdiction over those lands within the 
Medicine Bow National Forest known as 
the Pole Mountain district. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? A 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to ask 
someone if an out-of-State hunter, in 
the case of retrocession of Federal juris- 
diction to a State, has the same rights as 
a hunter who is a resident of the State. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. Of course. 

Mr. POAGE. As far as I can see, the 
out-of-State hunter, when the jurisdic- 
tion of the State of Wyoming is restored, 
will be in exactly the same position as in 
any other part of the State of Wyoming. 
In most cases these States do impose a 
larger hunting license charge on out-of- 
State people than they do on people 
within the State. 

Mr. GROSS. This I understand, but 
my question really goes to whether they 
are permitted to hunt on the same land. 

Mr. POAGE. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. GROSS. And have the same bag 
limit. 

Mr. POAGE. Exactly the same; yes, 
sir. The only thing I think that would 
stand in the way is that he would prob- 
ably have to pay a larger license fee. 

Mr. GROSS. I can understand that, 
but I do not want to see discrimination 
otherwise. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my 
reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to re- 
linquish to the State of Wyoming such meas- 
ure as he may deem desirable of legislative 
jurisdiction heretofore acquired by the 
United States over lands within the Medicine 
Bow National Forest constituting the area 
known as the Pole Mountain District, cre- 
ated by Executive Order Numbered 4245, 
dated June 5, 1925, as amended by public 
land order numbered 1897, dated July 10, 
1959. 

(b) Relinquishment of jurisdiction under 
the authority of this Act may be made by 
filing with the Governor of the State of 
Wyoming a notice of such relinquishment, 
which shall take effect upon acceptance 
thereof by the State of Wyoming in such 
manner as the laws of such State may pre- 
scribe. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DISABILITY AND DEATH BENEFITS 
FOR RESERVISTS 

The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11332) 
to authorize certain veterans’ benefits 
for disability or death resulting from in- 
juries sustained prior to January 1, 1957, 
by reservists while proceeding directly to 
or returning directly from active duty 
for training or inactive duty training. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the fact that this bill is scheduled to be 
considered under suspension, I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


Commonwealth of Kentucky), 
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NAMING OF VETERANS’ ADMINIS- 
TRATION HOSPITALS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11461) 
to provide for the designation of certain 
Veterans’ Administration facilities. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the fact that this bill is scheduled to be 
considered under suspension, I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


ANSLEY WILCOX HOUSE, BUFFALO 
N.Y. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3500) 
to provide for the acquisition and pres- 
ervation of the real property known as 
the Ansley Wilcox House in Buffalo, N. V., 
as a national historic site. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


BREAKS INTERSTATE PARK 
COMPACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11162) 
granting the consent of Congress to an 
amendment to the Breaks Interstate 
Park compact between the Common- 
wealths of Virginia and Kentucky. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
consent of Congress is hereby given to an 
amendment to The Breaks Interstate Park 
compact between the Commonwealths of Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, originally consented to 
by the Act of July 27, 1954 (68 Stat. 571; 
Public Law 543, Eighty-third Congress), as 
that amendment was approved (1) by the 
Commonwealth of Virginia by chapter 292, 
Acts of Assembly, 1964, approved March 31, 
1964, and (2) by the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky by an act of the general assembly ap- 
proved March 19, 1964 (house bill numbered 
413, regular session, 1964, General Assembly, 
by which 
amendment the last sentence of article III 
of said compact is made to read: “Each 
Commonwealth agrees that it will authorize 
the Commission to exercise the right of 
eminent domain to acquire property located 
within each Commonwealth required by the 
Commission to effectuate the purposes of 
this compact.” i 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal the provisions of this Act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GS. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
11162 is a bill that I introduced in the 
House to grant the consent of Congress 
to an amendment to the Breaks Inter- 
state Park compact between the Com- 
monwealths of Virginia and Kentucky. 

It is a noncontroversial piece of 
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legislation. It mvolves no expenditure 
of Federal funds. I urge its immediate 
approval. 

Congress originally gave its consent to 
the park compact several years ago, and 
the two States have proceeded to develop 
a magnificent park. The compact pro- 
vided that each of the two States would 
exercise the right of eminent domain to 
acquire property located with each State 
and required for the development of 
the park. The two States have decided, 
after considerable experience with the 
original compact, that this procedure 
can be improved and simplified by giv- 
ing the Breaks Interstate Park Com- 
mission the authority to exercise the 
right of eminent domain. 

The legislatures of Virginia and Ken- 
tucky have approved this amendment to 
the compact and now seek congressional 
approval, as is required for such com- 
pacts. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to urging 
passage of this legislation, I would invite 
my colleagues to take it upon themselves 
to visit the Breaks Interstate Park lo- 
cated on the western border of Virginia 
and eastern border of Kentucky. It of- 
fers spectacular scenery and fine accom- 
modations. It is a fine vacation spot 
and I commend it to each of you plan- 
ning to leave Washington upon adjourn- 
ment of this session. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


US. DISTRICT COURT, EASTERN 
DISTRICT, MICH. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4989) 
to amend title 28 of the United States 
Code to transfer the counties of Genesee 
and Shiawassee in the State of Michigan 
from the northern division to the south- 
ern division of the eastern judicial dis- 
trict. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 102(a)(1) of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting (1) “Genesee,” 
immediately after “counties of”, (2) “Shia- 
wassee,” immediately after “Sanilac,”, and 
(3) “, Flint,” immediately after “Detroit”. 

(b) Section 102(a) (2) of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“Genesee.”, Shiawassee,“, and “and Flint“. 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect on the ninetieth day after 
the date of its enactment. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
amend title 28 of the United States Code to 
transfer the counties of Genesee and Shia- 
wassee in the State of Michigan from the 
Northern Division to the Southern Division 
of the Eastern Judicial District and to au- 
thorize a term of court at Ann Arbor.“ 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

1, Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That section 102(a) (1), (2) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“*(a) The Eastern District comprises two 
divisions. 

“*(1) The Southern Division comprises the 
counties of Genesee, Jackson, Lapeer, Lena- 
wee, Livingston, Macomb, Monroe, Oakland, 


—- 
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Saint Clair, Sanilac, Shiawassee, Washtenaw, 
and Wayne. 

Court for the Southern Division shall be 
held at Ann Arbor, Detroit, Flint, and Port 
Huron. 

“*(2) The Northern Division comprises the 
counties of Alcona, Alpena, Arenac, Bay, 
Cheboygan, Clare, Crawford, Gladwin, Gra- 
tiot, Huron, Iosco, Isabella, Midland, Mont- 
morency, Ogemaw, Oscoda, Otsego, Presque 
Isle, Roscommon, Saginaw, and Tuscola. ~ 

“‘Court for the North Division shall be 
held at Bay City.“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“To amend title 28 of the United States 
Code to transfer the counties of Genesee 
and Shiawassee in the State of Michigan 
from the Northern Division to the South- 
ern Division of the Eastern Judicial Dis- 
trict and to authorize a term of court at 
Ann Arbor.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MEDICAL BENEFITS FOR MEDAL OF 
HONOR RECIPIENTS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1046) to 
provide hospital domiciliary, and medi- 
cal care for non-service-connected dis- 
abilities to recipients of the Medal of 
Honor. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graph (2) of section 601 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting im- 
mediately after “Indian Wars” the following: 
2 or any veteran awarded the Medal of 

nor“. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


VEGA DAM AND RESERVOIR, COLO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6268) 
to provide adjustments in order to make 
uniform the estate acquired for the Vega 
Dam and Reservoir, Collbran project, 
Colorado, by authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to reconvey mineral in- 
terests in certain lands. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in or- 
der to provide adjustments in the interests 
in land heretofore acquired for the Vega Dam 
and Reservoir, Collbran project, Colorado, 
and thereby make uniform the estate ac- 
quired to fulfill necessary real estate re- 
quirement of the project, the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to reconvey to the 
former owner thereof any mineral interest, 
including oil and gas, heretofore acquired 
for said project, whenever the Secretary shall 
determine that the retention of such mineral 
interest is not required for public purposes 
and he shall have received an application for 
reconveyance as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary shall give notice to 
the former owner of such mineral interest of 
the availability of the interest for reconvey- 
ance under the provisions of this Act. The 
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former owner shall thereafter file an appli- 
cation within ninety days of the date of no- 
tice if he desires to have the land or interest 
reconveyed to him. 

Sec. 3. Any mineral interest reconveyed 
under this Act shall be transferred for an 
amount determined by the Secretary to be 
equal to the price at which the mineral in- 
terest was acquired by the United States. 

Src. 4. As used in this Act the term for- 
mer owner” means the person from whom 
any mineral interest was acquired by the 
United States or, if such person is deceased, 
his spouse; or if such spouse is deceased, 
his children or the heirs at law. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Interior may 
delegate any authority conferred upon him 
by this Act to any officer or employee of the 
Department of the Interior. Such officer or 
employee shall exercise the authority so dele- 
gated under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 10, strike out land or“. 

Page 2, line 18, strike out “the”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DEVELOPMENT OF COAL ON THE 
PUBLIC DOMAIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8960) 
to amend section 27 of the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act of February 25, 1920, as amended, 
in order to promote the development of 
coal on the public domain. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (a) of section 27 of the Act of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1920, as amended (30 U.S.C. 184), 
is further amended to read as follows: 

“(a) No person, association, or corporation 
shall take, hold, own, or control at one time, 
whether acquired directly from the Secretary 
under this Act or otherwise, coal leases or 
permits on an aggregate of more than forty- 
six thousand and eighty acres in any one 
State.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
amend section 27 of the Mineral Leasing Act 
of February 25, 1920, as amended, in order 


to promote the development of coal on the 


public domain and for other purposes.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following language: “That subsec- 
tion (a) (1) of section 27 of the Act of Febru- 
ary 25, 1920, as amended (30 U.S.C. 184), 
is further amended to read as follows: 

“*(a)(1) No person, association, or corpo- 
ration shall take, hold, own, or control at one 
time, whether acquired directly from the 
Secretary under this Act or otherwise, coal 
leases or permits on an aggregate of more 
than forty-six thousand and eighty acres in 
any one State.’ 

“Sec. 2. (a) Subsection (a) of section 2 
of the Act of February 25, 1920, as amended 
(30 U.S.C. 201(a)), is further amended by 
the deletion from the first sentence of the 
words, ‘but in no case exceeding two thou- 
sand five hundred and sixty acres in any one 
leasing tract,’. 

“(b) Subsection (b) of section 2 of the 
Act of February 25, 1920, as amended (30 
U.S. C. 201(b) ), is further amended by chang- 
ing the words ‘two thousand five hundred 
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and sixty acres’ in the first sentence thereof 
to ‘five thousand one hundred and twenty 
acres’. 

“(c) For the purpose of more properly con- 
serving the natural resources of any coal field 
or prospective coal area, or any part or zone 
thereof, lessees and permittees and their 
representatives may enter into a contract 
with each other or others for collective pros- 
pecting, development, or operation of such 
fleld or prospective coal area, or any part or 
zone thereof, whenever determined and cer- 
tified by the Secretary of the Interior to be 
in the public interest. A contract approved 
hereunder shall not provide for an appor- 
tionment of production or royalties among 
the separate tracts comprising the contract 
area, but may provide for the commingling of 
production with appropriate allocation to the 
tracts from which produced. Notwithstand- 
ing any provision of this section to the con- 
trary, the Secretary may, with the consent 
of the lessees or permittees involved, estab- 
lish, alter, change, or revoke mining, pro- 
ducing, rental, minimum royalty, and royalty 
requirements of such leases or permits, and 
issue regulations that are applicable to such 
leases or permits or contracts. The Secre- 
tary is authorized to enter into a contract 
with a single lessee or permittee embracing 
his leases or permits. The Secretary may 
authorize the consolidation of separate Fed- 
eral permits or leases into a lesser number of 
permits or leases, or into a single permit or 
lease. 

„(d) Coal leases and permits operated un- 
der a contract approved or executed by the 
Secretary pursuant to subsection (c) of this 
section may be excepted from limitations on 
maximum holdings or control imposed by 
this Act if the Secretary finds that such 
exception is required to permit economic 
development of the coal resources and is 
otherwise consistent with the public in- 
terest.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend section 27 of the Min- 
eral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, as 
amended, in order to promote the de- 
velopment of coal on the public domain, 
and for other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENDING TIME FOR COMMIT- 
MENT OF VESSEL CONSTRUCTION 
RESERVE FUNDS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2995) to 
amend section 511(h) of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended, in order 
to extend the time for commitment of 
construction reserve funds. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as 
this bill is scheduled for consideration 
under a suspension of the rules, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 


souri? 


There was no objection. 


AMEND EMERGENCY LIVESTOCK 
FEED PROGRAM 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12118) 
to facilitate pricing of feed made avail- 
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able for use in emergency areas, to estab- 
lish penalties for misuse of feed made 
available for relieving distress or for 
preservation and maintenance of founda- 
tion herds, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, does this mean that 
in an emergency area a farmer can buy 
feed from the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration and pay the price that the Gov- 
ernment has in the feed at that point 
rather than the price, based upon Chi- 
cago, with a phantom freight rate 
charged? 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. No, that is not quite 
what it means. 

According to the present law, for the 
last 2 years, I believe, when we have in 
one of these disaster areas such a situa- 
tion, the farmer comes in and obtains a 
certificate which indicates that he is en- 
titled to so much feed. For instance, he 
obtains a certificate for 100 bushels of 
corn. Under the present arrangement he 
has to take that certificate to some pre- 
designated dealer, and normally there is 
only one such dealer in a county who has 
been shipping in Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration stocks and has the authority to 
deal in Commodity Credit Corporation- 
owned stocks at his place of business. 

That has worked out to be quite a 
hardship, particularly in a large county, 
because a man will come from one area 
and will have to go to this predesignated 
dealer and secure his grain. Then, if he 
wants the grain mixed—and I am sure 
the gentleman realizes that most of this 
feed must be ground and mixed—the 
Government gives him a discount on sur- 
plus grain in CCC stocks. If it is corn 
or oats, he takes that grain to another 
mill and has it ground and mixed. By 
the time he has hauled it all over the 
country he has probably not saved any- 
thing. 

Mr. Speaker, what this legislation pro- 
poses to do is to allow him to get the 
certificate just as he does at the present 
time and take it to any feed dealer any- 
where in the county who wants to deal 
with him. He produces the certificate 
which gives him a 25-percent discount 
on the price of the feed and the dealer 
gives him the feed at that 25-percent 
discount. The dealer then takes the cer- 
tificate to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration and replenishes his own stock 
2 the price at which he delivered the 

eed. 

This farmer can take mixed feed at 
the dealers and he receives the discount 
based upon percentage of certificated 
surplus grain that is in his mixed feed. 

For instance, if he has a certificate for 
100 bushels of corn and he wants 500 
bushels of mixed feed, he receives the 
discount only on that part which involves 
the corn which goes into it. When he 
purchases, for instance, soybean meal or 
anything like that, he pays the full price. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one other thing, 
and that has to do with establishing a 
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uniform penalty for violation of this pro- 

In the past we have had two laws in 
relation to the use of this surplus grain 
in disaster areas passed at different 
times. One of them actually does not 
carry any penalty whatsoever for violat- 
ing it. That is for the issuance of fraud- 
ulent receipts and so on. So, we make 
the penalty uniform and apply it to all 
the circumstances under which a man 
can obtain surplus feed from the Gov- 
ernment under any disaster program. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, is hereby amended (1) by chang- 
ing in the fifth sentence the words “not less 
than 76 per centum of the current support 
price for such feed (or a comparable price 
if there is no current support price)” to 
read “not less than 75 per centum of the 
current basic county support rate for such 
feed including the value of any applicable 
price support payment in kind (or a com- 
parable price if there is no current basic 
county support rate)”; (2) by inserting in 
the fifth sentence “including the Virgin Is- 
lands” after “The United States” wherever 
it appears; (3) by adding at the end of the 
fifth sentence the following: “: Provided, 
That the Secretary may provide for the fur- 
nishing of feed or mixed feed, in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by him, to such 
persons by feed dealers under an arrange- 
ment whereby the feed grains (or other feed 
being sold by the Corporation) in the feed 
so furnished would be replaced with feed 
owned or controlled by the Corporation and 
sold to such persons at a price determined 
as provided above.“; and (4) by adding at 
the end of the sixth sentence “or other 
area”, 

Sec. 2. The Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, is amended by adding at the end 
of title IV the following: 

“Sec. 421. Any person who disposes of any 
feed which has been made available to him 
under section 407 of this Act for use in re- 
lieving distress or for preservation and main- 
tenance of foundation herds, other than as 
authorized by the Secretary, shall be sub- 
ject to a penalty equal to the market value 
of the feed involved, to be recovered by the 
Secretary in a civil suit brought for that 
purpose, and in addition shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be subject to a fine of not more than 
$1,000 or imprisonment for not more than 
one year.“ 

Sec. 3. The Act of September 21, 1959 (73 
Stat. 574), is amended (1) by changing the 
words “at current support prices,” to read 
“at not less than the current basic county 
support rate including the value of any ap- 
plicable price support payment in kind (or a 
comparable price if there is no current basic 
county support rate) ,” (2) by adding at the 
end of section 2, the following: ‘State’ 
means any State in the United States, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands.“; (3) by adding 
at the end of section 3 the following: “The 
Secretary may provide for the furnishing of 
feed grains or mixed feed, in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by him, to any 
such person by a feed dealer under an ar- 
rangement whereby feed grains in the feed 
so furnished would be replaced with feed 
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grains owned or controlled by the Corpora- 
tion and sold to such person at a price de- 
termined as provided in section 1.“; and (4) 
by inserting in section 4 after the word 
“purchased” the words “or furnished”. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill S. 400, which is identical 
to one section of H.R. 12118 and which 
deals with the same subject matter, 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
of the Senate bill and substitute the lan- 
guage of the House bill as passed by 
the House. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, is hereby amended by adding after 
the sixth sentence the following: “Any per- 
son who disposes of any feed, which has 
been made available to him for use in reliev- 
ing distress or for preservation and mainte- 
nance of foundation herds, other than as au- 
thorized by the Secretary, shall be subject 
to a penalty equal to the market value of 
the feed involved, to be recovered by the 
Secretary in a civil suit brought for that pur- 
pose, and in addition shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be subject to a fine of not more than 
$1,000 or imprisonment for not more than 
one year.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr, Speaker, I offer an 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Poacn: Strike 


out all after the enacting clause of S. 400 and 
insert the provisions of H.R. 12118, as passed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill, H.R. 12118, was 
laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING EXCHANGE OF PUB- 
LIC DOMAIN LANDS FOR USE OF 
HANFORD PROJECT OF THE 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11960) 
to authorize the exchange of public do- 
main lands heretofore withdrawn and 
reserved for the use of the Hanford proj- 
ect of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to ask 
someone if this is a fair exchange. I 
note that the Government is exchanging 
10,000 acres for 7,000 acres. Can some- 
one tell me whether this is a fair ex- 
change for the taxpayers of this country? 
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Mr. MORRIS. Yes; this is land that 
may be exchanged for land of approxi- 
mate equal value. The Govérnment is 
getting land of equal value. 

Mr. GROSS. The 7,000 acres is worth 
as much as the 10,000 acres the Govern- 
ment is turning over? 

Mr. MORRIS. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. On a fair market ap- 
praisal basis? 

Mr. MORRIS. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all in- 
terests of the United States in the public 
domain lands lying south and west of the 
Columbia River, and within; 

Township 14 north, range 26 east, sec- 
tion 28; 

Township 14 north, range 27 east, section 

4: 


Township 13 north, range 25 east, sec- 
tion 14; 

Township 10 north, range 28 east, sections 
2, 4. and 10; 

Township 12 north, range 26 east, sections 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, and 18; 

Township 12 north, range 25 east, sections 
2, 12, and 14; 

Township 13 north, range 26 east, sections 
28, 30, 32, and 34; 


Willamette meridian, comprising approxi- 
mately 10,000 acres, which lands are now 
withdrawn and reserved for the use of the 
Hanford project of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, shall hereafter be held by the 
Atomic Energy Commission as an agent of 
and on behalf of the United States, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission shall exercise all 
of the authorities with respect thereto as 
provided in the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and the Atomic Energy Commu- 
nity Act of 1955, as amended: Provided, 
That any disposal of such lands pursuant 
to such Acts shall be subject to valid existing 
rights in third parties. 

Sec. 2. All lands within the Hanford proj- 
ect lying north and east of the Columbia 
River and within: 

Township 14 north, range 28 east, sections 
18, 19, west half section 20, west half sections 
29, 30, 31, and 32; 

Township 13 north, range 27 east, sections 
1, 12. and 13; 

Township 13 north, range 28 east, sections 

5, 6, 7, and 8; 
Willamette meridian, that were acquired by 
the Manhattan Engineering District or by 
the Atomic Energy Commission and that are 
now under the administrative control of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, comprising ap- 
proximately 7,000 acres, are hereby desig- 
nated public domain lands of the United 
States subject to all of the laws and regula- 
tions applicable thereto, and are withdrawn 
from all forms of appropriation under the 
public land laws, including the mining and 
mineral leasing laws, and are reserved for the 
use of the Atomic Energy Commission in con- 
nection with its Hanford operations until 
such withdrawal and reservation are revoked 
by order of the Secretary of the Interior with 
the concurrence of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior and 
the Atomic Energy Commission may by 
agreement designate not to exceed 1,920 ad- 
ditional acres of public domain lands re- 
served for the Hanford project, which shall 
thereafter be held by the Atomic Energy 
Commission in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 1 of this Act, and acquired 
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lands of approximately equal value under 
the administrative control of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, which shall thereafter 
be held by the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with the provisions of section 2 
of this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 19, strike out “parties.” and 
insert “parties: Provided further, that noth- 
ing herein shall be deemed to add to, 
modify, or eliminate any authority of the 
Commission pursuant to such acts to dispose 
of property.” 

Page 2, lines 23 and 24, strike out “west 
half sections 29, 30, 31, and 32;” and insert 
“west half section 29, and sections 30, 31, 
and 32;" 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute to the first committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the committee amendment 
offered by Mr. Morris: Page 2, line 19, strike 
out “parties.” and insert “parties: Provided 
further, That nothing herein shall be 
deemed to add to, modify, or eliminate any 
authority of the Commission pursuant to 
such Acts to dispose of property.” 


The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The amendments as amended were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ALASKA CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 49) to pro- 
vide for the establishment of the Alaska 
Centennial Commission, to cooperate 
with the State of Alaska to study and 
report on the manner and extent to 
which the United States shall participate 
in the celebration in 1967 of the centen- 
nial anniversary of the purchase of the 
Territory of Alaska, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask a 
question or two concerning this proposed 
legislation. I note that it authorizes an 
appropriation of $15,000. Is it custom- 
ary to make such a request? 

Mr. CORMAN. Yes. This is the same 
thing we did in connection with the cen- 
tennial for West Virginia, for example. 
It authorized a study by the Department 
of Commerce to ascertain what part the 
United States should play in the cen- 
tennial. 

Mr. FORD. It is my understanding 
this is not the usual case. Heretofore 
there have been authorizations for Fed- 
eral participation, but no Federal funds 
contributed. 

Mr. CORMAN. This is identical with 
the West. Virginia case. There may be 
other cases too in which this request was 
not made. 

Mr. FORD. When was the authori- 
zation for the West Virginia case? 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. I will say to 
the gentleman that in 1960 a bill almost 
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identical with this was passed on behalf 
of West Virginia for the purpose of de- 
termining what part the Federal Govern- 
ment should play during the year 1963, 
which was West Virginia’s centennial 
year. There was $15,000 authorized for 
the Secretary of Commerce to make a 
study in regard to the proposed centen- 
nial celebration of the State of West 
Virginia. This legislation is almost 
identical to what occurred in 1960. 

Mr. FORD. What will they do with 
the $15,000? I am a little concerned 
about what the Department will under- 
take to study in order to determine Fed- 
eral participation. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. The State 
has a commission created and appro- 
priated $50,000, I will say to the gentle- 
man. 

This Commission is very desirous of 
consulting with some authorized repre- 
sentative of the Federal Government 
with the hope that the Federal Govern- 
ment would see fit to share to some ex- 
tent in this celebration. The Secretary of 
Commerce could designate some person 
on his staff or contract with a specialist 
to make a survey around the State in 
communities in which the celebration 
is going to be carried out, and then re- 
port by March of next year. 

Mr. FORD. It is my understanding 
that several States have had similar 
studies all leading up to centennials and 
that in those cases there was no federal- 
ly authorized program. I am thinking 
of Kansas, for example. 

I think the circumstances are a little 
bit different here. Alaska just became 
a State a few years ago. I voted for 
its admission to the Union. This is not 
a celebration of Alaska’s admission to 
the Union, it is a different kind of cele- 
bration. 

Mr, RIVERS of Alaska. Correct. 
This is to celebrate the 100th anniversary 
of Alaska’s life under the American 
flag. This is something we would like 
to develop without worrying about the 
fact that Alaska has been a State for 
only 6 years. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa, 

Mr. GROSS. If the State of Alaska 
wants to put up the $15,000 I have no 
quarrel with the bill. I can recall a few 
years ago when the State of Iowa cele- 
brated an anniversary of its admission 
to the Union, but I cannot recall that 
State getting a single dime from the Fed- 
eral Government. I am glad it was 
that way. I hope Alaska will have its 
celebration, but let it provide whatever 
finances are necessary. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. We are hop- 
ing that the Department of Commerce 
could pay its own way in making this 
survey, because Alaska has its hands full 
financially. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 
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DISPLAY OF THE FLAG AT 
LEXINGTON, MASS. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11327) 
to provide that the flag of the United 
States of America may be flown for 24 
hours of each day in Lexington, Mass. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ICHORD. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I am concerned 
about the precedent we may be setting 
here. May I ask the gentleman handling 
the bill how many places in the United 
States are authorized to fly the flag 24 
hours a day? 

Mr. CORMAN. There are about six. 
One is the Capitol Building and one is 
the Iwo Jima Monument. 

Mr. ICHORD. It has always been the 
tradition to lower the flag at sundown. 
I am concerned about the precedent we 
might be setting for many other places 
over the United States to fly the flag 
24 hours a day. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ICHORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Mexico. 

Mr. MORRIS. There are some places 
in the United States, for instance in 
Taos, N. Mex., which is one of the oldest 
settlements there is in the country, that 
are authorized to fly the flag 24 hours 
a day. It is only in places where great 
historical events have happened. 

Mr. HALL. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ICHORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I think maybe I can shed 
a little light on the official right to fly 
the flag around the clock, that is, 24 
hours a day. They are the Capitol, Fort 
McHenry, the White House, the Betsy 
Ross Home, and the Iwo Jima Monu- 
ment; only five today. The colors may 
fly anywhere at a prominent point, if well 
lighted, around the clock. They may fly 
it for 24 hours a day in other places al- 
though it is not particularly authorized. 
Taos, Sante Fe, Pueblo, and other places 
near El Paso del Norte were official seats 
of government long before the Pilgrims 
landed on Plymouth Rock, and perhaps 
this is why. I agree with my colleague 
from Missouri that this is a dangerous 
precedent, although I agree it was where 
the “shot was fired that was heard 
around the world.” 

Mr. ICHORD. Of course Lexington 
is a great national shrine. I withdraw 
my reservation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any rule or custom pertaining 
to the display of the flag of the United States 
of America as set forth in the joint resolu- 
tion entitled Joint resolution to codify and 
emphasize existing rules and customs per- 
taining to the display and use of the flag of 
the United States of America”, approved 


June 22, 1942 (36 U.S.C. 171-178), the flag 
of the United States of America may be 


flown for twenty-four hours of each day 
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on the green of the town of Lexington, Mas- 
sachusetts. The flag may not be flown pur- 
suant to the authority contained in this 
Act during the hours from sunset to sunrise 
unless it is illuminated. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LEIF ERIKSON DAY 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 393) to authorize the Presi- 
dent to proclaim October 9 in each year 
as Leif Erikson Day. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Whereas Lief Erikson did make the origi- 
nal discovery by nonnative Americans of 
the North America Continent in about the 
year 1000 anno Domini, and subsequently 
explored portions thereof; and 

Whereas proof of this historical fact rests 
solidly, not only on two independent ac- 
counts in the Norse sagas, but on archeologi- 
cal discoveries and evidence from the 
archives of European libraries; and 

Whereas the fact of this discovery is fur- 
ther supported by the writings of numerous 
historians, and in encyclopedias and text- 
books for school use; and 

Whereas it is fitting that due recognition 
should be accorded to this historic exploit 
in early American history: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President of the United States is authorized 
and requested to officially proclaim October 
9 in each year as Leif Erikson Day, and 
to issue annually a proclamation calling 
upon officials of the Government to display 
the flag of the United States on all Govern- 
ment buildings on such day, and inviting 
the people of the United States to observe 
such day in schools, churches, and other 
suitable places with appropriate ceremonies 
and activities. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On pages 1 and 2, strike the whereas“ 
clauses. 

On page 2, lines 3 and 4, strike the words 
“and requested”. 

On page 2, line 5, change the comma to a 
period and strike out the remainder of the 
bill. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of House Joint Resolution 393 
which would proclaim October 9 in each 
year as Leif Erikson Day. This legisla- 
tion belatedly would serve to recognize 
officially the now scientifically estab- 
lished claim that Leif Erikson settled on 
the North American Continent around 
the year A.D. 1000. 

I hope that the Congress does adopt 
this House joint resolution and will au- 
thorize the President of the United States 
to proclaim October 9, which historians 
have settled upon to be Erikson’s birth- 
day, as the day to celebrate his Vikings’ 
heroic journey and the establishment of 
a colony near what is now the village 
of L’Anse aux Meadows, on Newfound- 
land Island. 

Erikson and his Vikings were the first 
of many Norsemen to explore and to 
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settle on the shores of North America. 
For centuries their bold achievement was 
little recognized. However, last year the 
outstanding efforts of Dr. Helge Ingstad 
and an expedition supported by the Na- 
tional Geographic Society have incontro- 
vertibly established through radiocarbon 
dating of ancient ruins at L’Anse aux 
Meadows in Newfoundland that the site 
was, in fact, occupied about A.D. 1000 
by Erikson and his Vikings. 

All Americans are interested in the 
history of their land in paying well- 
deserved tribute to the hardy Norsemen 
who braved the terrors of unknown seas 
and the forbidding shores in the quest for 
adventure and glory. 

I want to acknowledge my special debt 
to Dr. Helge Ingstad, Dr. O. G. Landsverk 
and the many others who have devoted 
so much of their energies, time, and re- 
sources to verifying Leif Erikson’s role 
in American history. 

I am pleased to support House Joint 
Resolution 393 and urge its adoption. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


WHITE CANE SAFETY DAY 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 753) to provide that October 
15, 1963, shall be designated as White 
Cane Safety Day. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Whereas the protection of the lives and 
limbs of blind pedestrians is a major con- 
cern of all the blind persons of the United 
States; and 

Whereas public safety education as to the 
meaning of the white cane and the require- 
ments of laws concerning white canes is nec- 
essary to obtain the maximum safety of such 
pédestrians: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized and requested to 
issue a proclamation designating October 
15, 1963, as White Cane Safety Day and call- 
ing upon the people of the United States to 
observe such day with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, strike the “Whereas” clauses. 

On page 1, line 3, strike out “and re- 
quested”, 

On page 1, line 4, after “issue”, insert an- 
nually”, and strike , 1963,”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Joint resolution to authorize the Pres- 
ident to proclaim October 15 of each 
year as White Cane Safety Day.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION FOR 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

The Clerk called the joint resolution 

(H.J. Res. 952) extending recognition to 


= 
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the International Exposition for South- 
ern California in the year 1968 and au- 
thorizing the President to issue a procla- 
mation calling upon the several States 
of the Union and foreign countries to 
take part in the exposition, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the joint 
resolution? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if we could 
have from the sponsor of this resolu- 
tion the assurance that it will not re- 
sult in an expenditure of funds on the 
part of the taxpayers of this country to 
support this international exposition. 

Mr. CORMAN. There is no request for 
funds in this proposal, sir. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman give 
us the assurance that he is not going to 
come in and ask for funds later on for 
this exposition; that this is not a foot in 
the door? 

Mr. CORMAN. No, sir; neither is this 
the camel’s head under the tent. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman say 
that it is not going to cost the taxpayers 
any money in the future? 

Mr. CORMAN. So far as I am con- 
cerned, as to this action today, that is 
correct. However, in the future it would 
depend on the Members of Congress in 
the future Congresses. 

Mr. GROSS. You say it depends on 
the voters in your district? 

Mr. CORMAN. In all of the districts 
in southern California this is a matter 
of great importance. Whether or not 
there may be a request by some Member 
for Federal funds in the future, perhaps 
our colleague the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Hosmer] is in a better posi- 
tion than I am to respond to the gentle- 
man’s question. 

Mr. HOSMER. There is no request for 
the use of Federal funds for this exposi- 
tion. The reason the resolution is be- 
fore us today and the reason such a reso- 
lution is necessary is in order that in- 
ternational participation in this exposi- 
tion may be invited. We passed a reso- 
lution a year ago naming the year 1966 
for the exposition. Since then officials 
have delayed the exposition until 1968. 
The only purpose of this bill before the 
House is to correct the date. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman does not 
anticipate that he will be asking for a 
subsidy out of the U.S. Treasury for the 
purpose of staging this exposition? 

Mr. HOSMER. I do not anticipate 
asking for any subsidy. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, do you anticipate 
asking for any money—call it whatever 
you want, long green or anything else. 
You do not anticipate that you will be 
in here asking for funds? 

Mr. HOSMER. The answer is No.“ 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the joint 
resolution? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Whereas the International Exposition for 
Southern California, to be held at Long 


Beach, California, in the year 1968, the 
Planet of Man Exposition, will depict the 
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role of arts and sciences, commerce and in- 
dustry as it applies to the life of mankind on 
the planet of Earth; and 

Whereas the exposition will encompass the 
five phases of man’s life in the realms of 
living, learning, working, moving, and play- 
ing; and 

Whereas the exposition will exhibit the 
various cultures of the nations of the Earth; 
and 

Whereas the exposition will provide an 
adequate medium for interchange of infor- 
mation by which all people may evaluate 
the attainments of men of other nations; 
and 

Whereas the exposition will encourage 
tourist travel to the United States, and stim- 
ulate foreign trade; and 

Whereas the exposition has met with en- 
thusiastic response from official bodies, or- 
ganizations, and individuals in California, 
Los Angeles County, and the city of Long 
Beach: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Congress 
hereby recognizes the International Exposi- 
tion for Southern California in the year 
1968 as an event designed to develop and 
intensify a climate of good will and under- 
standing among men and nations, thereby 
promoting a lasting peace among all people 
on the planet of the Earth. 

Sec. 2. To implement the recognition de- 
clared in the first section of this Act, the 
President, at such time as he deems appro- 
priate, is authorized and requested to issue 
a proclamation calling upon the several States 
of the Union and foreign countries to take 
part in the exposition. 

Src. 3. The joint resolution approved Au- 
gust 31, 1962 (76 Stat. 414), is repealed. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of an identical Senate joint 
resolution, Senate Joint Resolution 162. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate joint resolution, as 
follows: 

Whereas the International Exposition for 
Southern California, to be held at Long 
Beach, California, in the year 1968, the 
Planet of Man Exposition, will depict the 
role of arts and sciences, commerce and in- 
dustry, as it applies to the life of mankind 
on the planet Earth; and 

Whereas the exposition will encompass the 
five phases of man’s life in the realms of 
living, learning, working, moving, and play- 
ing; and 

Whereas the exposition will exhibit the 
various cultures of the nations of the Earth; 
and 

Whereas the exposition will provide an 
adequate medium for interchange of infor- 
mation by which all people may evaluate the 
attainments of men of other nations; and 

Whereas the exposition will encourage 
tourist travel to the United States, and 
stimulate foreign trade; and 

Whereas the exposition has met with 
enthusiastic response from official bodies, 
organizations, and individuals in California, 
Los Angeles County, and the city of Long 
Beach: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Congress 
hereby recognizes the International Exposi- 
tion for Southern California in the year 1968 
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as an event designed to develop and intensify 
a climate of good will and understanding 
among men and nations, thereby promoting 
a lasting peace among all people on the 
planet of the Earth. 

Sec. 2. To implement the recognition de- 
clared in the first section of this Act, the 
President, at such time as he deems appro- 
priate, is authorized and requested to issue a 
proclamation calling upon the several States 
of the Union and foreign countries to take 
part in the exposition. 

Sec. 3. The joint resolution approved Au- 
gust 31, 1962 (76 Stat, 414), is repealed: 


The Senate joint resolution was 
ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

A similar House joint resolution, House 
Joint Resolution 952, was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING FOR THE APPOINTMENT 
OF A COMMISSIONER GENERAL 
FOR U.S, PARTICIPATION IN THE 
CANADIAN UNIVERSAL AND IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11707) 
to provide for the appointment of a Com- 
missioner General for U.S. participation 
in the Canadian Universal and Interna- 
tional Exhibition, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to ask 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Fas- 
CELL], the author of the bill, several ques- 
tions. 

Is it true that the person who would be 
serving in this capacity as Commissioner 
General would receive a salary of $28,- 
500 per year? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. The bill came from my 
subcommittee. The gentleman is cor- 
rect; that is, under the new salary scale. 

Mr. FORD. What will he do? 

Mr. HAYS. He will be the American 
representative representing this country 
in negotiations with Canada for the 
American exhibit. Also, I might say, he 
will be the ambassador for all American 
firms who will exhibit there. 

Mr. FORD. For how long a term will 
he hold this sinecure? 

Mr.HAYS. Presumably from the time 
he is appointed until the fair is over. We 
had a similar chap at the Brussels Fair, 
I believe he held that sinecure for about 
3 years. 

Mr. FORD. Did he receive the same 
compensation? 

Mr. HAYS. He was eligible for it, but 
he, being a wealthy individual, decided 
the honor was enough and turned back 
his salary. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection and ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 
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RETROCEDING TO THE STATE OF 
KANSAS EXCLUSIVE JURISDIC- 
TION OVER CERTAIN HIGHWAYS 
BORDERING FORT LEAVEN- 
WORTH MILITARY RESERVATION 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2369) to 
retrocede to the State of Kansas ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over certain State 
highways bordering Fort Leavenworth 
Military Reservation and the U.S. Peni- 
tentiary at Leavenworth, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
is hereby retroceded to the State of Kansas 
by the United States exclusive jurisdiction 
over all of the following described areas 
bordering Fort Leavenworth Military Reser- 
vation and the United States Penitentiary at 
Leavenworth: 

A strip of land one hundred feet in width 
along the southern boundary of the Fort 
Leavenworth Military Reservation and along 
the southern boundary of the Leavenworth 
Penitentiary lands being that portion of the 
Fort Leavenworth Military Reservation do- 
nated for exclusive use as a public road by 
Act of Congress approved July 27, 1868 (15 
Stat. 238), which remains United States 
Government property, being a part of State 
Highways Numbered 92 and 7, the highway 
numbered United States 73, and the public 
road known as Mount Zion Road; 

Also, a strip of land one hundred feet in 
width being fifty feet on each side of the 
centerline of the highway numbered United 
States 73 and State Highway Numbered 7 
extending from the north boundary of the 
above described one hundred-foot strip 
northwesterly to the point of intersection of 
the centerline of said highway with the 
westerly boundary of said Fort Leavenworth 
Military Reservation; 

Also, that portion of the right-of-way of 
the public road known as Mount Zion Road 
which extends in a northwesterly direction 
along the southwesterly boundary of the 
Leavenworth Penitentiary lands. 

Src. 2. The retrocession of exclusive juris- 
diction provided by this Act shall take effect 
upon acceptance by the State of Kansas. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


STABILIZE AND IMPROVE COUNTY 
ASC COMMITTEE SYSTEM 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9178) 
to amend section 8(b) of the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
wonder if we could have an explanation 
of the bill? 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
would change the method of electing the 
county chairman of the ASC Committee. 
Previously, the county chairman has 
been elected by the vote of the chairmen 
of the several precinct or community 
committees within the county. 
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This bill would make all of the mem- 
bers of the community committees eli- 
gible to vote for the county chairman. 
There are always at least three members 
of each community committee. Thus at 
least three times as Many people would 
be voting for the county chairman as 
presently vote. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. The gen- 
tleman feels that this would give a 
greater recognition to the members of 
the committees throughout the counties? 

Mr. POAGE, We believe it would give 
a little more recognition to the localities, 
because all members of the local com- 
mittees could vote, instead of merely the 
chairmen of the local committees. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Was the 
bit passei unanimously by the commit- 

ee 

Mr. POAGE. As I recollect, it was 
passed unanimously. I feel certain it 
was. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I thank 
the gentleman. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
seventh and eighth sentences of section 8(b) 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, as amended (16 U.S.C. 590h(b)), 
are deleted and the following inserted in 
lieu thereof: “Farmers within any such local 
administrative area, and participating or 
cooperating in programs administered within 
such area, shall elect annually from among 
their number a local committee of not more 
than three members for such area. The 
members of the local committees shall, in 
a county convention, nominate and elect a 
county committee which shall consist of 
three members who are farmers in the 
county. At the first county convention held 
hereunder, one member of the county com- 
mittee shall be elected for one year; one 
member shall be elected for two years; and 
one member shall be elected for three years. 
Thereafter, each member of a county com- 
mittee shall be elected for a term of three 
years, No member of the county committee 
shall be elected for more than three consecu- 
tive terms.” 

Sec, 2. Section 503 of the Act of August 26, 
1954 (68 Stat. 908; 16 U.S.C, 590h-3), is re- 
pealed. 

Sec. 3. Section 1 of this Act shall become 
effective for elections of committeemen held 
on or after January 1, 1964. 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
amendments to the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. Poacr: Page 2, 
line 8, strike out “hereunder,” and insert 
“on or after the effective date of this sen- 
tence,”, 

Page 2, line 9, strike out the period at the 
end of the sentence and insert “(exclusive 
of any term which began prior to the effec- 
tive date of this sentence) .” 

Page 2, line 13, strike out “1964” and in- 
sert “1965”. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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AUTHORIZATION FOR SECRETARY 
OF THE ARMY TO ACQUIRE YMCA 
BUILDING ON THE FORT JAY MIL- 
ITARY RESERVATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9803) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Army 
to acquire the building constructed on 
the Fort Jay Military Reservation, N.Y., 
by the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Secretary 
of the Army is authorized to acquire on be- 
half of the United States, out of funds appro- 
priated pursuant to section 2 of this Act, fee 
simple title to the building constructed on 
the Fort Jay Military Reservation, New York, 
by the Young Men's Christian Association. 

Sec. 2. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated the sum of $150,000 to carry out the 
provisions of the first section of this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

The amendment is as follows: 

Strike all of section 2 and, in lieu thereof, 
substitute the following: 

“Sec. 2. The purchase price for the property 
acquired under this Act shall be $150,000, 
provided that no funds may be expended for 
acquisition of title to the property in the 
absence of specific appropriation of funds 
for such acquisition, which appropriation is 
hereby authorized.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


REPEALING RECAPTURE PROVISION 
ON MASSACHUSETTS LAND 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11338) 
to remove certain conditions subject to 
which certain real property in South 
Boston, Mass., was conveyed to the Mas- 
sachusetts Port Authority. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object—and I wish I could 
address my questions to the sponsor of 
the bill, but I know that is not possible— 
I notice this provides for an exchange of 
almost 16 acres of so-called surplus land 
in South Boston for a little less than 
4 acres. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Yes. There are some 
other equities involved here. For 17 
years prior to the amendment of the first 
bill to make this land available the Navy 
had the use of the land. 

This land was appraised for $167,000, 
I may say to the distinguished gentle- 
man. The appraisal estimated the land 
to have a fair rental value of $6,500 a 
year. The Congress recognized this fac- 
tor and permitted the Navy to waive 50 
percent of the difference in the values of 
the two parcels. Since the difference in 
the appraised value of the lands is $96,- 
000, all that the Secretary could waive 
was $48,000, which would be approxi- 
mately, not the $6,500, which the ap- 
praisal deemed the land to be worth, but 
only $2,800 per year. 
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Mr. GROSS, The difference in the yal- 
uation of the land was fixed at $96,000, 
of which the Secretary waived 50 per- 
cent, or $48,000? 

Mr. PHILBIN. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. Am I correct that the 
port authority will get this 50 percent 
reduction because the Government has 
been using publicly owned land at no 
cost? If so, for what period of time or 
for how many years did the Government 
use it? 

Mr. PHILBIN. For the period of 17 
years, 

Mr. GROSS. I cannot understand why 
there was no charge to the Government 
for the use of the land during those 17 
years. 

Mr. PHILBIN. The appraiser valued 
the rental to be $6,500 a year, but ac- 
tually, in accordance with the bill, the 
Government is paying off only on the 
basis of $2,800 a year. So the Govern- 
ment is getting a very good deal in this 
matter, in my estimation. 

Mr. GROSS. The Government is? 

Mr. PHILBIN. A very good deal, I 
should say, because we are getting more 
than the equivalent value of the prop- 
erty on the basis of the exchange and 
the rental appraisal for the use of the 
authority's property. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope you are right, but 
I would be constrained to object to it 
were it not for the fact that the Gov- 
ernment had the use of some land for a 
period of years. 

Mr. PHILBIN. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GROSS. The report does not say 
how many years, but you say it is 17 
years? 

Mr. PHILBIN. Seventeen years, ac- 
cording to the evidence, and that is the 
fact of the matter. I think the gentle- 
man may be assured that the Govern- 
ment is receiving at least the equivalent 
value in the transaction. 

Mr. GROSS. In view of the fact that 
the Government had the use of the prop- 
erty for 17 years, I think we can take 
that into consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 2 of the Act entitled “An Act to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Navy to transfer 
to the Massachusetts Port Authority, an in- 
strumentality of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, certain lands and improve- 
ments thereon comprising a portion of the 
so called E Street Annex, South Boston An- 
nex, Boston Naval Shipyard, in South Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, in exchange for certain 
other lands", approved July 7, 1960 (Public 
Law 86-602; 74 Stat. 355), is repealed. 

(b) The Secretary of the Navy shall con- 
form the conyeyance made under such Act 


of July 7, 1960, to the repeal of the condi- 
tions imposed by section 2 of such Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike everything after the enacting clause 
and substitute the following: “That section 
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2 of the Act entitled “An act to authorize 
the Secretary of the Navy to transfer to the 
Massachusetts Port Authority, an instru- 
mentality of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, certain lands and improvements 
thereon comprising a portion of the so-called 
E Street Annex, South Boston Annex, Boston 
Naval Shipyard, in South Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, in exchange for certain other 
lands”, approved July 7, 1960 (Public Law 
86-602; 74 Stat. 355), is repealed.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to remove certain conditions sub- 
ject to which certain real property in 
South Boston, Massachusetts, was au- 
thorized to be conveyed to the Massa- 
chusetts Port Authority.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXCHANGE OF LANDS—NAVY DE- 
PARTMENT AND CALIFORNIA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11594) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to convey to the State of California cer- 
tain lands in the county of Monterey. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, does not the delivery 
of the land on the part of the State of 
California require legislative action? 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. COHELAN. I am not sure of 
whether it does require legislative ac- 
tion. However, I can assure the gentle- 
man that the details of the exchange and 
the wording of the bill have been devel- 
oped through numerous and very exten- 
sive discussions between representatives 
of the State and of the Department of 
the Navy. The values that are involved, 
the appraised market value of the prop- 
erty to be conveyed to the Navy, is ap- 
proximately $163,000. The property to 
be acquired by the Navy has an ap- 
praised market value of approximately 
the same amount. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, let me ask 
the gentleman this question: Does he not 
think that in the absence of authority on 
the part of the State of California to de- 
liver this land there ought to be some 
kind of a saving clause in the bill based 
upon the terms and conditions of the 
bill? Icannot find anything like that in 
the report. 

Mr. COHELAN. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that on second thought, as I re- 
fiect on his question as to the legisla- 
tive authorization for the conveyance of 
this property, I am quite certain the 
State Highway Commission which is in- 
volved in this transaction has that 
authority. 

Mr. GROSS. Has the authority as of 
the present time? 

Mr. COHELAN. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 
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The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That not- 
withstanding any other provisions of law. 
the Secretary of the Navy, or his designee, 
is authorized to convey to the State of Cali- 
fornia, subject to the terms and conditions 
hereinafter stated, and to such other terms 
and conditions as the Secretary of the Navy, 
or his designee, shall deem to be in the pub- 
lic interest, all right, title, and interest of 
the United States in and to the land located 
in the county of Monterey, State of Cali- 
fornia, described substantially as follows: 


PARCEL 1 


For freeway purposes that parcel of land 
in the city of Monterey, county of Monterey, 
State of California, described as follows: 
Beginning at a brass cap monument des- 
ignated M-145, which said monument is the 
southwesterly terminus of course (38) de- 
scribed in the deed to the State of Cali- 
fornia, recorded December 12, 1960; in volume 
2105 of official records, at page 396, records 
of said county; 

thence (a) along the westerly line of the 
United States Navy property also being 
course (39) in last said deed, south 06 de- 
grees 36 minutes 03 seconds west, 15.28 feet; 

thence (b) north 38 degrees 48 minutes 10 
seconds east, 235.86 feet; 

thence (c) north 28 degrees 11 minutes 44 
seconds east, 546.05 feet; 

thence (d) north 20 degrees 05 minutes 51 
seconds east, 66.49 feet to a point on the 
westerly line of the United States Navy 
property, which last said line is also the 
above said course (38); 

thence (e) along said course (38) south 30 
degrees 56 minutes 03 seconds west, 830.46 
feet to the point of beginning; subject to 
easements and rights-of-way for pipelines 
as granted by Pacific Improvement Company 
to the Monterey County Waterworks, by 
deed dated August 27, 1907, and recorded 
September 3, 1907, in volume 98 of deeds at 
page 154, Monterey County records. 
Together with the release and relinquish- 
ment of all abutter's rights of access, appur- 
tenant to the Navy's remaining property, in 
and to said freeway. Containing 0.45 of an 
acre, more or less. 

Bearings and distances used herein are 
based on the California coordinate system, 
zone 4; multiply distances called by 1.0000592 
to obtain ground level distances. 


PARCEL 2 


For highway purposes, that part of the 
portion of real property in the city of Mon- 
terey, county of Monterey, State of Cali- 
fornia, conveyed to the United States of 
America by deed recorded June 15, 1948, in 
volume 1068 of official records at page 1, rec- 
ords of said county, described as follows: Be- 
ginning at monument M-124 as said monu- 
ment is delineated on the map filed Febru- 
ary 13, 1953, in volume 4 of surveys, at page 
105, records of said county; 

thence (aa) along a line connecting said 
monument M-124, with monument M-151, as 
delineated on said map, south 11 degrees 12 
minutes 09 seconds east, 65.42 feet; 

thence (bb), south 36 degrees 00 minutes 
14 seconds east, 58.12 feet; 

thence (cc), north 62 degrees 57 minutes 
51 seconds east, 8.79 feet to a point on the 
westerly line of Aguajito Road as shown on 
last sald map; 

thence (dd) along the said westerly line 
north 27 degrees 02 minutes 09 seconds west, 
120.34 feet to the point of beginning; subject 
to easements and rights-of-way for pipe- 
lines. as granted by Pacific Improvement 
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Company to the Monterey County Water 
Works, by deed dated August 27, 1907, and 
recorded September 3, 1907, in volume 98 of 
deeds at page 154, Monterey County records, 
Containing 0.03 of an acre, more or less. 

Bearings and distances used herein are 
based on the California coordinate system, 
zone 4; multiply distances called by 
1.0000592 to obtain ground level distances. 

PARCEL 3 

For a freeway and adjacent frontage road 
that part of the portion of land in the city 
of Monterey, county of Monterey, State of 
California, conveyed to the United States of 
America by deed recorded June 15, 1948, in 
volume 1068 of official records, at page 1, rec- 
ords of said county, described as follows: Be- 
ginning at monument M-103 on the north- 
easterly line of the existing State highway, 
“Road V-Mon-117-Mon, A,” as shown on the 
map recorded May 27, 1957, in volume 5 of 
surveys, at page 110, records of said county; 

thence (1A) northeasterly along the prop- 
erty line of said portion conveyed to the 
United States of America to a concrete 
monument with a disk stamped “R.E. 707” 
set at an angle point in the property line of 
the Monterey Peninsula Airport as shown on 
said map recorded at page 110; 

thence (2A) along course (10) under par- 
cels III and IV in said deed to the United 
States of America, north 12 degrees 33 min- 
utes 55 seconds west, 189.49 feet; 

thence (3A) tangent to a line bearing 
north 74 degrees 43 minutes 41 seconds west, 
along a curve to the left with a radius of 
642.69 feet through an angle of 6 degrees 10 
minutes 12 seconds for an arc length of 69.21 
feet; 

thence (4A), north 75 degrees 39 minutes 
00 seconds west, 221.21 feet; 

thence (5A), along a tangent curve to the 
right with a radius of 400 feet through an 
angle of 57 degrees 41 minutes 19 seconds for 
an arc length of 402.74 feet; 

thence (6A), north 14 degrees 24 minutes 
42 seconds west, 163.72 feet; 

thence (7A), north 27 degrees 30 minutes 
56 seconds west, to a point on course (14) 
under said parcels III and IV in said deed to 
the United States of America; 

thence, (8A), westerly along said course 

(14) to said northeasterly line of said exist- 
ing State highway; thence (9A), southeast- 
erly along said northeasterly line to the point 
of beginning; subject to covenants, condi- 
tions, restrictions, easements, and reserva- 
tions of record, if any. 
Together with the release and relinquishment 
of all abutter’s rights to access including 
access rights appurtenant to the Navy’s re- 
maining property in and into said freeway, 
provided however, that such remaining prop- 
erty shall abut upon and have access to said 
frontage road which will be connected to the 
freeway only at such points as may be estab- 
lished by public authority. Containing 6.47 
acres, more or less, 

Bearings and distances used herein are 
based on the California coordinate system, 
zone 4; multiply distances called by 1.0000592 
to obtain ground level distances, 

Sec, 2. In consideration of the conveyance 
by the United States of the aforesaid lands, 
the State of California shall convey to the 
United States lands located in the County 
of Monterey, State of California, described 
substantially as follows: 


PARCEL 4 


That parcel of land in the City of Monte- 
rey, County of Monterey, State of California, 
described as follows: Beginning at the south- 
westerly corner of that certain 94.984-acre 
tract conveyed by David Jacks to the Pacific 
Improvement Company, by deed dated May 
11, 1880, and recorded in volume 1 of deeds 
at page 5, records of said county; thence 
(1B) northerly along the westerly line of said 
94.984-acre tract to the northwesterly corner 
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thereof, said corner being marked on the 
ground by a monument designated M-92; 
thence (2B) south 01 degree 20 minutes 04 
seconds east, 53.25 feet; 

thence (3B), south 02 degrees 31 minutes 
54 seconds west, 648.36 feet; 

thence (4B), south 03 degrees 49 minutes 
15 seconds east, 308.63 feet; 

thence (5B), south 18 degrees 11 minutes 
15 seconds east, 341.40 feet; 

thence (6B), south 27 degrees 30 minutes 
56 seconds east, to the southerly line of the 
parcel of land conveyed to the State of Cali- 
fornia by final order of condemnation, re- 
corded April 10, 1962 in reel 41 of official 
records, at page 251, records of said County; 

thence (7B), easterly along last said line 

to the point of beginning; subject to a right 
of way from T. A. Work to Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company by instrument dated Sep- 
tember 28, 1928, recorded October 3, 1929, 
in book 209 of official records at page 407, 
records of Monterey County, subject also to 
covenants, restrictions, easements, and res- 
ervations of record, if any. Containing 5.13 
acres, more or less. 
Excepting and reserving unto the State of 
California any and all rights of ingress to or 
egress from the real property herein con- 
veyed to or from the freeway lying westerly 
of said real property; provided, however, 
that said real property shall abut upon and 
have access to a frontage road which will be 
connected with said freeway only at such 
points as may be established by public au- 
thority. 

Bearings and distances used herein are 
based on the California coordinate system, 
zone 4; multiply distances called by 1.0000592 
to obtain ground level distances. 


PARCEL 5 


That portion of lot 1 in block 1, city of 
Monterey, county of Monterey, State of Cal- 
ifornia, as said lot and block are shown on 
the map of “Tract No. 870 Del Monte Re- 
search Park” filed in volume 7, of cities and 
towns, sheet 2 of 5 at page 19, records of 
said county, described as follows: Beginning 
at a 14-inch iron pipe with copper disc 
stamped “L.S. 2975,” said point marking 
the intersection of the southerly line of the 
Monterey Peninsula Airport district property 
with the northeasterly line of Garden Road, 
as said two lines are delineated on said map 
recorded in volume 7; 

thence (1), along said northeasterly line, 
tangent to a line bearing south 42 degrees 
42 minutes 45 seconds east, along a curve 
to the left with a radius of 809.95 feet, 
through an angle of 14 degrees 45 minutes 
30 seconds for an arc length of 208.63 feet; 

thence (2) north 77 degrees 26 minutes 05 
seconds east, 225.00 feet; 

thence (3), north 02 degrees 28 minutes 
53 seconds west, 167.59 feet to a point on 
said southerly line of the Monterey Penin- 
sula 7 i 
thence (4), along last said southerly line 
south 77 degrees 26 minutes 05 seconds west, 
381.07 feet to the point of beginning; subject 
to covenants, conditions, restrictions, ease- 
ments and reservations of record, if any. 
Containing 1.17 acres, more or less. 

Bearings and distances used herein are 
based on the California coordinate system, 
zone 4; multiply distances called by 1.0000592 
to obtain ground level distances. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Navy, or his 
designee, is also authorized to accept from 
the State of California, or any local agency 
or subdivision thereof, such appropriate in- 
terests in other land as may be considered 
necessary for protection of the interests of 
the United States in connection with the 
exchange. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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PROCESSING OF GRAIN FOOD 
PRODUCTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11846) 
to amend the act of August 19, 1958, to 
permit purchase of processed food grain 
products in addition to purchase of flour 
and cornmeal and donating the same for 
certain domestic and foreign purposes. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
of August 19, 1958, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“That at any time Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration has any grain available for donation 
pursuant to clause (3) or (4) of section 416 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
section 210 of the Agricultural Act of 1956, or 
title II of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act, as amended, the 
Corporation, in lieu of processing all or any 
part of such grain into human food products, 
may purchase such processed food products 
in quantities not to exceed the equivalent of 
the respective grain available for donation 
on the date of such purchase and donate 
such proces food products pursuant to 
clause (3) or (4) of such section 416, and to 
such section 210, and make such processed 
food products available to the President pur- 
suant to such title II, and may sell, with- 
out regard to the provisions of section 407 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
a quantity of the grain equivalent to the 
processed food products so purchased: Pro- 
vided, That no food product purchased pur- 
suant to the authority contained herein shall 
constitute less than 50 per centum by weight 
of the grain from which processed, or contain 
any additive other than for normal vitamin 
enrichment, preservative, and bleaching pur- 
poses.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time; and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DISPOSAL OF ANTIMONY FROM 
NATIONAL STOCKPILE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11913) 
to authorize the sale, without regard to 
the 6-month waiting period prescribed, 
of antimony proposed to be disposed of 
pursuant to the Strategic and Critical 
Materials Stock Piling Act. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Administrator of General Services is hereby 
authorized to dispose of, by negotiation or 
otherwise, approximately seven million 
pounds of antimony now held in the national 
stockpile. Such dispositions may be made 
without regard to the provisions of section 
3 of the Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stock Piling Act, relating to dispositions on 
the basis of a revised determination pur- 
suant to section 2 of said Act, to the effect 
that no such disposition shall be made until 
six months after publication in the Federal 
Register and transmission to the Congress 
and to the Armed Services Committees there- 
of of a notice of the proposed disposition, 
but in such disposition the Administrator of 
General Services shall comply with the other 
provisions of such section 3, particularly 
those which require that the plan and date 
of disposition shall be fixed with due regard 
to the protection of producers, processors, 
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and consumers against avoidable disruption 
of their usual markets. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment; 

Strike everything after the enacting clause 
and substitute the following: That the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services is hereby au- 
thorized to dispose of, by negotiation or 
otherwise, approximately five thousand short 
tons of antimony now held in the national 
stockpile established pursuant to the Stra- 
tegic and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act 
(50 U.S.C. 98-98h) and the supplemental 
stockpile established pursuant to section 
104(b) of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended 
(7. U.S.C, 1704(b)). Such dispositions may 
be made without regard to the provisions of 
section 3 of the Strategic and Critical Mate- 
rials Stock Piling Act: Provided, That the 
time and method of disposition shall be fixed 
with due regard to the protection of the 
United States against avoidable loss and the 
protection of producers, processors, and con- 
sumers against avoidable disruption of their 
usual markets.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“To authorize the disposal, without re- 
gard to the prescribed six-month wait- 
ing period, of antimony from the na- 
tional stockpile and the supplemental 
stockpile.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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DISPOSAL OF SISAL FROM THE 
NATIONAL STOCKPILE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12091) 
to authorize the disposal, without re- 
gard to the prescribed 6-month waiting 
period, of approximately 9,500,000 pounds 
of sisal from the national stockpile. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to direct 
a question to the gentleman in charge 
of this bill. Can he tell us the present 
market price of sisal? The report indi- 
cates that the sisal should be sold, for one 
reason, because of the high market price 
at the present time. There is no mention 
of the price of sisal today. 

Mr. PHILBIN. The proposal is to sell 
the sisal, of which we have a surplus, at 
the market price, and to eliminate all 
sisal from the national stockpile because 
it has been determined that it is no 
longer needed in the stockpile. The av- 
erage current price of the sisal in the 
stockpile is 1834 cents per pound. Nat- 
urally we would receive the current price. 
We would expect the Government to re- 
ceive the Government market price. 

Mr. CONTE. What was the cost of the 
sisal when we bought it? 

Mr. PHILBIN. The sisal actually cost 
the Government 13% cents. We expect 
to receive 1834 cents, so the Government 
should make some profit out of it. 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s inquiry. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 


America in Congress assembled, That the 


Administrator of General Services is hereby 
authorized to dispose of approximately nine 
million five hundred thousand pounds of sisal 
now held in the national) stockpile. Such 
disposal may be made without regard to the 
provision of section 3(e) of the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stock Piling Act (50 U.S.C. 
98b(e)), that no disposition of materials 
held in the national stockpile shall be made 
prior to the expiration of six months after 
the publication in the Federal Register and 
the transmission to the Congress and to the 
Armed Services Committee of each House 
thereof of the notice of the proposed dis- 
position required by said section 3(e). 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DISPOSAL OF PORTIONS OF 10 
MATERIALS 


The Clerk called House Concurrent 
Resolution 320, to express the sense of the 
Congress on disposal from the national 
stockpile of certain materials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the concur- 
rent resolution? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that this concur- 
rent resolution be passed over without 
prejudice. | 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


REVENUES FROM NATIONAL WILD- 
LIFE REFUGE SYSTEM 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1363) to 
increase the participation by counties in 
revenues from the national wildlife ref- 
uge system by amending the act of June 
15, 1935, relating to such participation, 
and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 401 of the Act of June 15, 1935, as 
amended (49 Stat. 378, 383; 16 U.S.C. 715s.), 
relating to the participation by the counties 
in revenues from wildlife refuges, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 401. (a) Beginning with the next 
full fiscal year and for each fiscal year there- 
after, all revenues received by the Secretary 
of the Interlor from the sale or other dis- 
position of animals, timber, hay, grass, or 
other products of the soil, minerals, shells, 
sand, or gravel, from other privileges, or 
from leases for public accommodations or 
facilities incidental to but not in conflict 
with the basic purposes for which those 
areas of the National Wildlife Refuge Sys- 
tem were established, during each fiscal year 
in connection with the operation and man- 
agement of those areas of the National Wild- 
life Refuge System that are solely or primar- 
ily administered by him, through the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service, shall be 
covered into the United States Treasury and 
be reserved in a separate fund for disposi- 
tion as hereafter prescribed. Amounts in the 
fund shall remain available until expended, 
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and may be expended by the Secretary with- 
out further appropriation in the manner 
hereafter prescribed. The National Wildlife 
Refuge System (hereafter referred to as the 
System“) includes those lands and waters 
administered by the Secretary as wildlife 
refuges, wildlife ranges, game ranges, wild- 
life management areas, and waterfowl pro- 
duction areas established under any law, 
proclamation, Executive, or public land order. 

“(b) The Secretary may pay from the fund 
any necessary expenses incurred by him in 
connection with the revenue-producing 
measures set forth in subsection (a). 

“(c) The Secretary, at the end of each 
fiscal year, shall pay, out of the net receipts 
in the fund (after payment of necessary ex- 
penses) for such fiscal year, which funds 
shall be expended solely for the benefit of 
public schools and roads as follows: 

(1) to each county in which reserved pub- 
lic lands in an area of the System are sit- 
uated, an amount equal to 25 per centum of 
the net receipts collected by the Secretary 
from such reserved public lands in that par- 
ticular area of the System: Provided, That 
when any such area is situated in more than 
one county the distributive share to each 
county from the aforesaid receipts shall be 
proportional to its acreage of such public 
lands therein; and 

“(2) to each county in which areas in 
the System are situated that have been ac- 
quired in fee by the United States, either 
(A) three-fourths of 1 per centum of the 
cost of the areas, exclusive of any improve- 
ments to such areas made subsequent to 
Federal acquisition, such cost to be adjusted 
to represent current values as determined 
by the Secretary for the first full fiscal year 
after enactment of this Act and as redeter- 
mined by him at five-year intervals there- 
after, or (B) 25 per centum of the net receipts 
collected by the Secretary from such acquired 
lands in that particular area of the System 
within such counties, whichever is greater. 
The determinations by the Secretary under 
this subsection shall be accomplished in 
such manner as he shall consider to be 
equitable and in the public interest, and his 
determinations hereunder shall be final and 
conclusive. 

“(d) The payments under subsection (c) 
of this section to the counties in the United 
States for any one fiscal year shall not ex- 
ceed the amount of net receipts in the fund 
for that fiscal year and, in case the net re- 
ceipts are insufficient for a particular fiscal 
year to pay the aggregate amount of the 
payments for the fiscal year to the counties, 
the payment to each county shall be reduced 
proportionately. 

“(e) Any moneys remaining in the fund 
after all payments are made for any fiscal 
year may be used by the Secretary thereafter 
for management of the System, including but 
not limited to the construction, improve- 
ment, repair, and alteration of buildings, 
roads, and other facilities, and for enforce- 
ment of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, as 
amended (16 U.S.C. 703-711). 

“(f) The disposition or sale of surplus 
animals, minerals, and other products, the 
grant of privileges, and the carrying out of 
any other activities that result in the col- 
lection of revenues within any areas of the 
System may be accomplished upon such 
terms, conditions, or regulations, including 
sale in the open markets, as the Secretary 
shall determine to be in the best interest of 
the United States. Further, the Secretary 
may dispose of such surplus animals by ex- 
change of the same or other kinds, gift or 
loan to public institutions for exhibition or 
propagation purposes and for the advance- 
ment of knowledge and the dissemination of 
information relating to the conservation of 
wildlife in accordance with such regulations 
as he may prescribe, 

“(g) Beginning with the first day of the 
next full fiscal year hereafter, the provisions 
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of this Act shall supersede and repeal the 
provisions of the paragraph entitled ‘Man- 
agement of National Wildlife Refuges’ in the 
General Appropriation Act, 1951, approved 
September 6, 1950 (64 Stat. 595, 693-694) .” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the REcorp. 

Mr. SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to express my support for this measure 
to increase the participation by counties 
in the revenues from the National Wild- 
life Refuge System. I introduced simi- 
lar legislation in this Congress in an ef- 
for to correct the inequities which pres- 
ently exist in the program. While some 
areas are adequately reimbursed for the 
loss of local tax revenues which occur 
when the Federal Government takes land 
for wildlife refuge purposes, many areas 
such as mine in western New York re- 
ceive almost nothing in return from the 
refuge revenues. Let me point out, too, 
that location of a refuge in an area does 
not produce the fringe benefits which 
normally accompany establishment of a 
Federal installation—that is, increased 
employment, payrolls and economic ac- 
tivity. 

It is not surprising then that the refuge 
program as it presently operates in some 
areas, is not designed to encourage local 
acceptance and cooperation, and has en- 
countered outright opposition in some 
areas. 

The Oak Orchard National Wildlife 
Refuge was created in my congressional 
district 6 years ago, and the Bureau of 
Sports Fisheries and Wildlife of the De- 
partment of Interior has acquired more 
than half of the 11,174 acres planned for 
the refuge. The refuge spreads into two 
counties—Genesee and Orleans. Last 
year these two counties received a total 
of $275 as their share of the refuge reve- 
nues; this is in sharp contrast to the 
total $8,173 in taxes which the county 
and town governments would have re- 
ceived from the same land under my leg- 
islative proposal, if the land had re- 
mained on the local tax rolls. 

In all fairness, we should do something 
about this inequitable situation. As 
mentioned a moment ago, some counties 
in other States are far more fortunate 
under the present system and have no 
desire to changeit. For that reason this 
bill would provide a choice: counties de- 
siring to retain the present system of re- 
ceiving 25 percent of the refuge revenues 
developed in their area, may do so; the 
others will be allowed to select a reim- 
bursement system providing three- 
fourths of 1 percent of the cost of the 
land taken by the Federal Government 
for refuge purposes. In the case of the 
refuge in my area, this would provide 
less than half the amount the local gov- 
ernments would receive in taxes, but it 
would be a great improvement over the 
present conditions. 

Mr. Speaker, the population of our 
Nation is increasing rapidly, new land is 
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being settled at a rapid pace, and there 
is a great need to establish and retain 
areas for wildlife refuges. This is an 
important and necessary program. 
However, there is no need to penalize 
some areas in the operation of this pro- 
gram, particularly when sufficient reve- 
nues are produced by the wildlife refuge 
system to make adequate reimbursement 
to each participating area. I believe this 
bill provides a wise and sound solution 
to the present problem, and I urge the 
Members of the House to give it their 
support. 


LAND EXCHANGE—NAVY DEPART- 
MENT AND SUNNYVALE, CALIF. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12278) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
convey to the city of Sunnyvale, State 
of California, certain lands in the county 
of Santa Clara, State of California, in 
exchange for certain other lands. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, here is another bill 
where there is an exchange of 75 acres 
of Government lands for 14 acres of 
municipally owned land. 

How are we coming out in this deal? 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. GUBSER. I would say to the 
gentleman from Iowa that the 14 acres 
will be in addition to other lands which 
will be acceptable to the Secretary of 
the Navy and which will protect the 
financial interest of the United States; 
in other words, bring the value of land 
conveyed to the United States up to a 
value of $441,000. 

The reason the exact acreage is not 
specified at this date is because as of 
about 2 weeks ago the property to be 
conveyed by the Navy was declared as 
excess by the General Services Adminis- 
tration. The city of Sunnyvale, Calif., 
was prepared to write a check for the 
land, but the Navy Department decided 
that perhaps in the future they might 
need land suitable for housing and they 
desired to change the procedure to a land 
exchange rather than an outright cash 
payment. 

Mr. GROSS. This represents a pretty 
fair-sized deal. The Government is 
turning over land appraised at $882,000 
and it is only getting $441,000, when and 
if additional land is put up. This is also 
on the basis of a 50-percent discount for 
recreational purposes. 

I do not find anything in the report— 
it may be in the report or it may be in 
the bill and I have not seen it—that 
would provide for recapture unless the 
land is used for recreational purposes. 

Mr. GUBSER. This is specifically in 
the bill. Section 2 states that in the 
event the land should at any time in the 
future be used for other than recrea- 
tional purposes, the payment for the re- 
maining 50 percent of fair market value 
shall be made to the Government. It is 
specifically spelled out in the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. If any portion of the 
land is taken out of the present reser- 
vation for recreational purposes? 
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ae GUBSER. That is absolutely cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any other provisions of law, 
the Secretary of the Navy, or his designee, 
is authorized to convey to the city of Sunny- 
vale, State of California, subject to the terms 
and conditions hereinafter stated, and to 
such other terms and conditions as the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, or his designee, shall 
deem to be in the public interest, all right, 
title, and interest of the United States in and 
to lands located in the county of Santa Clara, 
State of California, described substantially as 
follows: 

A parcel of land situate in the Rancho 
Pastoria de las Borregas, Santa Clara County, 
California, said parcel being a portion of that 
certain 153.133 acre tract of land described 
in Judgment entered August 26, 1952, in civil 
action numbered 31783 had in the District 
Court of the United States in and for the 
Northern District of California, Southern Di- 
vision, a copy of said judgment being re- 
corded in book 2477, official records, at page 
487, Records of Santa Clara County, and the 
boundaries of said parcel being described as 
follows: 

Beginning at a granite monument set at 
the point of intersection of the northerly 
line of Maude Avenue with the centerline 
of Mountain View and Alviso Road as said 
monument is shown on that certain map en- 
titled, “Map of the Partition of Part of the 
Rancho Pastoria de las Borregas Patented 
to Martin Murphy, Jr.” filed April 29, 1893, 
in the office of the recorder, Santa Clara 
County, California, in book G of maps at 
pages 74 and 75, from said point of beginning; 
thence, 

(1) north 57 degrees 00 minutes 30 sec- 
onds east, 54.33 feet to a point in the center- 
line of Mountain View and Alviso Road; 
thence 

(2) north 15 degrees 21 minutes east, 
1,757.62 feet to a point; thence 

(3) north 74 degrees 44 minutes 10 sec- 
onds west, 432,23 feet to a point; thence 

(4) north 16 degrees 24 minutes east 430.- 
00 feet to a point; thence 

(5) north 74 degrees 44 minutes 10 sec- 
onds west, 415.16 feet to a point; thence 

(6) north 16 degrees 24 minutes east, 555.- 
00 feet to the northerly terminus of the 
course designated at “(16)” in the aforesaid 
judgment; thence 

(7) south 74 degrees 44 minutes 10 sec- 
onds east, along the course designated as 
“(15)” in the aforesaid judgment, 800.00 feet 
to a point; thence 

(8) south 22 degrees 20 minutes 30 sec- 
onds east, 1,877.07 feet to a point in the cen- 
terline of Mountain View and Alviso Road, 
as said road existed in the year 1952; thence 
along said centerline the following two 
courses; 

(9) north 57 degrees 00 minutes 30 sec- 
onds east, 1,898.20 feet; and 

(10) north 74 degrees 05 seconds east, 
173.08 feet to a point therein; thence cross- 
ing said road; 

(11) south 15 degrees 55 minutes east, 30.- 
00 feet to a point in the southerly line of 
said road, said point being the point of cur- 
vature of the course next following; thence 

(12) northeasterly, on the circumference 
of a circle, the radius point of which bears 
south 15 degrees 55 minutes east, 100.00 feet 
from the point of curvature, through a cen- 
tral angle of 19 degrees 13 minutes 23 sec- 
onds an arc distance of 33.55 feet (from the 
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point of curvature, the long chord bears 
north 83 degrees 41 minutes 41.5 seconds 
east, 33.39 feet) to a point of tangency; 
thence nontangentially, and following the 
easterly and southerly boundaries of the 
aforesaid 153.133 acre tract, the following 
six courses: 

(18) south 14 degrees 52 minutes west, 
2,027.23 feet to a point; thence 

(14) north 75 degrees 08 minutes west, 
525.95 feet to a point; thence 

(15) north 14 degrees 52 minutes east, 
192.52 feet to a point; thence 

(16) north 75 degrees 08 minutes west, 
910.59 feet to a point, thence 

(17) south 14 degrees 52 minutes west, 
1,095.29 feet to a point in the northerly 
line of Maude Avenue; thence 

(18) north 67 degrees 32 minutes west, 
along the northerly line of Maude Avenue 
1,208.24 feet to the point of beginning. 

Containing within the above-described 
boundaries, 95.229 acres, more or less. 

Sec. 2. In consideration of the conveyance 
to the city of Sunnyvale by the United States 
of the aforesaid lands, the city of Sunnyvale 
shall convey to the United States such lands 
located in the county of Santa Clara, State 
of California, which are acceptable to the 
Secretary of the Navy, or his designee. The 
city of Sunnyvale shall pay to the United 
States the difference, if any, between the 
value of the property so conveyed by the 
United States, as hereinafter provided, and 
the fair market value of the lands and in- 
terests in lands accepted in exchange there- 
for. The land conveyed to the city of Sun- 
nyvale shall be used for park or recreational 
purposes and valued at 50 per centum of its 
fair market value. The conyeyance shall 
provide that the land be used for park or 
recreational purposes, and that in the event 
the land ceases to be used or maintained 
for park or recreational purposes, the city 
of Sunnyvale, its grantees or assignees, shall 
pay to the United States 50 per centum of 
the then fair market value. 

Src. 3. The Secretary of the Navy, or his 
designee, is also authorized to accept from 
the city of Sunnyvale such appropriate in- 
terests in other lands as may be considered 
necessary for protection of the interests of 
the United States in connection with the 
exchange. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 3, line 20, strike the figure 74“ 
and insert in lieu thereof the figure “75”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ENFORCEMENT OF ARTICLE 19, 
UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


The Clerk called House Concurrent 
Resolution 343, expressing the sense of 
the Congress with respect to the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of article 19 of the 
United Nations Charter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the con- 
current resolution? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I note on page 2 of 
the concurrent resolution it says on lines 
1, 2, and 3 at the bottom thereof: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the President should 
direct the Permanent United States Delegate 
to the United Nations to continue efforts 
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toward securing payment by members of the 
United Nations of their assessments in ar- 
rears. 


I ask the gentlewoman from New York 
[Mrs. KELLY] why it is not more specific. 
In other words, should it not be changed 
to “shall” or should we not drop the word 
“should” altogether in order to make it 
more specific? 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, I am very happy that 
the gentleman from Michigan has raised 
this point. In a “sense” resolution, as 
he is aware, this is the customary lan- 
guage. It reflects the courtesy generally 
extended by the Congress in making such 
a request of the Chief Executive, par- 
ticularly on matters which involve for- 
eign relations. 

I want to add that this resolution was 
reported unanimously by the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, I would hope that the 
gentleman will not press his point be- 
cause any controversy, disagreement, or 
delay in the enactment of this resolu- 
tion may be misunderstood around the 
world, particularly in areas with respect 
to which we desire that our action should 
produce prompt and constructive results. 

Because of this, I would like to have 
this resolution adopted as quickly as 
Sart i without an amendment of any 

Mr. FORD. I would like to state cate- 
gorically that I fully support what I be- 
lieve to be the intent of this concurrent 
resolution, but in my support of it I want 
it clearly understood that the President 
and our representatives at the United 
Nations shall be very hard and tough. 
There is no room for compromise. Our 
U.N. delegates should demand that these 
other nations make their payments as 
they are required to do under the char- 
ter and the World Court decision. This 
is not a negotiable issue in the U.N. 
Payment is to be made, or else. 

Mrs. KELLY. I agree with the gentle- 
man from Michigan. This is the very 
purpose of the resolution. It accom- 
plishes it in two ways, as follows: 

First, it reiterates the sense of the 
Congress that effort should be made to 
get U.N. members to pay up the arrears 
on their assessments; and 

Second, it goes a step further by urg- 
ing that the overly delinquent members 
be subject to the penalty provisions of 
article 19 of the U.N. Charter: loss of 
vote in the General Assembly. 

Mr. Speaker, 188 years ago we fought 
a war to uphold—among others—the 
principle that there shall be “no taxa- 
tion without representation.” Today, I 
propose that the Congress insist on the 
corollary of that principle: that there 
shall be “no representation without tax- 
ation” in the United Nations. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that very little 
needs to be said about the financial sit- 
uation of the United Nations. 

As of June 30 of this year, the deficit 
position of the United Nations was 
$134.5 million, 

On that same date, the unpaid assess- 
ments of U.N. members—for both the 
regular budget and the peacekeeping 
operations—amounted to $123 million. 
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This was $22 million more than the 
total regular budget of that organiza- 
tion for the calendar year 1964. 

These statistics speak for themselves. 
The United Nations cannot be expected 
to operate effectively—perhaps even to 
operate at all—if the budgetary decisions 
of the General Assembly continue to be 
defied, and if the members do not ful- 
fill their financial obligations to the 
Organization. 

As I mentioned earlier, the Congress 
has already expressed itself on this sub- 
ject. Two years ago, in enacting the 
United Nations Loan Act, the Congress 
urged that prompt steps be taken to re- 
store the financial integrity of the United 
Nations by getting its members to pay up 
their dues. 

Today, 2 years later, the financial situ- 
ation of the U.N. is even worse. This 
year, for the first. time in the United 
Nations’ history, some 15 member coun- 
tries are more than 2 years behind in 
paying their assessments. 

Under article 19 of the U.N, Charter, 
these 15 countries are subject to a loss 
of vote in the General Assembly unless 
they reduce their arrears before the As- 
sembly meets in November. 

There is no question about this point. 
The penalty provision is spelled out 
clearly in the U.N. Charter. It applies 
to the current arrears of those 15 mem- 
ber countries. And its application is au- 
tomatic. 

The executive branch of our Govern- 
ment has made it perfectly clear that the 
United States supports prompt and vig- 
orous application of article 19. Never- 
theless, some of the delinquent U.N. 
members are still balking and stalling. 

I believe, therefore, that it is incum- 
bent upon the Congress of the United 
States to tell the world that the United 
States—both branches of our Govern- 
ment and the American people—are 
united in our determination to see that 
the provisions of the U.N. Charter be 
given effect. To repeat what I said 
earlier, there should be “no representa- 
tion without taxation” at the U.N. 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution before the 
House—House Concurrent Resolution 
343—clearly expressed the sense of the 
Congress with respect to this issue. It 
is a strong—and a timely—tresolution. It 
has bipartisan sponsorship, and it was 
reported unanimously by the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

For these reasons, I urge its prompt 
and unanimous adoption by the House. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. It was the very purpose 
of serving notice around the world that 
we want these assessments paid that I 
offered an amendment in committee to 
strike the words the President “should” 
direct the United Nations in two in- 
stances in the resolving part of this 
resolution. I support the resolution but 
Linsist it would be a stronger and better 
resolution had the two “shoulds” been 
removed from the resolution, 

Mr. FORD. Would it be your inter- 
pretation if the House approves this con- 
current resolution it is the sense of the 
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Congress that our delegation in the 
United Nations is expected to insist upon 
the assessments being paid? 

Mr. GROSS. It would be my opinion 
that: this is a mandate to do exactly 
that. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I think this col- 
loquy is valuable. There is not any basic 
difference of opinion. I introduced an 
identical resolution to the one we are 
now considering. The language is a 
question of nicety, and I do not think 
anyone should be in doubt as to what we 
mean here. It seems to me this is the 
natural result of the record that was 
made on the floor of the House when we 
approved the bond issue to bail out the 
United Nations. At that time I felt the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, the execu- 
tive branch of the Government and 
everyone involved made a commitment to 
the Members of Congress that we would 
do this bailing out only with the under- 
standing that article 19 of the charter 
was fully enforced so far as the United 
States could enforce it. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New York. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to add that this is a bipartisan reso- 
lution. It was cosponsored by the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. MAILLIARD], 
In my opinion, this concurrent resolution 
should be agreed to immediately. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join with my distinguished colleague the 
gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. 
KeLLY] and my friend the gentleman 
from California [Mr. MAILLIARD] in urg- 
ing the adoption of House Concurrent 
Resolution 343. 

The Subcommittee on International 
Organizations and Movements, which I 
have the honor to chair, has followed 
closely, and with growing concern, de- 
velopments relating to the financial posi- 
tion of the United Nations. 

In the course of our consultations with 
the executive branch, we have endeav- 
ored to stress the necessity for exerting 
every effort—including our determina- 
tion to support the application of the 
penalty provisions of article 19 of the 
U.N. Charter—to prompt U.N. members 
who are in arrears to pay up their assess- 
ments. 

We have tried to make it clear that the 
Congress fully supports the executive 
branch in its firm position on this issue. 

I believe that House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 343 serves a very useful purpose 
and should be enacted. Currently, some 
15 members of the United Nations are 2 
or more years in arrears on their assess- 
ments. On January 1, 1965, other U.N. 
members may find themselves in a simi- 
lar position. 

It is obvious to everyone who has 
followed the affairs of the United Na- 
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tions that the Organization cannot long 
operate effectively unless its financial in- 
tegrity is restored. The sense of the 
Congress on this point is outlined in the 
resolution before’ the House. I believe 
that the adoption of this resolution will 
strengthen the hand of the executive 
branch in trying to help resolve the 
financial crisis at the U.N. and may 
have a salutary effect in prompting the 
delinquent U.N. members to pay up their 
dues. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. I want to concur with 
the gentleman from Michigan in strongly 
supporting this resolution. I too would 
have felt better if we had the word 
“shall” rather than “should” in the res- 
olution. In any case, I shall strongly 
support the resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the table on page 2 of the report 
No. 1756, the committee report, be in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point. This 
shows the delinquent accounts of the 
different countries. 

I would also like to say, Mr. Speaker, 
that we must continue to pursue this 
matter with all of the personal and in- 
dividual strength we have as a nation. 

The principle of collective security is 
one that is indeed binding on all mem- 
bers and for a particular country, or 
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countries, to overlook their indebtedness 
at this time would be most tragic. 
Example is another important and es- 
sential aspect of collective living, and the 
great dream and steady accomplishments 
at the United Nations are such that each 
new nation coming within its purview 
be aware of its responsibilities, 

Certainly, a new nation coming into 
this organization could feel—in lieu of 
evidence to the contrary—that payment 
of necessary debts would not be neces- 
sary. Since these nations—many of 
them—are comparatively poorer, they 
might feel justified in avoiding these ob- 
ligations. They might, in fact, point to 
certain richer nations as an example. 

It is precisely this point that is so 
important. And it is why this resolution 
is so important. Article 19 of the United 
Nations Charter must be enforced. 

As one who has consistently supported 
the aims and purposes of the United 
Nations—I think that I was one of only 
two Members of Congress who stood on 
this floor and fought to increase the 
funds for the UN voluntary organiza- 
tions in 1963—I feel that it is absolutely 
essential that this resolution be some- 
thing more than a simple affirmation of 
purpose. I hope and trust that it will. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 


bject to article 19 in 1964 (based on actual 
une 80, 1964) 


Country 


1963 and prior years arrears 


$493, 083 $1, 847, 731 

| SS eRe 933, 084 3) 537, 004 
456, 043 2.095, 699 

2 ears OBI 1,390; 410 3, 665, 051 
3 405, 581 1, 268, 194 
1, 887, 904 7; 061, 291 

15, 638, 166 54, 768, 188 

4, 347, 629 14, 785, 058 

913, 350 3, 048, 635 

22.970 124, 990 

20, 874 127, 409 

16, 726 131, 228 

26, 726 132, 491 

31, 188 279, 650 

36, 364 141; 468 


1 United Nations Emergence: giie in the Middle East. 


2 United Nations operation in the Congo. 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
resolution is needed to assure our dele- 
gation to the United Nations of our con- 
tinuing support of their efforts to compel 
the Soviet Union and others now will- 
fully delinquent to pay their just share 
of U.N. expenses. 

I strongly support the resolution and 
hope the United Nations will act in ac- 
cordance with the U.N. Charter to deny 
the vote in the General Assembly to all 
willful delinquents. 

Membership in the United Nations is 
not a one-way street, to be traveled only 
when things are going your own way. 
With participation goes responsibility, 
and all who are able to assume that re- 


sponsibility should do so, without fur- 
ther delay. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, as 
the author of an identical resolution, I 
wish to join my distinguished colleague 
from New York [Mrs. KELLY] in urging 
prompt and unanimous adoption of the 
resolution before the House. 

The reasons which argue for this ac- 
tion on our part are clear and persuasive. 

As the largest single contributor to the 
United Nations, the United States has a 
special interest and responsibility for the 
financial integrity of that organization. 

In the past, we have endeavored to 
discharge that responsibility by paying 
our dues regularly and by urging other 
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U.N. members to do likewise, by contrib- 
uting over and above our share of the 
regular U.N. budget to special U.N. pro- 
grams and operations, and by bailing the 
U.N. out of temporary financial diffi- 
culties. 

We intend to continue on this course. 
We will do so because we believe that 
the United Nations serves a very useful 
and important function in promoting in- 
ternational understanding, cooperation, 
and world peace. 

At the same time, Mr. Speaker, we will 
not stand idly by and see the United 
Nations plunged into an ever deeper fi- 
nancial crisis through the refusal of 
some members to pay their share of that 
organization's expenses. 

And it is for this reason that we ought 
to—that we must—give our support and 
endorsement to the sentiments outlined 
in House Concurrent Resolution 343. 

Mr. Speaker, all of us are aware, I 
am certain, that the financial woes of 
the United Nations cannot be attributed 
solely, or even primarily, to the inability 
of the member countries to pay their 
assessments. Rather, these woes find 
their origin in the refusal of a handful 
of countries to pay their proper share 
of the cost of the United Nation’s peace- 
keeping operations. 

With respect to this subject, one thing 
is perfectly clear: U.N. assessments for 
peacekeeping operations constitute the 
expenses of the Organization within the 
meaning of article 17 of the United Na- 
tions Charter and assessments voted by 
the General Assembly to cover such ex- 
penses are binding upon all U.N. mem- 
bers. 

This was established in an advisory 
opinion rendered by the International 
Court of Justice on July 20, 1962. 

This opinion, to carry the matter one 
step further, was overwhelmingly 
adopted by the United Nations General 
Assembly. 

There is no justification, therefore, for 
claims to the effect that peacekeeping 
assessments are not binding on member 
nations—or that the arrears in such as- 
sessments may not be counted in apply- 
ing the penalty provision of article 19 of 
the U.N. Charter: the provision which 
states that members which are 2 years 
or more in arrears on their assessments 
shall lose their vote in the U.N. General 
Assembly. 

The opinion of the International Court 
of Justice, and the acceptance of this 
opinion by the General Assembly, show 
such claims to be spurious in character. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Speaker, certain 
members of the United Nations which 
are delinquent in paying their assess- 
ments, refuse to accept this fact. Fur- 
ther, they apparently feel that in the 
final hour before the showdown on this 
issue, the United States is going to back 
down and allow this provision of the U.N. 
Charter—and the budgetary decisions of 
the General Assembly—to be defied with 
impunity. 

I am confident, Mr. Speaker, that such 
expectations badly misinterpret our na- 
tional resolve. 

For more than 1 year, while the finan- 
cial crisis of the United Nations con- 
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tinued to worsen, the United States has 
taken the position that we will support, 
and insist on, vigorous application of the 
penalty provisions of article 19 to mem- 
bers with excessive arrears. Last year, 
while serving as U.S. Delegate to the 
U.N. 18th General Assembly, I partici- 
pated in a number of discussions—and 
made several speeches in the 5th Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly—in an 
effort to make this point perfectly clear 
to delegates of other member nations. 
I do not deceive myself, however, that 
those efforts resolved the problem. 
Doubts about the firmness of our resolve, 
and expectations of a last-minute change 
in the position of the United States, are 
still evident. 

It is for these reasons, Mr. Speaker, 
that I urge the House to adopt the reso- 
lution before us. By this action, we shall 
demonstrate the unity and the strength 
of our resolve. And, hopefully, we will 
convince the delinquent members that 
they must “fish or cut bait’”—in other 
words, pay up or lose their voting rights 
in the U.N. General Assembly. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, the sit- 
uation which calls for this resolution, 
expressing the sense of Congress that all 
members of the United Nations should 
pay their assessments or lose their vote, 
may be a crisis in the development of the 
United Nations comparable, in some re- 
spects, to the several which arose during 
the early days of our own country. 
Questions which were resolved through 
the genius of the great Chief Justice, 
John Marshall. 

Questions which involved the survival 
of the Republic and its ability to make 
effective its will in those areas of dele- 
gated authority. If the Soviets and 
others successfully refuse to comply with 
the charter and the resolutions of the 
General Assembly, then the United Na- 
tions is impotent and a mere debating 
society. If compliance is secured then 
the United Nations has taken a big step 
toward becoming an effective force for 
peace in the world. 

In passing this resolution, we must not 
forget that the day may come when the 
United States may disagree with the 
actions of the United Nations, to the 
support of which this same article 19 will 
commit us. Recognizing this factor, 
however, does not change the need for 
continued efforts for an effective world 
peace organization such as the United 
Nations can become and, therefore, I 
support this resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the concur- 
rent resolution? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the House concurrent resolution, as 
follows: 

Whereas one hundred and thirteen nations 
have accepted the obligations of the Charter 
of the United Nations to maintain interna- 
tional peace and security and have agreed 
“to take effective collective measures for the 
prevention and removal of threats to the 
peace, and for the suppression of acts of ag- 
gression or other breaches of the peace, and 
to bring about by peaceful means, and in 
conformity with the principles of justice and 
international law, adjustment or settlement 
of international disputes or situations which 
might lead to a breach of the peace”; and 
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Whereas the International Court of Justice 
in an advisory opinion on July 20, 1962, held 
that expenditures for peacekeeping opera- 
tions constitute expenses of the Organization 
which shall be borne by the members as ap- 
portioned by the General Assembly under 
article 17 of the United Nations Charter; 
and 

Whereas the advisory opinion of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice was accepted by 
the General Assembly in a resolution on De- 
cember 19, 1962, by a vote of seventy-six in 
favor, seventeen against, and eight absten- 
tions; and 

Whereas article 19 of the United Nations 
Charter provides that a member of the United 
Nations which is in arrears in the payment 
of its financial contributions to the Organiza- 
tion shall have no vote in the General Assem- 
bly if the amount of its arrears equals or 
exceeds the amount of the contributions due 
from it for the preceding two full years, un- 
less relieved of that penalty by a vote of the 
General Assembly on the grounds that “the 
failure to pay is due to conditions beyond 
the control of the member”; and 

Whereas at the convening of the Nine- 
teenth General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions in 1964, certain members of the United 
Nations which are now in arrears may fall 
within the purview of the provisions of arti- 
cle 19 of the United Nations Charter; and 

Whereas legislation has been enacted ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that “the 
United Nations should take immediate steps 
to give effect to the advisory opinion of the 
International Court of Justice on the finan- 
cial obligations of members of the United 
Nations in order to assure prompt payment 
of all assessments, including assessments to 
cover the cost of operations to maintain or 
restore international peace and security”: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the President should 
direct the Permanent United States Delegate 
to the United Nations to continue efforts to- 
ward securing payment by members of the 
United Nations of their assessments in ar- 
rears. It is further the sense of the Congress 
that if, upon the convening of the Nineteenth 
General Assembly, the arrears of any mem- 
ber of the United Nations equals or exceeds 
the amount of the contribution due from it 
for the preceding two full years, the President 
should direct the Permanent United States 
Delegate to make every effort to assure invo- 
cation of the penalty provisions of article 19 
of the Charter of the United Nations. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
sgus ing to the House concurrent resolu- 

jon. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 352, nays 0, not voting 78, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 231] 
YEAS—352 

Abbitt Ashbrook Becker 
Abele Ashmore 
Abe: Aspinall Beermann 
Addabbo Auchincloss Belcher 
Albert Ayres Bell 
Anderson Baker Bennett, Fla. 
Andrews, Ala. Baldwin Berry 
An Barrett Betts 

N. Barry Blatnik 
Arends Bates 


1964 


Boland 

Bolling 

Bolton, 
Oliver P. 


Clancy 


Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 


Matthews 
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O’Konski 
Olsen, Mont. 


ack 
Smith, Iowa 


Stratton 


White Willis Yo er 
Whitener Wilson, Ind. Zablocki 
Whitten Wright 
Wickersham Wydler 
NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—78 

Adair Healey Pilcher 
Alger Hoeven Pirnie 
Ashley Hoffman Pucinski 
Avery Horton Rains 
Baring Jones, Ala. Randall 
Bass Jones, Mo Roybal 
Battin Kee Ryan, Mich. 
Bolton, Kluczynski St. George 

Frances P Kyl Scott 
Bromwell Lankford Sheppard 
Brown, Calif Lesinski Shipley 
Buckley McClory Sibal 
Cameron McDowell Smith, Calif. 
Celler Staebler 
Daddario MacGregor Stephens 
Dawson Madden Thompson, La. 

Mathias Toll 

Dingell Matsunaga Tollefson 
Elliott Miller, Calif. Wallhauser 
Elisworth Miller, N.Y. Whalley 
Fraser Milliken Williams 
Fulton, Tenn. Montoya Wilson, Bob 
Gra) Morrison Wilson, 
Gray Moss Charles H. 
Gurney Nedzi Winstead 
Hanna Osmers Wyman 
Harvey, Mich. Pepper 

So the concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Toll with Mr. Whalley. 

Mr. Randall with Mr. Battin. 


Dingell with Mr. Sibal. 

Pucinski with Mr. Pirnie. 

Buckley with Mr. Osmers. 

Lesinski with Mr. Mathias. 

Daddario with Mr. McClory. 

Ryan of Michigan with Mr. Horton. 
Montoya with Mr. Gurney. 

Nedzi with Mr. Harvey of Michigan. 
Miller of California with Mr. Bob Wil- 
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Madden with Mr. Wyman. 
Shipley with Mrs. Frances P. Bolton. 
Jones of Alabama with Mrs. St. George. 
Baring with Mr. Kyl. 
. Cameron with Mr. Bromwell. 

Brown of California with Mr. Wall- 
r 


B 
a 
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Elliott with Mr. Miller of New York. 
Grabowski with Mr. Milliken, 
Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Hoeven. 
Roybal with Mr. Hoffman. 
Macdonald with Mr. Avery. 

Charles H. Wilson with Mrs. Kee. 
Fraser with Mr. Diggs. 

Matsunaga with Mr. Dawson. 

Scott with Mr. Healey. 

Moss with Mr. Celler. 

Pilcher with Mr. Lankford. 

Williams with Mr. Gray. 

Winstead with Mr. Staebler. 
Pepper with Mr. Rains. 

Stephens with Mr. Bass. 

Sheppard with Mr. McMillan. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


5555555555555555 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members de- 
siring to do so have permission to extend 
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their remarks immediately prior to the 
concurrent resolution just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZATION OF URBAN SOIL 
SURVEYS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5406) 
to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to cooperate with States and other pub- 
lic agencies in planning for changes in 
the use of agricultural land in rapidly 
expanding urban areas and in other non- 
agricultural use areas, and for other 


purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the committee sev- 
eral questions regarding this bill, In the 
first place, I see on page 3 of the report, 
that the Department of Agriculture is 
actively cooperating with other depart- 
ments of the executive branch. Mr. 
Speaker, I wonder if the spokesman for 
the committee, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas, could tell us how many 
Federal Government planning agencies 
are now making plans for urban land 
use. 
Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I have not 
the slightest idea how many agencies 
are making plans regarding urban land 
use, but the Department of Agriculture 
is the only agency that makes these soil 
surveys. The soil surveys are of impor- 
tance in doing this urban planning for 
all of this multitude of agencies to which 
the gentleman refers. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Would the 
gentleman from Texas specify what kind 
of land he is talking about? This is 
privately owned land? 

Mr. POAGE. This is both publicly 
and privately owned land. It is all the 
land within a specific area. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. And this 
is land that is going out of agricultural 
use into some other use, as determined 
by the owners of that land? 

Mr. POAGE. Not necessarily. The 
soil survey of the United States is going 
on now. It includes both urban and rural 
areas. It includes every acre of land in 
the United States, whether it is in New 
York City or whether it is in Nevada. 
But it is a slow process. It will probably 
take from 20 to probably 40 years before 
the whole United States is mapped for 
soil purposes at the rate we are going. 

What this legislation proposes to do is 
to authorize local governmental units— 
and that primarily means a city, of 
course—to cooperate with—and that 
means to share the cost with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in conducting this 
general soil survey program. 

The surveys which are made under this 
bill will be no different from the surveys 
which are presently being made. How- 
ever, it is anticipated that through this 
method we will be able to do a good deal 
of planning in some of the urban areas 
which we hope will put up half of the 
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cost and move this thing along a little 
faster than it is presently moving. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Iam inter- 
ested in the gentleman’s choice of words, 
because it is different than that contained 
in the report. The report states that 
this bill would authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to cooperate with other 
departments in local government. The 
gentleman stated that it would authorize 
local governments to cooperate with the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. POAGE. If the gentleman will 
yield further, it will. By that I mean 
primarily it will authorize a local agency 
to pay a part of the cost of these sur- 
veys. Under existing practices this share 
is 50 percent at the present time, and we 
anticipate that it will continue to be 50 
percent of the cost of these surveys. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. In its re- 
port the committee mentions that one 
of the reasons that cities would need 
this land-use study and land study is be- 
cause of the open air programs provided 
for under the Housing Act. 

The gentleman is familiar, of course, 
with the responsibility for such land 
studies now which is in the Housing 
and Home Finance Administration? 

Mr. POAGE. That is right. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. And that 
one of the great pitches that has been 
made for the authority that has been 
given to the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator is that there are so many 
other departments cooperating with 
him 


I took it for granted that one of them 
was the Department of Agriculture and 
that the Department of Agriculture had 
this ability. 

Mr, POAGE. It was not and is not 
my understanding as a member of the 
committee that this bill contemplates 
that kind of cooperation which the gen- 
tleman is suggesting. On the contrary, 
it is my understanding that the legisla- 
tion does contemplate that those com- 
munities which find that they need a 
soil map—and in most cases they will 
need a soil map for any kind of redevel- 
opment of a community because you can 
do it better and cheaper and more ex- 
peditiously if you do have a soil map— 
will seek such a map from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which ultimately 
under. the present program will map 
every acre of land in the United States, 
but which does not have existing maps 
of large areas as yet. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. The gen- 
tleman backs up what they say in the 
report; namely, that the Department of 
Agriculture has this responsibility under 
the present law, but under the priority 
system it will not get anywhere near to 
this type thing, I believe the gentleman 
said, for about 20 years. So those who 
recognize the great contribution which 
the Soil Conservation Service is mak- 
ing to the agricultural land would cer- 
tainly not object to the program until it 
got into the, shall we say, concrete farm- 
ing areas? 

Mr. POAGE. If the gentleman will 
yield further, it was the thought of the 
Committee on Agriculture that this serv- 
ice should be available to everyone in 
the United States, whether they were 
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located in Kansas or in New York City. 

We hope that the program can be ex- 
pedited by allowing those communities 
which feel they have an immediate fi- 
nancial interest in getting something 
done this year or next year—that if they 
felt it was worth their consideration 
and their money they might expedite 
and hasten the survey of their immediate 
areas by joining in and cooperating with 
the cost of the program. 

Actually, the Department of Agri- 
culture will make the survey. There will 
be no surveys authorized by anybody 
other than the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. My basic 
question is this: It is my understanding 
that the Department of Agriculture now 
has the authority to make such surveys? 

Mr. POAGE. That is right. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. It is under 
the direction of the executive depart- 
ment, and under the direction of the 
Congress and under legislation to coop- 
erate with the other departments in 
carrying out their programs that the 
Home and Finance Administration is re- 
quired to make surveys that will take in 
the local governments. They will en- 
compass different spaces. The Depart- 
ment of Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministration has the responsibility to 
make studies or to see to it that studies 
are made on a regional or metropolitan 
basis that will take into account mass 
transportation. I am under the impres- 
sion that the sole requirement is that the 
Department of Agriculture cooperate 
with the other departments. It seems to 
me we are adding another bit of fire in 
this interdepartmental authorization. 

Mr. POAGE, No. I do not so inter- 
pret the legislation, and neither did the 
Committee .on Agriculture so interpret 
this legislation. As we understand it, 
although the Department of Agriculture 
has the authority to map every acre of 
the United States, it would take between 
20 to 50 years to do it. Therefore the 
Department of Agriculture cannot do it 
all at one time. There are certain areas 
where they have already done this work 
and where they have soil maps. There 
are other areas where such maps are 
needed and needed very quickly. Most 
of these are urban areas. It could save 
a great deal of money. It is a good deal 
cheaper to have the Department of Agri- 
culture make that soil map as a part of 
the soil map of the United States than 
for a particular agency to go ahead and 
do it on their own. In case any agency 
of government, whether local or a de- 
partmental, wants to put up some of the 
money for the cost of these programs, 
the Department of Agriculture can under 
this bill accept it and cooperate with 
them and thus speed up very materially 
the work in urban areas. This work is 
now pretty largely confined to rural 
areas, because the Department of Agri- 
culture naturally finds that it has a 
greater need for maps of rural areas. 

This bill is an effort to make this soil 
survey a little more helpful to the urban 
areas because we think this soil survey 
should be a national program, 

Mr, OLIVER P. BOLTON. I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s answer. 
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It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, this is an 
obvious example of another duplication 
of planning authority. I withdraw my 
reservation of objection and ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


ADDITION TO EVERGLADES 
NATIONAL PARK 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8290) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to accept a transfer of certain lands 
within Everglades National Park, Dade 
County, Fla., for administration as a part 
of said park, and for other purposes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, if I understand this 
proposal correctly this is an authoriza- 
tion to the extent of $452,000 for reim- 
bursement to the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. This reimbursement would 
permit, in effect, the purchase of 4,420 
<< of land within Everglades National 

ark. 

As I understand it, the Farmers Home 
Administration apparently made a bad 
loan. The parties who borrowed the 
money could not pay, therefore the 
Farmers Home Administration took over 
a defaulted mortgage. It follows if we 
are to turn this land over to the Ever- 
glades National Park the Farmers Home 
Administration has to be bailed out to 
the extent of $452,000. I am for the 
Everglades National Park, but I raise 
the question about the business wisdom 
of the Farmers Home Administration in 
making the loan in the first place. How 
could they make such a poor loan? The 
evidence is clear the business could not 
make a “go” of it. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr.POAGE. I do not think the record 
will show the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration made a bad loan. 

Mr. FORD. They have lost $452,000. 

Mr. POAGE. No; they have not lost 
anything. They made a loan of about 
$98,000. This was a second mortgage on 
this property, on which the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life Insurance Co. had a 
loan of about $200,000. After they fore- 
closed the second mortgage, the life in- 
surance company thought they could 
make some settlement, and the Farmers 
Home Administration paid them off, be- 
cause there was and is substantial equity 
in the property. The Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration paid them off. They had 
property there which we were told would 
easily sell for more than the total of 
FHA's investment. 

This is the property about which there 
was considerable dispute at the time of 
the creation of the Everglades National 
Park. This was some of that high- 
priced bean and vegetable land which 
had been reclaimed by the drainage of 
the swamps. It was a piece of land 
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which the local people strongly objected 
to going into the park, because they felt 
it would cripple the local economy. But 
when this land was finally taken over by 
the Farmers Home Administration the 
local objection had ceased and instead 
the local people and the Congressmen 
from that area would like to see this area 
included in the park. 

This bill is to make sure that the Farm- 
ers Home Administration not make a 
profit on what they could make a profit 
out of but that they come out whole in 
a transaction by delivering to the park a 
piece of property they could unquestion- 
ably sell at far more than the Depart- 
ment of Interior is prepared to pay them. 
But it was the feeling of the committee 
that we in the Agricultural Committee 
should not hold up another agency of 
Government and make them pay a great- 
er price for a piece of property than the 
Government had invested in it. This is 
the total cost. It is to make sure that 
the Farmers Home Administration suf- 
fers no loss and that the Government 
gets the property at the cost the Govern- 
ment has invested in it, rather than hav- 
ing to pay the higher price that they 
would have to if the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration sold this property in the 
open market and then the Government 
had to purchase it from private owners. 

Mr. FORD. Would the gentleman in- 
dicate what party has a substantial equi- 
ty, as he has indicated? 

Mr. POAGE. The Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration has the equity. 

Mr. FORD. The gentleman would 
have to concede that the Farmers Home 
Administration did make a loan to an 
organization that could not make good 
the loan? 

Mr. POAGE. I do not undertsand that 
that is true. I do understand that this 
corporation had title to the property. It 
did get into a good deal of speculative 
activities. The weather was bad for a 
number of years. They went broke, and 
had to go into bankruptcy, and when 
they went broke the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration had to protect the loan, 
which was good, against the general 
creditors. 

Mr. FORD. The gentleman from 
Texas will have to admit that the or- 
ganization that borrowed the money went 
bankrupt and the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration made a loan, which ended up 
with a foreclosure. 

Mr. POAGE. That is quite a different 
thing from what the gentleman said a 
while ago. I think that statement is 
probably correct. The company did go 
broke. The loan did end in a foreclo- 
sure. But it is not a correct statement to 
say the Farmers Home Administration 
made the loan for more than the value of 
the property. 

Mr. FORD. I do not think I said that, 
but if we can agree on my last state- 
ment, that is good enough. 

Mr. FASCELL, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. The gentleman from 
Michigan has cleared up the point that 
it was not a bad loan in the first place. 
But the equity was there when the loan 
was made. So I do not think in that 
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sense it is fair to question the business 
judgment of the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration in this particular case. 

Mr. FORD. I do not think the 
Farmers Home Administration is in the 
business of lending money to organiza- 
tions that go bankrupt. 

Mr. FASCELL. Not if they can help 
it. I certainly agree with the gentleman. 
The only point I am making is that 
these things must be considered as of 
the time of making the loan. It is pretty 
hard to go back as a Monday quarter- 
back and find that at that time it was a 
bad loan. These men who were in busi- 
ness are good substantial businessmen 
and the property value is there. I just 
want to point out also that this agricul- 
tural area had 5 bad years in a row, be- 
cause of freezes and fioods and a lot of 
people went broke. 

One final thing, the land that we are 
talking about compromises some 4,000 
acres of what is known as the hole in 
the doughnut in the Everglades National 
Park. This land is already within the 
boundaries of the park. But in the con- 
gressional act which was previously 
passed, it is not subject to condemnation. 
So the gentleman from Texas is correct 
that the only thing that needs to be 
done at this point is an authorization to 
see to it that the revolving fund of the 
Farmers Home Administration is made 
whole. It would not make sense to do 
anything else. 

Mr. GROSS. This involves 4,428 acres 
of swampland and at $452,000 it appar- 
ently means itis worth $100 an acre. Do 
I understand that this swampland is 
worth $100 an acre? 

Mr. FASCELL. It is debatable that it 
is all swampland in the technical en- 
gineering sense. I would certainly think 
it is worth more than $100 an acre— 
there is no question about it—if it were 
tomato land. 

Mr. GROSS. All right then, that 
leads me to this question. Since this is 
supposedly farmland, for the Farmers 
Home Administration is supposed to 
finance farming operations, how many 
tillable acres were there in this 4,420- 
acre tract? 

Mr. FASCELL. I do not have the 
slightest idea how many tillable acres 
there are. I know one thing. Down 
there you can grow tomatoes just about 
anywhere that you can turn up the soil 
and if you do not have any soil, you can 
grind up rocks and grow tomatoes. You 
could put the entire 4,000 acres in toma- 
toes. 

Mr. GROSS. The whole 4,000 acres in 
tomatoes? Somebody said there were 
some beans raised on this land. 

Mr. POAGE. The committee was told 
that the land was cultivated whether 
it was in tomatoes, beans, or carrots. I 
do not know. But that is another ques- 
tion. The land is not undrained ever- 
glade land. It was represented to us as 
some of the best farming land in Florida 
and is in production or has been in pro- 
duction for a number of years. Certain- 
ly it is worth $100 an acre and is prob- 
ably worth $500 an acre. 

Mr. GROSS. How come it got in the 
financial shape it is in now if it is worth 
$500 an acre? 
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Mr. POAGE. Because, as the gentle- 
man from Florida pointed out, there 
were five successive failures in that area 
and 5 years of failure is likely to break 
almost any farmer. Unfortunately, I 
have had experiences of this kind of fail- 
ure for 5 years in our section of the 
country and it bends almost everybody 
if it does not break them. 

Mr. FORD. Could I ask the question 
of someone concerned with the legisla- 
tion: What was the amount of the first 
mortgage? 

Mr. POAGE. About $200,000. 

Mr. FORD. What was the mortgage 
of the FHA? 

Mr. POAGE. Not quite $100,000. 

Mr. FORD. So there was about $300,- 
000-plus in the equity of the Farmers 
Home Administration when they took it 
over on the foreclosure proceeding; is 
that correct? 

Mr. POAGE. Approximately $300,000, 
pasg really suspect it was more than 

at. 

Mr. FORD. How could there be larger 
equity if they loaned about $100,000 and 
8 insurance company loaned $250,- 

Mr. POAGE. There was roughly 
$350,000 of debt on this land at that 
time, but the equity was somewhat con- 
siderably in excess of that. The equity 
is the difference between the value of 
the land and the debt. 

Mr. FORD. I understand that, but 
you admit there is $350,000 of funds, 
either the first mortgage or the second 
mortgage, 

Mr. POAGE. Les. 

Mr. FORD. And now we are author- 
izing the transfer of property that is 
worth $452,000 to the Everglades Na- 
tional Park. Congress will by this au- 
thorization pay up to $452,000 to the 
FHA revolving fund. So FHA’s revolv- 
ing fund will make about $100,000. 
What kind of business is that? 

Mr. POAGE. No. Unfortunately they 
have not made it. I wish they had. 

Mr.FORD. Why should we pay them, 
if they have not made it? 

Mr. POAGE. Because the total cost 
will stand, by November, at about $442,- 
000. That includes all of it. 

Mr. FORD. Whose cost? 

Mr. POAGE. The total cost of this 
land to the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion. That includes the court costs, 
bankruptcy procedures, costs of all those 
who have handled this land, the liti- 
gation costs, the back taxes paid. All 
of the costs bring this up to the point 
that it is now available for transfer on 
the market. 

Mr.FORD. Does the gentleman mean 
to tell me that it took $100,000 in various 
costs to get control of the land which 
was worth $350,000? 

Mr. POAGE. I did not say that—but 
I would not be surprised if it were true. 
The costs of bankruptcy and foreclosure 
often eat up large estates. 

Mr. FORD. What kind of operation 
are they running over there in FHA’s 
Florida operation? 

Mr. POAGE. The gentleman contin- 
ues to put words in my mouth. I have 
never valued the land at $350,000. In 
my opinion, the land always was worth 
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a great deal more than $350,000. The 
debt a few years ago was approximately 
$350,000. The debt has increased, as 
debt always does when it is necessary to 
go through foreclosure. When one goes 
through court proceedings he is lucky 
to come out with only 25 percent added. 
That is roughly what happened to the 
Government. The Government costs 
went up just about the same as yours 
or mine would have. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Poace] says that this land 
may well be worth $1,000 per acre. 

Mr. POAGE. I did not use the words 
Eres an acre.” I used the words 
“ 5 Read 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman has cut 
it in half, to $500 an acre. 

Mr. POAGE. I have not cut or 
changed my estimate but the gentleman 
was within $500 an acre of what I said. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this not pretty ex- 
pensive land to make a wallow for the 
crocodiles or alligators, at $500 an acre? 
Is there not plenty of other swamp down 
there? 

Mr. POAGE. I believe the whole mis- 
understanding arises from the fact that 
this is not untreated everglades land. 
It is drained land. It is cultivated land. 
It is land that has been in cultivation 
for a number of years. It is high-priced 
land, and not swampland. Once it was 
swampland, but the cost of draining the 
everglades is expensive, just as is the 
cost of tilling on Iowa farms expensive. 
That has been done. Those expenses 
have been incurred and are in the pres- 
ent capital value of the land. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I feel cer- 
tain that to anyone listening to this dis- 
cussion it is quite obvious there are a 
number of unanswered questions. None 
of us doubts the need, the necessity, or 
the desirability of making the land avail- 
able to the Everglades National Park, 
but I believe we ought to have a better 
explanation of the financial aspects of 
this transaction. 

Therefore, I withdraw my reservation 
of objection and ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING THE SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION TO EMPLOY ALIENS 
IN A SCIENTIFIC OR TECHNICAL 
CAPACITY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10178) 
to authorize the Smithsonian Institution 
to employ aliens in a scientific or tech- 
nical capacity. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
subject to adequate security and other in- 
vestigations as he may determine to be ap- 
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propriate, and subject further to a prior de- 
termination by him that no qualified United 
States citizen is available for the particular 
position involved, is authorized to employ 
and compensate aliens in a scientific or tech- 
nical capacity at authorized rates of com- 
pensation without regard to statutory pro- 
visions prohibiting payment of compensa- 
tion to aliens. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING THE UNITED SPAN- 
ISH WAR VETERANS TO ERECT 
A MEMORIAL IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, OR ITS ENVIRONS 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 793) authorizing the United 
Spanish War Veterans to erect a memo- 
rial in the District of Columbia. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
grant authority to the United Spanish War 
Veterans to erect a memorial on public 
grounds in the District of Columbia in honor 
and commemoration of the men who served 
in the war with Spain, the Philippine Insur- 
rection, and the China Relief Expedition 
(1898-1902) . 

Src. 2. The United States shall be put to no 
expense in the erection of such memorial. 

Sec. 3. The authority conferred pursuant 
to this joint resolution shall lapse unless 
(1) the erection of such memorial is com- 
menced within five years from the date of 
enactment of this joint resolution, and (2) 
prior to its commencement funds are certi- 
fied available in an amount sufficient, in the 
judgment of the Secretary of the Interior, 
to insure completion of the memorial. 

SEC. 4. The memorial erected under author- 
ity of this joint resolution shall be main- 
tained by the Secretary of the Interior as a 
national monument. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all language after the enacting 
clause and insert the following: “That the 
United Spanish War Veterans are authorized 
to erect a memorial on public grounds in the 
District of Columbia, or its environs, in 
honor and commemoration of the men who 
served in the war with Spain, the Philippine 
Insurrection, and the China Relief Expedi- 
tion (1898-1902). 

“Src. 2 (a). The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized and directed to select, with the 
approval of the National Commission of Fine 
Arts and the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission, a suitable site on public grounds 
in the District of Columbia, or its environs, 
upon which may be erected the memorial 
authorized in the first section of this Act: 
Provided, That if the site selected is on pub- 
lic grounds belonging to or under the juris- 
diction of the government of the District of 
Columbia, the approval of the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia shall 
also be obtained. 

“(b) The design and plans for such me- 
morial shall be subject to the approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior, the National 
Commission of Fine Arts, and the National 
Capital Planning Commission, and the 
United States or the District of Columbia 
shall be put to no expense in the erection 
thereof. 

“Bec. 3. The authority conferred pursuant 
to this joint resolution shall lapse unless 
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(1) the erection of such memorial is com- 
menced within five years from the date of en- 
actment of this joint resolution, and (2) 
prior to its commencement funds are certi- 
fied available in an amount sufficient, in the 
judgment of the Secretary of the Interior, 
to insure completion of the memorial. 

“Sec, 4. The maintenance and care of the 
memorial erected under the provisions of 
this Act shall be the responsibility of the 
Secretary of the Interior.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Authorizing the United Spanish War 
Veterans to erect a memorial in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or its environs.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is 62 years since the end of the 4-year 
period, 1898 to 1902, of the war with 
Spain, the Boxer Rebellion in China, 
and the Aguinaldo resistances in the 
Philippines. Those four historic and 
world reshaping years marked the start 
of America’s march to meet her destiny 
of world responsibility. 

I am very happy that at long last a 
memorial in honor and commemoration 
of the men who served in the war with 
Spain, the Philippine Insurrection and 
the China Relief Expedition, is to be 
erected in the District of Columbia. 
Every cent of the cost of the monument 
will be borne by the veterans of that war 
of long, long ago. They wish it that way. 
The monument will be a heroic size 
bronze statue portrayal of the Spanish 
War soldier. I have seen a photograph 
of the monument to be erected and I can 
assure my colleagues, and I think it prop- 
er I should leave here the record for the 
future, it is a strikingly correct and ac- 
curate representation of the American 
soldier of that period—with his campaign 
hat, his leggings, his cartridge rolls, all 
items of clothing and equipment exactly 
correct. 

As the last veteran of the Spanish- 
American War in the Congress, the last 
of over 90 who have served either in this 
or the other body, I am deeply touched 
and to my good and close friend, the 
distinguished gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Jones], chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, to my warm friend, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Burieson], chairman of the full com- 
mittee, and all the members of the great 
Committee on House Administration, 
one and all, I extend my deepest thanks. 

It is good to learn that after all are 
gone who played their parts in the un- 
veiling of our country’s destiny at the 
turn of the century there will be stand- 
ing on the soil of our country’s Capital 
a replica in granite of the Spanish war 
soldier, a reminder to the oncoming gen- 
erations of the dreams, the service, and 
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the sacrifice of American youth in uni- 
form in 1898 to 1902. 

Mr. Speaker, Archie House is the pres- 
ent commander in chief of the United 
Spanish War Veterans. He and I served 
together in Company I, 33d Michigan 
Volunteer Infantry, at the siege of 
Santiago in Cuba. Each had just turned 
16. Archie will be succeeded as com- 
mander in chief at the encampment 
later this summer by Sam Black, fellow 
member of mine in Columbia Camp in 
Chicago for many, many years, from the 
time we had 1,000 or more members until 
the present when we have just 7. 
Time surely has thinned our ranks. But 
it will be a gladsome day for the remain- 
ing veterans of the war with Spain when 
the monument authorized by this resolu- 
tion is unveiled here in the District of 
Columbia, and among those present, 
providence willing, will be Archie House, 
Sam Black, the ever-faithful adjutant 
General McElroy, and the gentleman 
from Illinois. 


STATUE OF FATHER EUSEBIO 
FRANCISCO KINO 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. 
Con. Res, 273) to place temporarily in 
the rotunda of the Capitol a statue of 
Father Eusebio Francisco Kino, and to 
hold ceremonies on such occasion. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the State of 
Arizona is hereby authorized to place tem- 
porarily in the rotunda of the Capitol a 
statue of the late Father Eusebio Francisco 
Kino, of Arizona, and to hold ceremonies in 
the rotunda on said occasion; and the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol is hereby authorized to 
make the necessary arrangements therefor. 


The House concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. A motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


STATUE OF FATHER EUSEBIO 
FRANCISCO KINO 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 274) accepting the statue of 
Father Eusebio Francisco Kino, of Ari- 
zona, presented by the State of Arizona, 
to be placed in Statuary Hall. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the statue 
of Father Eusebio Francisco Kino, presented 
by the State of Arizona, to be placed in the 
Statuary Hall, is accepted in the name of 
the United States, and that the thanks of 
the Congress be tendered said State for the 
contribution of the statue of one of its most 
eminent pioneers, illustrious for his early 
missionary work, exploration, and cartog- 
raphy; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, 
suitably engrossed and duly authenticated, 
be transmitted to the Governor of Arizona. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out “Statuary Hall” 
and insert in lieu thereof “the Statuary Hall 
collection”. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
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The House concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Concurrent resolution accepting the 
statue of Father Eusebio Francisco Kino, 
of Arizona, presented by the State of 
Arizona, to be placed in the Statuary 
Hall collection”. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PLACEMENT OF A MEMORIAL TAB- 
LET IN THE U.S. CAPITOL 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. 
Res. 530) to provide for the placement of 
a memorial tablet in the U.S. Capitol in 
honor of the troops quartered in the 
Capitol during the Civil War. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Whereas President Abraham Lincoln, on 
April 15, 1861, issued a proclamation calling 
into the service of the United States the 
militia of the several States, to the extent 
of seventy-five thousand men; and 

Whereas response was forthcoming from 
the State of Massachusetts, which sent the 
Sixth Regiment, the Eighth Regiment, and 
the Fifth Regiment; the State of New York, 
which sent the Seventh Regiment (New York 
State Militia), Ellsworth’s Fire Zouaves 
(Eleventh New York Regiment), the Seventy- 
first Regiment, and the Fifth New York 
Regiment; the State of Pennsylvania, which 
sent the Logan Guards of Lewistown, the 
Washington Artillerists of Pottsville, the Na- 
tional Light Infantry of Pottsville, the Allen 
Infantry Rifles of Allentown, the Ringgold 
Light Artillery of Reading, and the Seven- 
teenth Regiment of Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry; and the District of Columbia, 
which sent Companies E, A, C, and F (Na- 
tional Guard), and the Mechanics’ Union 
Rifles; and 

Whereas these troops were quartered in 
the United States Capitol to perform the im- 
portant functions assigned to them: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Architect of the Capi- 
tol shall provide for the placing, with ap- 
propriate ceremonies, of a tablet at a loca- 
tion in the House Wing of the Capitol de- 
termined by him to be appropriate, which 
tablet shall read as follows: 

“This tablet records the fact that the fol- 
lowing troops were quartered in the United 
States Capitol in response to President Lin- 
coln's call for volunteers April 15, 1861; 


“MASSACHUSETTS 


“Sixth Regiment of Massachusetts. 
“Eighth Regiment of Massachusetts. 
“Fifth Regiment of Massachusetts. 


“NEW YORK 


“Seventh Regiment (New York State 
Militia). 

“Ellsworth’s Fire Zouaves (Eleventh New 
York Regiment), 

“Seventy-first Regiment. 

“Fifth New York Regiment. 

“PENNSYLVANIA 

“Logan Guards of Lewistown. 

“The Washington Artillerists of Pottsville. 

“The National Light Infantry of Pottsville. 

“The Allen Infantry Rifles of Allentown. 

“The Ringgold Light Artillery of Reading. 

“The Seventeenth Regiment of Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Infantry. 

“DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


“Companies E, A, ©, and F (National 
Guard). 

“Mechanics’ Union Rifles.” 

Sec. 2. The size and design of the tablet 
referred to in the first section of this Act 
shall be approved by the Architect of the 
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Capitol, and shall be provided without cost 
to the United States, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 3, lines 3 and 4, strike out all 
wording following “and” and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “the cost of the tablet 
shall be borne by the Architect of the Capitol 
from funds under his control,” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
The House resolution was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONDEMN CERTAIN PROPERTY IN 
ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2419) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to condemn certain property in the city 
of St. Augustine, Fla., within the bound- 
ary of the Castillo de San Marcos Na- 
tional Monument, and for other pur- 
poses. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That not- 
withstanding the provisions in section 1(b) 
of the Act entitled “An Act to add certain 
lands to Castillo de San Marcos National 
Monument in the State of Florida”, approved 
July 5, 1960 (74 Stat. 317; 319), that certain 
lands may be acquired only by negotiation, 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to acquire the following described land, in- 
terests therein, and improvements thereon, 
for the purposes of said Act by condemna- 
tion with funds that are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for that purpose: 

All of lots 1 and 5 of block 6 less and 
except that portion acquired by the Florida 
Highway Department in 1959 in connection 
with relocated State Route A-1-A, as shown 
on the subdivision plat of the city of Saint 
Augustine prepared June 12, 1923, and filed 
in the official plat book in the circuit clerk’s 
office of Saint Johns County, Florida, lying 
northeast of a survey line which is the 
southerly boundary of the proposed Castillo 
Drive shown on that certain map in three 
sheets prepared by E. W. Pacetti and Asso- 
ciates, April 23, 1960, and revised June 2, 
1960 (map numbered NM-CSM-3012), and 
more particularly described as follows: 

Beginning at a point on the survey line 
which is south 53 degrees 05 minutes west 
a distance of 24.0 feet from survey station 
31+81.00 of Florida State Highways A-1-A 
and 5, section 7801-114 being station 0+00 
of the proposed relocated highway; thence, 
south 36 degrees 55 minutes east a distance 
of 7.46 feet to a point; thence, on a curve 
to the right with a radius of 612.0 feet for 
a distance of 160.22 feet to a point which 
is station 1767.68; thence, south 21 degrees 
55 minutes east for a distance of 185.22 feet 
to a point which is station 3+ 52.90; thence, 
on a curve to the left with a radius of 465.0 
feet for a distance of 328.69 feet to a point 
which is station 6+81.59; thence, south 62 
degrees 25 minutes east for a distance of 
251.13 feet to a point which is station 9+ 
32.72; thence, on a curve to the right with 
a radius of 158.0 feet for a distance of 158.98 
feet to the end of this survey line descrip- 
tion and being station 10+91.70 of the pro- 
posed relocated highway, containing 3,850 
square feet more or less. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 


the table. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF PHOSPHATE ON 
THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9638) 
to amend section 27 of the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act of February 25, 1920, as amended, 
in order to promote the development of 
phosphate on the public domain. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, nowhere in the re- 
port do I find any estimate of the cost, if 
any, to the Federal taxpayers. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 


the gentleman yield? 
Mr. GROSS. Yes. I will be glad to 
yield. 


Mr. EDMONDSON. I do not think 
any cost to the taxpayers is involved. 
As a matter of fact, this should yield 
greater revenue to the Treasury through 
the ability to lease larger parcels of land 
to companies in a position to develop the 
phosphate reserves. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is say- 
ing as far as he knows there will be no 
additional cost to the Federal taxpayers? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Without doubt it 
should increase revenues to the Govern- 
ment rather than incur costs. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (c) of section 27 of the Act of Febru- 
ary 25, 1920, as amended (30 U.S.C. 184), is 
further amended to read as follows: 

(e) No person, association, or corporation 
shall take, hold, own, or control at one time, 
whether acquired directly from the Secretary 
under sections 181-184, 185-188, 189-192, 193, 
194, 201, 202-209, 211-214, 228, 224-226, 
226-2, 227-229a, 241, 261, 261-263 of this title 
or otherwise, phosphate leases or permits on 
an aggregate of more than twenty thousand 


four hundred and eighty acres in the United 
States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, lines 8, 9, and 10, strike out sec- 
tions 181-184, 185-188, 189-192, 193, 194, 201, 
202-209, 211-214, 223, 224-226, 226-2, 227- 
229a, 241, 261, 261-263 of this title” and 
insert “this Act”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


DISPOSAL FROM NATIONAL STOCK- 
PILE OF CERTAIN MATERIALS 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to return for im- 
mediate consideration to Consent Calen- 
dar No, 427, the resolution (H, Con. Res. 
320) to express the sense of the Congress 
on disposal from the national stockpile 
of certain materials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
expressly approves, pursuant to section 8 (e) 
of the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 
Piling Act (50 U.S.C. 98b(e)), the disposal 
from the national stockpile of the following 
materials in approximately the following 
quantities: 

1. One thousand five hundred and sixty- 
seven short tons of Bolivian blue (soft) 
crocidolite asbestos. 

2. One hundred and sixty-five short tons 
(copper content) of copper and copper base 
alloys in scrap and thin strip form. 

8. Three hundred and sixty-six short tons 
of cupro-nickel ingots. 

4. Three hundred and fifty-five pieces of 
diamond dies. 

5. Forty-six thousand 
pounds of lead castings. 

6. Two hundred and twenty thousand two 
hundred and thirty pounds of punch mica. 

7. Sixty-six thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-four pounds of nickel in fabricated 
and miscellaneous forms, such as wire, 
tubing, anodes, cathodes, pellets, and cut 
cathodes, 

8. Twenty-five thousand seven hundred 
and forty pounds of tantalum in various 
forms. 

9. Two hundred and twenty-one thousand 
and eighty-seven pounds of zinc in the form 
of engraving plates. 

10, Two hundred and fifty short tons of 
low-grade manganese ore. 

The House concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


eight hundred 


DISABILITY AND DEATH BENEFITS 
FOR RESERVISTS 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to return for 
immediate consideration to Consent Cal- 
endar No. 401, the bill (H.R. 11332) to 
authorize certain veterans’ benefits for 
disability or death resulting from injuries 
sustained prior to January 1, 1957, by re- 
servists while proceeding directly to or 
returning directly from active duty for 
training or inactive duty training. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That subsec- 
tion 106(d) (2) of title 38, United States Code, 


is amended by striking out “after December 
31, 1956,”. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of all eligible bills on the Consent 
Calendar. 


REGISTRATION OF CONTRACTORS 
OF MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL 
WORKERS 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H.R. 6242) to provide for the regis- 
tration of contractors of migrant agri- 
cultural workers, and for other purposes, 
with amendments. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Farm Labor Con- 
tractor Registration Act of 1963”. 


CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS AND DECLARATION 
OF POLICY 


Src. 2, (a) The Congress hereby finds that 
the channels and instrumentalities of inter- 
state commerce are being used by certain ir- 
responsible contractors for the services of 
the migrant agricultural laborers who ex- 
ploit producers of agricultural products, 
migrant agricultural laborers, and the public 
generally, and that, as a result of the use of 
the channels and instrumentalities of inter- 
state commerce by such irresponsible con- 
tractors, the flow of interstate commerce has 
been impeded, obstructed, and restrained. 

(b) It is therefore the policy of this Act to 
remove the impediments, obstructions, and 
restraints occasioned to the flow of interstate 
commerce by the activities of such irresponsi- 
ble contractors by requiring that all persons 
engaged in the activity of contracting for 
the services of workers for interstate agricul- 
tural employment comply with the provisions 
of this Act and all regulations prescribed 
hereunder by the Secretary of Labor. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. As used in this Act 

(a) The term “person” includes any in- 
dividual, partnership, association, joint stock 
company, trust, or corporation. 

(b) The term “farm labor contractor” 
means any person, who, for a fee, either for 
himself or on behalf of another person, re- 
cruits, solicits, hires, furnishes, or transports 
ten or more migrant workers (excluding 
members of his immediate family) at any 
one time in any calendar year for interstate 
agricultural employment. Such term shall 
not include (1) any nonprofit charitable or- 
ganization, public or nonprofit private edu- 
cational institution, or similar organization; 
(2) any farmer, processor, canner, ginner, 
packing shed operator, or nurseryman who 
engages in any such activity for the purpose 
of supplying migrant workers solely for his 
own operation; (3) any fulltime or regular 
employee of any entity referred to in (1) or 
(2) above; or (4) any person who engages 
in any such activity for the purpose of ob- 
taining migrant workers of any foreign na- 
tion for employment in the United States, if 
the employment of such workers is subject 
to (A) an agreement between the United 
States and such foreign nation, or (B) an 
arrangement with the government of any 
foreign nation under which written con- 
tracts for the employment of such workers 
are provided for and the enforcement there- 
of is provided for in the United States by an 
instrumentality of such foreign nation. 

(c) The term “fee” includes any money or 
other valuable consideration paid or prom- 
ised to be paid to a person for services as a 
farm labor contractor. 

(d) The term “interstate agricultural em- 
ployment” means employment in any service 
or activity included within the provisions 
of section 3(f) of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, as amended (29 U.S.C. 203(f)), 
or section 3121(g) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (26 U.S.C. 3121(g)), when such 
service or activity is performed by an indi- 
vidual worker who has been transported 
from one State to another or from any place 
outside of a State to any place within a 
State. 

(e) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of the United States Department of 
Labor or his duly authorized representative. 

(f) The term “State” means any of the 
States of the United States, the District of 
Columbia, the Virgin Islands, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, and Guam. 
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(g) The term “migrant worker” means an 
individual whose primary employment is in 
agriculture, as defined in section 3(f) of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 (29 U.S.C. 
203 (f)), or who performs agricultural labor, 
as defined in section 3121(g) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (26 U.S.C. 3121(g)), 
on a seasonal or other temporary basis. 

CERTIFICATION OF REGISTRATION REQUIRED 

Sec. 4. (a) No person shall engage in ac- 
tivities as a farm labor contractor unless he 
first obtains a certificate of registration from 
the Secretary, and unless such certificate is 
in full force and effect and is in such per- 
son’s immediate posssession. 

(b) A full-time or regular employee of 
any person holding a valid certificate of 
registration under the provisions of this Act 
shall not, for the purpose of engaging in 
activities as a farm labor contractor solely 
on behalf of such person, be required to 
obtain a certificate of registration hereunder 
in his own name. Any such employee shall 
be required to have in his immediate per- 
sonal on when engaging in such ac- 
tivities such identification as the Secretary 
may require showing such employee to be 
an employee of, and duly authorized to 
engage in activities as a farm labor contrac- 
tor for, a person holding a valid certificate 
of registration under the provisions of this 
Act. Except as provided in the foregoing 
provisions of this subsection, any such em- 
ployee shall be subject to the provisions of 
this Act and regulations prescribed here- 
under to the same extent as if he were 
required to obtain a certificate of registra- 
tion in his own name. 

ISSUANCE OF CERTIFICATE OF REGISTRATION 

Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary shall, after ap- 
propriate investigation, issue a certificate of 
registration under this Act to any person 
who— 


(1) has executed and filed with the Sec- 
retary a written application subscribed and 
sworn to by the applicant containing such 
information (to the best of his knowledge 
and belief) concerning his conduct and 
method of operation as a farm labor con- 
tractor as the Secretary may require in 
order effectively to carry out the provisions 
of this Act; 

(2) has filed, within such time as the 
Secretary may prescribe, proof satisfactory 
to the Secretary of the financial responsi- 
bility of the applicant or proof satisfactory 
to the Secretary of the existence of a policy 
of insurance which insures such applicant 
against liability for damages to persons or 
property arising out of the applicant’s own- 
ership of, operation of, or his causing to be 
operated any vehicle for the transportation 
of migrant workers in connection with his 
business, activities, or operations as a farm 
labor contractor. The amount of any such 
policy of insurance shall be not less than 
the amount required under the law or regu- 
lation of any State in which such applicant 
operates a vehicle in connection with his 
business, activities, or operations as a farm 
labor contractor; but in no event shall the 
amount of such insurance be less than $5,000 
for bodily injuries to or death of one per- 
son; $20,000 for bodily injuries to or death 
of all persons injured or killed in any one 
accident; $5,000 for the loss or damage in 
any one accident to property of others; and 

(3) has filed, within such time as the Sec- 
retary may prescribe, a set of his finger- 
prints. 

(b) Upon notice and hearing in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by him, the 
Secretary may refuse to issue, and may sus- 
pend, revoke, or refuse, to renew a certifi- 
cate of registration to any farm labor con- 
tractor if he finds that such contractor 

(1) knowingly has made any misrepre- 
sentations or false statements in his appli- 
cation for a certificate of registration or any 
renewal thereof; 
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(2) knowingly has given false or mislead- 
ing information to migrant workers concern- 
ing the terms, conditions, or existence of 
agricultural employment; 

(3) has failed, without justification, to 
perform agreements entered into or arrange- 
ments with farm operators; 

(4) has failed, without justification, to 
comply with the terms of any working ar- 
rangements he has made with migrant 
workers; 

(5) has failed to show financial responsi- 
bility satisfactory to the Secretary required 
by subsection (a) (2) of this section or has 
failed to keep in effect a policy of insurance 
required by subsection (a)(2) of this sec- 
tion; 

(6) has recruited, employed, or utilized the 
services of a person with knowledge that 
such person is violating the provisions of 
the immigration and nationality laws of the 
United States; 

(7) has been convicted of any crime under 
State or Federal law relating to gambling 
or to the sale, distribution, or possession of 
alcoholic liquors in connection with or inci- 
dent to his activities as a farm labor con- 
tractor; or has been convicted of any crime 
under State or Federal law involving rob- 
bery, bribery, extortion, embezzlement, grand 
larceny, burglary, arson, violation of nar- 
cotics laws, murder, rape, assault with in- 
tent to kill, assault which inflicts grievous 
bodily injury, or prostitution; 

(8) has failed to comply with rules and 
regulations promulgated by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that are applicable 
to his activities and operations in interstate 
commerce; 

(9) knowingly employs or continues to 
employ any person to whom subsection (b) 
of section 4 of this Act applies who has taken 
any action, except for that listed in para- 
graph (5) of this subsection, which could be 
used by the Secretary under this subsection 
to refuse to issue a certificate of registra- 
tion; or 

(10) has failed to comply with any of the 
provisions of this Act or to any regulations 
issued hereunder. 

(c) A certificate of registration, once is- 
sued, may not be transferred or assigned and 
shall be effective for the remainder of the 
calendar year during which it is issued, un- 
less suspended or revoked by the Secretary 
as provided in this Act. A certificate of regis- 
tration may be renewed each calendar year 
upon approval by the Secretary of an appli- 
cation for its renewal, 

OBLIGATIONS AND PROHIBITIONS 

Sec. 6. Every farm labor contractor shall— 

(a) carry his certificate of registration 
with him at all times while engaging in ac- 
tivities as a farm labor contractor and ex- 
hibit the same to all persons with whom 
he intends to deal in his capacity as a farm 
labor contractor prior to so dealing; 

(b) ascertain and disclose to each worker 
at the time the worker is recruited the fol- 
lowing information to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief: (1) the area of employment, 
(2) the crops and operations on which he 
may be employed, (3) the transportation, 
housing, and insurance to be provided him, 
(4) the wage rates to be paid him, and (5) 
the charges to be made by the contractor 
for his services; 

(c) upon arrival at a given place of em- 
ployment, post in a conspicuous place a writ- 
ten statement of the terms and conditions of 
that employment; : 

(d) in the event he manages, supervises, 
or otherwise controls the housing facilities, 
post in a conspicuous place the terms and 
conditions of occupancy; and 

(e) in the event he pays migrant workers 
engaged in interstate agricultural employ- 
ment, either on his own behalf or on behalf 
of another person, keep payroll records which 
shall show for each worker total earnings 
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in each payroll period, all withholdings from 
wages, and net earnings. In addition, for 
workers employed on a time basis, the num- 
ber of units of time employed and the rate 
per unit of time shall be recorded on the 
payroll records, and for workers employed 
on a piece rate basis, the number of units of 
work performed and the rate per unit shall 
be recorded on such records. In addition 
he shall provide to each migrant worker en- 
gaged in interstate agricultural employment 
with whom he deals in a capacity as a farm 
labor contractor a statement of all sums paid 
to him (including sums received on behalf 
of such migrant worker) on account of the 
labor of such migrant worker. He shall also 
provide each such worker with an itemized 
statement showing all sums withheld by 
him from the amount he received on ac- 
count of the labor of such worker, and the 
purpose for which withheld. The Secretary 
may prescribe an appropriate form for re- 
cording such information. 


AUTHORITY TO OBTAIN INFORMATION 


Sec. 7. The Secretary or his designated 
representative may investigate and gather 
data with respect to matters which may aid 
in carrying out the provisions of this Act. In 
any case in which a complaint has been filed 
with the Secretary regarding a violation of 
this Act or with respect to which the Secre- 
tary has reasonable grounds to believe that 
a farm labor contractor has violated any pro- 
visions of this Act, the Secretary or his desig- 
nated representative may investigate and 
gather data respecting such case, and may, in 
connection therewith, enter and inspect such 
places and such records (and make such 
transcriptions thereof), question such per- 
sons, and investigate such facts, conditions, 
practices, or matters as may be necessary or 
appropriate to determine whether a violation 
of this Act has been committed. 

AGREEMENTS WITH FEDERAL AND STATE 
AGENCIES 

Sec. 8. The Secretary is authorized to en- 
ter into agreements with Federal and State 
agencies, to utilize (pursuant to such agree- 
ments) the facilities and services of the 
agencies, and to delegate to the agencies such 
authority, other than rulemaking, as he 
deems n in carrying out the provi- 
sions of this Act, and to allocate or transfer 
funds or otherwise to pay or to reimburse 
such agencies for expenses in connection 
therewith. 


PENALTY PROVISIONS 


Sec. 9. Any farm labor contractor or em- 
ployee thereof who willfully and knowingly 
violates any provision of this Act or any 
regulation prescribed hereunder shall be fined 
not more than $500. 


APPLICABILITY OF ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE 
ACT 

Sec. 10. The provisions of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act (5 U.S.C. 1001 and the 
following) shall apply to all administrative 
proceedings conducted pursuant to the au- 
thority contained in this Act. 

JUDICIAL REVIEW 

Sec. 11. Any person aggrieved by any order 
of the Secretary in refusing to issue or re- 
new, or in suspending or revoking, a certifi- 
cate of registration may obtain a review of 
any such order by filing in the district court 
of the United States for the district wherein 
such person resides or has his principal place 
of business, or in the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia, and sery- 
ing upon the Secretary, within thirty days 
after the entry of such order, a written peti- 
tion praying that the order of the Secretary 
be modified or set aside in whole or in part. 
Upon receipt of any such petition, the Sec- 
retary shall file in such court a full, true, and 
correct copy of the transcript of, the proceed- 
ings upon which the order complained of 
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was entered. Upon the filing of such peti- 
tion and receipt of such transcript, such 
court shall have jurisdiction to affirm, set 
aside, modify, or enforce such order, in whole 
or in part. In any such review, the findings 
of fact of the Secretary shall not be set aside 
if supported by substantial evidence. The 
judgment and decree of the court shall be 
final, subject to review as provided in sec- 
tions 1254 and 1291 of title 28, United States 
Code. 
STATE LAWS AND REGULATIONS 


Sec. 12. This Act and the provisions con- 


tained herein are intended to supplement 
State action and compliance with this Act 
shall not excuse anyone from compliance 
with appropriate State law and regulation. 
SEVERABILITY 

Sec. 13. If any provision of this Act, or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stance, shall be held invalid, the remainder 
of the Act and the application of such pro- 
vision to other persons or circumstances 
shall not be affected thereby. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 

Src. 14. The Secretary is authorized to is- 
sue such rules and regulations as he deter- 
mines necessary for the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of sections 4, 5, 6, and 8 
of this Act. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 15. The provisions of this Act shall 

become effective on January 1, 1965. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. POWELL.] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I arise 
on behalf of H.R. 6242 and on behalf of 
400,000 of our citizens who leave their 
homes every year and cross State lines 
to engage in agricultural employment 
for low wages and suffer unreasonable 
and unimaginable abuses. 

It is our intention, through this bill, 
to protect these workers. This is the 
least that the Government can do for 
workers who are so vulnerable to ex- 
ploitation. 

The Department of Labor made a sur- 
vey of crew leader practices in 1960 and 
rechecked their findings just before the 
hearings held by the Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor. The surveys indi- 
cated that employer-type responsibility 
is increasingly being assumed by the 
crew leaders, and that the crew leaders 
are, in large part, responsible for the 
abuses to migrant workers. The surveys 
indicated that the crew leaders often 
maintain payrolls and report taxes. 
They indicated that it was common prac- 
tice for farm employers to advance 
transportation costs to the crew leaders 
on a loan basis and that the advances 
are later deducted from the worker's 
earnings. The surveys indicated that 
the crew leaders are responsible for the 
misrepresentation of crop conditions, of 
available jobs, and of anticipated earn- 
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ings. Workers were overcharged for 
transportation advances and transporta- 
tion expenses were accepted from farm- 
ers without reporting to work or with a 
smaller crew than contracted for. 
Crews are abandoned without means of 
transportation. Workers are not re- 
turned to their homes. Workers do not 
get social security credit for their earn- 
ings. The transportation and living 
conditions are far below the general 
standard of living—are indeed inhuman, 
the very worst conditions of human life 
in this country, totally unacceptable for 
human beings. 

Since the labor contractor is at the 
core of this problem, has control over 
the migrant workers in a way that others 
do not, the sanction against these abuses 
is directed toward the crew leader, 

The object of this bill is to protect 
workers against exploitation. This is 
done by requiring certificates of regis- 
tration to be issued by the Secretary of 
Labor to any person who engages in the 
activities of a farm labor contractor. 
The certificates will be issued upon the 
submission of satisfactory information 
regarding the contractor’s conduct and 
method of operation. 

Satisfactory proof must also be fur- 
nished of the existence of a public liabil- 
ity insurance policy on vehicles used in 
the contractor’s business covering per- 
sonal and property damage in amounts 
conforming to applicable State standards 
or a specified minimum. The certificate 
of registration may be refused, revoked, 
or suspended if the abuses I have re- 
ferred to are discovered in the case of 
any farmworker. The abuses which 
will lead to such revocation, suspension, 
or refusal are: Giving false or misleading 
information to migratory workers con- 
cerning the terms, conditions, or exist- 
ence of agricultural employment; fail- 
ure to perform agreements entered into 
with farm operators; failure to comply 
with working arrangements made with 
migratory workers; and use, with knowl- 
edge, of a person who has been de- 
termined to be in violation of the immi- 
gration and nationality laws. Convic- 
tion under a State or Federal law relat- 
ing to gambling, prostitution, or sale, 
distribution or possession of alcoholic 
liquors or narcotics in connection with 
his activities as a farm labor contrac- 
tor; and failure to comply with appli- 
cable Interstate Commerce Commission 
regulations are also grounds for refus- 
ing, revoking, or suspending a certificate. 

Mr. Speaker, legislation for the pro- 
tection of these workers is long overdue 
and I earnestly hope that the House 
will look with favor on this legislation. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill establishes a sys- 
tem of Federal registration for inter- 
state farm labor contractors or crew 
leaders as they are frequently called. 
These labor contractors are the middle 
men in making work arrangements be- 
tween growers and migratory farmwork- 
ers. 

There were a number of other bills in- 
troduced on the same subject besides 
that of the author of this bill, the gen- 
tleman from Hawaii [Mr. GILL]. In es- 
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sence, Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this 
bill is to protect not only the farmer 
himself or the grower but also the mi- 
gratory worker who is primarily at the 
mercy of the crew leader. 

It will be noted in the report of the 
committee that my distinguished friend 
from Nebraska [Mr. Martin] and the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SNYDER] 
who issued the minority report agreed 
that there was really nothing wrong with 
this particular bill. Their fear was that 
it might lead to other legislation in this 
area; and I can assure them that speak- 
ing at least for myself in this session 
there will be no other legislation in this 
area. 

The purpose of the bill is to cause the 
registration by the Secretary of Labor of 
these crew leaders. It provides that 
they are only subject to this registration 
if they transport 10 or more migrant 
workers for interstate agricultural em- 
ployment. The bill specifically exempts 
certain groups which are important to 
note. First, charitable, educational, or 
similar nonprofit organizations in their 
full-time or regular employees. 

Second, farmers, processors, and cer- 
tain related businesses which recruit mi- 
grant workers solely for their own opera- 
tion and their full-time or regular 
employees. 

Third, persons engaged in obtaining 
farmworkers for employment arranged 
pin the supervision of a foreign na- 

ion. 

I think it is important to note that 
there are approximately 8,000 farm labor 
contractors or crew leaders in this coun- 
try and that about half of all the inter- 
state migratory workers are crew mem- 
bers of these contractors. Itisimportant 
to note that these contractors do a num- 
ber of most important things and I shall 
list only a few of them. 

First of all, they make the arrange- 
ment for these workers with the em- 
ployer. 

Second, they are responsible for their 
payment. 

Third, they are responsible for the 
working conditions under which they 
are employed. In other words, they actu- 
ally control the lives of these migratory 
workers during the period that the 
worker is under contract. Many of the 
crew leaders perform their functions in 
a satisfactory and responsible manner 
and I think it should always be under- 
stood that when we ask for legislation of 
this kind we are not casting aspersions 
upon those who are doing a fair, a good, 
and a decent job in this area. But un- 
fortunately there is mounting evidence 
that the workers’ dependency on this 
one-sided relationship is being violated 
by an increasing number and therefore 
abused. 

The Department of Labor surveys have 
revealed numerous abuses. I shall men- 
tion just a few of them: Overcharging 
workers for transportation, abandoning 
a crew without means of transporta- 
tion, the failure to return workers to 
their homes, the underpayment of wages 
and the illegal sale of liquor and dope. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the growers are also 
at times exploited. A typical abuse is 
the crew leader accepting transportation 
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advances, but failing to report for work, 
or reporting with a smaller crew than 
promised, 

Mr. Speaker, unfortunately, the record 
also shows a frequency of criminal 
records among crew leaders. These have 
been disclosed as a result of the few State 
laws providing for crew leader licensing. 

In New York State, for example, 52 
crew leaders have been found to have 
criminal records out of a total group of 
401. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that this bill is 
essentially noncontroversial. 

There are four amendments which I 
should describe. One of them is on page 
9, line 4, of the bill where the proposed 
amendment would strike out “migrant 
agricultural” and insert in lieu thereof 
“farm.” 

The reason for that is that we want 
to make the bill conform in all respects. 
In other parts of the legislation the 
term “farm labor contractor” is used 
and it is so described in the terminology 
which is described in the definition part 
of the bill. 

On page 9, line 17, the word “by” is 
stricken where it first appears on that 
line. It was inserted through a typo- 
graphical error. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 1 additional minute. 

Mr. Speaker, on page 11, line 9, the 
word “many” is a typographical error, 
and we shall ask that it be stricken and 
in lieu thereof insert the word “may,” 
which was the word intended to re- 
place it. 

On page 14, line 3, we strike the date 
of “1964” and insert in lieu thereof 
“1965” in order to bring the bill up to 
date. 

I believe, in general, that covers what 
is carried in the bill. I believe it will be 
noncontroversial in most respects and I 
indeed hope it will pass. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
author of the bill, the distinguished 
gentleman from Hawaii [Mr. GILL]. 

Mr. GILL. Mr. Speaker, this bill is 
basically a registration law. It is really 
a very minimal piece of legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, the reason we need a 
law of this sort is so we can keep track 
of people in this business, because they 
travel across State lines and move from 
jurisdiction to jurisdiction. 

Mr. Speaker, the need for this legisla- 
tion is very obvious. These crew chiefs 
deal with a type of labor in this country 
which is often undereducated or in many 
instances completely uneducated. The 
literacy level is generally low. Their 
ability to understand their rights is, of 
course, minimal. 

Many of these migrant laborers have 
no voting residence. They have no 
Congressman to whom they can com- 
plain, nor do they have access to other 
officials who may help them with their 
problems. ‘Therefore, they are easy to 
victimize. 

This bill would be of great assistance 
to the good crew leaders who, of course, 
are the vast majority. It will prevent 
them from being daubed with the same 
brush used on the bad. 
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Certainly, Mr. Speaker, if we can be 
sure that all who are engaged in this 
business are honest and will carry out 
their responsibilities, then the character 
of the trade will improve. 

It has been asked why do we not allow 
the States to regulate this activity. 
Quite a number of States do. But the 
problem is that the States who do reg- 
ulate crew leaders and which do require 
that they meet certain standards cannot 
enforce their regulations across State 
lines. If they find a crewleader who is 
guilty of a violation of their regulations, 
all he has to do is to move across the 
State line and continue in his improper 
activity. 

This legislation, if enacted, will per- 
mit the Federal Government to register 
these crew chiefs in all States. 

The Members will note that in section 
8 of the bill cooperation with the States 
can be had by agreement. The key re- 
quirement in this bill is found in section 
5, under “Financial responsibility.” 
Here we require that there be certain in- 
surance or certain other evidence show- 
ing that the operator is financially 
responsible. Once this is done there will 
be fewer instances of trucks turning 
over with loss of life and limb and with- 
out recompense to the injured. 

Mr. Speaker, the rights of the crew 
leaders are protected in this bill through 
the application of the provisions of the 
Administrative Procedures Act. Judi- 
cial review is included under the sub- 
stantial evidence ruling. 

We are dealing with several hundred 
thousand people. In the poverty bill re- 
cently passed we gave the States and lo- 
calities certain assistance in providing 
housing and education for migrant work- 
ers and their families. This bill provides 
minimal legal protection for the heads 
of households when they are hired, and 
gives them certain basic rights to honest 
treatment by crew chiefs. 

This is a “fair shake” bill, and I hope 
it will be passed. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this legislation. A record has 
been made in our committee demon- 
strating the need for the registration 
of crew leaders who are in charge of 
transporting migratory workers. 

In many cases, migratory workers do 
not speak English, they often have 
little or no education. They are pe- 
culiarly subject to exploitation if their 
crew leader should be unscrupulous. 
This bill will provide better accounta- 
bility for social security purposes and for 
tax purposes. 

In particular, I endorse the provision 
requiring a crew leader to prove finan- 
cial responsibility or establish that he 
has liability insurance; this is a good 
provision that is in the public interest. 
I may say that if I were to direct a criti- 
cism to that section it would be that the 
limits of liability are set too low, requir- 
ing only $5,000 of liability insurance cov- 
erage in the case of injury to one person, 
and only $20,000 of coverage for all 
persons involved in an accident. 

As I look at this legislation and note 
how carefully it has been drawn and 
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considered, I cannot help but notice the 
contrast between this bill and the mi- 
gratory labor provision that was in- 
serted very hastily in the so-called 
antipoverty bill passed last week. In 
that bill, the Congress, in effect, said to 
the Director of the poverty program: 
“You develop and implement a program 
to assist migratory workers; and here 
are millions of dollars to do it with.” 
That was a very loose and poorly drafted 
provision. 

By contrast, we can be proud of the 
legislation before us today, and I hope 
that the bill will pass. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. MCINTIRE]. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
ask a question of the gentleman from 
Hawaii. 

In connection with the coverage of 
this bill, does it apply to workers who 
come from another country, just crossing 
an international boundary line, and 
working in an area only for a harvesting 
season, but do not travel into any other 
States? 

Mr. GILL. The bill does not apply to 
foreign workers covered by an interna- 
tional agreement. There is a section on 
that point. It does not apply to workers 
who work within a single State. They 
have to be workers recruited in one State 
and crossing over to another State, 
therefore being in interstate commerce. 

Mr. McINTIRE. The arrangement I 
refer to is one that is not entered into as 
a nation-to-nation agreement. It is in 
fact simply a working agreement under 
immigration law for the importation of 
seasonal help. This legislation would 
not apply under those circumstances if 
the worker does not travel in interstate 
commerce, but simply returns to his 
—.— following the period of employ- 
ment. 

Mr. GILL, My understanding is that 
the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. McINTIRE. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise in strong support of legislation 
to provide registration and adequate con- 
trols over contractors of migrant agri- 
cultural workers. For many years I have 
been keenly aware of the need for re- 
medial legislation in this field. In this 
session, in February of 1963, I intro- 
duced a bill to provide for registration 
of such contractors. Subsequently I tes- 
tified before the House Education and 
Labor Committee in behalf of this ap- 
proach and specifically on behalf of my 
bill, H.R. 3802, which is substantially 
like the bill now before us, and is, I 
believe, the first bill of this nature in- 
troduced in this session of Congress. 

Many abuses have been shown in this 
field. Among those abuses most fre- 
quently attributed to crew leaders are: 
Overcharging for transportation ad- 
vances; underpaying workers by giving 
them reduced figures for total weight or 
units produced; overcharging growers 
through inflated production figures; 
abandoning workers without their pay; 
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illegal traffic in gambling, liquor, nar- 
cotics, prostitution; and overcharging 
workers for services, housing, and food. 

The plight of the migrant laborer in 
this country is an inexcusable and can- 
cerous sore in the body politic. Though 
few of us come in close contact with it, 
its tragedies should be eliminated by 
every legal means, and this legislation 
can do much to greatly improve the sit- 
uation. 

This is by no means all that should 
be done in the field of improving the 
conditions of migratory labor in this 
country, but it is a step forward, and I 
bl that we take this much needed 

p. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. RYAN]. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of this legislation. I 
introduced similar legislation in the 87th 
and 88th Congresses. 

H.R. 6242, providing for the registra- 
tion of contractors of migrant agricul- 
tural workers, will cover more than 8,000 
crew leaders who recruit migratory farm 
laborers for interstate employment. In 
the 87th Congress I introduced in the 
House, and Senator Harrison WILLIAMS 
of New Jersey introduced in the other 
body, a package of bills designed to pro- 
tect the migrant laborer and provide es- 
sential assistance for migrants and their 
families. The bill before us today is 
identical in all major respects to my bill, 
H.R. 4905. 

This legislation is shamefully tardy. 
The conditions under which the 400,000 
migratory farm laborers live and work 
are disastrously below the national 
standard of living. At the same time 
practically none of the benefits or pro- 
tective measures of Federal law enjoyed 
by other workers are extended to mi- 
gratory laborers. They are excluded 
from protection under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, so their wages are below 
the level of decency. They have been 
denied the safeguards of the National 
Labor Relations Act, so they have been 
handicapped in organizing for their own 
welfare. 

Yet we cannot plead ignorance as an 
excuse for our inaction. Since the early 
1930’s the problems of migratory labor 
have been a subject of Federal study and 
investigation. In 1951, fully 13 years 
ago, a President’s Committee on Migra- 
tory Labor spelled out the plight of these 
rootless, vulnerable workers. Our delay 
is a sad commentary on our responsive- 
ness to the needs of the people. 

The contractors of migratory labor 
play a unique and important role in the 
lives of their employees. Crew leaders 
who act as middlemen between the farm- 
er and the laborer often recruit, trans- 
port, house, feed, pay, and oversee the 
work of the employees. In short, the 
welfare of the employees is in the hands 
of the crew leader who can exploit them 
with relative freedom from Federal and 
State regulation. In 1961 the average 
annual earnings for migratory farm la- 
borers was only $902. Unscrupulous and 
irresponsible crew leaders have been 
known to misrepresent wages, travel 
costs, available jobs, crop conditions, and 
exploit child labor. 


The bill would require crew leaders to 
register with the Secretary of Labor if 
they recruit 10 or more migratory labor- 
ers for interstate employment. They 
would also be required to give satisfac- 
tory proof of financial responsibility or 
proof of insurance covering liability for 
damages arising out of ownership or 
operation of any vehicle for the trans- 
portation of migrant workers. A certifi- 
cate of registration may be denied, sus- 
pended or revoked if a contractor mis- 
represents terms of employment to work- 
ers or to farmers, fails to live up to com- 
mitments to workers or farmers, fails 
to comply with ICC regulations, and for 
other reasons spelled out in the bill. 

Crew leaders are required to disclose 
to workers terms of employment, includ- 
ing housing and wages, and to keep pay- 
roll records. 

While the bill is intended to correct 
the abuses which attend the present sta- 
tus of the crew leader, simple regulation 
and registration of the crew leaders is 
not enough to make a substantial change 
in the conditions of migrant workers. I 
have introduced other proposals dealing 
with migrant labor, such as measures 
for child day care, sanitation, education, 
the extension of child labor laws to mi- 
gratory labor, and the establishment of 
a National Advisory Council on Migra- 
tory Labor. The migrant laborer should 
no longer be neglected. This bill is a 
belated recognition of his plight. We 
must also pass the other bills which have 
already been approved in the other body. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House suspend the rules and pass 
the bill H.R. 6242? 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that two-thirds ap- 
peared to have voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. STINSON. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the point 
of order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 343, nays 7, not voting 80, 
as follows: 


[Roll No, 232] 
YEAS—343 

Abbitt Bo Chamberlain 
Abele Boland Chelf 
Addabbo Bolling Chenoweth 
Albert Bolton, cy 
Anderson Oliver P. Clark 
Andrews, Ala. Bonner Clausen, 

drews, Bow Don H. 

N. Dak. Brademas Clawson, Del 
Arends Bray Cleveland 
Ashbrook Brock Cohelan 
Ashmore Brooks Collier 
Aspinall Broomfield Colmer 
Ayres Brotzman Conte 
Baker Brown, Ohio Cooley 
Baldwin Broyhill, N.O. Corbett 
Barrett Broyhill, Va Corman 
Barry Bruce Cramer 
Bates Burke Cunningham 
Battin Burkhalter 
Becker Burleson Curtis 
Beckworth Burton, Calif. Dague 
Beermann Burton, Utah Daniels 
Belcher Byrne, Pa. Davis, Ga. 

Byrnes, Wis. Davis, Tenn, 
Bennett, Fla. Cahill awson 
Delaney 
Cc nt 
Blatnik Cederberg Denton 
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August 17 
Derounian Karth Reifel 
De: Kastenmeier Reuss 
Devine Keith Rhodes, Ariz. 
Dole Kelly Rhodes, Pa 
Donohue Keo; Rich 
Dorn Kilburn Riehlman 
Dowdy Kilgore Rivers, Alaska 
Downing King, Calif Rivers, S.C. 
King, N.Y. Roberts, Ala, 
Duncan K Robison 
Dwyer Knox Rodino 
Edmondson Kornegay Rogers, Colo. 
Edwards Kunkel Rogers, Fla. 
Ellsworth Laird Rooney, N.Y. 
Everett Langen Rooney, Pa, 
Fallon Latta Roosevelt 
Parbstein Lennon Rose’ 
Fascell Libonatl Rostenkowski 
Fe Lindsay Roudebush 
Findley Lipscomb Roush 
Fino Lloyd Rumsfeld 
Flood Long, La. Ryan, N.Y. 
Flynt Long, Md. St Germain 
McCulloch St. Onge 
Ford McDade Saylor 
Foreman McFall Schadeberg 
Forrester McIntire Schenck 
Fountain 
r Macdonald Schweiker 
Frelinghuysen Madden Schwengel 
Friedel Mallliard Secrest 
Fulton, Pa Selden 
Fuqua Martin, Calif. Short 
agher Martin, Mass. Shriver 
Garmatz Martin, Nebr. Sickles 
Gary Mathias Sikes 
Giaimo Matsunaga Siler 
Gibbons Matthews Sisk 
Gilbert May Skubitz 
ill Meader Slack 
Glenn Michel Smith, Iowa 
Gonzalez Milliken Snyder 
Goodell Mills Springer 
Goodling Minish Stafford 
Grant Minshall Staggers 
Green, Oreg. Monagan Stinson 
Green, Pa. Moore Stratton 
Griffin Moorhead Stubblefield 
Griffiths Morgan Sullivan 
Gross Morris Taft 
Grover Morse Talcott 
Gubser Morton Taylor 
Hagan, Ga Mosher Teague, Calif. 
Hagen, Calif Multer Thomas 
Haley Murphy, Ill Thompson, N.J. 
Hall Murphy, N.Y. Thompson, Tex. 
Halleck Murray Thomson, Wis. 
Halpern Natcher Trimble 
Hansen Nelsen Tuck 
Nix Tupper 
Hardy Norblad Tuten 
Harris O'Brien, N.Y Udall 
Harrison O'Hara, Uliman 
Harsha O'Hara, Mich. Utt 
Harvey, Ind. O'Konski Van Deerlin 
Haw! Olsen, Mont Vanik 
Hays Olson, Minn Van Pelt 
Hechler O'Neill Vinson 
Henderson Ostertag Waggonner 
Herlong an Watson 
Holifield Patman Watts 
Holland Patten Weaver 
Horan Pelly Weltner 
Hosmer Perkins Westland 
Huddleston Philbin Wharton 
Hull Pickle White 
Hutchinson Pike Whitener 
Ichord Pillion Wickersham 
Jarman Poage Widnall 
Jennings Poff Willis 
Jensen Pool Wilson, Ind. 
Joelson Powell Wright 
Johansen Price Wydler 
Johnson, Calif. Purcell Young 
Johnson, Pa Quie Younger 
Johnson, Wis. Quillen Zablocki 
Jonas Reid, III 
n Reid, N.Y. 
NAYS—7 
Abernethy Roberts, Tex. Whitten 
Gathings Rogers, Tex. 
Mahon Teague, Tex. 
NOT VOTING—80 
Adair Brown, Calif. Fisher 
Alger Buckley Pulton, Tenn, 
ey Cameron Gra 
Auchincloss Celler Gray 
Avery Gurney 
B Diggs Hanna 
Bass Dingell Harvey, Mich, 
Bolton, Elliott Healey 
Frances P Evins Hébert 
Bromwell Finnegan Hoeven 
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Hoffman Morrison Smith, Calif. 
Horton Moss Smith, Va. 
Jones, Ala. Nedzi Staebler 
Jones, Mo. Osmers Steed 

Kee Pepper Stephens 
Kluczynski Pilcher Thompson, La. 
Kyl Pirnie Toll 
Landrum Pucinski Tollefson 
Lankford Rains Wallhauser 
Leggett Randall Whalley 
Lesinski Roybal W 

McClory Ryan, Mich. Wilson, Bob 
McDowell St. George ilson, 
McMillan Scott H. 
MacGregor Senner Winstead 
Miler, Calif. Shep) Wyman 
Miller, N.Y. Shipley 

Montoya Sibal 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Toll with Mr. Whalley. 

Mr. Hébert with Mrs. St. George. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Pirnie. 

Mr. Healey with Mr. Horton. 

Mr. McDowell with Mr. Kyl. 

Mr. Daddario with Mr. McClory. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Miller of New York. 

Mr. Montoya with Mr. Alger. 

Mr. Dingell with Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Nedzi with Mr, Harvey of Michigan. 

Mr. Ryan of Michigan with Mr. Bromwell. 

Mr, Lesinski with Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Hoeven. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. 
Auchincloss. 

Mr. Pucinski with Mr. Sibal. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. MacGregor. 

Mr, Randall with Mr. Gurney. 

Mr. Baring with Mr, Adair. 

Mr. Moss with Mr. Smith of California. 

Mr. Brown of California with Mr. Tollef- 
son. 

Mr. Ashley with Mrs. Frances P. Bolton. 

Mr. Evins with Mr. Wallhauser. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr, Avery. 

Mr, Miller of California with Mr. Bob Wil- 
son. 

Mr. Grabowski with Mr. Wyman. 

Mr. Roybal with Mr. Staebler. 

Mr. Cameron with Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Senner with Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Hanna with Mr. Finnegan. 

Mr, Leggett with Mr. Lankford. 

Mr. Landrum with Mrs. Kee, 

Mr. Shipley with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. Elliott with Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Scott with Mr. McMillan. 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Shep- 

rd. 

Peer. Steed with Mr. Bass. 
Mr. Pepper with Mr. Pilcher. 
Mr. Stephens with Mr. Smith of Virginia. 


Messrs. TEAGUE of Texas, ROGERS 
of Texas, and ROBERTS of Texas 
changed their vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 524) to pro- 
vide for the registration of contractors 
of migrant agricultural workers, and for 
other purposes, a similar bill to the bill 
just passed. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ROOSEVELT 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROOSEVELT: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause of 
S. 524 and insert in lieu thereof the text of 
H.R. 6242, as passed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 6242) was 
laid on the table. 


FEDERAL COAL MINE SAFETY ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
9000) to amend the Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Act so as to provide further for 
the prevention of accidents in coal mines. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Act Amendments of 1963”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Subsection (b) of section 201 
of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act (66 Stat. 
693; 30 U.S.C. 471(b)) is repealed, 

(b) For a period of six months following 
the month during which this Act becomes 
effective, the amendments made by section 
3 of this Act to the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Act shall not apply to any mine in which 
on the effective date of this Act no more than 
fourteen individuals are regularly employed 
underground, except that the amendments 
made by subsections (c) and (d) of such sec- 
tion shall become effective on the date of 
enactment of this Act. 

(c) For a period of six months following 
the month during which this Act becomes 
effective, paragraph (5) of subsection (h) 
of section 209 of the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Act shall not apply to any mine in which on 
the effective date of this Act (1) no more 
than fourteen individuals are regularly em- 
ployed underground and (2) the storage, 
handling, or use of black powder is expressly 
permitted by a statute of the State in which 
such mine is located. 

SEC. 3. (a) Section 203 of the Federal Coal 
Mine Safety Act (66 Stat. 694; 30 U.S.C. 473) 
is amended by adding a new subsection (d) 
and a new subsection (e), reading as follows, 
and by redesignating present subsections (d), 
(e), and (f) as subsections (f), (g), and (h), 
respectively, and by amending those subsec- 
tions to read as follows: 

“(d) (1) If a duly authorized representative 
of the Bureau, upon making an inspection 
of a mine as authorized in section 202, finds 
that any provision of section 209 is being 
violated, and if he also finds that, while the 
conditions created by such violation do not 
cause danger that a mine explosion, mine 
fire, mine inundation, or man-trip or man- 
hoist accident will occur in such mine im- 
mediately or before the imminence of such 
danger can be eliminated, such violation is 
of such nature as could significantly and 
substantially contribute to the cause or ef- 
fect of a mine explosion, mine fire, mine 
inundation, or man-trip or man-hoist acci- 
dent, and if he finds such violation to be 
caused by an unwarrantable failure of such 
operator to comply with the provisions of 
section 209, he shall include such finding in 
the notice given to the operator under sub- 
section (b) of this section. Within ninety 
days of the time such notice was given to 
such operator, the Bureau shall cause such 
mine to be reinspected to determine if any 
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similar such violation exists in such mine. 
Such reinspection shall be in addition to any 
special inspection required under section 203 
or section 206. If, during any special inspec- 
tion relating to such violation or during such 
reinspection, a representative of the Bureau 
finds such similar violation does exist, and 
if he finds such violation to be caused by an 
unwarrantable failure of such operator to 
comply with the provisions of section 209, he 
shall forthwith issue an order requiring the 
operator to cause all persons in the area af- 
fected by such violation, except those per- 
sons referred to in paragraph (3) of this 
subsection, to be withdrawn from, and to 
be debarred from entering, such area. Such 
finding and order shall state the provision or 
provisions of section 209 which have been 
violated and shall contain a detailed descrip- 
tion of the conditions which such repre- 
sentative finds cause and constitute such 
violation, and a description of the area from 
which persons must be withdrawn and de- 
barred. The representative of the Bureau 
shall promptly thereafter advise the Director 
in writing of his findings and his action. 

“(2) If a withdrawal order with respect to 
any area in a mine has been issued pursuant 
to paragraph (1) of this subsection, there- 
after a withdrawal order shall promptly be 
issued by a duly authorized representative of 
the Bureau who finds upon any following in- 
spection the existence in such mine of viola- 
tions similar to those that resulted in the 
issuance of the withdrawal order under para- 
graph (1) of this subsection until such time 
as an inspection of such mine discloses no 
similar violations. Following an inspection 
of such mine which discloses no similar viola- 
tions, the provisions of paragraph (1) of this 
subsection shall again be applicable to that 
mine. 

8) No order issued under paragraphs (1) 
or (2) of this subsection shall require any 
of the following persons to be withdrawn 
from, or to be debarred from entering, the 
area described in the order: (A) Any per- 
son whose presence in such area is necessary, 
in the judgment of the operator of the mine, 
to abate the violation described in the order; 
(B) any public official whose official duties 
require him to enter such area; or (C) any 
legal or technical consultant or any repre- 
sentative of the employees of the mine, who 
is a certified person qualified to make mine 
examinations, or is accompanied by such a 
person, and whose presence in such area is 
necessary, in the judgment of the operator of 
the mine, for the proper investigation of the 
conditions described in the order. 

“(e) Except as provided in subsection (g) 
of this section an order issued under sub- 
section (c) or (d) of this section may be 
annulled, canceled, or revised by the duly 
authorized representative of the Bureau who 
issued such order or any other duly au- 
thorized representative of the Bureau. 

“(f) If a duly authorized representative 
of the Bureau, upon an inspection 
of a mine, as authorized in section 202, finds 
that methane has been ignited in such mine 
or finds methane by use of a permissable 
flame safety lamp or by air analysis in an 
amount of 0.25 per centum or more in any 
open workings of such mine when tested 
at a point not less than twelve inches from 
the roof, face or rib, he shall make an order 
requiring the operator of such mine to com- 
ply with the provisions of section 209 of 
this title which pertain to gassy mines, in 
the operation of such mine. 

“(g)(1) If an order is made pursuant to 
subsection (a) of this section with respect 
to a mine in a State in which a State plan 
approved under section 202(b) is in effect, 
and a State inspector did not participate 
in the inspection on which such order is 
based, the operator of the mine may request 
the agency designated in the State plan 
to assign a State inspector to inspect the 
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mine. The State inspector assigned in ac- 
cordance with such request shall inspect 
such mine promptly after the request is 
made. 

“(2) No order shall be made pursuant 
to subsection (c) or (d) of this section 
with respect to a mine in a State in which 
a State plan approved under section 202(b) 
is in effect unless a State inspector partici- 
pated in the inspection on which such order 
is based and concurs in such order, or an 
independent inspector apointed under para- 
graph (3) of this subsection concurs in such 
order. If the State inspector does not con- 
cur in such order, the operator of the mine, 
the duly authorized representative of the 
Bureau who proposes to make such order, 
or the State inspector may apply, within 
twenty-four hours after the completion of 
the inspection involved, for the appoint- 
ment of an independent inspector under 
paragraph (3). Within five days after the 
date of his appointment, the independent 
inspector sha)! inspect the mine. The rep- 
resentative of the Bureau and the State in- 
spector shall be given the oportunity to ac- 
company the independent inspector during 
such inspection. If, after such inspection 
is completed, either the independent in- 
spector or the State inspector concurs in 
the order, it shall be issued. 

“(3) Within five days after the date of re- 
ceipt of an application under paragraph (2) 
of this subsection, the chief judge of the 
United States district court for the district 
in which the mine involved is located (or in 
his absence, the clerk of such court) shall 
appoint a graduate engineer with experience 
in the coal-mining industry to serve as an 
independent inspector under this subsection. 
Each independent inspector so appointed 
shall be compensated at the rate of $50 for 
each day of actual service (including each 
day he is traveling on official business) and 
shall, notwithstanding the Travel Expense 
Act of 1949, be fully reimbursed for traveling, 
subsistence, and related expenses. 

“(4) An order made pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a) or (c) or (d) of this section with 
respect to a mine in a State in which a 
State plan approved under section 202(b) 
is in effect shall not be subject to review 
under section 206, but shall be subject to re- 
view under section 207. 

“(h) Notice of each finding and order 
made under this section shall promptly be 
given to the operator of the mine to which 
it pertains, by the person making such find- 
ing or order.” 

(b) Section 202 of the Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Act (66 Stat. 693; 30 U.S.C. 472) is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection (a) is amended by striking 
out the reference to “section 203(d)” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “section 203(f)”; and 
by striking out the reference to “section 203 
(e)“ and inserting in lieu thereof “section 
203(c) and (d) “. 

(2) Subsection (b) (2) (C) is amended by 
striking out the reference to “section 203(e) 
(1)” and inserting in lieu thereof “section 
203(g) (1) ”. 

(3) Subsection (c) is amended by striking 
out the reference to “section 203(e) (3)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “section 203(g) 
(3)”. 

(c) Subsections (a), (b), (e), and (d) of 
section 205 of the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Act (66 Stat. 697; 30 U.S.C. 475) are amended 
to read as follows: 

“(a) The Federal Coal Mine Safety Board 
of Review is hereby continued as an agency 
of the United States, except that the Board 
shall consist of five members, instead of three 
members, who shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. 

“(b) The terms of office of members of 
the Board shall be five years, except that— 

(1) the terms of office of members in 
office on the date of enactment of the Fed- 
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eral Coal Mine Safety Act Amendments of 
1963, shall expire on the date originally 
fixed for their expiration, 

(2) the term of office of one of the mem- 
bers appointed to fill a vacancy resulting 
from the enactment of the Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Act Amendments of 1963, shall expire 
July 15, 1967, and the term of office of the 
member appointed to fill the other vacancy 
resulting therefrom shall expire July 15, 1968, 
and 

“(3) a vacancy caused by the death, resig- 
nation, or removal of a member prior to the 
expiration of the term for which he was ap- 
pointed, shall be appointed only for the re- 
mainder of such unexpired term. 

The members of the Board may be removed 
by the President for inefficiency, neglect of 
duty, or malfeasance in office. 

„(e) Each member of the Board shall be 
compensated at the rate of $50 for each day 
of actual service (including each day he is 
traveling on official business) and shall, not- 
withstanding the Travel Expense Act of 
1949 be fully reimbursed for traveling, sub- 
sistence, and other related expenses. The 
Board, at all times, shall consist of one 
person who by reason of previous training 
and experience may reasonably be said to 
represent the viewpoint of operators of coal 
mines employing fourteen or fewer employ- 
ees underground (hereinafter referred to as 
‘small mine operators representative’), one 
person who by reason of previous training 
and experience may reasonably be said to 
represent the viewpoint of operators of coal 
mines employing fifteen or more employees 
underground (hereinafter referred to as the 
‘large mine operators representative’), one 
person who by reason of previous training 
and experience may reasonably be said to 
represent the viewpoint of coal mine work- 
ers in mines employing fourteen or fewer em- 
ployees underground (hereinafter referred 
to as the ‘small mine workers representa- 
tive’), one person who by reason of previous 
training and experience may reasonably be 
said to represent the viewpoint of coal mine 
workers in mines employing fifteen or more 
employees underground (hereinafter referred 
to as the ‘large mine workers representa- 
tive’), and one person who shall be chair- 
man of the Board, who shall be a graduate 
engineer with experience in the coal mining 
industry or shall have had at least five years’ 
experience as a practical mining engineer in 
the coal mining industry, and who shall not, 
within one year of his appointment as a 
member of the Board, have had a pecuniary 
interest in, or have been regularly employed 
or engaged in, the mining of coal, or have 
regularly represented either coal mine opera- 
tors or coal mine workers, or have been an 
Officer or employee of the Department of the 
Interior assigned to duty in the Bureau. 

“(d) The principal office of the Board 
shall be in the District of Columbia. When- 
ever the convenience of the public or of the 
parties may be promoted, or delay or ex- 
pense may be minimized, the Board may hold 
hearings or conduct other proceedings at 
any other place. At the request of an oper- 
ator of a mine the Board shall hold hearings 
or conduct other proceedings at the county 
seat of the county in which the mine is 
located or at any place mutually agreed to 
by the chairman of the Board and the oper- 
ator of the mine involved in the appeal or 
proceeding. The Board shall have an official 
seal which shall be judicially noticed and 
which shall be preserved in the custody of 
the secretary of the Board.” 

(d) Subsection (f) of section 205 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(f) Three members of the Board shall 
constitute a quorum, and official action can 
be taken only on the affirmative vote of at 
least three members, except that in any of- 
ficial action involving mines in which no 
more than fourteen individuals are regularly 
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employed underground the participation of 
the small mine operators’ representative and 
small mine workers’ representative shall be 
required, and in any official action involving 
mines in which more than fourteen individ- 
uals are regularly employed underground the 
participation of the large mine operators’ 
representative and large mine workers’ rep- 
resentative shall be required; but a special 
panel composed of one or more members, 
upon order of the Board, shall conduct any 
hearing provided for in section 207 of this 
title and submit the transcript of such hear- 
ing to the entire Board of its action thereon. 
Such transcript shall be made available to 
the parties prior to any final action of the 
Board. An opportunity to appear before the 
Board shall be afforded the parties prior to 
any final action and the Board may afford 
the parties an opportunity to submit addi- 
tional evidence as may be required for a full 
and true disclosure of the facts. Every of- 
ficial act of the Board shall be entered of 
record, and its hearings and records thereof 
shall be open to the public.” 

(e) Section 206 of the Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Act (66 Stat. 699; 30 U.S.C. 476) is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection (a) is amended by striking 
out the reference to “section 203 (e) (4)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof section 203(g) (4) “. 

(2) Subsection (b) is amended by striking 
out the reference to “section 203(e) (4)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “section 203(g) (4)”. 

(3) A new subsection (c), reading as fol- 
lows, is added and present subsections (c), 
(d), (e), and (f) are redesignated as subsec- 
tion (d), (e), (f), and (g), respectively, and 
are amended to read as follows; 

“(c) Except as provided in section 203(g) 
(4), an operator notified of an order made 
pursuant to section 203(d) may apply to the 
Director for annulment or revision of such 
order. Upon receipt of such application the 
Director shall make a special inspection of 
the mine affected by such order, or cause 
three duly authorized representatives of the 
Bureau, other than the representative who 
made such order, to make such inspection of 
such time and report thereon to him. Upon 
making such special inspection himself, or 
upon receiving the report of such inspection 
made by such representatives, the Director 
shall find whether or not there was a viola- 
tion of section 209 as described in such order, 
at the time of the making of such order. 
If he finds there was no such violation he 
shall make an order annulling the order un- 
der review. If he finds there was such a 
violation he shall also find whether or not 
such violation was totally abated at the time 
of the making of such special inspection. 
If he finds that such violation was totally 
abated at such time, he shall make an order 
annulling the order under review. If he 
finds that such violation was not totally 
abated at such time, he shall find the ex- 
tent of the area of such mine which was 
affected by such violation at the time such 
special inspection was made, and he shall 
then make an order, consistent with his find- 
ings, affirming or revising the order under 
review. 

“(d) An operator notified of an order made 
pursuant to section 203(f) may apply, not 
later than twenty days after the receipt of 
notice of such order, to the Director for 
annulment of such order. Upon receipt of 
such application the Director shall make or 
cause to be made such investigation as he 
deems necessary. Upon concluding his in- 
vestigation or upon receiving the report of 
such investigation made at his direction, 
the Director shall find whether or not 
methane has been ignited in such mine, or 
whether or not methane was found in such 
mine in an amount of 0.25 per centum or 
more in any open workings of such mine, 
when tested at a point not less than twelve 
inches from the roof, face, or rib, at the time 
of the making of such order. If he finds 
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that methane has not been ignited in such 
mine and was not found in such mine as 
set out in such order, he shall make an order 
annulling the order under review. If he finds 
that methane has been ignited in such mine 
or was found in such mine as set out in the 
order under review, he shall make an order 
denying such application. 

“(e) The Director shall cause notice of 
each finding and order made under this sec- 
tion to be given promptly to the operator of 
the mine to which it pertains. 

“(f) Except as provided in section 203(g) 
(4), at any time while an order made pur- 
suant to section 203 or this section is in 
effect, or at any time during the pendency 
of a proceeding under section 207 or section 
208 seeking annulment or revision of such 
order, the operator of the mine affected by 
such order may apply to the Director for 
annulment or revision of such order, The 
Director shall thereupon proceed to act upon 
such application in the manner provided in 
subsections (a), (b), (¢) or (d) of this 
section, 

“(g) In view of the urgent need for prompt 
decision of matters submitted to the Director 
under this section, all actions which the 
Director or his representatives are required 
to take under this section shall be taken 
as rapidly as practicable, consistent with ade- 
quate consideration of the issues involved.” 

(f) Section 207 of the Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Act (66 Stat. 700; as amended 74 Stat. 
201; 30 U.S.C. 477) is amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection (a) is amended by striking 
out the reference to “subsection (a), (c) or 
(d)“ and inserting in lieu thereof “subsec- 
tion (a), (c), (d) or (f)”; by striking out 
the reference to “subsection (d)” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “subsection (f)”; and by 
striking out the reference to “subsection 
(e)“ and inserting in lieu thereof “subsec- 
tion (d) “. 

(2) A new subsection (h), reading as fol- 
lows, is inserted and present subsections 
(h), (i) and (j) are redesignated as subsec- 
tions (i), (J), and (k), respectively, and are 
amended to read as follows: 

“(h) If the proceeding is one in which an 
operator seeks annulment or revision of an 
order made pursuant to section 203(d), the 
Board, upon conclusion of the hearing, shall 
find whether or not there was a violation 
of section 209, as described in such order, at 
the time of the making of such order. If the 
Board finds there was no such violation, the 
Board shall make an order annulling the 
order under review. If the Board finds there 
was such a violation, the Board shall also 
find whether or not such violation was totally 
abated at the time of the filing of the opera- 
tor’s application. If the Board finds that 
such violation was totally abated at such 
time, the Board shall make an order an- 
nulling the order under review. If the Board 
finds that such violation was not totally 
abated at such time, the Board shall find 
the extent of the area of such mine which 
was affected by such violation at such time, 
and shall make an order, consistent with its 
findings, affirming or revising the order under 
review. 

“(i) If the proceeding is one in which an 
operator seeks annulment of an order made 
pursuant to section 203(f) or 206 (d), the 
Board, upon conclusion of the hearing, shall 
find whether or not methane has been ig- 
nited in such mine or was found in such 
mine in an amount of 0.25 per centum or 
more in any open workings of such mine 
when tested at a point not less than twelve 
inches from the roof, face, or rib, as set out 
in such order. If the Board finds that 
methane has not been ignited in such mine 
and was not found in such mine as set out 
in such order, the Board shall make an 
order annulling the order under review. If 
the Board finds that methane has been 
ignited in such mine or was found in such 
mine as set out in the order under review, 
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the Board shall make an order denying such 
application. 

“(j) Each finding and order made by the 
Board shall be in writing. It shall show the 
date on which it is made, and shall bear 
the signatures of the members of the Board 
who concur therein. Upon making a find- 
ing and order the Board shall cause a true 
copy thereof to be sent by registered mail 
or by certified mail to all parties or their 
attorneys of record. The Board shall cause 
each such finding and order to be entered 
on its official record, together with any writ- 
ten opinion prepared by any members in 
support of, or dissenting from, any such 
finding or order. 

“(k) In view of the urgent need for 
prompt decision of matters submitted to the 
Board under this section, all actions which 
the Board is required to take under this sec- 
tion shall be taken as rapidly as practicable, 
consistent with adequate consideration of 
the issues involved.” 

Sec. 4. Subsection (d) of section 210 of the 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Act (66 Stat. 708; 
30 U.S.C. 480(d)) is amended by striking 
out the reference to “section 203 (e) (3)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “section 203(g) (3)". 

Sec. 5. Section 212 of the Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Act (66 Stat. 709; 30 U.S.C. 482) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections; 

“(d) For the promotion of sound and ef- 
fective coordination of Federal and State 
activities within the field covered by this 
Act, to eliminate duplication of effort and 
expense, and to secure effective enforce- 
ment of the coal mine safety requirements 
established by this title, the Director shall 
affirmatively and diligently seek to cooperate 
with the mine inspection or safety agencies 
of the several States, through formal agree- 
ment or otherwise, in the enforcement of the 
provisions of this title. 

“(e) The Secretary of the Interior shall 
enlarge and intensify the educational pro- 
grams of the Bureau of Mines with respect to 
the advancement of health and safety in 
coal mines, and shall, to the fullest extent 
practicable, seek the cooperation and assist- 
ance of the appropriate State agencies in the 
planning and implementation of such pro- 
grams. There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated not to exceed $750,000 for carry- 
ing out such programs.” 

Sec. 6. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
conduct a special study to determine the 
sufficiency of the present safety requirements 
of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, with 
particular emphasis upon the requirements 
relative to roof support, ventilation, and 
electrical equipment. The Secretary of the 
Interior shall make a report to the Congress 
on the results of such study, together with 
his recommendations, within one year after 
the enactment of this Act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
a second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this bill is 
to insure the safety of those persons that 
mine coal which passes through inter- 
state commerce. It seeks to extend legis- 
lation enacted in July 1962—The Federal 
Coal Mine Safety Act, Public Law 552. 
Its objective is to prevent catastrophes 
which have recently engaged national 
attention—catastrophes which could 
have been avoided if the measures which 
we are recommending had been enacted 
into law. 
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The reason for the extension of the ti- 
tle II mandatory provisions to title I is 
because the recommendations of the Fed- 
eral mine inspectors to the title I mine 
operators have not been acted upon. 
Mine disasters have increased since the 
enactment of this legislation. 

Title I has become an ineffective pro- 
vision. The testimony before the Gen- 
eral Subcommittee on Labor disclosed 
repeated violations in the same mines. 
The present legislation guarantees the 
abatement of particular hazards discov- 
ered by the Federal inspectors while they 
are in the mines. 

There is no incentive for the abate- 
ment of hazards before they are dis- 
covered in these mines. It is, further- 
more, impossible to inspect often enough 
to take account of all hazards. In or- 
der to cause the mine to comply with a 
reasonable standard of safety, there must 
be some authority in the inspector to 
bring about that compliance. What is 
needed is continuous compliance and 
that is not forthcoming without the 
mandatory provisions of title II. 

The provisions of this act are in no 
case more burdensome than the pro- 
visions of the State acts which have min- 
ing laws, because in every case they are 
identical. Precautionary measures con- 
tained in this bill come out of our ex- 
perience which indicates that the pre- 
ventive measures are needed. 

There have been 250 separate mine 
disasters between 1940 and 1962 in the 
title I mines—that is those that employ 
14 men or less. In these disasters, 94 
men were killed and 184 men were in- 
jured. In eight of the mine disasters all 
of the men underground were killed. 

Any opposition to this measure must be 
based on doctrine, on abstract principles, 
unrelated to the matter before us. Our 
support for this measure is based on the 
simple principle that human life is im- 
portant no matter what the size of the 
mine; that those who enter such hazard- 
ous duty in this basic industry ought to 
be protected, and experience has shown 
us that title I is not adequate; that we 
need not sacrifice these lives to the 
treacherous stomachs of the mines; that 
costs cannot be too great when they are 
for human safety; that misfortune ought 
85 be avoided when it is easily foresee- 
able. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may desire to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Roosevett], chairman of 
the subcommittee handling this matter. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
chairman of the full Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor has stated the basic 
purposes of this bill which are, of course, 
to insure the safety of those who work 
underground in the mining fields of our 
country. 

In order to make it very clear that we 
have not just indiscriminately gone into 
the business of taking what are known 
as the small mines employing 14 in- 
dividuals or less, as they have become 
known, we have made certain provisions 
in this bill to make sure their interest will 
be fully taken care of. 

We have in the first instance revised 
the Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of 
Review and reconstituted it with five 
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members serving staggered 5-year terms. 
Of these new positions 1 must be a 
worker with experience in a small mine 
of 14 or less, and 1 must be an em- 
ployer or owner of such a type of mine, 

We are also very much interested in 
promoting the coordination of safety 
enforcement between States and the 
Federal Government to eliminate dupli- 
cation of effort, and to secure effective 
enforcement of Federal safety standards. 
Therefore we have directed the Director 
to affirmatively and diligently seek to co- 
operate with the States, through formal 
agreement or otherwise, in the enforce- 
ment of this act. 

We have also provided $750,000 of an 
appropriation which is authorized in the 
bill for enlargement and intensification 
of coal mine safety educational pro- 
grams, again in cooperation with the 
States. 

I want to emphasize that as to title II, 
the small mines, this bill does not basi- 
cally change what is now going on. The 
Bureau of Mines today inspects the small 
mines, but today they have no power of 
enforcement. We can see no logical 
reason why this should be. We treat 
titles I and II mines in exactly the same 
manner. After all, human life is the 
same whether you are working with 14 
or less men or you are working with 50 
or 100 men. 

I believe that this measure, Mr. 
Speaker, is thoroughly justified, that it 
will work in harmony with the States 
just as the regulations for the larger 
mines have worked in harmony with the 
States. I believe it will in the long run 
save many, many lives, although I want 
to emphasize it is no panacea, it does not 
mean there will be no mine disasters. 
It means, however, that where there is a 
mining danger that might mean disaster 
the Federal and State inspectors can 
have the power to go in to stop it be- 
fore it actually happens. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN]. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, I do not believe that the House 
should suspend the rules and pass H.R. 
9000. This is a controversial bill and it 
should be thoroughly discussed before 
any vote is taken. Furthermore, I do 
not believe this bill should be enacted. 
Certainly the recent safety record of 
small mines does not demonstrate the 
need for Federal control. 

Currently, the Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Act comprises two titles: Title I 
of this act confers the power upon Fed- 
eral inspectors to make recommenda- 
tions concerning health and safety con- 
ditions in all coal mines; title II of the 
act confers upon Federal inspectors the 
power to close mines employing 15 or 
more underground workers for failure to 
comply with mine safety provisions of 
the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act. The 
proposed bill would confer upon Federal 
inspectors an additional power which 
they do not now possess, to close mines 
employing 14 men or less. 

The impelling reason behind consid- 
eration of this bill at this time was a 
directive from President Kennedy to 
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Secretary Udall, instructing the Secre- 
tary to investigate the causes of two 
mine disasters which claimed 59 lives. 
These disasters occurred in title II 
mines—mines employing 15 men or 
more. Despite the occurrence of these 
disasters in large mines, the Secretary's 
response to the President's directive was 
to recommend that the small title I 
mines be subjected to Federal control. 

There are three basic reasons why a 
number of the Members of the House 
Education and Labor Committee oppose 
the pending legislation. 

First, the States are doing a con- 
stantly improving job with respect to 
mine safety in the small mines. 

Second, the safety record of the title 
I mines does not demonstrate a need for 
Federal control, but indicates, rather, 
that safety in these mines is at least as 
good as that in the federally inspected 
mines. 

Third, this legislation would have a 
devastating economic impact on these 
small mines. 

The proponents of this legislation have 
demonstrated a complete and inexplica- 
ble impatience with admittedly success- 
ful and improving State mine safety pro- 
grams. The State inspectors make much 
more frequent inspections of mines than 
do Federal inspectors, averaging approx- 
imately one inspection per month. For 
example, through a combination of in- 
spection and educational efforts, the 
State of Kentucky, during the past sev- 
eral years, has brought about a 55 per- 
cent reduction in roof-fall fatalities in 
the coal mines within its borders. Sim- 
ilar concrete and heartening results in 
mine safety are being achieved through 
the continuing efforts of other State ad- 
ministrations. 

Yet, the proponents of this legislation 
appear to be solely concerned with sub- 
jecting the small mines of the Nation to 
Federal control, and with endowing Fed- 
eral inspectors with authority to close 
down the mines. If this legislation is 
not basically concerned with coal mine 
safety, what is its import? A Pulitzer 
Prizewinner, Mr. Nat Caldwell, of the 
Nashville Tennessean, who received the 
award for his work regarding this mat- 
ter, had the following to say on the mat- 
ter before the committee: 

I am strongly convinced that the principal 
proponents of this measure are far more 
interested in its utilization for forwarding 
an economic purpose, that is, closing down 
the small thin seam coal mines of the Ap- 
palachian area, than they are in assuring the 
union and nonunion miners of a safe place 
in which to earn their livings. 


Mr. Speaker, this is not safety legis- 
lation; it can only result in harassment 
and economic injury to the small mine- 
owners of the Nation, and it should be 
defeated. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. BELL]. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I might say 
at the outset that there are no coal mines 
in my district and there are very few coal 
mines in the State of California, so when 
the testimony started on this bill I in- 
stinctively had a completely open mind 
on it and perhaps you might say even in- 
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tended to vote in favor of the bill rather 
than be against it, because who wants to 
be against mine safety? It is like being 
against motherhood. 

However, as the testimony proceeded 
the more it became evident that this bill 
was not a mine safety act at all but an 
attempt at control of competition on the 
part of certain large groups and in- 
terests, an attempt actually to stifle com- 
petition. 

Title I mines, the small mines, today 
produce a substantial portion of the Na- 
tion’s coal. In 1948 the small coal mines 
employed 8 percent of the coal miners. 
They employ 40 percent of all the coal 
miners today. This is brought about 
fundamentally by two things: The auto- 
mation that occurred in the late 1940’s 
caused an employment drop from 343,700 
in 1950 to 139,400 in 1960. Second, the 
development of techniques which have 
made it possible to mine thin seam coal, 
which was impossible to mine 15 years 
ago. 

The result of the unemployment 
caused the ex-employees of the large 
mines to establish their own small busi- 
nesses in mining coal, with their savings. 
The efforts of these miners established 
a program of mining the small mines in 
areas in West Virginia, Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, and so on throughout the area 
known generally as Appalachia. 

Considerable question of the Bureau’s 
figures has come out in the testimony, 
There the small miners can claim just as 
often and frequently and as accurately 
that there is more safety in title I mines 
than there is in the title II mines. The 
material and information of the Bureau 
of Mines is highly fragmentary, admitted 
by their own statement. The trend has 
been toward increased safety for the title 
I mines, and decreased safety for larger 
or title IT mines. 

I should like to cover one other point. 
This mine safety law would have an ad- 
verse effect on unemployment in the Ap- 
palachian area, because it could quite 
possibly throw out of business a number 
of these small mines. A tremendous 
number of them could perhaps go com- 
pletely out of business as the result of 
this mine safety act. The result would be 
that our unemployment problem in Ap- 
palachia could increase substantially. 

We are spending here millions of dol- 
lars a year to aid Appalachia and to aid 
the unemployment problem in Appa- 
lachia with the one hand and by passing 
this act could, with the other hand, deter 
the very effect that we want to bring 
about through aid to the unemployed 
and poverty-stricken people in this area. 

One of the most frequently heard argu- 
ments of those who support the pending 
legislation is that Congress erred in 
granting small mine exemption—that 
“there is no magic in the number 14.“ 
Congress did not err when it excluded 
small mines from compulsory features 
of the Federal law. The reasons are 
that there are a number of fundamental 
distinctions between the small and large 
mines which fully justify the exemption 
granted by Congress. 

While all mines have a number of 
basic similarities and common problems 
there are a number of significant areas 
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in which the small mine and the large 
mine are vastly different. They differ in: 

First. The type of equipment used. 

Second. The conditions of work en- 
vironment. 

Third. The methods of operation. 

Fourth. The types of hazards encoun- 
tered. 

These differences are substantial and 
they are marked. 

Because of these inherent differences 
between the so-called small mines—title 
I—and the so-called large mines—title 
U—-statistical comparisons as a basis for 
proving one contention or another leave 
much to be desired. 

Parenthetically, it might be observed 
that much of the data on title I mines 
submitted by the Bureau of Mines to the 
subcommittee was, by the Bureau’s own 
admission, either incomplete or frag- 
mentary. This is particularly true with 
respect to the number of title I mines, 
the number of persons employed in such 
mines, and the total tonnage of coal pro- 
duced by such mines. 

I would refer at this point to the hear- 
ings before a Senate subcommittee of 
Labor and Public Welfare dated July 24. 
1959. In the testimony of Mr. Ankeny, 
Director of Bureau of Mines, he revealed 
that the Bureau’s figures were incom- 
plete in regard to title I mines. 

This was reiterated by testimony of 
Mr. O'Leary on September 18, 1963, of 
the Department of the Interior. 

If this is true one can easily compre- 
hend what a distorted viewpoint one 
might gain regarding the safety statistics 
of both title I and title II mines. 

The recommendation of the Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Mines regarding the 
safety of title I mines as compared to 
title II mines—and thus recommending 
that title I mines be subjected to the 
Federal Mine Safety Act—was entirely 
based upon the Bureau's statistical 
studies concerning fatalities in title I 
mines per man-hour of exposure. Ac- 
cording to the Bureau, fatalities in such 
title I mines were greater per man-hour 
of exposure than fatalities in title II 
mines 


Very important. 

The Bureau states that there were only 
1,588 title I underground mines in Ken- 
tucky in 1961. The Kentucky State 
Yearbook shows that the State of Ken- 
tucky licensed 2,379 title I mines in 1961. 
A discrepancy on someone’s part of 791 
title I mines. 

For 1961 the Bureau states that 8,415 
men were employed in Kentucky under- 
ground title I mines; Kentucky figures 
state that there were 17,190 men em- 
ployed in those mines in 1961. A differ- 
ence of 8,775 men employed. 

The Bureau states that there were 1,111 
title I mines in operation in Virginia in 
1961. Virginia states that the number 
of title I mines was 1,586. This is a dif- 
ference of 475 title I mines. 

The Bureau states that there were 
6,405 men employed in those Virginia 
mines; the State of Virginia figures show 
that 8,247 men were employed in these 
mines in 1961. A difference of 1,842 men 
employed. 

These are just some of the figures that 
show the large discrepancy that exists 
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between the figures of the Bureau and 
the figures of two of the States. 

But the important point is this: The 
increase in the man-hours of exposure 
which these figures would indicate would 
drastically lower the fatality rate for title 
I mines. 

I am certainly not inferring that these 
figures are intentionally tailored to fit 
an argument, but only that this would 
drastically alter the picture insofar as 
the relative mine safety of title I and 
title II mines are concerned. 

The opponents of the application of 
the Federal Mines Safety Act to title I 
mines maintain that the safety record of 
title I mines is much better than that of 
title II mines. They also have produced 
figures to prove it. 

I ask you, Mr. Speaker, if the sole 
justification for the proposed legislation 
is the record of safety of title I mines, 
and if title I mines are safer than title II 
mines—who are now under the Federal 
Mine Safety Act—it would seem to me 
that there must be some other reason 
than safety for this legislation. 

However, until there can be some rec- 
onciliation between the figures of the 
Bureau of Mines and the various State 
figures, it does not seem to me that any 
legislation is justified. 

However, let me just read from the 
report showing the accident comparison 
from the Bureau’s own figures—page 41 
of the report: 

For the year 1961 the 940 large mines had 
61 disaster-type accidents accounting for 46 
injuries and 57 deaths; whereas for the same 
year the 6,914 small mines had only 12 such 
accidents, accounting for 8 injuries and no 
deaths. For the period 1948 through 1961, 
the so-called large mines were the scene of 
699 such accidents, accounting for 339 
deaths and 430 injuries; whereas the so- 
called small mines were the scene of 131 
such accidents, accounting for 54 deaths and 
87 injuries. 

If the small miners are correct, and 
judging from the discrepancy of figures 
on mine safety they certainly appear to 
be, this act could easily be a punitive 
measure on the part of some large in- 
terests to eliminate the competition of 
the small mines. If we were to pass this 
Federal Mine Safety Act without fur- 
ther study and more reliable accurate 
statistics, we could find ourselves adding 
to the problems of unemployment and 
poverty that now exists in the areas 
sometimes referred to as Appalachia, 

It is my opinion that any of my col- 
leagues who represent these areas should 
think long and hard before they allow 
this crown of thorns to be thrust upon 
the heads of the poor and unemployed 
in Appalachia. 

On the one hand we here vote for the 
expenditure of millions of dollars each 
year in programs to help this depressed 
area. Such programs as the Poverty 
Act which recently passed, ARA, SBA, 
farm home loan programs, vocational 
education, manpower development and 
training, et cetera, then on the other 
hand we rapidly pass an act such as 
mine safety—under suspension—which 
may have the effect of nullifying much 
of our financial efforts to help the people 
of Appalachia. 
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In 1958 this matter first came before 
the Congress in the form of S. 3290. 
There was an attempt made to rush the 
bill through the Senate without notice 
to, or hearing from, title I mine opera- 
tors. This attempt failed, largely be- 
cause of the action of the late Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy, then chairman of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Labor. 
After reopening hearings and receiving 
testimony from title I interests, Mr. 
Kennedy submitted Senate Report No. 
1963 on July 25, 1958, and at the end of 
this report said as follows: 

In the light of the inconclusive character 
of the testimony in support of the proposal 
to repeal completely the present exemption, 
the committee preferred to take the steps 
safeguarding against dangers of imminent 
disaster while simultaneously providing a 
method to secure the data necessary for the 
8 to legislate intelligently in the near 


The same conditions continue to pre- 
vail today. It would still be advisable 
for Congress to get the facts before it 
legislates. 

Virtually every witness who appeared 
before this committee, whether he ap- 
peared in favor of or in opposition to the 
pending legislation, made one consistent 
observation: Human failure is the basic 
cause of the overwhelming majority of 
accidents in mines. This is true for all 
types of mines, large and small. 

With respect to this matter of mine 
safety, almost everyone who has studied 
this problem agrees that effective edu- 
cation is the most fruitful safety meas- 
ure yet devised. Most States are do- 
ing a creditable job in this area. Never- 
theless, if one is really seeking to make 
an effective Federal contribution to mine 
safety, particularly mine safety in small 
mines, serious consideration should be 
given to encouraging the expansion and 
strengthening of State education and 
training programs in mine safety. Such 
an undertaking would, we feel confident, 
be enthusiastically endorsed by the 
States involved. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Bo- 
LAND). The time of the gentleman from 
California has expired. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 1 minute. 

Mr. BELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DENT. On what authority do you 
tell this House that the passage of this 
legislation which is in line practically 
with the legislation now standing on the 
books in Pennsylvania will destroy jobs 
in the State of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BELL. I am not saying it will 
positively, because nobody knows posi- 
tively that such would occur, I am saying 
it very possibly may destroy jobs because 
the passage of these laws may force 
small mines into introducing types of 
machinery and equipment that they 
cannot well afford, in order to live up to 
the various requirements that may be 
forced on them by the Federal mine 
safety officials of the Bureau of Mines. 
Various States already have State laws 
to protect the small miners with regard 
to safety regulations. 
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Mr. DENT. If it is true that the States 
have laws like this and this does not add 
anything to the State laws, then how can 
you tell the House that this law will take 
jobs away from the miners? 

Mr. BELL. The gentleman very well 
knows that it may cause and require some 
additional amounts perhaps of machin- 
ery, material, and inspection programs 
that they today might not need under 
present State laws, causing undue strain 
expenses to the small miner. Further, 
not all States include the exact same re- 
quirements in their State laws that the 
Federal Mine Safety Act may require. 

Congressman Roosevett states that 
he would like to have this statement 
stricken. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. JENNINGS]. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in opposition to H.R. 9000, the bill to 
amend the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act 
as it would pertain to the small, or title 
I, mines. 

It is only fair that I, before comment- 
ing on the bill’s provisions and its ef- 
fects, explain some of the reasons for my 
opposition. 

I represent the major coal-producing 
district of Virginia, where we have both 
large and small mines. We have both 
union and nonunion mines. We need the 
continued operation of every mine to 
provide jobs for our people—and I em- 
phasize we want safe jobs for them. We 
must have continued market expansion 
for our coal, if we are to see our economy 
expand. 

I am not an opponent of safety. I 
have never opposed an appropriation for 
the Bureau of Mines’ work in safety. I 
have encouraged my State to provide an 
adequate program of safety education 
and inspection. I do not condone the 
unsafe operation of any mine. I have 
sponsored alternate legislation to take 
care of any threat of a major disaster in 
the small mines. I have carefully ex- 
plored the need for this bill through per- 
sonal contacts within my district. I in- 
vited the general Subcommittee on Labor 
to visit in my district and inspect the coal 
mines, believing the information they 
would gain there would be helpful in 
their deliberations. And, if I were con- 
vinced—and I have given deep and seri- 
ous thought to this proposal—that H.R. 
9000 was needed to enhance safety in the 
small mines, I would be speaking in its 
behalf. 

I do not appear in the role of an ad- 
vocate of complete State or Federal con- 
trol in this field of mine safety. I seek 
to follow a rule of reason and realism 
where elements of any program involve 
both State and Federal jurisdiction. I 
do not blindly support action by the 
State or Federal Government, but be- 
lieve that we can have a safety program 
for our small and large mines where 
each can play a needed role. I have to 
the best of my ability judged the facts 
presented in several hearings, and I 
contend that H.R. 9000 would unneces- 
sarily involve the Federal Bureau of 
Mines in an area that is being ade- 
quately handled by the States. 
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It is difficult to place this bill in a 
proper perspective so that you can eas- 
ily judge the situation with accuracy. 
Since I oppose the bill, I commend to 
your serious consideration the final 
pages of the Committee on Education 
and Labor’s report. 

It would be erroneous to assume that 
H.R. 9000 is simply a piece of “safety” 
legislation. The plain fact that hear- 
ings and consideration of this bill—in 
one form or another—have gone on 
since 1958. If the bill had been fully 
merited for safety reasons, I feel con- 
fident it would have passed long ago. 
This fact alone should cause this body 
to carefully consider this proposal. 

When the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Act was approved in 1952, it was to pre- 
vent major disasters in mines, a major 
disaster being one in which five or more 
lives are lost. The Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor defined the scope of 
the act in its 1952 report, pointing out 
that the bill was not designed to pre- 
vent the “day-to-day” accidents which 
occur in the mine industry. The act 
has two titles, the first conferring power 
on the Federal inspectors to make rec- 
ommendations concerning health and 
safety conditions in all coal mines; the 
second title gives these inspectors the 
power to close mines employing 15 or 
more workers for failure to comply with 
the mine safety provisions of the act. 
The small mines with less than 15 em- 
ployees are generally referred to as “title 
I” mines. 

The reason behind the consideration of 
this bill at this time was a directive from 
the late President Kennedy to the Secre- 
tary of Interior instructing him to inves- 
tigate the causes of two mine disasters 
which claimed 59 lives. These disasters 
occurred in title II mines—mines em- 
ploying 15 men or more. Despite the 
occurrence of these disasters in large 
mines, the Secretary’s response to the 
President’s directive was to recommend 
that the small title I mines be subjected 
to Federal control. 

Title I mines are now regularly in- 
spected by State and Federal mine 
inspectors. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. SAYLOR]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who were in the House when the orig- 
inal mine safety bill was passed objected 
to the elimination of the small mines. 
We did so because if safety is good it does 
not matter whether a man works in a 
mine which has 1 miner or whether he 
works in a mine which has 100 or more 
miners. The human life of the miner is 
just as dear, whether he works in a small 
mine or in a large mine. 

The Record has shown with indis- 
putable facts from the day we passed the 
mine safety bill that a large portion of 
the fatalities occur in the small mines. 

What the House is faced with 
today is this question: Shall we continue 
to give the operators of the small mines 
a license to kill? If a person operates a 
large mine, he cannot do it. 

Let me demonstrate what is being done 
in some of these small mines. They are 
using black powder. We have in this 
House today one Member, JOE SKUBITZ, 
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whose father was killed in a small mine. 
How did that occur? There was an ex- 
plosion of black powder which picked up 
the dust, and Joe Sxvusirz’ father lost 
his life. 

I do not doubt that there are other 
Members here who have lost members of 
their families in small mines. 

What we are faced with today is the 
question of determining whether we want 
safety or do not want safety. Do we 
want to protect the lives of people, or 
do we want to give people the license 
to kill? It is that simple. 

What has happened? The large mines 
today have Federal inspectors go into 
them, and if the inspectors find anything 
which violates any rule or regulation 
which Congress has provided, and the 
mine does not comply, the inspector can 
close the mine down. Thereby he pro- 
tects the lives of the men who work in 
the mine. 

But if it happens that a man is work- 
ing in a mine which has only 14 people, 
if the same inspector goes in and he finds 
the same shortcomings, he cannot close 
the mine. All he can do is to walk out 
and put a notice on the front board, 
“Very sorry, boys, but the conditions 
under which you are working violate the 
following provisions of the Federal Mine 
Safety Code, and I cannot do anything 
about it.” 

Do we want to continue that, or not? 
If we pass this bill today we will give the 
Federal mine inspector the right to say 
to the operators of the small mines, 
“Your safety provisions are required to 
be the same, either in small mines or in 
large mines.” 

Human life is what is involved in this 
issue today and whether or not you are 
going to protect the lives of human 
beings. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute more to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Savior]. He is mak- 
ing a very fine contribution, and the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ep- 
monpson], would like to ask him a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to my colleague 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding and congratulate 
him on the splendid statement he has 
just made. I think there is no question 
about the fact that methane gas is no 
respecter of size where mines are con- 
cerned. The problem of safety is often 
much more serious in a small mine than 
it is in a large mine. Some of the small 
mine operators are employing an in- 
creasingly large percentage of the labor 
which is in the coal mining industry. 
So I think the gentleman has made very 
good arguments for the adoption of this 
bill, and I hope it will be agreed to. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to compliment the gen- 
tleman on an excellent statement. I 
am likewise in favor of the bill. 
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Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Bray]. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, this year 
the Congress has been taken up with 
consideration of big problems—big budg- 
ets, big taxes, big defense, big foreign 
aid, big threats to national security, big 
programs for a variety of domestic 
problems. 

I rise to support a bill concerning a 
problem which is very big to the people 
involved, but the scope of which is ad- 
mittedly small. In H.R. 9000 what we 
are trying to do is extend the coverage 
of Federal mine safety legislation to 
small mines—those employing less than 
14 men underground—which presently 
are exempt. 

We again hear the cry that imposing 
this Federal safety regulation will mean 
the end of the coal industry—or at least 
that segment represented by the opera- 
tors which would be affected under this 
bill. 

May I point out that similar dire pre- 
dictions were made concerning the 
ultimate effects of the legislation passed 
in 1952. That has not been the case; the 
legislation has worked well. I have kept 
close observation of the operation of this 
law for I was quite active in working for 
the passage of this legislation. 

How many accidents have been 
avoided, how many lives have been saved 
under this legislation, no one can say. 
It is true that we still have accidents, 
even in the mines which are regularly 
inspected. 

Mining admittedly is a hazardous oc- 
cupation. If a man expects guaranteed 
safety in his job then he had better look 
elsewhere than to the mines for his live- 
lihood. 

Miners understand this, and they do 
not expect the impossible. What they 
do expect—and what we here today can 
grant—is reasonable protection against 
those things which can be safeguarded 
against. 

A substantial number of the coal mines 
located in Indiana are located in my dis- 
trict and I have some knowledge of the 
needs, dangers, and problems in mining, 
and I strongly support this legislation. 

The regulation of safety in many com- 
mercial areas has long been an accepted 
responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment. In the mining field, when the 
Bureau of Mines was established in 1910, 
one of its chief functions was the pro- 
motion of health and safety in the min- 
ing industry. 

The present Mine Safety Act author- 
izes Federal inspectors to close mines in 
which there is imminent danger of ex- 
plosion, fire, fiood, or transportation acci- 
dents. It permits the inspection of roof 
supports, ventilation, permissible explo- 
sives, and equipment. 

Since the present act excludes from 
coverage those mines employing less than 
14 men underground this bill seeks to 
remove that exemption. It would pro- 
vide greater flexibility in the enforce- 
ment provisions, and many and various 
avenues of appeal are open to allow each 
operator every chance to refute an untrue 
finding. 
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It is very unfortunate that because of 
the lateness in the congressional year, 
we must seek enactment of this measure 
through a suspension of the rules. 
There has been extensive testimony 
taken on it in previous years. And the 
suspension route was provided to allow 
quick action when necessary. Rather 
than delay this legislation further, I be- 
lieve the time for quick action is here. 

Unfortunately the same anvil chorus of 
detractors that fought the 1952 act has 
returned to bitterly attack this one. 
They say it will destroy the coal industry, 
as they said in 1952. It was not true 
then and it is not true today. 

Safety does cost money; in any line of 
work some necessary expense is involved 
in trying to safeguard against accidents. 
But in counting the cost we must never 
forget that lives are valuable, too; in 
fact, they are priceless. 

Most mine owners do follow proper 
safety procedures. It costs him money. 
It is not fair or sensible to allow him to 
have to compete with other mine owners 
who refuse to follow safety rules for 
pinchpenny reasons. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. QUIE]. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in op- 
position to this bill. It has just been 
pointed out to me that the recent action 
of the NLRB is undoubtedly one of the 
reasons why this bil! is up today. I want 
to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues an article which appeared in the 
Saturday, August 8, issue of the Wash- 
ington Post. 

NLRB REJECTS UNION BID FOR PENALTY PAY 

The National Labor Relations Board ruled 
yesterday that the United Mine Workers can- 
not collect an 80-cents-a-ton penalty royalty 
on nonunion coal purchased by union op- 
erators. 

With member Howard Jenkins the dissent- 
er in a 4-to-1 vote, the Board said the con- 
tract between those operators and the union 
has the effect of preventing the operators 
from doing business with nonunion firms. 

The National Independent Coal Operators 
Association had charged that the double roy- 
alty payment might drive some small opera- 
tors out of business. 

Under terms of their contract with the 
UMW, union operators pay a 40-cent royalty 
to the union welfare fund for each ton of 
coal they mine. 

Some of the operators do not mine enough 
coal to meet their needs and must buy from 
other mines. 

The UMW contract with the Bituminous 
Coal Operators Association, signed last 
March, provides that the union operator 
must pay a double royalty—80 cents a ton— 
for all coal purchased from nonunion pro- 
ducers. 


If this were truly a mine safety bill, 
I would be in favor of it, but from all I 
can see from listening to and reading the 
testimony of the last few years, and talk- 
ing to my colleagues, it is an effort to 
eliminate the competition of the small 
miners. As the newspaper account indi- 
cates, the NLRB ruled that the 80-cents- 
a-ton penalty royalty to nonunion coal 
purchased by union operators was not 
permissible and, therefore, they could 
not place this penalty royalty against the 
nonunion operators. Had they just been 
charging 40 cents a ton paid into the 
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welfare fund, which the union operators 
have to pay themselves, it would not have 
come up, but they want to put a penalty 
against mining and operating of non- 
union 14-man or less mines. 

There ought to be enough freedom in 
this country for a person to run a small 
coal mine operation, if he wants to. He 
now gets both State and Federal inspec- 
tion but we should not permit the Fed- 
eral Government to close him down as 
this bill provides. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. MORGAN]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with my other colleagues 
who support legislation to amend the 
Mine Safety Act. I want to thank the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Dent] for permitting me to cosponsor 
this bill. 

I have cosponsored this legislation 
every Congress beginning with the 85th 
Congress. My bill is identified as H.R. 
1666. It amends Public Law 552, 82d 
Congress, known as the mine safety bill. 
The purpose of the bill is to remove the 
present exemption in section 201(b) for 
coal mines in which no more than 14 
men are regularly employed under- 
ground. 

My reason for introducing this bill is 
very simple. I feel that every man who 
goes down into the bowels of the earth 
to mine coal is entitled to equal and every 
possible protection that can be provided 
through the practice of modern safety 
precautions. 

I have never regretted my activity in 
support of the present safety laws. It 
is a matter of public record that the coal 
industry in the days before enactment 
of effective mine safety legislation 
counted its injuries in five figures and its 
fatalities at more than 2,500 in a single 
year. By the year 1959, however, the 
fatalities had dropped to less than 300, 
or to be exact to 251: 274 in 1960, 256 in 
1961, 243 in 1962, and 284 in 1963. This 
is indeed a mark of which the 82d Con- 
gress can be proud. It is my hope that 
the 88th Congress will give the figures 
a further reduction by amending Public 
Law 552, to make every mine in America 
subject to the penalties prescribed by 
Public Law 552 for title II mines. 

As you know, mines employing less 
than 15 men underground are known as 
title I mines. Title It mines are those 
which employ more than 15 men under- 


ground. 

Recent statistics indicate that since 
1952 the number of title I underground 
mines increased from 5,281 to 6,879 
whereas the number of title IT under- 
13 51 mines decreased from 2,233 to 

045. 

It is evident from these figures that 
limiting the enforcement powers of the 
act has resulted in an increase in hazard - 
ous conditions in hundreds of mines since 
many coal operators have slipped behind 
the “14 men curtain” by maintaining 
their work force under 15 persons. By 
this means they avoid the mandatory 
provisions of title II. 

More alarming is the information that 
many new mines are being opened and 
operated as title I mines. The act 
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should not provide such an inviting loop- 
hole to escape compliance with reason- 
able safety precautions. 

My own State of Pennsylvania ranks 
second in the number of title I mines— 
a total of 1,635. 

I hope the Congress will support the 
provisions of H.R. 9000 without any crip- 
pling amendments. I want the safety 
provisions of Public Law 552 to apply to 
every coal mine in this country. The 
Federal Bureau of Mines should have the 
authority to close down any mine in 
America where they find a dangerous, 
uncorrected condition to exist. This 
means equal protection to every coal 
miner regardless of whether he is em- 
ployed in a title I or II mine. Each 
miner has a right to this protection. Life 
is just as dear to a title I miner and his 
dependents as is the life of any miner 
employed in a title II mine. I believe 
that any man who mines coal for a living 
should be protected to the full extent 
that practice of modern safety precau- 
tions can provide. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been a lot of 
talk here about safety. Let me say right 
off the bat, I am sorry that this bill is 
brought to the House under suspension. 
This is complicated legislation. It should 
be discussed at great length on the floor. 
But this is not a safety bill. This is a bill 
based upon economics. It is a bill that 
arrays the big mines against the little 
mines. 

We have had extensive testimony from 
very reputable people telling us that the 
Bureau of Mines downtown should be in- 
vestigated. ‘This came from among oth- 
ers, a Pulitzer Prize winner who said that 
the United Mine Workers are in effect 
running the Bureau of Mines downtown. 
At any rate, there is good suspicion that 
they have a great deal of influence. 

The small mines have been growing 
steadily. They are the backbone of the 
economy in many parts of this country. 
They have a good safety record. As a 
matter of fact, they appear to have a 
better safety record than the big mines. 
The fatality rate in the small mines has 
been going down steadily for the last 10 
years while the fatality rate of the big 
mines has been going up. Small mines 
have a different type of operation than 
big mines. We went through these small 
mines. The gentleman from California 
[Mr. BELL] and I went there with the 
idea that we were, of course, for mine 
safety. Of course, if the extension of 
this act would help miners, would do 
some good, we would be for it. When we 
got down there and looked at the situa- 
tion we found that the chief causes of ac- 
cidents in the small mines was entirely 
different from that in the big mines. 

Roof fall is the chief cause, and sec- 
ondly the negligent use of equipment in 
the small mines. These are the two 
things that can be cured only by educa- 
tion. We have said over and over again 
that in the States they have improved 
their inspection systems and are doing a 
better job in many instances than the 
Federal inspection system. The States 
also do much, much better in mine safety 
education. Obviously, these operations 
can, and should, be improved. 
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It has been said that the only opposi- 
tion you could have to this legislation 
was based on doctrine or abstract prin- 
ciple. The precise opposite is true. I 
say to the membership, read our minor- 
ity views. We lay out at great length 
there the true facts as we see them 
with reference to this legislation. Please 
do not vote for this bill simply because 
it carries the label, “mine safety.” This 
is an economics bill. 

Its origin was two big explosions in 
large title II mines. President Kennedy 
asked for a study to extend safety regu- 
lations. They had such a study. How 
did it come out? Instead of improving 
their safety regulations, with reference 
to large title II mines, they turned to 
title I mines and they offer a bill here 
which would restrict title I mines and 
do nothing to improve safety in the title 
II mines. We need to update and im- 
prove the present Federal Mine Safety 
Act. This bill not only fails to accom- 
plish any improvement in present mine 
safety law, it does great harm to small 
mines and those depending upon those 
mines for their livelihood. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no coal mines in my district. I 
had no particular interest in this mat- 
ter, but this is an old controversy which 
has been before the Committee on Rules 
for the last 8 or 10 years. There is seri- 
ous opposition to it on the part of the 
people who are directly affected. 

It has never gotten enough steam up 
in the Rules Committee to get out of 
the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, in Congress after Con- 
gress we held hearings on it. The people 
who opposed it, who were the people di- 
rectly interested, came in and testified 
that they had around somewhere be- 
tween 30,000 and 40,000 people engaged 
in these so-called wagon mines and they 
did not want this bill. They did not want 
to be saved by the Government. They 
did not want to be ruined by the Govern- 
ment. They needed their jobs. They 
just do not have enough prosperity out 
there to withstand the force of this leg- 
islation, which will put them out of 
business. 

Now, you know it isa funny thing. We 
are engaged in a great antipoverty pro- 
gram. We have just authorized the ap- 
propriation of $1 billion to cure poverty 
and cure unemployment and put people 
to work. 

Then, out here in Appalachia where 
these mines are located we are going to 
hold hearings tomorrow in the Rules 
Committee to give them $1.5 billion with 
which to kill poverty in the Appalachia 
region where these men work. 

Well, Mr, Speaker, maybe we have got 
too much money and probably we have— 
and I think we have—and maybe we 
have just got to put all of them out of 
work again so we can kill their poverty 
with Government money. That is just 
about what you will be doing if you 
pass this bill. These people are going 
to be put out of work. They just can- 
not take on this inspection by the Fed- 
eral agents when they already have am- 
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ple inspection by the State inspectors 
in every State. They are inspected 
regularly and constantly, and the State 
authority is sufficient. 

If you want to get some more people 
on the poverty list so you can carry on 
more antipoverty work, why the thing 
to do is to pass this bill and put these 
35,000 people out of work in the Appa- 
lachia region. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. JENNINGS]. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to clarify, if I may, some of the 
things that have been said pertaining 
to this bill. 

There are three basic reasons why the 
small mines oppose this legislation. 
First, the States are doing an excellent 
job with respect to mine safety in small 
mines. Second, the safety record of the 
title I mines does not demonstrate a 
need for more Federal control, but indi- 
cates, rather, that these mines are es- 
sentially safer than the Federally in- 
spected mines. Third, the small oper- 
ators have contended the Bureau of 
Mines, which would be empowered to 
carry out this legislation, has been in 
the past unduly deferential to the wishes 
of the United Mine Workers and the 
larger coal operators who have strongly 
supported this legislation, because of the 
devastating economic impact which it 
will have on these small mines. 

In the course of hearings upon the 
proposed legislation, the Bureau of 
Mines submitted statistical data in sup- 
port of this legislation, but the Bureau 
itself has admitted that its fatality fig- 
ures for title I mines were based on 
fragmentary information. I have se- 
cured the State of Virginia’s fatality 
figures for 1963. They show that title I 
mines produced 12,578,362 tons of coal; 
6,885 men were engaged in this produc- 
tion. There were 12 fatalities; 7,270,560 
man-hours of exposure. This is a fatal- 
ity rate of 1.65 per million man-hours 
worked. i 

In title II mines, 12,321,521 tons of coal 
were produced by 3,555 men. There were 
13 fatalities; 4,920,120 man-hours of ex- 
posure. This was a fatality rate of 2.64. 

In small mines, which differ tremen- 
dously from the larger mines in coal min- 
ing techniques, 80 percent of all fatalities 
in 1962 were caused by roof-fall ac- 
cidents. It is conceded by the Bureau of 
Mines that roof-fall accidents are the re- 
sult of human failure and that educa- 
tion of the miners themselves is the only 
truly effective means of combating these 
accidents. All competent observers 
agree that Federal inspection of the 
small mines twice a year, as the Bureau 
proposes, will have no impact on this 
type of accident. Indeed, 60 percent of 
all roof-fall accidents in 1962 occurred 
either while the mine supervisor himself 
was on the spot, or within one-half hour 
after the supervisor had inspected the 
area where the accident occurred. Ap- 
proximately 90 percent of all roof-fall 
fatalities occur at the working face 
which, of course, changes daily. 

In 1962, and as far as I can determine 
from preliminary statistics on 1963, title 
I mines had no fatalities due to mine ex- 
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plosions, mine fires, mine inundations, 
or man-hoist or man-trip accidents—the 
only accidents which the proposed legis- 
lation is designed to prevent. This is due 
to fundamental differences between the 
small and large mines which fully justi- 
fy the exemption granted by Congress to 
the title I mines. The mechanization of 
the large mines presents far greater haz- 
ards to safety than ever before. Indeed, 
since 1952, the date of the enactment of 
the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, 
through 1962, the Bureau’s own statis- 
tics show the rate of fatalities per man- 
hour of exposure in Federally inspected 
title II mines has gone up by 50 percent 
and the rate of fatalities in non-Fed- 
erally inspected title I mines has gone 
down by 19 percent. It is important to 
note that 63 percent of all accidents in 
title II mines were due to accidents other 
than roof-falls. As is conceded by the 
Bureau of Mines, roof-fall accidents, 
which comprise 80 percent of the fatali- 
ties in title I mines, fall within the 
category of day-to-day accidents which 
neither the existing nor the proposed 
legislation is designed to prevent. 

The proponents of this legislation have 
demonstrated impatience with admitted- 
ly successful State mine safety programs. 
The State inspectors make much more 
frequent inspections of mines than do 
Federal inspectors, averaging approxi- 
mately one inspection per month. 
Through a combination of inspection and 
educational efforts, the State of Ken- 
tucky during 1962 brought about a 55- 
percent reduction in roof-fall fatalities 
in the coal mines within its borders. In 
1963, this State effected another 20-per- 
cent reduction in fatalities. Similiar 
concrete and heartening results in mine 
safety are being achieved through the 
continuing efforts of other State admin- 
istrations. 

Virginia has expanded its program of 
safety education. The Virginia commis- 
sioner of labor and industry recently 
summarized this enlarged effort to pro- 
vide safety programs, and he declared 
that it has been proven beyond a shadow 
of a doubt that “education and coopera- 
tion” are the answers to our accident 
problems and not new laws. 

Nevertheless, it is now being proposed 
that State mine inspectors, who have 
demonstrated their efficiency in both in- 
spection and educational efforts be re- 
quired to spend their time in conference 
proceedings with Federal mine inspectors 
when the Federal inspector wishes to 
close a small mine. Many of these Fed- 
eral inspectors have demonstrated an 
intent to close down the small mines, 
but have failed to demonstrate their 
ability to make safer those mines which 
are now under their jurisdiction. The 
net effect of this proposal would be a 
disruption of the State programs now 
being administered, with the attendant 
risks of such disruption being felt 
through an increase in coal mine acci- 
dents. 

It would be tragic indeed if any State 
curtailed its own mine safety programs 
through the mistaken belief that H.R. 
9000 would result in Federal actions that 
would enhance the Safety of their miners 
in the small operations. 
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If this legislation is not intended to 
promote safety, what is its purpose? I 
frankly cannot answer that question. 
The proponents contend it is for safety; 
the opponents contend it would put them 
out of business. Conclusive testimony 
has been given to the effect that the cost 
of complying with the Federal act would 
be prohibitive for the small mine—might 
range from hundreds to $10,000. There- 
fore, I would have to agree with the op- 
ponents. Especially, when the 400 pages 
of testimony collected again last year re- 
inforces the contention that compulsory 
enforcement of the act is not required 
to prevent disasters in small mines and 
would have little effect on the day-to- 
day type accidents—including roof falls 
which account for most of the accidents. 

Let us talk for a minute about the 
figure of 14 employees underground that 
separates the title I and title II mines. 
There does seem to be, as stated in the 
hearings, some “magic” in this figure. 

The Congress did not make a mistake 
in establishing this dividing line back in 
1952. There are many differences be- 
tween the small and large mines that 
justify the exemption, and the disaster 
record is clear. The smaller mines have 
a much better record. 

The Congress, I believe, felt it was 
dealing with a question of small busi- 
ness, We often see the same distinction 
made in other legislation. There are 
provisions in the Fair Labor Standards 
Act that exempt small firms, or those 
with particular problems, from coverage 
of the act. The civil rights bill that has 
been passed by the Congress.exempts the 
6-room boarding house from the public 
accommodations section and the em- 
ployer with less than 25 employees from 
the fair employment provisions. 

All this does is carry out that same 
principle, because it exempts mines with 
14 people or less from this Federal act. 
It does not prevent them from inspect- 
ing the mines. 

If the mineowner wants to appeal, 
what does he have to do? He has to 
come to Washington in order to appeal 
his case. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I think the gentle- 
man should read the bill. It says any 
appeal must have hearings held in the 
county where the accident occurred. 

Mr. JENNINGS. The gentleman is 
correct. It does that. It was not in the 
original bill. It is something that the 
gentleman has changed, and I am glad 
he did so. 

I also want to take this opportunity 
to thank the gentleman for going down 
and actually going into mines in my 
district, along with some other members 
of the subcommittee, to look into the 
situation. I think he was rather im- 
pressed with the situation in poverty 
areas in my district. 

We must consider the small business- 
men who are providing thousands of jobs 
for workers in the Appalachian region, 
under State safety programs. The im- 
pact of closing these small mines through 
arbitrary and unnecessary legislation 
would be disastrous. 
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Congress has before it legislation 
aimed at economic improvements, such 
as the ARA extension bill and the Appa- 
lachian program. The “war on poverty” 
proposal has been approved. Yet, we 
are considering a proposal that can and 
will have a very adverse economic effect 
by curtailing the small industry in sev- 
eral Appalachian States where it serves 
a vital need. Thin seams of coal are 

mined that. would be ignored by 
the large automated operations and, as 
this valuable natural resource is re- 
covered, the employment generated is 
tremendous in terms of overall effects in 
the several States. 

Let me reiterate to you that these 
small mines as a group are operating 
relatively safely when contrasted to the 
larger mines. A broader program of 
safety instruction and education would 
have help, I am sure. Virginia is en- 
gaged in expanding such training, and I 
would certainly favor the appropriation 
of any needed Federal funds to promote 
it. This is the key to reduced accidents 
of any kind. 

Finally, let me say this. If there is a 
need for new legislation to prevent major 
disasters—such as the two in title II 
mines that prompted this renewed ac- 
tion on the small mines—then I have 
sponsored a bill to accomplish this ob- 
jective. It would place all slope, shaft, 
or gassy mines under the act. This 
would include drift mines classified as 
gassy. It is in these categories that a 
disaster-type accident might occur. I 
testified for this bill and I regret it did 
not receive approval of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, : 

I would make this suggestion. If 
there is any demonstrated need to in- 
crease Federal activities in preventing 
major disasters in the larger mines, then 
have the existing Federal inspection 
force concentrate on such mines for a 
specified period to eliminate any hazards 
that are found. Maintain a second 
group of inspectors to work closely with 
the States in broadened programs of 
safety instruction and education for all 
mines—large and small. I believe we 
would get results and not encounter the 
economic problems I have mentioned. 

Mr. Speaker, I oppose H.R. 9000 as it 
is before the House and urge my col- 
leagues to vote against suspending the 
rules. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the author of this bill, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dent], such 
time as he may require. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I have, of 
course, been supporting this kind of leg- 
islation for some time. I regret that I 
cannot make more extensive remarks at 
this time. I have found an interest in 
this from Members on both sides of the 
aisle who have supported this bill, espe- 
cially from those Members who repre- 
sent people who work in the mines. 

From what I have heard in the last 
10 minutes this debate could best be 
called “They jest at scars that never felt 
a wound,” 
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Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, again I 
come before the House with an appeal 
for passage of the title I mine safety 
inspection law. 

I regret we cannot break the barrier 
set up by the Rules Committee for a 
normal vote requiring a simple majority 
but must always be referred to a two- 
thirds vote procedure in our efforts to 
pass the life-saving proposal. 

It appears to me that if the Members 
of the House would give consideration 
to those of us from areas where the 
men who toil in the bowels of the earth 
work in everyday jeopardy we could pass 
this legislation forthwith. 

Suppose all Members who are not 
members of the Cotton Belt would ig- 
nore the pleas of the cotton industry, 
what would happen to the cotton relief 
legislation? 

The same can be said for all regional 
legislation. 

We need a new Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Act. Back in 1952 the Congress 
after 10 years of operating on a voluntary 
basis in the matter of coal mine safety 
regulation and inspection, passed a Fed- 
eral mandatory act. 

The Congress at that time in its wis- 
dom and deliberations decided that all 
mines employing 14 or less employees 
would not be covered by the mandatory 
law. In 1952 after many major disas- 
ters in the coal mines of the Nation 
which shocked and alerted the Congress 
urging passage of a strong Federal man- 
datory safety inspection law, Congress 
passed this act. The mines of the 
United States were divided into two cat- 
egories: Title I mines, with 14 or less 
employees, and those with over 14 em- 
ployees. 

As this act became operable there was 
a notable reduction in the number of 
major coal mine disasters. There was 
one in 1953, there was one in 1954, none 
at all in 1955 and 1956. We thought that 
this was really paying off. 

Then a laxity crept into the mine op- 
erations regarding safety features and 
in 1957 the number of coal mine disas- 
ters began creeping upward again. It 
took two recent large coal mine disasters 
to bring this situation before the public 
in a dramatic and appalling way. This, 
of course, called to the attention of the 
Congress and the people the inherent 
dangers that always obtain to coal mines. 
However, these disasters were in the 
large mines covered by the act. It is as- 
sumed they might have been averted by 
a closer inspection on the part of Federal 
and State officials. However, the Nation 
was shocked recently by a disaster that 
occurred without the benefit of any kind 
of inspection. 

The only inspections made in the No. 1 
mines of the United States, the small 
mines by the Federal Government, is in 
reality not an inspection but an obser- 
vation. They go into a mine about twice 
a year. Then they notify the mine oper- 
ator and the miners, if there are any 
representatives of the miners who have 
that duty, of the conditions they find; 
but they have no jurisdiction or author- 
ity to enforce any of the safety features 
of the Coal Mine Safety Act of the 
United States. 
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There has been a terrific increase in 
the number of so-called small mines. It 
is becoming apparent there is an advan- 
tage to operating without the so-called 
restriction covenants of the mine safety 
law. Therefore in many areas there has 
been a great increase in the number of 
— 5 that are exempted because of their 


I think this latest disaster up in the 
hard coal regions of Pennsylvania, the 
Sheppton mine disaster, has called to the 
attention of the people again that 
whether it is 1 life lost or 150 lives lost, 
the loss is just as tragic and, therefore, 
we have a duty, I believe, as Members of 
this Congress, to put whatever blanket 
coverage of protection we can around all 
mine operations in the United States. 

In the Sheppton case, for instance, the 
Federal mine inspector made an inspec- 
tion but only as a matter of routine, and 
here is his official report. His findings 
and the language he uses in making the 
report available to the mine operator and 
also to the State of Pennsylvania clearly 
show the need for Federal legislation. I 
quote from the official report of the 
Oneida No. 2 slope mine known as the 
Fellon Mining Co. up in Schuylkill Coun- 
ty at the town of Sheppton. I quote from 
the report: 

The partial and continuing collapse of the 
main slope pillars presents imminent haz- 
ards in this mine. Therefore persons other 
than those necessary to correct this hazard- 
ous condition should not enter the mine. 


If that mine was under Federal in- 
spection, the word “should” would have 
been “must.” It would not have said 
“should not enter the mine” but “must 
not enter the mine.” In all probability 
Lou Bovas life might have been saved. 

Last year through the efforts of the 
Committee on Education and Labor a 
bill I sponsored was presented to the 
Committee on Rules. One simple fea- 
ture of this bill might have averted this 
loss of life and a tremendous outpouring 
of time, money, and effort to save two 
men whose lives under any other cir- 
cumstances in the mining industry would 
have been lost. 

It would have been demanded and 
provided that in any mine operation, 
regardless of the number of men em- 
ployed in that mine, there would have 
to be two entries, one known as the 
escape-hatch entry. Every mine in the 
United States employing 15 or more men 
must have 2 entries, 2 holes down 
into the ground in order that there is an 
opportunity to escape in case of an ex- 
plosion or fire or inundation or collapse 
of the roof structure. Somehow or 
other we have come to believe that it is 
perfectly all right to allow men unfor- 
tunate enough to have to dig coal for a 
living in a small mine to work in a haz- 
ardous condition but that it is our duty 
to protect those who work in large 
mines. To me it has no sense, and it 
lacks the human element of concern for 
our fellow men. 

It is a well-known fact that no one 
works in a coal mine unless he has to. 
I ought to know. I was born in a coal- 
mining town. 

President Kennedy took cognizance 
of this fact after the Robena disaster and 
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the situation that developed up in the 
anthracite region. 

This was in a news dispatch carried in 
all the large papers in the United States: 

He ordered an intensive review of mine 
safety practices today in an attempt to pre- 
vent mishaps such as the recent 2 that 
cost the lives of 59 coal miners. He sent the 


order to Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
Udall, 


I also request your views promptly— 


The President said— 
on the need for further or improved legis- 


lation which would enable us to prevent 
such accidents in the future. 


We have held extensive hearings on 
the new mine safety proposal sponsored 
by the Department of the Interior at 
the request of the President. This pro- 
posal would include mines of the cate- 
gory of title I. But it goes further and 
attempts to prevent by future safeguards 
some types of disaster accidents that oc- 
cur because of an insufficiency of fresh 
air entering the mine. 

Now I believe that first things must 
come first. I admit, and I have spon- 
sored this bill to show I admit the need 
for further refinements in mine safety 
law. But I say that at this time the first 
duty of this Congress is to cover title I 
mines under the present law otherwise 
we will enter into a situation where the 
opponents of safety laws for title I 
mines, all the small mines, will receive 
the help of the opponents of reform in 
the title IT mine law. 

I believe that many lives can be saved 
in the mining industry by passing legis- 
lation to put the No. 1 mines under the 
same act as the No. 2 mines; and then 
work toward a reform in the total mine 
safety law. 

Mining is a peculiar industry. It has 
had many ups and downs. In the early 
days when I was a young man the min- 
ing industry was one of the major em- 
ployers in the United States, but of re- 
cent years the mining industry has, 
because of the competition from cheap 
imported fuel, because of the cheapness 
of natural gas and the convenience of 
natural gas, because of the very serious 
matter of the proportionate labor cost 
to a ton of coal—there has been a great 
mechanization taking place in the coal 
mines and so although we are still pro- 
ducing a sizable tonnage of coal in the 
United States, we are employing far less 
men, The automated concept of pro- 
duction has reached its highest form in 
the production of coal. Now, because of 
the nature of coal mining and because 
of the hazardous occupation that it is, 
the largest organization representing 
miners, the United Mine Workers of 
America, accepted automation—ac- 
cepted mechanization—knowing full well 
that that meant less men in the 
mines but that it also meant less men ex- 
posed to the hazards of mining coal. But 
when the big mines, and they had to be 
big mines in order to mechanize and 
have sufficient capacity to produce under 
this new method of mining—when they 
left and abandoned large areas of coal 
holdings, a new concept of mining came 
into being and we are in a situation 
where we have hundreds of coal mines in 
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the United States employing 2 men, 1 
man, 5 men, 7 men, mostly under 14 men. 

Now, this new process of mining coal 
or, rather, this new innovation in the 
industry has brought on with it the 
added catastrophes and fatalities that 
have made mining again a very serious 
hazard in the United States. 

The air of House bill 9000 which I have 
had the privilege of sponsoring is to re- 
move as much of the element of risk as 
we can from mining in these particular 
types of mines. For instance I have here 
a list of cataloged coal mines in the 
anthracite region of Pennsylvania, in 
the area where the Fellin mine is situ- 
ated. There are 207 single, separate 
mine operations that have only 1 hole 
for entry. There is no escape whatso- 
ever if the situation which occurred in 
the Fellin mine recurs in any of these 207 
mines. Under this bill, the first and pri- 
mary purpose is to force the construc- 
tion or the excavation of another escape 
way. There is no question but that if 
the Committee on Rules in its delibera- 
tions and in its wisdom would have seen 
fit to have given us an opportunity to 
vote last year on this bill, the situation 
in the Fellin mine might not have ended 
in disaster, because these operators go in 
“a they are shoestring operators in the 
main. 

It is an economic situation. This area 
has been underemployed since 1927. 
The anthracite region, composed of five 
counties in the heart of Pennsylvania, 
has been a depressed area longer than 
any other State, or other section of the 
State, or community within a section in 
the entire United States. The influx of 
oil from the South American countries 
and the Asiatic-oil-producing nations 
hit the eastern seaboard and the great 
market for anthracite which was the 
New England manufacturers and utili- 
ties. Of course, they went to oil because 
of the price structure. The anthracite 
industry practically died there back in 
the early thirties, It has been revived 
mainly by these small operators. In the 
Fellin disaster, for instance, Mr. Fellin 
himself was the only miner in the mine. 
Mr. Thorne and Mr. Bova are known as 
laborers. Here you have an operation 
with only three men in it producing 
something like 40 to 60 tonsa day. They 
cannot produce that much coal except— 
except by going into this mine, which 
was an old working abandoned many 
years ago, and taking out of that mine 
the pillar structures that were left in 
there for safety purposes. When that 
mine was a title II mine, the mine in- 
spectors made sure they left the pillars 
to protect the overburden and the roof. 
By going into the mine and stealing out 
the pillars, they caused the disaster 
which occurred. 

Now, we understand the problem in 
the anthracite region. Nobody wants to 
destroy the opportunity for these men 
to make a living. No one wants to de- 
stroy them economically. However, in 
this day and age we no can longer allow 
conditions such as these to exist in this 
industry. I believe many Members of 
this Congress who have had experience 
in the areas that mine coal have long 
ago recognized the necessity for legisla- 
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tion to cover all of the coal mines in the 
Nation and to break away from the idea 
in law that lives are worth more if there 
are more of them and that lives are 
worth nothing if there are less of them. 
In that concept of government I refuse 
to participate. 

Not long after Sheppton another death 
notice was pinned on the wall of de- 
spair and neglect: 

Move Gas KILLS Twin BROTHERS 

POTTSVILLE, Pa., November 7, 1963.—Car- 
bon monoxide gas killed twin brothers today 
in an abandoned mine on Sharp Mountain, 
about 10 miles from this Schuylkill County 
community. 

The bodies of Ralph Studlack, of Millers- 
ville, Dauphin County, and his brother, 
George, of Elizabethville, also Dauphin 
County, were found this morning. They 
were 28. 

The brothers were trying to pump out the 
abandoned mine before attempting to dig 
out coal. Gordon Smith, deputy secretary 
of mines, said they were using a gasoline 
motor that created gas fumes in the pump- 
ing operation. 


Mr. Speaker, some opponents com- 
plained about being forced to preshift 
examine their mines. If obeying their 
State laws, they are required to preshift 
examine their mines under such laws. 
Therefore, it will not cost them anything 
to comply with this new safety law. 

Some oppose the need to hire mine 
foremen because they must pay them 
salaries. All of these States require mine 
foremen of coal mines. They have also 
protested the right of the Bureau to close 
mines down under Public Law 552. All 
States, mentioned heretofore, give to the 
department of mines and minerals in 
each State the right to close down mines. 
In fact, they are more stringent than the 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, because 
Congress, recognizing the possibility of 
arbitrary action by a Federal inspector, 
provided for an appeal to the Federal 
Coal Mine Safety Board of Review, which 
is tripartite in nature and composed of 
three members—one representing the 
viewpoints of the mineworkers, one rep- 
resenting the viewpoints of the coal op- 
erators, and one representing the view- 
points of the public who serves as Chair- 
man of the Board. 

This Board is empowered to modify 
or annul any closure orders issued by 
the U.S. Bureau of Mines and to give 
temporary relief to an operator who be- 
lieves he has been illegally cited by a 
Federal inspector. Opponents of this 
legislation might say that the cost of 
such an appeal to the Board might be 
prohibitive. Actually, the only thing 
they need to do to get an appeal before 
the Board is to send a telegram or letter 
setting forth their complaint, and the 
Board is then required to act promptly 
on questions involved. Further, the Fed- 
eral Coal Mine Safety Act provides that, 
while the main office of the Board is in 
Washington, the Board is required to 
hold hearings in local areas where the 
best interest of all parties will be served. 

It might be well at this point to clear 
up any misunderstanding about the dif- 
ference between the Federal Mine Safety 
Code and the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Act. The Federal Mine Safety Code is 


an integral part of the contract, presently 
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in force between the coal mine operators 
and the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica. It was promulgated by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Mines in cooperation with the in- 
dustry and the union, and is a compre- 
hensive document setting forth minimum 
requirements for all phases of coal mine 
safety in and around the mines. Only 
in those cases where the provisions of the 
code are synonymous with the require- 
ments of the act does the Federal inspec- 
tor have the right to enforce the provi- 
sions of the code. 

The United Mine Workers are increas- 
ingly alarmed at the continuing injuries 
and deaths in these so-called title I 
mines. There are literally thousands of 
these mines. The latest figures avail- 
able indicate that there are over 7,000. 
If the average employment runs between 
5 and 10 men per mine, we have 10,000 
men working in these mines today, and 
probably more because many of these 
mines are not a matter of record. 

It is impossible to describe to anyone, 
who is unfamiliar with the coal mining 
industry, the conditions that exist in 
some of these operations. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that in literally 
hundreds of these mines, there are mine 
explosion, mine fire, inundation, and 
mantrap potentials in existence. They 
remain uncorrected because of the fail- 
ure of the States to enforce their own 
laws, and because the continued fail- 
ure of Congress to pass this legislation 
prevents the U.S. Bureau of Mines, 
through its Federal inspectors to correct 
this situation. 

Let us now turn to the economic phase 
of this situation. While it is true that 
the cost of compliance with the Federal 
statutes is almost nil, it is still in my 
opinion having an adverse effect on 
coal mine safety. Competition in the 
coal-mining industry being what it is, 
the continued exemption of these small 
mines from their legal and moral re- 
sponsibility is forcing the larger opera- 
tors to use every means possible to meet 
this competition. They are only able to 
do so by operating at the absolute mini- 
mum of cost production and, as a result 
of situations of this kind, the employees 
of the industry are paying the price 
with blood. 

Another phase of this situation in the 
coal-mining industry is brought about 
by the human element in charge. For 
instance, an operator who is forced to 
comply with provisions of the act in 
looking about him finds that the opera- 
tors across the street, because they have 
reduced their force to 14 men, are not 
obligated in anyway to comply. This 
leads to attempts by the so-called large 
operators to evade their responsibilities. 
As a result, many large operators are 
breaking their properties down into 
smaller units by reorganization, sub- 
leasing and otherwise so that they, too, 
may enjoy freedom from Federal regu- 
lations. This in turn leads to greater 
injury potentials throughout the coal- 
mining industry. 

I could go on ad infinitum quoting 
specific. cases wherein the so-called 
small operators by their lack of respon- 
sibility have caused the injury and death 
of hundreds and thousands of people. 
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Previous records are replete with such 
information. The situation has not 
changed materially since my previous 
9 to pass the necessary regula- 
We find the grim statistics on every 
page of the historical records of the coal 
mining industry. An example follows: 


‘TWENTY-SEVEN MINERS KILLED IN AUGUST 
1963 

Twenty-seven coal miners were killed dur- 
ing the month of August, according to fig- 
ures released by the U.S. Bureau of Mines. 
Total fatalities for the first 8 months of 
1963 were 202, an increase of 40 over the 
same period in 1962. 

Of the August deaths, 24 occurred in bi- 
tuminous coal mines and 3 in Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite mines. Totals for the year 
show 179 fatalities in bituminous coal opera- 
tions and 23 in anthracite accidents. 

The August fatalities occurred at a fre- 
quency rate of 1.10 deaths per million man- 
hours of exposure, 13 percent higher than 
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the rate for July. Deaths in the bitumi- 
ous coal industry for the first 8 months of 
1963 occurred at a rate of 1.13 per million 
man-hours of exposure, an increase of 21 
percent over the rate for the same period 
last year. Fatalities occurred in anthracite 
mines at the rate of 1.66 per million man- 
hours of exposure, slightly higher than the 
rate for the first 8 months of last year. 

Six coal-producing States reported the 27 
August fatalities as follows: West Virginia, 
10; Kentucky, 8; Pennsylvania (anthracite) 
3; Illinois and Virginia, 2 each; Indiana and 
Utah, 1 each. 

The roof-fall toll in August was par- 
ticularly bad in the soft coal industry. In 
August there were 20 underground fatalities, 
17 of which (85 percent) resulted from falls 
of roof, face, or rib. 

There has been one major mine disaster 
this year (a single accident which results in 
the death of five or more men). An explosion 
on April 25 in the Compass No, 2 Mine, 
Clinchfield Coal Co., near Clarksburg, W. Va., 
killed 22 men. 


Production of coal and number of fatalities during 1st 8 months of 1968 and 1962 
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Pennsylvania anthracite Total 


Production 
(short tons) 


Killed | Production 
(short tons) 


1, 611, 000 5 38, 481, 000 20 
1, 345, 000 1 35, 445, 000 15 
1, 595, 000 3 35, 235, 000 18 
1, 492, 000 5 39, 412, 000 57 
1, 682, 000 4 42, 482, 000 23 
1, 783 000 1 40, 753, 000 21 
1, 326, 000 1 29, 326, 000 16 
1, 959, 000 3 43, 954, 000 27 
12, 793, 000 23 305, 088, 000 202 
10, 994, 000 21 288, 819, 000 162 


Source: Branch of Accidents Analysis. U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


There is some determined opposition 
here in the House of Representatives. I 
‘received a copy of a letter addressed to 
a Member whose name I will not mention 
which I believe shows the real issue in 
this debate. 

The question is one of human tragedy, 
“avoidable in many instances, as against 
the callous and determined search for 
profit without due regard to human lives. 

Only the economic distress of many 
miners forces them into the many death- 
traps in this industry. 

I quote from the aforementioned 
letter: 

Hayst, VA. 
September 23, 1963. 

It shocked me to read in the paper where 
you went before the Labor Committee and 
opposed the mine safety bill now being con- 
sidered by Congress. I, for one, have worked 
in these little nonunion mines, and I am not 
a member of the United Mine Workers of 
America, and these mines are nothing short 
of a deathtrap. The only men who will pos- 
sibly work in them at all are men who are 
in the same financial condition that I was 
in. They provide no safety, they pay sub- 
standard wages, they operate in violation of 
the wage and hour law, and in a lot of in- 
stances the companies will not pay social 
security on the employees or unemployment 
insurance which makes it impossible for the 
men to qualify for social security or unem- 
ployment insurance. They have no form of 
hospital or medical care, and it is a shame 
and disgrace on the State for the way the 
mine department allows them to continue 
operating in violation of the State mine laws 
of Virginia. 

I hope and trust as from 
this district that you are better informed on 


all legislation pertaining to your constituents 
than you are on this mine safety bill. Let 
me urge you in the name of common de- 
cency to change your position and put up an 
all-out fight for this bill. If you take the 
position that you are for the underdog, the 
men who are compelled to go in these little 
mines are the underdog so to speak. If this 
were not true, the nonunion operators would 
not be daily running spot announcements on 
the local radio stations advertising for men, 
as they are doing today. 
With kindest regards, I am, 
Respectfully yours, 


H.R. 9000 


A bill to amend the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Act so as to provide further for the pre- 
vention of accidents in coal mines 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the “Federal Coal Mine 

Safety Act Amendments of 1963”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Subsection (b) of section 201 
of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act (66 
Stat. 693; 30 U.S.C. 471(b)) is repealed. 

(b) For a period of six months following 
the month during which this Act becomes 
effective, the amendments made by section 
3 of this Act to the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Act shall not apply to any mine in which 
on the effective date of this Act no more 
than fourteen individuals are regularly em- 
ployed underground, except that the amend- 
ments made by subsections (c) and (d) of 
such section shall become effective on the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

(c) For a period of six months following 
the month during which this Act becomes 
effective, paragraph (5) of subsection (h) 
of section 209 of the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
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mine to be 


August 17 


Act shall not apply to any mine in which 
on the effective date of this Act (1) no more 
than fourteen individuals are regularly em- 
ployed underground and (2) the storage, 
handling, or use of black powder is expressly 
permitted by a statute of the State in which 
such mine is located. 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 203 of the Federal 
Coal Mine Safety Act (66 Stat. 694; 30 U.S.C. 
473) is amended by adding a new subsection 
(d) and a new subsection (e), reading as 
follows, and by redesignating present sub- 
sections (d), (e), and (f) as subsections 
(£), (g), and (h), respectively, and by 
amending those subsections to read as 
follows: 

„(d) (1) If a duly authorized representa- 
tive of the Bureau, upon making an inspec- 
tion of a mine as authorized in section 202, 
finds that any provision of section 209 is 
being violated, and if he also finds that, 
while the conditions created by such viola- 
tion do not cause danger that a mine ex- 
plosion, mine fire, mine inundation, or man- 
trip or man-hoist accident will occur in such 
mine immediately or before the imminence 
of such danger can be eliminated, such vio- 
lation is of such nature as could significantly 
and substantially contribute to the cause 
or effect of a mine explosion, mine fire, mine 
inundation, or man-trip or man-hoist acci- 
dent, and if he finds such violation to be 
caused by an unwarrantable failure of such 
operator to comply with the provisions of 
section 209, he shall include such finding in 
the notice given to the operator under sub- 
section (b) of this section. Within ninety 
days of the time such notice was given to 
such operator, the Bureau shall cause such 
to determine if any 
similar such violation exists in such mine. 
Such reinspection shall be in addition to any 
special inspection required under section 203 
or section 206. If, during any special in- 
spection relating to such violation or during 
such reinspection, a representative of the 
Bureau finds such similar violation does 
exist, and if he finds such violation to be 
caused by an unwarrantable failure of such 
operator to comply with the provisions of 
section 209, he shall forthwith issue an order 
requiring the operator to cause all persons 
in the area affected by such violation, except 
those persons referred to in paragraph (3) 
of this subsection, to be withdrawn from, 
and to be debarred from entering, such area. 
Such finding and order shall state the pro- 
vision or provisions of section 209 which 
have been violated and shall contain a de- 
tailed description of the conditions which 
such representative finds cause and con- 
stitute such violation, and a description of 
the area from which persons must be with- 
drawn and debarred. The representative of 
the Bureau shall promptly thereafter advise 
the Director in writing of his findings and 
his action. 

“(2) If a withdrawal order with respect 
to any area in a mine has been issued pur- 
suant to paragraph (1) of this subsection, 
thereafter a withdrawal order shall prompt- 
ly ve issued by a duly authorized representa- 
tive of the Bureau who finds upon any fol- 
lowing inspection the existence in such mine 
of violations similar to those that resulted 
in the issuance of the withdrawal order un- 
der paragraph (1) of this subsection until 
such time as an inspection of such mine dis- 
closes no similar violations. Following an 
inspection of such mine which discloses no 
similar violations, the provisions of para- 
graph (1) of this subsection shall again be 
applicable to that mine. 

“(3) No order issued under paragraphs 
(1) or (2) of this subsection shall require 
any of the following persons to be withdrawn 
from, or to be debarred from entering, the 
area described in the order: (A) Any per- 
son whose presence in such area is neces- 
sary, in the judgment of the operator of 
the mine, to abate the violation described 
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in the order; (B) any public official whose 
Official duties require him to enter such area; 
or (C) any legal or technical consultant or 
any representative of the employees of the 
mine, who is a certified person qualified to 
make mine examinations, or is accompanied 
by such a person, and whose presence in 
such area is necessary, in the judgment of 
the operator of the mine, for the proper in- 
vestigation of the conditions described in 
the order. 

“(e) Except as provided in subsection (g) 
of this section an order issued under sub- 
section (c) or (d) of this section may be 
annulled, canceled, or revised by the duly 
authorized representative of the Bureau who 
issued such order or any other duly author- 
ized representative of the Bureau. 

“(f) If a duly authorized representative of 
the Bureau, upon making an inspection of a 
mine, as authorized in section 202, finds that 
methane has been ignited in such mine or 
finds methane by use of a permissible flame 
safety lamp or by air analysis in an amount 
of 0.25 per centum or more in any open work- 
ings of such mine when tested at a point 
not less than twelve inches from the roof, 
face, or rib, he shall make an order requir- 
ing the operator of such mine to comply with 
the provisions of section, 209 of this title 
which pertain to gassy mines, in the opera- 
tion of such mine. 

“(g)(1) If an order is made pursuant to 
subsection (a) of this section with respect to 
a mine in a State in which a State plan ap- 
proved under section 202(b) is in effect, and 
& State inspector did not participate in the 
inspection on which such order is based, the 
operator of the mine may request the agency 
designated in the State plan to assign a State 
inspector to inspect the mine, The State in- 
spector assigned in accordance with such re- 
quest shall inspect such mine promptly after 
the request is made. 

“(2) No order shall be made pursuant to 
subsection (c) or (d) of this section with 
respect to a mine in a State in which a State 
plan approved under section 202(b) is in 
effect unless a State inspector participated 
in the inspection on which such order is 
based and concurs in such order, or an inde- 
pendent inspector appointed under para- 
graph (3) of this subsection concurs in such 
order, If the State inspector does not con- 
cur in such order, the operator of the mine, 
the duly authorized representative of the 
Bureau who proposes to make such order, or 
the State inspector may apply, within twen- 
ty-four hours after the completion of the 
inspection involved, for the appointment 
of an independent inspector under para- 
graph (3). Within five days after the date 
of his appointment, the independent in- 
spector shall inspect the mine. The repre- 
sentative of the Bureau and the State in- 
spector shall be given the opportunity to 
accompany the independent inspector dur- 
ing such inspection. If, after such inspec- 
tion is completed, either the independent 
inspector or the State inspector concurs in 
the order, it shall be issued. 

“(3) Within five days after the date of 
receipt of an application under paragraph 
(2) of this subsection, the chief judge of the 
United States district court for the district 
in which the mine involved is located (or in 
his absence, the clerk of such court) shall 
appoint a graduate engineer with experience 
in the coal-mining industry to serve as an 
independent inspector under this subsection. 
Each independent inspector so appointed 
shall be compensated at the rate of $50 for 
each day of actual service (including each 
day he is traveling on official business) and 
shall, notwithstanding the Travel Expense 
Act of 1949, be fully reimbursed for traveling, 
subsistence, and related expenses. 

(4) An order made pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a) or (c) or (d) of this section with 
respect to a mine in a State in which a State 
plan approved under section 202(b) is in 
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effect shall not be subject to review under 
section 206, but shall be subject to review 
under section 207. 

“(h) Notice of each finding and order 
made under this section shall promptly be 
given to the operator of the mine to which 
it pertains, by the person making such find- 
ing or order.” 

(b) Section 202 of the Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Act (66 Stat. 693; 30 U.S.C. 472) is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection (a) is amended by striking 
out the reference to “section 203 (d)“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “section 203 (f)“; and 
by striking out the reference to “section 203 
(e)“ and inserting in lieu thereof “section 
203(c) and (d)“. 

(2) Subsection (b)(2)(C) is amended by 
striking out the reference to “section 203(e) 
(1)“ and inserting in lieu thereof “section 
203(g)(1)”. 

(3) Subsection (c) is amended by striking 
out the reference to “section 203(e)(3)" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “section 203 (g) (3)”. 

(c) Subsections (a), (b), (c), and (d) of 
section 205 of the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Act (66 Stat. 697; 30 U.S.C. 475) are amended 
to read as follows: 

“(a) The Federal Coal Mine Safety Board 
of Review is hereby continued as an agency 
of the United States, except that the Board 
shall consist of five members, instead of three 
members, who shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. 

“(b) The terms of office of members of the 
Board shall be five years, except that— 

“(1) the terms of office of members in 


‘office on the date of enactment of the Federal 


Coal Mine Safety Act Amendments of 1963, 
shall expire on the date originally fixed for 
their expiration, 

“(2) the term of office of one of the mem- 
bers appointed to fill a vacancy resulting 
from the enactment of the Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Act Amendments of 1963, shall expire 
July 15, 1967, and the term of office of the 
member appointed to fill the other vacancy 
resulting therefrom shall expire July 15, 1968, 
and 

“(3) a vacancy caused by the death, resig- 
nation, or removal of a member prior to the 
expiration of the term for which he was 
appointed, shall be appointed only for the 
remainder of such unexpired term. 

The members of the Board may be removed 
by the President for inefficiency, neglect of 
duty, or malfeasance in office. 

“(c) Each member of the Board shall be 
compensated at the rate of $50 for each day 
of actual service (including each day he is 
traveling on official business) and shall, not- 
withstanding the Travel Expense Act of 1949 
be fully reimbursed for traveling, subsist- 
ence, and other related expenses. The Board, 
at all times, shall consist of one person who 
by reason of previous training and experience 
may reasonably be said to represent the view- 
point of operators of coal mines employing 
fourteen or fewer employees underground 
(hereinafter referred to as ‘small mine opera- 
tors representative’), one person who by rea- 
son of previous training and experience may 
reasonably be said to represent the veiwpoint 
of operators of coal mines employing fifteen 
or more employees underground (hereinafter 
referred to as the ‘large mine operators rep- 
resentative’), one person who by reason of 
previous training and experience may rea- 
sonably be said to represent the viewpoint of 
coal mine workers in mines employing four- 
teen or fewer employees underground (here- 
inafter referred to as the ‘small mine workers 
representative’), one person who by reason 
of previous training and experience may rea- 
sonably be said to represent the viewpoint 
of coal mine workers in mines employing 
fifteen or more employees underground 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘large mine 
workers representative’), and one person 
who shall be chairman of the Board, who 
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shall be a graduate engineer with experience 
in the coal mining industry or shall have 
had at least five years’ experience as & prac- 
tical mining engineer in the coal mining in- 
dustry, and who shall not, within one year of 
his appointment as a member of the Board 
have had a pecuniary interest in, or have 
been regularly employed or engaged in, the 
mining of coal, or have regularly represented 
either coal mine operators or coal mine work- 
ers, or have been an officer or employee of the 
Department of the Interior assigned to duty 
in the Bureau. 

“(d) The principal office of the Board shall 
be in the District of Columbia. Whenever 
the convenience of the public or of the par- 
ties may be promoted, or delay or expense 
may be minimized, the Board may hold hear- 
ings or conduct other proceedings at any 
other place. At the request of an operator 
of a mine the Board shall hold hearings or 
conduct other proceedings at the county seat 
of the county in which the mine is located 
or at any place mutually agreed to by the 
chairman of the Board and the operator of 
the mine involved in the appeal or proceed- 
ing. The Board shall have an official seal 
which shall be judicially noticed and which 
shall be preserved in the custody of the sec- 
retary of the Board,” 

(d) Subsection (f) of section 205 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(f) Three members of the Board shall 
constitute a quorum, and official action can 
be taken only on the affirmative vote of at 
least three members, except that in any of- 
ficial action involving mines in which no 
more than fourteen individuals are regularly 
employed underground the participation of 
the small mine operators’ representative and 
small mine workers’ representative shall be 
required, and in any official action involving 
mines in which more than fourteen individ- 
uals are regularly employed underground the 
participation of the large mine operators’ 
representative and large mine workers’ rep- 
resentative shall be required; but a special 
panel composed of one or more members, 
upon order of the Board, shall conduct any 
hearing provided for in section 207 of this 
title and submit the transcript of such hear- 
ing to the entire Board of its action thereon. 
Such transcript shall be made available to 
the parties prior to any final action of the 
Board. An opportunity to appear before the 
Board shall be afforded the parties prior to 
any final action and the Board may afford 
the parties an opportunity to submit addi- 
tional evidence as may be required for a full 
and true disclosure of the facts. Every of- 
ficial act of the Board shall be entered of 
record, and its hearings and records thereof 
shall be open to the public.” 

(e) Section 206 of the Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Act (66 Stat. 699; 30 U.S.C. 476) is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection (a) is amending by strik- 
ing out the reference to “section 203 (e) (4)“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof “section 203(g) 
(4) 755 

(2) Subsection (b) is amended by strik- 
ing out the reference to “section 203 (e) (4)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “‘section 203(g) 
( 4) ans 

(3) A new subsection (c), reading as fol- 
lows, is added and present subsections (c), 
(d), (e), and (f) are redesignated as sub- 
section (d), (e), (f), and (g), respectively, 
and are amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Except as provided in section 203(g) 
(4), an operator notified of an order made 
pursuant to section 203(d) may apply to the 
Director for annulment or revision of such 
order. Upon receipt of such application the 
Director shall make a special inspection of 
the mine affected by such order, or cause 
three duly authorized representatives of the 
Bureau, other than the representative who 
made such order, to make such inspection of 
such mine and report thereon to him. Upon 
making such special inspection himself, or 
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upon receiving the report of such inspec- 
tion made by such representatives, the Di- 
rector shall find whether or not there was a 
violation of section 209 as described in such 
order, at the time of the making of such 
order, If he finds there was no such vio- 
lation he shall make an order annulling the 
order under review. If he finds there was 
such a violation he shall also find whether 
or not such violation was totally abated at 
the time of the making of such special in- 
spection. If he finds that such violation 
was totally abated at such time, he shall 
make an order annulling the order under 
review. If he finds that such violation was 
not totally abated at such time, he shall find 
the extent of the area of such mine which 
was affected by such violation at the time 
such special inspection was made, and he 
shall then make an order, consistent with 
his findings, affirming or revising the order 
under review. 

“(d) An operator notified of an order 
made pursuant to section 203(f) may apply, 
not later than twenty days after the receipt 
of notice of such order, to the Director for 
annulment of such order. Upon receipt of 
such application the Director shall make or 
cause to be made such investigation as he 
deems necessary. Upon concluding his in- 
vestigation or upon receiving the report of 
such investigation made at his direction, the 
Director shall find whether or not methane 
has been ignited in such mine, or whether 
or not methane was found in such mine in 
an amount of 0.25 per centum or more in 
any open workings of such mine, when tested 
at a point not less than twelve inches from 
the roof, face, or rib, at the time of the 
making of such order. If he finds that 
methane has not been ignited in such mine 
and was not found in such mine as set out 
in such order, he shall make an order annul- 
ling the order under review. If he finds that 
methane has been ignited in such mine or 
was found in such mine as set out in the 
order under review, he shall make an order 
denying such application. 

“(e) The Director shall cause notice of 
each finding and order made under this 
section to be given promptly to the operator 
of the mine to which it pertains. 

„f) Except as provided in section 203(g) 
(4), at any time while an order made pur- 
suant to section 203 or this section is in 
effect, or at any time during the pendency of 
a proceeding under section 207 or section 208 
seeking annulment or revision of such order, 
the operator of the mine affected by such 
order may apply to the Director for annul- 
ment or revision of such order. The Director 
shall thereupon proceed to act upon such 
application in the manner provided in sub- 
sections (a), (b), (c) or (d) of this section. 

“(g) In view of the urgent need for 
prompt decision of matters submitted to the 
Director under this section, all actions which 
the Director or his representatives are re- 
quired to take under this section shall be 
taken as rapidly as practicable, consistent 
with adequate consideration of the issues 
involved.” 

(f) Section 207 of the Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Act (66 Stat. 700; as amended 74 Stat. 
201; 30 U.S.C. 477) is amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection (a) is amended by striking 
out the reference to “subsection (a), (c) or 
(d)“ and inserting in lieu thereof “subsec- 
tion (a), (c), (d) or (f)“; by striking out the 
reference to “subsection (d)” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “subsection (f)“; and by 
striking out the reference to “subsection (c)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “subsection 
(d) “. 

(2) A new subsection (h), reading as fol- 
lows, is inserted and present subsections (h), 
(i) amd (j) are redesignated as subsections 
(1), (j), and (k), respectively, and are 
amended to read as follows: 

öh) If the proceeding is one in which an 
operator seeks annulment or revision of an 
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order made pursuant to section 203(d), the 
Board, upon conclusion of the hearing, shall 
find whether or not there was a violation 
of section 209, as described in such order, at 
the time of making of such order. If the 
Board finds there was no such violation, the 
Board shall make an order annulling the 
order under review. If the Board finds there 
was such a violation, the Board shall also 
find whether or not such violation was 
totally abated at the time of the filing of 
the operator’s application. If the Board 
finds that such violation was totally abated 
at such time, the Board shall make an order 
annulling the order under review. If the 
Board finds that such violation was not total- 
ly abated at such time, the Board shall find 
the extent of the area of such mine which was 
affected by such violation at such time, and 
shall make an order, consistent with its 
findings, affirming or revising the order under 
review. 

“(1) If the proceeding is one in which an 
operator seeks annulment of an order made 
pursuant to section 203 (f) or 206(d), the 
Board, upon conclusion of the hearing, shall 
find whether or not methane has been ig- 
nited in such mine or was found in such 
mine in an amount of 0.25 per centum or 
more in any open workings of such mine 
when tested at a point not less than twelve 
inches from the roof, face, or rib, as set out 
in such order. If the Board finds that 
methane has not been ignited in such mine 
and was not found in such mine as set out 
in such order, the Board shall make an order 
annulling the order under review. If the 
Board finds that methane has been ignited 
in such mine or was found in such mine as 
set out in the order under review, the Board 
shall make an order denying such applica- 
tion. 

“(j) Each finding and order made by the 
Board shall be in writing. It shall show the 
date on which it is made, and shall bear the 
signatures of the members of the Board who 
concur therein, Upon making a finding and 
order the Board shall cause a true copy 
thereof to be sent by registered mail or by 
certified mail to all parties or their attorneys 
of record. The Board shall cause each such 
finding and order to be entered on its official 
record, together with any written opinion 
prepared by any members in support of, or 
dissenting from, any such finding or order. 

“(k) In view of the urgent need for prompt 
decision of matters submitted to the Board 
under this section, all actions which the 
Board is required to take under this section 
shall be taken as rapidly as practicable, con- 
sistent with adequate consideration of the 
issues involved.” 

Sec. 4. Subsection (d) of section 210 of the 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Act (66 Stat. 708; 
80 U.S.C. 480(d)) is amended by striking out 
the reference to “section 203 (e) (3)” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “section 203(g) (3)"’. 

Sec. 5. Section 212 of the Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Act (66 Stat. 709; 30 U.S.C. 482) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

d) For the promotion of sound and effec- 
tive coordination of Federal and State ac- 
tivities within the field covered by this Act, 
to eliminate duplication of effort and ex- 
pense, and to secure effective enforcement of 
the coal mine safety requirements estab- 
lished by this title, the director shall affirma- 
tively and diligently seek to cooperate with 
the mine inspection or safety agencies of the 
several States, through formal agreement or 
otherwise, in the enforcement of the provi- 
sions of this title. 

„(e) The Secretary of the Interior shall 
enlarge and intensify the educational pro- 
grams of the Bureau of Mines with respect to 
the advancement of health and safety in coal 
mines, and shall, to the fullest extent practi- 
cable, seek the cooperation and assistance of 
the appropriate State agencies in the plan- 
ning and implementation of such programs. 
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There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated not to exceed $750,000 for carrying 
out such programs.” 

Sec. 6. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
conduct a special study to determine the 
sufficiency of the present safety requirements 
of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, with 
particular emphasis upon the requirements 
relative to roof support, ventilation, and elec- 
tricalequipment. The Secretary of the Inte- 
rior shall make a report to the Congress on 
the results of such study, together with his 
recommendations, within one year after the 
enactment of this Act. 


TITLE I.-Bituminous and anthracite mines, 
1961 
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Number of 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., November 8, 1963. 

Mr. Jay H. FOREMAN, 

Counsel, General Subcommittee on Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Mn. ForeMAN: This responds to your 
request of November 4, 1963, for our opinion 
on the statistical information forwarded to 
you by the counsel for the Independent Coal 
Operators Association. 

It appears from a comparison with Bureau 
of Mines records that, basically, the statistics 
presented are based on the total title I mines, 
including strip and auger mines, instead of 
only title I underground mines, which are 
the only mines involved in the present legis- 
lation, It is believed that the enclosed tab- 
ulation of Bureau of Mines records substan- 
tiates this opinion. These records have 
been broken down for Kentucky and Virginia 
and for Tennessee, Alabama, West Virginia, 
and Pennsylvania for comparative purposes. 

You will note that the figure for all title I 
mines, including strip and auger mines, in 
Tennessee, Alabama, West Virginia, and 
Pennsylvania (3,701) compares favorably with 
the association’s figure (3,732). The figures 
quoted for total employment in title I under- 
ground mines (31,882) and number of title I 
underground mines (6,914) are correct, but 
the association’s figure for the employment 
in title I mines in Kentucky and Virginia 
(33,797) is at wide variance with the Bureau's 
figure, even if strip and auger mines are in- 
cluded (18,105). You will note also that the 
Bureau's fatality-frequency rate for all title 
I mines, including strip and auger mines 
(1.24) compares favorably with the associa- 
tion’s figure (1.16). The association’s fa- 
tality-frequency rates of 2.32 and 1.35 for title 
I and title II mines, respectively, are for 
bituminous-coal mines only. The rates for 
all underground mines were 2.20 and 1.37 for 
title I and title II mines, respectively. 

It is believed that the foregoing and the 
enclosed statistical data substantiate that 
the association’s conclusions have been based 
on all title I mines, rather than underground 
mines only. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN F. O'LEARY, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
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EMPLOYMENT IN TITLE I MINES, 1961 


5 Strip | Auger | Total 


8,415 | 2,253 685 | 11,353 
6, 405 228 119 | 6,752 
14, 820 | 2, 481 804 | 18,105 


Bureau of Mines figures of employ- 
ment in the entire United States- 
Kentucky and Virginia figures of 
employment in title I mines 
Total number of mines in United 


131, 882 
33, 797 


jit Be AR ee 6,914 
Total number of mines in Tennes- 

see, Alabama, West Virginia, and 

Pennsylvania 3. 782 


1 All figures are for the year 1961. 


Mr. Speaker, since there are 33,797 
men employed in title I mines in Ken- 
tucky and Virginia and since there are 
3,732 mines in States other than Ken- 
tucky and Virginia, more than 50 per- 
cent of the labor force in title I mines is 
employed outside Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia. Assuming that in the States other 
than Kentucky and Virginia there are 
as Many men employed per mine on an 
average, as are employed in the Ken- 
tucky and Virginia title I mines, it be- 
comes clear that instead of 31,882 title I 
miners there are approximately 65,000- 
70,000 title I miners in the United States, 
or more than twice the Bureau total. 
This means that there were, in title I 
mines, more than twice the number of 
man-hours of exposure than the num- 
ber of hours used by the Bureau. 

Thus, in 1961, the Bureau shows that 
the fatality rate in title I mines was 2.32 
and the fatality rate in title II mines was 
1.35. The correct fatality rate figure 
for title I mines would be less than half 
of 2.32 or approximately 1.16, a figure 
lower than the fatality rate for title II 
mines. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. JENNINGS. First, would the gen- 
tleman not agree that the bill I intro- 
duced rectifies the situation which he has 
just described, and second, will he tell 
the House how many times Federal in- 
spectors under the bill will inspect each 
title I mine? 

Mr. DENT. Exactly, I will be happy 
to, because it makes an absolute lie out 
of the charge that this measure is in- 
tended to drive the small mines out of 
business, because the Federal inspector 
will inspect only twice a year, but the 
difference is that he has authority to put 
into effect a demand for enforcement. 
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Mr. POWELL. If the gentleman will 
yield, on the authority of the subcommit- 
tee of my committee which visited the 
area represented by the gentleman from 
Virginia, the miners were white men, 
were they not? 

Mr. DENT. I do not know about the 
men, but the mines were small mines. I 
was not on that trip but perhaps the 
gentleman from California could answer 
that. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. If the gentleman 
will yield, when I got out of the mine I 
was black, but I was white when I went 
in. 

Mr. POWELL. It is a question of hu- 
man rights today. A vote by this body 
today is a vote in favor of machinery 
over the lives of white men. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I 
too, rise in support of H.R. 9000, the legis- 
lation that we have before us to extend 
safety regulations to our smaller mines. 
Heretofore, mines employing 14 or less 
men underground have been exempted 
from such regulations. The district that 
I represent in Indiana is a large produc- 
er of coal, and I think that it is long 
past time that we should extend safety 
coverage to the smaller operators. I also 
have been told that such legislation 
would be detrimental to coal production, 
but I recall the large number of accidents 
that have occurred in some of these 
smaller mines. The fact that a mine 
employs more or less than 14 persons 
underground, to me, is incidental. I, too, 
am aware that such safety procedures 
will not, in itself, make our small mines 
absolutely safe; however, such pro- 
cedures will save many lives and crippled 
limbs by requiring compliance with some 
standards of safety, and regular inspec- 
tion. I have long been a foe of Federal 
control but in this field it would seem 
to me that the national interest in safety 
of American citizens is at stake. I cer- 
tainly hope that the bill will be favor- 
ably considered. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I strongly favor safety in the 
coal mines of the United States and al- 
ways have. We in Congress have the 
obligation in occupations of high hazard 
to make sure that there are uniform 
health and safety rules. We must pro- 
tect the worker in these industries as 
human beings and provide their families 
and dependents that measure of security 
and guarantee of life and limb itself 
that every American feels he holds as 
his birthright. 

For I believe that there can be no 
difference in the protection we give to 
the individual workers so that there are 
two standards of mine safety in our coun- 
try today. It is intolerable, both to the 
worker and to his family, that one man, 
who works in a mine regularly employing 
15 or more individuals underground, 
therefore receives Federal protection and 
power of enforcement; while a second 
mineworker and his family, through no 
fault of his own but simply because he 
works in a mine regularly employing less 
than 15 men underground, receives for 
himself and his family less safety pre- 
cautions and protection, 

Our United States of America is strong 
enough economically to provide the basic 
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needs of the safety provisions to elim- 
inate needless hazards in all hazardous 
occupations and particularly in the coal 
mining industry where a double standard 
of safety precautions and requirements 
has been permitted to exist. 

My hearty congratulations to the 
United Mine Workers for their officers’ 
and members’ organized and persistent 
work over the years to provide adequate 
safety precautions, good wages, and 
fringe benefits with adequate health pro- 
tections guaranteed by contract. Wein 
Congress must see that the Federal Goy- 
ernment has adequate authority and 
power to enforce mine safety for all 
mineworkers. This is a must. There- 
fore, it is a pleasure to support the Fed- 
eral Coal Mine Safety Act amendments 
and recommend their passage. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is, Will the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill H.R. 9000? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 202, nays 151, answered 
“Present” 1, not voting 76, as follows: 


[Roll No, 233] 
YEAS—202 
Abele Fraser Moorhead 
Addabbo Friedel Morgan 
Anderson Fulton, Pa Morris 
drews, Gallagher Morton 
N. Dak. Garmatz Mosher 
Glalmo Multer 
Baldwin Gibbons Murphy, Il 
Barrett Gilbert Murphy, N.Y. 
Barry Gill ‘urray 
Battin Gonzalez Natcher 
Beckworth Gray ix 
Bennett, Fla. Green, Oreg O’Brien, N.Y. 
Blatnik Green, Pa. "Hara, Ill 
Boggs O'Hara, Mich. 
Boland Griffiths O'Konsk:i 
Bolling Grover Olsen, Mont 
Bolton, Hagen, Calif. Olson, Minn. 
Oliver P. Halpern O'Neill 
Bow Hansen Ostertag 
Brademas Harding Patman 
Bray Harrison Patten 
Brooks Harsha Perkins 
Broomfield Harvey, Ind Philbin 
Brotzman Hawkins Powell 
Brown,Ohio Hays ice 
Bruce Hechler Reid, II. 
Burke Holland d, N.Y. 
Burton, Calif. Jensen Reifel 
Burton, Utah Joelson Reuss 
Byrne, Pa. Johnson, Calif. Rhodes, Pa. 
Carey Karsten ich 
Cederberg Karth Riehlman 
Chelf Kastenmeier Rivers, Alaska 
Clancy Kelly Rodino 
Clark Keogh Rogers, Colo. 
Cleveland King, Calif Rogers, Fla 
Cohelan an Rooney, N.Y. 
Conte Knox Rooney, Pa 
Corbett Kunkel Roosevelt 
Corman Leggett Rosenthal 
Cramer Libonati Rostenkowski 
Cunningham Lloyd Roudebush 
Curtin Long, La 
Dague Long, Md Rumsfeld 
Daniels McCulloch Ryan, N.Y. 
Davis, Tenn. McDade St Germain 
Delaney McFall St. Onge 
Dent McLoskey Saylor 
Denton Macdonald Schenck 
Donohue Mahon Schweiker 
Dulski Mailliard Schwengel 
Duncan Martin, Calif. Secrest 
Dwyer n, Mass. Senner 
Edmondson Mathias Sickles 
Ed Matsunaga Sisk 
Fallon May Skubitz 
Farbstein Meader Slack 
Fascell Michel Staggers 
Feighan Milliken Stratton 
Fino Minish Stubblefield 
Flood Sullivan 
Fogarty Moore Thomas 


Thompson, La. Vanik Willis 
. — N. J. Weaver Wilson, Ind. 
Tupper Weltner Wright 
Udall Wharton Wydler 
White Young 
Van Deerlin Wickersham Zablocki 
NAYS—151 
Abbitt G Pelly 
Abernethy Gathings Pickle 
Andrews, Glenn Pike 
Arends Goodell Pilton 
Ashbrook G Poage 
Ashmore Grant Poff 
Ayres Gross Pool 
Baker Gubser Purcell 
Bates Hagan, Ga Quie 
Becker Haley Quillen 
Beermann Hall Rhodes, Ariz. 
Belcher Halleck Rivers, S. OC. 
Bell Hardy Roberts, 
Roberts, Tex 
Betts Hébert Robison 
Bonner Henderson Rogers, Tex. 
Brock Herlong Schadeberg 
Broyhill, N.C. Holifield Schneebeli 
Broyhill, Va. Horan Selden 
Burkhalter Hosmer Short 
Burleson Huddleston Shriver 
Byrnes, Wis. Hull Sikes 
Cahill Hutchinson Siler 
Casey Ichord Smith, Iowa 
Chamberlain Jarman Smith, Va. 
Chenoweth Jennings Snyder 
Clausen, Johansen Springer 
Don H. Johnson, Pa. Stafford 
Clawson, Del Johnson, Wis. Steed 
Collier Jonas Stephens 
Colmer Keith Stinson 
Cooley Kilburn Taft 
Curtis Kilgore Talcott 
Davis, Ga. King, N.Y. Taylor 
Kornegay Teague, Calif. 
Derwinski Laird Teague, Tex 
Devine Langen Thompson, Tex. 
Dole Latta Thomson, Wis. 
Dorn Lennon Trimble 
Dowdy Lindsay Tuck 
Downing Lipscomb Utt 
Ellsworth McIntire Van Pelt 
Everett Mi Vinson 
Findley Martin, Nebr. Watson 
Fisher Matthews Watts 
Flynt Westland 
Ford Monagan Whitener 
Foreman Morse Whitten 
Fountain Nelsen Widnall 
Frelinghuysen Norblad Younger 
Fuqua Passman 
ANSWERED “PRESENT’—1 
Waggonner 
NOT VOTING—76 
a epper 
ert Harvey, Mich. Pilcher 
Alger Healey Pirnie 
Ashley Hoeven Pucinski 
Auchincloss Hoffman Rains 
Avery Horton Randall 
Baring Jones, Ala. bal 
Bass Jones, Mo. Ryan, Mich. 
Bolton, Kee St. George 
v Kluczynski Scott 
Bromwell Kyl Sheppard 
Brown, Calif. Landrum Shipley 
Buckley Lankford Sibal 
Cameron Lesinski Smith, Calif. 
Celler McClory Staebler 
Daddario McDowell Toll 
Dawson McMillan 5 
Di MacGregor ten 
2 Madden Wallhauser 
Elliott Miller, Calif. Whalley 
Evins Miller, N.Y. 8 5 
Finnegan Montoya n, 
Morrison Wilson, 
Fulton,Tenn, Moss Charles H. 
Grabo Nedai Winstead 
Gurney Osmers Wyman 


So (two-thirds not having voted in 
favor thereof) the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Albert and Mr. Daddario for, with Mr. 
Waggonner against. 

Mr. Horton and Mr. Grabowski for, with 


Mr, Alger against. 
Mr. Shipley and Mr. Miller of California for, 
with Mr. Scott against. 
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Mr. Toll and Mrs. Frances P. Bolton for, 
with Mr. Auchincloss against. 

Mr. Gurney and Mr. Pirnie for, with Mr. 
Adair against. 

Mr. Whalley for, with Mr. Smith of Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr. Madden and Mr. Moss for, with Mr. 
Bob Wilson against. 

Mr. Morrison and Mr. Ashley for, with Mrs. 
St. George against. 

Mr. Dingell and Mr. Ryan of Michigan for, 
with Mr. Hoeven against. 

Mr. Nedzi and Mr, Lesinski for, with Mr. 
Osmers against, 

Mr. Kluczynski and Mr. Charles H. Wilson 
for, with Mr. Wallhauser against. 

Mr. Brown of California and Mr. Cameron 
for, with Mr. Williams against. 

Mr. Hanna and Mr. Roybal for, with Mr. 
Winstead against. 

Mr. Finnegan and Mr. Montoya for, with 
Mr. McMillan against. 

Mr. McDowell and Mr. Celler for, with Mr. 
Sibal against. 

Mr, Diggs and Mr. Pucinski for, with Mr. 
Tollefson against. 

Mr. Randall and Mr. Dawson for, with Mr. 
MacGregor against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Evins with Mrs. Kee, 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Buck- 
ley. 

Mr. Pepper with Mr. Staebler. 

Mr. Rains with Mr. Healey. 

Mr. Elliott with Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr, Baring with Mr. Lankford. 

Mr, Landrum with Mr, Bass. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Forrester. 

Mr. Tuten with Mr. Pilcher. 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a live pair with the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] and the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. DADDARIO]. 
Had they been present they would have 
voted “yea.” I voted “nay.” I withdraw 
my vote and vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members be 
permitted to extend their remarks prior 
to the vote on the bill H.R. 9000. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR MONTH OF SEPTEMBER TO 
BE TAKEN UP ON TUESDAY, AU- 
GUST 18 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order 
tomorrow to consider the resolution 
making continuing appropriations for 
the month of September. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 1839 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the conferees on the 
part of the House may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a conference report 
to accompany the bill, H.R. 1839. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 


There was no objection. 


TARIFF SCHEDULES TECHNICAL 
AMENDMENTS ACT OF 1964 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
12253) to correct certain errors in the 
Tariff Schedules of the United States, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE, ETC. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 
the “Tarif Schedules Technical Amendments 
Act of 1964”. 

(b) AMENDMENT OF SCHEDULES. —When- 
ever in this Act an amendment or repeal is 
expressed in terms of an amendment to, or 
repeal of, an item or other provision, the 
reference shall be considered to be made to 
an item or other provision of the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States (28 F.R., part 
II, Aug. 17, 1963; 77A Stat.; 19 U.S.C., sec. 
1202), Each page reference (p. —)” in this 
Act refers to the page on which the item or 
provision referred to appears both in part II 
of the Federal Register for August 17, 1963, 
and in volume 77A of the United States 
Statutes at Large. 

(e) CITATION or SCHEDULES.—Title I of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as in effect on or after 
August 31, 1963, may be cited as the “Tariff 
Schedules of the United States”. 

SEC, 2. EFFECTIVE Dare. 

(a) The amendments and repeals made by 
this Act shall apply with respect to articles 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption after the 60th day after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 

(b) Upon request therefor filed with the 
collector of customs concerned on or before 
the 120th day after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, the entry or withdrawal of 
any article— 

(1) which was made after August 30, 1963, 
and before the 61st day after the date of the 
enactment of this Act, and 

(2) with respect to which the amount 
of duty would be smaller if the amend- 
ments and repeals made by this Act applied 
to such entry or withdrawal, 


shall, notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 514 of the Tariff Act of 1930 or any 
other provision of law, be liquidated or re- 
liquidated as though such entry or with- 
drawal had been made on the 61st day after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 3. APPLICATION OF TARIFF CLASSIFICATION 

Act or 1962 

In applying the Tariff Classification Act 
of 1962 (19 U.S.C., sec. 1202 note) after the 
date of the enactment of this Act— 

(1) The changes in the Tariff Schedules 
of the United States made by this Act shall 
be treated for the purposes of section 203 
of such Act as having been included in such 
tariff schedules on August 31, 1963. 

(2) The rates of duty in rate column 
numbered 1 of the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States set forth in this Act which 
are lower than the rates of duty in rate 
column numbered 2 of such schedules for the 
corresponding items shall, for the purposes 
of section 103 of such Act of 1962, be treated 
as having been proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent pursuant to paragraph (1) of section 
102 of such Act. 

(8) The changes in part 3 of the appendix 
of the Tariff Schedules of the United States 
made by section 69 of this Act shall, for the 
purposes of section 108 of such Act of 1962, 
be treated as having been proclaimed by the 
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President pursuant to paragraph (3) of sec- 
tion 102 of such Act. 
Sec, 4. CONTAINERS Not IMPORTED EMPTY, 

The first sentence of subparagraph (i) of 
general headnote 6(b) (p. 12) is amended to 
read as follows: “The usual or ordinary 
types of shipping or transportation con- 
tainers or holders, if not designed for, or 
capable of, reuse, and containers of usual 
types ordinarily sold at retail with their con- 
tents, are not subject to treatment as im- 
ported articles.” 

Sec. 5. GRAPE JUICE. 

Item 165.40 (p. 64) is amended by striking 
out “9¢ per gal.” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “50¢ per gal.“, and by striking out “70¢ 
per gal.” and inserting in lieu thereof “$1 
per gal.“ 

Sec. 6. FLORIST ARTICLES, 

Item 192.20 (p. 84) is amended to read as 

follows: 


4192. 20| Cut flowers, fresh; 
bouquets, wreaths, 


— 5 5 N or similar 
articles made from 
such flowers or 
other fresh plant 
parts. 


Sec. 7. AGRICULTURAL BINS AND SPRAYERS. 

(a) Harvestinec Brvs.—Schedule 2, part 1, 
subpart D is amended by inserting after item 
204.25 (p. 91) the following: 

“ 1204.27 | Bins designed for 
use in the har- 

| vesting of fruits 
and vegetables. Free Free 

(b) Spravers.—The article description for 
item 662.45 (p. 312) is amended by striking 
out “, self-contained, having a capacity over 
5 gallons,” and inserting in lieu thereof 
(“except sprayers, self-contained, having a 
capacity not over 5 gallons)”. 

Sec. 8. CERTAIN BOXES AND CASES COVERED 
OR LINED WITH TEXTILE FABRICS. 

(a) JEWELRY Boxes, Erc., or Woop.—Item 
204.50 (p. 91) is amended by striking out 
“8.5% ad val.” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“5% ad val”. 

(b) Boxes or PAPER, Erc—Item 256.50 
(p. 106) is repealed and item 256.48 is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “but not” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “or”, and 

(2) by striking out “4% ad val,” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “5% ad val.”. 

SEC. 9. GASKETING MATERIALS OF GROUND OR 
PULVERIZED CORK. 

Schedule 2, part 2, subpart A is amended 
by inserting after item 220.20 (p. 93) the fol- 
lowing new item: 


* |220. 25| Slabs and sheets 
com] 


mded with rub- 


Sec. 10. Woop PARTICLES BOARD, 

Item 245.50 (p. 98) is amended by 
out “12% ad val.” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “20% ad val.”. 
Src. 11. SHOEBOARD. 

Item 251.49 (p. 103) is amended by — 
ing out “Leatherboard” and inserting in 
lieu thereof Shoeboard“. 


Sec. 12. TEXTILE FABRICS, COATED OR FILLED, 
OR LAMINATED, WITH RUBBER OR 
PLASTICS; ARTICLES MADE FROM 
SUCH FABRICS. 

(a) CLASSIFICATION OF CERTAIN ARTICLES 
WHOLLY OR IN PART OF FABRICS COATED OR 
FILLED, OR LAMINATED, WITH RUBBER OR PLAS- 
TIcs.—The headnotes for schedule 3 are 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “except as provided by 
headnote 5,” before “articles” at the begin- 
ning of subparagraph (vi) of headnote 2(a) 
(p. 114), and 
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(2) by adding after headnote 4 (p. 115) the 
following new headnote: 

“5. For the purposes of parts 5, 6, and 7 
of this schedule and parts 1 (except subpart 
A), 4 and 12 of schedule 7, in determining 
the classification of any article which is 
wholly or in part of a fabric coated or filled, 
or laminated, with nontransparent rubber 
or plastics (which fabric is provided for in 
part 4C of this schedule), the fabric shall be 
regarded not as a textile material but as 
being wholly of rubber or plastics to the 
extent that (as used in the article) the non- 
transparent rubber or plastics forms either 
the outer surface of such article or the only 
exposed surface of such fabric.” 

(b) DETERMINATION OF COMPONENT FIBERS 
or CHIEF VALUE IN COATED OR FILLED FABRICS, 
Etc.—Headnote 3 for schedule 3, part 4, sub- 
part C (p. 145) is repealed, and headnote 4 
for schedule 3 (p. 115) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“4, For the purposes of the tariff sched- 
ules— 

“(a) Except as specifically provided other- 
wise, in determining the yarn count of fab- 
rics, the warp and filling yarns, whether 
plied or not, shall be counted as they occur 
in the fabric. 

„ ) In determining the component fibers 
of chief value in coated or filled, or lami- 
nated, fabrics and articles wholly or in part 
thereof, the coating or filling, or the non- 
textile laminating substances, shall be dis- 
regarded in the absence of context to the 
contrary.” 

(c) Woven or Nxr FABRICS COATED OR 
FILLED — 

(1) Schedule 3, part 4, subpart C, head- 
note 2 (p. 145) is amended by striking out 
“and” at the end of paragraph (a), by strik- 
ing out the period at the end of paragraph 
(b) and inserting in lieu thereof “; and”, 
and by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(c) the provisions in this subpart for 
fabrics, coated or filled with rubber or plas- 
tics material, or laminated with sheet rub- 
ber or plastics (items 355,65-.85), cover 
products weighing not over 44 ounces per 
square yard unless they contain more than 
50 percent by weight of textile fibers.” 

(2) The article description preceding item 
$55.65 (p. 146) is amended by striking out 
, except foam or sponge sheet“. 

(3) Item 355.80 (p. 146) is repealed and 
there is inserted in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 


- Of man-made 
fibers: 
81 Over 70 t 
by weight of 
ee 12. 25% 
82 n mt 7 ait yi 
* “wes | “et 
ad val. ad val. l. 


(d) RAINWEAR AND SIMILAR GARMENTS.— 
Items 376.50, 376.54, and 376.58, and the 
article description preceding item 376.50 (p. 
159) are repealed and there is inserted in 
lieu thereof the following: 


ue Garments designed 
for 9 hunt - 
ing, fishing, or 
similar uses, 
wholly or almost 
wholly of fabrics 
which are coated 
or filled, or lami- 
nated, with rubber 
or plastics, which 
(after applying 
headnote 5 of 
schedule 3) are re- 
garded as textile 
materials: 


376. 54 Of cotton 15% ad 


376. 56) 


2 
< 
3$ 


(e) CERTAIN UNSUPPORTED Frem. —The ar- 
ticle description preceding item 771.40 (p. 
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393) is amended by striking out “and un- 
supported”, 

(1) CERTAIN INFLATABLE ARTICLES —Item 
772.75 (p. 394) is repealed, and schedule 7, 
part 13, subpart A is amended by inserting 
after item 790.37 (p. 397) the following new 
item: 

790. 39 Pneumatic mattress- 
es and other inflat- 
able articles not 
— provided 


1 12. § 
A * 
val. * 
Sec. 18. MEASURE OF CERTAIN YARNS; CERTAIN 
WOVEN FABRICS CONTAINING MAN- 
MADE FIBERS. 

(a) MEASURE OF CERTAIN YARNS.—The arti- 
cle description for item 305.14 (p. 121) is 
amended to read as follows: “Measuring over 
270 yards but not over 18,000 yards per 
pound”, 

(b) CERTAIN WovEN FABRICS CONTAINING 
MANMADE Frisers.—Schedule 3, part 3, sub- 
part B is amended by inserting after item 
335.50 (p. 138) the following new item: 


“ 1335. 60 Over 50 t 


made fibers. 257 4 
er lm 


ad val. og ” 
Sec. 14. ORNAMENTED FABRICS; FABRICS WITH 
TUCKS. 


(a) ORNAMENTED Fasrics.—Item 353.50 (p. 
144) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “42.5% ad val.” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “42.5% ad val., but 
in the case of ornamented fabrics not less 
than the rate which would apply to such 
fabrics if not ornamented”; and 

(2) by striking out “90% ad val.” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “90% ad val., but in 
the case of ornamented fabrics not less than 
the rate which would apply to such fabrics 
if not ornamented”, 

(b) TEXTILE FABRICS Wirn Tucks.—Item 
357.60 (p. 147) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “42.5% ad val.” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “42.5% ad val., but 
not less than the rate which would apply to 
such fabrics without tucks”; and 

(2) by striking out “90% ad val.” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “90% ad val., but not 
less than the rate which would apply to such 
fabrics without tucks” 

Sec. 15. BELTING AND BELTS FoR MACHINERY. 

(a) In GENERAL.—lItems 358.05 and 358.10 
(p. 147) and the article descriptions preced- 
ing such items are repealed and there is in- 
serted in lieu thereof the following: 

s * and belts, for 
machinery, o 


rubber or 
358. 0 V- 
Other: 


0d val. 


358. 08 


5 Other 32% 
e Of silk. 22 * 
358.111 Of sk 
ad V: ad val 
358.14 Of man-made 
fibers per | 45¢ per 
25 Ib. 
o 65 o 
Oth 135% A 28%; wk 
10 K 3 
pai ad val. ad val. ” 


(b) MACHINERY BELTS Nor CONTAINING 
FIBERS.—Item 773.35 (p. 395) is 

amended by striking out “vegetable fibers” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “textile fibers”. 
Sec, 16. Swiss-Type CURTAINS AND DRAPES. 

Schedule 3, part 5, subpart C is amended— 

(1) by striking out items 365.55, 365.60, and 
365.65 and the article descriptions preceding 
item 365.55 (p. 152), and 

(2) by striking out item 365.78 and the 
article description preceding such item (p. 
153) and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 
x Net furnishings made 


or not orna- 


otherwise 
ornamented..| 30% ad | 90% ad 
val. val. 
365. 78 


SEC. 17. LABELS OF MAN-MADE FIBERS, 

Item 385.61 (p. 163) is amended by strik- 
ing out “30% ad val.” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “19% ad val.”. 


Src. 18. Lactic ACID. 
Item 425.82 (p. 186) is amended by strik- 

nig out “12.5% ad val.” and inserting in 

lieu thereof “16% ad val.”, and by 

out “25% ad val.” and inserting in lieu 

thereof “35% ad val.”. 

Sec. 19. Esters OF MONOHYpRIC ALCOHOLS. 

The article description preceding item 
428.50 (p. 188) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “Esters of monohydric alcohols and 
organic or inorganic acids (except hydrogen 
sulfide and hydrogen halide acids) :”, 

Sec. 20. CELLULOSE COMPOUNDS; SURFACE- 
ACTIVE AGENTS, 

(a) CELLULOSE CompouNnps.—Item 429.80 
(p. 189) is repealed. 

(bD) CaRBoxYMETHYL CELLULOSE SALTS— 
Schedule 4, part 8, subpart A is amended by 
inserting after item 465.85 (p. 204) the fol- 
lowing new item: 

** 1465. 87| Carboxymethyl 
| | celulose sas... mapa | 45¢ per 


(e) Lignin SULFONIC ACID AND ITS Sars. 
Schedule 4, part 8, subpart A is amended by 
inserting after item 465.90 (p. 204) the fol- 
lowing new item: 


“ |465. 92 Lignin sulfonic acid 
| and its salts ae 10% ad 
val. 


20% ad | 
val. ” 


(d) CELLULOSE COMPOUNDS, NOT SPECIALLY 
Provipep For.—Schedule 4, part 13, subpart 
B is amended by after item 493.16 
(p. 221) the following new item: 

“ic fe Celiniose compounds, 


y pro- 


vided or 16¢ per 


Ib. 

(e) SURFACE Acrive AGENTS.—The head- 
note for part 8 of schedule 4 (p. 203) is 
amended by inserting after the first sentence 
a new sentence as follows: “This part also 


45¢ | 
b. 15 
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covers certain specified products which may 

or may not be surface-active agents.” 

Sec. 21. SYNTHETIC RESINS AND PLASTICS 
MATERIALS. 

The headnotes for schedule 4, part 4, sub- 
part A (p. 195) are amended— 

(1) by striking out in headnote 1 “a 
plasticizer, filler, color, or extender” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “an antioxidant, color, 
dispersing agent, emulsifier, extender, filler, 
pesticide, plasticizer, or stabilizer”; and 

(2) by striking out in headnote 2 “plas- 
ticizers, fillers, colors, or extenders” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “an antioxidant, color, 
dispersing agent, emulsifier, extender, filler, 
pesticide, plasticizer, or stabilizer”. 

SEC. 22, CONCRETE. 

Schedule 5, part 1, subpart A, headnote 1 
(p. 225) is amended by striking out para- 
graph (b) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(b) the term ‘concrete’ means a composite 
of cementing materials of mineral origin 
with added mineral aggregate such as sand, 
crushed stone, or gravel; and“. 

SEC, 23. SUBPORCELAIN REFRACTORY ARTICLES, 

Item 531.37 (p. 236) is amended by strik- 
ing out “Porcelain refractory articles” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Porcelain and sub- 
porcelain refractory articles”. 

Sec. 24. CERTAIN COLORED OR SPECIAL Grass. 

Items 542.75 and 542.77 (p. 246) and items 
923.75 and 923.77 (p. 437) are each amended 
by striking out “90 united inches” and in- 
serting in each place in lieu thereof “100 
united inches”. 

Sec. 25. CERTAIN SEMIMANUFACTURED PLATI- 


NUM. 

Item 605.07 (p. 261) is amended by striking 
out “Bars, plates, and sheets, all the fore- 
going not under 0.125 inch in thickness,” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Products hay- 
ing no dimension under 0.125 inch,“. 

Src. 26. ROUND WIRE. 

Schedule 6, part 2 is amended by striking 
out items 609.40 and 609.42 and the article 
descriptions preceding item 609.40 (p. 271) 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


. Round wire: 
Other than alloy 
iron or steel: 


8.5% ad ad 


609. 41 


609. 43 


SEC. 27, TABLEWARE AND OTHER HOUSEHOLD 
UTENSILS, 

The headnotes for schedule 6, part 3, sub- 
part E (p. 299) are amended by striking out 
headnote 4 and by redesignating headnotes 
5 and 6 as headnotes 4 and 5, respectively; 
and the headnotes for schedule 6, part 3 (p. 
291) are amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new headnote: 

“2. The provisions in this part which 
specifically refer to kitchen or tableware, or 
to table, kitchen, or household utensils and 
articles, include articles of types which are 
used outdoors as well as those which are used 
indoors.” 

Sec. 28. CERTAIN GALVANIZED WIRE. 

(a) FENCING—Item 642.35 (p. 293) is 
amended by striking out “not under 0.08 
inch in diameter” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “not under 0.075 inch in diameter“. 

(b) CERTAIN Woven Wire.—The article 
description preceding item 642.45 (p. 293) 
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is amended by striking out “under 0.08 inch” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “under 0.075 
inch”. 

(C) MILLINERS’ WirE.—Item 642.96 (p. 294) 
is amended by striking out “not under 0.08 
inch in diameter” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “not under 0.075 inch in diameter”, 
Sec. 29. AUTOMOBILE, ETC., PARTS. 

(a) HINGES AND FITTINGS, Erc.—Item 647.00 
(p. 298) is repealed and there is inserted 
in lieu thereof the following: 


< Of iron or steel, 
647.01 


signed for 
motor 
vehicles 


8.5% ad | 25% ad 
10% ad | 45% 80 
val. | val. 
(b) Harrsprincs.—Schedule 6, part 3, sub- 


part F is amended by inserting after item 
652.85 (p. 306) the following new item: 


5 15 =% Hairsprings | 3 | ons |» 


647.02 


” 


(c) LicHTING EQUIPMENT DESIGNED For Mo- 
TOR VEHICLEs.—Schedule 6, part 3, subpart F 
is amended by inserting after item 653.35 (p. 
307) the following new item: 


“ 1683. 37 


(d) Pumps ror Liquips.—Item 660.90 (p. 
310) is repealed and there is inserted in lieu 
thereof the following: 


— Pumps for liquids, 
whether or not fit- 
ted with measur- 
ing devices; liquid 
ele vators of bucket, 


by hand or by an: 
kind of bower. 0 
unit, and parts 
thereof: 


ignition en- 
gines, and 
parts thereof...| 6% ad. | 35% ad 


val. val. 
Othe ( 10% ad | 35% ad 
val. val. ag 
(e) BALL BerartIncs WITH INTEGRAL 
Sklarrs.—ITtem 680.35 (p. 319) is repealed and 
there is inserted in lieu thereof the following: 


2 Ball or roller bear- 


600. 94 


ings, including 
such bearings with 
eins ph tre ts, and 
ereof: 
680. 34 Ball bearings 12% ad | 35% ad 
with inte val val. 
680. 35 och erian 3.4¢ 05 
— Beare E, AK per | 1 
Be | Bat 
ad“ ad 
val. val. * 


(f) Repam Krrs.— Schedule 6, part 4, sub- 
part J is amended by inserting after item 
680.57 (p. 319) the following: 


“ 1680, 59) Kits, each containing 
three or more re- 
lacement parts 
owever provided 
for elsewhere in the 
schedules, put up 
and packaged for 
the repair of hy- 
draulic-brake 


mas- 
ter or wheel cylin- 
ders or for the re- 
pair of internal. 


ol - 
combustion engine 
pumps or carbure- 


N 


e SP ake 
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(g) PARTS or ELECTRICAL ARTICLES.— 

(1) Subparagraph (vi) of headnote 1 (p. 
321) for schedule 6, part 5, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(vi) electrical instruments and appara- 
tus provided for in schedule 7,”. 

(2) The article description preceding item 
682.70 (p. 321) is amended by inserting “; 
all the foregoing and parts thereof” after 
“electro-magnetic lifting heads”. 

(3) The article description for item 682.80 
(p. 321) is amended by inserting “and parts 
thereof” after “holders”. 

(h) PERMANENT MacGnetTs—aItem 682.70 
(p. 321) is amended by striking out “18% 
ad val.” and inserting in lieu thereof “16% 
ad val.“ 

(i) AUTOMATIC VOLTAGE-CURRENT REGU- 
LATORS.—Item 686.20 (p. 323) is repealed and 
there is inserted in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

Gi Automatic yoltage 
and voltage-cur- 
rent regulators, 
with or without 
cut-out relays, and 
parts thereof: 

Designed for use 

in a 6-volt or 

12-volt system. 8.5% ad | 25% ad 

val val. 


Ober cnt 15% ad 35% ad 
1 val. 


686.22 


686.24 4 
(J) Ienrrron WI RING Sets, Ero. — Schedule 
6, part 5 is amended by inserting after item 

688.10 (p. 324) the following: 

«t 1688, 12 Ignition wiring 
sets and wiring 
sets designed 
for use in 
motor vehicles 
and craft * 
vided for 
part 6 of 
schedule 6 


10% ad | 30% ad 
val. val. I“ 

(k) SPEEDOMETERS AND TACHOMETERS.— 

(1) The headnotes for schedule 7, part 2, 
subpart D. (p. 344) are amended by striking 
out “711.99” in headnote 1 and inserting in 
lieu thereof 711.88“, and by striking out 
“711.99, inclusive (except magnetic speedome- 
ters),” in headnote 2(a) and inserting in lieu 
thereof 711.88, inclusiyve,”. 

(2) Schedule 7, part 2, subpart D is 
amended by striking out items 711.90 to 
711.98, inclusive, and the article descriptions 
for such items (p. 346) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 


es! Revolution counters, 
production count- 
ers, taximeters, 
odometers, pedom- 
eters, counters 
similar to the fore- 
going articles, 
speedometers and 
ences rae 
the foregoing noi 
envied for in 
subpart C of this 


; parts of the 
711. 90) 


711. 91 Bicycle speed- 


ometers and 
parts thereof. 55% ad ss 5 
v val. 


Other 10% ad 35% ad 
val. val. 3 


711.98 

(3) Item 712.25 (p. 346) and the article 
description preceding such item are each 
amended by striking out “Tachometers and 
anemometers” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Anemometers”. 

(1) FURNITURE DESIGNED FOR MOTOR VE- 
HICLE UsE.—Schedule 7, part 4, subpart A is 
amended by inserting after item 727.04 (p. 
364) the following: 


“ 1727.06| Furniture designed 
for motor-vehicle 
use, an 
there 8.57%: ia 25% ad 1 
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Sec. 30. Picks AND MATTOCKS. 

Item 648.53 (p. 300) is amended by strik- 
ing out “19% ad val.” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “7.5% ad val.“ 


Sec. 31. FILES AND RASPS. 

Items 649.05 and 649.07 (p. 300) are each 
amended by striking out “7 inches” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “6.75 inches“. 


Sec. 32. PENCIL: SHARPENERS AND LEAD AND 
CRAYON POINTERS. 
Schedule 6, part 3, subpart E, is amended 
by inserting after item 651.31 (p. 304) the 
following: 


651. 33 Pencil sharpen- 
ers and lead 
and crayon 
pointers, and 
parts thereof. 17% ad | 40% ad 
val. yal, hs 
Sec. 33. TREATMENT OF CERTAIN SETS. 
(a) CERTAIN CAMPING AND Picnic SETS.— 
Schedule 6, part 3, subpart E is amended by 
inserting after item 651.13 (p. 304) the fol- 


lowing new item: 


“ 1651.15) Camping and picnic 

sets each com- 
rised of a knife, 

ork, and spoon, 
wholly of metal, 
and with each of 
the three pieces 
specially designed 
so as to permit 


their being com- 
actly joined and 
eld together when 
not in use 25% ad | 60% ad 
val. val. * 


(b) Dissectinc TooLS FITTED INTO CASES 
CONTAINING Myicroscoprs.—The headnotes 
for schedule 7, part 2, subpart A are amended 
by adding at the end thereof (p. 340) the 
following new headnote: 

“4. Sets comprised of tools, implements, 
and other articles fitted into and imported 
with cases containing microscopes provided 
for in item 708.71, and ordinarily sold at re- 
tail, and used, in conjunction with such 
microscopes, are classifiable therewith,” 

(c) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The ar- 
ticle description for item 651.75 (p. 304) is 
amended by striking out “(except sewing 
sets, pedicure or manicure sets, and com- 
binations thereof)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “(except sets specially provided for)”. 
Sec. 34. Hanp Toots. 

The article description preceding item 
651.39 (p. 304) is amended by inserting “, 
and parts thereof” after “Other hand tools”, 
Sec. 35. CHAIN AND CHAINS, AND PARTS 

THEREOF. 

Schedule 6, part 3, subpart F (p. 305) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “Chains used for the 
transmission of power” in the article de- 
scriptions preceding item 652.12 and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Chain or chains used for 
the transmission of power”, 

(2) by inserting “or chains” after “chain” 
in the article description for item 652.21, 
and 

(3) by striking out the article description 
preceding item 652.24 and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Chain or chains (except the fore- 
going) the links of which are of stock es- 
sentially round in cross section, and parts 
thereof:”, and by inserting after item 652.33 
the following new item: 


” 


45% ad 
val. 


Sec. 36. HORSE SHOES, 

Schedule 6, part 3, subpart F is amended 
by striking out item 652.40 (p. 305) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


a Horse and mule shoes 
of base 8 
652. 41 Of iron or steel. 0.958 Dex. Os Des; 
652. 42 Other 19% ad 48 
i x at ke 
SEC. 37. MISCELLANEOUS METAL PRODUCTS. 


The article description preceding item 
653.85 (p. 307) is amended by striking out 
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“Not enameled :” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “Not enameled or glazed with vitreous 
glasses:”, and item 653.97 is amended by 
striking out “Enameled” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Enameled or glazed with vit- 
reous glasses”. 

Sec. 38. JACQUARD CARDS; 

VALVES, Erc. 

(a) Jacquarp Carps.—Schedule 6, part 4, 
headnote 1 (p. 309) is amended by striking 
out (iv) jacquard cards;” and by redesig- 
nating subparagraphs (v) and (vi) as sub- 
paragraphs (iv) and (v), respectively. 

(b) Parts or Tars, VaLves, Erc.—The arti- 
cle description preceding item 680.20 (p. 319) 
is amended by striking out “check:” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof "check, and parts 
thereof:“. 

Sec. 39. SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS; CommurTa- 
TORS. 

(a) SyNcHRoNovs Mortors.—The article 
description for item 682.20 (p. 321) is 
amended by inserting “, valued not over $4 
each” after “Synchronous”. 

(b) Commurators.—Schedule 6, part 5 is 
amended by inserting after item 682.50 (p. 
$21) the following: 


4 1 > Commutators. 8 
a 
val. 


Src. 40. TELEVISION PICTURE TUBES. 


Items 687.50 and 687.60 (p. 324) and the 
article description preceding such items are 
amended to read as follows: 


j Electronic tubes (ex- 
cept X-ray tubes); 
photocells; tran- 
sistors and other 
related electronic 


Parts oF Taps, 


ke | ” 


piezoelectric crys- 

tals; all the fore- 

going and parts 
ereof: 
Television pic- 


ad 
ture tubes be 
Othier.........-.2 12,5% 


687. 50 
687. 60 


60% ad 
al. 
ad 


” 
— 


INSULATED CONDUCTORS WITHOUT 
FITTINGS, 
Item 688.05 (p. 324) is repealed and there 

is inserted in lieu thereof the following: 

a Without fittings: 
688. 04 Containine” 


Sec. 41. 


(exclusive 


17% ad aaa 


val. val. 
688. 06 Other 1 sa W 


Sec, 42. BRAKE REGULATORS, 

Item 690.35 (p. 325) is amended by insert- 
ing “, except brake regulators” after “pro- 
vided for in item 690.15”. 

Sec. 43. HEADWEAR OF PANDAN. 

Item 702.35 (p. 333) is amended by 
ing “or of pandan” after “Of palm leaf”. 
Sec. 44. HEADWEAR OF Fur NOT ON THE SKIN. 

The article description preceding item 
703.20 (p. 334) is amended by striking out 
“of fur felt” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“of fur not on the skin“. 

Sec. 45. ANESTHETIC APPARATUS; STETHO- 
SCOPES, 

(a) ANESTHETIC APPARATUS—Schedule 7, 
part 2, subpart B is amended by inserting be- 
tween item 709.07 and the article description 
preceding it (p. 342) the following new item: 


709. 06 Anesthetio 
‘atus 
and instru- 
ments (ex- 
19% ad | 45% ad 
ek ld ie 
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(b). STerTHOoscorEs,—Item 709.10 (p. 342) is 
amended by inserting “and stethoscopes” 
after “Percussion hammers”. 

Src. 46. SURVEYING COMPASSES AND PARTS 
F. 

Item 710.12 (p. 343) is amended by strik- 
ing out “11.5% ad val.” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “28% ad val.“ 


SEC. 47. COMPARATORS. 

Item 710.88 (p. 344) is amended by strik- 
ing out “Comparators, còmparator benches” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Comparator 
benches”, 

SEC. 48. COMBINATION ARTICLES CONTAINING 
WATCH OR CLOCK MOVEMENTS. 

(a) In GENERAL.—Schedule 7, part 2, sub- 
part E is amended by inserting after head- 
note 4 (p. 349) the following new headnote: 

“5. COMBINATION ARTICLES CONTAINING 
WATCH OR CLOCK MovemMents.—A watch or 
clock movement (and its dial, if any) in a 
combination article is classifiable under the 
proyision applicable to such combination ar- 
ticle, but, in determining the duties on the 
combination article, the movement (and its 
dial, if any) shall be constructively sepa- 
rated therefrom and assessed with the same 
rate as would have applied if it had been 
imported separately. In such circumstances, 
the movement and its dial shall also be sub- 
ject to the same marking requirements pro- 
vided for in headnote 4 of this subpart. 
However, such separate assessment and spe- 
cial marking shall not be applicable to move- 
ments which, when imported, are installed 
as the usual equipment of vehicles or craft 
provided for in part 6 of schedule 6 or as 
integral and essential parts of laboratory, 
industrial, or commercial apparatus or 
equipment,” 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT. Items 
711.65 and 711.70 and the article description 
preceding such items (p. 345) are repealed 
and there is inserted in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing new item: 


“iLer Other... | Mad erg ad , 


Sec. 49. EDITORS, AND COMBINATION EDITOR- 
SPLICERS, FOR MOTION-PICTURE 
FILMS. 
Item 722.52 (p. 356) is amended— 
(1) by striking out “11.5% ad val.” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “35% ad val.”, and 
(2) by striking out “35% ad val.” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “45% ad val.“ 
Src. 50. HALF-TONE SCREENS MADE PHOTO- 
GRAPHICALLY ON PLASTICS MATERIAL. 
Schedule 7, part 2, subpart F is amended 
by striking out item 722.84 (p. 357) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 
“ Half-tone screens de- 
signed for use in 


tographic processes: 
Mande p oto- 
graphically on 
plastics mate- 
rial 


8.5% ad | 25% ad 
226% 50% 4a 
ae val.“ Lal. 

Sec. 51. HEAT-SENSITIVE PAPERS 

Item 723.35 (p. 357) is amended by Ftrik- 
ing out 15% ad val.” and -inserting in lieu 
thereof 7.5% ad val.“ 

SEC. 52. RECORDINGS ON MAGNETIC TAPE, ETC. 
Item 724.40 (p. 358) is amended— 

(1) by striking out 0.25% per sq. in.“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof 2% per sq. ft”, 
and 

(2) by striking out “1¢ per sq. in.” and 
inserting in lieu thereof g, per sq. ft.“. 
Sec. 63. ELECTRONIC MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

‘Schedule 7, part 3, subpart A is amended 
by striking out item 725.45 (p. 360) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 


Electronic musical 
instruments: 
46) Fretted stringed 


722. 85 


instruments. 34% ad | 40% ad 
h val. val, 
47 Other 17% ad | 40% ad 


val. val.“ 
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Sec. 54. PLAYING CARDS, 

Item 734.25 (p. 371) is amended by strik- 
ing out “5% ad val.” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “4% ad val.“ 

Src. 55. COSTUME JEWELRY; JEWELRY MATE- 
RIALS, 

(a) Cosrumz Jewetry.—Schedule 7, part 
6, subpart A is amended by striking out 
items 740.35 and 740.37 (p. 376) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: 


2 Valued over 20 
cents per dozen 

een or parts: 
atch bracelets 
valued over $5 
per doren 


Others sion esa 


740, 35 
35% a 110% ad 


yal, val. 
740. 37 55% ad | 110% ad 
val, val. 2 


(b) JEwetry MarTertats.—The article de- 
scription preceding item 740.70 (p. 376) is 
amended by striking out “not over 0.5 inch 
in any cross-sectional dimension,”. 


Src, 56. BUCKLES AND BUCKLE SLIDES, 

Schedule 7, part 7, subpart A is amended 
by striking out items 745.45 and 745.47 and 
the article description preceding item 745.45 
(p. 380) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 


* pe 45 


eee 19% ad | 45% ad 
val, val. 


SEC. 57. JEWELRY CLASPS. 
Item 745.67 (p. 380) is repealed and there 
is inserted in lieu thereof the following: 


* Valued over 20 
cents per dozen 
175 pieces or parts: 


except 
silver)......| 24%ad | 80%ad 
val. val, 
745. 68 55% ad ged 

val, val, 10 
Src. 58. SLIDE FASTENER PARTS. 

The article description preceding item 
745.70 (p. 380) is amended by striking out 
“Slide fasteners, and parts thereof:” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Slide fasteners, and 
parts thereof including tapes in continuous 
lengths but not including tapes wholly of 
textile fibers;’’. 

Sec. 59. DRIED WREATHS, ETC. 

Schedule 7, part 7, subpart B is amended 
by striking out item 748.35 (p. 381) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 


e Bouquets, bouton- 
nieres. porsage; 
wreaths, an 
similar ornamental 
articles, all the 
foregoing made of 
articles described 
in item 748.30 or 
item 748.32: 


748. 36 75% ad 
al. 5 
Spo. 60. ELECTRIC TOOTHBRUSHES. 

Subparagraph (i) of headnote 1 for sched- 
ule 7, part 8, subpart A (p. 383) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(1) mechanical combs, brooms, or brushes 
(other than combs or brushes which are toilet 
articles), or combs, brooms, or brushes which 
are parts of articles (other than toilet arti- 
cles); 


Sec. 61, FIREWORKS. 

Item 755.15 (p. 385) is amended by striking 
out “32% ad val.” in column 1 and “42% ad 
val.“ in column 2 and by inserting in lieu 
thereof in each column “12¢ per lb., includ- 
ing the weight of all coverings, packing ma- 
terial, and wrappings”. 
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Sec. 62. RUBBER AND PLASTICS FILM, STRIPS, 
„ AND PLATES. 

The headnotes for schedule 7, part 12, sub- 
part B (p. 392) are amended— 

(1) by striking out “21 inches” in head- 
notes 1(b) and 2(iv) (B) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “15 inches”, and 

(2) by striking out “51 inches” in head- 
notes 1(b) and 2(iv)(C) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “18 inches”. 

Src. 63. COLOSTOMY Baas. 

Item 772.42 (p. 394) is amended by insert- 
ing “colostomy bags,“ after “enema bags,”. 
Sec. 64. Pry RIBBONS. 

Schedule 7, part 18, subpart A is amended 
by inserting after item 790.10 (p. 397) the 
following new item: 

pon gest | | a Ja 
Sec. 65. SAUSAGE CASINGS. 

Item 790.45 (p. 397) is amended by striking 
out “16% ad val.” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “12.5% ad val.”. 

Sec, 66. ARTICLES oF HAm Nor SPECIALLY 
PROVIDED For. 

Schedule 7, part 13, subpart C is amended 
by adding after item 792.70 (p. 399) the fol- 
lowing new item: 


“ 1792. 75) Of hair 14% ad 
n 


35% ad | 
val. val. * 
Src. 67. ARTICLES ASSEMBLED ABROAD. 

The article descripton for item 807.00 (p. 
408) is amended to read as follows: “Articles 
assembled abroad in whole or in part of fab- 
ricated components, the product of the 
United States, which (a) were exported, in 
condition ready for assembly without fur- 
ther fabrication, for the purpose of such as- 
sembly and return to the United States, (b) 
have not lost their physical identity in such 
articles by change in form, shape, or other- 
wise, and (c) have not been advanced in yal- 
ue or improved in condition abroad except 
by being assembled and except by operations 
incidental to the assembly process such as 
cleaning, lubricating, and painting.” 


SEC. 68. COCONUT, PALM-KERNEL, AND PALM 
OILS, SULFONATED OR SULFATED. 
Item 907.77 (p. 433) is amended by striking 
out “17.5% ad val.” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “14% ad val”. 
SEC. 69. IMPORT RESTRICTIONS PROCLAIMED 
PURSUANT TO SECTION 22 oF AGRI- 
CULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT. 
Headnote 2 (p. 441) for part 3 of the ap- 
pendix to the Tariff Schedules is amended— 
(1) by striking out “or for the personal use 
of the importer;” at the end of paragraph 
(b) and inserting in lieu thereof “for the 
personal use of the importer, or for re- 
search;“, and 
(2) by striking out “articles not exceeding 
100 pounds in aggregate weight in any ship- 
ment, if entered for exhibition, display, or 
sampling at a Trade Fair, or for research, and 
if” at the beginning of paragraph (e) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “articles entered for 
exhibition, display, or sampling at a Trade 
Fair or for research, but only if”. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

Mr. MILLS, Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that a second be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman: from Ar- 
kansas? : 


There was no objection. ' 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of H.R. 12253, which was unanimously 
reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, is to provide clarifying language 
and to correct certain errors and inad- 
vertencies in the tariff schedules of the 
United States—TSUS—which were put 
into effect August 31, 1963, by Presiden- 
tial proclamation, which was issued un- 
der the authority of the Tariff Classifi- 
cation Act of 1962. 

As Members will recall, the new tariff 
schedules which are now in effect con- 
stitute a comprehensive revision and 
consolidation of prior provisions of the 
customs laws under which imported ar- 
ticles were classified for tariff purposes. 
These schedules were prepared by the 
Tariff Commission under title I of the 
Customs Simplification Act of 1954, 
which directed the Commission to make 
a comprehensive study of prior tariff 
laws and to compile a revision and con- 
solidation which would be logical, adapt- 
ed to the changes which had occurred 
since 1930 an import trade, eliminate 
anomalies, and simplify tariff classifica- 
tions. 

In the course of making its compre- 
hensive study, the Tariff Commission 
conducted numerous public hearings, 
and its staff held countless informal con- 
ferences with interested parties. In No- 
vember 1960 the Commission transmitted 
to the Congress the results of its study. 
The report and the new tariff schedules 
were published by the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

In August 1961 our committee invited 
interested parties to submit comments 
on the provisions of the proposed new 
schedules and also on proposed imple- 
menting legislation. Suggestions made 
in response to this invitation were care- 
fully considered by the committee prior 
to reporting the bill which became the 
Tariff Classification Act of 1962. 

The Tariff Commission, acting under 
authority contained in the Tariff Classi- 
fication Act of 1962, continued the tariff 
study and conducted further public 
hearings in connection with changes in 
the revised tariff schedules, which were 
included in supplemental reports to the 
Congress and to the President, as pro- 
vided for in the 1962 act. 

Even though the new tariff schedules 
have been in effect for less than 1 year, 
it is already apparent that they repre- 
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sent a substantial improvement over the 
disorganized and unsystematic structure 
which they superseded. The new sched- 
ules have already proved helpful in fa- 
cilitating the work of Government 
agencies with responsibilities related to 
tariff matters, of the Congress, and of the 
interested public. As further experience 
is gained in the use of the new schedules 
they will undoubtedly prove to be of ad- 
ditional benefit to all persons interested 
in the import trade of the United States. 

The import trade of the United States 
is diversified and involves literally hun- 
dreds of thousands of different foreign 
products. Due to the enormity of the 
task of revision, the Committee on Ways 
and Means was aware of the fact that 
the actual administration of the new 
tariff schedules very probably would 
bring to light unintended rate changes 
and other inadvertencies or oversights 
which would require corrective legisla- 
tion. Shortly after the new schedules 
were placed in effect on August 31, 1963, 
the committee’s attention was directed 
to several such instances. In an effort 
to treat with such matters on a compre- 
hensive basis, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, on December 13, 1963, invited all 
interested parties to make suggestions 
limited to those provisions of the TSUS 
wherein it appears that through, first, 
oversight or inadvertencies or, second, 
lack of information, errors have been 
made or clarifying language may be 
necessary. 

In this announcement, the committee 
expressly stated that it did not intend to 
entertain and consider matters that had 
been previously presented to the Tariff 
Commission or to the committee during 
the period of several years when the new 
schedules were being formulated, unless 
such matters came within the limited cri- 
teria of the announcement. In other 
words, the committee directed its atten- 
tion only to the correction of provisions 
in the new tariff schedules which clearly 
involved errors arising from oversight, 
inadvertence or lack of information or 
which required clarification. 

Interested parties submitted over 250 
briefs with suggested changes in the pro- 
visions of the new schedules. Many of 
these submissions were cumulative in 
nature and involved the same subject 
matter. The Committee on Ways and 
Means carefully considered these submis- 
sions and, with the assistance of con- 
sultants from the Tariff Commission and 
other interested departments, has worked 
out the changes in the new tariff sched- 
ules set forth in the bill now before you. 


Tabulation showing nature of changes 
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As you will note from the report on the 
bill, the committee, however, was not able 
in the limited time available to evaluate 
and resolve all of the matters which were 
brought to its attention. Additional 
studies to further consider the remaining 
matters which appear to meet the cri- 
teria of the announcement of December 
13, 1963, can be undertaken at a future 
date. 

The amendments provided for in H.R. 
12253 in some instances would increase 
the rates of duty on imported articles and 
in other instances would decrease the 
rates of duty. A number of the amend- 
ments are merely clarifying in nature 
and would involve no changes in rates 
of duty on imported products. It should 
be emphasized that generally speaking 
the rate changes provided for are for 
the purpose of restoring to the particular 
imported articles involved the actual or 
approximate tariff rate levels that had 
previously applied under the old tariff 
provisions in effect prior to August 31, 
1963. In some cases this involved arriv- 
ing at a weighted average of several dif- 
ferent rates. 

The amendments provided for in H.R. 
12253 would become effective with re- 
spect to articles entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, for consumption after 
the 60th day after the date of enactment. 
Special provision is made, however, under 
which amendments resulting in smaller 
amounts of duty would be given retro- 
active effect with respect to entries and 
withdrawals made on or after August 31, 
1963. No increase in the rate of duty 
would apply retroactively. 

Mr. Speaker, the amendments to the 
bill are merely clerical in nature. 

Mr. Speaker, following my remarks I 
will include a tabulation showing the sec- 
tion numbers of the bill, the articles in- 
volved, and the general nature of th 
changes made. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to again state that 
the gentlemen who did the staff work on 
the Tariff Classification Act of 1962 and 
these revisions here today are deserving 
of the highest. commendation. They 
have spent endless hours patiently and 
tirelessly reviewing material, holding 
conferences, meeting with the commit- 
tees of the Congress, drafting legislation 
and so on. In particular, I wish to men- 
tion Mr. Russell Shewmaker, General 
Counsel of the Tariff Commission who 
5 with this subject ever since 

The executive departments having an 
interest in H.R. 12253 are unanimous in 
their support of the bill and recommend 
its prompt passage. ; 


— ——I—A— — ͤ— ö —öã —T—ꝛ—̃ — ] — mh) A A A S 


Item 


Nature of change 


10038 percent to free, 
Bi foo Speen 2 5 percent. 
— H 0 

S AE eee 0 percent, 


— percent, 
4.75 to 6.75 percent. 
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Tabulation showing nature of changes—Continued 


Nature of change 


Section Article Item 
P Purpose +-+ 0 


8238 Rubber = lastics covered fabrics; articles of such | 355.65-355.85...........-..-.- Olatity e.. 
covered fabrics: 
Manmade fabrics. g t ree — pound plus 30 to 
3 5 Various to 12.5 percent. 
$ Various, 


Be! OTE eee i Clarify 
28 Mame “30-355, 00: 338 6.5 and 10 percent to 25 cents 


rate. per pound plus 22.5 Aig 
..--| Ornamented fabrics; fabrics with tuck sss. OS SH700. 52-2252 se Correct possible avoidance |X|--|..|..| Various to 42.5 
14..-. of higher rates. ag 


16 to 8.5 percent. 


50 to 30 t. 
30 to 19 Dereent. 
-| 12.5 to 16 percent. 


Various to 16 cents per pound. 


do. 
Pt. 4-A, schedule 4 x Various. 
Win . ot Pi © anms 
Cles... 
colored or special glass 


percent to 
0.3 cents per pound to 8.5 percent, 


Tableware and other household utensils. ---.....-...---. Pts, 3-E and 3-F, schedule 6.) Clarify court ruling... ji Minimal changes, 
Ce i h oa Enten. — ano apena Rate E shri percent 
Tr: E E ea 88 New provision 75 ;rate.|--|X|_-|--| 19 to 10 percent. 
New provision (653.37); rate.. X 19 to 8.5 percent, 
Bae rates (subdi- |X 3 -| 12 to 6 percent. 


Various to 10 percent. 
Various, 


18 to 16 percent. 
Ne provision (688.12); rate. 17 to 10 percent” 
ps rovision rute 
R 2751 Der . --|X|--|--| Various. 
0 X inte 10 3-5 perodt, 
19 to 7.5 percent. 
28 cents per dozen to 17.5 cents 


per dozen, 
‘sharpeners and lead and crayon pointers. larif: 
Knife-fork-spoon pionie set.. Vari Various to 25 percent. 
3 pe with dissecting 1 P - Do. 
‘an PAE 


Chain and chains — 
Aluminum horsesh¢ 652.40 0.25 as per pound to 19 per- 
cent, 


Miscellaneous metal products. ........2:-...--.--2.--.-- 
Be erin salvia: T ESETE SEE 2088025 Rate Various. 
ee aay TLITI geen 68260 1810 
—.— rere a 08.7. 8 x isto 
-Brake regulators 9 railway cars... Rate x 4 a 

36 to 


rreet, possible avoldancs X. Various. 
2 


BSE 
sec 
~ 
aw 


734. 
e jewelry 35-7: Rate 35 to 55 percent. 
J s Jewelrys a larify. r V 
Jewelry and Buckle slides 
Jewelry clasps. 


888 

SR 
= 
3 


8888 
Ss 
qi 


percent. 

0.8 cents each plus 17 
percent. 

32 to 12 cents per pound. 

17 percent to 17 cents per pound. 


3 5 it, palm- x. à Rate 17.5 to 14 percent, 


Oe 255. aport restrictions und under so. 22 of Agricultural Adjust- | Pt.3, appendix to TSUS....| Eliminate administrative 
Ea exceptions. burdens, 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. Iyield. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I, too, 
want to thank the gentlemen who have 
worked on this thankless task of cor- 
recting the errors made in this act. 
There are still some errors remaining, 
there are still some problems in connec- 
tion with them that will need adjust- 
ment. Itis the intention of the chairman 
and the rest of the committee, as I un- 
derstand it, at our first opportunity to 
arrive at a solution of those problems. 
But this bill is before us because these 
items that are in this bill are items on 
which the committee came to an adjust- 
ment and a conclusion that we believe 
is equitable in the matter. 

As to other items, because of the prob- 
lems involved, we were not able to act on 
them at this time, primarily because of 
the time element. The passage of this 
bill does not mean that these other items 
will not be considered by the committee. 
This is spelled out in the committee re- 
port. 

Mr. MILLS. I wanted to make that 
clear. I had intended to emphasize that. 
I concur fully in what the gentleman 
from Wisconsin said. 

May I repeat: We have a few more 
mistakes that are not included in this 
bill but that appear to exist under the 
new tariff schedules. There will be oth- 
er mistakes of which we are not now 
aware that will be called to the attention 
of the Bureau of Customs and the Tariff 
Commission as well and then to us. But 
certainly there are others we know about 
today that we have not been able to in- 
clude because we have not been able to 
reach conclusions as to what we should 
do. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York, my colleague on the 
committee. 

Mr. KEOGH. In line with the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
and not intending it to be exclusive, 
would the distinguished gentleman from 
Arkansas agree with me that such things 
as the problem of these button blanks 
would fall into the category of the type 
of problem that remains before our com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MILLS. No; I cannot agree with 
my friend that the button blank problem 
is on all fours with the problems we have 
here, as to which I was referring. 

Mr. KEOGH. No; I did not intend to 
say that it is the same as this matter 
before us. I mean to say that it would 
fall in the type of continuing problems 
coming before our committee. For ex- 
ample, flat silverware is another one. 

Mr. MILLS. The button blank prob- 
lem is not the problem to which the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin is referring. 

Mr. KEOGH. Would the gentleman 
from Arkansas concede with me that 
there is a problem as to the button 
blanks? 

Mr. MILLS. Absolutely, it is a prob- 
lem and I think it must be resolved, but 
I think it is not a problem that we can 
characterize as one of error, omission, 
or inadvertence. 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. While 
the matter of button blanks is being 
discussed, I would like to say it is my 
belief, at least, and I think it is the 
belief of many others that what has 
happened here is that the importers of 
these button blanks or those who are 
sending imports into this country in 
that area have discovered a loophole 
whereby they are really avoiding the 
duty that is supposed to be paid. It does 
not arise out of the classification and 
it would be my hope, and I think it would 
be the hope of the chairman also, that 
at least that be considered in the com- 
mittee at the earliest date possible and 
that possibly even during this session a 
bill to correct that and close that loop- 
hole that has developed. 

Mr. MILLS. I would agree with the 
gentleman from Wisconsin; this is, I 
think, a situation that we could prop- 
erly characterize as a loophole and that 
whenever we find loopholes in the tariff 
act, we should close it as rapidly as we 
possibly can. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio, a member of the committee. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, I support 
this bill. I want to thank the chairman 
for his efforts in getting this bill to the 
floor of the House for our consideration. 
As the gentleman knows, there are sev- 
eral provisions here included in the bill 
that I introduced along with the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. ScHNEE- 
BELI], and the gentlewoman from Michi- 
gan [Mrs. GRIFFITHS]. I think these 
items and other items deserve the con- 
sideration of the committee and the con- 
sideration that the chairman has given 
to them. I associate myself with the 
remarks of the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLS. Let me say to my friend, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BETTS] 
that here again he demonstrates the 
type of service that he and all members 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
constantly render not only to the people 
of their individual districts but to the 
people of the United States because this 
matter came to our attention as it is 
presented by the members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means initially. 
This is the result of what they them- 
selves were told to be the case with re- 
spect to the four items that have been 
mentioned. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Would the gentleman 
say on balance that the errors that have 
been made through inadvertence or 
otherwise were in favor of higher duties 
or lower duties? 

Mr. MILLS. I would say actually that 
some rates are raised, some lowered, and 
many are just clarified, but I would say 
frankly, it is my thought that there are 
probably more cases in total where there 
is really no change within the rate of 
duty itself—no change at all. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the com- 
mittee has stated this matter very well. 
This is a technical bill that is before us 
which was reported out unanimously by 
the Committee on Ways and Means with 
the suggestion that this was an appro- 
priate matter to bring up under suspen- 
sion of the rules. 

I do want to call the attention of my 
colleagues of the committee to the report 
accompanying the bill which is a very 
well written report. It spells out the 69 
areas where these technical changes have 
been made. Other than that I would 
just like to emphasize the procedures 
that the Committee on Ways and Means 
followed in considering this matter be- 
cause I thought that it was exemplary. 

On page 2 I read the language: 

In the belief that there might be other 
such instances, your committee issued on 
December 13, 1963, an announcement invit- 
ing all interested parties and groups to sub- 
mit written statements and briefs for 
suggested changes and revisions to your com- 
mittee. 

Your committee’s announcement expressly 
stated, however, that the consideration of 
such requests would be limited to those sit- 
uations which came within the criteria ex- 
Plicitly set forth therein, i.e., those instances 
with respect to which a prima facie case 
could be made that through oversight or 
inadvertence or lack of information, errors 
were made in the new schedules or that clari- 
fying language might be necessary. 


To the chairman's credit, these cri- 
teria were followed throughout the hear- 
ings and executive sessions of the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

Finally I would observe that there are 
other matters which did not fit within 
those criteria, as pointed up by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, Congressman 
Byrnes, and by the chairman of the 
committee, which the committee will 
look into in the future. 

I wholeheartedly recommend the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes]. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
a table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the chairman of our committee 
has given you the background leading up 
to our decision to consider any errors, 
omissions and inadvertences that may 
have resulted from the new tariff sched- 
ules which went into effect last August 
31. Let me state, however, for the rec- 
ord that in our original press release, 
announcing that we would consider such 
matters, we narrowly defined the scope 
of our consideration. This was done at 
my suggestion. 

I am sure that most of us have certain 
areas of the tariff schedules which we 
would like to see changed in some way, 
and that they are not contained in this 
bill. I know I do. Nonetheless, we on 
the committee faced a dilemma. Either 
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we confined ourselves to those matters 
resulting directly from the new sched- 
ules and pass a bill this year, or we 
opened up the whole of the tariff sehed- 
ules and ran the risk of accomplishing 
nothing this year. 

Events have proven, Mr. Speaker, that 
the former was the right decision. Here 
we are in the final days of the 88th Con- 
gress and we are just today acting on 
the bill. 

Two categories of problem areas are 
not contained in this bill. First, there 
were those in which a prima facie case 
was made that an error resulted from 
the new tariff schedules, but further 
study on the part of the committee was 
required. In an effort to at least act on 
matters where we had full information 
and full committee agreement, these were 
passed over, but without prejudice to 
their merit. Second, we did not con- 
sider matters calling to our attention, or 
pending before the committee, which 
were outside the scope of our press re- 
lease. These matters did not result di- 
rectly from the new tariff schedules. In 
other words, in most cases they were 
problems that existed under the old 
schedules, were not remedied by the new 
schedules and, therefore, still exist. Of 
course, in not considering these many 
items we did, in no way, prejudice our 
later consideration of them. I offer for 
the Recorp a list of the articles included, 
and those not included in this bill. 


Articles included in H.R. 12253 and those 
not included 


In bill (sec- | Not 
Article tion number | in 


and page) bill 
Agricultural bins and sprayers 7 ha (b), 
p. 5. 
Aluminum, continuous cast x 
Anesthetic apparatus; stetho- | 45, p. 24 
Article assembled abroad_.......- 67, p. 31 


uy popes etc., parts: 
Automatic voltage-current regu- | 29(i), p. 18 


lators. 
Ball Sroine with integral | 29(e), 17.. 
shafts. P; 


Electrical articles, 3 ne 2 0. Be 
Furniture designed fi motor 5 20... 


Belting ¢ and belts for machinery. 15, P. 11. 
Boxes and cases, certain, covered | 8, P. 5. 


or lined with textile fabrics. 
Brake ONG x. ac O a 42, p. 24. 
Buckles and buckle slides P. 28. 
Cadmium sticks, extruded x 
Seni ane splits 1o picnic sets, certain. 33(a), p. 20-- 
ts for ee C X 
— 63, p 
onerete 2 „ P. 
8 insulated without fit- | 41, p. 24. 
Conia — tainers not portes — 
n ap} P 
tools fitted ted into cases 


Editors and TENS A editor- 
A spura foe mation picture films. 

Jectronic m Instruments.. . 53, p. 28. 
Esters af monohydrie e.. 19, p.12 
Fabrics, ornamented 


P12... 
„ ornamented - ay 140595 10.. 
Fabrics with tucks -.-| 14(b), p: 10.. 
Files and rasps aaa LAL Di aisya 
Fireworks 1, p. 30. 
Florist articles.. 8, p. 4. 
8 aterials of id or een 
e mat ground or 
pulverized cor 9 


Articles included in H.R. 12253 and those With some exceptions, we are returning 


not included—Continued 


In bill (sec- | Not 
tion number 
and page) 


Article 


o 

one screens made photo- aa 
2 wa Bo on plastics material, 
fs, made in the Phil- |.......-....-- x 


ase e ornamented X 
Hanging paper A, X 
Hea ‘aon of fur not on the skin. 


Horses! 
Infants’ knit footwear. 


x 
ntaneous water heaters x 
Insulated conductors without be de 
fittings 


egg tape, recordings on, ete.. „5. 7 


ta 


Masks. 
Mattocks and picks 100 
Musical —— et K 5 
Metal tanks... 8 * AI 
Methylene chloride 
Mistblowers and dusters. ~-~- 
Musical instruments, electroni "s 
Newsprint cores 
Paint boxes, children’s metal. 
C— a a 
Paper cut to size or shape aa, 
Papers, heat-sensitive............. 5 pee 
Pencil sharpeners and lead and | 32, p. 20 
crayon pointers. 
Perfume atomizer bases 
Picks and mattocks 30, p. 20. 
Picnic and camping sets, certain . 20. 
Plastics and rubber film, strips, | 62, p. 30. 


bidada Pid 


4 


Bound wre. ATEU 
Rubber and ors film, strips, 9 


Slide fastener parts „ 29. 
Steal conveyor belts.-..-...-----.- E . e eee X 
berg in br anesthetic appara- 


Stone, 3 glass, and other X 


gubp dle tna refractory articles. 14 

active agents 

ronous motors 

Se resins and plastic ma- 
terials. 


Swiss-type cheese E A a X 
Swiss-type curtains and drapes 1 
Textile fabrics, certain boxes and | 8, P. . 
cases covered or lined with. 
Textile fabrics, coated, filled, 
laminated with rubber or cian 
ties; 5 made from such 


fa 
Textile (woven or not) ket 
coated, filled, or laminated wi 
rubber or plastics. 
Television picture tubes Ay. Sea 
‘Toothbrushes, electric — 60, p. 20 
Tri iit T BIR Nea | Sree ea x 
Watch or clock movements, com- 
bination articles con taining. 
vanized 


Yarns, measure of certain 130), P. 9 


Mr. Speaker, I would hope that we 


could pass this bill, H.R. 12253, under 
suspension of the rules and send it to 
the Senate for action before adjourn- 
ment. Importers and domestic industry 
alike have had to live with these errors 
since the new schedules went into effect 
12 months ago. 

Some of the corrections in the bill rep- 
resent increases in the rate of duty and, 
therefore, will benefit domestic industry. 
Others represent reductions in duty and 
benefit the importers. Moreover, in both 
cases the rates resulting from the new 
tariff schedules proved to be in error and, 
thus, necessitate our acting here today. 


to the treatment accorded these items 
under the old schedules, or a similar 
treatment. In some cases, we have 
worked out a compromise between the old 
and new tariff schedule treatments. 
This occurred where neither treatment 
seemed to be just in light of more recent 
market information, innovations in prod- 
uct lines, or other developments. 

Mr. Speaker, I would urge passage of 
this bill in hopes that early in the next 
Congress we will be able to complete our 
work on the more difficult problems that 
still remain, 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, the House 
should approve this bill today. Aside 
from the merits of each of the provisions 
of H.R. 12253, there are important rea- 
sons for prompt approval of this legisla- 
tion by the Congress during this session. 

At the direction of the Congress, the 
U.S. Tariff Commission spent a number 
of years in a study of the modernization 
of the tariff schedules in the 1930 Tariff 
Act. On the basis of the Commission’s 
recommendations, the Congress enacted 
the Tariff Classification Act of 1962. The 
revised schedules were promulgated by 
the President and became effective on 
September 1, 1963. Considering that the 
tariff schedules contain many thousands 
of individual items, it was inevitable that 
some errors, oversights, and inadvert- 
ences would occur. 

The Ways and Means Committee has 
given careful study to the various situa- 
tions brought to its attention. In the 
report on the bill now before the House, 
the committee stated that the amend- 
ments to the tariff schedules “have been 
limited to those provisions in the sched- 
ules wherein it is clear that errors were 
made through oversight or lack of in- 
formation at the time the schedules 
were formulated, or in which clarifying 
language is necessary.” The committee 
has included in the bill at this time only 
those items which clearly should be ad- 
justed on the basis of the committee’s 
criteria. It is my understanding other 
requests are still under consideration by 
the committee and certainly future ad- 
justments will be proposed on the merits 
of each case. 

I firmly believe that the Congress 
should act immediately in order to re- 
move the cloud that has arisen over cer- 
tain of the classifications. Until we do 
so, these errors and oversights. will stand 
uncorrected and, in some instances, there 
may be further damage done. I support 
the committee’s recommendations and 
hope that the House will act with dis- 
patch in order to permit action by the 
other body before the close of this 
Congress. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of the resolution to sus- 
pend the rules and pass H.R. 12253, a bill 
to correct certain errors in the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States. This bill 
should have the unanimous approval of 
the House, and I hope it will become 
a law at this session of Congress. 

My immediate concern over the pas- 
sage of this bill is the fact that it is nec- 
essary in order to correct errors made 
in fixing the import duties on certain 
types of unalloyed round wire of iron or 
steel. This error has worked to the det- 
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riment of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., 
one of the largest manufacturers of steel 
and wire products in the United States. 
The main plant of this company is lo- 
cated in Pueblo, Colo., in my district. 
Other plants are located in south San 
Francisco, Calif., Roebling and Trenton, 
N.J., and Palmer, Mass. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to do what I can 
to protect the jobs of the men and women 
working in our domestic steel plants. 
The plant at Pueblo in my district is of 
great importance to the economy of 
southern Colorado, and the entire State, 
and provides employment for thousands 
of workers. Imports of steel and iron 
products, including wire, have con- 
stituted a real threat to the welfare of 
this company, and its many employees. 
This bill is most important to our area, 
as it will provide protection to these 
workers, and will permit the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corp. to maintain its volume 
of sales. 

Mr. Speaker, I received a wire from 
Mr. Leonard C. Rose, president of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., as follows: 

DENVER, COLO., 
August 11, 1964. 
The Honorable J. EDGAR CHENOWETH, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. is vitally 
interested in the passage of H.R. 12253. This 
is a bill “to correct certain errors in the 
tariff schedules of the United States” which 
becaine effective August 31, 1963, and which 
constituted a reclassification of previous tar- 
iff schedules. 

As a result of changes made in the reclas- 
sification the duties on certain categories of 
wire were reduced drastically, thus causing 
a great increase in the importation of this 
wire. H.R. 12253 would in effect reinstate 
the duties substantially to what they were 
prior to the reclassification but would main- 
tain the new classification. 

This bill is the result of months of work 
by the Tariff Commission and the House 
Ways and Means Committee. It has the 
support of the Commission and has been re- 
ported favorably by Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. It should be a noncontroversial mat- 
ter unless attempts are made to include ad- 
ditional items by amendment. This would 
jeopardize the final enactment of this bill at 
this session. 

Because of the serious and continuing im- 
pact of the increased imports of wire on the 
business of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., 
it is urgent that this bill be enacted into 
law during this session of Congress. We will 
appreciate any efforts you are able to make 
in this regard. 

LEONARD C. ROSE, 
President, the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 


I was amazed at the figures submitted 
by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. in sup- 
port of this measure, showing the com- 
parison of imports and exports of wire 
and wire products in recent years. The 
statement follows: 

U.S. imports and exports of wire and wire 
products 


Net tons 
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I wish to call attention to the rapid 
increase in these imports of wire and 
wire products, and the corresponding de- 
cline in the exports over the same period 
of time. It is startling to observe that 
in the 1943-47 period we imported only 
9,463 net tons of these products, and 
that this figure in the 1958-62 period 
jumped to 2,899,899 net tons. During 
this same period our exports of wire and 
wire products declined from 1,161,936 
net tons in the 1943-47 period to 162,913 
net tons in the 1958-62 period. Surely 
no one can read these figures without 
becoming seriously concerned and 
alarmed over the threat of these foreign 
imports to our domestic steel industry. 

I wish also to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that the United States 
has the lowest average ad valorem steel 
tariff of any importing country. I have 
taken the following table from the state- 
ment submitted by the company to the 
Ways and Means Committee in support 
of this bill: 


1961 average ad valorem steel tariff 


Importing country Percent 
a Rees fare ANCES, ee PRS 1. 8 
— REIS Se EES CREME ia gaa 9.3 
West Germany 8.1 
Belgium- Luxembourg 6.7 
MO BOG = i m 6.7 
„ EE S nen 8.0 
United Kingdomin- 11.7 
. ͤ et ei gcwes 14.2 
Unitas. 5. 9 


Mr. Speaker, American steelworkers 
receive the highest wages paid in any 
country producing steel and wire prod- 
ucts. I am sure the House will be in- 
terested in the following table showing 
the hourly employment costs of steel- 
workers in the United States, as com- 
pared with the costs in other countries: 


1961 
Wnited States. TT — $3.99 
LAIRQMDOUT ˙ A. chines 1.47 
Nenn 2 — 1. 40 
West Germany 1.37 
Belg kc). 6 Spe == aetna 1.26 
United Kingdom (estimated) 1.11 
FERC etter tent R 1.11 
TT E etpetins ines a 1. 04 
PT. de Ope De Oe a Lo, 63 


These figures indicate very plainly that 
our American steelworkers cannot com- 
pete with the cheap labor found in other 
countries. Our American workmen en- 
joy the highest standards of living to be 
found anywhere in the world. I am 
anxious to see these standards main- 
tained and improved. This can only be 
done by giving our domestic steel com- 
panies the protection they deserve so 
that they can compete with these foreign 
imports. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend the 
Ways and Means Committee on bringing 
this bill to the floor. The changes in 
tariff rates contained in this bill will 
correct the errors made in the tariff 
schedules made effective August 31, 1963. 
The passage of this bill is most impor- 
tant, not alone to the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Corp. in Colorado, but to many 
other domestic industries in this country. 
I urge the rules be suspended and H.R. 
12253 be passed. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Ar- 
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kansas that the House suspend the rules 
and pass the bill H.R. 12253. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Members desir- 
ing to do so may include their remarks 
in the Recor on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


ADDITION TO PROGRAM 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to announce for the benefit of the 
House that on Wednesday next House 
Resolution 845 will be considered, mak- 
ing in order the immediate consideration 
of H.R. 11926, a bill to define jurisdic- 
tion of the U.S. Supreme Court or Fed- 
eral courts inferior thereto in certain 
instances. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. Is this what is com- 
monly known as the Tuck bill, reported 
out of the Rules Committee last week? 

Mr. BOGGS. That is correct. 

Mr. ARENDS. I thank the gentleman. 


TARIFF TREATMENT OF CERTAIN 
ELECTRON MICROSCOPES 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
2874) to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to 
provide that imported electron micro- 
scopes shall be subject to the regular 
customs duty regardless of the nature of 
the institution or organization import- 
ing them, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That item 
854.10 of title I of the Tariff Act of 1930 
(Tariff Schedules of the United States; 28 
F.R., part II, page 420, Aug. 17, 1968; 77A 
Stat. 420; 19 U.S.C., sec. 1202) is amended 
by striking out “and electron microscopes,’’. 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply with respect to 
articles entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house, for consumption after the date of the 
enactment of this Act; except that such 
amendment shall not apply to any article 
purchased under a written contract entered 
into before such date of enactment, 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of H.R. 2874 
is to change from a free status to a duti- 
able status under the Tariff Schedules 
of the United States electron micro- 
scopes, and parts or accessories thereof, 
imported by, or on behalf of, certain non- 
profit organizations. 

It will be recalled that Public Law 87- 
95 established a new paragraph in the 
free list of the Tariff Act of 1930 which 
provided, in pertinent part, for the free 
importation of electron microscopes, and 
parts or accessories of such microscopes, 
imported for its own use and not for sale 
by, or on behalf of, any nonprofit society, 
institution, or organization, whether 
public or private, incorporated or estab- 
lished for educational, scientific, or ther- 
apeutic purposes. The Committee on 
Ways and Means, in recommending the 
passage of H.R. 3385—which was en- 
acted as Public Law 87-95—based its 
recommendation on information then 
available which indicated that there was 
a substantial difference between imported 
electron microscopes and domestically 
produced electron microscopes. The 
committee’s evaluation involved some 
rather complex factors and necessarily 
there had to be reliance upon extremely 
technical analysis of the capabilities of 
the microscopes in question. 

Since that time further information 
which was brought to the attention of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
which pointed to advancements in the 
technology of electron microscope pro- 
duction, has led the committee to re- 
examine this subject. The committee 
now has information which indicates 
that domestically produced electron mic- 
roscopes are not essentially different in 
construction and capabilities from some 
of the electron microscopes which may 
be imported under the provisions of item 
854.10 of the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States—derived from Public Law 
87-95. This being the case, the com- 
mittee believes that the action taken 
transferring these articles to the free list 
should be rescinded and that, with the 
exception of those microscopes and parts 
and accessories thereof which are pur- 
chased pursuant to contracts entered 
into before the date of enactment of H.R. 
2874, future importations of such arti- 
cles should be subject to duty. 

The pending bill is identical to H.R. 
9414 in the 87th Congress, as that bill 
was reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means and unanimously passed by 
the House of Representatives. The 
Committee is unanimous in again rec- 
. enactment of this legisla- 

on. 

The amendment to the bill is a techni- 
cal amendment required by the passage 
of time since the bill was acted on by 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

I call attention to the fact that this 
bill bears the name of one of our late 
beloved colleagues, highly admired by 
all of us in the House, a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the 
gentleman from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Honorable Billy Green, Jr. 
The legislation had his very strong sup- 
port during his lifetime. I regret ex- 
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ceedingly that it was not possible for us 
to bring it to the House during his life- 
time so that he could have been here to 
have spoken in behalf of the bill him- 
self, but we do have his son, who, I am 
sure, has the same great interest that 
his father had in this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of this bill. 
One would not normally choose for his 
initial remarks in this House a matter so 
uncolorful but rising to support this leg- 
islation (H.R. 2874) fills me with pride, 
because this bill bears the name of my 
late father. It was his conviction and is 
mine that this legislation is necessary. 
This bill is no more or less important 
than is the continued production of elec- 
tron microscopes in this country. Weare 
currently making it impossible for do- 
mestic producers to survive. When the 
existing law passed it eliminated the tax 
import duty on foreign electron micro- 
scopes which were sold to nonprofit and 
charitable organizations in this country. 
At that time there was thought to be a 
substantial difference between the do- 
mestic and foreign products in both con- 
struction and capability and, therefore, 
the American industry would not be in 
direct competition with the duty-free 
foreign import. It now appears that the 
domestic and foreign products are essen- 
tially the same and if the current law is 
continued it will ultimately force Ameri- 
can manufacturers of this most impor- 
tant scientific item to discontinue 
production. We cannot allow this to 
happen. It is important to bear in mind 
that 65 to 85 percent of all electron mi- 
croscopes sold in this country are pur- 
chased by nonprofit organizations and if 
domestic producers are in a poor 
competitive position in such a large part 
of the available market they cannot sur- 
vive. If domestic production should dis- 
continue, we would, I feel sure, see a 
sharp rise in the price of electron micro- 
scopes. The current law was obviously 
designed to assist American charitable 
research, but it has instead increased 
foreign profits. Only a portion of the 
duty exemption has been passed on to our 
nonprofit institutions. About 40 percent 
of the amount the current law saves the 
foreign companies is added to their prof- 
its rather than being refiected in the 
price paid by the charitable organiza- 
tions. I understand, on occasion, this 
undesirable situation is compounded by 
the fact that Federal moneys received 
through grants are used by the charita- 
ble organizations purchasing electron 
microscopes. Last year the largest do- 
mestic producer lost 25 percent of its 
sales, and this year promises to be worse 
because foreign producers have discov- 
ered and are ever increasingly advertis- 
ing their advantage with significant 
results. For these reasons, and more, I 
urge passage of this bill to reinstate the 
import duties on this item. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KEOGH]. 
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Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like very much to commend the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania for the assiduity with which he 
has pressed on the legislation bearing 
his name and the name of a great former 
colleague of ours with whom it was my 
privilege to serve, both on the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means and in the House 
for a number of years. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is further evidence 
of the good fortune of the people resid- 
ing in the district represented by the 
distinguished gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania. Here again is further evidence 
that he is making a very valiant and 
obviously successful effort to follow in 
the footsteps of a great and good man, 
our late colleague, the distinguished 
father of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Speaker, so that the impression 
may not go abroad that I am confining 
my compliments to the Representative of 
the city of Philadelphia I must in truth 
and in justice add to that the name of 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. CAHILL] without whose help 
this bill would not be pending today. I 
commend them both, and I extend to the 
young man from Philadelphia the hope 
for a long and what we know will be a 
distinguished career; and so long as he 
stays close to the philosophy of his 
father the people of his district will be 
enriched and the country the greater 
for his service. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the distinguished 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas has stated cor- 
rectly that this is a bill that comes out 
of the committee unanimously. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
distinguished gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. CAHILL], 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 2874. I join the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Koch] in of- 
fering congratulations to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Green] on this 
the occasion of his first speech in the 
House of Representatives. I am de- 
lighted that his first statement on the 
floor of this House is in support of legis- 
lation originally introduced by his father, 
the late and beloved Member from Penn- 
sylvania who is the sponsor of this legis- 
lation. 

Bill Green and I first introduced iden- 
tical bills in 1962 for the purpose of cor- 
recting an inequitable situation that de- 
veloped by reason of inadequate infor- 
mation concerning the product of the 
manufacturer of a domestic electron mi- 
croscope in the United States. 

As the distinguished chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS] has 
said, this information was not available 
to the committee when the original leg- 
islation exempting the importation of 
electron microscopes from the tariff was 
passed by the House. 

Mr. Speaker, RCA is not only the sole 
domestic producer of the type of micro- 
scope we are discussing today but it is 
a pioneer in the field. It was the RCA 
microscope that first detected the polio 
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virus. It is the RCA microscope that is 
being used extensively in cancer research 
throughout the United States and it will, 
I hope, bring the cause of cancer to the 
attention of our scientists. 

The removal of the import duty from 
electron microscopes removed RCA from 
a competitive position in the industry 
and would if continued have made it al- 
most impossible for RCA or any other 
American manufacturer to invest re- 
search funds and manufacturing costs 
in the development of this type of instru- 
ment. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD under 
date of August 13, 1964, on page 19365, 
I outlined in a special order all of the 
salient facts concerning the electron 
microscope and the great need for con- 
tinued production by U.S. manufacturers. 

I will not take the time of the House 
to detail all of these reasons because I 
believe they are completely understood 
by both sides of the aisle. I want, how- 
ever, to express my appreciation to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KEOGH], 
the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Mitts], as well as the distin- 
guished gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Byrnes], the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Curtis] and all Members from both 
sides of the aisle on the Ways and 
Means Committee for bringing this need- 
ed remedial legislation to the floor of the 
House. 

This legislation when enacted into law 
will again restore the domestic manu- 
facture of electron microscopes to a com- 
petitive position in the industry and will 
insure continued production and the de- 
velopment of the necessary scientific 
know-how in American industry. Mr. 
Speaker, I urge the unanimous approval 
of this legislation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. I will be happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I get just a little satis- 
faction out of this legislation for the 
reason that when it was originally before 
the House—that is, the tariff exemption 
with respect to the importation of for- 
eign microscopes—I asked a question as 
to whether there was no one in this coun- 
try who could produce these microscopes. 

At that time I was informed by the 
committee chairman that there was no 
one in this country who could produce 
them. Yet the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. CAHILL] very shortly there- 
after informed me, and he informed the 
chairman that there was a manufacturer 
in this country and in his district who 
could make electronic microscopes. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to sup- 
port this legislation. However, it should 
not have been made necessary for the 
reason that the duty should never have 
been eliminated. 

Mr. CAHILL. I might say to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa that, frankly, I believe 
it was his remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, raising that very question, that 
brought the entire matter to the atten- 
tion of the manufacturer of the elec- 
tronic microscopes. 

I feel that the gentleman deserves a 
great bit of credit for seeing to it that 
this inequity has now been adjusted. 

CX——1253 
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I thank the gentleman from Iowa. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas that the House suspend the rules 
and pass the bill H.R. 2874. 

The questior was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

Ed motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that Members desiring to 
do so may extend their remarks in the 
Recorp on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


CONSERVATION OF THE NATION’S 
WILDLIFE RESOURCES ON THE 
PACIFIC FLYWAY 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas submitted a 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (S. 793) to promote the conservation 
of the Nation’s wildlife resources on the 
Pacific flyway in the Tule Lake, Lower 
Klamath, Upper Klamath, and Clear 
Lake National Wildlife Refuges in Ore- 
gon and California and to aid in the ad- 
ministration of the Klamath reclamation 
project. 


FLOWAGE EASEMENT AND RIGHTS- 
OF-WAY OVER LANDS WITHIN 
THE ALLEGANY INDIAN RESER- 
VATION IN NEW YORK 


Mr. ASPINALL submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H.R. 
1794) to authorize the acquisition of and 
the payment for a flowage easement and 
rights-of-way over lands within the Al- 
legany Indian Reservation in New York, 
required by the United States for the 
Allegheny River—Kinzua Dam—project, 
to provide for the relocation, rehabilita- 
tion, social and economic development of 
the members of the Seneca Nation, and 
for other purposes. 


ELECTRIC CONSUMERS IN THE 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Mr. ASPINALL submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (S. 1007) 
to guarantee electric consumers in the 
Pacific Northwest first call on electric 
energy generated at Federal hydroelec- 
tric plants in that region and to guaran- 
tee electric consumers in other regions 
reciprocal priority, and for other pur- 


poses. 


LOWER TETON DIVISION, TETON 
BASIN FEDERAL RECLAMATION 
PROJECT, IDAHO 
Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 

I move to suspend the rules and pass the 

bill (H.R. 2337) to provide for the con- 

struction of the lower Teton division 
of the Teton Basin Federal reclamation 
project, Idaho, and for other purposes. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in 
order to assist in the irrigation of arid and 
semiarid lands in the upper Snake River 
Valley, Idaho, to provide facilities for river 
power opportunities created thereby and, as 
incidents to the foregoing purposes, to en- 
hance recreational opportunities and pro- 
vide for the conservation and development 
of fish and wildlife, the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to construct, operate, 
and maintain the lower Teton division of 
the Teton Basin Federal reclamation project. 
The principal engineering features of the said 
project shall be a dam and reservoir at the 
Fremont site, a pumping plant, powerplant, 
canals and water distribution facilities, 
ground water development, and related facil- 
ities in the upper Snake River Valley, Idaho. 
In the construction, operation, and main- 
tenance of the said project and project 
works the Secretary shall be governed by 
the Federal reclamation laws (Act of June 
17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388), and Acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto). The 
project shall be operated consistent with the 
existing agreements as to storage rights in 
the Federal reclamation reservoirs in the 
upper Snake River Basin. 

Sec. 2. The period provided in subsection 
(d) of section 9 of the Reclamation Project 
Act of 1939, as amended, for repayment of 
construction costs properly allocable to any 
block of lands and assigned to be repaid by 
the irrigators may be extended to fifty years, 
exclusive of a development period, from the 
time water is first delivered to that block, 
or as near that number of years as is con- 
sistent with the adoption and operation of a 
repayment formula as therein provided. 
Costs allocated to irrigation in excess of the 
amount determined by the Secretary to be 
within the ability of the irrigators to repay 
within a fifty-year period shall be returned 
to the reclamation fund from revenues de- 
rived by the Secretary from the disposition 
of power marketed through the Bonneville 
Power Administration. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
construct, operate, and maintain or other- 
wise provide for basic public outdoor recrea- 
tion facilities, to acquire or otherwise to 
include within the division area such ad- 
jacent lands or interests therein as are neces- 
sary for public recreation use, to allocate 
water and reservoir capacity to recreation, 
and to provide for the public use and en- 
joyment of division lands, facilities, and wa- 
ter areas in a manner coordinated with the 
other division functions. The Secretary is 
authorized to enter into agreements with 
Federal agencies or State or local public 
bodies for the operation, maintenance, or 
additional development of division lands or 
facilities, or to dispose of division lands or 
facilities to Federal agencies or State or local 
public bodies by lease, transfer, conveyance, 
or exchange upon such terms and conditions 
as will best promote the development and 
operation of such lands and facilities in the 
public interest for recreation purposes. The 
costs of the aforesaid undertakings, includ- 
ing costs of investigation, planning, Federal 
operation and maintenance, shall be non- 
reimbursable. Nothing herein shall limit 
the authority of the Secretary granted by 
existing provisions of law relating to recrea- 
tion development of water resource projects 
or to disposition of public lands for recrea- 
tion purposes. 

(b) Costs of means and measures to pre- 
vent loss of and damage to fish and wildlife 
resources shall be considered as project costs 
and allocated as may be appropriate among 
other division functions. 

(a) The Secretary is authorized to amend 
contracts heretofore made under the Acts 
of September 30, 1950 (64 Stat: 1083), and 
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of August 31, 1954 (68 Stat. 1026), whereby 
the water users assumed an obligation for 
winter power replacement based on the win- 
ter water savings program at the Minidoka 
powerplant to relieve the contractors ratably 
by one-third of that obligation, and to make 
new contracts under these Acts on a like 
basis. To the extent such annual obliga- 
tions are reduced, the cost thereof shall be 
included in the cost to be absorbed by the 
power operations of the Federal Columbia 
River power system. 

(b) The actual construction of the facil- 
ittes herein authorized shall not be under- 
taken until at least 80 per centum of the 
conservation capacity in Fremont Reservoir 
is under subscription, nor until negotiations 
have been undertaken in accordance with 
the provisions of (a) of this section. 

(c) No construction shall be undertaken 

on facilities of the lower Teton division which 
are required solely to provide a full water 
supply to lands in the Rexburg Bench area 
until the Secretary has submitted his re- 
port and finding of feasibility on this phase 
of the division to the President and to the 
Congress. 
Sec, 5. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the construction of the 
lower Teton division of the Teton Basin Fed- 
eral reclamation project, the sum of $52,- 
000,000, plus or minus such amounts, if any, 
as may be justified by reason of ordinary 
fluctuations in construction costs as indi- 
cated by engineering cost indexes applicable 
to the types of construction involved therein, 
and, in addition thereto, such sums as may 
be required to operate and maintain said 
division. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that a second 
be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Interlor 
and Insular Affairs, the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, on 
today’s list of bills to come before the 
House under suspension of the rules 
there are five having to do with the 
carrying on of the reclamation program. 

The five follow: First is the one that 
we are taking up at this time, that is, 
the lower Teton division project, which 
will be followed by a bill authorizing the 
Dixie project. Later on, if we get to it, 
there will be a bill to authorize research 
work on the saltcedar eradication pro- 
gram in the Pecos River Basin, to be fol- 
lowed by the Whitestone Coulee project, 
to be followed by the Crooked River 
project. 

These bills total in their ultimate 
amount an authorization for the ex- 
penditure of $103,644,000 for reclama- 
tion purposes. 

May I call to the attention of the 
Members of the House that if we are to 
have an orderly constructive reclama- 
tion program, it will be necessary to pro- 
vide authorizations in time so that the 
Department of the Interior, which has 
jurisdiction over these matters, may be 
able to handle its business expeditiously 
and efficiently. 
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In 1962 before the Congress adjourned 
we authorized in the omnibus rivers 
and harbors bill approximately $1.2 bil- 
lion, which is, of course, a sizable 
amount, providing for the Army Engi- 
neers to construct the project under their 
jurisdiction in an orderly manner. 

So far in this session of the Congress 
we have only provided for the authoriza- 
tion of an additional $120 million for the 
Missouri Basin Project Act of 1944 al- 
ready authorized. Also, we have author- 
ized by House action a project which we 
passed about 10 days ago, three partici- 
pating projects of the Colorado storage 
project and named as follows: the 
Savery-Pot Hook the Fruitland-Mesa, 
and the Bostwick Park. These three 
projects total $46 million approximately. 

With these projects, if we have time 
and if we can get a rule from the Rules 
Committee, there will be the Garrison 


project which is another good reclama- 


tion project, totaling $207 million. 

Adding all these together, we would 
have authorizations in this Congress of 
$356,644,000, which, may I say, is about 
the usual amount of authorizations for 
appropriations which Congress approves 
in every Congress. 

There has been a statement floating 
around that we have had no new starts 
of recent years. We have had new starts 
as well as new authorizations for the 
last several Congresses. 

In the 86th Congress we had author- 
izations totaling $262,857,000, in the 87th 
Congress we had authorizations totaling 
$281,713,000, and to date, as I have stated 
hereinbefore, for this Congress no au- 
thorizations except the amount author- 
ized for carrying on of the work under 
the Missouri Basin 1944 Flood Control 
Act. 

The new reclamation starts that we 
had for 1961 amounted to $241,012,000 
and in 1962, $209,430,000. In 1963 there 
was just the one authorization of $75,- 
309,000, and for 1964—that is, fiscal 
1964—-we had a total of $292,540,000. 

The reclamation program, in other 
words, is carrying on its work in water 
resources development in an orderly 
manner, averaging somewhere around 
$250 to $300 million a year for construc- 
tion purposes, with authorizations total- 
ing a sufficient amount to keep an orderly 
program before the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. 

May I advise my colleagues that these 
five bills to which I have drawn your at- 
tention come out of our committee with- 
out any opposition, supported by the 
committee as good reclamation projects 
conforming to reclamation policy. The 
arguments and explanation of such bills 
will be handled here on the floor by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Rocers], the 
efficient and able chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion, and by the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the committee, who is a construc- 
tive critic, may I say, of reclamation, 
supporting those projects which he be- 
lieves conform to the rules and policies 
laid down by Congress and, of course, 
objecting to those programs which he 
considers do not. I think that all of 
these projects on todays calendar are 
good projects and deserve your support. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
H.R. 2337 would authorize a meritorious 
and much-needed reclamation project in 
the State of Idaho which. to my knowl- 
edge, is not opposed by anyone. The 
legislation was approved by the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee after pub- 
lic hearings and thorough study of the 
project. The committee found the proj- 
ect to be sound from both a physical and 
economic standpoint and that it met 
every standard test of current reclama- 
tion doctrine and policy. It is a multiple- 
purpose project designed to make maxi- 
mum use of the available water resources 
in the area. 

The construction and operation of the 
Lower Teton division would provide irri- 
gation service to about 151,000 acres of 
irrigable land in southeastern Idaho. In 
addition, it will provide flood protection 
to a highly developed area which has suf- 
fered severe flood damage in recent years. 
The project is in an area which is subject 
to both drought and floods, and both con- 
ditions in the same year are not uncom- 
mon. In a 6-month period in 1961 and 
1962, the area was declared both a 
drought area and a flood disaster area. 
Serious floods occurred just a few weeks 
before the committee held its hearings 
on this project in June and the com- 
mittee was impressed with the extent of 
the damage indicated by photographs 
furnished during the hearings. 

The irrigation water service would be 
provided to lands in the Fremont-Madi- 
son Irrigation District. The principal 
need of the district is for storage capacity 
to firm up its water supply. The canals 
which serve the district lose their natural 
flow early in the irrigation season result- 
ing in late season water shortages. This 
area is completely dependent upon agri- 
culture and the frequent crop losses due 
to drought conditions have a serious ad- 
verse impact upon the economy which is 
felt throughout the entire State. 

The principal project works of the 
Lower Teton division consist of a dam 
and reservoir on the Teton River, a 22,- 
000 kilowatt hydroelectric powerplant, a 
pumping plant, canals, and about 100 
ground water wells to supplement the 
surface water supply. Facilities would 
also be constructed at the reservoir to 
make it usable for recreation purposes. 
The combination of reservoir storage and 
ground water wells would make water 
available to about 114,000 acres that are 
presently irrigated but have an inade- 
quate water supply and to 37,000 acres 
which, at present, are dry farmed. The 
powerplant, while limited in its firm 
power capacity because of releases on a 
highly seasonal schedule, would be very 
valuable during the irrigation season 
when the power load would include a 
large segment for irrigation pumping. 

The lower Teton division is estimated 
to cost $52,034,000 of which $38,151,000 
is allocated to irrigation, $6,960,000 to 
power, $6,850,000 to flood control, and 
$73,000 to recreation, The amount al- 
located to flood control and recreation 
would be nonreimbursable. The amount 
allocated to power would be repaid with 
interest within a 50-year period. The 
amount allocated to irrigation would be 
repaid within 50 years by revenues re- 
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ceived from the water users amounting 
to about $20,635,000 and revenues re- 
ceived from power marketed by Bonne- 
ville Power Administration. The eco- 
nomic analysis of the Lower Teton divi- 
sion shows that the benefits exceed the 
costs in a ratio of 2.2 to 1. 

The committee adopted amendments 
to bring the project into line with policies 
presently being followed for all reclama- 
tion projects. As I have already indi- 
cated, the committee concluded that this 
propect was sound and feasible in all re- 
spects and that it was urgently needed. 
It is recommended to the House without 
any opposition in the committee that I 
know of and I hope that it will be ap- 
proved. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I support 
H.R. 2337, a bill to provide for construc- 
tion of the lower Teton division of the 
Teton Basin Federal reclamation proj- 
ect. 

This project, which will be undertaken 
under the Federal reclamation laws, is 
located in Fremont and Madison Coun- 
ties, Idaho. This is in the southeastern 
part of the State, not far from Yellow- 
stone National Park. 

The lower Teton division will be a 
true multipurpose undertaking. Its 
chief emphasis will be on irrigation, but 
it will also serve three other functions— 
flood control, the production of hydro- 
power and, to a very limited extent, out- 
door recreation. 

The principal engineering structure of 
the Lower Teton division will be Fre- 
mont Dam. This will store as much as 
315,000 acre-feet of water behind it. It 
is planned to supplement the water 
which this reservoir will supply with as 
many as 100 wells. 

Most of the 151,000 acres of land 
which will eventually be furnished water 
by the project are already irrigated. 
The trouble is that their water supply is 
not dependable and that, particularly in 
the latter part of the farming season, 
severe shortages develop and crops do 
not mature. These supplemental irriga- 
tion lands total somewhat over 115,000 
acres, 

The other 37,000 acres are now dry- 
farmed and in grain, If it proves feasi- 
ble to bring water to them they will 
in all likelihood be taken out of grain 
and put to more diversified use. The bill 
our commiteee has brought out includes 
an amendment providing that works for 
the specific purpose of irrigating these 
lands shall not be constructed until the 
Secretary of the Interior has sent to 
Congress a supplementary report estab- 
lishing the engineering and economic 
feasibility of doing so. This was put into 
the bill on the recommendation of the 
Interior Department. 

This may seem like a flaw in the leg- 
islation, but I do not think it is a serious 
one. There are two good reasons for 
going ahead with the project at this time 
despite the fact that we need more in- 
formation about this part of the under- 
taking. First, there is the urgent need 
in the basin for the flood protection 
which Fremont Dam will afford and it 
would be foolish and costly to build 
Fremont Dam to only part capacity and 
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then enlarge it later or to construct 
substitute flood protection works else- 
where now and then duplicate their bene- 
fits in Fremont later. Second, even if 
the 37,000 acres do not come in, the 
project is backed up financially by the 
whole Federal Columbia River power 
system, so there is no question about its 
cost being returned to the Government. 

This brings me to another thing that 
commends the Lower Teton division to 
me. The per acre capital cost of the 
irrigation features of the project is con- 
siderably lower than many other projects 
we have considered in the past and will 
consider in the future. The irrigation 
allocation is $38,150,000, which amounts 
to about $250 per acre and this, as I said, 
is a good deal less than we have seen else- 
where. In addition, the water users are 
going to be able to return over the normal 
50-year repayment period a considerably 
larger share of this cost than is fre- 
quently the case. It is estimated that 
they will return close to 55 percent of the 
capital cost, plus all the operation and 
maintenance costs. And, once again, as 
I have already said, the whole of the 
Lower Teton division will be linked eco- 
nomically with the Federal power system 
in that area and this is where recovery 
of the remainder of the cost will come 
from. 

Mr. Speaker, I recommend passage of 
H.R. 2337. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
2337 is a bill that enjoys unanimous sup- 
port in Idaho. There has not been a 
single voice in Idaho raised in opposition 
to this much needed project. Therefore, 
I was delighted that after hearings were 
held, the bill was reported from both the 
Irrigation and Reclamation Subcom- 
mittee and the full Interior Committee 
without a single vote of opposition. 

H.R. 2337 provides for the construc- 
tion of the Lower Teton division of the 
Teton Basin Federal reclamation project 
on the Teton River inIdaho. The Lower 
Teton division will consist of a 310-foot 
earth-filled dam which forms a reservoir 
with 315,000 acre-foot storage capacity. 
A 22,000-kilowatt powerplant, a pump- 
ing plant, approximately 100 ground 
wells, and a system of canals and laterals 
are also provided for in the project. 

The project, in addition to much 
needed flood control, has provisions for 
fish and wildlife preservation and would 
provide for supplemental irrigation 
water for approximately 114,000 acres of 
presently irrigated lands and would pro- 
vide water for the irrigation of 37,000 
acres of land that is presently being dry 
farmed. The project will cost approxi- 
mately $52 million and an economic 
analysis shows that the benefits exceed 
the costs in a ratio of 2.23 to 1 over a 
100-year period of analysis. 

The reason that this project has met 
with such unanimous support is because 
the Teton River is one of the few rivers 
running through a populated area in the 
United States in which there is absolutely 
no provision for flood control. From the 
time that the snow melts and begins to 
run off the Teton peaks and other moun- 
tain water sheds until the Teton River 
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empties into the Snake River there is no 
possible way that floods can be checked. 

This river passes through several small 
communities and near the city of Rex- 
burg, Idaho. In 1962, 1963, and again 
this year the Teton River has been filled. 
with such great amounts of snow runoff 
that damaging floods have been the re- 
sult. However, in each of the 3 years, 
toward the end of the summer, there has. 
been a need for additional irrigation 
water for farmers in the area. This 
project will store the spring runoff which 
is causing the floods and later in the 
season allow the water to be released or- 
derly for irrigation as needed. 

Mr. Speaker, as I said earlier, this 
project enjoys unanimous support in 
Idaho. It has been reported from both 
the Irrigation and Reclamation Sub- 
committee and the full Interior Commit- 
tee without any opposition. I sincerely 
urge my colleagues to support H.R. 233T 
here today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Ms). The question is, Will the House 
3 the rules and pass the bill H.R. 

337. 

The question was: taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill (S. 
1123) to provide for the construction of 
the Lower Teton division of the Teton 
Basin Federal reclamation project, 
Idaho, and for other purposes, a Dill 
similar to the one just passed by the 
House. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in 
order to assist in the irrigation of arid and 
semiarid lands in the upper Snake River 
Valley, Idaho, to provide facilities for river 
regulation and control of floods, to utilize 
the hydroelectric power opportunities created 
thereby, to enhance recreation opportunities, 
and to provide for the conservation and de- 
velopment of fish and wildlife, and for other 
purposes, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Lower Teton division of the Teton 
Basin Federal reclamation project. The prin- 
cipal engineering features of the said project 
shall be a dam and reservoir at the Fremont 
site, a pumping plant, powerplant, trans- 
mission facilities, canals and water distribu- 
tion facilities, ground water development, 
and related facilities in the upper Snake River 
Valley, Idaho. In the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of the said project 
and project works, the Secretary shall be 
governed by the Federal reclamation laws 
(Act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. 388), and 
Acts amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto) and the project shall be operated 
consistent with the existing agreements as 
to storage rights in the Federal reclamation 
reservoirs in the upper Snake River Basin. 

Sec. 2. The period provided in subsection 
(d) of section 9 of the Reclamation Project 
Act of 1939, as amended, for repayment of 
construction costs properly allocable to any 
block of lands and assigned to be repaid by 
the irrigators may be extended to fifty years, 
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exclusive of a development period, from the 
time water is first delivered to that block, 
or as near that number of years as is con- 
sistent with the adoption and operation of 
a repayment formula as therein provided. 
Costs allocated to irrigation in excess of the 
amount determined by the Secretary to be 
within the ability of the irrigators to repay 
within a fifty-year period shall be returned 
to the reclamation fund from revenues de- 
rived by the Secretary from the disposition 
of power generated at all Federal projects 
in Idaho. 

Sec. 8. (a) The Secretary is authorized as 
a part of the Lower Teton division to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain public recrea- 
tion facilities including access roads, to ac- 
quire or to withdraw from entry or other 

ition under the public land laws such 
adjacent lands or interests therein as are 
necessary for present and future public re- 
creation use, and to provide for public use 
and enjoyment of the land water areas of 
the project in a manner consistent with the 
other project purposes. The Secretary is au- 
thorized to enter into agreements with State 
or local public agencies or other public en- 
tities for the operation, maintenance, or ad- 
ditional development of project lands or fa- 
cilities or to dispose of project lands or facil- 
ities to State or local agencies or other public 
entities by lease, exchange, or conveyance, 
upon such terms and conditions as will best 
promote their development and operation 
in the public interest for recreation purposes. 
The costs of the undertakings described in 
this section, including costs of investiga- 
tion, planning, Federal operation, and main- 
tenance and an appropriation share of the 
joint costs of the Lower Teton division, shall 
be nonreimbursable. 

(b) The Secretary may make such reason- 
able provision in connection with the Lower 
Teton division as, upon further study in 
accordance with the Fish and Wildlife Coor- 
dination Act (48 Stat. 401, as amended; 16 
U.S.C. 661. et seq.) he finds to be required 
for the conservation and development of fish 
and wildlife. An appropriate portion of the 
cost of the development shall be allocated 
to fish and wildlife as provided in said Act 
and it, together with the Federal operation 
and maintenance costs allocated to this func- 
tion, shall be nonreimbursable and nonre- 
turnable under the reclamation laws. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
amend contracts heretofore made under the 
Acts of September 30, 1950 (64 Stat. 1083), 
and August 31, 1954 (68 Stat. 1026), whereby 
bod water users assumed an obligation for 

Orbe caving replacement based on the win- 
program at the Minidoka 
8 to 3 the contractors ratably 
by one-third of that obligation, and to make 
new contracts under these Acts on a like 
basis. To the extent such annual obligations 
are reduced, the cost thereof shall be in- 
cluded in the cost to be absorbed by the 
power operations of the Federal power system 
in Idaho. 

(b) No construction shall be undertaken 
on facilities of the Lower Teton division 
which are required solely to provide a full 
water supply to lands in the Rexburg Bench 
area until the Secretary has submitted his 
report and finding of feasibility on this 
phase of the division to the President and 
to the Congress. 

Sec. 5. For a period of ten years from the 
date of enactment of this Act, no water from 
the project authorized by this Act shall be 
delivered to any water user for the produc- 
tion on newly irrigated lands of any basic 

agricultural commodity, as defined in the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, or any amendment 
thereof, if the total supply of such com- 
modity for the marketing year in which the 
bulk of the crop would normally be mar- 
keted is in excess of the normal supply as 
defined in section 301 (b) (10) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
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unless the Secretary of Agriculture calls for 
an increase in production of such commodity 
in the interest of national security. 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the construction of the 
Lower Teton Division of the Teton Basin 
Federal Reclamation project $53,000,000 (1963 
prices) plus or minus such amounts, if any, 
as may be required by reason of changes in 
the cost of construction work of the types 
involved therein as shown by engineering 
cost indexes and, in addition thereto, such 
sums a8 may be required to operate and 
maintain said unit. 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ROGERS of 
Texas: Strike out all after the enacting clause 
of the bill S. 1123 and insert in lieu thereof 
the provisions of H.R. 2337 as passed, as 
follows: 

“That, in order to assist in the irrigation 
of arid and semiarid lands in the upper Snake 
River Valley, Idaho, to provide facilities for 
river power opportunities created thereby 
and, as incidents to the foregoing purposes, 
to enhance recreational opportunities and 
provide for the conservation and develop- 
ment of fish and wildlife, the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to construct, op- 
erate, and maintain the Lower Teton division 
of the Teton Basin Federal reclamation proj- 
ect. The principal engineering features of 
the said project shall be a dam and reservoir 
at the Fremont site, a pumping plant, power- 
plant, canals and water distribution facili- 
ties, ground water development, and related 
facilities in the upper Snake River Valley, 
Idaho. In the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of the said project and project 
works the Secretary shall be governed by the 
Federal reclamation laws (Act of June 17, 
1902 (32 Stat. 388), and Acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto). The 
project shall be operated consistent with the 
existing agreements as to storage rights in 
the Federal reclamation reservoirs in the 
upper Snake River Basin. 

“Sec. 2. The period provided in subsection 
(d) of section 9 of the Reclamation Project 
Act of 1939, as amended, for repayment of 
construction costs properly allocable to any 
block of lands and assigned to be repaid by 
the irrigators may be extended to fifty years, 
exclusive of a development period, from the 
time water is first delivered to that block, or 
as near that number of years as is consistent 
with the adoption and operation of a re- 
payment formula as therein provided. Costs 
allocated to irrigation in excess of the 
amount determined by the Secretary to be 
within the ability of the irrigators to repay 
within a fifty-year period shall be returned 
to the reclamation fund from revenues de- 
rived by the Secretary from the disposition 
of power marketed through the Bonneville 
Power Administration. 

“Src. 3. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
construct, operate, and maintain or other- 
wise provide for basic public outdoor recrea- 
tion facilities, to acquire or otherwise include 
within the division area such adjacent lands 
or interests therein as are necessary for pub- 
lic recreation use, to allocate water and res- 
ervoir capacity to recreation, and to provide 
for the public use and enjoyment of di- 
vision lands, facilities, and water areas in a 
manner coordinated with the other division 
functions. The Secretary is authorized to 
enter into agreements with Federal agencies 
or State or local public bodies for the opera- 
tion, maintenance, or additional develop- 
ment of division lands or facilities, or to dis- 
pose of division lands or facilities to Federal 
agencies or State or local public bodies by 
lease, transfer, conveyance, or exchange upon 
such terms and conditions as will best pro- 
mote the development and operation of such 
lands and facilities in the public interest for 
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recreation purposes. The costs of the afore- 
said undertakings, including costs of investi- 
gation, planning, Federal operation and 
maintenance, shall be nonreimbursable. 
Nothing herein shall limit the authority of 
the Secretary granted by existing provisions 
of law relating to recreation development of 
water resource projects or to disposition of 
public lands for recreation purposes. 

“(b) Costs of means and measures to pre- 
vent loss of and damage to fish and wild- 
life resources shall be considered as proj- 
ect costs and allocated as may be appropriate 
among other division functions. 

“SEC. 4. 

“(a) The Secretary is authorized to amend 
contracts heretofore made under the Acts of 
September 30, 1950 (64 Stat. 1083), and of 
August 31, 1954 (68 Stat. 1026), whereby the 
water users assumed an obligation for winter 
power replacement based on the winter water 
savings program at the Minidoka powerplant 
to relieve the contractors ratably by one- 
third of that obligation, and to make new 
contracts under these Acts on a like basis. 
To the extent such annual obligations are 
reduced, the cost thereof shall be included 
in the cost to be absorbed by the power op- 
erations of the Federal Columbia River power 
system. 

“(b) The actual construction of the fa- 
cilities herein authorized shall not be under- 
taken until at least 80 per centum of the 
conservation capacity in Fremont Reservoir 
is under subscription, nor until negotiations 
have been undertaken in accordance with 
the provisions of (a) of this section. 

„(ee) No construction shall be undertaken 
on facilities of the Lower Teton division 
which are required solely to provide a full 
water supply to lands in the Rexburg Bench 
area until the Secretary has submitted his 
report and finding of feasibility on this 
phase of the division to the President and 
to the Congress. 

“Sec. 5. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the construction of the 
Lower Teton division of the Teton Basin 
Federal reclamation project, the sum of $52,- 
000,000, plus or minus such amounts, if any, 
as may be justified by reason of ordinary 
fluctuations in construction costs as indi- 
cated by engineering cost indexes applicable 
to the types of construction involved therein, 
and, in addition thereto, such sums as may 
be required to operate and maintain said 
division.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, and was read the third time, and 
passed 


4 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 2337) was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers be permitted to extend their re- 
marks in the Recorp on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


DIXIE PROJECT, UTAH 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H.R. 3279) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the Dixie project, Utah, 
and for other purposes, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
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purposes of developing the water resources 
of the Virgin and Santa Clara Rivers, includ- 
ing the furnishing of municipal and indus- 
trial water supplies, the furnishing of an ir- 
rigation water supply to approximately 
twenty-one thousand acres of land, the con- 
trol of floods, the generation and sale of 
electric energy, the conservation and devel- 
opment of fish and wildlife resources, and 
the enhancement of recreation opportunities, 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
construct, operate, and maintain the Dixie 
project, Utah. The project shall consist of 
the Virgin City Dam and Reservoir, tunnels, 
canals, siphons, pumping plants, and other 
works necessary to serve irrigated and ir- 
rigable lands along and adjacent to the Vir- 
gin River; a dam on the Santa Clara River 
near Gunlock, Utah, and other works neces- 
sary to serve irrigated and irrigable lands 
along and adjacent to the Santa Clara River 
and on Ivins Beach; and hydroelectric plants 
and transmission facilities at the Virgin City 
Dam and at such other points as are desir- 
able. The Dixie project shall be coordinated 
with the Cedar City water development pro- 
gram which includes the diversion of the 
waters of Crystal Creek into the Kolob Res- 
ervoir, and after completion of the Dixie 
project said waters of Crystal Creek and of 
the natural watershed of said Kolob Res- 
ervoir shall be exported for use of Cedar City 
and vicinity in accordance with an agreement 
entered by Cedar City and Iron County, Utah, 
on the 26th day of August 1953, with Kolob 
Reservoir and Storage Association, Incor- 
porated, and Washington County, Utah. 

Sec. 2. The project shall include such 
measures for the disposition of saline waters 
of La Verkin Springs as are necessary in the 
opinion of the Secretary to insure the de- 
livery of water at downstream points along 
the Virgin River for water users in the States 
of Arizona and Nevada of suitable quality 
for irrigation, or provision shall be made to 
indemnify such water users for any impair- 
ment of water quality for irrigation purposes 
directly attributable to Dixie project opera- 
tions. 

Sec. 3. In constructing, operating, and 
maintaining the works authorized by this 
Act, the Secretary shall be governed by the 
Federal reclamation laws (Act of June 17, 
1902 (32 Stat. 388), and Acts amendatory 
thereof or supplementary thereto), except 
as is otherwise provided in this Act. 

Sec. 4. Construction of the project shall 
not be commenced until there shall be estab- 
lished a conservancy district or similar or- 
ganization with such powers as may be re- 
quired by the Secretary, these to include 
powers to tax both rea] and personal prop- 
erty within the boundary of the district and 
to enter into contracts with the United 
States for the repayment of reimbursable 
costs. 

Sec. 5. The interest rate to be used for pur- 
poses of computing interest during con- 
struction and interest on the unpaid bal- 
ance of those portions of the reimbursable 
costs which are properly allocable to com- 
mercial power development and municipal 
and industrial water supply shall be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury, as 
of the beginning of the fiscal year in which 
this bill is enacted, on the basis of the com- 
puted average interest rate payable by the 
Treasury upon its outstanding marketable 
public obligations, which are neither due nor 
callable for redemption for fifteen years from 
date of issue. If the interest rate so com- 
puted is not a multiple of one-eighth of 1 
per centum, the rate of interest to be used 
for these purposes shall be the multiple of 
one-eighth of 1 per centum next lower than 
the rate so computed. The portions of the 
costs which are allocable to commercial 
power development and to municipal and 
industrial water supply shall be repaid over 
a period of fifty years with interest at the 
rate determined in accordance with this sec- 
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tion. The portion of the cost which is al- 
locable to irrigation shall be repaid, pursuant 
to reclamation law, within fifty years plus 
any authorized development period. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary is authorized in con- 
nection with the project to construct, op- 
erate, and maintain or otherwise provide 
for the basic public outdoor recreation facili- 
ties, to acquire or otherwise to include with- 
in the project area such adjacent lands or 
interests therein as are necessary for public 
recreation use, to allocate water and reser- 
voir capacity to recreation, and to provide for 
the public use and enjoyment of project 
lands, facilities, and water areas in a manner 
coordinated with other project purposes, 
The Secretary is authorized to enter into 
agreements with Federal agencies or State 
or local public bodies for the operation, 
maintenance, and additional development 
of project lands or facilities, or to dispose 
of project lands or facilities to Federal agen- 
cies, or State or local public bodies by lease, 
transfer, conveyance, or exchange, upon such 
terms and conditions as will best promote 
the development and operation of such lands 
or facilities in the public interest for recrea- 
tion purposes. The costs of the aforesaid 
undertakings, and the costs of the project 
allocated to fish and wildlife enhancement, 
including costs of investigation, planning, 
Federal operation and maintenance, and an 
appropriate share of joint costs of the proj- 
ect, shall be nonreimbursable. Nothing here- 
in shall limit the authority of the Secretary 
granted by existing provisions of law re- 
lating to recreation development of water 
resource projects, or disposition of public 
lands for recreational purposes. 

Sec. 7. The use of all water diverted for 
this project from the Colorado River system 
shall be subject to and controlled by the 
Colorado River compact, the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act (45 Stat, 1057; 43 U.S.C. 617t), 
and the Mexican Water Treaty (Treaty Series 
994) (59 Stat. 1219). 

Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the construction of the 
Dixie project, the sum of $42,700,000, plus 
or minus such amounts, if any, as may be 
justified by reason of ordinary fluctuations 
in construction costs as indicated by engi- 
neering cost indexes applicable to types of 
construction involved therein, and, in addi- 
tion thereto, such sums as may be required 
to operate and maintain said project. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
second demanded? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 3279 would author- 
ize construction of the multiple-purpose 
Dixie project in the Virgin River Basin 
in southwestern Utah. This is a meri- 
torious and much-needed reclamation 
project which provides irrigation and 
municipal water service, electric energy 
for project use and commercial sale, and 
extensive benefits for fish and wildlife 
enhancement and recreation. The leg- 
islation was approved by the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee after public 
hearings and thorough study of the 
project. The hearings included field 
hearings in the project area and an 
on-the-ground inspection of the pro- 
posed development. The testimony re- 
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ceived by the committee was unanimous — 


in support of the development. On the 
basis of its hearings and study, the com- 
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mittee found the Dixie project to be 
sound from both a physical and economic 
standpoint, and that it met all the re- 
3 of current reclamation pol- 
cy. 

The Dixie project is in an area where 
the climate is arid, with rainfall averag- 
ing only about 8 inches a year. The 
available water supply is completely in- 
adequate. An adequate and dependable 
water supply for irrigation and for mu- 
nicipal use is the paramount need in the 
area. A dependable water supply would 
stabilize and revitalize the agricultural 
economy and would support municipal 
and industrial growth. The Dixie proj- 
ect would provide the water storage facil- 
ities necessary to meet this need. With- 
out the project, economic growth of the 
communities in the project area would 
be limited. 

The project area is adjacent to the 
Zion National Park and the recreation 
development is planned to supplement 
the facilities available in the Zion Na- 
tional Park, Bryce Canyon National 
Park, and other recreational areas in 
southwestern Utah. 

The principal project facilities of the 
proposed Dixie project include two res- 
ervoirs, one powerplant, canals, and 
distribution and drainage systems. A 
total of about 21,000 acres would receive 
irrigation water of which a little over 
half would receive a new irrigation water 
supply. None of the crops grown in any 
of the areas to be irrigated fall under 
the Government’s agricultural subsidy 
program. Municipal water would be 
furnished to meet the rapidly growing 
needs of St. George and Cedar City, and 
other communities in the project area. 

The electric energy would be sold to 
the city of St. George which has already 
agreed to purchase all of the energy 
which would be available at a rate of 
7.15 mills. The principal recreation fa- 
cilities would be constructed at the Vir- 
gin City Reservoir which is located im- 
mediately downstream from the Zion 
National Park in an area where extensive 
recreation use is expected. 

The Dixie project has been made fi- 
nancially feasible by the agreement of 
the State of Utah to assume the cost of 
relocating State Highway 15 at the Vir- 
gin City Reservoir site at a cost of almost. 
$2 million. Highway relocation is nor- 
mally a project cost. The remaining 
Dixie project cost is about $42,673,000, 
of which $30,182,000 is allocated to ir- 
rigation, $6,573,000 to power, $2,474,000 
to municipal and industrial water sup- 
ply, $142,000 to flood control, $1,494,000 
to fish and wildlife, and $1,808,000 to 
recreation. The allocations to flood 
control, fish and wildlife, and recreation 
amounting to $3,444,000 would be non- 
reimbursable. The costs allocated to 
power would be repaid in 41 years with 
interest. The costs allocated to munic- 
ipal and industrial water would be re- 
paid in 50 years with interest. The cost 
allocated to irrigation would be repaid 
within a 50-year period, exclusive of any 
authorized development period, from the 
irrigation water revenues, including ad 
valorem taxes, and from surplus rév- 
enues from the sale of power and munic- 
ipal water. The Dixie project is an 
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excellent project from an economic 
standpoint with the annual benefits ex- 
ceeding cost in a ratio of 2.2 to 1. 

The committee amended the legisla- 
tion to require full repayment within a 
50-year period and to bring it into line 
with current policy relative to recreation 
and fish and wildlife development and 
repayment. 

As I have already indicated, the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
found the proposed Dixie project to be 
a sound and meritorious development 
meeting all the requirements for au- 
thorization and construction as a Fed- 
eral reclamation project. 

The committee recommends this proj- 
ect to the House without any opposition 
in the committee, so far as I know, and 
I hope that it will be approved. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Mitts). The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Savior]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the Dixie 
project is located in the district of our 
‘colleague, the gentleman from Utah 
[Mr. Burton]. For at least 35 years 
people have been talking about and 
planning to bring this project, or some- 
thing like it, into being. Every time it 
looked as though it were about ready to 
get off the ground something happened. 
World War II was one example of this; 
the all-important Colorado River litiga- 
tion was another; and complicated fi- 
nancing problems was.a third. Now, at 
last, the Dixieites are ready to go, and 
I am ready to go with them. 

What finally got them over the hurdle 
and made it possible to say that this 
project will pay itself out within 50 
years is the willingness of the State of 
Utah to take on the cost of road re- 
locations that the project will involve. 
This cost will amount to nearly $2 mil- 
lion. Normally this would be a project 
cost but, in this case, it will not be. 

Like the Lower Teton project that we 
were discussing a few minutes ago, the 
Dixie project will be a true multipur- 
pose undertaking. Nearly three-quart- 
ers of its estimated capital cost is 
allocated to irrigation. About one- 
seventh goes to hydropower. The re- 
mainder is divided among municipal and 
industrial water supply, outdoor recre- 
ation, and the enhancement of fish and 
wildlife conditions. The last three will 
be nonreimbursable, though a part of 
the recreation allocation of $1,808,000 
may be offset by revenues recoverable 
through user fees and accruing to the 
land and water conservation fund after 
it gets into operation. 

The irrigation allocation is very high 
on a per acre basis—nearly $1,500—but 
the indications are that the water users 
will pay directly close to 60 percent of 
this cost, that another 18 percent will 
be paid from an ad valorem tax levied by 
a conservancy district in the area, and 
that the remainder will come from sur- 
plus revenues from the sale of power and 
municipal and industrial water. 

The powerplants will be small and 
will have an installed capacity of only 
13,200 kilowatts. They will pay them- 
selves out with interest in 41 years and 
any revenues that come in after that 
time will be used to assist in repaying 
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the irrigation allocation. The same is 
true of municipal water. It will repay 
its allocation with interest and, in addi- 
tion, a portion of the irrigation allo- 
cation in 50 years. 

All in all, then, the Dixie project ap- 
pears to me to be a worthwhile and eco- 
nomically justified project, and I there- 
fore recommend enactment of H.R. 3279 
as amended by the committee. 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
the Dixie project is a multipurpose rec- 
lamation development considered es- 
sential for the healthy growth of south- 
western Utah. It would provide irriga- 
tion, industrial and municipal water and 
power, flood control, fish and wildlife, 
and recreational benefits. 

For generations the Virgin and Santa 
Clara Rivers have been a menace to the 
hard-working residents of this area. 
Some seasons the waters have been so 
low, they could provide no relief to crops 
burning from drought; other seasons 
cloudburst floods have eaten away pre- 
cious cropland, washed out diversion 
dams and choked canals with silt. 
Without regulation there is no depend- 
able late season supply, and crops and 
orchards wither and die. This, gentle- 
men, in a section of my great State which 
has a climate conducive to growing of a 
variety of agricultural products over a 
long season. In fact, in our early history, 
the settlers grew cotton there. 

The need for a dependable water sup- 
ply has long been recognized. The Dixie 
project is the culmination of ideas and 
investigation by local, State and Federal 
experts over Many years. 


WHAT WILL IT DO? 


The undependable flow of the Virgin 
and Santa Clara Rivers will be regulated; 
irrigation water will be provided for 21,- 
060 acres of land; damaging downstreams 
flow of sediment would be halted, the city 
of St. George, Washington County seat 
would get 5,000 acre-feet of water an- 
nually, three hydroelectric plants with 
a total generating capacity of 13,200 kilo- 
watts to a region that urgently needs 
electric power. The reservoirs created 
would provide fish and wildlife, recrea- 
tional and flood control benefits. 


THE NEED 


The economy of this area has felt the 
impact of the erratic water supply. In 
spite of State and local initiative the 
economy has lagged and in terms of 
assessed valuation, Washington County 
with its great agricultural potential and 
scenic attractions remains one of the 
poorest’ counties in the State. Young 
people who would prefer to remain in 
the area are being forced to find their 
livelihood elsewhere. Development of re- 
sources and provision of an adequate 
and predictable water supply would serve 
as a base for the revitalization and mod- 
ernization of agricultural development 
and provide for increases in local in- 
dustry and population growth. The 
Dixie project is the hope of the residents 
of this area of providing a strong eco- 
nomic base and opportunities for the 
future. The State of Utah has assisted 
with small projects which will comple- 
ment the Dixie project, and will relocate 
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the highway around the Virgin City Res- 
ervoir at State expense. 
COST AND REPAYMENT 


The 2.2-to-1 benefit-cost ratio means 
that for each $1 of cost, $2.20 would be 
returned. Thus, the Dixie project is 
economically justified. 

In accordance with reclamation law, 
the costs of flood control and fish and 
wildlife would be nonreimbursable. And 
because of its proximity to Zion National 
Park, the Department of Interior rec- 
ommended that recreational costs, too, 
be nonreimbursable. Power costs would 
be repaid with interest in 50 years. Mu- 
nicipal and industrial water costs would 
be repaid with interest in 50 years. 

Revenues from irrigators, plus the high 
ad valorem tax agreed to by residents of 
the area, would repay 78 percent of the 
irrigation costs over the usual period. 
The residents have agreed to this higher 


5 mill tax levy in order to make the 


project economically feasible and have 
established the Washington County Wa- 
ter Conservancy District well in advance 
in order to demonstrate their full back- 
ing of the project. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 3279, with 
amendments. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the immedi- 
ate consideration of the bill, S. 26, to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct, operate, and maintain the 
Dixie project, Utah, and for other pur- 
poses, a similar bill to the one just passed 
by the House. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for the 
purposes of developing the water resources 
of the Virgin and Santa Clara Rivers, includ- 
ing the furnishing of municipal and indus- 
trial water supplies, the furnishing of an 
irrigation water supply to approximately 
twenty-one thousand acres of land, the con- 
trol of floods, the generation and sale of 
electric energy, the conservation and devel- 
opment of fish and wildlife resources, and 
the enhancement of recreation opportuni- 
ties, the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized to construct, operate, and maintain the 
Dixie project, Utah. The project shall con- 
sist of the Virgin City Dam and Reservoir, 
tunnels, canals, siphons, pumping plants, 
and other works n to serve irrigated 
and irrigable lands along and adjacent to the 
Virgin River; a dam on the Santa Clara River 
near Gunlock, Utah, and other works neces- 
sary to serve irrigated and irrigable lands 
along and adjacent to the Santa Clara River 
and on Ivins Bench; and hydroelectric plants 
and transmission facilities at the Virgin City 
Dam and at such other points as are desir- 
able. The Dixie project shall be coordinated 
with the Cedar City water development pro- 
gram which includes the diversion of the 
waters of Crystal Creek into the Kolob Res- 
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ervoir, and after completion of the Dixie 
project said waters of Crystal Creek and of 
the natural watershed of said Kolob Reser- 
voir shall be exported for use of Cedar City 
and vicinity in accordance with an agree- 
ment entered by Cedar City and Iron County, 
Utah, on the 26th day of August 1953, with 
Kolob Reservoir and Storage Association, 
Incorporated, and Washington County, Utah. 

Sec. 2. The project shall include such meas- 
ures for the disposition of saline waters of La 
Verkin Springs as are necessary in the opin- 
ion of the Secretary to insure the delivery of 
water at downstream points along the Virgin 
River for water users in the States of Ari- 
zona and Nevada of suitable quality for irri- 
gation, or provision shall be made to indem- 
nify such water users for any impairment of 
water quality for irrigation purposes directly 
attributable to Dixie project operations. 

Sec. 3. In constructing, operating, and 
maintaining the works authorized by this 
Act, the Secretary shall be governed by the 
Federal reclamation laws (Act of June 17, 
1902, 32 Stat. 388, and Acts amendatory 
thereof or supplementary thereto), except as 
is otherwise provided in this Act, 

Sec. 4. Construction of the project shall 
not be commenced until there shall be es- 
tablished a conservancy district or similar or- 
ganization with such powers as may be re- 
quired by the Secretary, these to include 
powers to tax both real and personal prop- 
erty within the boundary of the district and 
to enter into contracts with the United 
States for the repayment of reimbursable 
costs, 

Sec. 5. The interest rate to be used for pur- 
poses of computing interest during construc- 
tion and interest on the unpaid balance of 
those portions of the reimbursable costs 
which are properly allocable to commercial 
power development and municipal and in- 
dustrial water supply shall be determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, as of the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year in which this bill 
is enacted, on the basis of the computed 
average interest rate payable by the Treas- 
ury upon its outstanding marketable pub- 
lic obligations, which are neither due nor 
callable for redemption for fifteen years 
from date of issue, If the interest rate so 
computed is not a multiple of one-eighth of 
1 per centum, the rate of interest to be 
used for these purposes shall be the multi- 
ple of one-eighth of 1 per centum next lower 
than the rate so computed. The portions of 
the costs which are allocable to commercial 
power development and to municipal and in- 
dustrial water supply shall be repaid over a 
period of fifty years with interest at the 
rate determined in accordance with this sec- 
tion. The portion of the costs which is prop- 
erly allocable to irrigation and which is be- 
yond the water users’ ability to repay in fifty 
years plus a ten-year development period but 
not to exceed $3,500,000 shall be returned to 
the reclamation fund within such period 
from revenues derived by the Secretary of the 
Interior from the disposition of power mar- 
keted from Federal projects in the Lower Col- 
orado River Basin. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized as a part of the Dixie project to 
construct, operate, and maintain public rec- 
reation facilities including access roads, to 
acquire or to withdraw from entry or oth- 
er disposition under the public land laws 
such adjacent lands or interests therein as 
are necessary for present and future public 
recreation use, and to provide for public 
use and enjoyment of the same and of the 
water areas of the project but these under- 
takings shall be coordinated with the oth- 
er project purposes. The Secretary is au- 
thorized to enter into agreements with State 
or local public agencies or other public en- 
tities for the operation, maintenance, or ad- 
ditional development of project lands or fa- 


cilities or to dispose of project lands or fa- ' 


cilities to State or local agencies or other 
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public entities by lease, transfer, exchange 
or conveyance, upon such terms and condi- 
tions as will best promote their development 
and operation in the public interest for rec- 
reation purposes. The costs of the under- 
takings described in this section, including 
costs of investigation, planning, operation, 
and maintenance and an appropriate share 
of the joint costs of the Dixie project, shall 
be nonreimbursable. 

Sec. 7. (a) The use of all water diverted 
for this project from the Colorado River sys- 
tem shall be subject to and controlled by the 
Colorado River compact, the Boulder Con- 
yon Project Act (45 Stat. 1057; 43 U.S.C. 
617t), and the Mexican Water Treaty (Treaty 
Series 994) (59 Stat. 1219). 

(b) In the operation and maintenance of 
all facilities under the jurisdiction and super- 
vision of the Secretary of the Interior au- 
thorized by this Act, the Secretary of the 
Interior is directed to comply with the ap- 
plicable provisions of the Colorado River 
compact, the Upper Colorado River Basin 
compact, the Boulder Canyon Project Act, 
the Boulder Canyon Project Adjustment Act, 
the Colorado River Storage Project Act (and 
any contract lawfully entered into by the 
United States under any of said Acts), the 
treaty with the United Mexican States, and 
the operating principles, and to comply with 
the laws of the State of Utah, relating to the 
control, appropriation, use, and distribution 
of water therein. In the event of the fail- 
ure of the Secretary of the Interior to so 
comply, any State of the Colorado River 
Basin may maintain an action in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to enforce 
the provisions of this section and consent is 
given to the joinder of the United States as 
a party in such suits, as a defendant or oth- 
erwise, 

Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as may be required to carry out the 
purposes of this Act, 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROGERS of Tex- 
as; Strike out all after the enacting clause of 
S. 26 and insert the provisions of H.R. 3279, 
as passed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill, H.R. 3279, was 
laid on the table. 


Mr. Speaker, 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may extend their remarks on the 
bills just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


INCREASE FHA LOAN FUND 
LIMITATION 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 7073) to amend the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 
1961 in order to increase the limitation 
on the amount of loans which may be 
insured under subtitle A of such act. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That section 
308 of the Consolidated Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration Act of 1961 is amended by strik- 
ing out the figure 8200, 000,000 and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the figure “$450,000,000”. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. COOLEY]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Poace], chair- 
man of the subcommittee that conducted 
hearings on this bill. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, this legis- 
lation authorizes an addition in the au- 
thority of the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration to guarantee loans. It does not 
authorize any addition in the lending 
authority of the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration. The Farmers Home Admin- 
istration makes loans to farmers who 
cannot secure credit from other sources, 
It also guarantees loans that are made 
by private individuals. The limit on that 
heretofore has been $200 million. This 
bill would raise that limit to $450 mil- 
lion. But I will point out that over the 
life of this agency, there have been no 
losses as a result of this guarantee pro- 
vision. The Farmers Home Administra- 
tion charges one-half of 1 percent, I be- 
lieve, for this guarantee that it makes 
and over the period of years since the 
organization of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration down to the present, this 
fund has built up something like $10 
million or $12 million surplus. In other 
words, there has been more money come 
into the fund than has been used to pay 
the obligations of the fund. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, reasoning on 
the basis of that history, it is our feel- 
ing that if we increase the amount of 
the guaranteed loans, the money for 
which is provided by private investors 
rather than by the Federal Government, 
it could be done to say the least at a 
very minimal expense to the Federal 
Government. 

We recognize full well that the losses 
will be somewhat increased, but they can 
be increased and still have a break-even 
point which you cannot do if you put the 
Government in the direct lending 
business. 

The need for these loans is admitted. 
The Farmers Home Administration had 
some 12,000 applications for these loans 
in May of this year which they could not 
fill because they did not have available 
funds or the authority to guarantee the 
loans. 

It was the feeling of many members of 
the committee earlier in the year that 
we must make provision for an increase 
in these guaranteed loans. 

In all frankness, Mr. Speaker, when 


-we can make loans under the poverty 


program to small farmers who do not 
have the ability even to meet the exist- 
ing requirements of the Farmers Home 
Administration, it was the feeling of at 
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least many of us on the committee, that 
certainly we ought not do that without 
making loans available to those who had 
shown they had a little better degree of 
management and did a little harder 
work and had a little more likelihood 
of repaying the loans. 

In other words, this is harder credit 
than is to be provided under the poverty 
bill. 

We believe it is rather ridiculous to 
provide for the making of loans to peo- 
ple who cannot show any ability to re- 
pay and then say we will not even let 
the Farmers Home Administration guar- 
antee the loans of those who probably 
can repay and who can that way be 
brought up out of poverty through their 
own hard work, certainly with very little 
if any cost to the Government. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poace] has 
outlined the bill very well. It is a mat- 
ter which has been before our Subcom- 
mittee on Conservation and Credit of the 
Committee on Agriculture for some time. 

These loans, as has been stated, are 
insured loans. This bill would not 
change in any way the criteria upon 
which these loans are based. The same 
requirements will prevail as have pre- 
vailed under the legislation which au- 
thorized insured loans up to a maximum 
of $200 million. 

This bill merely provides for increased 
authorization in order that these loans 
may continue to be made. They are in 
fact real estate loans. Instead of re- 
quiring that there be appropriated funds 
for lending on the part of the Farmers 
Home Administration for these long- 
term real estate loans, the insured loan 
provision permits the Farmers Home 
Administration to make the loans and to 
insure them with investing companies. 
Many are banks or other companies 
within the lending area and many are 
the larger investment companies which 
are looking for loans of this character. 

This bill would provide an additional 
$250 million. As has been mentioned 
earlier, there is evidence that a substan- 
tial portion of this will be needed within 
a reasonable length of time. 

It was the opinion of the committee 
that the extension of authority in the 
amount of $250 million, while it may 
seem to be a substantial increase over 
the $200 million already authorized, is 
warranted. It is our opinion that the 
Farmers Home Administration will con- 
tinue its very careful analysis of the ap- 
plications and that the loans will con- 
tinue to be sound loans, as has been 
proved by the record. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been requested to 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
OLIVER P. Botton] and I yield to him at 
this time for 1 minute. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Speak- 
er, I appreciate the gentleman yielding. 
I have asked for this time in order to ask 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. PoaceE], 
a couple of questions. 

As I understand this, it is purely an ex- 
tension of the authorization for insur- 
ing loans from $200 million up to $450 
million. Is that correct? 

Mr. POAGE. Yes. That is exactly 
what it is. 
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Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Therefore, 
this is a revolving ceiling. As one loan 
becomes paid off it goes back into the 
bert of the Farmers Home Administra- 

ion 

Mr. POAGE, That is correct, except 
it is an annual ceiling and they cannot 
make more than that in any 1 year. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. But there 
is no time limit on this legislation at all. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. POAGE. No. It is permanent. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. And there 
is no other time limit to this excepting 
the loans to be made must be good? 

Mr. POAGE, Yes. All the restric- 
tions that apply to the regular Farmers 
Home Administration loans. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I am very 
interested in this because the initials of 
this administration are FHA and we have 
had another FHA provision up the other 
day when we were substituting a dollar 
ceiling for loans, and the administration 
and the party on the other side took a 
very strong position against it. Would 
the gentleman care to explain whether 
the administration is in favor of this 
bill? 

Mr. POAGE. I would not want to try 
to speak for the administration, but I 
think I can in all fairness say they would 
want it passed. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Does the 
gentleman know whether this has been 
cleared with the HHFA? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I do not see how 
this can involve the HHFA at all. It is 
not a home loan at all. This is the 
Farmers Home Administration, and it 
does not involve the construction of 
homes. It is not a housing proposition. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I under- 
stand, but it is a very similar proposition, 
is it not? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina, 

Mr. COOLEY. The answer is no. 
This provides operating loans for land 
acquisition under the broad language of 
the Farmers Home Administration. It 
has been in operation for many, many 
years. Through this we have provided 
substantially for many acreage additions. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I could not 
agree with the gentleman more, and I 
find the program is a very satisfactory 
one and working very well. I am inter- 
ested, I will say to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, if the position on this FHA bill 
should be that a permanent dollar ceil- 
ing raised and established as a dollar 
ceiling continuing until Congress takes 
action is favored in this case; but when 
it was considered under the other FHA 
proposition, it was turned down. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. COOLEY. They are two different 
programs. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, 
Mitts). The time of the gentleman 
has again expired. 
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Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, there is so 
much boondoggling going on these days 
that I cannot keep track of all of it. 

Will the gentleman from Texas tell 
me whether the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration is engaged in any way in the 
building of golf courses, ski slides, tobog- 
gan slides, and all that kind of business? 

Mr. POAGE. Certainly these loans 
are not. I do not want to say categori- 
cally that there is no participation on 
the part of this agency, because there is 
a general recreation program, as the 
gentleman is aware, that is financed 
through several agencies of the Govern- 
ment. I think it is possible that the 
Farmers Home Administration does 
make some of those loans, but this fund 
and the funds involved here do not en- 
compass any of those kinds of loans, 
These are land acquisition loans, and 
that program cannot be involved here. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman from 
Iowa had reference, I believe, to the ski 
jumps financed by REA money and not 
by Farmers Home Administration money. 

Mr. GROSS. I thought I made it clear 
that I could not keep track of all the 
boondoggling going on. I did not know 
whether there was any of it in this pro- 
gram or not. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
serve the balance of my time. 

Mr, COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Wacconner]. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this time to ask 
the chairman of the subcommittee, in 
view of the fact that we are increasing 
this ceiling on real estate loans today, 
if there has been any consideration given 
by the committee to increasing the 
amount of money available for operating 
loans. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, there has been con- 
sideration given to it but we have not 
found an easily usable vehicle for that 
purpose. Since we have these guaran- 
teed loans and can do this without ex- 
pense to the Government in the case of 
these real estate loans, we have taken this 
step. The operating loans have to be 
made directly by the Government be- 
cause you cannot get that kind of loan 
guarantee; at least it is more difficult 
and we do not have such a program. 
But we do recognize the need for addi- 
tional operating funds. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. One other point 
that might be clarified, Mr. Chairman, 
and that is that the language of the re- 
port which I note was issued June 25, 
1964, refers to grants available under 
the Economic Opportunity Act. 

Mr. POAGE. This report was writ- 
ten, of course, before the passage of that 
bill; before it was amended, of course, 
taking out those grants. 

Mr, WAGGONNER. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Mitts). The question is on the motion, 
Will the House suspend the rules and pass 
the bill H.R. 7073? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION AND AMENDMENT OF 
PUBLIC LAW 480 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 12298) to extend the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, and for other purposes, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954, as amended, is further 
amended as follows: 

(1) Effective January 1, 1965, section 
103(b) of such Act is amended by striking 
out “1962” and substituting in lieu thereof 
“1965”, by striking out “1964” and substitut- 
ing in lieu thereof 1967“, by striking out 
“$4,500,000,000" and substituting in lieu 
thereof 84,000, 000,000“, and by inserting 
prior to the colon the following: “plus any 
amount by which agreements entered into in 
prior years have called or will call for ap- 
propriations to reimburse the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in amounts less than 
authorized for such prior years by this Act 
as in effect during such years”. 

(2) Section 104 of such Act is amended 
by inserting in subsection (c) after the words 
“common defense” the words “including in- 
ternal security”. 

(3) Section 104 of such Act is amended by 
striking from subsection (e) the words “not 
more than 25 per centum of the currencies 
received pursuant to each such agreement 
shall be available” and substituting “cur- 
rencies shall also be available to the maxi- 
mum usable extent”. 

(4) Section 104 of such Act is amended by 
adding the following new subsection: 

„(u) To use foreign currencies which are 
in excess of the normal requirements of the 
United States as determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, to promote the develop- 
ment of the resources of less developed 
friendly foreign countries in a manner which 
will secure to the United States the maxi- 
mum benefit from currencies accruing under 
this title: Provided, however, That no such 
use shall be made of such currencies which 
would have the effect of reducing the dollar 
reimbursement to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration for foreign currencies. There is 
hereby established an advisory committee 
composed of the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Administrator of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, the chairman and the 
ranking minority member of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, and the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
The function of such Committee shall be to 
review from time to time the status of for- 
eign currencies which accrue under this 
title and to make recommendations to the 
President with regard to (1) the use of excess 
currencies under the authority conferred 
upon him by this subsection and (2) grants 
under subsection (e) hereof.” 

(5) The first proviso at the end of section 
104 of such Act is amended by striking out 
“to not less than 10 per centum of the for- 
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eign currencies which accrue under this 
title:” and substituting “, effective with re- 
spect to agreements entered into beginning 
January 1, 1965, to not less than 20 per 
centum in the aggregate of the foreign cur- 
rencies which accrue under such agree- 
ments;”. 

(6) Section 108 of such Act is amended 
by striking out the words “six months” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the word “year”. 

(7) Sections 109 and 204 of such Act are 
amended by striking out 1964“ and sub- 
stituting in lieu thereof “1967”. 

(8) Section 203 of such Act is amended 
by striking out “1961” and substituting 
“1965”; by striking out 1964“ and sub- 
stituting 1967“; by striking out “$300,000,- 
000”, and substituting “$450,000,000"; and by 
inserting after “charges for general average 
contributions arising out of the ocean trans- 
port of commodities transferred pursuant 
hereto” the following: “or donated under 
said section 416, section 308 of this Act or 
section 9 of the Act of September 6, 1958.” 

(9) Section 203 of the Act is amended by 


‘inserting after the third sentence of said 


section the following new sentence: “In 
addition to other funds available for such 
purposes under any other Act, funds made 
available under this title may be used to 
purchase foreign currencies accruing under 
title I in order to meet costs (except the 
personnel and administrative costs of co- 
operating sponsors, distributing agencies, 
and recipient agencies, and the costs of con- 
struction or maintenance of any church 
owned or operated edifice and edifices to be 
used for sectarian purposes) designed to as- 
sure that commodities made available under 
this title or under title III are used to carry 
out more effectively the purposes for which 
such commodities are made available or to 
promote community and other self-help ac- 
tivities designed to alleviate the causes of the 
need for such assistance: Provided, however, 
That such funds shall be used only to sup- 
plement and not substitute for, funds nor- 
mally available for such purposes from other 
non-United States Government sources.” and 
by inserting after the word “costs” in the 
last sentence the words “or for the purchase 
of foreign currencies”. 

(10) Section 101 of such Act is amended 
by striking out in subsection (f) the words 
“from the government or agencies thereof” 
and further by striking the period at the 
end of subsection (f) and adding the fol- 
lowing: “, and which are not less favorable 
than the highest of exchange rates obtain- 
able by any other nation.”. 

Sec. 2. Subsection (b) of section 612 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
is amended (1) by redesignating it as sub- 
section (t) of section 104 of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended. 

(2) By striking “this Act” and substituting 
“the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended.”. 

(3) By changing the period at the end of 
the subsection to a comma and adding 
“except that in the case of any such foreign 
currencies acquired through operations un- 
der title I of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and assistance Act of 1954, as 
amended, the United States dollars received 
from the sale of such foreign currencies shall 
be deposited to the account of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and shall be 
treated as a reimbursement to Commodity 
Credit Corporation under section 105 of this 
Act.” 

Src. 3. Section 416 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, is amended by adding 
the following at the end of such section: 
“The assistance to needy persons provided 
in (4) above shall, insofar as practicable, be 
directed toward community and other self- 
help activities designed to alleviate the causes 
of the need for such assistance.“ 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, a member of 
the committee, demands a second. 

Mr. BOW. A point of order, Mr. 
Speaker; I am opposed to the bill and I 
understand the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is not opposed to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania opposed 
to the bill? 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I am not 
opposed to the bill. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow], demands 
a second. Without objection, a second 
will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair willcount. [After counting.] One 
hundred and one Members are present, 
not a quorum. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 234] 

Abbitt Gurney Nedzi 
Adair Hanna Osmers 
Andrews, Ala. Harsha Pepper 
Ashley Harvey, Mich. Pilcher 
Auchincloss Healey Pirnie 
Avery Hoeven Pucinski 

g Hoffman Rains 
Blatnik Horton Randall 
Bolling Jones, Ala Roybal 
Bolton, Jones, Mo Ryan, Mich. 

Frances P Kee St. George 

Bromwell Kluczynski St Germain 
Brown, Calif. Kyl Sheppard 
Buckley Landrum Shipley 
Cameron Lankford Smith, Calif. 
Daddario Staebler 
Davis, Tenn Lindsay Steed 
Diggs McClory Taft 
Dingell McMillan Thompson, La 
Elliott MacGregor Toll 
Ellsworth Martin, Mass. Tollefson 
Forrester Miller, Calif. Vinson 
Fraser Miller, N.Y. Wallhauser 
Gill Montoya Whalley 
Grabowski 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Mrs). On this rollcall 360 Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
nee under the call were dispensed 


EXTENSION AND AMENDMENT OF 
PUBLIC LAW 480 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Poace], the chairman of the sub- 
committee who handled this bill and 
conducted the hearings. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
provides for an extension of Public Law 
480 for 3 years. 

We believe that Public Law 480 has 
been one of the most successful pro- 


grams of its kind ever promulgated by 


i 
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the Congress. It has moved vast quan- 
tities of agricultural products into the 
world markets. It has rendered a great 
service to American agriculture. It has 
rendered a comparable service to the 
cause of peace throughout the world, in 
that it has served as a very important 
part of our foreign aid program. We 
believe that in many respects it provides 
the best kind of foreign aid, although it 
is, and we believe it must remain, basi- 
cally an agricultural program. 

This bill would extend Public Law 480 
for a period of 3 years. It would make 
relatively minor changes in the law as it 
exists, but changes which I believe and 
most of us believe should be made. 

It will increase from 10 to 20 percent 
the proportion of foreign currencies 
which are received from the sale of agri- 
cultural commodities which must be de- 
voted exclusively to U.S. uses and there- 
fore made subject to the appropriating 
process. 

Let me make that point plain, because 
I recognize there will be efforts to con- 
fuse the House as to the effect of this 
bill on the appropriating process. 
Under the law as it now stands, 10 per- 
cent of the funds carried in any agree- 
ment with a foreign country must be 
made available for American uses. 
Those American uses are subject to ap- 
propriation by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Under this bill as we have writ- 
ten it, 20 percent must be made avail- 

_able in that way. In other words, we 
have doubled the percentage of these 
funds which must be made available to 
the appropriating process. 

We have also changed the provision 
which now provides that not more than 
25 percent of these foreign currencies 
shall be made available for Cooley type 
loans; that is, loans to American in- 
dustry. We have provided that all that 
can be effectively used for that purpose 
shall be made available for loans to 
American corporations doing business in 
these foreign countries. 

We have provided a change in the 
value which foreign countries may place 
on their currencies, so that the sales 
which are made to foreign countries 
must be made at the most favorable 
legal rate of exchange and in no event 
at a rate less than the most favorable 
rate available to any other country. 

Now, frankly, my friends, that one 
point has been a hole as large as a barn 
door, because unless we can say we are 
getting as favorable a rate as any other 
country, you can understand that no 
matter what our price on our commodity 
is, if we do not get the most favorable 
exchange rate, we are not getting a fair 
shake. 

We believe that these provisions in this 
bill are bound to give us a better and a 
stronger program than we have ever had. 
We have in the bill a number of rela- 
tively minor changes, such as authoriz- 
ing the use of certain of the title IT and 
III currencies, to purchase foreign cur- 
rencies from title I to use to buy tools 
and equipment to be able to carry out 
these relief programs carried out under 
titles II and III. We provide in title I, 
which is the major portion of this bill, 
that it shall be extended for 3 years and 
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that there shall be $4 billion available, 
which is a decrease of $500 million. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DAGUE]. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr.DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may be 
privileged to extend their remarks at 
this point in the Record on this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MLS). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
port the extension of Public Law 480 as 
I have supported this program since its 
inception in the 83d Congress. I have 
some reservations, however, about cer- 
tain provisions in the bill but on the 
whole, the committee has produced a 
piece of legislation which is necessary 
to the continued welfare of American 
agriculture. I share apprehensions with 
others that Public Law 480 is becoming 
more and more an instrument of foreign 
aid, but the Committee on Agriculture 
has made a number of changes and rec- 
ommendations of the executive branch 
to restrict this part of the program. 

Public Law 480 is today more popu- 
larly known as the food-for-peace pro- 
gram. It was instituted as the food-for- 
peace program in the Eisenhower admin- 
istration in 1959. This was proved when 
on February 9, 1960, President Eisen- 
hower in his message to the Congress, as 
set forth in House Document 330, 86th 
Congress, 2d session, said: 

The food-for-peace program, initiated pur- 
suant to my recommendations of last year, 
has been vigorously advanced. On my re- 
cent trip abroad, I saw many constructive 
results from these efforts and the need and 
opportunity for even greater use of this hu- 
manitarian program. Clearly we should con- 
tinue to do our utmost to use our abundance 
constructively in the worldwide battle 
against hunger. The law we enacted in 1954, 
known as Public Law 480 of the 83d Con- 
gress, has been especially helpful to us in 
waging this battle. 


There are many provisions in this leg- 
islation which I vigorously support. 
These include the following: 

First. The provision to allow foreign 
currencies to be used for internal secu- 
rity operations of friendly foreign coun- 
tries. This amendment will be partic- 
ularly helpful in the execution of our 
foreign policy in South Vietnam. As we 
all know, the Vietcong Communists now 
terrorize and murder all those who oppose 


them. This amendment will make funds 


available to more effectively and effi- 
ciently protect the population of South 
Vietnam through the strategic hamlet 
program. 

Second. The provision which removes 
the limitation on loans to American busi- 
nessmen overseas. This program, popu- 
larly known as the Cooley loan pro- 
gram, has been both popular and success- 
ful. The present 25-percent limitation 
has been remoyed by the committee in 
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an effort to stimulate further use of 
foreign currencies for this purpose. 

Third. A provision to encourage maxi- 
mum use of title I currencies for U.S. 
uses. At present the law requires that at 
least 10 percent of the foreign curren- 
cies generated under title I be earmarked 
for U.S. uses. The committee has 
amended this provision of law to require 
that no less than 20 percent of these 
currencies be subject to U.S. uses. 

Fourth. A provision to encourage max- 
imum exchange rates. In title I foreign 
currency sales, the exchange rate at 
which foreign countries agreed to pur- 
chase our farm commodities is often un- 
realistic. The committee amended pro- 
visions to get the best possible bargain 
for the United States on these exchange 
rates in future negotiations. 

There are, of course, a number of other 
important provisions in this bill which 
extend titles I and II of Public Law 480 
for 3 more years. These are set 
forth in the committee report and will be 
debated today. 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, while I 
have some reservations about H.R, 12298, 
I feel that this legislation is, on the 
whole, both needed and justified. As a 
member of the Foreign Agricultural 
Operations Subcommittee I had the 
opportunity to consider at length the ad- 
ministration’s proposals and recommen- 
dations together with the suggested 
amendments of other groups and indi- 
viduals. 

The administration sought a 5-year 
extension of both titles I and II, but the 
subcommittee and the full committee 
both agreed that a 3-year extension was 
an ample period of time for this very 
large program to operate without a full 
congressional review. 

The administration also sought in var- 
ious ways to make Public Law 480 pri- 
marily a foreign aid program. For ex- 
ample, it was proposed that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation be empowered 
to go into the market and buy farm 
commodities which were not in surplus, 
simply to meet an earlier promise made 
by the executive branch for the dona- 
tion of these commodities. This provi- 
sion would have changed the basic struc- 
ture of Public Law 480 very drastically 
and would have no longer retained the 
basic concept that the food-for-peace 
program is one which shares our abun- 
dance and not one which stimulates sur- 
plus just for the sake of giving it away. 

The bill before you today makes a 
number of important changes in the law 
in addition to extending both title I and 
title II for 3 years. 

While the language of the bill shows 
the expenditure of $4 billion for title I 
programs for the next 3 years, the actual 
amount will be closer to $5.5 billion when 
unused previous obligations and CCC re- 
payments are taken into account. 

Title II expenditures will be in the 
neighborhood of $1.5 billion during the 
next 3 years, again taking into account 
unused authorizations, 

The bill also increases from 10 to 20 
percent the proportion of foreign cur- 
rencies which must be used exclusively 
for meeting U.S. Government needs in 
foreign countries. The bill establishes a 
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seven-man advisory committee to con- 
sult with and make recommendations to 
the President concerning the use of for- 
eign currencies in excess of anticipated 
needs. This committee will be made up 
of the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Administrator of AID, the chairman and 
ranking minority members of the House 
and Senate Agriculture Committees. 
These excessive currencies now approach 
$1.2 billion and are set forth on page 32 
of the committee report. In addition, 
the Advisory Committee will also consult 
the President on the use of foreign cur- 
rencies in future agreements for eco- 
nomic development grants under section 
104(e) of the act. 

The bill authorizes the use of foreign 
currencies to supplement surplus food 
and self-help work projects, but the 
committee has limited the use of these 
funds to nonsectarian projects. 

In addition, the bill allows foreign cur- 
rencies to be used for increasing our ef- 
fectiveness in the defense of the people 
of South Vietnam; it encourages further 
investment by U.S. private enterprise in 
foreign countries; it attempts to gain 
more favorable exchange rates for the 
United States in the negotiation of title 
I sales agreements, and it steps up the 
percentage of title I foreign currencies 
from 10 to 20 percent. 

The bill also changes the reporting 
period from 6 months to an annual basis. 
It is certainly my hope that reports and 
statistics will be furnished to the com- 
mittee and to the Congress more fre- 
quently than annually because this pro- 
gram is indeed a massive one entailing 
very substantial expenditures of the tax- 
payers’ money. 

All in all, the Committee on Agricul- 
ture has worked diligently and sincerely 
to bring to the House a bill which has the 
committee’s overwhelming support. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I can agree 
with a great deal that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PoacE] has said. This 
is a fine program. I think I introduced 
one of the original bills in the House 
which eventually became Public Law 480. 
I think it has done a great deal of good 
throughout the world, and I think it 
should be continued. 

My objection goes to this bill and to 
some of the amendments that are in this 
bill. I think the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Poace], must have had a twinge of 
conscience when he said he was con- 
vinced that somebody would try to mis- 
lead the House on the question of appro- 
priations. I am not going to try to mis- 
lead this House. I am going to try to give 
the House the facts. We did not get the 
facts in the presentation that has been 
made here. 

Let me read from page 33 of the com- 
mittee report on the section by section 
explanation. Under title I, paragraph 1 
reads in part as follows: It says that 
this bill, if passed, “authorizes agree- 
ments to be entered into during such 3- 
year period in an amount which does not 
call for appropriation to reimburse CCC 
in a total amount in excess of $4 billion 
plus the carryover of unused authoriza- 
tion from prior years.” 

This is their own report. Without ap- 
propriations, $4 billion. 
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Now, what are we doing here? This is 
a complete backdoor spending bill. It is 
unfortunate that we do not have several 
hours to debate this bill, for it is a good 
bill in certain areas and we should have 
an opportunity to present to the House 
the chance to amend it. We know now 
that we are going to be here for a while 
after next Friday. We are coming back. 
Let us get a rule. Let us bring this bill in 
and let the House work its will rather 
than say to us take this or have nothing 
at all in this field of foreign aid. 

Now let me call your attention to one 
other matter. In the past, on the ques- 
tion of excess requirements of foreign 
currencies, you ladies and gentlemen of 
the House have had the opportunity to 
too upon them and how they shall be 


What happens under this bill? Your 
rights that you have exercised in the past 
are now delegated to a new Commission, 
taken away from the House so that you 
cannot pass upon them, and turned over 
to a Commission to make this determina- 
tion or recommendation to the President. 
And who is on that Commission? The 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, the Adminis- 
trator of the Agency for International 
Development, the chairman and ranking 
members of the House Committee on Ag- 
riculture and the chairman and ranking 
members of the Senate committee. 

What you are asked to do in this bill— 
and this I object to—is to take away from 
you and delegate to this Commission your 
responsibility. I think this is wrong. I 
think this responsibility should stay with 
the House of Representatives, and we 
should not delegate to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Director of AID and 
to the others our responsibility. 

Always remember when we talk about 
this $4 billion-plus that is going to be 
taken without appropriation that under 
the Constitution of the United States no 
funds shall be taken from the Treasury 
except through appropriation by you, the 
Congress of the United States, originat- 
ing here in the House. But we are asked 
under this bill to forego that. We are 
asked in this bill to delegate our author- 
ity, our responsibility, to a group in the 
executive branch, with some of the mem- 
bers of the Committees on Agriculture 
working with them. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the Members to 
vote against the suspension of the rules. 
There is pending in the Committee on 
Rules now an application for a rule on 
this bill. Let us get a rule on it. This is 
a great amount of funds that is involved. 
The responsibility is on us. Let us get it 
back here where we will be able to offer 
amendments to it, and if the will of the 
House is not to accept the amendments, 
well and good. But it seems to me that 
this is not the kind of a bill that should 
be in here under suspension of the rules. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, will the distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I have just this minute come to 
the floor from our committee room up- 
stairs. May I ask the distinguished gen- 
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tleman, is this the back-door spending 
bill that the gentleman from Ohio has 
discussed with me? 

Mr. BOW. This is the bill that I dis- 
cussed with the gentleman. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Then I 
am vigorously opposed to it. 

Mr. BOW I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I just want to observe 
that this bill was very carefully consid- 
ered in the Committee on Agriculture. 
My recollection is that every member of 
that 35-man committee approved the 
draft you now have before you. Under 
this program, commonly known as Public 
Law 480, we have disposed of surplus 
agricultural commodities valued at more 
than $11 billion, and I do not believe any 
program we have had has been as free 
from criticism as this program under 
Public Law 480. 

The gentleman who just addressed the 
House apparently is under some impres- 
sion that we are doing something differ- 
ent now from what we have been doing 
over the years. This program has been 
in operation beginning in 1954. What 
we are actually doing is recognizing the 
fact that about twice as much authority 
should be given to your committee to 
appropriate, but here we are not appro- 
priating American dollars. We are not 
appropriating any dollars in this bill and 
I am at a loss to understand why the 
gentleman is disturbed about it, because 
we are changing some parts of the pro- 
gram to make it more workable and more 
acceptable. Let me observe that if you 
damn this bill as back-door spending you 
might as well say that everything the 
CCC does is back-door spending. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BOW. The gentleman says he 
does not know why I am disturbed. Iam 
disturbed because of the fact that you 
are here setting up a new advisory com- 
mission on how these funds shall be used. 
I remind the gentleman that we used to 
hear these same arguments about these 
currencies in France and England and 
Belgium and other countries. We said 
they were surplus, we will never use them. 
They are gone. 

They are gone. What we use these 
surplus currencies for is the operation of 
our embassies, the USIA, and the official 
business of Government abroad. These 
funds will be gone before long. When 
the gentleman says these are not Ameri- 
can dollars, I say to the gentleman that 
they were bought with American dollars 
and they are just as important as Amer- 
ican dollars. 

Mr. COOLEY. The Committee on Ap- 
propriations of which the gentleman 
from Ohio is a member has the respon- 
sibility of appropriating dollars for the 
purpose of purchasing this currency. So 
you do have control over it. 

You appropriated 17 percent of the 
program, and if we do what you suggest, 
you will take this great program which 
has been in operation under Public Law 
480 and bring it down to 17 percent of its 
normal volume of operation. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Mitts). The time of the gentleman 
from North Carolina has expired. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I yield to, the 
gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. COOLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield to me? 

Mr.COOLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. BOW. The gentleman says that 
we appropriate these dollars with which 
to purchase these currencies. 

Does the gentleman mean that we ap- 
propriate the money with which to ob- 
tain the excess currencies? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right, to buy 
them. 

Mr. BOW. Or do we appropriate cer- 
tain funds with which to obtain foreign 
currencies in those countries where they 
are not in excess? 

Mr. COOLEY. They are appropriated 
to be used to defray American mission 
expenses abroad. 

Mr. BOW. But in the case of excess 
currency does the gentleman say we ap- 
propriate money with which to buy ex- 
cess currencies? 

Mr. COOLEY. We appropriate all of 
the dollars and we just provide for the 


use of these commodities. That is all 
we do. 
Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 


Speaker, will the distinguished gentle- 
man from North Carolina yield to me? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. I should 
like to say that we had an example of 
foreign currency back-door spending to- 
day in connection with the appropriation 
bill on which we adopted the conference 
report at noon. 

You will recall that the House was 
originally presented with a request to 
spend $12 million to save the Nubian 
monuments in the River Nile. The 
House appropriated no money whatever 
for such purpose. The bill then went to 
the other body and it turned out that the 
other body, while also appropriating no 
funds for this project, and which will 
delight many dilettantes throughout the 
Nation, found that the State Department 
proposed that it would use Public Law 
480 program money in connection with 
saving those monuments. That, I say, is 
back-door spending and Iam unalterably 
opposed to such procedure. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina has again expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

Mr. Speaker, if the gentlemen are 
complaining about back-door spending, 
we hear that statement every time we 
come out here with an agricultural bill 
dealing with agricultural commodities. 

Certainly, when you deplete the capital 
stock of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture does not bring in legislation au- 
thorizing the building up of those capital 
values. It comes from the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to go back and 
emphasize the fact that if the Members 


will check the record they will find that 
the Committee on Appropriations only 
appropriates 17 percent of the money 
used in the operation of the Public Law 
480 program, If we leave the matter to 
the Committee on Appropriations they 
will just restrict this program to 15 or 
20 percent. We want it to go on and 
operate in order to dispose of these sur- 
plus commodities and in that way save 
American dollars. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. Certainly, I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. We do not restrict it. 
This House of Representatives, the body 
that is here now, are the ones who pass 
upon those appropriations. If there is 
any restricting done, it is done by this 
full House and the gentleman from 
North Carolina knows it. 

Mr. COOLEY. You have the primary 
responsibility for initiating appropria- 
tions and bringing them before the 
House. 

Mr, BOW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, in this 
debate we have frequently heard the 
expression “dispose” of billions of dollars’ 
worth of commodities. 

Mr. Speaker, It has been my privilege 
to head the Subcommittee on Agricul- 
tural Appropriations for some several 
years. In the next few days we will be 
before the House requesting $5.5 billion 
in cash and according to the Senate bill 
$1,992,453,000 will be to restore the im- 
pairment for Public Law 480 sales. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not like the relaxa- 
tion that I see contained in this bill to 
extend Public Law 480 and I will tell 
the Members of the House why I do not 
like this change, though I agree we must 
extend the law. 

Under section 3 we have heretofore 
had at least a limitation not to exceed 25 
percent on how much could be used of 
these foreign currencies for such loans. 
I know they say this is only foreign cur- 
rency, but in foreign countries you must 
have foreign currency. Here is what we 
are doing. We are making available 
these foreign currencies under section 3 
to put American corporations and in- 
dividuals in business in foreign countries. 

They are in turn contributing to the 
production of agricultural commodities 
and either sending them back to the 
United States or taking U.S. markets. 
Then we are having to pick up the cost 
through the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion takeover of U.S. production. 

I have before me a report by the in- 
vestigators of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. It is not as yet complete. As 
of now the information that we have is 
that we have had a total of imports of 
$17.32 billion in 1963, $4.12 billion in 
agricultural commodities, including 
$2.293 billion which competed with U.S. 
farm products. 

We have made in grants of foreign cur- 
rency to Argentina, for example, $24 
million for grain storage facilities. Beef 
and veal have produced sales in the 
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7 01 States 12 percent higher than in 

In Brazil we have made available these 
foreign currencies of over $34 million, 
and their imports of beef to the United 
States have increased 470 percent. That 
is the reason you have this problem of a 
conference on beef imports going on 
right now. 

Our committee is trying to get the 
facts together showing that through the 
use of these foreign currencies we are 
putting American businessmen overseas 
who send the products back here or take 
our foreign markets, which will wreck 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, our 
section 32 funds, and in the long run 
American agricultural programs. 

I urge you to send this bill back to the 
committee. Let it stand as it is until we 
have a chance to clean up the bad things 
that are done with these currencies now. 
We are putting ourselves out of business 
with the use of foreign currencies. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does the gentleman 
refer to the imports of beef? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Les; along with other 
commodities. 

Mr. COOLEY. You do not have any 
foreign loans for that. How much beef 
do we import? 

Mr. WHITTEN. It has increased 12 
percent from Argentina in 1958 to 1962; 
in Brazil it has increased 470 percent. 
In Mexico we have had foreign aid as- 
sistance, $47 million. Mexico is an im- 
portant cotton producer. 

In the next few days we will be asking 
you for $5.5 billion to finance the U.S. 
Commodity Credit Corporation. May I 
say in all frankness, in my judgment 
these funds will last the rest of this fiscal 
year. I say that we need to send this 
sra back, and tighten it up, not loosen 

up. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. I want to agree with my 
colleague from Mississippi, who is chair- 
man of the subcommittee on which I 
have the honor of being the ranking mi- 
nority member. We feel that this meas- 
ure should come to the floor under a rule, 
to be discussed and amended, probably. 
We have complained about back-door 
spending. Why continue something that 
we found to be a fault, and which by- 
passes—lI think this is important to every 
Member of the House—the Congress of 
the United States. I agree with the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. Our record shows in these foreign 
currencies generated here that AID has 
and will pay up to 50 percent of the cost 
to explore certain things. They will 
make these loans and encourage Ameri- 
can investors to go in business abroad. 

This bill should come back in the reg- 
ular order to be tightened up. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I know the gentleman 
from Mississippi does not intend to mis- 
lead the House or try to mislead this 
House. 

I think he should be aware of the fact 
that we have had no Public Law 480 sales 
to Australia or New Zealand, and that is 
where the beef is coming from. The gen- 
tleman mentioned South America and 
Africa. We cannot bring it in here from 
that area because of the hoof-and-mouth 
disease. So where is the beef coming in 
from? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I did not refer to the 
two countries the gentleman did. I said 
Argentina, Brazil, and Mexico are the 
countries from which these imports come 
into our country. 

Mr. COOLEY. Is any coming in from 
Argentina, on account of the hoof-and- 
mouth disease? 

Mr. WHITTEN. There has been an 
increase in meat imports and in cotton, 
and foreign exports have also increased 
in competition with the United States. 
In Brazil you have had an increase of 
470 percent in meat exports to the 
United States. 

Mr. COOLEY. Of what? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Of beef. 

Mr. COOLEY. From Argentina? 

Mr. WHITTEN. No, Brazil. 

Mr. COOLEY. How are you going to 
bring it in from Brazil? There is hoof- 
and-mouth disease in the whole area. 

Mr. WHITTEN. There is an increase 
in meat exports to the United States to- 
day of 470 percent. 

Mr. COOLEY. What figure is the gen- 
tleman reading from? 

Mr. WHITTEN. This is from the re- 
port from investigators of the Appro- 
priations Committee, which is not com- 
plete at the present time. 

May I read you just a little of what our 
Appropriations Committee investigators 
have already reported with regard to our 
“foreign competition” by American com- 
panies abroad, including American 
grants, loans and foreign currencies, as 
would be permitted by this bill. 

U.S. INTERESTS IN FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL 

PRODUCTION 
A. ARGENTINA 

The principal U.S. firms engaged in the 
livestock and meat industry in Argentina 
are International Packers Limited (IPL), 
Chicago, Ill, and the King Ranch of Kings- 
ville, Tex. IPL subsidiaries in Argentina are 
Swift, Armour, La Blanca, and Provita; IPL 
also has an interest in 3 ranching opera- 
tions containing approximately 766,000 acres 
and 108,000 cattle. IPL has received a $5 
million loan from the Export-Import Bank 
and has investment guaranties from AID of 
$12,990,000 convertibility and $12,300,000 for 
expropriation. King Ranch owns and op- 
erates 4 ranches totaling some 118,600 acres 
with about 30,000 cattle and 16,000 sheep. 

B. AUSTRALIA 
Cotton 


The Wee Wa district of New South Wales 
is the site of a rapidly expanding irrigated 
cotton growing area which has been financed 
largely by American capital supplied by cot- 
ton interests in California and Arizona. A 
report by the agricultural attaché in Aus- 
tralia states that the increased production 
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of cotton in this area will undoubtedly have 
an adverse effect on U.S. exports of raw cot- 
ton to Australia, and could reduce such ex- 
ports by 28,000 to 35,000 bales annually. 


Red meats 


U.S. interests in Australia are: Esperance 
Land and Development Co., Western Aus- 
tralia (owned by Chase International In- 
vestment Corp. of New York City, American 
Factors Associates, Ltd., of Honolulu, Hawaii, 
J. H. Whitney and Co. of New York 
City, and Elders-G.M. Co., Ltd.) has an op- 
tion on 1,450,000 acres and currently has 
about 8,500 sheep and 1,000 cattle. Inter- 
continental Meat Traders, Inc., Limited, 
Brisbane, is a subsidiary of Intercontinental 
Meat Traders, Inc., Chicago, II. IPL affiliated 
companies in Australia are Swift Australian 
Co., Ltd., Brisbane; MayfairHams, Ltd., 
Sydney; and Armour & Co., Ltd., Syd- 
ney. International Portion Foods Ltd., Bris- 
bane, is a branch of Henderson’s Portion Pak, 
Inc., Coral Gables, Fla. King Ranch Aus- 
tralia, Ltd., associate of the King Ranch in 
Texas, operates a number of large ranches 
over 1.7 million acres in Northern Territory, 
Queensland, and New South Wales. Mr. Art 
Linkletter owns 22,000 acres at Esperance 
on which he is raising sheep and cattle, and 
he recently purchased, in partnership with 
Mr. Allen T. Chase a 650,000-acre cattle sta- 
tion in Northern Territory. The Peter- 
borough Meat Export Co., Ltd., Peterborough, 
South Australia, is operated by Mr. Joseph 
Popp, a U.S. citizen connected with two 
packing companies in Detroit, Mich. Swift 
Australian and King Ranch formed a com- 
pany in 1962 which purchased for approxi- 
mately $4.5 million over 8,000 square miles of 
land in Queensland and Northern Territory. 
Wilson Meats Ltd., Brisbane, is a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Wilson and Co., Inc., 
Chicago. 

C. COLOMBIA 

Purina Limitada, Cartagena, Colombia, 
wholly owned subsidiary of Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., received a “Cooley” loan 
of 800,000 Colombia pesos (approximately 
$80,000) in 1959 from the Export-Import 
Bank for the purpose of financing facilities 
for the production of animal feeds. 


D. HONDURAS 


The major U.S. interest in the meat trade 
of Honduras is through International Foods 
Corp., S.A., a wholly owned subsidiary of 
Alberti Foods, Inc., Chicago, of which L. K. 
Alberti, Jr., a U.S. citizen, is president. As- 
sociated with Mr. Alberti in his Honduran 
interests is Adam Smith, also a U.S. citizen, 
who is president of Sanda Corp., Miami, Fla. 
International Foods owns ASTCO, a Hon- 
duran transport and warehousing company 
with a 700,000-pound capacity freezer in 
Puerto Cortes, and has financial interests 
in three Honduran packing plants which ex- 
port boneless beef. 

Ganadera Industrial Hondurena, S.A. 
Tegucigalpa, exports commercial grade bone- 
less beef. Mr. William Montiel, a U.S. citizen, 
own 25 percent of the stock of the company. 
Mr. Montiel also has a financial interest in 
one of the packing plants in which Interna- 
tional Foods has an interest, and in a 
slaughterhouse in Nicaragua. Ganadera In- 
dustrial and the other plant in which Inter- 
national Foods and Mr, Montiel have an in- 
terest have contracts to sell boneless beef 
to Gurrentz International Corp., Miami, Fla., 
and Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Matadero de Puerto Arturo is part of the 
livestock division of the Tela Railroad Co., 
a wholly owned subsidiary of United Fruit 
Co., Boston. The livestock division has about 
21,000 cattle, and the slaughterhouse pro- 
duces boneless beef for export and local sales. 

Another boneless beef exporting company, 
Em ora del Norte, S.A., Puerto Castilla, 
is not yet in operation. Its principal officers 
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are Temis Ramirez de Arellano and Ruben 
Santiago, both United States (Puerto Rico) 
nationals. 

E. MEXICO 


Ralston Purina de Mexico, S.A. de C. V., a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, received a Cooley“ loan of 10 
million Mexican pesos (approximately $800,- 
000) in December 1958 from the Export- 
Import Bank for the purpose of financing fa- 
cilities for the cultivation, manufacture, 
storage, and sale of animal feed and the con- 
struction of a sesame solvent plant. The 
Export-Import Bank had rejected the loan 
application in April 1950. 

The American Embassy in Mexico had ad- 
vised the Export-Import Bank that any de- 
velopment of the animal feed business in 
Mexico would compete with U.S. exports. 
However, imports of U.S. animal feed are 
bound to be replaced by domestic production 
in the future, and it would be desirable to 
aid American enterprise to expand produc- 
tion in Mexico rather than leave the field 
open for others. 

USDA had advised the Export-Import Bank 
in April 1950 that the resulting increased 
production of feeds in Mexico would com- 
pete directly with mixed animal feeds then 
being exported from the United States to 
Mexico sufficiently to preclude approval of 
the application. In October 1958 USDA ad- 
vised the Export-Import Bank that it had 
given further study to the competition in- 
volved and had concluded that it did not pre- 
clude favorable consideration of the appli- 
cation. USDA officials stated that they had 
concluded that feed grain exports from the 
United States could be expected to increase 
with expanded mixing facilities. Data fur- 
nished to the staff by USDA indicate that 
Mexican imports did not increase with ex- 
panded mixing facilities; average annual im- 
ports of corn for 1955-59 totaled 346,454 
metric tons, whereas imports were 240,400 
tons in 1958; 29,600 tons in 1959; 52,845 tons 
in 1960; and 42,551 tons in 1961. 

Industrial Pecuaria, S.A., a Mexican firm 
owned 50 percent by Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., and 50 percent by 
Mexican investors, received a “Cooley” loan 
of 10 million Mexican pesos (approximately 
$800,000) from the Export-Import Bank in 
February 1959 for the purpose of financing 
facilities for the production and storage of 
animal feeds. In April 1958 the Export-Im- 
port Bank had rejected the application; the 
American Embassy in Mexico had made a 
recommendation similar to that made in the 
Ralston Purina case, and USDA recommended 
against the loan. However, as in the Ralston 
Purina case, USDA reversed its prior recom- 
mendation in October 1958. 

Textiles Morelos, S.A., owned not less than 
50 percent by Burlington Industries, Inc., 
Greensboro, N.C., received a “Cooley” loan in 
February 1959 of 3,233,362 Mexican pesos 
(approximately $258,000) to be used to ac- 
quire textile production facilities. 

F. NEW ZEALAND 

IPL has a wholly owned subsidiary, Swift 
New Zealand Co., Ltd., Wellington, which 
dates back to the early 1930's when first an 
export agency and then a slaughter plant 
were acquired. Swift slaughter presently ac- 
counts for between 7 and 8 percent of all 
New Zealand lamb and mutton slaughters 
and approximately 8 percent of all cattle 
slaughter. Swift operates an experimental, 
demonstration-type farm on leased property 
and is attempting to lease additional acreage 
for stockholding purposes to stabilize 
slaughter operations. 

G. PARAGUAY 


The principal U.S. firm engaged in the 
livestock and meat industry in Paraguay is 
International Products Corp.; canned corned 
beef is its major meat export. 
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International Products Corp. received a 
loan not to exceed $2.6 million in 1958 from 
the Development Loan Fund for moderniza- 
tion and expansion. In 1960 the company 
was in financial difficulties and AID post- 
poned payments due under the development 
loan. The corporation also entered into a 
credit agreement with private investors in 
December 1961, and in January 1962 AID 
agreed to subordinate its loan to the loan 
of the private investors. In January 1962 
AID entered into guarantee agreements 
under which the private investors were pro- 
tected against the risks of convertibility, ex- 
propriation, and confiscation. 

In March 1963 International Products 
Corp. made application for a “Cooley” loan 
for a sum equivalent to $450,000 for improv- 
ing its cattle and pasture operations; this 
application is now being considered by AID. 

Pan Western Enterprises, Inc., with a U.S. 
address at New Orleans, La., purchased 246,- 
670 acres of land on the Upper Paraguay 
River in January 1962, and began operating 
a large cattle ranch in 1968. Pan Western 
Enterprises applied in October 1962 for a 
“Cooley” loan for a sum equivalent to 
$821,400 to help meet the costs of a beef 
cattle production operation in the Chaco of 
Paraguay. AID approved the application in 
March 1963 subject to approval by Paraguay 
and the U.S. country team there. The coun- 
try team registered strong objections. The 
objections of the country team were over- 
ruled and the loan was approved in April 
1963. 

(6) MEXICO 


Mexico, an important producer of good 
quality staple, produced 2,425,000 bales of 
cotton in 1962, 19 percent more than the 
annual average production for 1955-59. Pre- 
liminary indications were for a considerably 
smaller crop in 1963 of about 2 million 
bales. Approximately three-fourths of the 
total crop entered world trade; exports of 
1,897,000 bales in 1962 were 21 percent higher 
than the annual average exports of 1955-59. 
Sales were large to France, West Germany, 
Italy, and especially to Japan which took 
in 1962, 775,000 bales, or 25 percent of the 
cotton imported by that country, against 
only 29 percent of the total from the United 
States. 

Mexico not only supplies a very substan- 
tial number of live cattle to the United 
States, but, additionally, produced in 1958-62 
an annual average of 938 million pounds of 
beef and veal, 18 percent more than the aver- 
age annual production of 1953-57. Pre- 
liminary data indicate a further increase in 
1963 to a level 19 percent higher than the 
1958-62 average. Pork production also in- 
creased by about 11 percent between the two 
5-year periods and in 1963 was about 12 per- 
cent higher than average for the preceding 
5 years. Mutton and lamb production in 
1958-62 was 8 percent higher than in 1953- 
57. Beef and veal exports, largely to the 
United States, averaged 79 million pounds in 
1958-62, 155 percent higher than in the pre- 
ceding 5 years. Exports to the United States 
during the 5-year period 1958-62 averaged 
about 78 million pounds, up 370 percent as 
compared with the preceding 5 years. Pre- 
liminary data for 1963 indicate U.S. imports 
from that source of 103 million pounds, 
mostly of boneless beef, 33 percent more than 
average for the preceding 5 years. 

P [Amounts in thousands] 

Type of aid and purpose: 

AID dollar loans: supervised agri- 

cultural eredit 

AID dollar grants: 

Completed projects: National 
University School of Veter- 
. eee 

Social Progress Trust Fund: Na- 

tional Financiera, S. A., for im- 

proved use of farmlands... 


$20, 000 
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[Amounts in thousands] 


Type of aid and purpose—Con. 
Food for peace (foreign cur- 
rency): 

Title I, sec, 
loans: 
International Harvester Co. 
of Mexico, S.A., for farm 
implements and truck 
parts facilities------------ 
John Deere de Mexico, S.A., 


104(e) Cooley“ 


for agricultural tractors 
and implement facilities 400 
Ralston Purina de Mexico, 
S.A., for animal feed and 
sesame solvent plant 801 
Industrial Pecuaria, S.A., for 
animal feeds production 
Tacntties 2-U__. a. 801 
Title I, sec. 104(e) “grants”: 
Modernization and construc- 
tion of grain storage facil- 
Wiss 10, 326 
Project total 36, 601 
Undistributed activity costs. 269 
Tete 2 Ut = a ee 36, 870 


On June 30, 1962, a loan agreement was 
executed whereby AID agreed to loan $20 
million to Nacional Financiera, S.A., an au- 
tonomous financial institution of the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico. 

The loan provides for expanded short-, 
medium-, and long-term crop financing and 
farm improvement credit to small farmers, 
technical assistance, guidance, and control 
to insure that such credit results in needed 
improvements in agricultural resources and 
productivity, and such activities as may be 
required to provide the basis for granting of 
property titles to farmers prospectively ell- 
gible for such credit. 

About $2 million has been loaned from 
this fund, as of March 1964, to some 775 
farmers with the average loan approximately 
$3,000. 

(7) PAKISTAN 

Cotton production in Pakistan in 1962 of 
1,690,000 bales was 23 percent above the an- 
nual average for 1955-59. Preliminary data 
for 1963 indicate a larger crop of 1,725,000 
bales. Exports in 1962 were 683,000 bales, 47 
percent higher than the average for 1955-59. 
Japan in that year purchased 254,000 bales 
from Pakistan. 


{Amounts in thousands] 
Type of aid and purpose: 


AID dollar loans: 
Land reclamation.......-..-~. $15, 200 
Indus water supply 70, 000 
Mechanical equipment organi- 
C LA en a So PEE ash = 2 ae a cere 1, 500 


Operation and maintenance of 


Rechna Doab project 750 
Salinity control and reclama- 

T ae IT EASE aa 10, 000 
Coastal embankment project... 6,500 


Karnafuli multipurpose dam — 20, 250 
AID dollar grants: 


Completed projects: 
Locust. control....-.-----... 59 
Soil and water conservation 625 
Soil mechanics hydraulic lab- 

OLUO jaiai eaa 163 
Bolan: Dam 75 
Nakhi Dhand reclamation 820 
Ground water explorations. .- 188 
Taunsa barrage proſect 5, 885 
Water resources advisory 134 


Plant protection 752 
Fertilizer distribution 10, 565 
Agricultural workshop 1,026 


EXCERPTS FROM INTERIM REPORT ON U.S. 
IMPORTS (Mar REPORT) 
1. Total U.S. imports were 617.032 billion 
in 1963. The $4.012 billion of agricultural 
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commodities included $2.293 billion which 
competed with U.S. farm crops. 

2. Most recent tariff reductions for U.S. 
imports of meat, meat products, cattle, cot- 
ton, wheat, corn, barley, and oats were all 
made prior to 1955. 

8. There are 11 AID programs for loans, 
grants and technical assistance to furnish 
agricultural assistance to foreign countries. 

ARGENTINA 

AID agricultural programs have totaled 
over $24 million for grain storage facilities 
and livestock improvements. Beef and veal 
production has increased with sales to United 
States 12 percent higher in 1958-62 than 
1954-57. Cotton and corn exports also have 
increased substantially. 


BRAZIL 

AID agricultural programs have totaled 
over $34 million, including at least three 
projects to increase livestock production. 
Beef and veal production has increased with 
exports to United States up 470 percent in 
1958-62 compared to 1954-57. Cotton ex- 
ports have also increased sharply since 1960. 

MEXICO 

AID agricultural assistance has been about 
$37 million. Mexico is important cotton pro- 
ducer with three-fourths of crop entering 
world trade. Also imports large number of 
live cattle and beef and beef products into 
United States. 

PAKISTAN 

AID agricultural assistance nearly $279 
million for irrigation, salinity control and 
land reclamation. Cotton exports in 1962 
were 47 percent higher than 1955-59. 


INVESTMENT SURVEYS 


Since 1961 have spent $848,000 for 17 Amer- 
icans to go to Argentina, Brazil, Central 
America, Colombia, Ecuador, India, Pakistan, 
Turkey, North Borneo, Nigeria and Thailand, 
Fourteen additional applications under con- 
sideration which will cost $196,300. 


INVESTMENT GUARANTEES 


Total of 778 political risk investment guar- 
antees have been issued since 1948. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

In 1963 there were 766 technicians em- 
ployed overseas in food and agricultural 
fields. In 1963 about 400 foreigners received 
agricultural training in the United States 
under AID programs. In all, about 3,800 
foreign nationals were trained in agriculture 
and home economics in 1963. 


U.S. INTERESTS IN FOREIGN AGRICULTURE 
PRODUCTION 
Argentina 
International Packers, Ltd. (IPL), Chicago, 
including subsidiaries: Swift, Armour, La 
Blanca, and Provita. 
King Ranch, Kingsville, Tex. 
Australia 
Chase International Investment Corp., 
New York City. 
American Factors Associates, Honolulu. 
J. H. Whitney & Co., New York City. 
Elders-G. M. Co., Ltd. 
Intercontinental Meat Traders, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 
International Packers, Ltd., Chicago. 
King Ranch Australia, Ltd. 
Art Linkletter and Allen T. Chase, 


Colombia 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. 
Honduras 
Alberti Foods, Inc., Chicago. 
Adam Smith, Miami. 
William Montiel. 
United Fruit Co., Boston. 
Mexico 


Ralston Purina, St. Louis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis. 


1964 


Burlington Industries, Inc., Greensboro, 
O. 


New Zealand 
International Packers, Ltd., Chicago. 
Paraguay 
Pan Western Enterprises, New Orleans. 


And may I say, the present law per- 
mits the restriction of imports of beef 


into the United States. I quote from 
our committee report: 
Accordingly, [Congress] enacted section 


22 of the act of August 24, 1935. The perti- 
nent provisions of this law are as follows: 

„(a) Whenever the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has reason to believe that any article or 
articles are being or are practically certain 
to be imported into the United States under 
such conditions and in such quantities as to 
render or tend to render ineffective, or ma- 
terially interfere with, any program or oper- 
ation undertaken under this title or the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act, as amended, or section 32, Public Law 
numbered 320, Seventy-fourth Congress, ap- 
proved August 24, 1935, as amended, or any 
loan, purchase, or other program or opera- 
tion undertaken by the Department of Agri- 
culture, or any agency operating under its 
direction, with respect to any agricultural 
commodity or product thereof, or to reduce 
substantially the amount of any product 
processed in the United States from any 
agricultural commodity or product thereof 
with respect to which any such program or 
operation is being undertaken, he shall so 
advise the President, and, if the President 
agrees that there is reason for such belief, 
the President shall cause an immediate in- 
vestigation to be made by the United States 
Tariff Commission, which shall give prece- 
dence to investigations under this section to 
determine such facts * * *. 

“(b) If, on the basis of such investigation 
and report to him of findings and recom- 
mendations made in connection therewith, 
the President finds the existence of such 
facts, he shall by proclamation impose such 
fees not in excess of 50 per centum ad valorem 
or such quantitative limitations on any arti- 
cle or articles which may be entered, or with- 
drawn from warehouse for consumption, as 
he finds and declares shown by such investi- 
gation to be necessary in order that the en- 
try of such article will not render or tend to 
render ineffective, or materially interfere 
with, any program or operation referred to in 
subsection (a) of this section, or reduce sub- 
stantially the amount of any product proc- 
essed in the United States from any such 
agricultural commodity or product thereof 
with respect to which any such program or 
operation is being undertaken: * * *. 

“In any case where the Secretary of Agri- 
culture determines and reports to the Presi- 
dent with regard to any article or articles 
that a condition exists requiring emergency 
treatment, the President may take immediate 
action under this section without awaiting 
the recommendations of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, such action to continue in effect pend- 
ing the report and recommendations of the 
Tariff Commission and action thereon by 
the President. 

“(¢) The fees and limitations imposed by 
the President by proclamation under this 
section and any revocation, suspension, or 
modification thereof, shall become effective 
on such data as shall be therein specified, and 
such fees shall be treated for administra- 
tive purposes and for the purposes of section 
32 of Public Law numbered 330, Seventy- 
fourth Congress, approved August 24, 1935, as 
amended, as duties imposed by the Tariff 
Act of 1930, but such fees shall not be con- 
sidered as duties for the purpose of granting 
any preferential concession under any in- 
ternational obligation of the United States.” 
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Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr, Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am rising to defend Public Law 480 
on the floor of the House as one who not 
only assisted in bringing it into being 
but as one who has followed it sympa- 
thetically, yet critically, during the 10 
years of its life. For every criticism that 
will be leveled at it here today, I could 
probably name you others of greater 
proportions; nor would those criticisms 
necessarily be confined to either the 
Eisenhower or Kennedy-Johnson ad- 
ministrations. 

While the primary purpose of this act 
is to assist in the orderly disposal of our 
surplus food and fiber, my interest is also 
due to its goal of assisting in creating 
better markets abroad at the same time. 
As one who has given much thought and 
study to the problem of world hunger, I 
can state here that this program was 
never envisioned to be more than a stop- 
gap measure; and when viewed in this 
light it has been reasonably successful. 
The need of the rest of the world for 
more food is so great that if we were to 
donate all our agricultural production 
and were able to have it equitably dis- 
tributed, we would not then solve the 
shortage problem. This does bring to 
our attention one facet of this food-dis- 
tribution activity that is all too fre- 
quently overlooked—the problem of ac- 
tually getting food to those who are 
hungry in an orderly fashion and in the 
best possible processed form; moreover, 
to accurately evaluate the needs in terms 
of dietary preferences. 

It is a known fact that whole segments 
of our world population have literally 
starved to death rather than eat food 
that was not to their liking. We have 
come a long way since the first law—Pub- 
lic Law 480—was enacted in 1954. In- 
deed we have had to learn the hard way, 
for there was little past experience to 
guide us except for such short termed 
ones that existed after World Wars I and 
II. Not only were we confronted with the 
problem of distribution, but we were also 
confronted with the problem of how 
much of each sale should be in the form 
of a grant, how much as long-term credit, 
and how much in actual dollar amounts. 
We were also attempting to meet the 
issue of moving these commodities into 
commerce without displacing or disrupt- 
ing the normal channels of trade. Two 
other disposal plans entered into the pic- 
ture as well. One was the donations to 
such organizations as CARE. While this 
outlet has not accounted—percentage- 
wise—for a large amount, it has had a 
large psychological impact upon people 
of other lands, especially those who are 
so needy. Another outlet that we en- 
visioned as an excellent one is that of 
barter. This has been a somewhat con- 
troversial measure, and there is a divi- 
sion of opinion within our own commit- 
tee as to the value of this plan. We have, 
however, a substantial stockpile of stra- 
tegic mineral materials of the type that 
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would be invaluable in time of wartime 
crisis; the mere fact that we do have this 
supply may be another reason why we 
may not have to get involved in another 
world war. 

The other objective of Public Law 480, 
namely, to use our surpluses as a tool for 
market development abroad, has suc- 
ceeded far better than we had antici- 
pated. Previously we had not given 
much attention or effort to expanding 
our export outlets for agricultural com- 
modities. Our markets have expanded 
and will continue to do so at a very sat- 
isfactory rate, in my judgment. Time 
will not permit me to elaborate on this 
point as I would like to do. To me the 
greatest commercial benefit that has 
accrued has been the encouragement 
that our efforts have generated among 
private commodity groups; the soybean 
industry is an outstanding example. 

H.R. 12269 provides for a 3-year ex- 
tension of the act and will keep the cost 
of the program at no more than we have 
been expending in prior years. We 
think that we have tightened the regula- 
tions in some areas where the need was 
indicated. The fact that we have heard 
no charge of maladministration stems 
not only from the capable administra- 
tion the program has enjoyed but also 
the close scrutiny the appropriate com- 
mittees of the House and Senate have 
exercised. This extension provides for 
even closer inspection to make sure that 
the intent of the Congress is followed. 

There has arisen one conflict of policy 
which we of the Agriculture Committee 
have with certain individuals within the 
State Department. We have believed 
that our aim should be to use the pro- 
gram of disposal only to the extent that 
actual surpluses “as determined by the 
Congress” accumulate beyond the nor- 
mal requirements of the commercial 
channels of trade. Those who oppose 
this policy are of the belief that we 
should continue to generate surpluses 
purposely so that they may be used as an 
extra arm of the diplomatic corps—in 
other words, used as a weapon in the 
cold war. Now those of us who are most 
concerned with this program believe 
that if this is to be the policy of our Gov- 
ernment, then we should include the cost 
of such a program in the foreign aid 
program and not load it into the backs 
of the farmers of our country. : 

There will be objections and criticisms 
directed at this program, and some of 
them will have a measure of justifica- 
tion; in fact, some of them are the ones 
that I have also voiced. Particularly 
have I objected to foreign aid in any 
form going to Communist-dominated 
countries. But this has been done and 
may be done again. The differences of 
opinion on this subject have not been 
primarily political; both parties have 
their advocates and dissenters. This, 
however, has not been a major item, and 
the recovery of funds now frozen in these 
countries is not feasible. I never agreed 
with the massiveness nor the terms of 
our wheat agreement with India either; 
nor has it succeeded as its proponents 
were convinced it would at the time of its 
enactment. And so I could go down a 
whole list of complaints, but, even so, I 
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must say that I am supporting it in spite 
of its faults not without carefully weigh- 
ing them. 

In conclusion, I should like to repeat 
that we should regard this legislation at 
best as a stopgap measure; through 
other efforts, such as our point 4—tech- 
nical assistance—Fulbright scholar- 
ships, Peace Corps, participation in the 
Food and Agricultural Organization of 
the United Nations, not to mention the 
efforts of private foundations, such as 
Ford and Rockefeller, a massive educa- 
tional program is underway in most of 
the underdeveloped and hungry nations. 
But the processes of education are time 
consuming, even though we agree that 
this represents the best solution of the 
hunger-health problems of great sec- 
tions of world population. Again, I re- 
iterate that this is good legislation and 
should be extended for the 3 years pro- 
vided for in the bill. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
FINDLEY]. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Committee on Agriculture 
I feel it is my responsibility to try to 
convey to this body some idea of the 
magnitude of this program. 

We are asked here to provide for a 3- 
year program of financing by backdoor 
spending which would average $2.3 bil- 
lion a year. 

You will recall that not long ago we 
considered a foreign aid bill which was 
pared down to $3 billion a year. We 
have insisted upon annual scrutiny of 
foreign aid, and very properly so. Well 
here we have a program which rivals the 
foreign aid program both in size and in 
character. 

Although the bill before us today pro- 
vides for major and worthwhile im- 
provements in the Public Law 480 pro- 
gram, it definitely needs still more im- 
provement. This program departed far 
from its original concept of surplus dis- 
posal and market development. It has 
become a massive worldwide feeding 
program—and I mean exactly that. 
One hundred and twelve different coun- 
tries are listed in the committee report 
as benefiting under donation aspects of 
this program. 

Under the foreign aid authorization 
and appropriation this year, 100 coun- 
tries were listed as benefited. This goes 
foreign aid 12 countries better. 

The committee report itself boasts in 
the following words: 

Under these programs, the products of 
American farmers have reached more than 
100 million people and more than 100 na- 
tions. 


Strong efforts were made to permit 
nonsurplus purchases, so as to broaden 
this program still more. The amendment 
was rejected in committee, but the other 
body has accepted an amendment which 
authorized $50 million appropriations for 
purchases of beef, poultry, dairy, and 
other products. 

To what extent should the U.S. tax- 
payers undertake this worldwide feed- 
ing responsibility? The question should 
be debated thoroughly and fairly. The 
opportunities for overseas feeding are 
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endless. The population of India rises 
about 1 million each month, for example. 

Is the “soft currency“ procedure uti- 
lized in title I in the public interest? 
This question too needs thorough and fair 
debate. For example, a Pakistan banker 
blandly informed a USDA official the 
other day that the United States should 
be grateful that Pakistan has provided 
us with a way to dispose of some of our 
surplus wheat production. In his view, 
the soft currency procedure is an advan- 
tage to us. It illustrates the misconcep- 
tions which flow from these so-called 
sales. The misconceptions are just as 
abundant at home as abroad. 

So we ought to realize the magnitude 
of this program, and I think in fairness 
to ourselves and to the taxpayers we 
should insist upon annual scrutiny of it. 

We would be well advised to scrap title 
I entirely and provide only for hard cur- 
rency sales or donations. If this were 
done, we would all have a clearer idea of 
what is going on. 

Examination of the committee report 
will reveal the way in which the dona- 
tions have been given indiscriminately to 
friend and foe alike. 

Among those aided is Communist- 
leaning Laos, Communist-leaning Brit- 
ish Guiana, Communist Poland, Com- 
munist Yugoslavia and Red-leaning 
Indonesia. And among the so-called 
friendly countries that have been bene- 
fited under title II government-to-gov- 
ernment donations, believe it or not, are 
listed Soviet-occupied Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, and Yugoslavia. 

We should realize that this program 
has the effect of delaying realistic and 
sensible domestic farm programs. In a 
sense Public Law 480 has served as the 
burial ground for legislative mistakes. It 
has put off the day of decision. 

It is high time we take a careful an- 
nual look at all this giveaway and bring 
it under control. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Maine 
(Mr. McINTIRE]. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, refer- 
ence has been made to the loans for 
capital investment in some of these 
countries. 

I would point out that it seemed to 
the committee that with the availability 
of these currencies and the interest of 
private investors in the United States 
to invest in these countries that this is 
a constructive way in which to use these 
currencies. 

The original proposition in Public Law 
480 was enacted in 1957 and some of the 
figures that have been given here are 
not related to the situations in which 
this provision has been applicable. 

It was the thought of the committee 
in view of the broad legislation and 
the broad funding through the various 
vehicles that are going on in this day 
and age, these surpluses can be con- 
structively used by private investors 
abroad. In relation to the charge that 
has been made that these industries that 
are assisted abroad are pouring foreign 
agricultural products into this country, 
if that proves to be the case then it is 
in direct violation of the provision of the 
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act which we deal with here in this 
instance. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, this 
law was enacted 10 years ago this month. 
The authors of the original bill were 
Congressmen Judd, Harrison, Poage, 
Burleson, and myself. Three of us still 
remain—Mr,. Poage, Mr. Burleson, and 
myself—Congressmen Judd and Harri- 
son are gone. 

I have watched this program develop 
over the 10 years. I have been in nearly 
every country this side of the Iron Cur- 
tain where it is working. It is working 
well. 

What the distinguished’ gentleman 
from Ohio brings up today is nothing 
new. He has been here every single 
time this program has been renewed, 
and not only he but other members of 
the Committee on Appropriations have 
been doing the same thing. This is not 
a new thing today. They have been 
fighting this bill for at least 6 of the 10 
years, that I know of. This is not a new 
thing they bring to the floor of the House 
today. It is the same old thing they 
have brought up time and time again. 

If this program is to function, it has 
to function in the way in which it is 
functioning at the present time. It can- 
not have exactly what the gentleman 
from Ohio desires at all if it is to be 
successful, or it will not be. They insist 
it will be. 

I tell the Members that this program 
will not succeed if the entrapments are 
put on the bill that they seek to put on 
the bill. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
2 minutes. 

I say to my distinguished and dear 
friend from the State of Illinois that his 
facts are entirely wrong in each instance. 

I have supported this program. The 
fact of the matter is I believe I introduced 
a bill prior to that of the gentleman from 
Illinois to accomplish the same thing. 

I support this bill and the purposes of 
the bill now before us, but I resent taking 
away from the House of Representatives 
its prerogatives and its responsibilities. 
That is what this bill would do, and it is 
not the same bill which has been before 
the House before, on which the House 
has voted before. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, since we 
know that this Congress will be in session 
and since the distinguished Committee 
on Agriculture has requested a rule, that 
there is no reason why we should not 
get a rule and bring the bill in for con- 
sideration. I wonder whether the entire 
House may not be confused about what 
really are the facts. We should have a 
full debate on a $4 billion bill rather 
than an attempt to bring it in and to 
pass it in 40 minutes when some of the 
rules of the House are being violated. 

I say to the gentleman from Illinois 
and also to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. CooLtey] and the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Poace] that I sup- 
port the principles of this bill and I will 
be here with them trying to support the 
principles of this bill, but I do not believe 
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we should take away from the House its 
responsibilities. 

Since we are going to be in session, let 
us get a rule. Let us bring this in, and 
open it up so that not only the Members 
of the House will know what is in this 
bill but also the people of the country 
themselves. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. DERWINSKI]. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to point out to the House that 
those of us who have objected to this bill 
are not objecting to the basic program. 
We are objecting to the procedure un- 
der which this bill has reached the floor. 

If I correctly understood the state- 
ment of the gentleman from North Car- 
olina, he pointed out that this was a form 
of foreign aid program. He pointed out 
that it has included $11 billion over the 
past 10 years. If the Foreign Affairs 
Committee tried to bring the foreign aid 
bill to the floor of the House under a sus- 
pension of the rules, with 40 minutes of 
debate and without an opportunity for 
amendment, the House would explode. 

Why is this procedure followed? Why 
can we not get a rule? Why not give us 
the opportunity to work on improving 
these programs? 

I should like to point out that all we 
wish to do is to perfect this program 
and to bring it up to its potential. 

I wish to direct specific attention of 
Members to page 32 of the committee re- 
port, to the excess currency as of June 
30, 1964. It may be interesting to note 
that approximately half of the $1,156 
million is held by two Communist coun- 
tries. This means there is in the hands 
of two Communist governments a veto 
power over what we claim to be tech- 
nically our money. 

We cannot spend a red cent in any of 
these Red countries without the specific 
approval of the Communist government. 
This is the type of thing I believe the 
House and the Congress in its entirety 
should give attention to. As I under- 
stand the schedule, we will be back for 
2 weeks early in September. We cer- 
tainly have enough time to debate this 
program and to help the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. CooLrey] to improve 
on this program and to provide condi- 
tions whereby these funds will be better 
administered. Certainly we have time to 
adjust parts of the program that have 
been subject to criticism. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Yes. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. COOLEY. You want to give to 
the Committee on Appropriations the 
authority and responsibility of appropri- 
ating money, dollars, to finance all of the 
staples, every bushel of wheat and bale 
of cotton we have in storage. That is all 
we are asking for, to turn it over to them 
and let them run it. That is exactly 
what we want. We are dealing with 
commodities, and they are dealing with 
dollars. We have nothing to do with a 
dollar appropriation except when it come 
to the House. 
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Mr. DERWINSKI. All I am asking is 
to give the House a chance to perfect the 
whole program. 

Mr. COOLEY. We appreciate that, 
and we think 35 Members acting with- 
out regard to politics heard the matter 
and came out with a unanimous vote. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. If the gentleman 
will permit me to make a comment, I di- 
rected to the committee what I thought 
was a constructive suggestion. One of 
the ranking members of the gentleman’s 
committee pointed out to me in candor 
that he felt the program could be im- 
proved, but if we were to bring this bill to 
the floor, it might be opening up a Pan- 
dora’s box and take control away from 
the State Department. When you con- 
sider the membership of the House, and 
it’s interest in perfecting this program we 
will help the taxpayers and foreign policy 
by constructive adjustments. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield 2 minutes to 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
MATTHEWS]. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, may 
I emphasize this bill comes to us today 
with just about as unanimous support as 
I think it is possible to obtain from a 
committee. Both sides of the aisle have 
worked diligently for weeks on this 
measure. This is not a fly-by-night 
proposition. 

Mr. Speaker, the main thrust of the 
opposition, I believe, has been perhaps 
on the way that we envisioned the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations spending some 
of the money that has been accumulat- 
ing under title I. It is not intended to 
take away one iota of authority from the 
Committee on Appropriations. It is in- 
tended in the future, as in the past, that 
any money that has to do with U.S. mis- 
sions abroad, or other activities that are 
a part of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions procedures, will still be within their 
authority. However, Mr. Speaker, we 
have over $1 billion in soft currencies in 
just several nations throughout the 
world, It is the intention of this com- 
mittee, by the appointment of the special 
advisory committee, to try to do some- 
thing about this $1 billion worth of cur- 
rency that we are not using, that we can- 
not use, and that we have at the present 
time no foreseeable use for. I think it 
tidies up the appropriations process. It 
says that we do not want $1 billion of 
soft currency lying around. We want to 
look into it with the help of the special 
advisory committee to see if there is not 
some way beyond the requirements of 
the Committee on Appropriations, and 
beyond these uses for which the money 
will be retained, whereby we can put this 
soft money into use and not have it lie 
around in various nations of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a good bill and it 
ought to be passed. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the remaining time to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PoaceE]. 

Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. Yes. I yield to the 
chairman. 

Mr. COOLEY. As I understand the 
situation, we have no assurances at all 
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that this House will reconvene after the 
convention. If we postpone this action 
nov, we do not know when it will come 
out. 

Mr. POAGE. I think we have this as- 
surance: if we pass the bill now, we get 
a continuing surplus disposal program; 
that we get continuing foreign aid. If 
we do not act now, we either have to 
take a Senate bill or a continuing resolu- 
tion. Every Member of the House recog- 
nizes that fact. 

But some of us have become so ob- 
sessed with the idea of giving more au- 
thority to the Appropriations Committee 
that we are forgetting about Public Law 
480 and its great services to this country. 
I believe that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has a good deal to do in this 
House. It has pretty nearly all that the 
Members can handle in the time that 
they have, and sometimes they do not 
get it done. They are away behind right 
now with most of their work. You heard 
the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee just awhile ago ask for time 
to bring in some continuing resolutions 
for the month of September. In other 
words, they are so far behind right now 
that they have to talk about continuing 
resolutions next month, not this month, 
yet they want more authority. 

What we are suggesting here is, let us 
pass this bill which has served the United 
States so well and forget about giving 
the Appropritions Committee additional 
authority. 

Iam sorry to have to say that when the 
chairman of the Agricultural Subcom- 
mittee of that Appropriations Committee 
stood right here he talked about how we 
were going to use this money, how we 
were buying beef from the Argentine and 
Brazil. Why, we have not bought a 
pound of fresh beef from any of those 
countries for 25 years, because of the 
foot-and-mouth disease and the chair- 
man ought to know it. 

As a matter of fact, what we have been 
doing is keeping that beef out. We have 
been getting beef from Australia and New 
Zealand, and we have not got a dollar’s 
worth of counterpart in any of those 
countries. Asa matter of fact, somebody 
does not know his lesson. And I believe 
the Appropriations Committee has given 
a pretty good illustration this afternoon 
that they are are more interested in their 
power than they are in maintaining the 
welfare of the United States. 

We brought you a bill here that is im- 
portant to this country; we brought you 
a bill here that is important to agri- 
culture; we brought you a bill here that 
is important to our foreign relations. 
And we believe that if we pass it now we 
will have the opportunity to continue a 
good program. Everybody who has 
spoken has said how good the program 
was, but they want to amend it this way 
and they want to amend it that way. 

You saw the bills that came up from 
the Ways and Means Committee awhile. 
ago. They were not subject to amend- 
ment. No, when they bring their bills in 
they are not subject to amendment be- 
cause we all recognize that those things 
are of paramount importance to the Na- 
tion and that it is important to pass 
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them and get them on the statute books. 
The bill is important and deserves the 
same treatment. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. All time 
has expired. 

The question is, Will the House sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill, H.R. 
12298, as amended? 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Bow) there 
were—ayes 82, noes 71. 

So (two-thirds not having voted in 
favor thereof) the motion was rejected. 


REDUCE USE OF WATER IN PECOS 
RIVER BASIN 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to suspend the rules and pass 
Senate Joint Resolution 49 authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to carry out 
a continuing program to reduce non- 
beneficial consumptive use of water in 
the Pecos River Basin, in all New Mex- 
ico and Texas, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That in order to pre- 
vent further decreases in the supply of wa- 
ter in the Pecos River Basin, and in order 
to increase and protect such water supply 
for municipal, industrial, irrigation, and rec- 
reational uses, and for the conservation of 
fish and wildlife, and to provide protection 
for the farmlands in such basin from the 
hazards of floods, the Secretary of the In- 
terior (hereinafter referred to as the “Sec- 
retary”) is authorized and directed to take 
such measures as he deems necessary and 
appropriate to carry out a continuing pro- 
gram to reduce the nonbeneficial consump- 
tion of water in the basin, including that by 
salt cedar and other undesirable phreato- 
phytes. Such program shall be carried out 
in the Pecos River Basin from its headwaters 
in New Mexico to the town of Girvin, Texas: 
Provided, however, That no money shall be 
appropriated for and no work commenced on 
the clearing of the floodway authorized by 
the Act of February 20, 1958 (72 Stat. 17), 
unless provision shall have been made to 
replace any Carlsbad Irrigation District ter- 
minal storage which might be lost by the 
clearing of said floodway. 

Src. 2. As a condition to undertaking the 
program authorized by the first section of 
this joint resolution, the Secretary shall re- 
quire the States of New Mexico and Texas to 
give such assurances as he deems adequate 
that such States will acquire such lands, 
easements, rights-of-way, and other interests 
in lands as the Secretary considers necessary 
effectively to carry out such program. 

Src. 3. (a) As a further condition to under- 
taking the program authorized by this joint 
resolution, the Secretary may, with respect 
to those beneficiaries in New Mexico and 
Texas which the Secretary determines to be 
likely to benefit directly from the results of 
such program, require such commitments as 
he deems appropriate that such beneficiaries 
will repay the United States so much of the 
reimbursable costs incurred by it in carrying 
out such program as do not exceed the value 
of the benefits accruing to such beneficiaries 
from such program. The Secretary shall not 
“require the repayment of such costs unless 
he determines that it is feasible (1) to iden- 
tify the beneficiaries that are directly bene- 
fited by the program, and (2) to measure the 
extent to which each beneficiary is benefited 
by such program. 

(b) Repayment contracts entered into pur- 
suant to the provisions of this section shall 
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be subject to such terms and conditions as 
the Secretary may prescribe, except that the 
amount of the repayment installment and 
total obligation in the case of any beneficiary 
shall be fixed by the Secretary in accordance 
with the ability of such beneficiary to pay, 
taking into consideration all other financial 
obligations of such beneficiary. 

(c) Any costs of the program which the 
Secretary determines are properly allocable 
to flood control, fish and wildlife conserva- 
tion and development, recreation, or res- 
toration of streamflow shall be considered 
as nonreimbursable costs. 

(d) In conducting the program, the Secre- 
tary shall take such measures as may be nec- 
essary to insure that there will be no inter- 
ference with regular streamflow, no contami- 
nation of water, and the least possible hazard 
to fish and wildlife resources. 

Sec. 4. Nothing contained in this joint 
resolution shall be construed to abrogate, 
amend, modify, or be in conflict with any 
provisions of the Pecos River compact. 

Sec. 5. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not more than $2,500,000 for the 
initial eradication or suppression of salt ce- 
dar and other undesirable phreatophytes on 
lands within the area to which this joint 
resolution applies and, in addition thereto, 
such further sums as may be necessary to 
maintain continued control over this land 
to prevent its reinfestation. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
man a second, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield my- 
self 3 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, Senate Joint Resolution 
49 would authorize a continuing program 
in the Pecos River Basin in New Mexico 
and Texas to reduce nonbeneficial con- 
sumptive use of water by saltcedar and 
other phreatophytes. It has been thor- 
oughly studied by the Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs Committee and is approved 
without opposition in the committee. 

The objective of the legislation would 
be accomplished by the initial eradica- 
tion of saltcedar from some 70,000 to 80,- 
000 acres along the Pecos River and the 
continued control over these lands to 
prevent reinfestation. The bill author- 
izes an expenditure of $2,500,000 for the 
initial clearing or $30 to $35 per acre. 
In addition, the bill authorizes an 
amount estimated at $600,000 annually 
to maintain continued control over the 
cleared lands. It is estimated that some 
140,000 to 150,000 acre-feet of water an- 
nually can be salvaged from this pro- 
gram. This would mean a cost of some 
$3 to $4 per acre-foot which would be 
more economical than any other means 
of providing additional water in an area 
where the shortage of water is one of the 
most serious problems. 

The nonbeneficial consumptive use of 
water by phreatophytes is a long- 
standing problem in the Pecos River 
Basin and other basins in the south- 
western United States. The U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey estimated several years 
ago that these undesirable phreato- 
phytes covered 15 million acres of bot- 
tom lands in the 17 Western States and 
consumed around 25 million acre-feet of 
water annually. The plants spread 
rapidly and the seriousness of the prob- 
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lem is increasing. It is more serious in 
the Pecos River Basin because of the ex- 
treme water shortage that exists there. 
Saltcedar is the best known and most 
troublesome of the phreatophytes. It 
was first noted in the Pecos River Basin 
in about 1914 and since that time has 
rapidly increased in both density of 
growth and area. In the relatively short 
period of 11 years, one area of infesta- 
tion, which was kept under observation 
by serial photographs, was approxi- 
mately doubled. As the area of growth 
spreads, the density of growth increases 
in the older areas and more and more 
water is consumed. It has been esti- 
mated that, unless corrective measures 
are taken, saltcedars will be consuming 
all of the available water supply from the 
Pecos River by about 2010. 

The problem of control of phreato- 
phyte growth in the Pecos River Basin 
has been tackled by several local, State, 
and Federal agencies, and much research 
on the problem has been conducted. 
However, in spite of the research and 
control measures that have been taken, 
the problem is increasing. The program 
authorized by this legislation would be 
a cooperative program with State and 
local interests working with the Fed- 
eral Government. While the bene- 
ficiaries of the program would be pri- 
marily those in the basin who would ob- 
tain additional water, other areas of the 
Nation where this problem exists would 
also benefit from the experience and in- 
formation gained as a result of the activi- 
ties in the Pecos River Basin. 

The irrigated areas along the Pecos 
River are limited by the amount of water 
that has been available. The irrigated 
area has decreased in recent years due 
to a lack of water and many of the areas 
that have been irrigated have had serious 
water shortages. For example, in Texas, 
about 45,000 acres are susceptible of irri- 
gation from the Pecos River but in re- 
cent years only about 15,000 acres have 
been irrigated. The irrigated acreage in 
New Mexico has diminished also, but by 
a somewhat smaller percentage. 

The water that would be salvaged and 
recovered through eradication of the 
phreatophytes would affect the entire 
hydrologic complex of the basin. The in- 
crease occurring in the Pecos River would 
be subject to diversion through existing 
priorities established under State law. 
It would be very difficult to determine, 
however, the specific amount of water 
accruing to any given water-right holder. 
Because of the problem of identifying 
specific beneficiaries, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to establish repayment 
arrangements. Nevertheless, the legisla- 
tion includes the principle of repayment 
whereby the beneficiaries, if they can be 
identified and have the ability, are re- 
quired to help pay for the cost of this 
program. 

In a way, the phreatophyte removal 
program would be similar to some of the 
other activities, such as flood control, 
pollution abatement, and so forth, which 
are undertaken by the Federal Govern- 
ment because of the general public inter- 
est involved and where it is impossible, 
or at least difficult, to identify the bene- 
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ficiaries or the amount of the benefit 
accruing to each. 

The Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, on the basis of its hearings and 
study of this serious problem, concluded 
that the problem was of such magnitude 
and so serious that Federal assistance is 
warranted. The water-related economy 
of the Pecos River Basin is at stake. The 
solution seemed to be beyond the capa- 5 
bility of State and local interests. The 
committee believes that the program this 
legislation would authorize is justified as 
a Federal expense and that the cost rep- 
resents a sound investment in the re- 
sources of the Pecos River Basin. 

Mr. Speaker, the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs believes Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 49 is meritorious 
legislation and recommends its enact- 
ment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What is meant by salt- 
cedar? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. That is one 
of the phreatophytes. It is a growth or 
plant that occurs along the waterway and 
consumes a great deal of water for its 
growth. If they can dispose of these 
phreatophytes, or plants, you can save 
that water and it is available for con- 


sumptive use. 
Mr. GROSS. Is this brackish, other- 
wise known as brackish water? 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. No; it is not 
brackish. It is fresh water, and these 
phreatophytes, or saltcedar, come from 
a cedar tree. The gentleman from Iowa 
has seen a lot of it. It consumes a tre- 
mendous amount of fresh water coming 
downstream. 

Mr. GROSS. You are going to clear 
some land, bring more land into produc- 
tion through this program? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. It will clear 
more land along the sides of the Pecos 
River. That land will be available, but 
it will make available also a great deal 
of the water for downstream consump- 
tive use ana for other purposes. 

Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, although this bill, Senate 
Joint Resolution 49, very directly in- 
volves my congressional district and my 
State of Texas, including the proposed 
expenditure of about 2.5 million Federal 
dollars along the Pecos River, I have 
several very serious reservations regard- 
ing this legislation. I am of the opinion 
that if the project is worth doing at all, 
it should be done, where possible, on a 
participating, share-the-cost basis with 
the farmers and ranchers doing a portion 
of the work, supervising the project and 
sharing the financial responsibility, rath- 
er than initiating an entirely new costly 
Federal aid project. The Federal Great 
Plains conservation program is an all- 
inclusive soil and water conservation 
plan, operating on a participating basis, 
that pays up to as much as 80 percent 
of the cost of various conservation proj- 
ects. This program of helping farmers 
and ranchers to help themselves offers 
considerably more logic and sense to me, 
than establishing a completely new aid 
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program and Federal bureau to do the 
job. 

No one is more concerned about the 
preservation of our natural resources 
and water and soil conservation prac- 
tices than I am. I have supported our 
water and soil conservation programs 
with my work and votes in the House of 
Representatives. But at the same time, 
I am also concerned about the conserva- 
tion of our tax dollars and our own re- 
sponsibilities and self-respect. I do not 
believe new Federal aid programs fi- 
nanced with our hard-earned tax dollars 
is the best answer to all our problems. 

There are a good many questions that 
I think need answering. 

First, why not build a concrete canal 
or a closed conduit? Then we would 
not have the yearly $600,000 reoccurring 
mowing and eradication costs. 

Second, do you know enough about the 
problem of proper eradication of salt- 
cedar and other undesirable growths? 
These are presently the subject of re- 
search by the Department of Agricul- 
ture from a base at Los Lunas, N. Mex. 

The results of this research, directed 
toward a permanent solution to the prob- 
lem, limited by available funds and staff, 
has been so encouraging that the Agri- 
cultural Research Service has already 
requested construction of a laboratory 
at an estimated cost of $500,000. With 
an adequate staff to step up the pace of 
the research. The research service is 
confident that with the necessary re- 
search facilities a laboratory would pro- 
vide, long strides could be expected to- 
ward a permanent solution of the salt- 
cedar problem and development of an 
economical and effective method for the 
eradication and prevention of reinfesta- 
tion of salt cedars and other undesirable 
phreatophytes. 

Another question: Is the initial cost 
of $2.5 million realistic? When this bill 
was first considered, officials discussed 
the problem involving 50,000 acres of 
saltcedars at $100 an acre, which would 
have been $5 million. Now that the ques- 
tion has been brought up, this has been 
revised down to approximately $33 per 
acre and only about 80,000 acres. I have 
talked to private contractors who do this 
on a regular basis, and they do the job 
for $25 per acre. 

There are many questions that need 
to be answered here. We have some sug- 
gestive evidence, though no positive 
proof, that some of the saltcedars may 
have been planted by some Government 
agency many years ago to prevent ero- 
sion and washout of the river. 

There are a good many things we 
ought to answer before we get into 
spending $2.5 million on an initial proj- 
ect and a continuing project which will 
cost upwards of $600,000 per year. 

If we approve of eradicating saltcedar 
weeds along the Pecos River, and then 
the folks of Tennessee come to us and 
ask us to spend $2.5 million to eradicate 
the Johnson grass in the fields of Tennes- 
see, then we would probably be just as 
justified to do so. 

Because of the interest in, and the 
problem presented by, the request for 
Federal aid and control of a saltcedar 
eradication program for the Pecos River 
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Basin, I have, and am now, conducting 
various research studies, tests and engi- 
neering surveys to see what the real need 
is. A recent U.S. Department of the In- 
terior geological water-supply survey 
states: 

The contribution of water to the Pecos 
River in the reach between Alamogordo Dam 
and Red Bluff Reservoir has been trending 
downward for the past 40 years. 


Although several factors are involved 
in the streamflow depletion measured, 
the principal causes seem to be the 
ground-water developments near Ros- 
well and Carlsbad, N. Mex., and the 
natural factors of drought—no rain. 
Says the report: 

Some of the depletion of the riverflow has 
been because of the saltcedar growth. 


Because of the progressive diminution 
of inflow from its drainage basin, due to 
the drought of recent years, and because 
of the tremendous increase in the use 
of ground water—pumps, wells, and 
springs—in the farming acres of Roswell 
and Carlsbad, the Pecos River has not 
had the amount of water to carry that it 
once did. If there just is not any, or at 
least, any appreciable amount of water 
running down a riverbed, it really does 
not make a great deal of difference 
whether the riverbed is bare—paved— 
or covered with saltcedar. Of course, if 
it starts raining again, there would be 
water running down the river—but if it 
were raining again, we probably would 
not be too concerned about the river wa- 
ter—or would we? 

I have many reservations about this. 
I cannot in good conscience urge you to 
support this proposed very costly legis- 
lation without further study that I be- 
lieve is very necessary. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOREMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. There is no flood con- 
trol project in this program? 

Mr. FOREMAN. We have not had 
flooding problems in the Pecos River 
Basin for some years. The trouble is we 
have no water. 

Mr. GROSS. This is in no sense a 
flood control project? 

Mr. FOREMAN. The bill says it is to 
prevent the flooding of the basin, that 
to eliminate saltcedars would also elimi- 
nate this problem. It is written into the 
bill, and in the report, that this is one 
of the results to come about from this 
program. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Mexico [Mr. Morris]. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I think 
this is probably one of the most impor- 
tant research and water development 
bills that has ever been brought before 
this Congress. I should like to comment 
very briefly on some of the questions 
raised by our good friend from Texas 
(Mr. FOREMAN]. 

There is nothing in the legislation that 
would prevent the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion from contracting with private con- 
tractors to do this job. In fact, I think 
that we can reasonably expect that we 
will contract with private contractors, 
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because I think they could probably do 
the best job of eradicating saltcedars. 

I should like to point out some of the 
difficulties that would be present in spe- 
cifically saying to each landowner along 
the river, “You pay back this amount of 
money, and you pay back this amount 
because you are going to benefit by this 
amount.” 

It is just as difficult to tell who as indi- 
viduals will benefit by this legislation as 
it is to tell who will benefit by a flood 
control project that may be built on the 
Mississippi River or some other river in 
this country, because the surface water 
in this area is so interrelated with the 
ground water that any time you have an 
increased flow of the water in the river 
on the surface you are going to increase 
the flow from the artesian wells, which 
comes from the ground water. We are 
also going to increase the water from the 
wells which are being pumped. So the 
problem of determining who would bene- 
fit and how much is extremely difficult. 

We do say in the language of the bill 
that the Secretary should try to make 
this determination as to who would bene- 
fit, if that is feasible, and ask for repay- 
ment of the cost on a pro rata share. 

I think it is very urgent that we act 
on this bill at the present time, because 
right now in the western part of the 
United States about 17 million acres con- 
sume in beneficial use an estimated 25 
million feet of water a year. 

In the Pecos Valley alone, the infesta- 
tion by these undesirable phreatophytes 
ed more than doubled between 1939 and 
1950. 

Some people might ask why should we 
conduct this research in an eradication 
program in the Pecos Valley? For the 
simple reason that the Pecos Valley is 
the oldest irrigated part of our country 
and we must use this area because we 
have records of what the streamfiow 
was before this infestation. 

It is estimated by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation that we could save in the Pecos 
Valley alone approximately 140,000 or 
150,000 acre-feet of water which could 
be used for beneficial uses in not only 
New Mexico but downstream. 

In addition, and I think this is the 
most important part of all in this legis- 
lation, and it is not the preventive na- 
ture of it, but it is that we hope to gain 
valuable knowledge and experience in 
this research and eradication program 
which will help us in the future to pre- 
vent the entire water supply of the west- 
ern part of these United States from 
being in jeopardy. 

Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. FOREMAN. When this bill was 
under discussion in the committee of 
which the gentleman is a member, the 
subject came up about the Federal Great 
Plains conservation program which is a 
participating program that helps farm- 
ers and ranchers to help themselves on 
such projects. Has there been a report 
from the Federal Great Plains conserva- 
tion program as to whether it could be 
utilized in this program? 

Mr. MORRIS. I do not know that 
there has been an official report. I know 
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some of the officials in the Department 
of Agriculture who handle the Great 
Plains programs and they tell me that 
some of the difficulties and problems 
which they would have in trying to do 
this under the Great Plains program is 
that they would have no really fair 
method of prorating the cost-sharing 
basis fairly and equitably. 

As the gentleman from Texas very well 
knows, because he is very familiar with 
the area, a great deal of this is pumped 
from the underground basin and the un- 
derground basin is fed from the Pecos 
River also. A firm who is pumping from 
underground water could not see any 
direct benefit by eradicating the phreato- 
phytes in the riverbank because he gets 
his water from underground and not by 
diversion. 

I sympathize with the gentleman's idea 
of trying to do this through the methods 
which he has suggested, but I just do not 
believe it could ever be done. Further- 
more, this is a national problem and it is 
not just a regional problem. 

Mr. FOREMAN. I certainly commend 
the gentleman for his concern in this 
matter and, as I stated earlier, no one is 
more concerned about the conservation 
of water thanIam. I want to conserve 
and preserve our water and soil re- 
sources, but I am also concerned about 
the cost—the economics of such a pro- 
gram. If this is done, I would certainly 
be interested in following through and 
in seeing that it would be done as eco- 
nomically as possible and with private 
contractors doing the job. 

Mr. MORRIS. I think it is the best 
method. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I know something about 
the saltcedar infestation in that area. 
I have seen it with my own eyes. Itisa 
very serious problem. Does the gentle- 
man believe this commission which you 
want to set up to make a survey of this 
problem will find that a program of erad- 
ication of the saltcedars will conserve 
millions and millions of acre-feet of 
water? Is that what you believe will be 
the result of such a survey? 

Mr. MORRIS. It is the concerted be- 
lief and opinion of the gentleman from 
New Mexico—I believe backed up by the 
report from the Bureau of Reclamation— 
that if we can get this program going we 
shall have an excellent chance in the 
future, in the whole West, of saving mil- 
lions of acre-feet of water for the bene- 
ficial use of the United States. 

Mr. JENSEN. I must say that cer- 
tainly water is liquid gold in that part 
of the country. If the eradication of 
this saltcedar will do what the gentle- 
man believes it will do, then I am very 
much for this measure. 

Mr. MORRIS. I thank the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Sartor]. 

Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, if there is 
anything that we must all guard against 
it is waste. This word is one of the most 
offensive in the English language to 
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nearly all of us. We speak of “waste of 
time, waste of money, waste of effort, 
waste of talent, waste of breath.” 
Whenever we speak this way, we mean 
two things: We mean that that which is 
being wasted is scarce and valuable and 
we mean that something which is scarce 
and valuable is being deliberately or 
carelessly lost or put to nonbeneficial use. 

„ The measure that we are considering 
now, Senate Joint Resolution 49, is con- 
cerned with waste of another scarce and 
valuable asset—water. It is not merely 
concerned with it; it proposes a way by 
which this waste can be curtailed or 
wiped out, a means whereby that which 
is now going into nonbeneficial use can 
be saved so that it can do good work 
again. 

What is the situation here? It is very 
simple. There are some 60,000 to 70,000 
acres of saltcedars and other phreato- 
phytic growths in the 40 or so miles be- 
tween Alamagordo and McMillan Dams 
and the whole 250 miles between Santa 
Rosa, N. Mex., and Girvin, Tex., is badly 
infested. These phreatophytes not only 
serve no useful purpose but also they 
consume immense quantities of water 
that is badly needed to support the agri- 
culture of the basin. They use up and 
waste as much as 6 acre-feet per acre 
that they inhabit. 

In addition, these phreatophytes have 
been increasing rapidly. They were first 
noticed in the Pecos Basin in 1914. By 
1939, there were 14,200 acres of them in 
the reach between Alamogordo and Mc- 
Millan. By 1950 this had doubled. To- 
day, as I said before, we have 60,000 to 
70,000 acres of them using up between 
360,000 and 420,000 acre-feet of water 
each year—enough to irrigate 125,000 
acres of land in good and useful crops. 
And the estimate is that, if steps are not 
taken to eradicate this growth, there will 
be no water at all left for human use in 
the Pecos Basin. 

Today, in a world of ever-increasing 
population, we are becoming more and 
more aware of the importance of avoid- 
ing waste of water. We have instituted 
pollution control programs, we have un- 
dertaken a saline water conversion pro- 
gram, we construct dams and reservoirs 
all over the country, we are working out 
methods of reducing evaporation losses 
from reservoir surfaces. We do all this 
with one common object in view—that of 
saving or reclaiming or finding new sup- 
plies of water. 

I doubt that there is any cheaper 
method of doing this in the case of the 
Pecos Basin than that which is being 
proposed in Senate Joint Resolution 49. 
For an initial capital cost of about $6 per 
acre-foot and an annual cost of about 
one-quarter that figure, we can save this 
water and allow it to be put to beneficial 
use. Even if none of this money is re- 
paid—and the bill contains repayment 
provisions if the proper parties can be 
identified—this will be a very worth- 
while investment. 

I urge that the rules be suspended and 
that the joint resolution be passed. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. HALL. I should like to have a bit 
of information about this. Is this a tree 
or is it a weed? I know what a phreato- 
phyte is, and I know it is a water con- 
sumer, 

How do they destroy it? How do they 
prevent its recurrence? How do they 
prevent erosion once it is destroyed? 

Mr. SAYLOR. It is a tree. 

Mr. HALL. Is there any wood value 
in this tree? 

Mr. SAYLOR. It has no wood value 
at all. The figures before our commit- 
tee indicate that an acre of these salt- 
cedars or phreatophytes will use about 
6 acre-feet of water a year. This infes- 
tation is such that one thing they must 
do first is to find out how to eradicate it. 
Second, they ae learn how to keep it 
from coming b 

Mr. HALL. 13 do not know yet 
how to eradicate it? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I believe they know 
how. It can be burned off. 

Mr. HALL. Is it indigenous? 

Mr. SAYLOR. It is indigenous to the 
area. 

Mr. HALL. Can it be destroyed by 
chemicals or by burning? 

Mr. SAYLOR. It can be destroyed 
eine by chemicals or by burning. 

HALL. In the Ozarks we have 
the S elm, the red cedar, the buck 
brush, and the black oak. We would 
like to get rid of those, and allow the blue 
stem grass to get back to what was indig- 
enous originally before the forests were 
cut off. 

Could we make a similar request to 
this, to get back to the natural grasses, 
livestock, and dairy grazing if this is 
successful? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I think you could do 
that. I believe our committee would 
look with favor upon it. 

This is a waste of a valuable natural 
asset, exactly as the bushes which are 
growing in your section represent & 
waste of a very valuable asset. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from New Mexico. 

Mr. MORRIS. We would hope that 
the research which would be conducted 
would give us knowledge, from a project 
of this nature, which could be used to do 
the very things of which the gentleman 
speaks, in his great State of Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, perhaps we are 
going at this backward. We have de- 
cided in that area to do the research 
first under the U.S. Forest Service, work- 
ing on the problem while we are grazing 
on the new blue stem. This requires 
fertilization and seeding, after overcut- 
ting the crown, so that the indigenous 
grasses will come back. Those are very 
nutritious. Certainly we should do some 
research first in the laboratories or under 
the Forest Service, and then the experi- 
ments in the field. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Poot]. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, I favor this 
legislation because, as Congressman at 
Large from the State of Texas, I know 
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our first problem is water. We are going 
to get 180,000 acre-feet of water from 
this program, and to us this is worth 
money. We are dry in Texas, all across 
the Rio Grande from New Mexico down 
to Brownsville. 

I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks on Senate Joint Res- 
olution 49, I would like to discuss the 
legislation now before this House, legis- 
lation which would authorize the eradi- 
cation of thousands of acres of saltcedar 
trees in the basin of the Pecos River. 
The Pecos flows from New Mexico into 
far west Texas, where it becomes a trib- 
utary of the Rio Grande. It is a wind- 
ing river which brings the beneficence of 
water to one of the driest reaches of 
our land. 

The Pecos has never been more than 
a modest river by eastern standards, but 
its water was once sufficient to irrigate 
40,000 acres of Texas farmland. In re- 
cent years, that flow has diminished until 
there is now no more water for growing 
the melons, grapes, and alfalfa for which 
the Pecos Basin was once famous. The 
flow of water has dwindled as the salt- 
cedar trees have multiplied. 

The first saltcedars were seen along 
the Pecos in 1914. There are now 
70,000 acres of these trees, dense growths 
which spread out for acres from the river. 
Each year, each acre of saltcedars con- 
sumes enough water to spread a foot of 
water over 5 acres of farmland. The 
trees grow tall, multiply fast, and sink 
their roots deep. Saltcedar roots will 
travel as far as 90 feet to find water. 
The trees are actually growing in the 
stream in many places, forming islands 
and diverting the channel. 

The Pecos, 50 years after the appear- 
ance of the saltcedars, has nearly van- 
ished. The importance of this legisla- 
tion to many of my colleagues in this 
chamber lies in the fact that saltcedars 
have now appeared in the river basins of 
17 other States. This program on the 
Pecos will be a pilot study for other basin 
areas which will face the same problem 
in future years. 

Where water is precious, men are jeal- 
ous of their rights to it. Yet, between 
Texas and New Mexico there exists a 
realistic spirit of cooperation on a re- 
source so vital to life that it often strains 
friendships between neighbors, between 
townships and counties and States. Tex- 
as and New Mexico share the water of the 
Pecos under agreements reached by the 
Pecos River Commission, established by 
the Congress. J. C. Wilson of Pecos, 
commissioner for Texas; and T. E. Lusk 
of Carlsbad, commissioner for New Mex- 
ico, typify the relationship of the two 
States which share this precious water. 
Each represents the interests of his State 
jealously and zealously, but with an un- 
derstanding that cooperation must exist 
for the survival of the farm economy of 
the entire interstate basin. 

The members of the Pecos River Com- 
mission and Governors of both States 
have seen the need for this eradication 
program, and the Department of Interior 
has stressed its practicality and import- 
ance. The cost of water recovered is es- 
timated at from $3 to $4 an acre-foot—a 
very low figure. 
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I am proud to have had the opportu- 
nity to cooperate with my colleagues, the 
Honorable THOMAS Morris and JOSEPH 
Montoya of New Mexico, in introducing 
this legislation and I strongly commend 
the bill which has come before the House 
from the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Rocers] that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the Senate joint res- 
olution, Senate Joint Resolution 49. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed, 


AGREEMENT TO POSTPONE CON- 
SIDERATION OF BILLS UNDER 
SUSPENSION OF THE RULES 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it shall be in 
order for the Speaker to recognize for 
motions to suspend the rules and pass 
the bills remaining undisposed of on the 
whip notice today on a day to be agreed 
upon by the Speaker, the majority lead- 
er, and the minority leader. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I am not 
going to object, this has been a matter of 
considerable concern and conversation. 
As far as I am concerned, since it is lim- 
ited to those bills remaining on the cal- 
endar, I shall not object. As a matter 
of fact, I have agreed to this arrange- 
ment, I know there are Members who 
would like to have other bills considered, 
and I would express the hope that if this 
unanimous-consent request is granted, 
the other bills that are on the list could 
be disposed of as quickly as possible un- 
der the arrangement suggested by the 
majority leader. 

With that, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my 
reservation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, it would not 
be the thought that these bills would be 
called up this week, or would it? 

Mr. ALBERT. They will not be called 
up this week. Ample notice will be 
given. 

Mr. GROSS. And this is confined, as 
the minority leader has said, to the bills 
that have not been called up on today’s 
calendar? 

Mr. ALBERT. As specified in the re- 
quest. 

Mr. GROSS. And no other bills? 

Mr. ALBERT. No other bills. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, on the 31st 
of August the Third International Atom- 
ic Energy Conference occurs at Geneva. 
The next bill on this calendar is S. 3075 
amending the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 to provide for private ownership 
of special nuclear materials. If passed 
and enacted into law by that time, this 
will give the United States a tremendous 
boost in the eyes of the world through 
that Conference. I am wondering if 
there is any possibility, Mr. Speaker, 
that the House might consider acting 
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upon that bill. I know of no substantial 
opposition to it. It would take but a very 
few minutes, and I think that the value 
that this House could give to it, vis-a-vis 
the Iron Curtain countries progress in 
this important field would be well worth 
the few minutes that we took for the 
consideration of the next bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. HOSMER. I have not withdrawn 
my reservation, Mr. Speaker, and I would 
ask the majority leader if, accepting 
what I have said to be the fact, he would 
consider withdrawing his request and 
permitting this other bill to be considered 
during the few minutes time it would 
take. 

Mr. ALBERT. Well, in response to the 
gentleman, the majority leader has not 
consulted with the minority leader or 
the Speaker on this matter of this par- 
ticular bill. I would say that it would 
seem to me that the important thing 
would be that this bill was up for con- 
sideration. Our acting on the bill would 
not necessarily mean its passage. 

Mr. HOSMER. The other body has 
already passed the bill. This final action 
is all we need to do here. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me under his 
reservation? 

Mr. HOSMER. I will be glad to yield 
to the minority leader. 

Mr. HALLECK. I would like to sug- 
gest to my friend from California who 
spoke to me about this a moment ago 
that there are other ways, if there is a 
real emergency situation here, to bring 
about the consideration of this bill in 
plenty of time for the purpose which the 
gentleman discusses. In other words, if 
it is as noncontroversial as the gentle- 
man says it is, it might be disposed of 
under some arrangement that would 
start with a unanimous-consent request. 
Otherwise I would assume again if there 
is not a controversy, as the gentleman 
indicates, a rule could be quickly granted 
and at the proper time the matter could 
be disposed of. 

I will say to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia there are numerous Members who 
are not too happy about some of their 
bills not being reached, but it has seemed 
to be in the better interests of all of the 
membership that this arrangement be 
entered into. 

Mr. HOSMER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his counsel and, against my own 
better judgment, I withdraw my 
objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that if arrangements can be worked out 
on this or any other bill, through a 
unanimous-consent request, where the 
matter has been carefully screened, the 
Chair will be glad to recognize for that 
purpose. That does not mean today. It 
means sometime this week, if it is care- 
fully screened through the leadership. 
Members are protected in the knowledge 
that the screening has taken place. 
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NEHALEM BAND OF TILLAMOOK 
INDIANS 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 11118) to 
provide for the disposition of funds from 
judgments in favor of the Nehalem Band 
of the Tillamook Indians and the Tilla- 
mook Band of the Tillamook Indians, 
with Senate amendments thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 25, strike out “tax” and in- 
sert: tax.“ 

Page 3, strike out lines 1 to 5, inclusive. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, on rollcall 
No. 229 I was absent on official business. 
Had I been present I would have voted 
“nay.” 


NATIONAL HUMANITIES 
FOUNDATION 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
privileged today to introduce a bill to 
provide for the establishment of the Na- 
tional Humanities Foundation to pro- 
mote progress and scholarship in the 
humanities. 

The purpose of the National Humani- 
ties Foundation should be to develop and 
promote a broadly conceived policy of 
support for the humanities and the arts, 
but there should be no attempt to direct, 
control, or otherwise influence the 
scholarship, teaching, research, or artis- 
tic endeavors which are supported by 
the National Humanities Foundation. 

The humanities and the arts should be 
broadly defined so as to include, but not 
be limited to, the study of languages, 
literature, history, and philosophy; the 
history, criticism, and theory of art and 
music; the history of religion, science, 
and law; the creative and performing 
arts, including theater and dance; and 
those aspects of the social sciences that 
have humanistic content and employ 
humanistic methods. 

My sponsorship of this legislation 
grows out of my recent reading of the re- 
port of the Commission on the Humani- 
ties sponsored by the American Council 
of Learned Societies, the Council of 
Graduate Schools in the United States, 
and the United Chapters of Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

Dr. Barnaby C. Keeney, president of 
Brown University, was chairman of the 
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commission which wrote the report. Dr. 
Herman B. Wells, chancellor of Indiana 
University, was vice chairman. Other 
distinguished educators who served on 
the commission were President Kingman 
Brewster, Jr., Yale University; Rev. 
Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., president 
of the University of Notre Dame; and Dr. 
Clark Kerr, president of the University 
of California. Public members of the 
commission were Mr. Arthur H. Dean, 
Senior partner of Sullivan & Cromwell; 
Mr. Devereux C. Josephs, former chair- 
man of New York Life Insurance Co.; Dr. 
Glenn T. Seaborg, Chairman of U.S: 
Atomic Energy Commission; and Mr. 
Thomas J. Watson, Jr., chairman of In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp. 

I do not believe the National Humani- 
ties Foundation will require a large Fed- 
eral subsidy. In fact, for the first year 
I am seeking an appropriation of $150,- 
000. Rather the Foundation should be 
run something like the Smithsonian In- 
stitution which is empowered to accept. 
gifts, endowments, and grants from 
foundations. 

The distinguished British historian, 
Mr. Arnold Toynbee, has said: 

Man is astonishingly good at dealing with 
the physical world, but he is just as aston- 
ishingly bad at dealing with human nature; 
therefore, an inch gained in the understand- 
ing of and command over human nature is 
worth a mile in the understanding of and 
command over physical nature. 


The educated man recognizes that the 
humanities are the study of that which 
ismost human. They record not only our 
lives but the very substance of which our 
lives are made. Their subject is every 
man. I propose therefore a program for 
all our people, a program to meet a need 
no less serious than that of national de- 
fense. The humanities speak for our be- 
liefs, our ideals, and our highest achieve- 
ments, 

In an age in which we have seen of 
necessity a spectacular growth in science, 
it is essential that we preserve the inter- 
dependence of science and the humani- 
ties so that men will remain the masters 
of their technology and not unthinking 
servants. 

Let us all recall that over the cen- 
turies the humanities have sustained 
mankind at the deepest level of his be- 
ing. They flourished in Greece and 
Rome, in the Middle Ages, in the Renais- 
sance, and in the Age of Enlightment. 
In the formative years of this Republic 
it was a group of statesmen steeped in 
humanities who fused their own ex- 
perience with their intellectual capacities 
to create the Constitution of the Re- 
public. 

At all times, but particularly in this 
age, which the poet W. H. Auden has 
described as the “age of anxiety,” man’s 
nature requires that a vision be held be- 
fore him—an ideal for which he may 
strive. The teachers of the humanities 
can offer their fellow countrymen a 
vision of the eternal verities—truth, 
goodness, beauty, virtue, justices, and 
freedom. 

Second, a democracy in crisis de- 
mands the wisdom of every man. The 
humanities record the best and the worst 
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of our past and chart a course for wise 
men to follow. 1 

Third, frequently this country is ac- 
cused of being a nation of materialism. 
Our critics find it hard to fathom the 
motives of a country which will spend 
billions of dollars on defense and so little 
to maintain the creative and imagina- 
tive abilities of our own people. The arts 
cross the barriers imposed by language 
and contrasting customs. 

Fourth, world leadership such as is 
now our responsibility cannot rest solely 
upon superior physical force, vast in- 
dustrial wealth, or preponderate tech- 
nology. Only the elevation of this Na- 
tion’s goal and the excellence of our 
conduct entitle us to ask other Nations 
to follow. 

Fifth, science is bringing greater and 
greater leisure to America. What shall 
I do with my spare time?” all too quickly 
becomes the question. “Who am I? 
What shall I make of my life?” When 
men and women find nothing within 
themselves they turn to trivials and the 
society to which they belong becomes so- 
cially delinquent and potentially unsta- 
ble. The humanities are the time-tested 
answer to man’s questioning and his need 
for self-expression. 

In introducing this legislation I am 
mindful of the words that the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy spoke on October 26, 
1963—less than a month before his 
death. He took the occasion of the dedi- 
cation of the Robert Frost Library at 
Amherst College to say: 

I look forward to an America which will 
reward achievement in the arts as we reward 
achievement in business or statecraft. I look 
forward to an America which will steadily 
raise the standards of artistic accomplish- 
ment and which will steadily enlarge cul- 
tural opportunities for all of our citizens, 
And I look forward to an America which 
commands respect throughout the world not 
only for its strength but for its civilization 
as well. And I look forward te a world 
which will be safe not only for democracy 
and diversity but also for personal distinc- 
tion. 


President Johnson is holding forth to 
the American people the vision of the 
“great society.” We have the physical 
resources to create this society; material, 
cultural and spiritual. All that is needed 
is the decision of the American people. 
I believe that the creation of the Na- 
tional Humanities Foundation by the 
Congress can be the cornerstone of the 
“great society.” 


AN ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF THE 
REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, Prof. 
Henry C. Wallich of Yale University, 
formerly a member of President Eisen- 
hower’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
has written an economic analysis of the 
1964 Republican platform for the Jour- 
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nal of Commerce. Dr. Wallich’s conclu- 
sion after careful study of the document 
is that the economic planks are not far 
out of the “mainstream” of Republican 
thought. 

One of Professor Wallich’s most in- 
teresting conclusions is that the economic 
model underlying the Republican plat- 
form, given favorable conditions, will 
probably outdistance that of the Demo- 
crats in terms of economic growth. The 
Republican model, he says, is an economy 
which relies principally on strong incen- 
tives to insure the full use of resources, 
and on competition to insure their opti- 
mal allocation. Dr. Wallich points out 
that it contrasts with the Democratic 
model, which relies more heavily on fis- 
cal and monetary policies to achieve full 
resource use, and upon various forms of 
intervention and control to achieve an 
allocation that reflects its concepts of 
welfare. 

The improvements in the Republican 
model and in future platforms, according 
to Dr. Wallich, must be sought in meas- 
ures that assure stability in the use of 
resources at a high level without inter- 
fering with strong incentives and free 
markets. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that Dr. Wallich’s analysis of the 1964 
Republican platform be included in the 
Recor at this point: 

An ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF THE REPUBLICAN 
PLATFORM: JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 
(By Henry C. Wallich) 

Some commentators have said that the 
Republican platform represents a sharp 
break with the former views of the party. 
Careful analysis reveals that the economic 
sections at any rate contain few dramatic 
changes. By and large these sections are of 
a sort that most Republicans could live with. 

There are some things missing that pro- 
gressive Republicans would wish had been 
put in. A few are in that they—and most 
nonpolitical economists—would wish had 
been left out. But if the platform is no 
mandate for the kind of economic policy that 
the progressive wing of the Republican Party 
would like to see, neither is it inconsistent 
with such a policy. 

The voter, accustomed to politicians’ for- 
getfulness where platforms are concerned, 
often is tempted to write off the document 
altogether. If so, he misconceives its true 
purpose. The platform does not settle is- 
sues, it poses them. It compels the politi- 
cians, individuals normally oriented toward 
action or at any rate toward speech, to stop 
and think. It compels them to take posi- 
tions. It provides a test of strength on these 
positions. 

The voter who takes the trouble to read the 
platform still does not know what his party 
would do if it came to form a government. 
Nobody knows that. But he certainly knows 
what the pressures are going to be. That is 
the function of the platform. 

The simplest evidence that much of the 
Republican platform is not far out of the 
“mainstream” of Republican thought comes 
from the fact that it incorporates most of 
the 1960 platform and of the 1962 declaration 
of Republican principle and policy. At the 
beginning of the constructive program sec- 
tion, it is stated that, in the interests of 
brevity, these two documents are not re- 
peated. The platform continues “We incor- 
porate into this platform as pledges renewed 
those commitments which are relevant to the 
problems of 1964.“ While this downgrades 
the impact, it does serve to preserve con- 
tinuity. A rumber of points from the 1962 
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declaration of principles, moreover, appear 
in very similar language in the 1964 platform, 

A second factor contributing to balance 
in the economic part of the platform is the 
spadework done by the Critical Issues Coun- 
cil, a group of Republican-oriented citizens 
not affiliated with the official party organiza- 
tion. The papers of the council, published 
during the months preceding the convention 
and presented in summary form to the plat- 
form committee, generally have a middle of 
the road tenor. 

Balance has further been facilitated by 
the device of dividing the platform docu- 
ment into two parts and releasing it to the 
press in two stages. The first part contains 
an indictment of the Democratic adminis- 
tration, the second the positive proposals. 
Most of the vitriol is discharged in the first 
part. This leaves an opportunity for a 
calmer statement on economic policy in the 
second part. 

Balance probably was not the rimary rea- 
son for the one-two punch W Split- 
ting the platform into two Parts was a means 
of giving the press an opportunity to con- 
centrate on the indictments. But the device 
83 3 the 3 program more 

e ti 
ieget roae ee: political statements often 

Finally, the 1964 platform is a yı 
document which allows many eee 
ion to find support among its numerous 
Proposals. The platform is, in fact, a new 
approach in platform writing techniques. 
The planks of the economic section are not 
assembled according to functional criteria. 
They do not, in other words, deal with fiscal 
affairs in one place, with labor in a second, 
with agriculture in a third. Instead, the 
planks are organized according to major prin- 
ciples, running from “faith in the individ- 
ual” to “faith in the competitive system” 
to “faith in limited government,” X 

The platform writers discovered, not ve 
surprisingly, that most major public Nene 
have something to contribute under more 
than one of these headings. Something 
therefore had to be said about the budget 
under “faith in the individual” as well as 
sa stra 5 limited government“, and the 

e of agriculture, la „ — 
ness, and all the rest. 8 

With this structure, the platform atte: 
not so much to list a rence as to — -do 
& philosophy. This is appropriate for the 
party out of power: it is not required to 
run on its record, as the governing party 
must. Nor does it have the means of put- 
ting together a carefully documented pro- 
gram. It lacks control of the vast staffs in 
the Washington agencies that the party in 
power can command. It is not under the 
discipline of responsibility that compels a 
party in power to bring into line its many 
divergent elements. 

By avoiding to be specific on all subjects, 
the Republican platform can claim to be 
a more honest document than if a great many 
things had been spelled out that, in the na- 
ture of politics, are destined to be forgotten 
later. The specifics are mixed in with the 
generalities. And it is fairly easy to see 
which are the specifics, and which the gen- 
eralities. 

The specifics are proposals that are op- 
tional, that can be implemented by 8 
feasible piece of legislation or administra- 
tive action, such as “tax credits for college 
education,” or “emphasis upon channeling 
more private capital into sound urban de- 
velopment projects”. Given the will and the 
votes, these things could be done. 

Examples of generalities are “elimination 
of excessive bureaucracy,” “the redevelop- 
ment of an atmosphere of confidence—in 
which vigorous competition can flourish,” or 
“an end to chronic deficit financing, proudly 
reaffirming our belief in a balanced budget.” 
None of this would commit a victorious 
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Republican Party to any particular course 
of action, because it is not clear what course 
of action would achieve the objective, or 
even what the objective would be in any par- 
ticular case. 

The number of generalities is large in 
this platform, the number of specifics small. 
This reflects the differences between the two 
wings of the Republican Party, which this 
year are acute, and the preference of Sen- 
ator GOLDWATER for a short document. But 
when the 1960 platform is taken into ac- 
count, the pledges of which are specifically 
renewed, the range of specific commitments 
widens. 

In some respects this makes the 1964 Re- 
publican platform all things to all men. 
Promoters of freer trade can find support 
in it as well as protectionists. Budget bal- 
ancers can cite it and so can protagonists 
of a flexible fiscal policy. But if failure to 
arrive at a singleminded economic orienta- 
tion is a defect, it is also a feature of politi- 
cal significance: in a year in which the 
Republican Party has made a sharp turn in 
political direction, it has shifted its stance 
only mildly on matters of economic policy. 


WHERE DO WE STAND? 


I have said that the economics of the 1964 
platform represent much less of a shift than 
its political planks. The incorporation of the 
1960 platform, insofar as relevant to the 
problems of 1964, which has been overlooked 
by many, contributes substantially to this 
effect. But continuity can be demonstrated 
also by an analysis of many of the provisions 
of the 1964 platform alone. 

Budget balancing is the acid test of finan- 
cial ideology. The 1964 pledge is a string of 
words of art. “An end to chronic deficit fi- 
nancing, proudly reaffirming our belief in a 
balanced budget.” It sounds like budget 
balancing but it isn’t. Chronic deficits are 
to be ended, and belief in a balanced budget 
is affirmed, but no commitment is made to 
balance any particular budget. Occasional 
deficits are all right, and how closely action 
in achieving balance is to follow belief is left 
to the Judgment of the reader. The symbol- 
ism of the balanced budget is maintained, 
but somehow the drafting committee has 
failed to find the words, among the thou- 
sands in the financial dictionary, that would 
convert symbol into program. 

The 1964 statement on budget balancing 
is not significantly harder than its prede- 
cessors. In 1962 the statement of principles 
demanded “more than lipservice to a bal- 
anced budget.” The 1960 platform pro- 
claimed “Except in times of war or economic 
adversity, expenditures should be covered 
by revenues.” In each statement there is an 
element of flexibility. 

All these statements, of course, still fall far 
short of a statement on the budget such as 
many economists would like to see. Such a 
statement would say that the budget should 
be in surplus when consistent with high use 
of resources and in deficit when required to 
achieve such use. But it should not be for- 
gotten that balanced-budget-mindedness 
did not keep Republicans from cutting taxes 
in 1948 and 1954 in the face of economic re- 
cession, even though that may not have been 
the decisive consideration for all legislators. 

On the subject of Federal expenditures, the 
1964 platform also takes a stand from which 
more than one group may take comfort. 
Here, however, it is not so much a question 
of the liberal versus the conservative wing, 
as the taxpayer versus various interested 
groups. 

Pledged is a cut in Federal expenditures of 
“not less than $5 billion” from present levels. 
Understandably, no very detailed list of the 
victims of this cut is provided. There are 
indications, however, that among them 
would be agricultural subsidies, space, and 
Federal grant-in-aid programs. 
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But there are increases, too. These would 
be demanded principally by proposals for 
modernization and broadening of the weap- 
ons program, adequate pay scales” for the 
career governmental services, military and 
civilian, strengthening of various social se- 
curity and health programs, labor training 
and rehabilitation, and others. 

Any increases on behalf of these proposals 
would mean, of course, that total cuts would 
have to be correspondingly larger than the 
proposed $5 billion. I haye no doubt that 
most students of the budget, Republicans as 
well as a good many Democrats, could indi- 
vidually identify budget areas where they 
would like to see such cuts. I fear, however, 
that when the budgeteers come together, 
each would object to the proposals of the 
others. The area of agreement on budget 
cuts traditionally has been small. 

Some expenditure cuts, under the Repub- 
lican platform, would be facilitated by trans- 
fers of Federal programs and responsibilities 
to State and local authorities. This would 
take the form of a “major overhaul of all 
Federal grant-in-aid programs.” The plat- 
form is emphatic about the need to 
strengthen State and local responsibilities. 

Experience has shown, however, that State 
and local authorities are far from eager for 
this defederalization of activities. At a 
minimum, it would have to be accompanied 
by substantial transfers of resources. The 
platform proposes “credit against Federal 
taxes for specified State and local taxes paid, 
and a transfer to the States of excise and 
other Federal tax sources.” A program of 
this sort would be a major step forward in 
sharing the more rapidly increasing Federal 
tax resources with the hard-pressed States, 
But while helping to reduce expenditures, 
the program would cut revenues and thus 
would fail to contribute toward budget bal- 
ance or surplus, 

Since social security is for the most part 
outside the regular budget, the Republican 
platform's proposals in this area do not bear 
directly upon the state of the budget. The 
proposals are interesting, however, in their 
own right, because Republican intentions 
in this area have been exposed to some 
skepticism. 

At least eight planks, under various head- 
ings, deal with social security. Most of them 
are minor; two, however, are substantial: 
a general pledge of “a strong, sound system 
of social security, with improved benefits 
to our people,” and “revision of the social 
security laws to allow higher earnings, with- 
out loss of benefits, by our elderly people.” 
Both proposals, if implemented, would cost 
substantial money and presumably would re- 
quire increases in social security levies. 

The social security proposals are hroadly 
in lines with the 1960 platform. The latter 
went into considerably more detail, and listed 
a wider range of proposals. But since that 
applies to programs other than social security 
as well, it cannot be said that the subject 
is being given short shrift by the 1964 plat- 

form. 

The platform is less specific where jobs 
for those not yet eligible for social security 
are concerned. It arraigns the administra- 
tion for its failure to reduce unemployment 
to 4 percent, thereby seeming implicitly to 
accept the 4 percent target. It attacks the 
administration’s proposal of double pay for 
overtime. Its principal means for providing 
jobs are twofold: reliance on the “dynamo of 
economic growth—free competitive enter- 
prise” and a variety of measures of the 
structural kind, such as training programs, 
job information and placement services, voca- 
tional rehabilitation, and temporary exemp- 
tions from the minimum wage law for teen- 
agers. A clear stand is here taken against 
the administration’s view that unemploy- 
ment is principally caused by a shortage of 
demand. 
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NEW DEPARTURES 


„The preceding articles have shown that, 
uin most economic matters, the 1964 platform 
is Constructed pretty much according to tra- 
ditional blueprints. A few significant de- 
partures, however, can also be observed. 

One departure leads to omission of the 
usual reference to the need for an independ- 
ent Federal Reserve System. Such refer- 
ences are contained in the 1960 platform and 
the 1962 declaration and are therefore auto- 
matically repledged in the present platform. 
Yet, at a time when the Federal Reserve is 
under fire, the omission arouses attention. 

There is no lack of concern over inflation. 
The administration is criticized for permit- 
ting a 5-percent price rise. Protection is 
pledged against inflation, and competitive- 
ness demanded for American products in 
domestic and foreign markets. But these 
concerns are for the most part tied to the 
effects of public spending. Monetary policy 
as such is not mentioned. 

On this reading of the platform, the Fed- 
eral Reserve evidently must face up to the 
fact that it now has critics on the right as 
well as on the left. This has long been the 
case in academic circles. Now it is becoming 
a fact in the political arena. 

The reasons underlying these attitudes 
presumably must be sought in the unsatis- 
factory performance of the economy in recent 
years. The Federal Reserve failed to cure 
them; ergo, the Federal Reserve must carry 
some of the blame. 

The critics’ dissatisfaction with the per- 
formance of the economy is understandable, 
Their allocation of blame, however, does not 
necessarily follow. The Federal Reserve, as 
its critics should be the first to acknowledge, 
not only is not all wise, it also is not all 
powerful. Even a strong credit push by the 
Federal Reserve would probably have been 
of rather limited effectiveness in combating 
the unemployment of recent years. 

But the balance-of-payments deficit has 
prevented the Federal Reserve from making 
as strong a push as it might have under 
other circumstances. Interest rates had to 
be kept up in order to stem the outflow of 
capital. This reorientation of monetary 
policy toward the balance of payments, and 
away from domestic stabilization policy, has 
been the experience of central banks all over 
the convertible world. For its contribution 
to saving the dollar the Federal Reserve gets 
no credit. But it is blamed for what it did 
not do domestically. 

On balance-of-payments matters, the Re- 
publican platform is brief but sensible. It 
demands high priority for the solution of 
the present problem. It sees the solution in 
maintenance of competitiveness, expansion 
of exports, stimulation of foreign tourism in 
the United States, and greater sharing .of 
foreign aid burdens, It also includes the con- 
troversial proposal for cutting of forces 
abroad, but proposes that it be done grad- 
ually and as manpower can be replaced by 
increased firepower. 

The platform also asks for a strengthening 
of the international monetary system with- 
out sacrifice of freedom of policymaking. 
Presumably that implies an improvement of 
existing facilities of the IMF and of the 
system of currency swaps and foreign cur- 
rency bonds. 

Foreign aid receives fairly constructive 
treatment. A “drastic reorganization and 
reorientation of the entire foreign aid ef- 
fort” is demanded. All aid is to serve the 
cause of freedom, none is to bolster and 
sustain anti-American regimes. No demand 
is made for drastic cutbacks, while sales of 
surplus farm products under Public Law 480 
receive fayorable mention. 

In the area of international trade, pro- 
ponents of a liberal trade policy must hunt 
long and hard among the many planks of 
the platform before they can come across one 
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that may please them. The overall tenor 
is protectionist. Meaningful safeguards are 
demanded against disruptive surges of im- 
ports, such as are alleged to have occurred 
in the case of beef and other meat products, 
textiles, oil, glass, coal, lumber, and steel. 
The force of the demand is tempered by the 
qualification that these safeguards are sought 
against irreparable injuries. The demand 
for import labeling, however, is also renewed. 

On the positive side, the administration is 
arraigned for failure to preserve American 
markets abroad. Tough, realistic negotia- 
tions to remove the many discriminatory and 
restrictive trade practices of foreign nations” 
are urged, which with some good will can be 
construed as a proposal in support of the 
Trade Expansion Act. But the absence of 
more specific reference sticks out. 

In taking a look at the platform as a whole, 
the economist feels compelled to ask a ques- 
tion that may seem abstruse to the man of 
affairs. Yet it goes to the heart of the 
difference between Republican and Demo- 
cratic philosophy. What is the economic 
model underlying the Republican platform: 
What is it, in the Republican view, that 
makes the economy tick? 

The Republican model is an economy 
which relies principally on strong incentives 
to insure the full use of resources, and on 
competition to insure their optimal alloca- 
tion. It contrasts with the Democratic 
model, which relies more heavily on fiscal 
and monetary policies to achieve full resource 
use, and upon various forms of intervention 
and control to achieve an allocation that 
reflects its concepts of welfare. 

The nature of the Republican model be- 

comes apparent in the platform’s concern 
with tax incentives, removal of restraints on 
small and large business, a hands-off policy 
for government. Business expenditures 
rather than those of Government are relied 
upon to maintain an adequate level of de- 
mand. The Democratic model goes the other 
way. 
The Republican model, given favorable 
conditions, will probably outdistance that 
of the Democrats in terms of economic 
growth. The Government takes fewer re- 
sources out of the economy, and interferes 
less with their optimum allocation. But 
if conditions are not favorable, the Republi- 
can model may lack stability, and may tem- 
porarily stagnate. Improvements in the 
model, and in future platforms, must be 
sought in measures that assure stability in 
the use of resources at a high level without 
interfering with strong incentives and free 
markets. 


A WORTHY PROGRAM 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. RUMSFELD] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, for 
54 years the Boy Scout program has 
played a significant role in the lives of 
hundreds of thousands of young boys 
in America. It has given them a sense 
of purpose, has broadened their knowl- 
edge, and has developed citizenship re- 
sponsibility. In the face of increasing 
incidents of crime and defiance of law 
and order among youth and the grow- 
ing number of school dropouts who can- 
not find employment, the Boy Scout pro- 
gram cannot be overlooked. I agree 
with the editorial of the Chicago Trib- 
une, August 13, that the proposal of 
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Raymond Hilliard, director of the Cook 
County Department of Public Aid, to in- 
stitute a campaign for the establishment 
of more Scout troops in our cities is a 
wise and effective approach to a serious 
problem. The editorial follows: 


A WORIHY PROGRAM 


Raymond Hilliard, director of the Cook 
County Department of Public Aid, has made 
a proposal that may be more valuable than 
some of the schemes of the billion dollar 
Johnson “war on poverty” program. Mr. 
Hilliard’s plan is for a combined campaign 
by his department, suburban churches, and 
the Boy Scouts of America to establish more 
Scout troops in slum areas of the inner city. 

Wherever possible, scoutmasters would be 
recruited from among young Negro leaders. 
A suburban church, synagogue, or a combina- 
tion of suburban congregations could adopt 
or sponsor a troop. Men of the suburban 
congregation would be asked to volunteer 
their services—perhaps one evening a week 
plus an occasional day for hikes or other ad- 
ventures, Sponsoring groups could help 
provide uniforms and funds for camping 
expenses. 

In the Chicago suburbs nearly half of the 
boys get the benefits of belonging to the 
Boy Scouts. In the inner city only 10 per- 
cent become Scouts, and few of these are in 
slum areas. The Boy Scout organization has 
had 54 years of experience teaching boys 
respect and discipline and, as Mr. Hilliard 
says, “keeping boys productively busy and 
out of mischief, and satisfying the cravings 
of every boy to ‘gang up’ with other boys.” 

His program deserves support. 


UNLESS CONGRESS ACTS NOW 
THOUSANDS OF JOBS WILL BE 
LOST IN CALIFORNIA 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. MARTIN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, we need to extend Public Law 
78 or its equivalent now, not after Con- 
gress convenes next year. Why? Be- 
cause farmers decrease their planted 
acreage when assurance is lacking that 
a dependable labor force will be available 
at harvesttime. 

Public Law 78 will expire on December 
31, 1964. With no dependable labor 
force available next year to harvest crops 
California farmers have limited their 
acreage so far this year. 

An article in the Los Angeles Times 
of August 16, 1964, clearly shows the de- 
pressing effect upon the California econ- 
omy by the demise of Public Law 78. 
Limited planting up to now means we 
have already lost thousands of jobs in 
California next year. 

If Congress acts now to extend Public 
Law 78, farmers in California will im- 
mediately plant more acreage. We can- 
not retrieve those jobs already lost but 
we can and should prevent further losses 
by extending the only workable program 
yet devised by Congress for supplemental 
Mexican agricultural labor. 

The attached Times article is clear: 
Unless Congress acts now thousands of 
jobs, those in agriculture, and those in 
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businesses which so to speak “feed on 
agriculture” will be lost in California 
next year. 


Bracero Loss PERILS STATE’S BILLION-DOLLAR 
FARM INDUSTRY: NEARLY ALL CALIFORNIA 
COULD BE SEVERELY AFFECTED NEXT YEAR 

(By Gene Blake) 

California's $3.43 billion farm industry— 
and related business valued at $10 billion—is 
facing a crisis which could severely affect 
nearly every man, woman, and child in the 
State. 

It will come next year if enough farm- 
workers are not found to harvest crops now 
picked by nearly 62,000 Mexican braceros at 
the peaks of the seasons. 

Public Law 78, under which Mexican na- 
tionals have been recruited for temporary 
farmwork on this side of the border, ends 
December 31. There is no chance for an- 
other extension at the end of this year. 

Growers say they cannot recruit American 
domestic workers for the “stoop” labor. 
They say they've tried with the help of State 
employment departments here and across 
the Nation, but failed. 

UNIONS DISPUTE GROWER’S CLAIMS 

The growers’ claims are disputed by some 
church, social welfare and labor union 
groups, who argue that a domestic force 
could be obtained if better pay and working 
conditions were provided. 

While the charges and countercharges 
and alternative proposals are bandied about, 
Officials close to the situation are growing 
concerned. 

One thing that worries them is that most 
Californians just don’t care—because they 
are unaware how much their livelihood and 
California’s entire economy depend on the 
State’s farm industry. 

For example, the Council of California 
Growers points out that one of every three 
jobs in the State rests directly or indirectly 
on agriculture. 

SWELL TO MORE THAN $14 BILLION 

California’s record $3.43 billion worth of 
farm commodities in 1963—highest in the 
Nation—was three times the value of oil 
and natural gas production in the State. 

As the farm commodities flow through 
the channels of trade, commerce and indus- 
try, it is estimated by economists that the 
monetary effects swell to more than $14 
billion. 

Services of 312,900 workers, rising to a total 
of 406,300 at peak harvest, are utilized by 
farming itself. * 

But for every 100 employed in agriculture, 
another 263 are working in such closely re- 


lated industries as canning, preserving, ~ 


packaging, transporting, storing and selling 
STEEL INDUSTRY INVOLVED 

And there’s more, when the chain reactions 
created by the farm industry needs are 
considered: 

The steel industry annually sells 600,000 
tons of tinplate for metal containers to Cali- 
fornia canneries. Glassmakers each year 
sell 1.3 billion jars, with a value of $54 mil- 
lion, to California food processors. 

Thirty million pounds of low-density poly- 
ethylene are supplied annually by the plas- 
tics industry for use by California agriculture 
in items such as food packaging. 

Paper products manufacturers provide 400 
million fiber box containers. About 40 mil- 
lion wooden containers, with a value of more 
than $15 million, are supplied for packing 
produce, 

A million miles of printed labels are used 
by the State’s food canners and packagers 
each year. Food advertising in California 
amounts to over $125 million annually. 

California farmers each year buy an esti- 
mated $2.2 billion worth of goods and serv- 
ices—labor, machines, petroleum products, 
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transportation. California lending institu- 
tions provided California farmers with $734 
million in loans in a recent year. 

The estimated annual payroll in 1962 of 
agriculture-related business and industry in 
the Los Angeles-Orange County metropolitan 
area alone was well over $1 billion. 

Thus it can be seen that nearly every 
Californian has a big stake in California agri- 
culture—and ample reason to be concerned 
lest the crops wither and die for want of 
pickers. 

Of course, not all the enumerated indus- 
tries and jobs and income will vanish if 
there is no one to replace the braceros, for 
their numbers average annually less than 10 
percent of the California farmworkers. 


RATIO HAS DROPPED 


The ratio has dropped from a peak of 15 
percent in 1957, largely due to the mechani- 
zation, growers say. 

Major crops for which braceros are em- 
ployed are tomatoes, strawberries, asparagus, 
lemons, lettuce, melons, sugarbeets, and 
celery. 

Aggregate value of these crops in 1962 was 
$435 million, and it is estimated they gave a 
$1.74 billion boost to the State’s total econ- 
omy. 

Western Growers Association estimates 
that more than 60 percent of the workers 
harvesting California’s fresh vegetables and 
melons are braceros. 

That industry annually accounts for 117,- 
000 railway carlot shipments, 137,000 carload 
equivalents of truck transportation, 820,000 
tons of ice at points of shipment alone, $10 
million worth of petroleum products, $6.5 
million in seeds, 156 million containers, and 
93 million pounds of fertilizers. 

Investments of the fresh vegetable and 
melon industry include $34 million in pack- 
inghouses and equipment, $6 million in spe- 
cial harvest machinery, 17,500 trucks and 
16,800 tractors. 

TOMATOES CHIEF CROP 


Tomatoes are the chief crop harvested by 
braceros, accounting for a $130 million prod- 
uct in 1962. Of the 43,700 workers in the 
tomato fields at peak harvest that year, 80 
percent were braceros. 

Without a sufficient force to harvest the 
tomatoes when they ripen, they would rot 
away under the blazing sun within days and 
the entire crop would be lost. Consider what 
the impact would be. 

The California Tomato Growers Associa- 
tion reports that about 50,000 persons are 
employed in tomato canneries during the 
season, 

Annual expenditures of the tomato grow- 
ers, the association says, include $4 million 
for fuel and machinery repair service, $3.5 
million for fertilizers, $3 million for insec- 
ticides and their application, $5.5 million for 
seeds and plants. 

-In 1962, tomato processors spent $70 mil- 
lion for metal containers, $11 million for 
glass containers, $1.8 million for caps and 
lids, $12 million for cartons, $6 million for 
labels, $12.8 million for trucks hauling raw 
tomatoes to plants, $32 million for shipping 
finished products to market, and $45 million 
for cannery employees. 

HUNT PLANT EXAMPLE 


A lot of dry statistics? Maybe. But they 
mean food and clothing and shelter and per- 
haps even a few modest luxuries for thou- 
sands of human beings. 

One example of a processing plant is the 
Hunt Foods & Industries, Inc., a $10 mil- 
lion complex in Fullerton. 

It provides jobs for a permanent force of 
1,400 persons, plus another 1,200 during peak 
production months. Its payroll averages 
nearly $500,000 a month. 

The St. Regis Paper Co. in Fullerton de- 
votes 85 percent of its production to agri- 
cultural needs, mostly for growers employ- 
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ing braceros. It utilizes $5 million worth 
of products annually, has an average annual 
payroll of $750,000, pays $300,000 for services 
and $80,000 in local taxes. 

These are but a few examples of the in- 
dustries that might be hit—with a resultant 
blow to the economy—should their raw mate- 
rials or markets be cut off by a farm labor 
shortage. 

Growers are working desperately on mech- 
anization as one solution. But Dr. George 
B. Alcorn, director of the agricultural exten- 
sion service at the University of California, 
says machines will not replace men for many 
years in most California crops now picked 
by hand. 

The tomato harvesting machine is farthest 

along the development route and by next 
year might handle half the crop, Dr. Alcorn 
says. 
It has taken 17 years to develop a modified 
tomato that can be harvested mechanically, 
due to the necessity of having at least 90 
percent of the fruit ripen on the vine at 
one time. Each machine capable of harvest- 
ing about 100 acres a season is expected to 
cost at least $25,000. 


MANY YEARS DISTANT 


The citrus industry is spending $1 million 
on research in the next few years, but me- 
chanical harvesting for citrus is many years 
distant. Mechanical harvesting of straw- 
berries, asparagus, and celery appears to be 
about as far off. 

Other prospects are 1967 for lettuce, the 
late 1960’s for grapes, and 1970 for canta- 
loups. 

Meanwhile, California growers’ fears of 
competition from Mexico and other States 
are mounting. 

Mexico has doubled its irrigated acreage 
since 1950, from 6 million to 12 million 
acres. Since 1952, its exports of agricul- 
tural products into this country have in- 
creased 65 percent, from about $164 million 
to $271 million. 

In Mexico, farm labor is plentiful and 
cheap—equivalent to about $1.50 a day com- 
pared with the average of $1.33 an hour in 
California. 

California growers also are feeling the 
pinch of competition from other States, 
chiefly Texas, where the hourly rate is 84 
cents. The national average is less than 
95 cents. 

“If Mexico fills the market vacuum, and 
apparently she has the capacity to do so, it 
may make little difference to the consumer,” 
says O. W. Fillerup, executive vice president 
of the council. 

“But it will make a big difference to the 
many thousands of workers employed in our 
agriculture-related industries—the packing 
sheds, the ice plants, the canneries, freeze 
plants, dehydrators and truck and rail lines.” 

The Agricultural Producers Labor Com- 
mittee, created by the citrus and avocado 
growers of California and Arizona, last fall 
set up the Farmers Harvest Association to 
recruit domestic workers. 

During a 6-week period, with the help of 
the State department of employment, FHA 
recruited unemployed men in the Los Angeles 
area. They were assembled downtown each 
Monday and were taken by bus to grower 
association camps in the San Gabriel Valley 
and the Ventura area. 

The most recruited in any one week was 
89, and only 16 were still working at the 
end of the week, reported Dick Daniels, man- 
ager of FHA. 

ABANDON PROGRAM 

Thereafter, the number declined to such a 
point that the FHA and department of 
employment agreed to discontinue the pro- 
gram as being uneconomical, 

In a nationwide search, 1,200 unemployed 
farmworkers were obtained from Texas, but 
less than 15 percent stayed through the har- 
vest. 
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“They just came for the ride,” one official 
says. 

In all, during the first 6 months of the 
year, FHA recruited 1,879 domestic workers. 
Each worked an average of 70.9 hours, for a 
total of 133,280 man-hours. 

But the number of working hours available 
for that type of labor totaled 8,389,440. 


SEEK OTHER SOLUTIONS 

And so, the growers are seeking other pos- 
sible solutions, One may be a Senate bill 
which in effect would create an American 
bracero force. Another is a provision of thè 
Immigration Act which permits individual 
growers to contract for temporary or perma- 
nent foreign workers. 

A section of President Johnson’s $948 mil- 
lion antipoverty program approved by Con- 
gress last week may be of some help. It 
sets aside $15 million for attention to the 
problems of education, sanitation, child care, 
and housing for migrant farmworkers. 

Perhaps needed most at this point, how- 
ever, is general public awareness of the crisis 
and its widespread impact. 


FEDERAL SPENDING IN SOUTH DA- 
KOTA IS CLEAR CUT, BUT TOTAL 
TAX TAKE IS NOT SO OBVIOUS 
Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from South Dakota [Mr. Berry] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 

ReEcorp and include extraneous matter. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection 

to the request of the gentleman from 

Kansas? 


There was no objection. 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the spend- 


ers are at it again, getting ready for the 
fall campaign by propagandizing the un- 
thinking public in probably every State 
in the Union on how much more money 
that State gets from the Federal Treas- 
ury than it pays into the Federal Treas- 
ury. 

This is the old community Christmas 
tree approach. Make the people believe 
they can get more off the tree than they 
put on it, and they will vote for the 
spenders. 

The junior Senator from South Dakota 
took occasion yesterday to place in the 
Recorp a glowing story of how his State 
and mine has been raiding the Federal 
Treasury. He is so proud of the fact that 
his figures show that by counting every 
payroll in every bureau and branch of the 
Federal Government, every subsidy pay- 
ment, every emergency payment, school 
lunch, surplus commodities and even in- 
cluding the small business loans and 
home loans, and so forth, and by figuring 
everything, there went into the State 
last year $507,155,261.. Then he says the 
“total Internal Revenue collections in 
South Dakota, fiscal year 1963 were 
$147,800,000.” 

Senator McGovern concludes from this 
vast list of agency salaries and payments 
which went into the State last year that 
South Dakota received $3 from the 
Treasury for each $1 it contributed. 

Apparently there are very few States 
which do not grab more from the Christ- 
mas tree than they hang on because last 
year the Federal Treasury went into the 
hole to the tune of $8 billion. The year 
1963 was chickenfeed in comparison with 
1964 because this is an election year, and 
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the spenders have contrived dozens of 
new methods of spreading Federal money 
out to the voters. All of these new pov- 
erty war programs will require thousands 
of new employees, and the spenders are 
dancing around the Christmas tree with 
real glee. 

The story which the junior Senator 
from South Dakota prepared boasting of 
the State’s raid on the Treasury was car- 
ried in most of the daily papers of the 
State. The Sioux Falls Argus Leader 
gave it a full half page with special 
headlines, but that paper wanted to be 
fair about it and in an editorial pointed 
out, as I had tried to point out, that the 
McGovern figures were a very small part 
of the Federal tax contributions from 
South Dakota, I am inserting the edito- 
rial of the Argus Leader in this RECORD 
to offset the bureaucratic propaganda 
carried in this news story which was re- 
printed in the Recorp on page 19440 un- 
der date of August 13. 

To prepare a dollar-and-cent response 
to the figures the bureaucrats have com- 
piled for the junior Senator is, of course, 
impossible. The editorial points out that 
corporations like the Homestake Mining 
Co., the largest gold mine in the North- 
ern Hemisphere, pays its tax in Califor- 
nia. Large contracting firms come into 
the State to do construction work, but 
they pay their income tax, they make 
their social security and unemployment 
tax payments in some other State where 
their headquarters is maintained. These 
are a few examples of the taxes Mr. Mc- 
Govern’s constituents pay, which he is 
trying to rob them of the credit for pay- 
ing 


Let us take another example. The 
junior Senator recently made an impas- 
sioned plea for the wheat farmers by 
pointing out that there is less than 2 
cents worth of wheat in a loaf of bread; 
the balance is hidden taxes and charges. 
What constitutes these 131 hidden taxes 
inaloafof bread? First the farmer must 
buy his machinery and equipment. On 
this he pays 30 percent of the cost price 
in taxes, most of which are Federal. He 
pays social security and unemployment 
taxes on his labor. If he hires the grain 
hauled to the elevator, he pays another 
combination of transportation taxes. 
The elevator must take out tax cuts and 
social security, and so forth. 

The grain is loaded on boxcars and 
shipped to grain terminals, and all kinds 
of Federal taxes go into that move. It 
is sold to the miller. Another tax is col- 
lected. The miller processes the grain, 
and taxes again are added. The bakery 
must add another layer of Federal taxes. 
Thousands of loaves of bread are baked 
outside of South Dakota by these large 
chain bakeries and shipped into the 
State where the consumer pays all of 
these, layer after layer of Federal taxes. 
When he was making the pitch for the 
2 cents’ worth of wheat that go into a 
loaf of bread he apparently was talking 
out of the other side of his political posi- 
tion. 

As the States of the Nation dance 
around the “Christmas tree,” grabbing 
off the goodies, there are few which put 
back as many as they remove. Through 
these “vote buying” programs, the Nation 
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is going in the hole from $8 to $10 billion 
annually. A total of $312 billion has al- 
ready been spent more than was taken 
in, The “Christmas tree” has been load- 
ed with these goodies. 

For every dollar borrowed by the 
Treasury to make these goodies avail- 
able, the taxpayer must pay back $3 over 
a 30-year period. 

It is estimated that inflation has al- 
ready eaten up the value of the tax cut. 
Inflation is the greatest enemy the poor 
people have since it destroys their small 
savings, their social security, and their 
unemployment benefits. It is, however, 
this philosophy that somehow, sometime 
the people of a country can get $3 out of 
the Treasury for every $1 they put in 
which brings about unbearable indebted- 
ness, unbearable interest rates, unbear- 
able inflation, and eventually complete 
bankruptcy through destruction of the 
currency. And when that happens, even 
the spenders know the Nation has gone 
down the drain, as many great nations 
have done in the past. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial of the Sioux 
Falls Argus Leader is as follows: 


FEDERAL SPENDING IN SOUTH DAKOTA Is CLEAR 
Cur, BUT TOTAL Tax TAKE ISN So OBVIOUS 


The figures which U.S. Senator GEORGE 
McGovern put together showing Federal ex- 
penditures in South Dakota constitute a re- 
vealing look at Uncle Sam’s activities in our 
State. The article appeared in Sunday’s 
Argus-Leader. 

Senator McGovern pointed out that for 
every $1 South Dakota sends to Washington, 
$3 comes back in Federal payments. During 
fiscal year 1963 the Federal Government paid 
out $507,155,000 in South Dakota. Collec- 
tions by the Internal Revenue Service for 
the same period were $147,300,000. 

McGovern said: “Release of these figures 
does not imply my approval of all Federal 
outlays. Some I have supported and some 
I have opposed, 

“However, the figures do indicate the rela- 
tive importance of Federal activities in the 
total South Dakota economy. The $507 
million Federal outlays in fiscal 1963 compare 
to a record $757 million gross farm income 
($357 million net farm income) in the State 
in 1962.” 

The outlays by the Departments of Agri- 
culture, Defense, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare lead the list. 

Defense outlays were $165 million. Agri- 
culture expenditures totaled $131 million, 
including $37.5 million of crop price support 
loans and $23 million in acreage diversion 
payments. Health, Education, and Welfare 
spent $81 million in the State, 


SPENDING HAS NATIONAL BASIS 


Some Defense expenditures in South 
Dakota should not be considered solely for 
the benefit of the State’s citizens. The mili- 
tary costs are part of the Government’s de- 
fense plan for the Nation. Thirty-one mil- 
lion dollars of defense expenditures went 
for such “civil functions” as Missouri River 
dams. The dams cannot be considered a 
strictly South Dakota project. They are 
part of the Missouri River Basin develop- 
ment; their benefits extend beyond our 
borders. 

The $55.7 million of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare expenditures 
in South Dakota went for old-age survivor 
insurance payments and another $9.3 mil- 
lion was in aid to the aged, blind, disabled, 
and dependent children. 

Federal expenditures by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs totaled $14,836,050; this is a 
national, not a State obligation. Payments 
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by the Veterans’ Administration for payroll, 
benefits to veterans, VA center, and hospitals 
totaled $532,281,599. 

These major expenditures cited above con- 
stitute proper functions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. So do such activities as the Post 
Office. Federal courts, Federal Aviation 
Agency, Weather Bureau and the like. 

Anyone who seriously suggests that Uncle 
Sam curtail his activities in South Dakota 
should get down to specifics. McGovern’s 
analysis will help the discussion along. 


THE HIDDEN TAX TAKE 


To provide a complete picture of this mat- 
ter, however, it is well to point out that 
South Dakotans pay enormous sums yearly 
in Federal taxes of a type not included in 
Senator McGovern’s tabulation. 

One can only guess at the total of this 
amount, 

South Dakotans, for example, buy large 
quantities of products that are produced by 
the General Motors Corp. This company 
pays a huge amount yearly in Federal income 
taxes. Of these taxes South Dakotans ob- 
viously contribute their share. 

The same statement applies to the Federal 
income taxes paid by International Harvest- 
er Co., the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, and 
literally hundreds of other large corporations. 
Their tax payments, though, are credited to 
the States where their headquarters offices 
are situated. 

Another specific example is that of the 
Homestake Mining Co. A large share of its 
earnings come out of the gold mine at Lead 
but its Federal income taxes are paid in 
California where the headquarters is sit- 
uated. Reference also may be made to 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. whose home 
Office is at Omaha. Headquarters offices of 
Northern States Power Co. and Western 
Power & Gas Co. aren’t in South Dakota. 

South Dakotans still smoke many ciga- 
rettes and other tobacco products, They also 
consume some liquor. But no liquor or to- 
bacco companies have their headquarters in 
South Dakota. Senator McGovern did not 
itemize his report of South Dakota tax pay- 
ments and we are not sure whether or not 
the total included their indirect payments 
of Federal cigarette and liquor taxes in the 
total. The same statement may be made 
in regard to the Federal automobile tax. 
Usually these aren’t included in tabulations 
such as that which McGovern presented 
and the chances are that they aren't in his 
figures. 


When we study these additional payments, 
as we most certainly should, then we can 
realize that Washington isn’t as generous 
a Santa Claus as he is often pictured in 
inadequate recapitulations. It may be that 
the story is the other way around—that 
Washington is a Santa Claus who collects 
from South Dakota much more than he 
distributes. 


NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP IN VFW 
TEENER BASEBALL, SALUTE TO 
GASTON TEENERS 


Mr, LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
WHITENER] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Record and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
last Saturday afternoon I was privileged 
to be among a great number of residents 
of Gaston County, N.C., who welcomed 
the return of the national champion 
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Gaston VFW Teeners baseball team to 
our home county. These young fellows 
were bringing back from Hershey, Pa., 
their second consecutive national cham- 
pionship in VFW Teener baseball. 

The record of accomplishment of teams 
sponsored by Absher-Flowers Post 9337, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Gastonia, 
N.C., of which I am a member, has prob- 
ably established a record in this compe- 
tition which will never again be equaled 
in that they have won the national cham- 
pionship for 4 of the past 5 years and 
were runners-up in 1962. This is a phe- 
nomenal record and one of which all 
North Carolinians are justly proud. 

These fine young boys under the lead- 
ership of Coaches J. V. McGinnis and 
Russell Bergmann are outstanding young 
athletes and gentlemen. They had that 
type of training at home and from their 
coaches which brings out the best in them 
in their relationship to others in ath- 
letics as well as in the wider aspects of 
life, J. V. McGinnis, coach of the team, 
is a former professional baseball player 
and a lifelong resident of Gaston County. 
He is employed as a carrier in the US. 
Post Office, Gastonia, N.C., where he is 
rendering outstanding service. He and 
Russ Bergmann have coached the Gaston 
Teeners since 1960 with real teamwork. 
Russ Bergmann was head coach until this 
year when he was forced to give up the 
duties because of his physical health. 
Nevertheless, he has been by the side of 
Coach McGinnis and has rendered great 
service to the young fellows who were 
under their guidance. 

Russ Bergmann is a remarkable gen- 
tleman in every respect and has had solid 
experience as a professional baseball 
player and high school coach and now 
is personnel director of the A. M. Smyre 
Manufacturing Co., of Gastonia. He 
and J. V. McGinnis gladly give their 
time to the teener baseball program 
without compensation, which is an evi- 
dence of their great public spirit. 

It was a genuine pleasure for me to 
meet the boys on this team and to ob- 
serve firsthand their mannerliness and 
excellent demeanor. They are real 
champions. I salute them and call their 
remarkable achievements to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement of past winners, a 
portion of the sports column by Dwight 
Frady, and an editorial entitled “Salute 
to Gaston Teeners,” all of which ap- 
peared in the Gastonia Gazette, Satur- 
day, August 15, 1964, be made a part of 
the RECORD. 

{From the Gastonia (N.C.) Gazette, Aug. 15, 
1964] 
WHAT Heart TEENERS DISPLAYED IN SERIES 
(By Dwight Frady) 

You’ve gotta have heart to be a cham- 
pion—and a goodly amount of guts, too. 
That’s exactly how the Gaston VFW Teeners 
must be described following their tremen- 
dous comeback Friday in the national finals 
in Hershey, Pa. 

It was a tremendous achievement so here 
and now let’s toss a lot of roses in their 
path as they return home today. 

Name one boy as being the difference in 
the tournament would be doing an injustice 
to all. And you just can’t beat the coach- 
ing of J. V. McGinnis and Russ Bergmann. 
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In fact, every member of the Absher-Flow- 
ers VFW Post is to be congratulated. It's 
a tremendous feeling of pride by one and all, 
for both Gastonia and the county. 

The Teeners come from all over Gaston. 
You might expect them to do it once—that 
is, come out of the loser’s bracket in Hershey 
to go all the way. 

But twice—what an achievement and they 
did it yesterday with 8-0 and 5-4 wins over 
previously unbeaten West Allis, Wis., there- 
by capping off five straight wins following 
their lone loss of the season, 

The Gastons finished the season with 14 
victories in 15 games. 

One other thing. Bill Broome was figured 
as a light-hitting third baseman. But his 
eight hits in Hershey now ranks him as & 
heavyweight. 

We're proud of all of you, fellows. 


SALUTE TO GASTON TEENERS 


You can tell that the boys from Gaston 
County like chocolate candy the way they 
keep going back to Hershey, Pa., every year. 

And you can tell that they like the sweet 
taste of victory the way the keep bringing 
home the goodies, 

Yesterday, our Teeners did it again. 
They now have won the last four out of five 
Teener championships, and they did it 
yesterday the hard way. Clutching along in 
the losers bracket after dropping the second 
game, they had to pull themselyes up 
through main strength and ambition before 
the bunting was theirs. 

They had to win the first game in the 
morning, which they did; and they had to 
win the game in the afternoon, which they 
did. They beat West Allis, Wis., 5 to 4, in the 
final game and suddenly there was a whole 
lot of cheering going on. 

The local aggregation is composed of a 
group of fine, hustling youngsters, You will 
find their names listed on our sports pages. 

But don't forget that the Teeners were 
guided by the best one-two punch in kid 
baseball—J. V. McGinnis, coach, and Russ 
Bergmann, pitching coach. 

These two men know their onions when 
it comes to getting the most and the best 
out of a boy on a baseball diamond. 

Once again, the Gazette is proud to salute 
the Gaston Teeners, world champions for the 
fourth time in five tries. 

Hats off to youlads. All of Gaston County 
appreciates what you have done. 


Past WINNERS 


1953: Winner, Uniontown, Pa. 

1954: Winner, Elgin, III., 
Winnsboro, La. 

1955: Winner, Beatrice, Nebr., runner-up, 
Johnston, R.I. 

1956: Winner, Gloucester City, N. J., run- 
ner- up. Gastonia, N.C. 

1957: Winner, Panama Canal Zone, run- 
ner-up, Tyrone, Pa. 

1958: Winner, Bossier City, La., runner-up, 
Lenoir, N.C. 

1959: Winner, Uniontown, Pa., runner-up, 
Endicott, N.Y. 

1960: Winner, Gastonia, N.C., runner-up, 
Struthers, Ohio. 

1961: Winner, Gastonia, N.C., runner-up, 
Bossier City, La. 

1962: Winner, Chester Suburban, Brook- 
haven, Pa., runner-up, Gastonia, N.C. 

1963: Winner, Gastonia, N.C., runner-up, 
Gloucester City, N.J. 

1964: Winner, Gastonia, N.C., runner-up, 
West Allis, Wis. 


runner-up, 


1964 Gastonia V.F.W. TEENER NATIONAL 
CHAMPIONS, GASTONIA, N.C,, ABSHER- 
FLOWERS Post 9337 
Carl Wayne Barr, pitcher, age 15, son of 

Mr. and Mrs. C. O. Barr, 503 Seacrest Avenue, 

Belmont. 
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William Harvey Broome, Jr., third base, age 
15, son of Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Broome, 2701 
Club Drive, Gastonia. 

James Luther Cook, Jr., second base, age 
15, son of Mr. and Mrs. James L. Cook, 105 
3d Street, Mount Holly. 

Daniel Leroy Denton, pitcher, age 15, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. James L. Denton, Box 56-A, 
Route 3, Gastonia. 

Barry Daniel Farmer, catcher, age 15, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Farmer, Hickory Grove 
Road, Belmont. 

Warren Evan Garrett, pitcher, 15, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Claude Garrett, 107 Georgia 
Belle Avenue, Belmont. 

Kenneth Wayne James, pitcher, age 15, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. C. R. James, Box 37, 
Route 1, Bessemer City. 

Douglas Spencer Lanham, outfield, age 15, 
son of Mrs. Gladys Lanham, 2701 Thomas 
Trail Drive, Gastonia. 

Alvah Dewayne Moore, pitcher, age 15, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Walter A. Moore, 201 Ma- 
dora Street, Mount Holly. 

John Calvin Rudisill, shortstop, age 15, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Jon C. Rudisill, Box 175, 
Stanley. 

Thomas Gene Steele, outfield, age 15, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Joe Steele, Box 28, Route 1, 
Bessemer City. 

Terry Steven Stroupe, catcher, age 15, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Stroupe, 539 Brooklyn 
Street, Cramerton. 

Daniel Lee Suggs, first base, age 15, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Suggs, Route 2, Gastonia. 

Edward Asbury Thompson, outfield, age 15, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Dick Thompson, Box 
433, Stanley. 

Norris Eugene Thornburg, shortstop, age 
14, son of Mr. and Mrs. Howard Thabane, 
510 East Georgia Avenue, Bessemer. 

Manager, Roy Payton Warren, Jr., age 14, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. R. P. Warren, 401 Arm- 
strong Park Road, Gastonia. 

Scorer, Miss Sharon Bergmann, 502 Beverly 
Drive, Gastonia, N.C. 

Coach, J. V. McGinnis, Jenny Street, Gas- 
tonia, N.C. 

Assistant coach and youth director of post 
9337, Russell Bergmann, 502 Beverly Drive, 
Gastonia, N.C, 

Commander of Post 9337, VFW, Ernest Hub- 
bard, Jr., Belmont, N.C. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J. 
MULTER BEFORE DEMOCRATIC 
PLATFORM COMMITTEE IN SUP- 
PORT OF A PLANK OFFERING 
GUARANTEES TO ISRAEL 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MULTER] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
privileged today to testify before the 
Democratic Platform Committee meeting 
here in Washington at the Sheraton- 
Park Hotel in support of a plank in the 
platform offering a renewal of our guar- 
antees to Israel on its independence and 
expressing the determination of our 
party to continue efforts toward a nego- 
tiated peace in the Middle East. 

My remarks at the platform hearing 
follow: 

STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

BEFORE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM COMMITTEE 


Mr. Chairman, through the years, we Dem- 
ocrats have adhered to the tenets of the 
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founding fathers of our party who, with 
foresight and astuteness, created the em- 
bryo of the structure which governs it today. 
Moreover, our party has sought, with per- 
severance and determination, to uphold the 
democratic principles upon which our great 
country is based, not only when dealing with 
national interests, but also as applied to 
international affairs. 

Because we as Americans and Democrats 
believe in the principle of self-determina- 
tion, it has become a national policy to aid 
those people in the world who have desired 
independence and freedom. Under a demo- 
cratic government, the United States paved 
the way for other nations to follow in the 
liberation of former colonial lands by pro- 
claiming the sovereign independence of the 
Philippine Islands. It was Harry S. Truman 
who led the fight for the creation of a home- 
land for the Jewish people, decimated by the 
holocaust of World War II. It was this same 
courageous Democratic President who was 
the first to recognize the independence of 
Israel. 

Peace, stability, amd economic advance- 
ment, however, have persistently been de- 
nied to the people of the Middle East. Israel, 
constantly on guard against attack by its 
Arab neighbors, has repeatedly been forced 
to call upon our Government for assurance 
and protection. With the production of mis- 
siles of destruction by the United Arab Re- 
public, our guarantee for the maintenance of 
the independence of Israel must be reissued 
as a deterrent to any overt action. 

That Israel is the strongest, most stable 
government and the only democratic nation 
in the Middle East has been recognized by 
our Government. That the people of Israel 
constitute our stanchest supporters and allies 
in that area is also understood by all Amer- 
icans. We must not let these friends be de- 
stroyed by the concerted efforts of militant 
neighbors. 

The Arab States must be made to see how 
beneficial a lasting peace in the Middle East 
would be to their own people, how stability 
would encourage development, how coopera- 
tion between the Arabs and Israel would in- 
crease mutual trade benefits. If the Demo- 
cratic Party adopts a strong resolution con- 
demning aggression and supporting Israel, 
the Arab States would perhaps realize the 
folly of attempting to use hostile action and 
may be persuaded that peace is more advan- 
tageous than war. 

To offset the obvious hostile intent con- 
stantly reiterated and boasted of by Presi- 
dent Nasser, of Egypt, it is imperative that 
we include in the platform of the Democratic 
Party the pledge to the Israeli people and 
to their friends in the United States that we 
are determined to maintain the independence 
of Israel against armed aggression. Further- 
more, it is the intention of this Democratic 
Party to encourage the Arab States and 
Israel to settle their differences, either 
through direct negotiations or through the 
mediation of others. Thank you. 


FEDERAL FEE TO FISH AND PICNIC? 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Dorn] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to charging the people of this 
country a fee to fish in Government res- 
ervoirs such as Clark Hill and Hartwell 
in my congressional district. I am op- 
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posed to the Federal Governmnet charg- 
ing a fee to use the recreational areas 
around these Government lakes. I am 
opposed to Government agents charging 
the people a fee to use the public picnic 
areas or to visit their own national 
forests. 

Hundreds of thousands of acres of land 
have been taken by the Federal Govern- 
ment from the people of my congres- 
sional district. Thousands of acres have 
been flooded by the Clark Hill and Hart- 
well Reservoirs. Vast areas have been 
taken for national forests. For some of 
this land, the Federal Government paid 
as low as $3 or less per acre. Now for 
the Federal Government to charge these 
people to visit this land and to fish would 
be incredible and to me unthinkable. To 
charge any taxpayer a fee whose money 
has been taken by the Federal Govern- 
ment to build these reservoirs and buy 
these Federal forests would be a great 
injustice. 

Thousands of my people were forced 
off the land by the Government and they 
or their children are now employed in 
industry. My congressional district is 
largely industrial and the largest indus- 
try is the textile industry. Under the 
stretchout system in the textile mills, 
40 hours now is hard, grueling, exhaust- 
ing employment. These people need rec- 
reation. To charge them a fee after 
having their hard-earned wages with- 
held in taxes would be an outrage. 

Many of us in the House opposed this 
land and water conservation bill because 
it would permit the Federal Government 
to charge a fee to use our national forests 
and the facilities at Federal reservoirs 
for boating and fishing. This would be 
a cruel blow to the industrial people of 
my district and throughout the United 
States who cannot afford country club 
membership and lakeside cottages. 

Mr. Speaker, I will again oppose this 
bill when it comes back to the House 
from the other body unless that provi- 
sion is eliminated which would permit 
Federal Government agents to charge my 
people a fee to fish or boat on Clark Hill, 
Hartwell, and picnic in our national for- 
ests. I urge and plead with the House 
and Senate conferees to bring back a bill 
without this Federal power to charge 
every citizen a fee. 


ERNEST MARTIN HOPKINS 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Mona- 
GAN] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? . 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 13, there died in Southwest Harbor, 
Maine, one of the great figures in Ameri- 
can education, Ernest Martin Hopkins, 
president of Darthmouth College from 
1916 to 1945. 

President Hopkins did more than any 
single man to change Dartmouth from a 
provincial, sectarian institution to a col- 
lege of national significance. Under his 
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leadership, there took place at Hanover 
the physical development and intellec- 
tual broadening that were essential pre- 
requisites to the creation of a great 
college. 

President Hopkins’ achievement in be- 
coming one of the foremost educators in 
the United States was unique because he 
had only an average background of 
scholarship. His highest degree was that 
of Master of Arts and the major portion 
of his activity prior to assuming the pres- 
idency of the college was in the field of 
college and business administration. 
Nevertheless, he took hold with a firm 
hand and his contribution to free inquiry 
and unrestricted scholarship was note- 
worthy. 

An intellectual, who was passionately 
fond of football; an administrator who 
loved the wild spaces of northern New 
Hampshire, Mr. Hopkins enthralled 
alumni audiences for years by refusing 
to talk down to them and by discussing 
abstruse intellectual problems in sen- 
tences of fantastic complexity. 

His emphasis on the importance of in- 
dividual self-reliance; his plea for the 
formation of an elite of the intellectual; 
his advice on the importance of alumni 
sharing in the life of a moderate-sized 
as well as a metropolitan city, and his 
conviction of the importance of the pri- 
vately endowed liberal college have as 
great an importance today as when he 
originally enunciated them. 

Perhaps the most endearing trait of 
President Hopkins was the interest with 
which he followed the careers of the men 
who went forth from Dartmouth to take 
their places in the life of the country, 
and the warmth with which he greeted 
them whenever he met them. 

Dartmouth has lost a noble son and, 
this country one of its outstanding citi- 
zens, a solid man in the truest American 
tradition. 


REPORT OF ACTION MEETING OF 
CIAP—INTER-AMERICAN COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE ALLIANCE FOR 
PROGRESS 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. FASCELL] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 13, the Subcommittee on Inter- 
American Affairs of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, had the pleasure of 
meeting with the distinguished Dr. Sanz 
de Santamaria, the Chairman of the 
Inter-American Committee on the Alli- 
ance for Progress (CIAP) and Mr. Walt 
W. Rostow, the U.S. Representative on 
that Committee. 

The CIAP is engaged in assessing the 
extent to which the member countries 
of the Alliance are mobilizing in their 
own behalf and in assisting these coun- 
tries to assess and obtain the external 
financial assistance necessary to their 
development. 
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The two gentlemen reviewed the 
progress of CIAP to date and reported 
on the recent first substantive meeting 
of CIAP at Mexico City last month. I 
was much impressed by the progress 
which has been made by CIAP in the 
short time it has been in existence. 

Although, as Mr. Rostow stated to us 
that the ultimate worth of CIAP must 
await final assessment, the direction 
being taken under the leadership of Dr. 
Sanz and the other most distinguished 
members is the proper one. 

Most heartening were the comments 
by Dr. Sanz and Mr. Rostow that there 
is growing realization that the Alliance 
for Progress is a multilateral effort and 
that the Latin American members are 
increasingly becoming aware that their 
own social and economic development is 
principally their own responsibility, and 
that the external assistance from the 
United States and elsewhere must be 
marginal compared to their own efforts. 

On August 7, Mr. Rostow spoke at 
West Point and described the action pro- 
gram which arose from the first meeting 
of the CIAP in Mexico City. This speech 
is an excellent statement of the purposes 
and progress of CIAP, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert it in the RECORD, 
together with a summary of the action 
program which was adopted at the first 
meeting in Mexico City. 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE W. W. Rosrow, 
COUNSELOR AND CHAIRMAN OF THE POLICY 
PLANNING COUNCIL, U.S. MEMBER OF THE 
INTER-AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON THE ALLI- 
ANCE FOR PROGRESS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
AT THE 1964 CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN 
ARMIES, HELD AT THE U.S. MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY, WEST Porxr, N.Y. FRIDAY, AUGUST 7, 
1964 


I—THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS: AUGUST 1964 


I have the privilege of serving my Govern- 
ment in two capacities: as chairman of the 
Policy Planning Council in the Department 
of State and as U.S, member of the Inter- 
American Committee on the Alliance for 
Progress—called CIAP, after its title in Span- 
ish. 
As planners in the field of foreign policy, 
we in the Council must concern ourselves 
with problems in every corner of the world, 
many of them with an important military 
element. On CIAP we are wholly concerned 
with the great creative challenge of bringing 
to life the solemn collective commitment of 
the governments of the hemisphere made at 
the Punta del Este conference of August 1961: 
a commitment to bring to the peoples of 
Latin America in this decade sustained eco- 
nomic development under conditions of in- 
creasing social justice and political democ- 
racy. 

There is one major theme of U.S. foreign 
policy which binds together much of our 
work around the world and our commitment 
to the Alliance for Progress; and it is a theme 
which bears directly on the military profes- 
sion which you here represent with such dis- 
tinction: it is our aim to help nations and 
peoples remain independent and to help 
them build the long run economic, social, 
and political foundations for that independ- 
ence. From the enunciation of the Truman 
doctrine and the launching of the Marshall 
plan in 1947 down to the present we have 
honored the requests of governments which 
have sought our military and economic assist- 
ance to these ends. And from Berlin to 
southeast Asia, from the Caribbean to the 
Middle East, we remain engaged in this his- 
toric mission, on every continent. 
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We understand that the military in other 
countries of the free world are the trustees 
of national independence, just as we know 
that those who have gone forth from this 
military academy at West Point have been 
for more than 160 years, along with their 
colleagues in other services, the trustees of 
the independence and security of the United 
States. 

It is also clear that in the developing na- 
tions of the contemporary world the military 
are increasingly to accept the fact 
that independence requires more than mili- 
tary defense. In the world of modern 
science and technology—of communications 
which make of this whole planet a relatively 
small interconnected community—inde- 
pendence requires that each nation build its 
own version of a modern society, bringing to 
its people the fruits of modern science and 
technology in ways which conform to its own 
history and traditions, its own culture and 
aspirations, 

This link between national independence 
and the modernization of societies is no 
stranger to the American military tradi- 
tion—indeed, to this very institution; for 
West Point was our first school of engineer- 
ing in the United States. The men trained 
here in the first half of the 19th century not 
only protected and extended our continental 
frontiers, but they also helped to lay our 
arteries of transportation and helped to 
build and even operate them. President 
Lincoln recalled General McClellan in 1861, 
from the presidency of the Illinois Central 
Railroad, to take command of the Union 
armies, 

We were, perhaps, the first developing na- 
tion to have what would now be called a 
civic action program run by the military, 
owing something however to the 18th cen- 
tury tradition of the French; and that role 
of construction continues in our services to 
the present day. In fiscal year 1963 the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers, for example, car- 
ried out some $1.1 billion in public works on 
behalf of the Nation. I know that many of 
the services you represent are contributing— 
in construction as well as in defense—to the 
building of that modern independent Latin 
America which is rapidly emerging on the 
world scene. The armed forces in at least 
sixteen Latin American countries are en- 
gaged in civic action pi programs of 
road building, public health and education, 
among others, which not merely advance 
their nations’ development but also tend to 
bind up in common effort the military and 
civil elements in their separate societies, 

It is, therefore, wholly appropriate that I 
talk to you today—in this place—about the 
Alliance for Progress—where it now stands, 
its problems and its prospects. 

1 

I speak to you at a particular moment in 
the history of the Alliance for Progress. We 
have passed, I believe, a critical turning 
point in its affairs, 

At Sao Paulo last November 15 the gov- 
ernments of the hemisphere decided to cre- 
ate in CIAP a kind of steering committee or 
board of directors for the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. The Chairman of CIAP is Dr. Carlos 
Sanz de Santamaria, a distinguished Colom- 
bian who, I predict, will emerge in this 
hemisphere as Mr, Alliance for Progress. 
Under his chairmanship there are seven 
members of CIAP. Six are Latin Americans. 
Each is chosen by a group of Latin Ameri- 
can countries. Their job—like mine—is to 
think in terms of the enterprise as a whole 
and to set policy for the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, as defined by the letter and spirit of the 
Charter of Punta del Este. We are advised 
by three distinguished Latin American lead- 
ers: the Secretary General of the OAS, Dr. 
Mora; Dr. Felipe Herrera, President of the 
Inter-American Bank; and Dr. Jose Antonio 
Mayobre, Executive Secretary of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Latin 
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America. In addition there are the nine 
wise men—mainly Latin American econo- 
mists of the greatest distinction, who advise 
the Latin American governments on plan- 
ning and development policy and participate 
fully in the deliberations of CIAP, 

Behind the creation of CIAP lay these 
fundamental perceptions shared by our goy- 
ernments. 

First, the Alliance for Progress cannot and 
should not be viewed as a bilateral aid pro- 
gram between individual Latin American 
countries and the United States. It is, as I 
said earlier, a common commitment by the 
governments to their peoples that this is the 
decade in which we shall all work together 
to bring about in this hemisphere sustained 
economic growth under conditions of increas- 
ing social justice and political democracy. 
The Alliance for Progress is, in its essence, 
therefore, a collective and not a bilateral 
program. 

Second, the primary responsibility for con- 
ducting the Alliance must lie with the na- 
tions and peoples of Latin America them- 
selves. No outside power or international 
institution can bring about the transforma- 
tions required to yield sustained economic 
growth, along the social and political lines 
desired by a nation. Only the human beings 
within a nation, working together toward 
a common goal, building and improving their 
own institutions, can do the job. Moreover, 
more than 80 percent of the material re- 
sources now being invested in Latin America 
are the resources of the Latin American na- 
tions themselves. President Johnson has 
made it quite clear that the commitment of 
the United States to the Alliance for Prog- 
ress has never been stronger than it is today. 
And I am confident that this is also true of 
the international institutions—notably the 
World Bank led by Mr, George Woods and 
the Inter-American Bank led by Dr. Felipe 
Herrera who contributed so much to the 
CIAP meetings in Mexico City last month. 
But all of us working to generate and con- 
tribute resources from outside Latin Amer- 
ica can only be junior partners in the en- 
terprise. The heart of the task lies in the 
nations of Latin America themselves. 

Third, the Alliance for Progress is a multi- 
lateral effort in a different sense. There is 
a strong impulse in Latin America to break 
out of the traditional national approaches 
to development, which have marked the last 
generation, and to work toward increased 
economic unity in Latin America. That im- 
pulse takes many forms, among them efforts 
to organize the Central American Common 
Market, the Latin American Free Trade Area, 
and to carry forward a growing list of de- 
velopment projects which involve more than 
one country and which would bind the na- 
tions of Latin America closer together. 
There is a desire among the Latin American 
nations and peoples to give increasing eco- 
nomic substance to the elements of common 
history, common tradition, and common cul- 
ture to the region; and there are good techni- 
cal and economic reasons which support this 
powerful sentiment. 

Finally, those who met at Sao Paulo and 
created CIAP also perceived that the Alliance 
for Progress must be multilateral in the 
sense that all the agencies committed to as- 
sist Latin American development should con- 
cert their efforts on a team basis in support 
of the national and multinational plans, pro- 
grams, and projects which are its substance. 

All these insight and judgments lay be- 
hind the decision to multilateralize the Al- 
liance for Progress and to create CIAP as an 
instrument for this purpose. 

There was a second strand of thought 
present at the Sao Paulo meetings. Taking 
stock after some 3 years of practical experi- 
ence with the Alliance for Progress, our gov- 
ernments had every reason to reaffirm the 
goals and principles of the Punta del Este 
Charter. But they felt it was time to identify 
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the specific problems that were delaying for- 
ward movement and to attack those prob- 
lems on a practical basis with great energy. 
They judged that what was required was 
machinery to move the whole enterprise for- 
ward at a faster pace. 

Thus, as the members of CIAP gathered 
in Mexico City last month at our first meet- 
ing, we were inspired and guided by these 
two principles: first, by the desire of our 
governments to reafirm the Alliance as a 
multilateral enterprise and to build it in a 
framework of true hemispheric partnership; 
and, second, by the need to get on with the 
job at an accelerated pace. It was in this 
collective and pragmatic spirit that we 
worked and wrote our report. 
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I believe you will find our report a some- 
what unusual international document. It 
does not consist of resolutions. It is a state- 
ment of a series of problems, followed by 
specific assignments of responsibility for 
dealing with them. It is strictly an action 
document. 

The tasks of the Alliance are broken down 
under four major headings: the domestic 
effort of the Latin American nations; for- 
eign trade; problems of external assistance 
to Latin America; and Latin American eco- 
nomic integration. Under each heading 
we tried to isolate quite specific problems 
which have to be solved if the Alliance is to 
reach its targets. We considered how these 
problems might be tackled; and we assigned 
action to those elements within the whole 
machinery of the Alliance for Progress, which 
are most capable of bringing about solutions. 

As a result of this method I can tell you 
we made a lot of work for ourselves, for our 
governments, and for the various institu- 
tions committed to the Alliance for Progress. 

Between now and the next meeting of 
CIAP in October of this year we shall have 
to address ourselves to more than 20 specific 
tasks, including an intensive country-by- 
country review of the state of Alliance for 
Progress plans and programs. A good many 
of the problems we pose will, of course, not 
be finally solved between now and October; 
but, in the wake of this CIAP meeting, I can 
report to you that, throughout the hemi- 
sphere, in the international institutions of 
the Alliance connected with it, and in the 
Government of the United States, there is 
not merely great activity but a fresh deter- 
mination to grapple with these problems and 
to get on with the job. 

Let me briefly list some of these tasks. 

We agreed that we must accelerate the 
formulation of national development plans 
and programs. Nine countries of the hemi- 
sphere have already completed such plans. It 
is our hope that in the year ahead all the 
others will do so. As we indicated in our 
report, we do not believe that such national 
programing is a panacea for economic de- 
velopment. We need national plans because 
they offer a useful and essential method for 
establishing priorities, for achieving balance 
in the process of economic growth, for 
identifying critical bottlenecks, and for pro- 
viding a clear and rational basis for the al- 
location of external aid. 

We agreed that it was necessary to launch 
a concerted program in Latin America de- 
signed to break down the market barriers 
between the cities and the countryside. In- 
efficient marketing arrangements not merely 
make agricultural products in the cities 
more expansive than they should be, but 
they also inhibit that expansion and diversi- 
fication of agriculture which Latin America 
urgently requires. Moreover, the sluggish- 
ness of Latin American agriculture limits the 
size of industrial markets and prevents more 
rapid industrial development. 

We agreed that the governments of Latin 
America should urgently seek greater ef- 
ficiency in government-owned corporations. 
Large deficits in certain of these corporations 
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in certain countries are not merely a drain 
on public revenues but also a major cause of 
inflation. 

We agreed that, quite aside from the work 
going forward in the United Nations and 
other international bodies to expand Latin 
American trade, CIAP should take a hand, 
especially, in ironing out trade problems 
within the hemisphere and, if possible, in 
helping our colleagues in LAFTA get on with 
their mission. 

We agreed that a major effort should be 
made to generate more projects for external 
financing in Latin America; and that both 
Latin American resources and the resources 
of the governments and agencies engaged 
in external assistance should be mobilized for 
that purpose, since it is a fact that there 
are more resources available, particularly in 
the international banking institutions, than 
are now being fully exploited for the financ- 
ing of projects. 

We examined candidly what all the gov- 
ernments of the hemisphere, including the 
U.S. Government, could do to speed the flow 
of external assistance and streamline the 
methods for granting such assistance. 

We launched a new effort to establish 
guidelines for the role of foreign private 
investment in Latin America that would rec- 
oncile the legitimate interests of the inves- 
tor and the country concerned. 

We examined a catalog of multinational 
projects now on the drawing boards, or fur- 
ther advanced, which, if completed, would 
tend to bind Latin America closer together; 
and we set up machinery to help push these 
along. 

We made arrangements to refine and com- 
plete by October an overall review of Latin 
American economic requirements and the 
availability of external resources to meet 
them for the years 1956-65. 

We made arrangements to try to help Costa 
Rica and Honduras, where, as you know, nat- 
ural phenomena—the eruption of Irazu in 
Costa Rica and the forestry plague in Hon- 
duras—bear heavily on the economic life of 
these two nations. 

The first CIAP action list is even longer 
than this. But we are under no illusion that 
defining problems and assigning men and in- 
stitutions to work on them automatically 
insures success. CIAP will be judged by 
the governments and peoples of the hemi- 
sphere—and it should be judged—by the 
concrete results achieved in the months and 
years ahead. 

What I can tell you now is simply this: 
working together as brothers, we approached 
our task, not as representatives of nations 
engaged in negotiation or bargaining, but as 
the board of directors of a great common en- 
terprise. To carry forward that enterprise 
will require the highest degree of coopera- 
tion, not only among the governments of 
the hemisphere, but among the various agen- 
cies seeking to assist in Latin American de- 
velopment. Both at the meeting in Mexico 
City and subsequently there has been heart- 
ening evidence of the willingness of all to 
work together on that team basis to a large 
common end. 

As I said on a public occasion at the end 
of the CIAP meeting, I believe the Alliance 
for Progress has grown up; and it has grown 
up in the only way it could—through the 
assumption of responsibility and leadership 
by our Latin American friends. 

There are no miracles in economic devel- 
opment. There is no easy way or cheap 
shortcut to restructuring a society so that 
it may absorb and apply the fruits of modern 
science and technology in ways which pro- 
vide for all the people greater prosperity, 
greater social justice under conditions of 
human freedom. It is because the task is so 
inherently complex that we have always 
thought of the Alliance for Progress in terms 
of at least a decade’s purposeful common 
effort. 
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In concluding let me draw back, for a 
moment, from these details of the program 
and say a word, if you would permit me, as 
an historian. 

The nations of Latin America fall, broadly 
speaking, into two groups. 

There is one group of Latin American na- 
tions which, in the last generation, have ex- 
perienced their first major surge of indus- 
trialization. Great modern cities have been 
built—some of them among the most hand- 
some in the world. Skills in government 
administration have been acquired. Com- 
petence has been developed not merely in 
textiles but in metalworking, chemicals, 
electronics, and other sophisticated branches 
of modern industry. A working force has 
been developed in these sectors with skills 
that match any in North America, Europe, 
or Japan. Engineers, industrial managers, 
and bankers have been trained. In the vo- 
cabulary of the Stages of Economic Growth, 
a takeoff has occurred in these Latin Ameri- 
can countries; but the takeoff has been 
centered, as has always been the case in the 
past, around a narrow group of sectors. 

In the case of modern Latin America, the 
leading sectors of the takeoff have been in 
industries producing goods in substitution 
for imports. These have often been the 
kinds of luxury products which the more 
well-to-do groups in Latin America earlier 
purchased from abroad; for example, auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, radios, eto. 

These import substitution takeoffs have 


given to the more advanced countries of 


Latin America critically important new 
assets. But the whole process has also 
created certain major distortions in the 
structure of these nations. Although much 
work has been done in the countryside of 
Latin America, it is clear that, relative to the 
cities, rural life has been neglected. Agri- 
cultural production has not expanded in 
such a way as to take advantage of the possi- 
bilities not merely for providing food for the 
rapidly growing cities but for providing 
agricultural raw materials for industry and 
exports, Nor has the countryside, where 
most Latin Americans still live, become a 
vital market for manufacturers, 

Thus, with limited markets, the pace of 
industrialization has not been sufficient to 
absorb the families who have come from the 
villages and now live in poverty and semi- 
unemployment around the edge of the cities. 

Working behind high tariff barriers, Latin 
American industrialists have not yet devel- 
oped the habits and disciplines of that ef- 
ficiency which only the winds of competi- 
tion can bring. And, as we noted at the 
CIAP meeting, certain government-owned 
corporations operate on deficits which weigh 
down the public budgets and either inhibit 
public investment or force governments into 
inflationary finance. 

It is the existence of these distortions 
which explains the relatively slow rate of 
growth in some of the more advanced Latin 
American nations. In these nations the 
great historical task of the months and years 
ahead is to move to correct the structural 
distortions that came about in this first 
takeoff phase of industrialization and to 
open the road to a progressive spreading out 
from the cities of the methods, techniques, 
and advantages of modern industrial life, 
The task in these Latin American countries 
is to move from the takeoff into a sustained 
drive to industrial maturity. What this in- 
volves is a simultaneous movement toward 
national integration within Latin American 
countries and toward regional integration 
of the whole area. The surge of industrial- 
ization begun over a narrow front—in a few 
sectors, in a few cities—must now be ex- 
tended to become a national and regional 
phenomenon. 

With a sustained and purposeful effort by 
all elements in their populations and assisted 
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by all of us in the international community. 
I believe these more advanced countries in 
Latin America could, in a few years of hard 
and concerted work, recover from the dis- 
tortions which developed during their take- 
off phase and launch themselves along the 
path to technological maturity on a broad 
front. 

There are other countries in Latin America 
which are at earlier stages of industrializa- 
tion. They have not yet begun, or are just 
beginning, the takeoff process; for example, 
the countries ofsthe Central American Com- 
mon Market. In these cases our common 
task in the Alliance is to help devise with 
them a takeoff process that moves them for- 
ward into the family of industrial and mod- 
ernized nations in ways which avoid, if pos- 
sible, the acute and sometimes painful eco- 
nomic and social distortions that have 
marked industrialization in Latin America 
over the past generation. 

Looked at in this way, the Alliance for 
Progress should emerge as an instrument 
capable of assisting all the nations of Latin 
America to move forward, whatever their 
present stage of development, and to do 50 
in ways which tighten the bonds of associa- 
tion and sense of communal destiny through- 
out the hemisphere. 

All of us connected with the Alliance for 
Progress understand well that many problems 
‘lie ahead. But I, for one, have never been 
more confident that this effort will succeed. 
It will succeed because our friends in Latin 
America wish it to succeed, and because 
they are acting with increased determination 
to make it succeed. 

I have no doubt that this generation of 
Latin American leaders in every walk of life— 
civil and military—is determined to see 
emerge a Latin America which has mastered 
and applied the arts of modern science and 
technology and made their fruits available 
to all their peoples. They intend to do so 
in ways which preserve and enlarge the great 
‘Latin American cultural heritage. And they 
intend to bring the nations and peoples of 
this remarkable continent onto the world 
stage in a role of dignity and increased re- 
sponsibility. 

In that effort they will have the steady 
support of the Government and peoples of 
the United States. We are happy and privi- 
leged to be partners of our neighbors in 
this—the most important decade of Latin 
American history since the liberation. 


SUMMARY OF Mexico City MEETING or CIAP 
JULY 10-21, 1964 

The Inter-American Committee on the Al- 
liance for Progress (CIAP) made certain im- 
portant recommendations for changes in pol- 
icies and methods of development financing 
and of plan and project preparation during 
its meeting held in Mexico City, July 10-21, 
1964. 

The changes are aimed at accelerating the 
flow of external and internal funds to de- 
velopment projects that meet self-help cri- 
“teria. In this connection the Committee 
drew attention, among other needs, to that 
of reducing losses of government enterprises 
as a means of increasing public funds avail- 
able to finance the local costs of development 
projects. 

CIAP also took steps to speed up develop- 
ment projects in Costa Rica, ravaged by vol- 
cano damage, and in Honduras, stricken by 
a plague of its forests. In addition, it spec- 
med measures to help find financing for a 
number of multinational integration projects, 
and recommended the creation of a new mul- 
tilateral Development Assistance Fund to 
finance the Committee’s technical assist- 
ance activities. 

In its final report the Committee outlined 
and approved a system for the continuous re- 
view and evaluation of national development 
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efforts by special subcommittees of CIAP. 
On the basis of subcommittee reports, CIAP 
will make recommendations on external as- 
sistance to international lending institutions. 
Representatives of the lending agencies will 
serve as advisers to the subcommittee. From 
country by country reviews, and from data 
submitted by other agencies, CIAP will 
be able, for the first time, to draw up an 
over-all estimate of Latin America’s financial 
needs for development, and a projection of 
external resources available. At its next 
meeting, scheduled for October in Washing- 
ton, CIAP expects to present a global esti- 
mate of Latin American needs and of re- 
sources available under the Alliance for the 
fiscal years 1965-66. 

The review method drawn up by CIAP is 
an adaptation of the system used under the 
Marshal plan to promote European economic 
recovery. Provisions for evaluation on the 
basis of performance of countries are key 
parts of both plans. 

CIAP emerged from its Mexico meeting as 
the focal point of economic policymaking 
within the Alliance. It combines, under one 
roof, the functions of evaluating country 
plans and performance with those of drafting 
recommendations for financial assistance. 

Other action programs developed by the 
Committee in its 9-day meeting include: 


DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE FUND 


To provide a flexible instrument to finance 
feasibility studies, technical assistance pro- 
grams and related activities, CIAP recom- 
mended to member governments the creation 
of a special, multilaterally financed fund. 
The proposed fund will begin operations 
early next year if approved by member 
countries. 


NATIONAL MARKET INTEGRATION 


To close the growing gap between expand- 
ing urban economies and stagnating rural 
areas, CIAP outlined a program for diversifi- 
cation of manufacturing activity, promotion 
of mass consumption goods, improvement of 
distribution systems and overall of agricul- 
tural production and marketing. 

Specific actions recommended in this field 
included: Dissemination of information on 
the national market concept through Alli- 
ance for Progress Committees in each of the 
member nations; incorporation of national 
market projects in national development 
plans; establishment of an OAS office on 
national market affairs; and consultation 
with national and international agencies on 
further action. 

PRIVATE PARTICIPATION 

Noting that the full potential of private 
capital investment is not being utilized, CIAP 
authorized its Chairman to undertake stud- 
ies on means of creating a more favorable 
investment climate, including a code of be- 
havior for private companies and govern- 
ments. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


The Committee examined problems of in- 
ternational trade. After hearing a report 
by the Executive Secretary of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Latin 
America concerning results of the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Develop- 
ment, CIAP created a special committee to 
report specific action recommendations to 
the next Committee meeting. 

ECONOMIC INTEGRATION 

The Committee recognized that it had a 
particular mandate to promote Latin Amer- 
ican economic integration and instructed its 
Chairman to appoint a group of experts to 
study ways and means by which CIAP could 
be instrumental in accelerating such integra- 
tion in cooperation with other inter-Ameri- 
can agencies primarily responsible for action 
in this field. It also established a permament 
committee to promote multinational proj- 
ects. 
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FOREIGN DEBTS 


The Committee noted that rigid short-term 
debt repayment schedules threaten to dis- 
rupt some national development programs. 
It instructed its Chairman to offer his good 
offices to facilitate consultations with credi- 
tors with a view to exploring possibilities for 
refinancing the more pressing obligations and 
to work with member countries toward 
sounder long-term methods of financing. In 
this connection the Committee recommended 
that member nations take steps to control 
effectively the rate at which short-term obli- 
gations are incurred. 


PUBLIC IMAGE OF THE ALLIANCE 


To increase awareness of the multilateral 
nature of the Alliance, CIAP ordered a re- 
orientation of the work of National Alliance 
for Progress Committees, and called for the 
establishment of a National Alliance for 
Progress Committee in the United States. 
It urged expansion of Pan American Union 
information activities in support of Alliance 
goals. 

The CIAP report has been transmitted to 
all Alliance member governments and to in- 
ternational agencies participating in the pro- 
gram. The Inter-American Development 
Bank, the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission on Latin America, the OAS and the 
Panel of Nine Experts are represented in 
CIAP by permanent advisers. The US. 
Agency for International Development and 
the Export-Import Bank have ties through 
the US. representative on the Committee. 
The World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund have recently entered into 
cooperative relations with the Committee. 


IMMIGRATION ; 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
BoLAND] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Judiciary Subcommittee on Im- 
migration is now considering changes in 
our immigration, as proposed to Con- 
gress last year by our late beloved Presi- 
dent John Fitzgerald Kennedy. The 
Kennedy proposal would eliminate the 
present discriminatory national origins 
quota system, now based on the 1920 
census, over a 5-year period, and there- 
after would place all quota numbers in 
one pool, President Johnson has firmly 
endorsed this proposal of the late Presi- 
dent. Attorney General Robert Ken- 
nedy, in a letter to the editor of the New 
York Times, August 14, also advocates 
enactment of this legislation by Congress 
and urges every American to support the 
change in our immigration law. 

Mr. Speaker, under permission grant- 
ed, I include Attorney General Kennedy’s 
letter at this point: 

KENNEDY ASSAILS VISA BAN—ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL ADVOCATES END TO NATIONAL ORIGINS 
SYSTEM 

To the EDITOR: 

In a letter to the editor published August 
10 William A. Turner deplores the pending 
administration bill to eliminate the national 
origins system from our immigration laws. 
Mr. Turner says he believes the present sys- 
tem is satisfactory and that in 36 years as a 
Foreign Service officer of the State Depart- 
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ment he has never heard foreigners criticize 
the national origins provision of our immi- 
gration laws. 

It is my firm conviction that this national 
origins system causes our Nation great harm 
both at home and abroad, and that it should 
be eradicated from our law. 

This national origins system was conceived 
in a spirit of mistrust of certain racial groups, 
in southern and eastern Europe and else- 
where. Its original stated purpose was bald 
discrimination—to preserve what was be- 
lieved to be the racial and ethnic composition 
of our population in 1924. 

This system is a blot on our relations with 
other countries. It violates our basic na- 
tional philosophy because it judges individ- 
uals not on their worth, but solely on their 
place of birth—or even where their ances- 
tors happened to be born. I know from my 
own experiences abroad how deeply this sys- 
tem hurts us. I have been asked how a coun- 
try which professes that all men are equal 
could permit a system which treated immi- 
grants so unequally. It is a different criti- 
cism to answer. 


UNFILLED NEEDS 


This system fails to fulfill our own needs 
athome. An unskilled laborer from a north- 
ern European country can come here without 
delay or difficulty. But a particularly well- 
qualified scientist, or engineer—or chef 
from one of a number of other countries ex- 
periences great difficulty and long delay. 
Thus there are no visas now available for 
a Korean radiation expert, a Japanese micro- 
biologist, a Greek chemist, a skilled teacher 
of the deaf from the Philippines—and many 
others like them. Yet all want to come here, 
all are needed, and all are wanted. The time 
has come for us to insist that the quota sys- 
tem be replaced by the merit system. 

This system inflicts cruel and unnecessary 
hardship on the families of many American 
citizens and resident aliens. Again and 
again they are deprived of the chance to 
bring brothers and sisters or other close rela- 
tives to this country because quotas in their 
native countries are oversubscribed. The 
national origins quota system makes it easier 
for a man to bring a maid to this country 
than to bring his mother; a system which 
can so distort human values must be revised. 

Finally—and ironically—the national ori- 
gins system does not even achieve its own 
purposes. It assigns an overwhelming num- 
ber of quota visas to the countries of north- 
ern and western Europe—which do not use 
them all. For example, out of about 83,000 
numbers assigned annually to the British 
Isles, only about 32,000 visas are used. 

The 51,000 unused numbers cannot be re- 
assigned; they are lost. Meanwhile, the 
quotas of many other countries are over- 
subscribed with the names of thousands of 
eligible immigrants eager to come to this 
country. Thus the ratio of immigration 
sought by the national origins system is not 
maintained, nor can it be. 

SPECIAL LAWS 

Further, the pressures which result from 
this system have forced Congress to enact 
special laws from time to time in recent years 
authorizing visas for people waiting in over- 
subscribed countries. The result is a further 
departure from the ratio which the national 
origins system was designed to continue. 

This system damages America in the eyes 
of the world. It deprives us of able immi- 
grants whose contributions we need. It in- 
flicts needless personal cruelty on large num- 
bers of American citizens and residents. 
And it doesn’t work. Certainly, no plainer 
or more compelling arguments could be made 
for changing this system. 

The administration’s pending immigration 
bill seeks to change that system and estab- 
lish a system that works in the national in- 
terest. It would increase the amount of au- 
thorized immigration by only a fraction— 
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from 157,000 to 165,000. But it would, at the 
same time, gradually eliminate the present 
system and provide us with the flexibility 
necessary to deal with problems of fairness 
and of foreign policy. 

Both major parties and four successive 
Presidents have urged a revision of the immi- 
gration laws. President Kennedy recom- 
mended this legislation to Congress and Pres- 
ident Johnson has firmly endorsed it. Every 
American should support the change. 

ROBERT KENNEDY, 
Attorney General. 
WASHINGTON, August 11, 1964. 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY RECEIVED 
HONORARY DOCTOR OF LAWS DE- 
GREE FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NOTRE DAME 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Botanp] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, our es- 
teemed and distinguished colleague from 
Rhode Island, Congressman JoHN E. 
FocaRT Y, has again been honored by an 
outstanding American university, this 
time by the great Catholic institution, 
the University of Notre Dame of South 
Bend, Ind. Mr. Focarty received an 
honorary doctor of laws degree from the 
University of Notre Dame during the 
119th commencement exercises on June 
17. 

The honors, awards, and citations that 
Joun Focarty has received to date from 
colleges, schools, societies, and associa- 
tions number more than 125, including 
the 1963 International Award in the field 
of mental retardation by the Joseph P. 
Kennedy, Jr. Foundation, and a decree 
from the President of Italy on February 
1, 1964, conferring on him the title of 
“Commendatore al Merito della Repub- 
blica Italiana.” 

Mr. Speaker, I know that all the Mem- 
bers of the House are proud of Congress- 
man Focarty and congratulate him on 
his most recent honor. I take this op- 
portunity to read the University of Notre 
Dame’s citation conferring this great 
honor on JOHN FOGARTY: 

University of Notre Dame Du Lac at the 
119th commencement, the June exercises, 
the University of Notre Dame confers the 
degree of doctor of laws, honoris causa on 
an enlightened and effective legislator who, 
throughout his 23 years in the House of 
Representatives, has been sensitive to the 
growing national importance of health and 
education, and also has been successful in 
securing appropriate congressional action in 
these areas. During his past 13 years as 
chairman of the Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee, which provides funds for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
he has helped us all to see that the health 
and education of our citizens involve the 
national interest and are not of private and 
local concern only. He has initiated or 
sponsored legislation which has led to re- 
habilitation programs for the handicapped, 


to instructional programs for the blind and 
the deaf, to expanded research in medicine, 


dentistry, and the field of the mentally re- 
tarded, and to a National Institute for In- 
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ternational Health and Medical Research. 
He also has introduced a bill which looks to 
the welfare of our older citizens, the so-called 
“Older Americans Act of 1963,” and he has 
sponsored legislation which would establish 
a National Institute of Arts and Humanities 
to encourage artistic and cultural activities. 
For his high achievements, he has been 
honored by foreign governments, by national 
organizations, and by many of our sister 
colleges and universities, as we are proud 
to honor him now. On the Honorable JOHN 
E. Focarty, U.S. Representative, Second Con- 
gressional District of Rhode Island. 
Very Rev. THEODORE M. 
HespurcH C.S.C., 
President. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY FOR CO- 
OPERATION REGARDING ATOMIC 
INFORMATION ‘ 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KASTEN- 
MEIER] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
tomorrow a subcommittee of the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee will conduct a 
public hearing on an agreement entitled 
“Agreement Between the Parties to the 
North Atlantic Treaty for Cooperation 
Regarding Atomic Information,” sub- 
mitted to Congress on June 30 of this 
year. Under the provisions of the 
Atomic Energy Act this agreement will 
automatically become effective 60 days 
after June 30, omitting those days on 
which one or both Houses are in adjourn- 
ment for more than 3 days. Automatic 
approval can be averted under the act 
only by a concurrent resolution stating in 
substance that Congress does not favor 
the proposed agreement. 

Today I am introducing such a con- 
current resolution, together with Messrs. 
ROSENTHAL and Burton of California, 
Although we have individual differences 
on the subject of NATO nuclear policy, 
we share common misgivings over the 
need for the proposed agreement and the 
purposes which it may serve. 

We oppose this agreement because it 
foretells an increase in the desire and 
capability of the other NATO countries 
to have nuclear weapons systems. We 
feel this agreement should be viewed and 
discussed for what it is—a possible step in 
the direction of nuclear weapons prolif- 
eration, whether under national or mul- 
tilateral control. Because of its enor- 
mous significance, it should be considered 
by the Joint Committee and Congress 
against a background of a resolution of 
disapproval. Without this resolution 
there is no alternative to tacit approval 
of this agreement, and little possibility 
that the agreement will receive any 
measure of the full and open debate it 
should have. 

We have many questions about this 
agreement. The principal one is: Why 
is it necessary?” There is already a 1955 
accord with the NATO organization pro- 
viding for the transfer of atomic infor- 
mation which the United States deems 
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necessary for first, the development of 
defense plans; second, the training of 
personnel in the employment of and de- 
fense against atomic weapons; and 
third, the evaluation of the capabilities 
of potential enemies in the employment 
of atomic weapons. 

This 1955 agreement with the NATO 
organization is supplemented by nine 
bilateral agreements between the United 
States and the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Canada, the Neth- 
erlands, Belgium, Turkey, and Greece. 
These bilateral agreements were made on 
the authority of the 1958 amendments 
to the Atomic Energy Act, which pro- 
vided for the first time that atomic in- 
formation and nonatomic parts of weap- 
ons systems could be transferred to 
individual allied countries. 

The proposed agreement is described 
as an updating of our 1955 NATO agree- 
ment to reflect the 1958 amendments. It 
calls for multilateral transfers of atomic 
information, including design informa- 
tion for the nonnuclear parts of atomic 
weapons systems—in short, a multilat- 
eral version of the nine bilateral agree- 
ments already in effect. 

What purpose, we may ask, is a new 
agreement to serve? The bilaterals were 
designed to integrate the weapons sys- 
tems of various NATO countries with 
the American-controlled nuclear stock- 
pile which we introduced into Europe 
beginning in 1957. According to State 
Department officials these agreements 
have been used for this purpose with 
great restraint. We have transmitted 
only such information and parts as the 
individual countries required to make 
their NATO-related weapons systems 
compatible with the stockpiled warheads. 
The full scope of these agreements has 
never been explored or employed. They 
are not outmoded. 

If there is a new and different purpose 
to be served by the proposed agreement, 
I think it should be more clearly spelled 
out to the Congress now. Without fuller 
explanation, we can only assume that a 
new NATO nuclear policy is in the offing, 
one under which the United States and 
other NATO countries will engage in 
multilateral transfers of information 
not now covered by the previous agree- 
ments. Until that fuller explanation is 
given, the potential uses of this agree- 
ment must carry as much weight with 
us in our evaluation of it as the actual 
intent of its draftsmen. 

Clearly, one use of this agreement is 
the negotiation for and implementation 
of the much-rumored but inadequately 
discussed multilateral force agreement. 

We share the doubts of many, here 
and abroad, about the usefulness and 
wisdom of an MLF. We also strongly be- 
lieve that additional transfers of the 
weapons design information contem- 
plated in this agreement accelerates the 
pace at which other countries develop a 
capability to produce and deploy the 
weapons systems which will carry nu- 
clear warheads. Nothing convinces us 
that this capability does not breed its 
own. desires for nuclear weapons, desires 
which may or may not be satisfied by the 
participation in a jointly owned and con- 
trolled weapons system. If they are not 
satisfled by that prospect, then our ef- 
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forts to stimulate and direct the nuclear 
policies of our allies will have been worse 
than fruitless. If the MLF is initially 
attractive to would-be atomic powers, 
there is still no guarantee that it will be 
enduringly satisfactory to them, just as 
there is no assurance at all that it will 
not be provocative to our adversary. 

Mr. Speaker, I introduce, for an ap- 
propriate reference, a concurrent reso- 
lution expressing the sense of Congress 
that this agreement should not be adopt- 
ed, and under permission granted, I in- 
clude the text of the resolution at this 
point in my remarks: 

H. Con. Res. 354 


Concurrent resolution expressing the disap- 
proval of Congress of the agreement enti- 
tlied “Agreement Between the Parties to 
the North Atlantic Treaty for Cooperation 
Regarding Atomic Information”, submitted 
to Congress by the President on June 80, 
1964 
Whereas on June 30, 1964, the President 

submitted to Congress an agreement entitled 

“Agreement Between the Parties to the 

North Atlantic Treaty for Cooperation Re- 

garding Atomic Information”, concluded 

under authority of section 144(b) of the 

Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended by 

Public Law 85-479; and 
Whereas section 123(d) of the Atomic 

Energy Act of 1954, as amended by Public 

Law 85-479, provides that the agreement 

shall go into effect without further action 

by Congress after a period of sixty days (as 
defined by the Act) from the date on which 
it was submitted to Congress and referred 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 

unless during that period Congress passes a 

concurrent resolution stating in substance 

that it does not favor the proposed agree- 
ment; and 

Whereas it has not been demonstrated to 
the satisfaction of Congress that this agree- 
ment, superseding a 1955 agreement with 
the same parties and supplemented by bi- 
lateral accords with nine NATO countries, is 
essential to the military mission of the 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization; and 
Whereas it has not been demonstrated to 

the satisfaction of Congress that this agree- 

ment would not aid and abet the develop- 
ment of an independent nuclear capability 
by NATO member countries which do not 
now have such a capability; and 

Whereas it has not been demonstrated to 
the satisfaction of Congress that this agree- 
ment would not contribute to the negotia- 
tion, conclusion, and execution of a multi- 
lateral agreement establishing a nuclear 
weapons system jointly owned and controlled 
by some or all NATO member countries; and 

Whereas it is the sense and understanding 
of Congress that said multilateral nuclear 
weapons system should be undertaken by the 

United States only after full and open de- 

bate and with the affirmative concurrence 

of Congress or two-thirds of the Senate; and 

Whereas it is the sense of Congress that 
any and all of the above considerations are 
paramount to the objective of bringing the 

1955 NATO nuclear information agreement 

into conformity with the amendments to the 

Atomic Energy Act of 1954 made by Public 

Law 85-479; and 
Whereas Congress is mindful of the resolu- 

tion by the United Nations General Assembly 

in its 1959 session, calling on the atomic 
powers to avoid further dissemination of nu- 
clear weapons: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 

(the Senate concurring), That Congress does 

not favor the adoption of the agreement en- 

titled “Agreement Between the Parties to 
the North Atlantic Treaty for Cooperation 

Regarding Atomic Information”, submitted 

to Congress by the President on June 30, 

1964. 
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Mr. Speaker, in closing let me direct 
the attention of the Members to the 
Recorp of July 23, at page 16693, where 
the text of the proposed agreement, the 
1955 agreement it would supersede, and 
the various letters of transmittal are set 
out. The declassified transcript of the 
executive hearings held July 30 on this 
agreement is, unfortunately, unavailable 
to oo not members of the Joint Com- 
mi 5 


VIOLATION OF PASSPORT REGULA- 
TIONS TO CUBA 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MURPHY] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I have written to the Attorney 
General today asking him to prosecute 
to the maximum all 84 students who vio- 
lated our passport regulations by travel- 
ing to Cuba. I pointed out in my cor- 
respondence that passports clearly state 
that they are not valid for travel in 
Communist China, Korea, or Vietnam, or 
in Albania or Cuba. The passports fur- 
ther state that a person who travels to 
or in the listed countries may be liable 
to prosecution under section 1185, title 
8, United States Code, and section 1544, 
title 18, United States Code. 

I note that 3 of this group of 84 
are being called before the House Un- 
American Activities Committee to in- 
vestigate the source, intentions, and in- 
stigations of this trip. It may be noted 
that the group was invited by the Fed- 
eration of University Students in Cuba, 
coordinated by an American organiza- 
tion called the Students Committee for 
Travel to Cuba. 

It is my sincere hope that the U.S. 
press, TV, and radio does not extend 
excess coverage to these traitors to the 
principles of America. It seems that 
lately these pink martyrs are clamoring 
for newspaper and TV exposure as part 
of their clarion call to communism. 

Upon the conclusion of the trials in 
Brooklyn of the students who visited 
Cuba last year and who are now awaiting 
trial for “conspiring illegally to promote 
a Cuban trip” I will introduce legislation 
to bring home the lesson learned in all of 
our grammar schools of the “Man With- 
out a Country.” 

Let us never lose sight of the fact that 
we are in a state of national emergency 
at the present time and that to permit 
this type of cold war treason is to deny 
those Americans who have fought and 
died for our democracy on the hot war 
battlefields. 


LET’S WIN THE COLD WAR 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Rrecorp and include 
extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
New York Daily News carried an excel- 
lent editorial in its Monday, August 17, 
1964, edition entitled “Let’s Win the Cold 
War.” The editorial praises the new 
book published by the American Security 
Council entitled “Peace and Freedom 
Through Cold War Victory.” 

I have read this excellent 128-page 
book and I heartily recommend it to 
everyone who is interested in a change 
in policy which will stop the Commu- 
nist advances throughout the world. It 
can be obtained from the American Se- 
curity Council Press, 320 North Dear- 
born, Chicago, Ill., 60610. The editorial 
follows: 

LETS WIN THE COLD WAR 

“Our central recommendation is that the 
United States adopt a national objective of 
victory in the cold war. Unless the United 
States adopts an afirmative cold war policy, 
it will continue to lose the cold war in the 
same way that a football team would lose if 
it were prohibited from crossing the 50-yard 
line.” 

The quotation is from a remarkable book 
published a few days ago by the National 
Strategy Committee of the American Security 
Council: “Peace and Freedom Through Cold 
War Victory”; American Security Council 
Press, 320 North Dearborn, Chicago, Il. 
60610; 128 pages, $1.95. 

This American Security Council is a highly 
impressive privately financed outfit, with a 
distinguished list of members, officers, and 
cooperating universities and organizations. 

The strategy committee which got out this 
book, after 2 years’ study, includes such men 
at Gen. Mark W. Clark, Adm. Ben Moreell, 
Robert Morris, Dr. Edward Teller, Gen. Albert 
C. Wedemeyer, and Gen. Robert E. Wood. 

These men and their colleagues realize that 
communism is out to enslave the entire 
human race, and never has dropped or 
watered down that determination. Hence, 
any idea of a free-world compromise with 
communism is idiotic. 

The comrades don’t compromise. They 
merely wiggle and wangle, bemuse and be- 
fuddle, in hope of so weakening the free 
world that it will eventually fall of its own 
flabby weight into their hands. 

So, says the American Security Council, 
let’s fight the cold war with the realization 
that you can’t compromise with Reds, and 
let’s get cracking without further delay. 

Some concrete first steps are outlined most 
appetizingly in this book. 

CRACKDOWN ON CASTRO 

For one, the Security Council urges what 
it calls affirmative action on Castro-Khru- 
shchey Cuba. 

The United States, it says, should “declare 
the entire Western Hemisphere to be a peace 
zone, with all Communist war material, in- 
cluding fuel, declared to be contraband.” 

This would mean a real blockade of Cuba, 
and a sudden cutoff of the great bulk of its 
trade with both our friends and our enemies. 

After that, the Security Council says, we 
should help in setting up a free Cuban gov- 
ernment, to mount a massive guerrilla war 
against Castro inside Cuba, with the United 
States furnishing a lot of the war material. 

This country is urged, too, to adopt a 
positive policy in South Vietnam, with the 
object of winning the war against the Viet 
Reds as soon as possible. That would call 
primarily for bombing the sources and supply 
lines for war material in North Vietnam and 
Laos. 
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President Johnson made a stab at this with 
the North Vietnam air strikes of August 5, 
but then he pulled back. 

The American Security Council also wants 
to strengthen NATO enormously, by treat- 
ing the combined European nations of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization “as a 
full partner rather than as a satellite.” 


WHY NOT VICTORY? 


That would mean giving this partner pos- 
session and control of nuclear weapons for 
its own self-defense, and for cracking back 
swiftly if attacked by Soviet Russia (or any- 
body else). 

These are only a few of the win-the-cold- 
war measures outlined and powerfully urged 
in this striking, dramatic and deadly earnest 
book sponsored by a crowd of Americans who 
are fed up to the teeth with seeing their be- 
loved country lose round after round in the 
cold war—and lose unnecessarily. 

It isn’t as if we were a weak nation that 
had to knuckle under to bullies. We are the 
most powerful nation on earth today, and by 
acting our size and strength we can stay 
strong and almost invulnerable indefinitely. 

By acting small and playing weak, we in- 
vite conquest and enslavement. 

For the book discussed herein, we wish 
a circulation mounting rapidly into the mil- 
lions—and a swift adoption in official Wash- 
ington of most of the plans blueprinted by 
the book’s backers. 

Let's stop losing the cold war, and stop 
in a hurry. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF ADDITIONAL 
PROGRAM FOR TOMORROW 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in or- 
der tomorrow that the atomic energy bill 
under discussion a few minutes ago, S. 
3075, may be brought up under a suspen- 
sion of the rules. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


THE MONETARY POWERS MUST BE 
SUBJECT TO THE WILL OF THE 
PEOPLE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Parman] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Founding Fathers drew up our Constitu- 
tion, they wisely placed the monetary 
powers, along with the taxing and 
spending powers, squarely in the hands 
of Congress, where they could be directly 
controlled by the people. History has 
taught many times that the power to 
regulate and control money, like the 
power to declare war and to levy taxes, is 
fundamental to the public welfare. The 
only proper safeguard is to keep this vast 
power subiect to the will and vigilance of 
a free and alert citizenry. 

The Congress has failed to bear this 
responsibility, although it is clearly im- 
posed upon us by the Constitution. We 
have farmed out this fundamental sov- 
ereign power to the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, an institution which is not a truly 
public agency at all and has many close 
ties to private commercial bankers. The 
Federal Reserve is answerable neither to 
the President nor to the Congress. In 
fact, it has become a fourth branch of 
Government, in violation of basic consti- 
tutional principles. 
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The Federal Reserve and commercial 
banks have been delegated by the Ameri- 
can people probably the greatest respon- 
sibility in the free world next to control 
of the hydrogen bomb. They have been 
given the power to create the people’s 
money and to fix both its volume and its 
cost. 

RECENT INVESTIGATION REVEALS NEED FOR 

BASIC REFORM 

The Domestic Finance Subcommittee 
of the Banking and Currency Committee 
has just completed the most exhaustive 
study of our Federal Reserve System that 
has even been held. And the majority 
members of the subcommittee have 
unanimously concluded that basic re- 
forms are needed to restore to the people 
of this Nation control over their mone- 
tary affairs. 

Moreover, it is obvious to me and the 
majority of the subcommittee that the 
violation of constitutional principles in- 
volved here is not merely a question of 
empty legal right. Quite the reverse. A 
high price is being exacted from the peo- 
ple of this country, day in and day out, 
because Congress has been asleep at the 
switch and permitted the big bankers of 
the Nation to dominate the Federal Re- 
serve System, and thereby to control our 
money supply, in secrecy, and completely 
apart from the regular conduct of the 
U.S. Government. And that high price 
can be measured in terms of tight money 
and unnecessarily high interest rates, 
and, in turn, higher Government spend- 
ing and debt, lower private investment, 
slower economic growth, and higher un- 
employment in all population groups and 
especially among persons not readily 
employed because they lack skills. This 
is tribute exacted from the American 
public to maintain this expensive 
anachronism. 

I say “anachronism,” Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause, although a big word, it is the most 
appropriate. It means a carry-over from 
times past, something out of keeping with 
the present. The Fed is anachronistic 
because there is no room in a modern 
democracy for private exercise of public 
power. In more primitive and less 
democratic days, and even today in less 
democratic countries, great power—in- 
cluding power over money—has been 
wielded by small private groups and dic- 
tators, and always with bad results. But 
it is unsound and actually dangerous 
that in the United States today we per- 
mit the volume of money and interest 
rates, and thereby the course of our 
economy, to be controlled by essentially 
a private institution not answerable to 
the people. 

The Federal Reserve is above the Gov- 
ernment and above the people. I do not 
know if this state of affairs is commu- 
nistic. Ido not know if it is fascistic but, 
Mr. Speaker, I do know it is not the way 
of a democracy in the world of today. 
FEDERAL RESERVE AND COMMERCIAL BANKS HAVE 

MONOPOLY POWER TO CREATE MONEY 

The Congress has given a monopoly of 
the power to create money to the Fed 
and the commercial banks. They, and 
they alone, exercise this power and it is 
the creation and management of money 
that determines, in large measure, wages 
prices, employment, the Government’s 
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deficit and debt, and the prosperity and 
well-being of the entire Nation. Imme- 
diately, monetary policy controls inter- 
est rates. Higher interest is the constant 
companion of tighter money. The two 
go together like the sides of a coin, and 
with the coming of tighter money and 
higher interest rates, the economy 
slumps. We have had three recessions 
since the Fed declared its independence 
of the U.S. Government in 1951, and 
each one was preceded by tighter money 
and higher interest rates. In our econ- 
omy the creation of money is tied to the 
creation of debt, and when people can- 
not borrow—or have to pay too high a 
price to borrow—they cut down their 
business operations and production 
shrinks. There is less spending, and so, 
less work. Employment falls, deficits 
and debts rise at all levels of govern- 
ment, business prosperity wants and our 
overall economic growth and well-being 
are diminished. 

The only people who benefit from 
tighter money and higher interest rates 
are certain bankers. This is not strange, 
for while interest is everyone else’s ex- 
pense, it is a banker’s income, and they 
are just like wage earners and storekeep- 
ers—they would like to make as much as 
possible. The only difference, and it is a 
tremendous one, is that bankers do not 
have the competition that the storekeep- 
ers and manufacturers and wage earners 
have that keeps down their take. Entry 
into the banking business is franchised 
and, furthermore, bankers have a mo- 
nopoly on the creation of money. To top 
it off, being able to dominate the Federal 
Reserve System, they have had things all 
their own way, particularly for the last 
12 years. 

HOW CONTROL IS EXERCISED 


You see, the bankers, particularly the 
big ones in New York who run the show, 
have found the pot of gold at the end of 
the rainbow. They found it many years 
ago when they finally succeeded in get- 
ting control of that secretive and power- 
ful little organization that controls the 
shutoff valve on the money supply and 
therefore interest rates. I mean the 
Open Market Committee. It is this 
group, operating in secret every 3 weeks, 
that decides our economic fate. The 
Federal Reserve’s Open Market Com- 
mittee, which might more appropriately 
be called the Closed Market Committee, 
because it meets in secret, has tremen- 
dous power over every man, woman, and 
child in America. It can halve or dou- 
ble the spending power of every Ameri- 
can with one blow. And who controls 
the policy of this Open Market Commit- 
tee? Bankers, especially the big New 
York Wall Street banks, influence the 
decisions of the Open Market Commit- 
tee, and especially its day-to-day actions 
right there in the New York money mar- 
ket where the Committee’s orders are 
actually carried out. 

Central in that controlling group is a 
New York banker, Mr. Alfred Hayes, 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. It is he, in his dual role as 
a permanent member of the Open Mar- 
ket Committee and president of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, who acts 
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as the kingpin. The organization that 
controls the money supply through its 
day-to-day buying and selling of Govern- 
ment bonds works directly under Mr. 
Hayes of the New York bank. The law 
provides that the president of a Federal 
Reserve bank shall be its chief executive 
officer and that all other executive offi- 
cers and all employees of the bank shall 
be directly responsible to him. And this 
tremendous authority of President Hayes 
extends to the employees who actually 
conduct the open market operations in 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank for 
the entire System. I do not have any 
personal grievance against Mr. Hayes. 
He is an intelligent and gracious gen- 
tleman. But I don’t think any one hu- 
man being ought to have that kind of 
power in this country. 

We did not always have this self-desig- 
nated, independent, banker-dominated 
monetary authority. It developed over 
the course of many years, and it was not 
until the early 1930’s, when the country 
was flat on its back, that the banking 
interests were able to put the clincher 
on the Fed. I have described this de- 
velopment in a speech delivered before 
this House 2 weeks ago and will not re- 
peat it here except to remind you again 
that we have with us here and now a 
central bank dominated by the private 
money market bankers. Even the Presi- 
dent of the United States has to come 
and ask for their cooperation, and while 
they claim they are ultimately responsi- 
ble to Congress, in all my 36 years here, I 
have never seen the Congress depend 
upon their cooperation, particularly in 
the last 12 years. 

Let us see, Mr. Speaker, what is the 
cost of maintaining both the authority of 
the Federal Reserve to act independently 
of the President and its ties to the bank- 
ing community and especially the big 
New York bankers. 

1. BAD ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF THE FED’S POLICIES 


When the Open Market Committee 
wants to increase the volume of money, 
it instructs the New York Reserve bank 
to buy Government securities. This adds 
to the reserves of commercial banks and 
induces them to increase their lending 
and investing which they do by creating 
checkbook or deposit money. If the 
Open Market Committee does not allow 
enough money to be created, people will 
not have enough money to buy the goods 
and services business produces, and busi- 
ness will not have enough to invest; the 
economy stagnates and unemployment 
grows. Only if the Fed allows enough 
money to be created do people and busi- 
nesses have enough to spend and thereby 
insure adequate economic growth and 
full employment. The Federal Reserve’s 
monetary policy—its decisions about how 
much money to create or destroy—deter- 
mines whether times are good or bad. 

Nor can the Federal Reserve just stand 
still. As the economy grows and more 
goods are produced, it must print more 
and more money just to keep up. This is 
not necessarily inflationary. Monetary 
growth is needed to keep up with our 
growing labor force and technology. 

The Fed has failed to provide a steadily 
growing money supply. In fact, it has 
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often done just the opposite and stran- 
gled our venturesome and growing econ- 
omy by tighter money, higher interest 
rate policies. In 1953 and 1957 the Fed 
reduced the growth of the volume of 
money to zero. In 1959-60 the Fed actu- 
ally caused the stock of money to fall. 
Because of tighter money and its con- 
stant companion—higher interest rates— 
we had recessions in 1953-54, 1957-58, 
and 1960-61. 

The Federal Reserve's policy of tighter 
money and higher interest rates not only 
caused our economy to suffer these three 
manmade recessions, but also turned 
unemployment into an acute national 
problem for the first time since the 1930’s 
and slowed our economy’s growth. We 
had to increase Government spending 
and debt to make up the “spending gap” 
and prevent economic catastrophe. 
From 1950 to 1962, the Federal Govern- 
ment’s debt increased about 18 percent. 
The Eisenhower regime, which had flatly 
promised balanced budgets at all cost, 
ran large deficits in 1958 and 1959. 

Mr. Speaker, these unplanned deficits 
were unnecessary. As I pointed out be- 
fore on this floor, at least $35 billion of 
public debt might have been saved if we 
had an adequate monetary policy in the 
period 1952-62. 

What aggravates the tragedy of all 
this is that because of the steady rise 
in interest rates caused by the Fed’s 
policy, the burden of interest has just 
about doubled. The annual burden of 
the national debt on the taxpayer 
jumped from $6 billion to $11 billion, and 
I repeat, Mr. Speaker, unless we in this 
Congress are extremely vigilant, the bur- 
den will keep rising and rising until it 
chokes off the other programs of the 
Government like social welfare, public 
health, agriculture, and veterans’ bene- 
fits. 

The root of these problems is the Fed’s 
tightwad monetary policy, and to solve 
them we need a money supply that grows 
adequately. Recent events prove this. 
As a result of the expansionary mone- 
tary policy the Fed followed, from the 
fall of 1962 to the beginning of this year, 
unemployment has decreased among all 
groups, including teenagers, persons over 
60 years of age, and minority groups, and 
in all areas, including Appalachia. Also, 
private investment in plant and equip- 
ment, dormant since 1957, increased by 
more than 15 percent. 

To keep this employment and invest- 
ment upsurge going, we need continuing 
monetary expansion. This means we 
need a monetary authority which is a 
truly Government instrument’ and one 
whose policies are coordinated with those 
of all other Government agencies 
through the Office of the President of the 
United States. This is required by the 
Constitution as well as commonsense and 
sound economics. We will have adequate 
and stable monetary policy only if we 
make the Fed a genuine public monetary 
authority. 

But we can only do this if the public 
becomes aware of the price they pay for 
the faults in the existing system. It is 
at the grassroots that the facts must 
be understood and the renovation begun. 
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2. FEDERAL RESERVE TIES TO BANKERS 


The trouble with past and current 
monetary policy lies in the Federal Re- 
serve's self-asserted independence of 
Government and ties to bankers. More 
important, as long as these defects ex- 
ist we have to expect long-term mone- 
tary policy to be a tightwad which slows 
our future economic growth, and short- 
term monetary operations to be desta- 
bilizing and cause periodic recessions in 
future years. The Fed’s miserly and er- 
ratic policies can only be explained by 
its links to the banking community and 
insulation from the people. 

As pointed out in my speech 2 weeks 
ago, the 12 presidents of the Federal 
Reserve district banks are chosen by 
boards of directors; 6 out of 9 of these 
directors, in turn, are selected by pri- 
vate bankers. Remember, these banker- 
selected Federal Reserve officials serve 
on the Open Market Committee, the 
Committee which determines the volume 
of money and interest rates. Naturally, 
these men will look at the economy with 
the same biases and operating concepts 
that are held by private bankers. 

Chairman Martin told our subcommit- 
tee we benefit because the Open Market 
Committee is loaded with people “with 
technical experience in banking and with 
their broad contacts with current credit 
and business developments, both indi- 
rectly and through their boards of di- 
rectors.” Without impugning anyone's 
motive, I would point out that this is a 
source of the basic trouble. 

Consider, for example, the fact that 
the Federal Reserve’s deepest prejudice 
is that inflation is a threat to our econ- 
omy. Now, no one wants inflation. But 
it is simply not a serious threat now, nor 
has it been in recent years. Why, then, 
is the Fed, as Chairman Martin has said, 
“always fighting inflation’? The rea- 
son—plain and simple—is that this is a 
moneylender’s, or banker’s prejudice. 
Furthermore, the Fed fights inflation by 
pushing up interest rates and bankers 
benefit from higher interest rates, and 
this kind of medicine is very pleasant 
for them to take. Higher bank profits 
result from higher interest rates. The 
profits of New York banks are especially 
enhanced. This was recognized by the 
authoritative trade journal, Bank Stock 
Quarterly, when it observed in a recent 
issue: 

Tighter credit conditions and resulting 
higher lending rates would have the greatest 
effect on earnings of New York banks because 
their assets, by reason of character and ma- 
turity, are most sensitive to interest rate 
changes. 


Since the inflations the Fed fought in 
the postaccord period were more 
imagined than real, the banks seem to 
have been the only beneficiaries of 
higher interest rates. And the price that 
our citizens paid for this is a high one: 
higher Government deficits and debts, 
low private investment, a slowdown in 
economic growth and higher long-term 
unemployment. 

The Fed’s prejudices are only half of 
the harmful policies that stem from its 
ties to bankers and banking. The Fed's 
ties to the banking community also are 
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the source of mistaken operating meth- 
ods. Bankers are experts in managing 
banks. This means they know all about 
such things as judging the soundness of 
commercial paper, the safety and other 
prospects of all variety of possible in- 
vestments, the character of the bor- 
rowers to whom they make, or might 
make, loans, the level of excess and free 
reserves they desire, and so forth. 
These are questions about which we 
would expect bankers to be expert. But 
expertise in these and other banking 
matters makes it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to understand and solve the mone- 
tary problems of the economy. 

Men whose training and experience 
and contacts are in banking naturally 
will overemphasize the importance to the 
economy of problems peculiar to banks. 
Thus, it is not surprising that the Fed- 
eral Reserve tries to control such things 
as the quality and quantity of bank 
credit, excess and free reserves, and the 
loan rate to dealers in Government secu- 
rities. 

It is not surprising, but it is unfor- 
tunate. It would be better for the agency 
which is supposed to be our country’s 
monetary authority to aim at controlling 
the money supply. But as long as the 
Fed pays little attention to the money 
supply and instead concentrates on 
money market and banking variables, the 
money supply is going to behave errati- 
cally in the short run. And this mistake 
is going to be repeated as long as the 
Fed is banker and banking oriented. 
This is an important point borne out 
by our investigation. 


3. THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


In recent years we have heard much 
about our balance-of-payments prob- 
lems. This new situation is now the basis 
for the Federal Reserve’s policies. The 
trouble with this argument is that there is 
no evidence that the Fed’s tighter money 
and higher interest rate policies resulted 
in lower payments deficits. But there is 
overwhelming evidence that they have 
slowed our economic growth and resulted 
in higher unemployment. Until the Fed- 
eral Reserve can demonstrate that, in 
fact as well as in theory, monetary strin- 
gency can cure international payments 
deficits, we should not allow them to 
justify a restrictive monetary policy on 
the ground that it is necessary to de- 
crease our payments deficit. 

Money must be managed to achieve 
domestic goals as I see it. Our interna- 
tional payments problem can and should 
be solved with more direct policies, like 
the tax on foreign borrowing that the 
Treasury is proposing. Monetary policy 
is the most costly and least effective way 
of attacking the problem. The payments 
problem, like the threat of inflation, has 
served as a convenient excuse for tighter 
money and higher interest rates. We 
must not allow ourselves to be taken in 
by this rationalizing in the future. 
Bankers may have benefited by these 
tighter money and higher interest rate 
policies, but the domestic economy and 
the balance of payments did not. 

4. THE FED’S INABILITY TO CHANGE ITS WAYS 

The evidence is overwhelming that the 
Federal Reserve is still, as President Hoo- 
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ver wrote in his memoirs, “a weak reed 
for a nation to lean on.” Why? Why 
has the Fed not changed its ways? The 
answer is that there is no reason why 
it should. The System’s ranking execu- 
tives pay no penalty for their mistakes. 
In a free enterprise society, businessmen 
who err go out of business. In a democ- 
racy, politicians who make mistakes are 
defeated. What happens to Federal Re- 
Serve officials who make mistakes? The 
answer is “nothing.” 

The seven Governors of the System are 
appointed for 14 years and do not have 
to answer to anyone for their policies. 
Individuals, including Congressmen, pro- 
fessors, and others, may complain about 
their mistakes but cannot penalize them. 
In the same way, the 12 Reserve banks 
also are protected from penalty. They 
answer only to the directors of their re- 
spective banks and the seven independent 
and protected Governors. Thus, all 19 
ranking executives of the Fed are in- 
sulated from all pressures including the 
pressure to change mistaken operating 
methods and harmful prejudices. And, 
as long as these men continue to be pro- 
tected from public pressures we are not 
going to have a truly flexible and un- 
prejudiced monetary policy. 

THE SUBCOMMITTEE’S PROPOSALS FOR IMPROVE< 
MENT OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 


A majority of the Domestic Finance 
Subcommittee of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, during the intensive 
5-month inquiry into the Federal Reserve 
System, reached unanimous agreement 
on the existence of the defects I have 
described and on the need for reform. 
Accordingly the eight Democratic mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee on Finance 
have circulated a set of proposals to 
strengthen the Federal Reserve System. 
The five Republican members did not 
participate in the findings. 

The proposals of the eight Democrats 
on the subcommittee are, in my opinion, 
exactly what we need to make the Fed 
into a genuine public and flexible mone- 
tary authority. If these proposals are to 
become the law of the land, as they must 
if we are to do away with manmade 
recessions, unnecessarily high interest 
rates and ever-increasing Government 
debt, you will have to make a public 
issue of them and show how they will 
help achieve full employment and eco- 
nomic growth without inflation and with- 
out a continually rising national debt. 

A. To emphasize the public character 
of the Federal Reserve— 

First. Provide for the retirement of the 
Federal Reserve stock. 

Second. Vest all power to conduct open 
market operations in the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

The Federal Reserve stock which is 
owned by the member banks cannot be 
transferred or sold. It is, therefore, only 
a fixed interest income nonproprietary 
asset. But it gives many the false im- 
pression that the member commercial 
banks own the Federal Reserve. Our 
hearings revealed that even Federal Re- 
serve Officials differ on whether the 12 
Reserve banks are public or private in- 
stitutions. The stock should be retired 
to make absolutely clear that the Reserve 
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banks are part of the Government, not 
merely “allied to Government,” as one 
official put it. 

The Open Market Committee, which 
meets in secrecy every 3 weeks in Wash- 
ington, determines the volume of money 
and interest rates. The voting members 
of the Committee now consist of 7 men 
appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate, and 5 of the 12 Re- 
serve bank presidents. The other seven 
Reserve bank presidents participate in 
the Committee’s discussions. The pub- 
lic officials who serve on the Open Mar- 
ket Committee are the members of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve. The Reserve bank presidents are 
chosen by the directors of these institu- 
tions, subject to approval of the Board 
of Governors. Since 6 of the 9 directors 
of the Reserve banks are bankers or men 
chosen by bankers, the present setup al- 
lows 12 representatives of the private 
banks to have their say, and 5 to vote 
on the Nation’s monetary policy. Does 
anyone wonder why past monetary policy 
has refiected banker prejudices and 
methods? Does anyone think future 
policy will not reflect these same biases 
and ill-advised procedures if the Open 
Market Committee is left intact? 

The above two proposals of the sub- 
committee are a necessary first step to 
rid the Fed of its overriding concern 
about inflation and money market condi- 
tions. They are, therefore, essential to 
assure that the money supply is managed 
in the public interest and that it is man- 
aged directly and does not, as now, 
emerge accidentally from operations to 
control strictly money market and bank- 
ing variables. 

B. To increase the effectiveness of 
monetary policy by assuring the recruit- 
ment of an outstanding Federal Reserve 
Board and an adequate response to ad- 
vances in economic knowledge— 

First. Remove the present require- 
ment that the President in selecting 
Governors of the Federal Reserve Board 
“shall have due regard to a fair repre- 
sentation of the financial, agricultural, 
industrial, and commercial interests and 
geographical divisions of the country.” 
Instead, require only that the Governors 
be men of integrity devoted to the pub- 
lic interest. 

Second. Reduce to five the number of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Third. Reduce to 5 years the terms of 
office of the Governors and allow for re- 
appointment. 

Fourth. Make the term of the Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors coter- 
minous with that of the President. 

Fifth. Raise the salaries of the Gov- 
ernors. 

These proposals will assure that the 
agency which is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of managing our Nation’s 
money, and so, indirectly, the level of 
our economic activity, reflects the incum- 
bent President’s thinking. Under the 
present arrangement, a President does 
not get to appoint a majority of the 
Board until his eighth year in of- 
fice when having a majority is mean- 
ingless. He is, therefore, unable to 
count on the Board’s being sympa- 
thetic to his program and willing 
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to help achieve his aims. Consider, 
for example, that the President-elect 
in 1964, during the next 4 years will, 
unless a change is made, have to rely on 
the cooperation of all seven of the pres- 
ent Governors until January 1966, when 
the term of one expires, and on six of 
them until January 1968, when another 
present Governor’s term expires. Fur- 
thermore, the President will have to learn 
to live with William McChesney Martin 
as Chairman until 1967, when he will be 
permitted to appoint his own Chairman. 
But even in this, the President-elect will 
be severely restricted for under the law 
he will have to pick his Chairman from 
among the then seven Governors. 

We must remember that the 22d 
amendment, which limits the President 
to two terms, forecloses any possibilities 
of a President’s ever appointing a Board 
responsive to his wishes and programs. 
The result is that the President is with- 
out freedom of choice in this vital area. 
He is in a straitjacket. Congress has 
given him great responsibilities under the 
law, yet he does not possess the necessary 
authority to carry them out. 

Thus, through 1967 only one Governor 
can be appointed by the winner of the 
1964 presidential election. It is just 
plain wrong to handcuff the President- 
elect in this way. It makes a mockery 
of the principle on which our democratic 
Republic is founded—the principle of ac- 
countability to the people through their 
elected representatives. 

Under the subcommittee’s proposals, 
an incoming President appoints the 
Chairman immediately. Within 30 
months he appoints two additional Gov- 
ernors. Thus, a majority of the Federal 
Reserve Board will reflect the incumbent 
President’s thinking between 15 months 
and 2½ years after he is first inaugu- 
rated. This is the way it should be in a 
democracy. 

At the same time it is noteworthy that 
these recommendations provide for con- 
tinuity. This is assured by the fact that 
it will be 4 or 5 years before a new Presi- 
dent appoints all the Governors, and also 
by allowing for reappointment. 

C. To insure public control over the 
expenditures of public moneys— 

First. Provide for a public audit by the 
Comptroller General of all expenditures 
by the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Reserve banks. 

Second. Provide for paying into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts all 
capital gains and interest received by the 
Federal Reserve from U.S. Government 
securities. 

Third. Authorize appropriations by the 
Congress of the expenses of the Federal 
Reserve banks and the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

The Federal Reserve claims it is an 
arm of Congress. These proposals will 
lend substance to this claim. As it is 
now, the claim is just bureaucratic ora- 
tory. These proposals are required sim- 
ply to tame a bureau that is running wild 
in setting its own expenditure policies. 
They will bring it into the public fold 
and let it take its place alongside the 
other agencies of Government, like the 
Defense Department, and the State De- 
partment. 
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D. To provide statutory guidelines for 
monetary policy and assure coordination 
of all of the Government’s economic pol- 
icies in achieving the goals of the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946— 

First. Require that the President set 
forth in his periodic Economic Reports, 
in conjunction with his recommendations 
on fiscal and debt management policy, 
guidelines concerning monetary policy, 
domestic and foreign—including the 
growth of the money supply, as defined 
by him—necessary to attain the goals of 
maximum employment, production, and 
purchasing power of the Employment 
Act of 1946. 

Second. Express the sense of Congress 
that the Federal Reserve operate in the 
open market so as to facilitate the 
achievement of the President’s monetary 
Policy; and require that the Federal Re- 
serve, if its monetary views and actions 
diverge from those recommended by the 
President, file with the President and the 
Congress a statement of reasons for its 
divergence, in form like the President’s 
Economic Report. 

Since 1946 this Nation has been com- 
mitted to a policy of full employment. 
Under the law the President is required 
to develop and recommend to the Con- 
gress policies to promote maximum em- 
ployment, production, and purchasing 
power. 

The Fed has been in the position to 
defeat this objective any time it felt like 
it. The reason is that monetary policy is 
so basic to the well-being of our economy 
that it must come into play in order to 
assure the objectives of the law. But un- 
der existing conditions the Fed decides 
for itself just how far it wants to coop- 
erate. This is a ridiculous situation. 
Moreover, it is a state of affairs that no 
great democracy can tolerate. 

What this bill would do is to permit 
the President to carry out the duties that 
the law requires him to. It would be up 
to him and his advisers to issue to the 
Federal Reserve the guidelines to be fol- 
lowed in carrying out monetary policy. 
In other words, the President would be in 
a position to affect the course of interest 
rates and the money supply, both of 
which are vital determinants of our eco- 
nomic well-being. 

From 1939 to 1951 President Roosevelt 
and President Truman exercised influ- 
ence over the Federal Reserve in the peo- 
ple’s interest. As a result, during those 
12 years the interest rate on U.S. Gov- 
ernment bonds never went above 2% per- 
cent and these bonds never sold below 
par. This shows that it can be done if 
the Fed wants to do it. At that time 
the Fed was working in the people’s in- 
terest. Then in late 1951 at the time of 
the so-called “accord,” the Fed seceded 
from the Government and the interest 
rise began. It cost this country an un- 
necessary additional $40 billion increase 
in the national debt. If the Roosevelt- 
Truman rates had prevailed, our na- 
tional debt would be $270 billion instead 
of $310 billion, and the interest charges 
would be $1.5 billion less on the $40 bil- 
lion year in and year out. 

Monetary policy cannot be formulated 
in a vacuum. It must be coordinated 
with fiscal and other governmental poli- 
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cies. Our proposals assure such coordi- 
nation. Moreover, they assure that it 
will take place in the open forum of pub- 
lic policy debate and not in the secrecy of 
the Open Market Committee board room. 

E. To allow for greater specialization 
in performing the monetary control 
function— 

First. Permit the Federal Reserve 
Board to concentrate on monetary policy 
by transferring its present bank super- 
visory functions to the Comptroller of 
the Currency, the FDIC, or alternatively, 
to a newly created Federal banking au- 
thority. 

This proposal is a necessary step for 
ridding the Federal Reserve of the bank- 
ing and credit concepts and biases. The 
Fed’s present involvement in bank super- 
vision and regulatory matters causes a 
confusion between monetary policy and 
such supervisory questions as the quality 
of credit. In the past the confusion of 
these two quite separate fields of activity 
has hampered the effective exercise of 
monetary policy, in the opinion of the 
majority of subcommittee members, and 
separation, too, will benefit the exercise 
of both functions. 

CONCLUSION 


We must never forget that our dem- 
ocratic institutions are the source of this 
country’s strength. They have permit- 
ted us to weather many storms and crises 
without the revolution and turmoil that 
affects other nations. Democratic in- 
stitutions, responsibility, and account- 
ability, force the Government to take 
cognizance of the needs of the people 
and to respond to advances in our ability 
to meet those needs. The Federal Re- 
serve has not been subject to these dem- 
ocratic pressures, and so it has not re- 
sponded to the needs of the people or to 
the great advances in economic knowl- 
edge that have marked the 50 years of 
its existence. 

That is why the Domestic Finance 
Subcommittee, after careful evaluation 
of the evidence, has been persuaded to 
the urgency of these reforms. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Kyu (at the request of Mr. HAL- 
LECK), for the balance of this week, on 
account of death in family. 

Mr. To.ierson (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), for August 15 through August 
22, 1964, on account of attending Inter- 
parliamentary Union Conference as a 
delegate. 

Mr. Smitu of California (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Arenps), for August 15 
through August 22, 1964, on account of 
attending Interparliamentary Union 
Conference as a delegate. 

Mr. PRN (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), for August 15 through August 
22, 1964, on account of attending Inter- 
parliamentary Union Conference as a 
delegate. 

Mr. McCtory (at the request of Mr. 
Arenps), for August 15 through August 
22, 1964, on account of attending Inter- 
parliamentary Union Conference as a 
delegate. 
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Mr. Hoeven (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), for August 15 through August 
22, 1964, on account of attending Inter- 
parliamentary Union Conference as a 
delegate. 

Mrs, St. GEORGE (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), for August 15 through August 
22, 1964, on account of attending Inter- 
parliamentary Union Conference as a 
delegate. 

Mr. Apam (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), for August 15 through August 
22, 1964, on account of attending Inter- 
parliamentary Union Conference as a 
delegate. 

Mr. BROMWELL (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), on account of illness. 

Mr. MacGREGOR (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), on account of official business. 

Mr. Dappario (at the request of Mr. 
ROSENTHAL), week of August 17, 1964, on 
account of official business. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Poot and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. DonouveE in four instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SHRIVER) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. PILLON. 

Mr. WESTLAND. 

Mrs. May. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Lone of Louisiana) and to 
include extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. PowE Lt in two instances. 

Mr. Tuck. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 108. An act making Columbus Day a 
legal holiday; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 284. An act for the relief of Ethel R. 
Loop, the widow of Carl R. Loop; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

S. 763. An act to amend the District of Co- 
lumbia Public Assistance Act of 1962 so as 
to provide for the furnishing of medical as- 
sistance for the aged to eligible residents of 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

S. 1717. An act for the relief of Marie Jane 
Lewis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8. 1752. An act for the relief of Lt. Robert 
O. Gibson; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. A 

S. 2208. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to a compact relating to taxation 
of motor fuels consumed by interstate buses 
and to an agreement relating to bus taxa- 
tion proration and reciprocity; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

5.2392. An act to provide an additional 
place for holding court in the district of 
North Dakota; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2588. An act for the relief of Luther D. 
Stull; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2628. An act to protect the public health 
by amending the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act to regulate the manufacture, 
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compounding, processing, distribution, deliv- 
ery, and possession of habit-forming barbi- 
turate drugs, amphetamine, and other habit- 
forming central nervous system stimulant 
drugs, and other drugs that have a potential 
for abuse resulting in psychotoxic effects or 
antisocial behavior; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 2649. An act to designate as the Graham 
Burke Pumping Plant the pumping plant 
being constructed in the State of Arkansas 
as a part of the White River backwater unit 
of the lower Mississippi River flood control 
project; to the Committee on Public Works. 

S. 2654. An act to change the name of the 
canal known as the Bay Head-Manasquan 
Canal and as the Manasquan River-Barnegat 
Bay Canal to Point Pleasant Canal; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

S. 2856. An act for the relief of Teresa 
Marangon; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 3027. An act to incorporate the American 
Academy of Actuaries; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 3068. An act to amend the Federal Fire- 
arms Act, as amended, to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to relieve manufac- 
turers from certain provisions of the act if 
he determines that enforcement would im- 
pair the national security; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and a joint résolu- 
tion of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H.R. 946, An act to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Fort Bowie National Historic 
Site in the State of Arizona, and for other 

urposes; 

H.R. 5543. An act to extend the provisions 
of the act of October 11, 1949 (63 Stat. 759, 
ch, 672; 32 D.C. Code 417), to authorize the 
commitment of persons of unsound mind 
found on Federal reservations in Loudoun 
County, Va., to St. Elizabeths Hospital in 
the District of Columbia; ) 

H.R. 7662. An act to amend the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act, as amended, 
to provide appeal rights to employees of the 
Canal Zone Government and the Panama 
Canal Company; 

H.R. 9334. An act to amend the act of 
May 21, 1928, relating to standards of con- 
tainers for fruits and vegetables, to permit 
the use of additional standard containers; 

H.R. 9436. An act to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 2, 1958, to establish a Commission 
and Advisory Committee on International 
Rules of Judicial Procedure, as amended; 

H.R. 10199. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of 
said District for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1965, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10446. An act to permit the use of 
statistical sampling procedures in the ex- 
amination of vouchers; 

H.R. 10705. An act to amend the Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act to change the 
General Accounting Office audit to a calendar 
year basis in the case of the Federal home 
loan banks and the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation; 

H.R. 11052. An act to declare that 80 acres 
of land acquired for the Flandreau Boarding 
School is held by the United States in trust 
for the Flandreau Santee Sioux Tribe; 

H.R. 11211. An act to provide authority for 
the payment of certain amounts to offset 
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certain expenses of Federal employees as- 
signed to duty on the California offshore 
islands, and for other purposes; 

H.R.11652. An act to exempt from taxa- 
tion certain property of the United Supreme 
Council, 33d Degree, Ancient and Accepted 
Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, Southern 
Jurisdiction—Prince Hall Affillation; and 

H.J. Res. 1026. Joint resolution to amend 
section 316 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 to extend the time by which a 
lease transferring a tobacco acreage allot- 
ment may be filed. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 16. An act to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Ozark National Scenic River- 
ways in the State of Missouri, and for other 

urposes; and 
1. S. 502. An act to preserve the jurisdiction 
of the Congress over construction of hydro- 
electric projects on the Colorado River be- 
low Glen Canyon Dam. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 1174. An act for the relief of Elfriede 
Unterholzer Sharble; 

H.R. 1988. An act to provide for the set- 
tlement of claims of certain residents of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands; 

H. R. 3198, An act to promote the economic 
and social development of the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8080. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to prepare a roll of per- 
sons eligible to receive funds from an Indian 
Claims Commission judgment in favor of the 
Snake or Paiute Indians of the former Mal- 
heur Reservation in Oregon, to prorate and 
distribute such funds, and for other pur- 


H.R. 8334. An act to transfer to the Salt 
River Pima-Maricopa Indian Community 
certain lands within the Salt River Pima- 
Maricopa Indian Reservation; 

H.R. 8834. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of the funds arising from a judg- 
ment in favor of the Shawnee Tribe or Na- 
tion of Indians; 

H.R. 10723. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1965, and for other pur- 

; and 

H.R, 11083. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to extend the authoriza- 
tion for assistance in the provision of gradu- 
ate or specialized public health training, and 
for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 7 o'clock and 21 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, August 18, 1964, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 
Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2429. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
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proposed supplemental appropriation in the 
amount of $390,000 for the Securities and 
Exchange Commission for the fiscal year 
1965 (H. Doc. No. 349); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2430. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
June 19, 1964, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on an interim hurricane survey of and a 
review of reports on Delaware River and Bay, 
Pa. N.J., and Del., requested by resolutions 
of the Committees on Public Works, U.S. 
Senate and House of Representatives, 
adopted March 10, 1951, and April 25, 1951, 
and in partial response to Public Law 71, 
84th Congress, approved June 15, 1955 (H. 
Doc. No. 348); to the Committee on Public 
Works and ordered to be printed with three 
illustrations. 

2431. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, transmitting the An- 
nual Report of the Federal Bureau of Nar- 
cotics, prepared by the Commissioner of Nar- 
cotics, for the calendar year ended December 
31, 1963, pursuant to section I of the act of 
June 14, 1930; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Pursuant to the order of the House of 
August 13, 1964; the following report was 
filed on August 15, 1964: 


Mr. MILLS: Committee of conference. H.R. 
8000. A bill to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to impose a tax on acquisitions 
of certain foreign securities in order to 
equalize costs of longer term financing in 
the United States and in markets abroad, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1816). 
Ordered to be printed. 


Pursuant to the order of the House on 
August 14, 1964, the following report was 
filed on August 15, 1964: 


Mr. ROONEY of New York: Committee of 
conference. H.R. 11134. A bill making ap- 
propriations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, and Commerce, the judiciary, and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1965, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 1817). Ordered to be printed. 


[Submitted August 17, 1964] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: Joint Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 1818. Reports on the dis- 
position of certain papers of sundry execu- 
tive departments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 8526. A bill 
to amend the act of December 22, 1928, relat- 
ing to the issuance of patents for lands held 
under color of title, to liberalize the require- 
ments for the conveyance of the mineral 
estate, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1819). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas: Committee of con- 
ference. S. 793. An act to promote the con- 
servation of the Nation’s wildlife resources 
on the Pacific flyway in the Tule Lake, Low- 
er Klamath, Upper Klamath and Clear Lake 
National Wildlife Refuges in Oregon and 
California and to aid in the administration 
of the Klamath reclamation project (Rept. 
No. 1820). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ASPINALL: Committee of conference, 
H.R. 1794. A bill to authorize the acquisition 
of and the payment for a flowage easement 
and rights-of-way over lands within the Al- 
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legany Indian Reservation in New York, re- 
quired by the United States for the Alle- 
gheny River (Kinzua Dam) project, to pro- 
vide for the relocation, rehabilitation, social 
and economic development of the members 
of the Seneca Nation, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1821). Ordered to be print- 
ed. 


Mr. ASPINALL: Committee of conference. 
S. 1007. An act to guarantee electric consum- 
ers in the Pacific Northwest first call on 
electric energy generated at Federal hydro- 
electric plants in that region and to guaran- 
tee electric consumers in other regions re- 
ciprocal priority, and for other purposes. 
(Rept. No. 1822). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MORRIS: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 6925. A bill to provide 
for establishment of the Canyonlands Na- 
tional Park in the State of Utah, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1823). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee of conferénce. H.R. 
1839. A bill to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 
to provide for the free importation of wild 
animals and wild birds which are intended 
for exhibition in the United States. (Rept. 
No. 1824). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. LEGGETT: 

H.R. 12402. A bill to prohibit the construc- 
tion of facilities in post office buildings de- 
signed to permit the secret surveillance of 
employees of the Post Office Department and 
prohibiting the use of such facilities in post 
office buildings now in use; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HECHLER: 

H.R. 12403. A bill to prohibit the construc- 
tion of facilities in post office buildings de- 
signed to permit the secret surveillance of 
employees of the Post Office Department and 
prohibiting the use of such facilities in post 
office buildings now in use; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H.R. 12404. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide that button blanks, re- 
gardless of state of finish, shall be subject 
to the same duty as buttons; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 12405. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount 
of outside earnings permitted each year with- 
out deductions from benefits thereunder; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOORHEAD: 

H.R. 12406. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Humanities Foun- 
dation to promote progress and scholarship 
in the humanities, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H.R. 12407. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, so as to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to furnish space 
and facilities, if available, to certain repre- 
sentatives of State veterans’ agencies; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R, 12408. A bill to provide for the hu- 
mane treatment of animals used in scientific 
investigation, experimentation or instruc- 
tion, or for the testing or production of drugs 
or medicines, by recipients of grants or con- 
tracts from the United States and by agen- 
cies and instrumentalities of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. LENNON: 

H.R. 12409. A bill to designate lock and 

dam 3 on the Cape Fear River, N.C., as the 
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“William O. Huske lock and dam”; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 
By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H. Con. Res. 352. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the disapproval of Congress of the 
agreement entitled “Agreement Between the 
Parties to the North Atlantic Treaty for Co- 
operation Regarding Atomic Information,” 
submitted to Congress by the President on 
June 30, 1964; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H. Con. Res. 353. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the disapproval of Congress of the 
agreement entitled “Agreement Between the 
Parties to the North Atlantic Treaty for Co- 
operation Regarding Atomic Information,” 
submitted to Congress by the President on 
June 30, 1964; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H. Con. Res. 354. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the disapproval of Congress of the 
agreement entitled “Agreement Between the 
Parties to the North Atlantic Treaty for Co- 
operation Regarding Atomic Information,” 
submitted to Congress by the President on 
June 30, 1964; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. RYAN of New York: 

H. Con. Res. 355. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the disapproval of Congress of the 
agreement entitled “Agreement Between the 
Parties to the North Atlantic Treaty for Co- 
operation Regarding Atomic Information,” 
submitted to Congress by the President on 
June 30, 1964; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 
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By Mr. MILLS: 

H. Res, 856. Resolution providing for print- 
ing as a House document the “Compilation 
of Social Security Laws”; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H. Res. 857. Resolution to create a select 
committee to study the administration and 
operation of the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


The SPEAKER presented a memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Idaho, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to give priority to Senate Joint 
Resolution No. 184 in order that the entire 
historic legislative processes of the 50 States 
be preserved and the right to apportion State 
legislatures as their individual States may 
determine shall be held inviolate, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 12410. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Benudiz and his wife, Carmen Arregui Zu- 
luaga Benudiz, and their children, Carlos 
Benudiz, Salomon Benudiz, and Messod Pros- 
per Benudiz; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. FINO: 
H.R. 12411. A bill for the relief of Antonino 
Cattano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 12412, A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cesca Maria Arcuri; to the Committee on the 


vivors of Lionel W. Johnson; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H.R. 12414. A bill for the relief of Chikao 
George Hori; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 12415, A bill to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the National Society 
Colonial Dames XVII Century in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

1013. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Henry 
Stoner, Avon Park, Fla., to legislate to create 
a new department in the Cabinet of the 
President of the United States, to be called 
the U.S. Department of Subsidies, Loans, and 
Tax Exemptions; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1014, Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., requesting the defeat of the Tuck 
bill relating to reapportionment; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


Fe a Ee) Se ee ee oo, nae oe 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Second District, Washington, 
Questionnaire Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1964 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of my district, the Second Con- 
gressional District of Washington State, 
continue to feel that the need for an 
adequate national defense is the No. 1 
problem facing this Nation today. They 
are also concerned over problems of for- 
eign policy, and over problems involving 
Federal spending. By far the great 
majority of them feel that a balanced 
Federal budget is important. 

These are some of the interesting re- 
sults shown by the tabulation I have just 
completed of my annual questionnaire to 
the people I represent. 

As I have in the past, I again this year 
circulated a questionnaire to each house- 
hold in my district, using both phone 
books and my permanent mailing list to 
obtain as thorough a coverage as pos- 
sible. Some 85,000 questionnaires were 
mailed out, and I am happy to say that 
14.3 percent were returned to me, many 
with additional comments and views. 

Because my questionnaire survey is of 
real help to me in my job as a Repre- 
sentative in Congress, careful attention 


was paid to the handling of each ques- 
tionnaire. Each was sorted into one of 
six groups or categories by occupation 
to insure accurate tabulation. These 
groups were: Business, farm, labor, pro- 
fessional, white collar, and miscellaneous. 
This last group included unsigned ques- 
tionnaires, and questionnaires returned 
by housewives, retired persons, students, 
and others who could not readily be clas- 
sified elsewhere. 

Each questionnaire also was acknowl- 
edged, and I was particularly anxious to 
express my appreciation for the time and 
effort so many persons took to tell me 
of their opinions. For this purpose, per- 
sonal letters were used and I, of course, 
let it be known that those who partici- 
pated would be advised of the results 
once all tabulations were completed. 

Mr. Speaker, those tabulations are now 
complete. Because I think all Members 
of Congress will share my interest in 
them, I ask, under leave to extend my 
remarks, that the following detailed re- 
port be included in the RECORD: 

1. Constituents were first asked to number 
“In order of importance to you, the six 
most important issues today.” 

National Defense was clearly the leader in 
all categories, with the overall tabulation 
showing a first place position of 28.8 percent. 
This figure compared with 19 percent last 
year, an indication to me, Mr. Speaker, that 
the people of the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict are increasingly aware that communism 
is still a very real danger, and that the Com- 
munists have not forgotten their promise to 


“bury” us. I believe that this concern with 
national defense is realistic. It reflects a 


realization that solutions to a host of vexing 


domestic problems, no matter how desirable, 
will mean nothing if we lack the strength to 
conquer and destroy Communist military 
might should it ever be unleased against 
our shores. 

Ranking second, with 15.6 percent, was 
concern over Federal spending. It seems ob- 
vious to me that the people of my district 
realize full well the price they pay through 
the pocketbook for irresponsible Federal 
monetary policies. Many persons, particu- 
larly those on limited incomes, told me of 
the problems they face because of inflation. 

Rather than ask for more and more Fed- 
eral spending, however, they indicated a de- 
sire for a return to sound fiscal policies that 
will restore the fast-diminishing purchasing 
power of the dollar. I believe this outlook, 
too, is a reasonable one. 

Closely allied with the problem of national 
defense is American foreign policy. Not sur- 
prisingly, the people of my district also 
placed this high on their list, with an over- 
all percentage of 15.4. This was the total 
reached when all questions involving foreign 
policy, including Cuba, Vietnam, and Pana- 
ma, were considered together. The overall 
percentage of persons selecting foreign pol- 
icy in general as their first choice was 10.5. 

While the remaining choices speak for 
themselves, I should like to say something 
about the “Other” category, which gave con- 
stituents a chance to suggest some problem 
other than the 13 listed. 

As a category, the “Other” group polled 
3 percent for the overall tabulation, and 
ranged as high as 6.9 percent for farmers and 
4.3 percent for those in the business classi- 
fication. Concern over the Supreme Court 
decisions banning prayer and Bible reading 
from the public schools was mentioned most 
frequently. This was followed by concern 
over the possible enactment of so-called 
“antigun” legislation, which most said they 
opposed as being contrary to the right to 
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“bear arms“ guaranteed in the Bill of Rights 
by the second amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mentioned often, but less frequently, were 
such problems as: encroachment by foreign 
powers on traditionally American fishing 
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grounds; beef and dairy imports; log ex- 
ports; opposition to the sale of American 
wheat to Russia, and Communist infiltra- 
tion. 

A complete tabulation of question No. 1 
follows: 


[in percent] 


All 


— — 
Rn I 


S e -e 


p, 


Business| Farm Labor | Profes- | White | Miscel- 


21.1 28.5 33.5 22.3 27.0 30.7 
22.4 22.0 12,1 10.1 18.5 16.0 
12.0 9.2 11.1 19.0 20.5 13.2 
9.5 6.3 6.7 12.5 15.5 7.7 
11.7 8.4 15.0 6.2 8.1 8.0 
8.2 6.7 5.6 13.3 6.9 9.2 
9.5 9.9 6.0 8.1 8.1 6.0 
3.9 3.2 5.0 11.7 3.7 5.3 
3.0 2.4 5.1 2.2 1.9 6.2 
3.9 2.8 3.3 2.0 2.8 2.0 
1.7 11 2.3 2.3 2.6 3.2 

4 9 1.4 1.8 1.8 1.5 

4 9 7 2.4 0 8 
0 0 3 2.9 3 1 
4.3 6.9 3.0 2.2 2.2 3.3 


Includes percentages for Cuba, Vietnam, and Panama. 


2. Question No. 2 asked: How important 
is a ‘balanced’ Federal budget to you?” 
Choices offered were: (A) “Very,” (B) “So- 
80, and (C) “Not at all.” Choice (A) “Very,” 
led by large margins in all categories: 


{In percent] 
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8. Question No. 3 asked: How do you feel 
medical care for the elderly should be fi- 
nanced? Through: (A) An increase in social 
security taxes, (B) programs administered by 
the States but aided by Federal money, (C) 
voluntary, private medical plans.” The fol- 
lowing tabulations resulted, with the com- 
bined percentage of those selecting either 
(B) or (C) shown in separate column (D): 


[In percent] 


tw 


Q 


27.9 36.9 64.8 
22.6 54.0 76.6 
24.3 44.9 69.2 
29.3 27.3 56. 6 
27.8 44.8 72.6 
26.2 44.2 70.4 
30.0 32.0 62.0 


4. Question No. 4 noted that “power trans- 
mission lines may soon be built between 
Bonneville and California,” and asked: “Who 
should build them? (A) Federal Govern- 
ment or (B) private industry?” A definite 
preference for (B) Construction by private 
industry was indicated in all categories: 


[In percent] 

A B 

22.2 77.8 
11.9 88.1 
21,1 78.9 
26.1 73.9 
22.3 77.7 
17.8 82.8 
24.1 75.9 


5. Question No. 5 was a two-part question 
dealing with the “Bobby Baker investiga- 
tion.” Constituents were first asked whether 

thought such an investigation was (A) 
“Good,” or (B) “Bad.” They were then 


asked to give their opinion as to whether 
the Baker investigation had been conducted 
in a (C) “Hushed,” or (D) “Open” manner. 
(A) “Good” and (C) “Hushed” emerged as 


the most frequent choices: 
[In percent] 

A B Cc D 

78.6 21.4] 73.2 26.8 
81.1] 189] 76.1 23.9 
79.3 | 20.7 | 83.6 10.4 
80.2 19.8 71.7 28.3 
83.4 16.6 66.4 33.6 
78.1 21.9 703 29.7 
74.9 25.1 78.6 21.5 


6. Question No. 6 called for an evaluation 
of the administration’s handling of the 
Cuban and Panamanian situations. Con- 
stituents were asked to indicate whether, in 
their opinion, handling had been (A) “Just 
right,” (B) “Too strong,” or (C) “Too weak.” 
Most indicated they thought administration 
policy had been (C) “Too weak“: 


[In percent] 


[e] 
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7. Incidents of Communist harassment 
involving American personne] and installa- 
tions abroad formed the basis for question 
No. 7. Specifically, my questionnaire asked: 
“In incidents provoked by the Russians, such 
as the January 1964 shooting down of three 
American fliers over East Germany, what 
should the United States do? Protest. Go 
to war. Sever diplomatic relations. Forget 
it.” So many persons added “Shoot back” 
or “Retaliate in kind” to this list, that I made 
this an additional category in my tabulation. 

Because a number of persons checked more 
than one choice, indicating a preference for 
some combination of the alternatives, this 
question could not be calculated exactly. 
Nevertheless, percentages based on the total 
number of responses could be calculated and 
from them, it was possible to rank the se- 
lections in this order of preference: (1) 
“Protest” (2) “Cancel wheat sales” (3) 
“Sever diplomatic relations” (4) “Forget it” 
(5) “Shoot back” or “Retaliate in kind,” and 
(6) “Go to war.” 
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Percentages for this ranking follow: 
[In percent] 


3 


8. Whether the United States should put 
(A) “More” or (B) “Less” money into Latin 
and South America was the issue posed in 
question No. 8. Here, a great many persons 
added their additional views, expressing the 
opinion that all American aid programs, no 
matter what their size, should be “more care- 
fully administered.” However, there was 
a substantial consensus of opinion that 
(B) “Less” aid money should be spent: 


[In percent] 

A B 

29. 3 70.7 
22.7 77.3 
23.0 77.0 
28.8 71.2 
41.5 38.5 
32.9 67.1 
23,3 76.7 


9. Question No. 9, the first in a series of 
“Yes” and “No” questions, also dealt with 
foreign aid by asking: “Should the United 
States continue foreign aid?” While a ma- 
jority overall seemed to feel that American 
foreign aid should be continued, this was not 
true for all categories. And many persons 
again took the time to add their personal 
views, telling me that U.S. aid policies should 
be reexamined and revised in line with reali- 
ties of the current world situation. “You 
can’t buy friends,” was an opinion frequently 
ventured, even by those who felt that U.S. 
aid, to some degree, should be continued. A 
tabulation of the question, “Should the 
United States continue foreign aid?” follows: 


[In percent] 


4 
8 
2 
> 


All_...-. 55.9 44.1 
Business. 49.8 50.2 
Farm. 48.0 52.0 
Labor 51.6 48.4 
Professional. 70.7 29.3 
62.4 37.6 

TEDE IS es ed 49.8 50.2 


10. “France has recognized Red 
Should we continue our policy of nonrecog- 
nition?” was the question asked in No. 10. 
Second district residents showed they strong- 
ly favor “Yes” for a continuation of our cur- 
rent nonrecognition policy: 


{In percent] 
Yes No 
TE rer angina .. A a maa 81.4 18.6 
Business 82.2 17. 8 
Farm 83.1 16.9 
Labor 81.3 18.7 
Proſessiona 77. 8 22.2 
White collar- 80.5 19.5 
Miscellaneous. 83.3 16.7 


11. Question No. 11 read: “If Red China 
is admitted to the United Nations, should we 
withdraw?” While many people voiced criti- 
cism of administration policies that remain 
silent in the face of refusals by Communist 
nations to pay their fair U.N. assessments, a 
majority said they favored continued Ameri- 
can membership, Some, however, qualified 


N 
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their answer by noting that their “No” vote 
to withdrawal applied only “for the present“ 
or “for the time being”: 


[In percent] 


30, 4 69.6 
34.2 65.8 
32.6 67.4 
30, 6 60.4 
22.2 77.8 
27.6 72.4 
35.3 64.7 


12, Question No. 12 returned to a local 
issue by asking: “Do you want another na- 
tional park in the North Cascades?” Many 
added additional comments here, saying they 
preferred continued administration of the 
North Cascades area under the “multiple- 
use” concept. On the specific question of 
another national park, No“ carried for the 
overall tabulation and for all categories ex- 
cept one: 

Un percent] 


These, Mr. Speaker, are the results of 
my 1964 questionnaire. 

Never in my 12 years in Congress have 
I found the entire weight of public opin- 
ion to be solidly on one side or the other 
when important matters were under 
consideration. So it is with the issues 
with which I dealt in my questionnaire; 
no one answer received 100 percent of 
the total vote. 

Usually, however, the majority opin- 
ion has been discernible, as it is here. 
On each question, the majority position 
is clear. I believe that the majority 
views expressed in this year’s survey 
closely parallel my own and, more im- 
portantly, that I have supported these 
views with my voting record. 

I also believe that my annual ques- 
tionnaire survey represents one of the 
best means by which I can continue to 
keep myself accurately informed on the 
thinking of persons back home. 

The results of my questionnaire sur- 
veys have helped me in the past when 
important decisions had to be made. I 
expect to refer often to this latest sur- 
vey as Congress is called upon in the fu- 
4 to decide crucial questions of the 

y. 


Small Business Must Be Encouraged and 
Preserved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1964 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I most 
earnestly believe it is our very deep legis- 
lative obligation and the practically 
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unanimous intention of the Congress to 
make every reasonable effort to preserve 
and encourage the life and activities of 
small business which is the foundation 
stone of our private enterprise system. 

Because of my belief I advocated and 
supported the original legislation, in 1953, 
that led to the establishment of the 
Small Business Administration, the first 
comprehensive agency of the Federal 
Government devoted wholly to small 
business problems. Before and since 
that time I have supported every sound 
legislative proposal projected for the 
particular benefit of small business in 
this country. 

While this Congress has perhaps not 
accomplished as much for the wider en- 
couragement of small business as most of 
us would have liked, we have nevertheless 
recognized their needs on appropriate 
legislative occasions. 

For instance, Congress has thus far 
approved legislation granting special 
consideration to small corporations, those 
with taxable incomes of $25,000 or less, 
by providing tax cuts of about 27 per- 
cent; broadening and liberalizing exist- 
ing authority to extend disaster loans to 
small enterprises; establishing, under the 
Economic Opportunity Act, a new pro- 
gram of loans over a 15-year period 
under greatly reduced collateral require- 
ments; offering, under the new Housing 
Act, special FHA loan procedures for 
small business, in urban renewal areas, 
to improve and rehabilitate their prop- 
erty; authorizing SBA, under certain 
conditions, to increase the amount they 
can loan to small business investment 
companies, from $400,000 to $700,000; 
and, among others, expanding the set 
aside program to assure small business a 
fairer share of Government contracts. 
I supported all of these legislative pro- 
posals 


Mr. Speaker, in an age and a time 
when the tendencies are toward greater 
business combines it is our high duty and 
obligation to provide all legislative in- 
surance we reasonably can that small 
business, the lifeblood of our private en- 
terprise system, is not suffocated. I most 
earnestly hope that we will never relax 
our concentration upon this objective so 
obviously in the national interest and 
for the national good. 


A Salute to Gabon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the fourth anniversary of inde- 
pendence for the Republic of Gabon, and 
on this memorable occasion, we wish to 
extend warm felicitations to His Excel- 
lency Leon M’Ba, President of Gabon; 
and His Excellency Aristide Issembe, the 
Gabonese Ambassador to the United 
States. 
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Although Gabon is a small and rela- 
tively unknown country on the west coast 
of Africa, it has the highest per capita 
income of all the former French African 
territories. The economic outlook for 
the future of this palmy, mountainous, 
forested country which straddles the 
Equator on the west coast of central 
Africa, holds more promise still. Cur- 
rently, Gabon’s most important natural 
resource is its forests; the lumber in- 
dustry is the country’s largest employer 
and main source of revenue. Perhaps 
more significant for the country’s long- 
term development, however, are its rich 
mineral resources, which have only begun 
to be exploited in recent years. 

Manganese production began in Sep- 
tember 1962 with the opening of mines 
at Moanda, and by the end of that year, 
100,000 tons worth $2.3 million had been 
exported. Surveys have estimated that 
about 200 million tons of high quality 
manganese ore are available in this de- 
Posit, one of the richest in the world. 
An American company, United States 
Steel, contributed 49 percent of the 
capital for development of these re- 
sources. In addition, another American 
company, together with a British and a 
French construction company, cooper- 
ated in the construction of a 170-mile 
railroad for transporting the manga- 
nese ore to the coast. 

Gabon also has one of the world’s 
richest iron ore deposits, in the Mekambo 
area in the northeast corner of the coun- 
try. The three mountains of Batouala, 
Boka-Boka, and Belinga are in fact huge 
piles of high-grade iron ore. Geological 
teams have estimated that the three 
mountains and the surrounding area con- 
tain about 946 million tons of ore with 
a high iron content. Another U.S. firm, 
Bethlehem Steel, organized a consortium 
of companies from several different 
countries to develop the ore in the late 
1950’s, and Bethlehem Steel holds 50 
percent of the capital. y 

Gold, uranium, and petroleum are 
other natural resources expected to bring 
in increasing amounts of foreign ex- 
change in future years. Thus, in Ga- 
bon’s rich minerals would seem to be 
the key to her development as a modern 
self-sufficient nation. Like all of the 
other new nations, however, Gabon badly 
needs foreign capital to build up her 
economy. But Gabon has been more 
successful in attracting foreign capital 
than some of the other new countries. 
Realizing that foreign private capital 
investment is necessary to the develop- 
ment of the country, the Government has 
made significant efforts to encourage the 
inflow of investment capital. Gabon’s 
investment code provides liberal terms 
for private investors and makes no dis- 
tinction between foreign or locally owned 
firms concerning privileges and guaran- 
tees. In April 1963, Gabon signed an 
Investment Guaranty Agreement with 
the United States. 

Gabon is rightly proud of her develop- 
ment since independence. The country’s 
burgeoning economy is an encouraging 
contrast to the economic problems of 
many of her neighboring states in Africa. 
In 1963, Gabon registered a favorable 
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trade balance for the ninth year in a row, 
with noteworthy increases in exports. 

On the fourth anniversary of your in- 
dependence, we salute you, President 
M’Ba, and the people of Gabon. We 
predict the continued fruitful develop- 
ment of your resources in the years 
ahead. 


U.S. State Department’s International 
Coffee Scheme Increases Coffee Prices 
to American Housewives—Prices In- 
creased 22 Cents Per Pound—Foreign 
Coffee Exporters Profiteer to the Extent 
of $660 Million Per Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1964 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
in the Recorp a copy of a letter and at- 
tached memorandum relating to the In- 
ternational Coffee Agreement of 1962, 
and the implementing legislation, H.R. 


8864. 

In my judgment, the sharp increases 
in retail coffee prices from 69 cents in 
1962, to 91 cents at the present time, 
can be attributed solely to the coffee 
shortage artificially created by the quota 
agreements established pursuant to the 
provisions of the International Coffee 


Agreement of 1962. 

H.R. 8864 would perfect this interna- 
tional scheme to allow the foreign coffee 
exporters to profiteer at the expense of 
the American consumer public. 

The letter and memorandum follow: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 15, 1964. 
Re H.R. 8864, to implement the enforcement 
of the International Coffee Agreement 
of 1962. 

Dran CoLLEAGUE: It is anticipated that the 
conference report on H.R. 8864 will be con- 
sidered by the House on either Monday or 
Tuesday. 

This bill proposes to require the United 
States to police and enforce the basic ob- 
jective of the International Coffee Agreement 
of 1962, to reduce the available supply of 
coffee to the consumers of the United States. 

The reduction of the supply of coffee, due 
to the agreed upon quota exports, has re- 
sulted in a drastic increase of coffee prices 
to the American families. 

The following list contains the retail price 
of Maxwell House coffee in one of the super- 
markets in Washington, D.C.: 

In June 1962 (just before treaty was 
signed) 69 cents per pound. 

In June 1963 (when quotas began to op- 
erate) 71 cents per pound. 

In June 1964, 91 cents per pound. 

In August 1964, 91 cents per pound. 

This increase is typical of a comparable 
increase in coffee prices throughout the 
Nation. 

The United States will import and consume 
more than 3 billion pounds of coffee in the 
year 1964. The increase of 22 cents per 
pound on this amount of coffee will result 
in an overcharge of $660 million to the 
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American housewives upon their coffee 
purchases. 

The International Coffee Agreement is a 
foreign cartel and monopoly over the world 
coffee supply. It is a scheme to rig prices by 
creating an artificial coffee scarcity. It vio- 
lates American economic policies prohibiting 
monopoly and restraints of trade. 

H.R. 8864 would require the enforcement 
of this foreign cartel’s monopoly whose chief 
victim is the American coffee purchaser. 

This conference report should be rejected. 

Further objections to this report are con- 
tained in the enclosed memorandum. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN R. PILLION. 


MEMORANDUM RELATING TO CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT ON H.R. 8864, AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
COFFEE AGREEMENT OF 1962 


To: Members of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

From: JoHN R. Pm.ion, Member, U.S, House 
of Representatives. 

The conference report on H.R. 8864 will be 
presented in the next few days to the House 
for its consideration. This conference re- 
port is the final action needed to perfect 
the international cartel monopolizing coffee 
supply and coffee prices. 

I list the following objections to and de- 
fects in this extortion scheme: 


THE INTERNATIONAL COFFEE TREATY 


1. The International Coffee Agreement is 
now in force, and has artificially reduced the 
available coffee supply to the United States. 

2. The demand for coffee in the United 
States is relatively stable. 

8. The reduced supply and stable demand 
has increased coffee prices by 22 cents per 
pound in the United States. The total cost 
to the U.S. consumer for the year 1964 will 
be $660 million in coffee price overcharges. 

4. The treaty’s quota system constitutes 
a world monopoly over the coffee market. 

5. The Coffee Treaty organization is an 
international cartel aimed to extort higher 
coffee prices out of the United States, which 
consumes more than 50 percent of the world 
coffee exports. 

6. The Coffee Treaty is a violation of the 
antimonopoly policies contained in the 
Sherman Act and other legal prohibitions 
against the restraint of trade. 

7. The machinery for establishing coffee 
quotas of coffee available for world consump- 
tion bear no relation to the cost of produc- 
tion and are designed to create artificial 
short supplies and increase prices to all the 
traffic will bear. 

8. The exportable world coffee stock is 
70 million bags—almost a year and one-half 
supply. There is no present or potential 
shortage. 

9. The international coffee cartel is con- 
trary to the principles contained in the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements for freeing in- 
ternational economic exchange among na- 
tions. 

H.R. 8864 

10. H.R. 8864 would create the machinery 
by which the United States would require 
certificates of import for all coffee imports. 
It proposes to police and enforce the coffee 
quotas set by the International Coffee Agree- 
ment. 

11. The defeat of H.R, 8864 would not 
vitiate the operation of the International 
Coffee Agreement’s coffee quota system. The 
defeat of H.R. 8864 would only avoid the 
enforcement by the United States against 
possible additional nonquota coffee becom- 
ing available to the American consumer. 

12. The Dirksen amendment was added to 
H.R. 8864 as a face-saving device to overcome 
distrust of the Senate for this bill. This 
amendment is a cumbersome theoretical pro- 
cedure that cannot effectively protect Amer- 
ican interests. 
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THE U.S. STATE DEPARTMENT 

13. The international coffee cartel and H.R. 
8864 were conceived, and are sponsored by 
the U.S. State Department. 

14. It is an economic weapon against the 
American public for the purpose of currying 
the favor of the coffee export nations. It is 
“7 crude, vicious attempt to bribe friend- 

p. 
15. The additional $660 million extracted 
annually from the American housewives is a 
subsidy to foreign governments, foreign spec- 
ulators, and foreign land barons. 

16. The $660 million annual overpricing of 
coffee to the American housewife is, in effect, 
foreign aid paid for creating a coffee shortage 
when, in fact, there is an existing world coffee 
surplus. 

17. The State Department has willfully 
misrepresented to the U.S. Congress the facts, 
the political implications, and the economic 
principles underlying the International 
Coffee Agreement and HR. 8864. 

18. The State Department must be identi- 
fied as the principal causative agency for the 
drastic coffee price increases to the American 
public. 

CONCLUSION 


H.R. 8864 would implement and perfect 
the scheme contained in the International 
Coffee Agreement cartel to artificially reduce 
the world coffee supply for the ultimate pur- 
pose of creating abnormal higher coffee 
prices, 

It cannot be justified upon economic prin- 
ciple or political policy. 

The conference report on H.R, 8864 should 
be defeated. 


“Results of 1964 Legislative Survey 
By Representative Joe Pool 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOE R. POOL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1964 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, earlier this 
year my 1964 legislative questionnaire 
was sent to postal patrons throughout 
Texas. My staff has completed tabula- 
tion of the first 20,000 answers received, 
with the following results: 

1. United Nations: Should the United 


States stay in or get out of the United Na- 
tions? 


Percent 
Sta W EREET E A 59 
SS EE SSE SR ey: a 36 
c inne ate aa 5 


2. Red China: Do you favor or oppose ad- 
mission of Red China to the United Nations? 


Percent 
ENV ˙² * ———— ˙—— 9. 4 
S T ts es cies ( 85. 0 
TTT 6. 6 


3. Foreign aid: Which of the following 
statements comes closets to expressing your 
opinion of foreign aid? 


Percent 
You can’t buy friends 36 
OK for military allies 21 
To be used by the President 43 


4. Alliance for Progress: One part of our 
foreign aid program is the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. In general, do you favor or oppose the 
Alliance for Progress? 


Percent 

l A A a —. ——— ‚ 41 
pase OPARE REES i ae AU SSRI R 37 

No p mo ndgngg. d 22 
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5. Medicare: “Medicare” is a bill which 
would, through social security deductions, 
help persons over 65 with hospital bills. 
Would you favor or oppose a plan of this 
kind? 


Percent 
N . oe 40 
oo q eq Gp - oe 54 
No pn x( ceadee 6 


6. Aid to education: Do you favor or op- 
pose Federal aid to education? 


Percent 
IE peewee . K ae at) 36 
apune Ee eee ES as gE le 59 
. ²˙ A A 5 


7. Income taxes: If income tax rates are 
cut by Congress, should the main reduc- 
tions go to: 


Percent 
Individuals with low in comes 28 
All individual taxpayers 36 
Corporations and individuals 36 


8. The economy: Generally speaking, do 
you think you and your family are better 
off, or worse off, financially than you were 
5 years ago. 


Percent 
„ eae e tin son nes eee 36 
WV ORO See ae sierra ham mc e oe 24 
About the same 40 


9. Civil rights: Which of the following 
statements is closest to your views on civil 
rights legislation? 


Percent 
S | ee Pa Se eee 35 
GG i- alae AAA ee 54 
P MUG ie A ee oc cain a 11 


10. How would you rate the administra- 
tion of President Lyndon Johnson? 


Percent 
GPT 54 
TT.. ne Ea ik ncaa 21 
CCC 25 


11. Party identification: Do you consider 
yourself a: 


Democrat 
Republican 
Indep enen —T— 


12. Questionnaires: Do you think ques- 
tionnaires like this one are a good idea? 


Percent 

bt eR ee Ee OS ae aye 99.0 

NN TTT he cea 217 

INO) OI rie a / ( teense ieee 3 
Marking of Steel Container 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONORUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1964 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I ear- 
nestly hope the Senate will, in their wis- 
dom, expedite consideration and approv- 
al of the bill, H.R. 5673, we recently 
and resoundingly passed here which re- 
quires local manufacturers of steel ship- 
ping containers from foreign steel to in- 
dicate the country of origin of the steel 
on the container. 

I think it should be emphasized and re- 
membered that this measure intends no 
projection of restraint of trade. It is 
similar to the required description of 
ingredients on food and drug containers; 
its essential purpose is to provide infor- 
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mation so that the general public will be 
alerted to the use of American-made 
steel products if they so desire. This 
measure leaves that choice entirely up to 
the private sector of the economy and, 
therefore, cannot be open to any criti- 
cism of discrimination. 

I hope our legislators in the other body 
will recognize that the present level of 
production among American steel pro- 
ducers adds to the urgency of the cur- 
rent situation. Unemployed steel work- 
ers and hard-pressed manufacturers 
caught in the cost-price squeeze should 
be extended every reasonable aid toward 
the inspiration of an increasing demand 
for the home product. 

Mr. Speaker, by the adoption of this 
legislation a concerned citizenry will be 
provided information upon which they 
may make a free decision in the open 
market. In my conviction this measure 
is timely; it would be beneficial to the 
steel industry, the steel workers, and the 
general public. For these reasons, I hope 
that the Senate will promptly pass H.R. 
5673 and that it may soon become law. 


The Consumers Interest in Beef Imports 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 17, 1964 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, the interest 
of the consumer for adequate and unin- 
interrupted supplies of high-quality, 
wholesome beer rests with a growing 
domestic beef cattle industry and not 
from overdependence on supply sources 
from across the seas. We need only look 
across the waters to the housewives in 
Europe to see the harmful results of over- 
dependence on foreign suppliers for food, 
particularly beef. Argentina, a major 
source of beef for much of Europe, is now 
suffering a significant reduction in the 
amount of beef exports to those coun- 
tries. This reduction in exports of beef 
from Argentina has caused prices of beef 
in Europe to skyrocket, catching the 
European housewife in a price whiplash 
under which she has little influence or 
control. This undue dependence on over- 
sea suppliers has not been in the 
housewife’s interest in Europe, nor would 
it be in the best interest of U.S. house- 
wives to find themselves in similar cir- 
cumstances. 

The producer of food products in the 
United States is keenly attuned to the 
needs of the consumer—his customers. 
He is able to adjust his production tech- 
niques, bringing to bear the latest sci- 
entific knowledge available, to meet his 
new and changing demands. Certainly 
this is true of the beef cattle producer 
and feeder. Changes the cattlemen have 
adopted make available, in cooperation 
with the agri-business members of the 
agricultural industry, a most desirable 
and wholesome product. Cattlemen and 
cattle feeders have devoted much of their 
time, energy and resources to developing 
and expanding this market. The work 
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of the National and State Cow Belles in 
promoting beef is a good example of 
these efforts to develop and expand this 
market. The National Livestock and 
Meat Board is also active in this area. 
Why this effort? Because the domestic 
producer and his organizations have a 
real concern and deep interest in their 
customers—almost 200 million strong— 
the consumers. 

The producers and feeders do not say 
“shut off all trade in beef,” but ask that 
the 5 highest years on record for beef 
exports be used as a yardstick to deter- 
mine the share of future markets which 
imports will occupy. Thus, this is in 
recognition that trade is a two-way street 
and this industry is willing to go a long 
way in meeting its obligations. 

Housewives have received no signifi- 
cant benefits from the heavy imports of 
the past as far as retail prices for hot- 
dogs, hamburgers, and luncheon meats. 
Thus, there is no reason that if imports 
are only modestly reduced that a price 
rise will occur. Should such an unjusti- 
fied rise happen, then a close look should 
be taken to determine the real cause of 
any undue increase. 

In this brief review of the facts it is 
keenly obvious that the consumer and 
the producer have a mutual interest in 
maintaining an economically sound do- 
mestic food industry. Besides the many 
benefits in contributing to the Nation’s 
economy by the beef industry and other 
food producers, the money they spend 
generates thousands of jobs in many 
walks of life, allowing this country to 
spend the smallest percent of each citi- 
zen’s per capita income for food than any 
other country in the world. 


Salute to Indonesia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to extend 
warm congratulations to His Excellency 
President Sukarno of Indonesia, and 
the Indonesia Ambassador to the United 
States, His Excellency Dr. Zairin Zain, 
on the 19th anniversary of Indonesian 
Independence Day. 

The Indonesian independence move- 
ment began in the early part of the 
20th century, expanded rapidly after 
World War I, and continued during the 
Japanese occupation of the Second 
World War. On August 17, 1945, 4 
days after the Japanese surrender, the 
independence of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia was proclaimed. Four years of 
warfare and negotiations ensued, after 
which Indonesia’s sovereignty was rec- 
ognized and she rightfully assumed her 
position among the independent nations 
of the world. 

A country of 3,000 or so islands, Indo- 
nesia stretches in a southeasterly direc- 
tion from the Asian mainland in the 
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direction of Australia. Its land area of 
576,000 square miles is almost the same 
as that of Alaska, but with many parts 
separated by large expanses of sea. In- 
donesia would, if placed on North 
America, extend from southern Alaska 
clear across the continent to the At- 
lantic Ocean. Over 92 million people 
make their living from the islands’ fer- 
tile soil. Food crops include rice, corn, 
soybeans, and sweet potatoes. Among 
the export crops are sugarcane, tobacco, 
coffee, and rubber. Petroleum is the 
largest single source of revenue. Tin, 
iron ore, copper, and aluminum are also 
found. Indonesia's potential for eco- 
nomie development is almost unlimited. 
An 8-year plan for economic develop- 
ment was inaugurated in January 1961, 
as a blueprint for economic growth. 
Since independence, substantial im- 
provements have taken place in the ed- 
ucational system. The preindepend- 
ence literacy level of 7 percent has now 
been raised to about 60 percent. 

President Sukarno is the embodiment 
of Indonesia’s nationalist revolution. 
Born in Java, 63 years ago, President 
Sukarno has devoted more than half 
his lifetime, part in jail and exile, to 
leading Indonesia’s revolution and 
formulating its ideology. Under the 
Republic’s motto, “Unity in Diversity”, 
President Sukarno has pushed forward 
toward the basic goals of his domestic 
policy, which are to establish internal 
security, to raise the standard of living 
and educational level of the people, to de- 
velop the country’s resources, and to give 
the Indonesian people a greater share in 
the benefits of an expanding economy. 
We congratulate the Indonesian people 
on the tremendous progress they have 
made in their 19 years of independence, 
and wish them continued peace and pros- 
perity in the future. 


The Establishment of an Administrative 
Conference in the United States Is 
Urgently Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1964 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr, Speaker, legis- 
lation to establish an Administrative 
Conference in the United States is 
urgently needed and I hope the Senate 
will expediently follow up the action 
we recently took here on this subject 
so that it may be congressionally ap- 
proved for Presidential consideration and 
signing before adjournment. 

As you are aware, the bill, S. 1664, 
with recommended amendments, was 
presented to the House with the unani- 
mous approval of the pertinent subcom- 
mittee and of the whole House Judiciary 
Committee itself, and by unanimous vote 
of the Rules Committee. Seldom has 
there been more general membership 
agreement on a legislative proposal. 
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The reason for this agreement is our 
universal understanding that if there 
was ever a legislative proposal that 
would be helpful to taxpayers, to liti- 
gants, and to applicants appearing before 
various Federal agencies, this is the bill. 

This proposal provides a way by which 
those of us who have had occasion to be 
critical of Government agencies in their 
agonizing delays and seemingly unend- 
less technical requirements and duplica- 
tions can bring fresh viewpoint of ob- 
jective outside civilian experts to make 
corrections for the wholesome improve- 
ment and more expedient determinations 
in the operations of Government bu- 
reaus. 

Unquestionably this legislation is de- 
signed to strengthen the administrative 
procedures of our Federal departments 
and humanize their impact upon the 
taxpayer who is supporting them. This 
bill will confer great benefits, wide com- 
fort, and much joy upon the general pub- 
lic and I indeed, and again earnestly, 
appeal for its passage, in the national 
interest, before this Congress concludes. 


Senator H. F. Byrd’s “Byrd’s-Eye 
Views” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1964 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, each year for 
42 years, my distinguished fellow Vir- 
ginian, Senator Harry F. BYRD, has held 
a picnic for his friends and neighbors 
from all over our State and from other 
States in the orchards of his hospitable 
estate near Berryville. Last Saturday 
was the occasion for his latest gathering, 
attended by more than 4,000 persons. 

In addition to the box lunch served in 
the shade of trees, the highlight on 
these occasions is an informal talk that 
the host delivers from the flatbed of a 
truck. His remarks at this time are lis- 
tened to avidly, in view of his long sery- 
ice both in Virginia and in the U.S. Sen- 
ate. 

Senator Byrp is not just a great Vir- 
ginian; he is a great American. I have 
had the honor and distinction of being 
associated with him in public life for 
more than 40 years. He is dedicated to 
the continuation of sound doctrine and 
fundamental principles. I have un- 
bounded respect and admiration for him. 

Some of the things he said Saturday, 
based on his wisdom and experience, will 
be of interest, I believe, to people all over 
this Nation. For that reason, I ask unan- 
imous consent to insert his remarks in 
the RECORD. 

They are as follows: 

Today is a happy day for me. It is a real 
pleasure to have so many of our friends here. 
This is the 42d orchard picnic. The first one 
was in 1923. That was a long time ago. A 
lot of water has gone over the dam since 
then. 

We come here to see our friends, to talk 
shop, and the size of the apple crop, and 
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prices, and to exchange views on what's go- 
ing on, and maybe we might even talk a 
little politics. 

And if you talk politics at this time of an 
election year, you can hear anything. It re- 
minds me of Senator Barkley’s story about 
a Congressman checking his district back 
when prohibition was an issue. 

He asked a farmer how his family stood. 
And the farmer said: “Well, I tell you—I’m 
a Democrat, my wife’s a Republican, the baby 
is wet, and the cow is dry.” 

Well, I am a candidate for reelection to 
the U.S. Senate, and I hope all of you stand 
for me. So, let me remind you, that there 
are only 79 more vote-shopping days before 
the election on November 3. 

But I am not making a stump speech to- 
day. I am greeting you, my friends, at a pic- 
nic, like I have been doing year in and year 
out. I am standing on the flatbed of an 
apple truck, it doesn't even look like a 


stump. 

“Candidate” comes from the Latin word 
meaning shining or white. The old Roman 
candidates appeared in the forum in white 
togas, I have on a white suit, but that is be- 
cause it is a hot day. 

And this is the middle of August. It is 
not the season for long speeches. A good 
speech is a speech with a short beginning, 
and a short ending, close together. 

You have already heard the beginning of 
this speech, and at the end I am going to say 
I hope you are having a good time, and that 
you have my very best wishes. Now let’s see 
what comes in between. 

Usually at the picnics, since I have been in 
the Senate, I have tried to give you a Brrp’s- 
eye view of what goes on down at Washing- 
ton—(Washington, that's a place where com- 
monsense is not very common). 

Sometimes it’s hard to understand what 
goes on down there. That’s because too 
many Washington officials try to talk like 
the brain trusters on the Federal Economic 
Advisory Council. 

These “economic councilors” too often are 
people who seem to know the price of every- 
thing, but the value of nothing * * * and 
their advice usually winds up increasing the 
Federal debt and concentrating power in 
Washington. 

Sometimes I think a brain trust is a group 
of people whose education does not include 
horsesense—(horsesense—that’s just stable 
thinking). These people deal in theory until 
their theories are kicked out by facts. 

You'll see this brain trust influence when 
I tell you what has been going on down in 
Washington. It will sound like they are try- 
ing to tie a lot of holes together with a piece 
of string. Listen: 

Taxes were cut $1114 billion to increase the 
revenue. 

At the same time expenditures were re- 
duced to a figure which was $5 billion more 
than last year. 

This was the first time in history that 
taxes were cut and expenditures were in- 
creased at the same time. 

You know the result— 

The Federal debt limit was increased $15 
billion, to $324 billion, to take care of the so- 
called expenditure reduction and the tax cut. 
And the deficit was reduced to an increase of 
$2 billion more than the year before. 

Deficits—you know—they are what you 
have when you've got less than nothing. 
And debt is what you have to pay with in- 
terest when you borrow money to pay the 
current bills. Interest on the Federal debt 
totals $11.1 billion. 

The Federal policy now seems to be for the 
present generation to pay the debts of the 
past generation by issuing bonds for the next 
generations to pay—and it will be gen- 
erations (plural) before this debt is paid 
off—if ever. 
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Somebody has figured it out that if, at 
the time of the birth of Christ, there had 
been a debt of $1 billion to be paid 
off at the rate of a dollar a minute 
the debt would have been finally liquidated 
in 1903 (if they were not borrowing more 
money to pay the interest). 

If that arithmetic is correct—paying at the 
rate of $1 a minute—it would be 600,000 
years to pay off the Federal debt as it now 
stands at $313 billion. But we aren't paying 
off anything; we are adding more every day. 

The Federal Government has been in the 
red 28 of the past 34 years. And we are still 
operating on planned deficits for the indefi- 
nite future to pay for the tax cut and to meet 
expenditures at the rate of nearly $100 billion 
a year. 

The Secretary of the Treasury says a deficit 
is planned for this year, and another one is 
planned for next year, and still another one 
may be expected the year after that—and 
that’s as far as he cares to estimate at this 
time. 

The danger in all of these deficits is the 
fact that fear of inflation forever lurks in 
a continuing deficit situation. And fear of 
inflation impairs confidence both at home 
and abroad * * * and there are facts to 
justify this fear. Here are two of these facts: 

Since shortly after these deficits started, 
the purchasing power of the dollar at home 
has dropped from 100 cents to less than 45 
cents * * * and it is still dropping. (Think 
of that; it takes more than $2 to buy what $1 
would buy before.) And 

In recent years we have lost 75 percent of 
our free gold to countries abroad. Gold 
backs our money, and we can’t afford to lose 
much more. Foreign governments draw our 
gold instead of taking dollars in payment for 
what we owe them, when they think the 
value of the dollar might shrink. 

So, when we pile these Federal deficits one 
on top of the other, we are flirting with real 
danger which is beyond the imagination of 
everyone here. Everything we own and hope 
for is involyed—our own well-being, and the 
well-being of our country are involved. 

This is the answer we get when we ask our- 
selves, “What will happen if we continue to 
spend more than we collect, especially when 
there is no national emergency?” How do 
we stop it? Cut out spending for nonessen- 
tials. This is what we try to do in Virginia. 

But let me get back to what's going on in 
Washington. 

We are providing some more billions for 
foreign aid, some $6 billion in all—more than 
$3 billion in regular appropriations, and an- 
other $3 billion under other financing. 

Legend makes a big thing out of George 
Washington throwing a coin across the 
Rappahannock River. But in foreign aid, 
since 1945, we have thrown $113 billion over 
the seven seas, and we have more un- 
friendly nations now than we had when we 
started. 

We have been playing Santa Claus, banker 
and policeman for the free world too long. 
The time has come for those nations which 
are interested in maintaining enlightened 
liberty in the world to start doing their 
share. 

I was a delegate to the Paris NATO con- 
ference in 1962, and I paid my own way. 
The situation as of this time is withheld for 
security reasons, but, at that time I asked 
how many NATO nations were meeting their 
quotas—and I was told: 

Only the United States and Canada were 
meeting their assigned “goals” qualitatively 
and quantitatively with respect to furnish- 
ing troops. 

We have sent foreign aid money to more 
than 100 countries around the globe * * * 
including 30-odd countries in Africa, and 
nearly $1 billion to Sukarno’s Indonesia. 
And some $5 billion has gone to eight coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain. 
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Getting back to Washington— 

The Government economists say there is 
so much growth in the economy and 
such booming prosperity that something 
needs to be done about poverty. 

So we are being asked to set up and step 
up some more Federal payment programs at 
home. Some of them are of the WPA type. 
Some are out-right payments. Some are so- 
called Federal-State cooperative types. 

Some are to go into effect without coordi- 
nation with local and State governments. 
And some go through the motion of re- 
quiring State and local co-operation. Make 
no mistake, States and localities will do the 
co-ing while the Federal operates on them. 

And some of these programs are set up in 
the executive branch at Washington without 
even the benefit of authorizing legislation. 
The so-called Poverty Corps had been op- 
erating a year before the recent bill was 
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passed. 

When so-called Federal funds are in- 
volved—in all of these programs for Federal 
subsidies, grants, payments and otherwise— 
Federal control is sure to follow. Federal 
handouts have become a device for central- 
izing power in Washington. 

And then in Washington— 

A so-called civil rights bill was passed to 
outlaw discrimination but those who 
were for the bill refused to define discrimina- 
tion. 

Therefore, it will be defined—case by case— 
by bureaus in Washington and the Federal 
courts as people are hauled up, arrested, fined 
and jailed for what is alleged to be dis- 
crimination. 

Here we have more concentration of power 
in Washington. We should have learned be- 
fore now that massive Federal spending and 
centralization of power feed on each other. 

This so-called civil rights bill was pro- 
moted by the administration, with the use of 
tremendous pressure. And finally it was 
passed by Congress. And the President 
signed the bill into law. 

And, individual views notwithstanding, it 
is Federal law until it is repealed or declared 
unconstitutional by the courts—as it should 
be. Virginia has been under the Federal guns 
in so-called civil rights school cases for more 
than 10 years. 

But I must add that noncompliance with 
this so-called civil rights law is no more - 
legal than sit-ins, lie-ins and the more vio- 
lent practices that we are witnessing in 
violation of other laws. 

We hear a lot of talk these days about 
“freedom”—and I am afraid there is more 
talk about it than there is thought. But we 
hear little about liberty. The Founding Fa- 
thers used the word liberty as distinguished 
from “freedom” in the basic document of the 
Nation. 

They understood the word “freedom” to 
carry the connotation of unrestrained. They 
understood the word “liberty” to mean free- 
dom restrained by the responsibilities of 
citizenship and orderly self-government, un- 
der law. 

And Federal concentration of power con- 
tinues at the expense of individual liberty— 
yours and mine. Mondays are always big days 
for Federal usurpation of power. The Su- 
preme Court hands down decisions on Mon- 
days. 

The Warren Court has become notorious 
for usurping legislative authority to write its 
Own so-called laws of the land, and for 
amending the Constitution by its own inter- 
pretations, both in violation of the 
Constitution. 

This is the Court that told us that the 
Constitution prohibits children from pray- 
ing in school—even with their parents’ per- 
mission. I suppose when they get through 
with the Constitution, the Supreme Court 
will start on the Ten Commandments. 

I could go on chronicling Washington 
phenomena, but most of the talk down there 
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now is about liberals and conservatives 
and reactionaries and extremists. 

All of these are kinds of labels. Every- 
body has a different idea as to what they 
mean—especially when applied to himself. 
But you may ‘be interested in some defini- 
tions which have come to me recently— 

An extremist is a fellow who—when he 
can’t see through the window—smashes the 
pane instead of washing it. 

A reactionary is a conservative exceeding 
the speed limit. 

A conservative—some would say—is one 

who defends existing evils; and a liberal is 
one who wants to replace them with other 
evils. 
As I said, these names are labels. They 
mean different things to different people. 
They remind me of the soldier who told the 
Army doctor he had a pain in his abdomen. 
The doctor said, “Son, let’s get your trouble 
straight. Only officers have pains in the 
abdomen. Sergeants have pains in the 
stomach. You are a buck private, so you 
have got just a plain bellyache.” 

I have been called a lot of things—includ- 
ing all kinds of a conservative. But if I am 
going to be dubbed a “conservative,” I prefer 
Webster's definition. He says— 

“A conservative favors conservation of 
existing institutions and forms of govern- 
ment and I add that that includes 
the Constitution unless it is constitutionally 
amended. 

I think Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman had 
me pegged about right. He said I was a 

ive based on fiscal conservatism. I 
think that means I am for sound progress. 
And sound progress underlies my philosophy 
of government, 

I believe sound progress is the source of 
individual and national strength. 

I believe sound progress should be a pri- 
mary purpose of every person’s life 
and 2 primary objective of every govern- 
ment. 

I believe progress is not sound if it is 
based on unsound financing; this is another 
application of the checks and balances doc- 
trine, which has served us so well. 

I believe our form of representative democ- 
racy through dual governments is capable of 
providing the best government the world has 
ever known. 

I believe the fundamentals on which our 
system is based must be preserved, not 
chipped away. 

I believe that good government flows from 
separation of powers, and that concentration 
and consolidation of power breeds corrupt 
and despotic rule. 

I believe in separate but equal and coordi- 
nate branches of government at all levels. 

I believe, with Jefferson, that States should 
act in their own right generally with respect 
to matters purely domestic. 

And I believe, with Jefferson, that States 
should act as one through the Federal Gov- 
ernment as to everything connected with for- 
eign relations. 

I believe that our system of government is 
based on these fundamentals, and that they 
guarantee our liberty and nourish the com- 
petitive enterprise which makes sound prog- 
ress possible. 

I believe our strength has been sapped by 
Federal bureaucracy grown too big, and by 
the Federal Supreme Court grown too 
mighty. 

I believe centralization of power in the 
Federal Government has undermined our 
system, changed our attitudes, and hobbled 
our liberties. 

I believe, with our Virginia Declaration of 
Rights, that: No free government, or the 
blessings of liberty, can be preserved to any 
people but by firm adherence to justice, mod- 
eration, temperance, frugality, and virtue, 
and by frequent recurrence to fundamental 
principles. 
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I believe that, with responsible citizen- 
ship, good government, and fiscal soundness, 
there could be no fear for the future. 

And I believe, without these, there can be 
neither solid progress nor security with mili- 
tary preparedness. : 

I believe, as a representative of the people 
of Virginia in the U.S. Senate, I owe my 
allegiance to the people of our Common- 
wealth and to the Constitution of the United 
States, partisan political platform planks to 
the contrary and notwithstanding. 

This, generally, is my philosophy of gov- 
ernment. It has governed every vote I have 
cast in the nearly 50 years that people of 
Virginia have honored me with the privilege 
of serving them in the Virginia senate, as 
Governor, and as U.S. Senator. 

These votes constitute my record. It is 
a record for all to see, and most of you know 
it as well as I do. It is on this record 
that on March 14 I announced that I would 
run for reelection to the Senate. 

I repeat, if I am reelected in Novem- 
ber, my allegiance—as in the past—will be 
to the people of Virginia and to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. I firmly 
believe that is in accord with the principles 
which Virginians hold dear. 

And I repeat— 

My platform is my record of nearly 50 years 
in public service. I cannot express ade- 
quately the depth of my appreciation for 
the honor the fine people of this State have 
paid me by allowing me to represent them 
in both State and National office. 

I think I understand the will of the people 
of Virginia. I have tried in the past to ad- 
here to their principles and I shall be 
proud to do so in the future—if they so 
decide on November 3. 

I am talking too long. It is one thing to 
rise to an occasion. It is another thing to 
know when to sit down. 

I shall end, as I told you, by saying I hope 
you are having a good time; you have my very 
best wishes. 

Good luck. God speed. Come again next 
year. ? 
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The Establishment and Operation of a 
National Commission on Technology, 
Automation, and Economic Progress Is 
Imperative to the National Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 17, 1964 


Mr. DONOHUE, Mr. Speaker, I most 
earnestly hope that legislation, H.R. 
11611, which I vigorously supported and 
which passed in the House and the Sen- 
ate, will be promptly thereafter signed 
by the President into law. 

A brief review of the purposes of this 
measure obviously reveal its paramount 
importance to our sustained economic 
progress and necessity to begin, now, to 
deal with the complex effects, including 
serious unemployment, of this otherwise 
blessed automatic age. 

Briefly the bill proposes to identify and 
assess the past effects and the increasing 
pace of technological change, identify 
and describe the impact of technological 
and economic change on production and 
employment, including new job require- 
ments and the major types of worker dis- 
placement, both technological and eco- 
nomic, which are likely to occur during 
the next 10 years, the specific industries, 
occupations, and geographic areas which 
are most likely to be involved, and the 
social and economic effects of these de- 
velopments on the Nation’s economy, 
manpower, communities, families, social 
structure, and human values; to define 
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those areas of unmet community and hu- 
man needs toward which application of 
new technologies might most effectively 
be directed, including those resulting 
from the Federal Government’s research 
and development programs; to assess the 
most effective means for channeling new 
technologies into promising directions; 
to recommend specific administrative 
and legislative steps which should be 
taken by the Federal, State, and local 
governments in meeting their responsi- 
bilities in this area; to develop and adopt 
measures which will facilitate occupa- 
tional adjustment and geographic mobil- 
ity; and to share the costs and help pre- 
vent and alleviate the adverse impact of 
change, of any type, on displaced work- 
ers. 

Mr. Speaker, the problems of providing 
employment, encouraging retraining pro- 
grams, making adjustments to the shift 
in the employment structure, including 
the displacement of workers through de- 
fense cutbacks and so many others 
arising out of the automatic age present 
one of the greatest challenges of our time. 
This challenge will require the fullest 
cooperation of all levels of government 
and demand the utmost concentration of 
all our intellectual resources to the plan- 
ning of wise, constructive uses of the 
benefits of automation. 

It is only too apparent the impact of 
automation and mechanization on our 
economy must inspire new economic 
thinking and the most comprehensive 
planning in protecting and projecting our 
general progress and continuing welfare. 
As an imperative step toward this pa- 
triotic objective I most earnestly hope 
that the provisions of H.R. 11611 will 
soon become the law of our land. 


SENATE 


Tuespay, Aucust 18, 1964 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the Acting Presi- 
dent pro tempore [Mr. METCALF]. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, our Father, beyond whose 
brooding care we cannot drift: In the 
glory and vigor of a new morning, we 
lift our care-worn hearts to Thee, as 
once more we set our faces toward wait- 
ing tasks and toil. 

Through countless channels, Thou 
dost seek our lives. At many a door 
Thou dost stand and knock. Save us 
from being so preoccupied with things 
that are born but for one brief day that 
we heed not the gentle accents of Thy 
call. Hearken to the prayers of our 
hearts when, in our highest moments, 
we forget ourselves and think of Thee. 


Beyond our sad confusion, 

Our strife of speech and sword, 
Our wars of class and Nation, 
We wait Thy certain word. 

The meek and poor of spirit 
Who, in Thy promise trust, 

Thy kingdom shall inherit 

The blessing of the just. 


May the benediction of that blessing 
crown our lives at last. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request by Mr. Inouye, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
August 17, 1964, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 11118) to pro- 
vide for the disposition of funds from 
judgments in favor of the Nehalem Band 
of the Tillamook Indians and the Tilla- 
mook Band of the Tillamook Indians. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 2874. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide that imported electron 


microscopes shall be subject to the regular 
customs duty regardless of the nature of the 
institution or organization importing them; 

H.R. 4989. An act to amend title 28 of 
the United States Code to transfer the coun- 
ties of Genesee and Shiawassee in the State 
of Michigan from the northern division to 
the southern division of the eastern judi- 


cial district and to authorize a term of 
court at Ann Arbor; 

H.R. 10178. An act to authorize the Smith- 
sonian Institution to employ aliens in a 
scientific or technical capacity; 

H.R. 11327. An act to provide that the flag 
of the United States of America may be flown 
for 24 hours of each day in Lexington, Mass.; 

H.R. 11332. An act to authorize certain 
veterans’ benefits for disability or death re- 
sulting from injuries sustained prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1957, by reservists while proceeding 
directly to or returning directly from active 
duty for training or inactive duty training; 

H.R, 11338. An act to remove certain con- 
ditions subject to which certain real property 
in South Boston, Mass., was authorized to be 
conveyed to the Massachusetts Port Author- 
ity; 

H.R. 11913. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal, without regard to the prescribed 6- 
month waiting period, of antimony from the 
national stockpile and the supplemental 
stockpile; 

HJ. Res. 393. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to proclaim October 9 in 
each year as Leif Erikson Day; and 

HJ. Res. 753. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to proclaim October 15 of 
each year as White Cane Safety Day, 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to a concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 273) to place 
temporarily in the rotunda of the Capi- 
tol a statue of Father Eusebio Francisco 
Kino, and to hold ceremonies on such 
occasion, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 
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HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred as indicated: 


H.R. 2874. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide that imported electron 
microscopes shall be subject to the regular 
customs duty regardless of the nature of the 
institution or organization importing them; 
and 

H.R. 11332. An act to authorize certain vet- 
erans’ benefits for disability or death result- 
ing from injuries sustained prior to January 
1, 1957, by reservists while proceeding di- 
rectly to or returning directly from active 
duty for training or inactive duty training; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

H.R. 4989. An act to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to transfer the counties 
of Genesee and Shiawassee in the State of 
Michigan from the northern division to the 
southern division of the eastern judicial 
district and to authorize a term of court at 
Ann Arbor; 

H.R. 11327. An act to provide that the flag 
of the United States of America may be 
flown for 24 hours of each day in Lexington, 
Mass.; 

H.J. Res. 393. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim October 9 in each 
year as Leif Erikson Day; and 

H.J. Res. 753. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim October 15 of each 
year as White Cane Safety Day; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 10178. An act to authorize the Smith- 
sonian Institution to employ aliens in a sci- 
entific or technical capacity; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

H.R. 11338. An act to remove certain con- 
ditions subject to which certain real prop- 
erty in South Boston, Mass., was authorized 
to be conveyed to the Massachusetts Port 
Authority; and 

H.R. 11913. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal, without regard to the prescribed 6- 
month waiting period, of antimony from the 
national stockpile and the supplemental 
stockpile; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 273) to place temporarily in the 
rotunda of the Capitol a statue of Father 
Eusebio Francisco Kino, and to hold 
ceremonies on such occasion, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the State of 
Arizona is hereby authorized to place tem- 
porarily in the rotunda of the Capitol a 
statue of the late Father Eusebio Francisco 
Kino, of Arizona, and to hold ceremonies in 
the rotunda on said occasion; and the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol is hereby authorized to 
make the necessary arrangements therefor. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


On request by Mr. Inouye, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited to 
3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request by Mr. Proxmire, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
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on Antitrust and Monopoly of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary was authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
this afternoon. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

ave Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call may be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore announced that on today, August 
18, 1964, he signed the following enrolled 
bills and joint resolution, which had pre- 
viously been signed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives: 


S. 16. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Ozark National Scenic River- 
ways in the State of Missouri, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 502. An act to preserve the jurisdiction 
of the Congress over construction of hydro- 
electric projects on the Colorado River below 
Glen Canyon Dam; 

H.R. 946. An act to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Fort Bowie National Historic 
Site in the State of Arizona, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 5543. An act to extend the provisions 
of the act of October 11, 1949 (63 Stat. 759, 
ch. 672; 32 D.C. Code 417), to authorize the 
commitment of persons of unsound mind 
found on Federal reservations in Loudoun 
County, Va., to St. Elizabeths Hospital in the 
District of Columbia; 

H.R. 7662. An act to amend the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act, as amended, 
to provide appeal rights to employees of the 
Canal Zone Government and the Panama 
Canal Company; 

H.R. 9334. An act to amend the act of 
May 21, 1928, relating to standards of con- 
tainers for fruits and vegetables, to permit 
the use of additional standard containers; 

H.R. 9436. An act to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 2, 1958, t- establish a Commission 
and Advisory Committee on International 
Rules of Judicial Procedure, as amended: 

H.R. 10199. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1965, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10446. An act to permit the use of 
statistical sampling procedures in the exam- 
ination of vouchers; 

H.R. 10705. An act to amend the Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act to change the 
General Accounting Office audit to a calendar 
year basis in the case of the Federal home 
loan banks and the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation; 

H.R. 11052. An act to declare that 80 acres 
of land acquired for the Flandreau Boarding 
School is held by the United States in trust 
for the Flandreau Santee Sioux Tribe; 

H.R. 11211. An act to provide authority for 
the payment of certain amounts to offset 
certain expenses of Federal employees as- 
signed to duty on the California offshore 
islands, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11652. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the United Supreme 
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Council, 33d Degree, Ancient and Accepted 
Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, Southern Ju- 
risdiction—Prince Hall Affiliation; and 

H.J. Res. 1026. Joint resolution to amend 
section 316 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 to extend the time by which a 
lease transferring a tobacco acreage allot- 
ment may be filed. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT oF Export-Import BANK OF WASH- 
INGTON ON SHIPMENTS UNDER THE SHORT 
Term Export CREDIT INSURANCE PROGRAM 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary, Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington, Washing- 
ton, D.C., reporting, pursuant to law, on 
shipments to Yugoslavia under the short 
term export credit insurance program, for 
the month of July 1964; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 


REPORT ON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
PROCUREMENT ACTION 


A letter from the Secretary of the Air Force, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
research and development procurement ac- 
tion, covering the 6-month period ended June 
30, 1964 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON PROJECTS FOR THE NAVAL AND 
MARINE Corps RESERVES 


A letter from the Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions), reporting, pursuant to law, on certain 
projects for the Naval and Marine Corps Re- 
serves; to the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORTS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on significantly increased 
costs without commensurate benefits result- 
ing from an inadequately planned and ad- 
ministered program of installing data 
processing equipment in hospitals, Veterans’ 
Administration, dated August, 1964 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on overstated material cost esti- 
mates included in firm fixed prices negotiated 
for T-37 airplanes produced by Cessna Air- 
craft Co., Wichita, Kans., Department of the 
Air Force, dated August 1964 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, withdrawing the name of George 
Eric Nurse from a report relating to aliens 
whose deportation has been suspended, trans- 
mitted to the Senate on October 1, 1963; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITION 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a letter in 
the nature of a petition from the Stand- 
ard Cap & Seal Export Corp., of Miami, 
Fla., signed by L. J. Hodge, president, 
praying for the enactment of the bill 
(S. 2625) to amend the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949 to pro- 


vide for the determination of the 
amounts of claims of American nationals 


against the Government of Cuba; to pro- 
vide for payment of such claims; and to 
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provide that the uncompensated portion 
of approved claims may be the collateral 
for ce loans made to claimants by 
the Secretary of State which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. KUCHEL, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H. R. 439. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the John Muir National His- 
toric Site in the State of California, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1463). 

By Mr. KUCHEL, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affiars, with an amend- 
ment: 

H.J. Res. 733. Joint resolution to designate 
the powerhouse on Clear Creek at the head 
of Whiskeytown Reservoir, in the State of 
California, as Judge Francis Carr Power- 
house (Rept. No. 1462). 

By Mr. SIMPSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S.J. Res. 6. Joint resolution to cancel any 
unpaid reimbursable construction costs of 
the Wind River irrigation project, Wyoming, 
chargeable against certain non-Indian lands 
(Rept. No. 1464). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 931. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Allegheny Portage Railroad 
National Historic Site and the Johnstown 
Flood National Memorial in the State of 
Pennsylvania, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 1465). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

H.R. 5498. An act to provide temporary au- 
thority for the sale of certain public lands 
(Rept. No. 1471). 

By Mr. GRUENING, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment: 

S. 2327. A bill to amend section 27 of the 
Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, as 
amended, in order to promote the develop- 
ment of coal on the public domain (Rept. 
No, 1466). 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 2687. A bill to extend the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1467). 

By Mr. HARTKE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with an amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 5871. An act to amend section 11 of 
the act of April 1, 1942, in order to modify 
the retirement benefits of the judges of the 
District of Columbia court of general ses- 
sions, the District of Columbia Court of Ap- 
peals, and the juvenile court of the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 1468). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, without amendment: 

5.2315. A bill to authorize the Weather 
Bureau to make appropriate reimbursement 
between the respective appropriations avail- 
able to the bureau, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No, 1470). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, with amendments: 

S.J. Res. 174. Joint resolution to author- 
ize and direct the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries to conduct a survey of the marine 
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and fresh-water commercial fishery resources 
of the United States, its territories, and pos- 
sessions (Rept. No. 1469). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr, JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service: 

Two hundred and fifteen postmaster 
nominations. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

S. 3128. A bill for the relief of Frank B. 

Rowlett; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McCARTHY: 

S. 3129. A bill to facilitate the acquisition 
by State agencies of surplus personal prop- 
erty suitable or desirable for public airport 
use; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

5.3130, A bill to amend section 709 (f) of 
title 32, United States Code, relating to con- 
tributions to retirement systems in the case 
of caretakers and clerks employed by the 
National Guard; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. FONG: 

S. 3131. A bill for the relief of Timoteo A. 

Tuazon; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRINTING OF REVIEW OF REPORTS 
ON THE PROVIDENCE RIVER AND 
HARBOR, R.I. (S. DOC. NO. 93) 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
present a letter from the Secretary of 
the Army, transmitting a favorable re- 
port, dated June 19, 1963, from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
together with accompanying papers and 
an illustration, on a review of the re- 
ports on the Providence River and Har- 
bor, R.I., requested by a resolution of the 
Committee on Public Works, U.S. Senate, 
adopted January 6, 1950. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the report be printed 
as a Senate document with an illustra- 
tion, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Michigan for his 
interest in this subject. I know that the 
people of Rhode Island deeply appreciate 
his efforts. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island. 


APPALACHIAN REGIONAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT OF 1964—AMEND- 
MENTS (AMENDMENTS NOS. 1238 
AND 1239) 

Mr. MILLER submitted two amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 2782) to provide public 
works and economic development pro- 
grams and the planning and coordina- 
tion needed to assist in the development 
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of the Appalachian region, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1964—AMENDMENTS (AMEND- 
MENT NO. 1240) 


Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. CASE, 
Mr. KEATING, Mr. Kucuet, Mrs. SMITH, 
and Mr. Cooper) submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly, to the bill (H.R. 11865) to in- 
crease benefits under the Federal Old- 
Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance 
System, to provide child’s insurance ben- 
efits beyond age 18 while in school, to 
provide benefits for certain individuals 
not otherwise eligible at age 72, to im- 
prove the actuarial status of the trust 
funds, to extend coverage, and for other 
purposes, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


SECRET SERVICE PROTECTION 
FOR CANDIDATES FOR PRESI- 
DENT AND VICE PRESIDENT— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of August 14, 1964, the names of 
Mr. Curtis, Mr. Dommyick, and Mr. 
MecHEM were added to additional co- 
sponsors of the bill (S. 3122) to author- 
ize the U.S. Secret Service to protect the 
persons of the nominees of the major 
political parties for President and Vice 
President of the United States, intro- 
ea by Mr. Smrson on August 14, 
1964. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
SMALL BUSINESS—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR OF JOINT RESOLU- 
TION 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of August 14, 1964, the name of 
Mr, HARTKE was added as an additional 
cosponsor of the joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 195) to provide for a White House 
Conference on Small Business, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. Hum- 
PHREY on August 14, 1964. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1964—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SORS OF AMENDMENT NO. 1232 


Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate of August 14 and 15, 1964, the 
names of Senators AIKEN, ALLOTT, AN- 
DERSON, BARTLETT, BEALL, BREWSTER, 
CLARK, COOPER, DoMINICK, EASTLAND, 
FONG, GRUENING, HOLLAND, JACKSON, 
Javits, KEATING, Lone of Missouri, Mc- 
INTYRE, MECHEM, METCALF, MUNDT, RAN- 
DOLPH, SALTONSTALL, SCOTT, SIMPSON, 
SPARKMAN, SYMINGTON, THURMOND, WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey, and Young of North 
Dakota were added as additional co- 
sponsors of Amendment No. 1232, sub- 
mitted on August 14, 1964, by Mr. Prouty 
(for himself and Mr. MILLER) to House 
bill 11865, the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1964. 
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THE SUPREME COURT DECISION 
ON REAPPORTIONMENT 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it is im- 
perative that the Congress take action 
to deal with the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in reference 
to the apportionment of State legisla- 
tures. 

It is time that we turn our attention 
to some basic concepts of government. 
Individual liberty depends upon a maxi- 
mum role of local, self-government. The 
people of the several States are compe- 
tent to determine how they want to com- 
pose their legislatures. 

I have confidence in free men and 
women. I have confidence in sovereign 
States. We do not need in America a 
Supreme Court that decides what they 
think is best for the States. We do not 
need an all-powerful Central Govern- 
ment, any branch of which is devoted 
to making decisions that rightly should 
be made by the people themselves or by 
the sovereign States. 

The Federal Government is a govern- 
ment of delegated powers. The Thirteen 
Original States did not delegate to the 
Federal Government authority to deter- 
mine the makeup of State legislatures. 
States coming into the Union after its 
formation have all the rights and privi- 
leges of the original States. At no time 
since have the people or the States dele- 
gated to the Federal Government the au- 
thority to determine the makeup of State 
legislatures. 

When the defenders of this Court de- 
cision contend that the 14th amendment 
gives the basis for such a decision, they 
read into that something that just does 
not exist. The language, “equal protec- 
tion of the laws,” means exactly what it 
says. The end product of a legislative 
body is the law. The law must provide 
equal protection to all. It means that as 
citizens we all must stand equally before 
the law. If the framers of the 14th 
amendment intended to delegate to the 
Federal Government authority to deter- 
mine the makeup of State legislatures, 
they would have said so. They did not. 

It has been pointed out by some that 
if the decision of the Supreme Court on 
the apportionment of members of the 
State legislature is permitted to go into 
effect that from this day forward the 
city of Chicago will have political con- 
trol of the State of Illinois. Others have 
pointed out that the county of Los An- 
geles will be the controlling factor in the 
State legislature that enacts the laws for 
all of that large State of California. 
This decision will accentuate the efforts 
of gangsters and bosses to control our 
country. 

There is no historic or legal founda- 
tion or precedent for the Court's de- 
cision. It constitutes an usurpation of 
powers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be included in my re- 
marks an editorial from the Omaha 
World-Herald of August 15, 1964, an edi- 
torial fram the Nebraska State Journal 
of August 11, 1964, an article by Claude 
W. Gifford from the August 1964 issue 
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of the Farm Journal, and an editorial 
from the Farm Journal. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Omaha (Nebr.) World-Herald, Aug. 
15, 1964] 
THE SHOWDOWN 


In a dramatic turn of events the Congress 
is swiftly moving toward a showdown with 
the Supreme Court of the United States over 
the Court’s ruling on State legislative reap- 
portionment. 

Ostensibly, the sole issue is the High Court's 
usurpation of a State's right to run its legis- 
lature as it sees fit. 

In reality, the issue is the right of legisla- 
tive bodies, including the Congress, to pass 
the Nation’s laws—and the removal of the 
Supreme Court’s interference in the purely 
political affairs of the country. 

It’s Congress versus the Court and what a 
showdown itis. The House showed the meas- 
ure of its wrath by shortcircuiting commit- 
tee procedures to bring to the floor a bill 
which strips the Federal Court of jurisdiction 
over State reapportionment cases, 

The Senate's course has been labeled mild- 
er because its bill would stay the Court’s 
hand for 2 years. But the avowed purpose 
of the proposed delay is to buy time in 
which to pass a constitutional amendment 
canceling the Supreme Court’s decision. 

By passage of either bill the Congress will 
have trimmed the powers of the Supreme 
Court and established more clearly the limits 
of the Court’s authority. 

That has needed doing ever since the War- 
ren majority on the Court began to usurp the 
legislative authority in its zeal to reform the 
country. 

Congress has threatened, but it has never 
acted. Now it seems about to act, and the 
tortured cries of the Court’s extremist de- 
fenders are something to hear. It is the 
end of civil rights and antitrust cases, to 
hear one such defender, and another says the 
Court is being reduced to a cipher. 

If there were, in fact, a real threat to 
the constitutional powers of the Court, we 
surmise the country would be aflame with 
controversy. 

But such is not the case. Most Americans 
seem quite well aware that the Court has 
been encroaching on the legislative branch 
of the Government, and believe the time 
has come to draw a line. 

[From the Lincoln Evening Journal and 
Nebraska State Journal, Aug. 11, 1964] 


THE jJournaL’s EDITORIAL OPINION—WHO 
DECIDES APPORTIONMENT? 


At the behest of EVERETT DIRKSEN, Repub- 
lican leader of the Senate, that body’s Judi- 
ciary Committee has initiated a move to put 
off the day of reckoning for Supreme Court 
directed reapportionment of State legisla- 
tures. 

The Dirksen bill would forbid the courts 
to force reapportionment until two more 
regular sessions of the State legislatures 
have been held. 

The meaning of the move is far deeper 
than a simple delay in the effective date of 
legislative rejiggering. It is concerned with 
an effort to get an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution which would, in effect, 
allow the States to determine how their legis- 
latures shall be apportioned. 

What is really involved in the DRESEN 
move is the makeup of the State legislatures 
at the time they might be asked to ratify 
such an amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution. 

If DmxksEn’s measure is adopted and if, 
as is hoped, Congress next year approves a 
constitutional amendment of this nature, 
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the amendment will go before the State legis- 
latures as they presently are constituted. 
Presumably, this would make it considerably 
easier to get the necessary ratification of 
three-fourths of the States. 

If, on the other hand, the Dirksen bill 
fails, the State legislatures will be forced 
next year to reapportion on a strict popu- 
lation basis, as ordered by the Court. The 
reconstituted legislatures then would be the 
ones to act on any proposed amendment put 
to them by Congress. Undoubtedly, this 
would eliminate the chance of ratification by 
the States. 

There is a great deal of merit in appor- 
tioning one house of a bicameral legislature, 
or a portion of Nebraska’s unicameral, on 
some basis other than population. This is 
the system employed in the Federal Congress, 
which has been a keystone of this Nation’s 
legislative greatness. 

The question of the makeup of State legis- 
latures is one of the most momentous ever 
to come before the country. On this basis 
alone, the Nation is entitled to the most 
calm and studied approach to the problem. 

This demands that Congress have sufficient 
time to draft the most suitable form of 
constitutional amendment and to debate it 
fully; and that the State legislatures have 
ample opportunity to give thoughtful con- 
sideration to the matter. 

This will not be possible if the subject 
comes before the State legislatures while 
they themselves are in a state of flux. 

A few years time will be a small price to 
pay for the best possible solution to the 
legislative apportionment problem. That 
solution is more likely to come from the 
State legislatures as they now are consti- 
tuted. The Dirksen bill will make this 
possible. 


[From the Farm Journal, August 1964] 
WHAT THE SUPREME COURT Dm TO Your Vorn 
(By Claude W. Gifford, economic editor) 

In one sweeping, historic gesture, the U.S. 
Supreme Court has voted (6 to 3) to: 

Reach down into each State and remake 
the State legislatures across the land. 

The Court has ordered that States must 
stir themselves to district both houses of 
their State legislatures on the basis of 
population—and the population in each dis~ 
trict must be “substantially equal.” This 
is likely to force 40 or more States to revamp 
their legislatures. 

This will toss into the ashcan one of the 
basic, time-honored cornerstones of our sys- 
tem of American representative government. 

Since colonial days, States and the Fed- 
eral Government have selected one house on 
the basis of population, and the other house 
partially or entirely by area. It has been one 
of the vital parts of our check-and-balance 
governmental system. 

The new Court decision shears farm peo- 
ple of a good share of the influence they've 
had in their State governments. 

A State senate based largely on area per- 
mits representatives of farm sections to bet- 
ter serve widely scattered farm people and 
their economic and minority interests. 

Also it has served as a brake against 
population centers running off with all the 
marbles, or imposing the “tyranny of the 
majority“ -a point held dear by the Found- 
ing Fathers. ‘ 

If this Court decision stands, it will bring 
one of the most sweeping overnight changes 
in American government since the Revolu- 
tion. Farmers and rural areas will feel it 
most: 

It will immediately give farmers less voice 
in their States over the use of road funds, 
water rights, school consolidation, allocation 
of State school aid, real estate taxes, exten- 
sion programs, conservation, condemning 
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land for recreation and open spaces, hunting 
laws, and other matters close to the interests 
of farmers and rural areas. 

Cities and their suburbs, which will be 
handed more seats in one house—adding to 
what they already have in the other—will in- 
creasingly run things at the State capitol. 

“If this Supreme Court decision is per- 
mitted to stand, the States of Illinios will be 
completely ruled from this day forward by 
Chicago,” sums up Representative PAUL 
FINDLEY of Illinois. 

Similar prospects face other States, where 
a few big cities have a majority, or close to 
a majority, of the State's citizens. 

Organized labor was quick to sense the 
crippling blow to farmers. The Committee 
on Political Education of the AFL-CIO, in 
its COPE publication of June 29, appraised 
the decision: “Curtains for rural-dominated 
horse-and-buggy State governments unre- 
sponsive to the needs of an increasingly urban 
Nation.“ 3 

COPE told its labor union readers to ex- 
pect a “surge of responsible, progressive ac- 
tion within the States aimed at advancing 
the social and economic welfare of their citi- 
zens.” 

Sensing a jugular vein strike at farmers, 
COPE applauded: “The Court pitched the 
third strike against lopsided representation 
which has given the rural voter a powerful 
advantage over his city and suburban coun- 
terpart. And, as in baseball, three strikes 
means you're out.” 

Another view, long held by political schol- 
ars, is that farmers represent an independent 
spirit, stable social qualities, desirable moral 
values and unique economic interests. In a 
typical legislature where one house gives 
greater weight to area representation, these 
qualities of farm people balance off city po- 
litical action which is more impulsive, more 
reliant on central government, and is more 
inclined to organize into political machines 
that are run by bosses. 

“One house based on population and one 
based on area, assures minority and area in- 
terests of some representation and contrib- 
utes to the check-and-balance system that 
has worked well for 188 years,” says Charles 
B. Shuman, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

What led the Supreme Court to invade this 
balance and upset State legislatures? The 
Court opened the door a crack in 1962 in a 
Tennessee case. The Court said, in effect, 
that if 30,000 people elect a representative 
in one district—and 300,000 people elect a 
representative in another district—the votes 
of the citizens in the bigger district don’t 
count for as much as those in the smaller 
district. Their votes are “debased” and the 
people don’t have “equal protection under 
the law” as guaranteed by the 14th amend- 
ment. 

That decision was a little vague about 
what States should do, saying only that State 
apportionment should make sense. 

Since then, State after State has agonized 
over reapportionment. Meantime, small 
groups of citizens in densely populated areas 
caught the scent of new power. Groups in 
nearly 30 States leaped into their courts to 
press for a clearer definition of what made 
sense to the Supreme Court. 

A band of Alabama citizens sued, con- 
tending that the State constitution called 
for redistricting every 10 years—but it hadn't 
been done since 1901. They claimed that 
when 19.4 percent of the State’s people live 
in districts which could elect a majority of 
the State’s senators, that this surely didn't 
make sense. (In 13 States, 20 percent or less 
of the State’s population can elect a major- 
ity of one house of the State legislature.) 

This kind of admittedly laggard action by 
some States and extreme disparity between 
districts probably prodded the Court to go 
whole hog. 
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Judging cases in Alabama, Colorado, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, New York, and Virginia all 
on the same day, the Court ruled that un- 
equal districts are unconstitutional. Fur- 
ther, in a majority opinion by Chief Justice 
Warren, the Court said that political equality 
can mean only one thing: “one person, one 
vote * * to say that a vote is worth more 
in one district than in another would run 
counter to our fundamental ideas of demo- 
cratic government.” 

“Legislators represent people, not trees or 
acres,” said Warren. “Legislators are elected 
by voters, not farms or cities or economic in- 
terests.” 

James G. Patton, president of the National 
Farmers Union agrees that, “The decision is 
fully consistent with the principles and 
ideals of democratic government intended to 
insure everyone an equal voice in the affairs 
of government. This principle rightfully 
should apply, in my judgment, to govern- 
ment whether local, State, or National.” 

Three of the Supreme Court Justices dis- 
agreed with the majority Court opinion. 
“Sixth-grade arithmetic,” scoffed Justice 
Harlan. 

Sure, trees, land or pasture don’t vote, said 
Harlan, but it’s more meaningful that peo- 
ple are not ciphers and legislators can rep- 
resent their electors only by speaking for 
their interests—economic, social, political— 
many of which do reflect the place where the 
electors live.” 

Harlan further pointed out that history 
shows clearly that when the States ratified 
the 14th amendment after the Civil War 
that they did not intend that it would upset 
their State legislatures. Two-thirds of them 
had constitutions permitting one house to be 
apportioned on a basis other than popula- 
tion alone. Differences in population be- 
tween districts was widespread and substan- 
tial” then, as now. 

Harlan did an eloquent job from within 
the Court of summing up an opinion that 
many of today’s citizens are coming to hold 
of the Supreme Court: 

The decision puts the “basic aspects of 
State political systems under the pervasive 
overlordship of the Federal judiciary. 

“Nothing less than an exercise of the 
amending power by this Court. 

“The Court's elaboration of its new con- 
stitutional’ doctrine indicates how far—and 
how unwisely—it has strayed from the ap- 
propriate bounds of its authority.” 

Several Congressmen agree. They fol- 
lowed the lead of Representative MCCULLOCH, 
of Ohio, in introducing joint resolutions in 
Congress to make it clear that States have 
a right to apportion their State legislatures 
the way people in the States want to. If 
passed by Congress and then ratified by 
three-fourths of the State legislatures, it 
would become a new constitutional amend- 
ment. 

Representative Tuck, of Virginia, and 
others introduced bills to tell the Court flatly 
that it has no jurisdiction over State appor- 
tionment. They feel the Court would back 
down in a direct showdown with Congress. 

These bills (about 60) will get a hearing 
before the House Judiciary Committee start- 
ing July 22. 

The Senate-House Republican leadership 
has grasped the issue, saying that it will 
take the lead in preserving the rights of 
States to select one house geographically. 

State governments have spoken up. The 
Southern and Western Conferences of the 
Council of State Governments have met and 
asked for a constitutional amendment to 
undo the Court’s decision. 

From the Farm Journal, August 1964] 

A TIME To SPEAK Ur 

If farmers can’t see the handwriting on 

the wall, in the recent Supreme Court de- 
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cision which would reshape almost every 
State legislature in the land, they ought to 
buy a tincup and a seeing-eye dog. Explo- 
sive change is ahead in our governmental sys- 
tem, which dates from the earliest days of the 
Republic. It is aimed at making farmers 
the 7 percent minority politically that they 
are by head count. 

Nationally farmers will still have the pro- 
tection of the U.S. Senate. Judging by the 
remarks of Chief Justice Warren, the Court 
doesn’t think much of this either, but the 
Constitution puts it beyond the Court's 
reach. A good thing it does. 

Is there anything farmers can do about 
all this? Yes, and we'll come to that in a 
moment, but first let’s look at what has 
just happened. 

In almost every State, geographic areas, 
as well as numbers of people, figure in the 
makeup of at least the State senate. Has 
nearly every State in the Union been wrong 
then? Yes, says the Court in a 6 to 3 de- 
cision, thus overturning what the people 
themselves of every sovereign State have set 
up. Citizens of Colorado, for instance, have 
just adopted a redistricting plan by a refer- 
endum vote of 2 to 1. But in a “Papa 
knows best” attitude six men of the Su- 
preme Court say they can't have it the way 
they want it in their own State. 

What this amounts to, says Justice Har- 
lan, is that the Supreme Court has taken 
unto itself the right of “amending the Con- 
stitution.” 

Chief Justice Warren explains that “legis- 
latures represent people, not acres of trees.” 
But up to now they haye also represented 
minorities of people. If both the State sen- 
ates and the houses are based on the same 
thing—numbers of people—what’s the use of 
having two bodies in a legislature? 

No doubt about it, some change was due. 
In Nevada 8 percent of the voters can con- 
trol the State senate, in Connecticut 12 per- 
cent can control the house. But the new 
ruling goes to the opposite extreme. Los 
Angeles County, for instance, can now con- 
trol all of California, a State some 900 miles 
long. 

Why not the compromise we've had, with 
one House based on population and the oth- 
er, to a degree at least, on areas? Were the 
Founding Fathers wrong in setting up the 
Federal Government that way? Were six 
men on the Supreme Court wiser than they? 

Not just recent Court decisions but many 
another omen indicate that the day of the 
go-it-aloner is about over, both for individ- 
ual farmers and for farmers as à class. 

As individuals farmers will have to look to 
Government less and to themselves more. 
And to do that they will need to band to- 
gether, as never before, in groups of all 
sizes. They will need stronger national or- 
ganizations to fight their battles in Wash- 
ington, stronger commodity groups to pro- 
tect and promote individual commodities, 
each by itself, and stronger local groups too. 
We've known instances where as few as a 
half dozen farmers have found ways collec- 
tively to buy cheaper or get a premium 
Price. 

As à class farmers will have to have the 
help of country towns. And why shouldn't 
they have it? The prosperity of these 
towns depends on how farmers do. Besides, 
these towns can now be outvoted in their 
State legislatures, too. 

It’s up to townspeople to look for ways to 
help farmers—politically, socially, economi- 
cally—and it’s up to farmers to do the same 
for their towns. Rural America has got to 
get together—right now—unless it wants to 
be completely steamrollered. 

This month, Congress is debating bills to 
force the Supreme Court to keep hands off 
State legislatures. Cities will fight these 
bills. Do your part to see that Congress 
hears a shout from all rural America. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, yester- 
day Secretary of State Dean Rusk, Sec- 
retary of Defense Robert McNamara, 
and our Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, Adlai Stevenson, appeared before 
the platform committee of the Democrat 
National Convention. If the news re- 
ports that followed last night were cor- 
rect, and I assume that they were, it was 
a most unusual performance. 

The testimony of these three before 
the platform committee can best be 
likened to the three monkeys who said, 
“T see no evil, I hear no evil, I speak no 
evil.” 

Their general subject was peace and 
war. They missed an excellent oppor- 
tunity to report to the country what had 
been going on. 

Secretary Rusk could have explained 
to the platform committee that prior 
to the advent of the New Frontier there 
was no Berlin wall. 

Secretary McNamara should have 
elaborated on his reported statement 
that we will be in war in Vietnam for 5 
years. 

Adlai Stevenson should have ex- 
plained that prior to the New Frontier, 
Cuba was not an acknowledged Com- 
munist satellite in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere 90 miles from our shores. He also 
could have informed the people that the 
Communists are using Cuba as a base 
to send arms, saboteurs, propagandists 
and troublemakers throughout the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Mr. Stevenson might 
have given the people information as to 
what part, if any, he had in the ill-fated 
Bay of Pigs invasion. 

Instead of presenting the facts and a 
report of their administration, these 
gentlemen proceeded to blacken the Re- 
publican nominee for President, Barry 
GOLDWATER. To hear them talk one 
might be led to believe that it has been 
the Republican Party that has kept the 
country at war so much of the time in 
1855 20th century, which of course is not 

rue. 


THE PACIFIC AND ASIAN AFFAIRS 
COUNCIL 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, Hawaii, 
hub of the Pacific, is also the home of 
the Pacific and Asian Affairs Council. 
The PAAC has been credited with having 
done more to promote the study of in- 
ternational affairs among Fawaii's 
oe people than any other organiza- 

on. 

Privately supported by public-spirited 
individuals and firms the PAAC’s high 
school program has been welcomed en- 
thusiastically into the public and pri- 
vate schools of Hawaii as a voluntary 
program. Last school year, for instance, 
some 3,000 students from 46 of the 50 
high schools in Hawaii participated in 
the program. 

Students from large and small high 
schools alike have shown a similar en- 
thusiasm for grappling with—and grasp- 
ing—complicated international prob- 
lems. Meeting on Saturdays and after 
school, they have contributed their time 
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and even their pocket money to hold 
highly successful interschool confer- 
ences. School administrators and teach- 
ers have expressed their satisfaction and 
pleasure at the alert responsiveness of 
the students and at the opportunity for 
an enrichment of the already crowded 
curriculum without the need for addi- 
tional school resources. 

So successful is the program that 
schools elsewhere in the Nation have 
become interested init. Plans are under- 
way to develop it as a national model 
for such studies. I hope it does become 
a national program, for Americans gen- 
erally known far too little about the Pa- 
cific and Asian area, where live more 
than one-half of the world’s population. 
It is vital that more Americans become 
knowledgeable about a vast part of the 
globe that is having both current and 
long-range impact upon the lives of all 
of us. 

While the youth program has been its 
outstanding feature, the PAAC has con- 
tinued its traditional program for adults, 
including the scheduling of outstanding 
speakers on foreign affairs and the pro- 
vision of resource materials to other or- 
ganizations interested in international 
problems. 

The occasion for my remarks is the in- 
stallation of a new executive director of 
the PAAC, William S. McCrea. After 28 
years in the service, Dr. McCrea retired 
from the Army earlier this year. The 
last 4 years were served in the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense as a senior 
staff assistant on southeast Asian af- 
fairs. 

Two articles from the Honolulu press 
describe the activities of the PAAC and 
the hope for an expanded role under 
Dr. McCrea. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor at this point the 
two articles—one titled “A New Role for 
the PAAC,” from the Honolulu Star-Bul- 
letin of March 18, 1964, and the other by 
the columnist Bob Krauss in the Hono- 
lulu Advertiser of November 27, 1963. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, 
Mar. 18, 1964] 
A New ROLE FOR THE PAAC 

A new role of leadership and influence 
for the Pacific and Asian Affairs Council 
begins to take shape with the appointment 
of William S. McCrea as its executive direc- 
tor. 

He ho'ds a Ph. D. in international relations 
from Georgetown University, has had ex- 
perience in foreign relations in Europe and 
the Far East and from July 1960, until he 
accepted the PAAC appointment, had headed 
the southeast Asia division of the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

His appointment comes at a time when 
the council is considering an expansion of 
its program to recapture the position once 
held, some 40 years ago, by the Institute of 
Pacific Relations when its headquarters was 
in Hawaii and it sponsored a series of highly 
successful international conferences. 

Hawaii's founding group disassociated it- 
self from the institute after it moved to New 


York and altered its character. The Pacific 
and Asian Affairs Council was set up in its 


place, but up to now has operated mainly 
as a study group. 
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Its outstanding achievement to date has 
been its program for students, and particu- 
larly for those in high school. Indeed, this 
program has attracted so much attention 
that James H. Shoemaker, council presi- 
dent, is going to the mainland next month 
to discuss it with educators who are inter- 
ested in adopting it in mainland high schools 
and colleges. 

This is fine, but the council is looking for 
a broader field of service in nongovernmental 
people-to-people relations. 

All around the Pacific and in south Asia 
in India, Pakistan, Australia, New Zealand, 
and Canada—councils of international af- 
fairs function actively, supported by grants 
from American foundations, There is no 
counterpart in the United States. 

Suggestions already have come from main- 
land sources that the council should build 
itself into a national organization, with 
Honolulu headquarters, to fill the gap. It 
could expect strong support, financial and 
otherwise, from mainland as well as local 
sources, including the major foundations. 

One of the council’s main purposes would 
be to sponsor conferences such as the highly 
successful meetings in 1925 and 1927, and 
the Japanese-American Economic Confer- 
ence of 1953. These conferences are re- 
stricted to leaders in their fields who are not 
Officials of any government, although gov- 
ernment officials may attend as observers. 

The timing seems appropriate. Hawaii is 
emerging as a new force in international 
relations through the East-West Center, 
various professional conferences, and the 
prospective development of a Pacific Trade 
Center. 

The council is an excellent nongovern- 
mental vehicle to extend Hawaii’s influence 
internationally. Mr. McCrea’s appointment 
could well trigger that development. 


[From the Honolulu Advertiser, 
Nov. 27, 1963] 


In ONE Ear 
(By Bob Krauss) 


In the sugar plantation community of 
Kohala on the northern tip of the big island, 
a group of high school kids 1 day will get 
up at 3 a.m. so they can attend a unique 
student conference at far away Ka‘u across 
the island. 

On Oahu, recently, 900 kids flocked to 
Kamehameha schools on a Saturday for the 
game reason, 

At Molokai’s country high school, the kids 
put in a 4-hour session at this new activity 
last week. On Lanai, it was 2 hours. 
Throughout the State, a total of about 3,000 
youngsters at some 53 high schools meet once 
a week for this activity. 

What is it that draws such a following in 
teenage circles in Hawaii? Football? Surf- 
ing? Rock ’nroll? No, it’s none of these. 
In fact, you probably won't believe me when 
I tell you. 

This exciting new high school craze is a 
discussion of “The Challenge of Economic 
Growth” in countries around the world. See? 
I knew you wouldn't believe me. But it’s 
true. 

At Waimea High School on Kauai recently 
more than 100 kids from all over the island 
met to tussle with this formidable topic. 
They had prepared charts showing popula- 
tion and per capita income in Asia. 

The youngsters kicked around such un- 
likely subjects as, “Attempt to establish 
priorities for various problems as you would 
if you were Prime Minister or President of the 
country under discussion.” 

And the kids knew what they were talking 
about. 

At Lahainaluna High School on Maui, 130 
of them meet every week to study up on the 
Common Market, foreign aid, the revolu- 
tion in Vietnam, the new nations of Africa, 
the threat of communism in Asia, 
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What makes this teen fad even more 
amazing is that it’s hard work. It means 
hours of study and wading through books 
on economics and political science and 
history. 

And every bit of the work is voluntary. 

This unique program is the brainchild of 
Hawali’s Pacific and Asian Affairs Council, 
a private, nonprofit group organized to pro- 
mote understanding about our neighboring 
nations. 

The council’s staff member, Stephanie 
McCandless (formerly a teacher at Puna- 
hou), makes a circuit of interested high 
schools three times a year explaining the 
program and organizing the kids. 

If possible she takes along an East-West 
Center grantee to talk about his country. 

The sessions are all business. Miss 
McCandless starts right in by saying, “I 
assume you're all here because you're inter- 
ested. If you aren’t, now is the time to get 
up and leave.” 

And the kids love it. It’s their responsi- 
bility, with a volunteer faculty adviser, to 
organize their own Pacific and Asian Affairs 
Council Club. Some 53 high schools in 
Hawaii now have such clubs, 

Three times a year on each of the major 
islands the kids hold a convention to com- 
pare notes at roundtable discussions. They 
bone up for these sessions like college stu- 
dents studying for final exams. 

All of this, apparently, is tremendously 
impressive to the East-West Center grantees 
who meet with the groups. One of the 
grantees is from India. 

“I knew all about American high school 
students when I came here,” he said. “How 
lazy they are, interested only in football and 
parties. But they aren't like that at all. 
These students really work.” 

This young man, Jog Mohan Sehgal, not 
only gave up 2 days of studying before 
exams to speak on Molokai and Lanai but 
also paid half his fare to get there. 

Another volunteer speaker is an Iho tribes- 
man from Nigeria, Innocent Abiaka, who is 
studying geology at the University of Hawaii 
and paying his own way. 

He appears in his flowing white robes and 
speaks in a flawless Oxford accent. 

At Kamehameha schools a student asked 
him, “Do you think America should give for- 
eign aid with no strings attached or help only 
democratic countries?” 

Abiaka smiled and asked in return, “What 
is your definition of a democratic country?“ 
Before that day was over, the students had 
gained a new look at democracy. 

“That's what makes this program so excit- 
ing,” says Miss McCandless, who bubbles with 
enthusiasm, “The kids have to think. And 
they really enjoy it. 

“I just wish that everybody who has ever 
despaired of the younger generation or of 
getting kids these days to think of anything 
besides football could attend one of our 
sessions.” 


RESOLUTION OF SULLIVAN COUNTY 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
Delaware River drainage basin project, 
which will benefit many of the large 
cities in New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, will impose a great hard- 
ship on some smaller towns in my State, 
which will be forced to construct new 
sewage disposal facilities. The board of 
supervisors of Sullivan County has, ac- 
cordingly, adopted a resolution calling 
upon the Congress to consider these 
needs and to provide to these districts 
an adequate program of grants to aid in 
the construction of sewage facilities. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the resolution be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 101 


Resolution introduced by Supervisor Carl 
Campbell 


Whereas the States of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and Mary- 
land lie in the Delaware River drainage 
basin; and 

Whereas the counties of Sullivan, Dela- 
ware, Broome, Chenango, Greene, Orange, 
Schoharie and Ulster, of the State of New 
York, lie within the Delaware River drainage 
basin located within the boundaries of New 
York State; and 

Whereas based on surveys and studies of 
the Delaware River located within the bounds 
of the State of New York, it appears that 
most of the water drainage within said 
basin comes from Sullivan and Delaware 
Counties; and 

Whereas the main use of the waters to be 
impounded within the Delaware River drain- 
age basin is primarily for drinking purposes 
and electrical power; and 

Whereas it appears to the proponent of 
this resolution that the cities of New York 
and Philadelphia and the large cities in the 
State of New Jersey, which comprise almost 
one-eighth of the total population of the 
United States are to be the beneficiaries of 
the drainage basin project; and 

Whereas a number of towns within the 
county of Sullivan, which are within the 
Delaware River drainage basin, have been 
advised and notified by the New York State 
Department of Health and the Water Pol- 
lution Control Board that sewerage disposal 
facilities and systems are to be constructed 
within their respective communities within 
the next few years, with no provision being 
made for aid or grants to the communities, 
towns, and districts directed to construct 
suoh sewerage systems and treatment plants; 
and 

Whereas the economic and tax structure of 
the communities involved in the County of 
Sullivan are unable to comply with the fi- 
nancing requirements necessary for the es- 
tablishment of sewer districts and the con- 
struction and maintenance of the sewerage 
systems therein, unless outright grants are 
made equal to 75 per centum of the cost of 
construction and future maintenance: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Sullivan County Board 
of Supervisors does hereby unanimously urge 
and request the Congress of the United States 
and the commissions and boards authorized 
and directed to administer the Delaware 
River drainage basin within the State of 
New York, to make a resurvey of the re- 
quirements of the various towns in the 
County of Sullivan, required to construct 
sewerage disposal and treatment plants: and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the commissions involved 
recommend to the Congress of the United 
States that appropriate legislation be adopted 
authorizing grants to the special districts, 
villages and/or towns required to construct 
such sewerage systems, in amounts not less 
than 75 per centum of the cost of construc- 
tion and future maintenance; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That an appointment or hearing 
be arranged between a committee of this 
board and the congressional subcommittee in 
charge of the Delaware River drainage basin 
at Washington, D.C., or at the Sullivan 
County Courthouse for the purpose of af- 
fording the towns in this county to fully 
apprise the congressional subcommittee of 
the heavy tax burden that will be im 
upon them, the need for Federal aid as above 
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requested, and the limits of the bonding 
indebtedness of each town involved; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this res- 
olution be forwarded to Hon, Jacob Javits, 
U.S. Senator, Hon. Kenneth Keating, U.S. 
Senator, Hon. Katherine St. George, Member 
of Congress, Hon. E, Ogden Bush, State Sena- 
tor, Hon. Hyman E. Mintz, member of assem- 
bly, Hon. Harold G. Wilm, chairman of Water 
Resources Commission, Dr. Herman E. Hille- 
boe, Commissioner of New York State De- 
partment of Health and chairman of Water 
Pollution Control Board, and to U.S. Army 
District Engineer, Philadelphia, Pa., for ap- 
propriate action, and all eight aforesaid 
counties. 

Moved by Mr. Will, seconded by Mr. Behling, 
and adopted on motion August 10, 1964. 
STATE or New YORK, 

County of Sullivan, ss. 

Eugene M. Hanofee as Clerk of Board of Su- 
pervisors of the County of Sullivan, do hereby 
certify tht I have compared the foregoing 
copy of resolution with the original thereof 
now on file in my office, and that the same 
is a correct transcript therefrom and of the 
whole of said original. 

Witness my hand and seal of said board 
this 11th day of August 1964. 

EUGENE M. HANOFEE, 
Clerk. 


HUMPHREY MOVES FORWARD 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, Hu- 
BERT HUMPHREY has always moved for- 
ward. Our public life cannot exhibit a 
finer example of development and prog- 
ress, of growth in capacity and range, of 
interest, than that found in the dedi- 
cated and effective service of the senior 
Senator from Minnesota, our majority 
whip. 

Two more impressive volumes under 
his authorship have just appeared: “War 
on Poverty” and “The Cause of Man- 
kind.” They testify to HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY’Ss prodigious productiveness. 
Moreover, the titles are revealing, in sug- 
gesting the breadth of his interest. He 
has been advocating the cause of man- 
kind ever since he came to the U.S. Sen- 
ate, 15 years ago. 

The New York Times, on its editorial 
page, today pays a deserved tribute to 
HUBERT HUMPHREY. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the editorial, which is 
entitled “HumpHrey Moves Forward,” 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 18, 1964] 
HUMPHREY Moves FORWARD 


Senator HUBERT. HUMPHREY'S emergence 
as a leading prospect for the Democratic 
vice presidential nomination is encouraging 
because he is a man with experience, broad 
interests and demonstrated integrity and ca- 
pacity. We as a nation have to establish in 
our political tradition as quickly as possible 
the principle that in choosing a Vice Presi- 
dent we are really choosing an alternate 
President. To select a man for this high 
office because he balances the ticket, or 
makes an effective campaign hatchetman or 
simply has no enemies is to play Russian 
roulette with the Nation’s future. Both 
parties have a clear-cut, serious responsibility 
here. The decision of the Republicans to 
nominate a routine corridor politician for 
the Vice-Presidency makes it all the more 
welcome that the Democrats are considering 
a man of presidential quality. 
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Senator HUMPHREY not only made a sig- 
nificant personal contribution to the achieve- 
ment of the nuclear test ban, but he has 
also consistently talked good sense about for- 
eign affairs. In nearly 16 years in the Sen- 
ate, scorning the notion of becoming an ex- 
pert in one or two fields, he has worked hard 
and effectively on a broad range of issues 
involving agriculture, labor and management, 
the young and the aged, and education. 
Through his idealism and persistence he was 
one of the principal builders of the national 
consensus that produced this year’s civil 
rights law. 

The power to choose his running mate lies, 
as it always has, with President Johnson, 
Whether he finally settles upon HUMPHREY 
or & comparable figure, the President might 
well consider making known his choice a few 
days in advance of the actual balloting. The 
convention this year is certain to ratify his 
decision, but if he at least gives the dele- 
gates time to react and reflect, he would 
establish a healthy precedent. What would 
be lost in suspense would be gained in dignity 
for the office of Vice President. 


A TIME BOMB CALLED POPULA- 
TION—AN ENLIGHTENED CON- 
GRESSMAN’S VIEW 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, in- 
creasing numbers of Americans are 
becoming aware of the problems pre- 
sented by our startling population explo- 
sion. We are astounded by the fact that 
the apparently trivial 1.5 percent per 
year population increase of the United 
States means we shall double our num- 
bers by the turn of the century, and 
every 40 years thereafter. In the blos- 
soming countries of Africa and Asia, 
where the growth rate is much greater 
than ours, the explosion is even more 
frightening. 

The poverty and deprivation which 
accompany the vast overpopulation of 
many emerging nations are crippling our 
foreign aid program in such areas; and 
even the war on poverty in this country 
makes little sense unless more provisions 
are made for controlling our own future 
growth. Overpopulation is the inevi- 
table procreator of future poverty. 

Today, we watch as a steadily expand- 
ing jungle of manmade concrete, glass, 
and identical, boxlike houses covers the 
land. Only too soon each one of our 
citizens will have his assigned square 
yard of living space, and little more. 
Like the song “Little Boxes,” we may 
someday be able to say of our people that 
“they are all made out of ticky-tacky, 
and they all look just the same.” 

It is therefore with great satisfaction 
that I have read the August 10, 1964, 
newsletter issued by the able and dis- 
tinguished Congressman from Arizona, 
Morris UpaLL. He has perceptively and 
effectively called attention to several as- 
pects of the problem which confronts us. 
He has written: 

While the wonders of medical science have 
brought on this (population) problem, the 
doctors are also concerned with its solution. 
We are now within sight of safe, reliable 
drugs and other medical means to make it 
possible for mankind, if it will, to regulate its 
growth. Whether these solutions will be 
used in a way to defuse the population bomb 
is a problem the doctors cannot solve. This 
is a matter for ordinary citizens, community 
leaders and people acting through their gov- 
ernments all over the world. 
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Other nations are beginning to look to the 
United States for leadership. For example, 
Pakistan’s President Ayub Khan asserted: 
“We look to you, a country like yours, to 
apply your mind and your resources to be 
able to combat this problem.” He bluntly 
stated the alternative: “If we continue to 
increase at the present rate, it will ulti- 
mately lead us to a standard of living little 
better than that of animals.” 


As Mr. Upatt stated, “the time to be- 
gin was yesterday.” The Udall resolu- 
tion—the House equivalent of the Sen- 
ate Clark-Gruening resolution—calls for 
substantially increased programs of re- 
search within the National Institutes of 
Health, the results of which will be freely 
available to countries requesting assist- 
ance. It also asks that the President 
create a Presidential Commission on 
Population, which would have the duty 
to inform, after investigation, our Gov- 
ernment and the American people as to 
the nature of population problems at 
home and abroad, with respect to the im- 
plications for all aspects of American 
life. 

Congressman UparL has displayed a 
great deal of intelligence and farsight- 
edness in calling the attention of our cit- 
izens to the problem of an uncontrolled 
population explosion. I commend him 
highly on his service to our Nation. Be- 
cause his newsletter discusses a matter 
which is of widespread interest, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
its entirety in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONGRESSMAN’S REPORT 
(By Morris K. Upar, Second District of 
Arizona, Aug. 10, 1964) 
A Time BOMB CALLED POPULATION 

In this Presidential election year heated 
debate will be waged on a multitude of cur- 
rent and pressing problems. But conspicu- 
ously absent from issues to be discussed is 
the one which may well be our most urgent 
problem—the time bomb called population. 

As Mark Twain might have put it: Popu- 
lation is something everybody does some- 
thing about but nobody talks about. I in- 
tend to talk about it. 

During a recent press conference, in dis- 
cussing sharply increased school district and 
local taxes, I cited some startling statistics 
and commented that a great many of our 
local, national and international problems 
originate in one way or another in the “pop- 
ulation explosion.” When I finished, a re- 
porter asked, “Congressman UDALL, what are 
you doing to help solve this problem?” 

“Well, I replied, “as a father of six, I 
can't say that I’ve done very much.” 

But last week I did do something, little 
though it may be. I introduced in the House 
a concurrent resolution which, if passed, 
might be a step toward recognizing and 
moving to meet the problem of tremendously 
rapid population growth. 

THE STARTLING FACTS 

But, it might be asked, isn’t population 
growth good? Doesn't it mean more people 
to buy our products, more jobs, more growth 
for our State? Don’t we in Arizona take 
pride in our growth statistics? 

In answer to such questions one might ob- 
serve that a good steady rain is beneficial 
but a flood wreaks havoc. And we are talk- 
ing about a floodtide of human beings: 


It took earth millions of years to acquire, 
by the time of Christ, a population of one- 


fourth billion. It took until 1830 for the 
world’s population to reach 1 billion. But in 
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only 100 years we passed the 2 billion mark. 
It has taken less than 35 years for the popu- 
lation to have reached 3 billion. And, in- 
credibly, the fourth billion will be here in 
but 15 more years. 

If present rates are unchecked, it will take 
only a 35-year span to add the next 3 billion 
to our present 3 billion. And it will take 
less than 35 years after that for the 6 billion 
to double to 12 billion. 

Bear in mind that just an increase of 
1 billion (due by 1980) is equal to the total 
present population of all of North and South 
America plus all 55 nations in Europe. 

Each year the United States adds more 
than 3 million to its population, enough to 
fill six brand new cities the size of Phoenix. 
Providing the additional schools, streets, 
sewers, post offices, and all the other facilities 
needed by modern society is a heavy and 
expensive burden. 

By the year 2000 the United States will 
likely increase its population from 190 mil- 
lion to 340 million. Of these, 100 million will 
be children who need schools, playgrounds, 
library facilities, etc. And 30 million will be 
senior citizens with medical care and other 
problems which become most acute as years 
advance, 

Population growth, like compound interest, 
is self-accelerating; that is, the more people 
there are the greater the population growth, 
even though the rate of growth remains the 
same. When you are talking about billions 
of people the results of doubling are stag- 
gering. 

Just when men and women everywhere 
are awakening to the possibilities of a de- 
cent life and are thus demanding improve- 
ment in their standard of living, the popula- 
tion explosion is wiping out most of the 
benefits of economic growth (and our for- 
eign aid program) in the underdeveloped 
world. A key democratic nation in Asia, for 
example, attempting to rise by its bootstraps, 
recently completed a successful 5-year pro- 
gram by increasing its economic output 12 
percent. Are its people better off? No, be- 
cause in this time its population increased 
15 percent and net living standards are worse 
than before. 

WHY NOW? 


How does it happen that in this century 
population figures have gone crazy? The 
answer is found in two words: Medical sci- 
ence. Human beings aren’t suddenly more 
fertile; our reproduction potential hasn’t 
changed. In any given year the increase or 
decrease in population is simply the number 
of births minus the number of deaths, 

In North America and Western Europe 
birth and death rates have declined more or 
less proportionately. But medical science 
has upset this pattern in the underdeveloped 
parts of the world, It has caused a precipi- 
tous decline in the death rates while birth 
rates have remained constant. The result 
is galloping population growth. 

Never before in history has it been possible 
to introduce an extensive program of death 
control so quickly in any given area of the 
world. Armed with miracle drugs, insecti- 
cides and extensive knowledge of sanitation 
and nutrition, scientists almost overnight 
can drastically curtail the rate of dying. 
Just since World War II, for example, death 
rates have been reduced more than one-third 
in such places as India and Malaya. In Cey- 
lon the spraying of DDT reduced the death 
rate by 40 percent within a single year. 

Birth rates are higher in the underdevel- 
oped areas of Latin America, Asia, and 
Africa—where two-thirds of all the world’s 
people live. Where birth rates are high, 
there are high proportions of youth. As 
infant mortality has declined, family bur- 
dens have increased. And the children, 
when they become adults and parents, face 
the same prospect of endless toil just to ac- 
quire the barest of essentials. 
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A NONPARTISAN ISSUE 


While the wonders of medical science have 
brought on this problem, the doctors are 
also concerned with its solution. We are 
now within sight of safe, reliable drugs and 
other medical means to make it possible for 
mankind, if it will, to regulate its growth. 
Whether these solutions will be used in a 
way to defuse the population bomb is a 
problem the doctors cannot solve. This is a 
matter for ordinary citizens, community 
leaders and people acting through their 
governments all over the world. 

Fortunately, the population problem is not 
a partisan political issue in this country, as 
evidenced by the following: 

Shortly before his death, President Ken- 
nedy said, “We should know more and do 
more about the whole reproductive cycle, 
and this information should be available to 
the world.” 

Former President Eisenhower recently 
commented that “the time has come when 
we must take into account the effect of the 
population explosion on our mutual assist- 
ance system. Unless we do, it may smother 
the economic progress of many nations.” 

Richard Nixon, after his Asian tour, said 
he had observed poverty “worse than I have 
ever dreamed existed” and recommended 
that the United States give assistance to 
nations requesting help on population mat- 
ters. 

This is, in short, one of those rare sub- 
jects upon which a great many leaders with 
widely differing political views wholeheart- 
edly agree. 

THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION 


Central to any consideration of the popu- 
lation problem is the religious question, and 
particularly the position of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church on birth control. It should be 
emphasized, however, that the church does 
not condemn birth control; it raises barriers 
only on the methods used. 

Within the church right now there is a 
tremendous dialog taking place regarding 
the population explosion, a discussion 
spurred by the recent Ecumenical Council 
and by prominent church leaders. 

The oral contraceptive pill, simple and 
nearly 100 percent effective, has opened up 
opportunity for change within the church. 
As Newsweek magazine recently pointed out, 
Catholic theologians are beginning to accept 
the position of the distinguished Roman 
Catholic gynecologist, Dr. John Rock, who 
argues that the new pills can be considered 
morally acceptable. 

Look magazine, in a recent comprehensive 
report on Latin American Catholics and birth 
control, noted the open declaration of Jesuit 
priests in Santiago, Chile. It holds that the 
pills, which inhibit ovulation but do not de- 
stroy any egg, are permissible. 

A recent national survey found that at 
least 30 percent of Catholic couples use birth 
control methods condemned by the church. 
And a heavy majority of those polled hoped 
their church would change its attitude 
toward birth control. It should be remem- 
pered that of the 11 countries in the world 
with the lowest birth rates 5 are predomi- 
nantly Catholic: Austria, Belgium, France, 
Italy, and Luxembourg. 

Further evidence of the church’s concern 
with the population problem is the impor- 
tant work being done at Catholic research 
centers such as the one here in Washington 
at Georgetown University. 

WHAT THE UNITED STATES SHOULD DO FOR OTHER 
COUNTRIES 

Eugene R. Black, then president of the 
World Bank, declared in 1961: 

“Population growth threatens to nullify 
all our efforts to raise living standards in 
many of the poorer countries. We are coming 
to a situation in which the optimist will be 


the man who thinks that present living 
standards can be maintained.” 

That’s a pretty bleak outlook when we 
realize that the average per capita income 
of the 2 billion people in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America is about $100 a year, compared 
to over $2,300 in the United States and $850 
in Western Europe. 

Thus, the prospect is one of seething un- 
rest, impatience with the existing order, and 
sympathy to the advocates of communism 
(who, ironically, generally assert that con- 
cern for population growth is merely a 
bourgeois excuse for the failure of capital- 
ism). 

Congress, in passing the foreign aid bill 
last year, specifically authorized the spending 
of money “to conduct research into the prob- 
lems of population growth.” However, there 
was a $6 million ceiling on research of all 
kinds, and Senator GRUENING of Alaska cal- 
culated that only $130,000 would go toward 
helping population problems. Nevertheless, 
the specific authorization was a big step for- 
ward, And the late President Kennedy stated 
that the results of research in this area 
should be made available to the people of 
the world. 

We certainly ought not to hesitate to give 
our research findings to nations which re- 
quest them. Perhaps we should also offer 
technical assistance in implementing pro- 
grams of population control when such help 
is sought. As President Johnson has said: 
“The only way that we can hope to deal with 
the population explosion is with the knowl- 
edge explosion.” 

Other nations are beginning to look to 
the United States for leadership. For ex- 
ample, Pakistan’s President Ayub Khan as- 
serted: “We look to you, a country like yours, 
to apply your mind and your resources to be 
able to combat this problem.” He bluntly 
stated the alternative: 

“If we continue to increase at the present 
rate it will ultimately lead to a standard of 
living little better than that of animals.” 

It has been pointed out that in all of its 
many programs the U.S. Government is 
spending $15 billion a year on research. But 
less than $10 million is being spent on the 
basic problem of population. 


THE CLARK-GRUENING-UDALL RESOLUTION 


Senators CLARK, of Pennsylvania, and 
GRUENING, of Alaska, have introduced a reso- 
lution relative to population control, I am 
the only House sponsor. The resolution 
would have Congress urge the President to 
hasten implementation of the policies of the 
United States regarding population growth 
by inaugurating substantially increased pro- 
grams of research within the National Insti- 
tutes of Health and to make results freely 
available to countries requesting such assist- 
ance, and request the President to create a 
Presidential Commission on Population with 
the duty to inform, after investigation, the 
government and the American people of the 
nature of population problems at home and 
abroad, with respect to the implications for 
all aspects of American life. 


THE FUSE IS BURNING 


This presidential year we shall debate 
medicare, civil rights, big government, con- 
trol of nuclear bombs, and all the rest. But 
looking ahead three or four presidential elec- 
tions, I venture to predict that the popu- 
lation bomb may soon overshadow all other 
issues. 

When 6 or 8 billion people are shoved into 


the already overcrowded cities and slums of 
tihs planet, breathing polluted air and fight- 
ing for an insufficient supply of land, water, 
and resources, then wars, revolutions, and 
global strife are inevitable. And even if 
through science we manage to provide enough 
basic essentials for everyone we would likely 
do so only by sacrificing improvement of 
society’s institutions for the sake of provid- 
ing bare minimums. 
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I believe the problem of overpopulation on 
this planet can be solved. But the time to 
begin was yesterday. 


LUIS MUNOZ-MARIN: STATESMAN 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, it is 
a pleasure to pay tribute to a great 
statesman, Gov. Luis Mufioz-Marin, since 
1948 Governor of Puerto Rico, and all his 
adult life a constructive, imaginative, 
and dedicated worker for his native is- 
land and its people. 

He has been chiefly responsible for 
one of the most interesting, important, 
and successful experiments in making 
democracy work and in establishing in 
that Caribbean island an increasingly 
viable, economically progressing, proud, 
and happy community. His is a striking 
illustration of the oft-ignored truism 
that democracy, in order to function 
well, requires leadership. 

Mufioz-Marin has now decided not to 
run for a fifth term, to which he could 
surely be elected, but, instead, to be a 
candidate for a seat at large in the 
Puerto Rican Senate. The wisdom of 
this action lies in that he will thereby 
establish a smooth and hopeful transi- 
tion in the governorship. 

If there had been any doubt about the 
future stability and progress of Puerto 
Rico, it would have been based on a fear 
that if Mufioz-Marin had continued to 
serve as Governor until the end of his 
life, which he could have done, there 
would have been some question as to the 
tranquility incidental to, and following, 
the election of his successor. 

After all, Puerto Rico’s experience in 
self-government is comparatively brief, 
and has revolved wholly around one man. 
Culturally, Puerto Rico is Latin Amer- 
ican, and there naturally has arisen in 
the minds of all who have solicitously 
and sympathetically watched its progress 
the question of whether Puerto Rico 
might, in the absence of its present lead- 
ership, revert to the unhappy Latin 
American rhythm of alternating chaos 
and dictatorship, with public office 
viewed as a spoil. 

By stepping down from the governor- 
ship while at the height of his prowess 
and popularity, Luis Mufioz-Marin does 
not, in any sense, relinquish his great 
influence, his powers of guidance, or his 
availability to counsel his successor and 
his people. His new role gives more 
assurance than could possibly be given 
in any other way that the course he 
has charted, the inspiration and progress 
he has brought to Puerto Rico, and the 
achievement under his leadership will 
continue uninterruptedly. 

Mufioz-Marin has been one of the great 
figures of the Western World. It has 
been said of him, somewhat ruefully, 
that it has been a pity that his sphere 
of activity has been limited to a small 
Caribbean island, for he could well have 
assumed, with equally shining success, a 
larger role in a larger field. However, he 
has set a great example to all of Latin 
America, and in a real sense he has op- 
erated in a field of hemispheric dimen- 
sions. 

True, Puerto Rico has enjoyed very 
special advantages—in fact, unique ad- 
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vantages. They include the protection 
of the American flag, the benefits of in- 
clusion in the American economic sys- 
tem, and the special provisions which 
have given Puerto Rico immunity from 
Federal taxation, with the inclusion of 
Puerto Rico in all the project appropria- 
tions made for the States. No other po- 
litical entity on earth has been so fa- 
vored. In addition, there was the escape 
valve which Puerto Rico’s overpopulation 
has enjoyed by virtue of American citi- 
zenship, which permitted emigration to 
the U.S. mainland of Puerto Ricans 
whom the island’s economy could not 
absorb. 

Finally, there is the special political 
status which Mufioz-Marin’s leadership 
has achieved, under which Puerto Rico 
has virtually complete self-government, 
without the restrictions that earlier bur- 
dened other possessions of the United 
States. This status freed Puerto Rico 
from its previous condition of colonial- 
ism. Some details of this unique and 
beneficial relationship remain to be 
ironed out, and a high-level joint com- 
mission is about to study them and to 
make recommendations to the appro- 
priate authorities. 

Our congratulations go to Mufioz-Ma- 
rin, and we send our best wishes for the 
success of the man he has nominated as 
the candidate of the Popular Party for 
the governorship, Roberto Sanchez 
Vilella. 

I ask unanimous consent that two 
editorials on Luis Mufioz-Marin, which 
pay him a well-deserved tribute, one 
from today’s Washington Post, and the 
other from the New York Times, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 18, 1964] 
MuNoz-Marin STEPS Down 

Gov. Luis Mufioz-Marin of Puerto Rico 
has struck an almost unique blow for 
democracy by refusing to accept a fifth nom- 
ination for Governor. ite an over- 
whelming demand from the Popular Demo- 
cratic Party for his continued leadership, the 
Governor held firmly to his decision. Why? 
The people of Puerto Rico need to prove to 
themselves, he said, that they can follow the 
path of justice and progress without de- 
pending upon the leadership of any one 
man, 

The precedent thus set is the more signifi- 
cant because Mr. Mufioz-Marin is the only 
elected Governor Puerto Rico has ever had. 
Since 1940 he has held the highest elective 
office in the island, and since he was first 
elected Governor in 1948 his role as first 
citizen has not been effectively challenged, 
Not only has he given Puerto Rico an ener- 
getic and progressive administration; he has 
also laid secure foundations for popular gov- 
ernment within the framework of the Com- 
monwealth. 

In some respects, however, the greatest act 
of his career was his decision to relinquish 
the far-reaching power that the people had 
placed in his hands. Continued election of 
one man to the governorship throughout 
his lifetime might have cast some unfor- 
tunate reflections upon the development of 
democratic government in the Common- 
wealth. In acting to avert such a danger 
Governor Mufioz-Marin has demonstrated a 


high degree of statesmanship. 
It is a happy circumstance that he has 


consented to continue serving his people as 
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a member of the senate and as a teacher 
traveling through the countryside to en- 
hance the faith of the people in representa- 
tive government. Fortunately, too, the 
gubernatorial nomination went to Secretary 
of State Roberto Sanchez Vilella, who has 
been the Governor’s right-hand man and 
chief of staff for 12 years. Presumably a 
transition of authority will be made under 
the most favorable circumstances, and the 
millions of friends of Governor Mufioz- 
Marin in this country as well as in Puerto 
Rico will wish him many happy years in his 
Tole as elder statesman. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 18, 1964] 
MuNoz-Marin STEPS Down 

Governor Mufioz-Marin of Puerto Rico is a 
somewhat uncommon specimen of a profes- 
sional politician—he believes heart and soul 
in the democratic principles that he has al- 
ways proclaimed. And now he is proving it 
once again by refusing to run for a fifth term 
as Governor. 

His figure is such a familiar one in the 
United States and Latin America, as well as 
in Puerto Rico, that it has been impossible 
to think of the island without thinking of 
him. The Popular Democratic Party he 
founded won power in 1940. Don Luis, as 
everyone calls him, became the first elected 


Governor of Puerto Rico in 1948, and he has 


been its only one, for he was reelected three 
times. Nothing could have prevented him 
from being elected again in November—ex- 
cept his own determination to step aside 
which he does at the peak of his power and 
prestige. 

The task he set himself many years ago 
has been well done. The remarkably suc- 
cessful economic and social program, known 
as Operation Bootstrap, was his idea and 
his accomplishment. The Commonwealth 
status, whereby Puerto Rico became “as- 
sociated” under the American flag, with 
common citizenship and complete autonomy 
in internal affairs, was conceived and car- 
ried through by the Governor. 

Although he will remain in the political 
picture as senator and elder statesman, it 
would be unlike him to overshadow his suc- 
cessor, who will most likely be the present 
secretary of state, Roberto Sanchez Vilella. 
Mr. Sanchez is not a popularly known figure, 
but he has been the Governor's closest as- 
sociate for years and he is rated as an out- 
standing administrator. 

Presuming that Mr. Sanchez is elected in 
November—which is a safe presumption— 
there will be no change in policies. Puerto 
Rico is older in history than the United 
States. Mr. Mufioz-Marin is the 123d Gov- 
ernor since Columbus claimed the island for 
Spain. But it is also a new island, with a 
hopeful future for which the retiring Gov- 
ernor deserves much credit. 


POPE PAUL’S ENCYCLICAL, 
“ECCLESIAM SUAM” 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, Pope Paul's 
encyclical, “Ecclesiam Suam,” on which 
I commented briefly in this Chamber 
last week, has now been released in its 
official English translation. After study- 
ing the text in detail, I wish to offer 
my additional impressions on it, as they 
relate to our aspirations and our prob- 
lems of today. 

The encyclical is both an historical 
and an inspirational document. Deeply 
spiritual in content, it has also a most 
significant universal appeal in its mov- 
ing passages regarding the goals of 
world peace and religious unity. 

Like his wonderful predecessor, Pope 
John XXIII, Pope Paul is vitally con- 
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cerned with peace on earth. He has pro- 
claimed the high “human principles that 
should serve to temper the passions” of 
intemperate men and nations. He urges 
prudence in human affairs and a rea- 
sonable approach to divisive problems. 
In this respect I am reminded of Pope 
John’s words: 

In the highest and most authoritative as- 
semblies, let men give serious thought to the 
problem of a peaceful adjustment of rela- 
tions between political communities on a 
world level. Let them study the problem 
until they find that point of agreement from 
which it will be possible to commence to go 
forward toward accords that will be sincere, 
lasting, and fruitful. 


Let us note, too, that Pope Paul called 
attention to the “sharper emphasis” 
which John XXIII placed on the teach- 
ings of the Catholic Church “in the 
sense of approaching as close as possible 
to the experience and understanding of 
the contemporary world.” As Pope John 
pointed out in his encyclical “Pacem in 
Terris,” the doctrines we most condemn 
in the world today, the ideologies most 
opposed to the principles we cherish, 
“cannot help but evolve and undergo 
changes, even of a profound nature.” 
Inevitably they will be eroded; but we 
cannot hope for solutions overnight. We 
must make sure that the strength of our 
convictions is enhanced and given even 
wider scope for growth and apprecia- 
tion; but we must be patient, so that 
there can be increasingly positive and 
constructive dialogues and negotiations 
whenever and wherever they are possi-. 
ble. In Pope Paul’s phrase, we must 
recognize that our international goals 
can best be achieved by “gradual deyel- 
opment,” not by rash acts or by wishful 
thinking. s ; 

The church needs to reflect on herself. 
She needs to feel the throb of her own life. 


These words in the encyclical apply 
not only in a religious context, but also. 
to individuals and to nations, as all 
thoughtful people seek to strengthen the 
moral fiber needed now and for the years 
ahead. 

The church; must learn to know herself 
better, if she wishes to live her own proper 
vocation and to offer to the world her mes- 
sage of brotherhood and salvation. 


Those words also have universal ap- 
plication; because mature, carefully rea- 
soned, and deeply perceived. self-knowl- 
edge is essential to the projection of any 
important message by an individual, by 
a religious body, by a nation. 

Pope Paul calls for a reawakening of 
spiritual awareness and for the opening 
of a dialogue between the Catholic 
Church and “the world in which it exists 
and labors’—a dialog to increase our 
knowledge and understanding of the 
goals we have in common. y 

Pope Paul states: 

Let us stress what we have in common, 
rather than what divides us For the 
lover of truth, discussion is always possible. 


This is a man of intelligent moderation 
urging on us the benefits of a similar at- 
titude. = 

He calls for “new and vital” spiritual 
relationships and for vigilance “to the 
dangers and temptations which can 
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threaten damage or ruin to man’s con- 


duct.“ He makes no compromise what- 
ever with the false doctrine of atheistic 
communism, which he so justly terms 
“the most serious problem of our times”; 
but he gives us the two essential ingredi- 
ents necessary to all our undertakings 
in these immensely challenging years. 
Those two essentials are—in his own 
words—‘“patience and wisdom.” 

In regard to spiritual unity and its 
fundamental relationship to the paths 
toward peace, he writes: 

The opening of a dialog, such as ours 
would be, disinterested, objective and sin- 
cere, is in itself a decision in favor of a free 
and honorable peace. * * * It cannot con- 
fine itself to relationships with the heads of 
nations, but must set them up also with the 
body of the Nation and with its foundations, 
whether social, family or individual, so as to 
diffuse in every institution and in every soul 
the understanding and the duty of peace. 


The Pope invites all non-Christians 
to enter this dialog, including, as he 
writes: 

The children, worthy of our affection and 
respect, of the Hebrew people, faithful to the 
religion which we call that of the Old Testa- 
ment; the adorers of God according to the 
conception of monotheism, the Moslem re- 
ligion especially, deserving of our admira- 
tion for all that is true and good in their 
worship of God; * * * the followers of the 
great Afro-Asiatic religions, 


The encyclical gives eloquent and re- 
newing meaning to the fundamental be- 
liefs of the Roman Catholic Church, but 
it also gives respectful recognition to 
“the moral and spiritual values of the 
various non-Christian religions. We de- 
sire to join with them,” 

Pope Paul writes: 

In promoting and defending common 
ideals of religious liberty, human brother- 


hood, good culture, social welfare and civil 
order. 


All of us, regardless of our own reli- 
gious affiliations, can join with enthusi- 
asm in this high purpose. 

Pope Paul refers to the unifying work 
of the second Ecumenical Council as “but 
a continuation and a complement of the 
first,” begun under Pope John XXIII, 
who so valiantly espoused the cause of 
religious unity. 

Pope Paul writes: 

The mystery of the church is not a mere 


object of theological knowledge; it is some- 
thing to be lived. 


This passage, it seems to me, is pro- 
foundly applicable to all religious expe- 
rience. 

Near the beginning of the encyclical, 
Pope Paul offers to assist as a mediator, 
“where an opportunity presents itself,” in 
international conflicts, so that an hon- 
orable peace may be secured; and toward 
the conclusion, in writing of the dialog 
he proposes, he urges “new fervor, new 
themes and speakers.” 

Mr. President, in the highest traditions 
of other great encyclicals, “Ecclesiam 
Suam” contains a moving message for all 
mankind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Epmonpson in the chair). Is there fur- 
ther morning business? If not, morning 
business is closed. 
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AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
11380) to amend further the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, and for 
other purposes, 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I intend 
to discuss this morning the case of Rey- 
nolds against Sims. The decision was 
written by Chief Justice Earl Warren. 

In discussing the Supreme Court deci- 
sion with a number of people in my State, 
and in looking at my mail, it is perfectly 
clear that there is a widespread misun- 
derstanding of what the Supreme Court 
said in the case of Reynolds against Sims. 
It seems to me that the Recorp ought 
to be clear as to the basis on which the 
Supreme Court made its decision. It is 
a very compelling argument. It should 
be made a part of the Record. And I 
intend to read the Supreme Court deci- 
sion into the Recorp, making appropriate 
comments as I go along. 

Mr. Chief Justice Warren delivered the 
opinion of the Court in this case in the 
October term, 1963. It reads: 

Involved in these cases are an appeal and 
two cross-appeals from a decision of the Fed- 
eral District Court for the Middle District 
of Alabama holding invalid, under the Equal 
Protection Clause of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, the existing and two legislatively pro- 
posed plans for the apportionment of seats 
in the two houses of the Alabama Legisla- 
ture, and ordering into effect a temporary 
reapportionment plan comprised of parts of 
the proposed but judicially disapproved 
measures. 

I 

On August 26, 1961, the original plaintiffs 
(appellees in No. 23), residents, taxpayers 
and voters of Jefferson County, Alabama, 
filed a complaint in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Middle District of Ala- 
bama, in their own behalf and on behalf of 
all similarly situated Alabama voters, chal- 
lenging the apportionment of the Alabama 
Legislature. Defendants below (appellants 
in No. 23), sued in their representative ca- 
pacities, were various state and political 
party officials charged with the performance 
of certain duties in connection with state 
elections.? The complaint alleged a depriva- 
tion of rights under the Alabama Constitu- 
tion and under the Equal Protection Clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment, and asserted 
that the District Court had jurisdiction un- 
der provisions of the Civil Rights Act, 42 
U.S.C. §§ 1983, 1988, as well as under 28 
U.S.C. § 1848(3). 

The complaint stated that the Alabama 
Legislature was composed of a Senate of 35 
members and a House of Representatives of 
106 members. It set out relevant portions 


1 Sims v. Frink, 208 F. Supp. 431 (D. O. M. D. 
Ala. 1962). All decisions of the District 
Court in this litigation are reported sub nom. 
Sims v. Frink. 

2 Included among the defendants were the 
Secretary of State and the Attorney Gen- 
eral of Alabama, the Chairmen and Secre- 
taries of the Alabama State Democratic Ex- 
ecutive Committee and the State Republican 
Executive Committee, and three Judges of 
Probate of three counties, as representatives 
of all probate judges of Alabama, 
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of the 1901 Alabama Constitution, which 
prescribe the number of members of the 
two bodies of the State Legislature and the 
method of apportioning the seats among the 
State's 67 counties, and provide as follows: 

“Art. IV, Sec. 50. The legislature shall con- 
sist of not more than thirty-five senators 
and not more than one hundred and five 
members of the house of representatives, to 
be apportioned among the several districts 
and counties, as prescribed in this Constitu- 
tion; provided that in addition to the above 
number of representatives, each new county 
hereafter created shall be entitled to one 
representatives. 

“Art, IX, Sec. 197. The whole number of 
senators shall be not less than one-fourth 
or more than one-third of the whole number 
of representatives. 

“Art. IX, Sec, 198. The house of representa- 
tives shall consist of not more than one hun- 
dred and five members, unless new counties 
shall be created, in which event each new 
county shall be entitled to one representa- 
tive. The members of the house of repre- 
sentatives shall be apportioned by the legis- 
lature among the several counties of the 
state, according to the number of inhabit- 
ants in them, respectively, as ascertained by 
the decennial census of the United States, 
which apportionment, when made, shall not 
be subject to alteration until the next ses- 
sion of the legislature after the next decen- 
nial census of the United States shall have 
been taken. 

“Art. IX, Sec. 199. It shall be the duty of 
the legislature at its first session after the 
taking of the decennial census of the United 
States in the year nineteen hundred and ten, 
and after each subsequent decennial census, 
to fix by law the number of representatives 
and apportion them among the several coun- 
ties of the state, according to the number 
of inhabitants in them, respectively; pro- 
vided, that each county shall be entitled to 
at least one representative. 

“Art. IX, Sec. 200. It shall be the duty of 
the legislature at its first session after taking 
of the decennial census of the United States 
in the year nineteen hundred and ten, and 
after each subsequent decennial census, to 
fix by law the number of senators, and to 
divide the state into as many senatorial dis- 
tricts as there are senators, which districts 
shall be as nearly equal to each other in the 
number of inhabitants as may be, and each 
shall be entitled to one senator, and no 
more; and such districts, when formed, shall 
not be changed until the next apportioning 
session of the legislature, after the next 
decennial census of the United States shall 
have been taken; provided, that counties 
created after the next preceding apportioning 
session of the legislature may be attached 
to senatorial districts. No county shall be 
divided between two districts, and no dis- 
trict shall be made up of two or more coun- 
ties not contiguous to each other. 

“Art. XVIII, Sec. 284. * Representa- 
tion in the legislature shall be based upon 
population, and such basis of representation 
shall not be changed by constitutional 
amendments.” 

The maximum size of the Alabama House 
was increased from 105 to 106 with the crea- 
tion of a new county in 1903, pursuant to 
the constitutional provision which states 
that, in addition to the prescribed 105 House 
seats, each county thereafter created shall 
be entitled to one representative. Article 
TX, sections 202 and 203, of the Alabama 
Constitution established precisely the bound- 
aries of the State’s senatorial and represent- 
ative districts until the enactment of a new 
reapportionment plan by the legislature, 

These 1901 constitutional provisions, spe- 
cifically describing the composition of the 
senatorial districts and detailing the number 
of House seats allocated to each county, were 
periodically enacted as statutory measures 
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by the Alabama Legislature, as modified only 
by the creation of an additional county in 
1903, and provided the plan of legislative 
apportionment existing at the time this liti- 
gation was commenced.’ 

Plaintiffs below alleged that the last ap- 
portionment of the Alabama Legislature was 
based on the 1900 Federal census, despite the 
requirement of the State Constitution that 
the legislature be reapportioned decennially. 
They asserted that, since the population 
growth in the State from 1900 to 1960 had 
been uneven, Jefferson and other counties 
were now victims of serious discrimination 
with respect to the allocation of legislative 
representation. As a result of the failure 
of the legislature to reapportion itself, plain- 
tiffs asserted, they were denied “equal suf- 
frage in free and equal elections * * * and 
the equal protection of the laws” in violation 
of the Alabama Constitution and the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion. The complaint asserted that plaintiffs 
had no other adequate remedy, and that 
they had exhausted all forms of relief other 
than that available through the Federal 
courts. They alleged that the Alabama 
Legislature had established a pattern of pro- 
longed inaction from 1911 to the present 
which “clearly demonstrates that no reap- 
portionment * * * shall be effected”; that 
representation at any future constitutional 
convention would be established by the legis- 
lature, making it unlikely that the member- 
ship of any such convention would be fairly 
representative; and that, while the Alabama 
Supreme Court had found that the legisla- 
ture had not complied with the State Con- 
stitution in failing to reapportion according 
to population decenially, that court had 
nevertheless indicated that it would not 
interfere with matters of legislative reap- 
portionment.® 

Plaintiffs requested that a three-judge Dis- 
trict Court be convened. With respect to 
relief, they sought a declaration that the 
existing constitutional and statutory pro- 
visions, establishing the present apportion- 
ment of seats in the Alabama Legislature, 
were unconstitutional under the Alabama 
and Federal Constitutions, and an injunction 
against the holding of future elections for 
legislators until the legislature reapportioned 
itself in accordance with the State Consti- 


3 Provisions virtually identical to those 
contained in Art. IX, secs. 202 and 203, were 
enacted into the Alabama Codes of 1907 and 
1923, and were most recently reenacted as 
statutory provisions in secs. 1 and 2 of title 
32 of the 1940 Alabama Code (as recompiled 
in 1958). 

+See Opinion of the Justices, 263 Ala. 158, 
164, 81 So. 2d 881, 887 (1955), and Opinion of 
the Justices, 254 Ala. 185, 187, 47 So. 2d 714, 
717 (1950), referred to by the District Court 
in its preliminary opinion. 205 F. Supp., at 
247. 

See Ex parte Rice, 143 So. 2d 248 (Ala. 
Sup. Ct. 1962), where the Alabama Supreme 
Court, on May 9, 1962, subsequent to the 
District Court’s preliminary order in the in- 
stant litigation as well as our decision in 
Baker v. Carr, 369 U.S. 186, refused to review 
a denial of injunctive relief sought against 
the conducting of the 1962 primary election 
until after reapportionment of the Alabama 
Legislature, stating that “this matter is a 
legislative function, and * * * the Court has 
no jurisdiction.” And in Waid v. Pool, 255 
Ala. 441, 51 So. 2d 869 (1951), the Alabama 
Supreme Court, in a similar suit, had stated 
that the lower court had properly refused to 
grant injunctive relief because “appellants 
* * * are seeking interference by the ju- 
dicial department of the state in respect to 
matters committed by the constitution to the 
legislative department.” 255 Ala. at 442, 51 
So. 2d, at 870. 

* Under 28 U.S.C. §§ 2281 and 2284, 
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tution, They further requested the issuance 
of a mandatory injunction, effective until 
such time as the legislature properly reap- 
portioned, requiring the conducting of the 
1962 election for legislators at large over the 
entire State, and any other relief which “may 
seem just, equitable and proper.” 

A three-judge District Court was convened, 
and three groups of voters, taxpayers and 
residents of Jefferson, Mobile, and Etowah 
Counties were permitted to intervene in the 
action as intervenor-plaintiffs. Two of the 
groups are cross-appellants in Nos. 27 and 41. 
With minor exceptions, all of the intervenors 
adopted the allegations of and sought the 
same relief as the original plaintiffs. 

On March 29, 1962, just three days after 
this Court had decided Baker v. Carr, 369 
US. 186, plaintiffs moved for a preliminary 
injunction requiring defendants to conduct 
at large the May 1962 Democratic primary 
election and the November 1962 general elec- 
tion for members of the Alabama Legislature. 
The District Court set the motion for hear- 
ing in an order stating its tentative views 
that an injunction was not required before 
the May 1962 primary election to protect 
plaintiffs’ constitutional rights, and that the 
Court should take no action which was not 
“absolutely essential” for the protection of 
the asserted constitutional rights, before the 
Alabama Legislature had had a “further 
reasonable but prompt opportunity to comply 
with its duty” under the Alabama Constitu- 
tion. 

On April 14, 1962, the District Court, after 
reiterating the views expressed in its earlier 
order, reset the case for hearing on July 16, 
noting that the importance of the case, to- 
gether with the necessity for effective action 
within a limited period of time, required an 
early announcement of its views. 205 F. 
Supp. 245. Relying on our decision in Baker 
v. Carr, the Court found jurisdiction, justi- 
ciability and standing. It stated that it was 
taking judicial notice of the facts that there 
had been population changes in Alabama’s 
counties since 1901, that the present repre- 
sentation in the State Legislature was not 
on a population basis, and that the legisla- 
ture had never reapportioned its member- 
ship as required by the Alabama Constitu- 
tion.] Continuing, the Court stated that if 
the legislature complied with the Alabama 
constitutional provision requiring legislative 
representation to be based on population 
there could be no objection on Federal con- 
stitutional grounds to such an apportion- 
ment, The Court further indicated that, if 
the legislature failed to act, or its actions did 
not meet constitutional standards, it would 
be under a “clear duty” to take some action 
on the matter prior to the November 1962 
general election. The District Court stated 
that its “present thinking” was to follow an 
approach suggested by Mr. Justice Clark in 
his concurring opinion in Baker v. Carr 
awarding seats released by the consolidation 
or revamping of existing districts to counties 
suffering “the most egregious discrimina- 
tion,” thereby releasing the strangle hold on 
the legislature sufficiently so as to permit the 
newly elected body to enact a constitution- 
ally valid and permanent reapportionment 
plan, and allowing eventual dismissal of the 
case. Subsequently, plaintiffs were permitted 
to amend their complaint by adding a fur- 
ther prayer for relief, which asked the Dis- 
trict Court to reapportion the Alabama Leg- 
islature provisionally so that the rural 


During the over 60 years since the last 
substantial reapportionment in Alabama, the 
State’s population increased from 1,828,697 to 
3,244,286. Virtually all of the population 
gain occurred in urban counties, and many 
of the rural counties incurred sizable losses 
in population. 

See 369 U.S., at 260 (Clark, J., concur- 
ring). 
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strangle hold would be relaxed enough to per- 
mit it to reapportion itself. 

On July 12, 1962, an extraordinary session 
of the Alabama Legislature adopted two reap- 
Portionment plans to take effect for the 
1966 elections, One was a proposed consti- 
tutional amendment, referred to as the 67- 
Senator Amendment.”*® It provided for a 
House of Representatives consisting of 106 
members, apportioned by giving one seat to 
each of Alabama’s 67 counties and distribut- 
ing the others according to population by the 
“equal proportions” methods Using this 
formula, the constitutional amendment spec- 
ed the number of representatives allotted 
to each county until a new apportionment 
could be made on the basis of the 1970 cen- 
sus. The Senate was to be composed of 67 
members, one from each county. The leg- 
islation provided that the proposed amend- 
ment should be submitted to the voters for 
ratification at the November 1962 general 
election. 

The other reapportionment plan was em- 
bodied in a statutory measure adopted by the 
legislature and signed into law by the Ala- 
bama Governor, and was referred to as the 
“Crawford-Webb Act.“ u It was enacted as 
standby legislation to take effect in 1966 if 
the proposed constitutional amendment 
should fail of passage by a majority of the 
State’s voters, or should the federal courts 
refuse to accept the proposed amendment 
(though not rejected by the voters) as ef- 
fective action in compliance with the re- 
quirements of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
The act provided for a Senate consisting of 
35 members, representing 35 senatorial dis- 
tricts established along county lines, and 
altered only a few of the former districts. 
In apportioning the 106 seats in the Alabama 
House of Representatives, the statutory 
measure gave each county one seat, and ap- 
portioned the remaining 39 on a rough popu- 
lation basis, under a formula requiring in- 
creasingly more population for a county to 
be accorded additional seats. The Craw- 
ford-Webb Act also provided that it would 
be effective “until the legislature is reap- 
portioned according to law,” but provided no 
standards for such a reapportionment. Fu- 
ture apportionments would presumably be 
based on the existing provisions of the Ala- 
bama Constitution which the statute, unlike 
the proposed constitutional amendment, 
would not affect. 

The evidence adduced at trial before the 
three-judge panel consisted primarily of fig- 
ures showing the population of each Ala- 
bama county and senatorial district accord- 
ing to the 1960 census, and the number of 
representatives allocated to each county un- 
der each of the three plans at issue in the 
litigation—the existing apportionment (un- 
der the 1901 constitutional provisions and 
the current statutory measures substantial- 
ly reenacting the same plan), the proposed 
67-Senator constitutional amendment, and 
the Crawford-Webb Act. Under all three 


? Proposed Constitutional Amendment No. 
1 of 1962, Alabama Senate Bill No. 29, Act 
No. 93, Acts of Alabama, Special Session, 
1962, p. 124, The text of the proposed 
amendment is set out as Appendix B to the 
lower court's opinion. 208 F. Supp., at 443- 
444. 
1 For a discussion of this method of ap- 
portionment, used in distributing seats in 
the Federal House of Representatives among 
the States, and other commonly used appor- 
tionment methods, see Schmeckebier, The 
Method of Equal Proportions, 17 Law and 
Contemp. Prob. 302 (1952). 

u Alabama Reapportionment Act of 1962, 
Alabama House Bill No. 59, Act No. 91, Acts 
of Alabama, Special Session, 1962, p.121. The 
text of the act is reproduced as Appendix C 
to the lower court’s opinion. 208 F. Supp., 
at 445-446. 
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plans, each senatorial district would be rep- 
resented by only one senator. 

On July 21, 1962, the District Court held 
that the inequality of the existing represen- 
tation in the Alabama Legislature violated 
the Equal Protection Clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, a finding which the 
Court noted had been “generally conceded” 
by the parties to the litigation, since popula- 
tion growth and shifts had converted the 
1901 scheme, as perpetuated some 60 years 
later, into an invidiously discriminatory plan 
completely lacking in rationality. 208 F. 
Supp. 431. Under the existing provisions, 
applying 1960 census figures, only 25.1% of 
the State’s total population resided in dis- 
tricts represented by a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Senate, and only 25.7% lived in 
counties which could elect a majority of the 
members of the House of Representatives. 
Population-variance ratios of up to about 41- 
to-1 existed in the Senate, and up to about 
16-to-1 in the House. Bullock County, with 
a population of only 13,462, and Henry 
County, with a population of only 15,286, 
each were allocated two seats in the Alabama 
House, whereas Mobile County, with a popu- 
lation of 314,301, was given only three seats, 
and Jefferson County, with 634,864 people, 
had only seven representatives.“ With re- 
spect to senatorial apportionment, since the 
pertinent Alabama constitutional provisions 
had been consistently construed as prohibit- 
ing the giving of more than one Senate seat 
to any one county, Jefferson County, with 
over 600,000 people, was given only one sen- 
ator, as was Lowndes County, with a 1960 
population of only 15,417, and Wilcox County, 
with only 18,739 people.“ 

The Court then considered both the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment and the 
Crawford-Webb Act to ascertain whether the 
legislature had taken effective action to 
remedy the unconstitutional aspects of the 
existing apportionment. In initially sum- 
marizing the result which it had reached, 
the Court stated: 

“This Court has reached the conclusion 
that neither the ‘67-Senator Amendment’ nor 
the ‘Crawford-Webb Act’ meets the neces- 


12 A comprehensive chart showing the rep- 
resentation by counties in the Alabama House 
of Representatives under the existing appor- 
tionment provisions is set out as Appendix 
D to the lower court’s opinion. 208 F. Supp., 
at 447-449. This chart includes the number 
of House seats given to each county, and the 
populations of the 67 Alabama counties under 
the 1900, 1950, and 1960 censuses, 

Although cross-appellants in No. 27 assert 
that the Alabama Constitution forbids the 
division of a county, in forming senatorial 
districts, only when one or both pieces will 
be joined with another county to form a 
multicounty district, this view appears to be 
contrary to the language of Art. IX, § 200, 
of the Alabama Constitution and the practice 
under it. Cross-appellants contend that 
counties entitled by population to two or 
more senators can be split into the appro- 
priate number of districts, and argue that 
prior to the adoption of the 1901 provisions 
the Alabama Constitution so provided and 
there is no reason to believe that the lan- 
guage of the present provision was intended 
to effect any change. However, the only ap- 
portionments under the 1901 Alabama Con- 
stitution—the 1901 provisions and the Craw- 
ford-Webb Act—gave no more than one seat 
to a county even though by population sev- 
eral counties would have been entitled to 
additional senatorial representation. 

uA chart showing the composition, by 
counties, of the 35 senatorial districts pro- 
vided for under the existing apportionment, 
and the population of each according to the 
1900, 1950, and 1960 censuses, is reproduced 
as Appendix E to the lower court’s opinion. 
208 F. Supp., at 450. 
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sary constitutional requirements. We find 
that each of the legislative acts, when con- 
sidered as a whole, is so obviously discrimina- 
tory, arbitrary and irrational that it becomes 
unnecessary to pursue a detailed develop- 
ment of each of the relevant factors of the 
[federal constitutional] test.“ “ 

The Court stated that the apportionment 
of the senator to each county, under the 
proposed constitutional amendment, would 
“make the discrimination in the Senate even 
more invidious than at present.” Under the 
67-Senator Amendment, as pointed out by 
the court below, “the present control of the 
Senate by members representing 25.1 percent 
of the people of Alabama would be reduced 
to control by members representing 19.4 per- 
cent of the people of the State,” the 34 small- 
est counties, with a total population of less 
than that of Jefferson County, would have 
a majority of the senatorial seats, and sena- 
tors elected by only about 14 percent of the 
State’s population could prevent the sub- 
mission to the electorate of any future pro- 
posals to amend the State Constitution (since 
a vote of two-fifths of the members of one 
house can defeat a proposal to amend the 
Alabama Constitution). 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NELSON. Iyield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, first 
I commend my colleague from Wisconsin 
for reading this landmark decision into 
the Recor, because it is such a master- 
ful and brilliant work by Chief Justice 
Warren, who wrote the majority opinion. 
Second, I should like to ask my colleague, 
in view of what he has read from the 
Supreme Court’s views on what the Ala- 
bama Legislature proposed, whether 
this is not an excellent answer to 
the arguments that have been made, in- 
cluding the argument that was made 
earlier today by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], that all we need 
do is to leave this question to the States 
and the States will solve their problems; 
that they will provide for a constitutional 
reapportionment according to their own 
State constitutions. Is it not true in 
this particular case that not only did 
Alabama, after 60 years, not take care 
of the situation, but that the Alabama 
Legislature proposed two acts which 
would have made the situation even less 
fair? 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. One thing that is not 
understood across the country is that 
this landmark decision relates to a case 
in which the Alabama constitution itself 
provided for a population apportion- 
ment. That was a constitution adopted 
by the people of Alabama. But for 60 
years, the Alabama Legislature refused 
to reapportion itself, until a stage was 
reached where 25 percent of the people 
were electing more than 50 percent of the 
representatives. The legislature simply 
refuses to comply with Alabama’s own 
constitution. This is not a case in which 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
was upsetting the constitution of a State; 
this is a case in which the Supreme Court 
in fact upheld the constitution of the 
State of Alabama. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That point is high- 
ly important. It is easy for us in con- 
sidering these cases to argue that the 
Supreme Court is moving in on a State 


35 208 F. Supp., at 437. 
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supreme court or is moving in on a State 
legislature, disregarding the prudent ac- 
tion by a State legislature. The facts 
that the Senator from Wisconsin has 
just given to the Senate by reading the 
decision of Chief Justice Warren seem to 
me to be absolutely unanswerable. I 
do not know how anyone who really be- 
lieves in fair representation, even if he 
does not accept the principle of one man, 
one vote, but feels there should be some 
kind of balance, as some like to put it, 
could possibly accept as a fair basis for 
representation what the Alabama Legis- 
lature provided as a solution. What 
other remedy was there for Alabama 
citizens except the U.S. Supreme Court? 
mae State supreme court had refused to 
act. 

The service the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin is performing today is most helpful. 
I hope that Senators who are at all in- 
terested in the subject will take the time 
to read the decision which the Senator 
from Wisconsin is placing in the RECORD, 
Without a knowledge of what Chief Jus- 
tice Warren is saying in this crucial deci- 
sion, it is difficult to evaluate the Dirksen 
amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. I thank the Senator. 
It is interesting to note also that under 
the proposed apportionment State sena- 
tors representing only 14 percent of the 
people of the State of Alabama could pre- 
vent any constitutional amendment from 
being submitted to the people of that 
State. The Supreme Court of the United 
States, far from taking rights away, was 
implementing the rights of the people 
of Alabama. It was the legislature itself, 
controlled by a small percentage of mem- 
bers, which was effectively denying to 
the majority of the people of Alabama 
their rights. 

I should think the people of this coun- 
try would welcome the opportunity that 
the Supreme Court gives them in this 
case to take control of their own legis- 
lative situation. In this particular case 
the people were being deprived of their 
constitutional rights by the legislature. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. We are inclined to overlook the 
fact that whereas members of State legis- 
latures—and the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin served for 10 years in the 
legislature of Wisconsin—are, by and 
large, fine, thoughtful people, still this 
apportionment problem is a subject that 
directly affects their own particular in- 
terests. It affects their own careers. It 
affects the careers of their friends, and 
those with whom they have served in 
State legislatures for a long time. So 
they are very strongly inclined to resist 
a change. Whereas in many other cases 
they would be perfectly openminded and 
fairminded, acting in the interests of the 
whole State, when it comes to reappor- 
tionment and a change in which the 
makeup of their own legislative body 
could be made more representative, the 
human element enters. It is a perfectly 
natural, predictable human element. 
Thus it can be seen that what the Ala- 
bama Legislature did in this case will be 
reflected in the actions of the legislatures 
of most other States. 

The junior Senator from Wisconsin 
knows this well, because he served for 10 
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years as a State senator and also served 
4 years as Governor of Wisconsin, he was 
in the middle of the difficult, complicated 
problem of the reapportionment of the 
Wisconsin legislature. We had every ad- 
vantage in Wisconsin, because there was 
a tradition of apportionment in our State 
to remove the inequity. In spite of that, 
the Senator knows how difficult it was to 
get action, finally, in Wisconsin. It was 
necessary to rely on an outside body hav- 
ing some objectivity—our State supreme 
court—before we could get a favorable 
decision and provide equal representa- 
tion in Wisconsin. 

Mr. NELSON. That is correct. I fur- 
ther point out—and I think the public 
should understand this—that the pro- 
posed apportionment was in violation of 
the Alabama constitution. Eighty-six 
percent of the people of Alabama could 
desire an opportunity to be represented 
on a population basis under their consti- 
tution or could desire a constitutional 
amendment; yet Senators representing 
14 percent of the people could deny that 
opportunity. The only remedy the peo- 
ple of Alabama had was to apply to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. Otherwise, this sit- 
uation could have continued for endless 
years in violation of the Alabama con- 
stitution. 

I continue to read: 

Noting that the “only conceivable ration- 
alization” of the senatorial apportionment 
scheme is that it was based on equal repre- 
sentation of political subdivisions within the 
State and is thus analogous to the Federal 
Senate, the District Court rejected the anal- 
ogy on the ground that Alabama counties are 
merely involuntary political units of the 
State created by statute to aid in the admin- 
istration of State government. In finding 
the so-called Federal analogy irrelevant, the 
District Court stated: 

“The analogy cannot survive the most 
superficial examination into the history of 
the requirement of the Federal Constitution 
and the diametrically opposing history of the 
requirement of the Alabama constitution 
that representation shall be based on popula- 
tion. Nor can it survive a comparison of the 
different political natures of States and 
counties.” 10 

The Court also noted that the senatorial 
apportionment proposal “may not have com- 
plied with the State Constitution,” since not 
only is it explicitly provided that the popu- 
lation basis of legislative representation 
“shall not be changed by constitutional 
amendments,” u but the Alabama Supreme 
Court had previously indicated that that 
requirement could probably be altered only 
by constitutional convention.“ The Court 


16 Id., at 438. 

u According to the District Court, in the 
interval between its preliminary order and 
its decision on the merits, the Alabama Leg- 
islature, despite adopting this constitutional 
amendment proposal, “refused to inquire of 
the Supreme Court of the State of Alabama 
whether this provision in the Constitution of 
the State of Alabama could be changed by 
constitutional amendment as the ‘67-Senator 
Amendment’ proposes.” 208 F. Supp., at 
437. 

% At least this is the reading of the Dis- 
trict Court of two somewhat conflicting de- 
cisions by the Alabama Supreme Court, re- 
sulting in a “manifest uncertainty of the 
legality of the proposed constitutional 
amendment, as measured by State stand- 
ards * * +,” 208 F. Supp., at 438. Compare 
Opinion of the Justices, 254 Ala. 183, 184, 
47 So. 2d 713, 714 (1950) with Opinion of the 
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concluded, however, that the apportionment 
of seats in the Alabama House, under the 
proposed constitutional amendment, was 
“based upon reason, with a rational regard 
for known and accepted standards of appor- 
tionment.”” Under the proposed appor- 
tionment of representatives, each of the 67 
counties was given one seat and the remain- 
ing 39 were allocated on a population basis. 
About 43% of the State’s total population 
would live in counties which could elect a 
majority in that body. And, under the pro- 
visions of the 67-Senator Amendment, while 
the maximum population-variance ratio was 
increased to about 59-to-1 in the Senate, it 
was significantly reduced to about 4.7-to-1 
in the House of Representatives. Jefferson 
County was given 17 House seats, an addi- 
tion of 10, and Mobile County was allotted 
eight, an increase of five. The increased rep- 
resentation of the urban counties was 
achieved primarily by limiting the State's 
55 least populous counties to one House seat 
each, and the net effect was to take 19 seats 
away from rural counties and allocate them 
to the more populous counties. Even so, 
serious disparities from a population-based 
standard remained. Montgomery County, 
with 169,210 people, was given only four 
seats, while Coosa County, with a population 
of only 10,726, and Cleburne County, with 
only 10,911, were each allocated one repre- 
sentative. 

Turning next to the provisions of the Craw- 
ford-Webb Act, the District Court found 
that its apportionment of the 106 seats in 
the Alabama House of Representatives, by 
allocating one seat to each county and dis- 
tributing the remaining 39 to the more popu- 
lous counties in diminishing ratio to their 
populations, was “totally unacceptable.” 2% 
Under this plan, about 37% of the State's 
total population would reside in counties 
electing a majority of the members of the 
Alabama House, with a maximum popula- 
tion-variance ratio of about 5-to-1. Each 
representative from Jefferson and Mobile 
Counties would represent over 52,000 persons 
while representatives from eight rural coun- 
ties would each represent less than 20,000 
people. The Court regarded the senatorial 
apportionment provided in the Crawford- 
Webb Act as “a step in the right direction, 
but an extremely short step,” and but a 
“slight improvement over the present sys- 
tem of representation.“ The net effect of 
combining a few of the less populous coun- 
ties into two-county districts and splitting 
up several of the larger districts into smaller 
ones would be merely to increase the minor- 
ity which would be represented by a majority 
of the members of the Senate from 25.1% 
to only 27.6% of the State’s population.” 


Justices, 263 Ala. 158, 164, 81 So. 2d 881, 887 
(1955). 

19 See the later discussion, infra, at —, and 
note 68, infra, where we reject the lower 
court’s apparent conclusion that the appor- 
tionment of the Alabama House, under the 
67-Senator Amendment, comported with the 
requirements of the Equal Protection Clause. 

While no formula for the statute's ap- 
portionment of representatives is expressly 
stated, one can be extrapolated. Counties 
with less than 45,000 people are given one 
seat; those with 45,000 to 90,000 receive two 
counties with 90,000 to 150,000, three 
those with 150,000 to 300,000, four 
counties with 300,000 to 600,000, six 
; and counties with over 600,000 are 
given 12 seats. 

* Appendix F to the lower court’s opin- 
ion sets out a chart showing the populations 
of the 35 senatorial districts provided for 
under the Crawford-Webb Act and the com- 
position, by counties, of the various districts. 
208 F. Supp., at 451. 

* Cross-appellants in No. 27 assert that 
the Crawford-Webb Act was a “minimum- 
change measure” which merely redrew new 
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The Court pointed out that under the Craw- 
ford-Webb Act, the vote of a person in the 
senatorial district consisting of Bibb and 
Perry Counties would be worth 20 times that 
of a citizen in Jefferson County, and that 
the vote of a citizen in the six smallest dis- 
tricts would be worth 15 or more times that 
of a Jefferson County voter. The Court con- 
cluded that the Crawford-Webb Act was 
“totally unacceptable” as a “piece of per- 
manent legislation” which, under the Ala- 
bama Constitution, would have remained in 
effect without alteration at least until after 
the next decennial census. 

Under the detailed requirements of the 
various constitutional provisions relating to 
the apportionment of seats in the Alabama 
Senate and House of Representatives, the 
Court found, the membership of neither 
house can be apportioned solely on a popula- 
tion basis, despite the provision in Art. 
XVIII, § 284, which states that representa- 
tion in the legislature shall be based upon 
population.” In dealing with the conflict- 
ing and somewhat paradoxical requirements 
(under which the number of seats in the 
House is limited to 106 but each of the 67 
counties is required to be given at least one 
representative, and the size of the Senate 
is limited to 35 but it is required to have at 
least one-fourth of the members of the 
House, although no county can be given 
more than one senator), the District Court 
stated its view that “the controlling or 
dominant provision of the Alabama Consti- 
tution on the subject of representation in 
the Legislature” is the previously referred 
to language of § 284. The Court stated that 
the detailed requirements of Art. IX, §§ 197- 
200, “make it obvious that in neither the 
House nor the Senate can representation 
be based strictly and entirely upon popula- 
tion. The result may well be that repre- 
sentation according to population to some 
extent must be required in both Houses if 
invidious discrimination in the legislative 
systems as a whole is to be avoided. In- 
deed * * * it is the policy and theme of 
the Alabama Constitution to require rep- 
resentation according to population in both 
Houses as nearly as may be, while still com- 
plying with more detailed provisions.” 3 

The District Court then directed its con- 
cern to the providing of an effective remedy. 
It indicated that it was adopting and order- 
ing into effect for the November 1962 elec- 
tion a provisional and temporary reappor- 
tionment plan composed of the provisions 
relating to the House of Representatives 
contained in the 67-Senator Amendment 
and the provisions of the Crawford-Webb 
Act relating to the Senate. The Court noted, 
however, that “the proposed reapportion- 
ment of the Senate in the ‘Crawford-Webb 
Act,’ unacceptable as a piece of permanent 
legislation, may not even break the strangle 
hold.” Stating that it was retaining juris- 
diction and deferring any hearing on plain- 
tiffs’ motion for a permanent injunction 
“until the Legislature, as provisionally re- 
apportioned * * + has an opportunity to 
provide for a true reapportionment of both 
Houses of the Alabama Legislature,” the 
Court emphasized that its “moderate” action 
was designed to break the strangle hold by 
the smaller counties on the Alabama Legis- 
lature and would not suffice as a permanent 
reapportionment. On July 25, 1962, the 
Court entered its decree in accordance with 
its previously stated determinations, con- 
cluding that “plaintiffs * * * are denied 


senatorial district lines around the nominees 
of the May 1962 Democratic primary so as 
to retain the seats of 34 of the 35 nominees, 
and resulted, in practical effect, in the shift 
of only one Senate seat from an overrep- 
resented district to another underpopulated, 
newly created district. 
2 208 F. Supp., at 439. 
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+ + + equal protection * * * by virtue of 
the debasement of their votes since the Leg- 
islature of the State of Alabama has failed 
and continues to fail to reapportion itself as 
required by law.” It enjoined the defendant 
state officials from holding any future elec- 
tions under any of the apportionment plans 
that it had found invalid, and stated that the 
1962 election of Alabama legislators could 
validly be conducted only under the appor- 
tionment scheme specified in the Court’s 
order. 

After the District Court’s decision, new 
primary elections were held pursuant to leg- 
islation enacted in 1962 at the same special 
session as the proposed constitutional 
amendment and the Crawford-Webb Act, 
to be effective in the event the Court itself 
ordered a particular reapportionment plan 
into immediate effect. The November 1962 
general election was likewise conducted on 
the basis of the District Court’s ordered ap- 
portionment of legislative seats, as Mr. Jus- 
tice Black refused to stay the District Court’s 
order. Consequently, the present Alabama 
Legislature is apportioned in accordance with 
the temporary plan prescribed by the District 
Court's decree. All members of both houses 
of the Alabama Legislature serve four-year 
terms, so that the next regularly scheduled 
election of legislators will not be held until 
1966. The 1968 regular session of the Ala- 
bama Legislature produced no legislation re- 
lating to legislative apportionment,“ and the 
legislature, which meets biennially, will not 
hold another regular session until 1965. 

No effective political remedy to obtain relief 
against the alleged malapportionment of the 
Alabama Legislature appears to have been 
available No initiative procedure exists 
under Alabama law. Amendment of the 
State Constitution can be achieved only after 
a proposal is adopted by three-fifths of the 
members of both houses of the legislature 
and is approved by a majority of the people. 
or as a result of a constitutional convention 
convened after approval by the people of a 
convention call initiated by a majority of 
both houses of the Alabama Legislature.” 

Notices of appeal to this Court from the 
District Court’s decision were timely filed by 
defendants below (appellants in No, 23) and 
by two groups of intervenor-plaintiffs (cross- 
appellants in Nos. 27 and 41). Appellants in 
No. 23 contend that the District Court erred 
in holding the existing and the two proposed 
plans for the apportionment of seats in the 
Alabama Legislature unconstitutional, and 
that a federal court lacks the power to affirm- 
atively reapportion seats in a state legisla- 
ture. Cross-appellants in No. 27 assert that 
the court below erred in failing to compel 
reapportionment of the Alabama Senate on a 
population basis as allegedly required by the 
Alabama Constitution and the Equal Pro- 
tection Clause of the Federal Constitution. 
Cross-appellants in No. 41 contend that the 
District Court should have required and 


„ Possibly this resulted from an under- 
standable desire on the part of the Alabama 
Legislature to await a final determination by 
this Court in the instant litigation before 
proceeding to enact a permanent apportion- 
ment plan. 

æ However, a proposed constitutional 
amendment, which would have made the 
Alabama House of Representatives some- 
what more representative of population 
but the Senate substantially less so, was re- 
jected by the people in a 1956 referendum, 
with the more populous counties accounting 
for the defeat. 

See the discussion in Lucas v. The Forty- 
Fourth General Assembly of the State of 
Colorado, —— U.S. ——, , decided also 
this date, with respect to the lack of federal 
constitutional significance of the presence 
or absence of an available political remedy. 

* Ala. Const., Art. XVIII, § 284. 

* Ala. Const., Art. XVIII, § 286. 
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ordered into effect the apportionment of seats 
in both houses of the Alabama Legislature 
on a population basis. We noted probable 
jurisdiction on June 10, 1963. 374 U.S. 802. 


m 


Undeniably the Constitution of the United 
States protects the right of all qualified citi- 
zens to vote, in State as well as in Federal 
elections. A consistent line of decisions by 
this Court in cases involving attempts to deny 
or restrict the right of suffrage has made this 
indelibly clear. It has been repeatedly rec- 
ognized that all qualified voters have a con- 
stitutionally protected right to vote, Ex parte 
Yarbrough, 110 U.S. 651, and to have their 
votes counted, United States v. Mosely, 238 
U.S. 388. In Mosely the Court stated that 
it is “as equally unquestionable that the 
right to have one’s vote counted is as open 
to protection * * * as the right to put a 
ballot in a box.” 238 U.S., at 386. The 
right to vote can neither be denied outright, 
Guinn v. United States, 238 U.S. 347, Lane v. 
Wilson, 307 U.S. 268, nor can it be destroyed 
by alteration of ballots, see United States v. 
Classic, 313 U.S. 299, 315, nor diluted by 
ballot-box stuffing, Ex parte Siebold, 100 U.S. 
871, United States v. Saylor, 322 U.S. 385. 
As the Court stated in Classic, “Obviously in- 
cluded within the right to choose, secured 
by the Constitution, is the right of qualified 
voters within a State to cast their ballots 
and have them counted.” 315 U.S. at 315. 
Racially based gerrymandering, Gomillion v. 
Lightfoot, 364 U.S. 339, and the conducting 
of white primaries, Nizon v. Herndon, 273 
U.S. 536, Nitron v. Condon, 286 U.S, 73, 
Smith v. Allwright, 321 U.S. 649, Terry v. 
Adams, 345 U.S. 461, both of which result in 
denying to some citizens their right to vote, 
have been held to be constitutionally imper- 
missible. And history has seen a continu- 
ing expansion of the scope of the right of 
suffrage in this country. The right to vote 
freely for the candidate of one’s choice is of 
the essence of a democratic society, and any 
restrictions on that right strike at the heart 
of representative government. And the 
right of suffrage can be denied by a debase- 
ment or dilution of the weight of a citizen’s 
vote just as effectively as by wholly prohibit- 
ing the free excerise of the franchise.“ 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I interrupt the Sen- 
ator, although I dislike to do so, because 
I believe that what he has just read is 
absolutely crucial in answering what I 
believe is one of the main challenges to 
the one-man, one-vote thesis that has 
been advanced by some Senators and by 
the Supreme Court. 

The Senator from Nebraska made a 
strong challenge the other day, and 
again today, on this point. People fre- 


*The 15th, 17th, 19th, 23d, and 24th 
amendments to the Federal Constitution all 
involve expansions of the right of suffrage. 
Also relevant, in this regard, is the civil 
rights legislation enacted by Congress in 
1957 and 1960. 

%2 As stated by Mr. Justice Douglas in 
South v. Peters, 339 U.S. 276, 279: 

“There is more to the right to vote than 
the right to mark a piece of paper and drop 
it in a box or the right to pull a lever in a 
voting booth. The right to vote includes 
the right to have the ballot counted. It 
also includes the right to have the vote 
counted at full value without dilution or 
discount. That federally protected right 
suffers substantial dilution * * * [where a] 
favored group has full voting strength * * * 
[and] the groups not in favor have their 
votes discounted.” (Douglas, J., dissenting.) 
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quently argue that this is not a right 
similar to the right of freedom of speech, 
the right of worship, the right of assem- 
bly, and so forth. 

In the two sentences that the Senator 
has just read, it seems to me that we get 
to the crux only not of the question of the 
right to vote, but also the right to have 
the vote counted, and counted equally 
with the vote of other persons. 

If the Senator will permit me, I should 
like to read those two sentences again. 
They read: 

The right to vote freely for the candidate 
of one’s choice is of the essence of a 
democratic society, and any restrictions on 
that right strike at the heart of representa- 
tive government. And the right of suffrage 
can be denied by a debasement or dilution 
of the weight of a citizen’s vote just as effec- 


tively as by wholly prohibiting the free exer- 
cise of the franchise. 


The junior Senator from Wisconsin is 
rendering a great service to the Senate 
in reading this decision. It is most im- 
portant to stress the crucial point which 
Chief Justice Warren makes so clear in 
those two sentences. This is a statement 
on which we must base our opposition to 
the Dirksen proposal. The Dirksen pro- 
posal is frankly designed to permit a con- 
stitutional referendum which would de- 
stroy forever our one-man, one-vote 
principle in the State legislatures. 

The two sentences that the Senator 
has read are a direct and convincing 
answer to those who argue that this 
right somehow is not one that needs 
constitutional protection—the kind of 
protection that the Court has given in 
this case. 

Mr. NELSON. I am glad that the sen- 
ior Senator from Wisconsin called spe- 
cial attention to these two sentences. 
The two pages from this part of the de- 
cision, pages 19 and 20, recite a long se- 
ries of cases, pointing out that there are 
all kinds of ways in which to deny the 
right to citizens to have their voice 
heard appropriately through the ballot 
box. It is pointed out that all of the 
ways are unconstitutional. It is uncon- 
stitutional to deny some people the right 
to vote, as has been done in many places. 
It is a denial of their constitutional right 
if their vote is not counted, once it is 
placed in the ballot box. It is a denial 
of their constitutional right if the ballot 
box is stuffed so that there is a dispro- 
portionate weight given to the ballot 
stuffer’s box. i 

It is further pointed out, as the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin has emphasized, 
that there are all kinds of ways to de- 
base the constitutional right of the bal- 
lot box. One of the ways is to have one 
voter’s vote count for more than an- 
other voter’s vote. That is no different 
from stuffing a ballot box or denying 
people a right to vote. 

If I were to live in a rural area and 


my vote were the equivalent of 50 votes 
in a city, that would be an effective de- 


nial of the rights of the people who live 
in that city area. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NELSON, I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have listened to 
the dialog between the Senators from 
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Wisconsin. Would the Senator go so far 
as to say that the rights of Ohio voters 
in the deliberative process of law-pass- 
ing proceedings in the Congress had 
been denied to them? I point out that 
Ohio has a population of 10.5 million 
and has 2 Senators in the U.S. Senate. 
Rhode Island, with a population of about 
900,000, also has 2 Senators. How 
would the Senator from Wisconsin ra- 
tionalize that difference in the repre- 
sentation of 11 million people in Ohio, 
having 2 Senators in the Senate, with 
the representation of 900,000 people in 
Rhode Island, which likewise is entitled 
to 2 Senators? 

Mr. NELSON. I suppose that the is- 
sue raised by the Senator from Ohio has 
been rehashed on the floor of the Senate 
dozens of times. The other day I heard 
a discussion of it. 

As the Senator well knows, at the time 
the Constitution of the United States 
was formed there was 13 sovereign 
Colonies. There was no U.S. Govern- 
ment. There was no U.S. Constitution. 
Those sovereign nations—Colonies—got 
together. Each individual Colony had 
all the constitutional powers to govern 
within its particular geographic area. 
The sovereign Colonies delegated to a 
Federal Government certain powers and 
reserved certain powers to themselves. 

As a former distinguished Governor, 
the Senator from Ohio is well aware of 
the fact that States are sovereign States 
and have certain sovereign powers. They 
reserved to themselves the right to have 
the representation of two Senators for 
each State to speak for the sovereign 
rights of the States in return for their 
joining in a Federal union. 

That is an entirely different question 
from the question of giving to counties, 
as Alabama and many other States do, a 
representative status. As the Senator 
knows, a county is naught but for the au- 
thority given to it by the State. A county 
is a creature of the State. The Su- 
preme Court flatly rejected the argu- 
ment, The Court dealt with that exact 
question. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator di- 
rect my attention to the page of the 
opinion to which he refers? I know I 
read it. 

Mr. NELSON. The analogy which the 
Senator has raised appears on page 13 of 
the opinion. I shall read it: 

The analogy cannot survive the most super- 
ficial examination into the history of the 
requirement of the Federal Constitution and 
the diametrically opposing history of the re- 
quirement of the Alabama constitution that 
representation shall be based on population. 
Nor can it survive a comparison of the dif- 
ferent political natures of States and coun- 
ties. 


Of course, as the Senator is well aware, 
the Reynolds against Sims case 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I understand that the 
Court said that the States are sovereign, 
and therefore, we may not draw an 
analogy with the situation of counties, 
which are not sovereign. But my ques- 
tion is, how does the Senator explain 
away the fact that 900,000 citizens of 
Rhode Island have 2 Senators, and 11 
million people of Ohio have 2 Senators? 
Are not the votes of the citizens of Ohio 
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diluted? If the Senator’s argument is 
sound, that every citizen should have one 
vote, and that his vote should not be 
diluted in any manner, are not the votes 
of the 16 million people in California, 
which is entitled to only 2 Senators— 
1 Senator for 8 million people—diluted 
with the votes of the 2 Senators from 
Rhode Island, which has 900,000 citi- 
zens—1 Senator for 450,000? 

Does not the Constitution of the United 
States debase the votes of the citizens 
of Ohio, California, New York, Illinois, 
Texas, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and 
other States? 

Mr. NELSON. As the Senator is well 
aware, when the Colonies met in Con- 
stitutional Convention, they enumerated 
the powers which they were willing to 
delegate to the Federal Government and 
reserved all the remainder of the powers 
to themselves. That became a provision 
of the Federal Constitution. 

In Reynolds against Sims, the Alabama 
constitution is dealt with. That con- 
stitution provides that apportionment in 
that State, in both the house of repre- 
sentatives and the senate, shall be on 
a population basis. For 60 years the 
Alabama Legislature has ignored its own 
constitution, 

What the Supreme Court really did 
was to enforce the Alabama constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But Ohio has been 
affected by the decision. For 61 years 
each county in Ohio has been entitled 
to at least one representative. That 
means there are 88 representatives, since 
1 is guaranteed for each county. But 
under the constitutional provision we are 
entitled to 137. So the 88 subtracted 
from 137 left 49 that were distributed to 
the larger cities. For 61 years Ohio pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that it was 
acting constitutionally, 

The Supreme Court came along and 
ruled, “What you have done is invalid. 
You have been violating the law, al- 
though you wrote into your constitution 
that there shall be one representative 
for each county.” 

My inquiry is as follows: Why should 
not Ohio, and the other 49 States, if 
they so desire, within the next 2 years, 
be given the opportunity of amending 
the Constitution of the United States so 
that there shall be representation geo- 
graphically and by population? 

Mr. NELSON. As the Senator knows, 
the States and the people of this coun- 
try are entitled to initiate a constitu- 
tional amendment at any time they wish. 
That is not what we are doing here. 
What we are trying to do here is to take 
a decision that has already been rendered 
by the U.S. Supreme Court and then, by 
legislative fiat, so to speak, enter a kind 
of interlocutory decree against the effec- 
tive date of the implementation of the 
U.S. Supreme Court decision. It seems 
to me that that is a dangerous assault 
upon the whole theory and concept of the 
separation of powers of this country. 
When the resolution was first proposed, 
it was absolutely mandatory. As it was 
first proposed, it set the U.S. Congress 
up as a kind of supreme court handling 
appeals from the U.S. Supreme Court. 
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As first proposed, without that tiny, 
little escape clause, it would mean that 
we could postpone the effective date of 
any decision the Supreme Court makes 
at any time. I think this is a dangerous 
business to become involved in. That is 
why I am opposed to it. I am not op- 
posed to any State amending its own 
constitution as the people wish to have 
it amended. I am for giving the people 
of the States that opportunity, but I am 
not for using the power of Congress to 
suspend the effective date of the imple- 
mentation of decisions of the Supreme 
Court. Let the Constitution be amended 
so as to take that power away if that is 
what the people of the country want. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In Ohio there is a 
provision that every 20 years there must 
be submitted to the people the issue of 
whether they shall have a constitutional 
convention. This question has been sub- 
mitted to the people of Ohio since 1903— 
when the constitution so provided—three 
times, and each time the people have 
said, “We want no change in the consti- 
tution.” Suddenly, in 1964, they are 
told that what they have been doing is 
wrong; that they have been violating the 
Constitution. Why should not the peo- 
ple of Ohio have enough time to proceed, 
before the Supreme Court decision goes 
into effect, to determine whether they 
want to follow what the Supreme Court 
says is the Constitution or whether they 
want to change it? 

Mr. NELSON. My answer to that 
question is that we have created under 
our Constitution a method for amending 
the Constitution, and the Supreme Court 
of the United States has said what the 
law is. The Supreme Court has ruled 
that these malapportionments are a vio- 
lation of the Federal Constitution, and 
that they deny the people the equal pro- 
tection of the law. Now what it is at- 
tempted to have Congress do is to have 
the implementation of the decision of 
the Supreme Court delayed. We must 
have some arbiter, some interpreter, of 
the Constitution, as the Senator from 
Ohio well knows. The Supreme Court is 
such an agency. When the Supreme 
Court interprets the Constitution on an 
issue brought before it, that interpreta- 
tion then becomes the law of the land. 
There is a procedure for amending the 
Constitution. The procedure is not the 
kind of interlocutory decree overruling 
the Supreme Court or postponing the ef- 
fective date of the decision as this reso- 
lution purports to do. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I would subscribe to 
that statement if it were not for the fact 
that the pronouncement of the Supreme 
Court caught State after State by com- 
plete surprise. There was no expecta- 
tion that the pronouncement would be 
made that the States were acting in vio- 


lation of the law. Since the States have 


been caught by surprise, since they have 
been unexpectedly told that what they 
have been doing is wrong, the States 
ought to have an opportunity to remedy 
the unexpected assertion made by the 
Court of what the Constitution meant. 


+ 
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Mr. NELSON. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio that it 
ought not to have surprised Alabama. 
Alabama had been violating its own 
constitution for 60 years. How much 
notice does Alabama want? This is 
true of other States. Therefore, some 
people in Alabama, who felt they were 
being deprived of their constitutional 
rights, brought suit. Everyone knew 
the constitution was being violated. 
The legislature knew it. How much 
time should be given the State to con- 
tinue to deny the people their rights? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. There are many 
States that do not fall into the category 
of the Southern States that have been 
mentioned. I do not think it is sound to 
lump them together, because a bit of 
coloring enters into the question by 
making it appear that only Alabama is 
involved. Ohio also is involved. Many 
other States have for years had one 
branch of their legislature chosen on the 
basis of geographical representation and 
the other on the basis of population. 

Mr. NELSON. The reason I men- 
tioned Alabama is that I am discussing 
the case of Reynolds against Sims, which 
is the Alabama case. However, the Sena- 
tor is absolutely correct. A large num- 
ber of States in the East, West and the 
North have been violating their consti- 
tutions. My own State of Wisconsin 
did not comply strictly with our consti- 
tution for many years, although we were 
not as malapportioned as were many 
other States. We are apportioned now 
as well as can be on a population basis. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. Does the Senator 
have in mind which judges on the Su- 
preme Court dissented from that 
opinion? 

Mr. NELSON. I think the Justice who 
dissented in this opinion was Justice 
Harlan. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I know that Justice 
Harlan dissented. He wrote the dissent- 
ing opinion. 

In the Ohio case, which also went to 
the Supreme Court, three judges of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals in Cincinnati 
held that what Ohio was doing was valid 
and in conformity with its constitution 
and in conformity with the Constitution 
of the United States. 

I ask the question because when one 
begins adding individuals, if there were 
three dissents in the Supreme Court, if 
there were three minds on the Supreme 
Court who said what had been done was 
valid, and three minds on the Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Cincinnati who also 
said so, that would leave the score at 
six against six, showing how close the 
question is. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. NELSON. Nobody would suggest 
that in any of these highly involved and 
emotional and controversial questions 
there is not a division of opinion. There 
is a division of opinion on this question. 
What I am saying to the Senator is that, 
as a distinguished lawyer and as a for- 
mer Governor, he is well aware of what 
the role and function of the Supreme 
Court is. I say it is a serious business 
for Congress to put itself in the position 
of trying to force a postponement of the 
effective date of a Supreme Court’s deci- 
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sion. We ought to follow the proper 
procedures to amend the Constitution, 
if that is what we want to do. 

I continue reading from Reynolds 
against Sims: 


In Baker v. Carr, 369 U.S. 186, we held that 
a claim asserted under the Equal Protection 
Clause challenging the constitutionality of a 
State’s apportionment of seats in its legisla- 
ture, on the ground that the right to vote of 
certain citizens was effectively impaired since 
debased and diluted in effect, presented a 
justiciable controversy subject to adjudica- 
tion by federal courts. The spate of similar 
cases filed and decided by lower courts since 
our decision in Baker amply shows that the 
problem of state legislative malapportion- 
ment is one that is perceived to exist in a 
large number of the States.“ In Baker, a suit 
involving an attack on the apportionment of 
seats in the Tennessee Legislature, we re- 
manded to the District Court, which had 
dismissed the action, for consideration on 
the merits. We intimated no view as to the 
proper constitutional standards for evaluat- 
ing the validity of a state legislative appor- 
tionment scheme. Nor did we give any con- 
sideration to the question of appropriate 
remedies. Rather, we simply stated: 

“Beyond noting that we have no cause at 
this stage to doubt the District Court will be 
able to fashion relief if violations of consti- 
tutional rights are found, it is improper now 
to consider what remedy would be most ap- 
propriate if appellants prevail at trial.” 31 

We indicated in Baker, however, that the 
Equal Protection Clause provides discoverable 
and manageable standards for use by lower 
courts in determining the constitutionality 
of a state legislative apportionment scheme, 
and we stated: 

“Nor need the appellants, in order to suc- 
ceed in this action, ask the Court to enter 
upon policy determinations for which judi- 
cially manageable standards are lacking. 
Judicial standards under the Equal Protec- 
tion Clause are well developed and familiar, 
and it has been open to courts since the 
enactment of the Fourteenth Amendment to 
determine, if on the particular facts they 
must, that a discrimination reflects no policy, 
but simply arbitrary and capricious action.” 33 

Subsequent to Baker, we remanded several 
cases to the courts below for reconsideration 
in light of that decision. 

In Gray v. Sanders, 372 U.S. 368, we held 
that the Georgia county unit system, appli- 
cable in statewide primary elections, was un- 
constitutional since it resulted in a dilution 
of the weight of the votes of certain Georgia 
voters merely because of where they resided. 
After indicating that the Fifteenth and Nine- 
teenth Amendments prohibit a State from 
overweighting or diluting votes on the basis 
of race or sex, we stated: 

“How then can one person be given twice 
or ten times the voting power of another 
person in a statewide election merely because 
he lives in a rural area or because he lives 


Litigation challenging the constitutional- 
ity of state legislative apportionment schemes 
had been instituted in at least 34 States prior 
to end of 1962—within nine months of our 
decision in Baker v. Carr. See McKay, Politi- 
cal Thickets and Crazy Quilts: Reapportion- 
ment and Equal Protection, 61 Mich. L. Rev. 
645, 706-710 (1963), which contains an ap- 
pendix summarizing reapportionment litiga- 
tion through the end of 1962. See also David 
and Eisenberg, Devaluation of the Urban and 
Suburban Vote (1961); Goldberg, The Statis- 
tics of Malapportionment, 72 Yale L. J. 90 
(1962). 

= 369 U.S., at 198. 

* Id., at 226. 

#3 Scholle v. Hare, 369 U.S, 429 (Michigan); 
WMCA, Inc., v. Simon, 370 U.S. 190 (New 
York). 
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in the smallest rural county? Once the geo- 
graphical unit for which a representative is 
to be chosen is designated, all who partici- 
pate in the election are to have an equal 
vote—whatever their race, whatever their 
sex, whatever their occupation, whatever 
their income, and wherever their home may 
be in that geographical unit. This is re- 
quired by the Equal Protection Clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. The concept of ‘we 
the people’ under the Constitution visualizes 
no preferred class of voters but equality 
among those who meet the basic qualifica- 
tions. The idea that every voter is equal to 
every other voter in his State, when he casts 
his ballot in favor of one of several competing 
candidates, underlies many of our deci- 
sions.” * 

Continuing, we stated that “there is no 
indication in the Constitution that home- 
site or occupation affords a permissible basis 
for distinguishing between qualified voters 
within the State.” And, finally, we con- 
cluded: “The conception of political equality 
from the Declaration of Independence, to 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, to the Fif- 
teenth, Seventeenth and Nineteenth Amend- 
ments can mean only one thing—one per- 
son, one vote.” * 

We stated in Gray, however, that that case, 
“unlike Baker v. Carr does not involve 
a question of the degree to which the Equal 
Protection Clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment limits the authority of a State legisla- 
ture in designing the geographical districts 
from which representatives are chosen either 
for the State Legislature or for the Federal 
House of Representatives. Nor does it pre- 
sent the question, inherent in the bicameral 
form of our Federal Government, whether a 
State may have one house chosen without 
regard to population.” 3 

Of course, in these cases we are faced 
with the problem not presented in Gray— 
that of determining the basic standards and 
stating the applicable guidelines for imple- 
menting our decision in Baker v. Carr. 

In Wesberry v. Sanders, 376 U.S. 1, decided 
earlier this Term, we held that attacks on 
the constitutionality of congressional dis- 
tricting plans enacted by state legislatures 
do not present nonjusticiable questions and 
should not be dismissed generally for “want 
of equity.” We determined that the con- 
stitutional test for the validity of congres- 
sional districting schemes was one of sub- 
stantial equality of population among the 
various districts established by a state legis- 
lature for the election of members of the 
Federal House of Representatives. 

In that case we decided that an apportion- 
ment of congressional seats which “contracts 
the value of some votes and expands that of 
others” is unconstitutional, since “the Fed- 
eral Constitution intends that when qualified 
voters elect members of Congress each vote 
be given as much weight as any other vote.” 
We concluded that the constitutional pre- 
scription for election of members of the 
House of Representatives by the People,” 
construed in its historical context, “means 
that as nearly as is practicable one man’s 
vote in a congressional election is to be worth 
as much as another’s.” We further stated: 

“It would defeat the principle solemnly 
embodied in the Great Compromise—equal 
representation in the House for equal num- 
bers of people—for us to hold that, within 
the States, legislatures may draw the lines of 


= 372 U.S., at 379-380. 

Id., at 381. 

Id., at 376. Later in the opinion we again 
stated: 

“Nor does the question here have anything 
to do with the composition of the state or 
federal legislature. And we intimate no opin- 
ion on the constitutional phases of that 
problem beyond what we said in Baker v. 
Carr.” Id., at 378. 
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congressional districts in such a way as to 
give some voters a greater voice in choosing 
a Congressman than others.” * 

We found further, in Wesberry, that “our 
Constitution’s plain objective” was that “of 
making equal representation for equal num- 
bers of people the fundamental goal.” We 
concluded by stating: ‘ 

“No right is more precious in a free coun- 
try than that of having a voice in the elec- 
tion of those who make the laws under which, 
as good citizens, we must live. Other rights, 
even the most basic, are illusory if the right 
to vote is undermined. Our Constitution 
leaves no room for classification of people 
in a way that unnecessarily abridges this 
right.” 3 

Gray and Wesberry are of course not dis- 
positive of or directly controlling on our de- 
cision in these cases involving State legisla- 
tive apportionment controversies. Admit- 
tedly, those decisions, in which we held that, 
in statewide and in congressional elections, 
one person’s vote must be counted equally 
with those of all other voters in a Staté, were 
based on different constitutional considera- 
tions and were addressed to rather distinct 
problems. But neither are they wholly in- 
apposite. Gray, though not determinative 
here since involving the weighing of votes 
in statewide elections, established the basic 
principle of equality among voters within a 
State, and held that voters cannot be classi- 
fied, constitutionally, on the basis of where 
they live, at least with respect to voting in 
statewide elections. And our decision in 
Wesberry was of course grounded on that 
language of the Constitution which pre- 
scribes that members of the Federal House of 
Representatives are to be chosen “by the 
People,” while attacks on state legislative 
apportionment schemes, such as that in- 
volved in the instant cases, are principally 
based on the Equal Protection Clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. Nevertheless, Wes- 
berry clearly established that the funda- 
mental principle of representative govern- 
ment in this country is one of equal repre- 
sentation for equal numbers of people, with- 
out regard to race, sex, economic status, or 
place of residence within a State. Our prob- 
lem, then, is to ascertain, in the instant cases, 
whether there are any constitutionally cog- 
nizable principles which would justify de- 
partures from the basic standard of equality 
among voters in the apportionment of seats 
in State legislatures. 


mt 


A predominant consideration in determin- 
ing whether a State's legislative apportion- 
ment scheme constitutes an invidious dis- 
crimination violative of rights asserted under 
the Equal Protection Clause is that the rights 
allegedly impaired are individual and per- 
sonal in nature. As stated by the Court in 
United States v. Bathgate, 246 U.S. 220, 227, 
“the right to vote is personal.“ While the 
result of a court decision in a state legisla- 
tive apportionment controversy may be to 
require the restructuring of the geographical 
distribution of seats in a state legislature, 
the judicial focus must be concentrated upon 
ascertaining whether there has been any dis- 
crimination against certain of the State’s 
citizens which constitutes an impermissible 
impairment of their constitutionally pro- 
tected right to vote. Like Skinner v. Okla- 
homa, 316 U.S. 535, such a case “touches a 
sensitive and important area of human 
rights,” and “involves one of the basie civil 


376 U.S., at 14. 

Id., at 17-18. 

As stated by Mr. Justice Douglas, the 
rights sought to be vindicated in a suit chal- 
lenging an apportionment scheme are “per- 
sonal and individual,” South v. Peters, 339 
U.S., at 280, and are “important political 
rights of the people,” MacDougall v. Green, 
335 US. 281, 288. (Douglas, J., dissenting.) 
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rights of man,” presenting questions of al- 
leged “invidious discriminations * * * 
against groups or types of individuals in 
violation of the constitutional guaranty of 
just and equal laws.” 316 U.S., at 536, 541. 
Undoubtedly, the right of suffrage is a fun- 
damental matter in a free and democratic 
society. Especially since the right to exer- 
cise the franchise in a free and unimpaired 
manner is preservative of other basic civil 
and political rights, any alleged infringement 
of the right of citizens to vote must be care- 
fully and meticulously scrutinized. Almost 
a century ago, in Yick Wo v. Hopkins, 118 
U.S. 356, the Court referred to “the political 
franchise of voting” as “a fundamental po- 
litical right, because preservative of all 
rights.” 118 U.S., at 370. 

Legislators represent people, not trees or 
acres. Legislators are elected by voters, not 
farms or cities or economic interests. As 
long as ours is a representative form of gov- 
ernment, and our legislatures are those in- 
struments of government elected directly by 
and directly representative of the people, 
the right to elect legislators in a free and un- 
impaired fashion is a bedrock of our political 
system. It could hardly be gainsaid that a 
constitutional claim had been asserted by 
an allegation that certain otherwise qualified 
voters had been entirely prohibited from 
voting for members of their State legislature. 
And, if a State should provide that the votes 
of citizens in one part of the State should 
be given 2 times, or 5 times, or 10 times the 
weight of votes of citizens in another part 
of the State, it could hardly be contended 
that the right to vote of those residing in 
the disfavored areas had not been effectively 
diluted. It would appear extraordinary to 
suggest that a State could be constitutionally 
permitted to enact a law providing that cer- 
tain of the State’s voters could yote 2, 5, or 
10 times for their legislative representatives, 
while voters living elsewhere could vote only 
once. And it is inconceivable that a State 
law to the effect that, in counting votes for 
legislators, the votes of citizens in one part 
of the State would be multiplied by 2, 5, or 10, 
while the votes of persons in another area 
would be counted only at face value, could 
be constitutionally sustainable. Of course, 
the effect of State legislative districting 
schemes which give the same number of 
representatives to unequal numbers of con- 
stituents is identical.“ Overweighing and 
overvaluation of the votes of those living 
here has the certain effect of dilution and 
undervaluation of the votes of those living 
there. The resulting discrimination against 
those individual voters living in disfavored 
areas is easily demonstrable mathematically. 
Their right to vote is simply not the same 
right to vote as that of those living in a 
favored part of the State. Two, five, or ten 
of them must vote before the effect of their 
voting is equivalent to that of their favored 
neighbor. Weighing the votes of citizens 
differently, by any method or means, merely 
because of where they happen to reside, 


# As stated by Mr. Justice Black in Cole- 
grove v. Green, 328 U.S. 549, 569-571: 

“No one would deny that the equal pro- 
tection clause would * * * prohibit a law 
that would expressly give certain citizens a 
half-vote and others a full vote. [T]he con- 
stitutionally guaranteed right to vote and 
the right to have one’s vote counted clearly 
imply the policy that State election systems, 
no matter what their form, should be de- 
signed to give approximately equal weight to 
each vote cast. [A] State legislature cannot 
deny eligible voters the right to vote for 
Congressmen and the right to have their 
vote counted. It can no more destroy the 
effectiveness of their vote in part and no 
more accomplish this in the name of ‘appor- 
tionment’ than under any other name.” 


(Black, J., dissenting.) 
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hardly seems justifiable. One must be ever 
aware that the Constitution forbids “sophis- 
ticated as well as simple-minded modes of 
discrimination.” Lane v. Wilson, 307 U.S. 
268, 275, Gomillion v. Lightfoot, 364 US. 
339, 342. As we stated in Wesberry v. San- 
ders, supra: 

“We do not believe that the Framers of the 
Constitution intended to permit the same 
vote-diluting discrimination to be accom- 
plished through the device of districts con- 
taining widely varied numbers of inhabit- 
ants. To say that a vote is worth more in 
one district than in another would * * + 
run counter to our fundamental ideas of 
democratic government.” 4t 

State legislatures are, historically, the 
fountainhead of representative government 
in this country. A number of them have 
their roots in colonial times, and substan- 
tially antedate the creation of our Nation 
and our Federal Government, In fact, the 
first formal stirrings of American political 
independence are to be found, in large part, 
in the views and actions of several of the 
colonial legislative bodies. With the birth 
of our National Government, and the adop- 
tion and ratification of the Federal Consti- 
tution, State legislatures retained a most 
important place in our Nation’s govern- 
Mental structure. But representative gov- 
ernment is in essence self-government 
through the medium of elected representa- 
tives of the people, and each and every citi- 
zen has an inalienable right to full and 
effective participation in the political proc- 
esses of his State’s legislative bodies, Most 
citizens can achieve this participation only 
as qualified voters through the election of 
legislators to represent them. Full and 
effective participation by all citizens in State 
government requires, therefore, that each 
citizen has an equally effective voice in the 
election of members of his State legislature. 
Modern and viable State government needs, 
and the Constitution demands, no less. 

Logically, in a society ostensibly grounded 
on representative government, it would seem 
reasonable that a majority of the people of 


"376 U.S. at 8. See also id., at 17, quoting 
from James Wilson, a delegate to the Consti- 
tutional Convention and later an Associate 
Justice of this Court, who stated: 

„Alu elections ought to be equal. Elec- 
tions are equal, when a given number of citi- 
zens, in one part of the state, choose as many 
representatives, as are chosen by the same 
number of citizens, in any other part of the 
state. In this manner, the proportion of the 
representatives and of the constituents will 
remain invariably the same.” 2 The Works 
of James Wilson (Andrews ed. 1896) 15. 

And, as stated by Mr. Justice Douglas in 
MacDougall v. Green, 355 U.S., at 288, 290: 

„Al regulation * * * [which] discrimi- 
nates against the residents of the populous 
counties of the state in favor of rural sec- 
tions * * * lacks the equality to which the 
exercise of political rights is entitled under 
the Fourteenth Amendment. 

“Free and honest elections are the very 
foundation of our republican form of goy- 
ernment. Discrimination against any group 
or class of citizens in the exercise of these 
constitutionally protected rights of citizen- 
ship deprives the electoral process of integ- 
rity. 

“None would deny that a state law giving 
some citizens twice the vote of other citizens 
in either the primary or general election 
would lack that equality which the Four- 
teenth Amendment guarantees. * * * The 
theme of the Constitution is equality amon 
citizens in the exercise of their politic: 
rights. The notion that one group can be 

granted greater voting strength than another 
is hostile to our standards for popular rep- 
resentative government.” (Douglas, J. dis- 
senting.) y 
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a State could elect a majority of that State’s 
legislators, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SAL- 
INGER in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
Ohio? 

Mr. NELSON. I am glad to yield for 
a question. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I invite the attention 
of the Senator to page 29 of the decision, 
I wish to paraphrase what is in the sec- 
ond footnote and ask the Senator’s opin- 
ion about the philosophic soundness of 
what was said. 

My paraphrasing is that all elections 
ought to be equal. Elections are equal 
when a given number of citizens in one 
part of the country choose as many Sen- 
ators as are chosen by the same number 
of citizens in any other part of the coun- 
try. In this manner, the proportion of 
the representatives and of the constitu- 
ents will remain invariably the same. 

The Senator of Wisconsin will notice 
that instead of the word “State” I have 
inserted the word “country.” 

If it is philosophically sound that a 
citizen in one part of the State ought to 
have the same voting power as a citizen 
in another part of the State—forgetting 
the Constitution as it is now written— 
would that same principle of necessity be 
sound when applied to the country as a 
whole? 

Mr. NELSON. In the first place, there 
is no comparison between the two. 
There is no rationale to the proposition 
that one location within a State should 
increase the power of one’s vote and 
another location decrease it. Upon what 
rationale would the Senator do that? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am forgetting that. 
I am speaking of the philosophy of one 
human being having one vote and that 
there be no debasing of anyone’s vote. 
Does it follow that if we follow this phi- 
losophy of the Supreme Court we are, in 
effect, saying, “Repeal the provision of 
the Constitution which gives Rhode Is- 
land two Senators and some Western 
States with a population of 300,000, two 
Senators, and yet Senators be chosen on 
the basis of population throughout the 
whole country so as not to debase the 
‘vote of any citizen.” 

Mr. NELSON. That proposition may 
be argued on either side rationally, but 
‘each State has two Senators because of 
the fundamental proposition that when 
the Constitution was formulated it was 
intended by the framers thereof that the 
sovereign rights of the Colonies being 
formed into a Federal Union must be 
protected, and that the sovereign rights 
of the States must also be protected. It 
is not comparable to say that within a 
State we may rationally deprive people 
of the equality of their vote. I do not 
see that they are in any way comparable. 

To put the question back to the Sena- 
tor, what principle is promoted within 
a State to make one person’s vote equal 
to the votes of 500 people? There have 
been cases like that. On what ground 
does the Senator defend the proposition? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I do not defend it, 
but I do state that when the Constitu- 
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tion of the United States was adopted, it 
provided that each State should have two 
Senators, which was a representation of 
geographical areas, and the fact that 
Members of the House shall be chosen on 
the basis of population had other reasons 
than the sovereignty of States. 

Madison’s papers clearly show in the 
discussions that there was fear that the 
populous States would overpower the less 
populous States, and hence there should 
be equal representation in the Senate for 
each State. It was definitely intended 
that we should not create a legislative 
body in which the big States would dom- 
inate the situation. That was the phi- 
losophy which was followed at that time. 

Mr. NELSON. The debate at the time 
shows that powerful persuasive argu- 
ments were made against the proposi- 
tion that each State should have two 
Senators, and that those of that per- 
suasion lost the cause. I emphasize to 
the Senator from Ohio that the intent 
and purpose of having two Senators from 
each State, regardless of size, was for 
the specific purpose of protecting the 
sovereignty and the sovereign rights of 
those colonies which had joined the 
Union. That is the rational purpose. 
It is the one which we might debate, 
but it is the rational purpose; whereas, 
there is no rational purpose within a 
State, in my judgment, to allow these 
great disparities. They are quite fright- 
ening when some cities with 4 million 
population—I will stand corrected if I 
am wrong—but I believe that Los An- 
geles, a city of some several million peo- 
ple, has one Senator; yet another county, 
with only 200,000 population, also has 
one Senator. There is no rational way 
to defend that system and still claim that 
people’s rights under the Constitution 
are being protected. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE] was a 
great Governor of the State of Ohio for 
many years. As a Senator, he has been 
a great champion of the Federal system 
of federalism, and of States assuming 
more responsibility. 

It seems to me that two Senators for 
each State was not only something that 
was a compromise at the time of the 
Constitutional Convention, but it was 
also a very good, sound, solid, reasonable, 
and practical device, to provide to States 
a definite and specific power. They must 
be enabled to assume powers that are 
quite substantial, truly comparable with 
what the Federal Government has. 
States must have authority to resist Fed- 
eral encroachment to a considerable ex- 
tent. Our Federal Government has a 
massive power. It has almost a monop- 
oly on military power within our Nation. 
It has enormous taxing power, of which 
the Senator from Ohio is well aware. 
With these two powers, if there were no 
clear constitutional reservation of pow- 
ers to the States, the Federal Govern- 
ment’s imposition of its authority on an 
individual citizen would be much greater. 
I believe our Federal system, in giving 
recognition to our States, giving them 
two Senators, and so forth, is right. 
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There is no legitimate analogy. The 
State does not have this monopoly of 
power. The Federal Government has it. 
I believe it is not at all unreasonable to 
say that there are some citizens within 
a State who possess 20, 50, 100, or, in some 
cases documented by the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Douctras], 1,000 times 
as much influence in choosing a State 
representative as other citizens. On a 
historic basis, it is not sound. It is not 
sound on a practical basis. There is 
good reason for giving the States author- 
ity, dignity, and recognition of certain 
power. The right to have two Senators 
is one of the elements of their authority. 
They should be in a position to resist 
Federal encroachment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am not trying to 
defend the inequitable allocation of 
power. My position is that there should 
exist within the States an ability to pre- 
vent big cities, on the one hand, and 
farm areas on the other, from absolutely 
dominating the situation. 

A system should be set up which would 
give the farm areas a voice that cannot 
lightly be overpowered by the city peo- 
ple. And the city people should be given 
a voice that cannot be overpowered by 
the rural people. 

I believe that a bicameral system could 
be devised within 2 years’ time, within 
which neither the city nor the rural 
citizens would have domination. That 
is my object. 

The Supreme Court proclaimed that 
“The voters represent the people, not 
trees or acres.” Do Senators represent 
trees and acres? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. We represent 
States. And, in a sense, we are regarded 
as ambassadors from our States. At any 
rate, we. represent our States. And our 
representation is quite different than 
that of a representative in a State legis- 
lature. 

I served in the Wisconsin State Legis- 
lature. And I represented the people of 
a particular district. That district could 
be changed or modified. Philosophically, 
we as Senators represent our States as 
distinct sovereign entities. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Supreme Court 
also proclaimed that “Legislators are 
elected by voters, not by farms, or cities, 
or economic interests.” What about Sen- 
ators? Are we elected by mountains and 
rivers? Or, are we elected by people, each 
one having an equal voice in the selec- 
tion of a Senator? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. There undoubtedly 
is an element of inequity in the Federal 
Constitution. I think everyone recog- 
nizes that there is inequity. It gives an 
advantage to people who live in the 
smaller States. That is true. This situ- 
ation arose as a result of compromise. 
In order to have a Federal system, there 
had to be a compromise. This system 
permits the States to have real author- 
ity. It permits the States to resist Fed- 
eral encroachment. It permits the 
States to have certain power, which is 
one of the big elements in the protection 
of liberties. Such protection is not based 
alone on the first 10 amendments to the 
Constitution; but also on the fact that 
a State government can, to a limited ex- 
tent, interpose itself and resist the power 
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of the concentrated Federal Govern- 
ment, with its vast power, in its attempt 
to impose that power on an individual. 
This is important. I believe it is perfect- 
ly legitimate. Itis worth while. We had 
to make a compromise. We must give up 
something when we make a compromise. 

So far as domination by the city is 
concerned, I feel that the Senator from 
Ohio does not have anything to fear. 
We had the same problem in Wisconsin 
that was experienced in Ohio and many 
other States. 

Years ago we were a predominantly 
rural State. We now have 10 or 12 per- 
cent of our people who engage in farm- 
ing in one aspect or another. We ex- 
perienced this trend away from the 
farms. Both bodies of our State legisla- 
ture reflected that. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind—and I believe in the 
minds of others who have studied the 
Wisconsin government—that the farm- 
ers have not become weak in their rep- 
resentation. We have for example a 
strong State department of agriculture. 
Wisconsin farmers are well represented 
in both the State senate and the assem- 
bly. Their interests are considered. 
There is no domination by the big cities 
in our State. On the basis of apportion- 
ment, there is always accommodation 
afforded by the city people to the farm 
people. There is a much more whole- 
some accommodation. It is much better 
than if there were one house, considered 
the impregnable stronghold of rural areas 
and one represented the cities. In a pop- 
ulation-apportioned situation, as in Wis- 
consin, there is not the tendency toward 
the bloc vote, the kind of situation that 
exists in a number of cities. In Wiscon- 
sin we can pass tax programs and educa- 
tional programs for our cities and rural 
areas. 

I believe that the system has worked 
well in our State. I believe it can work 
elsewhere. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I want to set the 
record straight. In my judgment, the 
Federal system is sound. I do not want 
any change. The Senate should repre- 
sent States. The House is constituted 
on the basis of population. But I be- 
lieve that the same principle that has 
been applied to Congress should be ap- 
plied with respect to the States. I was 
mayor of Cleveland. If the city bosses 
were to get control of the legislature, I 
would fear it greatly. 

While I was Governor, if I had been 
confronted with that type of situation, 
my problem would have been far greater 
thanit was. We need the influence of the 
rural man, the man who works in the 
soil. He is down to earth. Of course, 
we also need the influence of the city 
man. But the combination of the two 
is the blending of good government. 

Some city leaders would spend the 
government into bankruptcy so quickly 
that we would not realize that it was 
happening. 

I point out that the Supreme Court, 
when it approached this subject philo- 
sophically, got into trouble when it said 
that legislators do not represent trees 
nor farms; they represent people. 

Senators represent States. It was so 
intended. The result is that Rhode Is- 
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land, with 900,000 people, has two Sen- 
ators—about which I do not complain— 
and Ohio, with 11 million people has two 
Senators. I would strive with all my 
might in my State to develop a consti- 
tutional provision that would have rep- 
resentatives chosen on the basis of geo- 
graphical representation, and senators 
on the basis of population. 

As a result of that check and balance 
system neither the State’s farmers nor 
the city’s union leaders would dominate 
the government. 

Mr. NELSON. I wonder if the Senator 
from Ohio will respond to a question. In 
Alabama, the last proposal showed that 
19 percent of the people in that State 
would control more than 50 percent of 
the representatives. Is that what the 
Senator believes would be a fair appor- 
tionment? What kind of percentage 
would the Senator propose? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. No; Ido not subscribe 
to that. Ohio has suffered from dis- 
proportionate representation. In a 
measure, I believe there is improper 
representation in one house. But three 
times the issue was submitted to the 
people of Ohio. The people were asked 
if they desired to change it. They re- 
fused to do so. Improper apportionment 
can be demonstrated by figures, but three 
times the people were asked, “Shall we 
have a constitutional convention?” The 
people voted overwhelmingly not to 
change the constitution. 

The Supreme Court then came along 
and changed it—perhaps properly. Iam 
not complaining about the analysis of 
the Constitution by the Supreme Court. 

I can see how the Supreme Court 
could come to the conclusion at which 
it arrived. But I likewise say that we 
ought to give the States adequate time 
to look into the question and determine 
up which avenue they wish to go. That 
is why I am supporting the amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. Before I continue, I 
should like to make an observation about 
what I understood the Senator to say a 
few moments ago. I understood the 
Senator to say that he would not like to 
see the cities dominate the legislature in 
Ohio because the State would be spent 
into trouble very quickly. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, I think we need both. 
We need the brakes to be applied by the 
farmers and we need the proclivity of 
the city dweller to go ahead in leaps and 
bounds. Out of the two we get a proper 
blend of good government. It would be 
wrong to take away the influence of the 
cities; likewise, it would be wrong to take 
away the farmer’s influence. 

Mr. NELSON. If we apportion, giving 
representation based upon some geo- 
graphical theory, we would take away 
the influence of people who live in urban 
areas. I understood the Senator from 
Ohio to be concerned about the argument 
that if the urban areas dominated, 
frightful spending programs would re- 
sult, which would get a State into finan- 
cial trouble. 

I should like to make the observation 
that I did not know that city workers 
or city people were big spenders and 
farmers little ones, and that that is the 
way they are born. But, under the Sena- 
tor’s theory, think of what trouble a 
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State would be in if there should come 
about a change in the character of the 
farmer and he should become a big 
spender and the city dweller became a 
small spender, and yet the rural people 
had so much influence that they could 
do all the spending they desired. It is 
a rather novel theory to classify people, 
saying, “I want my State protected 
against the big spenders in the city. 
Therefore it is necessary to give over- 
representation to someone who lives in 
the country,” or vice versa. To me that 
is a completely irrational argument. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is my theory, 
and it is amply supported, word after 
word, in Madison’s papers on the Con- 
stitutional Convention of the United 
States which was held back in 1787. 

Throughout that debate a desire was 
shown for a balance in the Congress, 
with Senators representing the States 
and Members of the House of Represent- 
atives representing the population. 

In my file I have countless quotations 
showing that much of the debate was 
centered around that item: How shall 
we procure stability so that we will not 
have the wildness, the leaping and 
bounding and jumping of the irrespon- 
sible, and the retarding influence of 
those who do not wish to move forward? 

I repeat that both elements must have 
their influence. Out of the two comes 
the blend that leads to good govern- 
ment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield briefiy? 

Mr. NELSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not true that 
the increase in population has really not 
been in the central cities? The cities 
have lost; the figures show that very 
large cities have lost population. The in- 
crease has been in the suburbs. No one 
can tell me that, by and large, suburban 
people are radical or are interested in 
spending a great deal of money on wel- 
fare programs and that sort of thing. 
My experience has been that the subur- 
ban people move to the suburbs because 
they can afford to do so. 

Their incomes are good, and they fall 
into the economic and political category 
of being, by and large, conservative. In 
Wisconsin, where there has been good 
apportionment, Republicans will gain, as 
I understand. The conservative forces 
will tend to gain from it. That does not 
make it right or wrong, but that is the 
fact. That will be the result. Those 
people are inclined to do somewhat bet- 
ter in business. They are better edu- 
cated. Yet those are the people who are 
being deprived of the opportunity to cast 
an equal vote because the States have 
not apportioned as they should have ap- 
portioned. Is that not correct? 

Mr. NELSON. I believe that states 
the case correctly. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 

Mr. NELSON. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio. 

I continue to read from the opinion in 
the case of Reynolds against Sims: 


To conclude differently, and to sanction 
minority control of State legislative bodies, 
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would appear to deny majority rights in a 
way that far surpasses any possible denial 
of minority rights that might otherwise be 
thought to result. Since legislatures are 
responsible for enacting laws by which all 
citizens are to be governed, they should be 
bodies which are collectively responsive to 
the popular will. And the concept of equal 
protection has been traditionally viewed as 
requiring the uniform treatment of persons 
standing in the same relation to the gov- 
ernmental action questioned or challenged. 
With respect to the allocation of legislative 
representation, all voters, as citizens of a 
State, stand in the same relation regardless 
of where they live. Any suggested criteria 
for the differentiation of citizens are in- 
sufficient to justify any discrimination, as 
to the weight of their votes, unless relevant 
to the permissible purposes of legislative ap- 
portionment. Since the achieving of fair 
and effective representation for all citizens is 
concededly the basic aim of legislative ap- 
portionment, we conclude that the Equal 
Protection Clause guarantees the opportu- 
nity for equal participation by all voters in 
the election of State legislators. Diluting 
the weight of votes because of place of resi- 
dence impairs basic constitutional rights un- 
der the Fourteenth Amendment just as much 
as invidious discriminations based upon fac- 
tors such as race, Brown v. Board of Edu- 
cation, 347 U.S. 483, or economic status, Grif- 
fin v. Illinois, 351 U.S. 12, Douglas v. Cali- 
fornia, 372 U.S. 353. Our constitutional sys- 
tem amply provides for the protection of mi- 
norities by means other than giving them 
majority control of State legislatures. And 
the democratic ideals of equality and major- 
ity rule, which have served this Nation so 
well in the past, are hardly of any less signifi- 
cance for the present and the future. 

We are told that the matter of apportion- 
ing representation in a state legislature is a 
complex and many-faceted one. We are ad- 
vised that States can rationally consider 
factors other than population in apportion- 
ing legislative representation. We are ad- 
monished not to restrict the power of the 
States to impose differing views as to politi- 
cal philosophy on their citizens. We are 
cautioned about the dangers of entering into 
political thickets and mathematical quag- 
mires. Our answer is this: a denial of con- 
stitutionally protected rights demands judi- 
cial protection; our oath and our office re- 
quire no less of us. As stated in Gomillion 
v. Lightfoot, supra: 

“When a State exercises power wholly 
within the domain of state interest, it is in- 
sulated from federal judicial review. But 
such insulation is not carried over when 
state power is used as an instrument for cir- 
cumyventing a federally protected right.” + 

To the extent that a citizen's right to vote 
is debased, he is that much less a citizen. 
The fact that an individual lives here or 
there is not a legitimate reason for over- 
weighting or diluting the efficacy of his vote. 
The complexions of societies and civilizations 
change, often with amazing rapidity. A na- 
tion once primarily rural in character be- 
comes predominantly urban.“ Representa- 
tion schemes once fair and equitable become 
archaic and outdated, But the basic princi- 
ple of representative government remains, 
and must remain, unchanged—the weight of 
a citizen’s vote cannot be made to depend 
on where he lives. Population is, of neces- 
sity, the starting point for consideration and 
the controlling criterion for judgment in leg- 
islative apportionment controversies.“ 

{For footnotes “ and “ see text, next column.] 


T invite the attention of the senior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, who raised the 
point about suburban areas, to the foot- 
note on page 32, which discusses the 


U.S., at 347. 
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exact point raised by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Wisconsin, and 
points out that there is considerable evi- 
dence that it is the fast growing subur- 
ban areas that are being deprived of their 
representation in the legislatures. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. This is a point we 
should make with much greater force. 
There is a tendency on the part of many 
who support the Dirksen amendment to 
argue that this is a farm versus city situ- 
ation. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
NeEtson], who has been a very strong 
supporter of farmers and who has re- 
ceived a great deal of support from them 
in our State, knows that this is no such 
situation. It is a matter of seeing that 
the farmer, the city dweller, and all the 
people in our society and in our States 
have an equal vote. The notion that per- 
haps the cities will gain from this proce- 
dure is not only irrelevant, but, as the 
Senator indicates, and as indicated in 
the footnote in the decision of this par- 
ticular case, the assertion is inaccurate 
and untrue. 

Mr. NELSON. I think I shall read 
into the Recorp that footnote, because 
it points out that, as time went on, many 
of the cities in the East had substantial 
control of the legislatures and resisted 
the dilution of their strength by the 
growth of the inland parts of the States. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Before the Senator 
reads that footnote into the Recorp, let 
me ask if the Senator can conceive of 
any logic that would justify depriving 
a man of his proportionate representa- 
tion in the State legislature if he finds 
that the economic situation in a certain 
part of his State is such that he can no 
longer do very well at his occupation; 
if, for example, he finds that farming no 
longer pays, that farm income is too low, 
so he decides to leave one part of the 
me and goes to the city and gets a 

ob. 

This has happened often. People also 
leave the cities because they want a 
more attractive place to live, and they 
move to the suburban areas. 

Can we possibly justify saying that the 
vote should not follow that man if he 
moves from a rural area into a city or 
from a city into the suburbs? This is 
really what reapportionment is about. 
Can we justify saying that he should 
not have equal representation if he de- 
cides to exercise the American right to 
live where he wants to live, to move his 
family where he wants to move, to 
change his job? If he wants to do that 
must he sacrifice some of his representa- 
tion in the State legislature? That is 
the price we are requiring some people 
to pay when they move. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. He uses a very good example. If 
a farmer decides to retire and he has 
lived in a rural area where his vote was 
worth 50 times what a city voter’s 
vote was worth, he moves into the city 
and suddenly finds that his power has 
depreciated by 49 votes. The city dwell- 
er moves to the country and suddenly he 
becomes more responsible about affairs 
of government to the extent that he is 
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given 50 times the voting power he had 
while he was in the city. There is no 
rationality in that situation whatsoever. 

The footnote—No. 43—I referred to 
relates to the point the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin raised earlier, and I read 
it into the Recorp at this time: 


Although legislative apportionment con- 
troversies are generally viewed as involving 
urban-rural conflicts, much evidence indi- 
cates that presently it is the fast-growing 
suburban areas which are probably the most 
seriously underrepresented in many of our 
state legislatures. And, while currently the 
thrust of state legislative malapportionment 
results, in most States, in underrepresenta- 
tion of urban and suburban areas, in earlier 
times cities were in fact overrepresented in 
a number of States. In the early 19th cen- 
tury, certain of the seaboard cities in some 
of the Eastern and Southern States 
and struggled to retain legislative representa- 
tion disproportionate to population, and bit- 
terly opposed according additional represen- 
tation to the growing inland areas. Con- 
ceivably, in some future time, urban areas 
might again be in a situation of attempting 
to acquire or retain legislative representation 
in excess of that to which, on a population 
basis, they are entitled. Malapportionment 
can, and has historically, run in various 
directions. However and whenever it does, 
it is constitutionally impermissible under the 
Equal Protection Clause. 


I read the next footnote, No. 44: 


The British experience in eradicating 
“rotten boroughs” is interesting and en- 
lightening. Parliamentary representation is 
now based on districts of sustantially equal 
population, and periodic reapportionment is 
accomplished through independent Bound- 
ary Commissions. For a discussion of the 
experience and difficulties in Great Britain 
in achieving fair legislative representation, 
see Edwards, Theoretical and Comparative 
Aspects of Reapportionment and Redistrict- 
ing: With Reference to Baker v. Carr, 15 
Vand. L. Rev. 1265, 1275 (1962). See also 
the discussion in Baker v. Carr, 369 U.S., at 
302-307. (Frankfurter, J., dissenting.) 


Now I continue with the body of the 
opinion: 


A citizen, a qualified voter, is no more nor 
no less so because he lives in the city or on 
the farm. This is the clear and strong com- 
mand of our Constitution’s Equal Protection 
Clause. This is an essential part of the 
concept of a government of laws and not 
men. This is at the heart of Lincoln’s vision 
of “government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, [and] for the people.” The Equal Pro- 
tection Clause demands no less than sub- 
stantially equal state legislative representa- 
tion for all citizens, of all places as well as 
all races. 

Iv 


We hold that, as a basic constitutional 
standard, the Equal Protection Clause re- 
quires that the seats in both houses of a 
bicameral state legislature must be appor- 
tioned on a population basis. Simply stated, 
an individual’s right to vote for state legis- 
lators is unconstitutionally impaired when 
its weight is in a substantial fashion diluted 
when compared with votes of citizens living 
in other parts of the State. Since, under 
neither the existing apportionment pro- 
visions nor under either of the proposed 
plans was either of the houses of the Ala- 
bama Legislature apportioned on a popula- 
tion basis, the District Court correctly held 
that all three of these schemes were consti- 
tutionally invalid. Furthermore, the exist- 
ing apportionment, and also to a lesser ex- 
tent the apportionment under the Crawford- 
Webb Act, presented little more than crazy 
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quilts, completely lacking in rationality, and 
could be found invalid on that basis alone.“ 

Although the District Court presumably 
found the apportionment of the Alabama 
House of Representatives under the 67-Sen- 
ator Amendment to be acceptable, we con- 
clude that the deviations from a strict popu- 
lation basis are too egregious to permit us 
to find that that body, under this proposed 
plan, was apportioned sufficiently on a pop- 
ulation basis so as to permit the arrange- 
ment to be constitutionally sustained. Al- 
though about 43 percent of the State’s total 
population would be required to comprise 
districts which could elect a majority in that 
body, only 39 of the 106 House seats were 
actually to be distributed on a population 
basis, as each of Alabama’s 67 counties was 
given at least one representative, and pop- 
ulation-variance ratios of close to 5-to-1 
would have existed. While mathematical 
nicety is not a constitutional requisite, one 
could hardly conclude that the Alabama 
House, under the proposed constitutional 
amendment, had been apportioned suffi- 
ciently on a population basis to be sustain- 
able under the requirements of the Equal 
Protection Clause. And none of the other 
apportionments of seats in either of the 
bodies of the Alabama Legislature, under the 
three plans considered by the District Court, 
came nearly as close to approaching the re- 
quired constitutional standard as did that of 
the House of Representatives under the 67- 
Senator Amendment. 

Legislative apportionment in Alabama is 
signally illustrative and symptomatic of the 
seriousness of this problem in a number of 
the States. At the time this litigation was 
commenced, there had been no reapportion- 
ment of seats in the Alabama Legislature for 
over 60 years.” Legislative inaction, cou- 
pled with the unavailability of any political 
or judicial remedy,“ had resulted, with the 
passage of years, in the perpetuated scheme 
becoming little more than an irrational 
anachronism. Consistent failure by the Ala- 
bama Legislature to comply with State con- 
stitutional requirements as to the frequency 
of reapportionment and the bases of legis- 
lative representation resulted in a minority 
stranglehold on the State legislature. In- 
equality of representation in one house 
added to the inequality in the other. With 
the crazy-quilt existing apportionment virtu- 
ally conceded to be invalid, the Alabama 
Legislature offered two proposed plans for 
consideration by the District Court, neither 


“Under the existing scheme, Marshall 
County, with a 1960 population of 48,018, 
Baldwin County, with 49,088, and Houston 
County, with 50,718, are each given only one 
seat in the Alabama House, while Bullock 
County, with only 13, 462, Henry County, with 
15,286, and Lowndes County, with 15,417, are 
allotted two representatives each. And in the 
Alabama Senate, under the existing appor- 
tionment, a district comprising Lauderdale 
and Limestone Counties had a 1960 popula- 
tion of 98,135, and another composed of Lee 
and Russell Counties had 96,105. Conversely, 
Lowndes County, with only 15,417, and Wil- 
cox County, with 18,739, are nevertheless 
single-county senatorial districts given one 
Senate seat each. 

An interesting pre-Baker discussion of 
the problem of legislative malapportionment 
in Alabama is provided in Comment, Ala- 
bama’s Unrepresentative Legislature, 14 Ala. 
L. Rev. 403 (1962). 

See the cases cited and discussed in notes 
5-6, supra, where the Alabama Supreme Court 
refused even to consider the granting of relief 
in suits challenging the validity of the ap- 
portionment of seats in the Alabama Legis- 
lature, although it stated that the legislature 
had failed to comply with the requirements 
of the State Constitution with respect to 


legislative reapportionment. 
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of which was to be effective until 1966 and 
neither of which provided for the apportion- 
ment of even one of the two houses on a 
population basis. We find that the court 
below did not err in holding that neither 
of these proposed reapportionment schemes, 
considered as a whole, “meets the necessary 
constitutional requirements.” And we con- 
clude that the District Court acted properly 
in considering these two proposed plans, al- 
though neither was to become effective until 
the 1966 election and the proposed consti- 
tutional amendment was scheduled to be 
submitted to the State’s voters in November 
1962.8 

Consideration by the court below of the 
two proposed plans was clearly necessary in 
determining whether the Alabama Legisla- 
ture had acted effectively to correct the ad- 
mittedly existing malapportionment, and in 
ascertaining what sort of judicial relief, if 
any, should be afforded. 


v 


Since neither of the houses of the Alabama 
Legislature, under any of three plans con- 
sidered by the District Court, was appor- 
tioned on a population basis, we would be 
justified in proceeding no further. However, 
one of the proposed plans, that contained in 
the so-called 67-Senator Amendment, at least 
superficially resembles the scheme of legis- 
lative representation followed in the Federal 
Congress. Under this plan, each of Ala- 
bama’s 67 counties is allotted one Senator, 
and no counties are given more than one 
Senate seat. Arguably, this is analogous to 
the allocation of two Senate seats, in the 
Federal Congress, to each of the 50 States, 
regardless of population. Seats in the Ala- 
bama House, under the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment, are distributed by giving 
each of the 67 counties at least one, with the 
remaining 39 seats being allotted among the 
more populous counties on a population 
basis. This scheme, at least at first glance, 
appears to resemble that prescribed for the 
Federal House of Representatives, where the 
435 seats are distributed among the States 
on a population basis, although each State, 
regardless of its population, is given at least 
one Congressman. ` 

Thus, although there are substantial differ- 
ences in underlying rationale and result,” 


However, since the District Court found 
the proposed constitutional amendment pro- 
spectively invalid, it was never in fact voted 
upon by the State’s electorate. 

“ Resemblances between the system of rep- 
resentation in the Federal Congress and the 
apportionment scheme embodied in the 67- 
Senator Amendment appear to be more super- 
ficial than actual. Representation in the 
Federal House of Representatives is appor- 
tioned by the Constitution among the States 
in conformity with population. While each 
State is guaranteed at least one seat in the 
House, as a feature of our unique Federal 
system, only four States have less than 1/435 
of the country’s total population, under the 
1960 census. Thus, only four seats in the 
Federal House are distributed on a basis other 
than strict population. In Alabama, on the 
other hand, 40 of the 67 counties have less 
than 1/106 of the State’s total population. 
Thus, under the proposed amendment, over 
¥, of the total number of seats in the Ala- 
bama House would be distributed on a basis 
other than strict population. States with 
almost 50 percent of the Nation's total popu- 
lation are required in order to elect a ma- 
jority of the members of the Federal House, 
though unfair districting within some of 
the States presently reduces to about 42 per- 
cent the percentage of the country’s popu- 
lation which reside in districts electing in- 
dividuals comprising a majority in the Fed- 
eral House. Cf. Wesberry v. Sanders, supra, 
holding such congressional districting un- 
constitutional. Only about 43 percent of 
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the 67-Senator Amendment, as proposed by 
the Alabama Legislature, at least arguably 
presents for consideration a scheme anal- 
ogous to that used for apportioning seats 
in Congress. 

Much has been written since our decision 
in Baker v. Carr about the applicability of 
the so-called Federal analogy to State legis- 
lative apportionment arrangements.” After 
considering the matter, the court below con- 
cluded that no conceivable analogy could be 
drawn between the Federal scheme and the 
apportionment of seats in the Alabama Leg- 
islature under the proposed constitutional 
amendment." We agree with the District 
Court, and find the Federal analogy inappo- 
site and irrelevant to State legislative dis- 
tricting schemes. Attempted reliance on the 
Federal analogy appears often to be little 
more than an after-the-fact rationalization 
offered in defense of maladjusted State ap- 
portionment arrangements. The original 
constitutions of 36 of our States provided 
that representation in both houses of the 
State legislatures would be based completely, 
or predominantly, on population.“ And the 
Founding Fathers clearly had no intention 
of establishing a pattern or model for the 
apportionment of seats in State legislatures 
when the system of representation in the 
Federal Congress was adopted.“ Demon- 
strative of this is the fact that the North- 
west Ordinance, adopted in the same year, 
1787, as the Federal Constitution, provided 
for the apportionment of seats in territorial 
legislatures solely on the basis of popula- 
tion.™ 


the population of Alabama would live in 
districts which could elect a majority in 
the Alabama House, under the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment. Thus, it could 
hardly be argued that the proposed appor- 
tionment of the Alabama House was based 
on population in a way comparable to the 
apportionment of seats in the Federal House 
among the States. 

For a thorough statement of the argu- 
ments against holding the so-called Federal 
analogy applicable to State legislative appor- 
tionment matters, see, e.g., McKay, Reappor- 
tionment and the Federal Analogy (National 
Municipal League pamphlet 1962); McKay, 
The Federal Analogy and State Apportion- 
ment Standards, 38 Notre Dame Law. 487 
(1963). See also Merrill, Blazes for a Trail 
Through the Thicket of Reapportionment, 
16 Okla. L. Rev. 59, 67-70 (1963). 

= 208 F. Supp., at 438. See the discussion 
of the District Court’s holding as to the ap- 
plicability of the Federal analogy earlier in 
this opinion, ante, at —. 

Report of Advisory Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations, Apportionment of 
State Legislatures 10-11, 35, 69 (1962). 

Thomas Jefferson repeatedly denounced 
the inequality of representation provided for 
under the 1776 Virginia Constitution and 
frequently proposed changing the State Con- 
stitution to provide that both houses be ap- 
portioned on the basis of population. In 
1816 he wrote that “a government is repub- 
lican in proportion as every member compos- 
ing it has his equal voice in the direction 
of its concerns * * * by representatives 
chosen by himself.” Letter to Samuel Ker- 
cheval, 10 Writings of Thomas Jefferson 
(Ford ed. 1899) 38. And a few years later, 
in 1819, he stated: “Equal representation is 
so fundamental a principle in a true repub- 
lic that no prejudice can justify its viola- 
tion because the prejudices themselves can- 
not be justified.” Letter to William King, 
Jefferson Papers, Library of Congress, Vol. 
216, p. 38616. 

Article II, § 14, of the Northwest Ordi- 
nance of 1787 stated quite specifically: “The- 
inhabitants of the said territory shall al- 
ways be entitled to the benefits * * * of a 
proportional representation of the people in- 
the Legislature.” 
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The system of representation in the two 
Houses of the Federal Congress is one in- 
grained in our Constitution, as part of the 
law of the land. It is one conceived out of 
compromise and concession indispensable to 
the establishment of our Federal Republic.“ 
Arising from unique historical circumstances, 
it is based on the consideration that in estab- 
lishing our type of federalism a group of 
formerly independent States bound them- 
selves together under one National Govern- 
ment. Admittedly, the Thirteen Original 
States surrendered some of their sovereignty 
in agreeing to join together “to form a more 
perfect Union.” But at the heart of our con- 
stitutional system remains the concept of 
separate and distinct governmental entities 
which have delegated some, but not all, of 
their formerly held powers to the single na- 
tional government. The fact that almost 
three-fourths of our present States were 
never in fact independently sovereign does 
not detract from our view that the so-called 
federal analogy is inapplicable as a sustain- 
ing precedent for State legislative apportion- 
ments. The developing history and growth 
of our republic cannot cloud the fact that, 
at the time of the inception of the system 
of representation in the Federal Congress, 
a compromise between the larger and smaller 
States on this matter averted a deadlock in 
the constitutional convention which had 
threatened to abort the birth of our Na- 
tion. In rejecting an asserted analogy to 
the Federal electoral college in Gray v. Sand- 
ers, supra, we stated: 

“We think the analogies to the electoral 
college, to districting and redistricting, and 
to other phases of the problems of represen- 
tation in State or Federal Legislatures or 
conventions are inapposite. The inclusion 
of the electoral college in the Constitution, 
as the result of specific historical concerns, 
validated the collegiate principle despite its 
inherent numerical inequality, but implied 
nothing about the use of an analogous system 
by a State in a statewide election. No such 
specific accommodation of the latter was ever 
undertaken, and therefore no validation of 
its numerical inequality ensued.” °° 

Political subdivisions of States—counties, 
cities, or whatever—never were and never 
have been considered as sovereign entities. 
Rather, they have been traditionally regarded 
as subordinate governmental instrumentali- 
ties created by the State to assist in the 
carrying out of State governmental functions. 
As stated by the Court in Hunter v. City of 
Pittsburgh, 207 US. 161, 178, these govern- 
mental units are “created as convenient 
agencies for exercising such of the govern- 
mental powers of the State as may be en- 
trusted to them,” and the “number, nature, 
and duration of the powers conferred upon 
[them] * * * and the territory over which 
they shall be exercised rests in the absolute 
discretion of the State.” The relationship 
of the States to the Federal Government 
could hardly be less analogous. 

Thus, we conclude that the plan contained 
in the 67-Senator Amendment for apportion- 
ing seats in the Alabama Legislature cannot 
be sustained by recourse to the so-called fed- 
eral analogy. Nor can any other inequitable 
state legislative apportionment scheme be 
justified on such an asserted basis. This 
does not necessarily mean that such a plan 
is irrational or involves something other than 
a “republican form of government.” We 
conclude simply that such a plan is imper- 
missible for the States under the Equal Pro- 
tection Clause, since perforce resulting, in 
yirtually every case, in submergence of the 
equal-population principle in at least one 
house of a State legislature. 

Since we find the so-called Federal analogy 
inapposite to a consideration of the consti- 


& See the discussion in Wesberry v. Sand- 
ers, 376 U.S., at 9-14. 
86 372 U.S., at 378. 
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tutional validity of State legislative appor- 
tionment schemes, we necessarily hold that 
the Equal Protection Clause requires both 
houses of a State legislature to be appor- 
tioned on a population basis. The right of 
a citizen to equal representation and to have 
his vote weighted equally with those of all 
other citizens in the election of members of 
one house of a bicameral State legislature 
would amount to little if States could effec- 
tively submerge the equal-population prin- 
ciple in the apportionment of seats in the 
other house. If such a scheme were permis- 
sible, an individual citizen’s ability to exer- 
cise an effective voice in the only instrument 
of state government directly representative 
of the people might be almost as effectively 
thwarted as if neither house were appor- 
tioned on a population basis. Deadlock be- 
tween the two bodies might result in com- 
promise and concession on some issues. But 
in all too many cases the more probable re- 
sult would be frustration of the majority will 
through minority veto in the house not ap- 
portioned on a population basis, stemming 
directly from the failure to accord adequate 
overall legislative representation to all of the 
State’s citizens on a nondiscriminatory basis. 
In summary, we can perceive no constitution- 
al difference, with respect to the geographical 
distribution of state legislative representa- 
tion, between the two houses of a bicameral 
State legislature. 

We do not believe that the concept of 
bicameralism is rendered anachronistic and 
meaningless when the predominant basis of 
representation in two State legislative bodies 
is required to be the same—population. A 
prime reason for bicameralism, modernly 
considered, is to insure mature and delib- 
erate consideration of, and to prevent 
precipitate action on, proposed legislative 
measures. Simply because the controlling 
criterion for apportioning representation is 
required to be the same in both houses does 
not mean that there will be no differences 
in the composition and complexion of the 
two bodies. Different constituencies can be 
represented in the two houses. One body 
could be composed of single-member dis- 
tricts while the other could have at least 
some multimember districts. The length of 
terms of the legislators in the separate bod- 
ies could differ. The numerical size of the 
two bodies could be made to differ, even sig- 
nificantly, and the geographical size of dis- 
tricts from which legislators are elected 
could also be made to differ. And appor- 
tionment in one house could be arranged so 
as to balance off minor inequities in the 
representation of certain areas in the other 
house. In summary, these and other factors 
could be, and are presently in many States, 
utilized to engender differing complexions 
and collective attitudes in the two bodies of 
a State legislature, although both are ap- 
portioned substantially on a population 
basis, 

vr 

By holding that as a Federal constitutional 
requisite both houses of a state legislature 
must be apportioned on a population basis, 
we mean that the Equal Protection Clause 
requires that a State make an honest and 
good faith effort to construct districts, in 
both houses of its legislature, as nearly of 
equal population as is practicable. We real- 
ize that it is a practical impossibility to 
arrange legislative districts so that each one 
has an identical number of residents, or citi- 
zens, or voters. Mathematical exactness or 
precision is hardly a workable constitutional 
requirement.” 

In Wesberry v. Sanders, supra, the Court 
stated that congressional representation 


er As stated by the Court in Bain Peanut Co. 
v. Pinson, 282 U.S. 499, 501, “We must remem- 
ber that the machinery of government would 
not work if it were not allowed a little play 
in its joints.” 
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must be based on population as nearly as is 
practicable. In implementing the basic con- 
stitutional principle of representative gov- 
ernment as enunciated by the Court in Wes- 
berry—equality of population among dis- 
tricts—some distinctions may well be made 
between congressional and State legislative 
representation. Since, almost invariably, 
there is a significantly larger number of seats 
in state legislative bodies to be distributed 
within a State than congressional seats, it 
may be feasible to use political subdivision 
lines to a greater extent in establishing state 
legislative districts than in congressional dis- 
tricting while still affording adequate repre- 
sentation to all parts of the State. To do so 
would be constitutionally valid, so long as 
the resulting apportionment was one based 
substantially on population and the equal- 
population principle was not diluted in any 
significant way. Somewhat more flexibility 
may therefore be constitutionally permissible 
with respect to state legislative apportion- 
ment than in congressional districting. 
Lower courts can and assuredly will work out 
more concrete and specific standards for eval- 
uating state legislative apportionment 
schemes in the context of actual litigation. 
For the present, we deem it expedient not to 
attempt to spell out any precise constitu- 
tional tests. What is marginally permissible 
in one State may be unsatisfactory in an- 
other, depending on the particular circum- 
stances of the case. Developing a body of 
doctrine on a case-by-case basis appears to 
us to provide the most satisfactory means of 
arriving at detailed constitutional require- 
ments in the area of state legislative appor- 
tionment. Cf. Slaughter-House Cases, 16 
Wall. 36, 78-79. Thus, we proceed to state 
here only a few rather general considerations 
which appear to us to be relevant. 

A State may legitimately desire to main- 
tain the integrity of various political sub- 
divisions, insofar as possible, and provide for 
compact districts of contiguous territory in 
designing a legislative apportionment scheme. 
Valid considerations may underlie such aims. 
Indiscriminate districting, without any re- 
gard for political subdivision or natural or 
historical boundary lines, may be little more 
than an open invitation to partisan gerry- 
mandering. Single-member districts may be 
the rule in one State, while another State 
might desire to achieve some flexibility by 
creating multimember “ or floterial dis- 


„tricts. Whatever the means of accomplish- 


ment, the overriding objective must be sub- 
stantial equality of population among the 
various districts, so that the vote of any 
citizen is approximately equal in weight to 
that of any other citizen in the State. 
History indicates, however, that many 
States have deviated, to a greater or lesser 
degree, from the equal-population principle 
in the apportionment of seats in at least one 
house of their legislatures.“ So long as the 
divergences from a strict population stand- 
ard are based on legitimate considerations 
incident to the effectuation of a rational 
state policy, some deviations from the equal- 
population principle are constitutionally per- 
missible with respect to the apportionment 


But cf. the discussion of some of the 
practical problems inherent in the use of 
multimember districts in Lucas v. The Forty- 
Fourth General Assembly of the State of 
see, — U.S, at ——, decided also this 

ate. 

See the discussion of the concept of flo- 
terial districts in Davis v. Mann, —— US. 
§ , n. 2, decided also this date. 

For a discussion of the formal apportion- 
ment formulae prescribed for the allocation 
of seats in state legislatures, see Dixon, Ap- 
portionment Standards and Judicial Power, 
38 Notre Dame Law. 367, 398-400 (1963). 
See also The Council of State Governments, 
aaa e of the States 1962-1963, 58-62 
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of seats in either or both of the two houses 
of a bicameral state legislature. But neither 
history alone,“ nor economic or other sorts 
of group interests, are permissible factors 
in attempting to justify disparities from pop- 
ulation-based representation. Citizens, not 
history or economic interests, cast votes. 
Considerations of area alone provide an in- 
sufficient justification for deviations from the 
equal-population principle. Again, people, 
not land or trees or pastures, vote. Modern 
developments and improvements in trans- 
portation and communications make rather 
hollow, in the mid-1960’s, most claims that 
deviations from population-based repre- 
sentation can validly be based solely on geo- 
graphical considerations. Arguments for al- 
lowing such deviations in order to insure ef- 
fective representation for sparsely settled 
areas and to prevent legislative districts from 
becoming so large that the availability of ac- 
cess of citizens to their representatives is 
impaired are today, for the most part, un- 
convincing. 

A consideration that appears to be of more 
substance in justifying some deviations from 
population-based representation in state 
legislatures is that of insuring some voice to 
political subdivisions, as political subdivi- 
sions. Several factors make more than in- 
substantial claims that a State can ration- 
ally consider according political subdivisions 
some independent representation in at least 
one body of the state legislature, as long as 
the basic standard of equality of population 
among districts is maintained. Local gov- 
ernmental entities are frequently charged 
with various responsibilities incident to the 
operation of state government. In many 
States much of the legislature's activity in- 
volves the enactment öf so-called local leg- 
islation, directed only to the concerns of 
particular political subdivisions. And a 
State may legitimately desire to construct 
districts along political subdivision lines to 
deter the possibilities of gerrymandering, 
However, permitting deviations from popu- 
lation-based representation does not mean 
that each local governmental unit or politi- 
cal subdivision can be given separate repre- 
sentation, regardless of population. Carried 
too far, a scheme of giving at least one seat 
in one house to each political subdivision 
(for example, to each county) could easily 
result, in many States, in a total subversion 
of the equal-population principle in that 
legislative body.“ This would be especially 
true in a State where the number of coun- 
ties is large and many of them are sparsely 
populated, and the number of seats in the 
legislative body being apportioned does not 
significantly exceed the number of counties.“ 


& In rejecting a suggestion that the repre- 
sentation of the newer Western States in 
Congress should be limited so that it would 
never exceed that of the original States, the 
Constitutional Convention plainly indicated 
its view that history alone provided an un- 
satisfactory basis for differentiations relating 
to legislative representation. See Wesberry 
v. Sanders, 376 U.S., at 14. Instead, the 
Northwest Ordinance of 1787, in explicitly 
providing for population-based representa- 
tion of those living in the Northwest Terri- 
tory in their territorial legislatures, clearly 
implied that, as early as the year of the birth 
of our federal system, the proper basis of 
legislative representation was regarded as 
being population. 

e See McKay, Political Thickets and Crazy 
Quilts: Reapportionment and Equal Protec- 
tion, 61 Mich. L. Rev. 645, 698-699 (1963). 

s Determining the size of its legislative 
bodies is of course a matter within the dis- 
cretion of each individual State. Nothing in 
this opinion should be read as indicating 
that there are any federal constitutional 
maximums or minimums on the size of Prata 
legislative bodies. 
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Such a result, we conclude, would be con- 
stitutionally impermissible. And careful 
judicial scrutiny must of course be given, in 
evaluating state apportionment schemes, to 
the character as well as the degree of de- 
viations from a strict population basis. But 
if, even as a result of a clearly rational state 
policy of according some legislative repre- 
sentation to political subdivisions, popula- 
tion is submerged as the controlling consid- 
eration in the apportionment of seats in the 
particular legislative body, then the right of 
all of the State’s citizens to cast an effective 
and adequately weighted vote would be un- 
constitutionally impaired. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that this particular section 
of the Reynolds against Sims decision is 
devastating to the argument just made 
by the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LAUSCHE] about the necessity for pro- 
viding greater representation to rural 
areas in order to have a more conserva- 
tive or more prudent representation and 
prudent policy on the part of the State 
government. 

Can the Senator imagine what would 
happen if instead of having some kind of 
area apportionment, we decided to make 
it as rational as possible, and say, What 
we should do is to provide an intelligence 
test for each voter. Those who classify 
in the genius category shall have five 
votes. Those who are of normal or aver- 
age intelligence shall have one vote. 
Morons will receive one-fifth of a vote.” 
Or, suppose we should say, “A bank ac- 
count is an indication of prudence, cau- 
tion, conservatism, and resistance to 
spending. Therefore, we should give 
votes on the basis of a man’s wealth. A 
rich man will get 10 times the vote of a 
man with average income, and a very 
poor man will get almost no vote at all.” 

When we consider the argument that 
some people ought to have more respon- 
sibilities than others in view of the dis- 
tinctions that we have discussed, I believe 
we can see how invidious and false any 
such proposal would be. We could see 
how every Senator would recognize that 
it would be unthinkable, completely 
wrong, immoral, and unacceptable. And 
they would say so. 

From that viewpoint, it seems to me 
that it would be much easier to say what 
qualities we want. We could then re- 
ward citizens who had such attributes. 
We would thereby have a rational, more 
intelligent, and more enlightened legis- 
lature. We would give the vote to people 
who have these attributes in greater 
proportion. 

Mr. NELSON. I believe the Senator is 
entirely correct. In the example men- 
tioned by the Senator, some rational 
argument might be made to support it. 
The Senator from Wisconsin would not 
make it. But at least there is some ra- 
tionality to it, whereas in the other sys- 
tem there is none whatsoever. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Does the Senator 
not recognize that there are some farm- 
ers who are very thoughtful, wonderful 
people? It has nothing to do with edu- 
cation necessarily. It results from many 
things experienced by the people—the 
kind of family they have grown up in, 
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the attitudes of their fathers and 
mothers toward them, andsoon. There 
are other farmers who are not responsi- 
ble at all. The same thing could be said 
of people in the cities and the suburbs. 
The argument that we shall get more 
rational suburbanites, more rational city 
dwellers, or more rational farm dwellers 
is so inconsistent to that position that 
we could not find a scientist or any kind 
of an expert who would justify it. It is 
almost laughable. 

Does it make any sense at all that we 
should try to ‘construct a legislature 
based upon saying that because there are 
fewer people living in a certain area, 
those people should have more repre- 
sentation? Is there any logic in that 
kind of argument? 

Mr. NELSON. I see no logic whatso- 
ever in the argument. The Senator has 
called attention to a good point. As he 
well knows, the State of Wisconsin has a 
population apportionment. I believe it 
is perhaps the most perfect apportion- 
ment of any State in the Union today. 
It is almost as perfect as it can be done 
mathematically. The Senator well 
knows that every single year representa- 
tives of the city areas of the State of 
Wisconsin vote to appropriate large sums 
of money to contribute to school aid in 
order to assist the low tax base areas of 
the State, which are mainly rural, many 
of them being small towns, The school 
systems throughout the State of Wiscon- 
sin in areas where the tax base is low are 
subsidized. Our large cities, such as Mil- 
waukee and Madison—cities with good 
tax bases—willingly pay taxes that are 
used for that purpose. The legislature is 
supporting the subsidy in recognition of 
the necessity of providing an equal op- 
portunity for education, no matter where 
a child might be raised. 

On the other hand, there has been a 
rapid growth in metropolitan areas— 
not merely an extension of city bound- 
aries—so that now there are vast metro- 
politan areas that cover many square 
miles. The eastern coast is almost one 
continuous metropolitan area. In many 
States of the Union the cities have been 
unable to meet their rapidly growing 
problems because of the veto power of a 
small minority of the citizens over pro- 
posed legislation which it is necessary— 
in fact crucial—to pass if we are to pre- 
serve, protect, and permit orderly 
growth in the metropolitan areas of 
America. If that should continue, we 
shall run into catastrophic circum- 
stances in many parts of the Nation. 
Metropolitan areas will merely collapse 
of their own weight and their own in- 
ability to obtain authorization from leg- 
islatures to meet their problems. 

I continue to read from the opinion 
in the case of Reynolds against Sims: ~ 

VII 


One of the arguments frequently offered as 
a basis for upholding a State’s legislative 
apportionment arrangement, despite sub- 
stantial disparities from a population basis 
in either or both houses, is grounded on 
congressional approval, incident to admit- 
ting States into the Union, of state appor- 
tionment plans containing deviations from 
the equal-population principle. Proponents 
of this argument contend that congressional 
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approval of such schemes, despite their dis- 
parities from population-based representa- 
tion, indicate that such arrangements are 
plainly sufficient as establishing a “republi- 
can form of government.” As we stated in 
Baker v. Carr, some questions raised under 
the Guaranty Clause are nonjusticiable where 
“political” in nature and where there is a 
clear absence go judicially manageable 
standards.“ Nevertheless, it is not incon- 
sistent with this view to hold that, despite 
congressional approval of state legislative 
apportionment plans at the time of admis- 
sion into the Union, even though deviating 
from the equal-population principle here 
enunciated, the Equal Protection Clause can 
and does require more. And an apportion- 
ment scheme in which both houses are based 
on population can hardly be considered as 
failing to satisfy the Guaranty Clause re- 
quirement. Congress presumably does not as- 
sume, in admitting States into the Union, 
to pass on all constitutional questions relat- 
ing to the character of state governmental 
organization. In any event, congressional 
approval, however well-considered, could 
hardly validate an unconstitutional state 
legislative apportionment. Congress simply 
lacks the constitutional power to insulate 
States from attack with respect to alleged 
deprivations of individual constitutional 


rights. 
vir 


That the Equal Protection Clause requires 
that both houses of a state legislature be 
apportioned on a population basis does not 
mean that States cannot adopt some reason- 
able plan for periodic revision of their ap- 
portionment schemes. Decennial reappor- 
tionment appears to be a rational approach 
to readjustment of legislative representation 
in order to take into account population 
shifts and growth. Reallocation of legisla- 
tive seats every 10 years coincides with the 
prescribed practice in 41 of the States,” often 
honored more in the breach than the observ- 
ance, however. Ilustratively, the Alabama 
Constitution requires decennial reapportion- 
ment, yet the last reapportionment of the 
Alabama Legislature, when this suit was 
brought, was in 1901. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield to the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator has 
been very patient in yielding. 

The last two sentences which the 
Senator has read, it seems to me, are 
most significant. They suggest that the 
Dirksen amendment may well be futile 
now. Let me repeat those words: 

In any event, congressional approval, how- 
ever well considered, could hardly validate 
an unconstitutional State legislative appor- 
tionment. Congress simply lacks the con- 
stitutional power to insulate States from 
attack with respect to alleged deprivations 
of individual constitutional rights. 


If that language means anything, it 
seems to me it means Congress cannot 
provide that a stay must be honored by 
the court—a stay of at least a year, and 


œ See 369 U.S., at 217-232, discussing the 
nonjusticiability of malapportionment claims 
asserted under the Guaranty Clause, 

Report of Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, Apportionment of 
State Legislatures 56 (1962). Additionally, 
the constitutions of seven other States either 
require or permit reapportionment of legisla- 
tive representation more frequently than 
every 10 years. See also The Council of State 
Governments, The Book of the States 1962- 
1963, 58-62 (1962). 
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in many cases of 3 or 4 or 5 years. Such 
a stay, according to a majority of the 
court—and this is a majority opinion— 
would not be constitutional. 

The Supreme Court says so. It says so 
very clearly in the language which the 
Senator has just read. 

Mr. NELSON. What the senior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin has said is entirely 
correct. 

I continue to read from the opinion: 


Limitations on the frequency of reappor- 
tionment are justified by the need for stabil- 
ity and continuity in the organization of the 
legislative system, although undoubtedly re- 
apportioning no more frequently than every 
10 years leads to some imbalance in the pop- 
ulation of districts toward the end of the 
decennial period and also to the development 
of resistance to change on the part of some 
incumbent legislators. In substance, we do 
not regard the Equal Protection Clause as re- 
quiring daily, monthly, annual or biennial 
reapportionment, so long as a State has a 
reasonably conceived plan for periodic read- 
justment of legislative representation. While 
we do not intend to indicate that decennial 
reapportionment is a constitutional requisite, 
compliance with such an approach would 
clearly meet the minimal requirements for 
maintaining a reasonably current scheme of 
legislative representation. And we do not 
mean to intimate that more frequent reap- 
portionment would not be constitutionally 
permissible or practicably desirable, But if 
reapportionment were accomplished with less 
frequency, it would assuredly be constitu- 
tionally suspect. 

Ix 

Although general provisions of the Ala- 
bama Constitution provide that the appor- 
tionment of seats in both houses of the Ala- 
bama Legislature should be on a population 
basis, other more detailed provisions clearly 
make compliance with both sets of require- 
ments impossible. With respect to the op- 
eration of the Equal Protection Clause, it 
makes no difference whether a State’s appor- 
tionment scheme is embodied in its consti- 
tution or in statutory provisions. In those 
States where the alleged malapportionment 
has resulted from noncompliance with state 
constitutional provisions which, if complied 
with, would result in an apportionment valid 
under the Equal Protection Clause, the judi- 
cial task of providing effective relief would 
appear to be rather simple. We agree with 
the view of the District Court that State con- 
stitutional provisions should be deemed vio- 
lative of the Federal Constitution only when 
validly asserted constitutional rights could 
not otherwise be protected and effectuated. 
Clearly, courts should attempt to accommo- 
date the relief ordered to the apportionment 
provisions of state constitutions insofar as is 
possible. But it is also quite clear that a 
state legislative apportionment scheme is no 
less violative of the Federal Constitution 
when it is based on State constitutional pro- 
visions which have been consistently com- 
plied with than when resulting from a non- 
compliance with state constitutional require- 
ments. When there is an unavoidable conflict 
between the Federal and a State Constitu- 
tion, the Supremacy Clause of course con- 
trols. 


x 

We do not consider here the difficult ques- 
tion of the proper remedial devices which 
Federal courts should utilize in State legis- 
lative apportionment cases.“ Remedial tech- 
nique in this new and developing area of the 
law will probably often differ with the cir- 


œ% Cf. Baker v. Carr, 369 U.S. 186, 198. See 
also 369 U.S., at 250-251 (Douglas, J., con- 
curring), and passages from Baker quoted in 
this opinion, ante, at —, and infra, at —. 
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cumstances of the challenged apportionment 
and a variety of local conditions. It is 
enough to say now that, once a State's legis- 
lative apportionment scheme has been found 
to be unconstitutional, it would be the un- 
usual case in which a court would be justi- 
fied in not taking appropriate action to in- 
sure that no further elections are conducted 
under the invalid plan. However, under 
certain circumstances, such as where an im- 
pending election is imminent and a State’s 
election machinery is already in progress, 
equitable considerations might justify a 
court in withholding the granting of im- 
mediately effective relief in a legislative ap- 
portionment case, even though the existing 
apportionment scheme was found invalid. 
In awarding or withholding immediate relief, 
a court is entitled to and should consider 
the proximity of a forthcoming election and 
the mechanics and complexities of State elec- 
tion laws, and should act and rely upon 
general equitable principles. With respect 
to the timing of relief, a court can reasonably 
endeavor to avoid a disruption of the elec- 
tion process which might result from requir- 
ing precipitate changes that could make un- 
reasonable or embarrassing demands on a 
State in adjusting to the requirements of 
the Court’s decree. As stated by Mr. Justice 
Douglas, in concurring in Baker v. Carr, “any 
relief accorded can be fashioned in the light 
of well-known principles of equity.“ * 

We feel that the District Court in this 
case acted in a most proper and commend- 
able manner. It initially acted wisely in de- 
clining to stay the impending primary elec- 
tion in Alabama, and properly refrained from 
acting further until the Alabama Legislature 
had been given an opportunity to remedy 
the admitted discrepancies in the State's 
legislative apportionment scheme, while 
initially stating some of its views to provide 
guidelines for legislative action. And it cor- 
rectly recognized that legislative reapportion- 
ment is primarily a matter for legislative con- 
sideration and determination, and that ju- 
dicial relief becomes appropriate only when 
a legislature fails to reapportion according to 
federal constitutional requisites in a timely 
fashion after having had an adequate 
opportunity todoso. Additionally, the court 
below acted with proper judicial restraint, 
after the Alabama Legislature had failed to 
act effectively in remedying the constitu- 
tional deficiencies in the State's legislative 
apportionment scheme, in ordering its own 
temporary reapportionment plan into effect, 
at a time sufficiently early to permit the hold- 
ing of elections pursuant to that plan with- 
out great difficulty, and in prescribing a 
plan admittedly provisional in purpose so as 
not to usurp the primary responsibility for 
reapportionment which rests with the legis- 
lature. 

We find, therefore, that the action taken 
by the District Court in this case, in order- 
ing into effect a reapportionment of both 
houses of the Alabama Legislature for pur- 
poses of the 1962 primary and general elec- 
tions, by using the best parts of the two 
proposed plans which it had found, as a 
whole, to be invalid, was an appropriate and 
well-considered exercise of judicial power. 
Admittedly, the lower court’s ordered plan 
was intended only as a temporary and pro- 
visional measure and the District Court cor- 


* 369 U.S., at 250. 

es Although the District Court indicated 
that the apportionment of the Alabama 
House under the 67-Senator Amendment was 
valid and acceptable, we of course reject that 
determination, which we regard as merely 
precatory and advisory since the court be- 
low found the overall plan, under the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment, to be un- 
constitutional. See 208 F. Supp., at 440-441. 
See the discussion earlier in this opinion, 
ante at—. 
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rectly indicated that the plan was invalid as 
a permanent apportionment. In retaining 
jurisdiction while deferring a hearing on the 
issuance of a final injunction in order to give 
the provisionally reapportioned legislature an 
opportunity to act effectively, the court be- 
low proceeded in a proper fashion. Since 
the District Court evinced its realization 
that its ordered reapportionment could not 
be sustained as the basis for conducting the 
1966 election of Alabama legislators, and 
avowedly intends to take some further ac- 
tion should the reapportioned Alabama Leg- 
islature fail to enact a constitutionally valid, 
permanent apportionment scheme in the in- 
terim, we affirm the judgment below and 
remand the cases for further proceedings 
consistent with the views stated in this 
opinion. 
It is so ordered. 


That concludes the majority opinion 
by Mr. Chief Justice Warren, which 
states, I think cogently and persuasive- 
ly, the constitutional grounds for the 
decision that was rendered by the Court. 

Although in a controversial matter 
there will be differences of opinion about 
the wisdom of decisions, this decision 
certainly is well reasoned, well written, 
and well supported in the law. The rea- 
son why I read the decision is that it 
ought to be included in the CONGRESSION- 
AL Recorp so that there may be a wider 
opportunity for the people of the coun- 
try at least to read first-hand the rea- 
soning of the decision which was made 
by the Supreme Court, and that the peo- 
ple may come to their own conclusion 
and their own judgment as to whether 
they agree or disagree with it, based 
upon a thorough and careful study of 
what the Court had to say about the 
issue. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills of 
the Senate, severally with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

S. 26. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Dixie project, Utah, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 400. An act to establish penalties for 
misuse of feed made available for relieving 
distress or preservation and maintenance of 
foundation herds; 

S. 524. An act to provide for the registra- 
tion of contractors of migrant agricultural 
workers, and for other purposes; and 

S. 1123. An act to provide for the construc- 
tion of the lower Teton division of the Teton 
Basin Federal reclamation project, Idaho, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 49) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to carry out a continuing 
program to reduce nonbeneficial con- 
sumptive use of water in the Pecos River 
Basin, in New Mexico and Texas, with 
amendments, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
11202) making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture and related 
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agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1965, and for other purposes; agreed 
to the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. 
NATCHER, Mr. MAHON, Mr. Horan, and 
Mr. MICHEL were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference, 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bill and 
joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 12253. An act to correct certain errors 
in the Tariff Schedules of the United States; 
and 

H.J. Res. 1160. Joint resolution making 
continuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1965, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolution, and they were signed by the 
Acting President pro tempore: 

S. 51. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to relinquish to the State of 
Wyoming jurisdiction over those lands 
within the Medicine Bow National Forest 
known as the Pole Mountain District; 

S. 1046. An act to provide hospital, domi- 
ciliary, and medical care for non-service- 
connected disabilities to recipients of the 
Medal of Honor; 

S. 2419. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to condemn certain property 
in the city of St. Augustine, Fla., within the 
boundary of thé Castillo de San Marcos Na- 
tional Monument, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 189. An act to authorize the convey- 
ance of certain Federal land under the juris- 
diction of the Naval Ordnance Test Station, 
China Lake, Calif., to the county of Kern, 
State of California; 

H.R. 4223. An act to provide for audit of 
accounts of private corporations established 
under Federal law; 

H.R. 4361. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Paul F. Ridge; 

H.R. 5154. An act for the relief of Wilfredo 
Lacar de Leon; 

H.R. 5728. An act for the relief of 
county of Cuyahoga, Ohio; 

H.R. 5964. An act to provide for the inclu- 
sion of Hopkins County, Tex., within the 
Paris division of the eastern district for the 
U.S. district courts in Texas; 

H.R. 6034. An act for the relief of Robert L. 
Johnston; 

H.R. 6353. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act, 
as amended; 

H.R. 7138. An act for the relief of St. 
Francis Levee District, Arkansas; 

H.R. 7219. An act to amend sections 3288 
and 3289 of title 18, United States Code, re- 
lating to reindictment after dismissal of a 
defective indictment; 

H.R. 7508. An act to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to establish jurisdiction and 
venue for appeals from orders of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in judicial ref- 
erence cases; 

H.R. 8201. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Jack J. Shea, U.S. Air Force; 

H.R. 9561. An act for the relief of Moni 
Parvanoff Floroff; 

H.R. 10216. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Miguel de Socarraz; 

H.R. 10683. An act to amend the act of 
July 25, 1956, to remove certain residence 
restrictions upon officers and members of 
the Metropolitan Police force and the Fire 
Department of the District of Columbia; 
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H.R. 11520. An act to amend subsection 
(d) of section 1346 of title 28 of the United 
States Code relating to the jurisdiction of 
the U.S. district courts; and 

S.J. Res. 162. Joint resolution extending 
recognition to the International Exposition 
for Southern California in the year 1968 and 
authorizing the President to issue a procla- 
mation calling upon the several States of 
the Union and foreign countries to take part 
in the exposition. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 12253) to correct cer- 
tain errors in the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States, was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 


CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1965 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
message from the House transmitting to 
the Senate House Joint Resolution 1160, 
which has been passed by the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the joint resolution (H.J. 
Res. 1160) making continuing appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1965, and for 
other purposes, which was read twice by 
its title. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, on June 
25 of this year, the Senate and the House 
passed and sent to the President a joint 
resolution making continuing appropria- 
tions for the months of July and August 
1964, inasmuch as none of the appropria- 
tion bills for fiscal 1965 had been enacted 
into law prior to the beginning of the new 
fiscal year. 

This pending resolution will continue, 
until September 30, those operations of 
the Government for which appropriation 
bills have not yet been enacted. 

For the information of the Senate, the 
following bills have either been signed 
by, or cleared for, the President: Depart- 
ment of the Interior and related agencies 
appropriation bill; Departments of the 
Treasury, Post Office, and Executive Of- 
fice appropriation bill; legislative branch 
appropriation bill; Department of De- 
fense appropriation bill; District of Co- 
lumbia appropriation bill; Departments 
of State, Justice, Commerce, the judi- 
ciary, and related agencies appropriation 
bill; independent offices appropriation 
bill; and the public works appropriation 
bill. 

In conference with the House are the 
agricultural appropriation bill and the 
military construction appropriation bill. 
As the Members know, the Departments 
of Labor and Health, Education, and 
Welfare appropriation bill was reported 
to the Senate by the committee yesterday 
and is on the Senate Calendar. Still re- 
maining in the committee pending en- 
actment of the authorizing legislation is 
the foreign aid appropriation bill. 

I move the adoption of House Joint 
Resolution 1160. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution question is open to 
amendment. If there be no amendment 
to be proposed, the question is on the 
third reading and passage of the joint 
resolution, 
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The joint resolution was ordered to a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Chair to the absence 


of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to 
me, without losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. CLARK. I am pleased to yield to 
the majority leader. 


JOSEPH DI CICCIO 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1324, H.R. 
7088. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
7088) for the relief of Joseph Di Ciccio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


JOAO CARLOS SENRA FERREIRA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1335, S. 2803. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2803) for the relief of Joao Carlos Senra 
Ferreira; Jose Jorge Senra Ferreira, and 
Maria Goretti Senra Ferreira. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That, in the administration of the Act of 
September 26, 1961 (75 Stat. 650), Joao Car- 
los Senra Ferreira, Jose Jorge Senra Ferreira, 
and Maria Goretti Senra Ferreira shall be 
deemed to be within the purview of section 
25 (a) of that Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


LIM SAM SOON 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
1 of Calendar No. 1354, H.R. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT TO INTERNAL REV- 
ENUE CODE WITH RESPECT TO 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES— 
BILL PASSED OVER 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1363, H.R. 
5739. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
5739) to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, to correct certain inequi- 
ties with respect to the taxation of life 
insurance companies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, before action is taken on the bill, 
I should like to see the amendments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


DR. G. L. CLIFTON 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1378, S. 226. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
226) for the relief of Dr. G. L. Clifton. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments, on 
page 1, line 6, after “$1,000”, to strike 
out the comma and “together with in- 
terest thereon at the rate of 6 percent per 
annum from May 27, 1955, until the date 
of payment of such sum”, and in line 9, 
after the word “sum”, to strike out the 
comma and “together with such inter- 
est,“; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Doctor G. L. Clifton, of Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, the sum of $1,000. The payment of 
such sum shall be in full satisfaction of the 
claim of Doctor G. L. Clifton against the 
United States for reimbursement of an 
overpayment of Federal income tax for the 
taxable year 1950 which was made as a result 
of an overassessment by an agent of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this Act 
in excess of 10 per centum thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
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shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conyic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceedng $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That concludes the 
call of the calendar for the time being. 
I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania for yielding. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call may be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Netson in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


CONTINUATION OF CERTAIN RULES 
RELATING TO DEDUCTIBILITY OF 
ACCRUED VACATION PAY—VALUE 
OF CERTAIN TAXABLE ESTATES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be temporarily laid 
aside, and that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1175, 
H.R. 10467. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. RIB- 
IcoFF in the chair). The bill will be 
stated by title for the information of the 
Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
10467) to continue for a temporary pe- 
riod certain existing rules relating to the 
deductibility of accrued vacation pay, 
reported from the Committee on Finance 
with amendments, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Finance with amendments on page 1, af- 
ter line 6, to insert: 

Sec. 2. For purposes of the tax imposed by 
section 2001 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, the value of the taxable estate of Car- 
bon P. Dubbs, who died on August 21, 1962, 
shall be determined by deducting from the 
value of the gross estate of such Carbon P. 
Dubbs (in addition to all other deductions 
and exemptions allowed by part IV of sub- 
chapter A of Chapter 11 of such Code) $808,- 
147.87, if cash in the amount of $779,699.- 
17 and household furnishings and equip- 
ment with a fair market value of $28,448.70 
are transferred, on or before the sixtieth 
day after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, to the Department of State of the 
United States pursuant to and in accord- 
ance with the offer of bequest dated Febru- 
ary 19, 1963, from the estate of such Car- 
bon P. Dubbs (accepted by the Secretary of 
State pursuant to section 1021 of the For- 
eign Service Act of 1946 (22 U.S.C. 809 
(1958) ), on June 5, 1968). The deduction 
provided for in this section shall be treated 
for purposes of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 as if it had been provided for under 
sor 2055 of such Code, on August 21, 
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On page 2, after line 16, to insert: 


Sec. 3, (a) The Secretary of Commerce, act- 
ing through the Bureau of Public Roads, is 
authorized and directed to investigate and 
study the feasibility of imposing taxes on 
those transit and commuter systems which 
are the beneficiaries of Federal financial as- 
sistance under the Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Act of 1964 for the purpose of raising 
revenues to defray Federal expenditures un- 
der such Act. 

(b) In making the investigation and study 
under subsection (a), the Secretary of Com- 
merce is authorized to cooperate and con- 
sult with appropriate Federal, State, and lo- 
cal government agencies, and with repre- 
sentatives of the transit and commuter sery- 
ice industry and national organizations con- 
cerned with mass transportation service. 

(c) The costs of making the investigation 
and study under subsection (a) shall be paid 
from appropriations available for expenses of 
the Office of the Secretary of Commerce, 

(d) The Secretary of Commerce shall re- 
port the results of the investigation and 
study under subsection (a), together with 
his recommendations, to the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate and the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Representa- 
tives at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than June 30, 1965. 


And, on page 3, after line 13, to insert: 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 318(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to construc- 
tive ownership of stock) is amended by strik- 
ing out paragraphs (2), (3), and (4) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(2) ATTRIBUTION FROM PARTNERSHIPS, ES- 
TATES, TRUSTS, AND CORPORATIONS.— 

„(A) FROM PARTNERSHIPS AND ESTATES.— 
Stock owned, directly or indirectly, by or for 
a partnership or estate shall be considered 
as owned proportionately by its partners or 
beneficiaries, 

“(B) From TRuSTsS.— 

0) Stock owned, directly or indirectly, by 
or for a trust (other than an employees’ trust 
described in section 401(a) which is exempt 
from tax under section 501(a) shall be con- 
sidered as owned by its beneficiaries in pro- 
portion to the actuarial interest of such ben- 
eficiaries in such trust. 

) Stock owned, directly or indirectly, 
by or for any portion of a trust of which 
a person is considered the owner under sub- 
part E of part I of subchapter J (relating 
to grantors and others treated as substantial 
owners) shall be considered as owned by 
such person. 

“(C) From corporations.—If 50 percent or 
more in value of the stock in a corporation 
is owned, directly or indirectly, by or for any 
person, such person shall be considered as 
owning the stock owned, directly or indi- 
rectly, by or for such corporation, in that pro- 
portion which the value of the stock which 
such person so owns bears to the value of all 
the stock in such corporation. 

“(3) ATTRIBUTION TO PARTNERSHIPS, 
TATES, TRUSTS, AND CORPORATIONS.— 

“(A) To PARTNERSHIPS AND ESTATES.— 
Stock owned, directly or indirectly, by or for 
a partner or a beneficiary of an estate shall 
be considered as owned by the partnership 
or estate. 

(B) To Trusts.— 

“(i) Stock owned, directly or indirectly, 
by or for a beneficiary of a trust (other than 
an employees’ trust described in section 401 
(a) which is exempt from tax under section 
501 (a)) shall be considered as owned by 
the trust, unless such beneficiary’s interest 
in the trust is a remote contingent interest. 
For purposes of this clause, a contingent 
interest of a beneficiary in a trust shall be 
considered remote if, under the maximum 
exercise of discretion by the trustee in favor 
of such beneficiary, the value of such inter- 
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est, computed actuarially, is 5 percent or 
less of the value of the trust property. 

“(ii) Stock owned, directly or indirectly, 
by or for a person who is considered the 
owner of any portion of a trust under sub- 
part E of part I of subchapter J (relating 
to grantors and others treated as substantial 
owners) shall be considered as owned by 
the trust. 

“(C) To corporaTions.—lIf 50 percent or 
more in value of the stock in a corporation 
is owned, directly or indirectly, by or for 
any person, such corporation shall be con- 
sidered as owning the stock owned, directly 
or indirectly, by or for such person. 

“(4) Options,—If any person has an op- 
tion to acquire stock, such stock shall be 
considered as owned by such person. For 
purposes of this paragraph, an option to ac- 
quire such an option, and each one of a se- 
ries of such options, shall be considered as 
an option to acquire such stock. 

(5) OPERATING RULES.— 

“(A) In GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subparagraphs (B) and (C), stock con- 
structively owned by a person by reason of 
the application of paragraph (1), (2), (3), 
or (4), shall, for purposes of applying para- 
graphs (1), (2), (3), and (4), be considered 
as actually owned by such person. 

“(B) MEMEBERS OF FAMILY.—Stock con- 
structively owned by an individual by rea- 
son of the application of paragraph (1) shall 
not be considered as owned by him for pur- 
poses of again applying paragraph (1) in 
order to make another the constructive 
owner of such stock. 

“(C) PARTNERSHIPS, ESTATES, TRUSTS, AND 
CORPORATIONS.—Stock constructively owned 
by a partnership, estate, trust, or corpora- 
tion by reason of the application of para- 
graph (3) shall not be considered as owned 
by it for purposes of applying paragraph (2) 
in order to make another the constructive 
owner of such stock. 

“(D) OPTION RULE IN LIEU OF FAMILY 
RULE—For purposes of this paragraph, if 
stock may be considered as owned by an 
individual under paragraph (1) or (4), it 
shall be considered as owned by him under 

ph (4).” 

(b) (1) Section 304 (b) (1) (relating to rule 
for determinations under section 302(b)) 
and section 304 (e) (2) (relating to construc- 
tive ownership) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 are amended by striking out 
“section 318 (a) (2) (C)“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof sections 318(a)(2)(C) and 318 (a) 
(3) (C) ”. 

(2) Section 318(b) of such Code (relating 
to cross-references) is amended by striking 
out “and” at the end of paragraph (6), by 
renumbering paragraph (7) as paragraph 
(8), and by inserting after paragraph (6) 
the following new paragraph: 

“(7) section 958 (b) (relating to construc- 
tive ownership rules with respect to con- 
trolled foreign corporations); and”, 

(3) Section 382(a) (3) of such Code (relat- 
ing to attribution of ownership) is amended 
by striking out “section 318(a)(2)(C)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “sections 318(a) (2) 
(C) and 318(a) (3) (C)“. 

(4) Section 856(d) of such Code (relating 
to rents from real property defined) is 
amended by striking out “section 318(a) (2)“ 
in the last sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof “sections 318(a)(2) and 318(a)(3)”. 

(5) Section 958(b) of such Code (relating 
to constructive ownership) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “the first sentence of 
subparagraphs (A) and (B), and in applying 
clause (i) of subparagraph (C),” in para- 
graph (2) and inserting in lieu thereof “sub- 
paragraphs (A), (B), and (C)”; 

(B) by striking out paragraph (3); 

(C) by striking out “(4) In applying 
clause (i) of subparagraph (C)“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof (3) In applying subpara- 
graph (C)“; and 
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(D) by striking out “(5) The second sen- 
tence of subparagraphs (A) and (B), and 
clause (ii) of subparagraph (C), of section 
318 (a) (2)” and inserting in lieu thereof (4) 
Subparagraphs (A), (B), and (C) of section 
318(a) (3)”. 

(6) Section 6038 (d) (1) of such Code (re- 
lating to definition of control) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “the second sentence 
of subparagraphs (A) and (B), and clause 
(ii) of subparagraph (C), of section 318(a) 
(2)“ in subparagraph (A) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “subparagraphs (A), (B), and 
(O) of section 318(a)(3)"; and 

(B) by striking out “clause (1) of” in sub- 
paragraph (B). 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall take effect on the date of the enactment 
of this Act, except that, for purposes of sec- 
tions 302 and 304 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, such amendments shall not ap- 
ply with respect to distributions in payment 
for stock acquisitions or redemptions, if such 
acquisitions or redemptions occurred before 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on August 4 I offered an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment on 
page 1, line 7. The amendment to the 
amendment was subsequently withdrawn 
and the bill was returned to the calendar. 

I now reoffer the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, 
line 7, in the committee amendment, it 
is proposed to insert: 

(b) The Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue is authorized to enter into a closing 
agreement under section 7121 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to meet and 
satisfy the condition set forth in subpara- 
graph (B) of the eleventh paragraph of the 
Agreement, as amended, made as of May 1, 
1964, with respect to the probate proceedings 
relating to the estate of Anna Gould de 
Talleyrand (entitled “Probate Proceedings, 
Will of Anna Gould de Talleyrand, Deceased”, 
in the Surrogate’s Court of the County of 
New York, State of New York (file No. 
P3878-1961) ), between the United States of 
America, the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation, the First National City Bank of 
New York, and others. The enactment of 
this subsection shall constitute approval of 
such closing agreement and of the allowance 
of the deductions in computing the taxable 
estate of Anna Gould de Talleyrand specified 
in subparagraph (B) of the eleventh para- 
graph of such Agreement. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Loui- 
siana to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the commit- 
tee amendments be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I did 
not know that the amendment of the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] to 
the committee amendment was to be re- 
offered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this amendment was objected to by 
the Senator from Oregon because he 
wished an explanation made first. This 
explanation has now been made to him 
and it is my understanding that he is 
satisfied with the amendment. The 
amendment was explained to the Finance 
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Committee, and the committee this 
morning authorized the amendment to be 
offered as a committee amendment to 
the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. With that explana- 
tion, it is perfectly all right, and I have 
no objection to it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall not move to reconsider, un- 
less some other Senator wishes to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be offered, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An Act to continue for a temporary 
period certain existing rules relating to 
the deductibility of accrued vacation pay, 
and for other purposes.” 


AMENDMENT TO INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE WITH RESPECT TO 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1363, H.R. 5739. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The bill (H.R. 
5739) to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to correct certain inequities 
with respect to the taxation of life in- 
surance companies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Finance, with amendments, on page 2, 
line 24, after the word “by”, to strike 
out “adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: ‘reduced (in the case of a tax- 
able year beginning after December 31, 
1961) by the amount referred to in clause 
(i),“ and insert “inserting after ‘after 
December 31, 1958,’ the following: ‘and 
before January 1, 1962,’”; on page 3, 
after line 18, to strike out “the policy- 
holders surplus account for the last tax- 
able year to which such loss is carried 
under section 812(b) (2) shall be reduced 
by the amount described in subpara- 
graph (B) or, if lesser, the amount in 
such account as of the close of such tax- 
able year (computed before any sub- 
tractions for such taxable year).””’; and, 
in lieu thereof, to insert “the policyhold- 
ers surplus account for the taxable year 
referred to in subparagraph (A) shall be 
reduced by the amount described in sub- 
paragraph (B).””. 

On page 4, after line 3, to strike out: 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1968. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


(b) Section 6501 of such Code (relating 
to limitations on assessment and collection) 
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is amended by redesignating subsection (k) 
as subsection (l), and by inserting after 
subsection (j) the following new subsection: 

“(k) REDUCTIONS OF POLICYHOLDERS SUR- 
PLUS ACCOUNT OF LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES.—In the case of a deficiency at- 
tributable to the application to the taxpayer 
of section 815(d)(5) (relating to reductions 
of policyholders surplus account of life in- 
surance companies for certain unused deduc- 
tions), such deficiency may be assessed at 
any time before the expiration of the period 
within which a deficiency for the last tax- 
able year to which the loss described in 
section 815(d)(5)(A) is carried under sec- 
tion 812(b) (2) may be assessed.” 

(c) Section 6511(d) of such Code (relating 
to special rules applicable to income taxes 
with regard to limitations on credit or re- 
fund) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(6) SPECIAL PERIOD OF LIMITATION WITH 
RESPECT TO REDUCTION OF POLICYHOLDERS SUR- 
PLUS ACCOUNT OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES,— 

“(A) PERIOD OF LIMITATION.—If the claim 
for credit or refund relates to an overpay- 
ment arising by operation of section 815(d) 
(5) (relating to reduction of policyholders 
surplus account of life insurance companies 
for certain unused deductions), in lieu of 
the 3-year period of limitation prescribed in 
subsection (a), the period shall be that period 
which ends with the expiration of the 15th 
day of the 39th month following the end of 
the last taxable year to which the loss de- 
scribed in section 815(d)(5)(A) is carried 
under section 812(b) (2), or the period pre- 
scribed in subsection (c), in respect of such 
taxable year, whichever expires later. In the 
case of such a claim, the amount of the 
credit or refund may exceed the portion of 
the tax paid within the period provided in 
subsection (b) (2) or (c), whichever is appli- 
cable, to the extent of the amount of over- 
payment arising by operation of section 
815(d) (5). 

„(B) APPLICABLE RULES.—If the allowance 
of a credit or refund of an overpayment aris- 
ing by operation of section 815(d)(5) is 
otherwise prevented by operation of any law 
or rule of law, other than section 7122 (re- 
lating to compromises), such credit or re- 
fund may be allowed or made, if claim there- 
for is filed within the period provided in 
subparagraph (A) of this paragraph. In the 
case of any such claim for credit or refund, 
the determination by any court, including 
the Tax Court, in any proceeding in which 
the decision of the court has become final, 
shall be conclusive except with respect to 
the effect of the operation of section 815(d) 
(5), to the extent such effect of the opera- 
tion of section 815 0d) (5) was not in issue 
in such proceeding.” 

(d) Section 6601(e) of such Code (relat- 
ing to income tax reduced by carryback with 
regard to interest on underpayment, nonpay- 
ment, or extensions of time for payment of 
tax) is amended— 

(1) by striking out the heading and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: “(e) IN- 
COME Tax REDUCED BY CARRYBACK OR ADJUST- 
MENT FOR CERTAIN UNUSED DEDUCTIONS.—”; 
and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(3) ADJUSTMENT FOR CERTAIN UNUSED DE- 
DUCTIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES.—If 
the amount of any tax imposed by subtitle 
A is reduced by operation of section 815(d) 
(5) (relating to reduction of policyholders 
surplus account of life insurance companies 
for certain unused deductions), such re- 
duction in tax shall not affect the compu- 
tation of interest under this section for the 
period ending with the last day of the last 
taxable year to which the loss described in 
section 815 0d) (5) (A) is carried under sec- 
tion 812(b) (2).” 
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(e) Section 6611(f) of such Code (relating 
to interest on refunds of income tax caused 
by carryback) is amended— 

(1) by striking out the heading and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: “(f) RE- 
FUND OF INCOME TAX CAUSED BY CARRYBACK 
OR ADJUSTMENT FOR CERTAIN UNUSED Depuc- 
TIONS.—”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(3) ADJUSTMENT FOR CERTAIN UNUSED DE- 
DUCTIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES.—For 
purposes of subsection (a), if any overpay- 
ment of tax imposed by subtitle A arises by 
operation of section 815 (d) (5) (relating to 
reduction of policyholders surplus account 
of life insurance companies for certain un- 
used deductions), such overpayment shall 
be deemed not to have been made prior to 
the close of the last taxable year to which 
the loss described in section 815 (d) (5) (A) 
is carried under section 812 (b) (2).” 

(f) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply with respect to amounts added to 
policyholders surplus accounts (within the 
meaning of section 815(c) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954) for taxable years be- 
ginning after December 31, 1958. 


On page 8, after line 5, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 


Sec. 4. (a) Section 815 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 (relating to distributions 
to shareholders) is amended— 

(1) by striking out the second and third 
sentences of subsection (a), and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(f) DISTRIBUTION DEFINED.—For purposes 
of this section, the term ‘distribution’ in- 
cludes any distribution in redemption of 
stock or in partial or complete liquidation of 
the corporation, other than— 

“(1) any distribution made by the corpora- 
tion in its stock or in rights to acquire its 
stock; 

“(2) except for purposes of subsection 
(a) (3) and subsection (e) (2) (B), any dis- 
tribution in redemption of stock issued be- 
fore 1958 which at all times on and after 
the date of issuance and on and before the 
date of redemption is limited as to dividends 
and is callable, at the option of the issuer, at 
a price not in excess of 105 percent of the 
sum of the issue price and the amount of 
any contribution to surplus made by the 
original purchaser at the time of his pur- 
chase; or 

“(3) any distribution after December 31, 
1963, of the stock of a controlled corporation 
to which section 355 applies, if such con- 
trolled corporation is an insurance company 
subject to the tax imposed by section 831 
and if— 

“(A) control was acquired prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1958, or 

“(B) control has been acquired after De- 
cember 31, 1957— 

) in a transaction qua g as a re- 
organization under section 368(a)(1)(B), if 
the distributing corporation has at all times 
since December 31, 1957, owned stock repre- 
senting not less than 50 percent of the total 
combined voting power of all classes of stock 
entitled to vote, and not less than 50 percent 
of the value of all classes of stock, of the 
controlled corporation, or 

(11) solely in exchange for stock of the 
distributing corporation which stock is im- 
mediately exchanged by the controlled cor- 
poration in a transaction qualifying as a re- 
organization under section 368 (a) (1) (A) or 
(C), if the controlled corporation has at all 
times since its organization been wholly 
owned by the distributing corporation and 
the distributing corporation has at all times 
since December 31, 1957, owned stock repre- 
senting not less than 50 percent of the total 
combined voting power of all classes of stock 
entitled to vote, and not less than 50 percent 
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of the value of all classes of stock, of the cor- 
poration the assets of which have been trans- 
ferred to the controlled corporation in the 
section 368(a)(1) (A) or (C) reorganization. 
Paragraph (3) shall not apply to that portion 
of the distribution of stock of the controlled 
corporation equal to the increase in the ag- 
gregate adjusted basis of such stock after 
December 31, 1957, except to the extent such 
increase results from an acquisition of stock 
in the controlled corporation in a transac- 
tion described in such paragraph.” 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1963. 


On page 10, after line 20, to insert a 
new section, as follows: 


Sec. 5. (a) Section 805(d)(1) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
pension plan reserves) is amended by in- 
serting before the period at the end of sub- 
paragraph (D) the following: “, or pur- 
chased to provide retirement annuities for 
employees described in section 403(b) (1) (A) 
(ii) by an employer which is a State, a po- 
litical subdivision of a State, or an agency 
or instrumentality of any one or more of 
the foregoing”. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to taxable years 
after December 31, 1963. 


On page 11, after line 6, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 


Sec. 6. (a) Section 613(b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to percentage 
depletion rates) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “beryl,” in paragraphs 
(2) (B) and (6); and 

(2) by inserting “beryllium,” after “an- 
timony,” in paragraph (2) (B). 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to taxable years beginning af- 
ter December 31, 1963. 


After line 15, to insert a new section, 
as follows: 


Sec. 7. (a) Section 1212(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to capital 
loss carryovers of corporations) is amended 
to read as follows: 

„(a) CoRPORATIONS.— 

“(1) In GeNERAL—If for any taxable year 
a corporation has a net capital loss, the 
amount thereof shall be a short-term capi- 
tal loss— 

“(A) in each of the 5 succeeding taxable 


years, or 

“(B) to the extent such loss is attributable 
to a foreign expropriation capital loss, in 
each of the 10 succeeding taxable years. 


to the extent such amount exceeds the total 
of any net capital gains (determined without 
regard to this paragraph) of any taxable 
years intervening between the taxable year 
in which the net capital loss arose and such 
succeeding taxable year. 

“(2) DEFINITIONS AND SPECIAL RULES.— 

„(A) FOREIGN EXPROPRIATION CAPITAL LOSS 
DEFINED.—For purposes of this subsection, 
the term ‘foreign expropriation capital loss’ 
means, for any taxable year, the sum of the 
losses taken into account in computing the 
net capital loss for such year which are— 

“(i) losses sustained directly by reason of 
the expropriation, intervention, seizure, or 
similar taking of property by the govern- 
ment of any foreign country, any political 
subdivision thereof, or any agency or instru- 
mentality of the foregoing, or 

“(ii) losses (treated under section 165(g) 
(1) as losses from the sale or exchange of 
capital assets) from securities which become 
worthless by reason of the expropriation, in- 
tervention, seizure, or similar taking of prop- 
erty by the government of any foreign coun- 
try, any political subdivision thereof, or any 
agency or instrumentality of the foregoing. 
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“(B) PORTION OF LOSS ATTRIBUTABLE TO 
FOREIGN EXPROPRIATION CAPITAL LOSS.—For 
purposes of paragraph (1), the portion of 
any net capital loss for any taxable year at- 
tributable to a foreign expropriation capital 
loss is the amount of the foreign expropria- 
tion capital loss for such year (but not in 
excess of the net capital loss for such year). 

“(C) PRIORITY OF APPLICATION.—For pur- 
poses of paragraph (1), if a portion of a net 
capital loss for any taxable year is attribut- 
able to a foreign expropriation capital loss, 
such portion shall be considered to be a 
separate net capital loss for such year to be 
applied after the other portion of such net 
capital loss.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to net capital 
losses (to the extent attributable to foreign 
expropriation capital losses, as defined in 
section 1212(a)(2)(A) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954) sustained in taxable years 
ending after December 31, 1958. 


And, on page 13, after line 24, to in- 
sert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 8. (a) Section 4216 (b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to construc- 
tive sale price) is amended by striking out 
“highest” each place it appears in para- 
graphs (1) and (2) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “lowest”. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to articles sold 
on or after the first day of the first calendar 
quarter which begins more than 30 days after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the com- 
18485 amendments be considered en 

oc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana explain the 
bill briefly? This is a field which has 
been so complex and controversial that 
I would appreciate a short explanation 
of it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. This is a House bill 
(H.R. 5739) which makes the 8-year loss 
carryover available for new life insurance 
companies without regard to whether 
they are affiliated with other companies. 
Under present law, when the new life 
company is affiliated with any other com- 
pany, except a fire or other casualty in- 
surance company, only the 5-year loss 
carryover is available. The committee 
accepted the provision without change. 
The Treasury Department has indicated 
that it has no objection to this measure. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Montana for the explanation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to correct certain inequities 
with respect to the taxation of life insur- 
ance companies, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
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(No. 1428), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I. SUMMARY 

H.R. 5739 as passed by the House made 
three modifications in the present tax treat- 
ment of life insurance companies, Your 
committee has accepted these three provi- 
sions although modifying slightly two of 
them. In addition, it has added to the bill 
two other provisions relating to the taxation 
of life insurance companies and three provi- 
sions relating to other tax matters. 

The House bill makes the 8-year loss carry- 
over available for new life insurance compa- 
nies without regard to whether they are af- 
filiated with other companies. Under pres- 
ent law, where the new life company is af- 
filiated with any other company except a fire 
or other casualty insurance company, only 
the 5-year loss carryover is available. Your 
committee has accepted this provision with- 
out change. The Department has 
indicated that it has no objection to this 
provision. 

The House bill amended present law to 
deny a double inclusion in the “sharehold- 
ers surplus account” with respect to the ex- 
cess of net long-term capital gains over net 
short-term capital losses. Your committee 
has accepted this provision but modified it 
to also provide that no addition is to be 
made to the shareholders’ surplus account 
with respect to these excess capital gains 
where they are offset by net operating losses. 
The double inclusion of the capital gains 
which is removed by the House bill would 
permit the distribution to shareholders of 
an amount equal to twice this excess capital 
gain without the payment of tax at the time 
of distribution. The modification made by 
your committee also prevents distributions 
to shareholders of an amount equal to this 
excess capital gain where no tax was paid on 
this gain because of the presence of a net 
operating loss. The Treasury Department 
recommended the modification made by your 
committee and favors the provisions as 
amended. 3 

The House bill makes certain modifications 
in the additions which are required to be 
made to the “policyholders surplus account.” 
At the present time, certain deductions, al- 
though they create a loss which cannot be 
used in full or in part when carried back 
or forward to the extent permitted by pres- 
ent law, nevertheless are treated as additions 
to the “policyholders surplus account.” 
Since a distribution to shareholders made 
out of the policyholders surplus account re- 
sults in a tax at the company level at the 
time of the distribution, these deductions in 
effect are restored to the company’s tax base 
at the time of the distribution even though 
the taxpayer has previously obtained no 
benefit from them. The House bill prevents 
this effect in most cases where the taxpayer 
obtained no tax benefit from the deductions, 
Your committee has accepted the House bill 
with two minor modifications dealing with 
unusual situations where its hearings dis- 
closed that the House bill did not prevent 
the imposition of a tax at the time of dis- 
tribution where the taxpayer obtained no 
tax benefits from the earlier deductions. 
The Treasury Department has indicated that 
jas no objection to this provision as modi- 


An amendment added by your committee 
provides in certain cases that a “spinoff” of 
the stock of a subsidiary fire or casualty in- 
surance company by a life insurance com- 
pany is not to result in the imposition of 
a tax at the company level at the time of the 
distribution. The provision is carefully re- 
stricted to give assurance that amounts will 
not be distributed in this manner which 
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represent earnings and profits of the life in- 
surance company accumulated on a tax-free 
basis since the adoption of the Life Insur- 
ance Company Income Tax Act of 1959. The 
Treasury Department has indicated that it 
does not object to the adoption of this pro- 
vision. 

Another provision added by your commit- 
tee dealing with the taxation of life insur- 
ance companies provides that the pension 
plan reserves of life insurance companies are 
to reflect the investment income of life in- 
surance companies attributable to retire- 
ment annuities of public school systems. 
The earnings on qualified pension plan re- 
serves are free of tax at the life insurance 
company level under present law but re- 
serves attributable to annuities of public 
school systems, even though generally school- 
teacher annuities are treated in the same 
manner as qualified pension plans, are not 
presently given this status. Your commit- 
tee’s amendment corrects this problem. The 
Treasury Department has indicated that it 
does not object to this provision. 

Your committee has added an amendment 
providing that ores of beryllium are to re- 
ceive the same percentage depletion treat- 
ment when domestically produced as domes- 
tically produced beryl. Beryl is eligible for 
a 28-percent depletion rate when produced 
from domestic deposits. Previously, beryl 
was the only domestic source of beryllium 
but now beryllium is also extracted from 
other ones. Your committee's amendment 
equates the percentage depletion allowance 
in these cases. The Department 
has not indicated any objection to this pro- 
vision. 

Another amendment made by your com- 
mittee provides a 10-year rather than 5-year 
carryover for capital losses arising from ex- 
propriations or similar takings of property by 
foreign governments. A provision which 
is substantially similar to this is already 
available in the case of ordinary losses. The 
Treasury Department has indicated that it 
has no objection to this provision. 

Your committee has also added a provi- 
sion to the bill dealing with the manner of 
computing the constructive sales price for 
purposes of manufacturers’ excise taxes im- 
posed on an ad valorem basis. In the case of 
Sales at retail and to retailers, present law 
provides a constructive sales price based 
upon the “highest” price to wholesale dis- 
tributors. This amendment provides that 
this constructive price in these cases is to 
be based upon the “lowest” price to whole- 
sale distributors, 

* . * * - 

Revenue effect: It is believed that this 


provision will result in a negligible loss in 
revenues. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. > 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11380) to amend fur- 
ther the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, there are 
Many reasons why in my opinion the 
Dirksen “rotten borough” amendment 
should be rejected by the Senate. 
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Before going into any of those rea- 
sons—and to cover them fully would 
take a long time—I should like first to 
discuss why, during the past week, I 
have referred to the Dirksen amendment 
as a “rotten borough’ amendment. 
Those Senators—and I hope there are 
more every day—who have been con- 
scientious enough to read the splendid 
opinion of our very great Chief Justice 
of the United States, Chief Justice Earl 
Warren, in the case of Reynolds against 
Sims, will recall that on page 32 of the 
printed opinion, the Chief Justice stated: 

Population is, of necessity, the starting 
point for consideration and the controlling 
criterion for judgment in legislative appor- 
tionment controversies. 


Then in footnote No. 44, the Chief 
Justice stated: 

The British experience in eradicating rot- 
ten boroughs” is interesting and enlighten- 
ing. Parliamentary representation is now 
based on districts of substantially equal pop- 
ulation, and periodic reapportionment is ac- 
complished through independent boundary 
commissions. For a discussion of the ex- 
perience and difficulties in Great Britain in 
achieving fair legislative representation, see 
Edwards, Theoretical and Comparative As- 
pects of Reapportionment and Redistricting. 


A year ago when I was preparing the 
text of a book on the place of Congress 
in our tripartite system of government, 
I investigated the causes for the unfor- 
tunate failure, in my opinion, of the Con- 
gress of the United States to measure 
up to its constitutional duty. It occurred 
to me that malapportionment in the 
State legislatures, and also in Congress, 
was one of the reasons why Representa- 
tives and Senators have tended, in some 
instances, to fail to demonstrate that de- 
votion to the interests of a majority of 
our people, which we have traditionally 
considered, since the founding of the 
Republic, to be one of the chief qualifi- 
cations for holding public office, if not 
the principal qualification. 

I recall that when I was in college, far 
too many years ago, I had been most 
favorably impressed by a brilliant book 
written by George Macaulay Trevelyan, 
entitled, “British History in the 19th 
Century.” 

I recalled particularly the chapters in 
that book which dealt with the fight 
over the first reform bill in Great Britain 
during the years 1832 to 1834. It seemed 
to me that those chapters presented, 
perhaps in reverse, a pertinent illustra- 
tion of the difficulties in securing major- 
ity control of our legislative bodies, con- 
trol which, 130 years ago, had not yet 
been achieved in Great Britain. 

So I undertook to draft a part of the 
chapter in my book on the strategy and 
tactics of congressional reform, a sec- 
tion on precedents for legislative reform, 
which included a description of the fight 
to eliminate the rotten boroughs in 
Great Britain during the 4th decade 
of the 19th century. Subsequently, I 
concluded that the analogy was not suf- 
ficiently close to make it desirable to 
include that particular subject in the 
final draft of the book, which was pub- 
lished just last May under the title of 
“Congress: The Sapless Branch.” 
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However, when the Dirksen amend- 
ment was first brought forward, the 
analogy between its objective and that 
of those individuals in England during 
the early 1830’s who were attempting 
to prevent parliamentary reform, struck 
me as pertinent. Then, when I read 
Chief Justice Warren’s opinion and noted 
his reference to rotten boroughs, it oc- 
curred to me that we had now found an 
excellent title for the Dirksen amend- 
ment if we were to call it the “rotten 
borough” amendment. 

Let us take a short look at what hap- 
pened in England and note the analogy. 
In 1831 the House of Commons of Eng- 
land consisted of members elected by the 
English counties and others selected by 
boroughs. 

There were, of course, the representa- 
tives from Ireland, who were constantly 
giving the same amount of trouble, al- 
though for different reasons, which I am 
sure the leadership occasionally thinks 
the small bands of liberals who are oppos- 
ing the Dirksen amendments are giving 
in the Senate today. But while the rep- 
resentation in the House of Commons 
from the counties was reasonably close- 
ly apportioned, for those days, to popula- 
tion, the representation from the bor- 
oughs was positively scandalous. Many 
of them were known in those days as 
“rotten boroughs” because their parlia- 
mentary seats were filled on the nomi- 
nation of either a few corrupt borough 
Officials or by a powerful local landlord. 
Many of the boroughs had been created 
during the Middle Ages or in late feu- 
dal times, and there had subsequently 
been shifts in population. Changes in 
the economy of England had, in turn, 
vastly changed the population in those 
boroughs. Some of them had become lit- 
tle more than discarded pigsties, accord- 
ing to George Macaulay Trevelyan. 
Those boroughs had been organized 
many years previously, and because of 
changes in the economy in England, as 
I have just stated, had been abandoned 
by their population. One of the most 
notorious of the “rotten boroughs” was 
the Borough of Old Sarum. Nobody 
lived in it. Nevertheless, it had a seat 
in Parliament and a vote in the House 
of Commons—a vote exercised by the 
nominee of the local landlord who owned 
the real estate where the Borough of 
Old Sarum had formerly existed. 

At that time, in 1831, the voting 
franchise in England was restricted to 
the nobility and to the country gentle- 
men. The middle and working classes 
were completely disenfranchised. A 
number of flourishing cities had grown 
up in England as a result of the indus- 
trial revolution, which had begun with 
the innovation of the steam engine by 
James Watt in the last years of the 18th 
century. But none of the people in the 
new cities had any representation what- 
ever in the House of Commons. 

It should also be pointed out that at 
that time the House of Lords was entirely 
hereditary and ultraconservative, and 
representatives in the House of Com- 
mons, on the other hand, who came from 
English counties, were reasonably up to 
date with the needs of the times. But 
the representatives who came from the 
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rotten boroughs were quite candidly for 
sale. 

Through the combination of their con- 
trol over the rotten boroughs and their 
control through the British aristocracy 
in the House of Lords, no very effective 
legislation of an economic or social 
nature was passed by the British Parlia- 
ment in the years between the defeat of 
Napoleon at Waterloo in 1815 and the 
year 1831, when the agitation for the first 
reform bill began. 

There was much misery due to chronic 
and persistent unemployment throughout 
the country, and there came to be an 
identification of the economic distress 
with the failure of Parliament to repre- 
sent the people of the country. Accord- 
ingly, there was a steady public outery 
for reform of the House of Commons, 

Earlier efforts at parliamentary re- 
form, around 1810, had failed. Lord 
Grey, who was a Whig and a Member of 
the House of Lords, had been the leader 
of the reform movement which had been 
defeated in 1810. At that time he had 
declared that he would take up parlia- 
mentary reform again when the English 
people took it up, as Lord Grey said, 
“seriously and affectionately.” 

It is interesting to note, in historical 
perspective, that at this time the Duke 
of Wellington, hero of the Battle of 
Waterloo, and an extraordinary charac- 
ter, was Prime Minister and a strong op- 
ponent of reform. The Duke of Wel- 
lington was a gentleman who, if he were 
alive today, would make Barry GOLD- 
WATER look like a leftwing radical. He 
was a fascinating character of many 
marvelous qualities—a great general, a 
man of unimpeachable integrity, but an 
individual who yearned for the good old 
days of the end of the 18th century and 
looked with deep suspicion on anything 
which might resemble change. 

So in 1831 there was in England a situ- 
ation which bears some analogy, when 
we think in terms of parliamentary re- 
form and congressional reform, to the 
situation in this country before the de- 
cision of Baker against Carr, and the 
other decisions which followed in its 
train, ending up with the most impor- 
tant decision of Reynolds against Sims, 
decided on June 15 of this year. 

The counterrevolutionary forces, terri- 
fied by the French Revolution, intent on 
retaining their political power in Eng- 
land, had their faces set firmly against 
parliamentary reform, 

So, in the same way in our country 
right now, and much more so before 
Baker against Carr, decided in 1962, the 
forces in this country opposing change, 
the forces which set their hands and 
minds and voices against anything new, 
have opposed any effort to achieve either 
congressional reform in the larger sense, 
or legislative reform in terms of mak- 
ing State legislatures, and indeed the 
House of Representatives, represent the 
people of the country instead of the 
bears, the bees, the trees, and the flowers. 

From their standpoint, one would 
think their motivation is probably not 
unlike the reaction of the Duke of Wel- 
lington and the owners of rotten bor- 
oughs in 1831. They thought things 
were bad enough, and they did not want 
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them to become any worse. They 
thought any change was necessarily bad. 
They knew that as long as the people of 
England were unable to be adequately 
represented by Members in the Parlia- 
ment who would be responsive to the de- 
sires of the people, they could control the 
situation, just as those supporting the 
Dirksen amendment on the floor of the 
Senate today want to retain that uncon- 
scionable control by the rural districts of 
State legislatures through which they 
have been able to retain their power, and 
indeed to transfer that power, in many 
instances, from the State legislatures to 
the Congress of the United States. 

And so it has come about today in 
America, as indeed it had practically al- 
ways been in England, that a failure of 
fair and adequate representation in the 
legislature resulted in blocking the road 
to necessary change. 

To return to the situation in England 
in 1831: The Paris revolution in France, 
across the English Channel, resulted in 
throwing out the reactionary Bourbon 
king, Charles X, and his Prime Minister 
Polignac and putting in power the bour- 
geois king, Louis Phillipe. 

It will be recalled that after Napoleon 
lost the Battle of Waterloo and was sent 
to St. Helena, there was a restoration of 
the Bourbon kings in France. They 
proceeded, to the extent of their ability, 
to undo all of the reforms of the French 
Revolution and, again to the extent of 
their ability, to turn the clock back to 
the days of the earlier Bourbons, Louis 
XIV, Louis XV, and Louis XVI. 

But the 1831 Paris revolution, unlike 
the earlier one at the turn of the 18th- 
19th century, did not result in any at- 
tacks on private property. It was a 
bourgeois middle class revolution 
which resulted in bringing some very 
necessary reforms into the French Con- 
stitution and into French political pro- 
cedures, and in very definitely moving the 
French nation ahead to make it more ca- 
pable of dealing with the serious social, 
economic, and political problems which 
confronted the French nation as the pace 
of the industrial revolution tended to ac- 
celerate. 

The experience in France had a great 
effect across the channel in England. 
It heartened the forces of reform and re- 
sulted in Lord Grey and Lord John Rus- 
sell, who was the head of the Whig Party 
in the House of Commons, going out on 
the hustings in the general election of 
1831, and bringing forward a moderate 
Whig program of reform. 

Of course, the analogy is quite inexact, 
but it has sufficient pertinence to men- 
tion it. The Tory Party then, as now, 
was the party of the conservative ele- 
ments in England, and the Whig Party 
was to some extent the party of the 
liberals. Among the Whigs, of course, 
were many members of the aristocracy 
as well as many successful businessmen 
and members of what in those days was 
known as the English bourgeoisie. Gen- 
erally speaking, the Whigs were not 
completely averse to change, and the 
Tories were. 

In the election of 1831 a Whig major- 
ity was elected in the House of Com- 
mons. This resulted in turning out the 
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Duke of Wellington as Prime Minister 
and installing Lord Grey in his place. 
Remember that Lord Grey, however, was 
a member of the House of Lords, not of 
the House of Commons. Nevertheless, 
his cabinet, or the cabinet which he 
headed, promptly introduced the first re- 
form bill, which abolished a large num- 
ber of rotten boroughs and distributed 
their seats among the larger British cities 
which had theretofore been unrepre- 
sented in Parliament. The bill also en- 
franchised—or, in other words, gave the 
vote—to about one-half of the British 
middle class by lowering significantly 
the property qualification necessary to 
entitle one to a vote. 

It was not until the third reform bill, 
more than half a century later, that the 
British came anywhere near approximat- 
ing universal suffrage in terms of their 
electorate. Of course it was many years 
later before the vote was given to women. 
The situation in our country was not sig- 
nificantly different in terms of the fran- 
chise. Women were not permitted to 
vote on a national basis until the suffrage 
amendment was adopted in 1919. There 
were still, in 1831, drastic property quali- 
fications in connection with the right to 
vote in this country, but there was no 
such denial of equal representation to 
those who were entitled to vote in our 
country, as there was in England. 

One point which I think should be 
stressed in this debate is that it is per- 
fectly clear that the Founding Fathers, 
when they were framing the Constitu- 
tion and dealing with the problem of the 
franchise, never had the slightest doubt 
that in the State legislatures, although 
the franchise was restricted by property 
qualifications, the rule would be other 
than one elector, one vote. 

It was not until a good deal later that 
the drastic inequities which now exist 
and have existed for nearly a hundred 
years in terms of the franchise or the 
right to vote for members of State leg- 
islatures came into being. 

To get back to England, it will be re- 
called that since Grey was in the House 
of Lords, the management of the first re- 
form bill was turned over to Lord John 
Russell, who was the leader in the House 
of Commons. The first reform bill was 
as much a bombshell in the England of 
1831 as the decisions of Baker against 
Carr, Reynolds against Sims; the Gray 
case, and the Wesberry case were to the 
forces of reaction in the United States, 

Just as the first reform bill threatened 
the political power of the aristocracy and 
the owners of rotten boroughs, and there- 
fore threatened the counterrevolutionary 
force in England, so did the Baker 
against Carr decision, and the decisions 
which have followed it, cause a tremor of 
fear to run down the spine of the coun- 
terrevolutionary force in the United 
States. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is mak- 
ing an extraordinarily useful and his- 
torical examination of the development 
of universal suffrage. I believe that his 
analogy between the present struggle 
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and the struggle years ago in England 
and France is not only well taken, but I 
also get from the Senator’s analysis a 
sense of the long sweep and the long 
struggle toward equal suffrage, as well 
as universal suffrage. The latest devel- 
opment by the U.S. Supreme Court is 
directly connected with and grows out 
of the historical experience in Western 
society. 

Mr. CLARK. I agree with my friend 
from Wisconsin, and thank him for 
pointing it out. I should like to ask a 
question of the Senator, he being a long- 
time and able student of constitutional 
history and, indeed, of politics. I should 
like to ask him whether he would agree 
with me that Baker against Carr, Reyn- 
olds against Sims, and the cases in 
between may not one day be written up 
by the historians as another chapter in 
the long fight for democracy and free- 
dom and equal opportunity under the 
law, which we were taught in school and 
college began with the Magna Carta. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Indeed I do. The 
case we make now is much clearer, much 
more incisive, much more explicit than 
could have been made at any other stage 
in the development of universal suf- 
frage. A very strong case—a wrong case, 
but a strong case—can be made for prop- 
erty qualifications to vote. It might be 
said that a man who had demonstrated 
his stability, a man who had accumulated 
property, would be a better elector. An 
argument like that could be made; and 
it would be a logical argument. 

Mr.CLARK. That argument prevailed 
for many years. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It did; and we have 
dismissed it. I have yet to hear any of 
the proponents of the Dirksen amend- 
ment, including the author of it himself, 
present one logical reason why people 
should have greater representation mere- 
ly because fewer people live in a certain 
area than in another area; or, to put it 
another way, why those who live in an 
area that people are leaving should have 
greater representation than those who 
live in an area that is growing and devel- 
oping. 

Mr. CLARK. I agree with the Sena- 
tor. It occurs to me that the reason why 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
and his supporters, who are curiously 
silent, have not raised their voices in sup- 
port of this iniquitous amendment, and 
have failed to develop the point which 
the Senator has mentioned, is that they 
are a little afraid to bring it to the light 
of day. 

The argument which I have heard 
made—and I am sure the Senator has 
heard it made also—is that if a person 
lives on a farm he is automatically a man 
of integrity and a man of intelligence. 
An effort has been made to misrepresent 
the views of Thomas Jefferson, to the ef- 
fect that a person who lives on a farm is 
a “goodie,” and a person living in a city 
is a “baddie.” Generally speaking, 
throughout the sweep of American his- 
tory, the rural interest has been the con- 
servative interest; and the conservative 
interest has nurtured the “Establish- 
ment” in the Senate, in the House, and 
in State legislatures. 

The “Establishment,” as we have come 
to know it in the Senate in recent years, 
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is that group of eminent, intelligent, 
patriotic citizens who have set their faces 
against change. There is a tendency, 
and there has been throughout history, 
although it is less every day, with the 
coming of television, highways, and air- 
planes, for the rural element, which is 
remote from the clang and clash of con- 
flicting opinions—which is a part of 
urban life today—to support resistance 
to change, resistance to the 20th cen- 
tury, resistance to the modern world. 
It is the element which has supported 
and elected those who, generally speak- 
ing, are supporting the Dirksen amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. As a matter of real- 
ism, however, if we analyze the move- 
ment of populations, we can see that 
what is actually happening is nothing 
of the kind that the supporters of the 
Dirksen amendment argue would take 
place. The Dirksen amendment will 
not help farmers. I agree that farmers 
have unusual character and fine ability. 
The farmers whom I know and with 
whom I have spoken about this situation 
do not feel that they should be given any 
more consideration than anyone else. 

Mr. CLARK. Perhaps our conserva- 
tive friends may be putting their faith 
in an element in the community which, 
if they push their case too far, will one 
day desert them. I call attention to the 
Populist movement in the 1890's, which 
originated, to a large extent, with the 
farm population. 

I call attention to the farm revolt in 
the 1920’s, which resulted in the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill, and to the fact that 
if the farmers become angry enough, 
they will want change even to a greater 
extent than their city and suburban col- 
leagues. Nevertheless, generally speak- 
ing, over the sweep of history, what I 
have said has been to a large extent true, 
despite the influence of the frontier on 
politics in America. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Farmers are leav- 
ing the farms and city dwellers are leay- 
ing the central cities. The central cities 
are not growing the way the rest of the 
country is. City dwellers are moving to 
the suburbs. The attitude of suburban 
dwellers varies greatly. Some are quite 
progressive; some are not. But in many 
cases, suburban dwellers tend to be more 
conservative than city dwellers. 

There are really two important rea- 
sons why those who support the Dirksen 
amendment want it, after they think it 
through and get all the facts on it. One 
is that they feel that if one branch of a 
State legislature can be established on 
some other basis than population, there 
will be a tendency for the legislature to 
go slower; that it will not do as much 
and will not pass certain legislation. 

Mr. CLARK. I suggest that it is a 
subconscious yearning for an “American 
House of Lords.” 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes; but it is also 
a feeling that they desire to stop new 
things, new actions,and newtrends. This 
is most unfortunate, because it means 
weak, inactive States; the consequences 
will be a bigger, stronger central Federal 
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Government. If the States fail to act, 
the Federal Government will. 

What will happen if the unequal vote 
boys succeed? The Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. McNamara] showed brilliantly 
in his excellent speech yesterday, show- 
ing specific big examples of important 
legislation that were blocked in the 
Michigan Legislature by a majority of 
legislators representing a minority, 
usually a small minority of the people of 
Michigan. 

Nevertheless, I think there are people 
who, if they rationalize this condition at 
all, rationalize it on the basis of feeling 
that this is a conservative way of pre- 
venting legislatures from acting. 

There is one other element which in- 
duces them to oppose reapportionment. 
It is because of the perfectly predictable, 
human, understandable feeling that they 
want to keep their jobs. 

The jobs of those who are members 
of State legislatures are at stake. The 
jobs of their friends are at stake. Their 
careers are at stake. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania and I know many persons 
who have served in our State legisla- 
tures for 10, 15, or 25 years. They want 
to serve longer. In many cases, they 
serve well. Butif State legislatures were 
reapportioned every 10 years, people 
would be thrown out of work. The 
human element is important. ; 

Every Member of the Senate or House 
has friends in the State legislatures. We 
hear from them. We like them. They 
are our strong supporters. We want to 
do what we can to help them. 

This is a big element in their support 
of the Dirksen amendment and the adop- 
tion of the constitutional amendment to 
produce the desired kind of area repre- 
sentation and population representation. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Wis- 
consin is correct. I wonder if his ex- 
perience in Wisconsin coincides with my 
own in Pennsylvania. All the talk about 
a crisis, which we heard in support of the 
Dirksen amendment, to my way of think- 
ing, comes only from the politicians in 
the State legislatures, their friends, their 
sycophants, their supporters. It has no 
grassroots basis at al. It is merely the 
normal fear that someone will lose his 
job. There is no crisis except that some 
State legislators and those who follow 
them or whose jobs are contingent upon 
the continuance in office of the State leg- 
islators are afraid that if the people 
of a particular State had the right to 
choose their representatives in propor- 
tion to their numbers, such individuals 
would not return to the statehouse. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Wisconsin has had population ap- 
portionment for 116 years—ever since 
1848, when it became a State. The re- 
sult has been not to have impetuous 
legislation or radical legislation, or legis- 
lation that is out of the mainstream of 
our general attitudes. It has been con- 
structive, careful, and prudent; and the 
checks and balances of a bicameral legis- 
lature have worked well. 

Mr. CLARK. Does not the Senator 
from Wisconsin agree with me that what 
he has just said is the American tradi- 
tion—the American tradition of majority 
rule? We broke away from England 
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because of taxation without representa- 
tion. But we have it all over again today 
in the State legislatures. If there was 
ever any reason for breaking away from 
George III, and the British Parliament 
for their failure to permit the American 
people to tax themselves, and not have 
to go back to London with a plea to be 
relieved of the tea tax, the stamp tax, and 
others, that same urge which caused the 
American Revolution is now causing the 
citizens of our several States and cities 
to demand that they should not be taxed 
without proper representation in the 
State legislatures. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania is absolutely correct; 180 
years ago Thomas Jefferson, that great 
apostle of freedom, stressed that in State 
legislatures it is fundamental that there 
be representation based on population. 
James Madison said the same thing. 
Their writings are clear. There is no 
question about it. There is almost no 
conflict among our Founding Fathers 
so far as State legislatures are concerned. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania earlier 
referred to that. This is something we 
should not lose sight of, because people 
are always referring to the Federal an- 
alogy, the constitutional analogy, that 
there are two Senators from each State. 
The analogy is nil. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator from 
Wisconsin for his helpful intervention. 

Mr. President, I somewhat reluctantly 
desist, at least temporarily, from a con- 
tinuation of the discussion of the condi- 
tion in the British Houses of Parliament 
during the year 1831, for the purpose of 
affording my able and beloved colleague, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LauscHE] an opportunity to 
address the Senate on a subject which 
I am sure is of the greatest importance. 
I ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
to him without losing my right to the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1965—AMENDMENT 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania for his generous comments. 

I send to the desk an amendment to 
H.R. 10809, the Health, Education, and 
Welfare appropriation bill. The amend- 
ment contemplates striking from the ap- 
propriation bill the sum of $1.5 million 
from the allocation that the Senate ver- 
sion of the bill makes to the Public 
Health Service. 

The House committee eliminated this 
item of $1.5 million to be used for the 
preparation of designs and plans for an 
Environmental Health Center in Wash- 
ington. The Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations restored the item of $1.5 
million. My amendment, if adopted, 
would remove the restoration I just 
identified. 

Mr. President, I ask that the amend- 
ment be printed, and ask furthermore 
that my remarks be placed in the RECORD 
following the presentation made by the 
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distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 


CHAIRMANSHIP OF SENATE DELE- 
GATION APPOINTED TO ATTEND 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE 
AT JAMAICA 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
RrsricorF in the chair). The Chair, on 
behalf of the President pro tempore, an- 
nounces the designation of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] as 
chairman of the delegation appointed 
yesterday to attend the British Com- 
monwealth Parliamentary Conference at 
Jamaica, as authorized by Senate Reso- 
lution 339, agreed to July 23, 1964. 


GOV. MUNOZ-MARIN OF PUERTO 
RICO 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a fine editorial published 
in the New York Times this morning en- 
titled ‘‘Mufioz-Marin Steps Down.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Muftoz-Marin STEPS Down 


Gov. Mufioz-Marin of Puerto Rico is a 
somewhat uncommon specimen of a profes- 
sional politiclan—he believes heart and soul 
in the democratic principles that he has 
always proclaimed. And now he is proving 
it once again by refusing to run for a fifth 
term as Governor. 

His figure is such a familiar one in the 
United States and Latin America, as well 
as in Puerto Rico, that it has been impossible 
to think of the island without thinking of 
him. The Popular Democratic Party he 
founded won power in 1940. Don Luis, as 
everyone calls him, became the first elected 
Governor of Puerto Rico in 1948, and he has 
been its only one, for he was reelected three 
times. Nothing could have prevented him 
from being elected again in November—ex- 
cept his own determination to step aside, 
which he does at the peak of his power and 
prestige. 

The task he set himself many years ago 
has been well done. The remarkably suc- 
cessful economic and social program, known 
as “Operation Bootstrap,” was his idea and 
his accomplishment. The Commonwealth 
status, whereby Puerto Rico became asso- 
ciated under the American flag, with com- 
mon citizenship and complete autonomy in 
internal affairs, was conceived and carried 
through by the Governor, 

Although he will remain in the political 
picture as senator and elder statesman, it 
would be unlike him to overshadow his suc- 
cessor, who will most likely be the present 
secretary of state, Roberto Sanchez Vilella. 
Mr. Sanchez is not a popularly known figure, 
but he has been the Governor's closest as- 
sociate for years and he is rated as an out- 
standing administrator. 

Presuming that Mr. Sanchez is elected in 
November—which is a safe presumption— 
there will be no change in policies. Puerto 
Rico is older in history than the United 
States. Mr. Mufioz-Marin is the 123d Goy- 
ernor since Columbus claimed the island for 
Spain. But it is also a new island, with a 
hopeful future for which the retiring Gov- 
ernor deserves much credit. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Many Senators are 
well acquainted with Governor Mufioz- 
Marin of Puerto Rico. He has had an 
outstanding career as the only elected 
Governor of that Commonwealth and 
has done excellent work in improving the 
welfare of his people. 

All of us are greatly in his debt for 
the wonderful service he has rendered. 
It is a great pleasure to have this editorial 
printed in the RECORD. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call may be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 


CORRECTION OF INEQUITIES IN 
CONSTRUCTION OF FISHING 
VESSELS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 

the Senate the amendments of the House 

of Representatives to the bill (S. 1006) 

to amend the act of June 12, 1960, for 

the correction of inequities in the con- 
struction of fishing vessels, and for other 

purposes, which were, on page 2, line 8, 

strike out “or” and insert “and”; on 

page 2, line 12, strike out “and;”,” and 

insert “and”,; on page 2, after line 13 

insert: 

(3) amend section 3 by inserting “after 
notice and hearing,” following the words “of 
his discretion,”; 


On page 2, line 14, strike out “(3)” 
and insert “(4)”; on page 2, line 15, 
strike out “(4)” and insert “(5)”; on 
page 2, line 16, strike out “55 per cent” 
and insert “50 per cent”; on page 2, line 
17, strike out “‘(5)” and insert “(6)”; on 
page 2, line 18, after ‘Src. 9.” insert: 

The Secretary of the Interior, in the exer- 
cise of his discretion, after notice and hear- 
ing, may approve the transfer of a vessel 
constructed with the aid of a construction 
subsidy, whose operations have become un- 
economical or less economical because of 
an actual decline in the particular fishery 
for which it was designed, to another fishery 
where he determines that such transfer 
would not cause economic hardship or in- 
jury to efficient vessel operators already op- 
erating in that fishery. 


On page 3, line 5, strike out “(6)” and 
insert “(7)”; on page 3, line 7, strike out 
“(7)” and insert “(8)”, and on page 3, 
a 25 strike out 1968“ and insert 
40 6 oe 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
House amendments have been cleared 
with the ranking Republicans on the 
Commerce Committee and with the ma- 
jority and minority leaders. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, so far 
as I know, this matter has been appro- 
priately cleared. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, if the Senator from Massachusetts 
wishes to insert a statement at this point, 
that he may have the privilege of so do- 


ing. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I am 
quite sure that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts will do so, because he has been 
one of the most ardent supporters of this 
measure which is very important to the 
New England fisheries industry. The bill 
is important to all segments of our fishing 
industry and to American fishermen on 
all coasts. I would like to add only that 
the careful and thoughtful implementa- 
tion and administration of this legisla- 
tion can contribute substantially to the 
development of the American fishing in- 
dustry. A failure in the administration 
of the program could be a deterrent to 
future progress. I am confident that the 
Department of the Interior, and more 
particularly the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, will do, as usual, an outstand- 
ing job of carrying out a program of 
progress for our fisheries. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, ini- 
tially, when the subsidy was authorized 
for the construction of fishing vessels, I 
opposed the program. The argument 
was made that the fishing vessels of our 
country constituted a potential defense 
on the high seas in the event we became 
involved in international trouble. 

I could not accept that argument. I 
still believe that it is unsound. 

However, when the bill was passed 
several years ago, the subsidy had a 
limit of 33 ½ percent of the cost of the 
ship. True to form, the proponents of 
the measure now have sought to raise 
the subsidy from the level of 33 ½ to 55 
percent. 

I believe the bill involves an author- 
ization of $10 million a year for 5 years. 
It is reflective of the trend of the Con- 
gress to provide subsidies when segments 
of the economy come before Senate com- 
mittees and argue that they cannot sur- 
vive unless the taxpayers begin to make 
another gift of their dollars for the sur- 
vival of the business. 

Subsidies are being expanded. I an- 
ticipate that if I am in the Senate a 
number of years more, I shall witness 
each year new subsidies for new seg- 
ments of the business of the Nation. 

I believe that it is wrong. It contrib- 
utes to negligent management. It con- 
tributes to labor unions making exces- 
sive demands, knowing that if they are 
met the taxpayers of the country will 
dig down further into their pockets to 
pay the costs. That has been our ex- 
perience in connection with the sub- 
sidies provided for the merchant ma- 
rine traveling on the high seas under 
the U.S. flag. Year after year new de- 

„mands are made. The taxpayer has to 
pay, although he knows nothing about 


I shall vote against the amendments 
of the House. I shall do so on the basis 
of my deep conviction that our Govern- 

ment cannot continue to increase sub- 
sidies and establish new ones. It is not 
in the financial cards. It is bad. It is 
injurious to our system of government. 
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It gives encouragement to other areas 
of industry to ask for subsidies. The net 
result will be that we shall be subsidiz- 
ing everything. And we cannot do that 
without finally having to pay the piper 
for the music that is played. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the Senate has before it again today S. 
1006, to extend and expand the fishing 
vessel construction subsidy program for 
5 years. Asa cosponsor of the bill, which 
first passed the Senate last year, I urge 
acceptance of the House amendment so 
that the bill can be signed into law and 
its provisions become operable at the 
earliest possible time. 

As I have stated many times before, it 
is essential that this country maintain an 
active and productive fishing industry. 
To do this we must assist our fishermen 
in the area of their greatest need—ob- 
taining and operating modern, efficient 
vessels. Only under these circumstances 
can our fishing industry hope to compete 
successfully with the foreign fleets which 
are already operating in what we have 
considered our traditional fishing 
grounds. 

We require our fishing vessels to be 
built in U.S. yards. Yet it has been 
proven over and again that domestic 
construction is about 50 percent higher 
than similar vessel construction in for- 
eign yards. With the exception of minor 
relief provided to a small segment of the 
industry over the past 3 years, the Amer- 
ican fishing industry has borne the brunt 
of this competitive price differential. 
Most of our ships are old, many are worn 
out, and certainly lack the efficiency of 
the modern foreign fleets. - I believe that 
it need only be pointed out again that 
the U.S. share of the total world fish 
catch has dropped from 13 to 7 percent 
since 1956. We have now dropped from 
second to fifth place among the fishing 
nations of the world. 

Our fishing industry needs help now. 
We must provide it. We must assist our 
fishermen in obtaining the new, modern 
vessels and equipment required to keep 
this industry alive in its traditional 
prominent position among the leading 
fishing fleets of the world. 

I join with the Senator from Alaska 
in supporting the amendments of the 
House on the construction of fishing 
vessels. 

I am confident that if my colleague, 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KENNEDY] were present, he would 
appreciate the opportunity to support 
these amendments, as I do. 

I am glad that we have secured this 
assistance in the construction of fishing 
vessels. I hope it may be helpful in 
building our fishing industry, which is so 
necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Alaska (Mr. BARTLETT] 
to concur in the House amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, now 
that the House amendments have been 
concurred in, I wish to say very briefly 
that the fishing vessel owners are in a 
peculiar position. The law enacted ear- 
lier provided that the owners of fishing 
vessels who desire to land their catches 
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in U.S. ports must have their fishing 

boats built in domestic shipyards. Ship- 

yards abroad will build an identical boat 

ved about half the cost which is charged 
ere. 

This measure is designed principally 
to place the American fishermen on a 
basis of equality with foreign fishermen. 
I am sure that when the bill is enacted 
into law and becomes effective, our fish- 
ing industry will forge ahead. 

New England has been interested in 
this measure. 

I believe the fishing industry in New 
England has been wise in pressing for 
this legislation. I am sure that every 
coast of the United States will reap great 
benefits from its operation. 

The help of both Senators from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL and Mr. 
KENNEDY] has been really meaningful in 
the consideration of the many bills re- 
lating to fishing which have been con- 
sidered during this session of the Con- 
gress. » 

It is our hope, our belief, and almost 
our knowledge that by reason of the pas- 
sage of the bills, our fishing industry, 
which has lagged during recent years, will 
capture its rightful place in the world. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
we owe a great deal to the energy and 
ability of the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT]. As the Senator and I well 
know, we need the most modern equip- 
ment in order to compete with other 
countries in the fishing industry. We 
hope this assistance in the construction 
of fishing vessels will be of help in this 
regard. 

Mr. BARTLETT. And it will be, im- 
mediately. At Cape Cod there are 190 
Soviet fishing vessels, not to mention 
the fishing vessels of other nations. The 
regrettable fact is that we do not have 
craft large enough to compete. 

The bill will make it possible for our 
fishing people to acquire vessels of suffi- 
cient size to compete on the high seas. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. We, in Massa- 
chusetts, certainly hope so. I thank the 
Senator from Alaska. 


NEED TO REVISE AMERICAN 
IMMIGRATION POLICY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, this 
morning’s Wall Street Journal carried a 
most sensible editorial on the need to 
revamp American immigration policy. 
The Journal is convinced that “most 
Americans believe it is wrong to discrim- 
inate against someone simply because he 
was born in the wrong place.” The case 
against certain provisions of the current 
McCarran-Walter Act could not be stated 
more succinctly. 

The Journal calls for the adoption of 
new selection criteria for immigrants 
emphasizing qualifications of skill and of 
kinship to American citizens or perma- 
nent residents of the United States. It 
also deems it “only fair not to turn down 
qualified applicants while places in the 
total allocation go unused.” I could not 
agree more. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the editorial entitled, 
“Improving Immigration Policy,“ be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 18, 1964] 
IMPROVING IMMIGRATION POLICY 


We're convinced most Americans believe 
it’s wrong to discriminate against someone 
simply because he was born in the wrong 
place. For some reason, though, efforts to 
get our national immigration laws in line 
with that ideal have met persistent failure. 

A House subcommittee recently held hear- 
ings on the latest of many proposals to 
eliminate the immigration law’s national 
origins system, which determines a nation’s 
immigration quota by the proportion of the 
U.S. population of that national extraction 
in 1924, The current law also contains spe- 
cific provisions beyond the national quotas 
to limit immigration of orientals. 

The latest proposals for change would dis- 
tribute the overall quota of 165,000 immi- 
grants without regard to national origins. 
Instead, up to half the quota would go to 
persons with special skills needed here, and 
up to another half to relatives of U.S. resi- 
dents not eligible for nonquota status. 
Within these preferences, which are similar 
to ones currently used within national 
quotas, immigration permits would be 
granted in order of application. The bill 
contains provisions for moderating the 
change to a new system, such as retaining 
partial national quotas for 5 years. 

These suggestions seem eminently reason- 
able, though they received scant attention 
in the last two sessions of Congress. They 
would insure that someone with talents the 
United States can use would not face lengthy 
delay because of his birthplace. They would 
eliminate hardships on separated families 
from Italy or Greece, who now sometimes 
must postpone reunion while large quotas 
for England and Ireland go unused. 

It may be well to note that no one is sug- 
gesting anything as radical as abolishing 
limits on total immigration. This is ob- 
viously impractical, simply because more 
people would like to enter than we can 
accommodate without strain. The problem 
is how to select which applicants to admit. 

There may be a certain amount of sense 
in accepting more immigrants from coun- 
tries with close ethnic and cultural ties to 
the majority of our citizens. But it seems 
even more reasonable and fair to put the 
emphasis on such other qualifications as 
skills and kinship. And it seems only fair 
not turn down qualified applicants while 
places in the total allocation go unused. 

The national origins system has proved 
too cumbersome and inflexible to meet these 
simple tests of equity. The proposed changes 
might help put our immigration laws on 
somewhere near a rational basis. x 


Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11380) to amend fur- 
ther the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the distinguished Senator from 
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Oregon [Mr. Morse] delivered a brilliant 
speech on the pending amendment. 
One of the very persuasive analogies 
which he brought to the attention of the 
Senate was the morality which all of us 
learned in the playground and the mo- 
rality that we learn when we play games. 
People learn that they must be fair and 
just, and everyone is treated alike. The 
Senator from Oregon pointed out that 
is exactly this principle—of treating 
everyone alike—that is at stake here. 

I should like to quote briefly from an 
article entitled A New US. Judicial 
System.” It is along the line of what 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
was talking about. I shall then yield 
to the Senator from Oregon, who has a 
short statement on the pending amend- 
ment: 

Suppose a baseball game is going on. 

The score is 1 to 0. The team that is losing 
is at bat in the last of the ninth inning. The 
bases are loaded and there are two out. The 
count is three balls and two strikes. 

The pitcher winds up and throws. The 
batter doesn’t swing. All eyes are on the 
umpire to see if the pitch was a ball or a 
strike. 

Then a strange thing happens. The um- 
pire announces that he is not going to call 
whether it was a ball or a strike, but he is 
going to let the pitcher call whether it was 
a ball or a strike. 

The pitcher says it was a strike. The game 
is over. The pitcher’s team is the winner. 

What if one’s child was the batter and the 
pitch was over his head? 

How could one ever explain to him what 
had happened? One would never be able 
to convince him that there was any fairness 
or sportsmanship connected with such a 
proceeding. 

When a State takes away a right given in 
the Constitution and the Supreme Court re- 
fuses to hear the case and leaves the matter 
up to the State, it is similar to the umpire 
refusing to call the pitch and letting the 
pitcher call whether his own pitch was a ball 
or a strike. 


So when a State takes away a right 
given in the Constitution and the Su- 
preme Court under congressional duress 
refuses to hear the case for more than 
a year, it is similar to the umpire being 
yanked off the field, refusing to call the 
pitch and letting the pitcher call whether 
his own pitch was a ball or a strike. 
What the Dirksen amendment would do 
is strictly analogous. It would tell the 
“umpire” to walk off the field for a year 
and not to call decisions on equal voting 
rights as the Court sees them. It means 
that the right, which we have augmented 
in the past several years and which is so 
fundamental, will be foregone for a 
period of at least a year and, as many 
of us interpret it, for as long as 5 or 6 
years. Inded if the Dirksen amendment 
succeeds in its purpose and a constitu- 
tional amendment passes ending one 
man, one vote, the end will be forever. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, ordinar- 
ily, Walter Lippmann is one of the bright 
spots on the editorial page of the Wash- 
ington Post. But this column today is 
a thorough-going obfuscation of the ap- 
portionment issue. 

Mr. Lippmann tells us that he thinks— 

This great change in the political balance 
of power should have also the approval of 
Congress and be subjected to the test of a 
constitutional amendment. 
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Why should it have the approval of 
Congress? The powers of Congress are 
not plenary. There is the little matter 
of the powers of Congress being enumer- 
ated and the powers of the courts being 
enumerated in the Constitution. 

I would have Mr. Lippmann read that 
section of the Constitution. His column 
this morning shows that he needs to re- 
fresh his memory with regard to the 
Constitution from beginning to end. 

I do not believe there is any power 
given to Congress to tell the courts how 
they shall decide a certain class of cases. 
That is what the Dirksen amendment 
seeks to do. I share the view expressed 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] that any court would most likely 
ignore the language of the Dirksen 
amendment as an illegal and extra con- 
stitutional infringement on the judicial 
power. 

A constitutional amendment on the 
matter is quite within the framework of 
that system. But I cannot discern from 
his column today whether Mr. Lippmann 
favors a constitutional amendment au- 
thorizing malapportionment. He says 
the reapportionment cases should “be 
subjected to the test of a constitutional 
amendment. Taking this to be the pur- 
pose of the Dirksen proposal, it seems to 
me sound and in the end desirable.” 

If Mr. Lippmann is saying that the end 
justifies the means, then he is straying 
far from his usual appreciation of the 
virtues of a constitutional system, espe- 
cially ours. But the rest of his column 
seems to argue that reapportionment 
according to population is sound and 
should be encouraged. 

Yet the only purpose of a constitu- 
tional amendment would be to put appor- 
tionment by population beyond the reach 
of achievement. The only purpose of 
a constitutional amendment—for which 
the Dirksen amendment is designed to 
gain time—is to freeze the very system 
Mr. Lippmann feels is outdated. 

All the advocates of the Dirksen 
amendment—including Mr. Lippmann— 
have overlooked the history of most of 
these reapportionment cases. Reappor- 
tionment is not something the courts are 
forcing on the States in preemptory and 
arbitrary fashion. Take Oklahoma, for 
example, which is being cited as a State 
in some kind of anarchy as a result of 
a reapportionment order. ; 

The Federal Court first directed reap- 
portionment in that State in 1962. But 
after listening to members of the State 
legislature faithfully promise to redis- 
trict at the forthcoming session, the 
Court decided not to press its own order, 
but to give the legislature the opportu- 
nity of doing the job. Yet the State leg- 
islature came and went without acting on 
reapportionment. 

I would like to have Mr. Lippmann 
tell us how long he thinks the States 
should be given to conform. These cases 
have been in the courts for years before 
a decision is ever reached. The legisla- 
tures haye years of notice that they are 
going to have to bring themselves up to 
date. Even after the Court renders a de- 
cision, the States are still given the op- 
portunity to do their own redistricting. 
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Let me tell Mr. Lippmann one of the 
facts of political life that he may not 
have heard: the purpose of the Dirksen 
amendment is not to give the States a 
breather in complying with Baker against 
Carr. The purpose of the rider is to give 
time for a constitutional amendment 
to be passed that will wipe out Baker 
against Carr for all time—if the sup- 
porters of the Dirksen amendment have 
their way. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE, I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In the first place, 
let me say that this is an excellent 
speech. The Senator hits the issue right 
on the nose. The last point the Sena- 
tor made is absolutely true. There is no 
question about it. The Senator from 
Tilinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] has said so. He 
has said the purpose of the amendment 
is to provide time for a constitutional 
amendment. Such an amendment 
would freeze forever State after State 
on an area basis. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not think there is 
any doubt about it. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Is it not true that, 
under the Dirksen amendment, the rati- 
fication of a constitutional amendment 
would take place under what the Su- 
preme Court has ruled is an illegal setup? 

Mr. MORSE. Of course. I am about 
to make that point. As I said yester- 
day, I think the Dirksen amendment is 
unconstitutional. 

Ever since 1962, when Baker against 
Carr was handed down, every single mal- 
apportionment legislature has been on 
notice that it was going to have to reform 
itself to represent people. It can be said 
that the States have already had at least 
2 years’ breathing time even if they have 
not been subjected to a court case. 

In specific cases, the courts have uni- 
formly given the States the chance to 
do the job, sometimes setting a certain 
date on which reapportionment must 
have been carried out. 

The courts are giving the States plen- 
ty of breathing time. They are giving 
the States plenty of opportunity to re- 
apportion. I do not know of a single in- 
stance where the Federal courts have put 
their own reapportionment plan into ex- 
ecution without first having given the 
State legislature or the appropriate 
rag agency time in which to reappor- 

on. 

The complaints about the lack of 
breathing time do not really relate to 
the time needed to reapportion; they re- 
fer to the time needed to pass a consti- 
tutional amendment which will relieve 
them of the need to reapportion. And 
in the amendment process, who ratifies 
on behalf of the requisite three-fourths 
of the States? Why, the very same State 
legislatures that are malapportioned. 

The purpose of the Dirksen amend- 
ment is to give the malapportioned legis- 
latures a chance to save themselves by 
constitutional amendment and continue 
to thrust upon the electorate of this 
country the present evils of malappor- 
tioned legislatures. 
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Congress could provide that ratifica- 
tion be submitted to State conventions, 
but that process has not, to my knowl- 
edge, been used. 

It must also be mentioned to Mr. Lipp- 
mann that there is no evidence of any 
confusion or disruption among the peo- 
ple as a whole over court orders on this 
matter. I have not received any com- 
ment from Oregon or elsewhere about it. 
Mr. Lippmann says there is no critical 
emergency which makes the delay pro- 
posed by Senator Drrxsen intolerable. 
But neither is there any critical emer- 
gency that makes the delay desirable. 
The only people who are “terrified,” to 
use Mr. Lippmann’s word, by reappor- 
tionment are the local politicians who 
stand to have their safe, rotten-borough 
seats taken away—and they should have 
been taken away from them long ago. 

These districts have long been the 
foundation of rural and small town po- 
litical organizations. Once they con- 
sisted of human population; today the 
content of that foundation has been 
eaten away to the point where it can only 
be propped up by constitutional amend- 
ment. 

Far from preserving States rights and 
powers, the Dirksen amendment and any 
constitutional amendment that follows 
will destroy the States. These proposals 
will reduce the States to mere relics of 
history, preserved to keep some jobs safe 
for a small clique of local politicians but 
unable to function as useful governments 
because they no longer reflect the will of 
the people. 

PEOPLE WILL HAVE NO VOICE IN MOST STATES 


I also want to comment on something 
said yesterday about Oregon by the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javrrs]. His 
remarks indicated that the people of the 
States should, through a constitutional 
amendment, be able to retain malappor- 
tionment if they want it. But I note that 
not many States give their people any 
voice in the matter. Only where appor- 
tionment is submitted to initiative or ref- 
erendum would the people of a State, as 
contrasted from the political office- 
holders, have any chance to decide the 
issue. 

Why in the world a malapportioned 
legislature should be allowed to decide 
this issue is beyond me. If the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] and others 
want the people to have a voice, the only 
way they can be given that voice is to give 
them a direct vote by way of initiative or 
referendum, which is what Oregon has. 
That is the way we got rid of the rotten 
boroughs. That is the way we achieved 
reapportionment. That is the way the 
voice of the people was heard. But I say 
to my friend from New York, who is a 
legal authority and a distinguished for- 
mer attorney general of the State of New 
York, that if he thinks this problem is 
to be solved by having the legislatures do 
it, when they are already rotten to the 
core in the areas where malapportion- 
ment exists, he has another thought 
coming. 

In my judgment, we must keep in mind 
what the Dirksen amendment would do. 
It would perpetuate this travesty. That 
is what the supporters of it want. They 
do not want one vote per person. They 
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want people living in minority popula- 
tion areas to continue to control the leg- 
we hing and deprive the people of their 
rights. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. MORSE. I yield. 


Mr. JAVITS. First let me thank the 
Senator for his high opinion of my legal 
ability. I reciprocate it. 

Mr. MORSE. My high opinion of the 
Senator from New York is not limited to 
his legal ability. 

Mr. JAVITS. Let me tell the Senator 
what I have in mind, and if he wants to 
make a critical analysis of it I am sure 
he will, in his usual, candid way, give it. 
I had in mind that an amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution should be adopted by 
three-fourths of the States, through 
their legislatures, which would entitle a 
State to amend its own constitution to 
provide that one house shall be appor- 
tioned not on the basis of population, 
and which required that the people of 
that State would have a right to judge 
whether or not they would amend their 
constitution. We face a serious situa- 
tion in this regard. If the decisions of 
the Supreme Court on this subject, Baker 
against Carr and Reynolds against Sims, 
should be construed as meaning that the 
acts of our State legislatures are unlaw- 
ful because so many of the State legisla- 
tures—44 out of 50—are based upon an 
apportionment which the Supreme Court 
has stricken down or would strike down, 
we are really in chaos, 

In the final analysis, it seems to me, if 
there were time, the people of each State, 
including the State of Oregon, would 
have the opportunity, when it comes to 
amending their State constitution, to de- 
termine this question. 

That was the limited point I was mak- 
ing in my statement on this subject yes- 
terday. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I appreciate the 
fact that the Senator from Oregon is 
yielding to me. I shall be very brief. 
I could not let the statement with re- 
spect to the will of the people go by, 
without saying a word about Colorado. 

We have the initiative and referen- 
dum in Colorado, and we put two con- 
stitutional amendments on the ballot in 
1962, one looking to equal population 
districts in both thé house and the sen- 
ate, and one looking to districts based 
on population and other elements for the 
senate. 

By a 2-to-1 majority the one provid- 
ing for what we call the Federal system, 
passed in every county of the State; the 
other one was rejected in every county 
of the State. 

Now comes the Supreme Court and 
states, “We do not care about the will 
of the people; it cannot be weighed by 
that vote.” 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to make 
two points very quickly. The first is 
that, of course, the people of no one State 
alone, even if they have a greater vote, 
could prevent the Supreme Court from 
declaring what the constitutional rights 
of the American people are. The second 
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point I wish to make is that I thor- 
oughly endorse the Colorado system. It 
is the kind of system which I believe 
gives the ultimate assurance that the 
people will express their will. 

If the people all over the country had 
the same power that the people of Colo- 
rado and the people of Oregon have, and 
they decided on a constitutional amend- 
ment which would have the effect of 
reversing the Supreme Court decision, or 
in amending their State constitutions, 
no one would find the Senator from Ore- 
gon raising one objection, because the 
people themselves would be making that 
determination. 

The point I was making was that to 
have this matter decided by three- 
fourths of the legislatures, most of which 
are malapportioned, in my judgment, is 
letting the defendant write his own 
judgment. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I appreciate the 
courtesy of the Senator yielding to me. 
I wished to get the Colorado situation 
into the RECORD. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In connection with 
what the Senator has said, I should like 
to point out that in Ohio we have a pro- 
vision in our constitution that every 20 
years there must be submitted to the 
electorate the issue: “Shall there be a 
constitutional convention?” 

That provision of the constitution was 
adopted in 1903. Three times that prop- 
osition was submitted to the electorate 
at a regular election. On each occasion 
the people voted down the issue that a 
convention shall be called. 

I do know that the last time that issue 
was submitted, one of the principal ques- 
tions argued was the alleged malassign- 
ment of legislative representatives to 
various areas. 

Even in the face of that argument, 
which was vigorously made, the issue 
was turned down by the voters over- 
whelmingly. To recapitulate, on three 
occasions the arguments were made to 
the electorate that there was a malas- 
signment of representation and that a 
constitutional convention should be 
called; yet on each occasion the voters 
turned down that proposal. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ap- 
plaud that section of the Ohio constitu- 
tion. However, even that section of the 
Constitution, when it is applied gives us 
no assurance that the people understood 
the great constitutional question that 
was raised by Baker against Carr. It 
gives no assurance that this issue of ap- 
portionment was controlling in their 
decision. 

The point I am making is that if we 
are to have a constitutional amendment 
submitted—and I recognize what the 
terms of our Constitution are—I believe 
we will get closer to the will of the peo- 
ple if we have, in connection with this 
matter, a ratification by way of a con- 
stitutional convention rather than ra- 
tification by the legislatures, for the 
reason that the legislatures are malap- 
portioned in most instances, and that 
is what the Supreme Court struck down 
in its landmark decision in Baker against 
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Carr. And if any constitutional amend- 
ment is approved there is no assurance 
that the people will ever have any voice 
in the decision whether to retain malap- 
portionment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The constitution of 
Ohio was amended in 1903. In that con- 
stitutional provision dealing with the 
assignment of representatives to the leg- 
islature it was stated that each county 
shall have at least one representative. 
Of course that would run head on into 
the argument that the selection must be 
based on population. 

I point out, however, that when that 
amendment was submitted to the people 
of Ohio, that each county, regardless of 
population, shall have at least one rep- 
resentative, the people approved it by a 
vote of 98 percent to 2 percent. 

Mr. MORSE. As the Senator knows, 
1903 in Ohio was not 1964 in Ohio. In 
1903 Ohio was a great rural State. In 
1964 it is characterized by great indus- 
trialization and great population. In the 
intervening years great metropolitan 
areas have risen in Ohio. The result is 
that the people of the metropolitan areas 
of Ohio are being discriminated against 
so far as their voting power is concerned 
Ry favor of the sparsely populated coun- 
ties. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The answer to that is 
that in 1952 there was submitted to the 
people of Ohio the question, “Shall we 
have a constitutional convention?” The 
proponents of the proposal, that a con- 
vention be had, argued that it was espe- 
cially necessary in order to readjust the 
assignment of representatives and sena- 
tors in the State. The people by an over- 
whelming vote again voted down the pro- 
posal. That was 1952, not 1903. 

Mr. MORSE. My answer to that is 
that in 1962 the great landmark decision 
of the Supreme Court in Baker against 
Carr had not been handed down, and the 
people of Ohio had not been educated in 
regard to the constitutional guarantees 
to them and all other citizens that are 
provided in the decision. The people of 
Ohio are very, very intelligent, or the 
Senator from Ohio would not be a Mem- 
ber of the Senate. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is the first issue 
on which I agree with the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I am satisfied that once 
the intelligent people of Ohio become 
educated to the great protection the Su- 
preme Court has given them in Baker 
against Carr, they will not be of the same 
opinion still as they were in 1952. I have 
that faith in the electorate of Ohio. It is 
a justifiable faith because of the votes 
they gave to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHE]. They recognize that he, as 
their Senator, has a right to be mistaken 
now and then, as he is mistaken on the 
issue involving Baker against Carr. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Baker against Carr 
was decided in 1962, was it not? 

Mr.MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does not the Senator 
from Oregon think that the people of 
Ohio and other States ought to have a 
little time to allow this omnipotent intel- 
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ligence of the Supreme Court to percolate 
through their minds so that they will be 
able to adjust themselves to the decision? 

Mr. MORSE, They are very apt, smart 
students. They do not need time ad in- 
finitum to understand the decision. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. One does not insult 
them with an argument concerning what 
the people of Ohio will do. I will take 
my chances with them, once they under- 
stand the facts. 

In most cases, the State constitutions 
would be revised or affirmed by the State 
legislature or through a procedure di- 
rected by the legislature. Where a State 
constitution already provides for appor- 
tionment by area, how would the people 
have any chance at all to voice an opin- 
ion about it, if they do not have the 
privilege of direct action? 

The Senator from New York men- 
tioned Oregon. Oregon reapportioned 
as recently as 1961, and is said to be the 
only State that apparently is not re- 
quired to reapportion again subsequent 
to Baker against Carr. Í 

The Senator from New York declared 
that the people of Oregon should have 
the right to area representation, if they 
want it. I want him to know that they 
have always had that right, they have 
exercised it, and they have rejected area 
representation, All this was done with- 
out reference to Supreme Court rulings, 
but it was done through the mechanism 
of initiative and referendum, without 
which Oregon would undoubtedly be as 
badly apportioned as are most other 
States. 

The Oregon constitution itself, adopted 
in 1859, called for apportionment of 
both houses by population. As happened 
in so many States, the legislature failed 
to abide by the directive of the State 
constitution to reapportion after each 
census. Finally, in 1952, another pro- 
vision in the State constitution—that 
of initiative—was invoked. In Novem- 
ber of 1952, the voters by initiative re- 
apportioned the State legislature, 

After the 1960 census, reapportion- 
ment was carried out through the regu- 
lar procedures of the State constitution 
and an initiative was not necessary. 
That is why it is said that Oregon alone 
is not affected by the Supreme Court 
decisions. 

Then there were some who thought 
area representation should replace popu- 
lation representation in the State con- 
stitution. So in November 1962, there 
was another initiative put on the ballot. 
It proposed an amendment to the State 
constitution repealing population and 
substituting area as a basis for appor- 
tionment. 

This measure was overwhelmingly re- 
jected. Sixty-two percent of the voters 
in that election voted it down. 

Now, if there were the kind of people’s 
choice the Senator from New York had 
in mind there might be something to be 
said for his proposals. He said: 

I see no reason why the people of a State 
should not so decide. 

But in most States the matter would 
be decided by those selfsame legislatures 
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that are the object of the court cases. 
There would be no referendum, much 
less initiative. 

The Supreme Court has spoken on a 
great constitutional guarantee. It would 
be presumptuous—it would be legisla- 
tively improper—for Congress, through 
the Dirksen amendment, to adopt this 
device for undercutting or undermining 
the decision of the Supreme Court and 
for seeking to accomplish a reversal of 
that decision. 

I close with the point I made yesterday, 
for it is close to my heart. We are mak- 
ing a great mistake in connection with 
the Dirksen amendment. I am satisfied 
that it will feed those in this country who 
would like to fan into a fire a burning 
disrespect for the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The Dirksen amendment 
has the effect of undercutting and under- 
mining respect for the Supreme Court. 
The Senate of the United States should 
not be a party to it. The amendment 
ought to go down to an overwhelming 
defeat. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 
If he will permit me to do so, I should 
like to say to him on the floor of the 
Senate what I have said to him privately: 
He and the others in his group who are 
seeking to take the necessary time to in- 
form the American people about the 
issues involved in this dispute, and are 
seeking to focus public attention on the 
floor of the Senate these hours, are per- 
forming a highly patriotic legislative 
service to the people of the entire Nation. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the senior 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp the article en- 
titled “The Dirksen Breather,” written 
by Mr. Walter Lippmann, and published 
in the Washington Post of today, August 
18, 1964. Since I criticized Mr. Lipp- 
mann's article in my speech, it would be 
unfair of me to have referred to it and not 
place it in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE DIRKSEN BREATHER 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Although it is a bit awkward and rather 
inconvenient to make Congress deal with 
apportionment at the tail end of the session, 
the importance of the subject is overriding. 
The real issue, as I see it, is whether re- 
apportionment of the State legislatures, 
which is necessary but also a far-reaching 
change of habit and custom, should be pro- 
pelled by something more than the Federal 
courts alone—whether, that is to say, this 
great change in the political balance of power 
should have also the approval of Congress 
and be subjected to the test of a constitu- 
tional amendment. Taking this to be the 
purpose of the Dirksen proposal, it seems to 
me sound and in the end desirable, 

The heart of the matter is that since 
about 1890 the United States, which was then 
composed two-thirds of people from farms 


and „ has been transformed. Two- 
thirds of the Americans now live in cities 
or in the suburbs. But the apportionment 
of at least 44 of the State legislatures does 
not represent this change. In these 44 
States, less than 40 percent of the people 
elect a controlling majority of the legisla- 
ture. In 13 of these States, one-third or 
less of the people can elect a controlling 
majority of the legislature. 
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While the statistics of this misrepresenta- 
tion cry out for reform, it is nevertheless 
true that the problem here, unlike that of 
the civil rights bill a few months ago, is 
not such a present danger that delay is 
intolerable. It is essential that the city and 
suburban people be properly represented in 
their State legislatures in order that they 
may be better able to deal with their press- 
ing needs. But, there is no critical emer- 
gency which makes the delay proposed by 
Senator Dirksen intolerable. 

There are also positive advantages in the 
Dirksen breather. It involves Congress, not 
only the Supreme Court, in the problem of 
apportionment, and the pause provided by 
the Dirksen rider may help to make the com- 
ing reapportionment seem less terrifying to 
those who will lose by it. 

For many of us this will help to assuage 
a troubled conscience about the dilemma 
posed by the Supreme Court’s decision in 
the Alabama case and Mr, Justice Harlan’s 
dissenting opinion. The dissenting opinion 
argued powerfully against bringing the af- 
fairs of the State legislatures into the Fed- 
eral courts. The opinion was, in my view, 
unanswerable but for one enormous fact. 
That is that the unrepresentative State leg- 
islatures are unwilling to reform themselves. 
The underrepresented voters in the cities 
and suburbs have little or no power to com- 
pel reform, In this situation, when there 
is indubitable evil for which there is no 
known legal remedy, the intervention of the 
Supreme Court was the only way of breaking 
the deadlock. 

But such a choice of the lesser of two evils 
is not attractive, and as one of those troubled 
by it, I welcome Senator DIRKSEN’s action in 
taking the question to Congress and to the 
amending process, 

The public discussion, which will ensue, 
will be clarified if we distinguish the two 
principal arguments which have been used to 
justify the overrepresentation of the rural 
voters. One reason, which is as old as the 
Nation, is that the excitable working people 
in the cities are not to be trusted as against 
the stable and virtuous farmers, and that 
the representative system should be con- 
structed so as to prevent the urban masses 
from ruling the State. This is the principle 
of the New York State constitution which 
was framed before the turn of the century. 

This reason could prevail when the city 
people were still a minority. It cannot pre- 
vail much longer now that they have become 
& preponderant majority. 

But there is another reason, closely re- 
lated in practice but separate in theory. It 
is, as Madison put it, that it is mecessary to 
“refine the will of the people,” and that 
one of the best ways of doing this is to have 
a legislature with two houses in which the 
upper house is more stable and more con- 
servative. 

The real question which will confront the 
States is how to construct senates in which, 
though all voters are equal, the senators will 
check and balance the lower house. 

It is not an insoluble problem. The States 
will have to deal with the problem by making 
the senatorial districts larger and the num- 
ber of senators smaller. Each senator will 
therefore represent a much more varied 
constituency than a member of the lower 
house. The States can give the senators a 
longer term and higher pay. This will tend 
to give the senators a broader view, a less 
hurried view, more honor, a greater inde- 
pendence and sense of responsibility. 

These are ways to refine the will of the 


people without obstructing it. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, not 
only is Mr. Walter Lippmann a highly 
influential columnist; not only are his 
writings read all over America; but he is 
regarded as a man of integrity, tower- 
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ing ability, and profound understanding. 
When he writes as he has written on this 
subject, what he says must carry weight 
with thoughtful people everywhere. It 
is most unfortunate—in my judgment, 
it is a real tragedy—that Mr. Lippmann 
has not taken more time to study this 
Dirksen amendment. I earnestly hope 
that he will read the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon, which 
I believe are absolutely irrefutable and 
unanswerable, if one considers what the 
Dirksen amendment will do. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 2288) for the relief of John 
J. Feeney. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 


H.R. 7073. An act to amend the Consoli- 
dated Farmers Home Administration Act of 
1961 in order to increase the limitation on 
the amount of loans which may be insured 
under subtitle A of such act; 

H.R. 9638. An act to amend section 27 of 
the Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, 
as amended, in order to promote the devel- 
opment of phosphate on the public domain; 

H.R. 9803. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to acquire the building con- 
structed on the Fort Jay Military Reserva- 
tion, N.Y., by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association; 

H.R. 11960. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of public domain lands heretofore 
withdrawn and reserved for the use of the 
Hanford project of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12091. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal, without regard to the prescribed 6- 
month waiting period, of approximately 
9,500,000 pounds of sisal from the national 
stockpile; 

H.R. 12278. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to convey to the city of 
Sunnyvale, State of California, certain lands 
in the county of Santa Clara, State of Cali- 
fornia, in exchange for certain other lands; 
and 

H.J. Res. 793. Joint resolution authorizing 
the United Spanish War Veterans to erect 
a memorial in the District of Columbia or 
its environs. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the following 
concurrent resolutions, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. Con. Res. 274. Concurrent resolution ac- 
cepting the statue of Father Eusebio Fran- 
cisco Kino, of Arizona, presented by the 
State of Arizona, to be placed in the Statu- 
ary Hall collection; 

H. Con. Res. 320. Concurrent resolution 
to express the sense of the Congress on dis- 
posal from the national stockpile of certain 
materials; and 

H. Con. Res. 343. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the enforcement of the provisions 
of article 19 of the United Nations Charter. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED OR PLACED ON 


CALENDAR 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tion were severally read twice by their 
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titles and referred or placed on the cal- 
endar, as indicated: 


H.R. 7073. An act to amend the Consoli- 
dated Farmers Home Administration Act of 
1961 in order to increase the limitation on 
the amount of loans which may be insured 
under subtitle A of such act; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

H.R. 9638. An act to amend section 27 of 
the Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, 
as amended, in order to promote the de- 
velopment of phosphate on the public 
domain; and 

H.R. 11960. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of public domain lands heretofore 
withdrawn and reserved for the use of the 
Hanford project of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and for other purposes; placed on 
the calendar. 

H.R. 9803. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to acquire the building 
constructed on the Fort Jay Military Res- 
ervation, N.Y., by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association; 

H. R. 12091. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal, without regard to the prescribed 6- 
month waiting period, of approximately 
9,500,000 pounds of sisal from the national 
stockpile; and 

H.R. 12278. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to convey to the city of 
Sunnyvale, State of California, certain lands 
in the county of Santa Clara, State of Cali- 
fornia, in exchange for certain other lands; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.J. Res. 793. Joint resolution authorizing 
the United Spanish War Veterans to erect a 
memorial in the District of Columbia or its 
environs; to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 


The following concurrent resolutions 
were referred as indicated: 


To the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration: 

H. Con. Res. 274. Concurrent resolution 
accepting the statue of Father Eusebio 
Francisco Kino, of Arizona, presented by the 
State of Arizona, to be placed in the Statu- 
ary Hall collection. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the statue 
of Father Eusebio Francisco Kino, presented 
by the State of Arizona, to be placed in the 
Statuary Hall collection, is accepted in the 
name of the United States, and that the 
thanks of the Congress be tendered said 
State for the contribution of the statue of 
one of its most eminent pioneers, illustrious 
for his early missionary work, exploration, 
and cartography; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions, suitably engrossed and duly authen- 
ticated, be transmitted to the Governor of 
Arizona. 

To the Committee on Armed Services: 

H. Con. Res, 320. Concurrent resolution 
to express the sense of the Congress on dis- 
posal from the national stockpile of certain 
materials. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
expressly approves, pursuant to section 3(e) 
of the Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stock Piling Act (50 U.S.C. 98b(e)), the 
disposal from the national stockpile of the 
following materials in approximately the 
following quantities: 

1. One thousand five hundred and sixty- 
seven short tons of Bolivian blue (soft) cro- 
cidolite asbestos. 

2. One hundred and sixty-five short tons 
(copper content) of copper and copper base 
alloys in scrap and thin strip form. 

3. Three hundred and sixty-six short tons 
of cupro-nickel ingots, 
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4. Three hundred and fifty-five pieces of 
diamond dies. 

5. Forty-six thousand 
pounds of lead castings. 

6. Two hundred and twenty thousand two 
hundred and thirty pounds of punch mica. 

7. Sixty-six thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-four pounds of nickel in fabricated 
and miscellaneous forms, such as wire, tub- 
ing, anodes, cathodes, pellets, and cut 
cathodes. 

8. Twenty-five thousand seven hundred 
and forty pounds of tantalum in various 
forms. 

9. Two hundred and twenty-one thousand 
and eighty-seven pounds of zinc in the form 
of engraving plates. 

10. Two hundred and fifty short tons of 
low-grade m ese ore. 

To the Committee on Foreign Relations: 

H. Con. Res. 343. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the enforcement of the provisions 
of article 19 of the United Nations Charter. 

Whereas one hundred and thirteen na- 
tions have accepted the obligations of the 
Charter of the United Nations to maintain 
international peace and security and have 

“to take effective collective measures 
for the prevention and removal of threats 
to the peace, and for the suppression of acts 
of aggression or other breaches of the peace, 
and to bring about by peaceful means, and 
in conformity with the principles of justice 
and international law, adjustment or settle- 
ment of international disputes or situations 
which might lead to a breach of the peace“; 
and 

Whereas the International Court of Jus- 
tice in an advisory opinion on July 20, 1962, 
held that expenditures for peacekeeping 
operations constitute expenses of the Orga- 
nization which shall be borne by the mem- 
bers as apportioned by the General Assembly 
under article 17 of the United Nations 
Charter; and 

Whereas the advisory opinion of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice was accepted 
by the General Assembly in a resolution on 
December 19, 1962, by a vote of seventy-six 
in favor, seventeen against, and eight absten- 
tions; and 

Whereas article 19 of the United Nations 
Charter provides that a member of the 
United Nations which is in arrears in the 
payment of its financial contributions to the 
Organization shall have no vote in the 
General Assembly if the amount of its ar- 
rears equals or exceeds the amount of the 
contributions due from it for the preceding 
two full years, unless relieved of that penalty 
by a vote of the General Assembly on the 
grounds that “the failure to pay is due to 
conditions beyond the control of the mem- 
ber”; and 

Whereas at the convening of the Nine- 
teenth General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions in 1964, certain members of the 
United Nations which are now in arrears may 
fall within the purview of the provisions of 
article 19 of the United Nations Charter; 
and 

Whereas legislation has been enacted ex- 

the sense of the Congress that “the 
United Nations should take immediate steps 
to give effect to the advisory opinion of 
the International Court of Justice on the 
financial obligations of members of the 
United Nations in order to assure prompt 
payment of all assessments, including assess- 
ments to cover the cost of operations to 
maintain or restore international peace and 
security”: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the President should 
direct the Permanent United States Delegate 
to the United Nations to continue efforts 
toward securing payment by members of 
the United Nations of their assessments in 
arrears. It is further the sense of the 


eight hundred 
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Congress that if, upon the convening of the 
Nineteenth General Assembly, the arrears 
of any member of the United Nations equals 
or exceeds the amount of the contribution 
due from it for the preceding two full years, 
the President should direct the Permanent 
United States Delegate to make every effort 
to assure invocation of the penalty provi- 
sions of article 19 of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 


FREE IMPORTATION OF WILD ANI- 
MALS; QUOTAS ON CERTAIN MEAT 
IMPORTS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I submit a report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 1839) to amend 
the Tariff Act of 1930 to provide for the 
free importation of wild animals and 
wild birds which are intended for exhibi- 
tion in the United States. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. RIBI- 
corr in the chair). The report will be 
read for the information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report see House pro- 
ceedings of today.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I call up the conference report on H.R. 
1839. This bill provides for meat import 
quotas and for free importation of cer- 
tain wild birds and animals. 

With respect to meat imports, it will 
be recalled that the Senate bill imposed 
quotas on beef, veal, lamb, and mutton 
and certain beef products. These quotas 
were limited to the average annual im- 
ports of the products in the 5-year period 
1959-63. The conferees agreed on a 
substitute for this Senate amendment. 
This substitute provides for quotas on 
beef, veal, and mutton imports by re- 
quiring the President to proclaim quotas 
whenever the Secretary of Agriculture 
estimates that, in the absence of quotas, 
aggregate imports of these meats would 
exceed 110 percent of the average annual 
import of these meats during the 5-year 
period 1959-63. When it is estimated 
that imports may exceed this level the 
President must proclaim quotas which 
will limit imports to the 1959-63 level, ad- 
justed for growth in the domestic market. 

Specifically, the bill provides for the 
imposition of quotas whenever the im- 
ports of beef, veal, and mutton exceed 
725,400,000 pounds plus an allowance 
for growth of the market. By the growth 
formula in the substitute, estimates of 
commercial production of beef, veal, and 
mutton for the current and the 2 pre- 
ceding years are compared with com- 
mercial production for the period 1959- 
63. This adjustment is illustrated as 
follows from statistics furnished by the 
Department of Agriculture: 

MEAT IMPORT CONTROL 


What this law provides is a fixed quota for 
the major beef, veal, and mutton items 
which would be increased in the future in 
the same ratio that commercial production 
in the United States ‘creases in the future, 
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as compared with the average commercial 
production in the 5-year base period of 
1959-63. For example, in the 5-year base 
period U.S. commercial production of beef, 
veal, and mutton were as follows: 


Pounds 
77 14, 197, 000, 000 
— ae a 15, 446, 000, 000 
siuo a Ey EN a 15, 937, 000, 000 
— NR RE IS ee 15, 917, 000, 000 
T 16, 938, 000, 000 


The annual average commercial produc- 
tion for these 5 years was 15,687 million 
pounds. 

The U.S. commercial production in 1963 
was 16,938 million pounds; in 1964 it was 
estimated at 18,500 million pounds, and in 
1965, it was tentatively estimated at 19,400 
million pounds. The annual average com- 
mercial production for these 3 years would 
then be 18,279 million pounds. 

The commercial production in the 3-year 
period 1963-65 exceeded the annual average 
commercial production in the base period 
1959-63 by 16.5 percent. 

Applying this percentage increase to the 
725,400,000 pounds specified in the bill, the 
import quota if needed in 1965 would be 
established at 845,100,000 pounds. This 
would compare with actual imports of 1,049 
million pounds of these products in 1963. 

Under the conference substitute the quota 
of 845,100,000 pounds would be proclaimed 
by the President for 1965 if the Secretary 
estimated that imports would exceed 110 
percent of that amount or 929,610,000 
pounds, 

As this example illustrates, after 
taking into account the growth factor, 
the conference agreement represents a 
potential cutback in meat imports of 19.4 
percent over actual imports in 1963. 
Taking into account the 10-percent lee- 
way that the conference agreement pro- 
vides before quotas are triggered, the 
conference agreement represents a cut- 
back of 11.4 percent over actual imports 
in 1963. 

The conference agreement requires the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make quar- 
terly determinations of estimated meat 
imports and if for any quarter the 110- 
percent test is equaled or exceeded, the 
President is required to proclaim the 
quotas provided by the bill. In such 
event, the quotas remain in effect for 
each quarter of the year during which 
the 110-percent test violated. If, how- 
ever, quotas are imposed for one quarter 
and estimates for a subsequent quarter 
indicate that meat imports have been re- 
duced to such an extent that the 110- 
percent test no longer is equaled or ex- 
ceeded, the quotas would terminate. To 
safeguard against excessive imports in 
the last quarter of the year, the con- 
ference substitute requires that if quotas 
are in effect for the third quarter of the 
calendar year then they must continue 
in effect for the last quarter of the year 
regardless of the Secretary’s estimates 
for that last quarter. 

The conference substitute provides a 
number of provisions urged by the de- 
partments. For example, the bill au- 
thorizes the administration to allocate 
quotas among exporting countries on the 
basis of a historical representative 
period except where special factors indi- 
cate that a different allocation is neces- 
sary. Thus, if an exporting country was 
unable to meet its quota because of the 
occurrence in that country of hoof and 


mouth disease, then that country’s 
quota could be allocated to other 
countries. 

Additional provisions permit the Pres- 
ident to suspend or increase quotas he 
has proclaimed under the bill if he de- 
termines and proclaims that such action 
is required by overriding economic, or 
national security interests of the United 
States, giving special weight to the im- 
portance to the Nation of the economic 
well-being of the livestock industry. 

Quotas may also be suspended or in- 
creased by the President if he determines 
that the supply of beef, veal, and mutton 
will be inadequate to meet domestic de- 
mands at reasonable prices. Finally, 
it permits quotas to be suspended or in- 
creased if the President determines 
that trade agreements entered into after 
the date of enactment of this bill insure 
that the policy of the bill which is to 
limit meat imports to the 1959-63 level, 
will be carried out. 

Where quotas have been suspended or 
increased, the suspension or increase will 
be effective for such period not extending 
beyond the calendar year, as the Presi- 
dent determines necessary to carry out 
the purposes of the bill. 

The conference agreement includes 
provisions requiring the Secretary of 
Agriculture to issue regulations to pre- 
vent circumvention of the import restric- 
tions. The conferees particularly had in 
mind the possibility that the form or 
packaging of articles included under a 
quota might be altered in an effort to 
avoid quota controls. Examples of what 
the conferees had in mind were: First the 
dicing of beef so that it would but for 
the regulations be imported as a pre- 
pared product rather than as fresh, 
chilled, or frozen meat, or second, the 
packaging of fresh, frozen, or chilled 
beef, veal, or mutton in some type of air- 
tight container. 

The House conferees refused to in- 
clude lamb in the category of meats sub- 
ject to quota. They felt very strongly 
that lamb did not involve the competi- 
tive problems that imported beef, veal, 
and mutton created. Essentially, they 
felt that since the imported meats com- 
peted primarily with utility cattle in this 
country for use in prepared meats, such 
as hamburger and frankfurters, and 
since mutton can be substituted for beef 
in these products, mutton should be in- 
cluded within the quota limitations. 
Lamb, however, was imported primarily 
for use as lamb and, thus, did not raise 
the substitutional problems involved 
with mutton. 

The Senate bill contained a provision 
described as the “port of entry” pro- 
vision which authorized the President to 
limit imports at a single port of entry in 
order to prevent the influx of excessive 
quantities of imported meat within a 
small area. The House conferees would 
not agree to include this provision in the 
conference substitute but they did ex- 
press the hope that the President could 
alleviate the potential dumping problems 
through consultations and agreements 
with supplying countries. 

Let me emphasize that this conference 
agreement has been reviewed by the cat- 
tle industry and is acceptable to them. 
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In addition, the departments assured the 
conferees that while they do not favor 
any quota bill, they would not recom- 
mend a veto of this conference agree- 
ment. 

They felt that the approach of the 
substitute, by not imposing quotas until 
the actions of the foreign countries indi- 
cated they were needed, would relieve 
much of the pressure on our trade nego- 
tiators and that this was very desirable. 

With respect to the free importation 
of wild birds and wild animals it will be 
recalled that the House bill permitted 
wild animals and wild birds to be brought 
in without duty “for exhibition.” The 
1 5 deleted this provision from the 

The House conferees insisted on their 
amendment but the Senate conferees 
were unwilling to yield. Eventually, a 
compromise was worked out with the 
House which permits wild birds and wild 
animals to be imported for use or for 
sale for use in any scientific public col- 
lection for exhibition for scientific or ed- 
ucational purposes. This compromise 
permits importers to bring wild animals 
and wild birds into this country for sale 
to municipal zoos, for instance, for ex- 
hibition. It does not permit the free im- 
portation of these animals for exhibition 
in any roadside stand where it may be 
expected they would receive inhumane 
treatment. These roadside stands are 
not either scientific or educational in 
nature and would not be treated as such 
under this bill. 

Under the present tariff structure a 
tariff classification controlled by actual 
use to which an imported article is put 
is satisfied only if, first, such use is in- 
tended at the time of importation, sec- 
ond, the article is so used and, third, 
proof thereof is furnished within 3 years 
after the date the article is entered. I 
believe that these provisions will safe- 
guard against importers accumulating 
wild animals and wild birds in this coun- 
try for speculative purposes. 
hi urge the conference report be agreed 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SAL- 
INGER in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Virginia yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I am glad to 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I wish to commend 
the chairman of the committee and the 
other members of the Senate conference 
for the excellent compromise agreement 
they have worked out with the House of 
Representatives. 

The approach to the problem of beef 
imports under the direction of the chair- 
man of our committee has been an or- 
derly one in which the Tariff Commis- 
sion was asked to make its recommenda- 
tions, in which hearings were held so 
that everyone might be heard and fol- 
lowing that the committee acted and the 
Senate acted. The conferees represented 
the position of the Senate in confer- 
ence very well. 

I am hopeful and quite certain that 
this will be sustained in the House, and 
that the bill will be signed by the Presi- 
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dent. I believe it establishes very clearly 
a guideline for the executive branch of 
the Government under which it can pro- 
ceed to arrive at voluntary agreements 
which have been suggested by the chair- 
man in giving his report and indicating 
to the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, as well as to other countries, that 
Congress will take a stand against un- 
reasonable dumping or unreasonable un- 
loading of surplus commodities on the 
American market. I believe that the net 
effect of this bill will be to stabilize and 
establish a base for international trade. 

I commend the chairman, the commit- 
tee, and the conferees on the part they 
played in bringing the bill to this point. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator. We have given a great deal of 
attention to the bill. We have gone into 
a great deal of detail, not only in the 
committee, but also in the conference 
with the House. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I also join in com- 
mendation of the distinguished chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], and the 
other conferees. Even though the jun- 
ior Senator from Florida was one of the 
conferees, I do not direct the commen- 
dation necessarily to myself. But I be- 
lieve this is a demonstration of how a 
conference should and can act in a rather 
difficult situation. 

We all know that the able majority 
leader [Mr. MansrFietp] had first 
brought this bill to the Senate, seeking 
relief for the cattle producers of this 
Nation who felt that one of the reasons, 
and the major reason, for the lowering of 
the price of cattle was the larger quan- 
tities of beef, veal, and mutton which 
had been imported into the United 
States, particularly from Australia and 
New Zealand. 

When we reached the conference with 
the House, the House conferees did not 
particularly like anything that had been 
done. The State Department was very 
much opposed to it, and to any legisla- 
tion along this line in the belief that we 
should settle all these problems through 
the machinery of GATT, which is the 
General Agreement for Tariffs and 
Trade, of which we are a major member. 
Of course, it had not worked very well 
for us up to that time. It had not worked 
well, particularly with respect to the im- 
portation of beef. 

In any event, we finally devised a com- 
promise which received, I believe, virtu- 
ally unanimous approval of the cattle 
industry in the United States. 

As the able Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] has said, it was not necessarily ap- 
proved by the executive branch of the 
Government, although the Under Secre- 
tary of State and his representatives and 
the Secretary of Agriculture assured us 
that they would not recommend that the 
President veto the bill. The bill, in es- 
sence, provides that while there is no 
quota at the present time, quotas must 
be proclaimed in the future to keep meat 
imports within the level of the base peri- 
od of 1959-63. 
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We shall allow a certain amount of 
imports to come from Australia, New 
Zealand, and other countries that pro- 
duce beef, which we think, and everyone 
else thinks, is a very fair allowance for 
them. 

The quota under the conference sub- 
stitute will not be triggered unless im- 
portations of beef, veal, and mutton ex- 
ceed 110 percent of the average base 
period, increased by an allowance for 
growth. When that happens, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture gives notice to the 
President of the fact that the 110 per- 
cent has been exceeded. The President 
then is required by the bill to make a 
proclamation, and the quota then goes 
into effect. There is a restriction placed 
on the amount of beef, veal, and mutton 
which can then be shipped into the 
United States. 

The Secretary of Agriculture will look 
into the situation every quarter. He will 
determine whether excess imports are 
likely to continue. If they are not, the 
quota terminates. But if it appears that 
there will be more beef shipped in than 
should be shipped in, the quota will re- 
main in effect. In this way, our own peo- 
ple will be protected. Moreover, if a 
quota is in effect for the first quarter, it 
might be terminated for the second quar- 
ter but then reinstated for the third and 
forth quarters if the estimates indicate 
they are needed to hold imports to the 
average of the 1959-63 level. 

We believe that the countries which 
are our good friends, and with which we 
have a favorable balance of trade, will 
not be unduly influenced by this partic- 
ular program. But we believe that the 
cattle industry of this Nation should and 
will be protected. 

I again commend the able chairman 
of the Finance Committee [Mr. BYRD], 
the conferees, and all of those who have 
had an active part in the program—par- 
ticularly the majority leader [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD]—of arriving at what I am sure 
most reasonable people will think is a 
fair solution to this big problem. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. McGEE. I commend the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee [Mr. 
Byrp] and the conferees on arriving 
at a realistic solution to a very grave 
question. The conferees have addressed 
themselves to the realistic point in the 
whole question, and that is to do what 
has to be done to try to help the Amer- 
ican cattlemen—in Wyoming and in our 
part of the West. I want the chairman 
to know that we are deeply appreciative 
of his work. 

Mr. President, in this morning’s press 
the agreement that we will ratify 
here today is termed a “significant vic- 
tory” for the cattleman. It is certainly 
that, but it isa lot more. This is a vic- 
tory for the American system and for the 
American way of settling the differences 
between various groups and between 
various nations. 

It has been obvious to me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that for some time now there has 
been a lot of talk about the ills of the 
cattleman and not too much action. 
But that has changed now. For in this 
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proposal we have before us today and in 
several other recent actions of the Con- 
gress and the Johnson administration 
we have action—hard action, fast action, 
concrete action. I would like to con- 
gratulate both Houses of Congress and 
the administration on this significant 
legislation which represents an honor- 
able compromise of several points of 
view. This is a further indication that 
the Congress has faced up to its job and 
has produced results that can be easily 
measured in concrete terms. 

I would again like to emphasize that 
this action alone will not do the job. 
The cattleman’s ills may have but one 
real symptom—low prices—but there 
are several causes. And it is necessary 
to attack all the causes if we are to cure 
the ills. And so I would also like to men- 
tion the Food Marketing Commission 
whose task in exploring the possible evils 
of power concentration in the hands of 
a few mass food purchasers at the retail 
level was so ably outlined last week by 
the able minority leader [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 
And I would mention the work of the ad- 
ministration in encouraging shipment of 
our beef to meat-scarce Europe and the 
implementation of beef purchase plans 
here at home. All these have had an ef- 
fect and all these are beginning to show 
results. 

I hope that all Members of this body 
noticed a small news item which ap- 
peared last week which said that fat cat- 
tle prices on the Chicago market have 
risen above $27 per hundredweight. And 
this story went on to say that there might 
even be a shortage of top grade fat cat- 
tle in the fall. I will not say that the 
problem is solved but I believe that the 
worst is over and I think the action 
that we will take here today—and I be- 
lieve that the other body is also taking 
a similar action today—will provide still 
another buttress to stabilize at an eco- 
nomically feasible level the price of 
American beef cattle. 

This legislation provides a logical and 
fair means to give our cattlemen their 
traditional share of the Nation’s meat 
consumption, yet not affront our friends 
abroad with harsh and illogical prohibi- 
tions on trade and commerce. 

I believe that this action follows the 
lines of logic and commonsense and will 
provide great and lasting benefits to our 
agricultural economy. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. BURDICK. I would like to add 
my voice to express appreciation for the 
work of the chairman of the Finance 
Committee, the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. BYRD], has done. 

I am very grateful for the fine work 
that was done on my resolution last No- 
vember. This has culminated in some 
helpful legislation which we approved 
today. 

I commend the majority leader, the 
senior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MansrFietp], for the direction and the 
work he did in placing this legislation 
together. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I join 
my colleagues in commending the senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] for 
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his leadership in bringing out a compro- 
mise with the conferees in the form 
of this conference report. 

I shall vote for it only on the basis of 
his assurance and the assurance of the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. SMATHERS] 
that under all the circumstances it is the 
best we can get. 

It will not satisfy the cattle industry 
of the country. So far as their problem 
is concerned, it is far from a satisfactory 
solution. The difficulty was that the 
other body was not willing to go as far 
as we went in the Senate bill, which was 
as far as we needed to go in order to give 
the cattle industry the protection to 
which it is entitled. 

I also commend the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFELD], the senior Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Hnuskal, the 
junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Cur- 
ISI, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Simpson], and the others who joined 
in trying to take care of the American 
economic industry at long last. 

I have no tears to weep over Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, and the other countries 
which want to flood the American mar- 
ket. Ihave one simple solution for them. 
It is about time we tell them to sell their 
beef elsewhere. And it is about time to 
stop the State Department from under- 
cutting the consumer, the farmer, and 
industrial interests of this country by the 
foreign trade policy that the State De- 
partment has imposed upon us for many 
long years in the past. 

By and large this will be pretty much 
a surface protection, and no protection 
in depth. In the first place, we shall 
leave the administration of it pretty 
much to the State Department. The 
State Department will continue to take 
advantage of the American producers to 
the advantage of the producers abroad, 
and particularly in the field of agricul- 
tural products. 

That has been the sorry, sordid, sad 
record of the State Department for a long 
time. I battled away on this floor for a 
number of years against the giveaway of 
the economic interest of the American 
people to governments abroad. 

It is about time to make clear to our 
alleged allies abroad that no longer will 
we place in second place the economic 
interests of the American people. That 
is why I supported the Senate bill. That 
is why I would have gone even further 
than the Mansfield amendment and sup- 
ported the Hruska amendment, because 
there was an opportunity that we had in 
connection with this segment of agricul- 
ture to serve clear notice that the senior 
Senator from Oregon is not through. A 
long list of agricultural products is being 
discriminate against by the State De- 
partment in the so-called Kennedy round 
over in Geneva. 

If anyone thinks that he will receive 
any support from Secretary of State 
Rusk in the protection of American agri- 
culture, he could not be more wrong. We 
have missed an opportunity to set an 
example as to what we are at long last 
going to do to protect the economic in- 
terests of the American people first and 
stop making them always second in con- 
sideration in connection with policies of 
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the State Department. I am “fed up” 
with the crocodile tears from the State 
Department, to the effect that, “If you 
don’t do this, or if you don’t do that, 
you will upset our foreign relations.” It 
is about time for our foreign relations to 
be upset, for, under the direction of the 
State Department, they have been bot- 
tom side up for a long time. It is about 
time that to fulfill our obligations as 
Senators by overruling the State De- 
partment and sustaining the consumers 
and producers of America at long last. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point a number of telegrams which I 
have received regarding the beef quota 
legislation. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

PENDLETON, OREG., 
August 18, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Umatilla County Cattlemen’s Association 
with 200 members request that you vote for 
the beef quota legislation as it came out of 
conference committee today. 

CHARLES KOPP, 
President, Umatilla County Cattle- 
men’s Association., 
Vic JOHNSON, 
Acting Secretary. 


Tue DALLES, OREG., 
August 18, 1964. 
Senator Morse, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We support the beef import bill H.R. 1839. 
TED CARLSON, 
President, Sherman County Cattle- 
men’s Association. 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREG., 
August 18, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Urge your support of H.R. 1839. Thank 
you for previous effort on our behalf. 
NORMAN JACOB, 
President, Klamath County Cattlemen 
Association. 


PRINEVILLE, OREG., 
August 18, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Respectfully urge your support of meat im- 
port bill reported out of conference commit- 
tee August 17, 1964. 

HUDSPETH LAND & LIVESTOCK Co. 


JOHN DAY, OREG., 
August 18, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Grant County Stockgrowers Association 
appreciate your previous support on beef 
import legislation and urge support of the 
imports conference report. 
WX. K. FARRELL, 
Secretary. 


JOHN DAY, OREG., 
August 18, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Surely hope you can continue to support 
our beef import legislation today, conference 
committee report. 
JIM SPROUL. 
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August 18 
JOHN Dar, OREG., 


August 18, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Thank for previous support on beef import 
legislation. Please heip us today on con- 
ference committee report. We need it. 
Bos LEMCKE. 


LAKEVIEW, OREG., 
August 18, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Respectfully urge support passage of beef 
import legislation vital industry. 
CLARANCE DALLAS, 
President, Lake County Stockgrowers 
Association. 


PRINEVILLE, OREG., 
August 18, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Urge you to support import bill. 
J. R. BREECE & SONS, 
Pilot Butte Hereford Ranch. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia 
yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I rise to thank the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Finance 
Committee for his part in the legisla- 
tive efforts in regard to this subject. I 
concur wholeheartedly in the rebuke to 
the State Department issued by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon. I shall 
not take the time of the Senate to enu- 
merate what might have been done 
months ago. We missed our opportunity 
to be more realistic about this question. 
The heavy imports should never have 
been allowed to reach the proportions 
that they did. However, when the sub- 
ject was submitted to the Finance Com- 
mittee, the chairman and members re- 
sponded. The bill which passed the Sen- 
ate was far superior to the compromise 
proposal that is before the Senate today. 
In defense of the House of Representa- 
tives, the conference report does not ap- 
pear to be the result of a compromise 
between the desires of the House and the 
desires of the Senate. I happen to know 
that the executive branch injected itself 
into the controversy and that represent- 
atives from the State Department and 
from the Department of Agriculture 
stated flatly that they would not yield at 
all. They did not want any legislation. 

Therefore, I shall support the con- 
ference report, hoping and believing that 
it will be of some value. I commend the 
distinguished chairman, the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], for his helpful 
efforts, and the Senate conferees for 
standing firmly for the Senate position. 
I believe that the action of the executive 
branch is indefensible. They have no 
right to interfere with a legislative posi- 
tion of this kind. 

It might be expected of the State De- 
partment that they would sacrifice for 
their alleged special interest the welfare 
of agriculture, but when they are joined 
in the sabotage of the domestic welfare 
by the Department of Agriculture, it is 
indeed sad, because they are supposed to 
represent the rural population of 
America. 

If this compromise proposal has 
honest administration, it can be of great 
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help. I do not believe that any confer- 
ence report would be here today if it 
had not been for the majority leader us- 
ing his influence. There are many others 
I would like to mention, particularly my 
colleague from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], 
who gave the Senate the first oppor- 
tunity to do something about the ques- 
tion in the current session, an oppor- 
tunity which was not to be passed over. 

I should like to ask one additional 
question for the Recorp. I think the 
point has been mentioned. I believe the 
distinguished chairman of the Finance 
Committee mentioned it. It is as follows: 

Should the President use the discre- 
tionary authority that is given to him 
to suspend a proclamation setting forth 
a quota or increase the quota, would 
the effect of that be permanent, or would 
it be one that would prevail merely for 
a period; and would the quota return to 
the point set forth in the formula in the 
bill? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. In response 
to the Senator from Nebraska, where 
quotas have been suspended or increased, 
the suspension or increase will be effec- 
tive for such period, not extending be- 
yond the calendar year, as the President 
may determine to be necessary for the 
purposes of the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. In other words, it is 
the purpose of the proposed legislation 
that, should the President raise the 
quota, say, sometime in the year 1965, 
the increase would expire at the end of 
1965 and it would not be woven into 
the formula and thus make an increase 
for 1966. Is that correct? 

i BYRD of Virginia. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. First, I wish to join in 
the commendations that have been ex- 
pressed to the chairman and members 
of the Finance Committee for their serv- 
ice not only during the hearings and the 
executive sessions, but also in the con- 
ference committee meetings. 

It is really a great source of gratifica- 
tion to many of us in the Senate that 
this conference report is presented to us. 
It is a history-making event and repre- 
sents a significant victory for the farm- 
ers and stockmen of America and, in 
turn, for the agricultural economies they 
support, and the consumers they supply. 

Its great value lies in the fact that 
language imposing quotas have been 
written into a statute and not left to the 
discretion or fancy of the Department of 
State or of Agriculture. 

The bill and the machinery that it 
provides will serve as a deterrent against 
the use of the United States of America 
as a dumping ground by the exporting 
nations for all the surplus beef of the 
world, which is what we have been used 
for in the past. It is true that earlier 
this year the amendment that was pro- 
posed to the wheat-cotton bill afforded 
relief to a much greater degree than is 
found in the conference report. The 
quotas provided in that amendment were 
much smaller than those suggested in 
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the conference report. Furthermore, 
my amendment would have included 
lamb as well as beef and mutton. In my 
opinion, the omission of lamb in the con- 
— report is particularly unfortu- 
nate. 

Also, the provision in subsection 
(e) (1) of section 2, permitting an over- 
run of 10 percent on the quotas seems 
unfortunate to me. In effect, it appears 
to grant quotas 10 percent larger than 
the quota level stated to be the policy of 
Congress in subsection (a) of section 2. 
We may wish to review this legislation 
next year with some of these thoughts 
in mind. 

The President is left with a fairly large 
measure of discretion by this bill. The 
success of the new law will therefore 
largely depend upon his sympathetic ad- 
ministration of it. It is to be hoped that 
he will retain a firm control and not 
relinquish it into the hands of those who 
have strongly opposed the legislation 
from the start, and who even at this late 
hour have said that they do not agree 
with it, but they have said that they will 
not recommend a veto. The Secretaries 
of State and Agriculture have fought it 
all the way, of course. As recently as 
June 17 of this year, Secretary Freeman 
appeared before the Senate Finance 
Committee and argued against any 
quota legislation at all. For that reason, 
I hope the President, in imposing the 
quotas provided in the bill, will not rely 
too heavily on the advice of the State 
and Agriculture Departments. 

Approval of the bill, with the concur- 
rence of the administration, sustains our 
position that imports have been an im- 
portant factor in the catastrophic de- 
cline of cattle prices. 

Those of us who have been concerned 
with this legislation, Mr. President, never 
suggested that imports should be totally 
eliminated. We have urged, rather, that 
there be a proper regulation of such im- 
ports and that they be stabilized at a re- 
cent historical average. 

It is good that the administration has 
dropped its unreasoning opposition to 
this legislation. American agriculture 
and those who depend on it for their eco- 
nomic well-being will watch with great 
interest how it is administered and ap- 
plied. So will the consumer, who has a 
— aa in an assured supply of quality 


It was with great interest that many 
of us followed the argument made in the 
other body on behalf of the consumer 
of the Nation. It was said there that 
this proposal is terrible; it was said that 
if these imports are cut down or reg- 
ulated, it means the price of beef will go 
up. In all seriousness, I submit that no 
consumer of any commodity which is 
bought or used in this country has the 
right to buy that commodity for less than 
the cost of production. That is some- 
thing that has been happening with 
respect to beef for 20 months. 

There is a second answer to the argu- 
ment that the consumer is such an 
abused creature. It is this: the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for the past 6 
months has been traveling up and down 
explaining the various methods by 
which he is trying to increase the price 
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of beef and cattle. He is going to in- 
crease exports. He is going to purchase 
more meat for the school lunch program 
and for the military, among other pro- 
grams. All of these programs are urged 
with the idea of increasing the price of 
beef and cattle. He seems to believe that 
an increase in the price of beef achieved 
in that fashion will not be resented by 
the consumer, but that an increase in 
beef prices resulting from regulating im- 
ports will be resisted and resented by the 
consumer. 

That complaint on behalf of the con- 
sumer has another answer, and that is 
that the cattlemen themselves are in- 
terested in keeping prices at a point 
where they continue to attract the buy- 
ing public. The beef man’s business is a 
highly competitive business because of 
the competition of other meats, and he 
15 . about losing public favor for 


The struggle to achieve this objective 
has been quite spirited, but Congress has 
worked its will. We have obtained from 
the conference what is possible under 
the circumstances. Surely the task is to 
assure fair and equitable treatment for 
the livestock industry and for the con- 
Sumer, Many persons will be closely 
scrutinizing the action taken by the ad- 
ministration. 

Again I want to say that all of us who 
are interested in this legislation are 
highly indebted to the Finance Commit- 
tee, and particularly its chairman, for 
the fine piece of work they have done. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I wish to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska how 
much, in terms of pounds, he estimates 
that this 110-percent figure in the for- 
mula set forth in the conference report 
will exceed the amount which would 
have existed under the formula worked 
out in the original bill that went to con- 
ference. Has the Senator had an op- 
portunity to evaluate it? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Has the Senator in 
0 new 1 aa emerged using 

e percent as the base provide 
in the bill? P e 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. HRUSKA. My recollection is 
that if a new computation is made the 
quantity is—— 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? I have 
some information from the staff on that 
question. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield to the Senator 
from Florida, who is familiar with the 


Mr. SMATHERS. Nine hundred and 
twenty-nine million six hundred and ten 
thousand pounds could be sent in under 
this quota for 1965 on the basis of cur- 
rent estimates. This amounts to a cut- 
back of 11.4 percent from actual 1963 im- 


Mr. MILLER. A cutback from what? 

Mr. SMATHERS. From the base pe- 
riod; a cutback from the 1963 figure. 
Nineteen hundred and sixty-three was 
the year when the greatest quantity of 
meat came in. 
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Mr. MILLER. I appreciate the help of 
the Senator from Florida in this matter, 
but I am not sure I have received the in- 
formation I really want. 

As the bill went to the conference com- 
mittee it contained certain quotas. Iam 
sure somebody—probably the staff—has 
the figures which those quotas under the 
original bill as amended by the Senate 
provided. I ask the Senator how much 
of an increase in import allowance the 
conference report represents over what 
the Senate did a few weeks ago when it 
passed the bill. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Except for the 
growth factor, it is the same quota. I 
have an illustration. The chairman of 
the committee put it in the Recorp, but 
I do not think the Senator from Iowa 
was in the Chamber at the time. I will 
either read it, or if the Senator does not 
want me to read it, I will put it in the 
Recorp at this point, because it gives an 
illustration as to how the quota and the 
growth formula will work, taking into 
consideration how much meat was pro- 
duced in 1959, 1960, 1961, 1962, and 1963, 
and the estimates for 1964 and 1965. 

Mr. MILLER. That information should 
be a part of the Recorp. I would appreci- 
ate it if it were put into the Recorp, but 
I would like to ask my question again 
and reemphasize the Senator’s answer. 
Do I correctly understand that the 
amendment the Senate put in the bill, 
as a result of which the bill went to 
conference, provided for a quota which 
would lead to imports no greater or less 
than the number of pounds than was 
finally devised by the conference com- 
mittee? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Excepting for the 
growth factor, the Senator is correct. 
The real difference between the bill now 
and what the Senate passed was that the 
Senate provided an immediate quota. 
The quota became a fact of life. In this 
bill the quota does not come into being 
unless imports become excessive and ex- 
ceed the limits we have established, in 
which event the President is required to 
proclaim the quota. So the basic differ- 
ence is that in the bill as it passed the 
Senate there was a quota, and in the bill 
as it comes from conference there is 
not a quota unless its need is demon- 
strated. 

Mr. MILLER. Am I to understand, 
when the Senator refers to the President 
acting and proclaiming a quota, that the 
quota he would proclaim would, for all 
practical purposes, be the same as that 
which would have been put into effect 
had the amendment adopted by the Sen- 
ate gone into effect, absent the growth 
factor? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The answer to that 
question is “Yes.” 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I also 
want to express my appreciation to the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee and the members of the conference 
committee. I believe they have done a 
wonderful job on the bill, although I 
must say I am disappointed in the total 
net outcome of it. However, I am not 
unaware of the problems which they 
faced, and these probably can be named 
in two categories: First, that of the other 
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body and its attitude toward this prob- 
lem, and second, the attitude of the 
State Department. 

I have in my hand telegrams from the 
executive secretary of the Colorado Cat- 
tlemen’s Association, the master of the 
Colorado State Grange, and the execu- 
tive secretary of the Colorado Cattle 
Feeders Association, urging support of 
the conference amendment. 

Mr. President, I must concur in the 
previous remarks made on the floor that 
the State Department exerts entirely too 
much influence on legislation which Con- 
gress passes. This is not to be critical 
of the Senate conferees for the position 
they finally had to take, or of the bill 
which finally came out of conference. 
I am cognizant of the factors which 
shaped the bill. 

However, it is not only the agricultural 
products of this country which have been 
adversely affected by the attitude of the 
Department of State; it is the complete 
raw material resource industry of this 
country. It extends not only into agri- 
cultural products, but also into forestry, 
and greatly into minerals. In fact, the 
mineral production of the West has been 
practically destroyed over a period of 
years through our negotiations with 
GATT, in which our so-called good for- 
eign relations with other countries have 
been taken into consideration, while our 
own industries have been “sold down the 
river.” 

As I understand the bill, it will set the 
amount of the imports at 725,400,000 
pounds a year. This amount will be in- 
creased to an amount which will be 110 
percent of that, or 797,940,000 pounds 
before quotas could be imposed. There 
is also a growth factor, based upon con- 
sumption, that would increase this base 
amount. 

I hope it will work. I hope the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture will, for the first time, 
live up and measure up to his responsi- 
bilities to the people and the farmers of 
this country, for whom he has a peculiar 
responsibility under his appointment in 
the Cabinet. 

I hope the President will take immedi- 
ate action to invoke the quotas when 
these amounts are exceeded. 

The distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska has stated that many of us will 
be watching this matter very closely. 

The imports are a significant factor 
in the fall of beef prices in this country. 
We cannot ask a man to put heifers and 
steers in the feedlot and feed them for 
a period of 6 months, only to sustain a 
loss of $40 to $75 per head on those 
animals, and then say that the con- 
sumer is entitled to buy that meat at 
that price. Yet that is what some of 
our friends seem to think should be done. 
I wish to say further that, as a result 
of what has happened, we have only 
had the first round of the recession in 
the cattle industry. The second round 
is now making itself felt, appearing 
throughout the West and Southwest at 
the present time. That is where the pro- 
ducer and breeder of cattle is located. 
He is the one who, despite the fact that 
in the last 2 weeks there has been a rise 
in cattle prices, is now selling his feed- 
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ers and stockers at below cost, and will 
continue to do so for the next few months 
unless there is a reversal of our policy. 

I supported the Hruska amendment 
and I supported the Mansfield amend- 
ment. Either one would be preferable 
to the present provision. 

I am particularly disappointed that 
lamb was not included in the bill. It 
is true, as the distinguished chairman of 
the committee has said—and I believe 
this is generally true—that lamb is not 
a substitute meat product as is the case 
of mutton, which is used in hamburgers, 
sausages, and similar products. Al- 
though the State Department and the 
Department of Agriculture claim that 
the average annual imports of lamb is 
only 3 percent of domestic produc- 
tion, the fact is that imports equaling 
as much as 18 percent of our domestic 
production of lamb has fallen on the 
market in the East in the course of 1 
month. One does not have to be a great 
economic expert to understand what this 
will mean to the feeders and raisers of 
lambs in this country. 

I am greatly disappointed, therefore, 
that lamb was not included. I predict 
that we will still have to face the prob- 
lem of lamb imports to this country. 

I again express my appreciation to the 
committee, even though I personally 
would have been much happier with the 
bill as it came out of the Senate, which 
actually imposed quotas. With that bill 
we would have known where we were, 
and we would not have to await the will 
or whim of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to get effective and protective relief for 
American agriculture. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I, too, 
compliment the committee—not only the 
conference committee, but also the en- 
tire Committee on Finance, for the mar- 
velous work they have done on this par- 
ticular bill. I am not unmindful of the 
many requests that I made of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], in behalf of livestock growers, 
asking that they be heard, and the fact 
that they were always given courteous 
consideration. 

Iam not sanguine about the beneficial 
results that are expected to flow from the 
enactment of this legislation. I am in- 
clined to share the pessimistic view of 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon, 
when he said that he has little hope that 
it will do what is needed. 

I am sorry I cannot join the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], who has done such yeoman 
work on behalf of the livestock growers 
of the country, in his optimism with re- 
spect to the bill. 

I share the sentiments of the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLOTT] with respect to the elimination 
of lamb from this bill. 

Senators will remember that I stated 
before that imports of lamb and mutton 
continue to threaten the existence of our 
domestic sheep industry. As I previously 
said, further tariff reductions would only 
cause additional economic distress. 

Poundage of dressed lamb imports has 
increased 89 percent during the first 9 
months of 1963 compared to the same 
period in 1962. They were up 1,000 per- 
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cent as compared to the same period in 
1957. Poundage of dressed mutton im- 
ports is up 7,264 percent durimg the first 
9 months of 1963 as compared to the same 
period in 1957. 

The cattlemen seem to be happy. The 
State Department and the Chief Execu- 
tive seem to be happy. The sheepmen 
are unhappy about the exclusion of lamb 
products. I am in between. I share 
some of the optimism and a great deal of 
the pessimism. I am hopeful that some 
good will flow from the results of this 
bill. We must recognize that it does 
not impose mandatory quotas. It all de- 
pends on certain things happening on an 
international scale. 

I again wish to say to the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia, to his committee, 
and to the fine conference committee 
that at least this is a foot in the door. 
Much more needs to be done, and I am 
hopeful that good, beneficient results will 
flow from the bill. By the same token, 
I have serious misgivings. When I find 
in the bill the provision: “All determi- 
nations by the President and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture under this bill shall 
be final” I have more misgivings than I 
had before. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
shall be very brief. I should like to ask 
a question of the chairman. First I 
wish to express my appreciation for the 
courtesy which the chairman has shown 
to my colleague and me in our presenta- 
tions before the Committee on Finance, 
in our efforts to have something effective 
done in this field. I am not sure that 
we have done it, but perhaps we must 
adopt the adage that half a loaf is better 
than none. Perhaps otherwise we would 
not have gotten even a half loaf. 

A provision in the bill permits the 
President to waive all quota requirements 
under certain unusual circumstances 
the exact language being “overriding na- 
tional economic interest.” 

The conference report, at page 7, in 
the first paragraph, states: 

Speaking directly of agriculture, if other 
importing countries were in retaliation pre- 
pared to adopt tight restrictions covering a 
wide range of U.S. agricultural export prod- 
ucts, and if the effect would be to reduce 
U.S. agricultural exports in an amount dis- 
proportionate to gains to the cattle industry, 
the overriding national economic interest 
might be served by suspending or increasing 
quotas. 


Yesterday, the Prime Minister of Aus- 
tralia, apparently in an official speech, 
threatened to cut off six U.S. exports to 
Australia, including tobacco and auto- 
mobiles. I have forgotten what the oth- 
ers were; but certainly they were not 
things grown or made in Australia, so 
far as I can ascertain. 

Would this type of threatening—not 
the action itself, but the threatening—in 
the Senator’s opinion be grounds for ac- 
tion by the President, or for saying that 
he will suspend or increase quotas? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I do not think 
it would be. This particular section was 
discussed for a long time by the confer- 
ees. The House insisted upon the lan- 
guage that the Senator from Colorado 
just read. The staff informs me—and, 
of course, I recall it—that if our exports 
to Australia were barred the national 
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economic interest of Australia could be 
jeopardized, rather than our own. In 
any event a threat of retaliation is not 
sufficient to justify suspension of the 
quotas. Moreover, in applying the pro- 
vision to which you refer, the President 
must give special weight to the impor- 
tance to the Nation of the economic 
well-being of the cattle industry. 

We did the very best we could. I be- 
lieve the bill will protect the interests of 
the livestock producers more than any 
other bill that has ever been enacted. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I sin- 
cerely congratulate the Senator from 
Virginia. He has been not only patient, 
but very careful in his consideration of 
the bill. He has spent countless hours 
upon it, for which we who are so inter- 
ested are deeply appreciative. 

My concern is not really with the 
actual form of the bill that has been 
brought out of conference, although I 
wish it included lamb. My concern is 
whether in the administration of the 
act, and the various duties that would 
have to be performed, the State Depart- 
ment and the President could disregard 
the obvious wishes of the Senate and 
House if they felt so inclined. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICE. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad the Senator 
from Colorado has raised a question as 
to this language in the report, because 
it is merely another form of the so-called 
Presidential escape clause that the State 
Department proceeds upon or makes use 
of in order to work its will and not the 
will of Congress. We have lived with 
this “gimmick” for some years in re- 
spect to restrictions that we have been 
able to include in foreign aid bills, only 
if we are willing to accept the Presiden- 
tial escape clause. In the last analysis, 
this means that we accomplish nothing, 
because the White House and the State 
Department can always find rationaliza- 
tions for working their will and not 
abiding by the will of Congress. We 
have just found it impossible to termi- 
nate foreign aid to Indonesia if we leave 
the slightest discretion in the matter to 
the administration. 

Let me show the Senator how, in my 
judgment, it would be easy for the Presi- 
dent and the State Department to work 
their will in connection with beef im- 
ports, through the very language that 
the Senator from Colorado has wisely 
pointed out. We can start with the ex- 
ample of what the Prime Minister of 
Australia threatens to do. 

Diplomats have interesting ways of 
working. Does anyone believe that U.S. 
diplomats will not, in their conferences, 
call attention to this language? If so, 
I say, respectfully, that he could not be 
more mistaken. When we consider a 
set of operative facts between the United 
States and country X, we will find this 
type of threat: “If you follow this con- 
ference report, which is the will of Con- 
gress in respect to protecting the Amer- 
ican beef industry, we are going to stop 
importing into our country the following 
items.” 

Then the President will issue a report 
to the effect that in view of unforeseen 
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conditions and new developments, he 
finds it necessary in the economic in- 
terests of our country to suspend the 
protection that Congress sought to ob- 
tain through the conference report. 
This language will not work in any case 
in which the State Department wants to 
undercut us. That will be whenever it 
wants to carry out the State Depart- 
ment design for the advantage of some 
industry in this country to the disad- 
vantage of the American farmer. The 
American farmer does not have a chance 
in the State Department. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I appreciate the 
comments of the Senator from Oregon. 
His fears are completely shared by me. 
This is the reason why I have raised the 
question. I am most gratified, in trying 
to keep the record straight, to learn that 
at least the initial reaction of the Prime 
Minister of Australia would not be 
deemed sufficient by the chairman, at 
least at this point, to invoke this kind 
of action by the President. 

I wish to make one further point. 
Obviously, any nation engaged in this 
kind of negotiation will be doing some 
horse trading, like anyone else. We are 
all horse traders if we can be. What I 
wish to make absolutely clear is that, so 
far as I am concerned, the mere use of 
this type of weapon by another country 
in order to try to induce us to put quotas 
into effect should not be enough to cause 
the President to invoke the economic- 
interest clause. It seems to me that we 
ought to do some good horse trading 
ourselves, and perhaps this is the weapon 
that will give us that right. 

I shall support the conference report, 
but I wish it provided some other pro- 
tections. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
hope that the conferees will accept the 
conference report. The fact that the 
conferees from the two Houses, the cat- 
tlemen, the Department of Agriculture, 
and the State Department have found a 
basis for agreement, should be sufficient 
assurance that American beef and mut- 
ton producers will be provided with the 
protection they need without violence to 
our international trade relationships. 

It is especially pleasing to me that the 
orderly legislative process has brought 
om an agreed-upon beef import limita- 

on. 

I opposed adoption of a beef import 
limitation when the wheat-cotton bill 
was before the Senate. I said then that 
its addition, without hearings and with- 
out consultation with the executive de- 
partment, would end in the defeat and 
death of both wheat legislation and any 
limitation on beef imports. That result 
had been made very clear to us at the 
time. 

I said then that, in my opinion, a beef 
and mutton import limitation would be 
far more likely to be enacted if consid- 
ered in an orderly way, after hearings by 
the Finance Committee, than if the effort 
to force it on the administration was 
attempted. 

My prediction has proved correct. 

Representatives of the cattle industry 
have advised me that they are fully satis- 
fied with the language that has been 
worked out. My State cattle producers 
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association has wired me of their sup- 
port of the conference report. I have 
been advised by the State Department 
and the Department of Agriculture that 
they will recommend that the President 
sign the bill when enacted. 

Enactment of this bill will mean 
achievement of desirable legislation for 
both our meat producers and our wheat 
producers. A few months ago we were 
on the verge of sacrificing them both by 
premature action. 

I might comment that the interven- 
ing months have been punctuated with 
some pretty sharp criticism of our failure 
to pass the Hruska amendment. As late 
as last week, statements have appeared 
in the South Dakota press indicating that 
there would be no bill, that it was in- 
tended for the bill to die in Congress. 

This was not my intention. I know 
that it was not Majority Leader Mans- 
FIELD’s intention. By handling the mat- 
ter in an orderly way, we now have wheat 
legislation which has meant at least $450 
million to the wheat growers of this 
Nation on this year’s crop, and we are 
soon going to have beef import legisla- 
tion. 

My support of measures which reduce 
shipment of beef into the United States, 
where we have a great abundance, is and 
has always been genuine support. 

As food-for-peace administrator, I saw 
the pathetic results of malnutrition and 
lack of protein in diets around the world. 
I am acutely aware that protein is the 
great need of millions of underprivileged. 

America does not need large amounts 
of imported beef. Underdeveloped lands 
do need it. If international trade and 
domestic price complications were set 
aside, everyone would agree that, in the 
interest of humanity, exportable meat 
stocks in any country should be sent to 
the countries which have need for pro- 
tein. There would be no debate about 
policy. I am pleased that the Senate 
accepted my amendment to the foreign 
aid bill last week which authorizes the 
use for $50 million in foreign aid funds to 
purchase American beef, poultry, dairy 
products and other high protein foods 
for use in our oversea school lunch 
program, 

Over and beyond the justifiable con- 
sideration of the plight of our domestic 
cattle industry, there is this considera- 
tion of distribution policy which, in my 
mind, is of high importance, 

I believe that a number of benefits will 
flow from acceptance of the conference 
report. I am glad that they are attain- 
able without injury to trade relation- 
ships. 

One is relief for our domestic cattle 
industry. 

A second benefit is to permit the in- 
dustry to give its attention to adjustment 
of domestic production, which has grown 
excessively and is the major cause of 
recent disastrously low prices. 

A third is the better pattern of world 
distribution of exportable meat produc- 
tion from the exporting countries. 

With a decline in imports of lower 
grade meats, I believe there will be in- 
creased demand for and liquidation of 
excessive cow numbers, both out of dairy 
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and beef herds, which will assist in the 
production adjustment. 

I hope that the conference report will 
be adopted. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York withhold his 
suggestion of the absence of a quorum? 
I would hope the Senator from New York 
would let the Senate proceed, because 
other conference reports are waiting. 

This subject has been discussed quite 
thoroughly. The conferees representing 
the Senate have done a splendid job, all 
things considered. 

I suggest to the Senator from New 
York that it is my strong belief that most 
Senators have, in effect, made up their 
minds. We are approaching the climax 
of this most important question. I would 
not agree with some of the remarks made 
on the floor of the Senate to the effect 
that the State Department and the De- 
partment of Agriculture will seek loop- 
holes, because on the basis of the history 
made during the course of the debate on 
the Hruska amendment at the time the 
wheat-cotton bill was under considera- 
tion, during the debate on the Curtis- 
Mansfield amendments, and during the 
consideration of the conference report 
today, the situation with respect to con- 
gressional intent is clear. 

The executive department came a long 
way toward meeting the needs of the 
cattle industry, needs which I believe 
should have been looked after a long time 
ago, needs which are now being faced, 
needs to which I am quite certain, on the 
basis of the illustrations I have given, 
the State Department and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will pay careful at- 
tention now. 

I hope we may get on with the confer- 
ence report and move on to other busi- 
ness, as well. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this im- 
patience with me is hardly matched by 
the limitless patience which is expended 
upon individual Members and upon 
groups of Members in this Chamber. 
Thank God for the fact that if I am rec- 
ognized, I can still hold the floor or ask 
for a quorum or oppose the conference 
report. I was beginning to doubt. The 
arrows were falling all around me but 
did not quite reach me, although I was 
on my feet seeking recognition not less 
than five times. I thought perhaps that 
opposition would no longer be permitted 
in the Senate, that perhaps it had be- 
come unfashionable to oppose. 

I am a quiet fellow, a rather mild fel- 
low, but if necessary I can speak for 23 
hours, too. I am capable of it. I am 
physically able. I feel full of fight. I 
believe that I have as much on my mind 
as the Senator from Oregon or the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, who hold 
great records in the Senate for long 
speeches. So, with all due deference to 
the majority leader, we are not going to 
get our business done by Friday night 
anyhow. The Senate could just as well 
be held up by a debate on the con- 
ference report on the beef imports bill. 
The fact is, I believe it to be a lot better 
cause than reapportionment, because it 
involves the pocketbooks of the Ameri- 
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can people to the tune of billions of 
dollars, 

From sitting in the Chamber one 
would believe that we are running an ex- 
port deficit and not an export surplus of 
over $6 billion, and one would not believe 
that even in the area of agricultural ex- 
ports we are breaking all records. The 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
spent—quite properly—all the time of 
the U.S. delegation to the NATO Parlia- 
mentaries’ Conference, expressing his 
opposition to the fact that Europeans 
dared to bar our chickens. We were in- 
sulted. What we were going to do about 
that subject would not be fit to write in 
a book. 

Here we are establishing an elaborate 
scheme to bar the meat exports of our 
closest trading partners. This game can 
be played by two, not just by one. What- 
ever the Senator from Colorado may say, 
the Australian Prime Minister, Mr. Men- 
zies has a tough case. We may like to 
put on a quota for beef, but he will put 
on a quota for airplanes and other things 
which Americans export and live on. 

Who buys this imported beef? The 
working people of New York—and they 
have to earn a living, too. There is lots 
of room for opposition to this conference 
report. It is not nearly so hot as it is 
cooked. Only one side of the case has 
been disclosed. Since I have been in the 
Senate, we generally alternate from side 
to side. Thus far we have had the en- 
tire case of the plaintiff put in, so that 
the defendant has lots of time. I am in 
no hurry whatever. As much as I love 
and respect the majority leader I will not 
be smothered, as I was smothered when 
this conference report came up. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield at that 
point? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I should like to in- 
quire whether I understood the Senator 
from New York correctly. Is he indi- 
cating in his statement that he has not 
had a fair share of the time on the floor 
of the Senate this year? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iam saying that I have 
not been heard on this particular issue 
which relates to the conference report. 
I have had as much time or as little time 
as any other Senator, when I could get 
the floor. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Does the Senator 
disagree that this is the only issue he has 
not yet been heard on? 

Mr. JAVITS. I refuse to yield at this 
point—let me finish my statement, and 
then I shall be very happy to yield fur- 
ther to the Senator from Florida. 

This is the only issue I have not been 
heard on yet. I am going to be heard on 
it right now. I shall be heard on it, I 
hope, with reasonably equal time. The 
only thing I complained about was the 
fact that we had a whole case presented 
in consecutive order, without any inter- 
cession or any opposition made, not- 
withstanding the fact that it was well 
known that I opposed it. That is why I 
was on my feet. I am generally a quiet 
and peaceful fellow, very anxious to get 
along with all Senators—and I still am, 
and will be, but I believe that—— 
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Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield at that 
point? 

Mr. JAVITS. Not yet. The Senator 
will forgive me for indulging myself, per- 
haps, a little bit in the prerogative of a 
Senator wishing to be heard, when he 
has something to say. It is reasonably 
close to the time when what I have to say 
should be said. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Will the Senator 
yield right there? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I totally agree with 
the Senator. He has every right to say 
anything on his mind. However, I would 
not want the Senator or other Senators 
to believe—or the people who might be 
listening right now—that the Senator is 
in any way being smothered, or in any 
way has been refused the opportunity to 
state his case on practically every issue 
that has come before the Senate. 

It has been my observation of the able 
Senator from New York that if one looks 
into what other Senators have said and 
compares it with what the able Senator 
from New York has said on any given 
subject, I believe that it will be found 
the able Senator from New York has 
taken considerably more time. If it were 
possible to place a quota on each Sena- 
tor’s speaking time on a given issue, we 
would find that the able Senator from 
New York has run considerably over his 
quota compared to the average quotas 
for other Senators. However, he has got 
a right to say what he has on his mind. 
I would not wish him to make a state- 
ment and to have it go unchallenged 
that he has not always had and has not 
always been able to take every opportu- 
nity to express his particular views on 
most every subject that comes before the 
Senate. 

Mr. JAVITS. Fortunately, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the content of what a Senator says 
is not measured by volume. On that 
basis, I do not know whether I would 
meet the average or not. Nor is it per- 
tinent to discuss the obvious. A Sena- 
tor can obtain the floor some time or 
other, though it may be late at night 
on occasion, to express his views on a 
certain issue before the Senate. My 
statement was in response to what the 
majority leader said about getting on 
with our business. I suggested the ab- 
sence of a quorum. The majority 
leader asked me to withhold it, and then 
gave me a little homily about the fact 
that we should get on with our busi- 
ness—which to me means that I should 
sit down and pipe down. That was all 
I was talking to. 

I love the majority leader. I admire 
and respect him. I have proved that a 
thousand times—and I shall do so again; 
but on this question, I respectfully re- 
serve the right to be heard. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to the 
conference report. I shall vote “nay” 
on it. 

Here we are engaged in an elegant 
charade which so often we see in this 
august body. We have no business to 
pass the bill in its present form. We 
had no business to pass it, in the first 
place. Having gone up the hill, we will 
march right down again. I did not wish 
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to be a party to it when it began, and 
I cannot in conscience be a party to it 
now. 

Why do we not have the right to pass 
this bill? Because it disrupts far more 
than it can save. Meaningfully, I take 
my text from what one of my colleagues 
said a minute ago, who is a passionately 
devoted private enterpriser. He says: 

No consumer may buy at less than the 
cost of production in this country. 


Mr. President, if that be true that no 
consumer may buy at less than the cost 
of production in this country, then we 
might as well fold up the private enter- 
prise system right now and forget it. 

The fact is, every Senator in the Cham- 
ber who opposes governmental regula- 
tion is contending to the fact that every 
consumer has a right to pay any price he 
can get honestly and legitimately, and 
that the only true corrective of a society 
is that if things get out of hand, if prod- 
ucts get too expensive and people pro- 
duce too much, they are penalized and 
then they have to sell at less than cost, 
and then they will not do it again. 

That is what has happened to domestic 
beef production. But we are trying to 
bail the cattle industry out, not by the 
traditional economic system, not by the 
system we have applied to farm produc- 
tion in this country. We are trying to 
bail them out by penalizing the whole 
foreign trade of the United States. 

There is just too much at stake to do 
that. I argued that when the bill was 
debated on July 28. I stood here with the 
aid of 15 other gracious colleagues who 
voted with me, but the State Department 
and the Department of Agriculture ap- 
parently preferred to do their business 
behind closed doors in the conference 
committee and, I might say, did it pretty 
well in this particular case. Those who 
have a case for the American export busi- 
ness and for the producers in the United 
States who produce for that export busi- 
ness, have a right to have aid and com- 
fort and support in open daylight and 
not just behind closed doors, especially 
when these battles have to be fought, as 
they are, in open daylight. 

Why am I still opposed to this con- 
ference report? Even if the escape hatch 
is so wide—and it is—I say that with all 
due respect to my colleagues who fight 
so diligently for their people, the cattle- 
men, as I fight for my people, the city 
dwellers who do most of their farming 
in window boxes, I am opposed to it for 
the reason that it gives a permanent 
basis of pressure upon the exports of the 
United States and upon the President 
of the United States. 

It encourages the cattlemen not to deal 
with their problem as they should deal 
with it; namely, by dealing with over- 
production, in which they have been en- 
gaged as businessmen. They do not 
come frankly to Congress and say, as 
wheat growers or producers of other agri- 
cultural commodities, “We need help. 
We need quotas. We need subsidies. 
Whatever it is, we shall fight it out. We 
shall either do it or not do it. But we 
shall fight it out on the traditional basis 
that we have been following on the farm 
problem.” 
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But instead of doing that, we are still 
letting the cattle industry beg the ques- 
tion. They are going ahead and digging 
the pit even deeper than they have done 
so far. They then put pressure on the 
President through the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Sumpson], and oth- 
ers who are seeking to impose a quota. 

Mr. President, such pressure on a per- 
son can become more intolerable than 
the demands of the world, the demands 
of the national interest, or of national 
security. But when we are heading up 
to November 3—a very big day in the 
„ public will be conscious 
of it. 

I feel that it is wrong to enact a piece 
of legislation which is not based on sound 
policy so far as our country is concerned, 
and merely say, “We shall let the Presi- 
dent make the decision if he finds certain 
conditions prevail.” 

All we do is shift the responsibility to 
the President. We abandon our prerog- 
ative. We do not help the cattlemen. 
We only encourage them to dig their pit 
deeper than it is already dug. In my 
judgment, we hurt the export business 
of the country. We hurt the American 
consumer, The American producer must 
have this competition in order to keep 
his own prices within some kind of 
reason. 

The President may suspend quotas if 
it is required by overriding national se- 
curity interests of the United States and 
if beef and veal imports will be inade- 
quate to meet domestic demand “at rea- 
sonable prices.” I believe that Senators 
from the consumer States have a right 
to call that factor very sharply to the 
attention of the President—“at reason- 
able prices.” It is not only a matter of 
adequate supplies, but also reasonable 
prices. 

We hope that the President will be just 
as true to that standard as our friends 
from the areas that raise cattle want him 
ae true to the other provisions of the 

The President may suspend the quotas 
if required by overriding economic inter- 
ests of the United States. 

I point out that that is defined in the 
conference report, which is authored in 
the other body, as follows: 

It was the understanding of the man- 
agers both on the part of the House and of 
the Senate that the overriding economic 
interests of the United States referred to in 
paragraph (1) include largely trade and bal- 
ance-of-payment considerations. If, for ex- 
ample, the President could expand U.S. ex- 
ports for dollars significantly, or prevent a 
drastic decline in such exports, by suspend- 
ing or increasing meat import quotas, this 
would be in the overriding national eco- 
nomic interest. If a balance-of-payments 
deficit were to threaten U.S. fiscal integrity, 
and if the situation could be materially im- 
proved by suspending or increasing quotas, 
this would be in the overriding national eco- 
nomic interest. Speaking directly of agri- 
culture, if other importing countries were 
in retaliation prepared to adopt tight re- 
strictions covering a wide range of U.S. agri- 
cultural export products, and if the effect 
would be to reduce U.S. agricultural exports 
in an amount disproportionate to gains to 
the cattle industry, the overriding national 
economic interest might be served by sus- 
pending or increasing quotas. 
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I believe that we who are on this side 
of the question have a right to empha- 
size, first, that the United States has a 
serious deficit in its international pay- 
ments, and that the biggest plus factor 
in our balance of payments is the very 
favorable balance of trade which needs 
to be encouraged on our part. It is im- 
portant to keep that balance of trade 
very strongly in our favor, in every line 
and in every country, including the coun- 
tries which sell beef to us. That includes 
very significantly Australia, New Zea- 
land, and Argentina—which, as we know, 
is in quite a delicate political situation. 

The difficulty with the bill, in addition 
to the points which I have already made, 
is that it is essentially a standby protec- 
tionist measure. For a country whose 
economic well being is so greatly affected 
by exports, even a standby protectionist 
measure is unwise and very impolitic. 

We must remember, too, that this bill 
sets a pattern which many others may 
follow. And so the protest—and that is 
all that Iam making, is a protest of criti- 
cal importance—is to let special interests 
in the country know that some States are 
alert to what is afoot, and intend to 
oppose it. 

There are shifting coalitions in the 
Senate. I may have been defeated in the 
vote on this bill by a vote of 70 to 16. 
But if the protest is continued and the 
reasons are elucidated, perhaps we shall 
win on another occasion, on another day, 
and fend off some protectionist measure 
which would be again very harmful to 
the American export and import business. 

As to the consumer, one thing which is 
very important is that the meats which 
are imported and upon which this bill 
was intended to operate generally go into 
the cheaper items of consumption. They 
gointo hamburgers. They go into frank- 
furters, et cetera. It is one of the 
powerful aspects of the American econ- 
omy that the individual consumer has 
such a wide range of choice in terms of his 
consumption and can get such a plenti- 
ful diet for a relatively reasonable part 
of his income that it will encourage him 
to buy other things which are so critically 
important in the American economy. 

It is the duty of those who are deeply 
interested in maintaining the production 
of industrial goods at a high level to 
maintain them in that manner. Hence, 
I am sure many others, like me, have an 
interest in reducing the cost of living— 
especially representing those in the low 
and moderate income group who con- 
sume so many of the less expensive items 
affected by this bill—insuring that they 
may have a reasonable price level main- 
tained for them, unaffected by the arti- 
ficialities which would be introduced if 
2 were imposed, as proposed in the 

In summary and I invite the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] to what I shall say. I hope 
the Senator will understand that what 
I said a while ago was in no way directed 
at him. It is normal for a Senator who 
seeks recognition for a while and does 
not get it to have the feeling that the 
game is going strictly one way, and that 
in all fairness the opposition ought to 
have its day in court at a seasonable 
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time, when there are perhaps a few peo- 
ple around to listen. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
must apologize for asking the Senator to 
withhold his suggestion of the lack of a 
quorum. 

I become a little excited at times. I 
do like on occasion to speed up legisla- 
tion. I am deeply grateful to the Sen- 
ator for his usual courtesy and gracious- 
ness in not pressing for a quorum. As 
the Senator knows, he was perfectly 
within his rights. 

I am sorry that the occasion arose, I 
therefore want to let him know my feel- 
ings and assure him that his stand on 
this particular question has been well 
known, and that the leadership contem- 
plated keeping him informed of the time 
that the report was to come before us for 
consideration. 

The Senator has as much right to 
speak for as long as he wants to and ex- 
press his point of view as any Senator 
has. He did have to wait a long time. 
I do not think the delay was intentional. 
As the Senator said, he was surrounded 
by many Senators who hold an opposite 
view to his. : 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 
As the Senator has said—and I am the 
first to acknowledge it—he has always 
treated me with unparalleled courtesy. 

I asked for time on the conference re- 
port, and he granted the time. 

With the indulgence of the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] I shall 
seek a quorum call before the vote is 
taken. I believe that other Senators 
should be informed that the matter is 
being voted on. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I suggest 
that the Senator withhold his request so 
that I may reply to his remarks. 

I have a few comments I should like to 
make, if I may, by way of rebuttal. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Ohio will never allow anyone to be dis- 
appointed. 

Mr. MORSE. In the interest of sav- 
ing time, I suggest that the Senator 
withhold his suggestion of the absence 
of a quorum. I assure him that I shall 
ask for ¢ quorum call or yield to him so 
that he muy do so. 

Mr. JAVITS. Of course, the Senator 
from New York understands that only 
too well. He has no desire to delay 
action. I hope the Senate completes ac- 
tion on the conference report this eve- 
ning—unless Senators have other ideas. 
I wished to have an opportunity to ex- 
press my concern with respect to it. I 
believe that the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. CaRLSox] also wishes to make some 
remarks on the conference report. 

I conclude as follows: First, I point out 
to Senators that even the wild bird—and 
that is “b-i-r-d” and not “B-y-r-d’— 
provisions of the conference report were 
redeemed in the conference, and the 
House had its way. My colleague from 
New York [Mr. KEATING] succeeded in 
having stricken out that provision of the 
bill which provided for the free entry of 
wild animals, including birds and fish. 
Nonetheless, it now reappears in the bill, 
except that the way in which it reappears 
has been very considerably limited. We 
had received many protests from the Na- 
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tional Audubon Society and other lovers 
of wildlife in the country to the bill as it 
came to us, on the ground that its lan- 
guage was much too loose and might 
result in the imposition of cruelty which 
was unwarranted. The conference re- 
port is confined strictly to imports of 
wild animals for use, or for sale for use, 
in any scientific public collection for 
exhibition for scientific or education pur- 


Ses. 

I should like to ask whatever Senator 
is handling the conference report on 
the floor of the Senate now, or some 
member of the Finance Committee, 
whether it is the intention of the con- 
ferees that that particular provision of 
the conference report shall be strictly 
construed and confined strictly to the 
terms of reference used in what will be 
the applicable law? 

Mr.McCARTHY. Mr. President, I was 
not a member of the conference commit- 
tee, but after reading the conference re- 
port, I would certainly anticipate that 
it would be strictly construed. We have 
not started redefining the words of the 
English language on the floor of the 
Senate, as some candidates have started 
redefining them on the trail. I would 
expect, therefore, that what is said in 
the conference report would be strictly 
interpreted, and that the animals would 
be brought in under the very rigid con- 
trols and for the very specific limited 
purposes which the conference report 
indicated would be necessary if any im- 
portation. should be permitted. 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], who is 
now in the Chamber, was a conferee. I 
should like to repeat the question in order 
to give him an opportunity to reply if 
there is anything to be added. 

I asked whether or not, with respect 
to the provision which persists in the 
conference report now, and which was 
not in the bill when it was sent to con- 
ference, with regard to wild animals, et 
cetera, it was the intention of the con- 
ferees that the provision should be strict- 
ly construed. I asked the question so 
that in the administration of the law 
the Federal authorities would have a 
guide indicating that we have taken ac- 
count of the complaints of the National 
Audubon Society and other groups inter- 
ested in wildlife, who complained against 
the original bill sent to us, and so that 
the record shows that we have sharply 
restricted the provisions which came to 
us in the original bill from the House, 
and that it is our intention that it shall 
be very strictly construed. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The House bill took the duty off 
wild animals and wild birds imported 
for exhibition. The Senate deleted this 
provision. We in the conference restored 
the provision, but in a greatly restricted 
form. We shall let wild animals and 
wild birds be brought into the country 
if the importation is only for the purpose 
of the sale of such animals, birds or the 
use of them in municipal zoos or for other 
scientific exhibition purposes. 

Mr. JAVITS. The provision in con- 
nection with exhibition, which I would 
not want to expand, reads “exhibition 
for scientific or educational purposes.” 


eed 
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Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Iam happy that he made that no- 
tation. The language is “exhibition for 
scientific purposes.” 

Mr, JAVITS. It is our intention that 
the whole provision be strictly construed. 

Mr.SMATHERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. In effect, we brought the case that 
was made by the Audubon Society, the 
Humane Society, and those who objected 
to the House bill to the attention of the 
House conferees. 

Mr. JAVITS. To summarize my own 
position, it is true that the provisions of 
the conference report as now before us 
would give to the President the very dis- 
cretionary authority which we ought to 
exercise ourselves. The Senate should 
vote down the conference report. 

There are certain considerations upon 
the basis of which the President will 
suspend the operation of the quotas. 
Such considerations include the over- 
riding economic interests of the country 
and the inadequacy of the domestic de- 
mand at reasonable prices to meet the 
situation of production here. What we 
are doing is providing a structure in the 
bill which will only lead cattlemen to 
believe that they have something when 
in fact they should not have that kind 
of relief if the President follows these in- 
structions, and therefore they will not 
adopt other methods to deal with the 
situation. I am interested in them as 
American businessmen. The conference 
report represents legislation which we 
should not pass, and therefore I shall 
vote “no” on the question of agreeing to 
the conference report. 

Mr. President, I shall not now ask for 

a quorum call. I shall make the sug- 
gestion, unless some other Senator does 
eh the vote on the conference re- 
port. 
I want to make one final point. The 
conference substitute provides in section 
2(¢) (3 for allocation by the Secretary 
of Agriculture of the total quantity of 
meat to be imported among supplying 
countries on the basis of the share such 
countries supplied to the United States 
during a representative period. As the 
language now stands, this provision is 
susceptible of a construction that sup- 
plying countries will be able to control 
how and who shall buy and distribute the 
beef, veal, and mutton that may be im- 
ported into the United States under this 
bill. 

Representatives of the importers in- 
volved expressed deep concern over this 
provision in the bill as it may result in 
unnecessary and continuing confusion 
and uncertainty with disruption or con- 
stant threat of disruption of long-estab- 
lished normal channels of trade. 

It is my interpretation, however, that 
section 2(e) of the bill—directing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to issue regu- 
lations to enforce the bill—gives the Sec- 
retary ample authority to issue regula- 
tions controlling the administration of 
the meat import quota. 

Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a few remarks in respect to the 
Senator from New York. With his typi- 
cal frankness and intellectual honesty, 
he points out his great concern about 
the residents of the great metropolitan 
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areas of New York and about the workers 
in his State. £ 

The purchasing power of the workers 
in the State of New York and every other 
State is dependent upon the uniform 
strength of our economy through all of 
its brackets. It is a truism that no one 
can successfully question that a civiliza- 
tion will soon find itself in a declining 
state if the leaders of the government of 
that civilization do not recognize that 
the production of proteins, fats, and 
fibers—the production of the food sup- 
ply of the people in any civilization— 
determines in no small measure the 
height to which that civilization can 
climb. 

I have a constant interest in the wel- 
fare of American labor. But let Ameri- 
can labor never forget that its welfare is 
also dependent upon the welfare of the 
American farmer. And so in a piece of 
legislation such as that proposed, we have 
a problem of balancing interests. We 
have a duty as legislators to see to it that 
we follow a legislative course of action 
that does not do irreparable damage to 
any group. In this instance, two groups 
are directly involved. We must see that 
it does not do irreparable damage to 
either the farmer or the worker. Before 
I finish, I shall seek to point out that 
the beef quota program that some of us 
supported and took to conference would 
not have done the damage to the Ameri- 
can worker that is assumed by the Sen- 
ator from New York; but, in my judg- 
ment, quite to the contrary. As a Mem- 
ber of this body, I am concerned about 
the trend in American agriculture, both 
in respect to its domestic aspects and, in 
this instance in particular, in respect to 
its foreign export aspect. There are not 
very many in our country who fully 
realize that by the year 2000, which is 
not so many years away, there will be 
great concern about the production in 
the United States of an adequate amount 
of food to feed the American population. 

It is interesting to note that our pop- 
ulation experts and our agricultural 
economists are already forewarning the 
American people that by the year 2000 
or the year 2025 we may be a food de- 
ficient country. To date we have never 
produced one pound of surplus food. In 
spite of all the talk we have had over the 
years about the so-called subsidies that 
have been voted in connection with food 
production, the fact is that we are not a 
food surplus producing country. 

We have done a very poor job of dis- 
tributing our food domestically. We 
have permitted many in our country to 
go hungry or to suffer from undernutri- 
tion or malnutrition. We have done an 
exceedingly poor job of using our food in 
exports as one of the instruments for 
waging peace. 

We have a trust to be thinking in our 
own generation about our obligation to 
future generations of Americans who will 
live in the year 2000, in the year 2025, 
and beyond. City populations a genera- 
tion from now will not give any thanks to 
urban representatives who cut down the 
availability of food and fiber by curbing 
production in 1964. 

We must not follow a course of ac- 
tion that undermines and does irrepa- 
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rable damage to present and future pro- 
duction of protein, fat, and fiber upon 
which our civilization is so dependent. 

That is a broad, abstract principle, but 
an undeniable one, and one we must 
keep in mind as we try to forge a com- 
promise that is workable in the public 
interest. 

The Senator from New York is con- 
cerned because a good deal of the meat 
we are importing is in so-called low- 
quality cuts, hamburger, and meat used 
for sausages and similar meat products. 
We have our hamburger problem, too. 
Our cattle industry produces at least the 
same amount of hamburger and so-called 
low-quality cuts as do foreign producers. 
What are we going to do about that 
problem? 

Even without imports, cheap and plen- 
tiful food is one of the greatest advan- 
tages our city people have over the city 
people of other industrial countries. But 
at the rate our population is increasing 
that may not be true in the year 2000 
unless we expand and not contract our 
agricultural production. . 

Unless we do we may find ourselves 
heavily dependent for food upon other 
countries and at that point you are go- 
ing to force great changes in living 
standards upon the American people. 

The question is whether we are to 
adopt a meat policy, legislatively speak- 
ing, that will protect our cattle industry 
and our sheep industry. I join with 
Senators who have expressed great re- 
gret that all protection for lamb was 
dropped out of the conference report. 
We have been doing great harm to the 
lamb producing industry over the years. 
That is why I am amused when I hear 
about the protests from Australia, After 
what Australia and New Zealand have 
done to the lamb and wool industry of 
this country, they ought to be the last 
to be raising an objection, through their 
Prime Minister, to a meat quota bill. 

Our problem is to strike a balance 
which will put this segment of agricul- 
ture into a fair competitive relationship 
with the foreign producer. The Senator 
from Oregon has never stood for exclu- 
sion. I do not stand for exclusion in 
regard to meat or in regard to other im- 
ports. The time for an exclusion pro- 
gram is gone forever. But we have an 
obligation at least to protect the eco- 
nomic interests of American producers. 
We have an obligation to protect the 
American producers by guaranteeing 
them a fair competitive relationship with 
the producers abroad, whose products 
we permit to flood our consumer market. 

The Senator from Oregon has never 
limited himself to the beef issue. I have 
stood on the floor, and will again, argu- 
ing in connection with the interests of 
the lumber industry, and the question of 
what Canada has been doing and is do- 
ing by way of a variety of direct and in- 
direct subsidies to Canadian lumber in- 
terests that put the Canadian mills at 
a competitive advantage over American 
mills for the great lumber trade of the 
Midwestern and Eastern States. 

I am never surprised when the eastern 
Senators oppose those of us who only try 
to strike a balance that will give to 
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American lumber producers a fair, com- 
petitive break with Government-advan- 
taged lumber producers in Canada. 

We are all in the economic boat to- 
gether. I am always at a loss to find 
Senators from various regions of our 
country perfectly willing to seek an ad- 
vantage for their consumers to the un- 
fair disadvantage of the producers where 
the raw materials are produced in the 
great agricultural areas of the country. 
That is not in the longrun interest of 
consumers. 

All I am pleading for is that we give 
agricultural producers a fair break in 
competition with foreign producers. The 
Senator from Oregon will be found in 
vote after vote in the Senate taking the 
same position in connection with the 
American textile producer or the Ameri- 
can industrial producer of other com- 
modities. But I do not propose to sit in 
the Senate and always let the American 
agricultural producer be put at the bot- 
tom of the economic totem pole. 

The Senator from New York wants to 
know where the foreign producers are 
going to sell their products; and says 
that we have a balance of trade in our 
favor. Our European friends do not in- 
tend to leave it in our favor. That is 
why I have completely lost confidence in 
the State Department in respect of our 
foreign policy vis-a-vis agriculture, be- 
cause in instance after instance it is 
willing to sacrifice, at Geneva, American 
agriculture in order to maintain support 
for finished industrial products. 

I want finished industrial products to 
be protected, too, but I am not going to 
stand by and permit American agricul- 
ture to be made the sacrificial goat in 
this whole policy. That is what the 
State Department is doing. 

I would have the Department take a 
look at our foreign policy in terms of 
foreign trade as respects our alleged al- 
lies in Western Europe, such as Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, Holland, the 
Scandinavian countries, West Germany, 
and the rest. The record is crystal clear 
that they are perfectly willing, at Ge- 
neva, to put on diplomatic pressure to 
have all the bars lifted in regard to our 
agricultural products. When we make 
suggestions about a reasonable quota, 
threats are made as to what they are go- 
ing to do to our industrial products. 
We must stop being bluffed by such 
threats. 

I concur with the Senator from New 
York in that part of his speech in which 
he pointed out that the Presidential 
escape clause in the bill is very broad. 
It is as broad as two sliding barn doors 
through which one can drive not one, 
but two loads of hay, at one time. 
Through this escape clause, any time 
the State Department wishes to lower 
the boom on the American cattle indus- 
By, it has the means with which to do 
t 


Who does it? The State Department, 
of course. Oh, it is said, this power is 
given to the President. However, Sena- 
tors know as well as I do that the Presi- 
dent will follow the recommendation of 
his Secretary of State, or get a new 
one. Of course the State Department 
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will call the tune again in my judgment; 
and when the diplomatic heat is on the 
American cattle producer and, in the 
long run, may I say to my friend from 
New York, the American workers will 
suffer. 

If we follow the policy that we are 
following with regard to the attitude 
of the international traders in the State 
Department, in the international con- 
ferences on American products at the 
Kennedy round now going on with 
GATT at Geneva, we will wind up with 
the American agricultural industry be- 
ing discriminated against, as it has been 
discriminated against for the past 15 
years. 

What is the policy of the alleged Eu- 
ropean allies whom we have rehabili- 
tated to the tune of billions of American 
taxpayer dollars? They are not able 
to sustain themselves agriculturally. 
They have had for a long time an agri- 
cultural trade with the United States. 
Now they are seeking to transfer it 
wherever they can trade with other 
countries, countries where they can get 
their agricultural products. I say to 
the chairman of the committee, my 
friend the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], that I could call him to the wit- 
ness stand and he would testify to that 
fact, because he and I and other Sena- 
tors over the years have tried to do 
something about the unfair discrimina- 
tion being practiced by such European 
countries as Great Britain, France, and 
West Germany against American fruit. 
They are following a policy of holding it 
out to the minimum extent possible and 
getting their fruit elsewhere; and when 
they cannot get enough to fill their needs 
elsewhere, they let American fruit in, in 
driblets. De Gaulle is following a very 
interesting policy of waiting until the 
Christmas trade is over. It is during 
the Christmas season that the maximum 
amount of American fruit is in export. 
He permits a little of it to come into 
France in January and February. Then 
he says to our State Department, “After 
all, I offered to let in your fruit.” But 
he lets it in at a time when we do not 
have a great amount to send, and also 
when the purchasing market is almost 
finished. 


What we are asking for is not an act 
of exclusion, but a balancing by way of 
a quota system which will maintain 
American agriculture in fair competition 
with the foreign producer. I say to my 
good friend from New York, in his con- 
cern for the workers of the country and 
the high purchasing power which is 
theirs, that if we permit the agricultural 
economy to assume the unfair burden of 
foreign trade discrimination, and if the 
purchasing power of American agricul- 
ture goes down, it will not be long be- 
fore the purchasing power of the work- 
ers will suffer, as a result of the unem- 
ployment that will be produced thereby. 
And if American cattlemen go out of 
business on a large scale, he will find 
that steak is no longer within the pur- 
chasing power of the workingman. 

It is a great mistake for eastern Sena- 
tors, every time we seek to give equitable 
protection to the American farmer, to 
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raise the hue and cry that the protection 
which we seek will be a great disadvan- 
tage to the workers and other consumers. 

When we look at the price structure, 
we do not find that it is the price to the 
farmer that is maintaining the high 
price of the choice cuts in the butcher 
shops of America. This has been proved 
over and over again. There has been 
a great slump in the cattle depression 
of recent days. So far as price is con- 
cerned, we can ask any housewife how 
much of a slump there has been in the 
butcher shop. 

I congratulate the President on his ap- 
pointment of a Council to make an in- 
vestigation into the expenditure of the 
consumer dollar, to see why, for example, 
in this field and in many other fields the 
housewife has not had the advantage of 
the drop in prices that she gets in con- 
nection with some other commodities. 

The price at the supermarket goes up 
when meat is in short supply, but it does 
not come down when meat is plentiful. 
Only the price the producer receives 
comes down. 

I would have the Senator from New 
York and others take note of the fact 
that involved in this whole picture is 
the competition that the American 
worker has, not only with the farm pro- 
ducer, but also the American producer 
abroad. 

The flight of capital is a serious mat- 
ter, and the flight of American industry 
is a serious matter. 

We have not only built with American 
taxpayer dollars since the end of World 
War II the greatest steel mills in the 
world abroad, the greatest chemical mills 
in the world abroad, the greatest plastic 
plant in the world abroad—I could go 
down in that list—but the American tax- 
payer, through a foreign aid program, 
much of which in Europe was a grant 
program and not even a loan program, 
has built up great industrial enterprises 
which are now in competition with the 
American worker, with the American 
housewife and, yes, with the American 
industrialist. 

All we are seeking to put into this 
picture is some reasonable checks by 
way of fair regulations that will produce 
fair competition. 

Some of my good friends in the Sen- 
ate, particularly from the East, seem to 
think that it is some kind of economic 
sin for us to suggest it to the Senate, 
Unless we do it, we shall do irreparable 
damage to our economy. We shall do 
irreparable damage to an entire segment 
of our population. In regard to finished 
industrial products, as well as in regard 
to agricultural products, we now have a 
duty, as I said in my speech on the floor 
of the Senate some 2 weeks ago, to start 
putting the economic interest of the 
American people first. 

I am not at all moved by the old argu- 
ment of proved sophistry by the Secre- 
tary of State and his top ambassador, 
Mr. Herter, selling short the economic 
interests of the American people through 
the foreign trade conferences at Geneva. 

I am not at all impressed by the argu- 
ment that we must put the foreign trade 
interests of this country first. We not 
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only have put them first every time, but 
we have surrendered the best economic 
interests of the American consumers and 
producers. I believe we are laying the 
foundation for irreparable damage to the 
production of protein, fat, and fiber in 
the year 2000, if we do not stop this dis- 
crimination, and unfair discrimination 
in this instance against this fine Ameri- 
can agricultural industry, and also 
American fruit, American poultry, and 
other segments of American agriculture, 
as well as the lumber industry and in 
the whole field of textile products that 
are produced here. 

The bill passed by the Senate was a 
good warning to the administration that 
the time had come to put on the brakes. 
Let the diplomats howl. I do not know 
why we become so concerned when diplo- 
mats, who have but one purpose in mind 
in international trade conferences, howl. 
Their only purpose is to take advantage 
of Uncle Sam so long as he is willing to 
play the part of an economic sucker. In 
my judgment, the program of the State 
Department has been based upon a series 
of fallacies it has sold to Congress for a 
long time. One reason why it lost me in 
connection with the foreign aid bill is 
that the bill is honeycombed with such 
fallacies. 

I close by giving a message to the 
American workers. I yield to no one in 
my record in the Senate of seeking to pro- 
tect the legitimate rights of American 
workers. Do not cry on my shoulder 
about the possibilities that sausage or 
hamburger might be a few cents cheaper 
if imports are increased. They may not 
be; but the price for other grades of meat 
could go much higher if these imports 
continue to increase. 

I would have American workers keep 
in mind that they are living in an in- 
tegrated economy. This is not a labor 
economy, set off to one side, in which 
labor is entitled to special privileges and 
advantages in relationship to a so-called 
labor economy. We must maintain an 
integrated economy. When steps are 
taken necessarily to protect American 
agriculture by giving it a fair break in 
competition, we are protecting American 
labor because we are protecting the econ- 
omy. 

When we ask for a fair competitive 
break for American textiles or American 
lumber or other finished products that 
are manufactured in this country, we are 
protecting not only American labor, but 
the American farmer, too. 

Very often I receive pressure from the 
American farmer who wants to get a 
consumer advantage at the expense of 
the workers in steel mills, texile mills, 
glass factories, and other industrial es- 
tablishments in this country. We must 
maintain ourselves in a position as Sen- 
ators to tell off both groups and all 
groups, when they seek economic advan- 
tage at the expense of an integrated 
economy. That is the basic issue in- 
volved in this situation. 

Therefore, I disagree with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javrrs]. In the best 
interests of the workers of New York 
City and other metropolitan areas, the 
Senator from New York ought to be join- 
ing us in seeking to protect the produc- 
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tion of meat in this country at a fair 
competitive level, whatever that level is 
found on the facts to be. That is why I 
have found myself supporting beef 
quotas. I have grave doubt as to 
whether the conference report will be of 
as much help to the American beef pro- 
ducer as the senders of telegrams I have 
received today from some of the cattle- 
men of my State would seem to indicate. 
They have urged me to vote for the con- 
ference report. I read their telegrams 
and reached the conclusion that they, 
too, believe, for whatever it is worth, the 
conference report is the best we could 
get and that we had better take it rather 
than nothing. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have 
listened with interest to the discussion 
that has taken place on the conference 
report and have come to the conclusion 
that 1964 will be known as the year of the 
consumer. 

First, we started with a tax reduction. 
That was to provide the consumer with 
more spending money than he had ever 
dreamed of having. But it happened 
that on the day the tax reduction bill 
was signed, rents were increased in many 
places. Since then, other prices have 
gone up. Hospital costs, health costs, 
and costs of other kinds have risen. 

So when the consumer finds out next 
spring what she has saved in taxes, she 
will also find that for every dollar of tax 
reduction, she received an increase of 
$5 in inflationary prices. 

Last spring there was a cotton-wheat 
bill, so called. Some called it the trade- 
and-raid bill. It was to have given the 
farmer a nice big price for his wheat and 
was to have reduced the price of bread 
and cotton goods to the consumer. 

Mr. KEATING. Was that the bill that 
was to have imposed a bread tax? 

Mr. AIKEN. I am coming to that. 

At the present time, the price of flour 
is 70 cents a hundred pounds more than 
it was when the bill was passed. The 
price of bread has gone up “only” about 
2 cents a loaf, for some particular reason. 
But the price of wheat has gone down 55 
cents a bushel to the farmer. So the 
consumer and the farmer really “made 
it” on that bill. 

And that part of the bill which pro- 
vides a subsidy of 842 cents a pound to 
the domestic cotton mills so that the 
price of shirts and other goods would 
come down to the consumer, what has 
happened to that? The situation as I 
understand it is that the cotton textile 
mills are going to pick up from the Pub- 
lic Treasury some $300 million to $400 
million this year but as for the price of 
shirts, if we look through the reports of 
the Department of Agriculture, we shall 
find that cotton goods instead of com- 
ing down have risen slightly. 

Now we have the beef problem. The 
price of beef dropped “only” about 25 
percent on the hoof to the farmer. But, 
Mr. President, have you bought any 
steaks in a restaurant lately, or even in 
the market? Have you noticed a reduc- 
tion in the price? Is your tip to the 
waiter smaller than it used to be because 
of the reduced price of beef? Where has 
the saving gone? 
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If the consumers “had it made,” or 
something, this year, come next spring, 
when they get the bill for additional 
taxes and increased costs for most every- 
thing, they will find out too late what has 
really happened to them. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. T yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Is the Senator for- 
getting the great break given to coffee 
drinkers in the last 6 or 8 months as the 
result of the coffee agreement. 

Mr. AIKEN. In the last 6 months the 
price of coffee has not gone up too much 
although it did rise substantially last fall. 
I must say that the price of coffee whole- 
sale has gone down about a cent a pound 
since we thought we had implemented 
the coffee agreement. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to get into the controversy with 
the distinguished Senator from New York 
and other Senators in regard to the issue 
between the American cattlemen and the 
consumers of the Nation. However, I 
cannot resist mentioning at this time 
that the same fine Senators who are bat- 
tling for consumers this afternoon should 
have been with me last week when I 
tried to save the consumers $600 million 
on the coffee agreement, which this after- 
noon, by a rolicall vote, has been defeated 
in the House of Representatives. It will 
be coming back to the Senate. I hope 
those Senators will be with me on that 
particular occasion. 

Mr. President, I have had the honor 
to serve on many conference commitees 
of the House and Senate. This was one 
of the finest conferences on which I ever 
served. I give great credit to our chair- 
man, the distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD]. There were 4 days of 
meetings; and had he not stood stalwart 
as he did in favor of the Senate bill, we 
would have returned today with a much 
milder bill than we have. 

I, too, could be critical of the bill; but 
I think we have gone a long way. I 
strongly commend other Senate mem- 
bers of the conference—the distinguished 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMaTHERs], 
the distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone], and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

I appreciate also the fine spirit of co- 
operation which we received from the 
House conferees. They, too, are entitled 
to credit, especially Chairman MILLS, 
Also, I commend the staffs of our own 
committee and of the House committee. 
I can honestly say that the conference 
was one that I enjoyed. 

I appreciate the work that was done by 
all members of the committee and of the 
staff. It was done with great sincerity 
and for the very definite interest of both 
the consumer and the producer. They 
are both mentioned in the bill. 

I shall not take the time to discuss the 
report in detail, but I am proud of the 
report. It should be adopted. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
extend my congratulations to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas for the 
part that he, along with the senior Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the jun- 
ior Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS], the junior Senator from Louisiana 
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(Mr. Lone], and the senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILIAMS! played in 
bringing this change about. I know 
that the Senate conferees acted in their 
usual diligent way, as they did for the 
passage of the bill by this body. 

I can only say that the Senate as a 
whole is deeply grateful to the conferees 
for the fine work they did to get the best 
possible arrangement out of a complex 
and complicated piece of legislation. 

Mr. CARLSON. I do not wish to let 
this opportunity pass without saying 
that we are all indebted to the distin- 
guished majority leader, who took an 
active part in the original enactment of 
the bill and the presentation of the com- 
mittee. I assure the Senator that he 
was as considerate as we were in con- 
ference on the bill. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
going to speak up once again on behalf 
of the people in modest circumstances 
who will have to pay more for ham- 
burger and frankfurters as a result of 
the quotas imposed by this ill-advised 
measure. 

I am under no misapprehensions 
about the climate in the Senate. I real- 
ize that, despite the longrun effect of 
this restrictive legislation and the total 
lack of economic justification therefor, 
the Senate is intent on approving the 
conference report. 

Frankly, I concede that the confer- 
ence report, so far as the meat part of 
it is concerned, is an improvement over 
the bill which we enacted originally. It 
still disregards the interests of the con- 
sumer and is detrimental to the expan- 
sion of U.S. trade. For the consumer, 
and I shall not reiterate the soundness 
of the economic arguments against the 
proposal, the results will be similar to 
the agricultural bill we passed, which 
has already run up the price of bread. 
Many Senators warned at the time that 
the price of bread was bound to go up. 
Of course it was. It was simple arith- 
metic. We were ridiculed at the time 
for saying that, but the price of bread 
has gone up. 

So, too, the price of processed meats— 
not the fine cuts of beef—but ham- 
burgers and frankfurters that more 
people eat, will be increased by the 
adoption of the conference report. I 
urge every Senator to take one last long 
look and turn down this conference 
report. 

Mr. President, I should like to say a 
word about the importation of birds 
which has been made part of the con- 
ference report, As the Chair will re- 
member, this bill has a rather unusual 
history. It was a bird bill, when it passed 
the House. The Senate tacked on a meat 
title to it and adopted my amendment 
to knock out the provision for the free 
importation of wild animals and wild 
birds. Now the conference has placed 
the birds and animals back in. 

I believe that we can live with the bird 
and animal part of the bill because of 
the changes which have been made. I 
commend the distinguished Senator from 
Florida for the extent to which he has 
gone—if I understand him correctly—in 
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sustaining the Senate position with re- 
gard to the wild birds and animals. 

There are one or two questions I should 
like to ask the Senator from Florida, for 
the purpose of legislative history, with 
reference to the original sections of the 
bill dealing with the wild birds and 
animals which are imported. 

Do I understand correctly that in fact 
the only change in existing law is the 
addition of the words “or for sale for 
use?” 

Mr.SMATHERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. That is the effect of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KEATING. This, I understand, 
permits not only zoos but also importers 
who are importing a specific animal or 
bird for a zoo to have it admitted duty 
free? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. KEATING. As I understand it, 
the tariff classifications describe the 
scientific and educational purposes as 
meaning “not for sale for profit but for 
zoological type exhibition.” Is that the 
Senators’ understanding? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. That was the understanding of the 
conference committee. 

Mr. KEATING. Would it be permis- 
sible, under the language, to import 
animals or birds for commercial displays, 
or so-called roadside shows, or for sale 
in pet shops? 

Mr. SMATHERS. No, it would not be 
permissible, under this language and the 
chairman of the committee made that 
point clear in his statement. 

Mr. KEATING. That was, of course, 
the point that many interested individ- 
uals and qualified conservation organiza- 
tions wanted to make clear. 

Now, it is clear that there is no basic 
change in the concept that duty free 
admission is permissible only where 
animals are going to municipal or similar 
type zoos, or educational or scientific 
institutions; but under the new language 
an importer can claim this status if a 
creature is being imported and is des- 
tined to reach such an institution. The 
importer presumably would post bond on 
the duty and would be forced to pay the 
duty unless the purchaser came under 
that category. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. In order to make that a little more 
accurate, let me state that under the 
present tariff structure a tariff classifica- 
tion controlled by actual use to which 
an imported article is put is satisfied 
only if: first, such use is intended at the 
time of importation; second, the article 
is so used; and third, proof thereof is 
furnished within 3 years after the date 
the article is entered. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the Senator 
and again express my gratitude to him 
and to the conference committee for the 
fine protection which they gave to the 
birds, reptiles, and wild animals that may 
be brought into this country and might 
otherwise be cruelly treated. There 
have been many conservation groups 
who were greatly exercised about this 
matter. 

I still am opposed to the conference 
report because I cannot bring myself to 
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support the meat provisions of the bill; 
but at least, if we have flown off course 
on the meat part, we have spared the 
birds and the animals. 

(At this point Mr. McGovern took the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I shall 
not oppose the conference report to the 
extent of voting against it, but I should 
like to make it clear that I do not believe 
the conference report measures up to 
what it should. It does not measure up 
anywhere near to what the amendment 
58 the Senate to the main bill provided 

or. 

I wish to thank the Senator from Flor- 
ida for responding to my previous ques- 
tions regarding the comparison between 
imports provided for under the quota 
system contained in the amendment to 
the bill, and the basic imports provided 
for under the conference agreement. 

The distinguished Senator from Flor- 
ida pointed out that they were the same, 
but he also pointed out that there were 
some differences, in that the conference 
report permits the growth of formulas, 
and also provides for 110 percent of the 
amount, before the President may pro- 
claim any quotas. 

I have prepared a schedule which 
shows that for 1963 the imports of beef, 
veal, and mutton amounted to 1,049 mil- 
lion pounds. 

If we use the formula provided in the 
conference report, the amount of imports 
for 1965 will total 929,600,000 pounds be- 
fore any proclamation of quotas would 
go into effect. 

I believe it should be pointed out that 
no quotas are provided for whatsoever 
for the year 1964. It should also be 
pointed out that no quotas are provided 
for with respect to canned, cured, and 
cooked items. These comprise a sub- 
stantial amount of our imports, although 
they are not nearly as important as the 
fresh, chilled, and frozen items. But 
the fact remains that here is an area 
which exporting countries to the United 
States can substantially increase if they 
find that they are impeded at all by any 
quotas set forth under the conference 
report. 

I believe it ought to be pointed out 
that since 1958, and particularly since 
1960, there has been a great increase in 
imports of meat. The conference report 
relates to beef, veal, and mutton. I have 
figures received from the Department of 
Agriculture relating only to beef and 
veal. These figures also include canned, 
cured, and cooked items. It is notice- 
able that in 1960, there were 512,605,000 
pounds of imports of these items which, 
as I said, include canned, cured, and 
cooked items. 

Under the formula of the conference 
report, we can go up to 929,600,000 
pounds of items without including 
canned, cured, and cooked items. I grant 
that mutton is included. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
chart showing the country of origin and 
the amount of imports from that coun- 
try for each year from 1958 to 1963 may 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
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Beef and veal—U.S. imports, product weight basis, by country of origin, 1958-63 


1964 
Country 1958 1959 1960 

Australia 17,715 | 224,034 144, 684 
ew Zealand 183,672 | 161,617 | 130,723 
21 128,573 | 82.650 
23 41,984 | 52, 793 
48,939 39.116 
5,768 | 10.127 
22,564 18,884 
12.945 10,753 
9.840 15,335 


[In thousands of pounds] 

1961 1962 1963 Country 
233,878 | 441,719 517, 346 
154. 447 213, 594 235, 690 
65, 248 55, 912 87. 431 
64, 449 70, 725 72, 997 
53, 384 , 290 72, 968 
14, 577 15, 795 24, 504 
32, 321 19, 361 17, 226 
14, 781 16, 126 16, 054 
8, 719 8, 111 15, 162 
1, 927 14,773 


1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 
14, 098 10, 081 8, 167 12, 283 
36, 007 16, 303 17, 206 10, 922 
1, 509 5, 542 9, 324 9, 336 
3,428 6, 489 7, 680 6, 146 
1, 708 1,317 6, 900 3, 978 
402 2, 765 2,782 
5, 369 3. 829 739 13 
3, 965 1, 878 1,833 3.352 


689,572 967, 515 | 1,122, 913 


722, 34 


Source: Livestock and Meat Products Division, Foreign Agricultural Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, some- 
thing was said about Australia. I ven- 
ture to say that under the formula in 
the conference report, Australia will not 
be impeded very much. And if per- 
chance it is, I do not think Australia 
should be heard to complain very much. 
That country well knows what a prob- 
lem we have had. It well knows, as the 
figures in the chart which I have placed 
in the Recorp show, that it has more 
than doubled its exports to the United 
States in the past 34% or 4 years, while 
our own domestic producers were in- 
creasing their production only about 10 
percent. 

Even for this year, compared to 1963, 
Australia has increased its exports to us 
of beef and veal. I have a table which 
is based upon figures received from the 
Department of Agriculture and other 
agencies which shows that through June 
of this year, Australia is running ahead 
a last year in its exports of these items 

us. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
table with the figures through June be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Australia—Imports, beef and veal 
[Product weight] 
1964 over {Increase 


1 or 
increase or decrease 
decrease 


Pounds | Pounds Pounds | Percent 


January- 20, 726, 000/45, 620, 000)4-24, 894. 000 +120.1 
February. 52, 063, 000/14, 904, 000|—37, 159,000} —71. 

34, 641, 000| +2, 045, +5.9 

296, „044. 000} 1. 748, 000 +6.4 

19, 855, 000| —11, 620,000} —36.9 

62, 781, 000)-+26, 308, 000 -+72.6 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, with 
this as a background, I comment on the 
remarks made by the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
indicating that he was very much op- 
posed to the conference report. 

If the conference report were tighter, 
if it were as tight, for example, as the 
amendment passed by the Senate, I 
might be able to understand his posi- 
tion. But with the conference report in 
its present form, with the opportunity 
for making determinations regarding 
what are reasonable prices to the con- 
sumers, and what are overriding eco- 
nomic interests of the United States— 
and the Senator from Oregon and oth- 
ers have pointed out how these might be 


interpreted—I do not believe that the 
senior Senator from New York should be 
too discouraged. I suggest that he ought 
to be a little more realistic in evaluating 
the depressed situation in the livestock 
industry. 

As the senior Senator from Oregon has 
well pointed out, the workers in New 
York will not have good jobs if, indeed, 
they will have jobs, if we do not have 
a healthy basic agriculture; and livestock 
is a very big part of agriculture. 

When the national net income from 
farming dropped 3 percent last year—7 
percent in my own State of Iowa—and 
when farm parity has dropped from 81 
in 1960 to approximately 74 today, this 
cannot happen without being reflected 
in the jobs that workers in New York 
and other metropolitan areas would like 
to have. I do not believe we ought to 
— provincial about something like 
this. 

With regard to the export business 
that the United States has, and the ex- 
port balance that we have, the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
well knows that our negotiators at GATT 
are not asking to have a share of our 
market which is double what it was in 
1960. That is not our position at all. 
Our position with respect to these im- 
ports is that we do not want those coun- 
tries to double their exports to us in a 
matter of 3 or 344 years. 

We are interested in giving them a fair 
share of our market and giving them a 
part of the growth of our market. And 
this is all we are asking for before the 
nations engaged in the GATT negotia- 
tions, and before the Common Market. 
So the two situations are not at all the 
same. We have not tried to take over an 
excessive share of the Common Market 
for our products. But we have requested 
that we be allowed to maintain the level 
that we had back in 1960 or 1961. And 
all we are asking Australia and some of 
the other countries to do with respect 
to their exports to us is to keep their 
level at about the 1960-61 position, in- 
stead of doubling it, and then saying, 
“We want to hold at that point.” 

I do not believe that legislation like 
this will result in any retaliation. The 
retaliation, if it would come, would be 
poorly founded. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I ask 
unanimous consent that a table showing 
the comparison between the effects of 
the conference report and the effects of 
the Senate amendment which has now 
been pretty well cut down, be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Effects of conference report on H.R. 1839 


Pounds 
Imports of beef and veal and 
mutton for 196322 1, 049, 000, 000 
For 1965 this would be re- 
suced 20h en ee 929, 600, 000 
Under the formula of the con- 
ference report: 
Basic formula 725, 400, 000 
Plus 16 percent growth 
factor equals - 845, 100, 000 
This may increase to 110 
percent before action 
by the President, or — 929, 600, 000 
Does not include canned, cured, or 


cooked. 


The foregoing should be evaluated in com- 
parison with the quotas provided for under 
the amendment by the Senate to H.R. 1839 
on the basis of which the conference be- 
tween the Senate and House was called: 


Pounds 
Basic quotas for fresh, chilled, 
or frozen cattle meat per 
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181, 350, 000 
Multiplied by 4 (number of 

quarters) to obtain yearly 
725, 400, 000 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I was 
opposed to this bill when it was originally 
before the Senate. I oppose the con- 
ference report. 

I opposed the original bill, in part, be- 
cause the decline in meat prices has not 
been as sharp or as precipitous as the ad- 
vocates stated. There was a decline of 
25 percent in the price up to March. 
But there has been recovery since then. 

Australia and New Zealand imports are 
primarily in the lower grades of meat, 
which are used for hamburgers. There- 
fore, the shutting off or diminution in 
the meat coming from Australia and New 
Zealand will not appreciably affect the 
price of the better cuts which are pro- 
duced in the United States. It will in- 
crease the price of hamburger which pri- 
marily is the food of people with low 
incomes and the youngsters. 

To the degree that there has been a 
fall in price, the decline has not been 
appreciably due to imports but it has 
been largely due to the favorable con- 
sideration which the cattle industry gets 
under the tax laws. These preferential 
provisions provide that income in that 
industry shall be taxed as capital gains, 
and therefore at only one-half the rate 
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at which ordinary income is taxed. This 

preferential treatment is augmented by 

very valuable depreciation allowances. 

Together, these tax loopholes rig the tax 

laws in favor of the cattlemen and cause 

investments in the cattle industry, 
largely coming from oil interests, which 
are not justified on economic grounds. 

Finally, so far as prices are concerned, 
the fall in prices has also been due to the 
ordinary cyclical movements of prices in 
the cattle industry, augmented by the 
favorable, and improperly favorable, tax 
treatment. This bill will directly hurt 
the consumers and I think it will very 
directly hurt our foreign relations. 

Senators may have noticed the article 
in yesterday morning’s New York Times 
which gave an account of the letter which 
the President has apparently received 
from the Prime Minister of Australia, 
Mr. Menzies. Mr. Menzies threatened 
exactly what I said Australia and New 
Zealand would do. I predicted that if we 
passed the meat import bill, Australia 
and New Zealand, in self-defense, would 
be compeled to adopt reprisals. The 
Menzies letter stated that that is pre- 
cisely what they would do. 

I named the commodities on which 
Australia and New Zealand probably 
would impose quotas or higher tariffs— 
including soybeans, and farm machinery, 
and earthmoving machinery, which are 
produced in my State. They may restrict 
imports from us in a whole series of 
American commodities. Interestingly 
enough, as the article in the Times noted, 
the commodities which Mr. Menzies sin- 
gled out for retaliatory treatment pre- 
cisely equal the total volume of our ex- 
ports to Australia. So it is perfectly clear 
what Mr. Menzies was talking about. 

Mr. President, Australia and New Zea- 
land are two of the best allies that we 
have in the world. We need them in 
the Southwest Pacific. Australians and 
New Zealanders are some of the best sol- 
diers in the world, and among the bravest 
people in the world. I had the privilege 
of serving alongside Australian troops; 
and while they had a law which prevent- 
ed them from going north of a certain 
degree of latitude in the area in which 
they could operate, they were model sol- 
diers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record an article entitled Australia 
Warns United States on Beef Curb,” by 
Edwin L. Dale, Jr., published in the New 
York Times on Monday, August 17. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AUSTRALIA Warns U.S. ON BEEF CuRB— 
THREATENS SHARP RETALIATION IF IMPORTS 
ARE CuT—VETO CONSIDERED BY JOHNSON 

(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, August 16.—Sir Robert Men- 
zies, Prime Minister of Australia has strongly 
implied in a letter to President Johnson that 
Australia would cut off imports from the 
United States of six major products if a bill 
restricting beef imports to this country be- 
comes law. 

In a private letter to the President de- 
livered late last week, Sir Robert said, “I 
should tell you directly and quite frankly 
the seriousness with which I view this mat- 
ter before you decide whether or not the 
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proposed legislation ought to be put into 
effect.” 

The substance of Sir Robert’s letter be- 
came known today. In it he noted that the 
loss to Australia from the bill cleared by 
the Senate would be “the equivalent” of 
the loss to this country if Australia cut off 
imports of American tobacco, cigarettes, cot- 
ton, tractors, harvesting machines, and air- 
craft. 

The bill is now in conference between 
the House and Senate. So far the con- 
ferees have been unable to reach agreement. 


A VETO IS POSSIBLE 


The administration hopes to induce them 
to approve legislation that would give the 
President some discretion as to when and 
whether import quotas would be imposed. 

Failing an acceptable conference agree- 
ment, the administration will try to defeat 
the conference version on the floor of the 
House. 

If that, too, fails, there is a strong likeli- 
hood of a Presidential veto, though Mr. John- 
son hopes to avoid having to veto the bill, 
especially in an election year. Strong pres- 
sure for the quotas has been applied to 
cattle raisers and feeders, the latter predomi- 
nantly in the Midwest, 

U.S. exports of these products to Australia 
last year totaled $68 million, the largest 
items being raw tobacco, airplanes, and 
tractors. 

The fact that Sir Robert specified individ- 
ual products, and that the dollar volume in- 
volved was almost the exact equivalent of 
the prospective loss of Australian beef im- 
ports, was taken here as a clear threat of 
Australian retaliation. 

Under the rules of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, Australia would have 
the right to retaliate if the United States re- 
duced her beef exports. 

Sir Robert pointed out in his letter that 
Australia had agreed earlier this year, at 
the request of the United States, to put a 
voluntary ceiling on her beef exports. This 
agreement between the two countries “would 
of course be voided" by the beef legislation, 
he said. 

In addition, Sir Robert said, the beef legis- 
lation would have “the most serious impli- 
cations for the entire Kennedy round nego- 
tiations.” These are the global negotiations 
in Geneva aimed at a sweeping reduction of 
tariffs, 

STRESSES FRIENDLY TIES 

“T cannot see,” Sir Robert wrote, “how the 
United States could exert effective leader- 
ship and expect success in her effort to con- 
tain and reduce restrictions on agricultural 
trade if she herself imposed restrictive ac- 
tion against imports of beef.” 

Sir Robert stressed several times the 
friendly relations between the United States 
and Australia. But he said he wanted to 
be frank because of the grave implications 
of the beef legislation. 

Australia is the main supplier of imported 
beef nearly all of which goes into ham- 
burger and other processed beef products, 
The beef bill as it was passed by the Senate 
would cut import from Australia by about 
40 percent from last year’s level. 

Sir Robert noted that Australian balance- 
of-payments deficit with the United States 
was about $500 million a year. Of this, about 
$125 million is accounted for by trade, with 
U.S. exports to Australia exceeding imports 
by that amount. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in the 
conferences with the Common Market 
we are trying to get other countries to re- 
duce their tariffs to make it more easily 
possible for us to export wheat and other 
farm products to the continent of Eu- 
rope. That is going to be very difficult 
for us to demand at the same time that 
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we are imposing restrictions upon the im- 
portation of meat. 

It was a sad day when we passed that 
bill. Only 19 Senators voted against it. 
It was passed overwhelmingly. Many 
Senators voted for it with the expecta- 
tion that the House would defeat it and 
that they could therefore be registered 
as voting for it and the country would 
not have to pay for their actions. But 
the cattlemen were busy in the House as 
they have been busy in the Senate; and 
the House passed restrictions, too. 

Finally, the report of the conference 
committee is not quite as bad as was the 
Senate bill. The restrictions are less 
severe. The President would be given 
more discretionary power. But it was 
not a very good service to the President 
to dump the problem in his lap. I can- 
not think of anything that could be more 
emb: to the President than to be 
given these hot coals, so to speak, to 
handle. The final results are likely to 
be very bad. 

I shall vote against the conference re- 
port, as I voted against the original bill. 

Unless there are other Senators who 
wish to speak on the subject, I should like 
to suggest the absence of a quorum, If 
there are others who wish to speak, I 
shall withhold the request. 

COFFEE AGREEMENT 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, be- 
fore a quorum is called, I should also 
like to say “I told you so” on coffee. One 
of the most ungracious acts in the world 
is to remind people of one’s being right. 
It is generally very ungracious and a 
general mark of impoliteness to do so. 
I have done this on meat and I am now 
compelled to say that I am delighted 
that the House has turned down the 
coffee agreement because their action 
will protect the general consumer. 

If no other Senator wishes to speak, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I wish the Recorp 
to show that I voted “nay” on the meat 
conference report. 


CLOSING OF THE ROLL OF THE CON- 
FEDERATED TRIBES OF THE COL- 
VILLE INDIAN RESERVATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be laid aside temporarily 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1380. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1442) to provide for the closing of the 
roll of the Confederated Tribes of the 
Colville Indian Reservation preparatory 
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to the submission of legislation for the 
termination of Federal supervision over 
the property and affairs of the Confed- 
erated Tribes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert: 


That the following sections of this Act shall 
become effective on the date a majority of 
the members of the tribes approve a termi- 
nation of Federal supervision in accordance 
with those sections. The Secretary of the 
Interior shall conduct a referendum to as- 
certain the wishes of the members within 
ninety days after the enactment of this Act 
in accordance with such rules and regulations 
as he may prescribe. 

Sec.2. The purpose of this Act is to pro- 
vide for the termination of Federal super- 
vision over the trust and restricted property 
of the Confederated Tribes of the Colville In- 
dian Reservation, Washington, and of the in- 
dividual members thereof, for the disposition 
of federally owned property acquired or with- 
drawn for the administration of the affairs 
of said Indians, and for a termination of 
Federal services furnished such Indians be- 
cause of their status as Indians. 

Sec.3. For the purposes of this Act: 

(a) “Tribes” means the Confederated 
Tribes of the Colville Indian Reservation, 


“Lands” means real property, inter- 
ests therein, or improvements thereon, and 
includes water rights. 

(d) “Tribal property” means any real or 
personal property, including water rights, or 
any interest in real or personal property, 
that belongs to the tribes and either is held 
by the United States in trust for the tribes 
or is subject to a restriction against aliena- 
tion imposed by the United States. 

(e) “Adult” means a member of the tribes 
who is an adult according to the law of the 
place of his residence. 

Sec. 4, At midnight of the date this sec- 
tion becomes effective the roll of the tribes 
shall be closed and no child born thereafter 
shall be eligible for enrollment: Provided, 
That the tribes shall have a period of six 
months from the date this section becomes 
effective in which to prepare and submit to 
the Secretary a proposed roll of the members 
of the tribes living on the date this section 
becomes effective, which shall be published 
in the Federal Register. If the tribes fail 
to submit such roll within the time specified 
in this section, the Secretary shall prepare 
a proposed roll for the tribes which shall 
be published in the Federal Register. Any 
person claiming membership rights in the 
tribes or an interest in the assets of the 
tribes, or a representative of the Secretary 
on behalf of any such person, may, within 
ninety days from the date of publication of 
the proposed roll, file an appeal with the 
Secretary contesting the inclusion or omis- 
sion of the name of any person on or from 
such roll. The Secretary shall review such 
appeals and his decisions thereon shall be 
final and conclusive. After disposition of all 
such appeals, the roll of the tribes shall be 
published in the Federal Register, and such 
roll shall be final for the purposes of this 
Act. 

Sec. 5. Upon publication in the Federal 
Register of the final roll as provided in sec- 
tion 4 of this Act, the beneficial interest in 
tribal property of each person whose name 
appears on the roll shall constitute personal 
property which may be inherited or be- 
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queathed, but shall not otherwise be subject 
to alienation or encumbrance before the 
transfer of title to such tribal property as 
provided in section 7 of this Act without the 
approval of the Secretary. Any contract 
made in violation of this section shall be 
null and void. Property which this section 
makes subject to inheritance or bequest and 
which is inherited or bequeathed after the 
effective date of this section and prior to 
the transfer of title to tribal property as 
provided in section 7 of this Act shall not 
be subject to State or Federal inheritance, 
estate, legacy, or succession taxes. 

Src. 6. The Secretary shall 

(a) within sixty days after this section 
becomes effective institute a program, to be 
completed within one year, to bring up to 
date all land and ownership records per- 
taining to lands on the Colville Indian Reser- 
vation; and immediately following comple- 
tion of such program, jointly with the 
Secretary of Agriculture, determine what 
parts of the tribal lands are valuable chiefly 
for timber purposes, what parts are valuable 
chiefly for farming, what parts are valuable 
chiefiy for grazing, and what parts are valu- 
able chiefly for other purposes; and divide 
each such part into appropriate units for sale 
or management in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this Act; 

(b) cause separate appraisals to be made 
by three qualified independent appraisers of 
the units designated under subsection (a) 
for the purpose of ascertaining the fair mar- 
ket value of each such unit. The fair mar- 
ket value of the timber assets shall be defined 
to be the market price that would be realized 
if the sale of the timber assets were made 
over a period of ten years. The Secretary 
shall determine fair market value by averag- 
ing the three appraisals; 

(c) determine the value of tribal mineral 
rights (including oil and gas) in each unit; 

(d) determine the value to the tribes of 
the tribal hunting and fishing rights on 
each unit appraised, to the extent such 
yalue is not included in the appraisal; 

(e) cause reports of said appraisal and 
determinations of values to be delivered to 
all adult enrolled members of the tribes and 
within sixty days thereafter give to each 
member whose name appears on the final 
roll of the tribes an opportunity to elect 
to withdraw from the tribes and have his 
beneficial interest in tribal property recog- 
nized by section 5 converted into money and 
paid to him, or to remain in the tribes and 
participate in the tribal management plan 
to be prepared pursuant to subsection (g) 
of this section; in the case of members who 
are minors, persons declared incompetent by 
judicial proceedings, or deceased, the oppor- 
tunity to make such election on their behalf 
shall be given to the person designated by 
the Secretary as the person best able to 
represent the interests of such member: 
Provided, That any member, or any heir or 
any devisee of any deceased member, for 
whom the Secretary has so designated a 
representative may (on his own behalf, 
through his natural guardian, or next friend) 
within one hundred and twenty days after 
receipt of written notice of such secretarial 
designation, contest the secretarial designa- 
tion in any naturalization court for the area 
in which such member resides, by filing of 
a petition therein requesting designation of 
a named person other than the secretarial 
designee, and the burden shall thereupon 
devolve upon the Secretary to show cause 
why the member-designated representative 
should not represent the interests of such 
member, and the decision of such court shall 
be final and conclusive; 

(f) select the portion of the tribal prop- 
erty which if sold at the appraised value 
would provide sufficient funds to pay the 
members who elect to withdraw from the 
tribes for their beneficial interest in the 
total tribal property, sell the property so 
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selected, and pay the proceeds of the sale 
to the withdrawing members: Provided, That 
any tribal forest lands that are offered for 
sale shall be purchased by the Secretary of 
Agriculture with funds that are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, and such 
lands shall become national forest lands sub- 
ject to the laws that are applicable to lands 
acquired pursuant to the Act of March 1, 
1911 (36 Stat. 961), as amended: Provided 
further, That any person whose name ap- 
pears on the final roll of the tribes, or a 
guardian on behalf of any such person who 
is a minor or an incompetent, shall have the 
right to purchase, for his or its own account 
but not as an agent for others, any other 
property in lots as offered for sale for not 
less than the highest offer received by com- 
petitive bid; any individual Indian pur- 
chaser who has elected to withdraw from 
the tribes may apply toward the purchase 
price up to 100 per centum of the amount 
estimated by the Secretary to be due him 
from the sale of his interest in tribal prop- 
erty; and if more than one right is exercised 
to purchase the same property pursuant to 
this proviso the property shall be sold to 
one of such persons on the basis of com- 
petitive bids; 

(g) cause a plan to be prepared in form 
and content satisfactory to the members who 
elect to remain in the tribes and to the 
Secretary for the management of tribal 
property through a trustee, corporation, or 
other legal entity. If no plan that is satis- 
factory both to the members who elect to 
remain in the tribes and to the Secretary 
has been prepared six months before the 
time limit provided in subsection (b) of 
section 7 of this Act the Secretary shall adopt 
a plan for managing the tribal property, 
subject to the provisions of section 15 of 
this Act. 

Sec. 7. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
and directed to execute any conveyancing 
instrument that is necessary or appropriate 
to convey title to tribal property to be sold 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
6 of this Act, and to transfer title to all 
other tribal property to a trustee, corpora- 
tion, or other legal entity in accordance with 
the plan prepared pursuant to subsection 
(g) of section 6 of this Act: Provided, That 
at any time prior to a transfer of such other 
tribal property to a trustee, corporation, or 
other legal entity, the Secretary may, upon 
request of a majority of the members who 
elected to remain in the tribes, sell such 
other tribal property and distribute the pro- 
ceeds of sale among the members if he de- 
termines that such action is the more feasi- 
ble and practical course to follow. 

(b) It is the intention of the Congress 
that all of the actions required by sections 
6 and 7 of this Act shall be completed at 
the earliest practicable time and in no event 
later than four years from the date this 
section becomes effective. 

(c) Members of the tribes who receive the 
money value of their interests in tribal 
property shall thereupon cease to be mem- 
bers of the tribes: Provided, That nothing 
shall prevent them from sharing in the pro- 
ceeds ‘of tribal claims against the United 
States. 

Suc. 8. No funds distributed pursuant to 
section 6 of this Act to members who with- 
draw from the tribes shall be paid to any 
person as compensation for services pertain- 
ing to the enactment of this Act or amend- 
ments thereto and any person making or 
receiving such payments shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor and shall be imprisoned for 
not more than six months and fined an 
amount equal to the payment received by 
him plus not more than $500. 

Sec. 9. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
and directed to transfer within four years 
from the date this section becomes effective 
to each member of the tribes unrestricted 
control of funds or other personal property 
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held in trust for such member by the United 
States. 

(b) All restrictions on the sale or encum- 
brance of trust or restricted interests in 
land, wherever located, owned by members 
of the tribes (including allottees, purchasers, 
heirs, and devisees, either adult or minor), 
and on trust or restricted interests in lands 
within the Colville Indian Reservation, re- 
gardless of ownership, are hereby removed 
four years after the date this section be- 
comes effective, and the patents or deeds 
under which titles are then held shall pass 
the titles in fee simple, subject to any valid 
encumbrances. The titles to all interests in 
trust or restricted land acquired by members 
of the tribes by devise or inheritance four 
years or more after the date this section 
becomes effective shall vest in such mem- 
bers in fee simple, subject to any valid en- 
cumbrance. 

(c) Prior to the time provided in subsec- 
tion (b) of this section for the removal of re- 
strictions on land owned by one or by more 
than one person, the Secretary may— 

(1) upon request of any of the owners, 
partition the land and issue to each owner 
a patent or deed for his individual share 
that shall become unrestricted four years 
from the date this section becomes effective; 

(2) upon request of any of the owners, 
and a finding by the Secretary that partition 
of all or any part of the land is not practi- 
cable, cause all or any part of the land to be 
sold at not less than the appraised value 
thereof and distribute the proceeds of sale 
to the owners: Provided, That any one or 
more of the owners may elect before a sale 
to purchase the other interests in the land 
at not less than the appraised value thereof, 
and the purchaser shall receive an unre- 
stricted patent or deed to the land; and 

(3) if the whereabouts of none of the 
owners can be ascertained, cause such lands 
to be sold and deposit the proceeds of sale 
in the Treasury of the United States for 
safekeeping. 

(d) The Secretary is hereby authorized to 
approve— 

(1) the exchange of trust or restricted land 
between the tribes and any of the enrolled 
members; 

(2) the sale by the tribes of tribal prop- 
erty to individual members of the tribes; and 

(3) the exchange of tribal property for 
real property in fee status. Title to all real 
property included in any sale or exchange as 
provided in this subsection shall be conveyed 
in fee simple. 

Sec. 10 (a) The Act of June 25, 1910 (36 
Stat. 855), the Act of February 14, 1913 (87 
Stat. 678), and other Acts amendatory there- 
to shall not apply to the probate of the trust 
and restricted property of the members of 
the tribes who die six months or more after 
the date this section becomes effective. 

(b) The laws of the several States, terri- 
tories, possessions, and the District of Co- 
lumbia with respect to the probate of wills, 
the determination of heirs, and the adminis- 
tration of decedents’ estates shall apply to 
the individual property of members of the 
tribes who die six months or more after the 
date this section becomes effective. 

Sec. 11. The Secretary is authorized, in his 
discretion, to transfer to the tribes or any 
Member or group of members thereof any 
federally owned property acquired, with- 
drawn, or used for the administration of the 
affairs of the tribes which he deems neces- 
sary for Indian use, or to transfer to a public 
or nonprofit body any such property which 
he deems necessary for public use and from 
which members of the tribes will derive 
benefit. 

Sec. 12. No property distributed under the 
provisions of this Act shall at the time of 
distribution be subject to Federal or State 
income tax. Following any distribution of 
property made under the provisions of this 
Act, such property and any income derived 
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therefrom by the individual, corporation, or 
other legal entity shall be subject to the 
same taxes, State and Federal, as in the case 
of non-Indians: Provided, That, for the pur- 
pose of capital gains or losses, the base value 
of the property shall be the value of the 
property when distributed to the individual, 
corporation, or other legal entity. 

Sec. 13. (a) That part of section 5 of the 
Act of August 13, 1914 (35 Stat. 687; 43 
U.S.C. 499), which relates to the transfer of 
the care, operation, and maintenance of rec- 
lamation works to water users associations 
or irrigation districts shall be applicable to 
the irrigation works on the Colville 
Reservation. 

(b) Effective on the first day of the cal- 
endar year beginning after the date of the 
proclamation provided for in section 18 of 
this Act, the deferment of the assessment 
and collection of construction costs provided 
for in the first proviso of the Act of July 1, 
1932 (47 Stat. 564; 25 U.S.C. 386a), shall 
terminate with respect to any lands within 
irrigation projects on the Colville Reserva- 
tion. The Secretary shall cause the first lein 
against such lands created by the Act of 
March 7, 1928 (45 Stat. 200, 210), to be filed 
of record in the appropriate county office. 

(c) The Secretary is authorized to adjust, 
eliminate, or cancel all or any part of reim- 
bursable irrigation operation and mainte- 
nance costs and reimbursable irrigation 
construction costs chargeable against Indian- 
owned lands that are subject to the provi- 
sions of this Act, and all or any part of 
assessments heretofore or hereafter imposed 
on account of such costs, when he deter- 
mines that the collection thereof would be 
inequitable or would result in undue hard- 
ship on the Indian owner of the land, or 
that the administrative costs of collection 
would probably equal or exceed the amount 
collected. 

(d) Nothing contained in any other sec- 
tion of this Act shall affect in any way the 
laws applicable to irrigation projects on the 
Colville Indian Reservation. 

Sec. 14. Nothing in this Act shall abrogate 
any water rights of the tribes and their mem- 
bers, and the laws of the State of Washing- 
ton with respect to the abandonment of 
water rights by nonuse shall not apply to the 
tribes and their members until fifteen years 
after the date of the proclamation issued 
pursuant to section 18 of this Act. 

Sec. 15. Prior to the transfer of title to, or 
the removal of restrictions from, property 
in accordance with the provisions of this Act, 
the Secretary shall protect the rights of 
members of the tribes who are minors, non 
compos mentis, or in the opinion of the Sec- 
retary, in need of assistance in conducting 
their affairs, by causing the appointment of 
guardians for such members in courts of 
competent jurisdiction, or by such other 
means as he may deem adequate without ap- 
plication from the member, including but 
not limited to the creation of a trust of such 
member’s property with a trustee selected 
by the Secretary, or the purchase by the 
Secretary of an annuity for such member: 
Provided, That no member shall be declared 
to be in need of assistance in conducting his 
affairs unless the Secretary determines that 
such member does not have sufficient ability, 
knowledge, experience, and judgment to 
enable him to manage his business affairs, in- 
cluding the administration, use, investment, 
and disposition of any property turned over 
to such member and the income and proceeds 
therefrom, with such reasonable degree of 
prudence and wisdom as will be apt to 
prevent him from losing such property or the 
benefits thereof; Provided further, That any 
member determined by the Secretary to be 
in need of assistance in conducting his af- 
fairs may, within one hundred and twenty 
days after receipt of written notice of such 
secretarial determination, contest the secre- 
tarial determination in any naturalization 
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court for the area in which said member 
resides by filing therein a petition having 
that purpose; the burden shall thereupon 
devolve upon the Secretary to show cause 
why such member should not conduct his 
own affairs, and the decision of such court 
shall be final and conclusive with respect to 
the affected member’s conduct of his affairs. 

Sec. 16. Pending the completion of the 
property dispositions provided for in this 
Act, the funds now on deposit, or hereafter 
deposited, in the United States Treasury to 
the credit of the tribes shall be available for 
advance to the tribes, or for expenditure, 
for such purposes as may be designated by 
the governing body of the tribes and ap- 
proved by the Secretary. 

Sec. 17. The Secretary shall have authority 
to execute such patents, deeds, assignments, 
releases, certificates, contracts, and other 
instruments as may be necessary or appro- 
priate to carry out the provisions of this 
Act, or to establish a marketable and re- 
cordable title to any property disposed of 
pursuant to this Act. 

Sec. 18, (a) Upon removal of Federal re- 
strictions on the property of the tribes and 
individual members thereof, the Secretary 
shall publish in the Federal Register a proc- 
lamation declaring that the Federal trust 
relationship to the affairs of the tribes and 
their members has terminated. Thereafter 
individual members of the tribes shall not 
be entitled to any of the services performed 
by the United States for Indians because of 
their status as Indians and, except as other- 
wise provided in this Act, all statutes of the 
United States which affect Indians because 
of their status as Indians shall no longer 
be applicable to the tribes and their mem- 
bers, and the laws of the several States shall 
apply to the tribes and their members in 
the same manner as they apply to other cit- 
izens or persons within their jurisdiction. 

(b) Nothing in this Act shall affect the 
status of the members of the tribes as citi- 
zens of the United States. 

Sec. 19. Effective on the date of the proc- 
lamation provided for in section 18 of this 
Act, all powers of the Secretary or other of- 
ficer of the the United States to take, re- 
view, or approve any action under the con- 
stitution and bylaws of the tribes are hereby 
terminated. Any powers conferred upon the 
tribes by such constitution which are in- 
consistent with the provisions of this Act 
are hereby terminated. Such termination 
shall not affect the power of the tribes to 
take any action under their constitution and 
bylaws that is consistent with this Act with- 
out the participation of the Secretary or 
other officer of the United States. 

Sec. 20. The Secretary is hereby authorized 
and directed to transfer title to cemeteries 
within the Colville Reservation to any or- 
ganization authorized by the tribes and ap- 
proved by him. In the event such an or- 
ganization is not formed by the tribes within 
eighteen months following the date this sec- 
tion becomes effective, the Secretary is di- 
rected to perfect the organization of a 
nonprofit entity empowered to accept title 
and maintain said cemeteries. 

Sec. 21. The Secretary is authorized to set 
off against any indebtedness payable to the 
tribes or to the United States by any in- 
dividual member of the tribes or payable to 
the United States by the tribes any funds 
payable to such individual or tribes under 
this Act and to deposit the amounts set off 
to the credit of the tribes or the United 
States, as the case may be. 

Sec. 22. Nothing contained in this Act 
shall deprive the tribes or their constituent 
parts of any right, privilege, or benefit 
granted by the Act of August 13, 1946 (60 
Stat. 1049). 

Src. 23. Nothing in this Act shall abrogate 
any valid lease, permit, license, right-of-way, 
lien, or other contract heretofore approved. 
Whenever any such instrument places in or 
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reserves to the Secretary any powers, duties, 
or other functions with respect to the prop- 
erty subject thereto, the Secretary may trans- 
fer such functions, in whole or in part, to 
any Federal agency with the consent of such 
agency and may transfer such functions, in 
whole or in part, to a State agency with the 
consent of such agency and the other party 
or parties to such instrument. 

Sec, 24. The Secretary is authorized to is- 
sue rules or regulations necessary to effec- 
tuate the purposes of this Act, and may in 
his discretion provide for tribal referendums 
on matters pertaining to management or dis- 
position of tribal assets. 

Sec. 25. All Acts or parts of Acts incon- 
sistent with this Act are hereby repealed 
insofar as they affect the tribes or their 
members. 

Src. 26. If any provision of this Act, or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stance, is held invalid, the remainder of the 
Act and the application of such provision to 
other persons or circumstances shall not be 
affected thereby. 

Sec. 27. Prior to the issuance of a procla- 
mation in accordance with the provisions of 
section 18 of this Act, the Secretary is au- 
thorized to undertake, within the limits of 
available appropriations, a special program 
of education and training designed to help 
the members of the tribes to earn a liveli- 
hood, to conduct their own affairs, and to 
assume their responsibilities as citizens with- 
out special services because of their status 
as Indians. Such program may include lan- 
guage training, orientation in non-Indian 
community customs and living standards, 
vocational training and related subjects, 
transportation to the place of training or 
instruction, and subsistence during the 
course of training or instruction. For the 
purposes of such program the Secretary is 
authorized to enter into contracts or agree- 
ments with any Federal, State, or local gov- 
ernmental agency, corporation, association, 
or person. Nothing in this section shall pre- 
clude any Federal agency from undertaking 
any other program for the education and 
training of Indians with funds appropriated 
to it. 

Sec. 28. Nothing in this Act shall affect the 
authority to make timber sales otherwise 
authorized by law prior to the termination 
of Federal control over such timber. If title 
to any of the lands comprising the Colville 
Indian forest is purchased by the United 
States, the administration of any outstand- 
ing timber sales contracts thereon entered 
into by the Secretary of the Interior as 
trustee for the tribes shall be administered 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Src. 29. All sales of tribal lands pursuant 
to this Act on which roads are located shall 
be made subject to the right of the United 
States and its assigns to maintain and use 
such roads. 

Src. 30. Any person whose name appears 
on the final roll of the tribes who has, since 
July 24, 1961, continuously resided on any 
forest lands purchased by the United States 
by this Act shall be entitled to occupy and 
use as a homesite for his lifetime a reason- 
able acreage of such lands as determined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, subject to such 
regulations as the Secretary of Agriculture 
may issue to safeguard the administration 
of the national forest. 

Src. 31. The costs required by this Act may 
be paid from tribal funds which are hereby 
made available for such purpose subject to 
full reimbursement by the United States and 
the appropriation of funds for that purpose 
is hereby authorized. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
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be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for the termination of 
Federal supervision over the property of 
the Confederated Tribes of Colville In- 
dians located in the State of Washington 
and the individual members thereof, and 
for other purposes.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1445), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The purpose of S. 1442, as amended, is to 
provide for the termination of Federal su- 
pervision over the property of the Confeder- 
ated Tribes of Colville Indians located in the 
State of Washington and the individual 
members thereof. 

Section 5 of Public Law 772, 84th Congress 
(70 Stat. 626) provided that: 

“The Business Council of the Confederated 
Tribes of the Colville Reservation shall, 
in accordance with Resolution Numbered 
1955-33, dated April 8, 1955, of the Colville 
Business Council, submit to the Secretary 
of the Interior within five years from the 
date of enactment of this Act proposed legis- 
lation providing for the termination of Fed- 
eral supervision over the property and affairs 
of the Confederated Tribes and their mem- 
bers within a reasonable time after the sub- 
mission of such proposed legislation.” 

In compliance with the 1956 act, the tribal 
business council submitted proposed legisla- 
tion providing for a two-stage termination 
program. That proposal was introduced as 
S. 1442. 

In late October 1963, the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Indian Affairs, Senator 
CHURCH, of Idaho, held hearings on S. 1442 
at Spokane, Nespelem, and Seattle, Wash. 
Officials representing the tribal business 
council, and various organizations of Colville 
Indians, as well as individual Indians, and 
county and State officials gave testimony on 
and suggested amendments to S. 1442. The 
vast majority of those appearing to testify 
did not support S. 1442, but recommended 
a one-step termination process that would 
result in ending trusteeship at the earliest 
possible date. The subcommittee was im- 
pressed by the reasoned and persuasive argu- 
ments of the Colville people for immediate 
release from Federal wardship and the enact- 
ment of appropriate legislation to achieve 
this result. In recent tribal elections candi- 
dates running on the termination issue were 
elected to the business council by substantial 
majorities, further evidencing the desire of 
most members for termination. 

The committee strongly believes that the 
members of the Colville Tribes should have 
the opportunity to express themselyes on 
the question of termination. 

S. 1442 has been amended by striking all of 
the original text and substituting language 
that would put into motion a terminal pro- 
gram similar to that enacted in 1954 for the 
Klamath Tribe of Oregon. 


ENFORCEMENT OF RULES AND 
REGULATIONS FOR PROTECTION, 
DEVELOPMENT, AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF NATIONAL FORESTS 
AND NATIONAL GRASSLANDS 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
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proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1382. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
7588) to provide for enforcement of rules 
and regulations for the protection, de- 
velopment, and administration of the na- 
tional forests and national grasslands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which was 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in berlin” an 3 from the re- 
Po: 0. ), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 2 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

This bill would permit violators of national 
forest and national grassland regulations, at 
their election, to be tried and sentenced by 
a US. Commissioner. This would provide a 
more expeditious and convenient forum than 
the U.S. district court, and therefore 
strengthen enforcement. Persons com- 
mitting petty offenses in the national parks 
now have such an election. Examples of the 
type of offenses covered by the regulations 
are littering, parking violations, and use of 
motor scooters in wilderness areas. 


EXCHANGE OF LANDS ADJACENT 
TO LASSEN NATIONAL FOREST, 
CALIF. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1383. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
10069) to authorize the exchange of 
lands adjacent to the Lassen National 
Forest in California and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in sir mtr an excerpt from the re- 
po: 0. , explaining the purposes 
of the bill. iaki 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

This bill permits the exchange of national 
forest lands for 198.24 acres of privately 
owned land of equal value adjacent to, but 
outside the exterior boundaries of, Lassen 
National Forest. The desired lands are near 
Eagle Lake and are needed for recreational 
development. There is existing authority for 
exchanges of lands within the national forest 
boundaries, and the bill would extend these 


existing authorities to the desired 198.24 
acres. 


SALE OF CERTAIN LAND IN GRAND 
JUNCTION, COLO. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
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proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1384. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
6601) to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to sell certain land in Grand 
Junction, Colo., and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 9, after the 
word “improvements”, to strike out 
“after coming into agreement with the 
Committee on Agriculture of the House 
of Representatives and the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry of the Sen- 
ate” and insert a semicolon and “but no 
commitment to apply the proceeds in any 
manner shall be made unless at least 60 
days prior to the making of such commit- 
ment the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
have advised the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the House of 
Representatives and the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
of the Senate in writing of the facts con- 
cerning the proposed application”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1449), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

This bill provides for the sale at fair 
market value of two lots in Grand Junction, 
Colo., and application of the proceeds to the 
purchase of more suitable land and construc- 
tion of similar improvements. The property 
has been used as a ranger district warehouse, 
but is now leased to a private business. The 
city has built up around the property, so 
that it is not desirable as a ranger district 
warehouse. The proceeds of the sale should 
be sufficient to cover the cost of the new 
facilities so that there should be little or no 
additional cost to the Government. 


SALE OF U.S, ANIMAL QUARANTINE 
STATION, CLIFTON, N.J., TO CITY 
OF CLIFTON TO PROVIDE FOR ES- 
TABLISHMENT OF A NEW STATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1385. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
1642) to provide for the sale of the U.S. 
Animal Quarantine Station, Clifton, N.J., 
to the city of Clifton to provide for the 
establishment of a new station and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 5, after the 
word “area”, to strike out “after com- 
ing into agreement with the Committee 
on Agriculture of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry of the Senate, to 
establish, equip, and maintain a quaran- 
tine station for animals and birds im- 
ported into the United States” and insert 
“to establish, equip, and maintain a 
quarantine station for animals and birds 
imported into the United States; but no 
commitment shall be made as to the site 
at which such station shall be established 
unless at least sixty days prior to the 
making of such commitment the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall have advised 
the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture of the House of Representatives 
and the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate 
in writing of the facts concerning the 
proposed site”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
r ie and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1450), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The following description of H.R. 1642 is 
excerpted from a letter from the Honorable 
Orville L. Freeman, Secretary of Agriculture, 
to Congressman HAROLD D. Cooter, chairman 
of the House Agriculture Committee: 

“The bill would authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to (1) select a site in the New 
York-New Jersey port and airport area to 
establish a quarantine station for animals 
and birds imported into the United States; 
(2) remove the quarantine functions now 
being conducted at the Clifton station to a 
new station; and (3) enter into an agree- 
ment providing for the sale of the lands, 
buildings, facilities, and improvements of 
the Clifton station to the city of Clifton. 
The said city would be required to pay the 
appraised value of such property as deter- 
mined by the Secretary. Upon establish- 
ment of a new station the Secretary would 
be authorized to convey to the city by quit- 
claim deed for public purposes all the right, 
title, and interest of the Federal Government 
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in the old station. The bill provides that 
the Secretary would not be required to vacate 

or surrender the present station until the 
new station would be equipped and ready for 
operation and the quarantine functions re- 
moved to the new station. The bill further 
provides that the land would revert to the 
United States if Clifton uses or conveys any 
part of the land for other than public pur- 
poses. The cost of survey required in con- 
nection with the conveyance would be at 
the expense of the city. Proceeds from the 
sale would be made available to the Secre- 
tary until expended and such additional 
funds would be authorized to be appropri- 
ated as may be necessary for the establish- 
ment of a new quarantine station.“ 


ESTABLISHMENT OF FORT LARNED 
AS NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1392. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
3071) to provide for the establishment 
of Fort Larned as a national historic site, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which was 
ordered for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1457), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


H.R. 3071, proposes the acquisition of ap- 
proximately 750 acres of land in Pawnee 
County, Kans., and the buildings of Fort 
Larned which remain on that land. These 
are to be preserved and administered as the 
Fort Larned National Historic Site. The area 
to be acquired also includes about 60 acres 
on which remnants of the Sante Fe Trail are 
preserved and plainly visible. 

Fort Larned has been described as “the 
most significant military post on the eastern 
portion of the Santa Fe Trail.” It was estab- 
lished in 1859 and abandoned as a military 
post in 1878. Nine of its stone buildings, 
erected beginning in 1864, are still in exist- 
ence and are in a good state of repair. These 
buildings include officers’ quarters, barracks, 
the quartermaster office and storehouse, 
workshops, and the bakery. 

For more than 10 years after its establish- 
ment, Fort Larned played an important role 
in the various skirmishes and wars with the 
Indians that accompanied the opening of 
the West. It was, among other things, head- 
quarters for expeditions led by Gen. Winfield 
S. Hancock in 1867 and by Gen. Philip K. 
Sheridan and Lt. Col. George A. Custer in 
1868-69. In addition, Fort Larned served as 
agency headquarters for the Indian Bureau 
in its dealings with the Kiowas, Comanches, 
Cheyennes, Arapahoes, and Kiowa-Apaches; 
was an important Indian trading post; and 
was used to protect the workers who con- 
structed the Santa Fe Railroad. 

Fort Larned has been recommended by the 
Advisory Board on National Parks, Historic 
Sites, Buildings, and Monuments as haying 
exceptional value in illustrating the history 
of the United States. It is, in this respect, 
in the same class as Bent’s Old Fort, Colo., 
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and Fort Union, N. Mex., which also played 
prominent roles in the history of the Santa 
Fe Trail. Both of these are administered 
as units of the national park system. It is 
the committee’s belief that Fort Larned will 
be an admirable complement to these. 

The estimated cost of acquiring the land 
involved in H.R. 3071 is $454,000. Develop- 
ment costs, it is anticipated, will amount to 
about $819,000. Annual operating costs are 
estimated at $75,000 a year. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp following the passage of the 
bill a statement which I have prepared. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR CARLSON 


I appreciate very much the action taken 
by the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs in reporting H.R. 3071, which provides 
for the establishment of Fort Larned as a 
national historic site. 

This bill was introduced by Congressman 
ROBERT DOLE of the First District, Kansas, 
last year and is similar to a companion bill 
I introduced at the same time. 

I want to personally express my apprecia- 
tion to Senator ALAN BIBLE of Nevada, chair- 
man of the committee, and other members 
of the committee who assisted in reporting 
the bill. 

I also want to express my appreciation to 
Senators LEN JORDAN of Idaho, and MILWARD 
Srmpson of Wyoming, and Roy Whitacre, a 
member of the committee staff, who took 
time from their busy congressional sched- 
ule to visit Fort Larned. Their report was 
most helpful in securing favorable action. 

This bill authorizes the Secretary of the In- 
terior to acquire not more than 750 acres of 
land or interests therein, including historic 
Fort Larned, which he deems necessary to 
commemorate the significant role played by 
Fort Larned in the opening of the West, in 
Pawnee County, Kans. Lands so acquired 
would be known as the Fort Larned National 
Historic Site. The boundaries of such site 
would be published in the Federal Register. 

Fort Larned, the northern anchor of a 
series of military posts that defended the 
southwestern frontier, is considered to be 
an outstanding site having many important 
historical associations, among which was 
the protection and use of the Santa Fe Trail 
as a base of military operations against the 
hostile Indians of the Central Plains, and 
as an agency of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
for the administration of the Indians of 
the area under the terms of the Fort Wise 
Treaty of 1851. 

At its April 1959 meeting, the Advisory 
Board on National Parks, Historic Sites, 
Buildings and Monuments, recommended to 
the Secretary of the Interior that Fort 
Larned be proposed as a national historic 
site because of its “exceptional value of 
illustrating and commemorating the history 
of the United States.” 

The first military fort in this vicinity, 
known as the “Camp on the Pawnee Fork” 
and later as Camp Alert, was established in 
1859, about 3 miles from the present site 
of the fort. It was later moved to its pres- 
ent location and renamed Fort Larned in 
1860. The renamed fort was of sod and 
adobe construction. 

In 1862 the construcion of permanent 
buildings of stone was begun. A quadrangle 
of nine of these original structures, includ- 
ing the utility shop, the quartermaster’s 
building, the bakery, and the officers’ and 
enlisted men’s barracks, facing the fort 
parade ground, still stand. A 

The fort played an important role in the 
Plains War of 1863-64, and as a base for 
the expedition against the Southern Chey- 
enne Indians in 1864. In 1867, Maj. Gen. 
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Winfield S. Hancock used Fort Larned as 
his base of operations when he led his 1,400 
troops against the plains Indians. 

During the 1868-69 uprising of the South- 
ern Cheyennes, Lt. Col. Alfred Sully, after 
encountering an unexpected strong force 
of Indians, found it necessary to retreat to 
the protection of Fort Larned. This re- 
sulted in a general war involving the Kiowas, 
Comanches, Arapahoes, and Southern Chey- 
ennes. 

Maj. Gen. Phillip Sheridan was ordered 
to organize a winter campaign against the 
Indians and sent Lt. Col. George A. Custer’s 
7th Cavalry to Fort Larned to conduct the 

. Custer’s attack resulted in the 
battle of the Washita on November 27, 1868, 
during which Chief Black Kettle’s village 
of Southern Cheyennes was wiped out, end- 
ing the campaign. 

During the period of the Civil War when 
the plains Indians were on the warpath, 
travel over the Santa Fe Trail became dan- 
gerous to groups traveling without armed 
escorts, The War Department designated 
Fort Larned as a marshalling point where 
armed escorts were assigned to westbound 
wagon trains. 

The fort is now a registered national his- 
toric landmark, and the owner, in coopera- 
tion with the Fort Larned Historical Society, 
has opened it for public inspection. The 
owner has, in the past, expressed interest 
in the possibility of Federal ownership. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


SUSPENSION OF EQUAL TIME PRO- 
VISIONS OF THE COMMUNICA- 
TIONS ACT FOR 1964 PRESIDEN- 
TIAL CAMPAIGN—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 
247) to suspend for the 1964 campaign 
the equal opportunity requirements of 
section 315 of the Communications Act 
of 1934 for legally qualified candidates 
for the offices of President and Vice 
President. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report, 
as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the joint res- 
olution (HJ. Res. 247) to suspend for the 
1964 campaign the equal opportunity re- 
quirements of section 315 of the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 for legally qualified 
candidates for the offices of President and 
Vice President, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 1 and agree to the same. 
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That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 2, and agree to the same with an 
eae ee as follows: 

ike out the matter proposed to be 
stricken by the Senate amendment and in- 


sert in lieu thereof the following: “overall 
schedule of rates,“. 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
JOHN O. PASTORE, 
MIKE MONRONEY, 
STROM THURMOND, 
Hun Scorr, 
WINSTON L. PROUTY, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


Horace R. KORNEGAY, 
JOHN B, BENNETT, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that 30 minutes 
be allotted to the conference report on 
the joint resolution on equal time now 
being considered, and that the time be 
equally divided between the majority and 
minority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Montana? 
8 objection, the request is agreed 

0. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I shall 
ask for 4 minutes to speak on it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator need 
not worry. He will get time. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

I do not believe it is necessary to labor 
the explanation of this particular joint 
resolution. It is similar to a resolution 
that was passed which permitted the 
great debates between the candidates in 
the last presidential election, Mr. John 
F. Kennedy and Mr. Richard M. Nixon. 
The joint resolution relieves the broad- 
caster of the responsibility under section 
315 of the Communications Act of 1934 
to give equal time to all candidates. 
That section means that, unless this joint 
resolution is passed, if a network were 
willing to give any time to any one presi- 
dential candidate or vice-presidential 
candidate, it would have to give equal 
time to every other candidate running for 
the Presidency or Vice-Presidency of the 
United States. 

Back in 1960 it was felt that the net- 
works should be called upon to give, 
gratis, to the two major parties a certain 
amount of time for a certain number of 
weeks prior to the election. This sug- 
gestion in that compulsory form was 
resisted by the networks. Finally they 
came before the committee and said that 
if Congress would pass a joint resolu- 
tion relieving them of the responsibility, 
under section 315 of the Communications 
Act of 1934, of giving equal time to all 
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candidates for the Presidency or Vice- 
Presidency of the United States, they 
would reach an appropriate arrangement 
with the major party candidates. As a 
result of the passage of the joint resolu- 
tion, arrangements were made for the 
great debates between Mr. Kennedy and 
Mr. Nixon in 1960. Our committee fa- 
vored that legislation. 

House Joint Resolution 247 has been 
delayed, delayed, and delayed after it 
was passed by the Senate and went over 
to the House. Finally a conference was 
held. We agreed unanimously. This 
is the conference report now being con- 
sidered by the Senate. 

I have nothing further to say than that 
the Senator from Rhode Island will re- 
main consistent and constant on this 
legislation. I repeat—I have some 
qualms as to whether a President should 
have a confrontation with a candidate. 
There are two schools of thought on that 
particular subject. Be that as it may, 
I think the proposed legislation is in the 
public interest. The format is left up to 
the candidates themselves. They can 
arrange the format as they please and 
if they please. 

It is unfortunate that this resolution 
has been tied up for so long, whatever 
the reason. The problem is, who is go- 
ing to debate whom, and who is going 
to embarrass whom by not wanting to 
debate? In spite of that, I move the 
adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

It is not the intention of the Senator 
from New Hampshire to rehash and re- 
hearse the remarks made a week ago, I 
believe, on the floor of the Senate with 
reference to this matter; but as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Commerce, and 
as the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Commerce, for the pur- 
poses of the Rrcorp, the Senator from 
New Hampshire desires, before the con- 
ference report is disposed of, to make 
two or three observations. 

Mr. President, I cannot find myself in 
agreement with the closing words of my 
distinguished friend from Rhode Island 
when he indicated that while he was 
faithfully supporting the report, all that 
involved was a debate and nothing else, 
and he had a feeling it was not seemly 
for the President of the Uuited States 
to engage in debate. 

We should be fully aware in the Sen- 
ate Chamber tonight that, in spite of 
the rather lukewarm endorsement of the 
report by the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island, the conference report is 
going to be put to death by the majority 
party in this Chamber. 

This is, I believe, an unfortunate and 
regrettable event. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I shall yield in a mo- 
ment. It is an unfortunate and regret- 
table event. It is very unfortunate that 
this measure should be conisdered in a 
political light. For some time many peo- 
ple in this country, including many Sena- 
tors, have been deeply concerned about 
the cost of national political campaigns. 
The Senate now has a bill, S. 1595, pro- 
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viding for the financing of campaigns by 
the Government of the United States. 
The reasons advanced are that people 
running for high office—and this has 
reference, of course, to Senators and 
Members of the House—should not be 
compelled to be oligated to various peo- 
ple who may contribute to their cam- 
paign, and that the ever-increasing cost 
of newspaper advertising, radio time, 
television time, and the necessary costs 
make it impossible for a person of limited 
means to run for office without becoming 
obligated by receiving contributions. 

The distinguished Senator from 
Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK], the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], the distin- 
guished Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Case], and the late 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee, 
Mr. Kefauver added their names to that 
bill as cosponsors. Editorials have been 
published in some of the leading news- 
papers in this country dealing with this 
subject. The pending bill provides such 
a means, for candidates for President 
and Vice President, to speak to the people 
without cost. No candidate would be ob- 
ligated to a network or a station which 
gave equal time to his opponent. That 
is one reason the destruction of this op- 
portunity by the Senate will be a grave 
injustice. 

Four years ago—and much of the 
credit should go to my distinguished 
friend from Rhode Island—the Commit- 
tee on Commerce reported a bill which 
would suspend the law requiring that 
equal time be given to all candidates for 
the office of President and Vice President 
if time were given to the candidates of 
the two major parties, the Democrat and 
the Republican Parties. The bill was re- 
ported, as I recall, unanimously from the 
committee, except for one member, who 
wished to make it even wider and have it 
include other officials. 

That bill passed the Senate and passed 
the House. The reason for it was to give 
the people an opportunity to hear the de- 
bates between the then Senator Kennedy 
and Vice President Nixon. Incidentally, 
we could not have heard such debate 
without the legislation because 14 splin- 
ter candidates for the Presidency of the 
United States would have been able to 
demand equal time, had we not sus- 
pended the law. 

After passing that bill 4 years ago, 
after renewing it last fall, after having 
it reported unanimously by the commit- 
tee last year, after having it passed by 
the Senate—and I was on the floor at the 
time and I do not recall that one voice 
was raised against it—after having it 
passed overwhelmingly by the House of 
Representatives, after having the con- 
ference committee report come to us 
unanimously, suddenly we find that those 
who originated it and sponsored it and 
fought for it 4 years ago and last year 
turning their back upon it, prepared to 
defeat it. 

It does not make any difference which 
candidate may gain or lose by this ex- 
posure to the public. It is highly desir- 
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able—if not an absolute right—for the 
people of this country to have the op- 
portunity to see and to hear their candi- 
dates for the two highest offices in the 
land. The public interest is the loser if 
this legislation is killed. 

Some of us had ideas 4 years ago about 
who might have an advantage in these 
debates, but we found ourselves some- 
what disillusioned. It is utterly impos- 
sible to tell in advance whether one can- 
didate or the other would gain. 

So far as the question of debate by the 
President of the United States is con- 
cerned I wish merely to repeat what I 
said last week. The President of the 
United States is himself the judge of 
what the dignity of his high office re- 
quires. The bill does not provide for a 
joint debate. It does not even provide 
for a confrontation. It simply provides 
that the networks and the stations may 
give time either jointly or separately, as 
the candidates desire, or as the stations 
and networks are willing to provide, 
equally divided between the leading 
pons ag for President and Vice Presi- 

ent. 

If the President of the United States 
feels that it is not consistent with the 
duties and dignities of his office to en- 
gage in rough and tumble debate, he can 
simply say “No.” 

Why should we kill this measure, which 
has been the result of long, painstaking, 
and careful preparation and support by 
the very people who seem to be lukewarm 
now, merely to save the President of the 
United States from being obliged to say 
yes orno? Free and fair public exposure 
is being killed by the very people who 
pressed for it in the past. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. COTTON. I yield myself 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

I do not believe for one moment that 
my friends on the other side of the aisle 
feel any differently about this bill than 
they felt in the past. 

It is only too evident that some in- 
fluence must have been exerted from 
high up to junk this bill because of the 
exigencies of this campaign. But this is 
not a question of what happens in the 
campaign. It is a matter of policy for 
the American people. This legislation is 
in the best interests of the American 
people. 

I yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, there is 
a saying that it is good to have a giant’s 
power, but it is tyranny to use it like a 
giant. There are those in the Senate 
who will go to their great national con- 
vention and who will sing loudly the 
praises of their party’s achievement, as 
of course they should, but who will say 
coincidentally, “We are unwilling to de- 
bate these achievements,” and who will 
now say, “We believe in the two-party 
system,” but who will use the great 
power of outnumbering us 2 to 1 to 
again sweep the issue under the rug 
rather than face it, as they swept the 
corruption issue under the rug in the 
Bobby Baker case, and who will use their 
great power to sweep under the rug the 
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right of free discussion and confron- 
tation. 

I do not raise the question of whether 
the President of the United States should 
be put to the necessity of debating, if 
he does not wish to do so. All he has to 
do is to say “Yes” or “No.” But we also 
have the question of the Vice President. 
I am sure the “Minnesota Twins” are 
quite capable of taking care of themselves 
in any league. 

At the same time I think we had better 
remember, Mr. President, that Senators 
are being given an issue. The issue is 
that Senators are voting for something 
in which they do not believe. They are 
not voting on whether there should be 
equal time, but whether the time should 
be issued to splinter parties. They are 
voting now by orders from higher up not 
to permit this kind of confrontation, be- 
cause somebody has decided it is better 
to be “chicken” than to be strong and 
forthright about it. If the Democratic 
Party has the symbol of the rooster, as 
indeed it does in some States, I suggest 
that there be substituted for it the sym- 
bol of “chicken,” because that is the posi- 
tion they are taking today. Democrats 
will not face the fact that we are denied 
the opportunity which we freely joined 
in giving them in the past. We are de- 
nied the opportunity of confrontation by 
a decision to use the great power that the 
other party has; a decision which gives us 
an opportunity to say, and to say with 
justice, logic, and reason, that the divi- 
sion is too great. There must be a closer 
division of the parties; the minority 
should be larger than it is, and the ma- 
jority smaller. If we were closer together 
in numbers, they would not trample upon 
us in the way they have done in the Baker 
case and in the way they are doing with 
respect to providing equal time. 

I say: “Do not tread on us, because if 
you do, your action will come back to 
haunt you.” 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I do not know how much 
time I have remaining. 

Mr.PASTORE. The Senator can yield 
on my time. 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield on the time of the 
great keynoter of the majority party of 
this country. 

Mr. PASTORE. Why did not Gotp- 
WATER debate with Scranton at the Re- 
publican Convention? 

Mr, SCOTT. If the Senator from 
Rhode Island thinks that is relevant 

Mr.PASTORE. I think it is very rele- 
vant. 

Mr. SCOTT. I suggest that the Sena- 
tor 

Mr. PAS TORE. The Senator is speak - 
ing about the analogy. I am asking him 
now: Why did Go.tpwarer refuse to de- 
bate with Scranton and Rockefeller? 

Mr. SCOTT. I suggest that if the Sen- 
ator is interested in debates, he should 
arrange debates between the senior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] 
and the junior Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. McCartHy] as to their relative 
qualifications for the Vice Presidency of 
the United States. I will agree that 
both of them are eminently qualified. 
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Mr. PASTORE. I do not see how that 
statement is responsive in the least. 

Mr. SCOTT. It is more responsive 
than the suggestion that the Senator 
from Rhode Island put to me. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. Scranton said to 
Mr. GOLDWATER, Let us debate the issues 
in the open, before the entire country, 
at the convention.” Why did Gorp- 
WATER say, “No”? Why does COTTON now 
say that GOLDWATER says “Yes”? 

Mr. SCOTT. I am so glad that the 
Senator from Rhode Island 

Mr. PASTORE. Why? Why? Why? 
They are not playing politics. Are we 
jesting in the Senate? 

Mr. SCOTT. I say to the great Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island that if he is so 
proud of debating, he should show that 
pride by his debate. 

Mr. PASTORE. I will debate it with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania; but that 
is not the question. 

Mr. SCOTT. I will debate with the 
Senator from Rhode Island at any time; 
but that is not the issue. The confronta- 
tion between the Senators should be ex- 
tended to both political parties. 

Mr. PASTORE. I know; but do not 
let the Senator from Pennsylvania call 
us “chicken.” 

Mr. SCOTT. I do. 

Mr. PASTORE. The chickens were 
hatched in the Cow Palace in San 
Francisco. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, to 
whose time is all this colloguy being 
charged? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island yielded time 
for the colloguy. 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Hampshire yield time 
to me? 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Hampshire has 1 min- 
ute remaining. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator. 
I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire if the net- 
works and the broadcasting stations 
favor the proposed legislation. 

Mr. COTTON. I cannot answer for 
the networks and the broadcasting sta- 
tions; but it is my impression that they 
are quite eager to offer to the people of 
the country an opportunity to see and 
hear the two men who are running for 
the highest office in the land and the two 
men who are running for another office 
that has become, we are sad to say, of 
increasing importance in the last few 
years. 

Mr. CURTIS. In view of the fact that 
the broadcasting industry has established 
this pattern in the past, we owe it to 
the American people to enact the pro- 
posed legislation so that this discussion 
can be carried out. It would be an op- 
portunity for the voters of the land to 
hear an expression from both sides, to 
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see the candidates, and to hear the issues 
discussed. 

I believe it is in the public interest 
that the bill be enacted. I do not know 
to whose advantage it would be to have 
it passed, as to each candidate, but Iam 
thoroughly convinced that the bill is in 
the public interest. 

I shall be happy to answer the question 
raised by the very eloquent Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore]. Sen- 
ator GOLDWATER made it a practice 
throughout the entire campaign prior to 
the convention and during the conven- 
tion to reserve his debates for the oppo- 
sition party and not to create strife 
among Republicans. That was his posi- 
tion. It was announced publicly. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is not that the Mr. 
GOLDWATER who said on the Jack Paar 
TV show that the President of the United 
States should not be placed in the posi- 
tion of debating? Is not that the same 
Mr. GOLDWATER? Or are we talking 
about a different one? 

Mr. CURTIS. I am answering the 
Senator’s question. He asked why Sena- 
tor GOLDWATER did not debate in the 
Cow Palace. He did not debate at any 
time with Republicans. That was his 
policy. He was reserving his debating 
for the fall campaign. 

I think the question before the Senate 
should be decided in the public interest. 
The public has a right to hear from the 
candidates. It has a right to hear from 
them under certain ground rules that are 
laid out, so that the public may form a 
judgment concerning the issues. The 
passage of the bill will not mean that it 
will be necessary to have any debates; 
but it will make it possible to make any 
other arrangements that may be desired. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, all I 
wish to have is 1 minute. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield time. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, we have 
been listening to an exchange that is in- 
teresting; but I say this with all the sin- 
cerity at my command: The question is 
not whether the President wants to de- 
bate or whether Senator GOLDWATER 
wants to debate. It is not a question of 
whether they have wanted to in the 
past or desire to do so in the future. The 
question is merely one of saving this bill, 
which was carefully and properly drawn, 
which affords an opportunity for joint 
appearances or separate appearances, 
and gives the people of the country an 
opportunity to see and hear the candi- 
dates. 

I believe that those who feel compelled 
to kill the bill tonight, a bill that has been 
carefully nurtured through the years, are 
doing so with regret and sorrow. As a 
member of the committee and as one who 
worked with members of the committee 
on both sides of the aisle, I feel that this 
is unfortunate. Neither is it a question 
of politics. Politics are being talked, but 
the question is one of future policy. I 
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regret the action that is being taken. 
This is a regrettable occurrence. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana has 4 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I had promised the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio that I 
would yield him 6 minutes. I therefore 
ask that I may be allowed 2 additional 
minutes under the unanimous-consent 
agreement. I hope that if the additional 
time is granted, the Senator from Ohio 
will reserve half a minute for me. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, my 
statement is based upon a letter which I 
wrote on November 20, 1961. It is not 
fitted expediently to the issue before us. 
What I said in November 1961, was a 
genuine expression of my honest judg- 
ment about the merits of debates on 
television. 

I received a letter from the Director of 
Forensics of Ohio University, and in that 
letter I was asked several questions. I 
attempted to answer them and I shall 
read them to the Senate: 

1. To what extent do you think the de- 
bates influenced the election of 1960? 

In my opinion the debates in the 1960 
presidential election did influence the re- 
sult; to what extent neither I nor anyone 
else can answer. 

2. Do you think that debates are a useful 
instrument in aiding the public to reach a 
rational decision in a political campaign? 

A genuine and true debate is a useful in- 
strument in aiding the public to reach a 
rational decision in a political campaign but 
television does not provide the media for 
such a genuine debate because of the inade- 
quacy of the time made available to discuss 
the complex quotations, and the inescapable 
entry of ulterior factors into the alleged 
debate. 

When I was a judge in the common pleas 
court of Cuyahoga County, Ohio, I presided 
over many jury trials; frequently I felt that 
the evidence of an attractive woman or hand- 
some man had an impact far beyond justi- 
fication. Similarly arguments made by law- 
yers of that description impressed themselves 
beyond reason. There were times when I 
thought it would be better if all of the evi- 
dence and the arguments were taken to the 
jury in written form for study and consid- 
eration. Thus there would be excluded the 
factors which were not legitimate considera- 
tions in the ascertainment of the truth. 

The mechanics of photography showing 
one debate favorably and the other adversely 
also is an instrumentality that can be used 
to induce false judgments. 

3. Do you favor the idea of candidates for 
the Presidency and other public offices meet- 
ing in debate? 

Based on the reasons given in the answer 
to question 2, I do not favor the idea of 
candidates for the Presidency and other pub- 
lie offices meeting in television debate. 

4. What changes, if any, would you recom- 
mend be made in the format of debate used 
by Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Nixon? 

The answer to question 3, in my opinion, 
makes unnecessary an answer to question 4. 

5. Do you feel that training in debate is 
of value to students in our schools and 
colleges? 

I do feel that the training of students in 
debate is of value and ought to be pursued 
in our schools and colleges. In undoubtedly 
sharpens the mind, it teaches them the abil- 
ity to express themselves and instills self 
confidence. 
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These were the questions and answers 
given in 1961. They were an honest 
expression of my judgment. 

I believe that Mr. Nixon lost the elec- 
tion in the debates. He did not lose it 
on the basis of meritorious argument 
developing truth on television, but he 
lost it because of the ulterior factors 
which were considered by the public in 
listening to the debates. 

I do not approve of this conference re- 
port, and I am not approaching it on 
an ad hoc basis. This is a long-range 
basis on which the problem must be 
approached. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, how 
much time remains to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ute. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as 
Senators know, it is my intention to 
move to table the motion of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Pastore]. I believe that I have 
been on record on more than one occa- 
sion that I am not one of those who 
advocate that any President of the 
United States should engage in a debate 
with the nominee of the other party. I 
feel that I am true to my trust. 

I thank the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire for the high level of his remarks. 

Mr. President, at this time, I move to 
table the motion of the Senator from 
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Rhode Island. 
Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
question, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered; and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. NELSON (when his name was 
called). Mr. President, on this vote I 
have a pair with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. If he 
were present and voting, he would vote 
“yea”; if I were at liberty to vote, I would 
vote “nay.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. HARTKE (when his name was 
called). Mr. President, on this vote I 
have a pair with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK]. 
If he were present and voting, he would 
vote “yea”; if I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “nay.” I withhold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. BREW- 
STER], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Cannon], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EasTLanp], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], and 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL] and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], are 
absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] is neces- 
sarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Cannon] is paired with the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Nevada would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Washington would vote “nay.” 
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Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. HicKENLOOPER] 
is absent on official business as a dele- 
gate to attend the meetings of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union at Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER], and the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Pearson] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] and the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEARSON] 
would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 44, 
nays 41, as follows: 


[ No. 549 Leg.] 
YEAS—44 

Anderson Hayden Metcalf | 
Bartlett Holland Moss 
Bayh Humphrey Muskie 
Bible Inouye Neuberger 
Byrd, Va. Johnston Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va. Lausche Ribicoff 
Chi Long, Mo Robertson 
Clark Long, La. Russell 

Mansfield Salinger 
Douglas McCarthy Smathers 
Edmondson McClellan Stennis 
Fulbright McGee Symington 

McGovern 
Gruening McIntyre Walters 

McNamara 

NAYS—41 
Aiken Hruska Pell 
Allott Jackson Prouty 
Beall Javits xmire 
Bennett Jordan, N.C. Saltonstall 
Boggs Jordan, Idaho Scott 
Carlson Keating Simpson 
Case Kuchel Smith 
Cotton Sparkman 
Curtis Miller urmond 
Dirksen Monroney Tower 
Dominick Morse illiams, Del 
Ellender Morton Young, N. Dak 
Ervin Mundt Young, Ohio 
Fong Pastore 
NOT VOTING—15 

Brewster Goldwater Magnuson 
Burdick Hartke Nelson 
Cannon Hickenlooper Pearson 
Cooper Hill Williams, N.J. 
Eastland Kennedy Yarborough 


So the motion to table the motion of 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PASTORE] was agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the majority leader 
about the schedule for the remainder of 
the day, also for tomorrow and, hope- 
fully, for the remainder of the week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to the question raised by the 
distinguished minority leader, the Sen- 
ate will take up the conference report 
on the interest equalization bill tomor- 
row, the conference report on housing, 
the Northwest power intertie, if the bill 
is available, and the wilderness confer- 
ence report, if that is available. Then 
it is also anticipated that we shall take 
up the food-for-peace bill, which is S. 
2634. The distinguished senior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] said 
that he is practically ready. 

Then I am informed by the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp] that he would be ready to 
handle the appropriation bill for the 
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Department of Labor and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. That is all I can think of for the 
time being. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, that 
looks like a pretty impressive schedule 
for tomorow. I wonder if my distin- 
guished friend from Montana can tell us 
about Thursday. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There is Appa- 
lachia, social security, the supplemental 
appropriation bill, and other conference 
reports. We will get together and make 
a choice tomorrow. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Specifically, I should 
like to ask the majority leader whether 
he thinks there is a possibility that the 
social security bill will be set for Thurs- 
day? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There is a possibil- 
ity. I would not wish to go any further. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. My understanding 
was that the report probably would not 
be filed until Thursday afternoon, in 
view of which we could not very well 
consider the bill until Friday. It would 
make a great deal of difference, I believe, 
to Senators and to their plans for the 
weekend. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It certainly would, 
but do not be holding out hopes to them, 
because they may take the Senator at his 
word, and I would not wish them to miss 
any votes that might occur on Friday. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
some solicitude for our brethren on the 
other side of the aisle. I know in this 
season of the year, the temperature being 
what it is, there is the allurement of the 
boardwalk in Atlantic City; there is the 
salty tangy breezes coming off the At- 
lantic; and there are so many diversions 
and distractions of one kind or another 
that would drive back the frostline of 
distress as we labor with many of these 
academic subjects that I thought per- 
haps it would be possible for them to get 
a running start on the inspiration that 
will come from that great resort area on 
the Atlantic coast. 

So, thinking only in terms of their 
solicitude and your comfort—because I 
wish them to have a good time and 
brew up all the malice and mischief that 
they can—we ask only that we be ad- 
vised in advance, and then we shall be 
ready for whatever occurs. I am of the 
opinion that there may be some exodus 
along about Friday noon if there is no 
great likelihood of rollcalls. Far be it 
from me to deny our glorious brethren 
every opportunity to bask in the beauties 
and the glories of the Atlantic. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
when I think of the Republicans having 
off practically 10 days—almost 2 weeks— 
while we gambol in Atlantic City, I feel 
like shuddering. 

Mr. MILLER. Did the Senator say 
“gamble”? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. “Gambol.” But I 
hope that the Democratic exodus to At- 
lantic City would not start until next 
Sunday, preferably in the afternoon. I 
would hope that some of our brethren 
on the other side of the aisle would feel 
the spirit so move them that they would 
consider this an invitation to come and 
join us at Atlantic City and perhaps, 
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indirectly, participate in our delibera- 
tions. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
been waiting for that invitation for a 
long time. I am hopeful that perhaps I 
can nominate someone there. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL COFFEE AGREEMENT OF 
1962 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the House 
of Representatives announcing its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 8864) to carry 
out the obligations of the United States 
under the International Coffee Agree- 
ment, 1962, signed at New York on Sep- 
tember 28, 1962, and for other purposes, 
and requesting a further conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendments and 
agree to the request of the House for a 
further conference, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. BYRD of 
Virginia, Mr. Lone of Louisiana, Mr. 
SMATHERS, Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware, 
and Mr. Cartson conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


EXPORTATION OF IMPORTED DIS- 
TILLED SPIRITS, WINES, AND 
BEER 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pending 
business be temporarily laid aside, and 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 1177. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
98) to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 with respect to exportation of im- 
ported distilled spirits, wines, and beer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Finance, with amendments on page 1, 
line 4, after “(26 U.S.C. 5062)”, to strike 
out “be” and insert is', and on page 2, 
after line 18, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 453(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to dealers 
in personal property) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) DEALERS IN PERSONAL PROPERTY.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL. — Under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate a per- 
son who regularly sells or otherwise disposes 
of personal property on the installment plan 
may return as income therefrom in any tax- 
able year that proportion of the installment 
payments actually received in that year 
which the gross profit, realized or to be real- 
ized when payment is completed, bears to 
the total contract price. 

“(2) Toran CONTRACT PRICE.—For pur- 
poses of paragraph (1), the total contract 
price of all sales of personal property on the 
installment plan includes the amount of 
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carrying charges or interest which is deter- 
mined with respect to such sales and is added 
on the books of account of the seller to the 
established cash selling price of such prop- 
erty. This paragraph shall not apply with 
respect to sales of personal property under 
a revolving credit type plan or with respect 
to sales or other dispositions of property the 
income from which is, under subsection (b), 
returned on the basis and in the manner pre- 
scribed in paragraph (1).” 

(b) Section 453(e) of such Code (relat- 
ing to revolving credit type plans) is re- 
pealed. 

(c) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply in respect to sales made in 
taxable years beginning on or after January 
1, 1960. The repeal made by subsection (b) 
shall apply in respect of sales made during 
Loge years beginning after December 31, 
1963. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Indiana several questions be- 
cause the bill offered us some difficulty 
in the Senate Finance Committee. I 
should like to ask, first, relative to one 
of the committee amendments, the fol- 
lowing question: 

The amendment I am referring to re- 
lates to installment sales, time-price dif- 
ferentials, and revolving credit. I am 
asking this question to see whether the 
Senator from Indiana, who offered this 
amendment, agrees with me as to the 
sense of the committee as to this amend- 
ment. 

One phase of the amendment provides 
that time-price differentials under cer- 
tain conditions are to be added to the 
contract price of an article and there- 
fore to be included in the amounts 
eligible for tax purposes for reporting on 
the installment basis. I have received 
inquiries as to whether the committee 
in making its amendment intended, in 
any case, to exclude time-price differen- 
tials from the contract price where they 
are included in this price under present 
law. It was my impression that this 
part of the committee amendment was 
only a liberalizing amendment and that 
the committee did not intend any such 
result, 

Mr. HARTKE. I agree with the dis- 

ed minority leader that the com- 
mittee did not intend to exclude from the 
contract price any time-price differen- 
tials which have been included under 
present law. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Will the Senator 
agree, therefore, that in cases where 
sales have been made on a tradi- 
tional installment basis, and time-price 
differentials have been included in the 
contract price because these differentials 
were included in the billing of the cus- 
tomer that this would be continued after 
the enactment of this bill? Would you 
further assume that where an article had 
been sold on the traditional installment 
basis and the customer had made sev- 
eral installment payments and then pur- 
chased another article, that this could, 
under the traditional installment ac- 
counting, be added together with its 
time-price differential, to the balance of 
the first account still remaining unpaid 
and that this would be viewed as a tradi- 
tional installment sale for purposes of 
this time-price differential provision? 
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Mr. HARTKE. I completely agree 
with the minority leader that this was 
the intention of the Finance Committee 
when it adopted this amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I may say, by way of 
clarification, that this matter has been 
of considerable difficulty to the Finance 
Committee. We have had varying re- 
ports from the Treasury Department as 
to whether there would be windfalls or 
accidental gains ranging anywhere from 
$18 million to $100 million. I under- 
stand that everybody who had some in- 
terest in the matter has accepted the 
amendment, and that it is acceptable to 
the majority and minority. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a copy of a let- 
ter from the Treasury Department favor- 
ing the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I understood from 
the Treasury that it was sending such a 
letter to the Finance Committee. I think 
it will further qualify the position of the 
Treasury Department. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., August 18, 1964. 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHARMAN: As requested by the 
Committee on Finance we have examined a 
further amendment approved this day by 
the committee to H.R. 98. We had previously 
reported to the committee in our letter dated 
August 17, 1964, on prior amendments made 
by the committee. 

As previously reported by the Finance 
Committee, H.R. 98 contained an amend- 
ment which would repeal section 453(e) of 
the Internal Revenue Code, relating to re- 
volving credit plans and added by the Reve- 
nue Act of 1964. The action taken by the 
Finance Committee this morning, while re- 
taining the repeal of section 453(e) of the 
present code, would amend section 453 of the 
code to provide that in the case of a revolv- 
ing credit-type plan, the income from which 
may be reported on the installment method, 
customer payments shall be treated as ap- 
plying first against finance charges. 

Under present law and regulations, finance 
charges under revolying credit-type plans 
which are billed monthly are not a part of 
the contract price for purposes of the install- 
ment method. In addition, the regulations 
provide that a customer’s payment shall be 
applied first to the earliest amounts charged 
to his account. 

The proposed amendment to section 453(e) 
provides that customer’s payments will be 
applied first to finance charges previously 
charged to his account irrespective of the 
month of billing. This will have the effect 
of reducing account balances at the end of 
such years which are attributable to finance 
charges and increasing account balances 
which qualify for deferment under the in- 
stallment method subject to the other re- 
quirements of the regulations. The provision 
of the regulations which would be altered 
by the amendment resolved a difficult tech- 
nical question in a manner ‘believed appro- 
priate. The question involved was somewhat 
complex and the answer provided by the reg- 
ulations was the result which it was thought 
was required under existing law. The deci- 
sion made by the committee is certainly an 
appropriate resolution of this question. 

The proposed amendment would apply only 
to revolving credit-type plans and is not in- 
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tended to change existing law with respect to 
traditional installment plans where charges 
are determined at the time of sale and added 
to the established cash selling price of the 
article sold. Such carrying charges are al- 
ready deferrable as a part of the installment 
contract price. 

In our previous letter we indicated that 
the outright repeal of section 453(e) would 
result in a one-time revenue gain of about 
$100 million. It is now estimated that this 
latest amendment would reduce this gain by 
approximately $20 million. 

The Treasury Department believes that the 
amendments made by the committee to H.R. 
98, including this latest amendment, consid- 
ered as a unit, are appropriate. The Depart- 
ment would thus favor the bill as amended. 

Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY S. SURREY, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendments be considered and 
agreed to en bloc, and that the bill be 
considered as original text for the pur- 
pose of amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Indiana 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, it 
is proposed to strike out lines 18 and 19 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(b) Section 453(e) of such Code (relating 
to revolving credit type plans) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(e) Carrying Charges Not Included in 
Total Contract Price—If the carrying 
charges or interest with respect to sales of 
personal property, the income from which is 
returned under subsection (a) (1), is not in- 
cluded in the total contract price, payments 
received with respect to such sales shall be 
treated as applying first against such carry- 
ing charges or interest. This subsection 
shall not apply with respect to sales or other 
dispositions of property the income from 
which is, under subsection (b), returned on 
the basis and in the manner prescribed in 
subsection (a) ().“ 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
amendment which I am offering to H.R. 
98 on behalf of the Finance Committee, 
is concerned with the amendment added 
by the Finance Committee relating to the 
installment method of reporting for tax 
purposes. 

The provision as reported by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee provides that in- 
terest, carrying charges, or time price 
differentials in traditional installment 
sales are to be considered as a part of the 
contract price—and therefore reported 
for tax purposes on the installment 
basis—where the taxpayer adds these in- 
terest or carrying charges on his books of 
account to the cash selling price of the 
property. 

Secondly, the bill as reported also re- 
peals the provision relating to revolving 
credit type plans adopted in the Revenue 
Act of 1964 and restores the regulations 
previously in effect with respect to revolv- 
ing credit. 

In the Revenue Act of 1964, Congress 
provided that installment plans were to 
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include revolving credit type plans ex- 
cept where the purchaser used the plan 
primarily as an ordinary charge account. 
The regulations issued on October 15, 
1963, had previously set forth a proce- 
dure for determining what proportion of 
revolving credit plans were to be treated 
as installment plans. The amendment 
made by the committee repealed the 1964 
act amendment and restored these reg- 
ulations. 

The amendment to the bill that I am 
offering today has been considered by the 
Finance Committee and has the approval 
of the committee. 

This amendment provides that in 
those cases where carrying charges or 
interest relating to the sale of personal 
property eligible for installment plan 
treatment under the tax laws are not 
included in the “total contract price“ 
and therefore the carrying or interest 
charges are themselves not eligible for 
installment plan treatment—the pay- 
ments received with respect to the sales 
will be treated as applying first against 
the carrying charges or interest. 

The principal sales which themselves 
are treated as installment sales, but the 
carrying or interest charges relating 
thereto are not also treated as part of 
the installment sale, are the revolving 
credit sales which the Treasury Depart- 
ment in its regulations issued last year 
specified were eligible for installment 
plan treatment. Presently the regula- 
tions provide that a customer’s payment 
in these cases is to be applied first to the 
earliest charge on his account. Finance 
charges which are determined monthly 
are considered charged to the account 
after any sales made during the month. 
The effect of this is that the account 
balances at the end of the year include 
a disproportionate accumulation of fi- 
nance charges which are not deferrable 
under the installment method. 

My amendment provides that custom- 
ers’ payments in these cases will be ap- 
plied first to finance charges irrespective 
of the month of billing. As a result, the 
account balances at the year end in most 
cases will not be attributable to finance 
charges and therefore will qualify for 
deferrment as installment charges. 

The amendment is not intended to 
change existing law with respect to tra- 
ditional installment plans where charges 
are determined at the time of sale and 
added to the established cash selling 
price of the article sold. The application 
of the amendment to such carrying 
charges under traditional plans has no 
effect since they are already deferrable 
as a part of the contract price. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from In- 
diana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendments to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
F277 
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The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 with respect to exportation 
of imported distilled spirits, wines, and 
beer, and with respect to the total con- 
tract price of sales of personal property 
on the installment plan.” 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that certain meas- 
ures on the calendar, starting with 
Calendar No. 1387, H.R. 4242, and the 
rest of the measures on that page of the 
calendar be considered in sequence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. ö 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Recorp, at the appropriate places, 
extracts from reports and other pertinent 
material relative to the measures being 
considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the following meas- 
ures were considered and acted upon, as 
indicated: 


TRANSFER OH CERTAIN LANDS IN 
PENDER COUNTY, N.C. 


The bill (H.R. 4242) to provide for the 
release and transfer of all right, title, and 
interest of the United States in certain 
land in Pender County, N.C., was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an excerpt from the report (No. 
1452), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

This bill would authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to sell at fair market value to the 
Board of Education of Pender County, N.C., 
reserved mineral interests in five parcels of 
land located in Pender County. These par- 
cels were conveyed to the board of education 
under prior quitclaim deeds that retained 
certain mineral interests to the United 
States, The bill would simply give the 
school board a clear title to the tracts in 
question. 

The bill would involve no cost to the 
United States since it would receive the fair 
market value of the mineral interests and an 
amount to reimburse it for any administra- 
tive cost incurred in connection with the 
conveyance, 


AMENDMENT TO FARM CREDIT 
ACT OF 1933 


The bill (H.R. 10419) to amend the 
Farm Credit Act of 1933 to provide that 
part of the patronage refunds paid by a 
bank for cooperatives shall be in money 
instead of class C stocks was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1453), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


This bill would enable the banks for co- 
operatives to pay patronage refunds in cash 
(rather than class C stock) to the extent 
necessary to make that part of their net 
savings applied to surplus accounts, reserves 
for contingencies, and patronage refunds tax- 
able to their patrons rather than to the 
banks, thus avoiding double taxation in the 
manner permitted other cooperatives. 

Net savings of the banks applied to sur- 
plus accounts and reserves for contingencies 
are not immediately payable as patronage 
refunds and would not become so under the 
bill. They are, however, allocated on a pa- 
tronage basis and become available for dis- 
tribution as patronage refunds when they 
are not needed for reserves and can be dis- 
tributed without reducing the surplus ac- 
count below an amount equal to 25 percent 
of the capital stock. They are, therefore, 
considered patronage dividends under the 
tax law and can be excluded from the tax- 
able income of the bank if an amount of the 
patronage refunds equal to 20 percent of the 
net savings applied to surplus, reserves, and 
patronage refunds is paid in cash and the 
patron consents to have all of the savings so 
applied included in its gross income. Re- 

a member of a cooperative after 
notice that the cooperative has adopted a 
bylaw requiring such consent constitutes 
such consent. The Farm Credit Administra- 
tion contemplates the adoption of such by- 
laws by the banks. 

At present patronage refunds can be paid 
only in class C stock, and the banks may 
retire class C stock only after all class A 
(Government) stock, all class B (investor) 
stock issued for the same fiscal period, and 
all class C stock of earlier issue have been 
retired. The bill would be effective for any 
bank only after all its class A stock has been 
retired; and the Farm Credit Administration 
advises that it contemplates no objections 
from elass B or C stockholders, or adverse 
effect on the banks’ financial condition, as 
a result of paying a part of the patronage 
refund in cash. 

The bill would be applicable to any bank 
only when it becomes subject to Federal in- 
come tax. So long as they have any class A 
(Government) stock outstanding, they are 
exempt under 12 U.S.C. 1138c. The Govern- 
ment investment in one or two banks may 
be retired in 1965. 

There are 13 banks for cooperatives, 1 in 
each of the 12 farm credit districts into 
which the United States is divided, with 
from 1 to 8 States in each district, and a 
central bank for cooperatives in Washington, 
D.C. Their function is to make loans to 
eligible farmers’ cooperative associations en- 
gaged in marketing farm products, purchas- 
ing farm supplies, or furnishing farm busi- 
ness services (12 U.S.C. 1134c, 1141j). The 
banks for cooperatives were chartered by the 
Governor of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion under the Farm Credit Act of 1933 and 
today operate under that act as it has since 
been amended, 

Aside from their capital and surplus, the 
banks obtain funds with which to make 
loans principally by selling their consoli- 
dated collateral trust debentures to the in- 
vesting public. All 13 of the banks are liable 
for payment of the debentures and the col- 
lateral pledged for their payment consists 
largely of the loans made to farmers’ co- 
operatives. 

The initial capital of each bank for co- 
operatives was provided by the United States 
out of a revolving fund made available for 
that purpose. While each borrower was re- 
quired to own a certain amount of capital 
stock in the bank at the time a loan was 
made, that capital stock could be retired 
after a loan was repaid if the borrower so 
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requested and such retirement was custom- 
ary. It was not until about 8 years ago that 
the Farm Credit Act of 1933. was amended 
by the Farm Credit Act of 1955 to provide 
effectively for the retirement of Government 
capital. 

Under the 1955 amendments, the capital 
stock of the banks for cooperatives was di- 
vided into three classes with a par value of 
$100 per share: class A held by the United 
States; class B which may be sold for in- 
vestment and on which dividends up to 4 
percent a year may be paid; and class C 
which generally is issued only to farmers’ 
cooperative associations that borrow from 
the bank and entitles them to vote. Aside 
from the qualifying share of class C stock 
which each borrower must own when it ob- 
tains a loan, a borrower must also invest 
quarterly in class C stock an amount equal 
to from 10 to 25 percent of the interest 
paid on its loan, and still further class C 
stock is issued to the borrowers as patron- 
áge refunds each year. In general the mini- 
mum amount of Government (class A) stock 
to be retired each year is the equivalent in 
dollar value of the class © stock issue for 
that year. At least one of the banks for 
cooperatives is expected to retire all of its 
Government capital by July 1, 1965, at which 
time it will become subject to Federal in- 
come tax. The proceeds of such retirements 
are paid into the revolving fund which now 
consists of $69,088,900 credit in the Treasury 
and $80,911,100 invested in capital stock of 
the banks for a total of $150 million. This 
revolving fund continues to be available for 
investment in capital stock of the banks if 
necessary. 

In addition to providing for gradual retire- 
ment of Government capital, as the bor- 
rowers acquired more and more capital stock, 
the 1955 amendments also changed the 
method of operation of the banks for co- 
operatives to a cooperative basis in other 
important respects. Effective since January 
1, 1956, section 36 of the Farm Credit Act 
of 1933 requires that a bank determine the 
amount of its net savings each year, after 
paying or providing for all operating ex- 
penses, and then specifies how such savings 
are to be applied. After restoring any im- 
pairment of capital stock, 25 percent of such 
savings are used to create and maintain a 
surplus account. These amounts and savings 
used to establish contingency reserves, if 
any, are required to be alocated to the bor- 
rowers on a patronage basis and eventually 
such allocations may be distributed in class 
C stock of the bank. Any remaining savings 
not required or permitted to be applied 
otherwise must be paid to the borrowers on 
a patronage basis in Class C stock. Such al- 
locations and refunds constitute the patron- 
age dividends paid by a bank for cooperatives. 
While the class C stock eventually may be 
called for retirement and redeemed in 
money, existing farm credit law does not per- 
mit any part of the patronage dividends each 
year to be paid in money. HR. 10419 would 
make a portion of such patronage dividends 
payable in money each year as explained in 
more detail later. 

As each bank for cooperatives retires all 
of the stock held in it by the United States, 
the bank will become subject to Federal in- 
come tax, 1. e., the normal taxes and surtaxes 
imposed by chapter 1 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code. Because a bank for cooperatives 
does business on a cooperative basis, the tax 
treatment of the bank and its borrowers 
with respect to patronage dividends paid by 
the bank, after it becomes subject to Federal 
income tax, will be governed by subchapter 
T which was added to chapter I of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code in 1962. 

For a patronage dividend that meets the 
the specified requirements, subchapter T pro- 
vides that the full amount shall be deducted 
from the gross income of the cooperative in 
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computing its taxable income and shall be 
included in the gross income of the patron. 
This tax treatment applies not only to pa- 
tronage dividends paid in money but also to 
account allocations and refunds in capital 
stock which meet the requirements for a 
“qualified written notice of allocation” as 
defined in subchapter T. One of the require- 
ments for such account allocations and re- 
funds in capital stock to come within the 
“qualified” definition is that they must be 
part of a patronage dividend of which at 
least 20 percent is paid in money or by qual- 
ified check. Since the Farm Credit Act of 
1933 as it now reads does not permit a bank 
for cooperatives to make such a money pay- 
ment, H.R. 10419 would amend the 1933 act 
to provide for it. 

For the patronage allocations and refunds 
of a bank for cooperatives to “qualify” for de- 
duction from gross income in computing its 
taxable income there also are certain other 
requirements of subchapter T to be met. 
One is that the borrowers who receive the 
patronage allocations and refunds shall con- 
sent to include them in their gross income 
at their stated amount. There are several 
ways in which such consent may be given, 
including a consent in writing and obtaining 
or retaining membership in the organization 
after it has adopted a bylaw providing that 
membership constitutes such consent. In 
the case of a bank for cooperatives the bylaw 
manner of obtaining consent is most likely 
to be used. The bylaw may provide that be- 
coming or continuing as a class C stock- 
aoe of the bank shall constitute the con- 
sent. 

Another requirement of subchapter T, if 
the patronage allocations and refunds of a 
bank for cooperatives are to be deductible 
from its gross income in computing taxable 
income, is that the amounts involved shall 
come within the definition of a patronage 
dividend as that term is defined in subchap- 
ter T. One element of the definition is that 
such amounts come out of earnings from 
business done with or for patrons. In the 
case of a bank for cooperatives, practically 
all or at least as much as 95 percent of its 
gross income comes as a result of the loans 
made to the farmers’ cooperatives that bor- 
row from the bank. There also may be a 
very minor amount of income from securi- 
ties in which a bank may invest and from 
temporarily surplus funds that it may have 
loaned to other banks of the cooperative 
farm credit system. These latter amounts 
are relatively insignificant and the inten- 
tion is that it should not be necessary to dis- 
tinguish them from the interest collected on 
loans insofar as concerns being derived from 
business with or for the borrowing coop- 
eratives. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 9747), to extend for 3 
years the special milk programs for the 
Armed Forces and veterans hospitals 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H.R. 4149) to provide for the 
satisfaction of claims arising out of 
script, lieu selection, and similar rights, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


EXCHANGE OF PUBLIC DOMAIN 
LANDS WITHDRAWN FOR USE OF 
HANFORD PROJECT OF THE 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
The Senate proceeded to consider the 

bill (S. 2984) to authorize the exchange 
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of public domain lands heretofore with- 
drawn and withdrawn and reserved for 
the use of the Hanford project of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and for 
other purposes which had been reported 
from the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, with amendments, on page 
2, line 19, after the word “third”, to strike 
out “parties.” and insert “parties: Pro- 
vided further, That nothing herein shall 
be deemed to add to, modify, or eliminate 
any authority of the Commission pur- 
suant to such Acts to dispose of prop- 
erty.”; and on page 3, at the beginning 
of line 1, to strike out “west half section 
20, west half sections 29, 30, 31, and 32” 
and insert “west half section 29, and 
sections 30, 31, and 32”; so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all in- 
terests of the United States in the public 
domain lands lying south and west of the 
Columbia River, and within— 

Township 14 north, range 26 east, section 


Township 14 north, range 27 east, section 


Township 13 north, range 25 east, section 
14; 
Township 10 north, range 28 east, sections 
2, 4, and 10; 

Township 12 north, range 26 east, sections 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, and 18; 

Township 12 north, range 25 east, sections 
2, 12, and 14; 

Township 13 north, range 26 east, sections 

28, 30, 32, and 34; 
Willamette meridian, comprising approxi- 
mately 10,000 acres, which lands are now 
withdrawn and reserved for the use of the 
Hanford project of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, shall hereafter be held by the 
Atomic Energy Commission as an agent of 
and on behalf of the United States, and 
the Atomic Energy Commission shall exercise 
all of the authorities with respect thereto 
as provided in the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, and the Atomic Energy 
Community Act of 1955, as amended: Pro- 
vided, That any disposal of such lands pur- 
suant to such Acts shall be subject to valid 
existing rights in third parties: Provided 
further, That nothing herein shall be deemed 
to add to, modify, or eliminate any authority 
of the Commission pursuant to such Acts 
to dispose of property. 

Sec. 2. All lands within the Hanford proj- 
ect lying north and east of the Columbia 
River and within— 

Township 14 north, range 28 east, sec- 
tions 18, 19, west half section 29, and sec- 
tions 30, 31, and 32; 

Township 13 north, range 27 east, sec- 
tions 1, 12, and 13; 

Township 13 north, range 28 east, sec- 

tions 5, 6, 7, and 8; 
Willamette meridian, that were acquired by 
the Manhattan Engineering District or by 
the Atomic Energy Commission and that are 
now under the administrative control of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, comprising ap- 
proximately 7,000 acres, are hereby desig- 
nated public domain lands of the United 
States subject to all of the laws and regula- 
tions applicable thereto, and are withdrawn 
from all forms of appropriation under the 
public land laws, including the mining and 
mineral leasing laws, and are reserved for 
the use of the Atomic Energy Commission 
in connection with its Hanford operations 
until such withdrawal and reservation are 
revoked by order of the Secretary of the 
Interior with the concurrence of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior and 
the Atomic Energy Commission may by agree- 
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ment designate not to exceed 1,920 addi- 
tional acres of public domain lands reserved 
for the Hanford project, which shall there- 
after be held by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in accordance with the provisions of 
section 1 of this Act, and acquired lands of 
approximately equal value under the ad- 
ministrative control of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, which shall thereafter be held 
by the Atomic Energy Commission in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 2 
of this Act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1456), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


H.R. 11960 is designed to give the Atomic 
Energy Commission jurisdiction over some 
of such public lands and, at the same time, 
retain the approximate balance that has been 
in effect between acquired lands and public 
domain lands. This would be accomplished 
by the transfer to Commission jurisdiction of 
10,000 acres of public lands in exchange for 
7,000 acres of acquired lands that would be 
given the status of public lands. The 10,000 
acres of public lands to be transferred to the 
Commission are in a compact unit of an 
area that will not be required to active oper- 
ation of the Hanford project. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SAINT-GAU- 
DENS NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE, 
N.H. 


The bill (H.R. 4018) to authorize es- 
tablishment of the Saint-Gaudens Na- 
tional Historic Site, N.H., and for other 
purposes was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1458), explaining the pur- 
poses of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of H.R. 4018, by Representa- 
tive CLEVELAND, is to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to accept, as a gift to the 
United States, the home of Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens at Cornish, N.H., and other struc- 
tures and the lands associated with it and 
to administer the same as a unit of the 
national park system. It also provides for 
the acceptance of a gift of $100,000 or more 
which the present owners of the property 
expect to donate in order to further the 
purposes of the bill. 

NEED 

Augustus Saint-Gaudens (1848-1907) was 
one of the most important figures in Amer- 
ican cultural history and one of the great 
sculptors of his day. Among his best known 
works are those of Lincoln, now in Chicago; 
Sherman, now in New York City; Farragut, 
also in New York; and the Adams Memorial, 
in Rock Creek Cemetery. 

Much of Saint-Gaudens’ work was done at 
Cornish. He made this his summer home 
beginning in 1885 and his year-around home 
during the last 7 years of his life. 

The property to be acquired under H.R. 
4018 includes about 86 acres of land, Saint- 


88 


1964 


Gaudens’ home (a brick house built about 
1790 and remodeled and rehabilitated under 
his direction while he lived there), his studio 
along with many of his works, papers, and 
books, other and newer structures known 
as the new studio and picture gallery, the 
memorial in which the remains of Saint- 
Gaudens and his wife rest, and accessory 
buildings. 

Acquisition and administration of the 
Saint-Gaudens Memorial will be in keeping 
with the purposes of the Historic Sites Act 
of August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666; 16 U.S.C. 
461 et seq.). It has been recommended not 
only by the Secretary of the Interior but also 
by the National Advisory Board of National 
Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings, and Monu- 
ments. 

The National Park Service already admin- 
isters many sites connected with the lives 
of great statesmen, military leaders, finan- 
ciers, and inventors. The partial rounding 
out of this picture by the addition of Saint- 
Gaudens’ home will serve as evidence of the 
importance which the American people 
rightly attach to the cultural development 
of the Nation and to the contributions of 
one of their great fellow citizens in this field. 

cost 

The lands and buildings to be acquired 
under H.R. 4018 will be donated to the 
United States, as will approximately $100,000 
or more in endowment funds. Certain re- 
habilitation and development costs, however, 
will be associated with the project—approx- 
imately $200,000 as presently estimated. It 
is also estimated that the annual operation 
and maintenance costs will run about $40,000 
per year. 


RECREATIONAL FACILITIES AT 
SANFORD RESERVOIR’ AREA, 
CANADIAN RIVER PROJECT, TEXAS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 8135) to provide for the es- 
tablishment and administration of pub- 
lic recreational facilities at the Sanford 
Reservoir area, Canadian River project, 
Texas, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] 
has been most diligent in urging con- 
sideration of this bill. His efforts have 
contributed to the action the Senate is 
taking today in approving this very de- 
sirable recreation development on the 
Sanford Reservoir. 

The bill was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1461), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

H.R. 8135 would provide for the estab- 
lishment and administration of public rec- 
reational facilities in the Sanford Reservoir 
area, Canadian River project, Texas. This 
legislation is supplementary to the act of 
December 29, 1950, which authorized the 
construction of the Canadian River project, 
in that it provides for development of the 
recreational potential of the Sanford Res- 
ervoir which was authorized by that act. 

BACKGROUND 
The Canadian River project is located in 


northwest Texas. It includes the Sanford 
Reservoir, a multiple-purpose impoundment 
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on the Canadian River with the dam located 
about 88 miles northeast of Amarillo and 
13 miles west of Borger. The project also 
includes an aqueduct system to deliver sup- 
plemental municipal and industrial water to 
Amarillo, Borger, Brownfield, Lamesa, Level- 
land, Lubbock, O'Donnell, Pampa, Plainview, 
Slaton, and Tahoka. The project will pro- 
vide flood control and fish and wildlife bene- 
fits, and nonreimbursable allocations to 
these purposes are authorized. While recrea- 
tion was included in the authorizing act as 
a project purpose, there is no present author- 
ity for making the cost thereof nonreimburs- 
able. 

Construction of the Canadian River proj- 
ect is now underway. It is scheduled for 
completion in 1967. The first storage of 
water will occur in 1966. The project will 
cost about $98,875,000 and the Canadian 
River Municipal Water Authority is already 
under contract to repay $92,960,000 with in- 
terest. The remainder of the cost is allo- 
cated to flood control and fish and wild- 
life. A fish and wildlife development plan 
has been approved calling for the expendi- 
ture of $790,000. The National Park Serv- 
ice completed in 1962, with funds trans- 
ferred from the Bureau of Reclamation, a 
study of recreation development at San- 
ford Reservoir, The public use plan pro- 
posed as the result of that study is present- 
ly being reevaluated in the light of current 
policy with respect to the Federal Govern- 
ment’s responsibilities for development of 
recreational facilities. 

The Canadian River project is the only 
Federal reclamation project presently under 
construction where recreation development 
is not authorized on a nonreimbursable basis. 
The enactment of this legislation would cor- 
rect this inconsistency. 

The Sanford Reservoir is conveniently lo- 
cated to serve the outdoor recreation needs 
of a sizable population in Amarillo and other 
cities in the general area. It is well suited 
for outdoor recreation activities, especially 
those made possible by a sizable expanse of 
lake surface. Development of the recrea- 
tion potential would provide much needed 
opportunities for fishing, picnicking, camp- 
ing, boating, water skiing, and waterfowl 
hunting. Speedboating and water skiing 
should be especially popular on the lake be- 
cause of the expanse of lake surface provided, 
In addition, it is expected that there will be 
a big demand for those services and accom- 
modations that may be provided by non- 
Federal facilities. 

cost 


The cost involved in the enactment of this 
legislation will not exceed $1,100,000. 


PROMOTION OF DEVELOPMENT OF 
PHOSPHATE ON THE PUBLIC 
DOMAIN 


The bill (S. 2500) to amend section 27 
of the Mineral Leasing Act of February 
25, 1920, as amended, in order to promote 
the development of phosphate on the 
public domain, was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (c) of section 27 of the Act of Febru- 
ary 25, 1920, as amended (30 U.S.C. 184), is 
further amended to read as follows: 

“(c) No person, association, or corporation 
shall take, hold, own, or control at one time, 
whether acquired directly from the Secretary 
under sections 181-184, 185-188, 189-192, 193, 
194, 201, 202-209, 211-214, 223, 224-226, 226— 
2, 227-229a, 241, 261, 261-263 of this title or 
otherwise, phosphate leases or permits on an 
aggregate of more than twenty thousand four 
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hundred and eighty acres in the United 
States.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1459), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The purpose of S. 2500, which was spon- 
sored by Senator LEE METCALF, of Montana, 
for himself and Senators MANSFIELD, CHURCH, 
JORDAN, and Moss, is to increase the amount 
of acreage that any one person, association, 
or corporation can hold under phosphate 
lease on Federal lands to a maximum of 
20,480 acres. The present limitation is 
10,240 acres. 

The bill would accomplish this purpose by 
amending section 27(c) of the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act of 1920, as amended (41 Stat. 448; 
found in 30 U.S.C. 184(c), supp. IV). 

The need for an increase in the maximum 
allowable acreage in order to further develop- 
ment of the phosphate deposits in the pub- 
licly owned lands of the United States was 
established clearly in the committee’s hear- 
ings by officials of the executive branch and 
representatives of the phosphate-producing 
industry. Statistics of the Bureau of Mines 
show that of a total production of 56.7 mil- 
lion tons tn 1962, some 53.4 million tons 
were mined from private lands in Florida and 
Tennessee and only 3.3 million tons were 
produced in the Western States; this is in 
spite of the fact that the western field con- 
tains about 75 percent of the known phos- 
phate reserves in the country. 

Within the past 15 years, there has been 
an increasing demand for phosphate fertiliz- 
ers and there is every indication that this 
demand will continue to grow. In recent 
years the western market for this product 
has increased at a rate of about 6 percent 
per year. Data from the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture show that in the last 10 years, 
use of fertilizer rose twofold in Montana and 
Oregon, 2.5-fold in Idaho, and fourfold in 
Washington. Nationally, the industry fore- 
casts a rise of 65 percent in the next 10 years. 
Spokesmen for producers assured the com- 
mittee that companies in the West are 
anxious to participate in this growth, and 
are convinced that production can be ex- 
panded, provided they have sufficient ore re- 
serves for long-term development. 

Because of substantially greater distances 
to markets and higher mining costs result- 
ing from physical conditions and lower grade 
ores, western phosphate producers are at a 
decided competitive disadvantage with other 
producing areas, in this country and in the 
world. 

The problem is not, of course, confined to 
the Western States. As was brought out at 
the committee hearing, S. 2500 is important 
to the country as a whole. The domestic 
phosphate industry must be encouraged, or 
foreign competition, either from foreign com- 
panies or from American companies located 
abroad, may cause the United States to be- 
come dependent upon oceanborne sources of 
supply for a commodity vital to our agricul- 
tural supremacy. 

Present-day costs for all mining activities 
in the United States are continuing to in- 
crease; mechanization, while necessary, is 
expensive. Assured availability of substan- 
tial deposits of a mineral are requisite to 
warrant the large investments now necessary 
to develop deposits. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 10 
AM, TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
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Senate completes its business tonight, 
it stand in adjournment until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 
TO FILE REPORTS, TOGETHER 
WITH MINORITY VIEWS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry have 
until midnight tonight to file reports, 
together with minority views. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 
MORNING 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that all com- 
mittees may have the right to sit during 
the session of the Senate tomorrow until 
12 o’clock noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THREE-YEAR EXTENSION OF SPE- 
CIAL MILK PROGRAMS FOR THE 
ARMED FORCES AND VETERANS 
HOSPITALS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
once again I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No. 1389, H.R. 9747. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H.R. 9747) to extend for 3 years the 
special milk programs for the Armed 
Forces and veterans hospitals, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1454), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to whom was referred the bill (H.R, 
9747) to extend for 3 years the special milk 
programs for the Armed Forces and veterans’ 
hospitals, having considered the same, re- 
port thereon with a recommendation that it 
do pass without amendment. 

This bill extends the Armed Forces milk 
program for 3 years, through December 31, 
1967. Under this program the Commodity 
Credit Corporation makes dairy products ac- 
quired through price support operations 
available to veterans’ hospitals, the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Coast Guard, and the 
Merchant Marine Academy after they have 
purchased their usual quantities in the nor- 
mal channels of trade. 


SATISFACTION OF CLAIMS ARISING 
OUT OF SCRIPT, LIEU SELECTION, 
AND SIMILAR RIGHTS 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent to return to the 


33 of Calendar No. 1390, H.R. 
149. 
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There being no objection, the bill 
(H.R. 4149) to provide for the satisfac- 
tion of claims arising out of script, lieu 
selection, and similar rights, was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1455), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
NEED 


The United States historically issued scrip 
or similar certificates redeemable in land in 
payment of various services rendered to the 
United States or for rights relinquished to 
the United States. Persons who relinquished 
lands or interests in land to the United 
States were granted rights to select other 
lands in lieu thereof, giving rise to the term 
“lieu selection rights.” 

The last such scrip or lieu selection rights 
were issued by the United States in 1907. 
Because virtually none of the scrip rights 
carried an expiration date, they remain as 
an indefinite charge against the public lands 
of the United States to which they are 
applicable. Some, when issued, were made 
applicable to any public lands subject to 
“private entry”; others were limited to agri- 
cultural lands. 

The act of August 5, 1955 (69 Stat. 534), 
required that all holders of scrip and similar 
rights, including military bounty land war- 
rants, record their claims within 2 years 
thereafter or not later than August 5, 1957, 
and provided that claims not presented for 
recordation should not thereafter be ac- 
cepted by the Secretary of the Interior “as a 
bonus for the acquisition of lands.” A pro- 
cedure for notification to claimants was set 
up in that act. In recommending that legis- 
lation, the Department of the Interior 
stated: 

“Once the amounts of the various scrips 
and rights which remained to be satisfied are 
definitely determined, the Department will 
be able to formulate a procedure for satisfy- 
ing them.” 

The act of July 27, 1962 (76 Stat. 246), re- 
pealed obsolete laws relating to military 
bounty land warrants and provided for the 
cancellation of those warrants that had not 
been recorded under the 1955 act. 

The committee was advised in February 

1963 that there were 462 pieces of scrip, 
other than military land bounty warrants, 
recorded under the 1955 act, representing 16,- 
522 acres of land. In March 1964 the com- 
mittee was advised that the amount of valid 
scrip still outstanding is less than 12,000 
acres. 
The holders of the recorded scrip and 
similar rights are entitled to the land that 
the United States pledged to their prede- 
cessors in interest. At the same time, how- 
ever, increasing competing demands for land 
have made it more and more difficult for 
scrip holders and the Department of the 
Interior to agree upon land that can be ex- 
changed for the scrip and similar rights. 
While the recorded scrip remains in existence 
it represents a continuing threat to proper 
management and disposal programs that may 
be authorized for the public lands. 

Enactment of H.R. 4149 will provide pro- 
cedures to assure that scripholders will have 
a reasonable selection of public lands from 
which to choose in satisfying the rights they 
hold. The bill also provides that if these 
rights are not exercised by January 1, 1970, 
or, in the case of soldiers additional home- 
stead claims, by January 1, 1975, a cash 
settlement will be effected. In any event, 
all scrip will be retired under this legislation 
not later than January 1, 1975. 
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cost 


The committee is of the opinion that, 
given the opportunity of a reasonable selec- 
tion of public lands, holders of scrip and 
similar rights will seek to redeem those rights 
for land and will not be interested in a 
cash settlement. However, to the extent 
that land is not obtained in exchange for 
scrip, funds, which we believe will not exceed 
$1 million, will be required in order to 
satisfy claims that may remain in existence 
on January 1, 1970, or, in the case of soldiers 
apnea homestead claims, January 1, 
1975. 


CIVILIAN PATROL INTERNATIONAL 
AIR CADET EXCHANGE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, each 
year it is my great privilege to discuss 
for the Recorp the activities of the inter- 
national air cadet exchange, sponsored 
by the Civil Air Patrol. This year’s pro- 
gram, as those in the past, must be 
judged an outstanding success. 

Twenty-two nations participated in 
the exchange program this year. A gala 
banquet honoring the exchange cadets 
was held on Monday, August 10, 1964, 
in the Presidential Room of the Statler 
Hilton Hotel. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE] and the 
Honorable Victor L. Anfuso, justice of 
the Supreme Court of the State of New 
York, delivered the principal addresses. 

For 17 years, the Civil Air Patrol has 
arranged for CAP cadets to visit other 
countries in an exchange program which 
has brought their counterparts to the 
United States. 

These young men are chosen for their 
outstanding qualities of leadership, 
character, and citizenship, and for their 
academic achievements. 

The CAP exchange is effective for 
many reasons. First, it begins with 
young men who already have a basic, 
common area of understanding and in- 
terest—aviation. Second, the CAP do 
not just visit the District of Columbia 
and New York; they go into all parts of 
our Nation to visit our great cities and 
the people in them. Third, the CAP ex- 
change, although conducted with the full 
cooperation of the U.S. Air Force, is es- 
sentially a voluntary and private pro- 
gram strengthened by the support of 
many individual citizens, organizations, 
and business firms. 

For many years, I have been an active 
supporter of the CAP international air 
cadet exchange program. I have worked 
closely with Col. Barnee Breeskin, who 
is in charge of arrangements in Wash- 
ington for the program. Several times 
I have been privileged to address the 
cadets in the annual farewell dinner in 
Washington. 

Some of the distinguished guests at 
this year’s banquet include: 

Michael Manatos, special assistant to 
the President; John McNally, White 
House; Commissioner John B. Duncan; 
Assistant Postmaster General Ralph 
Nicholson; Congressman William L. St. 
Onge, of Connecticut; Maj. Gen. E. B. 
LeBailly, USAF, Director of Information, 
Department of the Air Force; Congress- 
man Melvin Price, of Illinois; Col. Roy 
St. Lewis, CAP Board of Directors; Lt. 
Col, Shale L. Tulin, commander, USAF 
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Band; Congressman James Morrison, of 
Louisiana; Col. Joe L. Mason, national 
commander, CAP; Col. Russell Ireland, 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel; Col. 
Paul Turner, chairman of the board, 
CAP; Col. Stanhope Lineberry, com- 
mander, Middle East region, CAP; Col. 
Paul A. Fonda, Northrop International, 
board of directors, CAP; Dr. Robert 
Ladner, counselor, Austrian Embassy; 
Deputy Under Secretary for Transpor- 
tation, Department of Commerce, Lowell 
K. Bridwell; Henry G. Catucci, vice pres- 
ident, Washington, D.C., Western Union 
International, Inc.; John A. Lang, Jr., 
administrative assistant, Office of the 
Secretary, Department of the Air Force; 
Benjamin W. Fridge, Special Assistant 
for Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve 
Forces, Department of the Air Force, 
Office of the Secretary; Patrick P. O’Car- 
roll, Director, Federal Bureau of Nar- 
cotics Training School, Treasury De- 
partment; Lt. Col. William H. Schulie, 
chairman, IACE, New York program; 
Col. Daniel E. Evans, commander, Na- 
tional Capital wing, CAP; Col. Edward 
M. Kirby, director of public relations, 
USO, New York; Col. Milton Kronheim; 
Col. Donald Peck, USAF; Lt. Col. Fred 
Schleger; Lt. Col. Foley D. Collins, Jr.; 
Arthur W. Hummel, Jr., Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for the Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs; Con- 
gressman John L. McMillan, of South 
Carolina; Lawrence Wyatt, Director of 
International Program Relations, HEW; 
Edward Sylvester, Deputy Administrator 
of the Bureau of International Labor 
Affairs, Department of Labor; Glenn B. 
Eastburn, vice president, New York Air- 
ways; Edward F. McGinnis, vice presi- 
dent, Seagram & Sons, Inc., New York; 
Herbert C. Blunck, vice president and 
general manager, Statler Hilton; Charles 
A. Cogliandro, president of the Calabrian 
Co., New York; Arthur J. Bergman, 
manager, National Guard Armory; 
W. Chester Martin, President of the 
Washington, D.C., Board of Trade; and 
Col. Barnee Breeskin, Washington, D.C. 

Senator BIBLE delivered a most out- 
standing address on the vital services 
which the Civil Air Patrol performs in 
the United States and the great value 
of the international exchange program 
in fostering good will and understanding 
among the participating nations. His re- 
marks deserve the careful attention of 
the Senate and all persons interested 
in the future of aviation. 

Justice Victor L. Anfuso also delivered 
a stirring address on the importance of 
youth in our democratic system of gov- 
ernment. The Honorable John B. Dun- 
can, Commissioner, District of Columbia, 
Michael Manatos, special assistant to 
President Lyndon B. Johnson, and Mr. 
Laurence Wyatt, Acting Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for International Affairs, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, also made interesting and 
timely remarks. 

The distinguished Member of the 
House of Representatives from South 
Carolina [Mr. McMILLAN], gave some 
idea of the value of the international air 
cadet exchange in a letter to Barnee 
Breeskin. The State of South Carolina 
entertained the air cadets from Peru and 
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exposed them to the traditional southern 
hospitality and friendship. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
speeches and the letter from Representa- 
tive McMILLAN be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speeches 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR ALAN BIBLE 


This occasion, I understand, is billed as a 
farewell dinner. It formally marks a close 
to activities at the U.S. end of the 17th an- 
nual international air cadet exchange. To- 
morrow you cadets and officers from other 
lands will be heading out to Andrews Air 
Force Base for your trips home. Yet, for 
my own part, I feel this is more a time to say 
welcome than a time to say farewell. 

I am sure you have been made welcome 
during your visit in our country. You have 
seen our Capital and some of our major at- 
tractions. You have seen many of our 
States. You have visited many places, done 
many things and—most important—met 
many of our people. I am sure they have 
all said welcome in one form or another. 
Still, I feel I would be derelict if I did not 
do my own part in this address tonight to 
make you feel welcome and to know that 
we have valued your friendship and enjoyed 
your visit. 

Speaking of welcomes, I believe it is in 
order for me to extend a special greeting 
to the Austrian cadets and officers seated 
here at the head table. This is Austria’s 
first participation in the international ex- 
change but I trust not the last. I hope 
you have benefited from the visit as much as 
I know our country has. The Civil Air 
Patrol cadets from the United States who 
went to Austria will, I know, be enriched 
for their experience, Speaking personally, I 
hope the United States has retained a bit of 
Austria and Austria a bit of the United 
States from this exchange of visits. 

This goes for all the visitors, too, of course. 
If you have found the exchange of visits as 
interesting and exciting as have your pred- 
ecessors—if you have gained a better under- 
standing of other nations—then we can ask 
no more. 

Doubtless there will be even more nations 
participating in this program next year if 
the speed with which this program has 
grown is any indication. That is as it 
should be, and I would like to use this forum 
as a means to extend thanks to those pri- 
vate individuals, groups and business firms 
who have done so much, in cooperation with 
the U.S. Air Force, in making this program 
work and grow. 

I know, for an example, that we have Pan 
American Airways to thank for this fine ban- 
quet. 

Still another welcome: This one to Col. 
Joe Mason, of Ellington, Tex., the new na- 
tional commander of the Civil Air Patrol. 
This is an excellent occasion for me to ex- 
tend my best wishes to Colonel Mason. I 
know he will carry on the great tradition of 
the Civil Air Patrol in the United States. 

It is most fitting, perhaps, that a Senator 
from Nevada is given the privilege of de- 
livering this address to the closing banquet 
of the international air cadet exchange. 
My State did not take part in the program 
this year as it has in past years, so I am 
something of a substitute. I suppose Nevada 
has to give other States a chance, but I can 
assure you my State will be looking forward 
to renewing its participation in future years. 

As much as any State—if not more—Ne- 
vada is interested in aviation and in the Civil 
Air Patrol. I know personally that the Civil 
Air Patrol fills a vital need in my State. 
Nevada is wide and vast. It has many moun- 
tains and, although it is growing, it has few 
people. There are vast stretches of remote 
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and largely unsettled terrain. You must see 
Nevada to understand this and to understand 
why it has been possible for aircraft to be- 
come lost and remain lost for years in Ne- 
vada’s wilderness. 

Thanks to the Civil Air Patrol, aircraft 
do not remain lost so long any more. The 
volunteer flyers of the Civil Air Patrol, with 
no compensation except for the gas and oil 
they use in their own aircraft, have flown 
countless search and rescue missions in 
Nevada. There are many who owe their lives 
to the CAP. 

An example of this was the rescue re- 
ported in the Air Force Blue Book in 1961. 
A private plane carrying five persons in- 
cluding a 6-year-old girl crashlanded high 
in the eastern Nevada mountains in sub- 
freezing weather. This occurred in one of 
the remote Nevada mountain regions I men- 
tioned—somewhere among the many desolate 
ranges. There was little to go on, and there 
was heavy snow and 40-mile-an-hour winds 
to contend with, but a member of the East 
Ely cadet squadron in White Pine County 
discovered the missing aircraft on one of his 
sorties. He returned and, despite the bad 
weather and the high altitude, made five 
drops of food, sleeping bags, and medical 
supplies. 

Another senior CAP cadet from Ely led the 
ground party which snowshoed into the area 
and rescued the five victims. All five were 
hurt—one had a broken back—but all 
recovered, 

This is just an example. There have been 
other dramatic rescues. Some have not 
turned out so well, but it has not been the 
fault of the Civil Air Patrol. 

This is why I have always been an enthu- 
siastic supporter of the Civil Air Patrol. 
This is why I consider it an honor and a 
privilege to take part in this banquet to- 
night. 

My respect for the Civil Air Patrol only 
increases my respect. and admiration for this 
cadet exchange program which has brought 
us all together tonight. A friend of mine 
whom most of you have probably met at one 
point or another during your visit has 
played an important role in the exchange 
program over the years. I am speaking of 
Col. Barnee Breeskin, who heads up the Civil 
Air Patrol's Washington office and who 
pretty much runs the show for the exchange 
program here. Ten years ago, when the 
program was still in its infancy, Colonel 
Breeskin was a senior escort with a group of 
CAP cadets visiting Italy. To say he was 
enthusiastic about the program is an under- 
statement. Let me read a brief portion of 
an article he wrote about the trip and the 
program. I am quoting directly: 

“It is wonderful to see the changes 
wrought in these boys in just 3 weeks. 
Their understanding of the problems that 
face other nations increased along with their 
understanding and acceptance of the mani- 
fold customs, traditions, and national points 
of view represented by each of the countries 
participating. 

“My adventure with the exchange was one 
of the greatest experiences of my life. It 
showed me again that kids are kids all over 
the world.” 

If all of you from the 22 nations repre- 
sented here tonight have picked up just a 
portion of that kind of enthusiasm and 
understanding, this program will have more 
than served its purpose for all our nations. 

Frankly, I am more than ever impressed 
with this program. It all started on a rather 
minor scale in 1948, as you know. That was 
when the United States and Canada got to- 
gether to exchange visits between our Civil 
Air Patrol and their Air Cadet League. Now 
look at it. Hundreds of aviation-minded 
young people are benefiting from the pro- 
gram. This includes the 145 Americans 
visiting your countries and your 188 cadets 
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visiting here this year. This is fostering 
closer friendship and better understanding 
among air-minded people in Europe, the 
Near East and North, Central and South 
America. 

There have been all sorts of exchanges in 
recent years, all of them beneficial I am 
sure, but it strikes me that this exchange 
among youth interested in aviation has a 
special importance to our world’s future. 

It is aviation which has shrunk our planet 
and made it easier for peoples of every race 
and nationality to know one another better. 
At the same time, however, it is aviation 
which has done so much to give death and 
destruction of war the awesome global char- 
acter it has assumed in this century. Those 
of us who have been around a good many 
years have witnessed an unbelievably rapid 
development in aviation. As in many fields, 
man has developed aviation faster than he 
has been able to adapt to the changes avia- 
tion has brought. 

What I am saying is that aviation is a 
terribly vital factor in peace and in war. It 
is a wonderful tool with which to build 
lasting peace—and it is an awesome weapon 
with which to wage war. 

It is my hope—as I know it is the hope of 
all of you taking part in this exchange— 
that the experience and understanding we 
gain from the program will play an impor- 
tant part in making certain this generation 
and those which follow will use aviation as 
a constructive tool and not as a destructive 
weapon. Let us build peace with aviation. 
Let us all pit our efforts into guiding avia- 
tion for the lasting benefit of all mankind. 
REMARKS OF JUSTICE VicTOoR ANFUSO, NEW 

YORK STATE SUPREME COURT 


Mr. Toastmaster, distinguished guests, 
visiting cadets, friends, it has been my good 
fortune to attend several of these functions 
in the past and I have always enjoyed them. 
This is truly a most important program of 
international friendship and good will, and 
I should like to see it grow in the years to 
come. 

Let me first, however, pay tribute to one 
who is doing a magnificent job in helping to 
arrange these exchange tours, one who has 
worked for many years with the Civil Air 
Patrol in promoting this very worthwhile 
program—and I mean none other than your 
good friend and mine, Col. Barnee Breeskin. 
During the many years of my service in the 

of the United States, I have come 
to know him intimately. He is a gentleman 
par excellence, a man who takes great pride 
in the city of Washington and, in fact, is 
often called Mr. Washington, and one who 
is very devoted to the cause and the ideals 
represented by the Civil Air Patrol. 

I want to congratulate the Civil Air Patrol 
and the U.S. Air Force for sponsoring this 
exchange of civilian airminded young men 
each year and for giving us the opportunity 
to meet these fine young men from abroad 
and to let them learn as much about our 
country as they may wish. 

I regard this exchange program as a most 
effective and practical way to foster fellow- 
ship among the youth of these nations and 
a closer relationship now and in the future 
for the defense of our common interests and 
Western civilization. You young men have 
been chosen because of your fine character, 
qualities of leadership, academic achieve- 
ments, and good citizenship. You have vis- 
ited all parts of our country; you have had 
the opportunity to meet and to talk with 
Americans from all walks of life. We have 
placed no restrictions upon you. 

No doubt you have read or heard about the 
recent riots we have had in New York. This 
has been indeed unfortunate because New 
York has always been a haven for all people 
regardless of their race, color or national 
origin. It has indeed been the melting pot 
of the world. It has given equal opportunity 
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to everyone whether he came from the deep 
south or from any other country in the world. 

Besides the riots, there have been some 
inflammatory statements made by certain in- 
dividuals that the rioters should “kill cops 
and judges.” The utterances and publiciz- 
ing of such statements are positive proof of 
the complete freedom of speech that exists 
in America and I admire our American re- 
porters who take all kinds of risks to get the 
news and have it printed. The free publica- 
tion of this and other events makes our peo- 
ple as well informed as any bureaucrat. 
Thus when they sit on juries or cast their 
ballots on election day, the entire world can 
rest assured that the American people in- 
variably come up with the correct decision. 

I have a strong suspicion that the cause of 
these riots is not the new civil rights law 
we have placed on the statute books. Most 
Americans agree that this civil rights law 
has been long overdue. It was passed by 
the majority of legislators of both major 
political parties so that it truly represents 
the will of the great majority of our peo- 
ple. Naturally those who lost certain priv- 
ileges which they had long enjoyed feel 
somewhat disappointed. But it is not even 
these people who are responsible for the 
riots, Nor can the blame be placed on those 
who benefited by the passage of this law. In 
my humble judgment the finger of guilt 
points to the extremists in our society who 
have no respect for law and order—to those 
who would lynch a person accused of a crime 
before bringing him to trial; to those who 
take the law in their own hands whenever 
they are in disagreement with the law. 

I don’t care what you label such people. 
whether you call them Communists, leftists, 
or extreme rightwingers—it doesn't matter. 
The fact remains that these are lawless peo- 
ple and you can assure your respective 
countries that we will deal with them as 
such. The American people fully realize 
that to invite opposition to any particular 
law will encourage the violation of other 
laws making the country an easy prey for 
subversion. Therefore, in dealing with this 
new crisis, without sacrificing any of our 
democratic principles, we will strengthen 
rather than weaken our national and State 
laws dealing with criminal anarchists and 
those who practice rioting to undermine our 
form of government. 

I said before that these riots will have the 
effect of strengthening America and our dem- 
ocratic system. I say this because free men 
and women who love their liberty, in full 
cooperation with our President and all duly 
elected government and State officials, will 
ferret out this vermin from our society as 
we have done in times past. The United 
States is still a rough diamond in many 
ways, needing smoothening and polishing 
here and there—but a diamond it is, owned 
not by a small ruling class for there is no 
such thing as a small, large, or medium class 
in the United States. 

We as Americans love our liberty so much 
that we have fought a war of independence, 
a civil war the end of which united our 
country as it had never been united before. 
We have also sent millions of our boys to 
foreign shores who have sacrificed their lives 
that free men all over the world can remain 
free. 

We have hidden neither our strength nor 
our weaknesses—and like all human beings 
we have plenty of those. But we try to 
solve and overcome our weaknesses in a dem- 
ocratic way and not by force or coercion. 
Perhaps, this is the strength of America. 

So I say to you young men who have been 
in our midst these past few weeks: As you 
return to your homes, to your countries, tell 
your people the truth about the United 
States, the truth as you saw it with your own 
eyes and heard it with your own ears. Ours 
is a noncamoufiaged showcase of how free- 
dom works without emphasizing the good or 
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minimizing that which is bad. Tell them of 
our efforts to root out the last vestiges of dis- 
crimination in this country—and tell them 
we will be successful; tell them of our sacri- 
fices in money, in food, and materials to help 
rehabilitate the countries devastated during 
World War II and the underprivileged and 
undernourished countries which have 
emerged since that war. 

And tell them also that America is still 
the land of freedom, the land of opportunity, 
the land of human dignity. If you want evi- 
dence, I can testify to it. Here stands before 
you a man who was born abroad in poverty, 
in a land where opportunities for success are 
limited. I came to this country as an immi- 
grant at the age of 9, with a widowed mother 
and several sisters and brothers. We had to 
struggle for a roof over our heads, for our 
daily bread, for an education. It did not 
come easy, but the United States gave us all 
the opportunities to obtain those necessities 
and more. I have risen to become an attor- 
ney, a political leader, a city judge, a Mem- 
ber of Congress for 10 years where I served 
on the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics, and for the past 2 years Iam a justice 
of the New York State Supreme Court. 

All of this is not being related to you ina 
boastful manner. It is done primarily for 
the purpose of emphasizing to you as clearly 
as possible that the United States is truly a 
democratic country where every man has the 
opportunity to acquire an education and to 
improve his own position in life according 
to his capabilities and talents. 

And now as I salute you as you prepare to 
leave our shores, permit me one final word— 

Remember that those who have the most 
at stake in the future are the youth. This 
means you. If the youth of the world work- 
ing together cannot contain the hate and 
the venom that has infiltrated our society 
and is now spreading into every corner of the 
world, then a monstrosity will be created far 
more devastating than any atomic bomb, 
which will rob you not only of your youth 
but of everything else that makes life worth 
living. 

STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER JOHN B, DUN- 
CAN AuGusT 10, 1964—6:30 P.M. 


Mr. Chairman, members of the interna- 
tional air cadet exchange, and distinguished 
guests, once again it is my great priviliege to 
extend to a group of international air cadets 
the heartiest welcome of the city of Wash- 
ington, the Capital of this Nation. 

I say “again” because this is the third time 
that I have had the opportunity to meet with 
the air cadets from foreign countries, 

You have been in our city for several days 
and I trust that by our hospitality and the 
manner in which you were received you have 
already felt our welcome. In my capacity as 
Commissioner for the District of Columbia 
and speaking for the Board of Commission- 
ers I now affirm this welcome, officially and 
personally. We are very happy that you are 
visiting our city. We hope that your stay 
has been pleasant and informative. 

Washington, D.C., congratulates the Civil 
Air Patrol, the U.S. Air Force, our chairman, 
Barnee Breeskin, the political and civic lead- 
ers, and the many volunteers throughout the 
country who haye given so much of their 
time and effort to make this, the 17th year of 
the international cadet exchange so highly 
successful, 

I especially want to welcome the air cadets 
from Austria. It is my understanding that 
this is the first year in which Austria has 
participated in the exchange program. We 
are very happy to have you join us. I am 
also proud to tell you that a young man from 
the Washington area was selected for the ex- 
change program this year. Cadet S. Craig 
Gillis departed from Washington 3 weeks 
ago. His destination—Vienna, Austria. 

I recognize that you are practically at the 
end of your scheduled trip in this country 
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and that, therefore, I should say “goodbye” 
and wish you a pleasant journey home. But 
this would be like saying “hello” and “good- 
bye” in the same breath, I do not see it 


beginning. 

friendly and constructive international rela- 
tionship which will endure over the years to 
come, 

As you progress in your career develop- 
ment there will be many opportunities for 
continuing international exchange of people 
and ideas at all levels of professional activity. 
The program in which you have now partic- 
ipated and which was so ably organized by 
the Civil Air Patrol has given you an intro- 
duction to what the future holds in store 
for you. You will visit other countries and, 
I hope, you will visit us again. Our young 
men will visit your countries, all will learn 
from each other and gain the maximum 
benefits of aviation advances in this rapidly 
progressing airminded age. But you are 
much more than just airminded, you have 
been chosen for your demonstrated qualities 
of leadership, for your academic achieve- 
ments, and for your good citizenship. With 
this solid foundation, I am sure you will go 
far in building international understanding 
and good will in whatever activity or profes- 
sion you choose. 

It is when I contemplate these aspects of 
international exchange that I realize your 
visit has been all too short. Our cadets, re- 
turning from your countries, have confirmed 
this. They, too, would have liked to stay 
longer, see more, and get better acquainted. 
But even in this time allotted to exchange 
cadets much certainly has been gained in 
human relations. 

So, again, not “goodby,” but I bid you 
“farewell” until we meet again. 


REMARKS OF MICHAEL MANATOS, SPECIAL As- 
SISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT 


It is a great privilege to be with you this 
evening and convey to you the best wishes of 
President Johnson. It is his sincere hope 
that your participation in the International 
Air Cadet Exchange has been enjoyable and 
profitable, and in the years ahead will prove 
to be memorable as well. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
assume the role of spokesman for those 
American communities and families which 
were fortunate enough to serve as your hosts 
during your stay in the United States. In 
their behalf, I want to say we enjoyed hav- 
ing you visit us. 

The homelands to which you will soon 
be returning should be proud of their youth- 
ful ambassadors, just as we are very pleased 
to say it was both an honor and privilege to 
have you with us. In this connection, I 
would like to pay a special salute to our 
guests from Austria. I understand this 
marks the first time Austria has participated 
in this fine program. We sincerely hope 
that you have found your visit enjoyable 
and beneficial. We would like to have you 
come back. 

As you get ready to go back, you will be 
crossing paths with American youths who 
have been visiting your countries during the 
time you have been here. They, too, will be 
carrying back in their hearts the memories 
of your people, the new places they have 
seen, the fun they have had, the new things 
they have learned, last but not least, the 
new foods they have savored. 

These experiences—yours and _ theirs— 
come rarely in the lifetime of the average 
youth. They are to be cherished. But more 
important, these experiences can be put to 
work for the benefit of man. Talk about 
them as we would want our American boys 
to talk about theirs when they return. Talk 
to your friends and your families about the 
impressions you gained here. Tell your peo- 
ple about America. You will have much to 
talk about. It is hoped that your memories 
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of things here will all be pleasant. America 
has problems but as a people we are no dif- 
ferent, basically, from other people who live 
peacefully with one another, while finding 
answers to our problems. 

It will be good for all of us to keep in 
mind that human progress, mutual respect, 
understanding and freedom—these precious 
objectives are often won only after differ- 
ences of opinions are reconciled, through 
discussion and education, through give and 
take and through realization that man can- 
not be denied his birthright. 

Be understanding of our problems as you 
go back. We want your understanding, we 
want your moral support. All of us here 
tonight seek a better world, by putting in 
order those things within our own houses 
that need action and by promoting trust and 
understanding between ourselves, on an in- 
ternational level. 

You have been called “Ambassadors with 
Wings.” Spread your wings now. Join the 
almost 5,000 other alumni of the interna- 
tional air cadet exchange who have taken 
part in this program since its beginning in 
1948. Through the medium of aviation— 
which offers the best possible means for face- 
to-face communication—let us work to- 
gether to achieve mutual understanding and 
good will. Let us help each other realize 
our common aims of achieving both internal 
and international peace and prosperity. 

And now I wish you a safe, speedy flight 
home. 


REMARKS OF MR. LAURENCE WYATT, ACTING 
DEPUTY ASSISTANT, SECRETARY FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL AFFARS, HEW 


Mr. Toastmaster, it is a privilege to repre- 
sent the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the Honorable Anthony J. Cele- 
brezze, in welcoming air cadets from 22 
countries who are the quests of honor at this 
dinner. I understand that this is the 17th 
year of the Civil Air Patrol International Air 
Cadet . Over these 17 
years great value has undoubtedly come from 
this international exchange program, and 
has led to its successful continuation and 
expansion. I know that you cadets here to- 
night have left with us in the United States 
a greater appreciation of your countries, as 
well as increased understanding of the role 
of aviation as one of the ties binding our 
countries closer together. 

In the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare we have much opportunity to 
benefit from international exchange. We 
receive some 7,000 visitors to the Department 
each year from other countries. Most of 
them come to learn or train in the United 
States, but we have found that these visitors 
also help us to learn and benefit from the 
experiences of other peoples in meeting their 
needs in education, health, welfare, and 
rehabilitation. Moreover, this also is a real 
two-way exchange of people and ideas. For 
example, each year many U.S. teachers go to 
other countries to teach, while their coun- 
terparts in the other countries come here to 
teach in our schools. 

I would like to make one other point. The 
Civil Air Patrol and the operations of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare both reflect, I believe, an important fact 
about how we try to meet our needs in the 
United States. The CAP is an outstanding 
example of the working together of private 
citizens and voluntary agencies and govern- 
mental agencies—in this case, of course, the 
U.S. Air Force. The vigorous programs and 
activities in this country in health or educa- 
tion or welfare are likewise close to the peo- 
ple and involve the active participation of 
the people. These programs are mainly de- 
veloped and carried out at the local or State 
levels, through an interaction of voluntary 
organizations, and local and State govern- 
ments and the Federal Government. The 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
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fare, administers some programs directly 
(social security), but generally its role is to 
assist, advise, give financial support, with the 
basic responsibility in the States and in the 
communities, This successful working to- 
gether—this partnership, in the words of 
President Johnson—of individuals, volun- 
tary agencies and the various levels of Gov- 
ernment refiects our pluralistic society. In 
diversity there is strength, “E pluribus 
unum.” 

Again, it is a pleasure to welcome you and 
to give you, on behalf of Secretary Cele- 
brezze, warmest wishes for your return voy- 
ages and for the future. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House Disrricr COMMITTEE, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington, D.C., July 28, 1964. 
Mr. BARNEE BREESKIN, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Barnes: I feel highly honored to be 
selected as one of your friends to attend 
the International Air Cadet Exchange din- 
ner at the Statler Hilton Hotel on August 
10, 1964. 

I do not know of anyone that could have 
arranged to have young cadets from 22 dif- 
ferent countries attend a dinner in the 
Nation’s Capital except “Barnee Breeskin.” 

Meetings of this nature are certainly cal- 
culated to be of great assistance in having 
the people of our Nation understand the 
problems of other nations and also give the 
young men of other nations an opportunity 
to understand our problems and our way of 
living in the United States, 

We were delighted to have the Peruvian 
Cadets visit the State of South Carolina and 
I sincerely hope that the climate and the 
people of my State made a good impression 
on our visitors from Peru. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN L, MCMILLAN, 
Member of Congress, 


ADDRESS OF CARL T. ROWAN, DI- 
RECTOR, US. INFORMATION 
AGENCY, BEFORE THE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF THE URBAN 
LEAGUE, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
call to the attention of my colleagues the 
excellent address of Carl T. Rowan, Di- 
rector, U.S. Information Agency, at the 
National Conference of the Urban 
League, Louisville, Ky., on August 5, 1964. 

Mr. Rowan discusses in some depth the 
current situation of the Negro in Amer- 
ican society. He urges, in particular, 
that Negroes now seek to work within 
the framework of law which has been es- 
tablished by the Civil Rights Act. To 
this Senator, such advice is both appro- 
priate and sound. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ad- 
dress be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY Cart T. Rowan, Direcror, U.S. 
INFORMATION AGENCY 

Mr. Young, Mr. Steeger, ladies and gentle- 
men, I have spoken to several Urban League 
gatherings in past years, both at the na- 
tional and local level, but never under cir- 
cumstances so sobering and demanding as 
those that prevail tonight, 

My task is difficult, not only because of 
the ugly, explosive developments of recent 


weeks, but also because of the sinister 
rumblings from the shadows where men 
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lurk with seemingly insatiable desires to ex- 
ploit the racial fears and frustrations of the 
American people. 

My task is difficult, not merely because of 
the tenseness of the situation, but also be- 
cause of what I am and what my responsi- 
bilities are: on the one hand I am a Negro 
with a vital desire, indeed a fierce deter- 
mination, to see that my children escape the 
degrading shackles of racism; on the other 
hand I am a public official whose job it is 
to help protect this country’s reputation 
abroad, and an American citizen eager to 
see his country bind up wounds and wipe 
out scars of a conflict that should have been 
forgotten decades ago. 

My difficulty is not that there is any con- 
flict of interest in being all these things. 
Indeed, what is good for America and its 
reputation abroad is also good for my chil- 
dren. But you and I are acutely aware that 
in recent weeks and days there have been 
developments that do not seem either to 
brighten our children’s futures or to ease 
the headaches of one described as “custodian 
of the American image.” 


RACIAL VIOLENCE RIVETS WORLD ATTENTION 


The sordid violence in the streets of our 
cities and the grisly murders in Mississippi 
have dismayed our friends and delighted our 
foes—and each has plastered his reactions 
across the front pages and editorial pages of 
the world. Naturally, this is disturbing to 
the part of me that is the public official. 

But the part of me that is American citizen 
and father is even more disturbed by what it 
could mean internally, by what this sense- 
less violence could do to warp the heart and 
soul of America. 

We must all worry anew that the cancer 
of bigotry may again be spreading through 
the body politic, eating away at our vitals, 
sapping the moral strength without which 
we shall be lost, 


GREAT PROGRESS IN RACE RELATIONS SINCE 
WORLD WAR II 


Since World War II we have gone through 
a phenomenal period in American race rela- 
tions. Progress did not come nearly as fast 
as I desired, or as justice required, but there 
could be no doubt that there was great prog- 
ress, no doubt as to the course America had 
chosen, She had chosen to prove that the 
ideals of our Declaration of Independence 
could also be a reality; she had chosen to 
show a hate-scarred world that it is possible 
to create a multiracial society in which there 
is genuine equality of opportunity and mu- 
tuality of respect. 

What a tragedy it would be, for our coun- 
try and for a world desperately in need of an 
example, if in the passions and despairs of 
today’s conflicts a majority of Americans 
were to conclude that they ought to reverse 
course, to move toward some less noble goal. 

You sense already, I am sure, that I come 
tonight in a mood to talk seriously * * * 
to talk some plain talk. I can think of no 
better place to do it, for Urban League lead- 
ers have been trying to get the power struc- 
ture of our big cities to heed some plain 
talk for many years. 


DEMONSTRATIONS HAVE SERVED PURPOSE FOR 
THE MOMENT 


But I want to begin by directing a few 
comments to my fellow Negroes, particularly 
those who are in a position to influence to 
any degree the course of the civil rights 
movement: 

The hour has come when bold, uncom- 
p: efforts must be made to free the 
civil rights movement from the taint of street 
rioters, looters, and punks who terrorize sub- 
ways. We must guard that movement jeal- 
ously against inroads by those whose only 
desire is to create the chaos they see as 
America’s undoing. 

The only effective way to achieve the 
things we really want is to call off those 
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street demonstrations which unfortunately 
have come to serve as little more than a fuse 
to ignite the tempers of the ignorant and ir- 
responsible and as a shield behind which 
they can hide. 

I am aware that the desirability of further 
street demonstrations and protests at this 
time is a matter of heated debate within the 
Negro community. But I want to have my 
say, and it is this: demonstrations—with 
possible rare exceptions—have served their 
purpose for the time being. They serve to- 
day, for the most part, only to becloud the 
real issues of the Negro’s legitimate griev- 
ances and to raise a bogeyman of supposed 
excessive, unreasonable desires on the part 
of this country’s colored citizens. 

In addition, I fear that we are creating 
a cult of Negroes for whom the steamletting 
of angry protest provides satisfaction 
enough—and thus they are virtually unin- 
terested in the other endeavors and struggles 
that are essential for real and lasting prog- 
ress. 

These are facts worthy of our urgent con- 
cern without any regard whatsoever for the 
fact that an election is coming up. The 
things of which I speak go to the heart of 
this country’s destiny, and their implica- 
tions are broader than any candidate or any 
election. 

With that understanding, let me elaborate: 

To emphasize what is happening in the 
area of protests, I must compare the leaders 
of some protests to a quack doctor who finds 
that a shot of penicillin will cure an infected 
foot and quickly decides that penicillin is 
a cure for everything. 

So the next patient complains of recur- 
ring migraine headaches, and the quack 
pokes her full of penicillin. 

Another complains of sharp pains in the 
abdomen, so the quack loads him up with 
penicillin. 

Indeed, the quack becomes so enthralled 
by his injections of penicillin that he offers 
it to a blind man whose complaint is that 
he needs rehabilitation help in getting a 
job. 

The result is that many of his patients 
fall victim to a horrible antipenicillin reac- 
tion and some die of critical ailments that 
would have responded to proper treatment. 

Fortunately, the medical profession is not 
burdened by doctors who are that stupid. 
Unfortunately, the civil rights movement has 
picked up a few quacks who are that stupid, 

Let me make it clear that, in my view, pro- 
test demonstrations have played a great role 
in awakening the conscience of this country. 
The Montgomery bus boycott, the great 
march on Washington, and myriad other re- 
sponsible demonstrations have made Ameri- 
cans understand that the Negro is not, and 
never again can be, the meek, subservient 
creature who appeared to be satisfied to wait 
hat in hand in the backroom for the left- 
overs of the American feast, 

But there is tragic evidence today that 
what many of us feared at the outset is tak- 
ing place; that is, that the demonstrations 
would be seized upon by a few fanatics from 
the Negro community who have no under- 
standing of the limited ability of protests to 
effect change, particularly in a society where 
those doing the demonstrating represent 
only a 10-percent minority. 

Just as the imaginary quack assumed peni- 
cillin to be a cure-all, there are so-called 
Negro leaders popping up in dozens of com- 
munities who act as though they believe 
picketing and demonstrating to be a cure for 
every social and political ill that afflicts the 
Negro. 

Just as the quack will kill many patients 
with his endless flow of penicillin, these un- 
thinking Negro leaders can kill the hopes for 
total freedom of many a Negro with their 
nostrum of endless and often pointless dem- 
onstrations, The penicillin of passion in the 
streets can be dangerous medicine for a man 
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who needs instead the rehabilitation of job 
training, more education, and a place to use 
his talents gainfully. 


NEGROES MUST WIN PUBLIC RELATIONS BATTLE 


It is doubly tragic when the demonstra- 
tions become a springboard to violence, to 
destruction of property, to widespread loot- 
ing, for this insures that the Negro will lose 
the public relations battle. And only a fool 
can fail to see that if the Negro does not try 
to win the public relations battle, if he does 
not attempt to carry a majority of white 
Americans with him, then he is pursuing a 
path, not of first-class citizenship within the 
total American community, but of all-out 
warfare against nine-tenths of the American 
community. 

I know that the Negro has not made a de- 
cision of all-out war against the American 
community and has no intention of doing 
so. Such a course would be greatly destruc- 
tive of white America and its institutions, of 
course, but it would also be vastly destructive 
of the Negro and all that he has come to pos- 
sess and cherish in three and a half centu- 
ries on these shores. 

The uneducated, frustrated Negro in the 
slums of our cities may think he is getting 
even with “Whitey” when he breaks a win- 
dow during chaotic rioting and carts off a 
television set. But what he is really doing 
is stealing the birthright of his own chil- 
dren. 

So my appeal to Negro leaders is that we 
state the Negro’s goals anew—so that all 
Americans may realize that the fates of 
white and Negro Americans are inseparably 
bound together in this Nation's quest for 
survival and in the even broader context of 
human hopes and endeavors. 


CALL FOR CAMPAIGNS TO BETTER EDUCATION AND 
EMPLOYMENT 


What is the response we get from those 
Negroes who do not believe that the time 
has come to substitute for the demonstra- 
tions vigorous campaigns in such areas as 
the prevention of school dropouts, registra- 
tion of voters and the pursuit of new oppor- 
turities in education and employment that 
flow out of the new civil rights law and the 
pending antipoverty program? 

I read recently that an official of one pro- 
test group argued that the protests had pro- 
duced all the recent gains by the Negro and 
that to call a moratorium on protests is to 
call for an end to Negro progress. 

I can describe this in only one word: “Non- 
sense.” 

Nothing could be more foolhardy than for 
Negroes to proceed on the assumption that 
progress has not flowed, and will not con- 
tinue to flow, from the rulings of our courts, 
from the power and prestige of the execu- 
tive branch of Government, from the per- 
sonal and social pressures exerted by workers 
such as you in the Urban League movement, 
and now, from the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 


CIVIL RIGHTS LAW ALREADY WINS RESULTS 


Already there have been more restaurants 
and hotels made available to Negroes as a 
result of the civil rights law than were opened 
up directly by all the sit-in and other dem- 
onstrations combined. Anyone who has ex- 
perienced the angering humiliation of not 
being able to eat or sleep in public accom- 
modations supposedly available to the gen- 
eral public (as most Negroes have) knows 
that this is a meaningful contribution to 
the Negro’s search for dignity. 

Dramatic and courageous as the Mont- 
gomery bus boycott was, the issue was finally 
resolved only by a ruling by the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

We know that the powerfully moving 
March on Washington surely played a role 
in producing passage of the civil rights law, 
but certainly some credit for the success of 
that demonstration must be given to those 
Washington officials—the late John F. Ken- 
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nedy, President Johnson, Washington police 
Officials—who gave it their blessing because 
they saw it as an expression of one of the 
most noble rights enshrined in our Bill of 
Rights—the right of peaceful protest. 


PROTESTS NOT END IN THEMSELVES 


I know that some Negroes believe that ex- 
tremism in pursuit of the black man’s lib- 
erty is no vice, but I say that stupidity is 
never a virtue. So we dare not forget that 
while some gains may flow from a passionate 
articulation of our grievances, other great 
gains will come from our being smarter than 
those who would deny the Negro the status 
of free men. 

So I join and I applaud those Negro leaders 
who have called for a return to the realiza- 
tion that protests are not an end in them- 
selves and that we have got to sow many 
seeds and plow many kinds of fields before 
we can expect to reap the full harvest of 
freedom. 

When we do this, we shall move forward 
more rapidly because we shall have wiped out 
some of the confusion and apprehension 
that is creeping into—sometimes being de- 
liberately injected into—the white com- 
munity. 


NOTHING TO FEAR FROM THE NEGRO 


I note that in one riot-torn community the 
other day a white woman exclaimed, “My 
God, what do they want?” 

That question deserves an answer, and we 
must give it, 

Unnecessary though it may seem, we must 
assert again and again what seems to me to 
be self-evident: white America has nothing 
to fear from the Negro. 

The Negro’s past and future are wrapped 
up in this land, His sweat poured into the 
efforts that built America’s skyscrapers and 
produced her abundance; his hopes and 
dreams have helped to weave the fiber of her 
social and political fabric, and his blood is 
in the soil where battles were won to protect 
them all. 

Even if this were not so dramatically true, 
logic would still declare that 20 million Ne- 
groes could hardly be construed to be a threat 
to 170 million white Americans. 

But what, someone asks, of those Negroes 
who are throwing bricks and Molotov cock- 
tails in the Rochesters and Harlems and 
Jersey Cities of America? Don’t they repre- 
sent a threat? 

My answer is, “Yes, the Negro hoodlum 
does represent a threat—but to the law- 
abiding Negro as much as to the white man.” 
Some who dwell on this “Negro threat” 
bugaboo would have the public forget that 
Negro policemen and Negro leaders have been 
among those braving the rain of bricks and 
sticks in an effort to restore law and order. 

I want to believe that our society has 
outgrown the period when the residents of 
white suburbia would judge all Negroes by 
the actions of 1 percent. By what kind of 
logic does a Ralph Bunche or Robert Weaver 
or Ed Brooke become a threat to the white 
man because a handful of Negroes are vent- 
ing their anger and frustration and ignor- 
ance by rioting in the streets? 

It is just as important for white Amer- 
icans to realize that not all Negroes are 
indictable because of street violence in 
Rochester as it is for the peoples of the world 
to realize that not all white Americans are 
indictable because of murders in Missis- 
sippi. 

About all the majority of Negroes have in 
common with the rioters is a similarity of 
skin color and a measure of the frustration 
and impatience that some Negroes no longer 
seem able to control, 

About all the majority of white Amer- 
icans have in common with the killers of 
those civil rights workers is skin color and 
perhaps a measure of the frustration that 
seems to permeate society. 
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But if we must lump Negroes together 
and speak of them en masse, let us make it 
clear what the Negro wants. The answer: 
nothing special. 

The Negro asks no special rights or priv- 
ileges; no special handicaps or obstructions. 
Just the opportunity to enjoy all those rights 
that other Americans enjoy. Just the op- 
portunity to go as far as fast in Government 
and industry as his God-given talents will 
permit. 

Rather than fear this goal, white Amer- 
icans must view it as a potential blessing, 
for as the Negro reaches it all America be- 
comes more secure; as the Negro is frus- 
trated in his efforts to reach that goal, then 
the whole world becomes a bigger threat to 
the American white man. 


DOUBTS EXISTENCE OF “WHITE BACKLASH” 


Having said all this, let me say that I am 
skeptical of all this talk about the “white 
backlash.” I think it exists primarily in 
the minds, the speeches, the columns of 
some people who wish for a surge of racial 
fear in the white community. 

They operate on the theory that if you 
say often enough that a trend exists, enough 
sheeplike followers will come along to actual- 
ly produce such a trend. 

I've traveled all over this country and have 
been in contact with many thousands of 
white Americans these last several months. 
I remain convinced that there has been a 
genuine general enlightenment on racial 
matters. 

I believe, and interestingly enough all the 
polls show, that a majority of white Amer- 
icans want our race problems solved, and 
solved the only way it ever can be: by eras- 
ing school segregation, job discrimination 
and humiliating practices in places of pub- 
lic accommodation. 

I am convinced that most white Americans 
know that to launch a campaign to “put the 
Negro back in his place” not only would go 
against their consciences and the position 
that their churches now are taking with 
greater boldness and courage, but that such 
a campaign would be futile and would pro- 
duce upheaval and conflict many times more 
appalling than the ugliness that exists today. 

I am convinced that the overwhelming 
majority of white Americans agree with the 
following editorial by Life magazine: 

“The Negro majority has earned and de- 
serves the confidence of the whites. If the 
whites give this confidence and the Negroes 
reciprocate, there will be less violence and 
more progress. What most Negroes want is 
civil equality, not the venting of hate. What 
the whites should want is civil peace: not 
yesterday’s unequal peace but the peace of 
justice. To that the Nation, with white and 
black united, must be committed.” 

Where do we go from here? How do we 
achieve peace with justice? The Negro 
must proceed boldly in efforts to wipe out 
the last vestiges of second-class citizenship 
—but remembering at every turn that there 
is a vast difference between being courageous 
and being pugnacious. 

Our units of Government, Federal and 
local, must press vigorously for speedy imple- 
mentation of and strict obedience to the 
Civil Rights Law of 1964. Nothing is more 
futile than to preach obedience of the law 
to the bitter and disillusioned in our slums 
if we have high officials counseling those who 
are relatively well off to practice circumven- 
tion or even outright defiance of a law passed 
by well over two-thirds of our Congress. 

And the officials of our urban areas must 
move speedily to right wrongs that have 
existed for generations too long. Only when 
the law is enforced with uniform justice can 
there be lasting respect for the law. Only 
those who have a stake in the fruits of a so- 
ciety will nurture a lasting concern for the 
well-being of that society. Machinery must 
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be set up to guarantee the Negro a stake in 
his society—and thus a responsibility to it. 

We Americans of all races live in a time 
when we have that rare opportunity to 
achieve greatness—the greatness of a society 
able to rise above the pettiness, the bigotry, 
the corrosive fears that have plagued every 
society known to man. 

We can meet our challenge of greatness— 
but only if we believe in ourselves and in 
each other. 

In success, we shall be free men together; 
if we fail—if we are consumed by the pas- 
sions and hatreds that are so much in evi- 
dence today—we shall be fools and slaves to- 
gether. 

The choice is ours. 


FOOD IN THE GREAT SOCIETY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
one who has a healthy interest in the 
major issues of our time, but who prefers 
not to be encumbered by all the time- 
worn agricultural cliches, I think it is 
time to speak out on agriculture. The 
hour is at hand for all of us to take a 
completely new look at agriculture as it 
affects our Nation—our finances, our de- 
fense, our people, our farms, our con- 
sumers, our international relations, our 
politics—our total position, nationally 
and internationally. Fundamentally, I 
have come to the conclusion that if our 
agricultural policy makes sense in all the 
other areas, it also will be good politics. 

Confession is good for the soul. Those 
of us in public life ought to honestly 
state that we do not know all the 
answers; that we should search for those 
answers. I have had to learn a great 
deal, and whenever I get to the point 
where I quit learning, then I think I 
should not serve the people any longer. 
What a man needs today more than any- 
thing else is to recognize the great flow 
of information which is available, the 
new challenges which we face every day. 
He must be big enough, at least in heart 
and mind, to acknowledge his own limi- 
tations, and be wise enough to seek the 
counsel of others who may have some- 
thing to offer. I shall continue to do 
that in my years of public responsibility. 

All too often we have seen the situa- 
tion where a member of one party intro- 
duces a piece of legislation, perhaps one 
affecting agriculture, and finds there is 
an automatic negative reaction by the 
opposite political party. All too often 
there has been an automatic adverse re- 
action when one farm organization took 
one position and another farm organiza- 
tion took an opposite position on agri- 
cultural recommendations. All too often 
the net result of this automatically con- 
ditioned reflex action is that the farmers 
are hurt and the Nation is hurt by failure 
to get the action that is required to meet 
a particular situation. Divide and con- 
quer is an old technique used by those 
who want to do nothing. But coopera- 
tion—not coercion—is the essence of af- 
firmative action, and this requires a high 
degree of tolerance. It requires that we 
recognize we are not the depository of 
all wisdom and that none of us has a 
monopoly on virtue. 

THE MIRACLE OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. President, it is time that all the 
American people, particularly in the 
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great metropolitan centers, take note of 
the contribution that American agricul- 
ture has made to this Nation and to the 
rest of the world as well. We have taken 
this American miracle of agriculture for 
granted, and we often consider it com- 
monplace. We need to study, and we 
need to know better the contributions of 
agriculture to the growth of our econ- 
omy. We need to study and to know 
better the extent of the dependence of 
the rest of this economy on the gallant 
8 percent of our population who take the 
risks of drought and flood, hail and early 
frost, insects and markets, and all the 
uncertainties of the marketplace. 

We need to study and we need to know 
how we can improve in a constructive bi- 
partisan spirit the lot of this numerically 
and proportionately shrinking group. 
We need to do these things if for no 
other reason than the matter of simple 
justice, and we need to do these things 
because there are many others in our 
society who are primarily dependent 
upon the production of this great basic 
source of food and fiber. 

Right now we are in the midst of a 
great technological revolution in agri- 
culture, in fact, in every aspect of society, 
that not only is irreversible—except for 
temporary adverse weather effects—but 
is accelerating at jet-age speed. The 
American consumer now is enjoying food 
at the lowest cost of any people in the 
world in terms of human effort expended. 

The American consumer not only has 
the world’s richest diet, but also has the 
world’s most nutritious and varied diet. 

And the American consumer of food 
buys the family food basket at a smaller 
percentage of earned income than any 
other consumer in the world. The best 
bargain in the world today is the food 
basket for the American family, and the 
American farmer has made that pos- 
sible. 

I would not want to forget to pay my 
respects to our great system of process- 
ing and distribution. The quality of 
our food and the manner in which it is 
distributed and marketed and handled is 
a tribute to this entire industry, to this 
entire area of our economy. No finer 
products, mone more wholesome and 
none more well guarded in terms of pub- 
lic health, are to be found anywhere. 

At the same time as production in 
agriculture has been increasing, employ- 
ment in the agriculture labor force has 
declined sharply. We now are at a 
point where it takes less than 7 million 
farm operators and workers to produce 
food and fiber for 192 million Americans, 
and to satisfy our commercial exports, 
our food-for-peace program, our re- 
serves, and still have some left over. 

Let the record be clear. The miracle 
of American agricultural efficiency is 
something that staggers the imagination 
and leaves the imprint of American 
leadership without question in every 
area of this globe. 


INCREASE IN EXPORTS 


While the quantity and quality of U.S. 
food consumption has been upgraded, we 
also have seen a sharp increase in ex- 
ports of food and fiber. We are very 
conscious of exports these days to the 
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world markets. And we need to be, be- 
cause America can overproduce for its 
own domestic needs. We now are ex- 
porting at the rate of about $6 billion a 
year of food and fiber. Over $4 billion 
of this is for cash commercial sales— 
hard currency. Thus our agricultural 
abundance is greatly aiding our balance- 
of-payments problem and greatly aiding 
our position as a great commercial 
nation in this new world. 

The rapidly advancing agricultural 
technology affords a primary opportu- 
nity to help the developing nations to 
help themselves, and I want all our people 
to know that our agricultural economy is 
doing an amazing job in terms of build- 
ing a better world and helping to build 
a political, economic, and social struc- 
ture suited to the aspirations of many 
nations oriented toward freedom. This 
will provide strength to the free world 
and aid in the struggle with the forces of 
totalitarianism. 

I want to point out here that a new 
day is upon us, and new approaches 
must be found to solve some of our prob- 
lems. In a real sense what we need to 
understand is that agriculture is in the 
forefront of the struggle for a better 
world. It is not a laggard; it is not a 
burden; it is not what is holding Amer- 
ica back. It is what is putting America 
ahead. 

I have seen some of the factories be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, and some of my 
colleagues have seen there the achieve- 
ments in the field of atomic science. 
We know of sputnik and we know of the 
astronauts and the cosmonauts, but de- 
spite all the genius of Soviet technology 
and industry, they have never been able 
to operate a family farm. 

Collectivism negates human aspiration. 
Collectivism is contrary to individual 
liberty, and our Nation must never fol- 
low any kind of course that leads to col- 
lectivism. We must follow only one 
course—the one that leads to individual- 
ism, Therefore, in our responsibilities 
as a world leader and to meet the needs 
of people, we need programs that recog- 
nize the breakthrough in agricultural 
technology and that are designed to 
meet these worldwide opportunities that 
I have mentioned. 

FOOD FOR PEACE 


A part of such a program is the Agri- 
cultural Trade and Development Act, 
known all over the world as Public Law 
480. 

In 1954 I was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture when this mile- 
stone was passed. I had something to 
do with bringing about passage of the 
legislation, along with other members 
of the committee. The bipartisan sup- 
port of this legislation and its success 
should make all of us proud, 

This program more recently has be- 
come known as the food-for-peace pro- 
gram. Food has become a very signifi- 
cant form of foreign economic assist- 
ance. I am tremendously impressed by 
the single overriding fact that without 
the farmers’ productive capabilities, the 
entire U.S. foreign assistance program 
would be much less effective than it is 
today. In fact, food for peace in many 
areas of the world is the most effective, 
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and the most. worthwhile assistance pro- 
gram. Each of us should share in the 
glow of pride to know that the food and 
the fiber from American farms have 
saved the lives of millions of people. And 
you should be happy to know that there 
are millions of boys and girls today, 
throughout the world, outside of the 
United States, who are regularly receiv- 
ing school lunches. There happens to be 
a bit of the spiritual involved in all of 
this, at a time when so many people are 
talking about the destruction of man- 
kind. So I would think that rural fami- 
lies would be reverently grateful as well 
as genuinely happy that they have been 
able to save lives. 

Does it not make economic sense, as 
well as moral sense, for the United States 
and other exporting countries to share 
abundance—God-given abundance— 
with the millions who are in need of 
food, rather than to store it in bins or 
let the land lay idle? 

Wheat has played the largest com- 
modity role in this food-for-peace pro- 
gram. Since July of 1954 we have ex- 
ported under Public Law 480 about 3 bil- 
lion bushels of wheat. This represents 
about 63 percent of total wheat exports 
during this period. It would be well to 
stop for a moment and think about the 
economic chaos or explosion which would 
have occurred in U.S. agriculture if these 
markets had not been available. 

But it should also be noted that more 
than 70 percent of the U.S. agricultural 
exports are normal commercial exports, 
and we have built many new markets by 
the use of food for peace. In a sense, 
these commercial exports constitute food 
for peace at its best—mutually bene- 
ficial, multilateral trade using the effi- 
ciency of commercial trade channels. 
The soundest and the simplest way to 
maintain our balance of payments would 
be to utilize to the maximum the produc- 
tive efficiency of our farmers by finding 
ways to increase our agricultural exports 
even more. 

Export markets are vital to the Ameri- 
can farmer. Here we must find future 
markets for American agriculture. If 
we are going to maximize our exports— 
which is a matter of interest to our 
country—to the Common Market and to 
the other areas of the world, we must 
offer, as I have said, the best quality at 
competitive prices. There is no substi- 
tute for price and quality when it comes 
to competing for commerciai markets 
abroad. Therefore, every policy that we 
pursue must be to try to strengthen what 
we call the operation of the market— 
including the market price. 

I want to make my position clear: I 
do not believe government programs 
ought to supersede the operation of our 
normal markets. Government programs 
should be designed not to supplant but 
to supplement; not to take over but to 
assist; not to move in as a competitive 
force, but to make competition more just 
and to make it more effective for the 
farm producer and for the Nation. 

TRADE EXPANSION ACT 


The Trade Expansion Act of 1962 
equips the President with a formidable 
armory of negotiating powers. The ob- 
jective of the United States is to halt 
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and if possible to roll back the trend to- 
ward more agricultural protectionism in 
these markets. 

The United States has declared plainly 
and repeatedly—and it has done this 
through the President—that it cannot 
conclude another round of trade agree- 
ments unless its major agricultural ex- 
port commodities are included in a fair 
and significant way. To put it in simple 
language, these negotiations must benefit 
our farms as well as our factories or we 
are not going to sign on the dotted line. 

I am confident of our ultimate success. 
No country, however prosperous, can in- 
definitely afford to keep valuable human 
and material resources locked up in ob- 
solete and inefficient forms of agricul- 
ture. As we push for better trade agree- 
ments, we actually help our European 
friends who are today the victims of 
their own self-imposed obsolescence. We 
must, therefore, make sure that they 
have access to reasonably priced, effi- 
ciently produced food and fiber. For in- 
dustrial nations this is an essential fac- 
tor in maintaining vigorous economic 
growth and national strength. 

I wish to make clear that no agreement 
should be signed which does not follow 
the clear intent of the Trade Expansion 
Act. This emphasizes expansion for ag- 
ricultural commodities, too. It does not 
mean haggling again over agricultural 
tariff bindings for which we have already 
paid. It means equity to our farmers 
through opening new markets for which 
they can compete. 

Exports already account for the output 
of 1 out of 4 acres of farmland—and 
they are the source of 15 percent of the 
income of farmers. This is why since 
1960 we have moved vigorously to expand 
farm exports—and have raised them 
from $4.8 billion to over $6 billion a year. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY ALCHEMY 


The food-for-peace program is a 20th 
century form of alchemy. Food for peace 
has provided the means for converting 
America’s agricultural productivity and 
abundance into schools and textbooks, 
hospitals, bridges, and roads, the vital 
ingredients of economic and social 
growth in the developing nations of the 
world. This ingenuity of using food as 
a resource for development has been 
termed one of the most imaginative in- 
struments ever created for the purpose 
of sharing agricultural abundance with 
undernourished people and emerging na- 
tions. 

We have found in our great abundance 
of food one of our greatest resources 
for peace. The food-for-peace program 
was initiated, in the words of the late 
President Kennedy, “to narrow the gap 
between abundance here at home and 
near starvation abroad.” 

We are narrowing that critical gap. 
Food for peace is reaching nearly 100 
million people in the world. In 85 coun- 
tries, food for peace is contributing to 
the health and nutrition of some 40 mil- 
lion children through school lunch and 
preschool child feeding programs. In 
Latin America alone, U.S.-donated food 
is going to 1 out of 4 children of 
school age. We expect these school lunch 
programs in South America to be reach- 
ing 1 out of 3 within the next year. 
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The magic of school feeding programs 
lies not only in the fact that foods means 
life—and this is magic enough. But, in 
addition, a school lunch often means the 
difference between a child’s going to 
school or staying at home. And a child 
who is relieved from the gnawing pangs 
of hunger is a child who is more alert 
and receptive to learning. 

Joining the U.S. Government in food 
distribution programs are the American 
oversea relief agencies, such as CARE, 
Church World Service, Catholic Relief 
Services, Lutheran World Relief, and the 
American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee—and the governments of the 
countries in which the programs are be- 
ing conducted. Currently, 15 such agen- 
cies are distributing U.S.-donated food 
valued at $379 million in 228 programs in 
113 countries. 

But this progress, as good as it is, only 
begins to meet the needs of the American 
people. There is much that remains to 
be done. We will do it. 

This administration has been guided 
by a deep humanitarian spirit—to which 
we must all wish all mankind would dedi- 
cate itself. The very first executive 
order increased the quantity and quality 
of food being distributed to needy Amer- 
ican families. 

FOOD DISTRIBUTION PROGRAMS 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
food distribution programs now directly 
affect the diets of 1 out of every 6 
people in the United States. In retail 
value, these people will have received 
close to $1 billion of Federal food assist- 
ance during the last fiscal year, and this 
will be exceeded in the current fiscal year. 

Three out of every four children are 
now attending schools which participate 
in the national school lunch program. 
During this school year, some 16 million 
children ate the nutritionally balanced 
type A lunch served under this program. 
About 10 percent of the 2.7 billion type 
A lunches served this year were served 
to needy children free or at reduced 
prices. 

This year an estimated 2.9 billion half 
pints of milk were consumed under the 
special milk program in schools, day- 
care centers, orphanages and summer 
camps. This is in addition to the 2.7 
billion half pints served as a part of the 
type A lunches. Together, these pro- 
grams account for over 5 percent of all 
the fluid milk consumed off farms in this 
country. 

Significant and substantial progress 
has been made in making federally do- 
nated foods available to supplement the 
diets of low-income families in this 
country. 

In December 1960, the needy family 
food donation program was operating in 
1,142 counties throughout the country. 
In September 1963, the program was 
operating in 1,499 counties. 

In December 1960, 3.7 million people 
were benefiting from USDA-donated 
foods. In September 1963, these foods 
went to 5.2 million, and another 348,000 
needy people were assisted under the 
pilot food stamp program. 

Since mid-1961, the Department of 
Agriculture has been testing a food 
stamp program which increases the 
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food-purchasing power of low-income 
families. This program, now operating 
in 43 areas in 22 States, has proved effec- 
tive and feasible. Legislation authoriz- 
ing a continuing and expanded food 
stamp program passed the Congress this 
year. 

These programs—the food for peace, 
the school milk, and the school lunch 
programs—have received strong biparti- 
san support because they result in an 
improvement of the health of the recip- 
ients and contribute toward using our 
unmatched agricultural productivity. 

However, poverty remains a way of life 
for too many people in rural as well as in 
urban areas. Levels of education, and 
opportunities for young people growing 
up in rural America, are still far behind 
the opportunities available to most cities 
and suburbs. Public services in rural 
communities still lag behind those in 
urban areas. Wages and fringe benefits 
of farm laborers, including migrants, are 
far below those of industrial workers in 
the city. 

Thus, the progress we have made in 
recent years only sharpens the contrast 
between what we have accomplished and 
what remains to be accomplished. It 
sharpens our awareness that we have the 
capacity to insure that a child born in 
rural America can have the same oppor- 
tunity in today’s world as a child born in 
the urban areas. 

SOME STARTLING FIGURES 


I recently asked the Department of 
Agriculture to give me a report as to the 
additional amounts of food that would 
be consumed if the income of all low- 
income families was brought up to the 
annual level of $3,000. Some of the fig- 
ures I am revealing today for the first 
time are rather startling. 

Per capita consumption of these fam- 
ilies of all food would rise by from 10 to 
15 percent; meat consumption would rise 
by about 15 to 20 percent, but the in- 
crease would be more than one-fourth 
for beef, 10 to 15 percent for poultry, 
and about 5 percent for pork. Consump- 
tion of milk products would rise about 7 
percent, and fresh fruits and vegetables 
15 to 20 percent. Think of the dramatic 
improvement in the diets and health of 
these low-income families if we could 
bring their food consumption up to these 
levels. Not only would their level of liv- 
ing and outlook be considerably im- 
proved, but also this increase in demand 
would have dramatic effects on prices 
and income received by farmers, 

The President’s war on poverty offers 
us a tremendous challenge—a challenge 
that only now is beginning to be felt more 
generally throughout the country. Pres- 
ident Johnson recently described the 
challenge in these words: 

The challenge of the next half century is 
whether we have the wisdom to use the 
wealth to enrich and elevate our national 
life—and to advance the quality of American 
civilization. 


I have asked myself many times how 
to bridge the gap between the need for 
milk of many impoverished people and 
their ability to pay for it. We have pro- 
vided means for the children during the 
school year. However, there are many 
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families whose children for various 
reasons do not have access to school 
milk programs. This could be due to 
the fact that the children are too young 
to attend school, or a dropout situation 
has occurred, and as a result no one in 
the family is attending school. Adults, 
too, need milk. 
PROPOSED PILOT PROGRAMS 


In view of these factors, I would like 
to see a few pilot programs initiated with 
the use of section 32 funds to make fluid 
milk available to relief families at prices 
substantially below the prevailing retail 
price. Possibly this milk could be dis- 
tributed through central depots using 
the labor of some of the people on relief. 
This would hold down distribution costs. 
Milk distributors could contract for the 
handling of the milk on a competitive 
bid basis. I feel that there is enough 
ingenuity properly directed to bridge this 
gap. 

At the same time we give recognition 
to the producers, we must associate with 
this the miraculously efficient system we 
have developed for the marketing, dis- 
tribution, and processing of food. This 
is a real tribute to what free men in a 
free society can do. 

The more I have studied our complex 
society, the more I have recognized the 
essentiality of maintaining to the maxi- 
mum extent feasible our free commod- 
ity markets—the essential ingredient of 
a free enterprise system. The second-by- 
second adjustments of the free market 
provide us the primary means to ad- 
vancement at the maximum pace. Com- 
modity markets for important commodi- 
ties have been established to meet an 
economic need. The hopes, fears, beliefs, 
knowledge, and needs pour into these 
markets. There emerges the most near- 
ly perfect mechanism in the economic 
world. In a single price—visible to all 
who would see—there is measured every 
single factor then extant and com- 
municable. 

There is another, and perhaps more 
penetrating, part of the story which 
should not be lost from view. It is that 
the futures trading system, notwith- 
standing speculative excesses and im- 
perfections, maintains equitable prin- 
ciples of trade. Futures trading on com- 
modity exchanges developed as a highly 
effective form of free market trading and 
competitive pricing because it grew up 
with, and proved adaptable to, our other 
free institutions. It became an integral 
part of agricultural marketing because 
it focused supply and demand forces into 
a central price picture for one and all 
to see, because trading was conducted 
openly, and because anyone with the 
wherewithal to trade could participate 
in the market, and in the pricemaking 
process. 


Against this background of the tre- 
mendous productivity of agriculture, our 
ability to utilize our abundance in a man- 
ner which is receiving strong bipartisan 
support, and the basic and fundamental 
need to help the poor, I have asked my- 
self many times whether in our other 
areas of agricultural affairs there is a 
better way. 
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MULTIBILLION-DOLLAR INVESTMEN1 


The American people have a multi- 
billion-dollar investment in inventories 
of a relatively few agricultural commodi- 
ties. The agricultural budget is high. 
Is there a better way to utilize these ex- 
penditures? Could programs be devised 
which will make more sense, cost less, 
and receive general approval? Can the 
Congress free itself from the past suffi- 
ciently to come up with more effective 
programs which farmers, consumers, and 
taxpayers will not reject or resent? 

Fundamentally, we must ask ourselves 
whether the present programs boost our 
opportunities to increase efficient pro- 
duction and at the same time expand 
profitable markets here and abroad. We 
should reexamine our entire govern- 
mental control mechanism to see 
whether it is helping us to develop a 
rational agricultural policy. It is time 
the Congress asked for a complete exam- 
ination of the commodity program struc- 
ture. 

There are many factors of farming 
that have convinced this Government 
that special rules should apply. Weather 
brings to farming many vagaries that are 
surmountable in other enterprises. Food, 
in reliable quantity, is more vital than 
any other national resource. Farming 
is therefore special. 

Most of us will agree that there are 
some special programs that are needed 
for our farmers and ranchers. Are our 
present programs adequate for the job 
for the American of the midsixties and 
the seventies? How can we harmonize 
the utilization of the great advantages of 
the free market and its disciplines with 
an improving position for our farm fami- 
lies? Might it not be desirable for the 
Congress to determine the maximum 
amount to be appropriated for agricul- 
ture, and just how it should be spent? 
I do not feel that the spending of 
Treasury funds entirely on the basis of a 
man’s past history meets in the fullest 
sense the social and economic require- 
ments of our age. Determining how 
much can be spent has the advantage of 
budgetary control rather than the cur- 
rent open-end obligation. A rational 
form of payments might do this essential 
task for some commodities. 

However, the Congress in its relations 
to the agricultural problem is subject 
to many commodity group pressures. 
These are at times in conflict one with 
the other. We legislate against dead- 
lines and under superheated emergency 
conditions. We need a better approach. 


BIPARTISAN BLUE RIBBON COMMISSION 


I happen to believe the road to this 
better approach can be laid by a bi- 
partisan blue ribbon commission. This 
commission should be composed of lead- 
ing economists, farmers, agricultural 
leaders, financial experts, and consumers. 
We need to take a good hard look at 
where we have been, and where we are 
going. We need to know what is good in 
our programs and what needs change. 

The purpose of this commission would 
be to examine our past agricultural 
policies, their adequacy or inadequacy, 
their effectiveness or ineffectiveness, and 
their relevancy to the present situation. 
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It also would be the purpose of the com- 
mission to look ahead, to go into con- 
sideration of the technological revolution 
in agriculture, the shift in farm popula- 
tion from the rural areas to the cities— 
this is a tremendous factor today—and 
what types of programs the Government 
should engage in relating to the price of 
agricultural products, in marketing, dis- 
tribution, and agricultural credit. 

I am seeking to release the full power 
of agriculture, to have Government help 
and supplement, not take over. 

Rural America is changing. As amat- 
ter of fact, all of America is changing. 
We need to take a long look to the 
future. 

As President Johnson recently said: 

We need to search for better ways ever 
responsive to changing conditions—to en- 
able our farmers and ranchers to share more 
fully in the bounty which they help create. 
In this endeavor, how can we use the pricing 
mechanism of the free market with more 
vitality than presently? In this endeavor, 
how can we better coordinate the role of 
Government with the area of the private sec- 
tor, including farmers’ own institutions, in 
the marketing of farm products? In this en- 
deavor, how can our efficiency in producing 
and marketing be reflected in fair and open 
competition in the world’s markets? In this 
endeavor, what should we do to assure our- 
selves of adequate reserves? 


These are questions to which a biparti- 
san blue-ribbon commission can provide 
answers. 

We live in times that would have con- 
founded Rome's soothsayers and astrol- 
ogers; times that by the unpredictability 
with which history unfolds would have 
condemned alike those seeking its mys- 
teries in the set of the stars or the en- 
trails of fowl. They are bad times for 
prophets. All that we can expect with 
certainty is uncertainty. 

The signs that old landmarks are mov- 
ing, that tides are changing and moor- 
ings shifting are not necessarily ominous 
signs. These alterations may signify 
good things, if we act with the stream 
of events. They furnish to the agile, the 
nimble and the swift, as well as to the 
strong, a chance to exert an influence 
that sometimes cannot be brought to 
bear effectively when all is rigid, unal- 
terable, and inflexible. The first require- 
ment in such times is a willingness to 
look quickly into all our policies, to in- 
quire searchingly into all our premises. 

This generation of farmers knows tha 
the winds of change are blowing strong. 
However, fortunately we have the lead- 
ership which will help shape the forces 
which will generate the great society. 
One of the challenges to this leadership 
will be to accommodate our emerging 
great society to an orderly change for 
the better. As freemen upholding the 
best traditions of a free society, we can 
moe that mighty force—the great so- 

ety. 


THE CASS SCENIC RAILROAD, WEST 
VIRGINIA 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, West Virginia’s scenic attrac- 
tions are known to tourists throughout 
the world. The State should be com- 
mended for its thoughtful planning of 
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conveniences to help visitors enjoy this 
natural beauty. 

One of the most unique systems is the 
historic Cass Scenic Railroad which, in 
itself, offers a pleasurable experience not 
often duplicated. But the railroad also 
provides its riders with an excursion into 
great expanses of nature’s finest handi- 
work. 

The ride along the foothills of Bald 
Knob and along the banks of the Green- 
brier River passes over hillsides of bloom- 
ing wildflowers, wanders by an old lum- 
ber mill, enters a remote backwoods, and 
mora a tortuous climb up the mountain- 
side. 

The delight of the trip has been men- 
tioned in a recent edition of the Potomac 
Magazine. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article reprinted for reading by 
all those persons who appreciate natural 
beauty. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A SLOW TRAIN TO THE PAST 

Have you a yen to look at the great out 
of doors eyeball to eyeball this summer? 

If so, the Cass Scenic Railroad will offer 
you surprises you will find in few other 
places, and the whole family can join in the 
fun. Not only is the railroading here some- 
thing rare for the East, but the geography 
is breathtaking once aboard this old logging 
train. 

Cass is a small West Virginia village on 
the banks of the Greenbrier River, nestled 
on the lower reaches of Bald Knob, second 
highest mountain in this State noted for its 
mountains. It is Just over 200 miles from 
Washington via Harrisonburg or Staunton, 
Va., or about 50 miles from White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. It takes 5 or 6 hours by 
car. 

It’s a gay train ride made all the more 
so by the trip narrator, Warren Blackhurst, 
author of several West Virginia classics: 
“Sawdust in Your Eyes” and “Riders of The 
Flood.“ A lifetime resident of Cass, he is 
knowledgeable on the history and lore of 
local logging, the woods and wildlife. He 
adds a humorous touch to the journey, he 
answers questions and points out sights not 
to be missed. 

You'll want to bring plenty of film to re- 
cord the railroad, a former logging line that 
just a few years ago finished more than 60 
years of hauling logs off of Bald Knob and 
Cheat Mountain in West Virginia’s Pocahon- 
tas County. Much of the old equipment is 
still there, a picturesque old lumber mill, 
and antique, classic, geared-wheel locomo- 
tives that are now only rarely seen and then 
only in the remotest backwoods. 

Beautiful flowers abound. A botanist just 
a few weeks ago counted more than 43 dif- 
ferent flowers in bloom along the Cass Rail- 
road’s tortuous upward climb. Members of 
the Audubon Society have chartered a spe- 
cial run of the train for bird watchers. 

The train ride itself is unique, for upon 
leaving the town of Cass, a village of white 
frame houses and wooden sidewalks, the rails 
veer to the left past the picturesque water 
tower, through dense acres of trees and then 
upward out of the valley. 

Up, up, up the little train struggles, over 
twists and turns in the rail and through two 
switchbacks, You feel hemmed in by the for- 
est and growing things. In spots, the track 
forms two silver ribbons in a forest carpet of 
green. The engine’s bark is at its loudest and 
there’s black smoke aplenty now as the train 
claws up a steep 1i-percent grade, rounds a 
curve, and enters a broad clear meadow on 
the mountain. The sun is now bright and 
the view is 20 miles on a clear day. 
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The air is pure and sweet. The birds sing. 
There are no airplanes. No cars. No roads. 
All is remote and beautiful. 

If you've planned well, you'll have brought 
picnic basket and cooler, for here you can 
have a leisurely lunch, watch the train return 
to Cass, and then catch a later train down 
to civilization. 

Lots of room here. Place to let the kids 
run. Play ball. Hike. Throw stones. Do as 
they will, and as you will. Primitive, yes. 
But there are conveniences, too. And as 
plans are completed, more facilities will be 
added. 

The track will eventually go to the top of 
Bald Knob. A lodge at mountain top is in 
the planning stage with other conveniences. 

A recent issue of National Geographic 
magazine featured a two page spread on the 
Cass Cave, one of the most spectacular of its 
kind and a “spelunker’s” delight. 

The Cass Scenic Railroad is owned by the 
State of West Virginia and is operated by its 
Department of Natural Resources. Trains 
run every day from June 15 to September 7, 
and an autumn schedule will feature week- 
end trips through brilliant fall colors to Oc- 
tober 25, weather permitting. Fare is $2 
round trip, $1 for children under 12, and those 
under 6 are admitted free when accompanied 
by their families. Three trips a day are 
made, at 11 a.m., and at 1 and 3 p.m. Allow 
at least an hour and a half for a round trip, 
or more time if you plan picnicking. 

If you prefer to eat out, you may decide to 
dine in a fine, oldtime railroad diner. 


ADDRESS BY JOHN S. GLEASON, JR., 
TO THE JEWISH WAR VETERANS 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, last 
Saturday, August 15, at the 69th annual 
convention of the Jewish War Veterans, 
in an appearance at the National Com- 
manders’ banquet, the Honorable John 
S. Gleason, Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, made a significant address. In 
an eloquent appeal, Mr. Gleason pointed 
out that America exists because of the 
sacrifice of men and women of every race, 
creed, and color, and that without this 
unselfish sacrifice, the United States as 
we know it today would not exist. He 
urged that every veterans’ organization 
help in the enforcement and implemen- 
tation of the Civil Rights Act, and called 
upon them to show their patriotism and 
their unselfish sacrifice in the support of 
law enforcement, in the same manner as 
that in which the veterans of America 
demonstrated their patriotism in the bat- 
tles against the enemy in World War I, 
World War II, and the Korean conflict. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Gleason’s speech be printed at this point 
in the Recorp, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TEXT OF REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE JOHN S. 
GLEASON, JR., ADMINISTRATOR OF VETERANS’ 
AFFAIRS, BEFORE THE NATIONAL COMMAND- 
ERS’ BANQUET OF THE JEWISH WAR VETERANS, 
HoLitywoop, FLA., AUGUST 15, 1964 
Ladies and gentlemen, it is a profound 

pleasure for me to share this meeting of the 
leadership, past, and present, of the Na- 
tion’s oldest veterans organization—and an 
organization that, from its inception, has 
held continuously before its eyes the vision 
of why this Nation is great—and why men 
have sacrificed in war to protect that 
greatness. 

I would like to begin my talk by reading 
a list of names—American names like Keo- 
kuk, Fort Scott, and Salisbury—and foreign 
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names, like Belleau Wood, Meuse-Argonne, 
and Mexico City. 

Listen to these names: 

Mobile and Sitka, Barrancas and Baltimore, 
New Bern, Woodlawn, and Long Island, Car- 
thage, Golden Gate, Henri-Chapelle, Flor- 
ence, Italy, and Florence, S.C., Beaufort, 
Brittany, Bellicourt, and Brest, Seven Pines, 
Luxembourg, Manila, Mound City, Little 
Rock, Rock Island, Cold Harbor, and Fort 
Bliss. 

What is this list, with its names, some 
harsh, some smooth like pebbles rolling on 
the bed of a trout stream? 

Why am I reading this list of place names 
to you and what do they represent? 

Well, let me add three more names to that 
list, and you will see why: Arlington, Gettys- 
burg, and Flanders Field. 

Yes, my friend, these are the names of 
national cemeteries here in America, and 
our military cemeteries and memorials on 
foreign soil. Our late beloved President Ken- 
nedy once said that no “nation in the his- 
tory of the world has buried its soldiers 
farther from its native soil than we Amer- 
icans—or buried them closer to the towns 
in which they grew up.” 

There are many different facts about these 
cemeteries, reflecting different wars—dif- 
ferent battles—different times in our his- 


But all have one thing in common. 

Wherever there is an American military 
cemetery there is to be seen among the 
crosses row on row, a large number of Stars 
of David, silent, eloquent testimony of the 
great number of servicemen of Jewish faith 
who fought to keep America free, who fought 
to keep America a land where, though preju- 
dice does exist, it is recognized for the evil 
that it is—the ultimate un-Americanism. 

Some of these cemeteries, in addition to 
the crosses and the stars, add a central 
monument, or perhaps many monuments, all 
trying to say something monumental and 
memorable about the deeds of those who 
rest beneath that sod—those who made that 
most monumental and memorable of sac- 
rifices 


Today, I want to talk to you about three 
other monuments to their sacrifice, the sac- 
rifice that Jew and gentile, white and black, 
Protestant and Catholic, rich and poor, have 
made for freedom. I want to talk to you 
about the really significant monuments, 
which, though unmarked, are really the 
greatest memorials to those who fell so that 
we might stand unbowed. 

The first monument to the nearly 1 mil- 
lion men who gave their lives in America’s 
eight major wars, from the Revolution to 
the Korean conflict, is found in the central, 
simple, fact that there is a United States of 
America. Perhaps that is putting it a little 
too strongly, perhaps if our veterans had not 
fought and died for America, we might still 
exist as a small, weak country, hemmed in 
by powerful enemies, surviving on sufferance, 
as a kind of ghetto of freedom. 

But the United States as we know it to- 
day—the mightiest nation on earth—a na- 
tion where “intolerance” is a dirty word to all 
except self-professed extremists—that the 
United States would not exist. 

The second monument is the fact that 
despite temporary fogs and cloud banks, the 
sun of self-criticism has always broken 
through to illuminate our dark places, ‘so 
that we could take the action needed to clean 
them out and remold their sad reality into 
a shape closer to the core of the American 
dream. 

We have all been privileged to see first- 
hand this process of creative self-criticism 
since that day in the summer of 1963 when 
President Kennedy asked Congress for action 
to assure that “race has no place in Amer- 
ican life or law.” 

That action was slow in coming, but action 
that results from careful deliberation is not 
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a threat to freedom, it is one of its basic 
guarantees. After millions of words and 
months of debate, we finally had the most 
far-reaching guarantee of human rights 
since Abraham Lincoln signed his name to 
the Emancipation Proclamation. Inciden- 
tally, the word Negro“ does not once appear 
in this historic law; its guarantees and pro- 
tections are for all of us. 

Thus the second monument to our fighting 
men bore fruit once again. We looked criti- 
cally at the fair face of America and we saw 
an ugly blemish. Talking would not remove 
that blemish. No amount of hollow rhetoric 
about the fact that laws can do nothing, 
that we must wait for changes to take place 
in the hearts of men, would have removed 
that blemish. 

If we sat on our hands and waited for 
changes in the hearts of men slavery would 
have gone on for at least another 50 years 
in this country—if indeed it would not still 
exist. 5 

If we sat on our hands and waited for 
changes in the hearts of men—the hordes of 
Hitler—if indeed they possessed hearts 
would now have destroyed our institutions 
and many of our people. 

Neither would that blemish be removed by 

the slow and gradual processes 
of evolution to do the job. For far too many 
people gradualism means do nothing. 

For those waiting for the product of grad- 
ualism, the equation sometimes reads by- 
and-by plus by-and-by equals never. 

No, the blemish would be removed neither 
by talking it away, nor expecting it to disap- 
pear as the result of the passage of time. 

Surgery was clearly necessary and thinking 
men realized that it was made more neces- 
sary for social cancers spread, just as bodily 
cancers do, and there is no doubt that the 
effects of social cancer can be seen and heard 
in the land. 

Thomas Jefferson once said that men are 
not born with saddles on their backs so that 
other men could ride them. If those who 
see all Negroes with such saddles on their 
backs are not reminded that this is America, 
then who knows where the evil will spread. 

If the Negro minority in our country, 
which, you know, is four times larger than 
the Jewish minority, is unable to enjoy the 
full protection of our laws, can we be sure 
that other minorities will not one day also 
suffer similar deprivations? 

When it comes to civil rights it is certain 
that no man, or no group of men, is “an 
island’’—whatever diminishes one diminishes 
all. 

But these are not revelations that I speak 
of now. 

This is not some piece of arcane knowledge 
dredged up from the past. 

What I tell you now is not the product 
of an archeological expedition that has found 
an ancient fragment of wisdom buried in the 
desert, 

Not at all, this is common knowledge when 
we stop to think. 

And the fact that it is common knowledge 
is the third monument to those men who 
fought for freedom in war. 

The fact that it is common knowledge is 
also a monument to those who fight for 
freedom in time of peace. There are no 
more valiant warriors in this long twilight 
struggle than the veterans who have paid 
the full price of freedom and want no shoddy 
substitutes. 

This is why, only a few weeks ago, I wrote 
& letter to every American veterans organiza- 
tion in which I asked that they go on record 
in supporting the Civil Rights Act as the 
law of the land. I asked that veterans orga- 
nizations assert themselves, because in time 
of testing, we need leadership. In time of 
testing if the responsible are silent the voices 
of the irresponsible cannot but sound loudly 
in the land. 
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One of those letters, of course, went to 
your national commander—Daniel Heller. 
But in a way, this letter was not needed. 
For if any organization has spoken up—and 
spoken up long ago—it is this organiza- 
tion. 

Just as there are so many Stars of David 
among the crosses that mark the fallen, so 
too are the sons of David found in high pro- 
portion in the ranks of those who see clearly 
that the promise of America is freedom for 
all. 

Your continuing efforts to widen the scope 
of American freedom deserve the highest 
commendation because, as President John- 
son said of the passage of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, “We have come to the time of 
testing. We must not fail.” 

But we can fail if responsible organizations 
do not speak out, as you have spoken out. 
We can fail, if men propelled by unreason- 
ing prejudice lash out and so destroy insti- 
tutions that generations of our fighting men 
have done so much to protect on a thousand 
battlefields. We can fail if, as the Irish poet 
Yeats once said, “The best lack all convic- 
tion, while the worst are full of passionate 
intensity.” 

And we can fail and gravely injure our- 
selves if we permit the passionate intensity 
of the unreasonable to prevail over the quiet 
voice of reason. 

As Lyndon B. Johnson has said, of his task 
as President: “I have to make sure that those 
who claim rights, and those who deny them, 
bend their passions to peaceful obedience to 
law.” 

For lawlessness in the pursuit of justice 
is anarchy and extremism in the defense of 
liberty can be the death of liberty. 

Liberty and justice pursued by secret so- 
cieties and extremists groups; liberty and 
justice sought through dynamiting children 
in churches; or by looting and destroying 
property and assaulting police is not liberty 
and justice as we know it but the kind of 
perverted and exclusive liberty and justice 
once sought by fanatics in brown shirts and 
black shirts who meted out their brand of 
justice in the streets and destroyed the lib- 
erties of others in favor of their own. 

Let all Americans follow the law of the 
land supporting the Constitution, which is 
our shield, If their cause be just, and if 
they seek liberty, not license, they will pre- 
vail 


Let all good Americans, working together 
to build a great society, show the world that 
here a man’s worth is not lessened by dis- 
abilities or artificial distinctions. Let us 
prove by the firmness in which we uphold 
the right, that this generation of Americans 
is filled with a passionate intensity for the 
best, 

Finally, with the help of Almighty God, 
the Father of us all may your vision and your 
devotion to justice be soon shared by your 
fellow Americans so that, in the words of 
the prophet Isaiah, righteousness shall come 
upon our land “like the rushing of mighty 
waters.” 


CRIME, WEALTH, AND JUSTICE 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, on 
August 7 both Houses of Congress 
adopted the conference report on the 
Criminal Justice Act and sent the meas- 
ure to the President for his signature. 
With that symbolic event, we will cross 
the threshold of a challenging era in the 
administration of criminal justice. For 
the first time the bar will be supported 
by more than legal precedents with 
which to wage a defense in criminal 
trials. The necessary means for assur- 
ing an adequate defense will be afforded 
by the law. 


August 18 


In an article for the August 22 issue 
of the New Republic, “Crime, Wealth 
and Justice,” Ronald Goldfarb phrased 
it another way The poor are beginning 
to get their day in court.” With this 
legislation, “the practicalities as well as 
the legalities of criminal trials are rec- 


The article provides us with an inform- 
ative summary of recent events in the 
rapidly developing area of criminal jus- 
tice, and offers a timely commentary on 
this newly passed bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Crime, WEALTH, AND JUSTICE 
(By Ronald Goldfarb) 

The poor are beginning to get their day 
in court. The Criminal Justice Act, which 
Congress passed, reaches a high water mark 
in the administration of justice, and joins 
the legislature in the movement of the judi- 
cial and executive branches toward more ma- 
ture and civilized standards of social jus- 
tice. 

A classic Churchillian cliché observes that 
the measure of the maturity of any civiliza- 
tion is the way it treats its criminals. Tra- 
ditionally, criminal law enforcement has 
been evaluated in terms of its physical im- 
plementation—its style and manner. Coer- 
cion, invasion of privacy, and police lawless- 
ness have been in the focus of most criti- 
cal considerations of the criminal trial proc- 
ess, But a new appraisal is being made con- 
cerning the evenness of the application of 
criminal law to classes of defendants. All 
branches of the Federal Government have 
now recognized the inherent inequality of a 
double standard of law enforcement. 

For about a decade the Supreme Court has 
been gradually but inexorably striking at one 
inequality in the trial process after another. 
Between the Griffin case in 1956, which dealt 
with the right of an indigent to a free trial 
record for appeal purposes, to last year’s 
Gideon case dealing with the right of indi- 
gents to counsel in State criminal trials, the 
Court has decided a number of cases in which 
various discriminations based upon the pov- 
erty of a defendant have been eliminated 
from the judicial process, The philosophy 
behind all these cases was articulated in 
one by Justice Black in a line: “There can 
be no equal justice where the kind of trial a 
man gets depends upon the amount of money 
he has.” And recently Justice Goldberg, de- 
livering the annual James Madison lecture 
at New York University Law School, enu- 
merated inequities which now deny the poor 
equal legal treatment. His eloquent lecture 
must be the fountainhead for the course of 
future attitudes about poverty and the ad- 
ministration of justice. However, the trend 
of the Justices notwithstanding, it is im- 
portant to recognize as did Attorney General 
Kennedy recently that the principles of these 
decisions are so central to the law that these 
cases should not have been necessary. Their 
results “should have been present long ago, 
springing from our consciences rather than 
our courts.” 

This last comment uncovers another, rela- 
tively unpublicized aspect of Robert Ken- 
nedy, and another significant phase of his 
administration of the Justice Department. 
In his first press conference on April 6, 1961, 
the Attorney General said: “The poor face 
problems in the criminal court not shared 
by the rich and I have appointed nine men 
of distinguished public service to serve on a 
special committee to investigate the unique 
problems these people face in the Federal 
criminal courts.” This group, the Allen 
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Committee, worked quietly for almost 2 years 
and on February 25, 1963, issued its report 
entitled “Poverty and the Administration of 
Federal Criminal Justice,” and dealing with 
the general effects of one’s wealth upon the 
quality of justice he receives. Its sugges- 
tions for reform were far reaching and sin- 
gled out as significantly egregious examples 
of imbalance the bail situation and the prob- 
lems of the indigent defendant. This report 
led both to the National Bail Conference 
held in Washington this past May and to the 
Criminal Justice Act. 

The act deals with the right to counsel. 
By the right to counsel, at least nowdays, we 
speak of the right of a man to demand the 
aid of a lawyer to represent him at a criminal 
trial when he cannot afford to provide one 
himself. This is to be distinguished from 
the more esoteric question whether one who 
has counsel may use him at a particular 
proceeding. Commonsense and common ex- 
perience both indicate that the wealthy man 
who has lawyers and all the accompanying 
protective paraphernalia fares better in 
criminal trials than does his poor counter- 
part. The poor man has had to face the 
mysteries of the trial process, the profun- 
dities of the legal profession, and the facili- 
ties of government all by himself. 

The sixth amendment to the Constitution 
directs, among other things, that, “In all 
prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the 
right * * * to have the assistance of counsel.” 
Yet, the common law has traditionally denied 
the right to counsel even in more serious 
criminal cases. It was not until 1932 that 
our Supreme Court recognized a right to 
demand counsel in State cases, and then it 
applied the protection of this rule only to 
offenses for which there could be capital 
punishment. These comprised a small 
minority of the serious cases arising in the 
States, and the jails have been full of prison- 
ers who were tried and convicted and sen- 
tenced without having had the assistance of 
a lawyer. As late as 1944, the Supreme Court 
upheld this rule. Only last year, in the 
Gideon case, did the Court change this rule 
for the States, and uphold the right of 
indigent defendants to be represented by 
counsel at all criminal trials. The signifi- 
cance of this rule is that the American Bar 
Association recently estimated that about 
150,000 defendants who are charged with 
serious State crimes each year cannot afford 
à lawyer. 

But at that point new questions arise: 
Who the lawyer is, what facilities and assist- 
ance he is allowed, during what proceedings 
he is available, and whether he is paid any- 
thing for his work are all integral to a de- 
fendant’s effective counsel. These questions 
are the subject of the new act; their treat- 
ment is a radically refreshing departure from 
the practices of the past. 

The new act, written with unusual sim- 
plicity, sets out the following future require- 
ments for the Federal judicial system. In 
every criminal proceeding, every defendant 
is to be advised at the earliest possible time 
of his absolute right to have counsel ap- 
pointed to assist him if he is financially 
unable to get counsel himself. He is en- 
titled to this representation from his initial 
appearance through all subsequent trial 
stages including appeal. He is entitled to 
this aid at any stage of the proceedings 
when his need for assistance develops, and 
he need not be absolutely impoverished. At- 
torneys appointed to represent indigents 
pursuant to this act will be modestly com- 
pensated ($15 an hour in court; $10 an hour 
out of court) for work in court and prepar- 
ing cases. Now they are not. 

The bill goes further and allows counsel 
to obtain investigative, expert, or other serv- 
ices necessary to an adequate defense in his 
case.” This assistance is to be provided to 
all defendants who cannot afford it regard- 
less of whether they can afford counsel. 
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Thus the practicalities as well as the legal- 
ities of criminal trials are recognized. With- 
out this kind of often vital assistance the 
trial bout could be heavily, in fact awesomely, 
weighted in favor of the Government and to 
the disadvantage of the poor accused. Fi- 
nally, in a gesture toward local self-regula- 
tion, the bill calls upon the different Federal 
district courts throughout the country to set 
up some system to implement this act which 
best accommodates the local situations. 
Counsel may be selected from bar associa- 
tions, legal aid societies, or from court- 
maintained lists of private practicing attor- 
neys. Each Federal district court is free to 
choose which specific plan it will use to im- 
plement the broad social policies required by 
the new law. Any combination of these al- 
ternatives may be used; but at least one of 
them must be used. And the plan must be 
in operation within 1 year from enactement 
of this bill. 

The administration’s poverty program has 
focused attention on a condition which 
should not and need not exist in America 
today. It has created an environment and 
atmosphere which has made curative social 
legislation possible. There are over 10,000 
Federal criminal cases each year involving 
indigents. The U.S. Judicial Conference has 
urged legislation to cover this situation 17 
times in the past. Every Attorney General 
since 1937 has supported the Conference’s 
recommendation. Legislation like this law 
has passed the Senate three times in the past 
only to be held up each time by the House 
Judiciary Committee. Yet it was not until 
last week that the end came in sight. The 
most astonishing aspect of both the Gideon 
case and the Criminal Justice Act of 1964 is 
that it took America until this time to reach 
the point where an ideal which is so clear 
and meritorious finally will become a reality. 


CONDITIONS IN RED CHINA AS TOLD 
BY A REFUGEE 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the ex- 
perience in Red China of a recently 
arrived refugee in Hong Kong is graphi- 
cally told in an article which was pub- 
lished in the Washington Post on 
August 2. The article throws light on 
recent conditions in Red China and the 
excesses of the Mao regime, especially 
during the “great leap forward.” 

I commend the article to Senators, and 
to the country; and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE NIGHT BATTLES WERE WITH SHOVELS 

(This is the story of a Chinese woman 
teacher, educated in a Western university, 
who returned to her homeland after World 
War II with the hope of helping to rebuild 
it as a free and vigorous country. She was 
soon disillusioned, of course, by the pall of 
innate Communist suspicion, which fell 
most heavily on Western-educated Chinese. 

(This story describes the climax of her 
disillusionment, beginning in 1958, when she 
first “volunteered” for “thought reform” in 
the countryside. It is a dated story, of 
course, because Communist China has 
changed radically since the great leap for- 
ward left China almost on its face. The 
martial trappings have since practically 
vanished and the communal system is re- 
duced to a skeleton. But her experience 
throws frightening light on Mao’s excesses at 
their zenith. 

(Chiang Shu-wen is a pseudonym. The 
shy little woman it represents fled from 
China a few months ago. She told this 
story to the Hong Kong publication Current 
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Scene because hundreds of thousands of 
mainiand students and ‘teachers are still 
being sent “down to the countryside.“) 

(By Chiang Shu-wen) 

We gathered in a classroom that day in 
the autumn of 1958 wondering why. this 
general staff meeting had been called. We 
did not have long to wait, The party secre- 
tary mounted the platform and announced: 

“The Chinese revolution has arrived at a 
new stage, the great leap forward. This is 
a new policy decreed by the party to develop 
China’s economy at a quicker pace. Every 
cadre is to work harder than ever so that 
we will accomplish 20 years’ work in a single 
year. We shall catch up with Britain in 15 
years. 

“Moreover, a historical event is now occur- 
ring in our motherland. It is the establish- 
ment of the people’s communes. We, the 
educational workers of the new China, 
naturally hail this wise measure taken by 
our party because the people’s commune is a 
new form of rural economic organization 
which will certainly hasten our Socialist con- 
struction.” 

When I heard his next sentences my heart 
sank. He continued: “The party committee 
of the university has decided to let our teach- 
ing Staff go down to the countryside, together 
with the students, for two purposes: to help 
the peasants to build up the communes by 
aiding them with manual labor, and to help 
the intellectuals undergo thought reform by 
eating, living, and laboring with the peasants. 
I am sure that every one of our fellow com- 
rades here will undoubtedly respond to the 
call of the party by signing up for the village 
after this meeting. The departure will take 
place on the day after tomorrow.” 

At the end of the meeting, all the party 
members, activists and members of the Young 
Communist League followed the secretary's 
pointed suggestion by registering to go down 
to the countryside. I knew that I too would 
have to volunteer.“ 

Because I was a foreign-trained teacher 
with a degree from a Western university, I 
had already been put through a series of 
ordeals, including a long and painful period 
of being “struggled against” and subjected 
to “fatigue bombarding” (continuous day 
and night questioning). So Ihid my worries 
from the others and registered with false 
cheerfulness. 


SOAPLESS IDEOLOGY 


The following morning, I reported to the 
school carrying one cotton quilt and a blan- 
ket tied together in a bundle and a small kit 
bag which contained two sets of rough cotton 
shirts and trousers, a pair of canvas shoes, 
one face towel, one cake of face soap (later 
called a “bourgeois luxury“), one bar of 
laundry soap, one toothbrush, and one tube 
of toothpaste. 

In the city, soap was rationed and coupons 
were required, but at least it was available. 
In the countryside, the peasants had no soap 
powder to get rid of the grease in their clothes 
and no one took baths. Living with un- 
washed peasants in patched cotton jackets 
which had been worn for 6 months was 
supposed to be part of our ideological tough- 
ening process. 

Others carried much the same sketchy 
kit. 

About 120 of us from my department had 
gathered at the school. Ten were teachers, 
the rest students. Everyone wore the same 
dark blue cotton trousers and tunic, the 
ubiquitous uniform in Communist China, 
plus a straw hat. 

After a 100-mile ride in three ancient 
Dodge open-bed trucks and a 14-hour tramp 
across fields, we reached the mud-walled 
village and were distributed among 20 fam- 
ilies. 

With three students and two other teach- 
ers, I was directed to an earthen-floored 
peasant’s house which contained two small 
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rooms, A woman in her early forties and her 
8-year-old son occupied the house. The 
woman’s husband was away in the army and 
a red paper sign on the door proclaimed that 
this was The Home of the Honorable Ones.” 

One room of the house was used as a 
storeroom while the family lived in the 
other, arectangle about 10 by 11 feet. Half of 
it was taken up by the traditional brick 
k’ang, the communal bed or sleeping shelf of 
north China’s villages. Here the six of us 
from the university crowded in beside the 
woman and her son to sleep at night. 

The room also contained a rough table 
with three stools, a mud oven and a chest 
which contained the family’s few possessions. 
At night, a crude candle was used for light. 
We all took our food from the messhall so 
the fire was used mostly to boil water. There 
was no time for social conversation and the 
woman said very little. 


AS IF IN BATTLE 


On the night of our arrival, the local 
party secre gave us a brief talk on the 
village, the area, and the main agricultural 
crop (maize). He then announced that our 
chief productive mission would be deep 
ploughing, that is, spading up the earth 
with a long-handled shovel. 

“According to the direction of the party,” 
he said, “our ‘life should be in discipline’ and 
‘acting should be as if in battle“ Therefore 
our labor teams shall be organized into mili- 
tary formations. 

“Students and teachers are to mix with the 
peasants to form several companies, squads 
and groups. There will be competition be- 
tween these companies, squads and groups. 
Everyone must get up and assemble quickly 
when the whistles blow.” 

At daybreak the next morning, the whistles 
sounded shrilly. Hastily we dressed, wiped 
our faces with wet towels and gargled. No 
time was allowed for brushing teeth. Roll- 
call was not necessary because no one would 
have dared to skip or lag behind. 

We formed up into groups of 15. Four or 
five groups comprised a squad. Two or three 
squads made a company. Shouldering the 
long-handled shovels, the teams proceeded 
to the fields at a quick march. 

Some of the students and teachers sang 
revolutionary songs to display their zeal to 
the party representatives. Old women peas- 
ants hobbling on their bound feet had to 
run to keep up with the rest. 

In the fields, the company commanders 
assigned work areas for the day to each 
squad. The land was marked out in rows 
and people started shoveling from both ends 
of a row. 

“Deep plowing” was very heavy labor for 
those who had never taken part in manual 
labor before and even the peasants found 
“plowing” a field with a shovel hard going. 
But there were no real plows and China 
had so many people, according to the party, 
that lack of machinery did not matter. 

The commanders warned that the furrows 
‘must be 1 meter deep. The commander 
‘of each company measured the work to see 
whether the plowing was up to standard. 
If it was nut, the work had to be done again. 


ORDEAL BY WATER 


In the g. I could not even lift the 
shovel, but after about 2 weeks, my strength 
and technique improved. Whether the 
method was good or bad, the soil was being 
turned. 

Starting at about 6:30 am., we worked 
in the field for 2 hours before a meager 
breakfast of maize congee was brought to the 
field. Ten minutes for rest and we went on 
shoveling until noon. 

Water was brought to the thirsty shovelers 
once in the morning and once in the after- 
noon, To drink water at any other time was 
not allowed. Two buckets were carried to 
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each field to be passed among 45 people. We 
all had to drink from the same gourd. 

If the water ran out before all had had a 
drink, the unlucky ones continued working 
without water. That was called an ideologi- 
cal test. One student took a thermos to the 
field and it promptly disappeared. 

At noon, we lunched in the fields on soup 
and a maize cake. After an hour’s rest, we 
shoveled until about 7 p.m. 

During the first month, we took supper in 
the fields, too, and then fought a “night bat- 
tle,” which meant digging until 1 or 2 o’clock 
in the morning. We shoveled by sense, we 
shoveled by feel. The next day we usually 
had to do it again. 

Over and over again we were exhorted to 
prove ourselves worthy of being people's in- 
tellectuals.” Students and teachers began 
to collapse from strain and a hopelessly in- 
adequate diet. Peasants, too, fell sick. By 
the second month, so many were sick that 
the party secretary was forced to cut down 
on night battles, 

Barring night battles, we returned to the 
village for supper in the messhall, a requi- 
sitioned peasant’s house without benches or 
tables. The food was always the same, maize 
congee for breakfast, maize cake and cab- 
bage or broad bean soup without oil for 
lunch, and the same again for dinner. 

Flies were found in the soup but were 
swallowed in the apathy of exhaustion. 
Many people suffered from dysentery and the 
most serious cases had to be returned to the 
city. 
I felt dizzy all the time and finally devel- 
oped edema. I had trouble with rheumatism 
and having to wash with cold water inflamed 
the joints. For most of the women, the ter- 
rible diet and the endless hours of field labor 
seriously disturbed the normal cycle of men- 
struation. 

THE CELEBRATION 


One night after we had been released from 
“night battle” about 1 a.m., the company 
commander announced that we were re- 
quired at a mass meeting that day to help 
celebrate the establishment of the People’s 
Commune to which the village belonged. 
A forced march of some 11 miles was to 
begin about 4 a.m, Therefore, said the 
leader, everyone would have to rise at 3 a.m. 

By the time we had dragged our exhausted 
bodies back to the peasant’s house, it was 
already 1:30 a.m. I crawled onto the Kang 
and went straight to sleep without bothering 
to remove my clothes, but the whistle blasted 
sleep away within what seemed minutes. 

The peasants and the people's intellec- 
tuals” stumbled miserably into the road and 
the cook passed out dried maize cakes for 
breakfast. Numbed with fatigue, we fum- 
bled onward in the dark, slipping, falling, 
scrambling wearily to our feet again, across 
the rough terrain. Even the zealous students 
had lost their appetite for singing revolu- 
tionary songs. 

By 7 a.m., we had reached the celebration 
village. Other groups continued to arrive 
until there were 5,000 or 6,000 of us sitting 
on the dusty ground under the hot sun. 
For 3 hours that vast crowd sat in silence. 

I thought to myself how much I admired 
the patience of the Chinese. 

At about 10 am., the meeting began. 
Party secretaries from each village sat on the 
rough stage under the loudspeakers. The 
party secretary of the entire commune made 
the standard speech praising the People’s 
Commune system and the great leap forward. 

After he finished, representatives from 
each village reported on local conditions and 
swore that they would endeavor to become 
not only skilled in labor but “‘Red politically” 
under the “correct guidance of the party 
and the great leader Chairman Mao.” No 
speaker failed to praise Mao. 

After each speech, organizers would signal 
for applause. We from the city clapped duti- 
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fully but some peasants did not applaud, 
especially the women. Many old ladies did 
not even listen. The old peasant women 
of China seem to be the only ones who dare 
to treat the regime with contemptuous in- 
difference. 

After the speeches, excerpts from plays 
were given for half an hour, then a group of 
villagers did the Yang Kuo dance. At long 
last, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon we were 
released to begin the weary walk back to our 


village. 
IDEOLOGICAL PLOWING 


Besides deep ploughing the earth, we had 
to go through continual deep plowing 
ideologically. This was even more strenuous 
than the manual labor. 

Once a week, teachers and students met 
separately to discuss life in the village, to 
comment on what was to be learned from 
the peasants’ good qualities and to talk 
about solving the problems of eating, living, 
and laboring together with the peasants, 

During those meetings, I took great care 
not to mention how startled I had been by 
the backwardness of the village and the 
peasants’ low standard of living. I remem- 
ber I said something of this sort: 

“My impression of the village is that things 
here are much better than I had expected. 
Our peasants are hard-working people and yet 
they demand very little out of life. I’m sure 
I have a lot to learn from their good quali- 
ties, such as thriftiness, industry, and sim- 
plicity. 

“Since I came from a capitalist family, 
there’s an urgent need for me to undergo 
ideological transformation by living, eating, 
and laboring together with the peasants, 
which is a wise and necessary measure 
adopted by the party and Chairman Mao for 
reforming the thought of a capitalist intel- 
lectual * * *.” 

It was a great problem to find new ways to 
say this with conviction each time—but ways 
had to be found. 

Not satisfied with such florid words, the 
staff party leader asked us to illustrate our 
“thought activities” (reactions in the mind) 
when encountering certain problems of “eat- 
ing, living, and laboring together with the 
peasants.” 

“For instance,” he said, “was there a con- 
flict going on in your mind before you ac- 
cepted a water-drinking bowl which was 
passed on to you after other peasants had 
drunk from it?” 

The question seems ridiculous now but it 
was a very serious matter in that nightmare 
time. In the flelds, I had indeed worried 
about drinking from a cup shared by those 
sadly dirt-encrusted peasants who lacked the 
most rudimentary knowledge of sanitation or 
hygiene. But I could not show my rising 
nausea without risking denunciations, 

The correct resolution of this thought ac- 
tivity, according to the party, was that we 
should disregard the possibility of contagion 
and drink as a gesture of solidarity with the 
peasants who were our comrades. Unless 
we lived exactly as they lived, we would not 
achieve ideological transformation. 


MANDATORY CONFESSION 


Another kind of meeting was held once 
& month to discuss one’s achievements in 
both manual labor and ideological trans- 
formation. Criticism and self-criticism 
were absolutely mandatory. We had to stop 
work at these times because each meeting 
would take a whole afternoon and evening 
while about a dozen people spent a mini- 
mum of half an hour each confessing and 
criticizing. 

Criticism of others as well as oneself was 
compulsory but it was not always easy to 
find things to say, such as that Comrade X 
shoveled slowly and reluctantly or that Com- 
rade Y on a certain day seemed lazy and 
not enthusiastic or that Comrade Z talked 
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too much. If anyone talked while shoveling, 
this would be criticized. 

At long last, in November, we raised our 
baggage on our shoulders again and tramped 
across the fields to the highway, where an- 
other ancient truck picked us up. I had lost 
weight, of course, and when I was back in 
the city, I simply shoveled food down, espe- 
cially meat. The ordeal was over for a 
little while, but I knew it had only been a 
curtain raiser. 

In the winter of 1959, the university was 
preparing to send the second round of cadres 
to the country. Our department held a gen- 
eral staff meeting to discuss who should go 
that year despite there being nothing to 
discuss since the names had already been 
settled by the party committee of the de- 
partment. Understanding that quite well, 
the cadres “volunteered” unanimously. 

In February, I joined 4 male teachers 
from our department and about 12 from 
another department who were leaving for a 
mountain village in Hopeh Province. We 
were told to take enough clothing to last 
four seasons. 

On the evening of our arrival, the village 
party secretary gave us a talk. He said that 
this village had been “liberated” in the late 
1930’s and its people had made a heroic 
record during the “War against Japanese 
aggression.” 

Three of us were to stay at the house of 
an old woman who was a party member. 
Her party member husband had died in the 
Japanese war. Her son had been called away 
by the party to take part in reservoir con- 
struction. Now she lived with her daughter- 
in-law and a grandson. The six of us shared 
the only k’ang, or sleeping shelf, in the one- 
room house. 

Particularly since 1958, Peiping had inten- 
sified a program to draft all the young men 
away from the farms to build dams or reser- 
voirs. That was why we did not see any 
young men between the ages of 16 and 30 
in the village. Those engaged in farming 
were mainly old men and young and old 
women, Women in their sixties with small 
“bind-feet,” the notorious bound feet of old 
China, still went to the fields every day. 

CARRIED OWN WEIGHT 

Life was much harder in this bleak moun- 
tain village in terms both of food and of 
labor. The “chief productive mission” was 
“collecting fertilizer” for the spring plough- 
ing. We carried fertilizer in baskets on our 
backs, 

The baskets, which weighed anywhere from 
55 to 100 pounds, were fastened to our backs 
with ropes which cut cruelly into our 
shoulders. People who were small (like me) 
sometimes found themselves carrying their 
own weight in wet fertilizer. 

Another form of labor was mixing the 
human manure that had been shipped to 
the fields. Ten or twelve people stood around 
the heap of manure and used forks to hit 
the lumps to make them into smooth, paste- 
like fertilizer. The job was suffocating be- 
cause the manure was very fresh, but we 
were not supposed to wear gauze masks to 
keep the smell away because “to endure dirt 
in labor was essential to thought reform.” 

Food was a problem. For the first two 
months we had nothing but maize cakes 
and salted grayish roots because the land 
was not fit for growing vegetables. The 
rule here was the same as in the first vil- 
lage: labor two hours on an empty stomach 
before having breakfast. 

In between baskets of fertilizer, there 
was always that endless process of check- 
ing on one’s ideological transformation. A 
thought summarizing meeting was held 
every two months to see how much progress 
one had made in manual labor and mental 
labor. 

I found myself preferring fertilizer-carry- 
ing to those nerve-straining meetings. But 
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after a few months of this very heavy labor 
I began to have constant pain in the right 
side of my back. Finally, early in June, I 
asked to go back to the city for a medical 
examination. 

The party staff leader reluctantly agreed 
to give me one week's leave. With another 
girl who had also fallen sick, I took the 
bus and train back to the city. Medical ex- 
amination revealed that the kidney on my 
right side was damaged due to overstrenu- 
ous labor. I was ordered by the doctor to 
take a rest and preferably not to go down 
to the countryside again. 

I brought the note from the doctor to 
the party secretary of my department and 
explained to him what had happened to 
me. To my surprise, he showed no sympathy 
or concern but was clearly displeased. He 
lectured me angrily: “We were glad in the 
beginning that you decided to go to the 
countryside for a longer period of ideological 
transformation, but I’m quite disappointed 
now that you could not stay on laboring 
after falling sick, 

“Health is, of course, important, but very 
often sickness can be overcome with strong 
will power and political enthusiasm. Over- 
emphasizing one’s health is just the same 
as overemphasizing individual benefit, which 
is typical of a capitalist intellectual.” 

AND FINALLY, ESCAPE 

In the autumn of 1960, I went down to 
the countryside for the third time. The 
purpose this time was to practice the new 
educational policy education to be com- 
bined with productive labor’—decreed by 
the Central Committee of the CPC in 1959, 

The point of this policy was to let the 
students experience the life of the peasant 
or the worker while continuing school study 
so that they would not become “capitalist 
intellectuals who possess only theoretical 
knowledge, not practical or productive 
knowledge.” 

For convenience in maintaining contact 
with the university while haying classes in 
the commune, a village in the suburbs was 
chosen this time. 

The schedule was a half day for labor in 
the morning and a half day for classes in 
the afternoon, 

The classes were held in a room borrowed 
from a local primary school. Some 40 full- 
grown students sat on miniature benches 
designed for small children. Teaching under 
these conditions was like playing games in a 
kindergarten rather than having classes with 
a group of college students. 

To win the trust of the party is the only 
way to advance to a comfortable life in 
China. Students know this. 

The Chinese Communists encouraged in- 
formers. They called it the way of indirect 
understanding. Inevitably, some people 
made up stories to harm others and help 
themselves. 

To be trusted politically, students often 
informed on their teachers. For instance, 
when I was staying at the woman peasant’s 
house, I used a cak? of slightly scented face 
soap for washing. Students reported to the 
party secretary that I was spreading perfume 
on the k'ang before retiring. They followed 
up the report by accusing me in a “big-letter 
poster” of having serious bourgeois ways of 
living. 

The new educational policy was a failure 
among my students. Students exhausted 
from labor in the morning could not con- 
centrate in classes in the afternoon. Later 
the classes were shifted to the morning but 
the students still could not recover from the 
previous day’s labor. 

We returned to the city after 3 months in 
the countryside and spent a month evaluat- 
ing our experiences. The evaluation was 
concerned exclusively with “Why this educa- 
tional policy is good.” No one, of course, 
dared to criticize it. 
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After that, I began working out a specific 
plan for escaping from my country with my 
son, who had been with his grandfather in 
Nanking all this time. It took many months, 
because I had to wait for the right time, but 
I was determined that somehow my son and 
I would finally be free. 


FLOW OF REFUGEES FROM EAST 
GERMANY CONTINUES 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the flow of 
refugees from East Germany continues, 
and further underscores the compelling 
attraction of freedom. The New York 
Times magazine of August 9 included a 
fine article, by Arthur J. Olsen, on the 
hazardous conditions of escape from 
Ulbricht’s prison. The article is a clear 
reminder of the free world’s respon- 
sibility for continuing efforts to ease the 
burden of the captive peoples in Eastern 
Europe, and of our obligation to assist 
those who make the daring escape to 
freedom. 

I commend the article to my colleagues, 
and ask unanimous consent it be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


“BREAKING “THE WALL”: THE Opps Grow 
(By Arthur J. Olsen) 


Bonn.—A few weeks ago the one-man po- 
lice force in a Spanish fishing village on the 
Bay of Biscay suddenly came upon a tall, thin 
young man, clad only in underclothing and 
obviously exhausted. The Guardia heard 
him mumble in some unintelligible language 
and promptly clapped him into the town’s 
one-room jail, 

Thus Horst Beilharz, 24 years old, refugee 
from the German Democratic Republic, was 
welcomed to Western Europe. Beilharz is one 
of more than 100,000 East Germans who have 
sought to break out since the Berlin wall 
rose on August 13, 1961, and one of 19,000 
who have succeeded. 

To attempt the crime called flight from 
the Republic by the East German Ministry 
of Justice is to enter into a desperate game 
in which the odds against success are some- 
thing like 9 to 1. Most of the losers pay with 
2-year prison terms. At least 65 have paid 
with their lives, and hundreds more with 
bullet wounds. 

It is a game that fewer and fewer can play 
with hope of success. They are today almost 
exclusively of two categories: the young and 
agile, and those of any age endowed with 
unusual imagination and resourcefulness. 

The stream of political refugees from East 
Germany is down to about 5,000 a year— 
about 5 percent of the annual total before 
the wall, when a man who had enough of 
“building socialism” could simply walk 
across the sector border dividing East and 
West Berlin. 

Walter Ulbricht, the Communist leader 
of East Germany, by building the wall 
stopped the manpower drain that threatened 
to destroy his state. But East Germany has 
not advanced appreciably in the last 3 years. 
After 15 years of grim effort, Ulbricht has 
just about what he started with—an artifi- 
cial “state” which survives by virtue of 
200,000 Soviet troops stationed between the 
Elbe and Oder Rivers. 

Many thousands of East Germans who 
had been willing to “go along” during the 
fifties and early sixties, were turned by the 
wall into silent rebels, sullen, uncoopera- 
tive, embittered. Before the wall, Berlin 
functioned as a sort of safety valve where- 
by East Germany rid itself of malcontents. 
Today the malcontents are bottled up inside. 
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A measure of the disaffection Ulbricht is 
struggl against is the extraordinary and 
me, efforts that thousands of East 
Germans make to flee his harsh dictatorship. 
The things that ultimately brought Horst 
Beilharz onto a Spanish beach have caused 
many thousands to follow a similar path— 
not many to a happy end. 

Beilharz grew up in a small city near 
Dresden, knowing only socialism and living 
dutifully according to its rules. He joined 
the Pioneers at 10, the Free German Youth 
at 14 and, as he approached maturity, he 
put on a straight face, studied earnestly to 
become “a creative machinist—maybe an 
engineer” and practiced petty disloyalties 
in private. 

In the winter of 1961-62, he and a few 
friends met privately to listen to jazz broad- 
cast by the Armed Forces Network, the U.S. 
Army radio station in West Germany. 
Someone talked, and one day the radio was 
confiscated. A few weeks later, when Bell- 
harz applied for an advanced machinist’s 
course at a technical college, he was turned 
down with a suggestion that he go to work 
and put in a year of political night school 
to “strengthen your ideological preparation.” 

“T realized that I was caught in the sys- 
tem,” say Beilharz. There was a check after 
my name, and it would take years to remove 
it. I would always have to be careful. 
Right then I decided I would have to go.” 

Beilharz signed up for the merchant ma- 
rine. “I kept my mouth shut. I was really 
with it.” Nearly 2 years later, he was as- 
signed to the crew of a small freighter sched- 
uled for a swing to Bordeaux and back 
home. In his seabag Beilharz carried a small 
inflatable rubber raft. 

One day out from the French port the 
ship turned westward, skirting the Spanish 
coast. Beilharz learned that they would pass 
only a few miles from the coast about noon 
next day. 

“That morning I could see a strip of white 
beach and low hills,“ he said. There was 
& pretty good sea running but no storm in 
sight. I took the raft up on deck and blew 
it up under a lifeboat, then dropped over the 
side, I was pretty far astern when a lookout 
spotted me. They opened up with a gun. 

“I could see them trying to put a boat over 
the side, but I wasn’t worried. Those boats 
were rusted in pretty tight. I paddled hard 
for the shore. I think the captain didn’t 
want to come in because of the shallows. 
Except for the gun he really did not make 
much of an effort, it seems to me.” 

Within a half hour the fragile raft col- 
lapsed. Beilharz estimates it took 6 hours 
of swimming to traverse about 5 miles of 
open sea; then he walked into the nearby 
village where he was arrested. He identified 
himself and 2 weeks later was sent to the 
refugee receiving center at Giessen in West 
Germany, 

To Beilharz, as to almost every one of the 
200-odd refugees who enter the trim bar- 
racks compound each month, the Giessen re- 
ceiving center is the gateway to the promised 
land. “Can you imagine?” said Beilharz a 
day after his arrival, “bananas for 2 marks 
(50 cents) a pound.“ 

“So many of them came in with the idea 
that the land of milk and honey is at hand,” 
said Camp Director Helmut Pluschke, him- 
Self a refugee, class of 1951. “It is under- 
standable but psychologically bad. We go 
to some pains here pointing out that this is 
‘a free country, which means that individ- 
uals make their own lives. This means 
work and disappointments and hard adjust- 
ments—particularly for people inured in the 
habit of being told what to do.” 

In a bread-and-butter sense, East German 
refugees have few problems in starting out 
again in the West. Their academic and pro- 
fessional credentials are recognized. West 
Germany’s postwar housing squeeze is now 
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much eased. There are a half million jobs 
waiting for takers. At Giessen each escapee 
chooses the region he wants to settle in, gets 
a list of job opportunities from a state em- 
ployment agency and receives a small stake 
to get him started. If he has relatives or 
friends in the West, the prospects of a 
smooth readjustment are easier. 

The psychological adjustment is something 
else. German regionalism expressed in ac- 
cent, custom, and religion is dying, but the 
emotional wrench is still significant. Be- 
fore the wall went up a good many refugees 
went back home to Brandenburg or Thu- 
ringia, perhaps to try another day. Some 
passed through the refugee receiving sta- 
tions four or five times. Since 1961 there are 
no known instances of genuine post wall 
refugees. returning voluntarily to the East. 

With every month, as the East German 
police methodically plug holes in their con- 
trol system, the ingenuity of escapees goes 
up. About half the 19,000 who have made it 
in the last 3 years escaped into West Ber- 
lin—either across the wall from the Soviet 
sector or through the barbed wire that sepa- 
rates West Berlin from East German terri- 
tory on the other three sides. 

Statistically, 49 of every 100 post-wall 
refugees who checked in at West Berlin’s 
Marienfelde Receiving Station came through, 
under or over the 68 miles of wire from East 
Germany. Forty-seven came in from East 
Berlin, and four by other means, such as 
roundabout trips through third countries. 
But the number of escapes into West Berlin 
is declining, particularly flights from the 
Soviet half of the city. The 300-mile border 
with West Germany, guarded with police 
dogs, minefields and patrolling troops is a 
formidable barrier but now relatively more 
penetrable. 

In the files of the Ministry of All-German 
Affairs in Bonn, refugee case histories are 
detailed. Some escapes are simply athletic 
feats, such as Beilharz’ long swim. Others 
have had all the outward drama of a stroll 
around the block. 

One elderly professor devoted nearly 3 
years to making good his escape—99 percent 
of his effort being expended in a library. 
The scholar spent 2 years making himself an 
established authority on the precolonial his- 
tory of Black Africa. He produced a thesis 
which was published and attracted the in- 
terest of African scholars. He subtly planted 
the idea of an invitation to lecture at an 
African university. Before long, he was ap- 
proached by an East German official with a 
proposal that he go for a year to a certain 
African capital. He objected: too old, too 
tired, too long away from his family. Even- 
tually, he gave in—on the promise that his 
family could go too. A few weeks ago the 
professor and his family left for Africa, 
waved off from the East Berlin airport by 
Education Ministry officials. At the first 
stop, Zurich, they stepped off the plane and 
reached Giessen 24 hours later. 

Some successful escapes have been incred- 
ibly simple, others something like prolonged 
torture. A 19-year-old girl named Helga 
climbed under the hood of a diesel truck, 
wrapping herself around the engine block. 
She lay there for a half hour while the truck 
cleared a check point, emerging seriously 
burned but free. 

Another East Berliner, finding life “no 
longer worth living” after the wall went up, 
spent 26 hours crawling through the sewers 
under Berlin. He inched his way to the 
West, unwittingly returned to the East side, 
almost drowned in slime, almost got stuck 
in a narrow pipe and finally got well under 
West Berlin streets only to find himself 
trapped under fastened-down manhole cov- 
ers. He was near the end of his endurance 
when he was able to attract help by wig- 

g a piece of torn cloth attached to a 
stick he thrust up through a gutter grate. 
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Others have quit the German Democratic 
Republic with ridiculous ease. One crew- 
cut young East Berliner schemed for 2 years 
to get out, but every plot went wrong. 
Finally, he found himself “volunteered” for 
2 years of army service and, in time, assigned 
to 3 weeks of frontier duty. i 

On the frontier, East German guards stand 
their posts in pairs, with at least one either 
a proven devotee of the regime or a married 
man with a family. The East Berlin youth, 
who wants to design furniture someday, was 
detailed one afternoon to a watchtower 
overlooking a stretch of rural frontier land. 
Before leaving the barracks he carefully re- 
moved the bolt from his submachinegun. 
Two hours later he told his companion, the 
company “activist,” that he was climbing 
down to the foot of the tower to relieve 
himself. He picked up the other's gun, de- 
scended and strolled toward the frontier 200 
yards away. The activist commanded the 
nonchalant runaway to halt. He snatched 
the remaining gun, drew a bead on the re- 
treating figure, and pressed the trigger. The 
weapon, of course, would not fire. 

Two other East Berlin youths found the 
required inspiration while watching the han- 
dling one day of an invalid passenger at the 
Friedrichstrasse elevated railway station, one 
of the points where Westerners may cross into 
the Soviet sector. The returning visitor, a 
man in a wheelchair, was cleared by frontier 
police at the street level and then escorted 
to a locked freight elevator to be lifted to 
the train level. 

Two days later, a crippled boy was wheeled 
into the Friedrichstrasse station by one who 
might have been his older brother. Skirting 
the busy control officials, the latter pushed 
the wheelchair up to the elevator. He took 
out a key (made from a wax impression sur- 
reptitiously taken), opened the elevator, rode 
upstairs and wheeled the invalid past the 
station guards, who assumed the pair had 
cleared below. Three minutes later, the boys 
were freemen. 

Such loopholes are increasingly hard to 
find, and today many escapes—no one knows 
Just how many—are organized with help from 
the Western side of the wall. Fluchthilfe is 
a game played by idealists, by profiteers, and 
by amateurs stimulated by such motives as 
longing for a sweetheart “over there.” 

Aiding refugees is a dangerous game with 
exposure almost certain if one keeps at it. 
The successes are recorded only in statistics 
at the Giessen and Marienfelde reception 
centers. Failures are often well publicized. 
A brief notice in a newspaper reporting the 
arrest in East Berlin of a Swiss or Austrian 
or West German or American student“ on 
suspicion of espionage or subversion is fre- 
quently the bleak monument in a scheme 
that misfired. 

A West German truckdriver who made 
regular runs up the interzonal autobahn to 
West Berlin constructed a secret compart- 
ment inside the chemical tank mounted on 
his vehicle. For nearly a year, he habitually 
pulled off at a roadside parking lot to eat 
his lunch, using the time to load appointed 
passengers aboard. Betrayed in the end, 
he is serving a 20-year sentence in an East 
German prison. But hundreds of new resi- 
dents of West Germany owe him their 
freedom. 

The. professionals in Fluchthilfe charge 
fees for organizing an escape. The going 
price now is said to range between $750 and 
$1,500, with some unusually difficult under- 
takings priced at $2,500. This essentially 
idealistic calling has inevitably attracted a 
fringe of easy-money operators. Recently a 
West Berlin man was arrested for swindling 
dozens of East Germans of a total of $25,000. 
He took downpayments on escape contracts, 
never raising a finger to carry them out. 

Such incidents, hardly less than the case 
of a woman whose legs were blown off by a 
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frontier landmine, limn the tragic side of 
the unfinished story of the German refugee 
movement. The chroniclers of the refugee 
phenomenon have seen the figures diminished 
by the wall. But the underlying patterns 
persist. By all indications the true believers 
in the Communist system amount to some- 
thing like 10 percent of the East German 
population. The overwhelming masses live 
a life of compromise—balancing the certain 
undoubted advantages of a reasonably secure 
if uninspiring existence against the miseries 
of an ineptly run dictatorship. 

Before the wall, a man who judged the 
compromise intolerable paid for escape with 
a minimum price of abandoned home and 
personal fortune. Since 1961, one must con- 
sider death, maiming, or a long prison sen- 
tence. 

The archives show that, almost invariably, 
a refugee takes on the gamble because of 
some specific, often minor, incident (such 
as the confiscation of Horst Beilharz’ radio) 
that shocks him into decision. Few refugees 
are on the run from justice. Few have 
records of open disaffection. Most tell a 
story of tolerable grievances that one day 
suddenly seemed intolerable. 

Until a few years ago, a blond, 20-year-old 
youth we shall call Robert was secretary of a 
Free German Youth group in one of the 
larger East German cities, with an exem- 
plary record. But he threw in a promising 
Socialist career, brought down certain trou- 
ble on his family and fied. 

“I did not get the idea overnight,” he said. 
“There was a long accumulation of things. 
It is a fact that they told us back a few 
years ago that we would catch up with West 
Germany soon—by 1965, they said. Anyone 
can see that is a joke. In the last few years 
we haven't been catching up. We have been 
losing ground. When you see how things 
are around you, when you look at that kind 
of leadership, you lose faith.” 

Robert remembers the precise day he de- 
cided to get out, though it took nearly 3 
years and several false starts to do it suc- 
cessfully. 

It was a few days after the wall went up,” 
he said. “We had a special meeting of the 
F. D. J. (youth group) to hear a regional party 
official explain the wall. He was the high- 
est ranked man we ever had as a speaker. 
The wall was a troublesome thing for all of 
us, I think. Maybe it was necessary. We 
had to know why. What did we hear? The 
worst kind of cant about an anti-Fascist de- 
fense wall to protect us from the imperialists. 
We wanted reasons, and we got slogans. 

“T left there saying to myself: ‘Robert, that 
man just told you you are in prison.’” As 
wardens everywhere know, for a certain type 
of person, prisons—even model prisons—are 
something to escape from. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the following 
additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 4364) to provide for the free entry 
of one mass spectrometer for the use of 
Oregon State University and one mass 
spectrometer for the use of Wayne State 
University. 
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The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 8000) to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to impose a tax 
on acquisitions of certain foreign secu- 
rities in order to equalize costs of longer- 
term financing in the United States and 
in markets abroad, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the confer- 
ence report on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 8864) to carry 
out the obligations of the United States 
under the International Coffee Agree- 
ment, 1962, signed at New York on Sep- 
tember 28, 1962, and for other purposes; 
that the House insisted upon its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the said bill, asked a further 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that Mr. MILs, Mr. Kxine of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Boccs, Mr. Byrnes of Wis- 
consin, and Mr. Curtis, of Missouri, were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the further conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Acting 
President pro tempore: 


H.R. 5155. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Guiseppa D'Aquanno, Maria D’Aquanno, and 
Benedicto D’Aquanno; 

H.R. 10222. An act to strengthen the agri- 
cultural economy; to help to achieve a fuller 
and more effective use of food abundances; 
to provide for improved levels of nutrition 
among economically needy households 
through a cooperative Federal-State program 
of food assistance to be operated through 
normal channels of trade; and for other 

urposes; 

H.R. 11296. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 
30. 1965, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11466. An act to enact subtitle II, 
“Other Commercial Transactions,” of title 
28, “Commercial Instruments and Transac- 
tions,” of the District of Columbia Code, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 11579. An act making appropriations 
for certain civil functions administered by 
the Department of Defense, the Panama Ca- 
nal, certain agencies of the Department of 
the Interior, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the St. Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
ment Corporation, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, and the Delaware River Basin Com- 
mission, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1965, and for other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 1160. Joint resolution making 
continuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1965, and for other purposes. 


RESOLUTION BY THE BROOME 
COUNTY POMONA GRANGE NO. 2 
URGING INCREASED PRINTING 
AND CIRCULATION OF $2 BILLS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent, for appropriate reference, a resolu- 


tion adopted by the Broome County Po- 
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mona Grange No. 2, of Broome County, 
N.Y., urging that the Treasury Depart- 
ment print and circulate a greater num- 
ber of $2 bills than it now does. I also 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
the resolution be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Broome County Pomona GRANGE No. 2, 

August 12, 1964. 

The following resolution was passed at the 
last meeting of Broome County Pomona 
Grange and a copy to be sent to you. Since 
the Treasury Department recognizes that 
it costs the same amount to print $1 bills 
as $2 bills so that the cost of printing the 
equivalent in currency would be cut in half 
by URA printing of $2 bills rather than two $1 


And since most purchases nowdays cost 
over $1 thereby call for change from $2; and 
the widespread use of the $2 bill in Canada 
clearly shows the feasibility of its use. 

And since according to the Treasury De- 
partment on one printing alone of 250 mil- 
lion $2 bills rather than 500 million $1 bills 
the printing cost would be reduced by $2,- 
500,000. 

It is our belief that if the $2 bills were 
more commonplace they would soon be ac- 
cepted by the public. 

Therefore, Broome County Pomona Grange 
No. 2 goes on record as being in favor of 
vastly increased printing and circulation 
of the $2 bill and that copies be sent to Mrs. 
Kathryn Granahan, U.S. Treasurer, Douglas 
Dillon, Secretary of the Treasury, Jacob 
Javits, U.S. Senator, Kenneth Keating, U.S. 
Senator. 

Sincerely, 
Soton D. BENEDICT, 
Pomona Secretary. 

Resolution committee: R. G. Parker, Earle 

Titus, Earl Leet, Marian H, Tripp. 


ADDITIONAL REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following additional reports of a 
committee were submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, without 
amendment: 

S. 1974. A bill to amend the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Group Life Insurance Act, as amend- 
ed, with regard to filing designation of ben- 
eficiary (Rept. No. 1472); 

H.R. 3545. An act to amend section 131 of 
title 13, United States Code, so as to provide 
for taking of the economic censuses 1 year 
earlier starting in 1968 (Rept. No. 1475); 

H.R. 4818. An act to amend section 25 of 
title 13, United States Code, relating to the 
duties of enumerators of the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce (Rept. 
No. 1474); and 

H.R, 9425. An act to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to authorize reimbursement of 
census enumerators for certain telephone 
tolls and charges (Rept. No. 1473). 

By Mr, JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, with amend- 
ments: 

H.R. 5932. An act to amend the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959 so as 
to authorize certain teachers employed by 
the Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia to participate in a health benefits 
plan established pursuant to such act and 
to amend the Federal Employees’ Group Life 
Insurance Act of 1954 so as to extend in- 
surance coverage to such teachers (Rept. No. 


1476). 
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By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, without 
amendment: 

H. R. 5708. An act to bring certain U.S. 
commissioners within the purview of the 
Federal Employees Health Benefits Act of 
1959 and the Federal Employees’ Group Life 
Insurance Act of 1954 (Rept. No. 1477). 


ADDITIONAL BILLS INTRODUCED 


Additional bills were introduced, read 
the first time, and by unanimous consent, 
the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: 

S. 3132. A bill for the relief of Dr. Josefina 
Quintos Marcelo; and 

S. 3133. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ber- 
nardino D. Marcelo; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 3134. A bill to require bidders for pub- 
lic works construction contracts to disclose 
the identity of proposed joint contractors and 
subcontractors and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HART: 

S. 3135. A bill for the relief of Dr. Kim 
Khong Lie; and 

S. 3136. A bill for the relief of Vladimir 
Stakich; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1965—-AMENDMENTS (AMEND- 
MENT NO. 1241) 


Mr. PROXMIRE submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 10809) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
related agencies, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1965, and for other pur- 
poses, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE submitted an amend- 
ment (No. 1242), intended to be proposed 
by him, to House bill 10809, supra, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina (for 
himself and Mr. SALTONSTALL) submitted 
an amendment (No. 1243), intended to 
be proposed by them, jointly, to House 
bill 10809, supra, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO PREVENT DIS- 
CRIMINATION BY GOVERNMENT 
SUBSIDIES TO CATTLE PRODUC- 
ERS IN APPALACHIAN REGION 
(AMENDMENT NO, 1244) 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
to have printed an amendment intended 
to be proposed by me to S. 2782, the so- 
called Appalachian Regional Develop- 
ment Act of 1964. Also, unanimous con- 
sent is requested that the text of the 
amendment be printed at the conclusion 
of my remarks, and that it lie on the 
table until the close of business tomorrow 
night to enable addition of the names of 
such of my colleagues as may wish to 
add their names as cosponsors. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
strike out section 203 of the bill. This 
section is entitled, “Pasture Improve- 
ment and Development.” It relates to 
the proposed grants by the Secretary of 
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Agriculture, and would authorize Federal 
payment of 80 percent of the cost of the 
development or improvement of pasture 
to increase the production of beef cattle 
in the Appalachian region. 

Mr. President, these past 2 years have 
been a period of severe hardship for the 
US. cattle industry. During a period of 
less than 18 months, price quotations for 
the principal grades of fed cattle on the 
leading markets have dropped as much 
as 30 percent. For example, the price 
of Choice steers ready for slaughter in 
Chicago, which was over $30 a hundred 
in the latter part of 1952, has averaged 
between $21 and $22 a hundred through- 
out the first half of this year. 

All Senators are familiar with this 
situation. Just a few weeks ago in this 
body we passed corrective legislation, by 
a vote of 72 to 15, to place limits on the 
flood of imports of beef which have been 
a major source of the difficulty. Earlier 
today we approved the conference report 
which resulted from that bill. 

Now we find that the cattle industry in 
this country is under attack from an- 
other quarter. By the terms of this Ap- 
palachia bill, the administration pro- 
poses to grant special subsidies for the 
development of the beef cattle industry 
in one part of the country only, in com- 
petition with the industry in other parts 
of the country. Such subsidies must, of 
course, come from the taxes collected 
from all parts of the country. 

According to testimony by Secretary 
Freeman and of Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., it 
is hoped to increase beef cattle produc- 
tion in Appalachia to the extent of about 
$230 million per year, which is equivalent 
to somewhat more than 1 billion pounds 
of livestock. It is difficult for me to un- 
derstand why the administration picked 
this particular time to inflict this addi- 
tional hardship on the U.S. cattle indus- 
try, or on the order of some 1 million 
additional head. 

It will be recalled that throughout our 
long effort to secure effective action 
against the flood of imported beef, Secre- 
tary Freeman insisted that the great 
source of our troubles was our own U.S. 
overproduction. Persistently and con- 
sistently, he has contended that imports 
were of only minor importance, that our 
cattle industry brought its troubles down 
on its own head by overproducing. 

If the automobile factories of Detroit 
were shut down for lack of sales, would 
we use Government funds to subsidize 
the erection of additional motorcar fac- 
tories elsewhere in the country, and then 
argue that we were creating new jobs by 
doing so? Would that increase the total 
market for motorcars? Or the total 
number of jobs in the automotive man- 
ufacturing industry? Of course it would 
not. Certainly the same is true with the 
production of beef. New beef produc- 
tion artificially brought into being in the 
Appalachian region must certainly dis- 
place a corresponding production of beef 
somewhere else. 

Let us recognize also that this pro- 
posal would mean subsidizing the con- 
tinued operation of farms admittedly 
marginal and which, in all candor, will 
probably need continued subsidies from 
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the Federal Government year after year. 
During the last 4 years we know that 
some 475,000 farms have disappeared. 
Is any real purpose served by pretending 
that such farms can be kept in produc- 
tion through subsidies of this sort? 
Twenty-five acres of pasture on a farm 
in Appalachia will support not over six 
or eight animal units. It is simply not 
enough to make a cow-calf operation 
economically feasible. 

Those of us who represent other parts 
of the country have a duty to protest 
against this flagrant discrimination pro- 
posed by the Administration at general 
public expense. 

Mr. President, when the Appalachia 
bill comes before us, it is my intention to 
propose py the proposed amendment 
that the entire section proposing grants 
for pasture improvement in Appalachia . 
be stricken from the bill. 

In doing so I am not insensitive to 
the economic hardship and poor condi- 
tion of the Appalachian people who are 
the intended beneficiaries of this subsidy. 
But it is pointed out that to represent 
that such a step has any permanent or 
long-range value is a delusion; and in 
fact pretty much of a “cruel hoax,” as 
the minority report puts it. For all con- 
cerned the funds and the effort designed 
to be expended here should be devoted 
to a more constructive and realistic 
effort. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
will lie on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the House to the bill 
(S.1007) to guarantee electric con- 
sumers in the Pacific Northwest first 
call on electric energy generated at Fed- 
eral hydroelectric plants in that region 
and to guarantee electric consumers in 
other regions reciprocal priority, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 1794) to authorize the acquisition 
of and the payment for a flowage ease- 
ment and rights-of-way over lands with- 
in the Allegany Indian Reservation in 
New York, required by the United States 
for the Allegheny River—Kinzua 
Dam—project, to provide for the re- 
location, rehabilitation, social and eco- 
nomic development of the members of 
the Seneca Nation, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(HLR. 2215) for the relief of E. A. Rolfe, 
Jr. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments 
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of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 5941) for 
the relief of Julian A. Erskine, 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 793) to promote the conservation 
of the Nation’s wildlife resources on the 
Pacific flyway in the Tule Lake, Lower 
Klamath, Upper Klamath, and Clear 
Lake National Wildlife Refuges in Ore- 
gon and California and to aid in the 
administration of the Klamath reclama- 
tion project. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, August 18, 1964, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills and 
joint resolution: 

S. 16. An act to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Ozark National Scenic Riverways 
in the State of Missouri, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 51. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to relinquish to the State of 
Wyoming jurisdiction over those lands within 
the Medicine Bow National Forest known as 
the Pole Mountain District; 

S. 502. An act to preserve the jurisdiction 
of the Congress over construction of hydro- 
electric projects on the Colorado River below 
Glen Canyon Dam; 

S. 1046. An act to provide hospital, domi- 
ciliary, and medical care for non-service- 
connected disabilities to recipients of the 
Medal of Honor; 

S. 2419. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to condemn certain property 
in the city of St. Augustine, Fla., within the 
boundary of the Castillo de San Marcos Na- 
tional Monument, and for other purposes; 
and 

S.J. Res. 162. Joint resolution extending 
recognition to the International Exposition 
for Southern California in the year 1968 and 
authorizing the President to issue a procla- 
mation calling upon the several States of the 
Union and foreign countries to take part in 
the exposition. 


HEARINGS BY SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
REFUGEES POSTPONED 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that hearings by the Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Refugees, scheduled 
for August 19 and 20, have been post- 
poned. The subcommittee was to have 
heard officials in the Department of 
State on refugee movements and prob- 
lems attributed to Communist regimes 
and activities in Asia. It is the subcom- 
mittee’s intention to reschedule the 
hearings. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the previous order, I 
move that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until 10 o’clock a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
7 o’clock and 45 minutes p.m.) the 
Senate adjourned, under the previous 
order, until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
August 19, 1964, at 10 o’clock a.m. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, AuGust 18, 1964 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Colossians 4: 5: Walk in wisdom to- 
ward them that are without, redeeming 
the time. 

Lord God, Almighty, may we daily 
bear kinship to the lowly man of Galilee 
who went about doing good, and inspired 
His followers to give their strength to the 
weak, their sympathy to the sorrowing, 
their substance to the poor, and their 
heart to God. 

Grant that we may appropriate by 
faith the overtures of His friendship 
and accept the challenge to make a more 
daring trial of His moral and spiritual 
principles as we live and labor to build 
a nobler civilization. 

May the Members of this legislative 
body feel the urge to come to the high 
vocation of public service, which Thou 
has entrusted to them, richly endowed 
with clear judgment and wise decision. 

We beseech Thee to bless them with a 
calm and courageous spirit as they face 
many national and international prob- 
lems which still defy any satisfactory 
solution. 

In Christ’s name we bring our needs 
and desires. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 1342. An act to require passenger-car- 
rying motor vehicles purchased for use by 
the Federal Government to meet certain pas- 
senger safety standards; 

H.R. 4766. An act for the relief of the Boren 
Clay Products Co.; 

H.R. 6578. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ce- 
sira Doddy; and 

H.R. 7132. An act for the relief of Wetsel- 
Oviatt Lumber Co., Inc., Omo Ranch, El Do- 
rado County, Calif. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested, a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title: 

H.R. 9361. An act for the relief of Kathryn 
Choi Ast. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 437. An act for the relief of Wilhelm 
Konyen, his wife Susanne Fritsch Konyen, 
and their children, Susanne Konyen and 
Willy Konyen; and 

S. 486. An act to amend certain criminal 
laws applicable to the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
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House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 1664. An act to provide for continuous 
improvement of the administrative pro- 
cedure of Federal agencies by creating an 
Administrative Conference of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
1794) entitled “An act to authorize the 
acquisition of and the payment for a 
flowage easement and rights-of-way over 
lands within the Allegany Indian Res- 
ervation in New York, required by the 
United States for the Allegheny River— 
Kinzua Dam—project, to provide for 
the relocation, rehabilitation, social and 
economic development of the members 
of the Seneca Nation, and for other 
purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
11134) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, and Commerce, the Judiciary, 
and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1965, and for other pur- 

The message also announced that the 
President pro tempore, pursuant to 
House Joint Resolution 825, had ap- 
pointed Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. 
DIRKSEN, and Mr. Cooper as members on 
the part of the Senate to the Committee 
on Arrangements for the Abraham Lin- 
coln Second Inaugural Address. 


CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1965 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the unanimous-consent agreement 
obtained yesterday, I call up the joint 
resolution (H.J. Res. 1160) making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1965, and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that it be considered 
in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, 
as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That clause (c) of 
section 102 of the joint resolution of June 29, 
1964 (Public Law 88-325), is hereby amended 
by striking out “August 31, 1964” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “September 30, 1964”. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, the House will recall that 
last June—June 25—we passed a con- 
tinuing resolution, covering July and 
August, in view of the fact that all of 
the appropriation bills could not be en- 
acted into law by the beginning of the 
new fiscal year 1965 on July 1. The 
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House passed all of the regular appro- 
priation bills by the first of the new fis- 
cal year, but because of extended pre- 
occupation with another matter the 
other body had not passed them. Since 
that time much progress has been made, 
but four of those bills have not been 
finally disposed of. This resolution sim- 
ply continues the availability of funds 
under certain conditions for the agen- 
cies and programs through the month of 
September. I have conferred with the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] 
about it. I know of no objection to this 
joint resolution. 

Mr. JENSEN. I concur, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. If I recall correctly, last 
year in these continuing resolutions we 
extended them to the end of the cal- 
endar year. Would the gentleman think 
that this year continuing through the 
month of September would be sufficient 
and that Congress might be adjourned 
by the 1st of October? 

Mr. MAHON. I hope, and I believe, 
that the continuance through the entire 
month of September is unnecessary be- 
cause I certainly hope, and believe, we 
will conclude the business before the 
end of September. As a matter of pre- 
caution, the 1 month was thought to 
be desirable. I join in the hope we will 
be through before October arrives. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman joins in 
the hope we will not be here all this 
year? 

Mr. MAHON. I join in the fervent 
hope that we will not be here that long. 


The appropriation bills, 88th Cong., 2d sess., as of Aug. 
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The resolution is in the usual form 
adopted by the House virtually every 
year under similar circumstances. In 
every respect and in all particulars, the 
present resolution, Public Law 88-325, 
merely continues for another month be- 
yond August 31. Thus it continues to 
accommodate the public necessities on 
only a minimum, interim basis where the 
regular bills have not finally cleared. 
And in this connection, may I also re- 
peat that these continuing resolutions 
are in the nature of advances on the reg- 
ular appropriations. All expenditures 
made under the resolutions are charged 
against whatever is finally made avail- 
able for the pertinent activity in the reg- 
ular bill. So there is no enlargement. 

As I pointed out here on the floor on 
July 1, the House this year passed all 
the regular bills by the first day of the 
new fiscal year 1965. 

The House moved with dispatch. Not 
in 4 years have all the bills been cleared 
to the other body as early as the first day 
of the new fiscal year. 

In all the bills of the session, the 
House made total reductions of about 
$3,675,000,000 below the budget requests. 
And significantly, on a fiscal year basis— 
1965 compared to fiscal 1964—the House 
bills totaled about $1,209,000,000 less 
than the previous year. 

As of the moment, 10 of the regular 
1965 bills have passed the other body, 8 
of those have gone to the President; we 
have conferred on 1 of the other 2—mili- 
tary construction—and have a con- 
ference scheduled this afternoon on the 
Agriculture bill. Of the regular annual 
bills, only the Labor-HEW bill and the 
foreign aid bill are still in the other 
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body; the Labor-HEW bill has been re- 
ported from committee—and may yet 
pass today. 

We are ready to report the usual clos- 
ing supplemental bill to the House. Rare 
is the session when there are no last 
minute essentials to be taken care of; I 
do not recall any recent session when 
there was not such a bill. 

In summary, then, Mr. Speaker, we 
have five bills yet to be finally cleared: 
two are in conference; one at the moment 
is on the Senate floor; one is in Sen- 
ate committee; and one is in the House 
committee, ready to report. I believe the 
Senate committee is also in an advanced 
position and can probably move expedi- 
tiously. 

As to the eight regular bills for fiscal 
1965 sent to the President, may I just 
say that, in round figures, they total 
$73,800,000,000 in appropriations. They 
aggregate about $1,700,000,000 below the 
budget requests considered in connection 
with them. And according to the tenta- 
tive figures, they approximate $1,268,- 
000,000 below the corresponding appro- 
priations of the prior year. 

It is too early to say with certainty 
just what the results will be on the five 
bills still in process but I would hazard 
the guess that when they are finalized, 
they will, in conjunction with results on 
the other eight bills, be pretty close to 
the previous year’s total—perhaps 
slightly over. There is no doubt about 
being well under the budget requests. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of the 
resolution, 

I include the supporting figures in 
more detail: 


[Does not include back-door appropriations or permanent appropriations ! under previous legislation. Does include indefinite appropriations carried in annual appropriation bills. ] 


Title and bill number 


1964 DEFICIENCIES 


n of HEW (H.J. Res. 875): 
Original resolution, 88th, Ist ! 


Dadam ent of Labor (iF, es 868 
nt o t 
Disaster relief (H.J. Res. 976 


Deficiency, 1964 (H. R. 11201 
Total, 1964 deficlencles E 


1965 APPROPRIATION BILLS 


1964 supplementals_ 
See footnotes at end of table, 


Subsequent consideration, 88th, 2d #_................. 


18, 1964 
House 
House action compared with— 
Prior Budget Amount 
appropriations estimates reported 


— — — SE | | üäʃü Uä — — —— — 


Prior 
appropriations Budget estimates Amount as 
House passed 
„ $i, 000 $41, 886, 000 
ES EZI as ee ae 3 247, 882 000 4 247, 802, 000 


($313, 469, 518) (357, 702, 300) (838, 205, 200) (4824, 735, 682) 
53, 220, 000 40, 720, 
(19, 300, 000) (14, 400, 000) (26, 400, 000) (+7, 100, 000) 
Pps ‘eit cae] "gon Sex eee 
000, 000) 20, 000, 000) 1 000) +8, 000, 000) 
(6, — 728.080 0 22 700 — (+8, 
271, 991, 000 6, 000 
25% °c 10n oom 
222,375, 655 7 173, 446, 
211, 700 180, 
7, 561, 968, 000 6, 908, 063, 
7, 104, 782, 000 6, 908, 063, 
e 
47, 471, 000, 000 46, 759, 267, 
(6, 000, 000) (6, 000, 
1, 957, 764, 700 1, 702, 627, 
1, 915, 089, 700 1, 702, 177, 
42, 675, 000 450, 
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House 


House action compared with— 


Title and bill number La! ar Budget 4 r 
a u estimates mount as 
á to House passed 


—BG— 2 ͥ ͤ ä 6ĩ— — — • Q. 2 S 11!!! 


Agriculture (H. R. 1 5, 588, 922, 600 000 
1965 regular appropriations... 5, 582, 259, 600 000 
Lisp ——.— (78% ton 0) 000) 

Independent offices (H.R. 11200 14, 244, 653, 400 

regular a 14, 099, 653, 400 
1964 supplementals 145, 000, 000 

Military construction (H.R. 11369): 1965 regular appropriations. 1, 585, 880, 000 1, 879, 000, 000 599, 

Public works (H.R. 11579): 1965 regular appro) — — 4, 407, 240, 700 4, 372, 449, 000 325, 

Foreign assistance (H.R. 11812): 1965 appropriations... 3, 264, 023, 137 3, 958, 377, 000 739, 

Total e 91, 962, 702, 246 93, 929, 100, 355 

1964 ee Cincladed 1 2080 THUS) Sok on . O 688, 510, 700 

otal, Oil a a ER T E E E 96, 306, 679, 844 
Total, loan authorizations.........-.-.----.---.--------- (880, 300, 000) 787, 400, 000) 


Senate Final appropriation 


Senate action compared with— Final action compared with— 


Title and bill number 


Pri H tio: Bı 
appropriations ne estimates 
1964 DEFICIENCIES 
De t of Health, 
Pe ducation an 
Welfare (H. J. Res. 
875): 
on resolution, 
ft SRE ee EET Se ae $41, 886, 000 $258, 000, 000 ＋ 216, 204, 000 | +$216, 204, 000 ennan — $41, 886, 000 
Subsequent consider- 
ation, 88th, 2d 2. 2247, 802, 000 431, 898, 000 216, 204,000 | —216, 204, 000 8280, 688, 000 ———— +41, 886, 000 
Total, H.J. Res. 878. 28: 000 289, „ „ iy E a 250, 688; 000 bee ee ie 
Departmént o 8 ee pues 42, 000, 000 
R Od E7, A. A nA 8 aes enal as AR amas e 
Deficiency, 1964 TC ae j r ꝙx d S e en a 
A 1. 436,177,743 | 1, 349, 637, 13 ——— „540, „ 1, 336, 687,149 —99, 490, 600 
Total, 1964 def- 
e 1,817, 886, 743 1. 731, 326,143 1 718; 7 % |... E eT l —99, 490, 600 
DS ———— SS —— ——(— 2 — S ˖ —— 
1965 APPROPRIATION 
BILLS 
ir n 10 Columbia 
(H. R. 10199) . (+8, 976, 776) (341, 242, 200) (+$27, 72, 682) (—16, 620, 100) 
E eee 1965 
955 Heo aiam 
„ 600 | +-20, 650,500 3 7, 863, 800 880 
600 994, 069, 200 6, 960, 300 —4, 800 
3 48970 
„ 000 4,208, 000 . So annona —2, 850, 000 
sup 36, 418, 000 
1,100; 0000 . (2-575, 000)].........-...... Foo — 
Legislative ve GLI e PE DA EES 999, 745 rere eee ee 619 ate’ 300885 . -ir e 00 
——— asl #210, 231, 685 210, 300, 885 —45, 487, 160 
1964 supplementals . 1. r 62 esel... VEE ESSEE = ANE — 211; 700 


Labor-Health, Educa- 


sak ie and W Welfare 


1964 i Se 00 
J l- 
5. rogular tovi i k „ : 46, 752, 051, 000 


ms. 
1964 supplementals 
(6, 000, 000) 


1, 71½ 187 800 —282, 006, 900 


Agricul ure ta 
T0 EE 5, 338, 672, 525 |........-.-....- T oĩ·» ẘw deem 


1905 e appro- 


Rea Sea 6, 297, 215 5, 872, 525 690 , 090, Be Ee ( A 
Loan — RD 6858 000, 000) 905 , 000) r T earr 
1964 supplementals -=< 6, 663, 000 T a RRR aA 1, 863, 000 v ͤ FT) 14 Lr 
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Senate Final appropriation 
d bill number Prior Senate action compared with— Final action compared with— 
es appropriations Budget Amount as Amount as 
estimates to passed approved 
Senate Prior year Budget House action 
appropriations | estimates 
1965 APPROPRIATION 
BILLs—continued 
ffices 
C 14.240, 653, 400 | 13, 613, 224, 000 686, 420, 400 . 8.404. 288,500 | 13, 454, 80, O 704, 704, 400 
1 ee 13, 275, 913, 050 | 14, 104. 653,400 | 13, 613, 224, 000 —491, 429, 400 |-+5, 494, 258, 500 | 13, 454,859,000 | +178, 945,950 | —649, 794, 400 
Tr R D T145, 000, 000 
Military construction 
(H.R. 11369): 1965 
regular appropria 1.886 880,000 | 1,879, 000, 000 =208;0m1,000 |" —16, 006800 Ju A A E 
58 — (H.R. 
ap) 3 —— — 4. 407, 240,700 4, 440, 749, 000 +2, 534,200 | +117,314,000 | 4, 430, 794, 700 +23, 554, 000 —9, 954, 300 
Foreign 
(H.R. 11812): 1965 
gular appropria- 
ns mami eee 3.204 028, 187 |_..--.2---------|-----e--ee------ e RTRs ss Wire Spb le ae 
Total, 1965 Ma: —2, 027, 472, 235 5, 822, 463, 270 | 73, 802, 775, 585 |—1, 268, 289, 809 |—1, 705, 318, 560 
8 — 
We dg dn 1585 bid 288,007,700} t. 01, 00 —201, 036,700 | 4+47,741,000 | 64. 658, 000 201, 686, 700 
ria- er e 
Total all e e 85,054, 990, 188 | 82, 788, 680 658 —2, 315, 949, 585 46, 954, 927, 724 | 75, 585, 808, 728 —2, 006, 495, 860 
‘otal, loan authori- 
ie 7 ERED (880, 300, 000) (787, 400, 000) (835, 400, 000) (—44, 900, 000) (+48, 000, 000) (4-40, 400, 000) (+6, 000, 000) 


1 This resolution 
$41,886,000 for acti 


2 Action renewed in 88th Cong., 2d sess 


3 Estimates submitted to Congress in H. Doc. No. 203, dated Jan. 21, 1964, considered 
as slows: “Payments to school districts,” $216,204,000 (previously added by Senate); 
“Defense educational activities,” $31,168,000; Compliance activities, Mexican farm 


labor 


Senate consideration. Figures shown for balan 
reported and b 


and $430,000 for “Compliance activities, Mexican farm labor 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include certain material 
in connection with the continuing res- 
olution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL FOR 1965 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill H.R. 11202, the 
agricultural appropriation bill for 1965, 
with Senate amendments thereto, dis- 
agree to the amendments, and agree to 
the conference asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

The Chair hears none, and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. WHIT- 
TEN, NaTCHER, Manon, Horan, and 
MICHEL. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a conference report 
on the bill H.R. 11202, the agricultural 
appropriation bill for 1965. 


assed both Houses in 88th Cong., Ist sess. House bill included 
ties to combat mental retardation; Senate bill added $216,204,000 
for “Payments to school districts.” Resolution not finally adopted in Ist sess. 


“ „000. 
4 Repolation’ not actually reported by Appropriations Committees for House or 
cing purposes. Amounts shown as 
Senate include $31,168,000 for “Defense educational activities”; 


in House and Senate with 
Includes Senate items. 


retardation; $216, 
program.“ 


3 gressional action on each 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 

the request of the gentleman from Mis- 

sissippi? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 235] 

Adair Hébert Pilcher 
Albert Hoeven Pirnie 
Alger Hoffman Powell 
Avery Jones, Ala. Rains 
Baring Jones, Mo. Roosevelt 
Barry Kee Ryan, Mich 
Bolton, Kluczynski St. George 

Frances P. Kyl Sheppard 
Buckley Landrum Shipley 
Daddario Lankford Smith, Calif. 
Dawson Lesinski Thompson, La. 
Diggs McClory Toll 
Dingell McDowell Tollefson 
Ellsworth Macdonald Wallhauser 
Gibbons Miller, Calif. Whalley 
Gill Miller, N.Y. Widnall 
Gray Morse Winstead 
Harvey, Mich. Patman Wyman 
Healey Pepper 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 377 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 


7 Excludes Senate items, 
$ Amount of $5,200,000,000 reported for National Aeronautics and Space 
istration eliminated on point of order by House due to lack of legislative authorization. 
Final amount 5 includes $41,886,000 for activities to combat mental 
,000 for Payments to school districts’; $31,168,000 for ‘Defense 
educational activities“; and $430,000 for Compliance activities, Mexican farm labor 


5 Resolutions not topa mans Appropriations Committees. Considered and passed 
out co! 


ttee action. Figures shown for balancing purposes. 


Admin- 


Nork.—Totals reflect Sarat approved and comparisons at latest stage of con- 


By unanimous consent, further pro- 
= under the call were dispensed 


APPOINTMENT OF A COMMISSIONER 
GENERAL FOR U.S. PARTICIPA- 
TION IN THE CANADIAN UNIVER- 
SAL AND INTERNATIONAL EX- 
HIBITION 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill S. 2905. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
5 of the gentleman from Flor- 

a 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, this bill was called 
up yesterday and was passed over with- 
out prejudice on the request of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp]. 

Although it was passed out of the sub- 
committee unanimously in its original 
form with an amendment and by the 
full Committee on Foreign Affairs, the 
gentleman from Florida is now prepared 
to offer an amendment which in effect 
would set the salary of the Ambassador 
at $22,500, which would leave him with 
the title of Ambassador but not the sal- 


ary. Is that correct? 

Mr. FASCELL. The gentleman from 
Ohio is correct. 

Mr. HAYS. This, in my opinion, 
might have the effect of forcing the Pres- 
ident to find some fellow who can afford 
this job even though he would not be 
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qualified for it, and would preclude some 
career person from taking it because he 
could not afford to have a job at this 
salary. 

It seems a little strange to me when 
we passed the salary bill and raised all 
of the Ambassadors around the world 
that this one would be picked out and 
that his salary would be set, although he 
has the rank of Ambassador, even below 
a class 4 post. If the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forp] is available, may 
I ask what is his reason behind this? 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. Do I understand cor- 
rectly that the bill that was before us 
yesterday provided for a salary of 
$28,500? 

Mr. HAYS. For a class 2 post which, 
under the new salary schedule, would be 
that figure. 

Mr. CONTE. Twenty-eight thousand 
five hundred dollars, and this sets the 
salary at $22,500? 

Mr.HAYS. Yes. 

Mr. CONTE, That now satisfies the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HAYS. I hope we have not estab- 
lished a precedent around here that 
every bill reported out of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs unanimously has to 
satisfy the gentleman from Michigan. 
Normally under these circumstances I 
would object, but in this case I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
United States participation in the Canadian 
Universal and International Exhibition to 
be held at Montreal, Canada, in 1967, as 
authorized by the Mutual Educational and 
Cultural Exchange Act of 1961, as amended 
(22 U.S.C. 2451 et seq.), the President is 
hereby authorized to appoint or designate a 
Commissioner General, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, and to ap- 
point or designate not to exceed two other 
principal representatives, who shall receive 
compensation, allowances, and benefits as 
determined by the President but not in ex- 
cess of that received by a chief of mission 
at a class 2 post, pursuant to the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended (22 U.S.C. 
801): Provided, That no officer of the United 
States Government who is designated under 
this Act as Commissioner General or as a 
principal representative shall be entitled to 
such compensation. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FASCELL 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FASCELL: Page 
1, line 9, after the word “Senate”, strike out 
the comma, the remainder of the line and 
line 10 down to and including the word 
“representatives”, and on page 2 strike out 
all on line 1 and on line 2 through the word 
“that” and insert in lieu thereof “receive 
annual compensation not in excess of $22,500 
and allowances and benefits as determined 
by the President but not in excess of those”, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill H.R. 11707 was 
laid on the table. 


ANOTHER SCORE IN THE POLLU- 
TION BATTLE 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 15, 1964, the Bureau of the Budget 
issued a revised Circular No. A-11 per- 
taining to the preparation and submis- 
sion of annual budget estimates. The 
new circular directs all executive de- 
partments and establishments of the 
Federal Government, when making esti- 
mates for the design and construction of 
Federal facilities and buildings, to in- 
clude estimates for the installation of 
air and water pollution control and 
treatment systems in accordance with 
instructions issued by the Public Health 
Service. 

This new directive will insure that all 
Federal facilities and buildings here- 
after designed and constructed will in- 
clude adequate systems for the control 
and treatment of discharges resulting in 
either air or water pollution. 

This new requirement is a significant 
step forward in the control of the waste 
discharges of Federal facilities and its 
initiation directly results from the 
activities of the House Government 
Operations Subcommittee on Natural 
Resources and Power, headed by our 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Jones]. Through 
the extended hearings held by this sub- 
committee, attention has been focused 
on the excessive and objectionable dis- 
charge of waste from Federal facilities 
and as a result of this attention, the di- 
rective in question has been issued. 

We can be proud of the work of this 
committee and the results which are be- 
ing accomplished from its activities. 
This is one more forward step in the 
long battle against the increasing water 
pollution which is the bane of our 
modern industrial system. 


BASIC ELEMENTS OF A TRUE 
LITURGY 


Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ilinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I do not know who compiled, selected, 
arranged and edited the content of the 
book on congressional addresses and 
tributes to President Kennedy, but I 
would like to say to them and indeed to 
all who participated in any way, includ- 
ing the chairman and members of the 
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House committee that authorized its 
publication, that the finished product is 
a credit to the Congress in form as well 
as in concept and substance. Too much 
commendation cannot be given to all who 
contributed to a sacred job of love mag- 
nificently executed. 

I am extending my remarks to include 
the comments on the book of one of my 
constitutents to whom I had mailed one 
of the volumes allotted tome. The writer 
is Dr. Jacob J. Weinstein, rabbi of K.A.M. 
Temple in Chicago, well known in official 
Washington as a member of national 
commissions serving three Presidents of 
the United States. 

Rabbi Weinstein writes: 

As I glimpse through its pages I find not 
only the outpouring of the grief of a whole 
nation but I find the basic elements of a true 
liturgy. 

Everything that is fine and decent in the 
Nation and everything endurable in the spir- 
itual hunger of man is found here. 

To how few is it given to have written in 
3 short years the central commitments of 
his life on the tablet of a nation’s heart. A 
majestic spirit moved through our Nation and 
those of us who were touched even by the 
slightest flutter of his wing must feel for- 
ever privileged. 


L. B. J. NO POVERTY HERE 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
while President Johnson’s heart bleeds 
for the 35 million poverty-stricken citi- 
zens of the United States, his “party of 
the people,” last Saturday, was happily 
partying with the millionaires—not in 
Appalachia, but in that depressed area 
known as Southampton, Long Island. 

With the anguished criticisms of the 
Democrats over the millionaires in the 
Eisenhower Cabinet still fresh in my 
memory, I was somewhat surprised to re- 
ceive this invitation: 

Miss Charlotte Ford, Mr. Paul Newman, 
and the Young Citizens for Johnson in New 
York, Victor Anfuso, Jr., chairman, request 
the pleasure of your company at an L.B.J. 
barbecue in honor of Miss Lynda Bird John- 
son at the home of Mrs. Henry Ford II. 

August 16th, 1964. 

Time: 5 o’clock p.m. 

Dress: informal. 


The New York Times, on August 17, 
carried a report on the frugal menu and 
other attractions: 

Some 1,900 Democrats Finp Texas on LONG 
ISLAND: LYNDA BIRD JOHNSON ATTENDS BAR- 
BECUE ON FORD ESTATE 

(By McCandlish Phillips) 

Water MILL, L.I., August 16.—Fordune, the 
magnificient oceanfront estate of Mrs. Anne 
McDowell Ford a bit east of Southampton, 
tried to simulate a plain old Texas ranch 
tonight, and did it as persuasively as a crown 
princess passing herself off as a cowpoke's 
gal 


A red and white checked tablecloth can 
do little to disguise the essential gentility 
of the 22-room white brick Ford home with 


its slate-shingle second story and grounds 
reaching down to the sea. Guitar-snapping, 
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twangy-voiced hillbilly singers seemed like 
spitoons in a boudoir. 

Never before had the estate been opened 
to any but small private parties, but late 
this afternoon the two white wood gates on 
the entrance road were flung wide and nearly 
2,000 persons drove in for the newest wrinkle 
in political fundraising—“an LB. J. barbecue 
in honor of Miss Lynda Bird Johnson,” the 
20-year-old daughter of the President. 

The guests were preceded onto the 
grounds on Wickapogue Road by a stout 
gentleman in a string bolo tie, pointed leather 
shoes, and a cowboy shirt. He was Walter 
Jetton, of Fort Worth, Tex., a thrower of 
commercial barbecues who has served spare- 
ribs on the President's Texas ranch. 


“A BIG FEED,” TEXAS STYLE 


It is doubtful that this area of superb and 
moneyed elegance has seen anything com- 
parable to Mr. Jetton’s approach to putting 
on what he called “a ree-al big feed.” This 
is clearly filet mignon country. 

Mr. Jetton came in with three refrigerator 
trucks and a staff of 15 who dished great 
helpings of baked beans, potato salad, 
baking-powder biscuits and other staples of 
the chuck wagon onto plastic plates. He 
put out tub-size copper kettles and boiled 
hundreds of ears of corn on the cob, which 
were dipped into butter and served, 

Sturdy women took frozen apple turnovers 
out of the trucks in wooden trays, boiled 
them in deep fat and served up 4,000 “hot 
fried pies.” 

By an inexplicable rule of English usage, 
mansions of whatever size on the ocean here 
are called “cottages.” The Ford cottage has 
12 rooms for servants and an 1l-car is 
Four high white columns at its front en- 
trance lead into a marble foyer and then to 
a gold and ivory living room with French 
appointments and twin fireplaces at either 
end. 

Guests were received in front of the house 
and then led through the center of the cot- 
tage (velvet ropes kept them from straying 
upstairs or to other side) to a rear veranda 
overlooking a formal lawn with Grecian urns 
at the far edge. 

They passed through a canvas archway 
to a big red and white striped tent with 60 
tables seating 8 persons each. Later, 2 
dozen much larger tables had to be set up 
beside the tent. Scores also sat on the lawn 
with plastic platters and coffee in the cups. 

To the left of the lawn is a stone-terraced, 
blue-tiled swimming pool with clay vases 
and 25 pieces of furniture surrounding it. 
Behind it, stretching 300 feet to a marsh, is 
a bird-filled pine forest with a carpetlike 
lawn and sculptured shrubs. 

On this cool evening a soft breeze brushed 
through the high reeds in the marsh. The 
rose-streaked sky went slowly dark and a 
half moon came up behind the white silk 
of a vague mist. The party ended at 9:30 


p.m. 
Portable barbecue pits had been set up 
and 400 pounds of pork ribs were cooked in 
slabs. ‘There also were 700 pounds of barbe- 
cued briskets and 200 large frying chickens. 
The party started at 5 p.m. By 7:30 there 
wasn’t a rib left, or a chicken wing. 

Mrs. Esther Coopersmith, national co- 
ordinator of barbecues for the Johnson cam- 
paign, expected 500 to 600 guests. “My 
hobby is raising money,” Mrs. Coopersmith 
said. 

The 1,900 guests paid $15 each or $25 a 
couple, and the gross receipts ran around 
$22,000. Beer, but no liquor, was served. 
The barbecue was one of a series sponsored 
by Young Democrats. 

Miss Charlotte Ford, 22-year-old daughter 
of Henry Ford II, the automobile maker, was 
hostess and Paul Newman, the actor, host. 

The President’s two daughters, Luci Baines 
Johnson, 17, and her older sister, Lynda Bird, 
are doing the political barbecue circuit. 
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Luci has already appeared at three, but this 
was Lynda’s first. 

Miss Johnson, an attractive college sopho- 
more who exudes a quiet charm and ease, 
wore a sleeveless purple-pink buttoned linen 
dress with a belted front, a single strand 
pearl necklace and a small gold cross. She 
made a brief speech in the tent and then 
circulated among the guests, who included 
Mr. and Mrs. John Steinbeck and Hunting- 
ton Hartford, who said it was the pleasantest 
political affair that he had ever attended. 

Four years ago, Mrs. Ford, who was di- 
vorced from her husband in February, was 
listed as a member of volunteers for Nixon 
in Southampton, but Miss Ford said tonight 
that the whole family was for Mr. Johnson. 
Mr. Ford had already announced that prefer- 
ence. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this 1 minute because a num- 
ber of my colleagues have asked me to 
give them an answer on the recent prog- 
ress of the balance of payments for the 
second quarter. I am placing my re- 
marks on this in the body of the Recorp 
today. 

It is indeed an alarming situation, as 
I tried to point out during debate on 
foreign aid about 3 weeks ago. I think 
it is unfortunate that the administra- 
tion, which had the knowledge that this 
picture was going to be very bad, did 
not forthrightly come forth and explain 
this to the House and to the Congress 
so that we could have evaluated this in 
some of the important legislation we had 
to consider. This is a serious picture. 
We have not improved our basic balance 
of payments. This hand-to-mouth op- 
eration this administration has been un- 
dergoing for the last 4 years fails to 
attack the basic problem and in failing 
to do that has made the situation much 
worse. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Private Calendar. 


DR. AND MRS. ABEL GORFAIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2706) 
for the relief of Dr. and Mrs. Abel Gor- 
fain. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


CHARLES WAVERLY WATSON, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2728) 
for the relief of Charles Waverly Wat- 
son, Jr. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


JOHN F. MacPHAIL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5145) 
for the relief of John F. MacPhail, lieu- 
tenant, U.S. Navy. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


ESTATE OF J. W. GWIN, SR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2747) 
for the relief of the estate of J. W. 
Gwin, Sr. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CWO ELDEN R: COMER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6136) 
for the relief of CWO Elden R. Comer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Elden R. Comer, Route 3, Box 22, Orland, 
California, the sum of $1,680.62 in full settle- 
ment of the claim of the said Elden R. Comer 
against the United States. A claim was 
timely executed by the claimant under date 
of March 28, 1955, as prepared by the Navy 
Finance Center, Cleveland, Ohio, but there is 
no record of any Government action thereon. 
A subsequent claim was filed October 18, 
1962, and payment was made for all amounts 
not barred by the statute of limitations. 
The above referred principal amount is for 
the balance of retired pay owing for the 
barred period August 1946 to October 1952. 
No part of the amount appropriated in this 
Act shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or attorney on account of serv- 
ices rendered in connection with this claim, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any per- 
son violating the provisions of this Act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 


not exceeding $1,000. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HELEN J. GOOGINS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6839) 
for the relief of Helen J. Googins. 
Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 


quest of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
ELLSWORTH], one of the members of the 


Committee of Objectors on the Private 
Calendar, who is unavoidably absent to- 
day, I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 
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JONG WAN LEE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6479) 
for the relief of Jong Wan Lee. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. ELLSWORTH], one of the members 
of the Committee of Objectors on the 
Private Calendar, who is unavoidably ab- 
sent today, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CONNECTICUT BEVERAGE CO., INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5759) 
for the relief of Connecticut Beverage 
Co., Inc. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury: not otherwise appropriated, to 
Connecticut Beverage Company, Incorpo- 
rated, of Norwich, Connecticut, the sum of 
$20,000. The payment of such sum shall be 
in full settlement of all claims of the said 
Connecticut Beverage Company, Incorpo- 
rated, against the United States for an 
amount equal to the amount of tax imposed 
by section 5001 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 and paid on distilled spirits owned 
by the Connecticut Beverage Company, In- 
corporated, which was damaged by the flood 
of March 6, 1963, in Norwich, Connecticut, 
and condemned by the Consumer Protection 
Department of Connecticut. No part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act in excess of 
10 per centum thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6: Strike “$20,000” and insert 
“$9,527.52”. 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 


BENJAMIN A. RAMELB 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 353) for 
the relief of Benjamin A. Ramelb. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. ELLSWORTH], one of the members 
of the Committee of Objectors on the 
Private Calendar, who is unavoidably 
absent today, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


JOHN J. FEENEY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2288) for 
the relief of John J. Feeney. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to John 
J. Feeney, of Watertown, Massachusetts, the 
sum of $528, in full satisfaction of all his 
claims against the United States for reim- 
bursement of payments made by him in 
satisfying a Judgment entered against him 
on December 13, 1962, in the United States 
District Court, District of Massachusetts 
(civil action numbered 62-182-S), arising 
out of an accident involving an automobile 
owned by the United States and driven by 
the said John J. Feeney while acting within 
the scope of his employment as an employee 
of the Agricultural Research Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture, the United 
States not having been a party to said ac- 
tion: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this Act in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating. the 
provisions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


CHARLES MAROWITZ 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1219) 
for the relief of Charles Marowitz. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


MIKE MIZOKAMI, ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3642) 
for the relief of Mike Mizokami, Sam 
Mizokami, Tom Mizokami, and Hatsuyo 
Mizokami. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mike 
Mizokami, Sam Mizokami, Tom Mizokami, 
and Hatsuyo Mizokami, jointly, doing busi- 
ness as Mizokami Brothers Produce, of 
Blanca, Colorado, the sum of $293,476. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said individuals 
against the United States for losses and dam- 
ages sustained by them as the result of the 
institution of proceedings by the United 
States for the seizure of a shipment of spin- 
ach because of an erroneous determination by 
the Food and Drug Administration that such 
spinach was adulterated, when in fact it was 
not. Suit upon this claim may not be insti- 
tuted under the tort claims procedure as 
provided in title 28, United States Code: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this Act in excess of 10 per centum 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
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contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert: “That jurisdiction is hereby conferred 
on the United States Court of Claims to hear, 
determine, and render judgment on the 
claims of Mike Mizokami, Sam Mizokami, 
Tom Mizokami, and Hatsuyo Mizokami, 
jointly, doing business as Mizokami Brothers 
Produce, of Blanca, Colorado, based upon 
damages and losses allegedly sustained as 
the result of erroneous determinations by 
the Food and Drug Administration in 1962 
that spinach grown by the said Mike Mizo- 
kami, Sam Mizokami, Tom Mizokami, and 
Hatsuyo Mizokami, jointly, doing business as 
Mizokami Brothers Produce, of Blanca, Colo- 
rado, was contaminated by the pesticide 
heptachlor. Suit upon such claims may be 
instituted any time within one year of the 
date of approval of this Act.” z 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ROBERT O. OVERTON, ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bil (H.R. 4082) 
for the relief of Robert O. Overton, 
Marjorie C. Overton, and Sally Eitel. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, (1) to 
Robert O. Overton, the sum of $1,500; (2) 
to Marjorie C. Overton, the sum of $5,000; 
and (3) to Sally Eitel, the sum of $10,000, 
in full satisfaction of their claims against 
the United States arising out of an incident 
occurring on December 25, 1946, in Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, involving a vehicle of the 
Army Air Corps for which suit may not be 
instituted under the tort claims procedure 
as provided in title 28, United States Code: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this Act for the payment of any 
one claim in excess of 10 per centum thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with such claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. MARIE ROSE COLANDRO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4967) 
pal the relief of Mrs. Marie Rose Colan- 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 


of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 


tions 15 through 20, inclusive, of the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Compensation Act are hereby 
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waived with respect to the claim of Mrs. 
Marie Rose Colandro, of West Pittston, Penn- 
sylvania, against the United States for bene- 
fits for herself and her children by reason 
of the Act of July 15, 1939 (5 U.S.C. 797, 
797a), arising out of the death of her hus- 
band, Captain Anthony C. Colandro (serial 
number AO741137, Veterans’ Administration 
claim numbered XC-6-357-043) while on 
active duty in the United States Air Force 
on December 22, 1949. Such claim shall be 
acted upon under the remaining provisions 
of the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act 
without regard to section 416(b) of title 38, 
United States Code, if she files claim for 
such benefits with the Secretary of Labor 
within the six-month period which begins 
on the date of enactment of this Act, and 
makes the election required by section 7(a) 
of the Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 4, after “Act” insert (5 U.S.C. 
165-770)”. 

Page 1, line 11, strike “while on active 
duty”, 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ROBERT L. YATES AND OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5079) 
for the relief of Robert L. Yates and 
others. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the em- 
ployees or former employees of the Depart- 
ment of Defense in the Messenger Service 
Branch, Brookley Air Force Base, Alabama, 
named in this section are respectively re- 
lieved of liability to the United States for 
certain overpayments of salary made to them 
as a result of administrative error during the 
period from May 29, 1960, through Decem- 
ber 2, 1961. The net amounts of such over- 
payments (exclusive of payroll deductions 
for civil service retirement and Government 
service life insurance) were as follows: 

Robert L. Yates, $675.07; 

Edward E. Skidmore, $796.86; 

Preston L. Simmons, $676.75; 

Sidney Sawyer, $675.07; 

Joe Davis, Junior, $764.83; 

Eugene C. Fortune, Junior, $677.45; 

Ludy Anderson, $678.77; 

James F. Copeland, $675.07; 

Clarence A. Baker, $659.49. 

Clarence G. Crawford, $271.63. 
In the audit and settlement of the accounts 
of any certifying or disbursing officer of the 
United States, credit shall be given for any 
amount for which liability is relieved by this 
Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to each person named in the 
first section, an amount equal to the aggre- 
gate of the amounts paid by him, or with- 
held from sums otherwise due him, in com- 
plete or partial satisfaction of the claim of 
the United States for refund of the amount 
specified in the first section: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
Act for the payment of any one claim in ex- 
cess of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with such claim, and the same 
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shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 4, strike the word “Edward” 
and insert “Edmond”, 

Page 2, line 5, strike the word “Preston” 
and insert Prester“. 

Page 2, line 25, strike the words “in excess 
of”. 

Page 3, line 1, strike “10 per centum there- 
of”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EDWARD BERGER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5411) 
for the relief of Edward Berger. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Ed- 
ward Berger, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, an 
employee in the postal field service, is here- 
by relieved of all liability to refund to the 
United States the sum of $213.95. Such 
sum represents the amount of certain 
overpayments of compensation made to the 
said Edward Berger through administrative 
error in the determination of his longevity 
benefits as a postal fleld service employee. 
In the audit and settlement of the accounts 
of any certifying or disbursing officer of the 
United States full credit shall be given for 
the amount for which liability is relieved 
by this Act. 

Src. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Edward Berger, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, the sum certified to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury by the Postmaster 
General as the sum of amounts paid to the 
United States by the said Edward Berger, or 
withheld from amounts otherwise due him 
from the United States, by reason of the 
liability referred to in the first section of 
this Act: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this section shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this section shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, strike “$213.95” and insert 
“$204.19”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 


sider was laid on the table. 


MAXIE L. STEVENS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6183) 
for the relief of Maxie L. Stevens. 
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Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Kansas. 
(Mr. ELLSWORTH], one of the members of 
the Committee of Objectors on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, who is unavoidably absent. 
today, I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EARNEST O. SCOTT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6593) 
for the relief of Earnest O. Scott. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Ear- 
nest O. Scott of Silverdale, Washington, is 
relieved of liability to pay to the United 
States the sum of $1,812.80, representing the 
aggregate amount of compensation held to 
have been erroneously paid to him due to 
administrative error while employed by the 
Department of the Navy as a firefighter dur- 
ing the period beginning October 18, 1959, 
and ending November 10, 1962, both dates 
inclusive. In the audit and settlement of 
the accounts of any certifying or disbursing 
officer of the United States, credit shall be 
given for amounts for which liability is re- 
lieved by this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, after line 12 add the following: 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay, out 
of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to Earnest O. Scott, an 
amount equal to the aggregate of the 
amounts paid by him, or withheld from 
sums otherwise due him, in complete or 
partial satisfaction of the liability to the 
United States specified in the first section. 
No part of the amount appropriated in this 
Act shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or attorney on account of sery- 
ices rendered in connection with this claim, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any con- 
tract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this Act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


was 


MAJ. KENNETH F. COYKENDALL, 
US. ARMY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7026) 
for the relief of Maj. Kenneth F. Coy- 
kendall, U.S, Army, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Major 
Kenneth F, Coykendall, United States Army, 
is hereby relieved of all liability for repay- 
ment to the United States of the amount of 
$805.92 representing overpayments of active 
duty pay as a member of the United States 
Army in the years 1949 through 1962, which 
he received as a result of erroneous credit 
of service for longevity pay purposes. 

Sec, 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay out of any 
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money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Major Kenneth F. Coy- 
kendall, the sum of any amount received or 
withheld from him on account of the pay- 
ments referred to in the first section of this 
bill. 

No part of the amount appropriated in 
this Act shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, strike “$805.92” and in- 
sert 8752.38“. 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
‘consider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 


OSCAR V. JOHNSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7176) 
for the relief of Oscar V. Johnson. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


GORDON W. McGREW 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8300) 
for the relief of Gordon W. McGrew. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Gordon 
W. McGrew of Roy, Utah, is relieved of lia- 
bility to the United States in the amount of 
$3,484,82, representing the amount of com- 
pensation received between June 26, 1960, 
and May 8, 1961, while employed by the 
Maritime Administration at the Olympia 
Reserve Fleet, Olympia, Washington, in viola- 
tion of the Act of July 31, 1894 (5. U.S.C. 
62). In the audit and settlement of the ac- 
counts of any certifying or disbursing officer 
of the United States, credit shall be given for 
amounts for which liability is relieved by this 
Act. 

Sec 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to the said Gordon W. Mc- 
Grew an amount equal to the aggregate of 
the amounts paid by him, or withheld from 
sums otherwise due him, in complete or par- 
tial satisfaction of the liability to the United 
States specified in the first section of this 
Act. No part of the amount appropriated in 
this Act in excess of 10 per centum thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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PATRICK J. CLYNE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8596) 
for the relief of Patrick J. Clyne. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Patrick 
J. Clyne, of San Francisco, California, is 
hereby relieved of liability to the United 
States in the amount of $469.52, the amount 
in which he was indebted to the United 
States by reason of an overpayment of salary 
as an employee of the Maritime Administra- 
tion as a result of an erroneous interpreta- 
tion of personnel regulations governing pro- 
motion and longevity step increases for Gov- 
ernment employees. In the audit and settle- 
ment. of the accounts of any certifying or 
disbursing officer of the United States, credit 
shall be given for any amount for which lia- 
bility is relieved by this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Patrick J. Clyne, an amount 
equal to the aggregate of the amounts paid 
by him, or withheld from sums otherwise due 
him, in complete or partial satisfaction of 
the liability to the United States specified in 
the first section: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this Act shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, strike “$469.52” and insert 
502.40“. The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CAPT. CHARLES H. GLASSETT, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9201) 
for the relief of Capt. Charles H. Glas- 
set, Jr. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Cap- 
tain Charles H. Glassett, Junior, United 
States Marine Corps, retired, is relieved of all 
liability to refund to the United States the 
sum of $4,092.60 representing an overpay- 
ment of retirement pay during the period 
September 1, 1958, through August 31, 1963, 
due to an error by the Marine Corps au- 
thorities. In the audit and settlement of the 
accounts of any certifying or disbursing of- 
ficer of the United States, full credit shall be 
given for the amount for which liability is 
relieved by this section. 

Sec. 2, The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Captain Charles H. Glassett, Jun- 
ior, the amount certified to him by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy as the aggregate amount 
paid to the United States by the said Cap- 
tain Charles H. Glassett, Junior, or withheld 
by the United States from amounts due him, 
on account of the liability referred to in the 
first section of this Act. No part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
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or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CWO EDWARD R. KREISS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9282) 
for the relief of Chief Warrant Officer 
Edward R. Kreiss. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Chief 
Warrant Officer Edward R. Kreiss, United 
States Navy, retired, is relieved of any lia- 
bility under the Act of July 31, 1894 (5 U.S.C, 
62), to pay to the United States all amounts 
received by him as a civilian employee of the 
Department of the Army from May 1, 1959, 
through December 14, 1962. In the audit 
and settlement of the accounts of any certi- 
fying or disbursing officer of the United 
States, credit shall be given for amounts for 
which liability is relieved by this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Chief Warrant Officer Edward R. 
Kreiss an amount equal to the aggregate of 
the amounts paid by him, or withheld from 
sums otherwise due him, in complete or 
partial satisfaction of the liability to the 
United States specified in the first section. 

Sec. 3. No part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this Act shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3, strike “Edward R. Kreiss” 
and insert “Edward E. Kreiss“ 

Page 2, line 3, strike “Edward R.“ and in- 
sert Edward E.“. 

Page 2, line 7, strike section.“ and insert: 
“section and, notwithstanding the provisions 
of the Act of July 31, 1894 (5 U.S.C. 62), said 
amount shall include any compensation due 
him for the period December 1, 1962, through 
December 14, 1962, and lump-sum leave pay- 
ments based upon the period of civilian em- 
ployment referred to in this Act.“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read: “For 
the relief of CWO Edward E. Kreiss.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LT. COL. JOHN W. CASSELL, 
US. ARMY 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9286) 
for the relief of Lt. Col. John W. Cassell, 
U.S. Army. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
ELLSWORTH] I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without prej- 
udice. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CLARENCE L. AIU AND OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9406) 
for the relief of Clarence L. Aiu and 
others. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
ELLSWORTH] I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without prej- 
udice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


LT, COL. JAMES P. HUBBARD, 
US. ARMY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9430) 
for the relief of Lt. Col. James P. Hub- 
bard, U.S. Army. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


DANIEL WALTER MILES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9847) 
for the relief of Daniel Walter Miles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


WILLIAM L. CHATELAIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9902) 
for the relief of William L. Chatelain, 
U.S. Navy, retired. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That William 
L. Chatelain, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
is relieved of liability to the United States in 
the amount of $6,134.92, representing an 
overpayment of disability retired pay between 
May 10, 1954, and May 16, 1963, by the United 
States Navy through an administrative error 
on the part of the United States Navy Finance 
Center, Retired Pay Department, Cleveland, 
Ohio. In the audit and settlement of the 
accounts of any certifying or disbursing of- 
ficer of the United States, credit shall be 
given for amounts for which liability is re- 
lieved by this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay, out 
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of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to the said William L. Chate- 
lain, United States Navy, retired, an amount 
equal to the aggregate of the amounts paid 
by him, or withheld from sums otherwise 
due him, in complete or partial satisfaction 
of the liability to the United States specified 
in the first section of this Act: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
Act in excess of 10 per centum thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney ôn account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000, 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5: strike 86,184.92“ and insert 
“$6,134.32”. 

Page 1, line 6: strike “between May 10, 
1954, and May 16, 1963,” and insert “for the 
period from May 1, 1954 to April 30, 1963, in- 
clusive,”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


McKOY-HELGERSON Co. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9949) 
for the relief of McKoy-Helgerson Co. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
ELLSWORTH], I ask unanimous consent 
ore the bill be passed over without prej- 
udice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


ELMER LEVY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9976) 
for the relief of Elmer Levy. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated to Mari- 
lyn Grieves, of Ottawa, Illinois, as mother 
and next friend for John Robert Grieves, a 
minor, the sum of $2,000 in full settlement 
of all claims of John Robert Grieves, a minor, 
and of Marilyn Grieves, as mother and next 
friend for John Robert Grieves, a minor, 
against the United States and Elmer Levy, 
and in full and final payment of the judg- 
ment and costs docketed in the United States 
District Court, Northern District of Illinois, 
in favor of the said Marilyn Grieves, mother 
and next friend for John Robert Grieves, a 
minor, against the said Elmer Levy for dam- 
ages for personal injuries growing out of an 
accident on May 2, 1961, in Ottawa, IIIinois, 
while said Elmer Levy was engaged in his 
duties as a postal employee: Provided, That 
no part of the money appropriated in this 
Act in excess of 10 per centum thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
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same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 7, strike “10” and insert “20.” 
The committee amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


TRYGVE A. ROVELSTAD 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10259) 
to provide for the remuneration of ar- 
tistic services rendered by Trygve A. 
Rovelstad in the creation of certain de- 
signs for the “American Roll of Honor,” 
a memorial book, now reposing in the 
American Memorial Chapel of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, England. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. LOIS GRAYBILL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10294) 
for the relief of Mrs. Lois Graybill. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
one-year time limitation upon the filing of 
applications for waiver of premiums provided 
in section 712(c), title 38, United States Code 
is hereby waived with respect to any ap- 
plication for waiver of premiums on national 
service life insurance policy numbered V 
1421 04 08 (issued on the life of Albert C. 
Graybill, Veterans’ Administration claim 
numbered XC-9 671 272) filed by Mrs. Lois 
Graybill. of Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
within the one-year period which begins on 
the date of enactment of this Act. Any 
payments made pursuant to such applica- 
tion shall be paid from the national service 
life insurance appropriation. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MARVIN S, KLINE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10526) 
for the relief of Marvin S, Kline. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Marvin S. Kline, of Fairborn, Ohio, the sum 
of $742.56 in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States arising out of an 
overpayment of compensation paid to him as 
a result of administrative error by the United 
States Air Force from November 22, 1961, 
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through October 20, 1962, which he has re- 
paid. No part of the amount appropriated 
in this Act in excess of 10 per centum thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of serv- 
ices rendered in connection with this claim, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any con- 
tract to the con notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this Act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, strike all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: “That the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Marvin S. Kline, 
of Fairborn, Ohio, the sum of $688.29 in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States arising out of an overpayment of com- 
pensation paid to him as a result of admin- 
istrative error by the United States Air Force 
from November 22, 1961, through October 
20, 1962, which he has repaid. The Secretary 
of the Treasury is further authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $48.27 to the civil service retirement and 
disability fund representing retirement re- 
ductions of the said Marvin S. Kline, and he 
is also authorized and directed to pay from 
the same moneys the amount of $6 to the 
group life insurance fund representing in- 
surance premium deductions of the said 
Marvin S, Kline. No part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this Act shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
of shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill. was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EDWARD G. MORHAUSER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11223) 
for the relief of Edward G. Morhauser. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Frank J. Borrelli the sum of $6,000 in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States and against Edward G. Morhauser 
arising out of an accident which occurred 
when said Edward G. Morhauser was 
operating a Government motor vehicle in the 
course of his duties as an employee of the 
United States Post Office Department and in 
full satisfaction of the judgment and costs 
entered against the said Edward G. Mor- 
hauser in civil action numbered 994-61 in 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of New Jersey on July 30, 1962, based 
upon said accident. No part of the amount 
appropriated in this Act in excess of 20 per 
centum thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
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thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed; and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


COL. WILLIAM W. THOMAS, ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11468) 
for the relief of Col. William W. Thomas 
and Lt. Col. Norman R. Snyder, U.S. 
Air Force. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


C.M. SGT. ROBERT J. BECKER, 
US. AIR FORCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11469) 
for the relief of C.M. Sgt. Robert J. 
Becker, U.S. Air Force. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill may be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


COL. THOMAS O. LAWTON, JR., 
U.S. AIR FORCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11484) 
for the relief of Col. Thomas O. Lawton, 
Jr., U.S. Air Force. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


LT. COL, CLAUDE E. TABOR, JR., 
U.S. AIR FORCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11485) 
for the relief of Lt. Col. Claude E. Tabor, 
Jr., U.S. Air Force. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill may be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


SHIRLEY SHAPIRO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11735) 
for the relief of Shirley Shapiro. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$300,000 to Shirley Shapiro, of New York, New 
York, in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States based upon the injuries, 
expenses, disabilities, or other losses, or dam- 
ages suffered as the result of an accident 
which occurred in Naples, Italy, on or about 
July 6; 1962, when a United States Navy mail 
truck driven by an intoxicated member of 
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the Navy at an excessive speed went out of 
control and struck a parked car in which the 
said Shirley Shapiro was sitting. The oper- 
ator of the Navy vehicle in that accident has 
been determined not to have been acting 
within the scope of his employment, and the 
claims based on the accident are not cog- 
nizable under the Federal Tort Claims Act 
provisions now set out in title 28 of the 
United States Code. 

Sec. 2, No part of the amounts appro- 
priated in this Act in excess of 10 per cen- 
tum thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with the 
claims covered by this Act, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
of shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, strike “$300,000” and insert 
“$150,000”. 


uae committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


E. F. FORT AND OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5898) 
for the relief of E. F. Fort, Cora Lee Fort 
Corbett, and W. R. Fort. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


FRANK B. ROWLETT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7348) 
for the relief of Frank B. Rowlett. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay to Frank B. Rowlett, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $100,000, which 
shall be exempt from all taxation, in full 
settlement for all rights in respect to his 
eryptologic inventions which are now or at 
any time have been placed in secrecy status 
by the War Department of the Department 
of Defense, including but not limited to 
all rights with respect to his inventions cov- 
ered by Patent Applications, Serial Numbers 
70,412 and 443,320, which were the subject 
of secrecy orders from the Department of 
Commerce, dated March 23, 1936, and May 16, 
1942: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this Act in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 


sider was laid on the table. 
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QUALITY BEDDING Co. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10634) 
for the relief of the Quality Bedding 
Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
Quality Bedding Company of Huntington, 
West Virginia, the sum of $328.87, in full 
settlement of all claims of such company 
against the United States on account of the 
amount improperly deducted by the United 
States under Purchase Orders FNW-43600- 
5/CD2 and FNW-47003-6/CD2 issued by the 
General Services Administration. No part 
of the amount appropriated in this Act in 
excess of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in arly sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 1, strike “in excess of 10 
per centum thereof”. 
The committee 

agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 


THOMAS M. TALLEY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1875) for 
the relief of Thomas M. Talley. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That 
Thomas M. Talley of Pineview, Georgia, is 
hereby relieved of all liability for repayment 
to the United States of the sum of $1,601.19, 
representing overpayment of salary which he 
received as an employee of the Department 
of the Air Force at Warner Robbins Air 
Force Base, Georgia, such overpayments hay- 
ing been made as a result of administrative 
error in establishing his salary rate when he 
was promoted from the position of stock 
handler to the position of stock control 
clerk, effective July 19, 1959. In the audit 
and settlement of the accounts of any cer- 
tifying or disbursing officer of the United 
States, full credit shall be given for the 
amount for which liability is relieved by 
this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to the said Thomas M. Talley, 
the sum of any amounts received or with- 
held from him on account of the overpay- 
mene referred to in the first section of this 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 8, add: “‘No part of the amount 
appropriated in this Act shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
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the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MARY LANE LAYCOCK 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2170) for 
the relief of Mary Lane Laycock. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows : 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Mary 
Lane Laycock, of Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia, is hereby relieved of all liability for 
repayment to the United States of the sum 
of $217.60, representing overpayments of sal- 
ary which she received as an employee of 
the Department of Justice for the period 
from December 9, 1962, through August 3, 
1963, following her promotion from grade 
GS-4 to grade GS-5, effective December 9, 
1962, such overpayments having been made 
in violation of section 802(b) of the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949 (5 U.S.C. 1132(b)) as a 
result of administrative error in determining 
the rate of basic compensation to which the 
said Mary Lane Laycock was entitled upon 
such promotion. In the audit and settle- 
ment of the accounts of any certifying or 
disbursing office of the United States, full 
credit shall be given for the amount for 
which liability is relieved by this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Mary Lane Laycock, the 
sum of any amounts received or withheld 
from her on account of the overpayments re- 
ferred to in the first section of this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 11, add: 

“No part of the amount appropriated in 
this Act shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


to 


CONVEY LANDS IN PIMA COUNTY, 
ARIZ., TO EDWARD O. EARL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8156) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to convey certain lands in Pima County, 
Ariz., to Edward O. Earl and the estate 
of Madelon Earl. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized and 
directed to issue, subject to the provisions 
of section 3, to Edward O. Earl a patent in 
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fee to the following described tract of land 
in the county of Pima, State of Arizona, lots 3 
and 4, the west half of the southwest quarter 
of section 4, and lots 1 and 2 of section 5, all 
in township 16 south, range 10 east of the 
Gila and Salt River base and meridian, con- 
taining 258.97 acres. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized and directed, subject to the pro- 
visions of section 3, to issue to the estate of 
Madelon Earl a patent in fee to the following 
described tract of land in the county of 
Pima, State of Arizona, the west half of the 
northeast quarter of section 8, township 16 
south, range 10 east of the Gila and Salt 
River base and meridian, containing 80.00 
acres. 

Sec. 3. The patents authorized to be issued 
pursuant to sections 1 and 2 of this Act may 
be issued only after the payment of the fees 
and purchase price provided under the Desert 
Land Act of March 3, 1877, as amended (19 
Stat. 377; 43 Stat. 320 et seq.), and upon 
reclamation of the land to the satisfaction 
of the Secretary of the Interior in a man- 
ner comparable to the standards of recla- 
mation required under said Desert Land Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized and 
directed to issue to Edward O. Earl, subject 
to the provisions of section 2, a patent in fee 
to the following described tract of land in 
the county of Pima, State of Arizona: lots 
3 and 4, the west half of the southwest 
quarter of section 4, lots 1 and 2 of section 
5, and the west half of the northeast quarter 
of section 8, all in township 16 south, range 
10 east of the Gila and Salt River base and 
meridian, containing 338.97 acres. 

“Sec. 2. The conveyance authorized by this 
Act shall be made subject to all existing 
rights of the city of Tucson and upon pay- 
ment of an amount equal to the sum of (1) 
the fair market value of the land as of the 
effective date of this Act, as determined by 
the Secretary of the Interior, exclusive of any 
value added by improvements to the lands 
made by Edward O. Earl or members of his 
family or their predecessors in interest, and 
(2) the administrative costs of the convey- 
ance as determined by the Secretary. 

“Sec. 3. The execution of the conveyance 
authorized by this Act shall not relieve 
Edward O. Earl of any liability to the United 
States for use of the conveyed lands prior 
to the date of the conveyance.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to convey certain lands in Pima 
County, Arizona, to Edward O. Earl.” 

z motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING ACCEPTANCE OF 
DECORATIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12342) 
to authorize certain retired and other 
personnel of the U.S. Government to ac- 
cept and wear decorations, presents, and 
other things tendered them by certain 
foreign countries. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the fol- 


19640 . 


lowing- named retired and other personnel 
of the Government of the United States are 
hereby authorized to accept and wear such 
decorations, orders, medals, emblems, pres- 
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ents, and other things as have been tendered the consent of Congress is hereby expressly 
as of the date of approval of this Act by the granted for this purpose as r under 
foreign government or foreign governments clause 8 of section 9, article I, of the Consti- 
immediately following their names, and that tution of the United States: 


MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Name Date of 
retirement 

Green, Theodore Francis Jan. 3, 1961.....- 
Smith, H. Alexander 
Vorys, John M.. 
Wolverton, Charles A Jan. 3, 1959. 
Capehart, Homer KE Jan. 3, 1068. scf rea 
Chiperfield, Robert 33 do 


Joad Wae 8 cast den narna| mses 
Keogh, e 
eran 
N sa 2 4887. 


Donor government 


TU a Cross of Grand Commander of Our | Reason for award unknown. 
Order of the 
Cross of Knight Commander of the Do. 
Royal Order of the Phoenix. 
rder, Finnish White Rose 1 65 
0, 
enix. 
Cross of the Grand Commander of the Do. 
Royal Order of Phoenix. 
„ 9 of the Royal Order of Do. 
BAT TEN Order of Merit of the Grand Cross Do. 
(Praemium Meriti). 
EE A Order of Merit, grade of commander Do. 
Cross of the Grand Commander of the Do. 
Royal Order of Phoenix. 
Cross of Commander of the Order of Do. 
the Phoenix. 
Order of Vasco Nunez de Balboa. Do. 
Order of Isabella the Catholic Do. 
Gross of the Grand Commander of the Do, 
yng of the Phoenix, 
7. . ͤ -—— Do. 
1 Do. 


Gustafson, alkene aa 89 July 31, 1980 


Reed, H. -| Dec. 31, 1961. 
Fox, Pal B. SFFFFPTC O SE A 
Walker, Marion N. (Dr.) Boys 31, 19000. Haiti 


Homayun Medal. 
ion of Honor, rank of officer 
AERAN: Order of Ouissam Alaouite, grade of 


eas Condor de Los Andes, grade of official.. 
Order of Honor and ‘Merit, degree of 
chevalier, 


. for award unknown. 


85 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


onder of me White Rose of Finland, 
Knight Ist class. 
Qold Modil 325). sss an snes nnan 


8 of the Legin of Agricul- 

tural Mer: 
Order of Merit of Agriculture, 
U.S. S. R. 2 gold medals. 


Order of Merit for Forestry of Miguel 
Angel de Quevedo—1951. 

---| Knight ey peerage s Cross of the 

Order of Meri 


Ashby, Wallace Aug. 31, 1960. U.S. S. R. e . and White enamel 
Kellogg, Charles E.. Oct. 31, 1000 do Wlan 
Knox, Charles W. Oct. 31, 1961. 8 J 0 ee 
Rodenwold, Zelta F_.....-...-- Sept. 5, 1902... Tunisia Medal 8 — SRE” 
Der, John HK... ers Apr. 80, 1908. U.S. S. N.. Gold medal .........-...---.200-2--5- 
Randell, Cortes G July 21, 1962..... Ethiopia r ee 


mite se of the Royal Order of the | Reason for award unknown, 
Commander ‘of the Military Order of Do. 


For valuable 8 1 Finnish f in a stud: 
1 0 forestry udy 


Presented b; Bir. Argent Chekmenev, Soviet V. 
Minister of Agriculture and Chairman of the Bovise 
animal husban party. 

For distinguished service to the advancement of poultry 
5 in France. 


An agricultural q tion brought to this country un 
the Cultural Exchange ee negotiated * the 
pores HR of 3 re yoa muaa edals as an eee 
of appreciation and grai e o 
and executed during their visit in the U ted States. 

For valuable contribution to forestry in Mexico. 


For valuable contribution to forestry in Germany. 


za L tion in a pope for the Soviet agricultural 
hantestion team e 
For Ta in the program at Beltsville for the Soviet 
bandry team in 1958. 


For or participation in a program at Beltsville for a team from 
zis L in the program at Beltsville for the Soviet 


team in 1958, 
Mr. Randell made a ware of east Africa 


{ Ethiopia, a special — 10 His E 
0 opia, a s 2 was pre} or xcel- 
y 1 Kassa, Chief Advisory to 
aille Selassie. ox on overgrazing and erosion in 
neg with Thy ond for remedy. This report was 
submitted to the Emperor. The award was made for 
tbe special report pro and for the survey and ground- 
work done to esta an improved livestock production 
and meatpacking —— for Ethiopia, 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


ka Pablo Duarte Order of Merit 


Randall, Robert H. ...--------- 


Order of the Cruzeiro do Sul In 


For assistance and contributions in the science programs 
of that country. 

recognition for fostering of e activities in 
the fel fields of history and geography. 
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CANAL ZONE GOVERNMENT 


Name Date of Donor government Award Remarks 
retirement 
Crawford, Charles H May 31, 1960. Panama Order of Vasco Nunez de Balboa irer A e relatlons between Panama and the 
ni 
Garrett, Whitman F Feb. 29, 1900 ( ( eye PI —:. . 8 Do. 
Marshall, — Jan. 20, 1961.....}..... (Ue ee os ad ... Se Fn any a eee Do. 


Cabell, Charles (Lt. Gen.) Jan. 31, 1962. Denmark eee Ist Grade Dan- Reason for award unknown. 
France Legion of of Honor, grade of ofneer. Do. 
B Pook anars rug, 7 feet 2 — oF dfeet | Token of good will. 


Boukhara rug, 7 feet 2 inches by 4 feet Do. 
8 inches. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Harrison, Robert HH July 31, 1960. ----| Engraved silver plate 8 of appreciation from officials with whom 
e wor 
Oct. 31, 1961... France Ordre du Merite Commercial (Che- Grant contributions to the develo) 4 por ge of economic 
jer). relations between France and the U. ‘tates. 
Mar. 31, 1059 80 ey French Cross of Commercial Merit | In appreciation of effort and activity in connection with 
May 25, 1063... Philippin Philippine Legion of Honor (Ol cer) Bervices rendered 10 the Eni füll pine Government during 
ay 25, 1963. 3 on onor cer, e 
x p Phl. the sohsbititation of thelr ond and ede 
Bobs. M eee Award of Cavaliere in the Ordine al | No information of record. 
Merito della Repubblica Italiana. 
Mar. 29, 1968. France Legion of Honor For outstanding service 1 — oting 3 relations 


between France and the ted States 
Federal Republic of | Order of Merit, class 1, and certificate. Reason for award 8 
Germany. 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Szymozak, M. S June 1, 1961 Belgium Order Fy the Crown, degree of com- ge rq in recognition of his assistance to Belgium during 
man 
Poland Commander’s ec 8 star, Order | Awarded in recognition of his interest in Poland and co- 
of Polania Restitui rc reggae ied fo ping closer relations between Poland 
and the 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Brand, Alonzo— Mar. 1, 1960. bey th ri N. of the Crown of | Reason for award unknown, 
an 
Sebrell, y Wiliam H Jr Officer de la Santa Publlque Do. 
Knott, Dr. Leslie W. y p] Gold Cross of the Royal. Order of Do. 
ET Dr. Winfred . . Oct. 4, 1962......| France La Medailie de la France Liberee..... Do. 
SAT,” MEER TORT Hew RD et French National Order of the Legion Do. 
of Honor, 

j=» Mea ee Order Honneur et Merite Do. 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


Ure can uct haw ri i SEAE Sirdar ot Orange-Nassau, rank of com- | Reason for award unknown, 


mander, 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Epstein, Fritz 79. Aug. 31, 19060. Germany Cross of Merit, 1st class, of the Order | Reason for award unknown. 
of Merit of the Federal Republic of 
rmany. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


White — 9 gies) 
Santimala (peace medal 


2 * for award unknown. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
[The following, tendered to personnel of the Department of State, were given as tokens of good will by the donor governments] 


Date of Donor government Award 
retirement 


Name 


Silver Jubilee Medal 
Condor de los Andes, grade of officer.. 


Apr. 30, 1961... Great Britain 
Dec. 31, 1953...) Bolivia 


Apr. 30, 1951 of Honor, Chevalier 

Oct. 31, 1900. — Order of the Aztec poe. =a 

Jan. 31'1961 thuanian Order of Gedeminas 
Tithuanian Independence Medal 
Order of the Three Stars 


igl rown 
Alsand, of Saudi Arabia. 


a Robe, with case, presented by King. 
PAR Gold watch, presented Ig King. 
Sword, presented by the Shah 
— di Rug, presented byt Prime Minister. 
„ ee Order presented by the Shang 
Lacy, William S. B . 31, gs Orange: Nassau, degree of 
Murphy, Robert D. N with case 
Pearl cuff links and tie bar. 
Patterson, Jeflerson 5 Om of the Order of the 
y. 
Reynolds 5 „ Dee. 10, 1949. El Salvador 6 silver coffee spoonss 
Simmons, John FF.. Jan, 31, 1957 Greece Grand Cross o the C Order of Phoenix. 


Grand Cross of Merit 


Orden del Quetzal 
Thibodeaux, Ben H... Jan. 31, 1900. Order of Agricultural Merit 
Trueblood, Edward G... Aug. 31, 1958. 9 of Order of Condor de los 
ndes. 
Tuckerman, Gustavus July 23, 1901 Gold Cross of Merit 
Camera (35 mm. Zorki-5) from com- 
mercial counselor of Soviet Embassy 
Viadimir 8. Alkimoy. 
Turkel, Harry RK. May 31, 1961. Cuba . Order of Merit Carlos Manu- 


de Cespedes, officer, from Pres- 
fdent Mendiete'as token of his Gov- 
ernment’s appreciation in connec- 
ped * tes of trade agree- 


E Dee. 31, — Ea 


Watch 

Order of the Phoenix, 
mander, 

S June 29, 1962 2 Silver cigarette case given by the 


Ses of Germany ‘Theodor 

Mastandrea, Josepm Mar, 6, 1962.....| Ethiopia ie, fod mci royal crest given by the 
Muccio, John J May 31, 1962. . Bolivia. -........... 8 de la Orden de los 
15 of of Commander of 


She 8 of the Dannetwog of Den- 


3 in the National Order of 
1 and ‘diploma order of “Al 


. n 
Merito“ grade of officer. 


Willard, Jack L..............-- Dee, 31, 1961 a ON ͤ ——. 
Brenn, Harry Aini Dec. 31. 1961. Iran Homayoun Medal b Part Order) 
Lynch, Andrew G. May 31, 1902 Order of Somali Star, First Class 
Rankin, Karl LI May 31, 1981... ac wens conte! 


Fonton he avara een, 


Bo: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


U.S. Coast GUARD 
REAR ADMIRAL 


Perkins, Henry C. (1097) July 1, 1900 Order of Military Merit, Ulchi, with | For service as chief adviser to the zasa Com Guard, 
Silver. which is now the Republic of Korea N: 
— ene Al Merito della Republica Italiana | For meritorious service in connection with rescue opera- 
(Commendatore). tons aeons eison bes between SS 4 Doria and 
88 Stockholm in the Atlantic Ocean July 26, 1956. 
CAPTAIN 
Davis, Harry E. (1387) Oct, 1, 1988 Greece Gold Naval Medal, Ist class For distinguished services rendered to the Greek merchant 
Davis, Kenneth S. (1268) July 1, 1050 RR Al Merito della Re . Italiana | F. ice . 
(Cavaliere Ufficiale, following collision between 1 wee and 88 
Stockholm in the Atenes Ocean, Jul 
McGowan, Gordon P. (1207) July 1, 1989 nr Order of Military Merit Uich ii For service as adviser to ota Coan Ge Guard, which 
is now the Republic 6 Ee Navy: 
COMMANDER 
Henthorn, John R. (1346). . May 1, 1958 Portugal. Gold Medal of aS eat Abnegation, | In ition of services during the rescue of the crew of 
4 and Humanity. the Portuguese schooner Gaspar during a gale off New- 
ne Banks on Sept. 18, 1948. 
Johnson, Vaino O. (1896). .....- July 1, 19569 W T 
LIEUTENANT COMMANDER 
Weber, John A. (3294) Nov. 1, 1958.....| Norway Norwegian Medal of Merit For roe pi service in connection with the rescue of an 
seaman, 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT—Continued 


Name Date of 


U.S. Coast Guarp—Con. 


LIEUTENANT 5 — MANDER— 
con 
Horton, Comdr, Norman L. July 1, 1962. Portugal Silver Medal of “Courage, Abnega- FFF 
(2555), U.S. Coast Guard. tion, and Hummanite with ai diploma. . — beara om 8 oe eee during a gale off Newfound- 
s on Sep! 
kem Lt. cae G. (4071), Rar Al Merito della Republica Italiana | For meritorious service in connection with the rescue opera- 
S. Coast (Cavalier). tions following collision between SS Andrea Doria and 
SS Stockholm in the Atlantic Ocean July 26, 1956. 
Lovell, Lt. Comdr. Lewis F. | June 1, 196 do Al ae core Republica Italiana Do. 
(3362), Y: S. Coast Guard. (Ufficiale 
Magee, Li 9. 80 Roland J. July 1, 1962 do Do. 
(5299), Guard, veliere). 
n. July 1, 1888. Do. 


0 dm. 
(16i), U.S. Coast Guard. 
Richmond, Adm. Alfre 
(1086), , U.S. Coast Guard. 
LIEUTENANT (5.0) 
ENT James W. (6447) 222- | Oct. 1, 19059 do. AI Valor di Marina For meritorious service in connection with rescue opera- 


Cop 1 between SS Andrea Doria and 
the Atlantic Ocean July 26, 1956. 


(U; 
Al Merito della Republica Italiana 


8 tion for assistance lent by the U.S. Coast ö 
(Commendatore). ter) in carrying 


(International Radip- Medical Ceni 
oi it its services of radio medical aid for seamen. 


BMC (AN) th 
Jobn E. Aug. 1, 1958_....| Halti Brevet de Merite.....-.........--..... For outstanding service in of the Haitian: 

Coast Guard vessel Vertieres (C D Sune 11-21, 1952, 

U. 8. ET SERVICE 

Holmes, Rubert R Oct. 31 1960. China Order of the Cloud and Banner In recognition of services rendered during Mme. Chiang 

N ben L. Aug. 31, 1958 N St. Olay Medal N . 5 hart json — — to th 
elson, Reuben L „1, . k NOWEJ eens o 5 UA PUAN ek In recognition of service rendered during assignment e 

' = y Partha of Her Royal Highness the Crown Princess 

artha Meee eA ro tamil Aurio their stay in the 

Nicholson, Henry J ] Sept. 30, 1958 . do Knight Cross II Class of the Royal In recognition of services rendered in a capacit: 
ý N Order of St. Olav. * assignment to the protection of Her Royal High. 

—. the Crown Princess Martha and the royal famil: 


Corin their stay in the United States di Worl 
War II. 


Siragusa, Charles Dee. 12, 1963....] Italy Order of Merit Reason for award unknown 


INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 


8 : 8 ....-----------| La Orden del Merito Civil__..........| In 8 of his cultural contributions to the Spanish 
language and literature. 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


SE SOR Oly 1900 co) ee Order of the Southern Cross . For oe to the Government of Brazil in the field of 
a . 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Cook, Dr. Robert COO Dec. 15, 1958... Philippines Legion of Honor, Degree of Officer. Exceptionally meritorious and . to the 
= Republic of the Philippines, di ee PONEN. at the 
Veterans = eer on Regional Office, Manila, 

Moore, Henry G Mar. 1, 1963.....|---.. 40. „ „ E E n TEE ͤ˙—1 .. D Do. “ip 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Weigert, Oscar_........-..-..-- Mar, 31, 1983. Germanyů 7: Cross of the Order of Merit and | Reason for award unknown. 
Gross, John E Jan. 10, 1964.....] Norway Royal Order of Saint Olav, grade of Do. 
commander. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


pane Graves B., general, | Military, July 1, | Thailand............ ee 5 Grand Cross | Presented in the name of the Kingdom of Thailand. 
U.S. Marine Corps. 1953; civilian, of the Most Exalted Order of the 
Oct. 31, 1961. White Elephant). 
Greece Royal Order of King George 1 Prepon ted by His Higbness, Crown Prince Constantine of 
reece, 
Burma Bronze statuette 5 8 tte of Gen. Van Bools presented by Prime Minister 
r c eg by Prime Minister and Minister of Defense, 
P. Pibulsonggram. 
Cushing, Dr. E. H.. Aug. 4, 1961 Philippines Legion of Honor, rank of commander Token of will. 
Bryant, Floyd S Jan, 20, 1961. Koreas i inlaid mother-of-pearl jewelry eee y Minister of National Defense Chung Yul 
* TTT —— Reason for award unkn 
TAIWAN. <.-5.<.<-45 Tablecloth and napkins. Presented by General Wang, Chief of General Staff. 
Cobra skins (2)....----- Do. 
N Brass jewelry bonn Presented by Minister of National Defense Chung Yul 


ae mother-of- * Presented by Gen. Sun Yup Fal; Army Chief of Staff. 
lack npea farn -of-pearl bo 5 by Mrs. Syngman R 


B 
aay, , Presenied by Minister of National Defense Chung Yul 


Presented by President Syngman Rhee. 
Presented by Minister of National Defense Chung Yul 


Presented by Gen. Sun Yup Paik, Army Chief of Staff. 
Presented by Gen. Mohammed Ayub 8 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Name Remarks 
GENERAL 
Collins, J. Lawton, 05247.-....| Mar. 31, 1956... Argentina Order of General San Martin, degree | Received Argentine Minister of War in rte 1948 and 


of grand officer. discussed with him matters pertaining to standardization 
of arms and other oot ro Ti joint interest to Argentina 
and the United Sta 

ted the Brazilian Minister of War in conferences in 

matters of joint interest to both Brazil and the United 
States during the Brazilian Minister's visit to the United 
States in A o * 

For distinguished services rendered to the Chilean Army 
per citation dated June 2, 1949, 


e UERN a Order of Military Merit, degree of 
grand officer. 


SEP Medal of Military Merit, Ist class 


Military Medal, 5 5 ver WEA e SH Reason for award unknown, 
Order of Military Merit Do. 
Order of Homayoun, it a Do. 
Military Merit ‘Medal, Ist class. In recognition of his military virtues and outstanding 
activity in defense of Gemocracy. 
Henry L., 012848. Ai 1, 19590... Chile............-..| Military Medal, Ist class Reason for award unkn 


t class. 
une 30, 1961. Korea Order of Merit for National Founda- 
tion Tanjang. 


Hodes, 

agru arter B. 155... In Si ore and * — . of his outstanding and 
A We meritorious service while serving as commander in in chief, 

8 Nations ‘Ooramend, commandin 


A Kae and 8th U.S. Army ren general 1, 1160 80 
Schuyler, Cortlandt V. R., ere for award unknown. 


Oct. 31, 1959... France. Legion of Honor, grade of officer 
014905. 
White, Isaac D., O 18080 


Apr. 1, 1961. ] China Order of the Cloud and Banner, 2d 


NEEE E KEE Order of the Rising Sun, 2d class 


g 
8 9 l services rendered 
n. and a of the ren 
to the Re “ope of Ror 

, Corps, commanding general, U.S. Army 
ar East, and 8th U.S. Army and commander 

in che of t the U.S. Army, Pacific. 
In recognition and ap; eclation of as 13 and 
3 gal, U. ay se service while serving as com- 
yg ge y Forces, tr 559 and 8th 


ee e Order of Merit for National Founda- 
tion Tanjang. 


Taeguk Distinguished Milii Serv- 
ice Medal with gold star. 6 


1 Knight Grand Cross of the Most 
Noble Order of the Crown of Thai- 


land. 
Grand Star of Military Merit 
Medal of Military Merit, Ist class 


ris 9 n of his valuable services rendered tot the 
Minister of Defense of Thailand. 


For distin; d services rendered to the of ae 
For his br t work in romans a better un 
and a 1 of the good relations existing sor 
the armies of ee and the United States. 
As a token of good will. 


In ee of 17 5 eminent services that he rendered to 
og during the campaign which liberated their ter- 


Grand Officer of the Order of the 
Crown. 
Legion of Honor, rank of commander.. 


DEENEN Grand Cross of the Order of Merit 


recogni of Germany. 
enacts Order of Service Merit, Ist class. In recognition and appreciation of services rendered while 
serving as deputy co: e 8th U.S. Army 


from October 1953 to July 
In recognition of services 5 while serving as Chief of 
Staff, U.S. Army. 


„ 


eorge H., .....| October 1062. . Colombia “Del Merito Militar Antonio Narino” 
rn on in the grade of “La Cruz De Gran 


2 Cross of the Commander of the Legion 


755 For services rendered to the French Government. 
of Honor. 
BI ict e Order of Merit of the Republic of Italy, 


In recognition of services rendered while serving as Chief of 


Pen hac sea er em flitary Se 1 pects ne appreciation of his outstandin d 
„„ rv- n an outstanding and ex- 
toe Medal with gold star. 


N meritorious service to the Republic of Korea 
as commander in chief, United Nations 
Contin te from July 1, 1957, to July 1, 1959. 
In d of services rendered while’ serving as Chief of 
U. S. Army. 
In recognition of tes rendered while serving as com- 
mander in chief, United Nations Command. 
In recognition of services rendered while serving as Chief of 
Staff, U.S. Army. 
Xn ee ge niet ag so 3 While 2 Be: 9824 
el urope, dı 
Mar, 31, 1957, to Oct. 20, 1 EEA 


„ Orden * de Ayacucho, grado de 


gran oficial. 
Thailand. Most fost Exalted Order of the White Ele- 


phant, Ist class, 
Venezuela . = las Fuerzas Terrestres Venzo- 


as, primera 3 
Olyde D., O1 -| April 1902 Germany -.-------- Knight’ Commander’s Cross of the 
e oe = Order of Merit 95 f the Federal Re- 
public of German 
CAE NA SE Knight Grand 8 of the Order of 
the Sword. 


almer, — ruary re 7 — 1H grade of commander.. sokon of good will. 
0 T go eee e Or om, he uble-Rays of the | For dist hed services rendered to the Ground Self 
jun. 


Defense 0 of Jaj og while serving as commanding 


eneral, U.S Seng. a) 
— X— Taeguk Distinguished Military Serv- e ser eputy co general, Army 
ice Medal with silver star. Forces, Far East, and Sch U.S. reins A October 1955 
to June 1957, and as deputy commanding 4 Us. 


Army, Jaj Oa tae ol 7 to February 1958, General 
Palmer fe distinguished service to the Republic of 


MoGarr, Lionel O .] June 30, 1963. .] Brazil 7 na of 1 Merit, grade of Reason for award unknown. 
Ruffner, Clark L Nov. 1, 1962 Order's of Cranes Nassau, grade of Do. 


grand officer, 
LIEUTENANT GENERAL 


Arnold, William H., 015558....| Feb. 1, 1961 
Collier, John H., 012888 Oct. 1, 1958. 


Legion of Honor, grade of officer. 


Chinese Armored Force Combat 
Badge, 


* services rendered to the Government of the Republic 


of France. 
Being admired by the officers and soldiers of Chinese 
Armored Force fs his glorious activity as a 3 
commander in ground combat against an armed enem 
— 5 allied nations during the period of 1 1942-45 in the 


pean theater. 
ti his high milii ali d his 
2 . 
ican Army and members of the 4th 
2 of the United ‘States of America. 


eee acess Order of Military Merit, Ist class 
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LIEUTENANT GENERAL—Con, 
Harrison, William K., Jr., | Feb. 28,1957....| Brazil Order of 3 Merit, grade of 
05279. command 
Military Medal of the Army, Ist class_ 
3 Oro oe — en de Balboa, 
~ military rde rder of en R] grade of 
Harold, Thomas L., 016051.....| June 30, 1961....| Chile...........--... Estrella al Merito Militar 
Abdon Calderon, ims — 
Order — Merito Militar, grade of 
Military G Order of Ayacucho, grade of 
commander, 
Lawton, William S., 014924....| June 1, 1960. Order of Cloud and Banner 
Mathewson, Lemuel, 014080... Apr. 30, 1988. Denmark Bae 1 of the Order of 
Danne 
Read, George W., Jr., 012603...) Aug. 1, 1960.....| Greece Graia — of the Royal Order of the 
oenix. 
wing, Joseph M. J 1902 France Officer of the Tegin of Honor 
en bef 8 Order of Military Merit, grade of 


grand officer. 


Young, Robert N., 015068_...._| Sept. Book. 00 Ie C --| Medal of Military Merit, 2d class. 


Booth, Donald P., 016395......| March 1962 Japan. Order of the Rising Sun, 2d class.. 
| ee Distinguished Mili: Serv- 
Tonk Di with Silver ig 
Cummings, erson L., A D ——— Taeguk Distinguished Military Serv- 
. sai ane ice Medal with silver star. 
Gaither, Ridgely, 015070 May 19862. run datse Order of Military Merit, grade of 


grand officer. 


Cross of Aeronautical Merit, grade of 
grand officer, 


O'Neill, Edward J., O 18892. April 1902 France Legion of Honor, degree of officer... 
Vatiean Order of Saint Gregory the Great 
deau, Arthur G., 015513_...| July 19862 A Order si Sew Risin, 5 3d 1 ee 
Benger d 4 ä — Taeguk Distingu ilitary Serv- 
Taeguk Dist: ished Milit: Sery- 
ice Nee ee 
Sweden Knight Commander of the Order of 
the Sword. 
MAJOR GENERAL 
William M., J 1962........ rn Order of the Sacred Treasure, 
577 se R Korea. „ Taeguk Distinguished Military aoe 
ice Medal. 
hristian H., Jr. November 1902 e Ulehi Distinguished Military Service 
018250 EEn Medal with Gold Star. 
Mexico Military Merit, Ist class 
raper, Ir. 543. Ulchi D ished Mili Service 
sh an das Medal with Gold Star.” 
Heath, Louis T., 018060........ August 1962..... u.. . — — of Ayacucho, grade of 
officer. 
Howze, Robert L., 016055_..... May 1962. ] China is re Armored Force Combat 
McGarr, Lionel C., 017225.....| July 1902 A 8 of the eae | of the Andes, 
0! 
F Mflitarz Meda dal, Ist jot class EE 
3 do Star of Military Merit 


we Services rendered while serving as 


August 18 


commander in chief, 
‘aribbean Command and in the interest of furthering 
goa fo ie tional relationship between Brazil and the 


—— distinguished services rendered to the Chilean Army. 
For services rendered while serving as commander in chief, 
Caribbean Command. 

Given in recognition of his position as commander in chief, 
Caribbean Command, and to express the gratitude o 
the Peruvian Government for courtesy shown the 

Minister of War during his recent visit to The Caribbean 


For services rendered w while serving as the commanding 
ore, USARCARIB. 
0. 


Do. 
Do. 


In recognition of his meritorious service to the Government 
of the Republic of China. 
Reason for award unknown. 


For services rendered to Greece while serving as com- 
mander, Allied Land Forces, Southeastern Europe, from 
July 21, 1955, to Aug. 22, 1957. 

Reason for award unknown, 

For his enlightened understanding of the needs of the 
armies of the Western Hemisphere in orienting the train- 
ing of various Brazilian officers and by his participation 
in the effort for united defense of the democratic world. 

For distinguished services rendered to Chile. 

For service as High Commissioner of Ryukyu Islands in 
solution of military land problems. 

In recognition and pporeciation of his outstanding service 
while serving as U A e pad to the Ryukyu 

Islands, February 1957 to Feb. 10, 1 

In recognition of ‘services rendered 970 the Republie of 
Korea while serving with 8th U.S. Army. 

For services rendered while serving as commander in 
Caribbean Command, and to further enhance the 
vu — 7 — between the Armed Forces of Brazil and the 

n 
recognition of services rendered to the Panamanian 
National Guard. 
or services rendered while serving as commander in 
chief of the Caribbean Command, and f for the purpose — 
enhancing the relationship which exists between th 
armies of Peru and the United States 

For services rendered while serving as commander in chief, 

‘aribbean Command, and to further enhance the excel- 
lent relationship which exists between the Armed Forces 
of Peru and the United States 

In tion of services rendered while serving as com- 
eae general, U.S. Army Communications Zone, 


He deserve well of the good and growth of the Catholic 
Church and its institutions and ed a knight of 
the Order of Saint 8 the Great, military class. 
Reason for award unkno 
In 8 ition and appreciation of his r service 


hi as genre), h Infantry 

— He distinguished h * achieve- 
ment in Korea in a position of mat Otte 5 77 inter- 
ie consequence during the period Mar. 21, to Oct. 

For the L and exceptional meritorious service 
amie a —— hors yg cree of Korea while as com- 
mand Corps (Group) from Oct. 16, 1956, to 
Feb. 3 RA 

Token of good will. 


Reason for award unkn 


. optionally = d Appreciation of his outstanding and 

ous service while serving as chief 

Army from Nov. 5, 1958, to Dec. 15, 1959. 

in eae — appreciation of his exceptionall eae 
stand 9 3 ice during the 2 


to Mexico ie the ee Mar 1 1067, to May 1, 1958. 
* — an 


and as G-2, 8. Army, 

Pacific from July 1, 1957, t0 July 31, 1958. 

For services rendered while serving as chief of staff, Carib- 
bean 3 

Being admired by the officers and soldiers of Chinese 

Armored Force. for his Bio pater activity ay — combat 
comman: groun: enem: 
of Allied Nations during the period of 1942-43 in the 

uropean 

For 3 rendered to the Government of Bolivia while 
, Caribbean. 

hilean Army 
F — as —— — U. 8. Amy, 

For distinewished services rendered to the Chilean Army. 
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MAJOR RNA continued 
McGarr, Lionel C., O 17225. July 1902 Cross of Military Merit, Ist class. 


For services rendered while commandin, 
eral, U.S. Army, Caribbean, an for his high military 
abilities and his efficient re rations in stre 98 the 
bonds of fraternity of the Armies of the United States 
and Guatemala. 
For a service rendered to the Government of the Republic 


Por services rendered to the Government of the ublic 
3 serving as commanding general, U.S. 


For distin are: services rendered to the Government of 
e serving as commanding general, U.S, Army, 


Order of rane vou de Balboa, 
grade of prena 

National Order — gen grade of 
grand cross. 


Military Order of Ayacucho, grade of 
grand officer. 


Cross of the Ground Forces of Vene- 
zuela, 2d class. 


„016684. J: 1908 Star of Mili r 
Russel 8. 618828 ape ae -| April 1962 WRAY ee Order of Leopold II. 


Steinbach, Richard, 018860 Order 5 — Military Merit, degree of 
cavalier, 
Tobey, Frank A., 041698_....__ 


oo . — rendered to the Government of Venezuela 
8 serving as commanding general, U.S. Army, 


For distinguished services rendered to the Army of Chile. 
Successful completion of training of the Ist Belgian Nike- 
Hercules Battalion, — period May to July 1959. 

Reason for award unknown 


In recognition and ape} of his 9 and 
meritorious service w. senior chaplain, 8th 
U.S. Army, in Korea from Jan, 0. 1951, to Nov. 1, 1951. 

recognition of services rendered to the Netherlands while 
serving as NATO adviser. 

In recognition of services rendered to the Italian Govern- 
— serving as commanding general, 10th Infantry 

y 

For superior service to the pene of Korea during the 
period May 1 to Oct. 30, 1959, while serving as senior 
member, United Nations Command Military Armistice 


Commission. 

‘inns, A * CCT c aa For distinguished service rendered to the Republic of 
Sia golin IA OUR ; Korea while serving as Chief of Staff, U.S e Forces 
Far East and sth 8. Army from Feb. 9, 1956, to May 1, 


Taeguk Distinguished Military Serv- 
ice Medal. 


Ward, Robert W., 017637__.--- 
Yeager, Walter B., 020464 


9 of the Order of Merit of 
the Italian Republic. 


Taeguk Distinguished Mili Serv- 
ice Medal, i 


Biddle, William S., 015180 


Cooney, James P., 017338 Sept. 1, 1960 Medal of Honor of the Military Health | In recognition of services 8 — serving as Deputy 
Service in Verm Surgeon General, Washington, D.C. 

Dasher, Charles L., Jr., 015634_| Aug. 1, 1900 sag) ror he Merit Medal with white | Reason for award unknown. 

Farrand, Edward G July 1, 1961. Order of “Miatary Merit, degree of | In recognition of services rendered to the Brazilian Gov- 


ernment. 
Reason for award unknown. 


F henin; aanas St 
friendship between members Mexican Army and 
members of the 4th Army of the ‘United States of America. 

In recognition and appreciation of his 55 bert = 

lly meritorious service rendered 
of Korea while serving as Chief of Staff, 98. ye 
Far East and sch U.S. Army from Oct, 3, 1955, to Feb. 8, 


1956. 
As “a further token of happ: . which exist between 


commander. 


> 3 Distinguished M Serv- 
Gard, Robert G., 012247 seguk Distinguis ilitary 


Hains, Peter O., 3d, 015657_....| June 1, 1961. an Order of Military Merit, 1st 


Taeguk Distinguished Mili Serv- 
ice Medal. A7 


Harmony, John W., 018240. 


„015083. . 1, 1959 Grand Cordon of the Distinguished 
* eee, e ates E 
0 Onor o ‘or ces rende: W. se: as 0 
ihn nee, Medical Service sox! pml Services of the U.S. Arm z 
Hendrix, Raleigh R., 015897____ $d class Order of the Rising Sun. In rendered while serving as chief 


recognition 38 
of staff of the U.S. aoe ee 
In recognition of rescue and rel r 


Order of Orange - Nassau, grade of 
commander. 


Being admired by the officers and soldiers of Chinese 
Armored Force = LD activity as a combat com- 
mander in ground bat against an armed enemy of 
iy then sg during t. the period of 1942-45 in the E Nc 


pean theater 
As deputy commander of the ComZ for more than 1 year, 
‘ou have been able to establish a most favorable climate 
excellent Franco-American cooperations. The active 

part you played d the Normandy landing and the 
retary battles for the freedom of Europe in the years 


fohnson, Harry W., 016391. ... Ab oN Chinese Armored Force Combat 


Legion of Honor, grade of oflcer 


Lindquist, Roy E., 018125.....| July 1, 1960...... m Orde A 88 of the Royal | Reason for award unknown. 
rder oi 
F ae! s MRS d Milii Serv- | For dist ed service rendered to Korea while 
Mason, Stanhope B., 017295, Sept. 1, 1961. snake ice Medal, itary i vas eo mandin ae ‘ah Infantry Divison. serving 
— 5 Iranian Decoration grade I, | For ex 0 meritorious con formance 
MOOTO KOREA- CMB ee FOR i Of service during the period May 30, 1953, to May 15, 1954. 
McGaw, Edward J., O 12831. Mar. 1, 1961 Order of the Falcon with star, grade of | Reason for —— 


8 
Distinguished Mili Service 
ede with gold star. . 


Mead, Armistead D., 018767. .] July 1, 19861 Ti roe 2 and appreciation of his exceptionally 


meritorious services to the Republie of of 
as assistant ie 


„ 030554 . 1, 1900 Order of General San Martin, degree Served as U.S. on tour tor the Argentine 
Med Jm B.. 0 Wen of commander. Minister of War d his visit to the United States in 
April and May 1948, and, as such, was constantly with the 

inister for a lof Approximately 2 months. 


Reason for award unknown : 

As a token of gratitude to officers of the U.S. Army who 
have acted or are acting as teachers of Chilean officers. 

Reason for award unknown. 

"= tnd ae work as a soldier in the struggle for 


ror ' participation in the burial ceremonies of the late Reza 
Por Services rendered to the Government of the Republic 


A services rendered from May 1946 to August 1947 in 
rlin. 


Olmsted, geoes re 61285 


n of Honor, grade of officer... 
Partridge, R en 


ia of Military Professor... 


Medal, Ist class 
Merito ilitar, ‘Ist class 


Phillips, James H., 012331. Royal Order of Crown, grade 3 
Robinson, Bernard L., 012852.. Legion of Honor, grade of officer 


Ryan, Cornelius E., 07375. ....| June 30, 1987 Cross of the Commander of the Legion 
of Honor, 
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MAJOR GENERAL—continued 
Ryan, Partick J., 017863 


Schow, Robert A., 012180 S PER o TANA S: 


Chevalier de la Legion d' Honneur 
Legion of Honor, grade of commander. 


Military Order of Ayacucho, grade of 
commander. 
3 Medal of Military Merit, 1st class 


Grand Cross of the Order of Military 
Merit with white badge. 

Knight Grand Cross of the Most 
ee Order of the Crown of Thai- 


Order of the White Elephant, 2d class- 
1 pegon) M Medal 
Star of tary M. 


Order of the Sacred Treasure 


Mili Sheng of Italy, degree of 
cav. 


Order of Malta, 1st class. 


Military Order of Ayacucho, grade of 
grand officer. 


Zimmerman, Wayne O., 012436. 


Decoration of Merit, 1st class, 1st type 
(Liaghat). 
Homayun Decoration, 2d grade 


BRIGADIER OENERAL 


Aug. 1, 1900. 


Special Collar Order of the Cloud and 
Ammerman, James F., 018165_. peci 5 


Ulehi 


Dis Military Service 
Medal with gold star. 


Berry, John A., 018473. July 1, 1961. 
Military Merit, Ist class 


Ulehi Dist: hed Military Service 
Medal with gold star. 


Bethune, Philip H., 018449 Aug. 1, 1961. 
Broom, Thad A., 018246 


Brown, Robert Q., 018520 


For outstan 2 rendered to the Government of the 
wie of 

In recognition oe 2 rendered to the French Govern- 

. 5 while serving as Assistant Chief of Staff for Intel- 


igen 
For meritorious service. As recognition by the Govern- 
ment of Peru of his merits. 
In appreciation of services rendered to the Portuguese 
Government. 
In ae of the say of the Assistant 3 of Staff, 
oe Spain, 


and the and 
in the training of officers in the Royal Thai 

* for award unknown. 
2 ae distinguished services rendered to the Army of 


5 — ition of services rendered while serving as com- 
manding general, U.S. Army, Japan. 

As artillery commander and then as chief of staff of a er 
unit during the Italian campaign, he showed outstan ‘ing 
capacity of command and cons j 
zation and tactics. By his bri 
in many confidential missions, and proved to be a valu- 

able element for a higher unit headquarters, He unre- 
mittingly developed efficient action for the reorganization 
nf p 3 Army, per citation in diploma dated May 


Reason for award unknown. 
In the performance of duty, demonstrating a e Peruvian 
of cooperation and friendship toward ane move 
tr 8 th — links of D alanis 
stre: ng of thé reveling. of 80 y 
tween the Peruvian and the Armed Forces. 

In the performance of duty while serving as Assistant 
Chief 008 Staff for intelligence. 

yet pecvioe during te period May 6, 1081, to in 
0 ce ng the pel + aah 
while serving as oan nie chisel is 
Imperial Iranian 

For exceptional: meritorious conduct in the performance 
of ce as chief of mission. 

He rendered services of exceptional value to the Iranian 
An while serving as soe U.S. military mission with 


2 talent ſor org 
t qualities, displayed 


perial Iranian Arm; 

In recognition of his outstan 5 to the Goy- 
ernment of the Republic of C the bombard- 
ment of Chinese Communists apan the complex. 

For exceptionally outstanding an ous service 

rendered to Republic of Korea Army from Jan. 24, 1959, 


to Feb. 9 as Deputy Chief of Staff for Administra- 
tion, 8th U.S. Army. 
While serving as U.S. Army attaché 


E os rend 
For di distin guished service for his assistance in the develop- 
{the Republic of Korea a hart suring b his period of 


1 uarte 
For iTA An ag service in Korea during 85 Denied Aug. 27, 
196, to Dec. ai 1957, while serving as commanding general, 


J), 
a rave rendered to the Government of the Republic of 


Colby, Joseph M., 017562......| Oct. 1, 1059. o eat Legion of Honor, grade of officer 
Coleman, Frederick W., III, | Sept. 1, 1958.....|-.--. Aa Medaille de la Reconnaissance Fran- 8 ® for award unknown. 
019216. i 
K ea Ulchi Distinguished Military Service on and ap pprociation of his exceptionally out- 

Coolidgo, George W e Aug. 1,1950. ---- Medal with gold star. saa np and merito: 7 performance of duty as assistant 

division commander, Ist Cav: ion, during the 
Presid: Medal In pe Ti E a 9 10 his outstanding and 
Haro 8202. ] July 31, 1952. do. c ee a aD) 

Eastwood, Pie es ORR) SY By AIR sno oe * 3 exceptionally praiseworthy service while serving as 
Selite officer of the United Nations Korean 7 5 
struction Agency from Dec. 1, 12 as its Deputy Agen 
General from May 16, 1956, and as Administrator o the 
Agency from Sept, 15, 1958, to Mar. 26, 1960, 

Fields, Kenneth E., 018957... Apr. 30, 1985. ] Iran Decoration of Merit, 2d class, Ist type.] In recognition of services rendered. 

annigan, James a Dis ed Military Service | In r 3 bina appreciation of his exceptional! 

= S E ONAN e, e 100% gold star. stan tortous service to the the Republic of 

while dns Tage 5 ery genera! V. S. 
Sup Co and concurrently as Assistant Chief 
of Stat, 855 Sth l Ue A Army, during the period June 11, 
+ ug. 
lmer 38040. Dec, hte Legion of Honor, grade of chevalier...| For meritorious 4 — rendered while as Chief of 

Hardenbergh, E P., O. J 28, 1960... 15 12 3 + tho American Army in 2 

ghes, „ Class III. member of the American military * on reece 

Hughes, Oliver W., O14074..... n e aoe — rendered precious and invaluable service to the 
Greek Arm: ot oe and has Ke a greatly to the reorga- 
nization an: 

ewett, Richard 18339.....| Aug. 1, 1961... Korea i Dis hed Military Service In recognition and appreciation of his exceptionally out- 
ovet Ray Ot... AO BA cert * ede with gold stac. standing and meritorious servis reudered-ta the, tee. 
public of Korea from Aug. 15, 1959, to July 0. 1960, while 

Kreldel, Francis A., 030563. Iran. nE GMA), ee e, a advisory mission tothe 

r =o Sa L et aa 
rn i : Imperial Iranian Gendarmerie for exceptional perform- 
= 5 8 i service during the period y 30, 
„ Ar. 20, . 
cAnsh, drew T., 038667...) June 1, 1900 Ve aes ae der of Military Merit, degree of | Cooperated intellectually and ma‘ 1 effi- 
tai ran Ro n. = N * cient manner while with the ene US. 8. military mis- 
ved with the Staif College from July 19, 1951, to Mar. 30, 
TREE UY Taeguk Distinguished Military Serv- | As Deputy Chief of Staff for Administration 8th U.S. 
ice Medal. ‘atmos. during period Jan, 23, 1957, to Oct. 12, 1957. 


1964 


Name 


BRIGADIER GENERAL—con. 
McNally, Edward J., 017629... 


Munson, Frederick P., 016505- 
O'Connor, William W., 016348. 


Schewe, Marion W., 039748. 


Sladen, Fred W., Jr., 017677.-- 


A C. Coburn, Jr. 
Van Wagoner, Lou G., 041668.. 


Vogel, Herbert D., 98 
Mn le, William, 018024. 


Pork, Lester 855 017688. 


Kromer, Philip F., Jr., 018030- 


Ogden, Milton L., 018087 
Waite, Frederick G., O 80388. 


Willing, Alexander M., 038619. 


Fuqua, Stephen O., Ir. 
COLONEL 
Allcorn, Ford E., 051544 


Allison, Daniel W., 029071. 


Anderson, Woodrow W., 


Barschdorf, Milton P., 021085. 


Baya, George E., 029817_.....- 
Belanger, Gerard A., 019333. 


Benner, John G., 019871 
Boatwright, John R., 00927 


Bowman, Alfred C., 056777. ... 


Boyd, Harry R., 018102_....... 
Brands, Goodman S., O510i4__- 


Brinkley, Thomas M., 012189.. 


Brophy, Francis J., 039723_.... 
Brown, J. Trimble, 016066. 
Brown, Sidney G., Jr., 018393.. 
Brownlee, Laurance H., 017583- 


Bruce, Charles O., 020542______ 


Buie, Walter D., 012863 
Burnett, John W., 042578...... 


Caldwell, Ross R., O51111....- 


Date of Donor government Award 
Aug. 1, 1959. Greece Knight’s Order of Phoenix 
July 31, 1956 
June 30, 1956. G 
July 1, 1961......| Korea i Di Military Service 
Medal wit star. 
Aug. 1, 1959. 8 . A E 
Aug. 1, 1961 . Commander of the Legion of Honor 
Apr. 1, 1900 6 eee Ulchi iea Si Service 
P Medal with gold star. * 
Aug. i Fe 0 Thailand Order of the Crown of Thailand 
Aug. 1 France. Legion of Honor, grade of officer. 
8582. Oct. 31, 1860 — E E 
June 1962_.... Croix de Guerre with palm. 
August 1002. Nn ENE Ulehi D: Military Service 
Medal gold star. 
July 1902 Bolivia National Order of the Condor of the 
Andes, grade of commander. 
— — Military Order of Ayacucho in the 
ol commander. 
October 1902. Korea D Military Service 
Medal with gold star. 
November 1902. - Japan Order of the Rising Sun, 3d class 
July 31, 1963. Iran r <n n—— are die ennknenens 
August 1981. Yaa a occ acs cares Aeronautical Badge 
October 1900... Greece Distinguished Service Medal 
July 1961 Ecuador Abdon Calderon, 2d class 
August 1959 pn ia d A | Condor of the Andes, grade of com- 
mander. 
June 1963. Oross of the Ground Forces of Vene- 
December 1959.. of the Royal Order of 
Distinguished Service Medal. 
Mar. 31, 1987. Paraguay.. National Order of Merit 
Nov. 30, 1948. Phillppines Distinguished Conduct Star 
Apr. 1, 1960 Degree of Knight, Grand Officer of the 
Equestrian O of St. Agata. 
Aug. 1, 1900 Chevalier of the Legion of Honor 
Mar. 1, 1950 National Order of Merit 
Aug. 31, 1984. Guatemala N del Merito Military de la 
Citation in General Orders of the 
Bronze Star. 
Aug. 1, 1961 Cree val Military Merit, degree of 
Mar. 31, 1956. Order of the Sacred Treasure, 3d class.. 
Aug. 1, 1960. Medal of Military Merit, Ist class 
Aug. 31, 1959....| Korea Chungmu Distinguished Mili 
15 Service Medal with gold star. * 
May 31, 1959. Panama National Order of Manuel Amador 
Guerrero, rank of knight com- 
mander. 
Aug. 31, 1954... Greece Distinguished Service Medal 
July 7, 1961. orae of Military Merit, grade of 
officer, 
Dee. 1, 1960. Distinguished Service Medal 
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Remarks 


As a member of the American mili in Greece 


mission 
has rendered precious and 5 to the Greek 
Am pid er contributed greatly to the reorganization 


ereof. 


ein ae of the services rendered 
In tion Supe a) tion of 17 exceptional oui 
e, asp ‘appre pi lie 


the Republic 
Korea E ilea —.— “gh as special a pitta The to the Acting 
Chief of Staff, 8th y, during the 
19, 1957, to July 1 1565 and as Deputy C of Stat 
ahd perations, 8th U.S. Army from July 2, 1957, 


1 1 itorious service to the Republic of 
as Chief of ito LU, pi 2 1907. (group) during the 


while serving as military 
For exceptionally y meritorious: services rendered to Korea, 


Reason for award unknown. 

For = rendered to the French Government. 
For Franco-American ae 

In — — and appreciation of services ren while 
in ane ofthe 4th Bureau (8-40 ol the Sots ofthe 


For ‘services rendered as engineer, U.S. Army 
Far East, and 8th U.S. Army from zuna 1000 to Junz 


1957, and 5 . Army, Ja; 
United Nat mina ath U8. A 8. Army Geax), 
vey of W military qualities and efficient 


work while seving as 3 2 general, U.S, 


Army, Cari 
For — ee conduct in ce of service during 
tour of duty in the Canal e, U.S. Army, Caribbean. 
tion and ap tion of his ou and 
exceptionally meritorious rendered to the ane uD 
c of Korea Army during the od Oct. 8, 1 
Nov. 5 1959, while serving as or officer, 8th US. 


Arm 
In re tien of his service to the Japanese Government 
while serving as chief of staff and commanding general, 


U.S. Army, Ja 
Reason for award unknown, 


For successfully comple 820 hours and 21 ede of 
Served as the ican adviser Nasen 
Government in the organiza’ and Moe — ot the Avia- 
5 Aug: 3, 1950, to July 29, 1952, 
As a member of the American mission ih Greece 
has rendered pan ee and invaluable service to the Greek 
Army and has contributed greatly to the reorganization 
and training thereof. 
Foin t services rendered to the Armed Forces o 


Rendered valuable services to the national army, and 

ree to 1 en the relations r the N ge 
5 an Armies during hi 

7 roid is period o 

For excellent work pecenog as the head of the North 


American military 
Reason for award unknown. 


As a member of the American military mission in Greece 
27 ͤ b 
an contribu y e reo 
and training thereof. 7 
For services rendered to the Government of the Republic 
of Paraguay, while assigned as assistant chief of the mili- 
P o 
‘or a . or 
gar a the a ee Dt while commandin; ding the 53d 
antry Regimen vision. 
Reason for award unknown, 


n recognition of services rendered while serving in Euro ee: 
In_recognition of services rendered to the 
Government. 

In recognition ‘of his timely and effective Oak as 
head of the mission of the United States of America in 
Guatemala and his outstanding personal merits. 

Reason for award unknown. 


Do. 


— ——1 ſor his outstanding services rendered to 
ational Safety Agency of Ja oon. 

Sy duties performed as chief of the SHAPE mission to 
Portu: uring the period Mar. 10, 1953, to May 17, 1955. 

For services rendered while serving as a member of the U.S, 
—4 ay advisory group to the eee of Korea during 

he fa od Oct. 15. 19 i952, to Feb. 6 
For hed services ren 
of the Republic of Panama. 


For rendering 9 invaluable services as a member 
of the American mil 10 mission in Greece. 

Eo 5 pros rendered to the Government of the Republic 
0 

As a member of the American military mission in Greece 

ered precious and invaluable service to the 
tod Army and has contributed greatly to the re- 

organization and training t hereof. 


ito the Government 
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Name 


co continued 


Carlson, Gunnard W., 018347.. 
Channon, James A., 620044. 


Chilson, Francis A., 0318792... 


oe Matthew E., 0317045.. 
Cole, James V., 012397 


Courser, Malcolm W., 042211 


Cowan, Edward T., 051042 


Dalton, Kenneth W., 0297636- 
Davis, Ray L., 0418102 


Davisson, Henry L., 029612 


Dawson, Gordon E., 029887. 


Dueker, Fred E., 0320561. 
Dyer, Fred C., 6220739 


Edmunds, James B., 010848... 
Finley, Glenn S., 07177 


Goodwin, Arthur C.,Jr.,,018179_ 


Gray, Ernest R., Jr., 0363031... 


Greeley, Brendan McK., 
017740. 
reene, Alphonse A., 018400... 


Haley, Charles L., ITI, 021226. 
Hallaren, Mary A., L115009_._. 


Bad Warren H., 018418 


Janalro, Maximiano S., 018098.. 


Kane, O'Neill K., 018150 — 
Kidwell, Francis E., 018568. 


King, Archibald, 03323. 
Kouns, Charles W., 022129. 


Leslie, Robert C., 01898 —— 
Lindley, Ara G., 031427 
Loomis, Frederick H., O 20889. 


Mabee, Richard W., 028241 


Date of 
retirement 


Aug. 31, 1900 
Oct, 31, 1900. 


May 31, 1955. Pı 


July 21, 1961. 


July 31, 1959. 
Apr. 30, 1900. 

ov. 3, 1900 
Sept. 1, 1961 
Aug. 1, 1961. 
Sept. 30, 1900 
July 1, 1960 


Dec. 31, 19000. 
Nov. 30, 1957 


June 30, 1083 
Aug. 31, 1954. 


Oct. 31, 1956. 
Sept. 1, 1059. 
July 1, 1960 


Sept. 1, 1000 
Oct. 1. 1961. 


Aug. 1, 1061 


Aug. 20, 1980. 
June 30, 1954 
July 31, 1984 


Aug. 31, 1942. 
Sept. 1, 1961. 


Oct, 1, 1989. 
Oct. 31, 1901. 


Dec. 31, 1900. 
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Donor government Award 

France 8 of Honor, gh of e me 

E e T DEN, istinguished Service Medal 

Guatemala Cross of Military Merit, 3d class 
„ Distinguished Service Medal 

8 A paniy Order of Ayacucho, grade of 

Korea 7 UMD Distinguished Military Service 

Medal. 


hailand_........... Knight Commander of the Most 
T Nab Order of the Crown of Thai- 
. Croce al Merito di Qora REI.. SRAN 
Netherlands. Order of Orange Nassau with the 
swords, grade of comman 
Greef War Cross, class C with crown. 
. Order of Merit of the Republic of 
id — . 7 15 of officer 2 
Cross of Military Merit with crown, 
Ist nia 
ys | I Reo N, sir of Military Merit, grade of 
officer. 
A Ulehi Dist ished Military Service 
* Medal with silver star. 
„ eee Medal of Honor, 3d grade 
8 do............-.| Decoration of Merit, 2d class, ist type. 


nar of Military Merit, grade of 


cer. 
Cross of the Commander of the Royal 
Order of the Phoenix. 


Knight’s Order of Phoenix__.......... 
Portugal..-......... Medal of Military Merit, 1st class 
Co) ER ER Ulchi Distinguished Military Service 
Medal, 
F Military Order of Ayacucho, grade of 
cer. 
8 Estrella al Merito MIlltar 
CHRONOS OE Distinguished Service Medal 
F trees AOR Military Order of Ayacucho, degree of 
commander, 
Venezuela 1 ol the Venezuelan ground forces, 
France Legion of Honor, grade of chevalier... 
—— 8 ey a Lens of Honor, 28 of knight 
N edal for Milii Merit, 3d class 
3 Ki Meith white distinetive . 
CNT AE ages Distinguished Service Medal. 
Phillppines Legion degree of commander 
š 5 bronze anahaw leaf). 
Ecuador Abdon Calderon, Ist class............. 
, E E APEA Knight's Order of Phoenix. _.......... 
1 Order of Military Legal Merit 
TER do Order of Military Merit, grade of cav- 
alier. 
Mexlco - Decoration of Military Merit, 2d class.. 


Finland. Order of the White Rose, grade of 
commander. 


August 18 


Reason for award unknown. 

As a member of the American military mission in Greece 
has rendered precious ma invaluable service tọ the 
Greek Sony d and has contributed greatly to the reor- 

pE omanaan at eee. 

en e and e ive a 
Politeonica and Escuela de Artil Guatemala. 

Reason for award unknown. 

For services rendered to the Government of the Republic 
of Peru while serving as chief of mission. 

For performance of exceptionally meritorious service dur- 
ing the period May 1955 to Aug. 20, 1 while serving 
as commanding officer of the Ascom City 
mand and the 55th U.S. Q 

Reason for award unknown. 


Do. 
* peyis rendered to the Government of the Nether- 
For services rendered during the Greek Revolution from 


May 1948 to May 1949 while serving as adviser to the 
Greek X Moun Division 
For services rendered as U.S. Chey attaché, Rome, Italy, 


5 1 8, 1953, ta July 10, 1956. 


Reason for award unknown. 


For outstanding and meritorious ate during the period 
Nov. 23, 1956, to Feb. 28, 1958, while serving as — 
chief of staff, G—4, I I Corps (Group). 

For satisfactory services in the gendarmerie. 

For 5 meritorious conduet in the 


performan: 
4 any 


ce 
ce during the period from May 6, 1950, to Apr. 6, 
ror! servicos rendered to the Government of the Republic 
0 
to Greece, 


In recognition of his service rendered while 
serving as chief of staff of the U.S. military mission to 


Greece. 

As a member of the American military mission in Greece 
has rendered precious and inyaluable service to the 
Greek and traning t has ee greatly to the reorgani- 


ci A as chief of 
ara E 8 mission to reer fort the period 
May 2, 1955, to May 5, 1958. 

For outstanding and meritorious service in the develop- 
ment of the Republic of Korea 8 ita th the period 
Nov. 15, 1956, to Feb. 24, 1958, while screny 
of the general staff, Headquarters I — (Groans, U. 


Army, 
Reason | for award unknown. 


For yeaa eg services rendered to the Army of Chile 
while serving as chief, U.S. Army missions, U.S. Army, 


As a member of the American military mission in Greece 
has rendered precious and invaluable service to the Greek 
Army and has contributed greatly to the reorganization 
and training thereof. 


Reason for award unknown, 

In recognition of his services as Army attaché to Venezuela 
during the period Nov. 17. 1952, to e 1955. 

As a token of tude for the 


eminent services she rendered 
to the allied cause during — last World War and for her 
faithful friendship to Fran 
For services rendered to the Republic of France. 
For services to Spain. 


For acts accomplishments rendered to the Government 
ofthe ee blico gabe while assigned as chiefof the U. B. 


Army 

For 1 — — ahia D en Philip; ine puine 
Army as Assistant Chief of Staff, G4 
Oct. 2 1945, and for valuable services 155 18 2 Filipio 
Pip as operations officer, Construction Corps of the 

one U.S. Army from Oct. 1945 to the early part of 


A thief of the U.S. mission to Ecuador for 2 years, rendered 
important services to the Ecuadorean Armed Forces. 
Asa member of the American military mission in Greece has 
rendered precious and invaluable service to the Greek 
Army and has contributed greatly to the reorganization 
2 von training thereof. 
In recognition of services rendered to the Brazilian Govern- 


ment. 
Organized, completed administrative details for, and acted 
as tour director for the official visit of Maj. Gen. Estillac 
Leal, Minister of War of Brazil, during the period May 


contribution as an English instructor at 
W senegal 12 . defoa 5 5 Belgian Arm 
on of services ren 15 e 

within the domain of MAAC-B z 

As a member of the American Raie mission in Greece 
hasrend precious and invaluable service to the Greek 
Army and has contributed greatly to the reorganization 
and training thereof. 

For services rendered while serving as Army attaché. 
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Name 


COLONEL— continued 


4650 As a token of will. 
— 2 — „ A Medal Aenne American military mission in Greece has 
ero » Merton K., | Mar. 28, 1056..--} Greece.-.----------- rand hag ontrbuted and invaluable service to the Greek 
Army an buted greatly to the reorganization 
and training 


McAfee, Broadus, 029053. Jan. 31, 1059 Netherlands 9 — the * of Orange - For services 3 while serving as Army attaché. 
S O 
McBride, Clyde R., 018424. Aug. 1, 19861 Fern. a Order of Ayacucho, grade of | Reason for award unknown. 


itary { Ayacucho, grade of | For performance of duty, demonstrated in a high di of 

„ee — agg ah x N cooperation and friendship toward the Peruvian vian Armed 

S Por — —.— tetany contributed 5 1 

ge ening of the prevailing links of 80 

tween the Peruvian and the U.S. Armed Forces. z 

For ee ree — oe in guidance and reor- 

ER perae ion of the gon J 
as chief of the U.S. 
darmerie 


rendered while serving 
o Iranian Gen 
. general of the Imperial 


In recognition of the meritorious services while serving as 
chief of the ad D e 
5 FFC 
advisory mission to the Imperial Iranian 3 
As a member oi the American military mission in 
rendered and invaluable service to the Greek 
reorganization and 


Medal of Merit, 2d grade, Ist class 
Decoration of Honor, 2d class 


McClelland, Charles B., Jr., | Aug. 1, 1050. Iran 
017568. 


McGrath, Albert W., 0389029. Apr. 30, 1981 


Arm; wad giem Eroe arestin in the 


f. 
infiel — istinguished Military Service | For meritorious service during the period July 20, 1956, to 
ME he a vitedal with silver rey Nov. 28, 1957. ike 0 
Mills, John V., 028816 Aug. 31, 1955... Greece Distinguished Service Medal As oe: member of the 


American military mission in Greece 
rendered precious and invaluable service to the Geese Greek 
— 7 5 and has — greatly to the reorganization 


training 
Moore, Harold H., 0335728 June 30, 19061. r Rie EE ee eR Eel As a member of the U.S. Expeditionary Forces in Greece, 


7 8 22 Ngai e 3 to the Greek Army. od 
— — ---| Chevali l’Ordr Santa | For services rendered w) serving as administrator 
Morrison, John T., 0168816_.-_| Dec, 31, 1087... France er ‘ e e de „p pubiic alh, Maryland, 

= cash SUR . a mem 
Morse, Henry P., 0338673__.... Nov. 30, 1960... Greece. III. *. Anarion miy 5 22 


. M Ci t We ition ren to the B Arm 
Neal, Ralph M., O 18389 May 31, 1984... Belgium ilitary Cross, Ist class. i z the x be BELUX yez y 
AR = of H d of ofſicer ion o y and distin- 
Olson, Clarence H., 0201092..--| May 1, 1960 Philippines Legion onor, degree icer. recogni tased eens more 
as 0 
Mili For eritorious service in positions of th highest trast and 
* er ed Service or m ns of the 
O'Neill, John T., 030166_.-..._| May 1, 1961. orea.. Dini ge ge iess — itary inte while 3 aes 
U. $ Army ere d, an as Com- 
manding officer, U.S. rey 
„5 ae 5 d in 
. rder of P WR Se de ices rende an 
Owen, Jack S., 0363845. July 31, 19861... Greece. Order o ro 1055 good relations b between en the 2 y 2 furthering 
2 Officer of thi f Ay ural | For serv: e 
Palmer, Raymond D., 015942__| Aug. 31, 1954....| Cambodia. cer A 2 3 rder : gricult p ton 5 Natier al Highwa director 6 ; 1 
. Ord t ud Banner rvices rendered while as . Army attaché 
2 N * js in ‘Thailand ¢ 2 the period April 1953 to November 
E Mili re a t interest which contributed immeasurably 
Peddicord, Everett D., 017245_| Jan. 31, 1958. Greece.. itary Cross, class A to tho ASINA ne sar nig amy eee 


Grammos from the bandits and ved Greece from their 
malicious intentions. 


In of the services rendered age cba = 
— ta x prvine anoo 


Penniman, Charles D., 029616_| Nov. 30, 19861... France Knight of the Legion of Honor 


fficer, 11th Transportation T al Com- 
3 ap ant OB. Oct. 2, 1956, to Aug. 8, 1959. 4s dea es 
ierce, James E yaghet (Merit), 2d degree, type 1 e advisory mission 
Pierce, Ji R., 014979__.._..- June 3, 1988... Iran. L 0 J ype — e . 


N 8 the period June 25, 1948, to 

ar. 20, 

For rendering advice and assistance to the staff of the 
Brazilian Command and Genera) Staff School and to the 
Brazilian War College. 

Reason for award unknown. 

ao services rendered to the Government of the Republic of 


Poinier, Norman E., 017581_.-._| July 31,1959. ue 


Order of Military Merit, degree of 
officer. 


TEA tee Abdon Calderon, 2d class 
Pumpelly, James W., 051384__.| Mar. 31, 1957 Ordon de Vases Nanos ds Balboa 


anama, 
Merit, 2d class For services rendered while serving as U.S. 3 
Reed, Charles B., O30198 Aug. 1, 1060 Military Merit, 91 iat Medan nend e represen 
instructor at the Mexican W. and e And assistant 
Army attaché, also for his efforts 1 
ns between the Mexican Army and the * of 
Cc class ITT. ate United ofthe, American military mission in 
pouono si k W. ERE o 
Roller, Harry G., 018897 July 31, 1957. Greece Gree ar Cross, 8 . ri 2 Frera 
322 coneintad LONGS an 1 
Roy, Paul A., 018188 ——— July 31, 1950 Belgium Cross of Officer of the Order of Leopold. In — cr ne services ren 


y be 


eee for award unknown. 
For services rendered from May 15, 1950, to December 1951. 
in the ETO at which time had frequent contact with 
he Governmen' 


v: French t. 

Colonel Schiele distinguished himself by exceptionally mer- 
itorious conduct in the performance of outstanding service 
to the Republic of Korea during the period from Feb. 
13, to Aug. 16, 1953, as the ——.— viser of the 2lst 
Republic of Korea Infantry D 


Abdon Calderon, Ist class 
Silver Medal of Reconnaissance Fran- 


Sanders, Walter C., 051246. Oct. 1, 1981 Ecuador 
Schenken, Carlton G., G30605 . Mar. i, 1050 France— 


Bin ht os Uichi D —— Mili Service 
Schiele, George C., 0281767_....| Mar. 2, 1961 Korea PEPEE owe ag itary 


Schmelzer, John F., 019270....-| Aug. 1, 1901 Panama 1 5 Colonel Alfredo Lezcano * 8 services to the National Guard, Republie 
mez M 
Herman Order of Ayacucho, naa of officer...| Reason for award unknown. 
— — Ti — . — Distinguished al As a member of the American military mission in Greece 


has rendered Lag oat and invaluable 7 to the Greek 
Ay and has contributed greatly to the reorganization: 
and training thereof. 


Reason for award unknown. 


Gold Cross of the Order of George I 
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August 18 


Name Date of Donor government Award Remarks 
retirement 
coLOoNEL—continued 
8 John R., 0183351 Dec. 18, 1957... Greece. D ed Service Medal As a member of the U.S. Army group in Greece has ren- 
7 * dered precious and invaluable service to to the Greek 
mig y and bap oven ig uted greatly to 
an 
Shoemaker, Paul S., 029348....) Aug. 9, 1057. Costa Rica 6% take D himself tby his excellent spirit of cooperation 
and by his advice ed services 
Shore, Moyers B., 020580. Sept. 1, 1961....-| Panama... Order of Vasco Nunez de Balboa, For distingulsh Se o! st ayo ERER N 
ore, Mo; „ 029589 Sod Fore a) ‘asco Nunez war Sew 
í 8 oh bia Baie a te eatin f Fan 
n e occu 0 
esteem in difficult tik, whl while 
Bate to ous inv 
Shuder, Russell M., 0348543. ._|-.._. . — —— Cree Dm Distinguished himself b; by see 8 service 
Ne to the Re egy of Korea during ‘he period Dee. 18, 
, to ano while Sam! 
ons vision Office of the Unei ‘ations 
Economic Coordinator for Korea. 
Slade, Todd H., 018789.......-- Aug. 1, 1988. Mexico Cross and plaque, Lieutenant General | For distinguished services. 
tary Merit, Ist class.........--..- For his enthusiastic, active, and effective work of bringing 
1 8 of the United States and the Army of Mexico 
Smith, Philip E., 0278533 Jan. 31, 1900 828 ————— Decoration of Merit, oe ams Ist 3 of sers N ogg ot the Iranian 
Smith? Philip J., 021719... Dec. 31, 1050 Korea 5 n avs ished Mi tary Service | F For service rendered ibile y pes during the 
PR osc Nov. 8 e to e 
Sweden Swedish Red 8 game a 2 ieee erties on behalf of the 
Wi TOSS. 
Richard S., 018457...| Aug. 1, 1981. Iran Decoration 4 type. In recognition of the services rendered to oe gn gta A 
y, Jobn B., Oib540 . D E ec. 31, 1960 Korea...--.-----.-=- 2 va 5 ae Mi — — For meritorious service during the period April 1953 
W. 


Steinbeck, Paul W., 017670- ---| Aug. 22, 1959. . Bolivia Condor de Los Andes, degree of 


comendador. 


Stelzenmuller, William B., | July 1, 1980 — ee Decoration of Honor, 3d grade 
021422, 

Decoration of Honor, 2d grade 

Stevens, Vernum O., 015526....| July 31, 1954. do. Decoration of Merit, 2d grade, Ist type_ 


Merit Decoration, 2d class, type I, 2d 
award, 


Stodter, John H., 015018 Abdon Calderon, Ist class 


Taylor, James B., 0463474_..... 


Taylor, William N., 018168. Oct. 1, 1960 W Order of Merit of the Italian Republic, 
degree of officer. 

Timmerman, Fred, 0328688...) Sept. 30, 1954....| Greece Distinguished Service Medal 

Ti George F., 038604. ...... Mar. 31, 1956. . Military Cross istgasnosnss 

Trai” Harry E., O30 20 Apr. 1, 1961. Sb Order of Military Merit, 2d class 

Troxler, Paul D., 04100 Aug. 1, 1960. Greece Gold Cross of George 1 12 

Truly, Merrick H., 018614 Aug. 1, 1961 eres Chungmu Distinguished Mili 

a 5 Berdie Medal with Gold str 

Vincent, Stewart T., 015021....| Aug. 31, 1054. Colombia oe de Boyaca, grade of com- 
mander. 

Vivas, Joseph R., 022704....... June 1, 1989. enn Military Order of Ayacucho, grade of 


officer. 
Decoration of Honor, 3d class 


Order of General San Martin, degree 
of commander. 


Wallace, Herbert O., 0323441...) July 23, 1988. Iran 
Webber, Donald B., 018392. . Aug. 1, 1961. 


Distinguished Service Medal As 


Feb, 15, 1958, while serving as commanding officer of the 
mmand 


U. S. riot 0 reconnaissance activities, Pacific 
Comman 
In recognition of his services as U.S. milit: attaché in 
La Paz, and for his aid to Bolivia n e Trinidad 
— 755 of 1947 in which he participated in several hazardous 
lane 


. 
etter ov. ‘om the . 
rang N —.— 8 nduct in the performance 
or exce) y m us co n 
of servico during the period Jan. 2, 1952, to 6, 1953, 
r on, 
For Seren, meritorious conduct in ore 
Service during the period Jan. 2, a 2 — ne 8, 1958, 1953, 
Sue serving as engineer adviser to the 


Army 

For exce tionally meritorious conduct in th one 
of ser oe during the penca re t. 13, 1 70 June, 
1953, while serving as chief of — deputy chief of 
y.s. military mission with the Iranian Army, per cita- 

n. 

For 1 meritorious conduct in perf 
service during the period June 9, 1953, to 15, 32 
while serving as chief of gore ra deputy nA of U.S. 


military mission with the 
In ition of the importan 
orian National Army as chief — — mili 
mission of the U.S. Army to Ecuador, ecree d: 
July 12, 1949, * by. Galo Plaza, ident. of the 
lic of Ecuador. 


military mission in Greece 
rendered precious and invaluable service to the Greek 
Pang and has contributed greatly to the reorganization 
— gaining thereof, per Greek royal decree dated Feb. 8, 


For services rendered while serving as assistant chief of oa 
tics and administration of the head quarters of the 
Ground Forces of South Europe. 

As a member of the American military mission in Greece 
has rendered precious and invaluable service to the Greek 
Army and has contributed greatly to the zation 
and training thereof, per Greek royal decree dated Feb. 


8, 1950. 
Reason for award unknown. 


Lg viper ag oy) 


E friendly. relations of 


1 made on Mar. 30, 1 tion of services 
rendered in the construction and expansion of military 
and civil airfields in Greece, — letter dated Apr. 1, 1949, 
gon cay oroe. of District Engineers, Grecian District, 

For K. outstanding performance in a position 88 5 — 
and res 


bility as sere i Chief of Staff, G2, Arm 
3 ar East and 8th U.S. Army during the 
1956, to Apr. 19, 1957. 

Aa “chief of the U. ‘Army mission to Colombia, in the 

peng inteligence, and devotion to solving 
em and devotion to s0) 
the inipartant mitt problems and the training of 
many Officers of the lombian aray, for anon his 
advice and teaching have been of great For 
— 5 from the President of the Republic of Colombia 
ed by the Minister of Foreign Affairs in charge 
of the ar Office. 
Reason for award unknown 


een F of ig a 
military mission, Imperial Iranian Gendarmeri: 

As assistant military attaché to Argentina he has been the 

main contact between the U.S. mili attaché and the 


tina. He was assistant 
Minister of W War during the the latter’s volt o the 
States in April and May 1948. 


nited 
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illi E., | Jan. 31, 1988 France Legion of Honor, rank of chevalier....| In recognition of services rendered while as mili- 
W William an. tary att ae a“ saving 283 
Wilson, Conson D., 0147583....| July 31, 1954... Brazil * of Military Merit, grade of | Reason for award unknown. 
Wirak, Louis 18342 Aug. 1, 1961. Korea Ulehi Distinguished Military Service | For outstanding service and ay tionally meritorious 
4 ia as Medal with silver star. achievement as the he engineer, Bth . Army in Korea, 
incoln Medal of Eftekhar, 2d . 
Aug. 1, 1959. Iran. * 0 ar, 
T James ‘Aue 19862. Greece. Royal Order of George 1 ition of of serves rendered haba e with 
‘orces, hern E 
derson „ 018884 1002. Mexleo Order of Military Merit, 2d class. For his work in dra together the ‘Armed Forces of the 
an i Joseph. W S States an diploma from Seere 
of National Defense. Nov. Lor 240 1961, Mexico, D.F. 
Clarkin, Thomas R., O 19988. March 1962......| Argentina one y Ao a Merito Militar, W of services rendered while serving as mili- 
of comen: Or. 
Cochran, Avery M., 018834....| September 1962..| Finland Order of e White Rose, grade of | For services rendered while serving as Army attaché to 
commander, 
nran. +» 029820 Ni na Officer of the Order of Merit of the | In recognition of services rendered while serving as Chie 
ce aoe 5 39604. J atk 181 He Bete 20 0 For nis er — meritori: duct, ie fforts 
4 EN e onor ion legree.....-.... or his exceptio; ious conduct, un e 
S e * * willi 4 and attention to duty for the period July 30 
1948, to Jan. 14, 1951. Colonel Crane served as — — 
and ve adviser to the Army. 
Ebel, Henry W., 019434........ September 1962. Order of Francisco de Miranda, 2d | For eine toate to the progress of the — and for his 
k ou 
12 123... July 1962 t of the Order of Saint Gre; For services e in connection with his servi 
ee 8 moe are staff member of the Legal Department National € Cath- 
King, Archibal ril Brazil. als anA mae a OE 
d, 03323_.......- A 1968..-....| Bra E S è on o ason for awar own. 
rAr <4 Order of ‘Marit of Military Turis- 
terich, „029006. April 1962_...... Tnn mia 0 hird Order of Merit of the Sacred In recognition of his service to Ja; 10 tho abd of een 
Ei i FoR Aa pel s (opt ena while a member of Headquarters, U.S 
E., O18872 August 1002 R Ulehi Distinguished Military Service | For exseptionally meritorious conduct in the performance 
Cole see E> Medal. of outstanding 8 z wae Republic pr Horea a onning 
the period from Oct. „to Nov. 23 
slada, Roland J, O4 a ond War Cros, class I 22... 
55 July 1962 — E ar Cross, class III s a mem of the American m 
* 9 has rendered precious and invaluable service to the 
Greek Army and has Lemire greatly to the reorgani- 
zation and reining Sure 
Hanford, Thomas B., 029660...| January 1902. Guatemala bis or gen Cross of Military Merit, * hia "rational ts and Ais effective assistance rendered 
o the na amy 
k nn vih Dist hed Milii Service | In recognition of servic feet of ane As 
Se TOE Sie Medal with silver Pre ad A roaa peie Tma officer, a partormed Army, ange Area 
mand, in Korea from Aug. —.— 7, to Mar. 30, 1 1950, 
Hunt, Richard J., 018752. ..... Order of Orange, Nassau with the | In recognition of services rendered hile serving as U.S. 
Car 1 W., 01857 order of the Tack Star pe Toke seed il 
Koh ar] 1 Ee laea ler of the Black Star oken o 
McKee, 2 rege L., O 28811 Order of Military Merit, 2d class For services rendered while serving as assistant Army 
at 
Honor Decoration, 2d —— grade I... For services rendered while serv: 


Medal, 2d 


McNulty, Tain A., 018871.. 
Matthews, W. 


„ 616082 Military 


April 1902 France. 
— 1 


as U.S. Army attaché. 
bers 


rend valuable services attentions to mem 
of m Chilean Army — N ples 
mu un and advan 
tions and thus was of direct benefit to continental har- 
mony. f 
Token of good wie 
py the Re Republi ‘of the Phill ippine in in his capacity 
ice to ic o 
as Army attach taché from Apr. 22, 1650. 11860. z 


bertson, Robert 81357. November 1902. Bolivia Condor of the Andes, grade of officer. ition of the services „ R blic of 
* a 1 ig Bolivia in . N with the joint cartographic hic pro- 
Re re of the Pacificator............... For outstanding services rendered to the Brazilian Army. 
8 itary Medal, 2d class In recognition of the outstanding services ren to 
Army of Chile w. serving as Director OE the Inter- 
. — Geodetic 8 15 connection wi 
Colombia ow of Military Merit Antonio Na- | For carrion rendered Wi while serving as Director ofthe [AGS 
order’ — „ grado —ç der ie — 1 bee blic of Co- 
er o of commander. r on o ren 0 
lombia while serving as Director ot the Inter-American 
Geodetic Servers 
— aspen ae sate Distinguished Service Medal For while serving as Director of the IA GS 


Orden del Merito Vial, commander. 
— ofMerit of Duarte, Sanchez and 


pate of onee, 
3 alderon, 2d class 


Abdon Calderon, Ist class 


El Salvador Jose Matias Delegado National Order, 
grade of commendador. 


Order of the Quetzal, grade of com- 
mander. 

National Order of Honor and Merit... 

Military Merit, 2d class 


s Ts AEA E 


Military Order of Ayacucho, grade of 
officer. 


oo of Brigadiers of Our Order of 
Cross of Military Merit, 3d class 


1 pation ith „ hic 
n conn W. 
In consideration of outstandin 1 — to the 


National Highway Ser vice. 

For ser rendered while serving as Director of the IA GS 
in connection with the joint cartogr 

In recognition of services 7 5 while serving as Director 
of fist castors Aea can Survey in connection with the 

c 

me — « of the setvices services er the Inter-Amer- 

ican Geodetic Survey wli 10 Robertson was 


while Co 
serving as Director of the LAGS to the 5 of Ecua- 
dor in connection with the joint cartograp! 


In recognition 8 ren 
= jens Si Director of the Inter-American Geodet 


In — of the services rendered — 
ee of the Inter-American Geodetic 8 
In recognition of the services rendered to the S Republi of 


Haiti in connection with the joint phic program. 
In recognition of his ificent ration in the — 9 hones 
poe oi of the cartographic work in Mexico and his interest 
close friendly ties between the 


Pa e ps of 
tary Institute of Mexico and the United States. 
In aiai old of the services rendered while serving as 

2 — an 8 Survey in con- 
nection w cartographic program. 
Reason for award unknow: pa 


For 8 of meritorious collaborationist work ac- 
complished with a view to improving the National 
Army and as a sincere demonstration of friendship 
toward the Army of the United States. 
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coroneL—continued 
St. John, Lawrence R., 019805.| August 1962 


Donor government Award 


Ulehi Distin; 


ished Military Service 
Medal wit 


silver star. 


Tate, Ferdinand J., 0198569 —— r Colombia Order of Merit General Jose Maria 


Cordoba, grade of commander. 


Tate, Ferdinand J., 019389. 8 — * Order of Ayacucho, grade of 
officer, 


Tyner, St. Elmo P.. 0238278...| October 1962....| Korea 


Chungmu_ Distinguished Mili 
Service Medal with gold star. * 


Orden del Merito Militar, grade of 


Warner, Gordon G., 019466 


Order of Aan 5 of officer... 

Medal of High Distinction of the 
Order of Merit of Military Juris- 
prudence of Brazil. 

Condor de los andes, grade of official.. 

Order <2 Orange-Nassau, grade of com- 
man 


King, Archibald.. .------------- 


Bartlett, William T 
Pritchard, James R 


Schafer, Phillp Greek Gold Cross Order of George 1. 
Setliffe, Truman Legion of Honor, rank of knight 
Clark, Roger Distinguished Service Medal 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
Bakalian, Aram, 01110014 


Guatemala Order of the Quetzal, grade of com- 
mander. 


France. Silver Medal of Honor in Sports and 
Physical Education. 


Decoration of Honor, 3d class 


Military Merit, 2d class......-...-...- 

Order of Military Merit, degree of 
cav: 

War Cross, elan II. 


= a. Militar de Ayacucho, grado de 
0 p 
Decoration of Merit, zd class, Ist type. 


e Force Distinguished Service 

Cross for War Merit 

Ulchi Distinguished Mili Service 
Medal. 8 


-| Gold Sa 8 the Order of George 1 
-| Military Medal, 3d class 
-| Chungmu Ot uani Military 
Service Metal with gold star. 


Chungmu Distinguished Military 
Service Metal with silver star. 


5 Merit Decoration, 2d class 


L'Homme, Jacques M., 
0267148. 


Lininger, John B., 030059 December 1961. Vietnam 5 Order of Vietnam, grade of 
MePherran, Paul L., 0317706. - September 1961_| France Order of the Black Star 
Meade, Stephen J., O31834_ 22 December 1902. fran Honor Medal, 3d class, 1st rade 


Order or Merit Medal, 1st class. -..... 


National Order of Merit, grade of 
cavalier. 


Chungmu Distinguished Military 
Service Medal with gold star. 


Northern, Edward D., 040282_.| November 1962.. 
Pray, Lee H.. 030886_..._...... June 1962__...__. 


beer oid Order of Ayacucho, grade of 

officer. 

Commander of the Royal Order of the 
Phoenix. 


In recognition and appreciation of his exceptionally out- 
standing and meritorious service while serving as engi- 
neer officer of the I U.S. Corps and commanding officer 
of the 2d Engineer Group (Construction) during the 
period Feb. 7, 1958, to Mar, 3, 1959. 

In recognition of outstanding 8 and assistance in the 
mapping of Colombia and as technical adviser to the 
military commissions working in the areas of the Ecua- 
dorian border, Tumaco, and Buenaventura while as- 
Sarre as Director, U.S. Army Inter-American Geodetic 


In i ee of outstanding services and assistance in the 
mapping of Peru while bignews as Director, U.S. Army 
Inter-American Geodetic pry 


He distinguished himself b eritorious 
service during the period Sigg pt 30 1982, 
while servi as senior adviser to T spubiie of Korea 

Ines coe of services rendered while serving as chief of 


rmy mission, 


In seemed of services rendered while serving at U.S. 
Army attaché to Ecuador. 
Reason for award unknown, 


Reason for award unknown, 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Asa . — of the American military mission in Greece 
jer 


and training hereof. 
For outstanding services per formed while 3 as Chief 
of the Inter-American FGeodetic Survey in connection 
pnie 9 in 888 


as a re) ntative to 
the Conseil International 4 Bort Malta. 
For Servio dart fae conduct in the 


9 
f d the 1 90 20, 1954. 
F 


diser to the Imperial 
an Army. 
Reason fo for award unknown, 
0. 


ges aged re nem military mission in Greece 
has rendered precious and invaluable service to the 


Greek Army and has contributed greatly to the reor- 
ganization and training thi 
In recognitio „% Govern- 


ment. 
p exce meritorious conduct in the performance 
d the from Mar. 7, 1951, to Mar. 
2. 1952. He rend services of Stone va value to the 
Tranian a serving as adviser to Armor School 


and 
In ition of ede contributions to the construc- 
tion of the Kungkuan Air 
wi — 2 with the 88th Division in Italy during 
or 
For meritorious service as commanding officer, U.S. Army 
Inchon, during the period June 20, 1957, to kee 


1958. 
= for award unknown. 
0. 

In re tion and a — 9 42 of is see tionally out- 
standing and e f iain 2 
in charge of construction, 8 public of Korea Arsenal, 
Goring the period May 28, 1957, to June 1, 1958. 

For exceptionally meritorious conduct in the 


performance 
of reer ages service during the period June 30, 1955, to 
Oct. 2, 1956, while serving consecutively as commanding 
Officer, executive officer and operation officer of the 
8222d Army unit. 
For exce tional meritorious conduct in the performan 

of during the period Mar. 20, 1954, to Apr. 18. 
1060 whi e serving as adviser to G-2 of the Imperial 


Tranian Army. 

For Hc gag rendered while serving as assistant military 
at 

Reasons for award unknown. 

For services rendered while serving as assistant U.S. Army 


attaché in Iran. 
“in 5 of his services”, per citation mt by 
ae pyran Prime Minister, Muhsein el Barazi, July 16, 


954. 
Dit exceptionally meritorious conduct 
pe oa apg of outstanding service while Sominy 
= 3 Chief a Staff, G-2, U.S. 
Army Forces, 1 Far d 8th U.S. Army, during the 


East an 
5 1955, to Dee. 17, 1956. 
N gant pared. 


Conferred u Colonel Pray by His , the King of 
the Hellenes, in recognition x, ol the Po ve for assistance he 
gave His Majesty during his visit to Austria. 
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Slagle, Halbert J.. O39865 . July 1902 Iran Iranian Merit Decoration, 3d class 


Army. 
For exceptionally meritorious conduct in the 


Alle carving a as as adviser io ees 5 — ig 


partment 


Sokol, Arnold, 0451245 October 1902 Military General Jose Maria | For services — — vant the 8 Army during 
de of officer. the period Oct. 27, 1954, to Feb. 1, 1955. 

Rager, Edward E., 022116.. July 1962 Decoration of Merit, 3d grade, Ist rank. Reason for award unknown 

Starkey, Arthur W., 626128 N Merit Decoration, 2d class, 1st type. For exceptional meritorious gonduct in the 


performan 
of service during the period Dec. 7, 232 23, 1955, 
while serving as engineer adviser earth tie OOS Tranian 


rahe 
Sie valuable services rendered to the national armed 


Street, Frank L., O300558 September 1962.. forces 
* the period of time he has remained in Ecuador as 


Wainhouse, Edward R., | Dece: 1962.. Distinguished Service Medal 

0104417. = ad has rendered precious and invaluable service to the 
aie — 25 and has contributed greatly to the A Pleas 
zation an 

Anestos, Tash P., 0384014......] Apr. 30, 1961 1. — Kae George I, Gold | For services — 60 Goes to Greece. 

‘OSS ithout swords. 
Barton, Dorsey, O888955_....... Aug. 31, 19056. Greek War Cross, class III As a member of the American military mission in Greece 
á i ai has rendered precious and valuable service to the Greek 


Army and has contributed greatly to the reor on 
and training thereof, per Greek royal deeree dated ob, 


8, 1950. 

For important services rendered to the chemical warfare 
d as director of t 1 
given in the Chemical School in 1947, 1948, and 1949, 


Bennett, Arden L., 0366031....| Nov. 30, 1958. 


Biersteker, Nicholas C. Feb. 1, 1961 itary mission in Greece 
0338847." > i rendered precious and valuable service to the Greek 
Army and has orn greatly to 8 
ELA training thereof, per Greek royal 8 Dec. 

For services rendered in training of Ja ground self- 
defense force pi ya 

In appreciation ofthe services 1 — to Thailand by his 


on and assistance d. 1 letter 
dated Oct, 31, 1949, from the mbassy, 
As a member of the American 8 
has rendered the G: 


Booth, Maynard B., O 808821 Nov. 30, 1000 
Burgger, Vernon W., 039966_-..| Apr. 1, 19089 


N Ground Self-Defense Force 
viation B 
Santimale (Peace) Medal 


Bush, Weaver L., 0278697_..... Aug. 1, 1900 


and „per royal decree dated Feb, 8, 1950. 
Cassidy, Frank P., 01101222....| Feb, 28, 1957 Order of Bo For services rendei ee the ee 
y 
to Apr. 1, 1 Der decree No. E anpe gine, 19, 1953, 


Chiaramonte, Julio, 0348161] Feb. 1, 1961 Greek Military Cross 


g 
with unsparing effort, the best he conid to meet the short- 
Because durin, 5 
ations, he has sho „ avery by being in 


areas, and 
exposed his life several times to danger.” (Citation in 
Greek Order of the Day, dated Nov. 27, 1948, signed by 


. Gen. T. H. Pen r 

1 of the and distinguished services ren- 
dered’ Colonel Clark who was always present on the 
battlefields during the war 1930-45 and in whom France 
found under all circumstances a true and devoted friend. 
As a member of the American military mission in Greece 
has rendered precio’ 


Greek Army ond has contributed greatly to the reor- 
— n and training thereof, per Greek, royal decree 
ated Feb. 8, 1950. 

As a member of the American military mission in Greece 
has rendered precious and valuable service to the Greek 
Army and has contributed greatly to the reorganization 
snd training thereof, per Greek royal decree dated Feb. 8, 

2 8 dated Oct. 31, 1951, and Nov. 2, 1951, for out- 

tanding services rendered to France. 

For the appreciation of his services to the Imperial Iranian 
Gendarmerie during 5 5 5, 1947, to June 
20, 1949. Per citation signed by dier General 
Golpira, commanding general, Im Iranian Gen- 


For services Tendéred’n ‘pro moting cordial relations be- 


Clark, Carroll H., 0232382 Oct. 31, 1957 Legion of Honor, grade of chevalier....} In 


Coeyman, William M., 051316_| July 1, 1900 Greek War Cross, class II 


Collin, Jonas E., II 01299205. ._} Aug. 1, 1901 War Cross, class III. — 


Condon, John F., 039972 May 1, 1980 


Decoration of Merit (Leyaghat), class 
2, type 1. 


‘Cranford, James R., 0325470... July 31, 1980 5 — Cross of Our Order of King 
rge 


Cundiff, Paul L., 0321678_...-- June 30, 1900 


P 
has rendered precious and valuable service to the Greek 
Army and has 0 rA amand thereof, per Greek 
1 decree dated Feb. 8, 

In recognition of the fae d te rendered while serving with 
the U.S. mission with the 3 Iranian Army. From 
Oct. 8, 1952, to fon liga 

Because ac acting as liaison n of the allied mission attached to 


the successful coven of the Grammos operations, 
having risked many ions 5 (Oitation in Greek 
yor of the Day, dai 1948, signed by Lt. 
i totais, CO, Å Aimy GOA ae 
— * As personnel adviser to ne r Tinperial I os 
excep! tional of outs: ding service uring 
Aug. 29, 20. 1948, to Mar. 20, 1950, per citation in 
neral Orders dated May 1 14, 11060, si ied by Major 
General Coupal, commander, 


Davis, James A., 0163379 9 


Decker, Frederick J., 0497542__| Apr. 30, 1987. 


ever, Bernard A., 040827_....| Feb. 28, 1088. 


Dodge, Howard D., 051550__..| Dec. 1, 19089. 
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Name Date of Donor government p Award Remarks 
retirement 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL—CON. 


r EEN ESS Nov. 30, 1959. . Greece. War Cross, class III. As a member of the American military mission in Greece 

Ford, Edgar O O7: 20:1959 i has rendered precious and invaluable service to the 
Greek Army and has contributed 1 5 to the reor- 

ited Fob and 1 thereof, per Greek royal decree 


d Teb: fs eae 
War Cross, 3d grade 
Forsythe, Erwin F., 0451952...) Aug. 1, 1000 8 aa Honor Medal, 3d class, Ist For ser serves rendered while serving as assistant U.S. Army 
e. a 
reeman, Gerald M., 01001133. . 30, 1960....| Portugal Medal of Military Merit, 2d class..... During the period Sept. 23, 1952, to Oct. 1, 1953, Colonel 
d * BSE SiO Serer ee = Freeman contributed greatly to the improving of the 


production of ordnance items in Portugal 
ood relations between the Portuguese and American 
jovernments and strengthening the comradely ties 
384200 I Cross for War Merit Wee sank W A with the Sih Division in Italy durin; 

0384200 Mar. 31, 1960. Italy. ross for War Merit. or service ren dere. e y 
F nnd 7 World War II, per letter dated Jan, 4, 1949, from the 

Military © el F gor we — =e red to Belgie eile i 

Garton, Edward R., 032045....| May 31, 1961....| Belglum tary Cross, Ist class ‘or services rende: elgium. 

„ 01168257 May 1, 1959 Ph e Legion of Honor (officer) For exceptionally meritorious conduct in the performance 
Gran Jack K., 01168257 EP top of outstanding service to the armed forces of the Philip- 
pies parti: ly to the 14th Battalion Combat Team, 
hilippine Ex 8 o Korea as commanding 


omano of the 9 Field Artillery Battalion, 45th Infantry 
m, U.S. Army. 

i ld E., 02054014.....| July 1, 1901. Thailand........-..- Royal Thai Army aeons Badge | For service rendered while serving as adviser to Ist Arm 
Sal aha rms se and Ranger Fo of Thailand from May 1, 1954, to Ma F 17, 1956 z 
Hall, Grahan S., 0468208 Jan. 81, 1957-2522) Iran. Merit Decoration, clans of the ist For exceptionally meritorious conduct in’ performance of 


type. service rendered to the Iranian Army. Major Hall 
served as the Sier to Transport Department of the 
Iranian Army. 


Harvey, Murray L., 038833_.._| July 1, 1961. Germany ean Parachute Qualification | For qualifying as a German parachutist, 
Hay, James, 0308068........._- Oct. 31, 1984. Mexleo Military Merit, 2d class. For meritorious service rendered to the Government of the 
public o! exico, 
rick W., 01175157---| June 1, 1901. .] France Honorary Corporal of the French | In pong Non of services rendered while serving as chief, 
e Recaro { ; Army Artillery. A Army Liaison Group to COFFA, July 1967 to July 
Holmes, Lester L., 0245978.....} June 1, 1961. Greece Greek Military Oross Because during the operations in Roumeli and until now, 


following 9 their . . ae 
necessary assistance rsonal app) n o 
situation, proved 2 x valuable advisers and 
have shown the same interest they would have shown — 
their own armies. They always advanced as far as 
22 ae to tae 
re 4 rces 1 
always a 8 self-sacrifice an of the 
stant d igi aed their behavior they — 8 the 
love ot all the soldiers and officers of the units. For all 
these services to our country.“ (Citation in Greek Order 
85 ve Pays dated Sept. 16, 1948, signed by OG, A Army 


a . „ 1, 1960 Wee Ulehi Dis hed Military Service iene Fee thon and appreciation of his exceptionally out- 
Huckings, John H., 051290. Apr. 1, 1960. rea. . . y me 1 — Bee p iy ont 
1 85 ses oP toss U.S. N during the period Feb. 10, 
p pr 
‘uggins, Edward J., 01544222. 31, ee See EN Order of 8 Merit, degree of information available as to the exact reason why the 
a * 1 7960: 81, ANO * cavalier, K 9 of Brazil decorated Major Huggins. Di- 


ploma dated Feb. 18, 1952. 


Hutchison, Aubrey D., 0516262_| July 31, 1900. . Thailand__......_... A (Pe aoe) Mo Elephan! Reason for award unknown, 
eace 
uierdo, Osvaldo M., 0349023.| Mar. 1, 1900 Chile Military Medal, 3d class Do. 
Erwin J., 01585668....- „ $1, 1960_....| Greece. Distinguished Service As a member of the American military mission in G. 
* TOL Sa has rendered precious « and invaluable service to the Greek 
Army and has contribu y e organization 
one ening thereof, per G: 9 decree dated Feb. 8, 
5 n PR ain A RRS, 7 n A % AA For rendering competent invaluable services as a member 
98288800 eee Ao | See ere : of the American military mission in Greece, per diploma 
an 
Kim, „ 0544054 J 100. Kona Ohungmu Distinguished Military For exceptional and outstanding pein 2 while 
ang N btn Service Medal with Silver Star. serving as a member of the Army Securi eRe cy, F. 
East, during the paoa Nov. 1, 1950, to July 17, 1952, 
LeVey, Arthur E., 0348606. Nov. 30, 1958....| Peru sad ing Order of Ayacucho, grade of Diploma dated Dec. 9, 1951, for merits mentioned in par. 


1 8 r 5 wd of Rogutet of t of the Order of the Decoration 
0 er of 

‘ames W. ero 30, F Order of Military Merit For services rendered to dhe Brazilian Government while 
Lewis, James W., 01103752. Nov. 30, 1900. B. Major T Lewis was a member of the Joint Brazilian-United 
155 Military Commission from July 1948 to March 


1951. 
Military Merit, 2d class Awarded to him for his magnificent cooperation in the 
military cartographic works carried out 1 Mexico. 
Ulchi Distinguished Military Service | In recognition Fo appreciation of his exceptionally out- 
Medal. stand! = meritorious service in Korea during the 


Lishness, Arthur R., 01106286..| Nov. 13, 1058 
Macintyre, John K., 0330663...| Aug. 30, 1960.... 


mmanding o 
McDaniel, Oliver H., 0292637..| Dec. 24, 1960....| Greece War Cross, class III. N den member of the oa OE 


zation 
ag 1 thereof, per Greek royal decree Feb. 


Martorani, William, 0386859... , 1960...-| Paraguay National Order of Merit, de of re rendering outstanding services to the Armed Forces 
2 n commander, 0 ES of the Nation and is deserving of the national gratitude, 
per decree dated Apr. 17, 1953. 


Melt, gene P., 01280016... 31, a Iranian Decoration of Merit, 3d class, | For exceptional meritorious conduct in the 88 
Peet 8 ane Ist type. * of service as 7 adviser to the Iranian Army an 
panke; rendered services of exceptional value to the aes 
0336043. à 960.....| Guatemala Cr f Military Merit, 2d class F his. military merits, his constant valuable and efficient 
Milam, Robert M., Jan. 31,1 Guatemala oss 0 y e of Guatemalan troops 


in’ Re 87 branch and as a demonstration of admi- 
d recognition to the Armed Institution of 
uai 


Gr a 
— 4 an.. Decoration of Merit. ] For e mores tionally meritorious conduct in the performance 
Miller, Clifford L., 022149......| Oct. 1, 1960.. n o 2 a y 5 Fer oe —— 
3 r to tap CATARI seboN, 
per citation. 


1964. 


Name 


LIBUTENANT COLONEL—con. 
Moore, Russell R., 01010055.... 


Moushegian, Richard, 022109... 


Mullane, Walter R., 023987__-- 


Muratti, Jose A., 0368534_. 
Nielsen, Ray, Shien 


Pacheco, Edward F., 01100714. 


Phair, Tom 8., 023520.......... 


Poynter, Vernon L., 01030606-. 


Pratt, Sherman W., 02008846... 


Raleigh, Robert C., 023287..... 


Rettagliata, John B., 0402558... 


Samdahl, Leo B., 0453676_.-..- 


Sanders, Charles A., 0346343... 


Sanders, Henry I., 042096...... 


Scott, Thomas M., Jr., O52544.. 


Sikes, Glenn A., 020353_.......|. 


Spencer, Robert D., 0327426_... 


Steffey, William G., 030404 
Sweeney, James L., 031457. ..-- 


Tallackson, Emanuel F., 
0920878. 


Thompson, Nathan P., 0350077 


Tillinghast, Lewis G., 01555143_ 
Towery, Luther E., 01168952... 


Vigil, Fred, 01708020 


Wachholz, Paul F., 0451259... 
Waggoner, Clinton A, 042552.. 


Whitman, Orlando O., 
01170248 


Whitmore, Ralph L., 0422201. 
Wood, George W., 044203 


CX——1263 


Date of 
retirement 


Jan. 31, 1961. 


July 1, 1961. 


Jan. 23, 1960. 


June 30, 1900 
Aug. 31, 1958. 


Nov. 30, 1900. 


Aug. 1, 1901. 


Feb. 20, 1960 


Dec. 31, 1959. 


Mar. 1, 1961 


June 30, 1961. 
Aug. 1, 1000 


Aug. 31, 1956. 


Nov. 1, 1960. 


July 1, 1060. 


June 30, 1961. 
July 1, 1961 


Mar. 30, 1956 


July 1, 1900. 


Mar. 22, 1061. 


June 1, 1960. 


May 1, 1061. 


Sept. 30, 1001. 
Aug. 28, 1089 


Mar. 31, 1957. 
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Donor government Award 
Venezuela Cross of the Venezuelan Ground 
Forces, 3d class. 
Greece. War Cross, class III. 
F e Honor Decoration, 3d class, grade I... 


Military Medal, 2d class.. 
2 3 01 Merit’ 1 2 
e of 
Order of che Condor of the Andes, 
grade of caballero. 


Dea Ulchi Distinguished Mili Service 
Medal, = 
Netherlands Order of Orange-Nassau, grade of 
officer. 
—— —— Iranian Honor Decoration, grade II, 
class II. 
Merit Decoration, Ist class, grade 2 
a SEREA 


Chungmu pen yey Milii 
Service Medal with gold star, = 


Military Order of Ayacucho, grade of 
officer, 


Wan . Decoration of Merit, Ist class, 3d grade. 


Colombia Shield of the War College 
Oreeces. War Cross, class III. 
Paraguay National Order of Merit, grade of com- 


Independence Medal, 3d elass 

1 NAET SEA SEEE 3d C Honor Decoration 

Greece War Cross, class III 

o Distinguished Service Medal 

To Honorary 1 Ist class, of the 

Denaren Regional Company of 

Panams.............- Order of Vasco Nunez of Balboa, grade 
of commander. 

POG EO E A * Order of Ayacucho, grade of 

A 0 Military Merit, degree of 


Golden Cross, Order of King George I. 


neee Chevalier de l'Ordre des Palmes 
Academiques. 

Sweden Medal of Merit of the Swedish Red 
Cross in gil ver. 

W Cross for War Merit 


Remarks 


In recognition of services rendered to the Venezuelan Army 
4 n as adviser to the Venezuelan Infantry 

As a member of the American military mission in Greece 
has rendered precious and invaluable service to the 
Greek Army and has contributed greatly to the e 
preg and ae hereof, per Greek royal di 


For services rendered wi while serving as assistant U.S. Army 
attaché in Iran during the period an. 6, 1953, to Jan. 2, 


1955. 
ae 8 rendered to the Government of the Republio 


For eap distinguished services to the Army of Chile. 
For services rendered while serving as officer in charge of 
the Colombia project, Inter-American Geodetic Survey. 
Per citation dated Oct. 1 5 —.— 3 se 
ice as meer instru 3 
. . 13, 1951, from the hare oi of Nati 
for successful 1 ene of civil engineer course * 
the petites school of eering. 
In ete apa and appi tion of his exceptionally out- 
N ng and meritorious service during his tour of duty 
in Korea from Aug. 15, 1953, to Mar. 30, 1959, while se 
as chief ot Rae oren desk J-2, 2 Nations Comman 
and later serving as assistant chief of staff, G-2, 7th U.S. 
Infantry Division. 


For his meritorious, exemplary, and humanitarian service 
as chief of the 7 05 helico popar unit that assisted during 
the 1953 flood crises in the Netherlands. 

For exceptionally 1 conduct in the performance 
of ice during oe pe Noy. 3, 1953, to May 1l, 
1954, while 8 as adviser of mountain warfare, 
Imperial Iranian Army. 

Reason for award unknown 

He aanne himself by by 7 


panel meritorious serv- 
to May 1, 1956, while 


oe fa e period Jun 
‘secretary of 


as deputy chief ot Rall a he as staff 
the — Nations Command Mili 
Commissio; 
In Tecognition. of services rendered to the Italian Govern- 
ment, 


order.“ 
Tor exce) niana ety a conduct in the performance 
of service di ces cguduet in the to Aug. 29, 


1953, per citation, 
a services 


Decree dated Dec. 13, 1952, for rend 
as adviser and professor to — Wo Co 

As a member of the American military don in Greece 
has rendered precious and invaluable service to the 
Greek Army and has contributed greatly to the reorga- 
ganon 8.8 1558 training thereof, per Greek royal decree 

a e 

9 to the Armed Forces of Paraguay 
while serving as assistant chief of the U.S. Army mission. 

In recognition of services rendered while serving as U.S. 
Army tour director for the U.S. visit of Prince Moham- 
med during the period Feb. 29, to Mar. 31, 1960. 


For oe, excoptignally meritorious conduct in the performance 
rendered to the Iranian Government while 
3 mission We e end AMLAN NURE 
transport adviser for the Iranian Army, 
As a member of the et military mission 
has rendered precious and invaluable service to the Are 
Army and has contributed greatly to the jon 
. ae per Greek royal decree dated Feb. 


For rendering competent invaluable service as a member of 
the American military mission in Greece, per diploma 
dated Jan. 22, 1952. 

In Wrench head ‘of his work and public relations with the 

headquarters at Metz from March 1957 to Novem- 


ee 8 of services rendered while ser vin Sete 
tor in 3 to Panamanian students at US. RCARID 


Schoo! 
For thee ‘promotion of good relations between the United 
States and Peru. 
Reason for award unknown. 


As a member of the American military mission in Greece 
has rendered precious and invaluable service to the Greek 

Army and has contributed greatly to the reorganization 

— training thereof, per Greek royal decree dated Feb. 8, 


Fara services rendered while ser as chief of public infor- 
os 3 yi headquarters, USAREUR, communica- 


aw nition of his of his meritorious services on behalf of the 

For services — Rio with the 88th Division in Ital: during 
World War II, per letter dated Jan. 4, 1949, from the chief 
of the Italian economic mission in Trieste. 
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Name Date of Donor government Award Remarks 
retirement 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL—Con. 


W Ralph M., 0451886 June 30, 1957. . Iran Third Class Merit Decoration, grade 1. For exceptionally meritorious conduct, untiring efforts, 
75 p , ess, attention to duty, and seoperation ion rendered 
to the Iranian Army while serving ored Schoo! 
adviser to the Iranian Army Guinn the oe periad of Bent: 
9, 1048, to Mar. 5, 1951. 


MAJOR 
Anderson, Brooks D., 035664...| May 1, 1961 Panama Order of Vasco ae de Balboa, | For services rendered in connection with military police 
grade of commander. activities in Panama. 
Appling, Robert K., 01100858_.| Feb. 29, 1000. .. Italy Star c of Italian Solidarity, 2d class amber For his contribution to 717 reconstruction of Italy. 
Bonaventura, Charles M. + | Aug. 1, 1961. Ecuador Abdon Calderon, Ist class For services rendered while serving as chief of the Inter- 
01314429. American Geodetic —.— 
Parachutist insigniaa =- In consideration of his ampie ‘collaboration with the Mech- 
anized and Parachute School to carry out in a successful 
manner the Ist course in parachuting. 
Carroll, Winton A., 01014648...) Oct. 31, 1059 Netherlands ones 8 Orange-Nassau, grade of For ‘is contribution to the Netherlands flood disaster 
tion. 
Colson, Guy L., 0260193_..-.... Mar. 30, 1959. Philippines Legion of Honor, grade of officer For exceptionally meritorious conduct in the performance 
. y of outstanding service rendered to the 93 1 Forces of 
the 1 particularly to the 14th seg Com- 
bat Team, Phili pine Expedi Force to Korea. 
Flint, George, 044970...-------- Aug. 31, 1956....| Greece War Cross, class III As a member of the American military mission in Greece 
has rendered precious and invaluable service to the 
Greek Army and has contributed greatly to the reorga- 
nization and training thereof, per Greek royal decree 
dated Feb. 8, 1950, 
Fries, Josephine, N1894_..------ June 30, 1960....| Norway Modal of Merit. For services rendered while serving as an Army nurse in 
the European theater of operations during World War II. 
Hilliard, Emerson E., 01010578.| Mar. 1, 1901. . Greece Distinguished Service Medal. For invaluable services to the Armed Forces of Greece as a 
EEA of =, no military mission, per citation 
an, + 
en Robert E. L., Jr., | Mar. 27, 1057. Brazil Sede Military Merit, degree of | Reason for award unknown, 
oyce, Robert J., 01824871_.....| Apr. 21, 1961..._| Greece Cross of Hale of the Royal Order of | The e Cg nope was conferred upon him by His 
y the Phoe: M he King of the Hellenes in recognition of the 


5 assistance he gave His Majesty wee his recent 
Kohl, William A., 01587878....| Oct, 31, 1960.....|__._.. tT AR BAS Hee Distinguished Service Medal Ag a member of the American military mission in Greece 


Army and has contributed greatly to the 

an f, per Greek royal decree dated Feb. B. 
Martin, John J., 0395821 Mar. 31, 1961...) Japan 5 L. . 00 Bader. Self-Defense Force | For 4 Ka in training of Japan ground self-de- 
Quesada, Antonio, 0443907 Nov. 30, 1960....| Nicaragus Meritorious . Sn. For efficient work and valuable cooperation given to the 


cadets and officers of the national army d the courses 
of military of ara d per L. 5 — A N Military 


Academ: t. 26, 1952 
Russell, William E., 01797012..| Jan. 31, 1961 || T E Chungmu Distinguished Military | For prep 5 meng him ct in the 
a Service Medal with gold star. 0 (outstanding : 7 in —— — oer 
i tions against enemy intelligence ores auring 
oN pote he Apr 33 4, 1953, and Feb. 17, 
St. Onge, Joseph A., 01090984. Feb. 28, 1950. . Ecuador Abdon Calderon, 2d class * recognition o of Adta rendered to the educational, cul- 
3 progress of the Republic of Ecuador. 
Stawinsky, Johann, 01181140. Oct. 31, 1000. . Korea Chungmu Boe cymes ll i Military in "recognition rover oh of his wil wap an any 
mally — — to the a and 
ie of i Korea during 8 Sept 181 15, 1958, to Aug. 1, 
Torres, Jose M., 0417060 __.... January 1957....| Nicarauga Meritorious Service Award For efficient work and valuable cooperation given to the 
cadets and officers of the national army rey the courses 


of military specialty, per special order No. 96, Military 
Academy of Nicaragua, dated Sept. 26, 1952. 


Ne Dominies 3. J 1285 8 rg n N iari ia | For toe Viows rendered to the O t of Luxembourg 
tanky 0 nie . ay 1962 J Lurembourg -=-= 0 Onor ani Overnmen 
03805039. i x silver. While serving with the 30th Fighter Bomber Wing, 1st 
y iyi n. 
Gibson, Forest S., 0999616_.._.. nE AOE eee Merit Decoration, 3d grade For exceptionally meritorious es in the performance 
of during the p period Aug. 24, 1952, to May 15, 
1054 while adviser, Arsenal artane 


Imperial Iranian my bas 
Olivari-Amill, William, November 1902. Ecuador Abdon Calderon, 3d class In Tenognition of his ou accomplishments in con- 
01325772. Fort Gu uliek, O the operations his e e 
during period oi us a 8 
Officer in that 8 
CAPTAIN 


Kieffer, Charles F., O 1171224. November 1900. Nicaragua Honorary Wings of Military Pilot.. In 9 of his meritorious collaboration ene ap- 


mip <A e 
courses of military sj ty, per apacal enter o. 96, 
sr Impor —— of Ni dated Sept. 26, 1952. 
Ruiz, Luis, O94075888 n Panama Order ne — rS Nunez de Balboa, | For im rend to the Government of the 
Arnold, David 8., 0442482. May 1962 CE O E S War Cross, 3d class Asa 1 with the commando from the 
loth of Sune up to the Ist ot November 1 took part 
all operations carried out b by the commando groups, 
exposing himself re to all and because 
png of himsel for the purpose of Greoce, 
nag! go taeda erst toa one interesting hi 
hii ( itation in Greek Order of the Day, Mar. 5 78400 
War Cross, class III ae MEDA oE aA American military mission in reee 


ren precious 
Greek Army and has contributed greatly to the reorga- 
FV Greek royal decree, 


Brake, William P., 0946413... September 1002. Pakistan Army Flying Brevet e For — with Air OP 5 No, 1 at Pakistan 
ng 1958, as — aisle bie chief, flight 2005 
mol i. 
Chun, Richard S., 0953945_.__. August 1902 RR IEE Chungmu So pe ie Military | For exceptionally and outstan meritorious service 
Service Medal. 88 „ ve 2 ETAY Op. Garten FUA pari 


Ne ey George L., May 19011 1 Award for Defense. ee Awarded medal for his assistance 2 commander 

45715. of 609th Ordnance Company, in directing the evacua- 
tion and — 3 over 750 o civilians at . Posa; 
on Sept. 17, Also in recognition oi com- 
munity assistance projects. 


1964 


Name 


CHIEF WARRANT OFFICER— 
continued 


Casas, Guillermo, W2151636_... 
King, Paul W., W2101930__..... 


Stille, Walter H., W2141458....- 
Tippit, James H., W 2147871 


WARRANT OFFICER 


Hungerford, Charles 
W2205351. 


SERGEANT MAJOR 
Wyatt, Cecil P., RA20454327-.- 


F., 


Malone, Thomas J., RA 6283028. 


MASTER SERGEANT 
Bass, Charles W., R.A6255805... 


Busbee, Howard L., RA39439929- 
Horning, Russell 0., 
RA ; 

M Myroslaw A. 
Rohde, William G., RA7071033_ 


Earhart, Thomas A.,, 
RA20708977. 


Hayes, Walter E., RA37007545_ 


O'Reilly, Hugh F., RA6710523_. 
Sekulski, Felix T., RA32119769_ 


Tyler, Grover C., RA6331393_. 
‘ard, Johnnie K., RA14007025_ 


SERGEANT, 18T CLASS 
Craig, Walter E., RA37050604__ 


Hook, Bob J., RA25700128.._... 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
CIVILIAN 
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Date of Award Remarks 


retirement 


Donor government 


Military Cross “Antonio Marino“ . In 8 of services rendered to the Colombian 
Abdon Calderon, 2d class 


Governm: 

For invaluable servion to the Insti 1 

uring the period of his assignment overnment 

a the bine abla. of Ecuador. 2 the 
‘or meritorious conduct performance 
of duty in Taiwan during 1958. 

For services th his 

ties, whi 


rendered wi 
a member of the U.S. Army 
dor, per Ecuadorian general orders dated July 15 1983, 


Wharang Distinguished Military | For 1 


Service Medal with gold star. 


Ib. 2 to Mae helico; t 
period Feb. 27 to Mar, 5, 1050. pter pilot 


In recognition of Se 8 


d 
n iry, ang tho 0 ee Ist 


in Greece 
cd 


Feb. 


team. 
Asa — of appreciation of his * — Given by His 
Im ets to the surve of ly a 
e 
hil assigned to 


y 
As a member of the American mili military 
has rendered precious and invaluable service to the 
SS T 


zation and training 

As a member of the American Military Mission to Greece 
has ren Lacan a gt balled — — 
a 


precious and valua 
Fo a eet 
and training 
C Family 
Home in Osaka, J. 
For ——.—＋ ees 


Sonn ee at 


tie’ Geeta 2 


Boa a 7 preciation from the 


July 1962 Indonesia «| Cigarette box, lighter, and certificate. E; Indonesian Army, 
the outstanding cy tg ability and 
splendid spirit < spirit of coo) tion of the 8 
August 1084. F Decoration of Merit, 3d class For exce 5 in performance of 
rat greener re pote ee yy erg an pent 
0 y period 
12 to Sept. 10, 1953. 
May 19011 OR, Ulehi Distinguished Military Service | In tion and appreciation of ure! exceptionn 
z Medal with gold star. sanding and meri service to the Republie of 
Korea y while on a mission to in — 
construction of an to manufacture — — 
for small arms. 


GENERAL 
Cook, Orval R., 36A 


i DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Ordine "A f Honor (grand hag pe sry For meritorious service. 
Al Merito 2 Republica Do. 
- order of of the Rising 8 For services as commander, Far East Air Forces. 
Cloud and Banner Medal. 
8 Merit, grade of For meritorious service. 


gran off 
De L Ora National Du Cedre, Do. 
d officer. 


gran 
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Donor government 
ret 


GENERAL—con. 
White, Thomas D., 224 June 30, 1061. Air Force pilot wings. Token of good will. 
Cc Air Force Do. 
one coms of the Or For meritorious service. 
wor 
aag Cross of the Order of Leopold Do. 
Paraguay Order of Military Merit, grand official. Do. 
Colombia — El Canciller de ia Orden de Boyaca... Do. 
ruz del M Aeronautico An- Do. 
T Sa t will. 
oken of good 
For meritorious service. 
Do, 
Token of good will. 
0. 
For meritorious service. 
Italiana. 
Medalla Militar de Primera 5 Do. 
Legion of Honor (comander) Do. 
0 Sos 7 — Military Merit Tasguk with Do. 
Wau. Cruz Peruana Al Merito 2 Do. 
Cabell, Charles P., 70 Jan. 31, 1962. Denmark 8 lst Grad of Dannen- Do. 
France Laon of Honor (officer) Do. 
Kuter, Laurence S., 80A July 31, 1962 Thalland Prathanabhon (Knight Grand Cross) Do. 
Most Noble Order of the Crown of 
Thailand. 
r e na and Banner with Do. 
Japan od clas class of the Order of the Rising Sun. Do. 
Nor. e e 8 ilitary Merit Taeguk with Do. 
go! 
Philippines Legion of Honor (degree of com- Do. 
mander). 
Thailand_.......-... Knight Commander of the Most Do. 
ony Order of the White Ele- 
p! 
Norstad, Lauris, 28 4 Dec. 31, 1962 Legion 7 or Honor (degree of com- Do. 
Order of Ouissam Alouite Cherifien, Do. 
2d grade (grand officer). 
Cross of Grand Commander of the Do. 
Royal Order of Ssh 505 
Great Cross of Avia 0iniiin For meritorious service se’ Gaprems ‘Allied Contmender 
urope. 
Grand Cross of the Order of Merit. Do, 
Grand Cross of the Royal Order of Do. 
George I. 
Knight of the Grand Cross of the Do. 
Order “On Merit of the Italian 
Republic,” 
ana Cross o Fv = Atalay hea of Leopold. po: 
rand Cross o Norwegian $ 
Order of St, Olaf, de 
ee Cross of the Order of Orange- Do. 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor Do. 
cane ee ofthe Order of the Crown Do. 
Smith, Frederic H., Jr., 461A . June 30, 1962. -21| Japan eal of Double Ray to the Rising | For meritorious service 
i Wong. One ‘of Cloud and Banner Do. 
enn. nae they ta Merit Taeguk with Do. 
Al Merito Aeronautico............---- Do. 
Cruz del Merito, Aeronautico An- Do. 
tonio Rica 
, , Grand Medal to the Military Do. 
| LIEUTENANT GENERAL 
Asensio, Manual J., 3244. Jan. 31, 19860 Cruz bg tins Merito Aeronautico An- For meritorious service. 
tonio Ricaurte” (Gran O) Cruz). 
Barcus, Glenn O., T July 31, 1960 Croix de Guerre with palm Do. 
Craigie, Laurence O., A. Lr 00s see ees enanl anos . ˙———————— For outstan- contributions toward Liberation of France 


Lindsay, Richard C., 476A____- Apr. 30, 1960 Royal Order of Phon For meritorious service. 
Royal Hellenic Air Force u Token of good will. 
Gran Commandatori de Repubbl ‘or meritorious service 
Italian Air Force wings. Token of good will. 
Air Foree pilot wings: Do. 
Air Force Wings Do. 
um, Roy H., 402 4. ug, 31, 1950. 2 Military | Meri For meritorious servi 
yers, Charles T. NA J pay: 31, 1958. F Croix de Guerre 8 ae ding Worte F t utions toward liberation of France 
or! ar 
Picher, Oliver S., 5404 May 11, 1960. Greece 3 of Commander of the Royal | For meritorious service. 
er of er 
Samford, John A., 377 Nov. 23, 1960. Italy Mee hin we to ito della Repubblica Do. 
Thailand Diath oa (knight commander) Do. 
Most Exalted Order of the White 
Elephant. 
ion of Honor, officer Do. 
Todd, Walter E., 3614 July 31, 1961. Order of Military Merit Taeguk Do, 
5 ead Ea Stor abe Merit Taeguk Do. 
star. 
Pl... order of the Rising Sun Do. 
Thalland Dvitiyabhorn (knight commander) Do. 
1 Noble Order of the Crown of 
Tunner, William H., 3744 May 31, 1960... Saudi Arabia . Sword and Dagger... Token of good will. 
11 Ordine al Merito della Repubblica | For meritorious service. 
Italiana, d ufficiale. 
Thailand Air Force pilot wings Token of good will. 
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Name 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL—Con. 


Yates, Donald N., 5244. 
. Elmer J., Jr., 204K 


Mar. iE ae e eee Ordem, Samet ü 
Dec. hasa er o! 0 un grade) = 
4 K Order of Milita t EEE 


For meritorious service. 
Do. 


Do. 
MAJOR GENERAL 
Agee, Walter R., 4134 Apr. 30, 1959. ...| Greece ‘The Order of Phoenix, Cross of Grand Do. 
Commander, 
Token of good will. 
sary Alvord V. P., Jr., | Nov. 30, 1960.... Do. 
A Se RIP iis otis rs Sa EaD AE For meritorious service, 
Armstrong, Harry G., 200 A Aug 31, 1958. - do. d wn oe nnn nnn nn = Bp. 
enson. A June 15. 1961 land. Dyiti ior ht, comman der) Be. 
7 joe | ae 8 Secs orn (knight, comman 0. 
“4 So et 755 mig Noble Order of the ag 
Thailand, 
. A Force Medical Service Medal of Do. 
onor. 
Burnside, Merrill vB Sept. 30, 1958. Korea MANY. Merit Ulchi Medal with gold Do, 
Deichelmann, Matthew K., 805 E AET T ANETE Order of Military Merit Taeguk Do. 
Dowels, Robert W., Jr., 40A Military Order of Italy:...----------- Do. 
lantzberg, Frederic E., 405A.. on of Honor, coal commander Do. 
— Richard A 543A.. Aug. $i „1960. ht Commander of the Royal Do, 
H: Dudley D., 431A Feb. 28, 1958 . F. eritorious servi 
‘ale, „ 4814 eb. 28, Hane. roix de Guerre with palm ‘or mi us ice, 
8 8 Fut wings Token of good will. 
Hood, Reuben C., Jr., 408 K June 30, 1050 PTT Do. 
c ER NU ee ee eee Do. 
Bae Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
-do Do. 
-| Ayiation Cross, Ist el For meritorious service. 
-| Military Medai, Ist elass- è 
Air Force wings. Token of good will. 
For 3 service. 
. i Token. of good will, 
EEN EN For iioa service. 
Order of Vasco ie de Balboa, Do. 
of gran o 
Aeronautical Cross 01 5 Merit Do. 
A class.. Do. 
A DEEE Token of good will, 
bo For meritorious service, 
. 20, 1961....| France a 
0. 
Token of good will. 
For service as commander, Far East Air Logistic Forces, 
Gowes Baa F., 380A. . of Honor: For meritorious servi 
Dan, . 150 P., 600 A Croix de Guerre with palm. -| For  ontatanding ‘contributions toward liberation of France 
Darcy, Thomas C., 62 4. Golf clubs, set, with bag Token of good will. ih 
: j Grand Officer of the Order of Max For meritorious service. 
. Commander of the Order of the — 
dor of = Andes. 
— A Sword of San Martin ies of good will. Aree * 4 
wisn ww ewig For outstan contributions toward liberation of France 
* World War II. 
Eaton, Robert E. L., 504A ona — 75 aoe — Commander of the | For 5 — service, 
ir 
Hutchinson, Donald R., 664A . June 30, 1962. .] Iceland «pong the Order of the White Do. 
Lewis, Millard, 561A........... Sept. 30, 1962. .] Brazil gon ety Aeronautical Merit (grande Do. 
Edward W., 63384 July 31, 1982. Greece . Grand Order of the Phoen Do. 
Tate bert F., 30A. Nov. 30, 1961 Japan Third Order of the Rising Sun Do. 
BRIGADIER GENERAL 
Cassady, G: 8., 99044 Aug. 31, 1061. ] Portugal Military Medal, Ist class For service as commander of MATS, Azores. 
Gregory, Hollingsworth Oct 31,1 1958. Ps n IEE Legion of Honor (officer)_....--.---.-- For meritorious service. : 
: Medaille de L. A eronautique Do. 
Hamilton Pierpont Legion of Honor Do. 
Israel, Robert S., Jr., 354A Croix de Guerre with palm For pA pag act rag a toward liberation of France 
during Wor! ar II. 
. Betrand E., 809 f Ulchi a, Merit Medal with | For — — service. 
ler, George E., Jr., 466A iuerre with palm For outstanding contributions toward the Mberation of 
ee France during World War II. 
Lee, William L., 430A. re.. Aviation Badge (pilot)_.-<...........- Token a cone miik 
<— William A., 428 Greece Distinguished Service Ñ For meritorious service. 
orse, Winslow C., 518A 1959. Decoration. Do. 
Nuckois, Ë. ea Order of Saint Charles, Do. 
Ross, Stoyte O., 81 Mar. 31, 1900. Greece Order of Phoenix, cross of commander.“ 500. 
Schweizer, John M., Jr., 920A Air Force Pilot Wings Token of good will. 
Comman For meritorious service. 
Waitin ENT REEE Do. 
Smith, Harold L., 564A Military: A Med Ist class. Do. 
—< of Gold for Distinguished Do. 
Lessig, Cecil P., 1001A........-. June 30, 1962. Japan Thea Orde of the Rising Sun Do. 
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Name 


COLONEL 
Banks, Amberse M., 40222523. 
Barber, Rex T., 5184 
Bates, Earl E., Jr., 18814 


Burns, Edgar J. 


Burro! 

8338 

Cassidy, en e F., 
A043201 


Orval N., 2802 


Jr., 


Date of 
ret irement 


Mar. 31, 1985 
Mar. 31, 1981 
Feb. 28, 19001. 
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Award 


Donor government 


June 26, 1961....| Greece. 


June 15, 1959. 
Mar. 31, 1960. 


July 31, 1954.. ..| China. 


Cooper, Elven R., 18800 K Apr. 30, 15 
5 b E., ay 31. 1957... 
Cox, Robert B., 4407A- -...--.- July 31, 1061. 
Daniel, James L., Jr., 3504 Oct. 14, 1958. ...| Ecuador............ Abdon Calderon, Ist class 
Dietze, Herman V., 341A May 31, 1960..--| Brazil Ordem de Merito ppa ms grade 
onder of Military Merit, degree of 
Edris, Gordon L., 40 .. . June 30, 1961 France. 8 3 Croix de Guerre with palm 
Fagan, Franklin K., A0265877.| Mar. 15, 1980 — — — -... R ER 
is} bp Andrew F., June 30, 1961_---| Brazil ee Se Merit, grade of 
ý Mechanic wings 
Fletcher, Eugene B., 17204 Aug. 31, 1958....| France Croix de Guerre with palm 
Freeman, Edmund F., 3150A.__| July 31, 1981. (wae 
Vietnam 
France Force gs. 
22 3 Order of the Million Elephants 
White Parasol. 
Cambodia nnd Order of Cambodia, degree of 
comman: 
Giera, Pelham D., Jr., | June 30, 1961...) France La Croix de Chevalier du Merite 
Green, George B., 10077 A. . Feb. 28, 1901. Air Force Medical Service Medal of 
onor. 
Gurney, Samuel O., Jr., 1352A ] July 31, 1961. 
Hagins, Newton D., 279K Dec. 31, 1958. 
Hamilton, McHenry, Jr., Oct. 31, 1988 . do 3 
Haney, Qr 71 ee — July 31, 1900. Greece Gold Cross of the Order of — 
bine July 31. 1061. nahere 3 the Italian Repub! 
—.— of officer. 
Uieht OF Order e ae 
Hild, Fred P. At. Juno 90,1061 2. —— ee e WS 
Hills, John Be P., 1074. July 31, 1901 Franes- — — 
W Harvey M., v. 23, 1946—— E Croix de Guerre with palm —— 
pees 1989. do do... 
Hache, Richard C1 1030A. Feb. 28 108 . Guatemala- Gross of Military Merit, 2d class. 
Kime, Duane L., e Mar „31, 1061. France Croix de Guerre with palm 
1 Harmon L., Jr., July 31, 1961. . Mexico . Military Merit Medal 
j Air Force Wings and Defensores de la 
Republica Mexicana y Sus Des- 
cendientes, 
McCartney, John F., 447A. . Aug. 24, 1959. . France Croix de Guerre with palm 
McKinnon, Samuel H., 3338 K. July 31, 1901 do. do 
McShane, Joseph B., 40257405. June 30, 1960 Order = the Orange Nassau with 
Swor: 
Mangum, Oledous M., June 30, 1089. Korea Chungmoo Le so Military 
A O23148. < Service Medal 
Massion, John W., 34304 July 31, 1961 Gran Maestro de la Orden Nacional 
a Matt, Otorga, el grade de gran 
0 
Moore, John W., 2884 ug. 31, 1988 Order of Aeronautical Merit 
Mobley, Thomas L., 434A_..... fay 31, 1069 Cross of Commander of the Royal 
Order of the Phoenix. 
’ i Aviador Militar Honoris Causa 
Ott, Frederick W., 3484 July 31, 1988 Emblem, Staff Officer’s School 
S Hon Air Force wings 7 
gre Sumner O., Jt., | Sept. 30, 1986. Medal of Aviation 
Parham, Harry C., 28564 Jan. 28, 1960 
Parsons, Charles F. as 4490A .| Aug. 31, 1961. 
Perkins, Charles L., A0560214_. jane 31, 1959. 
Nicholas T., 1217A_...| June 30, 1961. Pilot wings 
Peters, erick I., 436A ___- May 31, 1960. Korea Military —— Chungmoo Medal 
Pillet, Frederick A., 40 Mar. 31, 1059 Cross of the Commanders of the Royal 
Order of the Phoenix. 
Preston, William D., 19129A. Oct. 31, 1981. Flight surgeon's wings 
Richer’ Marcel An 8K 9 8 Legion of Fionn Order of Knight. ~~ 
Russell, Joseph G., 11164 a Cloud and Hl Banner, GË h class 
loree Wings. os... 
Searles, Frederick W., 3196A.-.| Apr. 30, 1960-...| Korea Ulehi Ne Merit Order with 


silver star 


toward liberation of France 


contributions toward liberation of France 
War II. 


Token of will. 
For 3 service. 


Do. 
For outstan tributions toward liberation of France 
uring Want War I. 
Token of good will. 
5 


For Can ine contributions toward liberation of France 
d World War II. 1 
For torious service. 


ce. - 


Reason for award unknown. 


For outstan contributions toward liberation of 
os Word War II. 11 


For meritorious service. 


Token of good will, 
For outstanding contributions toward liberation of France 


F. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
‘Token of will. 
Do. went 
Do. 
For meritorious ser vice. 
Do. 
Do. 
Token of good will. 
For meritorious 
Token of will. 
Do. good 
For outstandin contributions toward liberation of France 
i aming World War II. 
— — PERR 
Mi e World War. ‘contributions toward liberation of Franca 
For ou contributions toward liberation of France 
during W World War II. 
For — PS: service, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Token of will. 
Do. =n 
Do. 
For meritorious service. 


For during World War contributions toward liberation of France 


Token og vod will. 
For outstanding eont ay: pean toward liberation of France 
ee 


Token of good will. 
For mesiterious service, 


Do. 
Token of good will. 
For meritorious service. 
8 
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Name Remarks 
cCOLONEL—Continued 
Smith, Richard H., 631A-...-.- July 31, 1961 Croix de Guerre with palm._..........| For 3 8 toward liberation of France 
or ‘ar 
Stefansson, Ragnar 2683A....... Sept. 30, 19060 Knight's Cross of the Order of the Ice- —.— itorious service. 
Stepp, Richard D., 3807A July 31, 1901. Aviation Cross, Ist class Do. 
Stoltz, Albert E., G79A__- Dee. 31, 1958 — le CCT Do. 
Taylor, Henry J., 2567A. July 31, 1861 ee Merito della Repubblica, Do. 
officer. 

PL — Richard, 8469 K. Jan. 31, 1961 Air Force wings .| Token of good will. 

hompson, Glen C., 1135A. July 31, 1961. For meritorious service. 

Pilot wings ‘oken of good will. 

Wadman, John F., 8884 July 31, 1958 Croix de Guerre with For outs contributions toward liberation of France 


Order of Aeronautical Merit 


Ward, Thomas N., A0478403___ 
Order of Orange vem Fin with swords.. 


Ware, Everett H., 2008 A 


d Wor! War II. 
— service, 


Whitney, Nobert OA479379__..| Jan. 31, 1956 Fran Croix de Guerre with palm outstanding contributions toward liberation of France 
aoe World War II. 
Ray J., 1602 merenti Medal n.n. s-93sco For meritorious service. 
W Ernest F., 570A. J Do. 
Williams, Francis W., 20M do- 8 7 edal, 2d class Do. 
9 o Merito Aeronautico, comen- Do. 
Winstead, Joshua T., Jr., 1588A.| Dec. 31, 1958 ——_ Calderon Sonal class Poe { good will. 
onorary. pio 0 
Wocdworth, Lynn Fer sept. 90, 1860 ae om — For outstanding e 
o od wort ynn F. pt. 30, 1955.—— contributions toward Ii 
40472786. 8 ‘ during World War IL. s 
gamp; Kenneth L., 3378A......| June 30, 1962....| Uruguay . Air Force wings Token of good will. : 
Gerald W. 5278A....-. Oct. 1, 19002 For meritorious service. 
Token of good will 
Wings Token of good will. 
Dunn, Bruce C., 87744 service. 
palm For outstan contributions toward liberation of France 


during World War II. 
torious service. 


Fahy, Arvest F., Jr., 3878A.. 
Forwood, W. illiam G., 5429A. 
Gregory, Aere E., 19564 
Johnson, Roberts P., Jr., 
Bernard A., 401574887. 
Leyden, Lionel L., 4048701 
Marchant, John O., 2677A.....- June 36, 1962. 
Prochazks, Theodore V., 2535A.| Dec. 31, 1961 
Randolph, Jack L., 1268 4 July 31, 1961. 
Reynolds, John N., 20344 June 30, 1962 Aviation Badge . 
Rogers, George W., 2029 4. (0) F 
Shachtman, Hyman, 26744 Honorary pilot wings. 
„ Byron W., 40305086 Order of Orange Nassau 
z cláss of officer. 
Thompson, Matthew, A0902812.| Apr. 30, 1962. . France La k CRON de Chavalier Du Merite So- Do. 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL 5 
Albaugh, Harry M., 4818 Nov. 30, 1950 S a Vasco Nunez de Balboa, Do. 
grade of gran master. 
Benson, Kenneth B., 40429750. June 30, 1988. Croix de uerre with pan B eine Wa g . toward liberation of France 
or: ar 
Bodine 10 Wiley M., | July 31, 1961. Aviation Badge (observer) Token of good will. 
Bat, John, 2364 Feb. 29, 1900. SIRE OPO samy gcc sho A NE For meritorious service. 
ky, Philip, AO574040._| July 31, 1961. Silyer Cross of the Royal Order of Do. 
Chamberlain, Carlton A., | Jan. 1, 1953 One 46 6 Guerre with — For eee contributions toward liberation of France 
40391689. during World War II. 
Chick, Lewis W., Jr., 59214 fs 30, 1958... ea of the Condor of the — For meritorious i 
Clark, Linwood L., A0269717_- 1, 1980. China. pis Be .... Token of good will. 
James H., AO7S0545...| Apr. 30, 1901... ea ret t Medal, Sd class i ist type- For meritorious service, 
Gon, Thomas L., A02045333..--| May 31, 1901 Iraq Gold ee Do. 


Navigator Badge 3 of good will. 
For meritorious service. 


: vigator 
DeGroot, Edward B., Jr., Jan. 31, 1980 Cold Modat o Piysical Education 


Fallon, Robert B., AO1644310_| Aug. 31, 1961 Honorary dug of the Combined | Token of good will. 
Fandel, William H., 4204A_____ 3 31, 1961. Merit Medal, 55 om Ast type ‘For meritorious service. 
Grier, John C., Jr., A 0304328. Oct. 31, 1900 Silver M to Santos Dumont. 
Norway. Haakon VII atn 8 Reason for award unknown. 
Hardeman, Milton L., A 0344182. June 30, 19590. France Croix de G pa ees: ip 5 Fate. toward liberation of France 
ar 
Hearn, Bunn, Jr., 3987 July 31, 1961. . doo Aviation Badge Token of good will. 
Heintz, Adam J., 186% A Jan. 31, 1981. Colombia Pilot do FF.. Spek aoa Do. 
i Crus de Merito Aerongutico “Antonio | For meritorious service, 
Ricaurte,” grade of commendador. 
mas of good will. 
0. 
For meritorious service. 
Token of good will. 
For meritorious service. 
. “Token of good will. 
Korona, Wilson M A.0665050__ „ 31, Aviation Badge. Do. a 
Laborde, Edward, 40475877. Mar. 1, 1958 rern Cruz de 2d Clase del Merito Aeronau- | For meritorious service. 
tiċo con distintivo blanco. 
RA ae A Aviador Militar ‘Honoris Causa -_-- Eare of good will. 
LaBuda, Joseph E., 2419A....--| Apr. 30, 1060. Chile yet Medal, 3d class, and engineer | For meritorious service, 
Little, John E., 40407105... May 31, 1959....| Iran Meritt ‘Decoration, zd class For service as air adviser, Technical School. 
Marshall, Leonard §.,8951A__..] Jan. 31, 1961. Mili pilot wings Token of good will. 8 
Moench, Carroll J., 40417015 aa BAERT Kore: Pilot wings Do. 
Moynahan, Francis Vi.” t. 83,2062. Medaille L'Aeronautique For meritorious service. 


40217788. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL—con. 
r Harold D, 181 85 
Ridenour, George F., 

Rabe, Harry A., A 0270130 
Smith, Joseph O., 3870A 
Smith, Robert N., 301A 
Weigle, Graham, 40602995 
oy George W., Jr. 


—— Charles V. B., 
Downing, John H., 
AO 


oni, Franke X. 401880571 
Halderson, Oliver K., 4005A. 


Harris, Oliver W., 9 
Hetzel, Robert L., 
Hood, G 


McFarlane, John D., 10034 K 
Omsted, Kenneth A., 9056A 


pee Weldon Ms 5695A 
8 H 


0740920. 
Sheldon, Benjamin M., 3094 
Yates, Mortimer A., 40726873. 


— Oscar J., „401544757 
Montgomery, Douglas M. 
T8T4A. : 


2099549, 
Nash, William J., A0 790817 
Nichols, Donald, ’ A 0956185 


ane ae Alphonse D., 1311A. 


Brown, James 8., A04371 

Butler, William O., 

Cieri, Anthony J. W 
607548 


58A. — 
Wilmerding, William E. a 
407924185. 


8 8 4085 40590382 June ae 
Leo M., A.030048i8_--| Mar. 7, 1961_ 
E., 40694 
ee TE 004 
1ST LIEUTENANT 

Vanderbank, Harry E., 

Johnson, Bruce D., A03036541. 
CHIEF WARRANT OFFICER 

Rader, Robert N., 953061E_.... 
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Date of Donor government Award Remarks 
retirement 
Jan. 31, 1961 Aviation Badge.. Token of good will. 
Air Force wings Do. 
Aviation Badge Do. 
Pilot 2 ee Do. 
Aug. 31, 1957...- Haakon VII Liberation Cross. For meritorious service. 
July 31, 1957. France Croix de Guerre with pam = onstrate e toward liberation of France 
July 31, 1961. ] Norway. Knights Cross, Ist class, of the Royal | For petitions service, 
Order of Saint Olav. 
Oct, 31, 1900. Paraguay National Order of Merit Do. 
Air Force Wings Token of good 


will. 
Croix de 5 with palm For outstanding 5 toward liberation of France 


during World II. 
For — — service. 


Abdon Calderon 
pores Order of Phoenix... Do. 
Aviation Badge ‘Token of good will. 
Taio of Honor (degree of officer)... | For meritorious service 
Oct. 1, 1962._....| Libya Gran: eng | 825 of Independence of the Do. 
Degree. 
May 31, 1962... Peru lavista OT TO a PRE S Do, 
May 31, 1961....| France Medaille de 1'’Aeronautique...-------- Do. 
June 30, 1962. . Peru Aviation Cross, 2d class. Do. 
PE aed! 0 France Croix de Guerre with palm . For n en toward liberation of France 
Bin orld 
Sept 20, eres Medella Militar de Tercera Clase meritorious 
-| Nov. 1, 1962 Cross of Mili Merit, ist class. abn 
Aug ‘al, 1962... Air Force Pilot Badge. Token of good will. 
Dec. 1 , 1962 W Merit Decoration, 2d class. . For meritorious service. 
Apr. 30, 1962. Order of Military Merit Chungmoo Do. 
with silver star 
Oct. 1, 1962. Medaille de 1 Aeronautique Do. 
Aug. 31, 1902 Orden de Mayo Do. 
dor Mili Do. 
June 30, 1962. Order of Vasco Nuñez de Balboa Do. 
Dec. 1, 1962 Token of good will, 
June 30, 19062. For meritorious service. 
0. 
Dec. 31, 1961. ] France. Token of good will. 


May 31, 1 
Jan 31,1901 
Mar. 31, 1961 
Feb. 28, + iam 
Dec. 31 ote 
Mar. 31, 1980... ‘contributions toward liberation of France 
during Wor: ar II. 
Oct. 31, 1990. Token ee i. 
Sept. 30, 1950. 3 Do. 
85 0. 
Mar. 5, 1959. For meritorious ser vice. 
Jan. 31, 1961 Token of good will. 
Oct. 31, 1981. For meritorious ser vice. 
June 30, 1959. f- Token of good will. 
Apr. 2, 1958 For meritorious ser vice. 
Hon ofary rank of colonel in Re blic | Token of good will. 
12 Korea Air Force. 8 : 
July 31, 1900 


Feb. 27, 1981. 
Apr. 30, 1900. N 


Oct. 1, 1962... France. 
June 20, 1962 


Nora ‘ti, TB on 
Bes. 
1, 1962 


Distinguished Š Service Medal. 
Air Force pilot wings 


Order of the Orange Nassau For meritorious service, 
Aviation B: 


May 31, 1961....| Greece. 

Nov. 28, 1902. . Turkey Aviation Badge 

July 31, 1959. . Ohle Medalla Militar de Tecera ce and | For meritorious service. 
Miembro Honoris Causa la 
Fuerza Aerea de Chile. 
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Name Donor government 


Date of 
retirement 


FLIGHT OFFICER 


Remarks 


Chitwood, Royce R., T149529..| June 27, 1981... Iraq.. Gold medal For meritorious service. 
CHIEF MASTER SERGEANT 
Valverde, Horace H., AF6289472.| Apr. 30, 1902. Peru Air Force wings Token of good will. 
MASTER SERGEANT 
Barker, James N., AF6298874...| Oct. 31, 1960 For meritorious service. 
Cronick, Albert, A¥6847969_.._- July 31, 1958.—— old medal N 
a _ Orville R., Feb. 28, 1957. Aviation Mechanic Badge -| Token of good will. 
Garcia, Anthony P., AF6903205_| Aug. 31, 1988 Order of the Condor of the Andes. For meritorious service. 
Livingston, Dwain E., | Sept. 30, 1960. Iran. Homayoun Medal 9 Do. 
aris ao M., Jr., | Nov. 30, 1958. Token of good will. 
5 Ralph M., June 30, 1959. For meritorious service. 
Prioreschi, Angelo V rogna Sept. 30, 1959. Token of good will. 
Ruskowsky, Elton L., | July 31, 1961____ For meritorious service. 
Bourgeois, Curtis M., Jan. 31, 1060 Do. 
AF 6971151. 
ae 375 W., Aug. 25, 1958. Do. 
Charl in E., AF6297354..| Feb. 28, 1961... Norway. Medal of Valor Do. 
Wouraite J James G. LE July 8, 1958.. Do. 
AF11041062. 
Lundberg, Laurence W., Dee 1, W e Mo OME Sos ss case cc. Do. 
MeClurkin, Brest Fo Aug. 31, 1062. Order of Military Merit Hwarang. ..__ Do. 
Podlish, Max, AFI5010 280 July 31, 1962 poe 1 of the Royal Order of Do. 
Sylvester, Melvin W., Mar. 31, 1962. Chinese air photographer wings Token of good will. 
AF6855493. 
STAFF SERGEANT 
Moranea Alexander T., Apr. 14, 1900... Italy Solidarity Star, 8d degree For meritorious service. 
D Kenneth G., June 30, 1962... . do Italian Solidarity Star, 3d degree Do. 
AF14001150. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
ADMIRAL 
Low, Francis S., 9018..-.-------| Jan. 1, 1961. France Legion of Honor (commander). -.----- Token of good will. 
i r ‘Al Merito dala Ke Do. 
Wright, Jerauld, 17066..........| Mar. 1, 1960 do Grand officer of the Order of Merit Do. 
E Peruvian Cross of Naval Merit (grand Do. 
omn, Distintivo Blanco. 
Grand An in the Order of Orange- Do. 
-| Order of Naval M ot pe See Do. 
Grad Cross of chy Order of Leopold Do. 
Grand Cross 2 Order of Boyaca Do. 
Great Cross of Avis Do. 
Ist Order (Grand T Gra) of the Order Do. 
of Ouissam Alaouite Cherifien. 
Dyrna Hall, 17669.....| Oct. 1, 1958 Order of Naval Merit — Do. 
Bae. B L., Jr., 34695..| Apr. 1, 1959. T RON CE SA oR I Do. 
Order of Naval Merit, ist class In recognition of aen mhea service. 
Good, Roscoe F., 20478........-| Mar. 1, 1958_....| Japan. 92 ol the Double Rays of the Ris- | Token of good will. 
Soe of 2 Merit, Taeguk with | For services rendered the Korean Navy. 
Briscoe, Robert P., 34500. Jan. 1, 1959 ht of the Great Oross of the Order | Token of good will. 
erit of the galan Republic. 
Cross of the Royal Order of Do. 
J: Order of the Rising Sun (2d class) For service as commander, Naval Forces, Far East. 
Hopwood, Herbert G., 55954__..| Sept. 1, 1960 Medal of Pao with grand cordon - During the Taiwan crisis of 1958. 
9 . erit, Taeguk with | Token of good will. 
0 y 
Philippine Legion of Honor (com- Do, 
mani 
ALERT os services rendered to the Peruvian Navy. 
Burke, Arleigh A., 57951....-...| Aug. I, 1961. deron, 1st class. Token of good will. 
1 Rising Sun. Do. 
2 . the Military Order of Do. 
5 “ot Military Merit Taeguk with Do. 
d star. 
Do, 
.--.--...-.-.| The Grand Cross of Naval Merit Do, 
Ee Do, 
. Do. 
Do. 
Grand Do. 
Cavaliere di Gran C Do, 
a Merito della Repubblica Italiana, 
vian Cross of Naval Merit Do. 
Blanco. 
22 Grand Cross of Naval Merit Do. 
(Aa SR TBE Do. 
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ADMIRAL—continued 
Burke, Arleigh A—Continued-. 


Aug. 1, 1961 Token of good will. 
8 Do. 


Dis Service Cross with star_ 
| agreed Ss era W 
Order of the Sword. 


ae Order for Services of Distine- Do. 
Grand Cross of the Order of Boyaca... Do. 
1 Cross of the Order of Leopold Do. 
Special merit Do, 
Order of Military Merit d officer) _ Do. 
Grand Cross of the of Danne- Do. 
Grand Cross of Ola pp Do. 
Great Cross of the Order of Orange- Do. 
Nassau. 
Legion of Honor (chief commander “== Do. 
ie ne. “Almirante P. Do. 
grand officer 
hn M., 58283._......... July 1, 1068 der of Nassau with Swords | For coo; ion with the Dutch Na 
Will, Jo! „ y1, der of Orange’ mihas — vy operating out of 
VICE ADMIRAL 


Peruvian Cross of Naval Merit 
50 officer). 
Order of Vasco Nuñez de Balboa 


For service as commandant, 15th Naval District. 


Bledsoe, Albert M., 17147. Sept. 1, 1058 


Military Medal, ist class N o’ a visit to Santiago, C 
Moore, Walter E., 2333833. . 1, 19059 Order of Military Merit Tacguk For service as commander, Amp bias Task F. 
Greece Royal Order of the Phoenix pee For service as chief of Navy — Joint U.S. Military 
comman i Ris Air Group to Greece. 
Callaghan, William M., 34540.. . 1, 1087 — 8 Of the EINE DOR, AA Oates n as commander, naval forces, Far East, 


For service as chief, U.S. naval mission to Brazil. 


Ata 
Von Heimburg, Earnest H., | July 1. 1958...... Order 0 of Naval Merit (grand officer)... 


34574. 
Roper, John W., 34599_.........| May 1, 1958 Peruvian Cross of Naval Merit Token of good will, 
Combs, Th S., 56057 1. 1900 Order of Naval Merit (grand officer). Do. 
— 8 h 1, 1960 Peruvian Cross of Naval Merit (grand Do. 


officer) Distintivo Blanco, 
Grand Cordon 2 the Order of the 
Preci: Tri 


For service as commander, 7th Fleet commander 
US. 3 Command. ag 


Hickey, Robert F., 57064. July 1, 1069. un, 3d class. Do. 
Sabin, nzo 8., 57170.— ar. 1, 1961. Korea. Military Mert of with silver | For services during the Korean conflict. 
Legion of Honor (commander) 


e od eee 


Schindler, Walter G., 57173 Oct. 1, 1959. Mili r For services rendered as chief of naval mission to 
Jarrett, Harry B. „ 57018—— July 1, 1989... China. Collar Order of the Cloud and Banner. For min feng as senior military attaché at the U.S, — 
Orem, Howard E., 5770 <a! RE. Star of Africa (grand commander) Token of good will, 
Grand Merit Ea with star. — — . Do. á 
Gilet Robert 285 — — Abdon Calderon, Ist class Do. 
— bert res bag and Cross Medal. For service with the Danish Red 9 


Danish Red 
Cloud and Banner Medal 


Korea. 
Hier service 6p shiek of shalt to commandar te ehtet, Pacific 


Kivette, Frederick N., 59408 The 2 7 5 of Pao 8 For service as commander, 7th Fleet. 
Order of the Precious Tripod. . Reason for award unknown. 
Marshall, William J., 59713.....| May 1, 1959 For services to the Italian Navy. 
ar Service Medal For outstanding performance as of an escort vessel. 
Moore, French R., 60583 —— N ote of Naval Merit (commander) ie service as 2 officer to $e U.S. naval mission to 
Sears, a. . 1, 1958 Order of Reval Meri 3d class Token of good will. 
Espe, Carl F., 57547. May 1, 1802 A Order of Naval Merit (grand officer)..| Do. 


or 1 ee EEN a 
Smoot, Roland Ñ., fo op eel 1,1962 The Cloud and Medal with | For nies as commander, U.S. Taiwan Defense Com- 


mand. 
11 For participation in the Taiwan Straits crisis. 
REAR ADMIRAL 


Clark, Thurston B., 61379......| July 1, 1962. France.. Legion of Honor (chevalier)_.......... Srp of good will. 
i 0 C ai? i Flee ig as commander, U.S. naval activities, Port 
yautey 


Crawford, George O., 57007 Nov. 1, 1902 her 5 Cross of Naval Merit (grand aera as commander, submarine force, U.S. Atlantic 
Nation, William M., 61104. July 1, 1062. Third Order ot the Rising Sun For service as commander, fleet air, Japan; commander, 
a P nav; bases, 
Stone, Ellery W., 11405_........| Feb. 1, 1958. Grand Officer of the Order of the | Communication 8 rendered during Balboa flight 
: Crown of Italy. in 1933 as a civilian. 
one Bh ee e to Protectors of Public | Token of good will. 
Halloran, Edward R., 117774...) Jan. 1. 1958 125 ‘Estrella de la Fundacion Inter- Do. 
meee se oe Gabriel Duque. 
Hartman, Charles C., 20282__...| Apr. 1, 1900 9 r Bo 
0. 
Do. 
Do. 
‘Do. 
Do. 
Glass, Richard P., 20875_......- June 1, 1958 For service as chief of U.8. naval mission. 
Pihl, Paul E., 56859... Mar. 1, 1988. For service as U.S. naval attaché. 
Kelley, June 30, 1950. CL AD SRE eee Token of good will. 
Kniskern, Leslie A Apr. 1, 1958_.... Arge Do. 


of Honor (co: 
tary Medal for Distinguished 


Service, 2d c! 
Peruvian Cross of Naval et (grand 
officer) Distintivo 


Do. 
For service to the Chilean naval mission. 
Token of good will. 


Solomons, Edward A., 57788. Apr. 1, 1961. 


Davis, Burton, 57986 Aug. 1, 1957 Order of Cloud and —.— ——— Do. 
Withington, Frederic S., 58289. Apr. 1, 1901. iS Second Order of the Sacred Treas- 1 — assistance in developing the Maritime Self-Defense 
Latimer, Samuel E., 58715 Sept. 1, 190568 Onder of Naval Merit (commander) —— of 


good will. 
ilitary Medal of the Navy, 2d class. . For service to the Chilean Navy. 
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Name Date of 


REAR ADMIRAL con. 


fi Order, 2d class 

Peruvian . Cross of Naval merit (grand 
cer, 

Medal „„ See RES E ae chy gratitude from the Medical Service of the French 


Hogan, "Bartholomew W., 597: 


Strauss, Lewis L., 60014___.....| Feb. 1, 1956 m “ae A Order of — 5 d officer) Toney of good will. 
Clarke, Ralph S., 60253- July 1, 1061. —— The Medal of Pao Ting Do. 
Dudley, Paul L., 60354..-_-----].___- —— Saudi Arabia * Arab = robe and gold Do. 
ngine wristwatch. 
Fullinwider, Ranson, 60882... Sept. 1, 1059. .] Argentina Order — the N San Martin | U.S. naval attaché at Buenos Aires. 
(knight commander). 
Greytak, John J., 60391 June 30, 1957....| France Nesom fone of the e Honor | Token of good will. 
valier). 
Stelter, Frederick C., Jr.,60521..| Feb. 1, 1061. pile 5 of Naval Merit (com- | For service to the Peruvian Navy. 
Briggs, Harold M., 61082. . July 1, 1961. .] Brazil. Order of Naval Merit — Token of good will. 
Abdon Calderon de Primera Olase Do. 
+) Peruvian Cross or Naval merit (grand Do. 
Naval Order Almirante Padilla (grand Do. 
Order Trott San Carlos (grand officer)... Do. 
en 1 Do. 
Harris, William S., 01414. June 30, 1957 Abdon eager oe Ist Do. 
Banister, Alan B., 62000 — July 1, 1958. Peruvian Cross ce Naval Merit Do. 
Keeler, eo 8., 62544 I yee torte O DE ene Navy. 
Coffin, H. N., 62888 Som 0 
Howerton, Charles C., 58257 8 s US, naval attache and naval attaché for Air. 
Adkins, James A., 68864. 3 Token of good will. 
Foster, Viale M, See =e For service to the Chilean Navy. 
„Henry G., 63398. Token of good will. 
Andrews, Wicker’ 8., 70046- — aM Do: 
Hunter, i Bayon P P. 70074. ce 0 Do. 
Norvell, W. 70122 Sept. 1, 1959. Third Order of the Sacred Treasure Do. 
Order of George I (officer) ...._ Do. 


DeMottopolis George (n) 7 0070188. Nov. 1, 1959. 


er of the Star of Africa (m. Presidential inaugural ceremonies, 1952. 
Hayal OF 3 of the Phoenix (com- For ser vice rendered to the Royal Hellenic Navy. 
vigni Distinguished Military Service | Token of good will. 
Order of Naval Merit (eommander) 


heeley, William R. A an. 1, 1961__._- Do. 
7 — — — L., 184 . Nov. 1, 1959 Royal Order of George 1 For services as technical engineer officer with U.S. naval 
Garrison, Malcolm E., 71389 —— 8 1 Oross of Naval Merit (com- | Token of good will, 
Haskins, Enrique D., 72881. Jan. 1, 1959. Lesion of of Honor (knight) ------------- For service as U.S. Naval attaché, Paris, France. 
de Florez, Luis, 72841...--.----- Sept. 1, 1955. Cre Cross 105 the Order of Naval | Token of good will. 

orit; distintivo blanco. 

Fleck, Francis E., Jr., 73551- Nov. 1, 1959. Order of Merit 3d class. Member of the a commander, Naval forces, Far East, 
DuBois, Thomas H., 73500 Apr 1, 1958. Naval Order Admiral Padilla (officer). (peer of good Will. 
Ashley, James H., Ir., 73627 ov. 1. 1959. 2 Order of Merit, Ulehi, wi ‘or service as chief, U 8. Naval Advisory Group, Korea. 


1 
Coffin, Albert P., 7804 Auat 0 Nee Medal of the Navy, 3d class. Lee other Spent NESS 
Shaw, James 8. 77130. Feb. 1, 1958. Order 9 g arraig (commander). Token of good will. 
Benitez, Rafael Cz 82557 July 1, 1959 Order of Naval Merit Do. 
y Naval Military Medal, 3d class For service to the Chilean Navy. 
Token of good will. 


Bull, Carl E., 88674 Nov. 1, 1059 Peruvian me of Naval Merit (com- - 
CAPTAIN 
KONI Louis C., Fg — 
S sia 
Carl H., 01047. savun ph Bon as to the U.S, naval to 
Sullivan, — 15 J., 61275. June 30, 1957 Order . . For service to the Brazilian N: 
Enright, George P., 62086 July 1, 1958__..- Greece 5 —— — of the Royal Or- For service as U.S. naval attach to Greece. 
T 0 hoenix. 
Wakeman, Philip F., 62132. . 1, 1958 Colombia Naval Order Almirante Padilla Token of good will. 
Brookings, Robert 8. II, 74712. ly 1, 1962 China... Army-Navy-Air Force Medal, class | For service as commanding officer, U.S. Naval Support 
A, , grade 3 Taipei, China. 
Collett, James D., 7147/1... do. Spain The Cross of Third Class of the Order | Token of good will. 
of — Merit with distintivo Í 
Dimitrijevic, William J., 71377. Navy- Distinguished Service Medel. Do. 
Ferrara, Maurice, 78050 Legion of Honor (officer) For service as commanding officer, U.S. S. Gar (88-206) dur- 


ing November-December 1944, 
Pods pore: aa Banner . For service in the Taiwan area in 1958. 


Fleck, Thomas M., 71679. 
Fletcher, Francis GC., Jr, 


73323. 
Grell, Theodore A., 81182. 


P For service as naval attaché (1955-57). H, 
Royal Order of the Phoenix (golden | Token of good will. j 


cross). 
Hi „Donald C., 77587 Israel UZI lakeier BNI For service as naval attache, Tel Aviv, Israel. 
Hydeman, Earl 1 aso 3 do.... >a The Medal of Cloud and Banner For service in the Taiwan Strait area in 1958. 
er, er, Frederi 18 Distinguished Service Oross Token o 
ee . 1, 1962. G Royal Order of ogg I (commodore). . 
Wichard. wephen M 5. 117575 Nov. 1, 1961____- Academie Palms Medal (academic Do. 
officer). 
Jones, Alvin A., 70188 Apr, 1, 1962 Order of Naval Merit (officer) For service rendered the Brazilian Navy. 
Kipp, John M., 77682 July 1, 1962. Chinese Air Force pilot wings 8 -| Token of good will. 
irkpatrick, Claude S., 8 | To T Order of the Do. 
Lewis, Hugh Howard, 73207_.._|.....do.......-.-.| Portugal Melat of Military h For service as U.S. naval attaché and naval attaché for Air, 
Lisbon, Portugal. 


Loyall, Julius A., 87452 i eee eee oy E Se Navy Merit of Honor (officer) - -.....- For assistance rendered during visit of Brazilian 
ship to California. 
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For service to the Filipino peo; 

For service in the Antarctic de turing Dee 

ae serves as operations offi Ae —— cima to 

The Most Dist hed Star... Token of good will 

Order of Naval Merit 18 chat i as nS! ‘naval attaché and naval attaché for air. 
oken of good 

For service to the U.S. naval mission to Brazil. 


eee eee ees member of thie U8. naval mission, 
Tokan ot good will 


Order. ol the Sacred Treasure, 3d class. 
jon of Honor (officer) 


Order of the Southern Cross (com- Be. 
W: Distinguished Order of the Star D 
rder of the Star 0. 
h Peruvian Cross of Naval Merit (com- Do. 
John H taele or Eon Do. 
ohn H., 62661. ] July 1, 1959... France... Legion of Honor —— e 
Moker — A 6 8 Cross of Naval Merit (eom- Do. 
Briner, Richard R., 63288. 7 of Honor (officer). 
Koepke, Lyle L., 63313 — Aanes d Balboa Token of good will. 
May, Leo G., 63376 d Sacred. Treasure, 3d 
Harris, David A., 63421 Do. 
Ellis, Edward B., 66418. ~ morary Gol if t Merit NA Do. 
Gurnette, Byron I., 70017 M Order of Saint Chores’ Charles (command Do. 
Robertson, Edward L., 70072. May 1, 1959. bi Order of Naval Almirante Padilla... __ Bm mrvice as professor in the Colombian Naval War 


Order of Naval Merit, 2d class. 
July 1, 1960... Japan Order of the Sacred Treasure, 3d class. 


June 1, 1961.....| Chile. Meets Militar de la Armada de 
cera 8 
n Order of the White Rose (com- 


8 of good will. 
Koz Po assistance in developing the Maritime Self Defense 


For service to the Chilean Navy. 


Vredenburgh, James B., 70133.. 
Cooper, Robert W., 70185. 


pant Token of good will, 
ier). 
Wilber, Donald T., 70289. July 1, 1961. Japan The Third Order of the Sacred Do. 
ET E: The Cross of or en ol the Order Do, 
ayson, Harold, Jr., 70288- — a Kri PANES Distinguished ice Medal... Do. 
Foster, Edward L., 70334. P S Peruvian Cros of N of Naval Merit (com: Do. 
sorge B., 1 Jr., 70346 z = Order of Naval Merit 5 For service to the Brazilian Navy. 
Ribble, George mas 8 "130000. .. Bes. 1. 1088 Spain Grand Gross of Naval Melt 3 ae Spain 
— 8 3 -| Grand Cross of Na res ren: ce 
* e eee Grand Master of the Order of May for | Token of 0 
Naval Merit cross). 
ä I P Do. 
3 Do. 
Johnson, John H. S., 71305. .] July 1, 19860... Japan The Third Treas- Do. 
ure. 
Roudebush, Jack, 71351........- eee Do. 
Pitts, Ray M., 71458. „ 1, 1980 de Miranda. For service as chief of U.S, naval mission to Venezuela. 
Munson, Henry G., 71515- Mar. 1, 1961.. Brazil Order of Naval —.— 9 — — Token of good will. 
Moncure, Samuel P., 71588 Jan. 1, 1962.. Order of Princo Henry (grand officer)-| Do: 
Wiliams, Paul D., 71868. July 1, 1960. = of Merit of the Republic (chev- Do 
Arthur, Lionel A., 71618. do. Military Medal of the Na > eae For service as a member of U.S. naval mission to Chile. 
Shook, Kenneth &., 22803. . 1, 1060 Peru Peruvian Cross of Naval Merit (com. For service to the Peruvian Navy. 


). 
The Medal of Cloud ond Banner 


During the Formosa Straits crisis. 
Al A manden os Bernardo e (com- 


For service as chief, U.S. naval mission to Chile. 


Toral of 
StS Leal or service with with the Brazilian Navy communication 
Golden L 55 of the Royal Order of | Token Of good will, 


Order of King „ Tour of duty at 1 Greece. 
The Third Order of | of the Sacred Treas- | Token of good will. 


ure. 
ustin, Marshall H., 75018 do Peruvian Cross of Naval Merit Do. 
15 £ (knight commander). i 
Parunak, Aram Y., 75014 8 Third Order of the Sacred Treas- Do. 
McElrath, Robert W., 77018_...|...-.do...........| China_ The he Medal of 3 Banner re epey in the Taiwan Strait area. 
‘Holman, W: d., 77073....--| Feb. 1, 1861 th Orange-Nassan Sies iat dd or service as assistant naval attaché, 
er o 
July b 1961. Order of Naval jary Gross oan For service to the Brazilian Navy. 
ross of Naval Merit, 34 cla Token of good will. 
r The Military Do. 
1953 Modal e Ment (Pr —.— For S N war correspondent during World War II. 
e 00 on o; ioe ‘ar 
Croix de Guerre with silver star Token of toed will. 
Le ee Peruvian Cross of the Order OEN Naval Do. 
Merit (commander). 
„Marvin L., 113084 Aug. 1, 1981... Argentina Order of Naval Merit (eommander) Do. 
Robert D., 118046_....| July 1, 1961......| Peru Peruvian Cross of Naval Merit (com- | For service to the Peruvian Navy. 
man 
3 Peruvian Cross of Naval Merit (officer) Do, 
ee Honorary Commander of the Civil | Reason for award unknown, 


Division of the Most Excellent 
Order of the British Empire. 
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Name Donor government 


retirement 


COMMANDER 
ears, Richard D., Jr., 40178... Nov. 1, 1957 Fran Legion of Honor (chevalier) Token of good will. 
Ohara George H. 68173. July 1, 1960 Legion of Honor — pe Do. 
Bailey, Benjamin F., 71680 do Royal Order of George — Do. 
Thomas Robert H., = 0. Order of Military Merit, Ulchi Do. 
Bierer, Howard T., 72804——— d . Gold Cross of the Order of George .“ 500. 
A Harry S., 72450 1, 1 Brazil. Order of Naval Merit — —— —— Member of naval mission to Brazil. 
Bartlett, Wilson R., 74986 y 1, 1961. Military Medal, 3d class For service to the Chilean Navy. 
„Samuel G., 77107. - uly Order of Naval Merit, 2d Token of good will. 
Baczenski, Frank J., 77368 Nov. i, 1956. 1 he of Nerat en (com- | For service to the Peruvian Navy. 
Michels, Ralph J., 78143_.------ July 1, 1960.. .-- 1 of Francisco de Miranda, 2d | For service as chief, U.S. naval mission to Venezuela. 
Winiecki, Frank G., 78231 „ 1, 1959 Rosa Order of King e I (officer) -] For service to the Royal Hellenic Navy. 
Cooper, Thomas V., 78568 K L 9 of cre Merit, Chung Mu, | Token of good will. 
Fey, William L., Jr., 78654. a Do. 
Langford 81 753 . ecuador Do. 
Heine, Heinrich, Ir. (n) Do. 
Miller, Steward C., 84761.------ Eeuad 1 Do. 
Kelley, George A., Ir Peruvian © Do. 


(entgnt commander), 


Smith, Roger F., 88257 Medal and An Antarctic Insignia of the | For service as nava adviser to the Argentine Naval War 
James, John C., 85734.-.-.------ Brazil. Order of ava ral Meni (oſſicer) For service to the a oad 
Baker, Wyane D „90031. J 2 5 -| The Medal of Pao Ting Crisis in the * ac 
= ith, Ralph C., Jr., 95725. Royal Order ofthe Phoenix (officer) . Token of good will. 
cIntyre, hur G., 100263. -| Peruvian Cross of Naval Merit (knight Do. 
commander). 
Brown, Pride C., Jr., 100418. 8 Le of Honor (chevaller) Do. 
Johnson, Donald H., 112085. July 1, 1961. Order of Naval Merit (knight Do. 
lor, Harold A., 390058_ Ia, Brasil ++ ed do — — For service to the 8 Navy. 
Arey, Richard W., 111838 July 1, 1962. 3 5 it, 2d olas. -osr Token of good will. 
rder o 
Chay, Donald S., 88007 L, AD a Eeua dor deron, 2d class For services rendered to the Ecuadoran Navy 
Davis, James E., 174821... Nov. 1, 1958. U Narona Order of the Southern Cross 7. 9 — commanding officer, Naval. Air Facility 
Gay, John W., 201810 Aug. 1, 1982. 20 Order of of Naval Merit (knight)........ For services rendered to Brazilian Navy. 
Laing, Fred, 1802. r eee - | Token of good will. 
McDonald, James J., 101800 8 France Legion of Honor (chevalier) - . For service as assistant Naval attaché and assistant naval 
attaché for air in Paris. 


Naval Cross of Merit, 2d class. 


Token of good 
Order of Naval Merit (officer) 


Me yy, Grange B., 112416.. will, 
Metke, Promotion of good will between United States and Brazil. 


Miller, Anthony J., 165708 Sept Order of Military Merit, Chung Token of good will. 
Moran, James O’D., 238350 j Vasco Nunez de Balboa Do. 
Park, Ernest S., 104885. Order of Naval Merit (knight) Do: 
Rychly, Vladimir L., 401496_---| Oct. 1, 1962 Cross of Merit, ist Do. 
Stahl, Robert B., 128418. 1, 1962 Order of Prince at 05 (commander) 50. 
anggaard, Lars, Jr., 123690... July 1. 1962 Peru Do. 
‘Wyatt, Micajah R., 115113. Sept. 1, 1962 Legion of Honor (knight) (1989) For services as assistant naval attaché for air, Paris, 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER 
Dixon, Earl L., 99467 July 1, 1982 Medal of Pao Ting For services on Kinman during the crisis in the Formosa 
Hunt, Joe H., 329624 May 1, 1962 Peruvian Cross of paral Man (com- | Token of good will. 

mander), distintivo b 

O'Hara, H. Richard, 259748 December 1951.. Baes Cross of thè Nopal Order of the Do. 

Manning, George C., 8688 June 30, 1989... Brazil Dralion Naval Order for Services of Do. 

Wannemacher, Charles R., | June 1, 1038 Wr. Peruvian Cross of the Order of Naval Do. 

189528. Merit (commander). 

Snook, gw A., 201901 . 1, 1988. ‘aval Merit (Knight) For service to the Brazilian Navy. 
oO" ‘Connor, James V., 263280. Royal Order of George I (member)_..| Token of good will. 

Walker, John B., 284406. ET Peruvian Cross of Naval Merit (com- Do. 


mander). 
Beer, James H., 300348 . ---| Order — Naval Merit 


Reynolds, Raymond M., 104485. iui L 1961. do.. Orar, oh Arons . 1 
Mallek, Robert A., —— — Oct. 1, 1961. 82 rel adie Lae a 9 f i * 
Jones, Forrest oat age Erene June 1, 1980. Philippines onor (officer) . f 4, f 532 
Bale un Bru oo HL i 300515-2: Jan. 1, 1902. -| Brazil 4 
Bailey, Ira V., 319631 July 1, 1980. . 
Epps, Edward W., 255560 BIA Feb. 1, 1906000. G e FFP Do. * 
Horn; Leslie E., 385684 July 1, 1959 ..| Order of Military Merit, Chung Mu, | Token of good will. 
Burt, Robert A., Jr., 487288. Dec. 1, 19900 Order of Naval Merit (knight)... a For service to the Brazilian Navy. 
CHIEF BOATSWAIN ‘ 
Williams, Richard A., 602847. . Oct. 1, 1962...._.| China The Armed Forces Medal of Merit. Taiwan Straits crisis in 1958. 
, i 

E Clifton O., 2014785. Mar. 1, 1901. Ecuador Abdon Calderon, 34 class. Token of good will. 

isle, Judd F., 3788777. July 1, 1960. e Do. 

CIVILIAN 


Malanot, Elmer W. For service in & shipment of U.8. Army equip- 


e 1 
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U.S. MARINE CORPS 
Name Donor government Award Remarks 
GENERAL 
rskine, Graves gg. Thailand__.......... Prathamabhon Knight Grand Cross | Reason for award unknown. 
ni fone of the Most Exalted Order of the 
White Elephant. 
MAJOR GENERAL 
Jerome, Clayton C., 03799_..... G Al Merito Grade of Grand Official * 17 0 — 72 aide = eariy 198. of Chile during his visit 
tates in early 1 
Sam ENa o o A A — Order of Military Merit, Taeguk For service to blic of Korea as commandin: eral, 
ct a d Order of Military Merit r 8 abie of 8 — di a 
M L., O 4288... July 1962 . er of Military Merit ‘or ic of Korea as comman: 
PEMAN, ist MAW Ane 28 1060, to See 1 1888. 
BRIGADIER GENERAL 
Hittle, James D., 05627_......- March 1958. S Medal Merite Combatant Tam o of good will, 
South, Hamilton D., Jr., 03815-| April 1958. „ Order of Naval Merit (grade of com- For service as assistant naval . and assistant naval 
mander). attaché for air, navel aviator and administration 
at the Office of the Naval Attaché, zaa de Janeiro, 
Brazil, September 1948 to November 1949. 
rr Ulchi Distinguished Military Service | For service as Assistant Chief of Stadl, 641. lst MAW, 


Taxis, Samuel G., 04656. 


Freuler, Herbert C., O48 June 1, 10590 bon at Ulchi Distinguished Military Service 
Kirgis, Howard G., O5367 Nov. 1, 1959. 1 Order of Naval Merit 
Shofner, Austin C., 0564 (ae 1 Cross of Naval Merit, grade of com 
COLONEL 
Hayden, Reynolds K., 04953___| Feb. 1, 1960 Thailand t N py of Crown of 
McGlashan, Robert C., 05379__| Sept. 1, 1988. . Brazil Order ok Naval Merit, degree of com- 
mander. 
Meek, Harold B., 05507__.....- February 1961 N Oae Naval Medal for Distinctive Service 
King, Howard E., 06211 March 1960 oe o -ee Cross of Aeronautical Merit 2d class, 
i * ms distinctive white. 
Smith, Sherman A., 06984 June 1961 P Order of Naval Meri Ee of officer__ 
Stonecliffe, David W., 05430. July 1081 TEN Thailand Crown of Thailand Medal, 2d class 
Murray, James C., Jr., 05389__.| July 1962_....... Greece Gold beds of the Order of King 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
Donnell, John L., 06712 July 1961 Phillppines ... Legion of honor (oeer) 
Hubka, Frank K., 019858 July 1902 G oo Air Force pilot wings 
Langstaff, Harold A., Jr., OI1870. d wn OES Cements Pao Ting (Order of the Precious Tri- 
? ioe pod) and Chinese Air Force pilot 
wings. 
CAPTAIN 
Brockman, William A., 027147_| June 1961.. _--..|.-.--do__-..--------- Air Force pilot wings 
cwo, w-4 
Davis, Perry W., 019886 July 19060 . Order of Honor and Merit 


July 28, 1955, to June 8, 1956. 
For service to the Republic of Syria as Chairman, Israeli- 
Supervision Orentestion, May Miho A: TUS 
ul on, May to 6, 1 
For service to Republic of Korea while serving ah stant 
Chief of Staff, G-4, Ist MAW, Sept. 12, 1955, to June 8, 


1956. 
For service rendered to the Brazilian Navy conten fee 
8 Corps member of the Fg ns 


mission 
For services as U.S. naval attaché and U.S. naval attaché 
for air, Lima, Peru, March 1947 to June 1949, 


For service Republic of Thailand as U.S. naval 


to the 
attaché and U.S. 5 for air, Bangkok, Thai- 
land, Oct. 52 Aug. 19, 1954. 

For service to Brazilian Navy as amphibious adviser to 
Brazilian Naval War College, U.S. Naval mission to 
Brazil, December 1951 3 

For service rendered the Brazili avy during his tour of 
duty — am ein member and Marine 15 ad- 


College, U.S. naval mission to 


blic of Brazil. 
é and naval attaché for air, 
1 to Oct. 5, 1952. 
S +, 


1 S. naval ose, American 
June to November 1949. 


For service as U.S, naval at 
Bangkok, Thailand, Sept. 
For service as 
mission to 


For service as commanding officer, Marine Barracks, 
Y.S. Jeni Base, Olongapo Zambales, July 5, 1952, to 
y 
For service during Operation Hunger, a Taiwan flood relief 
erat Aug. 10-20, 1959. 
r service rendered from puget to to September 1958 dur- 
‘ing the crisis in the Taiwan 


For service during ration Hun; a Taiwan flood relief 
action, Aug. 1820.1 1959. = 


For service as adviser to the recruit depot and rifle range 
instructor of the armed forces of Haiti. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CONVEY LAND TO PASCUA YAQUI 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6233) 
to provide for the conveyance of certain 
land of the United States to the Pascua 
Yaqui Association, Inc. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Con- 
gress hereby finds that the Yaqui community 
has been in the United States for approxi- 
mately forty years and has found itself faced 
with insurmountable problems as a result of 
urban encroachment upon that area which 
has been their home in the United States 
since their flight from Mexico to escape po- 


litical persecution; the Congress further finds 
that the unique culture of the Yaqui which 
has made a great contribution to the south- 
western part of this country is threatened un- 
less the community life of the Yaqui can be 
maintained in a more suitable area, there- 
fore, it is the purpose of this Act to assist 
the Pascua Yaqui Association, Inc., a non- 
profit corporation formed under the laws of 
the State of Arizona for the purposes of 
maintaining and enhancing the Yaqui cul- 
ture as it is found in the State of Arizona 
and of aiding the Yaqui in meeting the prob- 
lems which arise as a result of being a mem- 
ber of that community in the United States. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized and directed to convey without 
monetary consideration to the Pascua Yaqui 
Association, Inc., an Arizona corporation, all 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in and to certain real property more particu- 
larly described in section 3 of this Act sub- 
ject to the following conditions: 

(1) Such association shall use such prop- 
erty only in accordance with its corporate 
purposes set out in its original articles of in- 
corporation. 


(2) Title to such property shall be held by 
such association for the common benefit of 
all the members of such association and no 
part of such property shall ever be conveyed 
for the benefit of any private organization, 
association, group, or individual, except that 
a parcel of not to exceed fifteen acres may be 
conveyed to the county of Pima, State of 
Arizona, or a political subdivision thereof, 
for use as a site for a school. 

(3) Such other conditions as the Secretary 

of the Interior shall deem necessary to pro- 
tect the interest of the United States. 
If any condition imposed by this section is 
breached at any time, all of the real property 
conveyed under authority of this Act shall 
revert to the United States. 

SEC. 3. The real property referred to in 
section 2 of this Act is more particularly de- 
scribed as follows: 

Township 15 south, range 12 east, Gila and 
Salt River meridian, Arizona: 

Section 13: Lot 4, west half southeast 
quarter; 

Section 24: Lots 1, 2, west half northeast 
quarter, northwest quarter. 


1964 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3, through page 2, line 8, strike 
out all of section 1. 

Page 2, line 9, strike out “Sec. 2, The” and 
insert “That the”. 

Page 2, line 12, after “United States” in- 
sert “except as otherwise provided by section 
3 of this Act”. 

Page 2, line 13, strike out “section 3” and 
insert “section 2”. 

Page 3, line 7, strike out all of the line 
and insert: “Sec 2. The real property re- 
ferred to in section 1 of”. 

Page 3, strike out all of lines 11, 12, and 
13 and insert: 

“Section 24: Lots 1 and 2, the west half 
of the northeast quarter; and the southeast 
quarter of the northwest quarter, being a 
total of approximately 202.76 acres.” 

Page 3, after line 13, add a new section to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 8. Any patent issued under this Act 
shall contain a reservation to the United 
States of any of the following named min- 
erals for which the land as of the date of 
issuance of patent is deemed by the Secretary 
of the Interior to be valuable or prospec- 
tively valuable: coal, native asphalt, solid 
and semisolid bitumen, and bituminous rock 
(including oll-impregnated rock or sands 
from which oll is recoverable only by special 
treatment after the deposit is mined or quar- 
ried), oll, gas, oil shale, phosphate, sodium, 
and potassium, together with the right of the 
United States, its lessees, permittees, or li- 
censees to prospect for, mine, and remove 
them under applicable provisions of law.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the Private Calendar. 


WILD ANIMALS—MEAT IMPORTS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
1839) to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to 
provide for the free importation of wild 
animals and wild birds which are in- 
tended for exhibition in the United 
States, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1824) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
1839) to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to pro- 
vide for the free importation of wild animals 
and wild birds which are intended for exhi- 
bition in the United States, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to the 
text of the bill and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter 
proposed to be inserted by the Senate amend- 
ment insert the following: “That (a) item 
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852.20 of title I of the Tariff Act of 1930 
(Tariff Schedules of the United States; 28 
F.R., part II, August 17, 1963) is amended 
to read as follows: 


“< 1852. 200 Wild animals (in- 
cluding birds and 
fish) imported for 
use, or for sale 


Free Free 0 


“(b) Headnote 1 of part 4 of schedule 8 of 
such title I is amended by striking out ‘item 
850.50,’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘items 
850.50 and 852.20,’. 

“(c)The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall take effect on the tenth day after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

“Sec. 2. (a) It is the policy of the Con- 
gress that the aggregate quantity of the arti- 
cles specified in items 106.10 (relating to 
fresh, chilled, or frozen cattle meat) and 
106.20 (relating to fresh, chilled, or frozen 
meat of goats and sheep (except lambs)) of 
the Tariff Schedules of the United States 
which may be imported into the United 
States in any calendar year beginning after 
December 31, 1964, should not exceed 725, 
400,000 pounds; except that this quantity 
shall be increased or decreased for any 
calendar year by the same percentage that 
estimated average annual domestic commer- 
cial production of these articles in that 
calendar year and the two preceding calendar 
years increases or decreases in comparison 
with the average annual domestic commer- 
cial production of these articles during the 
years 1959 through 1963, inclusive. 

“(b) The Secretary of Agriculture, for 
each calendar year after 1964, shall estimate 
and publish— 

“(1) before the beginning of such calen- 
dar year, the aggregate quantity prescribed 
for such calendar year by subsection (a), 
and 


“(2) before the first day of each calendar 

quarter in such calendar year, the aggregate 
quantity of the articles described in subsec- 
tion (a) which (but for this section) would 
be imported in such calendar year. 
In applying paragraph (2) for the second 
or any calendar quarter in any 
calendar year, actual imports for the preced- 
ing calendar quarter or quarters in such cal- 
endar year shall be taken into account to 
the extent data is available. 

“(c)(1) If the aggregate quantity esti- 
mated before any calendar quarter by the 
Secretary of Agriculture pursuant to sub- 
section (b) (2) equals or exceeds 110 percent 
of the aggregate quantity estimated by him 
pursuant to subsection (b)(1), and if there 
is no limitation in effect under this section 
with respect to such calendar year, the Pres- 
ident shall by proclamation limit the total 
quantity of the articles described in sub- 
section (a) which may be entered, or with- 
drawn from warehouse, for consumption, 
during such calendar year, to the aggregate 
quantity estimated for such calendar year 
by the Secretary of Agriculture pursuant to 
subsection (b) (1). 

“(2) If the aggregate quantity estimated 
before any calendar quarter by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture pursuant to subsection 
(b) (2) does not equal or exceed 110 percent 
of the aggregate quantity estimated by him 
pursuant to subsection (b)(1), and if a 
limitation is in effect under this section 
with respect to such calendar year, such lim- 
itation shall cease to apply as of the first 
day of such calendar quarter; except that 
any limitation which has been in effect for 
the third calendar quarter of any calendar 
year shall continue in effect for the fourth 
calendar quarter of such year unless the 
proclamation is suspended or the total quan- 
tity is increased pursuant to subsection (d). 
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“(3) The Secretary of Agriculture shall 

allocate the total quantity proclaimed under 
Paragraph (1), and any increase in such 
quantity pursuant to subsection (d), among 
supplying countries on the basis of the shares 
such countries supplied to the United States 
market during a representative period of the 
articles described in subsection (a), except 
that due account may be given to special 
factors which have affected or may affect the 
trade in such articles. The Secretary of 
Agriculture shall certify such allocations to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 
„d) The President may suspend any proc- 
lamation made under subsection (c), or in- 
crease the total quantity proclaimed under 
such subsection, if he determines and pro- 
claims that— 

“(1) such action is required by overriding 

economic or national security interests of 
the United States, giving special weight to 
the importance to the nation of the eco- 
nomic well-being of the domestic livestock 
industry; 
“(2) the supply of articles of the kind 
described in subsection (a) will be inade- 
quate to meet domestic demand at reason- 
able prices; or 

“(3) trade agreements entered into after 

the date of the enactment of this Act ensure 
that the policy set forth in subsection (a) 
will be carried out. 
Any such suspension shall be for such period, 
and any such increase shall be in such 
amount, as the President determines and 
proclaims to be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this subsection. 

“(e) The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
issue such regulations as he determines to 
be necessary to prevent circumvention of 
the purposes of this section. 

“(f) All determinations by the President 
and the Secretary of Agriculture under this 
section shall be final.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the title of the bill be amended to 
read as follows: “An Act to provide for the 
free importation of certain wild animals, and 
to provide for the imposition of quotas on 
certain meat and meat products.” 

W.D. MILLS, 


Managers on the Part of the House. 
Harry F. BYRD, 
RUSSELL B. LONG, 
G. A. SMATHERS, 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
FRANK CARLSON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 1839) to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930 to provide for the free im- 
portation of wild animals and wild birds 
which are intended for exhibition in the 
United States, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the ac- 
tion agreed upon by the conferees and rec- 
ommended in the accompanying conference 
report: 

The bill as passed by the House provided 
for the free importation of wild animals and 
wild birds imported specially for exhibition. 


SENATE AMENDMENT 


The Senate amendment to the text of the 
bill struck out all after the enacting clause 
and inserted new text to impose quotas on 
imports of certain meat and meat products. 

The first section of the Senate amendment 
would add a new headnote to the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States. 

Paragraph (a) of the new headnote pro- 
vided basic quotas on imports of five cate- 
gories of meat and meat products: 

(1) Cattle meat, fresh, chilled, or frozen, 
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(2) Goat and sheep meat (except lamb), 
fresh, chilled, or frozen. 

(3) Lamb meat, fresh, chilled, or frozen. 

(4) Sausages (other than sausages in chief 
value of pork). 

(5) Beef or veal, prepared or preserved 
(except sausages) . 

The quotas were on a quarterly basis and 
were to apply to each calendar quarter be- 
ginning after December 31, 1964. 

Paragraph (b) of the new headnote pro- 
vided for increases in the quotas imposed by 
paragraph (a) if the average price received 
in the United States for the animals from 
which the quota articles are produced equals 
or exceeds 90 percent of the average parity 
price for such animals for a 6-month period 
and the domestic slaughter of such animals 
for such period exceeds the base amount 
specified in the amendment. An increase in 
quota would be in the same ratio as the in- 
crease in the domestic slaughter over the 
base amount specified and would apply for 
the second and third calendar quarters fol- 
lowing the 6-month period. 

Paragraph (c) provided exceptions. Sub- 
paragraph (i) provided that the operation 
of the new headnote shall be suspended with 
respect to any period which the President 
declares to be a period of national emergency. 
Subparagraph (ii) provided for the suspen- 
sion of (or increase in) a quota where, be- 
cause of a natural disaster to the livestock in 
the United States from which the quota 
articles are produced, the U.S. supplies 
thereof are inadequate to meet demand at 
reasonable prices to domestic consumers. 
Subparagraph (iii) provided that any indi- 
vidual entry having an entry weight of 25 
pounds or less shall not be taken into ac- 
count. 

Paragraph (d) provided for the proration of 
a quota for a calendar quarter on a monthly 
or more frequent basis where determined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture as being neces- 
sary to prevent the disruption of the orderly 
operation of the market. 

Paragraph (e) required that the 8 
taken into account for quota purposes be 
the weight used for customs purposes. 

Paragraph (f) authorized the President, 
whenever he deems it necessary to prevent 
the entry, at any port of entry in the United 
States, of excessive quantities of articles in 
any quota category, to prescribe (within the 
overall quota for the period) maximum 
quantities of such articles which may be en- 
tered at such port of entry during such 
period. 

Section 2 of the Senate amendment pro- 
vided that no trade agreement or other in- 
ternational agreement heretofore or hereafter 
entered into by the United States shall be 
applied in a manner inconsistent with the 
requirements of the first section. 

CONFERENCE SUBSTITUTE 

Under the conference agreement, new ‘text 
is substituted for both the text of the bill 
as passed by the House and the text of the 
Senate amendment. 

Subsection (a) of the first section of the 
conference substitute amends the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States to permit 
the free entry of wild animals (including 
birds and fish) imported for use, or for sale 
for use, in any scientific public collection for 
exhibition for scientific or educational pur- 
poses. 

Subsection (b) of the first section makes 
a technical conforming amendment and sub- 
section (e) provides that the amendments 
made by the first section shall take effect 
on the tenth day after the date of enactment 
of the bill. 

Section 2 of the conference substitute 
relates to provisions for the imposition of 
quotas on certain meat and meat products. 

Subsection (a) provides that it is the 
policy of the Congress that the aggregate 
quantity of the articles specified in items 
106.10 (relating to fresh, chilled, or frozen 
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cattle meat) and 106.20 (relating to fresh, 
chilled, or frozen meat of goats and sheep 
(except lambs): of the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States which may be imported into 
the United States in any calendar year begin- 
ning after December 31, 1964, should not ex- 
ceed 725,400,000 pounds; except that this 
quantity shall be increased or decreased for 
any calendar year by the same percentage 
that estimated average annual domestic 
commercial production of these articles in 
that calendar year and the two preceding cal- 
endar years increases or decreases in compari- 
son with the average annual domestic com- 
mercial production of these articles during 
the years 1959 through 1963, inclusive. 

Subsection (b) of section 2 provides that 
the Secretary of Agriculture, for each cal- 
endar year after 1964, shall estimate and 
publish— 

(1) before the beginning of such calen- 
dar year, the aggregate quantity prescribed 
2 such calendar year by subsection (a), 
an 

(2) before the first day of each calendar 
quarter in such calendar year, the aggre- 
gate quantity of the articles described in 
subsection (a) which (but for section 2) 
would be imported in such calendar year. 

In applying paragraph (2) for the second 
or any succeeding calendar quarter in any 
calendar year, actual imports for the pre- 
ceding calendar quarter or quarters in such 
calendar year shall be taken into account to 
the extent data is available. 

Paragraph (1) of subsection (c) provides 
that if the aggregate quantity estimated be- 
fore any calendar quarter by the Secretary 
of Agriculture pursuant to subsection (b) 
(2) equals or ‘exceeds 110 percent of the ag- 
gregate quantity estimated by him pursuant 
to subsection (b)(1), and if there is no 
limitation in effect under section 2 with 
respect to such calendar year, the President 
shall by proclamation limit the total quan- 
tity of the articles described in subsection 
(a) which may be entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, for consumption, during 
such calendar year, to the aggregate quan- 
tity estimated for such calendar year by the 
Secretary of Agriculture pursuant to subsec- 
tion (b) (1). 

Paragraph (2) of subsection (c) provides 
that if the aggregate quantity estimated be- 
fore any calendar quarter by the Secretary 
of Agriculture pursuant to subsection. () 
(2) does not equal or exceed 110 percent of 
the aggregate quantity estimated by him 
pursuant to subsection (b) (1), and if a lim- 
itation is In effect under section 2 with re- 
spect to such calendar year, such limitation 
shall cease to apply as of the first day of 
such calendar quarter; except that any lim- 
itation which has been in effect for the third 
calendar quarter of any, calendar year shall 
continue in effect for the fourth calendar 
quarter of such year unless the proclamation 
is: suspended or the total quantity is in- 
creased pursuant to subsection (d). 

Paragraph (3) of subsection (c) requires 
the Secretary of Agriculture to allocate the 
total quantity proclaimed under paragraph 
(1), and any increase in such quantity pur- 
suant to subsection (d), among supplying 
countries on the basis of the shares such 
countries supplied to the U.S. market during 
a representative period of the articles de- 
scribed in subsection (a), except that due 
account may be given to special factors which 
have affected or may affect the tradé in such 
articles. Paragraph (3) also requires the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to certify such allo- 
cations to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Subsection (d) of section 2 provides that 
the President may suspend any proclamation 
made under subsection (c), or increase the 
total quantity proclaimed under such sub- 
section, if he determines and proclaims 
that— 

(1) such action is required by overriding 
economic or national security interests of the 
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United States, giving special weight to the 
importance to the Nation of the economic 
well-being of the domestic livestock industry; 

(2) the supply of articles of the kind de- 
scribed in subsection (a) will be inadequate 
to meet domestic demand at reasonable 
prices; or 

(3) trade agreements entered into after 
the date of the enactment of the bill insure 
that the policy set forth in subsection (a) 
will be carried out. 

Any such suspension shall be for such 
period, and any such increase shall be in such 
amount, as the President determines and pro- 
claims to be necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of subsection (d). 

It was the understanding of the managers 
both on the part of the House and of the 
Senate that the overriding economic interests 
of the United States referred to in para- 
graph (1) include largely trade and balance- 
of-payment considerations. If, for example, 
the President could expand U.S. exports for 
dollars significantly, or prevent a drastic de- 
cline in such exports, by suspending or in- 
creasing meat import quotas, this would be 
in the overriding national economic interest. 
If a balance-of-payments deficit were to 
threaten U.S. fiscal integrity, and if the situa- 
tion could be materially improved by sus- 
pending or increasing quotas, this would be 
in the overriding national economic interest, 
Speaking directly of agriculture, if other 
importing countries were in retaliation pre- 
pared to adopt tight restrictions covering a 
wide range of U.S. agricultural export prod- 
ucts, and if the effect would be to reduce 
U.S. agricultural exports in an amount dis- 
proportionate to gains to the cattle industry, 
the overriding national economic interest 
might be served by suspending or increasing 
quotas. 

It was the understanding of the managers 
both on the part of the House and of the 
Senate with respect to paragraph (2) that 
in determining whether or not consumer 
prices of beef are reasonable the primary con- 
sideration will be current prices in relation 
to prices over the immediately preceding 
years. If the prices received by farmers and 
ranchers for beef cattle in the current year 
unduly exceed and are expected to continue 
to exceed unduly through the end of the 
calendar year average prices over the preced- 
ing five years, and if furthermore, these 
prices result in comparable or greater in- 
creases in the retail prices of beef, as re- 
flected in reports of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, a basis would be established for 
suspending quotas. Due consideration would 
be given, however, to increases in production 
costs experienced by livestock producers. 

It was the understanding of the managers 
both on the part of the House and of the 
Senate with respect to paragraph (3) that 
trade agreements would accomplish the same 
policy set forth in section 2 ff they establish 
conditions that over a reasonable period of 
time assure a pattern of world trade in beef, 
veal, and mutton that results in U.S. im- 
ports of these meats in amounts consistent 
with subsection (a). 

Subsection (e) provides that the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall issue such regulations 
as he determines to be necessary to prevent 
circumvention of the purposes of section 2. 
The conferees particularly had in mind the 
possibility that the form or packaging of 
articles included under a quota might be 
altered in an effort to avoid quota controls, 
Examples might be (1) the dicing of bone- 
less beef (so that it. would, but for such regu- 
lations, be entered as a prepared product 
rather than as fresh, chilled, or frozen), or 
(2) the packaging of fresh, chilled, or frozen 
beef or veal in some type of air-tight con- 
tainer. 

Subsection (f) provides that all determi- 
nations by the President and the Secretary of 
Agriculture under section 2 shall be final. 

Authority to control imports by port of 
entry has not been included under the con- 
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ference substitute. The conferees recognize 
that it would be most difficult to administer 
controls on this basis. However, the prob- 
lem to be dealt with in this area is the undue 
concentration of imports in particular ports 
of entry. It would be hoped that the Presi- 
dent could alleviate any such problems that 
exist through consultations with supplying 
countries. 


Mr. MILLS (interrupting the reading 
of the statement). Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact that we shall take such time 
as is required to explain the conference 
report, I ask unanimous consent that fur- 
ther reading of the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House be 
dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS, Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, it will be recalled that 
H.R. 1839, as unanimously passed by the 
House on February 26, 1963, provided for 
the free importation of wild animals and 
wild birds which are intended for exhibi- 
tion in the United States. A similar 
measure had been passed by the House 
in the 87th Congress, but received no 
consideration in the other body and died 
at adjournment of that Congress. 

The other body passed H.R. 1839 on 
July 28, 1964, with amendments, the 
first of which was adopted in the Senate 
Committee on Finance and added to the 
bill provisions that would impose import 
quotas on certain meat and meat prod- 
ucts. The second amendment, which 
was adopted on the floor of the other 
body, struck from the measure the pro- 
visions relating to the free importation 
of wild animals and wild birds, which 
iay the substance of the House-passed 

Mr. Speaker, it will also be recalled 
that 1 week ago today, the House adopted 
a resolution disagreeing with the amend- 
ments of the other body and requesting a 
conference. At that time grave con- 
cern was expressed by many Members 
of the House, including the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. COLMER], who 
called up the resolution at the direction 
of the Committee on Rules, that the 
amendments of the other body relating 
to meat imports were a nullity. 

This question arose from the section 
of the bill which suspended the opera- 
tion of the quotas during a period of 
national emergency. Since we are at 
present still in the period of national 
emergency declared by President Tru- 
man at the time of the Korean war, many 
Members of the House who were both 
learned in the law and very desirous of 
helping the domestic meat industry, ex- 
pressed the opinion that this provision 
would completely nullify the measure as 
approved by the other body. In other 
words, it was believed that the bill, by 
its own terms, would prevent the meat 
import quotas from going into effect be- 
cause of the presently existing period of 
national emergency. 
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I might add, Mr. Speaker, that there 
was also indicated in the debate on 
Tuesday last on the resolution to send 
H.R. 1839 to conference, some displeas- 
ure on the part of Members with regard 
to the procedures utilized by the other 
body with respect to this measure. 
Here again was presented a situation in 
which the subject matter of the House- 
passed bill; that is, the dutiability of 
certain wild animals and birds, was com- 
pletely stricken from the measure, and 
there was added, by the other body, the 
unrelated provisions on the subject of 
meat imports. 

In accordance with assurances given 
on the floor, the conference committee 
has worked long and hard during the 
past week, and it is believed that the 
managers on the part of the House have 
been successful in bringing back a mean- 
ingful and greatly improved measure 
that will be effective in dealing with the 
problem of meat imports and will also 
do much to preserve the prerogatives of 
the House in matters of this kind. 

In the first place, the substance of the 
provisions relating to wild animals and 
birds, which was the sole subject of the 
bill as passed by the House, has been 
restored in modified form. It will be 
recalled that under present law wild an- 
imals, including birds and fishes, im- 
ported for use in any scientific public 
collection for exhibition for scientific or 
educational purposes are admitted duty 
free. H.R. 1839, as passed by the House, 
would have extended this duty-free 
treatment to such articles brought into 
the country by any importer for exhibi- 
tion. The conference committee has 
recommended that present law still ob- 
tain, except that the duty-free treatment 
be extended to imports for sale for use 
in scientific public collections. In 
other words, this provision would still 
apply only with respect to those wild 
creatures that are intended for exhibi- 
tion in and will be housed in public zoo- 
logical collections for scientific or edu- 
cational purposes. 

With respect to the amendments of 
the other body relating to quotas on 
meat imports, the conferees have main- 
tained the fundamental purpose of the 
many bills that have been referred to 
the Committee on Ways and Means on 
this subject, but have made modifications 
and improvements that will render the 
bill effective in offering the protection 
desired by the domestic meat industry 
and, at the same time, less potentially 
damaging to our vital foreign trade in 
other agricultural and industrial 
commodities. 

First of all, the quotas agreed upon 
by the conferees are based on the ay- 
erage annual imports for the years 1959- 
63, which in terms of pounds is 725,- 
400,000. This is an aggregate figure 
covering the articles specified in items 
106.10—relating to fresh, chilled, or 
frozen cattle meat—and 106.20—relating 
to fresh, chilled, or frozen meat of goats 
and sheep, except lambs—of the tariff 
schedules of the United States. 

As was true in the many House bills 
introduced on this subject, there is also 
provided in the bill as approved by the 
conferees a growth factor which will ad- 
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just the quota to take into account in- 
creased or decreased domestic produc- 
tion. The bill would provide that the 
725,400,000-pound figure will be in- 
creased or decreased for any calendar 
year by the same percentage that esti- 
mated average annual domestic com- 
mercial production of these articles in 
that calendar year and the 2 preceding 
calendar years increases or decreases in 
comparison with the average annual do- 
mestic commercial production of these 
articles during the years 1959 through 
1963, inclusive. 

The conferees have also agreed upon 
a different method for triggering the 
quotas. The procedure utilized would be 
just as effective as the automatic quotas 
provided in the bill as passed by the 
other body, but will be less offensive to 
important trading partners of the United 
States, with whom we enjoy a favorable 
balance of trade. 

The conference committee was par- 
ticularly desirous of developing a pro- 
vision that would offer essentially the 
same protection as intended by the bill 
passed by the other body, but which 
would substantially lessen the potentially 
damaging consequences that inhered in 
that measure. We believe the provision, 
recommended by the conferees, which 
requires the President to proclaim the 
above-discussed quotas in effect when- 
ever the Secretary of Agriculture’s quar- 
terly estimate of the level of imports 
equals or exceeds 110 percent of the 
quota calculated for a particular year, is 
a provision that satisfies these require- 
ments. It is vastly more preferable 
than the measure of the other body, both 
from the standpoint of the domestic in- 
dustry and our world trade relations. 

The bill also directs that the quotas 
proclaimed by the President shall be allo- 
cated among supplying countries on the 
basis of the shares such countries sup- 
plied to the United States during a pre- 
vious representative period. There was 
no comparable provision in the bill 
passed by the other body and the man- 
agers on the part of the House consider 
this a distinct and necessary improve- 
ment. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, the bill enumer- 
ates three categories of circumstances 
upon the occurrence of which the Presi- 
dent may suspend or increase quotas pre- 
viously proclaimed. The quotas may be 
suspended or increased if the President 
determines and proclaims that: 

First, such action is required by over- 
riding economic or national security in- 
terests of the United States, giving spe- 
cial weight to the importance to the Na- 
tion of the economic well-being of the 
domestic livestock industry; 

Second, the supply of articles of the 
kind described in subsection (a) will be 
inadequate to meet domestic demand at 
reasonable prices; or 

Third, trade agreements entered into 
after the date of the enactment of this 
act insure that the policy set forth in 
subsection (a) will be carried out. 

The bill that has resulted from the 
long and concentrated labors of the con- 
ference committee was one that was de- 


‘veloped after consultation with repre- 


sentatives of the domestic meat industry 
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and the interested agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government. We wish to acknowl- 
edge the splendid cooperation of both of 
these groups given the committee during 
the period involved in its deliberations. 

Mr. Speaker, what this, the conference 
agreement, would provide is a fixed quota 
for the major beef, veal, and mutton 
items which would be increased in the 
future in the same ratio that commer- 
cial production in the United States in- 
creases in the future, as compared with 
the average commercial production in 
the 5-year base period of 1959-63. For 
example, in the 5-year base period U.S. 
commercial production of beef, veal, and 
mutton were as follows: 


Pounds 
I atl nan ee inte ad Linke 14, 197, 000, 000 
00% ak tps hate on wi th ia ne 15, 446, 000, 000 
eE i ae at ocean ee eiew er cones 15, 937, 000, 000 
. 15, 917, 000, 000 
ci) MARGE i ESE OTRO ei E 16, 938, 000, 000 


The annual average commercial pro- 
duction for these 5 years was 15,687 mil- 
lion pounds. 

The U.S. commercial production in 
1963 was 16,983 million pounds; in 1964, 
it was estimated at 18,500 million 
pounds, and in 1965, it was tentatively 
estimated at 19,400 million pounds. The 
annual average commercial production 
for these 3 years would then be 18,279 
million pounds. 

The commercial production in the 3- 
year period 1963-65 exceeded the an- 
nual average commercial production in 
the base period 1959-63 by 16.5 percent. 

Applying this percentage increase to 
the 725,400,000 pounds specified in the 
bill, the import quota if needed in 1965 
would be established at 845,100,000 
pounds. This would compare with ac- 
tual imports of 1,049 million pounds of 
these products in 1963. 

Mr. Speaker, permit me to advise the 
Members of the House that I have in 
my possession telegrams from those who 
represent the cattlemen of the United 
States through their organization, the 
American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, and those who represent the feed- 
ers of the Nation through the National 
Livestock Feeders’ Association, com- 
pletely endorsing the conference report 
and expressing their hope that this 
measure will be agreed to by the House 
and the other body and that it may then 
become law. 

I am also advised by representatives of 
the agencies of government to which I 
have referred that they will not recom- 
mend to the President of the United 
States that he veto this legislation if it is 
passed. I thus have every reason to ex- 
pect and believe that if the House ap- 
proves this conference report and the 
Senate does likewise, as I think it possi- 
bly will sometime today, it will receive 
favorable action by the President himself. 

Mr. Speaker, on the floor when the rule 
was being considered I said if it were pos- 
sible to bring these groups together it 
probably would be a miracle. I think we 
should change the word, because I would 
not characterize it as a miracle. What 
we can say is that it is the result as much 
as anything else of what I found to be a 
cooperative attitude and spirit on the 
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part of the people representing the ad- 
vocates of the legislation, and the de- 
partments of Government involved in the 
legislation. I have never known people 
who perhaps in the beginning were any 
farther apart in their positions and in 
their desires. Nor have I known any 
groups of hardworking, conscientious 
people who did more to bring their own 
points of view to the middle ground in 
the hope there could be a joining of the 
thinking and resolution of the very com- 
plex and difficult problems involved. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I feel we owe a deep 
debt of gratitude in this instance to those 
who have worked in trying to bring about 
the compromise which we have here. 
They did it, of course, under the direction 
of the conference group. They did it, of 
course, in full keeping with the hope the 
conference group had that we would be 
able to bring back something to the 
House that would be satisfactory to the 
proponents and certainly acceptable to 
2 in Government. That we have 

one. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I appreci- 
ate the great work that the conferees 
have done in this rather difficult and 
somewhat delicate area. I am delighted 
to have the assurance of our distin- 
guished chairman that we have finally 
consulted with and obtained the favor- 
able attitude on the part of domestic pro- 
ducers and of the agencies of govern- 
ment involved. 

But I wonder if at the time the attempt 
was made to elicit the views of the do- 
mestic importers of beef in the first in- 
stance, there was also any effort made to 
obtain the views of responsible and re- 
spectable representatives of the con- 
sumers of the United States. 

Mr. MILLS. Yes; that has been done. 
We have been in contact with many seg- 
ments of our society. We have received 
a cross section of views on this. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. As- 
PINALL). The time of the gentleman 
from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, let me assure you that 
what we have done in this conference 
report is to accomplish the purposes and 
objectives of the proponents of the legis- 
lation in a way different from that pro- 
posed in the Senate amendment, but ac- 
complishing the same broad objective. 
It should be borne in mind that the 
basic quota fixed by the Senate proposal 
is approximately 6.7 percent of the do- 
mestic slaughter during the base period. 

That will be the percent of our domes- 
tic commercial production in any future 
year under the provisions of the confer- 
ence report. It may be greater or it may 
be less in total pounds in a future year, 
depending entirely upon whether or not 
there is a growth in the domestic com- 
mercial production of this type of meat 
in the United States. Rather than have 
that tied to consumption or some figure 
on which we are not as well informed, 
we have tied this to domestic slaughter 
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here in the United States. What we re- 
fer to as domestic commercial production 
means that domestic slaughter which 
goes on in the packinghouses. It does 
not, of course, include slaughter on the 
farm, which is largely home consumption 
meat. 

This is different from the Senate 
amendment fundamentally in this re- 
spect. Under the Senate amendment we 
would have legislated a quota that would 
have gone into effect on January 1, 1965, 
whether the imports of meat at that par- 
ticular time justified a prescribed limita- 
tion or not. The bill itself has a rather 
technical, complicated triggering device, 
as we Call it, that puts it into effect when 
the need arises. There is no “may” 
about it. It is mandatory, and it is ef- 
fected, of course, by the growth formula 
which is in the bill. The conference re- 
port puts it into effect when the situa- 
tion demands this quota. Maybe we will 
never have this quota under this device 
in effect. We will not have it unless im- 
ports rise above the prescribed quota plus 
the growth which is allowed within the 
conference report. 

If there are, for example, large ship- 
ments into the United States in future 
years, such as there were in 1963, over 
and above previous years, then this 
would go into effect. Many of our people 
have felt that those increased shipments 
resulted from an undue portion of meat 
produced outside the United States be- 
ing brought into the country. 

There are some features of this that 
I am satisfied will interest the con- 
sumers that were not in the bill which 
passed the Senate. We have enumer- 
ated in this conference report, Mr, 
Speaker, specific circumstances under 
which the President of the United States 
may undo the proclamation previously 
taken imposing this basic quota. In 
further response to the inquiry from my 
good friend from New York, we have set 
this out in the conference report on 
page 2, wherein we say that: 

The President may suspend any proclama- 
tion made under subsection (c)— 


Which is his authority to proclaim the 
quota— 
or increase the total quantity proclaimed 
under such subsection, if he determines and 
proclaims that 

(1) Such action is required by overriding 
economic or national security interests of 
the United States, giving special weight to 
the importance to the Nation of the eco- 
nomic well-being of the domestic livestock 
industry; 

(2) The supply of articles of the kind 
described in subsection (a) will be inade- 
quate to meet domestic demand at reason- 
able prices; or 

(3) Trade agreements entered into after 
the date of the enactment of this act insure 
that the policy set forth in subsection (a) 
will be carried out. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, what we are saying 
is this: In the process of providing for 
a quota to go into effect, we are doing 
it in a way to best assure the consumer 
of the United, States that there will not 
be price increases in meat of an unrea- 
sonable nature due to the limitation 
upon imports of this meat. 
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In addition, Mr. Speaker, we are say- 
ing this—and the cattlemen have been, 
I think, eminently fair in their willing- 
ness to compromise the Senate provision 
in this respect. We are not saying we 
will put the best interest of those in the 
cattle industry above the national in- 
terest of all the American people. If 
it comes to the point where the protec- 
tion of the cattle industry from these 
imports is running contrary to the over- 
riding national interest of the rest of 
the United States, then the President 
may act to suspend that which he has 
previously proclaimed. 

But let me point out now that when- 
ever the President proclaims the quota 
to be in effect, it is in effect for only 1 
calendar year. This will be reviewed on 
the basis of each year’s situation. If he 
has a quota in effect by proclamation 
and he decides to suspend it for any one 
of these reasons which are set forth here, 
then, of course, it can be suspended for 
the remainder of that calendar year. 
But the whole of the problem will be 
looked at and reviewed and reconsid- 
ered as a result of this triggering de- 
vice on a calendar year basis and every 
year separately. It will not be as the 
Senate provision provided, once in ef- 
fect and then except in a rare situation, 
remain in effect whether it is needed or 
not. 

The provision we have here will inter- 
fere less, and I think eliminate problems 
we otherwise would have had in the so- 
called Kennedy round of negotiations 
wherein we are seeking greater access to 
the export of agricultural and industrial 
products from the United States. 

We have accomplished, therefore, the 
broad purpose of the Senate amend- 
ment but we have done it in a way, Mr. 
Speaker, that will bring to us less dire 
consequences as a result of the accom- 
plishment of this purpose. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. FISHER. First, I desire to com- 
pliment the gentleman and his col- 
leagues on the conference committee and 
the staff for what I think is a very rea- 
sonable and acceptable compromise bill. 
I notice in reading the conference re- 
port that lamb is omitted from the bill 
whereas in the Senate version, lamb was 
included on the same basis for quota 
purposes as was true of beef and mut- 
ton. Will the gentleman for the record 
explain why that was done? 

Mr. MILLS. I am glad my friend 
from Texas raised that point. I meant 
to say something about it. Lamb was 
included in the Senate version but it is 
excluded from the first conference. re- 
port for several reasons. 

First, the lamb that we import goes 
into fresh table use and it is consumed as 
chops or as leg of lamb. It does not go 
into manufactured products like ham- 
burger and hotdogs and other processed 
meat. In contrast, most beef that is 
imported does go into manufactured 
products where it tends to compete with 
our own beef. 
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Therefore, while mutton is included 
in the bill because, like imported beef, 
it is used in these manufactured meat 
products, lamb is not included. 

The second reason is that it seems as 
if lamb imports for the year 1964 will 
be no more than 1 to 1% percent 
of our table supply. Beef imports, 
however, as the gentleman from Texas 
knows, increased to about 10 percent or 
some say 11 percent of our total supply 
in 1963. 

Finally, the prices to our domestic 
producers of lamb appear to be firmer, at 
least compared to cow beef. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has again expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 5 additional minutes. 

Those prices are now at a level, I am 
told, of about $21, which is perhaps at 
one of the highest levels lamb prices have 
been in 4, 5, or 6 years. 

There has been an upward trend, I be- 
lieve we would all admit, in this con- 
nection in the past 4 years. We were of 
the opinion that lamb meat needed to be 
treated as a separate matter and not to 
be brought into this legislation, which 
primarily endeavors to try to do some- 
thing to alleviate the situation as to cows 
and cow meat in the United States. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oregon. 

Mr. ULLMAN. I congratulate the 
gentleman from Arkansas for bringing 
us a bill. He not only did what he told 
the House he would do, but he has met 
this very difficult problem in a way 
which, in my opinion, will satisfy the 
problem of the industry, will not harm 
our tariff negotiations, and will not ad- 
versely affect the consumers of this 
country. 

I have some specific questions to ask 
the gentleman. 

First, in section 2(a) we define meat 
products covered by the bill as coming 
under sections 106.10 and 106.20 of the 
tariff schedule. I should like to have 
some assurance from the chairman of 
the committee that whereas in those 
sections ground meat may not be cov- 
ered—it is considered by the conference 
committee to come under this bill and 
under the quota specifications of this 
legislation wherever it might be found 
in the Customs Code. 

Mr. MILLS. Actually what we are 
talking about in the subsection (a), 
where we set the policy of the Congress, 
is that meat which comes in under 106.10 
and 106.20. That is specified in the Tar- 
iff Act as being fresh, chilled, or frozen 
cattle meat and fresh, chilled, or frozen 
meat of goats and sheep—and then we 
provide “except lambs.” 

It is because of the possibility that 
there might be some deliberate, designed 
attempt to circumvent the purpose of 
the Congress and the legislation itself 
that we added a proviso which is on 
page 3 of the report, subsection (e), 
which is: 

The Secretary of Agriculture shall issue 
such regulations as he determines to be 
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necessary to prevent circumvention of the 
purposes of this section. 


For example, if a country which is a 
major supplier of cattle meat decided it 
would get around this quota by merely 
grinding the meat there and shipping it 
over here in some form designed to cir- 
cumvent these two particular sections, 
then it would be expected that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture would use this au- 
thority to include that within the total 
we are making possible for importation 
under this conference report. 

Mr. ULLMAN. I thank the gentleman. 
That answers that question. Now I have 
a question with regard to section 2(c) 
(1), (2), and (3). 

First the conference report declares 
it the policy of the Congress that imports 
shall be at the 5-year level plus a growth 
factor. 

Under the provisions of the bill the 
Secretary will make an annual computa- 
tion of the overall quota of beef which 
can come into the country then, on a 
quarterly basis, he will make an esti- 
mate in advance as to whether imports 
are expected to exceed that level for the 
next 3 months. 

Is it not true that in any given quarter 
the imports could exceed the amount 
allowed by more than 10 percent? 

Mr. MILLS. On a quarterly basis, yes; 
that is entirely true. I call the gentle- 
man’s attention to this fact: When once 
the imports at any time come in, in such 
amounts as to trigger this device and 
to bring the quota into existence, then 
the quota itself, giving proper considera- 
tion to the growth factor, comes into play 
for the entire calendar year. 

So the limitation is with respect to 
the entire calendar year. There would 
have to be then a leveling so that in all 
quotas remaining in the year imports 
would not come in at this very high level 
to which the gentleman refers. 

Mr. ULLMAN. The gentleman’s un- 
derstanding, then, is that in no instance 
would this overall import exceed this an- 
nual quota estimate? 

Mr. MILLS. That is clear in the bill, 
once quotas are set. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Missouri. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to start with the main question 
which concerns me since there is so little 
time to ask questions in the 
time left. 

What I want to know is: Is the purpose 
of this bill to raise prices or not? 

Mr. MILLS. The purpose of this bill 
is to create a circumstance in which the 
price of cow meat—and we are talking 
largely here about cow beef as distin- 
guished from grain fed Choice and Prime 
meat that we eat in the form of steaks 
and so on—wherein the price of that 
meat, which today is down to approxi- 
mately $12 or $13, as I recall it, com- 
pared to a price at this time last year of 
around $15 and compared to a price in 
1962 of around $16—could be increased 
somewhat because of the adverse effect 
these imports have had on cattlemen. 
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Again, though, we are also attempting 
to protect here against the rise of that 
price to such levels to the producer as 
would result in undue increases in con- 
sumer prices. In other words, what we 
are trying to do is to restore a degree of 
stability here to the price received by 
producers within the cattle industry that 
does not now exist but without bringing 
about unreasonable prices to consumers. 
We think we have taken precautions in 
the conference report to do that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ASPINALL). The time of the gentleman 
has again expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, 
myself 4 additional minutes. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
wanted to ask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means many of 
the questions which concern the con- 
sumer. Unfortunately his time has just 
about run out. I wanted to know 
whether or not it would raise the price 
to the consumer. The questions I had 
would have led up to that point. If I 
may be permitted to pursue some of 
them, does “reasonable prices” refer to 
prices for all meats or just hamburgers 
and hotdogs? 

Mr. MILLS. Let me say to my good 
friend from Missouri, for whom I have 
the very greatest respect and a very 
genuine affection, that I know she is 
very greatly interested in the consumer 
at all times, as I am myself, but let 
me tell you this: The price to the con- 
sumer is not always the result of the 
price of an agricultural product rising 
at the producer’s level. It is not always 
that. There are many, many reasons 
why prices may rise for the consumer 
besides merely the price rise of the pro- 
ducer. Now, we cannot protect against 
all of those eventualities and considera- 
tions, but we have protected against the 
price to the producer rising to such 
levels as to refiect itself in unreasonable 
prices to the consumer. This would 
mean the price of all kinds of meat. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. If the chairman will 
listen to me here, the reason I wanted to 
ask these questions was that you are 
tying retail prices on certain types of 
processed meats from low-quality beef 
to the overall price of farmers for high- 
quality steers. Is that not true? 

Mr. MILLS. No, we are not. If we 
can do that and if we can succeed in 
doing that, then, of course, I doubt the 
cattlemen themselves would be for this 
legislation, because you would have the 
price of processed beef so far up in the 
marketplace, if you tied that price of 
cow meat to steer meat, that you would 
not have anybody buying red meat in 
processed form but they would turn to 
fone other kind of meat for consump- 

ion. 

Let me tell you those who produce 
cattle are just as concerned about un- 
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have a right to be concerned, too. If 
they are not concerned, the consumer 
will turn from the consumption of so- 
called red meat to the consumption of 
some other kind of meat. Do not think 
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that this is a noncompetitive situation. 
This is a highly competitive situation in 
the marketplace. I think I can assure 
my friend from Missouri that we have 
safeguarded, we have protected the con- 
sumers’ interests here as well as the in- 
terests of everyone else. We are con- 
cerned about consumers just as we are 
about the producers of meat. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the conference report. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of the legislation before us. I am 
a cosponsor in the House of Representa- 
tives of the many bills introduced to 
offer a measure of protection to the live- 
stock industry from excessive foreign 
imports. While the compromise agree- 
ment before us should certainly help 
the situation, and I will vote for passage 
of this legislation, I feel it necessary to 
express to my colleagues a deep disap- 
pointment that lamb has been deleted 
from the provisions of this legislation. 
I know that some of my colleagues who 
served on the conference committee ex- 
pressed similar concern that the admin- 
istration insisted that import restrictions 
on lamb not be included. It is difficult 
to understand the administration’s posi- 
tion on this, since the heavy volume of 
lamb imports from foreign countries has 
been a serious problem to this vital in- 
dustry for some time. 

The effect of today’s action will leave 
lamb unprotected, and lamb producers 
can therefore look forward to not only a 
continuing problem from excessive im- 
ports, but an intensified problem because 
protecting beef but not lamb will no 
doubt stimulate increased lamb exports 
from New Zealand and Australia to 
partly compensate for losses in beef 
exports. 

It was, and continues to be my hope, 
Mr. Speaker, that the Congress will do 
something positive to help protect the 
lamb producers of our Nation. 

In support of the need for import 
restrictions on lamb, I ask unanimous 
consent to place at this point in the 
Recor, a statement by Edwin E. Marsh, 
executive secretary of the National Wool 
Growers Association: 

NECESSITY FOR RETAINING LAMB IN MEAT 
IMPORT QUOTA BILL 

Members of the 20 sheep and lamb pro- 
ducer organizations composing the National 
Wool Growers Association, operating in a 23- 
State area where over 70 percent of the Na- 
tion’s lambs are grown, feel very strongly 
that it is highly essential for quotas on both 
lamb and mutton to be included in HR. 
1839. 

In 1957 dressed lamb imports to the 
United States totaled 1,800,000 pounds. In 
each subsequent year with one exception, 
lamb imports have increased and for the 
calendar year 1963 totaled 19 million 
pounds, an 860 percent increase in 7 years. 
The 1 year that lamb imports fell off slightly 
from the previous year was 1961 and the 
reason for this was that domestic lamb 
prices were 50 depressed and below costs of 
production that New Zealand apparently 
found it more profitable to ship its compet- 
ing dressed lamb to other markets. 

The tariff duty on dressed lamb was re- 
duced 50 percent in 1948. At 3.5 cents per 
pound it is now so tragically low that it 
could not begin to meet differences in pro- 
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duction costs here and abroad. As a result 
of this low tariff the price United States 
wholesalers pay for foreign lamb is con- 
siderably below the price domestic producers 
must receive to meet their costs of produc- 
tion. In recent years many domestic pro- 
ducers have not met their production costs 
and have progressively gone further in debt. 
USDA data shows a wide variation between 
costs of foreign lamb landed at east coast 
ports and domestic lamb prices for the same 
period. In some years foreign lamb has 
been landed here at approximately 50 per- 
cent of the price of domestic lamb during 
the same period. Without the slightest 
doubt this price differential does create an 
adverse infiuence on our domestic lamb 
market which will only be further aggravated 
unless some limitations are placed on the 
amount of cheaply produced lamb that can 
come in here. 

While percentagewise lamb imports may 
not seem high compared to domestic pro- 
duction, the impact of the foreign product 
is much greater by reason of the fact that 
most of it lands in New York City which 
is also the price setting point for lamb in a 
wide area of the United States. When a few 
too many pounds of lamb hit the New York 
market, the market there drops and the drop 
is immediately reflected in other major mar- 
kets of the Nation. 

Furthermore, our industry faces a unique 
distribution problem with lamb. While beef 
is consumed in volume all over the United 
States, over 70 percent of the lamb consumed 
here goes to outlets in only three areas of 
the United States; namely, the New York- 
New England area, the Chicago area, and the 
west coast. Statement has been made that 
we should have more lamb in this country 
even if we have to import it, because there 
are areas where consumption is small. De- 
spite the fact that the U.S. industry has en- 
gaged in extensive organized promotional 
efforts, the fact is that the market for lamb 
has not widened to any appreciable extent 
and there is definitely a limit on the amount 
of lamb that can be marketed profitably. 
Experience has shown that when the avail- 
able supply of lamb increases beyond the 
market potential of the principal lamb-con- 
suming areas, the price decreases, in some 
cases sharply. This causes rather severe 
economic difficulties for the sheepmen of the 
United States because over two-thirds of 
their total income is from the sale of lambs 
while less than one-third is from the sale 
of wool. For example, in 1959, 1960, and 
1961 domestic lamb production increased. 
Lamb imports also increased during those 
years. As a result, the average farm price 
of lambs dropped from $21 per hundred 
pounds in 1958 to $18.70 in 1959; $17.90 in 
1960; and $15.80 in 1961. The lamb market 
is very sensitive to increased supplies. 

The price drops above have caused further 
liquidation in 1962 and 1963, Production, 
therefore, is down at present and lamb im- 
ports to date this year are down considerably 
from what would be permitted if quotas were 
established on the basis of average yearly im- 
ports for the past 5 years. Domestic lamb 
prices are now stronger and we know that 
the decrease in imports has been a factor in 
this stronger market. If reasonable quotas 
could now be established, growers here could 
continue their operations with the confi- 
dence that there will be reasonable limita- 
tions on the amount of lamb which can be 
brought into the United States when market 
conditions abroad render it expedient for 
the exporting nations to use this country as 
a “dumping ground.” 

Statement has been made that mutton 
should be in the bill, because mutton, also, 
competes with cow beef, both being used for 
processed meats. This is true. By the same 
token lamb must be retained in the meat 
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import quota bill because imported lamb, 
coming in here in both carcass and cut form, 
competes directly with production of do- 
mestic lamb. 

Packers and retailers have stated repeat- 
edly to domestic growers that the price vari- 
ation between foreign and domestic lamb 
exerts a continual downward pressure on the 
market. Unless tariff increases are possible 
to more nearly equalize this price variation, 
then the only hope of the domestic industry 
is the control of the volume of imports. 

A recent release out of New Zealand stated 
meat trade sources reported that New Zea- 
land lamb shipments to the United States 
would be discontinued for the balance of this 
year. We checked this report with the New 
Zealand Trade Commissioner's office here in 
Washington and are advised there is no 
truth in this report and that they expect 
to continue to sell lamb here as usual. 

In many of our semiarid regions sheep and 
lambs are the only livestock that can survive 
and make use of the sparse vegetation. This 
is true in the West and Southwest particu- 
larly, where sheep production is one of the 
important industries in the economy of these 
areas. In fact, a number of rural areas in 
the West and Southwest depend on the 
sheep industry as an important source of 
income for taxes to provide schools, roads, 
and other necessities, as well as to support 
the industries of those communities through 
purchases of supplies for sheep ranching and 
farming operations. Therefore, in these 
areas, the sheep industry is extremely im- 
portant to the economy and serves as a full- 
time occupation and means of livelihood for 
many of its residents. These are the areas 
hardest hit when imports cause a lowering 
of domestic lamb prices. 

In conclusion, future control of imports 
of both lamb and mutton through quotas is 
vital to the economic health of our domestic 
sheep industry. The industry itself badly 
needs and wants this type of control. Fur- 
thermore, we point out that the Senate, in 
its wisdom, included lamb quotas in the bill 
they passed by a vote of 72 to 15, indicating 
the sentiment of that body for reasonable 
lamb quotas. 

EDWIN E. MARSH, 
Executive Secretary, 
National Wool Growers Association. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, at this time 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES]. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am going to be brief because 
there are many people I know who want 
to get their 2 cents worth in, or a few 
words at least in, on this subject. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr.SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks im- 
mediately following the remarks of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentlewoman. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may include my re- 
marks in the Recorp following those of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. FISHER], 
when he discussed the exclusion of lamb 
in this bill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that those Members desir- 
ing to do so may extend their remarks 
in the Recorp following the remarks of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin on the 
subject matter of this conference report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to speak on this confer- 
ence report with rather mixed emotions. 
I think we have to admit at the outset 
that those who were the proponents of 
quota restrictions encompassed in the 
Senate amendment must recognize that 
that proposal has had most of its teeth 
extracted. Maybe a little history would 
be helpful both in terms of what we have 
here before us, the situation that the 
conferees confronted, and also the sit- 
uation as it relates to consumers’ prices. 

First let us point out that the Senate 
adopted a quota provision that imposed 
quotas on the basis of a 5-year average. 
The total for beef and mutton would have 
been 725 million pounds per year, allo- 
cated on a quarterly basis. That was 
approved by the Senate by a vote of 72 
to 15 with the leadership of both parties 
in the Senate voting for it. One of the 
things that was very amazing to me was 
the silence of the administration's 
spokesmen at that time with respect to 
the merits or demerits of the amendment 
adopted by the Senate. They were very, 
very quiet and they were quiet until it 
appeared as if this body might accept 
the Senate amendment. And then the 
State Department and Agriculture went 
to work. The words that they used to 
describe the Senate amendment ran a 
whole gamut of adjectives from irre- 
sponsible, a violation of GATT, and 
everything else. 

But, let me point this out. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture advised the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and advised 
the conferees that even if the Senate 
amendment went into effect it would not 
produce a reduction in the anticipated 
importation of beef into this country 
either this year or next year, or at any 
time in the future that he could foresee. 

So, Mr. Speaker, all this talk about 
the Senate amendment increasing the 
price of hamburgers and sausage and all 
the rest, is frankly just an effort to pull 
a lot of wool over the eyes of the peo- 
ple. The administration admitted that 
even the Senate amendment would not 
have acted to restrict imports below the 
amount of beef that will be shipped into 
this country, so that even the Senate 
bill would have no effect on prices. 

Now, what has happened? The cattle 
people have agreed to accept the com- 
promise that has been worked out. But 
I believe we must recognize that under 
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this bill the likelihood of restrictions ever 
being brought into play, and a quota be- 
ing placed on beef imports, is rather far- 
fetched. It will only happen in the most 
unusual circumstances, possibly such as 
a recurrence of the situation that caused 
the great flood of beef in the years of 
1961, 1962, and 1963; namely, when the 
Western European market was closed to 
the normal exports of New Zealand and 
Australian beef. What happened when 
they could not ship beef to Western 
Europe? They came into the American 
market and dumped it here. It is ad- 
mitted that we had an unusually large 
influx of foreign beef coming into this 
country. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this bill might pre- 
vent a recurrence of that kind of situa- 
tion, but that is the only type of situa- 
tion that I can foresee where this bill 
could possibly have any effect, and then 
only if the President decided that none 
of the three criteria exists for suspending 
its effect at that time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ASPINALL). The time of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. So that 
what we really have here is, I believe, a 
guarantee possibly against a recurrence 
of the situation that existed in 1961, 1962, 
and 1963. But, mark this: You use as 
your quota to determine how much could 
come in, first, a 5-year average, which 
amounts to 725.4 million pounds, and 
then you add a growth factor which, as 
we were told, would represent another 
6-percent increase in that figure. Then 
the President still does not impose a 
quota until the imports are estimated to 
be 110 percent of that figure. So, im- 
ports must exceed 116 percent of the 
1959-63 average insofar as next year 
would be concerned, before the quota 
would even come into effect, and then it 
would not necessarily come into effect 
unless the President decided that three 
other conditions did not exist. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield 
very briefly to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. KEOGH. Was not the evidence 
before our committee clear that the state 
in the exporting countries is such now 
that no quota would be imposed at least 
until 1966? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The point 
was that it is not anticipated that there 
will be the volume of imports coming into 
this country which would produce an 
importation in excess of 725 million 
pounds a year. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. I hope my friend, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes], 
will make it completely clear to every- 
one, including our mutual friend, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KEOGH], 
that there may not ever be a quota im- 
posed under this bill. 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. That is 
the point I have been trying to make. 
Even if the Senate amendment had been 
adopted the quota would have been 
meaningless because it would not have 
restricted the intended imports. 

Mr. MILLS. That is right. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. To 
whom does the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I am not 
yielding to anyone right now. 

In adopting this conference report 
there is even less likelihood of a quota 
ever being imposed because of a new 
growth factor which is added to the base. 
Then, the imports must exceed 110 per- 
cent of that base. That is the very point 
I have been trying to make. If you have 
an idea that the quotas will go into ef- 
fect, you are wasting your time. The 
only time the quotas would come into ef- 
fect is possibly a recurrence of the kind 
of a situation that we had when the 
Western European markets were closed to 
Australian and New Zealand beef, and 
they, therefore, turned to the United 
States and dumped it here. You would 
be protected under this conference report 
against a recurrence of that situation, 
but that is all it will do. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEOGH. This presents an anal- 
ogy to a court of equity. Equity should 
not be a vain thing. If the gentleman 
tells us these quotas will never be im- 
posed, then they should not be provided 
by law. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The 
quotas are not likely to be imposed. But, 
I think that we should protect our own 
source of supply, and our consumers’ 
source of domestic supply, against the 
disrupting factor of a dumping such as 
occurred in these years 1961 to 1963, par- 
ticularly, as a result of the international 
marketing provision. 

Mr. KEOGH. We have laws to prevent 
the dumping of articles into the United 
States. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. There is 
now no authority to impose quotas on 
beef, and this bill would give the Presi- 
dent that authority. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Section 227 of the act 
of 1935—this is an agricultural act— 
provides for the imposition of quotas, re- 
strictions and tax on imports under cer- 
tain terms and conditions. I would like 
to ask the gentleman if the conference 
report now before us in any way repeals 
existing law? 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. It does 
not. The administration entered into 
a voluntary agreement with Australia 
and New Zealand. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The act goes much 
further than that, but the gentleman’s 
answer is that it does not affect that 
provision. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I do not believe it is 
clear to the Members of the House who 
are listening to this debate just how 
much beef and mutton, percentagewise, 
according to our production, will be per- 
mitted to be imported into the United 
States if this conference report is made 
the law of the land. 

Can the gentleman clarify that? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. To a de- 
gree, yes, but it is always going to be a 
moving figure. Beef imports, we were 
told, could reach about 7.5 percent of 
domestic consumption before the quotas 
could be imposed. If consumption and 
domestic production keeps going up, the 
import allowance will be a higher figure, 
but the percentage will be in that range. 

Mr. JENSEN. I can understand that, 
but the provisions of this law will be 
administered 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Let me 
explain to the gentleman. I can under- 
stand his question. 

We set up a basic amount that can 
come in, 725,400,000 pounds, plus a 
growth factor, plus even an estimate of 
110 percent of that figure; but once that 
is estimated, the imports will reach that 
figure, and these estimates are made on 
a quarterly basis, the President has no 
other alternative except to put the 
quota into effect, unless he finds cer- 
tain conditions under which he can then 
suspend the quota. There is always the 
authority in the President, once having 
put quotas into effect, to suspend them. 
This points up how unlikely it is that 
there will be an imposition of quotas 
under this act. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. COLLIER. I take this time mere- 
ly to take note of the fact that there is 
in some quarters among our colleagues 
here a rather belated concern over con- 
sumer prices, those who voted for the 
sugar bill, the cotton-wheat bill, and the 
Coffee Agreement Act. I am happy that 
now this belated concern comes to the 
surface. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. DORN. I would like to take note 
of the fact that there has been a lot of 
talk about the ground meat. About 18 
months ago they discovered a lot of mule 
meat and horse meat, ground, in cir- 
culation in Ohio. Several years ago a 
thousand pounds or a thousand tons of 
kangaroo meat, ground, was sold through- 
out Ohio. No wonder we read articles 
about our being jumpy these days. 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Let me 
conclude. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Dakota. 

Mr.SHORT. The President’s author- 
ity to establish quotas is the key pro- 
vision in this bill as far as the livestock 
people are concerned and as far as the 
effectiveness of the bill is concerned. The 
language in the Presidential authority is 
quite broad. Could the gentleman give 
the Members of the House some idea as 
to whether or not in his opinion the 
President can suspend the quota, because 
of the indication that was recently re- 
ceived I think from Australia that if this 
bill is passed today retaliatory measures 
will be taken by Australia? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. There is 
not only that likelihood that quotas can 
be suspended on the basis of the threat 
to retaliate, but also on the basis that 
it would interfere with other negotia- 
tions that were going on if this law were 
in effect today and the quotas were in 
effect, the President could suspend them 
on the theory they were interfering with 
the Kennedy round of GATT negotia- 
tions. So here again some of the teeth 
that were in the amendment as it came 
from the Senate have been removed. 

Mr. SHORT. I think it would be most 
inappropriate on the part of Australia, 
because imports have increased from $18 
million to $507 million. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. As far as 
Australia and New Zealand are con- 
cerned, I think they did not contemplate 
importing into this country any more 
than the amount which would come in 
under its formula in this bill. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, the live- 
stock producers and feeders of this coun- 
try have often sought relief from almost 
completely unrestricted imports through 
what would seem to be the proper chan- 
nel—the Tariff Commission. The re- 
sults have not been satisfactory, partly 
because the authority of the Commission 
did not extend to the type of relief de- 
sired, but mostly because our State 
Department could always be counted 
upon to oppose any effort of a domestic 
industry to secure relief. The industry 
has felt they would be no more successful 
under the escape clause provisions of the 
Trade Expansion Act. 

Having had this experience, it was 
only natural that the livestock industry— 
principally the cattlemen—came to Con- 
gress when prices dropped so dramati- 
cally in 1963. I will not take time to 
detail the losses experienced by feeders 
and cattle producers, but the losses were 
spectacular. In appraising the situation 
the cattlemen recognized that our cattle 
population was at an alltime high and 
beef production was at an alltime high, 
This pointed to the necessity for cut- 
backs in production and feeding. The 
industry has done this in the past and 
they were ready to put their own house 
in order again. It is significant that 
there was no clamor for Federal assist- 
ance in the way of price supports or pro- 
duction controls. Cattlemen have stren- 
uously resisted any attempt to include 
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that industry under the umbrella of 
Federal supply management and price 
fixing. 

In appraising their price situation, 
however, it became apparent that there 
was another factor over which the cat- 
tleman had no control. This was the 
factor of imports which had been rising 
spectacularly during the past few years. 

The U.S. share of all world beef im- 
ports increased from one-fourth in 1950 
to 51 percent in 1962 and 54 percent in 
1963. This increase has been caused by 
an increase in import restrictions in other 
major world markets. The United 
States is the only major beef market 
without any quantitative restrictions 
and a very nominal fixed import duty. 

Over a billion pounds of beef and 
veal—product weight—were imported by 
the United States in 1963, an increase of 
20 percent over 1962 and equal to 11 per- 
cent of U.S. production. This is in sharp 
contrast to 1956 when imports were equal 
to only 1.6 percent of U.S. production. 
In the case of Australia, the largest sup- 
plier of beef imports, the increase since 
1958 has been from less than 18 to 517 
million pounds. 

Now what did the livestock industry 
set out to do? They have never sug- 
gested completely shutting off imports 
as some editorials have inferred. They 
attempted to establish a quota for im- 
ports at a reasonable level that would 
only be operative when the domestic 
oversupply was such as to severely de- 
press prices. They determined that an 
average of the last 5 years’ imports would 
be fair, since that would include 1963 
with the highest level in history. In fact 
each of the 5 years, with exception of 
1960 equaled or exceeded all previous 
import levels—1960, at 5.9 percent of our 
total production had only been exceeded 
in 1958. The approach, in effect, guar- 
anteed the importing countries a high 
level of imports regardless of domestic 
prices or supply. 

Bills were introduced in Congress as 
long as a year and a half ago. Seventy 
odd Members of the House have intro- 
duced beef import legislation. The Sen- 
ate by a vote of 72 to 15 passed a beef 
import bill that would impose positive 
restrictions on imports regardless of 
price or supply. This is the bill, H.R. 
1839, on which we are considering the 
conference report. 

We are today faced with, as I see it, 
three choices: first, no legislation; sec- 
ond, the Senate bill; or third, the bill 
in the form worked out by the conference 
committee. 

I urge the adoption of the conference 
report as the only means of securing 
legislation that could be helpful. I say 
could be, because how this bill works 
will depend almost entirely on the dis- 
position of the President to provide some 
reasonable protection to the livestock 
industry. This conference report is a 
compromise for the cattle people who 
wanted a workable provision in the bill 
to remove import restrictions when pro- 
tection was not necessary. This has 
been provided. Many of us thought it 
indefensible to pass legislation which 
would restrict imports when domestic 
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prices were high, as beef is a compara- 
tively high-cost item for low-income con- 
sumers at best. 

For the administration perhaps too 
much latitude has been provided to sus- 
pend quotas—certainly there is more dis- 
cussion than many of us think desirable. 

This is the chance we take. 

As I see it this legislation is the best 
we can get at this time. If it does not 
result in providing some relief to the 
livestock industry it will be because it 
is not administered with a view of pro- 
viding reasonable protection from ex- 
cessive imports, to the largest segment 
of our agricultural industry. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of acceptance 
of the conference report. I am sure that 
you are well aware that I was among the 
first to introduce legislation which would 
broaden the base upon which the imports 
of beef and other livestock into this 
country was computed. At that time, I 
had hoped that this could be accom- 
plished, however, it appears that this was 
not attainable. 

While the recommendation of the 
House-Senate conferees on H.R. 1839 
does not completely solve the situation 
which the cattle industry of California 
now faces, I do believe that it is accepta- 
ble, both to the industry and to the ad- 
ministration. Certainly there is no ques- 
tion but what the language recommended 
by the conferees will help our domestic 
livestock industry. 

The need for some sort of import pro- 
tection for the domestic industry has 
been recognized, I feel, not only by the 
industry of our own United States, but 
also by the nations of Australia and New 
Zealand. This is reflected in the volun- 
tary reduction of livestock imports. This 
was a step which we all hailed and ap- 
preciated, however, it was the feeling of 
the cattle industry and the State of Cali- 
fornia that the 5-year base should be 
accepted, 

I read here the resolution adopted by 
the California State Legislature on this 
subject: 

Whereas the beef cattle industry in Cali- 
fornia and the United States is suffering 
severe price and economic damage from beef 
and veal imports into the State and the 
Nation; and 

Whereas these beef and veal imports im- 
ported into the United States in 1963 set 
an alltime record of nearly 2 billion pounds, 
of which 23 million came through the four 
Pacific coast ports during a single month, 
which is equivalent to almost 54,000 head of 
grown cattle; and 

Whereas beef and veal imports have had 
a rapid over the last decade, par- 
ticularly subsequent to the modification of 
the United Kingdom-Australian meat agree- 
ment in October 1958, from 2.4 percent in 
1953 to 11 percent in 1963; and 

Whereas continued price depression will 
inevitably result in removal of capital from 
California and the United States to foreign 
countries with concurrent employment 
losses; and 

Whereas the production potential of beef 
in certain low-cost producing countries ex- 
porting beef to California and the United 
States is virtually unlimited; and 

Whereas since cattle raising and cattle 
feeding uses approximately 42 percent of the 
total tonnage of all foodstuffs and byprod- 
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ucts of countless agricultural crops produced 
in California and the United States, the in- 
dustry is essential to the growth and wel- 
fare of the State of California and the Amer- 
ican economy; and 

Whereas the meat agreement negotiated 
between the Government of the United 
States and the Governments of Australia, 
New Zealand, and Ireland establishing quotas, 
to limit their beef, veal and mutton im- 
ports into this country to the 1962-63 aver- 
age level, about 6 percent below the record 
level of 1963, does little to alleviate the de- 
pressed conditions in the cattle industry: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress of the United States is requested to 
establish quotas on imports of beef and beef 
products into the United States with princi- 
pal exporters at levels substantially below the 
recordbreaking beef import years of 1962 and 
1963; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be hereby directed to send copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, the President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate, the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and each Member of the California 
delegation in the Congress of the United 
States. 


Mr. Speaker, this indicates the feeling 
of my own State of California on this im- 
portant matter. May I also say that the 
conference report brought before us to- 
day is not a matter of quick decision or 
hasty action. It comes to us as a result 
of detailed investigation and considera- 
tion not only by legislative bodies, but 
also by independent agencies not con- 
nected with the industry. 

You will recall that the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee held comprehensive 
studies of the matter and at its request 
the Federal Tariff Commission held 
formal hearings on the matter. While 
the Commission made no recommenda- 
tion, the comprehensive report did pro- 
vide the committee with a general 
description of the operations of the 
American cattle and beef industry, the 
consumption picture and much other 
information. 

These statistics indicated that at least 
one-half of the increased American use 
of beef over the past several years has 
been taken over by foreign imports, 
which led the committee to the conclu- 
sion that foreign meat imports have 
played “an important part in creating 
the distressed market conditions in the 
cattle industry.” 

In conclusion I want to commend the 
efforts of the Departments of Agriculture 
and State in trying to solve the problem 
through administrative action. They 
have helped considerably, but I do be- 
lieve that legislative action is required 
to complete the task. This proposal, 
as I said before, is not a complete solu- 
tion, but it is a start in the right direc- 
tion. I support acceptance of the con- 
ference report. Thank you. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the like- 
ly effect of this bill is to damage serious- 
ly our image abroad and at the same time 
provide no help whatever to hard-pressed 
cattlemen. 

This legislation is a cruel hoax. It is 
called a bill to limit beef imports, but it 
does no such thing. It provides the 
President with a loophole so vast he could 
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drive a giant herd of imported cattle 
through it. 

The President has made it plain he 
will not rescind the voluntary import 
agreements he has negotiated with Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and Ireland. He has 
said repeatedly he would veto any legis- 
lation requiring him to do so, 

This legislation is so constructed that 
he can let it become law and still do 
exactly as he wishes in regard to beef 
imports. It is a plain and pure scheme 
to help the political position of Senators 
and Congressmen, particularly those on 
the Democratic side, who are embar- 
rassed and outraged at the way Presi- 
dent Johnson has mishandled the beef 
situation. 

It will help politically only with those 
cattlemen who fail to read the legisla- 
tion itself. Those who examine this ver- 
biage will recognize it as a hoax. 

Imports will continue, unaffected by 
this legislation. President Johnson long 
ago made the deal on beef imports. He 
tied his own hands and he knows it. 
That is why he exclaimed the other day 
that he would not let a “bunch of cow- 
pokes” ruin his foreign policy. 

Although ineffectual for U.S. cattle- 
men, it very likely will damage our posi- 
tion abroad. Some of the people abroad, 
like those at home, may not recognize 
this as a hoax. 

They may interpret it as a repudiation 
of the President’s agreement on imports. 
Thus, it may set in motion retaliation 
against our products, farm and other- 
wise, in foreign markets and increase the 
problems of our negotiators under the 
Trade Expansion Act. 

The tragic drop in beef prices had its 
origin in the massive dumping of Govern- 
ment corn—over 2 billion bushels in all— 
by the Kennedy-Johnson administration 
in 1961 and 1962. This dumping action 
drove down market prices so low it trig- 
gered abnormal cattle feeding. This year 
cattlemen reaped the bitter harvest of 
this unwise action by the administration 
as prices tumbled. 

This irresponsible dumping should not 
be permitted to occur again. Nor should 
a President ever negotiate voluntary im- 
port quotas at the unrealistic levels ap- 
proved by this administration. 

What is needed is not new legislation, 
particularly a hoax of this kind. The 
need is for a new President, one who will 
in the future act more responsibly to 
protect the interests of cattlemen and all 
other Americans. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, it looks to 
me that there is an element of fairness 
in this so called beef-quota conference 
report to the domestic producer. 

One thing appears certain and that is 
that pricewise the domestic beef pro- 
ducer is not apt to profit very much. 

The American market is the best mar- 
ket in the world. It is so because Amer- 
ican per capita income is high. This 
enters into every cost of the American 
beef grower as he pays out wages, taxes, 
machinery and supply costs and all that 
it takes to do business in America. To 
me it is a rule of thumb that since the 
American producer does his part to build 
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the American market he is entitled to a 
protection in that market. We are not 
here, today, talking about the protection 
of a tariff. We talk of quotas that may 
be imposed. Certainly if, under the pres- 
sure to do everything possible for freer 
world trade, the American producer is 
asked to share his own market he is en- 
titled to know the exact amount of that 
sharing. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
support the conference report on H.R. 
1839, and the effort which it makes to 
safeguard our domestic cattle industry. 

The conference measure apparently 
presents the best available compromise 
of opposing views on the highly contro- 
versial question that confronts us. 

I hope and trust this measure, through 
wise administration, will enable our vital 
domestic cattle industry to thrive and 
flourish, without doing grave injury to 
foreign policy objectives that are also 
vital to our Nation’s best interests. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, at last, 
after 5 years of talking, Congress has 
finally recognized the adverse effects of 
agricultural imports on the U.S. farm 
economy. 

It was over 5 years ago when I first 
warned of the coming adverse effects of 
unwarranted imports, and I support the 
amendment before us today to limit the 
steadily increasing amounts of fresh, 
chilled or frozen meats entering this 
country in direct competition with do- 
mestic producers. 

I support this amendment even though 
it does not go nearly far enough toward 
a complete solution of the problem. 
This is not the final answer. It is only 
a very weak beginning. 

The greatest significance of our dis- 
cussion and action today is the prece- 
dent we are establishing in finally recog- 
nizing that imports have become real 
problems for our farmers. 

Now is the time to carry out my sug- 
gestion of last March for the complete 
study and review of our entire foreign 
policy in regard to the relationship be- 
tween agricultural imports and falling 
prices paid to domestic producers of 
farm commodities. 

This amendment on beef and other 
meats is only a first step. It now must 
lead to a consideration of all agricul- 
tural imports and their effect on the 
total agricultural economy. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, it is rare 
indeed when any member of this body 
votes for a measure with which he agrees 
100 percent. We all realize that in any 
comprehensive measure we must accept 
things with which we agree and some 
things with which we disagree. 

Yet I doubt that there have been few 
measures before us which have occa- 
sioned as many doubts even among its 
supporters as this conference report 
(H. R. 1839) today, but I can see no hope 
of adopting any better legislation before 
Congress adjourns. 

The objective is simple: to set up effec- 
tive restrictions on meat imports to keep 
from flooding domestic markets to the 
great disadvantage of our own meat 
producers. 
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But the means established by this con- 
ference report has so many loopholes 
and is so complex that it is openly con- 
ceded that import restrictions on meat 
may never be imposed under this bill. 

Even if the restrictions are imposed, 
there are a variety of circumstances un- 
der which the President would have the 
authority to remove them and the Presi- 
dent has opposed this legislation so how 
much assistance he will give in enfore- 
ing the purpose of it is doubtful. Only 
time will tell. 

Many fail to see the danger to our 
farm economy unless something is done 
to regulate meat imports. In addition 
this importation of foreign meats is in- 
creasing our balance-of-payments deficit 
which now has reached a dangerous all- 
time high. 

Of course the administration has in- 
tervened because it does not wish to risk 
the displeasure of Australia, New Zea- 
land, Brazil, Argentina and other coun- 
tries which sent meat to the United 
States. 

It is such considerations which have 
made of this legislation such a hodge- 
podge. 

The thinking of this conference report 
reflects largely the philosophy of the 
State Department, rather than the 
farmer and it is diplomatic rather than 
economic or agricultural considerations 
which govern its direction. 

I will support the conference bill, Mr. 
Speaker, but with great reluctance, I 
still favor the objectives of this legisla- 
tion, but I have little faith in the vehicle 
which purports to take us there. Be- 
cause I believe that the President will 
allow the thinking of the State Depart- 
ment rather than the interest of Ameri- 
can agriculture to dictate his actions in 
the enforcement of this legislation. 

Without the sympathetic administra- 
tion of this legislation by the President 
this legislation will be useless. I am 
hopeful but not confident. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, Iam deeply 
concerned when any segment of the 
economy experiences economic difficulties 
which adversely affects the income of 
those earning their living in the particu- 
lar industry. 

No one who has lived in New England 
in the past two decades could possibly 
feel otherwise. 

Let me state that I am aware that our 
cattlemen have been faced with difficult 
adjustment problems during the past 
year or two and during those times when 
total supplies of beef were so large in 
ratio to the market that prices for cattle 
declined. 

These problems do not, I think, justify 
immediate action by the House in de- 
termining the best solutions, for the 
simple reason that unwise legislation 
with respect to beef imports might have 
serious and adverse consequences on a 
number of groups in this country. 

First, the legislation before us, which 
sharply reduces imports, provides little 
opportunity for such imports to increase 
during the next several years and would 
threaten prices paid by American con- 
sumers for hamburgers, frankfurters, 
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and other products made from manufac- 
turing beef from our own production 
and imports. Since these products are 
important elements in the diets of our 
middle- and low-income families, the 
burden of higher retail prices would be 
prohibitive. 

I could not, in good conscience, wish 
this possibility upon the residents of 
western Massachusetts—an area where 
certain communities have suffered 
through a slow and persistent economic 
decline. No serious effort has been made 
to study and limit the excessive imports 
of products too numerous to mention, a 
situation which affects this area. 

Secondly, this bill also affects produc- 
ers of other agricultural products. There 
are efforts now taking place before 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade—GATT—to open world markets 
for agricultural imports. 

If legislation were enacted with respect 
to beef imports, in the interests of equity 
it would seem appropriate that attention 
also be given to imports of woolen tex- 
tiles, shoes and other products made 
from agricultural raw materials. As I 
have stated repeatedly, American pro- 
ducers of these raw materials have been 
seriously concerned for several years with 
regard to the increasing level of imports, 
but have been unsuccessful in obtaining 
any genuine form of relief. 

Thirdly, the public generally—by hav- 
ing the benefits of the products that will 
meet their demands—is also harmed. 

One other factor, which has already 
been mentioned. The principal countries 
affected will be Australia and New Zea- 
land. These governments are cooperat- 
ing fully with the United States in pres- 
ent efforts to bring about more liberal 
trade terms in Western European mar- 
kets. 

These considerations all suggest the 
need for careful assessment of conse- 
quences before determining whether leg- 
islation is needed at this time. I, Mr. 
Chairman, stand with the American con- 
sumer. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I rise in op- 
position to the conference report on H.R. 
1839 for several reasons. H.R. 1839 went 
to the other body providing for the free 
importation of wild birds and animals 
for exhibition purposes. The other body 
used this vehicle to initiate tariff legis- 
lation, which under the Constitution is 
a prerogative of the House. The other 
body struck out all after the enacting 
clause and by a vote of 72 yeas to 15 nays 
they adopted legislation imposing man- 
datory quotas on imports of beef, mut- 
ton, lamb, and meat products. The 
quota provision provided that no quar- 
terly imports of these products could 
exceed the quarterly amount of the 5- 
year period, 1959-63. 

The formula adopted in conference is 
based upon the same 5-year period, with 
certain adjustments. First, there is a 
growth factor added to the 5-year aver- 
age which is predicated upon the average 
production of the preceding 3-year pe- 
riod, including 1962 and 1963, when beef 
production reached its highest point. 
For example, the Secretary of Agricul- 
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ture stated that beef production in 1963 
alone increased 7 percent over 1962, and 
1962 increased over the preceding year. 
In addition, quotas will not be invoked 
unless imports exceed 110 percent of the 
5-year average plus this growth factor. 
In effect, imports for the year 1965—the 
first year to which the formula applies— 
must equal about 116 percent of the 5- 
year average if this bill is to have any 
effect—about 1 billion pounds. Imports 
will not reach that figure. 

Second. As reported by your conferees, 
the bill excludes lamb and excludes sau- 
sage, canned meats, and other products. 
The latter was included in the Senate bill 
in order to close a possible loophole in 
the quota. It may be that this situation 
can be dealt with administratively. How- 
ever, it cannot be said that lambgrowers 
have not been faced with increased im- 
ports of a magnitude equal to the im- 
ports of beef. In a hearing before the 
Tariff Commission, which has been no- 
tably unsympathetic to the plight of 
American industry, the lamb producers 
presented a sufficient case in order to 
convince two members of the Commis- 
sion that they were entitled to relief un- 
der the escape clause. In a divided opin- 
ion, they were denied relief. 

We should not just take cognizance of 
the beef people, because they are more 
numerous, and sweep the lamb problem 
under the rug. The lambgrowers are 
entitled to equal treatment. 

Third. Finally, and what in my mind 
is most significant, the President is en- 
titled to ignore the provisions of this 
act, if he finds such action to be in the 
overriding economic interest of the 
United States. Just what does this 
mean? ‘This means that if the President 
finds that the current GATT negotia- 
tions will be adversely affected by the im- 
position of quotas, or if any country is 
about to retaliate against other prod- 
ucts because of the imposition of quotas, 
he can suspend the quotas. If we are 
to believe what the State Department 
has told the committee, such conditions 
already exist. I did not give much weight 
to these statements. But, let us not fool 
ourselves. Under this clause, there will 
never be any quotas imposed. The very 
basis upon which the State Department 
opposed the Senate can be cited as a basis 
for suspending any quotas. 

Fourth. The Senate amendment was 
substantially the same as bills introduced 
by 70 Members of this body, including 
6 members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, of which I was one. Actually, 
there are more than 100 bills pending 
before this body dealing with the im- 
portation of meat into the United States. 
Seventy-two Members of the other body 
favored mandatory restrictions. In the 
face of these facts, which certainly re- 
flect the will of the Congress, I see no 
reason for accepting a watered down bill 
which has been written by the State De- 
partment and rammed down the throats 
of the cattlemen. I dare say that the 
cattlemen who have been cajoled into ac- 
cepting this measure will, one of these 
days, wake up to the fact that they have 
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been sold a bill of goods without sub= 
stance. 

Therefore, since the conferees were not 
willing to come back to the House with 
a bill which would have any teeth in it, 
I propose that the House accept the Sen- 
ate amendment. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, it 
pleases me to see the action taken by my 
colleagues in the House and the Senate 
in considering a just and forward looking 
quota system on imports of beef, veal, and 
mutton. 

The beef cattle industry—which plays 
a vital role in the economy of my State 
of New Mexico and in many neighbor- 
ing States—has been faced with a critical 
situation. In New Mexico, beef cattle 
sales are responsible for about 50 percent 
of our total agriculture cash receipts. 
Those receipts amount to about $114 
million per annum. Such receipts ac- 
count for the fact that agriculture ranks 
second in dollar sales among our basic 
State industries—first, mineral re- 
sources; third, manufacturing. 

It is naturally of major concern to us 
when so large a market becomes eco- 
nomically depressed and sharp price 
drops of $3 to $4 per hundredweight alive, 
are clear indication that there is some- 
thing basically amiss. Figured in prices 
of 1960, when 553,145,000 pounds of 
cattle, alive, were marketed in New Mex- 
ico, a loss of $4 per hundredweight equals 
an overall loss to the State of $22,125,800. 
So during a price slump, the livestock 
producer suffers a direct loss, the busi- 
ness community and, indeed, the entire 
State suffers indirect but quite substan- 
tial revenue losses. 

A very basic cause for our depressed 
market, according to the Department of 
Agriculture and many of my colleagues, 
has been the rise in imports as a per- 
centage of our domestic production of 
beef, veal, mutton, beef cattle and calves, 
which in 1962 was 10.6 percent as com- 
pared with 3.9 percent in 1957. That is 
an increase of almost 7 percent in only 
5 years. Relating imports to consump- 
tion, we find similarly that they currently 
represent almost 11 percent of our total 
consumption; this is compared with less 
than 4 percent in 1958—here we have an 
increase in excess of 7 percent in less 
than 3 years. 

When imports of the first 8 months of 
1963 equal 122 percent of those of the 
previous year when, in 1962, Choice 
slaughter steers at Chicago averaged 
$27.67 per hundredweight and fall in May 
of 1963 to $22.61 and when in November 
1962 Choice steers at Chicago sell for 
$30.13 per hundredweight, but by May 
of 1963 have fallen to $22.61 per hun- 
dredweight, there is no logical reason to 
further allow excessive foreign imports. 

As we speak of becoming more efficient 
and interdependent under the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act for world commerce, we 
swiftly realize that in the area of beef 
trade the United States is unwittingly 
furthering every other Nation’s beef sta- 
bility but her own. In international 
trade, as it relates to cattle, we owe no 
further concessions, but rather are justly 
due preferred treatment to compensate 
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for the extensive losses already incurred 
at the cattle market. 

Mr. Speaker, I am deeply concerned 
over the unfair treatment which cattle- 
men have been receiving in the area of 
foreign trade. 

Our beef industry has suffered from 
considerably lower production expenses 
in such countries as Australia, New Zea- 
land, and Argentina. All of these coun- 
tries have been able to export to the 
United States about 80 percent of the 
beef which we import annually. More- 
over, relative to our Western nations, a 
far smaller proportion of American ag- 
ricultural output enjoys the benefits of 
nontariff import controls. France ac- 
crues benefits of 74 percent; West Ger- 
many, 93 percent; Italy, 63 percent; Aus- 
tralia, 41 percent; New Zealand, 100 per- 
cent; and the United Kingdom comes 
closest to our humble level with 37 per- 
cent outdoing us by 11 percent. 

So, while our Nation’s imports and 
quota controls have been steadily falling, 
those of other nations have risen or re- 
mained stationary. 

But now we have an opportunity to 
right the wrong. We have an oppor- 
tunity and an obligation to afford our 
livestock producers with proper protec- 
tion from foreign imports and cutrate 
prices. 

I strongly urge that we impose some 
restraints on a virtually unlimited im- 
portation of beef. It is vital that real- 
istic guidelines be established to afford 
proper income protection to the world’s 
best cattle producer—the American cat- 
tleman. We have the opportunity to es- 
tablish these guidelines; I urge that we 
do so with prompt consideration and 
passage of this measure. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
in my view the conference report accom- 
panying H.R. 1839 offers a partial solu- 
tion, to correct long-standing abuses in- 
flicted on our domestic livestock industry 
by excessively high levels of beef and 
other meat imports. 

In the district I have the honor to 
represent, the great Panhandle of Texas, 
virtually every citizen stands behind the 
enactment of legislation to effect a result 
in keeping with the best interest of our 
country. 

Our country is cattle country. But, in 
a sense, all America is cattle country, 
with each farmer and each rancher per- 
mitted by our system to do his best to 
supply the expanding needs of our ex- 
panding population for fresh meat. 

Too long have our farmers and ranch- 
ers suffered the crippling effects of for- 
eign importation. The facts of the 
situation are well known and often re- 
peated and I do not mean to dwell on 
statistics again because the effects of the 
situation are obvious; a level of imports 
permitting foreign meat suppliers to 
provide upward of 11 percent of domes- 
tic requirements is disastrously high. 

It is clearly true also that in order to 
export agricultural commodities we must 
be willing to accept imports. But surely 
less damaging balances can be found 
than those presently affecting our do- 
mestic livestock people—and as a solid 
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step toward this goal I support the con- 
ference report. 

In this legislation we are given the 
tool by which further damage can be 
prevented, by which the tide can be 
turned, and a great segment of our 
economy protected. 

It has long been my conviction that the 
future of American cattlemen was not 
going to be bright until something was 
done to correct the problem of unre- 
stricted imports. The potential for in- 
creasing beef production in the coun- 
tries which supply most of our imports— 
Australia, New Zealand, Mexico, Canada, 
Central America—is almost unlimited. 

Failure of the Congress to act on this 
matter could serve only to increase the 
enthusiasm of foreign livestock produc- 
ers until the United States became the 
destination of every additional pound of 
meat they produced. 

The conference report recognizes that 
the United States can absorb normal im- 
ports without being badly hurt. It rec- 
ognizes also that we cannot stand un- 
limited imports; that our own livestock- 
men are due to suffer a depressing loss 
of incentive; that the structure of our 
markets will surely reflect further for- 
eign inroads in American consumption 
habits to the detriment of our own peo- 
ple, farmers and consumers. 

Our farmers and ranchers are produc- 
ing more and better food products—in- 
cluding meat—than ever before. And 
even though their costs are mounting 
steadily, our farmers are getting lower 
prices than 16 years ago. 

This legislation can serve as a partial 
answer. I am not sure that any of us can 
accurately foretell whether this step is 
all that will be needed. For example, I 
believe that a sound followup would be 
enactment of legislation to provide for 
labeling of beef and meat products from 
abroad, so that consumers can know the 
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point of origin of the meat they pur- 
chase. 

I have introduced legislation providing 
that imported meat and meat products 
sold in interstate commerce be labeled 
as to the country from which they came. 
I will continue to urge our colleagues to 
adopt this or similar legislation. 

But first we must now, in this session, 
do something about the basic problem, 
the levels of these imports. Our cattle 
producers, our livestockmen of all kinds, 
have served our people well. They have 
asked little of their Congress. 

Let us enact this legislation. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to commend the conference com- 
mittee upon keeping their collective word 
and bringing us a bill providing import 
quotas on beef and other meat. I know 
the committee has had a most difficult 
task trying to write a bill satisfactory to 
the cattlemen of the United States and 
not too objectionable to the trade policy 
of the administration. 

Nevertheless, I support this resulting 
H.R. 1839 somewhat reluctantly, because 
I expected more protection. But inas- 
much as the cattlemen’s organizations 
are advising us of their pleasure at this 
compromise, I suppose I should be satis- 
fied, too. To be sure, it is more than a 
sentiment in the right direction; it is a 
large step. I am sure the provisions of 
H.R. 1839 will deter a mushrooming 
again of beef imports such as occurred in 
1961, 1962, and 1963. ; 

It seems to me that restricting these 
imports to the last 5 years’ average and 
allowing imports only a very small pro- 
portion of the growing U.S. market is a 
reasonable compromise on this very dif- 
ficult problem. 

I now read into the Recorp at this 
point a comparison of principal provi- 
sions of the Senate amendment and con- 
ference report. 


IMPORT QUOTAS ON BEEF, Erc.—H.R. 1839 
COMPARISON OF PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS OF THE SENATE AMENDMENT AND CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate bill and its effect 
1. Basic quota: Imposes.a basic quota of 
the average yearly imports of beef, veal, mut- 
ton, and lamb for the 5-year period 1959-63. 


2. Separate quotas for each meat. 


8. Growth factor: Allows a complex growth 
factor only in years when domestic beef sells 
for 90 percent of parity or more. 


This limitation effectively prevents any 
growth factor. 
4. Date of imposition of quota: 


January 1, 1965. 


This would result in an immediate viola- 
tion of U.S. agreements with Australia, New 
Zealand, and Ireland by which these coun- 
tries voluntarily agree to reduce imports. We 


The House bill and its effect 

1. Basic quota: Same, but does not include 
lamb. 

This gives the cattle industry the basic 
protection they want. 

Lamb imports are needed to help meet 
U.S. consumer demand. 

2. Aggregate quota for total of all meats. 

This is easier to administer and fairer to 
exporting countries. 

3. Growth factor: Allows exporters a grow- 
ing share of U.S. market in proportion to the 
increase in domestic beef production over 
the base period. (Uses average of a 3-year 
oir to measure growth of U.S. produc- 

on.) 

This allows exporting allies a reasonably 
fair share in growth of U.S. market. 

4. Date of imposition of quota: Only after 
Secretary of Agriculture has estimated for a 
future calendar year that imports will be 110 
percent or more of the quotas plus allowed 
growth. Then the President shall proclaim 
the quota Imitation. 


We can avoid violation of our agreements 
with Australia, Argentina, and Ireland. 


1964 
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IMPORT Quotas ON BEEF, Etc.—H.R. 1839—Continued 
COMPARISON OF PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS OF THE SENATE AMENDMENT AND CONFERENCE REPORT—Con. 


The Senate bill and its effect—Continued 


sell these countries $256 million more than 
they sell us. 

Meat supplying countries would be en- 
titled to retaliate to the extent of about 
$100 million against U.S. exports of tobacco, 
cigarettes, cotton, wheat, automobiles, farm 
machinery, airplanes, chemicals, and other 

ucts 


It would hurt Australia and New Zealand, 
ANZUS and SEATO allies who furnish us 
vital military facilities and who buy our 
military equipment. It would hurt Ireland, 
over one-half of whose exports to the United 
States are beef. It would hurt the Alliance 
for Progress by reducing the earning power of 
our Latin American neighbors. 

It would undermine the U.S. negotiating 
position in the Kennedy round. A main 
goal is to expand access for U.S. agricultural 
exports. Imposition of quotas required by 
the Senate bill would drastically hurt our 
ability to help U.S. exports. Success in 
agricultural negotiations in the Kennedy 
round is essential to the whole negotiation. 
Without it, we cannot help U.S. industrial 
exports either. U.S. farm exports provide 
more than 949,000 jobs (13.2 percent of total 
U.S. farm employment) and account for one 
of every 4 acres harvested. U.S. farmers need 
increased exports. 


5. Safety clause: Not effective in time of 
national emergency declared by the Presi- 
dent. 


Since a national emergency declared in the 
Korean conflict is still in effect, the Senate 
bill would probably not be in effect at all. 


The House bill and its effect—Continued 


We can hope to avoid retaliation which 
would hurt agricultural and industrial ex- 
porters. 


We could hope to avoid hurt to these 
allies by having time to work out new agree- 
ments with them. 


We could avoid imposition of quotas until 
our Kennedy round negotiations are com- 
pleted. We would have time to negotiate 
new voluntary agreements on meat imports 
in the Kennedy round (or collateral to it). 


The provision requiring the estimate to 
be 110 percent allows some leeway so that 
the whole machinery of quotas will not have 
to go into effect just because an estimate 
is a few percentage points above the allow- 
able imports. 

5. Safety clause: The President may sus- 
pend or increase the quota if: 

(a) required by overriding economic or na- 
tional security interests (giving special 
weight to the well-being of the livestock in- 
dustry); 

(b) meat imports are inadequate to meet 
domestic demand at reasonable prices; 

(c) the policy of the act is carried out by 
trade agreements. 


Other provisions 


6. Imports are to be controlled by ports of 
entry. 

This would require unequal treatment of 
various U.S. ports and would probably be 
unconstitutional. 

7. Canned, cured, and prepared meats are 
under the quota. 

These are essentially foods not produced 
in the United States. Imports have not been 
rising. Restrictions would hurt Argentina, 
Uruguay, Paraguay, and Brazil. 

8. No such provision. 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend the gentleman from Arkansas, 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means [Mr. MILLS], 
for bringing to the House this confer- 
ence report on the bill (H.R. 1839). It is 
a report that makes a constructive con- 
tribution toward the solution of a very 
difficult problem. 

I want to associate myself with the 
gentleman from Arkansas, Chairman 


6. No requirement, 


7. Not covered, 


No harm to U.S. producer. 
supplying allies. 


No harm to 


8. Regulations: Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to issue regulations to prevent 
circumvention of the purposes of the act. 

Since canned and processed beef is not 
covered, this assures the cattle industry the 
quota will not be circumvented, for example, 
by freezing beef in cans. 


Mitts, in the resolution of this issue, 
and to assure him of my support of the 
course our conferees have recommended 
to bring needed relief to our American 
beef cattle farmers, stockmen, and beef 
producers. 

I favor the principle of reciprocal 
trade, but no trade policy is sound or fair 
unless it takes into full account the gen- 
eral welfare of our own economy. What 
is required is the kind of balanced con- 
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sideration that has guided the authors 
of this conference report. 

The amendments to this bill recom- 
mended by the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas, Chairman Mutts, and the other 
House conferees are fully warranted by 
the critical situation existing in our im- 
portant cattle industry. 

The proposals contained in this report 
are well designed to substantially 
ameliorate conditions that have dis- 
turbed and distressed one of our coun- 
try’s major industries. I support this 
legislation in the public interest. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that the quota on meat imports author- 
ized by the Senate amendment to HR. 
1839 is a very important restriction and 
one which will tend to solve a long-term 
problem of the domestic beef industry 
in the United States. The economic 
losses being incurred by cattle feeders 
and producers are not to be minimized 
and certainly there is every reason to 
believe such losses will rise to even great- 
er heights unless a remedy is found very 
soon. We cannot continue to import 
large quantities of a product which we 
raise domestically in such abundance. 
The economy of the agricultural indus- 
try will be even more disastrous if we do 
not enact H.R. 1839. I urge adoption 
of the conference committee report. 

It is not the intent or purpose of the 
eattlemen to completely cut off imports 
of meat and meat products, but I agree 
with the industry that the proposed 
quota system would provide the only rec- 
ognizable method for fair competition 
between our producers and foreign pro- 
ducers. 

The beef-cattle industry is the very 
basis of a sound and healthy agricultural 
economy. If the beef-cattle industry 
were destroyed, the whole agricultural 
economy would disintegrate because ap- 
proximately $20 of every $100 of agri- 
cultural income stems from the sale of 
cattle or calves. The beef industry has 
experienced tremendous growth since 
1940. In 1940 the gross income from the 
sale of cattle and calves amounted to 
only $1.4 billion. In 1963, the income 
was $8.3 billion, an increase of $7 bil- 
lion which emphasizes that the beef in- 
dustry is exceedingly important to the 
whole economy of the United States and 
any development which adversely affects 
the beef-cattle industry will be felt 
throughout the entire structure of our 
economy. 

The recent agreements of Australia 
and New Zealand are not realistic ap- 
proaches to a solution of our problem, 
and will be ineffectual, to say the least. 
Such agreements cannot present lasting 
solutions. The imports should have been 
limited to an average of the years 1958 
63 so as to take in the low years of im- 
ports instead of basing the agreements 
on the highest years’ average. 

And these agreements are completely 
opposite to the way these countries treat 
the United States. Australia, the larg- 
est exporter of beef and veal and mutton 
to the United States, prohibits imports of 
cattle and sheep and hogs and pork prod- 
ucts from the United States under health 
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restriction. New Zealand prohibits im- 
ports of most meats and packinghouse 
products. Ireland restricts all livestock 
and meat products by import license and 
its tariffs are extremely high. 

The last agricultural census showed 
that we had about 4 million farms in the 
United States and 2% million of those 
farms had cattle and calves upon them. 

These farms use 1 billion acres of land 
in pasturing those cattle. One billion 
acres of pastureland. We do have a 
huge production plant. There is abso- 
lutely no doubt about the ability of the 
American cattle farmer to produce to 
fully supply America’s beef requirements. 

Argument has been presented that im- 
ports are not the cause for the recent 
depressed market for fed beef. This is 
ridiculous. Much of the imported beef 
is used as roasts and lower grade steaks 
and is in further competition with fed 
beef because about 20 to 25 percent of the 
carcass of the fed beef is used as ground 
beef. These imports have depressed the 
price of beef at least by $3 to $4 per hun- 
dredweight and the situation can only 
get worse, not better, if something is not 
done. 

After much concentrated research and 
study I am convinced that our only solu- 
tion is to establish a system of import 
quotas to a volume that would not unduly 
affect prices on the U.S. market. 

The record will show that we imported 
enough beef last year to feed the entire 
population of the United States for a full 
month. We did this when we had enough 
beef domestically produced to fill an en- 
tire year’s supply, and more. 

We in the Congress cannot let these 
imports destroy a vital industry to our 
Nation's economy. To permit the Ameri- 
can livestock industry to succumb to 
lower levels as a result of excessive im- 
ports would be to arbitrarily precipitate 
a condition which would further ravage 
an already “sick” industry. 

Mr. Speaker, adoption of the confer- 
ence committee report is imperative. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago I presented the rule which 
would send this bill to conference. At 
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that time I made some rather extended 
remarks on the parliamentary situa- 
tion with which we were confronted. I 
called to the attention of the House that 
if I had any thought that the Senate 
amendment would do the job that it was 
claimed it would do, I would ask the 
House to vote down the previous ques- 
tion and adopt an amendment which 
would agree to the Senate amendment 
and send the bill to the President with- 
out further congressional action. But I 
then pointed out that due to the na- 
tional emergency clause in the Senate 
amendment, the Senate amendment was 
meaningless and inoperative. 

Therefore, I suggested that the House 
adopt the resolution and send the bill to 
conference. This suggestion was based 
upon the statement of the distinguished 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Mitts], that he would use his best 
offices in conference to work out some- 
thing that would give the needed relief 
or at least some relief to the cattle people. 

Mr. Speaker, I have studied this report 
of the conferees as fully as I have had 
an opportunity to do. And, I regret to 
say that due to the provisos in the con- 
ference agreement giving the executive 
department the power to make the 
agreement inoperative under certain cir- 
cumstances, it is my conviction that there 
is little hope for relief from these im- 
ports in the bill. However, Mr. Speaker, 
we are confronted with a situation where 
we either vote for the conference report, 
with the hope that the desire of the Con- 
gress for some relief will be recognized 
by the executive department, or we have 
nothing. Therefore, I am voting for the 
report. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, the 
formula in this bill provides that when 
domestic production increases and im- 
ports would be less needed by consumers 
and do more harm to producers, the sup- 
ply of imports can increase. When the 
domestic supply reduces and imports 
could increase, the supply that can be 
imported is reduced. This is an upside 
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down formula that works the wrong way 
for both consumers and producers. This 
makes it more sure that the President 
will have to suspend the quotas. 

So all this legislation really does is 
to embarrass our negotiators and risk 
loss of agricultural markets. It is like- 
ly to set off a round of trade restrictions 
that can do nothing but reduce our ex- 
ports and we now export 60 percent of 
our wheat, 40 percent of our beans, 50 
percent of our rice and 20 percent of our 
Iowa corn. Iowa alone exports $250 mil- 
lion worth of farm products. The best 
way to solve the agricultural problems is 
to find markets for our idled acres rather 
than reduce sales for these products. 
Decreased exports of feed grains would 
mean that more grain would need be 
fed in the United States and this would 
really produce excess supplies of meat. 

Australia seems to be a target for 
many comments. They exported $300 
million worth of goods to the United 
States last year and purchased $600 mil- 
lion worth from us. Twenty-three per- 
cent of all their imports came from the 
United States. Our purchase from them 
amounted to $1.50 per person in the 
United States while their purchases from 
us amounted to $55 per person and in- 
cluded a great deal of farm machinery. 
Reduction of their purchases from the 
United States would mean reduced em- 
ployment at such places as Charles City, 
Iowa, Des Moines, Iowa, and Racine, 
Wis., where farm machinery is under 
production that will go to Australia un- 
less they reduce purchases from us. Un- 
employed people do not buy enough meat 
to help cattle markets. The Republican 
ranking member on the committee said 
the quotas will not go into effect, which 
means that the principal thing the bill 
is likely to do is to be interpreted as a 
slap by the United States, causing such 
countries as Australia to turn to Canada 
or other sources of supply. 

If this bill passes, the long list of quota 
bills now pending before the Ways and 
Means Committee can expect considera- 
tion, A list of these bills is as follows: 


before the Commitiee on Ways and Means which would 


impose tmport quotas on products other than meat 


Author Bill No. Item Author 
Abele, Homer E. H. R. 8823 Residual fuel oil. 
Ashbrook, John MM.. H.R. 8890. Do. 
‘Aspinall, Wayne N H.R. Lead and zine 
H.R. 9855. Do. 
Baker, Howard K H.R. 8814. Residual fuel oi! 
H.R. 11627 Lead and zine. 
Baring, Walter 8 H. R. Do. 
Battin, James F. H. R. Do. 
H. R. Softwood lumber, 
H. R. Iron ore. 
Rn. Lead and zinc. 
HJ. Res. 257....| Softwood lumber, 
H.R. 8615. Residual fuel oil, 
H.R. 8616. Do, 
H.R. 6393. Lead and zine. 
H.R. 0895. Do. 
Burton, Laurence JJ... H.R. 6275. Do. 
H.R. 9859- Do. 
H.R. 8817. Residual fuel oil. 
Byrnes, John W. H.R. 7436. -| Lead and zine. 
0 weth, J. Edgar H. R. 6408 Do. 
H. R. 9863 Do. 
Clark, Frank M. H. R. 623 Do. 
H. R. 9801 Do. 
H. R. 8618 Residual fuel oll. 


See footnote at end of table. 


Bill No. Item 
i -| Softwood lumber, 
E. Hardwood plywood. 
. 9860.......| Lead and zine. 
8619 -| Residual fuel oll. 
8621 Do, 
6371 Lead and zine. 
9856. Do. 
8020 Ei Residual fuel oll 
. 8952 Do. 
. 8622. Do. 
. 8623 Do, 
9070 Lead and zine. 
« 6276: .....- Do. 
29907. Do. 
Res. Softwood lumber. 
Res. Do. 
. 9881. Lead and zine, 
Res. Softwood lumber. 
R. 8024. Residual fuel oil. 
R. 8653. Do. 
R. 8613. Do. 
. 8625. Do. 
4175. Thermometers. 
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Alphabetical list of Members of the House who have introduced bills now pending before the Committee on Ways and Means which 
would impose import quotas on products other than meat—Continued 


Item 


— V —— | 41 ͤ ͤ—My 


Author Bill No. Item Author 
Lead and zine, 
R Do. 
Softwood lumber. 
R Residual fuel oil 
Any and zine. 
R. æ Dons) [ RetdOharlotte TE = 
R. Residual fuel olllIIl. Rhodes, George M. 
R. Do. a eae” +e Rivers malph Saa 
R. — and ine. [ Rooney, Fred . 
R. 0. 
2 Softwood lumber. e, Katharine 
. R. Residual ſuel oil. Saylor, John P. 
R. General quotas. 
R. Lead and zine, 
a H.R. Agricultural and forestry goods Secrest, Robert T. 
Lloyd, Sherman P. H. R. 6340 Lead and zine. Senner, George F., Ir 
, H.R. 9802. Do. Siler, Eugene 
McDade, Joseph M H.R. 8630. Residual fuel oil. 
McIntire, Clifford G H.R. 6746. Agricultural and goods, 
H.J. Res. Softwood lumber. Skubitz, Joe 
Mathias, Charles Me., Jr. H.R. 8629. Residual fuel oil. 
May, Catherine -| H.J. Res. Softwood lumber. 
Montoya, Joseph M -| H.R. 6278. Lead and zinc, Slack, John M., Jr 
H.R. 9865 Do. Staggers, Harley O 
Moara; pack ks 2 mene 1 y ennn fuel oil. Thompson, T. A 
organ, . hes a R. O, Thomson, Vernon W 
H.R. 861 Do, 
Morris, Thomas G H. R. 6272 Lead and zinc. Udall, Morris KK 
H. R. 987 Do. Im .. 
Morton, Rogers C. B H. R. 863 -| Residual fuel oil, 
Multer, Abraham J. H.R. 527.. Chocolate, confectionery. Westland, Jack 
Natcher, William H. H.R. 8633 Residual fuel oil. 
Norblad, Walter. H.J. Res. Softwood lumber. 
Nygaard, Hjalmar G. H.J. Res. Do. i 
O’Brien, Leo W -| H.R. 634 Lead and zine. Whalley, J. Irving 
O’Konski, Alvin E H.R. 3723 Hardwood plywood. White, Gompton L., Jr 
Olsen, Arnold. H. R. 6723 Lead and zine, 
H.R. 9866. Do. Wickersham, Vietor........ 
H.R. 8634 Residual fuel oil. Widnall, William B 
H.J. Res. 281. Softwood lumber. 
Pelly, Thomas M. H.J. Res. 264 Do. 


sige ig fuel oil. 

0. 

General quotas. 

ö zinc. 
0. 


— Do. 
Residual fuel oil. 
.-| Softwood lumber, 
à BA fuel oil. 
0. 
General quotas. 
Residual fuel oil. 
Do. 
-| Lead and zine. 
Residual fuel oil. 
Lead and zine. 
ss asin fuel oil. 
e 0. 
-| Petroleum, residual fuel oil. 
-| Lead and zine. 


A Do, 
Residual fuel oil, 
Do. 


283 


8885 


* Do. 

-| Shrimp. 
Lea d and zine. 

Do. 


ZERRE 


& 
3 


3 Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Agricultural and forestry 


goods. 
Dairy products. 
Softwood lumber, 
2 Residual fuel oil. 
-| Lead and zine. 


* Do. 
ae . Residual fue . oil, 
Lead and zinc. 
Do. 
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Nork.— The above list is of quota bills only. It does not include the authors of some 400 tariff bills, the majority of which would impose higher duties on a variety of 
products, which are pending before the Committee on Ways and Means. 


Lobbyists for various other items have 
been looking for a breakthrough and this 
would reduce total exports. Last year 
our exports totaled $22 billion and im- 
ports totaled $17 billion of products 
which we produce in the United States. 
We export three times as many as we 
import. Reducing imports to United 
States would reduce exports from the 
United States even more. Over two- 
thirds of the imports to the United States 
are products we do not produce. 

Some people now say this bill is de- 
signed only to affect cow meat prices. 
Six months ago when the drive for this 
bill started, cow meat was above world 
market prices in the United States and 
were not below average cow meat prices 
in United States but Choice cattle were 
lower. Then they blamed imports for the 
Choice cattle problem. Choice cattle to- 
day sold for $26.25 per hundred in Chi- 
cago compared to $20.50 last June. So 
now, they change the argument. We 
have had entirely too much politics and 
emotionalism and not enough sober 
thought and analysis on this bill. 

If the negotiations going on in Geneva 
fail, we will need an effective set of 
laws—not this kind of legislation. 

If our negotiators would approve this 
kind of agreement, the same people who 
are pressuring for this bill would prac- 
tically call our negotiators traitors. If 
they cannot negotiate a better agreement 
for U.S. interests than this bill, they will 
have failed. 

I am convinced this bill is bad for 
U.S. interests and especially Midwest 
agricultural interests. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, it is distinct- 
ly encouraging to note that legislative 


relief for the problem of beef imports 
into the United States is now at hand. 
This legislation has survived a long and 
circuitous route. It has been threatened 
with Presidential veto; it has run the 
gauntlet of a hostile State Department 
which apparently cannot look upon the 
problems of the American producer with 
concern; it has survived parliamentary 
delaying tactics inspired by those who 
oppose the proposal. 

The fact is that beef prices to the pro- 
ducer are down. A principal source of 
revenue to a great many American 
farmers has been severely cut. Imports 
of cattle have grown significantly since 
the market was first tapped by foreign 
producers, and each year as imports have 
grown a corresponding number of Amer- 
ican cattle were not sold or disposed of. 

This simply means a reduced standard 
of living for the American farmers who 
depend wholly or in part on beef cattle 
for their revenue. Since relief is not 
forthcoming from those responsible 
within the Government, the Congress has 
no choice but to take the matter into its 
own hands. My only quarrel with this 
legislation is that it has not been enacted 
earlier. Sometimes, it seems impossible 
for our Government to comprehend the 
fact that other countries zealously guard 
the interests of their own people. This 
is proper, but our Government has an 
equal responsibility to guard the interests 
of American producers in whatever field 
they may work. That is the situation 
which requires the enactment of protec- 
tive legislation today. 

Record level imports combined with 
high domestic production have sent the 
prices of domestic beef to dangerously 


low levels, causing millions of dollars of 
losses to our Nation’s economy. Florida’s 
beef cattle producing industry, one of 
the most important to our State’s econ- 
omy, has been very adversely affected. 
Amazingly, much of the import prob- 
lem has been brought about through the 
use of foreign aid to stimulate cattle 
production in other countries. 

In 1963 imports of beef and veal 
amounted to well over 1½ billion pounds 
or roughly 11 percent of our total pro- 
duction. Converting these imports to 
live cattle equivalents, they amount to 
over three million head of cattle or 
roughly four times the total beef cows 
in the State of Florida, on January 1, 
1964. Had these cattle been produced 
in the United States, they would have 
consumed many millions of pounds of 
feed grains, thus relieving some of the 
storage cost to the Government, not to 
mention the contributions they would 
have made to the local and State econ- 
omies. 

In 1957 imports of beef and veal on a 
carcass weight equivalent basis was only 
376 million pounds and had risen to 
1,679 million pounds, an increase of over 
four times as much in only 6 years. 
Paradoxically, the United States is the 
biggest producer of beef and veal; yet 
in 1963 we imported over 56 percent of 
the total exports of beef and veal in world 
commerce. We have the highest dollar 
market in the world for beef and veal, 
and the lowest degree of tariffs of any 
of the major beef producing countries. 

Historically, the cattle industry has 
been able to cope with the cattle cycle, 
but we have never had the combination 
of record domestic production and record 
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imports. Certainly, it is time that this 
country recognizes that in order to meet 
our many commitments at home and 
abroad we must maintain our basic in- 
dustries, of which cattle is one. Other 
countries afford reasonable degrees of 
protection from unfair competition from 
abroad and the cattle industry requests 
no more or less than this. A realistic 
policy should be our guide and equity 
our goal in international trade. 

In view of the concern of the Federal 
Government at the present time for the 
unemployment and poverty problems 
which are interrelated, I should think 
the efforts of Congress to protect Ameri- 
can producers would be welcomed and 
strongly supported. 

I would hope that in the months ahead 
in addition to providing the legislative 
relief that is needed to create fixed im- 
port quotas, there will be a firm review of 
the inspection procedures at port facili- 
ties with a view to establishing a method 
of firmer control over distribution of beef 
imports; that there will be a careful 
examination of requirements for han- 
dling, slaughtering, processing of meats 
in foreign countries; and that there will 
be a careful review of benefits such as 
special tax situations or transportation 
rebates on beef imports. It is known that 
quality standards are much more relaxed 
in most foreign countries than in our 
own. A lack of vigilance on our part can 
mean the admission of inferior or of 
unsanitary products, or even the intro- 
duction of dangerous disease and insect 


A correction of the present situation 
will strengthen the American. market 
for beef, will encourage a resumption 
of expenditures for improvements on 
cattle farms, will expedite the acquisi- 
tion of needed equipment and the em- 
Ployment of additional personnel. 
There will be stabilization of the entire 
beef cattle industry. It is an industry 
which is much too important to the 
American economy to receive the cava- 
lier treatment heretofore accorded it. 

To those who are concerned that a 
restriction on beef imports would result 
in higher prices for the consumers for 
quality beef, let me say that it has been 
made unmistakably clear that prices to 
housewives in the markets have varied 
but little in recent years, and there is 
no indication that import quotas would 
result in higher prices to the consumer. 
It is important to note that the Ameri- 
can housewife would be better insured 
of a quality product for the price she 
is paying than at present. 

Cattlemen generally feel that they 
cannot survive unless some action is 
taken to provide protection from foreign 
competition. The action here is fully 
justified. Perhaps even more signifi- 
cantly, it creates an important precedent 
for action by the Congress when Amer- 
ican producers and American workmen 
have their sources of livelihood threat- 
ened by foreign competition. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, may I re- 
peat, some years ago kangaroo meat 
was imported into the United States 
from Australia and sold in the great 
State of Pennsylvania as hamburger 
meat. At that time I placed in the Con- 
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GRESSIONAL RECORD an article entitled, 
“Are You Jumpy These Days.” Then, 
not long ago, I noticed that horsemeat 
was being imported from abroad and 
being sold in Ohio for ground beef. I 
say the consumers should be protected 
from such fraud. 

If the American consumer has been 
eating kangaroo meat from abroad, it 
is entirely possible that he has been eat- 
ing mule, donkey, billy goat, and there is 
no telling, Mr. Speaker, what other kinds 
of animals have been imported into our 
country and labeled as ground beef and 
sold to our housewives. 

Some of the dear ladies who have been 
by the office demanding cheap meat for 
the consumer might well ponder the pos- 
sibility that they have been eating spa- 
ghetti sauce or meatballs made from 
kangaroo or donkey. 

Mr. Speaker, I only call this to the at- 
tention of the House in order to prove 
how easily our Nation can be flooded with 
anything foreign. 

If the American cattleman would take 
his cattle and give them away at the 
auction barns, there would be little dif- 
ference in the price the consumer would 


‘pay in the great cities of Chicago, New 


York, Philadelphia, Boston, and the other 
large cities of this country. The Ameri- 
can cattle farmer receives only a few 
cents a pound for the choice cuts of 
steak, roast, and ground beef sold to the 
housewives of the large cities. At the 
present time, the cattlemen are receiving 
nothing at all from the sale of their 
cattle. They are giving them away at a 
loss. It is the processing, the packing, 
the transporting, the rent and labor costs 
a are being passed on to the house- 
wife. 

Mr. Speaker, go with me to the sale 
barns of this country any day, and I can 
show you cattle being sold for 7, 8, and 
9 cents per pound on the hoof, and some 
of the better grades for only 17 and 18 
cents—cattle that costs the cattleman 25 
cents per pound to place on the market. 
If this trend of falling cattle prices to the 
cattlemen continues, it could lead to Gov- 
ernment controls of the production of 
cattle and price supports; and then my 
good friends in the large cities would 
howl with the resulting increases in 
prices to the consumer. Limiting im- 
ports of cheap grades of beef and other 
meats sold for beef is the best protection 
the American housewife has against 
cheap products and high prices. 

In the lifetime of even the young Mem- 
bers of this House, we have seen our farm 
population dwindle from 35 to 40 per- 
cent of the total population down to 
around 10 percent today. A smaller por- 
tion of our population now lives on the 
farm than in any major civilization of 
the world. This is dangerous to our very 
way of life and our very form of gov- 
ernment. 

The raising of livestock accounts for 
more than 50 percent of the income of 
the American farmers. It is free of price 
supports and Government controls. 

Mr. Speaker, let us keep it that way by 
restricting the foreign, slave-labor im- 
ports of beef. This bill is a step in the 
right direction and I will support it. 


August 18 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I op- 
pose this legislation. No one in this 
Congress desires more than I to lend an 
attentive ear to the demands of Ameri- 
can businessmen who claim injury 
through an abnormal volume of imports. 

At the same time, this Congress, 3 
years ago, through the trade bill, de- 
clared as its policy a reduction of tariff 
barriers and an increase in freedom of 
international trade. 

In the trade bill, the Congress also 
took away the traditional procedure for 
relief which was provided by the “escape 
clause” and the “peril point” section. 

Now we are met with a unilateral at- 
tempt to repeal this legislation for the 
benefit of one industry. 

I do not dwell now on the validity of 
the meat industry’s claim for relief. 
Neither do I emphasize the undoubted 
price increase which will flow from this 
bill and its effects on the lower strata of 
our population. I also pass over the 
potentially damaging effects on coun- 
tries such as Argentina, Australia, and 
New Zealand, whom we are in various 
ways trying to assist. 

My main question is, Why should 
there be discrimination among indus- 
tries? We have seen the harmful effects 
of imports in the watch industry, the bi- 
cycle industry, the rubber footwear in- 
dustry, and the needle industry, to men- 
tion only a few. If we are to consider re- 
lief by the application of quotas or other- 
wise, let us extend it to all industries 
equally and not limit it to those which 
are related to the farm. 

This is highly discriminatory legisla- 
tion and I oppose it. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, in my 
view the conference report has not re- 
moved the danger of the Senate amend- 
ments to H.R. 1839. Under the new set 
of provisions, circumstances could still 
produce the automatic imposition of 
quotas. And I am not convinced that in 
future periods these circumstances will 
warrant the application of quantitative 
restrictions. 

The fact remains that, despite the ac- 
ceptance of a growth formula in the 
conference report, the maximum amount 
of specified meat articles permitted into 
the United States after December 31, 
1964, is set at 725,400,000 pounds annu- 
ally. This is in reality a quota-quota. 
Any set figure such as this is arbitrary. 

The quota may or may not be applied, 
dependent upon an equally arbitrary 
percentage formula. A base period of 
years is prescribed, and future figura- 
tion, no matter how fundamental the 
changes in world production, trade pat- 
terns, and consumption, is inevitably 
computed on this base period. 

In essence, although the wholly injuri- 
ous character of the Senate proposals 
is somewhat modified, the essentials are 
not altered. I remain unconvinced that 
conditions prevailing in the cattle indus- 
try warrant this preferential treatment. 
In my estimation most of the arguments 
against the Senate amendments are still 
relevant. 

The price decline experienced by the 
cattleman is not substantially enough 
related to imports in order to justify a 
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remedy as damaging, and as consequen- 
tial as quantitative restrictions. 

I was and remain vigorously opposed 
to the measure adopted by the Senate. 

The Tariff Commission in its report 
to the Senate Finance Committee listed 
a number of other relevant considera- 
tions. The slump in beef prices can be 
attributed to increases in cattle, in- 
creases in the size of beef animals, the 
availability and comparatively lower cost 
of other meat, and increases in the num- 
ber of animals slaughtered. These, and 
quite possibly other factors, have caused 
the prices of choice fed steers at Chi- 
cago to drop in 1962 and again in 1963. 
Imports may have played a role, but it 
would be foolhardy to strike back drasti- 
cally at this elemen’ merely because it 
represents the easiest remedy from the 
domestic point of view. 

To oppose the imposition of tariffs or 
quotas does not mean that I am unsym- 
pathetic to the cattle industry and its 
evident distress. Means must be found 
whereby the industry can regain its 
health, but not at the expense of other 
economic sectors and not at the expense 
of damaging this country’s position in 
the forthcoming trade negotiations 
which, if successful, can mean growth 
and prosperity to the whole stage of 
American industry, including agricul- 
ture. 

Last February, the voluntary meat 
agreements with Australia and New Zea- 
land were announced. These two coun- 
tries are the principal suppliers of beef 
to this country. Australia agreed to 
limit its exports of beef, veal, and mut- 
ton to the United States. Exports to 
this country this year will reflect the 
average level reached during the 1962-63 
period. 

It is evident that these accords have 
already had a strong effect. In the first 
4 months of this year, beef imports de- 
creased by 34 million pounds compared 
to the level of importation recorded over 
the same period in 1963. Beef and veal 
imports decreased by 11 percent. Aus- 
tralia advised our Government that ship- 
ments of veal, beef, mutton, and lamb in 
1964 should drop by 170 million pounds, 
or 29 percent of the 1963 total. 

Testifying before the Ways and Means 
Committee on June 4, the Secretary of 
Agriculture stated: 

Taking all our suppliers of beef and veal 
together, it now appears that shipments 
from these countries destined for the United 
States in this calendar year will be about one- 
fourth below 1963. 


And in 1963, total imports of beef and 
veal reached 1.7 billion pounds, repre- 
senting 9 percent of domestic consump- 
tion. Beef imported as live cattle 
brought imports to 10.7 percent of do- 
mestic consumption. 

It must be stated that most of our im- 
ports consist of low beef quality. The 
United States produces the finest and 
choicest beef in the world; but this is not 
the grade which imports largely consist 
of. In 1962, imports reached a record 
level, but cattlemen also received the 
highest prices for their beef in a decade. 

We must acknowledge that most im- 
ports are of a quality mainly used for 
hamburgers, frankfurters, and variety 
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meats. -There is no doubt that if im- 
port quotas were imposed, consumers in 
the years ahead would be facing substan- 
tial increases in the price of such popu- 
lar food items. 

The Senate amendment did not take 
into account the potential for growth. 
Arbitrary computations as provided in 
the conference report, furthermore, can- 
not in reality substitute for the free com- 
petitive price mechanism, and the growth 
of consumption cannot be properly esti- 
mated. Total beef consumption this 
year is running 13 percent above 1963. 
Undoubtedly, with the annual rise in 
population and other factors, the mar- 
kets for beef and other meats will con- 
tinue to grow. Quotas are an inherently 
discriminatory trade practice which leave 
no room for such basie realities. 

Most important of all, the level of im- 
ports thus far suggests that in achieving 
a scale consistent with the 1959-63 av- 
erage, the goal of the quota proponents 
will have been reached. World supply, 
particularly in Europe, is down. Imports 
to this country have already been re- 
duced, and our domestic consumption 
continues to rise. 

A further important variable is the 
forthcoming trade negotiations. -It is 
essential that the United States be in a 
strong position. We have repeatedly in- 
sisted, and rightly so, that the Common 
Market countries offer a fair and reason- 
able bargaining on all varieties of agri- 
cultural produce. This policy, so im- 
portant for our whole agricultural com- 
munity, will be seriously jeopardized if 
these quotas on meats are imposed; they 
will put us into an absurd and wholly 
contradictory situation; they will un- 
questionably weaken our power to secure 
meaningful agricultural accommoda- 
tions from European countries where 
agriculture is an intensely sensitive 
agenda item, heavily enmeshed in the 
hard cold facts of internal politics. 

Moreover, meat import quotas are an 
obvious violation of GATT, to which we 
have lawfully subscribed. Member coun- 
tries will have a right to retaliate. This 
will injure the affected American indus- 
tries, completely innocent of the whole 
affair, who will experience the misfor- 
tune of an export trade demolished un- 
wittingly. 

The simple truth is that American in- 
dustry, taken as a whole, cannot in the 
final analysis gain by the imposition of 
quotas on one product. In the end other 
interests will suffer. These are the facts 
of international trade. The irony here is 
that the legislation, because of other 
variables, cannot in the long run solve 
the distress affecting cattlemen. The 
import level has already fallen to the 
objective desired through quotas. 

I cannot, Mr. Speaker, associate my- 
self with either the immediate or poten- 
tial imposition of quotas on beef and 
other meat products. It is a dangerous 
piece of legislation which, in the final 
analysis, can do more harm than good. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, while I 
shall vote for adoption of the conference 
committee report on meat imports, I feel 
compelled to express a deep personal re- 
gret that the conferees did not accept the 
language that was adopted by the Sen- 
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ate before the Johnson administration 
was able to water down this bill. 

However, being entirely realistic, I 
must confess that a half loaf is better 
than nothing at all for I am too well 
aware of the disinterest on the part of 
the Johnson administration and its lack 
of sympathy for the American cattle 
raisers and some of their pressing prob- 
lems that have placed the American 
cattle industry on the brink of ruin. 

It is very evident by virtue of this 
watered down version before us today 
that the Johnson administration has 
once again sided against the domestic 
cattle producer. Mr. Johnson must in- 
deed be proud of the fancy footwork done 
by his Secretary of Agriculture in carry- 
ing out his instructions to “torpedo” the 
meaningful amendment voted earlier by 
the Senate. 

I am well aware that in accepting this 
compromise, that the legislative cards 
have been stacked against those of us 
who have been waging a continuing 
struggle to alleviate the ruinous condi- 
tions that have been prevailing in the 
American domestic livestock industry. 
Press accounts give credit to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for wielding the 
scalpel so well that the net result is a 
watered down version of what was once 
a strongly worded Senate version which, 
up until today, offered a real ray of hope 
for our hard-pressed cattlemen. 

I am only surprised that we wound up 
with any bill at all. Reliable stories were 
being circulated that the administration 
wanted to bail out some of its party stal- 
warts who voted against the American 
livestock producer when they voted to 
kill an earlier meaningful meat import 
restriction measure that was offered and 
supported so unanimously by Senate Re- 
publicans. These reports called for giv- 
ing those Democratic Senators another 
chance to get off the hook on which they 
placed themselves by supporting the 
Johnson administration in voting against 
the American livestock producer. The 
idea was for the Senate to pass a restric- 
tive meat import bill as an amendment 
to one already passed by the House of 
some minor proportion. Then the bill 
was to be killed in conference or at a 
minimum, the meat import amendment 
was to be removed, so that when the 
measure reached President Johnson’s 
desk, he would not have to show again 
his hand that he could care less as to 
what happened to the American cattle- 
man. A 

Naturally, in the face of the many 
cries of the minority Members here in 
the House of Representatives that this 
foul play was underway, the adminis- 
tration’s cards had to be played a little 
differently. But the net result, in my 
estimation, comes out the same; 
namely, that this bill is not going to 
change much of anything. It leaves too 
much to the discretion of the President 
and his Secretary of Agriculture. We 
already know what their attitude hap- 
pens to be. They would not do anything 
that might hurt their foreign friends, 
even if it meant restoring to American 
farmers the former vigorous economy 
that prevailed for much of the domestic 
cattle industry before cattlemen were 
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beset with the disastrous effects that fell 
upon them as a result of these excessive 
meat imports. 

Mr. Speaker, thanks to President 
Johnson and Secretary Freeman, even 
if they enforce the provisions of this bill, 
the watered-down version calls for al- 
lowing continued heavy foreign impor- 
tations of Australian and New Zealand 
meat at a rate that is 185 percent over 
and above the already high rate of meat 
importations from these two countries 
that existed back in 1961. 

As a further example of the handi- 
work of the Johnson. administration, I 
need only point out to you that Presi- 
dent Johnson and Secretary Freeman 
have once more guaranteed in this meas- 
ure to foreign exporters, just as they did 
in the secret Executive agreement they 
negotiated, a fixed share of the growth 
of our domestic consumption by the for- 
mula set forth in the language of the 
conference report. 

I never cease to be amazed by the in- 
consistent attitude of the administration 
which on the one hand will express the 
hope that our domestic economy will 
continue to expand, but on the other 
hand, they tell us that any expansion in 
the agricultural economy through in- 
creased domestic cattle production is 
taboo. If the American farmer must in- 
crease his production to meet rising costs 
and more competitive conditions, the ad- 
ministration says this is wrong but at the 
same time, it proposes in the language 
of this measure to set forth a mathe- 
matical formula which, for all intents 
and purposes, guarantees to Australia 
and New Zealand a fixed share of our 
domestic economic growth. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is about time 
that the administration gave up its de- 
signs to place the American cattleman 
in a regimented economy. And I think 
it is high time that the administration 
recognized that livestock raising ac- 
counts for a substantial portion of farm 
income. One need only take note of the 
fact that the farming population in the 
United States has seen an actual net 
farm income drop of $340 million from 
1962 to 1963 and a further drop of about 
$650 million expected in 1964. This will 
put net income for the current year $92 
million below the last Eisenhower year-— 
even though there has been an increase 
of more than $1 billion in Government 
payments tofarmers. How much longer 
can the Johnson administration deny the 
fact that these are crucial times for the 
American domestic cattle raiser? 

Mr. FISHER: Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s explanation of why 
lamb was omitted. It is true that per- 
centagewise, as the gentleman has 
pointed out, the case for inclusion of 
lamb may not appear to be urgent. At 
this point, since the report is not sub- 
ject to amendment, debating the issue 
relating to lamb would serve no useful 
purpose. 

The gentleman from Arkansas has 
made it clear that had the imports of 
lamb been comparable to that of beef, 
percentagewise, his position and that of 
the conference would have been differ- 
ent. For the record I do want to regis- 
ter my disappointment that lamb was 
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not included, and briefly set forth my 
reasons. 

Even though lamb is now coming in 
at an average annual rate of about 244 
percent of our consumption, that does 
not tell the entire story. It has been 
higher in the past, and we may expect 
it to increase in the future. In fact, 
only a few years ago the rate was on the 
order of 3% percent. 

What we do know is that during the 
past 6 years lamb imports, in various 
forms, have increased by 860 percent. 

We also know that Government sta- 
tistics confirm the fact that there has 
been a marked decline in lamb prices 
during the years of excessive imports. 

We also know that our cost of produc- 
tion is twice as much as it is in the coun- 
tries that export this lamb to this 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, along with others I 
brought these facts to the attention of 
the conferees, along with other perti- 
nent reasons. I further pointed out 
that since most of this meat comes from 
New Zealand and Australia, protecting 
beef but not lamb may be expected to 
stimulate an increase in lamb exports, 
to help offset any loss in beef exports. 

I also pointed to the fact that in 1960 
the Tariff Commission held extensive 
hearings under the escape clause with 
respect to lamb imports. Two of the 
members of that Commission filed a 
minority or dissenting report, holding 
that evidence proved substantial damage 
to our domestic lamb industry and they 
recommended a quota and import fee to 
offset this. 

The conferees were also informed that 
lamb feeder organizations report that 
many lamb feeders have gone out of 
business because of imports. This has 
served to reduce outlets to consumer 
trade because the bulk of lambs are fat- 
tened by these feeders before marketing. 
Imports and threat of imports serve to 
disrupt normal marketing processes, 
making feeding operations hazardous 
and less profitable. Faced with no limi- 
tation on imports the industry is plagued 
by constant danger of seasonal upsurge 
in these imports which can—and has in 
many instances—been disastrous to our 
feeders as well as growers. 

In other words, the lamb industry is 
damaged not only by a sudden upsurge 
in imports but also by the danger and 
the threat—which hangs over the mar- 
ket—of dumping operations which, at a 
critical time in the marketing, could drive 
domestic lamb prices down substan- 
tially. The real danger and damage is 
simply not reflected in the relatively low 
percentage figure of 2½ percent of our 
annual consumption. 

Mr. Speaker, again I wish to commend 
the conference committee, even though 
I regret the omission of lamb and some 
other changes in the measure. But it 
was a compromise and the subject is con- 
troversial and difficult. The result is cer- 
tainly better than nothing, and may in- 
deed prove to be quite beneficial. The 
enactment of this law should add stabil- 
ity to the beef and mutton industry in 
this country. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to oppose this con- 
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ference report which would have the ef- 
fect of imposing import quotas on cer- 
tain meat and meat products. 

This legislation is certain to result in 
higher prices to the consumer. The con- 
trolled import levels would raise the 
prices of both domestic production as 
well as that part of import qualified to 
enter our markets. 

It is a nice scheme of price control at 
higher levels. American meat production 
should be able to compete with foreign 
production because of the countless Gov- 
ernment aids and supports which con- 
tribute to meat production. 

Although it is true that cattlemen are 
having special problems resulting from 
this year’s production, these problems are 
related to internal market conditions and 
marketing excesses. It is foolhardy for 
this Congress to legislate under circum- 
stances unique to this year’s business. 
There is not sufficient evidence to at- 
tribute these problems to the low levels 
of import which have not been proved to 
be a permanent market factor. 

Under these circumstances, we are leg- 
islating a price windfall to cattlemen 
both here and abroad who have larger 
profits to reap from a controlled market- 
ing economy. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks of my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Missouri, Congressman 
Curtis, ani others who oppose adopting 
this confe.ence report. Although I feel 
the beef industry may be entitled to some 
relief from a flood of imports, I strongly 
oppose relief being granted to but one 
section of our country and but one sec- 
tion of our economy in this manner. 

For more than 3 years, the administra- 
tion has solemnly promised to the wool 
manufacturers of America that quotas 
or quantitative restrictions on the import 
of wool manufactures would be granted. 
Although similar relief was given to cot- 
ton—plus outright subsidies in the 
wheat-cotton bill—promises to the wool 
manufacturers have been flagrantly 
violated. 

It seems strange that a vital industry, 
such as wool manufacturing still is in 
spite of its trials and tribulations, is not 
being granted relief that has been prom- 
ised, and all of a sudden the beef interests 
are given protective quotas. It is my 
understanding there are more than 200 
quota bills in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee but none of them are being acted 
upon. Perhaps the best explanation be- 
hind this interest in protecting beef 
while ignoring such critical and impor- 
tant industries as the wool manufactur- 
ing industry, the fisheries industry, the 
textile industry, the shoe industry, the 
electronic industries to mention a few 
is that beef is of particular importance 
to the State of Texas. It appears that 
this legislation bears an unmistakable 
brand. 

The all too brief debate that we have 
been allowed here indicates that this 
legislation will not even be of much help 
to the cattle industry. If so, it is in- 
deed a hoax on the cattlemen. If not, 
then it is certainly a hoax on the con- 
sumer who once again is being victimized 
by the very administration that keeps 
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prating about measures to protect the 
consumer. The steadily rising price of 
coffee, sugar, and bread may “now be 
matched by further increases in the price 
of meat to the consumer. 

In addition, it should be pointed out 
that this legislation is also discrimina- 
tory in that it fails to protect the poul- 
try and dairy industry. Although the 
cattlemen may be entitled to relief, it is 
unfair to single them out in this man- 
ner at a time when many industries 
throughout the Nation, and in New Eng- 
land, in particular, are in need of sound 
and sensible relief from excessive im- 
ports. As I have said before here in 
the House, our tariff structure should be 
reformed to reflect wage differentials be- 
tween our Nation and those with whom 
we compete. In addition, our tariffs 
should reflect and take into account sub- 
sidies—direct or indirect—given by for- 
eign governments to manufacturers who 
export to the United States. Wage dif- 
ferential and subsidy factors are needed 
to make our tariff structures more mean- 
ingful and constructive and to thus foster 
and increase healthy and fairly com- 
petitive foreign trade. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, I take 
the floor of the House today to urge my 
colleagues to join with me in voting for 
the conference report on the measure 
before us, H.R. 1839, which would limit 
cattle, goat, and sheep imports into the 
United States. 

I regret there is need for this legis- 
lation. However, I do not feel that the 
agreement reached earlier by the State 
Department with Australia and New 
Zealand has gone far enough in limiting 
importation of these meat products. 

For this reason I personally introduced 
two bills which would establish import 
quotas and protect the domestic live- 
stock industry of our great Nation. 

While the bill before us today is not as 
extensive or as strong as the measures 
I introduced, nevertheless, I feel it is a 
step in the right direction and intend to 
give it my full support. 

There are those today we have heard 
state that there is no reason to pass this 
legislation—that our livestock producers 
are not in need of this type of protection. 

Let me just quote briefly from some 
of the letters I have received from Idaho 
cattlemen. 

From Mr. Lowe L. Rudd of the Rudd 
Hereford Ranch, St. Anthony, Idaho, 
comes this report: 

Here at the ranch we have a triple activity 
in cattle. We hurt in each phase. I'm sell- 
ing fat steers for $50 to $60 less than I have 
in them. Our breeding cattle are swing- 
ing along the same line. We brought all of 
our bulls home as did half of the other con- 
signers at the Idaho Falls and Blackfoot pure- 
bred sales. People need them but are afraid 
to buy. 


And from Mr. Frank A. Titus, a cattle- 
man from Jerome, Idaho: 


Because I live on a farm and feed cattle 
and because I have just marketed my feed- 
ers at a substantial loss, I am real worried 
about the effects of heavy beef imports into 
this country. I think that the cattle indus- 
try is hurting from an oversupply of cattle 
on the domestic market and the effects of 
these imports are just disastrous, 
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Also from the Heiss Farms at Jerome, 
Idaho, comes this expression of concern: 

As a breeder of Charolais and Charbray 
cattle Iam very concerned over the extremely 
heavy beef imports into this country and its 
disastrous effects on the cattle industry. 

It is my belief, as well, as other cattlemen, 
that the only way to save the industry from 
complete ruin is to put a substantial curb 
on beef imports from other countries by im- 
mediately imposing reasonable quotas on the 
shipment of foreign beef into the United 
States, 


It is unnecessary for me to point out 
to my colleagues that approximately 
one-third of the value of total U.S. farm 
and ranch production is represented by 
meat from cattle, hogs, and sheep, and 
cattle alone accounted for nearly 23 per- 
cent of the receipts from farm marketing 
in 1962. 

I do sincerely regret that lamb has 
been omitted from the provisions of this 
bill. I feel that is one of the areas in 
which the bill is weak. Our sheep in- 
dustry has been shortchanged by the 
elimination of lamb. 

Should this industry continue to suffer 
from imports and the Congress fail to 
take remedial action, I predict that not 
only our agricultural economy but the 
economy of our entire Nation will suffer. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the passage of 
this bill. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the conference report to the 
bill, H.R. 1839, which I consider singu- 
larly important to an important seg- 
ment of the American economy. 

We know that what we are discussing 
here is the importation of meat and meat 
products into these United States from 
foreign lands. The fact that we are im- 
porting meats into this country is not 
of itself bad, but the quantity we are now 
importing seriously affects our economy, 
or rather an important segment of that 
economy. 

The continued increase in beef im- 
ports, coupled with rising domestic pro- 
duction, has driven the price of cattle in 
this Nation down to where the American 
cattleman faces a crisis. 

This year alone, approximately 11 per- 
cent of all meat consumed in this coun- 
try will have come from foreign coun- 
tries. Ranchers in these lands, favored 
by cheap labor and favorable taxes, seek 
an ever-increasing share of the lucrative 
U.S. meat market. 

Imports in 1963 were equal to nearly 
4 million head of cattle. Import pound- 
age mixed with fat and fatty meats from 
cattle that was formerly sent to render- 
ing plants, equals 3½ million head of 
cattle. 

This in itself is a serious matter, but 
let me point out further that more than 
20 billion pounds of feed grains, largely 
surplus, would have been used if these 
cattle had been produced in the United 
States. More than 100 million man- 
hours of labor would have been required 
to produce, slaughter, and process these 
cattle. This represents a labor loss in 
the United States of $6 to $25 per head. 

There is a loss of millions of dollars 
that would have been added to the Amer- 
oe economy through associated indus- 
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We want to trade with foreign lands. 
Free trade is essential to all nations, but 
there must be a limit, there must be 
reasonable restrictions. The ever-in- 
creasing percentage of meats sold in this 
Nation coming from foreign lands is 
alarming, such imports should be reduced 
to a reasonable level, 

We should not expect the American 
cattleman to pay the price for all other 
agricultural commodities which are ex- 
ported from these shores. This is a val- 
uable industry, and we need to see that 
it is allowed to be healthy. 

American cattle producers just simply 
cannot compete with foreign producers 
and this is not their fault. They must 
pay heavier taxes, the equipment they 
must have was made by men paid higher 
wages than those of foreign producers. 
A report of five commissioners of agri- 
culture stated that while on April 3, a 
difference of 1 cent existed between the 
cost of imported and domestic beef, yet 
the cost paid by the consumer repre- 
sented nearly 20 cents per pound of profit 
for someone. There just is no compari- 
son in the cost of production between the 
United States and foreign lands. 

This measure is a good measure. It 
will help to maintain a great American 
enterprise, it will allow for the continu- 
ance of a large international trade in 
meat and meat products. It is a good 
measure and I urge its adoption. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of the conference report 
on the bill providing for quotas on im- 
ports of certain meat and meat products. 
I wish to state very frankly that I had 
hoped the conferees would agree to the 
Senate bill. However, I realize that this 
is all that we can get at this time. I 
feel that the passage of the bill as agreed 
upon is a victory for our domestic live- 
stock industry. We are not getting what 
we had hoped for, but the passage of 
this legislation is recognition of the 
fact that our cattle producers have suf- 
fered heavy losses on account of these 
imports, and at last Congress is doing 
something to help. 

Iam disappointed that lamb is omitted 
from the conference report. It is true 
that mutton remains in the bill, but our 
lamb producers are very unhappy over 
this omission. 

As has been stated, it is not certain 
that any quotas will ever be established 
on imports of beef, veal, mutton, and 
other meat products, however, the 
bill does offer some hope for relief. I do 
not like the provision which gives the 
President the power to suspend any 
quotas that might be established. It is 
possible that our cattlemen are not 
getting very much under this measure. 
However, we are taking a step in the 
right direction by approving this con- 
ference report, even though it is much 
less than what we had expected. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been working for 
some time to obtain quotas on these im- 
ports, and I have several bills pending 
at this time. I am happy to support this 
conference report, and I hope the bill as 
agreed upon will be effective in curtail- 
ing these imports of beef and other meat 
products in the coming years. 
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Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I have received communications from 
Oregon on the subject of meat quotas. 
I have given the matter a great deal 
of thought. I certainly do not regard 
myself as a doctrinaire freetrader. I 
believe my voting record will substan- 
tiate this statement. However, I have 
supported extensions of the reciprocal 
trade act and supported the so-called 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962. 

Mr. Speaker, the inseparable connec- 
tion between imports and exports is be- 
yond dispute. There have been devas- 
tating economic consequences when this 
country has legislatively attempted to 
ignore this connection, 

Certainly it must be recognized that 
each major farming State has a vital 
investment in our agricultural exports. 
In fiscal year 1963 agricultural exports 
totaled $5.1 billion compared to $2.1 
billion worth of competitive or semicom- 
petitive agriculture products we imported 
in the same year. 

During the fiscal year just past this 
figure may have risen to about $6 bil- 
lion. Now, Mr. Speaker, it should be 
realized that meat and livestock exports 
are included in this amount. During 
calendar 1963, such exports carried a 
dollar value of $364.2 million—an in- 
crease of about $45 million above 1962. 
A call to the Department of Agriculture 
a few minutes ago brought forth the 
information that through the first 6 
calendar months of this year, exports 
of meats from this country totaled 121.9 
million product pounds, of which 25.1 
million pounds represented beef. 

We cannot expect our negotiators dur- 
ing the “Kennedy round” in Geneva to 
demand a loosening of the protective 
wall around the agriculture products of 
the Common Market countries while at 
the same time our national assembly is 
N import quotas on meat prod- 
ucts. 

Thus, if the conference report before 
us on H.R. 1839 is accepted, the GATT 
negotiations will be jeopardized. We 
can most likely expect retaliation from 
the six countries of the European Eco- 
nomic Community, the Common Market. 

The Department of Agriculture in re- 
cent months, we may recall, has not been 
inactive. In early March of this year, 
Secretary Freeman announced a beef 
purchase program which has moved up- 
wards of 160 million pounds of beef into 
channels leading to the needy. Long and 
short range programs are operating un- 
der the newly established National Cat- 
tle Industry Advisory Committee. Beef 
consumption at home is being encour- 
aged as are beef exports. A voluntary 
import agreement between this country 
and major exporting countries, such as 
New Zealand, Ireland, Mexico, and Aus- 
tralia, has been put into effect. Under 
the impetus of such moves by Secretary 
Freeman, fed cattle prices, amounting 
to about $20.50 a hundredweight in June 
1964, rose to $25 to $26 at Chicago last 
week. 

Moreover a study of the Tariff Com- 
mission, undertaken at the direction of 
the Senate Finance Committee, shows 
that rising imports do not necessarily 
mean falling domestic beef prices, For 
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example, the study sent to the Finance 
Committee June 30, shows that when im- 
ports increased by more than 400 pounds 
in 1961-62, prices rose. In 8 of the 
13 years studied, the volume of imports 
and prices moved in the same direction 
rather than in opposite movements. 

I suggest therefore that the conferees 
agreement be turned back. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I will re- 
luctantly support the conference report 
on the bill, H.R. 1839, which allegedly 
restricts the importation of beef and cer- 
tain other meat products from foreign 
countries. 

I have listened carefully to the argu- 
ments in support of the conference re- 
port and I have yet to hear a legitimate 
reason why foreign lamb imports are not 
included under the purported restric- 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, the freetraders in the 
executive branch of Government, includ- 
ing of course the State Department, have 
no intention of permitting real restric- 
tions on foreign imports. This includes 
President Johnson. 

The attempt to give at least some pro- 
tection to American farmers and beef 
producers has long been a political foot- 
ball and Lyndon Johnson along with his 
lieutenants in Congress have made it just 
that. This milk-and-water legislation 
is a product of their political gimmickry. 

I support this legislation only because 
it is impossible to obtain more effective 
action. I will vote for it in the hope, 
forlorn though it may be, that it will 
provide farmers and cattlemen some 
measure of relief. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
the matter before us relating to providing 
relief to our beef, dairy, and sheep indus- 
try frankly leaves me with mixed feel- 
ings. Every Member of this House, who 
will hear this problem without consid- 
eration for politics must admit to him- 
self that these industries have really 
taken it on the chin. They are in se- 
rious need of remedial legislative action. 

The conference report before us in 
my judgment can only be categorized 
as better than nothing. I will vote for 
it only for the reason that it is a step 
forward—it considers their problem and 
initiates recognition of the import quota 
concept as a necessary tool for negotia- 
tions as we proceed through this tran- 
sition of developing free trade worldwide. 
I am not too optimistic about the finan- 
cial relief it will provide to the cattle- 
men. Again, we find ourselves trapped 
in the position of not being able to 
amend, it is a take it or leave it prop- 
osition. 

The administration, the Agriculture, 
and the State Departments have not 
given the American cattle, dairy, and 
sheep producers proper consideration by 
permitting the fiood of imports to dis- 
rupt this industry. The lamb problem 
has been totally ignored. 

Again, I want to repeat, I have no 
thought of jeopardizing the objectives of 
the trade expansion program but neither 
will I be silent when our own domestic 
producers are affected so seriously. The 
people have paid substantial taxes and 
have provided many jobs over the years 
and I can’t for the life of me under- 
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stand why it need be so difficult to estab- 
lish a workable and equitable formula 
of import quotas that would benefit all 
concerned. 

This compromise, as included in the 
conference report is full of loopholes 
and opportunities where the administra- 
tion can back off from taking a firm po- 
sition to protect our domestic interests. 
I frankly believe the Congress should 
have adopted the bill as it left the Senate 
but there appears to be no alternative. 
I will reluctantly support this conference 
report but with a reminder that I will 
be watching the outcome and the relief 
to cattlemen in the future, as will many 
of my colleagues. With this being an 
election year in the Senate, we have 
found a lot of Johnny-come-lately 
friends. It will be interesting to see if 
this same enthusiasm and interest pre- 
vails after the election, should the need 
arise. For the sake of the cattlemen, I 
hope they are not the victims of a fast 
political maneuver. Only time will tell 
and I do not like to sound pessimistic but 
I would certainly like to see a stronger 
bill with less loopholes. I would feel 
substantially more confident for the fu- 
ture of the cattle industry. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I fear 
that the step the House is about to make 
is an unwise one and one that the coun- 
try before long will have occasion to re- 
gret. I recognize the political pressures 
that exist in an election year, emanating 
from very powerful and articulate eco- 
nomic groups, and fear that those few 
who share my views of this problem may 
have occasion even sooner to regret their 
vote against this bill. Such considera- 
tions, however, should not temper our 
judgment on the merits of the proposal 
before us. 

I shall vote “no” on the conference 
report. I do so with full acknowledg- 
ment of the masterful skill with which 
the gentleman from Arkansas has com- 
promised the differences between the 
different parties. 

I do so because this bill, in my opin- 
ion—shared, I might add by others— 
does absolutely nothing to relieve the 
distress of the cattle industry while add- 
ing immeasurably to our difficulties in 
expanding our trade abroad. You need 
only look at our balance-of-payment 
figures to realize how important that 
foreign trade is. You need only note 
the favorable balance-of-trade figures 
to realize how important that foreign 
trade is. You need only look at the 
figures on agricultural exports to realize 
that agriculture, more than any other 
single economic unit in the United States, 
stands to lose greatly by our failure to 
expand the export market. 

I am not oblivious to the problems of 
the cattle industry. It is important to 
the economy of the United States and 
especially my State. And I am willing 
to take all proper and necessary steps 
to help them—Government purchases, 
changes in grading standards, loans, 
grants if necessary. But this bill is one 
that leads exactly nowhere as far as 
their problems are concerned. 

Beef imports are now down to or be- 
low the quota called for in this bill. We 
have heard members of the conference 
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committee tell us this afternoon that 
the quota system will not be “triggered” 
this year, nor next—probably not in 
1966 or, indeed ever. Then why pass it? 

I have cattle in my district. I also 
have lumber and the lumber people have 
been having problems over the past few 
years—especially with Canadian imports 
into the eastern markets of the United 
States. They are handicapped by the 
provisions of the Jones Act which add to 
the shipping costs to the advantage of 
the Canadians. They have been aggres- 
sively seeking new markets abroad and, 
in a measure, are succeeding. Imports 
of American lumber to Australia are up 
24.3 percent the first 6 months of this 
year over a corresponding period last 
year and Oregon has a substantial share 
of that market. Last year they were up 
15 percent over 1962. Shipments of 
lumber to New Zealand from the United 
States are up 39.1 percent over the first 
6 months of 1963. These are two major 
nations against whom this legislation is 
aimed. Does Oregon want New Zealand 
and Australia to raise quotas and keep 
our lumber out? No. We want to lower 
their trade barriers to expand our mar- 
kets to furnish jobs for our lumber in- 
dustry. 

The production and marketing of 
pears is an important industry in my 
district. For a long time the industry 
has been working to break down the 
nontariff trade barriers imposed by the 
nations of Western Europe against our 
pears and other fresh fruit. I have 
worked on this during my tenure in the 
House. Very substantial progress has 
been made by the State Department and 
we look forward to sharing in a vastly 
increased export market in pears. More 
still remains to be done and we are mak- 
ing it vastly more difficult by the action 
taken here today. Pears mean jobs and 
income to my district. 

The story could be repeated for many 
different items. Recall, if you will, the 
outrage which this Congress expressed 
at the trade barriers imposed by West- 
ern Europe against our poultry. Re- 
member, if you will, that our agricul- 
tural exports totaled $5.1 billion in fiscal 
1962-63, of which $3.6 billion was for 
dollars and the balance food for peace. 
For fiscal 1963-64 the total is expected 
to be over $6 billion, of which $4.3 bil- 
lion will be exported for dollars. I re- 
peat, agriculture has a big stake in our 
foreign trade. 

I repeat also my willingness to help 
the cattlemen. I cannot, however sup- 
port a bill which will do nothing to re- 
lieve their distress and which will do 
harm to others whom I represent. 

Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Rerorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
comment of the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. SHort] which referred to 
Mr. Menzies’ recent letter surely points 
to one of the weaknesses in the confer- 
ence report. 
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As a matter of fact, it seems to me 
that the most obvious weaknesses in the 
conference report can be found in the 
language on page 7 of the “Statement of 
the Managers,” beginning at the eighth 
line: 

If a balance-of-payments deficit were to 
threaten U.S. fiscal integrity and if the sit- 
uation could be materially improved by sus- 
pending or increasing quotas this would be 
in the overriding national economic inter- 
est. Speaking directly of agriculture, 
other importing countries were in retalia- 
tion prepared to adopt tight restrictions cov- 
ering a wide range of U.S. agricultural ex- 
port products, and if the effect would be to 
reduce U.S. agricultural exports in an 
amount disproportionate to gains to the cat- 
tle industry, the overriding national eco- 
nomic interest might be served by suspend- 
ing or increasing quotas. 


Now, in the first instance, many Mem- 
bers of this House presently feel that a 
balance-of-payments deficit currently 
threatens U.S. fiscal integrity, to the sec- 
ond point, Mr. Menzies’ letter speaks for 
itself. It is conceivable that these two 
facts under the language of the “State- 
ment of the Managers’—which is after 
all legislative history of a most authori- 
tative nature—could trigger a series of 
judgments which could render the law 
illusory at the very hour of its enact- 
ment. Let me remind the House that 
the language which I have quoted is in- 
tended to clarify the language of subsec- 
tion (d) of paragraph 3 of the conference 
report and no standards are stated or im- 
plied in the act or in the “Statement of 
the Managers“ which illuminate the 
phrases “materially improve,” “tight re- 
strictions,” “a wide range of U.S. agri- 
cultural export products,” “an amount 
disproportionate to gains to the cattle 
industry,” or, for that matter, surround- 
ing language. 

We should not deceive ourselves about 
these weaknesses but rather recognize 
that we are for the effectuation of this 
act resting our outlook on the recurrent 
judgment of the President and his suc- 
cessors in office which is to say upon the 
judgment of those who advise Presidents 
in the first instance. 

I also believe, with all due respect to 
statements made here previously, that 
the situation with respect to imported 
lamb is such that we have been in error 
to exclude it. 

I must say, however, that on balance 
this bill is a most constructive work. In 
terms of the long future it may prove to 
be a better bill than one imposing strict 
import quotas which the other body was 
willing to impose and which have been 
acceptable to so many of us for so long. 
It has seemed to me throughout the past 
2 years during which I have been inti- 
mately concerned with the progress 
toward this legislative goal, that our 
basic responsibility is to lodge control of 
the situation on this side of the oceans. 
To be sure, a threat of retaliation can 
suspend the operation of the law. How- 
ever, assuredly this bill will not cripple 
the efforts of our friends with whom we 
trade. It will not drastically affect cur- 
rent trade practices anywhere in the 
world. But it does serve notice upon 
those with whom we trade and it does 
serve notice, and most earnestly sought 
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notice, to our domestic livestock produc- 
ers of what the situation will be as time 
passes. Our friends will not be invited 
hastily to overexpand their livestock 
economy at the expense of the American 
livestock industry and our domestic pro- 
ducers will have some assurance of sta- 
bility in the cattle cycle as a guide for 
capital investment. These seem to be 
most valuable things. As I have said on 
this floor before, the protection of the 
American livestock industry is the re- 
sponsibility of this Congress. It is not 
the responsibility of the producers of any 
other nation. By the passage of this bill 
we are meeting this responsibility and 
although our action may have its weak- 
nesses, the balance is on the side of 
strength and progress and in my opinion 
this represents a grassroots legislative 
victory of major proportions. 

I congratulate the House conferees on 
pressing the matter to a conclusion. 

Mr. MILLS Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. KEOGH]. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I start off 
by assuring the membership of the 
House that no one is more conscious 
than I of the tremendous job that has 
been done by the conferees in this ob- 
viously difficult and somewhat delicate 
situation; but, Mr. Speaker, if it is not 
anticipated that these quotas will ever 
be imposed, then I raise the question of 
the propriety of imposing or establishing 
the machinery by which that can be 
done, particularly at this time, a most 
delicate time in the trade negotiations 
that are being conducted now in 
Geneva. 

This in truth and in fact is a reversal 
of the trend this Congress has been fol- 
lowing since 1935 through ll the ad- 
ministrations that have intervened. It 
is a sorry day indeed when we serve 
notice on our perhaps declining number 
of friendly allies that they have to be on 
the alert in their normal commercial 
transactions for arbitrary restrictions 
and limitations that the Congress may 
with little if any notice impose on them. 

I say, Mr. Speaker, this great body in 
which I have such great confidence 
should pause now and we should ask 
ourselves, “What damage, what great 
and lasting and permanent damage will 
we be doing to many if not all the seg- 
ments of our own economy by placating, 
alleviating, and giving in to a selfish, 
predatory group which has manifested 
no concern for our overall national in- 
terest and in particular that of other 
segments of agriculture?” 

That is what we are doing. We are 
pleasing them by giving them nothing, 
and one who is pleased in that manner is 
not worthy of the attention of this body. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I yield to my good 
friend, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
associate myself with the statements 
made by the distinguished gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. Speaker, on August 14, I addressed 
a letter to my colleagues expressing my 
strong opposition to the action of the 
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other body in imposing rigid statutory 
import quotas on beef, veal, and mutton. 
On August 11, in connection with the 
consideration of the resolution under 
which the meat import quota bill was 
sent to a conference committee, I enu- 
merated many reasons why I thought 
this legislation was not in the best in- 
terests of the United States. On August 
15, I sent a further memorandum to my 
colleagues pointing out that we have a 
favorable balance of trade of $5 billion, 
of which $3 billion constitutes trade in 
agricultural products, and that we may 
well suffer retaliation not only on those 
agricultural products, such as wheat and 
feed grains, tobacco, rice, soybeans, and 
so forth, but also on our industrial prod- 
ucts, if this legislation is enacted. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not today burden 
the House with all of the arguments 
which I heretofore made against what I 
consider to be extremely unwise legisla- 
tion. However, I wish to reiterate that 
I do not regard it to be in the best in- 
terests of the United States, because, 
first, it will not help the cattle producer; 
second, it can be expected to materially 
increase the cost of domestic meat prices 
in the cheaper grades of meat which are 
used most extensively by the American 
consumer; third, it will injure us in our 
negotiations under the forthcoming 
meetings; and fourth, in the form in 
which it was handled every Member of 
this House is foreclosed from offering 
any amendments to the legislation which 
is now before us. It is bad procedurally 
and it is bad in substance. I have here- 
tofore pointed out that there are no less 
than 125 bills, introduced by 89 Mem- 
bers, pending before the Committee on 
Ways and Means which would impose 
import quotas in some form on products 
other than meat, and I have further 
pointed out that this list does not in- 
clude more than 400 tariff bills the ma- 
jority of which would impose higher 
duties on a variety of products, which 
are also pending before the Committee 
on Ways and Means. The authors of 
this other pending legislation have no 
consideration in the procedure under 
which we find ourselves today. 

Our allies, Australia and New Zealand 
primarily, have reason for more than a 
passing interest in H.R. 1839, the legisla- 
tion affecting importation of beef into 
the United States, and must fully realize 
how deep has been the controversy over 
this measure. 

It further stands to reason that all beef 
exporting countries which ship to the 
US. market know that our consumer 
groups and others interested in main- 
taining good relations with our allies 
have fought bitterly against any measure 
which would hamper these allies, par- 
ticularly over this meat import contro- 
versy. 

Our beef-exporting allies must know of 
the valiant work done in this controversy 
by the Meat Importers Council, Inc., and 
other industrial and pro bono publico 
groups, to prevent legislation which 
would have been detrimental to all 
concerned. 

For that reason, the record of this de- 
bate in the House should include an ex- 
pression of the spirit behind the action 
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of the Congress—that it expects that no 
discrimination or retaliatory action will 
be taken in any of the beef exporting na- 
tions against any American-owned com- 
panies working within their borders. 

By this, I do not mean to imply that 
any such retaliation or discrimination 
against American-owned companies 
working in Australia, New Zealand, or 
any other meat-exporting nation is to be 
expected. Yet, in fulfillment of our obli- 
gation as legislators, I feel that it would 
be remiss not to include this as being an 
important factor for the guidance of the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of 
Agriculture in future dealings with our 
allies, on this and other matters of 
mutual interest. 

This is legislation which should have 
full and complete hearings before the 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives which, under the Constitution, is 
supposed to handle tariff and trade leg- 
islation—the Committee on Ways and 
Means. Under the procedure with which 
today we are confronted, there is not 
even an opportunity for an executive ses- 
sion by the committee for the offering of 
amendments—let alone the conduct of 
full public hearings which legislation of 
this nature requires. 

Mr. Speaker, for the reasons which I 
have quite fully established, I am op- 
posed to this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include an editorial that appeared in 
the well-known Boston Herald. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. I thank my colleagues. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
torial is as follows: 
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House and Senate conferees are still 
wrangling over a Senate effort to attach beef 
quota legislation to a harmless House bill on 
the importation of wildlife. 

The Senate amendment would limit beef 
imports after 1964 to the average annual 
amount brought in between 1959 and 1963. 
It would mean sharp cutbacks from 1964 im- 
port levels, and would theoretically increase 
the market for domestic beef. 

Chief opposition to date has come from 
the State Department, which fears that the 
imposition of beef quotas by the United 
States will bring retaliations from other beef- 
producing nations and undermine our efforts 
to win a general lowering of trade barrier in 
the so-called Kennedy round. 

Increasingly, however, another argument 
is being heard. This points to the effect 
quotas will have on the American consumer., 
Congressman JAMES BURKE, of Massachu- 
setts, for example, has recently denounced 
the quota plan as a “raid on the pocketbook 
of the consumers.” 

Pointing out that domestic overproduc- 
tion of fed beef, not imports, is the real 
cause of the cattle industry's trouble, he 
told the House: 

“We cannot afford to restrict our meat im- 
ports to artificially low levels. We're not im- 
porting in any significant quantity the kind 
of beef that is important in our domestic 
production. That’s the kind that was under 
continuing price pressure through 1963. 
We're importing a kind of beef we don't 
produce enough of at home. We’re import- 
ing a kind of beef that’s equivalent to the 
beef from our old cows and bulls. This 
beef is used for hamburgers, for manufactur- 
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ing hotdogs, sausages, luncheon meats, 
These are foods our children love. 


These are foods our poorer families can af- 
ford to eat more often than the big juicy 
beefsteak. 

“The working family would be hardest hit 
as they would be forced into paying higher 
prices for meat products for the family.” 

So there are two strong reasons for turn- 
ing down the Senate beef amendment. 
Whatever the result of the conference, the 
House should hold firm and refuse to go along 
with this dangerous experiment in pro- 
tectionism. What we want is lower trade 
barriers and lower prices, not the reverse. 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I yield to the distin- 
guished and most capable member of our 
committee, the gentlewoman from 
Michigan [Mrs. GRIFFITHS]. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to associate myself with the 
gentleman’s remarks and point out that 
the very theory of protection is to in- 
crease the domestic prices. In fact, this 
theory of protection has been a light that 
has failed—from McKinley to Kennedy. 
It temporarily increases domestic prices 
and it has always cost us our foreign 
markets. This will be true in this case, 
too. We are hurting our friends, and 
finally ourselves. Protection will result 
in a depressed domestic and world price 
on beef and other products. 

I trust we are not sending up a signal 
that any group of lobbyists in this coun- 
try can come in here among the 200 
others that are seeking protection and 
ask for additional protection. 

Mr. Speaker, of all the people involved 
in this operation, the beef producers of 
this country deserve protection the least. 
They are already getting favorable tax 
treatment, which is one of the reasons 
for our own tremendous beef production. 
We would be better advised to remove the 
capital gains treatment from breeder 
stock than to set up a quota restriction 
under which our best customers and our 
best friends can sell beef to us. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentlewoman from Missouri. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the consumers of my district and 
of the Nation, I think this is mischevious 
legislation which its sponsors themselves 
will regret if it becomes law. We are 
inviting other countries—particularly 
those which sell us beef and sheep in 
fresh, chilled, or frozen form to retaliate 
immediately against American agricul- 
tural imports. We actually invite them 
to do so by the language in this report, 
for it says that if they threaten to re- 
taliate or do retaliate, the President can 
immediately suspend these quota re- 
strictions. How long would it take this 
Congress to act if some other govern- 
ment imposed restrictions on our prod- 
ucts with a public notice that they would 
lift the restrictions the minute we started 
to retaliate? 

But from the consumer aspect, the 
point here is that we are asked to delib- 
erately raise the prices of all beef and 
all beef products merely because a sub- 
stantial amount of foreign beef goes into 
hot dogs and commercial hamburger. 
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Why does not American beef compete 
for this market? They are not doing so. 

Mr. Speaker, we are spending millions 
upon millions of dollars contributed by 
taxpayers, who in most instances live in 
cities, in order to support the American 
cattle industry by purchasing choice 
beef for the school lunch program and 
other surplus removal outlets. More 
money has been spent on beef under sec- 
tion 32 than on any other commodity. 
Now, you can say this is section 32 money 
that the taxpayer does not contribute 
to—that it comes from customs receipts. 
But who pays the customs receipts? The 
American consumer pays them in the 
cost of imported products—including 
imported meat. Between March 2 and 
June 19 we spent $65 million to support 
the price of beef. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill should be de- 
feated. There have been no hearings 
by either the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee or the Senate Finance Committee on 
the merits or justification for quota re- 
strictions on low-grade beef and sheep 
carcasses. The National Commission on 
Food Marketing has a responsibility to 
study this matter objectively, and, as a 
member of that Commission, it would be 
my intention to be objective, but that is 
going to be hard to do if the Congress 
jams down our throats a mandatory 
quota without any hearings or investi- 
gation. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa, Is it not true 
that under the formula in this bill, when 
there is a big surplus of beef on the 
market and we do not need imports, 
the amount that is permitted to come 
in increases; and the supply decreases, 
and imports could be used to stabilize 
supplies then the supply that is per- 
missible to come in also decreases? In 
other words, it is an upside down for- 
mula; is that not correct? 

Mr. KEOGH. It would seem so, but 
I do not want to get into any argument 
on that. 

Mr. Speaker, in their celestial abodes, 
there are residents whom we know and I 
shudder to think what the spirit of the 
great Cordell Hull is saying to the spirit 
of the great John Kennedy when they 
witness what this body, I know, is about 
to do. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been around here 
long enough to know that when the mo- 
tor in the juggernaut is started and 
when the gears are shifted into the go 
position, the best thing for a little boy 
from Brooklyn to do is to get out of the 
way. But, Mr. Speaker, today I am go- 
ing to get out of the way of that jugger- 
naut with the loudest resounding “no” 
that you have ever heard me utter. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I think it 
would be appropriate for me at this point 
to yield 2 minutes to the author of the 
bill, H.R. 1839, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. TEAGUE]. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a few days ago, I stood here in 
the well of the House and pleaded with 
my colleagues to be sure that they re- 
ferred to H.R. 1839 as the Teague bill. 


Mr. Speaker, 
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This was because I was proud to have 
been the father of such a clean, beautiful 
little fellow as 1839. Every one of you 
helped in his delivery because he emerged 
from this body by unanimous vote. He 
was prepared to do great things for 
boa constrictors and gorillas and their 
owners. 

But in the course of events, my little 
baby was sent to the Senate pediatric 
hospital. He was horribly neglected 
there for a year and a half. During all 
of those months he was kept in dank 
closets and pigeonholes. 

Then, recently, some of the eminent 
surgeons in the Senate hospital, headed 
by Drs. MANSFIELD and KEATING, I believe, 
decided to perform major surgery on 
poor little 1839. 

The operation was a great success by 
the standards which prevail in the Sen- 
ate hospital. My little fellow was com- 
pletely gutted. All that remained of him 
was the identification number on his poor 
little wrist. He no longer even bore my 
name. His little shell, however, had been 
stuffed by the surgeons in the Senate 
hospital with all sorts of things entirely 
foreign to 1839, his heritage and ancestry. 

This new creature was sent back to the 
House not bearing the slightest resem- 
blance to the splendid little fellow who 
left here 3 years ago. 

Our surgeons, Drs. MILLS, BYRNES, and 
Curtis made heroic attempts at plastic 
surgery to restore 1839 to his original 
condition and character. But, alas, I 
fear they have failed. 

Mr. Speaker, I must disclaim father- 
hood of 1839 as he is before us today. I 
am willing to contribute a little to his 
support, but he is not mine—my blood 
no longer flows in his veins. 

I suggest that Dr. Calver be asked to 
perform a blood test to determine 
whether Dr. MANSFIELD or some other 
person in the Senate hospital is the real 
father. Or perhaps it is Dr. Murs. It 
could be Dr. Byrn, but under all the cir- 
cumstances, I suppose that is unlikely. 

But I repeat, Mr. Speaker, “This child 
ain’t mine.” 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Curtis], a member of the confer- 
ence committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
it is important that I point out to my 
colleagues that although I signed the 
conference report, in order to bring this 
matter to the floor, as the promise was, 
so that the House could work its will, I 
certainly do not recommend that anyone 
ht for it. I myself shall vote against 

A great deal of what the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KEOGH] said about 
the dire consequences to our country in- 
herent in this bill is true. Indeed, what 
he said was exactly what the adminis- 
tration witnesses, including the Under 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and Ambassador Roth, as- 
sistant to Ambassador Herter, our chief 
trade negotiator, said. 

I wish to repeat here what I said in 
the Ways and Means Committee and 
during the conference. This entire mat- 
ter can be resolved within a very short 
time if the administration spokesmen 
will go back to President Lyndon John- 
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son and have him say publicly no more 
than what they have said to us about 
the dire consequences to our country if 
the bill passes and what we heard the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KEOGH] 
say. Yet that word from the President 
has not been forthcoming. 

This is either a hoax on the consumer 
or it is a hoax on the cattle owner—or 
perhaps it is a hoax on both. I do not 
iaa to be a part of this kind of opera- 

on, 

I wish to discuss procedures a bit. 
People seem concerned about the Con- 
stitution of the United States only when 
it pertains to something which is of 
concern to them. In the Constitution it 
is provided that tax measures—and this 
is a tax measure, having to do with 
tariffs—shall originate only in the House 
of Representatives. This is why I have 
been fighting the nongermane amend- 
ments which are tacked on to our tax 
55 when they come back from the other 

y. 

This has gone to the extreme that the 
other body knocked everything out of 
the tax bill of the House except the 
number. I raised this question in con- 
ference. After knocking out everything 
but the number, can Members so violate 
the Constitution as to bring this matter 
back with nothing but a bill originating 
in the other body. It is no amendment 
to a House tax bill. 

This is a question of procedures, which 
I know many do not pay much attention 
to, but this is important and it is basic. 

Finally, I make the observation that 
perhaps something has happened which 
we and the public do not know about. 
Perhaps the cattle owners have not been 
as foolish as this sounds. Perhaps there 
is a deal which has been made under the 
table, just as there was so far as the 
textile people were concerned a few years 
ago. The only way we are going to find 
that out will be in the ensuing months. 

I can state that under the provisions 
of the bill and the report there is an 
item which says that the President can 
suspend any quotas if such action is 
required by overriding economic or na- 
tional security. 

If any quotas go into effect—in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the bill— 
if anyone were to ask the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of Agriculture or 
Mr. Herter whether in their judgment 
overriding economic circumstances did 
not now prevail, the answer of course 
would have to be “yes.” And the quotas 
would be suspended. 

I think this is a very sorry day not 
just for the House of Representatives but 
for the Congress and, I regret to say, 
for our Nation. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS, I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. First, I want to com- 
pliment the distinguished gentleman on 
his excellent statement. Now, I have one 
question. The distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KrocH] made very 
strong statements to the effect that this 
conference report would pull the rug 
out from underneath U.S. negotiators in 
Geneva on tariff and trade problems. 
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Now the gentleman is a good spokesman 
for the administration and always has 
been. How can he say this, then, when 
other spokesmen for the administration 
on his side of the aisle take the position 
President Johnson would sign the con- 
ference report? How could he sign it if, 
in fact, it would pull the rug out from 
underneath the United States and its 
negotiators in Geneva? 

Mr. CURTIS. I might say to the gen- 
tleman the administration leaders who 
were in our sessions said they felt this 
was a bad bill—almost the language that 
the gentleman from New York used—but 
they would reluctantly not advocate a 
veto. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means has already told us in 
his judgment the President apparently 
will not veto it. I think President 
Johnson has to answer to the country 
on this. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, permit me 
to advise my colleagues in conclusion of 
this debate that I and everyone else, I 
am sure, would have preferred that this 
legislation not rise and the circum- 
stances that prompted it not have come 
about, but those who talk about recipro- 
cal trade agreements and those who talk 
about world trade action should bear in 
mind that I, too, have been interested 
in promoting world trade. I think I can 
pardonably take credit for a little bit of 
the success that we have experienced 
legislativewise in the passage of legisla- 
tion of that nature. However, Mr. 
Speaker, at the same time let me point 
out that I deem it a responsibility as a 
Member of the House of Representatives 
ever to be mindful—ever to be mind- 
ful—of the overriding economic interests 
of the people of the United States as we 
seek to enlarge markets abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, all we are trying to do 
here is to resolve a very knotty problem 
in a way that will give to those who need 
protection the protection they need with- 
out bringing into existence all of the 
dark consequences that would follow 
some other type of approach to provid- 
ing that degree of protection or perhaps 
an unneeded and unwarranted degree. 
I want to assure my colleagues I feel 
they can justifiably support this confer- 
ence report, having in mind the best in- 
terests of the consumers and having in 
mind the best interests of all of the peo- 
ple of the United States. Therefore, 
Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of the 
conference report. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Does anyone on the 
minority side have a motion? If not, 
the Clerk will report the motion to re- 
commit offered by the gentlewoman from 
New York [Mrs. KELLY]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mrs. Ketny moves to recommit the con- 
ference report to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the motion to 
commit. 
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The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The motion to recommit was not 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 232, nays 149, not voting 49, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 236] 
YEAS—232 
Abbitt Fuqua Patman 
Abele Pepper 
Abernethy Gathings Perkins 
Albert Gonzalez Pickle 
Anderson Goodling Poage 
Andrews, Ala. Grant Poft 
Andrews, Gray Purcell 
N. Dak. Griffin Qule 
Arends Gross Quillen 
Ashbrook Gurney Randall 
Ashmore Hagan, Ga Reid, II. 
Aspinall Haley Rhodes, Ariz. 
Auchincloss Hall Rivers, 8.0 
Baker Halleck Roberts, Ala. 
Baldwin Hansen Roberts, Tex 
Barrett Harding Rogers, Colo. 
Bass Hardy Rogers, Fla. 
Battin Harris Rogers, Tex. 
Becker Harrison Rooney, Pa. 
Beckworth Harsha Roudebush 
Beermann Harvey, Ind Roush 
Belcher ys Saylor 
Bennett, Fla. Henderson Schadeberg 
rry Herlong Schenck 
Betts Horan Schwengel 
Bo; Horton Scott 
Bolton, Huddleston Secrest 
Oliver P Hull Selden 
Bonner Hutchinson Senner 
Bow Ichord Short 
Bray Jarman Shriver 
Brock Jennings Sikes 
Bromwell Jensen Siler 
Brooks Johansen isk 
Brotzman Johnson, Calif. Skubitz 
Brown, Ohio Johnson, Ea. Slack 
Broyhill, N.C. Johnson, Wis, Smith, Va. 
Broyhill, Va. Jonas Snyder 
Bruce Kastenmeier Springer 
Burkhalter Kilgore Stafford 
Burleson Knox Staggers 
Burton, Utah Kornegay Steed 
Byrnes, Wis Laird Stephens 
Casey Langen Stinson 
Cederberg Latta tra 
Chamberlain Lennon Stubblefield 
Chelf Lipscomb T 
Chenoweth Lloyd Talcott 
cy Long, La Taylor 
Clark Long, Md Teague, Calif 
Clausen, McCulloch Teague, Tex. 
Don H. Thomas 
Clawson, Del McIntire Thompson, La 
Collier McLoskey Thompson, Tex. 
Colmer McMillan Thomson, Wis 
Cooley Mahon Trimble 
Cramer Marsh Tuck 
Cunningham Martin, Nebr. Tuten 
e thias Udall 
Davis, Ga. Matsunaga Ullman 
Davis, Tenn Matthews Van Pelt 
Dent y Vinson 
Denton Meader Waggonner 
Devine Michel Watson 
Dole Mills Watts 
Dorn Montoya Weaver 
Dowdy re Westland 
Morgan Wharton 
Edmondson Morris White 
Elliott Morrison Whitener 
Everett Moss Whitten 
Evins Murray Wickersham 
Fascell Natcher Williams 
Fisher Nelsen Willis 
Flynt Norblad Wilson, Ind. 
Foreman O’Konski Wright 
Fountain Olsen, Mont. Young 
Frelinghuysen Olson, Minn, 
Fulton, Tenn. Passman 
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NAYS—149 
Addabbo Grabowski O'Brien, N.Y. 
Ashley Green, Oreg. O'Hara, III 
Ayres Green, Pa. O'Hara, Mich 
Barry Griffiths O'Neill 
Bates Grover Osmers 
Bell Gubser Ostertag 
Boland Hagen, Calif. Patten 
Bolling Halpern Pelly 
Brademas Hanna Philbin 
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Corbett Kelly Rivers, Alaska 
Corman Keogh Robison 
Curtin Kilburn Rooney, N.Y. 
Curtis King, Calif. Rosenthal 
Daniels King, N.Y Rostenkowski 
Dawson Kirwan Roybal 
Derounian Kluczynski Rumsfeld 
Derwinski Kunkel Ryan, N.Y. 
Diggs Leggett St Germain 
Donohue Libonati St. Onge 
ski Lindsay Schneebeli 
Duncan McDowell Schweiker 
Dwyer Sibal 
8 ds Macdonald Sickles 
on MacGregor Smith, Iowa 
Feighan Madden Staebler 
Findley Mailliard Sullivan 
Finnegan Martin, Calif. Thompson, N.J. 
Fino Martin, Mass. Tupper 
Flood Milliken Utt 
Pogarty Minish Van Deerlin 
rd Minshall Vanik 
Friedel Monagan Wallhauser 
Pulton, Pa Moorhead Weltner 
Gallagher Morton Widnall 
Garmatz Mosher Wilson, Bob 
Giaimo Multer Uson, 
Gibbons Murphy, Ill Charles H. 
Gilbert Murphy, N.Y. Wydler 
Glenn Nedzi Youn; 
Goodell Nix Zablocki 
NOT VOTING—49 
Adair Gill Pirnie 
Alger Harvey, Mich. Pool 
Avery Hébert Rains 
Baring Hoeven Reifel 
Blatnik Hoffman Rodino 
Bolton, Jones, Ala. Roosevelt 
Frances P Jones, Mo Ryan, Mich, 
Buckley Kee St. George 
Carey Kyl Sheppard 
Celler Landrum Shipley 
Daddario Lankford Smith, Calif. 
Delaney Lesinski Toll 
gell McClory Tollefson 
Elisworth Miller, Calif. ey 
bstein Miller, N.Y. Winstead 
Forrester Morse Wyman 
Fraser Pilcher 


ane the conference report was agreed 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Shipley for, with Mr. Roosevelt against. 

Mr. Forrester for, with Mr. Daddario 
against. 

Mr. Winstead for, with Mr. Toll against. 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Rodino against. 

Mr. Pool for, with Mr. Delaney against. 

Mr. Pilcher for, with Mr. Celler against. 

Mrs. Kee for, with Mr. Farbstein against, 

Mr. Rains for, with Mr. Carey against. 

Mr. Landrum for, with Mr. Miller of Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama for, with Mr. Dingell 
against. 

Mr. Hoeven for, with Mr. Morse against. 

Mr. Alger for, with Mr. Pirnie against. 

Mrs, Frances P. Bolton for, with Mr. Lesin- 
ski against, 

Mr. Ellsworth for, with Mr. Ryan of Michi- 
gan against. 

Mr. Reifel for, with Mr. Buckley against. 

Mr. Smith of California for, with Mr, Lank- 
ford against. 
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Mrs, St. George for, with Mr. McClory 
against. 
Mr. Kyl for, with Mr. Wyman against, 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Harvey of Michigan. 
Mr. Baring with Mr. Tollefson. 

Mr. Praser with Mr. Whalley. 

Mr. Gill with Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Sheppard with Mr. Adair. 


Mr. GUBSER changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that those Members who 
spoke on the conference report just 
adopted may be permitted to revise and 
extend their remarks and to include ex- 
traneous material in the form of charts 
and so on. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Carey] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, when the 
vote was taken on the conference report 
on H.R. 1839—meat importation bill— 
I was appearing before the committee on 
resolutions and platform of the 1964 
Democratic National Convention to make 
a statement of my position on Federal 
aid to education. 2 

I returned to the floor immediately fol- 
lowing my appearance before the com- 
mittee, but not in time to cast my vote 
on this bill. Had I been present I would 
have voted “no” on this antidelicatessen, 
anticonsumer legislation. 

This bill is against the whole spirit and 
principle of international trade agree- 
ments based upon reciprocal considera- 
tions and I hope that the President will 
veto this legislation. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment a joint resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

H.J. Res. 1160. Joint resolution making 
continuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1965, and for other purposes. 


INTERNATIONAL COFFEE AGREE- 
MENT ACT OF 1964 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
8864) to carry out the obligations of the 
United States under the International 
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Coffee Agreement, 1962, signed at New 
York on September 28, 1962, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1803) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
8864) to carry out the obligations of the 
United States under the International Cof- 
fee Agreement, 1962, signed at New York on 
September 28, 1962, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6; and agree to 
the same. 

W. D. Miis, 

CECIL R. KING, 

HALE Bodds, 

JOHN W. BYRNES, 

Taos. B. CURTIS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Harry F. BYRD, 

RUSSELL B. LONG, 

GEO, A, SMATHERS, 

JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 

FRANK CARLSON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 8864) to carry out 
the obligations of the United States under 
the International Coffee Agreement, 1962, 
signed at New York on September 28, 1962, 
and for other purposes, submit the follow- 
ing statement in explanation of the effect 
of the action agreed upon by the conferees 
and recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report: 

Amendment No. 1: Under the bill as 
passed by the House, the short title for the 
bill was the “International Coffee Agreement 
Act of 1963,” Senate amendment numbered 1 
strikes out “1963” and inserts 1964“. The 
House recedes. 

Amendment No, 2: This amendment adds 
a new section 4 to the bill providing that 
whenever the Congress finds, in a concurrent 
resolution agreed to by the two Houses, that 
there is an unwarranted increase in the price 
of coffee in the United States attributable, in 
whole or in part, to the application or opera- 
tion of the International Coffee Agreement, 
1962, the President shall cause a copy of such 
concurrent resolution to be transmitted to 
the International Coffee Council and the 
Executive Board established under chapter 
IV of such agreement. The new section 4 
would also provide that if, after the ex- 
piration of 30 days after the transmittal of 
such concurrent resolution, the President 
finds that the Council has failed to make 
such adjustments of quotas, or to take such 
other action, as is necessary to remedy the 
situation, the President is authorized and 
directed to cause to be filed with the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of article 68 
of such agreement, written notice of with- 
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drawal of the United States from the Inter- 
national Coffee Agreement, 1962. The House 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 3: The bill as passed by 
the House authorized the President to exer- 
cise any powers conferred on him by the bill 
through such agency or officer as he shall 
direct. Under Senate amendment numbered 
3, the President would be authorized to exer- 
cise any powers and duties conferred on him 
by the bill, other than the powers and duties 
conferred by the new section 4 added by Sen- 
ate amendment numbered 2, through such 
agency or officer as he shall direct. The 
House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 4, 5, and 6: These are 
clerical amendments. The House recedes. 

W. D. Mrs, 

Crem R. KING, 

HALE Bocas, 

JoHN W. BYRNEs, 

THOS. B, CURTIS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Arkansas is recognized for 1 hour. 
Mr, MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes. 
PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN]. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
result of testifying before the Democratic 
platform committee, I just missed the 
vote on the previous conference report. 
If I were present, I would have voted 
“nay.” 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the confer- 
ence report we are presently considering 
is in connection with the bill H.R. 8864 
which passed the House on November 
14, 1963, authorizing the President to 
carry out the obligations of the United 
States under the International Coffee 
Agreement, which was at an earlier date 
ratified by the Senate. 

This matter comes back to the House 
today with certain amendments which 
have been adopted by the Senate, having 
passed that body very recently. The 
Senate has already, incidentally, adopted 
the conference report that we are now 
considering. H.R. 8864 as it passed the 
House, Mr. Speaker, was designed to 
provide, and only to provide, the neces- 
sary implementing legislation to enable 
the United States to meet its obligations 
under the agreement previously referred 
to, that was ratified by the Senate. 

That agreement is now the law of the 
land Mr. Speaker, and it is questionable 
in my mind whether or not the American 
citizen and the consuming public can be 
fully protected from the past erratic be- 
havior in coffee prices without our ap- 
proving the implementing legislation 
which is involved in this bill and this 
conference report. The House con- 
ferees, therefore, urge its adoption. 

Now let us look to see what we did. 
As the bill was passed, first, it would 
authorize the President to require all 
coffee entering the U.S, markets from 
member nations of this agreement and 
exports of this commodity to be accom- 
panied by a certificate of origin or a 
certificate of re-export. That is the first 
thing the bill did. 

Secondly, it would authorize the Presi- 
dent to limit imports of coffee from 
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countries which have not joined in the 
agreement, 

Third, it would authorize the President 
to require the keeping of certain records 
and statistics and other information as 
well as to take such other action as he 
may consider necessary to implement the 
obligations of the United States under 
the agreement. 

Finally, it requires the President to 
submit an annual report to the Congress 
concerning the operation of the agree- 
ment not later than January 15 of each 
year. 

The other body left essentially un- 
changed the language of the bill as it 
passed the House but added an amend- 
ment. This is the important amend- 
ment, the rest of them are clerical and 
technical and merely improve the lan- 
guage of the House bill. But this 
amendment, the one I am talking about 
that was added, provides that if Con- 
gress passes a concurrent resolution find- 
ing that an unwarranted increase in do- 
mestic coffee prices is attributable to the 
operation of this agreement, the Presi- 
dent is directed to notify the Interna- 
tional Coffee Council of this action and 
unless he determines that appropriate 
remedial action is taken by the Council 
within 30 days, the President then must 
initiate action under article 68 for our 
withdrawal from the agreement, 

While there was some question raised 
initially about the constitutionality of 
this particular provision, it is now agreed, 
I think, by all the departments involved 
and others speaking as lawyers, that it 
does afford sufficient discretion and lati- 
tude for the President to act and would 
thus not constitute an invasion of his 
constitutional prerogatives nor change 
the agreement itself; because the agree- 
ment itself provides for the way for us to 
get out of the agreement. 

What we are saying is that if the 
remedial action that we direct the Presi- 
dent to obtain is not obtained then he 
must proceed to get action on withdrawal 
from the agreement within 30 days after 
the failure to get that remedial action. 

In view of all this, and because the 
conferees of the other body were con- 
vinced that it affords protection, as were 
the House conferees, in addition to the 
protections already provided in the In- 
ternational Coffee Agreement for con- 
sumers, the managers on the part of the 
House have recommended in the con- 
ference report that the House recede and 
agree to the Senate amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, this amendment was of- 
fered by the distinguished Senator from 
the State of Illinois, the minority leader 
of the Senate. Your House conferees, 
always interested as they are in avoiding 
increases in the price of imported articles 
to consumers or avoiding unduly in- 
creased prices of domestically produced 
articles, readily agreed to this, because 
it gives the Congress of the United States 
a greater degree of control over whether 
we remain in the agreement that has 
already been approved by the Senate, 
than did the bill as it passed the House. 
The Senate, which consented to the 
treaty, agreed to this amendment and 
we felt we should accept it. 
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Mr. Speaker, let me look specifically 
at the question of whether or not the 
agreement itself that was ratified by the 
Senate has brought about any abnormal, 
unreasonable increases in the price of 
coffee, to see whether or not the imple- 
mentation of this agreement by this par- 
ticular conference report will mean the 
establishment of unreasonable prices for 
coffee here in the United States. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we can take the 
original treaty date which was in the 
year 1962, or the date of the deposit of 
notice of ratification of the agreement in 
December 1963. The price of coffee was 
around 70 to 71 cents at retail.. The price 
of coffee today is about 84 cents, or less, 
representing a recovery from abnormally 
low levels that prevailed previously. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, permit me to con- 
trast this present price with the price of 
coffee of $1.25 a pound that prevailed 
back in the middle part of the 1950’s when 
we had no agreement and long before 
anyone had thought in terms of the im- 
plementation of such an agreement. 

Let us now look to see what is the 
current outlook for prices. Do we an- 
ticipate on the basis of the best infor- 
mation available—this is in the channels 
of trade as well as within the depart- 
ments of Government—that there will 
be an increase beyond the current price 
of coffee? The current outlook, I am 
advised by those who know, Mr. Speaker, 
is for stable prices, and that would be 
for a period of time into the future. 
During that period of time there might 
even be a modest downturn in the price 
of coffee on the basis of the situation 
which exists throughout the world and 
under the agreement. 

Now, this of course assumes—any pre- 
diction about agricultural production as- 
sumes—that there will be no great 
change due to droughts and other acts 
of nature. I want my friends to know 
that I am just as much concerned about 
the price of coffee as anyone. I may be 
more concerned than some people be- 
cause I enjoy coffee. I drink my share 
of the product. I have a partner, my 
wife, who does considerable shopping for 
groceries, and I might say personally, if 
the price of something is a little bit 
ai al in her opinion, I hear about 

I should also remind Members of the 
House that there is a mechanism in the 
coffee agreement, an arrangement if you 
please, whereby we can utilize, just as 
we did utilize earlier this year, to obtain 
additional shipments of coffee from the 
producing countries at any time we feel 
that those increased shipments are justi- 
fied and needed. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have gotten into 
a defense of the agreement itself rather 
than to talk strictly in terms of the im- 
plementing legislation. But permit me 
to say this in conclusion, and then I 
shall yield to other Members of the 
House. There was, as I recall, a record 
vote when this matter passed. Anyone 
who could justify a vote in November 
when this bill was up for consideration 
can today justify a vote for the con- 
ference report, for if a person was satis- 
fied then that this implementing legis- 
lation should pass, he can take double 
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assurance from the adoption of the con- 
ference report today because all that is 
involved is this additional amendment 
that I have described that provides the 
opportunity for the Congress to trigger 
the withdrawal from the agreement in 
the event prices should act differently 
from what I think they will and reach 
unreasonable levels. I had not thought 
this assurance was necessary due to pro- 
visions to protect against this in the 
treaty but I am very willing to accept 
the Senate amendment as an added as- 
surance. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr, Speaker, I per- 
haps am more anxious to congratulate 
than to criticize. Therefore I seize this 
opportunity to say to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means that the pending conference 
report represents a studious, logical, and 
proper way for us to deal with an article 
of important international trade. It 
does it in a multilateral manner. It af- 
fords a kind of protection that our 
friendly allies need where this item is 
the most important item of their econo- 
my. Yet it affords to the domestic con- 
sumers the protection which we should 
give to them. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I say that our 
conferees have done their usual good 
job. They are now back on the right 
track on this pending conference report, 
= I am delighted to join in support of 

Mr. MILLS. On behalf of all the 
members of the conference group, the 
managers on the part of the House and 
the managers on the part of the Sen- 
ate, all of whom signed the conference 
report, making it unanimous, we thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. KEOGH. My only concern is 
that in connection with the previous con- 
ference report the chairman used the 
word “trigger.” He used it again in con- 
nection with this. 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. 

Mr. KEOGH. I do not know exactly 
in what sense it was used. 

Mr. MILLS. Not in any dangerous 
sense, I must assure the gentleman. But 
under this amendment adopted by the 
Senate the Congress can trigger the sit- 
uation of our getting out of the agree- 
ment if the Congress wants to. Bear 
in mind this implementation is only for 
a limited period of time. The whole of 
this subject matter will have to be re- 
viewed by October 1, 1965. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Arkansas has ex- 


pired. 
Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 5 additional minutes. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. First of all, let me say 
that a few minutes ago the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Krochl, was 
deeply concerned about consumer prices. 
Now he gives his full-fiedged support and 
endorsement to this proposal which im- 
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plements the International Coffee Agree- 
ment, which in turn has kicked coffee 
prices right on up. 

Mr. MILLS. No. I do not yield on 
that point. If the gentleman has a ques- 
tion I will try to answer it. 

I gave you a figure on the price of 
coffee. The agreement itself, and cer- 
tainly the implementing legislation, the 
gentleman from Iowa had occasion to 
discuss when it was before the House. 
In my opinion none of that has had 
anything to do with the 13- or 14-cent 
increase in the price of coffee, because 
we are under that agreement to receive 
on the basis of a country-by-country al- 
location of a quota, such amount of cof- 
fee as we determine here we are going 
to need and consume. If there is no 
shortage of coffee coming into the United 
States as a result of an agreement, what 
is there about the agreement that would 
cause the price to go up? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I have the record here, 
and I am sure the gentleman has the 
record. When the bill was before the 
House, H.R. 8864, last November, the 
gentleman at that time told the Members 
of the House there would be no increase. 

Mr. MILLS. I did not say there would 
not be. I said there would be no increase, 
in my opinion, in the price of coffee as 
a result of this legislation. I urged pas- 
sage so as to give the assurance of stabil- 
ity to our consumers and our friends. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to quote 
the gentleman's words. I have them 
here. 

Mr. MILLS. That was probably a 30- 
minute speech, and I do not know 
whether I have time to listen or not. 
I remember what I said, and I am saying 
the same thing now, that there is noth- 
ing about the agreement that we have 
entered into, in my opinion, and there 
is nothing about the implementing leg- 
islation that is involved in this confer- 
ence report, that in any way would jus- 
tify an increase in the price of coffee 
through these things and these things 
alone. The purpose of the agreement 
is simply to provide stability to coffee 
prices. 

Mr. GROSS. At what point? 

Mr. MILLS. I think we have it sta- 
bilized now. 

Mr. GROSS. At 91 or 92 cents a 
pound? Sure. 

Mr. MILLS. My friend from Iowa, 
coming from a great State that produces 
so many fine agricultural commodities, 
knows that there are many factors in the 
production of an agricultural commodity 
that determine how many pounds or 
bushels of that product there are going 
to be. There is no way we can legislate 
controls over weather in South America. 
There is no way we can legislate con- 
trols over these unknown factors that 
may do again just what they did in the 
middle fifties when they raised the price 
of coffee to the American people to $1.25. 

What I am saying is that there is noth- 
ing in this agreement, nothing in this 
implementing legislation, that in any 
way would be responsible for this sit- 
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uation now. The sole purpose of it is to 
bring about a stability in the price, the 
very thing for coffee and the producers 
of coffee that we have insisted on for 
agricultural products here in the United 
States, also the very thing we have just 
done for beef. 

Mr. GROSS. On May 27 of this year 
the gentleman brought before the House 
a bill which would exempt soluble and 
instant coffee from tariff duty. 

Mr. MILLS. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. At the time I asked the 
gentleman concerning the act of last 
November, H.R. 8864, and what would 
flow from that. 

Mr. MILLS. I know what I said and 
I still stand on it. The gentleman does 
not need to bother to take my time to 
read what I said, because I remember 
quite well what I said. I say it again. 
I told the gentleman when this legisla- 
tion passed that this agreement could 
not go into effect, I had been told, until 
the implementing legislation was passed. 
I find, however, that what I was told was 
incorrect. I was not in error, but what 
I was told was incorrect as to when it 
would go into effect. 

The point is that the agreement has 
gone into effect, contrary to what I un- 
derstood. What I am saying to the gen- 
tleman is this. If he is interested in pro- 
tecting the consumer he had better vote 
now for this implementing legislation, 
because it provides ways for Congress to 
trigger getting out of the agreement if 
the prices do rise, as the gentleman from 
Iowa thinks they may, and as I think 
they will not, as a result of this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Hawaii. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. As a representa- 
tive from the only State in the Union 
which produces coffee, could I have the 
assurance of the gentleman that the 
adoption of this conference report will 
in no way affect the growers in Hawaii? 

Mr. MILLS. It does not. The same 
situation prevails with respect to the 
conference report that prevailed with 
regard to the original House bill. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I interpret the 
gentleman’s remarks to mean that the 
increase in the price of coffee is caused 
by the treaty. 

Mr. MILLS. No, I did not say that. 
What I am saying is this: There are a 
number of factors that might contribute 
to price fluctuation of a commodity, and 
I do not believe that the treaty, and cer- 
tainly not the implementing legislation 
before us, would cause an increase in the 
price of coffee. On the contrary, the 
implementing legislation, particularly as 
approved by the conferees with the 
amendment to which I have referred that 
was offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN], affords opportunity 
to get out of the agreement not only 
when the President thinks we ought to 
get out of it but when the Congress 
thinks we ought to get out of it. That 
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is the virtue of the report we have 
brought back. We think it strengthens 
our position. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
BYRNES]. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, let us recognize that under- 
lying this conference report and under- 
lying the legislation that it deals with, 
there is a treaty of the United States. It 
is known as the Coffee Agreement of 
1962. It was signed in September of 
1962 and was ratified by the Senate. So 
it is the law of the land, one of the high- 
est laws in the sense that it is a treaty. 

As far as I am concerned, I do not 
think it is wise to abrogate a treaty by 
the process that we would invoke here 
now if we turned down this conference 
report. We were told that the bill we 
passed in November was essential to 
carry out and implement the treaty that 
had already been entered into and rati- 
fied by the Senate. I am not saying it 
was a good treaty. I do not think that 
is the issue. But it is a treaty and I do 
not think the United States should abro- 
gate its treaties except by going through 
the process provided in the treaty. 

When we passed the legislation last 
November, it was to implement a treaty 
that had been entered into. It was sup- 
ported on the floor of the House and 
passed by this House. 

There are those who were opposed to 
the bill. They were opposed basically 
because of the fact they thought the 
treaty was a bad agreement, and would 
raise the price of coffee to the consumers 
in this country. 

Now this bill comes back from the 
Senate with an amendment designed to 
protect against that contingency and to 
provide a mechanism for our legal with- 
drawal from the treaty obligation. 

As a member of the conference com- 
mittee, I have to support the conference. 
Certainly, this bill in its present form is 
much better than the bill that was 
passed by the House. Anybody today 
who is concerned that this agreement 
has raised the price of coffee must admit 
that the bill now before us, as provided 
in the conference report, is preferable to 
the bill as it passed the House. So I do 
not know how on that basis you can op- 
pose the conference report as such. 

Now let me suggest something. Let 
me suggest a procedure that should be 
followed by those who believe that the 
coffee agreement as contained in the 
treaty has caused an unreasonable in- 
crease in the price of coffee to the Amer- 
ican consumer. 

Pass this bill today—adopt this con- 
ference report. Send it to the President 
and then introduce the concurrent reso- 
lution that this bill authorizes—pass that 
concurrent resolution and start the pro- 
cedure for withdrawal from the treaty. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. PILLION. Does the gentleman 
think that there is any chance whatever 
of going through the procedure outlined 
in the Dirksen amendment; even if that 
cumbersome procedure were complied 
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with in the House and the Senate, does 
the gentleman think that the State De- 
partment would recommend action on 
the part of the President? This is just a 
face-saving device. This Dirksen 
amendment would no more be called 
into operation than has been the 90-day 
withdrawal provision contained in the 
treaty. That provision has never been 
called into operation. You cannot get 
the State Department to abrogate its 
own brain child here. That will never 
happen. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I would 
suggest that the gentleman read the 
amendment. 

Mr. PILLION. I have read the 
amendment. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Well, the 
amendment does not leave anything to 
the discretion of the Department of 
State. The amendment says that if 
Congress passes a concurrent resolution 
and sends it to the President, that the 
President shall send a copy of that res- 
olution to the International Coffee Coun- 
cil. After the expiration of 30 days fol- 
lowing that transmittal, if the Presi- 
dent finds that the Council has failed to 
make such adjustments of the quotas, 
or to take such other action, as is neces- 
sary in order to reduce the price of cof- 
fee, he is authorized and he is directed— 
and I consider that mandatory—to 
cause to be filed with the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations in accord- 
ance with the provisions of article 68 of 
such agreement, written notice of with- 
drawal. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. PILLION. The gentleman knows 
very well that the Congress has no power 
to compel the President to take that ac- 
tion. We have no mandamus powers. 
From whom will the President take his 
advice? It will be from the State De- 
partment. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Then the 
gentleman is saying the amendment is 
meaningless. 

Mr. PILLION. That is correct. It is 
merely a device in order to make the bill 
look good; that is all. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. Ican appreciate the con- 
cern of the gentleman from New York 
about whether this particular amend- 
ment—offered I am sure, in all sincerity 
by the distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois, Mr. Dirksen—is constitutional and 
meaningful or not, for the reason that 
I also had some serious question about 
the amendment when I first read it. 

I believe I can say in all accuracy that 
the Department of Justice looked at it 
and had the same reaction to it at the 
beginning, but upon further considera- 
tion and further study of the amendment 
by the same people within the Depart- 
ment of Justice—and by others who 
looked at it—it was decided this is within 
the jurisdiction and the prerogative of 
the Congress, to pass a concurrent res- 
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olution saying that certain conditions 
have arisen which, in our opinion, justify 
our using legal procedure to get out of 
a treaty and to direct the President to do 
it under the circumstances set forth. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. PILLION. That is exactly where 
the power of Congress stops. We cannot 
compel the President to do anything fur- 
ther. As the gentleman knows, the 
State Department is bound by its own 
diplomatic and political considerations 
rather than the economic welfare of the 
American public. 

Mr. MILLS. If the gentleman from 
Wisconsin will yield further, I answer 
“No,” because the treaty which the Sen- 
ate ratified already provides for the 
mechanism for getting out of it. 

Mr. PILLION, It will never be used; 
the gentleman can be sure of that. 

Mr. MILLS. I could not agree with 
that at all. 

Mr. PILLION. The 90-day with- 
drawal provision will never be used. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I cannot yield further at this 
time. I accept that there is a difference 
of opinion as to whether the amendment 
is meaningful. 

Mr. PILLION. I do not doubt the 
sincerity behind the Dirksen amend- 
ment, but I am talking about the prac- 
ticality of putting that procedure into ef- 
fectiveness. It just will not happen. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. If the 
majority of this House and the majority 
of the Senate believes that this agree- 
ment has unduly raised the price of cof- 
fee, these resolutions can be passed. The 
gentleman may say that is impractical, 
but it can be done. 

Mr. PILLION. It has already raised 
the price of coffee. Is any resolution 
pending anywhere? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. This is 
what will give us the authority to make 
a resolution meaningful. The point of 
what I am saying to the gentleman is 
that if we should pass the conference 
report and adopt the Senate amendment, 
then we would set the stage for the con- 
current resolution to be meaningful. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas, 

Mr. MILLS. That is the important 
point I was trying to stress a few minutes 
ago. Contrary to what I had been told— 
that the treaty agreement could not go 
into effect until this was passed—the 
treaty agreement is now in effect. If we 
want this added assurance of protection 
for the consumers under that treaty, we 
ae better agree to the conference re- 
port. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. First, I wish to 
point out I recognize that the chairman 
of the committee and the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] are two of 
the greatest legislators in all of history. 
However, I should like to have this made 
clear. 
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As I understand the gentleman, what 
we are in effect being told is that we 
were misinstructed originally and that 
this action is necessary to protect the 
American consumer from a tragedy 
which has already befallen, a 22-percent 
increase in the price of coffee since the 
international coffee cartel started to op- 
erate. Is that the practical problem we 
face? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Let me 
say when this bill was before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means last year, 
and I did not happen to be present at 
the time it was on the floor of the House 
in November, but I had very serious 
reservations and questioned at the time 
whether the agreement was a sound 
proposal for the United States to have 
agreed to. I still have serious question 
about it, but the thing that impresses 
me is that this is a treaty. This is not 
just a statute that we put on the books 
and then repeal. This is a treaty, and 
I think when we deal with treaties the 
integrity of the United States in all of 
its treaties is involved. In that course 
of events it seems to me we do not use 
a device such as would be used here to 
abrogate an agreement. You should use 
the recognized procedures provided for 
withdrawal from the treaty. Until we 
do withdraw, it seems to me, as one of 
the Members of this House, it is my re- 
sponsibility to vote for such implemen- 
tation as may be necessary to carry out 
the treaty agreement that we entered 
into. The conference bill now changes 
the course somewhat because we add an 
amendment which gives Congress some- 
thing to say about adopting a legal course 
of withdrawal from the obligations of 
that treaty, and it is on that basis I sup- 
port the conference report. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Yes. I 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. If the implementing 
legislation has any meaning at all, Con- 
gress had something to say about it last 
November and they have something to 
say about it today. If the implementing 
legislation means anything. If it does 
not, what are you in here with the legis- 
lation for? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will my 
friend from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Yes. I 
yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS, Because the gentleman 
from Wisconsin is as well informed as 
he is on this legislation and was well in- 
formed on it but was not here on the day 
it was presented in November, as he 
pointed out, I have said that I had been 
told—and this I do not like—that this 
treaty could not be put into effect until 
this implementing legislation had been 
passed. That is what we said in No- 
vember and that is what I had been told 
in November. But now this was put into 
effect by the deposit of the instrument 
of ratification in December. Somebody 
in the State Department who talked to 
me apparently did not make this clear 
to me but now this treaty is in effect. 
If there was an occasion in November 
for us to pass implementing legislation 
to try to protect the consumer, today 
there is more reason than ever for 
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adopting the conference report which 
consists of this amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois, Senator DIRKSEN. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Does not my friend agree to that? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I agree 
wholeheartedly, and the basic factor is 
that this amendment moves in the di- 
rection of doing something that can be 
helpful to those very people who are con- 
cerned about this agreement and this 
treaty raising the price to the consumer. 

Mr. MILLS. Exactly. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. If you 
do not pass it, you do not have any 
mechanism whatsoever by which to do it. 
That is why I support the conference re- 


Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Yes. I 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SECREST. Do I understand if 
we do not pass this legislation, we would 
be in the position of breaking a treaty 
or violating a treaty? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. No. I 
may have misspoken. That was cer- 
tainly the position that was presented 
to us at the time it was before our com- 
mittee, and I believed it. Apparently 
the State Department found some other 
way to implement the treaty without 
getting congressional implementation. 
But are we not further ahead to pass by 
statute Congressional implementation 
and maintain some control over it, 
which the Dirksen amendment added in 
the Senate gives us and which comes 
from the conference report? 

Mr. SECREST. I wanted that clear, 
because I criticized the treaty breaking 
by Russia and many other countries, 
and I do not want to be in a position 
of voting to have the same thing happen 
in our own country. That is why I ask. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Yes. I 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. It is a matter of 
fact that this Dirksen amendment in- 
volves the sole vehicle which the Con- 
gress can employ to remove the United 
States from this International Coffee 
Agreement if it does work to our detri- 
ment and coffee prices do become un- 
realistic to the American consumer. Is 
that not correct? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman is absolutely right. That is the 
whole issue we have before us today. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. PILLION. How about the pro- 
cedure contained in the treaty itself 
which provides that we may withdraw 
within 90 days? That is the procedure 
in that treaty. We do not need this 
amendment. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. There is 
no question that there is authority to 
withdraw if the President uses it, but this 
gives us some leverage on the President. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
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[Mr. Curtis], a member of the confer- 
ence committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I agree 
with one aspect of what has been said 
about this conference report, that indeed 
it is a better bill than the one we sent 
to the Senate. That is why I signed the 
conference report. But I certainly do 
not agree with this talk that this legisla- 
tion is not proper for the House to con- 
sider and reject if it wants to without 
impairing our treaty obligation, if this 
treaty needs implementation of this sort, 
as the committee was originally told 
when it was presented to us by the State 
Department. It was on the assumption 
that it did need implementation and I 
suspect it probably still does, even 
though the State Department has gone 
ahead in another way to implement it 
without the Congress. But if it does 
need implementation then it is still with- 
in our prerogative of the House if in its 
wisdom it thinks it is a good implementa- 
tion or, even if it is not a good treaty. We 
are accustomed, many times, to passing 
authorization bills, authorizing a pro- 
gram, and when it comes to considering 
whether we want to vote any money, we 
take another look and decide that we do 
not want to do so. 

In the debate on the previous bill I 
pointed out that it is a strange thing to 
me the concern that certain people ex- 
press over constitutional powers and 
treaties and so forth, when it involves 
an issue that they are concerned about, 
but how they completely disregard over 
the bold letters of the Constitution if it 
is something that they are concerned 
about the other way. I am willing to de- 
bate the constitutionality of any and 
each issue as it comes up on its own bot- 
tom. I happen to think that it is the 
responsibility of every Member of the 
House to do exactly that. So if I thought 
this were unconstitutional, for us to re- 
ject an implementation of a treaty I cer- 
tainly would not do so. When the bill 
was just before the House and the com- 
mittee, I felt we had been placed in a del- 
icate position by the State Department 
in moving ahead with a treaty without 
such advice on the part of the Senate or 
knowledge of the House, but the better 
cause of judgment was, regrettably, to 
support the treaty. In light of the State 
Department’s subsequent action and the 
actual increase in coffee prices I have 
changed my views. The whole purpose 
of the legislation is for the House to ex- 
ercise its judgment. So in that regard I 
cannot agree with my distinguished col- 
league from Wisconsin, nor the chairman 
of the committee. 

Although I was one who reluctantly 
voted for this bill when it came to the 
floor of the House, I had minority views, 
pointing out its basic errors and spoke on 
the floor emphasizing its dangers. The 
very points I made then I think have 
come back to establish the truth of them. 
I said this was an international cartel 
agreement, with licenses and quotas, 
and the whole purpose of it was to in- 
crease coffee prices. Let us not kid the 
consumers. You can argue, and the 
gentleman from Arkansas has presented 
a fair argument, that in stabilizing prices 
you might have to increase them, but 
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over the long run the consumer will get 
the benefit from the stabilization. That 
is a fair thesis, but let us not kid the 
public by saying that that does not mean 
increasing the prices in its inception, be- 
cause the whole purpose of this bill and 
the International Coffee Agreement was 
to increase the price of coffee to the pro- 
ducers in Brazil. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that is partly what 
I objected to in the original debate on the 
bill, that there was I felt this misrepre- 
sentation instead of forthrightly saying 
“yes; in order to stabilize prices we think 
we have to increase them.” The gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Mrs] has 
presented a logical case, at any rate, al- 
though I do disagree with it. I disagree 
with it on the basis of the points I tried 
to make of what happens when you 
enter into these international cartel set- 
ups, quotas, and licenses wherein you 
produce a rigidity in production and 
distribution. In other words, the mar- 
ketplace mechanism goes out. All of the 
inspiration to lower costs of production 
and make productivity increases are lost. 
These incentives disappear. You freeze 
the situation. 

Mr. Speaker, this is contrary to 
American tradition. This is why I was 
opposed to the previous bill on meat 
quotas. This concept of moving to 
licenses and quotas stifles and damages 
the entire international trade situation, 
and I might say our own domestic mar- 
ket which is based upon the concept of 
competition. This is the reason we have 
antitrust laws to try to maintain a com- 
petitive market. 

Mr. Speaker, we have here through 
this legislation gone to the retrogressive 
techniques that are employed in Western 
Europe and other nations around the 
world who notably have not achieved 
the standard of living which has been 
accomplished in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, I suggest that it is about 
time to get back to fundamental Ameri- 
can principles that involve the private 
marketplace, and get away 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boccs). The time of the gentleman 
from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Bocas). The Chair will state to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri that he has been 
recognized for an additional 2 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Permit me to finish my 
sentence. I was simply saying that we 
need to get back to the basic American 
concept of the use of the private market- 
place and get away from the regressive 
system of cartels that we have seen exist 
in Western Europe, state trading, the 
very things that represent the antithesis 
of the American system. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.CURTIS. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman from 
Missouri has, I think, maintained a very 
consistent position with respect to the 
development of his thesis of these im- 
pediments to the freer flow of trade. 
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I believe all of us recognize that, but 
would not my friend agree with the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] 
and me that certainly in this particular 
instance before the House, where we have 
this conference report, that the confer- 
ence report itself is much to be preferred, 
even from the point of view of those who 
are concerned about the agreement, 
than what originally passed the House? 

Mr. CURTIS. Well, I agree with the 
gentleman from Arkansas. I made that 
point in the very beginning, that there 
is this improvement because of the Dirk- 
sen amendment. But I would also say 
this, that those who feel as I do, who do 
not want to see any further implement- 
ing aspect to this treaty, in view of the 
State Department’s moving ahead with- 
out even waiting for this bill to become 
law and the subsequent great increase 
in coffee prices, could still vote it down 
even though the conference report is 
preferable to the original House bill. So 
our position is that this represents an 
erroneous approach to international 
trade and consumer interests, and I do 
not want to assist the administration 
any further in carrying out this treaty. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Missouri has 
again expired. 

Mr. MILLS. I yield 2 additional min- 
utes to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. Is it not fair to interpret 
the gentleman's position as being against 
the agreement itself? 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MILLS. But if this legislation 
were defeated, since the agreement is 
presently in effect, we might or we might 
not be accomplishing the defeat of the 
agreement as a treaty? 1 

Mr. CURTIS. That is true. 

Mr. MILLS. But, certainly, would we 
not be eliminating some of the elements 
of protection of the consumer that we 
would otherwise have if this legislation 
is passed? 

Mr. CURTIS, I want to agree in a 
very limited way with the gentleman, but 
I happen to also agree with the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Prion], in 
the broader conclusion that the protec- 
tion that is contained in the Dirksen 
amendment is quite limited in the key- 
words that the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Byrnes] read over hurriedly, 
“When the President finds the council 
has failed, etc.” 

Any time you give the discretion to 
find something the President can find as 
he pleases. That is easy todo. So I do 
not think there is much protection in the 
Dirksen amendment. 

Mr, GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The price of coffee has 
gone up about 20 cents a pound. If 
this conference report is agreed to, and 
I hope it will not be, there would be noth- 
ing to prevent them from putting the 
price up 2 to 5 cents tomorrow, is there? 
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Mr. CURTIS. You can introduce a 
resolution and start the machinery. At 
one point when it comes to the discretion 
of the President, if he finds it or does not 
find it, it could easily rest there. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. It is within the provi- 
sions of our country to withdraw from 
the agreement, is it not? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. I think that is 
in the agreement. The President has 
to do that, though. Here we are asked 
as a Congress to enable him to do cer- 
tain things in the treaty and for those 
who might disagree with him this is one 
way to express our disagreement. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. PILLION]. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, no bill 
has ever been presented that contained 
more deliberate misrepresentations and 
misstatements of fact than this bill. 

This bill, H.R. 8864, would implement 
the treaty known as the International 
Coffee Agreement. This treaty was 
signed on Septembér 28, 1962. This bill 
would require the United States to police 
and prevent the importation of coffee 
originating from nonmember nations to 
the treaty. 

The International Coffee Agreement is 
now in full force and effect. Its purpose 
is to reduce the supply of available coffee 
to the consumer nations by setting up re- 
stricted artificial quotas of exports, and 
thus drive the price of coffee up. 

The treaty is, itself, self-executing. 
H.R. 8864 is not necessary for its func- 
tioning. The rejection of this confer- 
ence report will not abrogate this treaty. 
The treaty is not a mandate upon Con- 
gress. It can refuse to appropriate 
funds. 

For the coffee crop year 1963, ending 
October 1, 1963, the international cartel 
set a quota of 45.6 million bags for export 
to the consuming nations. 

For the coffee crop year 1964, the quota 
allowed was 48.3 million bags. 

On August 7 of this year—about 2 
weeks ago—the quota established for 
1965 is 48 million bags: 

As a result of the scarcity of coffee, due 
to these restrictive quotas, the price of 
coffee has sharply increased to the Amer- 
ican consumer. 

Here are the retail prices for Maxwell 
House coffee—a popular brand—in one 
of the chain supermarkets in Washing- 
ton: 69 cents per pound in June 1962— 
just before the treaty establishing quotas 
was signed; 71 cents per pound in June 
1963—about the time the treaty began 
taking effect; 91 cents per pound in June 
1964; 91 cents per pound in August 1964. 

In the short space of 2 years, coffee 
prices have increased 22 cents per 
pound—a jump of 32 percent over the 
1962 prices. A comparable increase in 


coffee prices has occurred throughout 
the Nation. 

The quota for 1965 is less than the 
quota for the present coffee year 1964. 
If we add 3 percent to the demand by 
reason of population increase, the quota 
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oe will be 1,700,000 bags less than 

I predict that this shortage will in- 
crease coffee prices to the American 
housewife in the coffee year beginning 
October 1, 1964, to a range of somewhere 
between $1 and $1.25 per pound. 

The American public will consume 3 
billion pounds of coffee in this calendar 
year 1964. At 22 cents increase over 
1962 prices, the American public will pay 
over $660 million in higher coffee prices, 
during this calendar year alone. 

This is rank profiteering. The inter- 
national coffee cartel is a vicious monop- 
oly. If a similar plan were to take place 
in the United States, it would constitute 
a civil and criminal conspiracy under the 
antitrust Sherman Act. 

This scheme is an extortion, conceived, 
planned and successfully executed to al- 
low foreign nations to profiteer at the 
expense of the American housewives. 

I would like to briefly state a few of the 
more important objections to this bill, 
and to the treaty it would implement: 

First. The coffee treaty is a world 
monopoly over coffee supply artificially 
and arbitrarily reducing the coffee sup- 
ply below the coffee demand. 

Second. The demand for coffee in the 
United States is relatively stable. The 
reduction of available supply has in- 
creased coffee prices from 69 cents per 
ering in 1962, to 91 cents per pound in 

Third. The machinery for establishing 
quotas and resultant prices bear no rela- 
tion to the cost of production. The 
quotas are established and designed to 
create artificial short supplies and in- 
crease prices to “all the traffic will bear.“ 

Fourth. There is no world shortage of 
coffee supply. The carryover is about 70 
million bags—a 1% year’s supply. 

Fifth. The New York coffee wholesale 
market prices have increased about 15 
cents per pound from June 1962 to now. 
This increase on 3 billion bags to be im- 
ported in 1964, means an additional defi- 
cit in our international balance of pay- 
ments of $450 million a year. 

It is a drain upon our gold and dollar 
supply. This drain will further weaken 
the U.S. dollar. 

Sixth. The Dirksen amendment added 
to H.R. 8864 in this conference report is 
a face-saving device to make this bill 
more palatable. It is a theoretical and 
impracticable procedure. It cannot cure 
or remedy the basic economic wrongs be- 
ing inflicted upon the American public. 

The Dirksen amendment will not be 
invoked any more than the 90-day with- 
drawal provision has been invoked under 
the treaty agreement. The State Depart- 
ment will seeto that. 

Seventh. This international cartel is 
not foreign aid. It is foreign bribery. 
All we have obtained from the Latin 
American coffee exporting nations is a 
weak, halfhearted, meaningless rebuke 
of Castro. 

Eighth. The State Department has 
willfully misrepresented to this Congress 
the facts, the political implications, and 
the economic principles underlying the 
coffee treaty and H.R. 8864. 

Ninth. H.R. 8864 would implement and 
perfect the scheme contained in the In- 
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ternational Coffee Agreement to artifi- 
cially reduce the world coffee supply for 
the ultimate purpose of creating profit- 
eering higher coffee prices. 

This bill cannot be justified. This is 
the last chance for this Congress to ex- 
press its disapproval of this nefarious 
scheme for extortion. 

This conference report on H.R. 8864 
should be defeated. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, this matter has been 
thoroughly discussed, I think. Let us 
bear in mind that what we are endeavor- 
ing to do in this agreement is certainly 
not to take advantage of American con- 
sumers nor to bring about unreasonable 
prices. What we are trying to do is 
bring about a degree of stability in cof- 
fee prices. If ever there was need for 
stability in the economies of the coffee- 
producing countries I think all of us 
must admit that that time is now. The 
inroads that we fear can be made in the 
areas of South America I am sure we 
would certainly be paving the way for if 
we did not move in the direction of co- 
operating in the stability of these prices 
and therefore bringing a degree of sta- 
bility to their economy. We have put 
into this every safeguard that we can 
put in it, both in the agreement and in 
the implementing legislation, to protect 
the American housewife against undue 
price increases. What we want to do is 
to avoid a repetition of the high prices 
that occurred in the midfifties when the 
price reached $1.25, but at the same 
time we want to avoid those depression 
prices that have occurred in the past 
because of the lack of such an arrange- 
ment as this. We have had in the past 
very high peaks and very low valleys in 
the price of coffee. We hope and believe 
that the treaty involved in this imple- 
menting legislation will bring a degree 
of stability which not only will benefit 
our consumers but just as important 
benefit our friends in South America. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel very strongly that 
this is not only in the interest of these 
people whom we consider our friends, but 
this is in the interest of the American 
people themselves. 

If we can help to stabilize this situa- 
tion, I think we will do a great deal to 
help to reduce the flow of dollars from 
the Federal Treasury under some other 
programs that might come along. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
-Boscs). The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present, and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and thirty-one Members 
are present, not a quorum. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 183, nays 194, not voting 53, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 237] 


YEAS—183 

Ashley Gray Olson, Minn. 
Ashmore Green, Oreg Patman 
Aspinall Green, Pa Pickle 
Ayres Griffin Poage 
Baker Griffiths Price 
Baldwin Hagan, Ga. Purcell 
Barrett Hagen, Calif. Quillen 
Barry Halleck Rhodes, Ariz. 
Bass Hansen Rhodes, Pa. 
Beckworth Harding Rivers, S.C. 
Bell Hardy Roberts, Tex. 
Bennett, Fla. Harris Rogers, Colo, 
Betts Hawkins Rogers, Fla. 
Blatnik Healey Rogers, Tex. 
Boggs Hechler Rooney, N.Y. 
Bonner Herlong Rooney, Pa. 
Brademas Holland Rostenkowski 
Brooks Hosmer Roush 
Broomfield Huddleston Roybal 
Brown, Calif Hull Ryan, N.Y. 
Burkhalter Ichord St. Onge 
Burleson Jarman Schneebeli 
Burton, Calif. Jennings Schwengel 
Byrne, Pa Johnson, Calif. Selden 
Byrnes, Wis Johnson. Pa. Senner 
Cameron Johnson, Wis. Sibal 
Casey Karsten Sickles 
Chelf Karth Sikes 
Clausen, Kelly Siler 

Don H Keogh Sisk 
Cohelan Kilgore Slack 
Cooley King, Calif. Smith, Iowa 
Corman Kirwan Staebler 
Davis, Ga Kluczynski Staggers 
Delaney Leggett Steed 
Denton Libonati Stephens 
Dorn Long, La Stratton 
Downing McDowell Stubblefield 
Duncan McFall Sullivan 
Edmondson NcMillan Thomas 
Edwards Mahon Thompson, La. 
Elliott Mailliard Thompson, Tex. 
Everett Matsunaga Trimble 

Matthews Tuten 
Fallon Miller, Calif. Udall 
Mills Uliman 
Finnegan Monagan Van Deerlin 
Fisher Moorhead Vinson 
Flynt Morgan Waggonner 
Frelinghuysen Morris Watson 
Friedel Morrison Watts 
Fulton,Tenn. Moss White 
Fuqua Murphy, III Whitener 
Gallagher Murphy, N.Y. Whitten 
Garmatz Murray Wickersham 
Gary Natcher Willis 
Gathings Wilson. 
Giaimo Norblad Charles H. 
Gonzalez O'Brien, N.Y. Wright 
Goodell O'Hara, III Young 
Grabowski O'Hara, Mich. Zablocki 
Grant Olsen, Mont. 
NAYS—194 

Abbitt Cederberg Foreman 
Abele Chamberlain Fountain 
Abernethy Chenoweth Fulton, Pa 
Addabbo Clancy Gibbons 
Anderson Clark Gilbert 
Andrews, Ala. Clawson,Del Glenn 
Andrews, Cleveland Goodling 

N. Dak. Collier Gross 
Arends Colmer Grover 
Ashbrook Conte Gubser 
Bates Corbett Gurney 
Battin Cramer Haley 
Becker Cunningham Hall 
Beermann Curtin Halpern 
Belcher Curtis Hanna 

rry Dague Harrison 
Boland Daniels Harsha 
Bolling Dent Harvey, Ind. 
Bolton, Derounian Hays 

Oliver P. Derwinski Henderson 
Bow Devine Horan 
Bray Dole Horton 
Brock Donohue Hutchinson 
Bromwell Dowdy Jensen 
Brotzman Dulski Joelson 
Brown, Ohio Dwyer Johansen 
Broyhill, N.C. Farbstein Jonas 
Broyhill, Va. Feighan Kastenmeier 
Bruce Findley Keith 
Burke Fino Kilburn 
Burton, Utah Flood King, N.Y 
Cahill Fogarty Knox 
Carey Ford Kornegay 


Kunkel Osmers Shriver 
Laird Ostertag Skubitz 
Langen Passman Smith, Va. 
Latta Patten Snyder 
Lennon Pelly Springer 
Lindsay Perkins Stafford 
Lipscomb Philbin Stinson 
Lloyd Pike Taft 
Long, Md. Pillion Talcott 
McCulloch Poft Taylor 
McDade Powell Teague, Calif 
McIntire Pucinski Teague, Tex 
McLoskey Quie Thompson, N.J. 
Macdonald Randall Thomson, Wis. 
MacGregor Reid, 11 Tuck 
Marsh Reid, N.Y. Tupper 
Martin, Calif. Reifel Utt 
Martin, Mass. Reuss Vanik 
Martin, Nebr. Rich Van Pelt 
Mathias Riehlman Wallhauser 
May Rivers, Alaska Weaver 
Meader Robison Weltner 
Michel Rosenthal Westland 
Milliken Roudebush Wharton 
Minish Rumsfeld Widnall 
Minshall St Germain Williams 
Moore Saylor Wilson, Bob 
Morton Schadeberg Wilson, Ind, 
Mosher Schenck Winstead 
Multer Schweiker Wydler 
Nelsen Scott Younger 
O’Konski Secrest 
O'Neill Short 
NOT VOTING—53 

Adair Gill Nedzi 
Albert Harvey, Mich. Pepper 
Alger Hébert Pilcher 
Auchincloss Hoeven Pirnie 
Avery Hoffman Pool 
Baring Holifieid Rains 
Bolton, Jones, Ala. Roberts, Ala. 

Frances P. Jones, Mo. Rodino 
Buckley Kee Roosevelt 
Celler Kyl Ryan, Mich. 
Daddario Landrum St. George 
Davis, Tenn. Lankford Sheppard 
Dawson Lesinski Shipley 
Diggs McClory Smith, Calif. 
Dingell Madden Toll 
Ellsworth Miller, N.Y. Tollefson 
Forrester Montoya Whalley 
Fraser Morse Wyman 


So the conference report was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs. 

On this vote: 


Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Rodino against. 

Mr. Toll for, with Mr. Adair against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Pirnie against, 

Mr. Shipley for, with Mr. Smith of Call- 
fornia against. 

Mr. Roosevelt for, with Mr. Auchincloss 
against. 

Mr. Daddario for, with Mr. McClory against. 

Mr. Holifield for, with Mr. Morse against. 


Until further notice: 

Lesinski with Mr. Avery. 

Dingell with Mr, Miller of New York. 
Nedzi with Mr. Harvey of Michigan. 
Ryan of Michigan with Mr. Tollefson. 
Montoya with Mr. Hoeven, 

Baring with Mrs. St. George. 
Forrester with Mr. Hoffman. 
Roberts of Alabama with Mr. Wyman. 
Gill with Mrs. Frances P. Bolton. 
Landrum with Mr. Kyl. 

Madden with Mr, Ellsworth. 

Pepper with Mr. Whalley. 


Messrs. DUNCAN, RHODES of Ari- 
zona, HOSMER, GALLAGHER, and 
SENNER changed their vote from “nay” 
to “yea.” 

Messrs. MOORE and TAFT changed 
their vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House insist upon its disagreement 
with the Senate and ask for a further 
conference with the Senate. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

The Chair hears none, and appoints the 
following conferees: Messrs. MILLS, KING 
of California, Boccs, Byrnes of Wiscon- 
sin, and CURTIS. 


INTEREST EQUALIZATION TAX 
ACT 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
8000) to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to impose a tax on acquisi- 
tions of certain foreign securities in order 
to equalize costs of longer-term financ- 
ing in the United States and in markets 
abroad, and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk-read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 1816) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
8000) to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to impose a tax on acquisitions of 
certain foreign securities in order to equalize 
costs of longer term financing in the United 
States and in markets abroad, and for other 
purposes having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 
27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 
40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 
53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 
66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 
79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90 
92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 
105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 
116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 
126, 127, 128, 129, and 130, and agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 91: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 91, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 

On page 30 of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, in the last line, strike out “sec- 
tlon.—“ and insert “section—”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 104: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 104, 
and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

On page 42, line 10, of the Senate en- 
grossed amendments, strike out “subpara- 
graphs” and insert “subparagraph”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 110: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 110, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 


“SUBCHAPTER B—ACQUISITIONS BY COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 
“Sec. 4931. Commercial bank loans. 
“SEO. 4931. COMMERCIAL BANK LOANS. 
„(a) STANDBY AuTHorrry.—The provisions 
of this section shall apply only if the Presi- 
dent of the United States— 


“(1) determines that the acquisition of 
debt obligations of foreign obligors by com- 
mercial banks in making loans in the ordi- 
nary course of the commercial banking busi- 
ness has materially impaired the effectiveness 
of the tax imposed by section 4911, because 
such acquisitions have, directly or indirectly, 
replaced acquisitions by United States per- 
sons, other than commercial banks, of debt 
obligations of foreign obligors which are sub- 
ject to the tax imposed by such section, and 

“(2) specifies by Executive order that the 

provisions of this section shall apply to ac- 
quisitions by commercial banks of debt obli- 
gations of foreign obligors, to the extent 
specified In such order. 
Such Executive order shall be effective, to 
the extent specified therein, with respect to 
acquisitions made during the period begin- 
ning on the day after the date on which the 
order is issued and ending on the date set 
forth in section 4911(d). Such Executive or- 
der may be modified from time to time (by 
Executive order), except that no such modifi- 
cation shall (A) have the effect of excluding 
from the application of subsection (b) or (c) 
a significant class of acquisitions to which 
such subsection applied under such Executive 
order or any modification thereof, or (B) 
subject any acquisition made on or before 
the date of issuance of such modification to 
the application of subsection (b) or (c). 

“(b) DEBT OBLIGATIONS WITH MATURITY or 
3 Years on More, Erc.—During the period 
in which an Executive order issued under 
subsection (a) is effective, and to the extent 
specified in such order (and any modifica- 
tions thereof), sections 4914(b)(2)(A), 
4914(j) (1) (A) (il), and 4915(c)(2)(A) shall 
not apply. 

“(c) Dest OBLIGATIONS WITH MATURITY 
From 1 ro 3 Trans. — During the period 
in which an Executive order issued under 
subsection (a) is effective, and to the extent 
specified in such order (and any modifica- 
tions thereof), there is hereby imposed, on 
each acquisition by a United States person 
(as defined in section 4920 (a) (4)) which is 
a commercial bank of a debt obligation of a 
foreign obligor (if such obligation has a 
period remaining to maturity of 1 year or 
more and less than 3 years), a tax equal to a 
percentage of the actual value of the debt 
obligation measured by the period remain- 
ing to its maturity and determined in ac- 
cordance with the following table: 


The tax, as a per- 
centage of actual 
value, is: 


“If the period remaining 
to maturity is: 
At least 1 year, but less than 
1% 
At least 1½ years, 
than 1½ years 
At least 1½ years, 
than 1% years 
At least 194 years, 
than 2½ years 
At least 2½ years, 
than 294 years 
At least 294 years, 
than 8 Fears 


For purposes of this title, the tax imposed 
under this subsection shall be treated as 
imposed under section 4911, except that, for 
such purposes, the provisions of section 4918 
shall not apply. 

d) ExcLusions.— 

“(1) EXPORT TLoaxs.— The provisions of 
subsection (b), and the tax imposed under 
subsection (c), shall not apply with respect 
to the acquisition by a commercial bank of 
a debt obligation arising out of the sale of 
personal property or services (or both) if— 

“(A) not less than 85 percent of the 
amount of the loan is attributable to the 
sale of property manufactured, produced, 
grown, extracted, created, or developed in 
the United States, or to the performance of 
services by United States persons, or to both, 
and 


1,30 percent 
1.50 percent 
1.85 percent 


r 
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“(B) the extension of credit and the ac- 
quisition of the debt obligation related there- 
to are reasonably necessary to accomplish the 
sale of property or services out of which the 
debt obligation arises, and the terms of the 
debt obligation are not unreasonable in light 
of credit practices in the business in which 
the United States person selling such prop- 
erty or services is engaged. 

“(2) FOREIGN CURRENCY LOANS BY FOREIGN 
BRANCHES.—The provisions of subsection (b), 
and the tax imposed under subsection (c), 
shall not apply to the acquisition by a com- 
mercial bank of a debt obligation of a for- 
eign obligor payable in the currency of a 
foreign country if, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate— 

(A) such bank establishes maintains, 
for each of its branches located’ outside the 
United States, a fund of assets with respect 
to deposits payable in foreign currency to 
customers (other than banks) of such 
branch, and 

“(B) such debt obligation is designated, to 
the extent permitted by this paragraph, as 
part of a fund of assets described in sub- 
paragraph (A) (but only after debt obliga- 
tions of foreign obligors payable in foreign 
currency having a period remaining to ma- 
turity of less than one year held by such 
bank have been designated as part of such 
a fund). 


A debt obligation may be designated as part 
of a fund of assets described in subpara- 
graph (A) only to the extent that, immedi- 
ately after such designation, the adjusted 
basis of all the assets held in such fund does 
not exceed 110 percent of the deposits pay- 
able in foreign currency to customers (other 
than banks) of the branch with respect to 
which such fund is maintained. 

“(3) PREEXISTING COMMITMENTS.—The pro- 
visions of subsection (b), and the tax im- 
posed under subsection (c), shall not apply 
to the acquisition by a commercial bank of a 
debt obligation of a foreign obligor— 

“(A) made pursuant to an obligation to 
acquire which on August 4, 1964— 

“(1) was unconditional, or 

“(ii)was subject only to conditions con- 
tained in a formal contract under which par- 
tial performance had occurred; or 

“(B) as to which on or before August 4, 
1964, the acquiring commercial bank (or, in 
a case where 2 or more commercial banks 
are making acquisitions as part of a single 
transaction, a majority in interest of such 
banks) had taken every action to signify ap- 
Proval of the acquisition under the proce- 
dures ordinarily employed by such bank (or 
banks) in similar transactions and had sent 
or deposited for delivery to the foreign per- 
son from whom the acquisition was made 
written evidence of such approval in the 
form of a document setting forth, or refer- 
ring to a document sent by the foreign per- 
son from whom the acquisition was made 
which set forth the principal terms of such 
acquisition. 

„(e) REGULATIONS.—The Secretary or his 
delegate shall prescribe such regulations (not 
inconsistent with the provisions of this sec- 
tion or of an Executive order issued under 
subsection (a)) as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this section.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

W. D. Mutts, 
Ceci, R. KING, 
Hae Boccs, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
Harry F. BYRD, 
RUSSELL B. LONG, 
GEORGE A, SMATHERS, 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
FRANK CARLSON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 


1964 


Senate to the bill (H.R. 8000) to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to impose a 
tax on acquisitions of certain foreign secu- 
rities in order to equalize costs of longer- 
term financing in the United States and in 
markets abroad, and for other purposes, sub- 
mit the following statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon by the 
conferees and recommended in the accom- 
panying conference report: 

The following Senate amendments made 
technical, clerical, clarifying, or conform- 
ing changes: 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 10, 16, 17, 20, 21, 22, 
25, 26, 27, 28, 33, 35, 38, 39, 40, 44, 45, 48, 49, 
50, 55, 56, 57, 59, 60, 61, 63, 67, 69, 72, 73, 75, 
77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 
99, 100, 101, 108, 109, 113, 115, 116, 118, 119, 
123, 124, 125, 126, 128, and 130. With respect 
to these amendments the House recedes. 
The remaining Senate amendments are dis- 
cussed below; except as otherwise indicated, 
the discussion of each amendment is set 
forth under the heading of the section in 
the new chapter 41 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (added by sec. 2(a) of the bill) 
to which it relates. 


SECTION 4912. ACQUISITIONS 


Amendment No. 5: In the House bill, sec- 
tion 4912 (b) (1) exempted from the new in- 
terest equalization tax contributions made 
by an employee to a foreign pension or 
profit-sharing trust established by his em- 
ployer, where such employee performs per- 
sonal services for the employer on a full- 
time basis in a foreign country (and is not 
an owner-employee). The Senate amend- 
ment added language also exempting from 
the tax contributions made by an employer 
to such a trust established by him for the ex- 
clusive benefit of employees (not owner-em- 
ployees) who perform personal services for 
him on a full-time basis in a foreign country. 
The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 6: In the House bill, sec- 
tion 4912(b) (2) provided that certain trans- 
fers of money or other property to a foreign 
corporation or foreign partnership are 
deemed to be acquisitions of stock of a 
foreign corporation—taxable as such unless 
otherwise excluded—equal in amount to the 
actual value of the money or property trans- 
ferred. The Senate amendment added a new 
subparagraph providing that if a domestic 
corporation or partnership transfers money 
or other property to (or applies money or 
other property for the benefit of) a branch 
office as to which an election to be treated 
as a foreign corporation or partnership (as 
described in the new sec. 4920(a) (5) (E), 
discussed below under amendments Nos. 103 
and 104) is in effect, or if funds are bor- 
rowed by such branch office from a US. 
bank (other than a bank branch located out- 
side the United States and lending such 
funds in the ordinary course of its business), 
the domestic corporation or partnership is 
deemed to have acquired stock of a foreign 
corporation or partnership equal in amount 
to the actual value of the money or prop- 
erty transferred or applied, or the funds bor- 
rowed, The House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 7 and 8: In the House 
bill, section 4912(b)(4) provided that an 
acquisition of stock or debt obligations of 
a foreign issuer or obligor in a reorganiza- 
tion exchange to which section 354, 355, or 
356 of the code applies (or would apply but 
for sec, 367) is deemed to be an acquisition 
from the foreign issuer or obligor in ex- 
change for its stock or debt obligations (and 
thus, pursuant to section 4914 (a) (4), not 
treated as an acquisition for purposes of the 
tax or treated as subject to the limitations 
contained in section 4913(a)). The Senate 


amendments added a provision (1) extend- 
ing the coverage of section 4912 (b) (4) to an 
acquisition which is prevented from other- 
wise qualifying as such a reorganization ex- 
change because the U.S. person receives 
money or other property (in addition to 
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voting stock) in the transaction, and (2) 
treating any transaction occurring before 
the date of enactment of the bill as having 
occurred on such date so that it may qualify 
as an exchange under section 354 or 356 
pursuant to a reorganization under section 
368(a)(1)(B), as amended by the Revenue 
Act of 1964. The House recedes, 


SECTION 4913. LIMITATION ON TAX ON CERTAIN 
ACQUISITIONS 


Amendment No. 11: In the House bill, 
section 4913 (a) (3) (A) limited the tax, in 
cases where stock is acquired pursuant to the 
exercise of a right to convert a debt obliga- 
tion, to the amount of tax which would have 
applied if the debt obligation had been 
treated as stock at the time of its acquisi- 
tion reduced by any tax actually paid by the 
U.S. person exercising the right (or a de- 
cedent from whom he acquired the right) 
when he acquired the debt obligation, The 
Senate amendment permitted a similar reduc- 
tion in cases where the acquisition of the 
debt obligation was nontaxable, as for ex- 
ample where the acquisition was from an- 
other U.S. person, equal to the amount of 
tax which would have been imposed if the 
acquisition had been subject to tax. The 
House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 12, 13, 14, and 15: In 
the House bill, section 4913(a)(3)(B) lim- 
ited the tax, in cases where stock or a debt 
obligation of a foreign issuer or obligor is 
acquired by a shareholder pursuant to the 
exercise of an option or similar subscription 
right, to the exercise price specified in the 
subscription offer (rather than the difference 
between the market value of the securities 
at the time of exercise and the value of the 
right exercised) if the offering by its terms 
expires within 90 days from the date the 
rights involved are distributed. The Senate 
amendments made this limitation available 
to subsequent purchasers of the rights in- 
volved as well as to the shareholder himself, 
and also extended the limitation to any case 
in which such rights are in fact exercised 
within 90 days from the date the rights are 
distributed whether or not any termination 
date is specified in the offering. The House 
recedes, 

Amendment No. 18: This amendment 
added to section 4913 a new subsection (c) 
to prevent the imposition of two taxes in 
certain transactions involving the acquisi- 
tion by a U.S. person of stock or debt obliga- 
tions of a domestic corporation or partner- 
ship which was formed or availed of by a 
foreign issuer or obligor to obtain funds in 
the United States. In such cases the acqui- 
sition is taxable (as though it were from a 
foreign issuer or obligor) under section 4912 
(b) (3), and the domestic corporation or 
partnership may also be subject to tax if it 
transfers the funds received to the foreign 
issuer or obligor in return for stock or debt 
obligations. The Senate amendment in effect 
limits the tax on the two acquisitions to the 
larger of the amounts of tax which would 
otherwise be due. The House recedes, 


SECTION 4914, EXCLUSION FOR CERTAIN 
ACQUISITIONS 
Amendment No. 19: In the House bill, sec- 
tion 4914(a) enumerated several types of 
transactions which are not to be considered 
acquisitions of stock or debt obligations (and 
which are therefore not subject to tax). The 
Senate amendment added to this list of ex- 
cluded transactions (in a new par. (5)) cor- 
porate distributions of stock or debt obliga- 
tions to a shareholder, in complete or par- 
tial liquidation, in cases where the distribut- 
ing corporation owned the securities in- 
volved on July 18, 1963, to the extent that 
the shareholder acquired his stock ownership 
in such corporation in a transaction not ex- 
cluded from tax under section 4914(b), 4915, 
4916, or 4917. The House recedes. 
Amendment No. 23: In the House bill, sec- 
tion 4914(b) enumerated several types of 
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acquisitions which are not subject to tax. 
The Senate amendment added to this list of 
excluded acquisitions (in a new par. (4)) 
the acquisition of stock or debt obligations 
by a U.S. person doing business in a foreign’ 
country, if and to the extent that the acqui- 
sition is made (in conformity with such 
country’s laws) as a substitute for the pay- 
ment of tax to such country. The House 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 24: This amendment 
added to the list of excluded acquisitions in 
section 4914(b) (in a new par. (5)) the 
acquisition of stock in a foreign coopera- 
tive housing corporation. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 29: This amendment 
added to the list of excluded acquisitions in 
section 4914(b) (in a new par. (10)) the 
acquisition of debt obligations in connec- 
tion with the sale or liquidation of a wholly 
owned foreign corporation, to the extent 
provided in the new section 4914(g) (dis- 
cussed below, under amendment No. 52). 
The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 30: This amendment 
added to the list of excluded acquisitions in 
section 4914(b) (in a new par. (11)) the 
acquisition of debt obligations secured by 
real property located in the United States 
and arising out of the purchase of such 
property from U.S. persons, to the extent 
provided in the new section 4914(h) (dis- 
cussed below, under amendment No. 53). 
The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 31: This amendment 
added to the list of excluded aquisitions in 
section 4914(b) (in a new par. (12)) the ac- 
quisition by a U.S. person residing in a for- 
eign country of stock of a foreign issuer 
which invests exclusively in the United 
States, to the extent provided in the new 
section 4914(1) (discussed below, under 
amendment No, 54). The House recedes, 

Amendment No. 32: In the House bill, 
section 4914(c)(1) exempted from tax the 
acquisition from a foreign obligor of a debt 
obligation arising out of the sale of tangible 
personal property or services (or both) to 
such obligor by a U.S. person if payment 
of the debt obligation is guaranteed or in- 
sured (in whole or in part) by an agency or 
wholly owned instrumentality of the United 
States, such as the Export-Import Bank, 
The Senate amendment extended the exemp- 
tion to any related debt obligation arising out 
of such a sale. The House recedes. 

Amendments Nos, 34 and 36: In the House 
bill, section 4914(c)(2) exempted from tax 
the acquisition by a U.S. person of stock or 
a debt obligation arising out of the sale of 
tangible personal property or services (or 
both) to the foreign issuer or obligor if at 
least 30 percent of the purchase price is at- 
tributable to property produced in the United 
States, and services performed, by that par- 
ticular person (and affiliated companies) and 
at least 50 percent of such price is attribut- 
able to property produced in the United 
States, and services performed, by U.S. per- 
sons generally, The Senate amendments also 
provided an exemption from tax, in situa- 
tions of this kind, where at least 60 percent 
of the actual value of the stock or debt obli- 
gation acquired is attributable to property 
produced in the United States, and services 
performed, by the person making the acqui- 
sition (and affliated companies) and 100 
percent of such value is attributable to prop- 
erty produced in the United States, and 
services performed, by U.S. persons generally. 
The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 37: This amendment 
added to section 4914(c) a new paragraph 
(3), exempting from tax the acquisition by a 
U.S. person from a foreign issuer or obligor 
of its stock or debt obligations in connection 
with the sale or license to such issuer or 
obligor of an interest in intangible personal 
property (such as patents, inventions, 
models, designs, copyrights, secret processes 
and formulas, good will, trademarks, trade 
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brands, franchises, etc.), with or without 
the performance of related services by such 
person or by affiliated companies, if at least 
85 percent of the purchase price or license 
fee is attributable to property produced, 
created, or developed in the United States 
(and to the performance of any such related 
services) by such U.S. person or affiliated 
companies. The House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 41, 42, and 43: In the 
House bill, section 4914(c)(4) (redesignated 
as section 4914(c) (5) by amendment No. 39) 
exempted from tax the acquisition by a U.S. 
person of a foreign debt obligation received 
(as all or part of the purchase price) under 
a contract in which the foreign obligor agrees 
to purchase over at least a 3-year period ores 
or minerals (or derivatives thereof) extracted 
outside the United States by such person, by 
an affillated company, or by a corporation at 
least 10 percent of the voting power of 
which is owned by such person if at least 
50 percent of such voting power is owned 
by U.S. persons each of whom owns at least 
10 percent. It also exempted from tax the 
acquisition of a debt obligation where the 
proceeds of the loan involved are to be used 
by the foreign obligor to install, maintain, 
or improve storage and other facilities relat- 
ing to ores or minerals extracted outside the 
United States by such a person, affiliated 
company, or 10-percent owned corporation. 

The Senate amendments extended the 
exemption to any case where the ores or 
minerals involved are extracted by the U.S. 
person or an affiliated company, or by a 
corporation at least 10 percent of the voting 
power of which is owned by such person, 
such affiliated companies, or domestic cor- 
porations owning at least 50 percent of the 
voting stock of the U.S. person; the require- 
ment that U.S. persons own 50 percent of 
the extracting company was eliminated. 
These amendments also extended the exemp- 
tion to cases where the ores or minerals in- 
volved were obtained under a contract 
entered into on or before July 18, 1963, re- 
gardless of whether such US. person affiliated 
companies, or domestic corporations per- 
formed the actual extraction, and to cases 
where similar ores and minerals were ob- 
tained in exchange for ores or minerals so 
extracted or obtained. Finally, the provi- 
sion exempting debt obligations arising out 
of loans to install, maintain, or improve 
storage and other facilities outside the 
United States was modified to reflect the 
changes discussed above, and was extended 
to cases where the installation, maintenance, 
or improvement involved is carried out by a 
person controlled by or controlling the 
obligor. 

Amendments Nos. 46, 47, and 51; In the 
House bill, section 4914(e) exempted from 
tax certain acquisitions by a U.S. insurance 
company of stock or debt obligations of a 
foreign issuer or obligor where such com- 
pany (1) establishes a fund or funds of 
assets with respect to foreign risks insured 
by such company under contracts the pro- 
ceeds of which are payable in foreign cur- 
rency, and (2) designates such stock or 
debt obligations (within a limit of 110 per- 
cent of the applicable allowable reserve) as 
part of such fund or funds. Various pro- 
visions were included to govern the method 
for making these designations, the conditions 
and limitations applicable to the selection 
of the particular stock and debt obligations 
to be designated, the manner in which the 
assets involved are to be valued, and other 
matters bearing upon the computation and 
allowance of the exemption. 

The Senate amendments (in addition to re- 
arranging much of the material in sec. 
4914(e)) made several changes in the latter 
provisions; 

(1) A new method was provided for the 
initial designation of stock and debt obliga- 
tions as part of a fund of assets, permitting 
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certain foreign short-term debt obligations 
to be included and prescribing an order of 
priority to be followed in the designation. 
The date as of which such designation is to 
be made was changed from December 10, 1963, 
to July 18, 1963. 

(2) The method of valuing designated as- 
sets was changed so that the value at which 
stock or debt obligation will be taken into 
account as a fund asset is its adjusted basis 
(within the meaning of sec. 1011 of the code) 
rather than its actual value. 

(3) The provisions relating to designations 
to maintain a fund of assets on a current 
basis were changed to permit the designation 
of stock or debt obligations acquired after 
July 18, 1963, rather than only those ac- 
quired after December 10, 1963. 

(4) A new provision was added to require, 
after the end-of-year permissive designation 
of additional assets, the designation (up to 
the limit of 110 percent of the applicable al- 
lowable reserve) of stock and debt obliga- 
tions acquired during the year but excluded 
from the tax by reason of an Executive order 
issued under section 4917. 

(5) A new provision was added to make it 
clear that a designation is ineffective, and 
the acquisition of the stock or debt obliga- 
tions involved is accordingly not exempt 
from tax under section 4914(e), to the extent 
that as a result of such designation the fund 
of assets would exceed the 110-percent limit. 

(6) The provisions relating to determina- 
tion of an allowable reserve for any calendar 
year were changed so that such determina- 
tion (for purposes other than the initial 
designation) is to be made only as of the 
close of such year; the amount of the re- 
serve for any year is thus made independent 
of the amount determined with respect to 
any earlier year. 

The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 52: This amendment 
added to section 4914 a new subsection (g), 
exempting from tax the acquisition by a U.S. 
person of a debt obligation of a foreign 
obligor arising out of the sale or liquidation 
of a wholly owned foreign subsidiary. This 
exemption would apply to acquisitions made 
in connection with the sale by such person 
(or by one or more affiliated companies) of 
all of the outstanding stock (except for 
qualifying shares) of a foreign corporation, 
or in connection with the liquidation by such 
person (or by one or more affiliated com- 
panies) of a foreign corporation all of whose 
outstanding stock (except qualifying shares) 
is owned by such person (or affiliated com- 
panies); but in the latter case the exemp- 
tion would be available only if the debt obli- 
gation involved had been received by the 
foreign corporation as part or all of the 
purchase price in a sale of substantially all 
of its assets. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 53: This amendment 
added to section 4914 a new subsection (h), 
exempting from tax the acquisition by a U.S. 
person of a debt obligation secured by real 
property located in the United States, but 
only to the extent that such debt obligation 
is part of the purchase price of such prop- 
erty (and related personal property) or arises 
out of a loan (made by the U.S. person to 
the foreign obligor) the proceeds of which 
are concurrently used as part of such pur- 
chase price. The owner of the property 
would have to be a U.S. person, and at least 
25 percent of the purchase price would have 
to be paid in U.S. currency by the foreign 
obligor to the seller from funds which have 
not been obtained from U.S. persons for the 
purpose of purchasing such property. The 
House recedes. 

Amendment No. 54: This amendment 
added to section 4914 a new subsection (i), 
exempting from tax the acquisition by a 


U.S. person who is a bona fide resident of a 
foreign country, or who is regularly perform- 
ing personal services on a full-time basis in 
a foreign country, of stock of a foreign issuer 
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investing exclusively in U.S. securities; but 
this exemption would be available only with 
respect to the first $5,000 of the stock of such 
foreign issuers acquired by the U.S. person 
in any calendar year, and it would not apply 
if the foreign issuer is 25 percent or more 
owned by U.S, persons. A U.S. person who 
obtains this exemption with respect to any 
stock will not be considered to be a U.S. per- 
son with respect to such stock, however, if he 
sells or otherwise disposes of it after July 
30, 1964. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 58: In the House bill, sec- 
tion 4914(g) provided that a person may lose 
his entitlement to certain of the exemptions 
under section 4914 if he subsequently trans- 
fers the stock or debt. obligations involved 
under specified circumstances. The Senate 
amendment added to this section (which 
was redesignated 4914(j) by amendment No. 
55) new language permitting a U.S. person 
acquiring a foreign debt obligation in con- 
nection with certain export transactions to 
transfer it to any other U.S. person without 
incurring tax liability, if the original exten- 
sion of credit and the acquisition of the debt 
obligation were reasonably necessary to ac- 
complish the sale of the property or services 
involved and the terms of the debt obligation 
were not unreasonable in the light of the 
credit practices in the business in which 
such person was engaged. The House 
recedes. 


SECTION 4915, EXCLUSION FOR DIRECT 
INVESTMENTS 


Amendment No. 62: In the House bill, sec- 
tion 4915(a)(1) provided that an acquisi- 
tion by a U.S. person of stock or debt obliga- 
tions is not subject to tax if immediately 
after the acquisition such person (or one or 
more affiliated companies) owns (directly or 
indirectly) 10 percent or more of the total 
combined voting power of all classes of stock 
of the foreign corporation, or if such person 
owns (directly or indirectly) 10 percent or 
more of the profits interest of the foreign 
partnership. The Senate amendment ex- 
tended this direct investment exclusion to 
the acquisition by a U.S. person of a debt 
obligation from such a foreign corporation 
if the corporation acquired such obligation 
in the ordinary course of its trade or busi- 
ness as à result of the sale or rental of prod- 
ucts manufactured or assembled by it or 
the performance of services by it. The House 
recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 64 and 65: In the House 
bill, section 4915(a) provided that the tax 
paid on the acquisition of stock of a foreign 
corporation or foreign partnership by a U.S. 
person will constitute an overpayment if 
such person continuously holds such stock 
from the time of its acquisition to the last 
day of the calendar year in which the acqui- 
sition was made and as of such last day owns 
10 percent or more of the total combined 
voting power of all classes of stock of the 
corporation or 10 percent or more of the 
profits interest of the partnership. 

The Senate amendments changed the 
holding period requirement to provide that 
a U.S. person may qualify for credit or re- 
fund with respect to an acquisition of stock 
or a debt obligation of a foreign corporation 
or foreign partnership (or a debt obligation 
referred to in the amended par. (1) of sec. 
4915(a)) if such person meets the 10 per- 
cent or more ownership requirement of 
paragraph (1) with respect to such foreign 
corporation or foreign partnership at any 
time within 12 months from the date of ac- 
quisition of such stock or debt obligation 
and holds the stock or debt obligation con- 
tinuously from the date of such acquisition 
to the last day of the calendar year in which 
such ownership requirement is first met. 

The House recedes, 

Amendment No. 66: In the House bill, sec- 
tion 4915(c)(1) provided that the provisions 
of subsections (a) and (b) of section 4915 
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are inapplicable where the foreign corpora- 
tion or foreign partnership is formed or 
availed of by the U.S. person for the prin- 
cipal purpose of acquiring, through such 
corporation or partnership, an interest in 
stock or debt obligations (of one or more 
other foreign issuers or obligors) the direct 
acquisition of which by the U.S. person 
would be subject to the tax imposed by sec- 
tion 4911. Paragraph (2) of section 4915(c) 
provided that, for purposes of section 
4915(c), the acquisition by a U.S. person of 
stock or debt obligations of a foreign cor- 
poration or foreign partnership which ac- 
quires stock or debt obligations of foreign 
issuers or obligors in making loans in the 
ordinary course of its business as a commer- 
cial bank shall not, by reason of such ac- 
quisitions, be considered an acquisition by 
the U.S. person of an interest in stock or 
debt obligations of foreign issuers or 
obligors. 

This amendment added to paragraph (2) 
of section 4915(c) a provision that any for- 
eign corporation or foreign partnership 
which is regularly engaged in the business 
of accepting deposits from customers and 
receiving other borrowed funds in foreign 
currencies and making loans in such cur- 
rencies shall be treated as a commercial 
bank for purposes of paragraph (2) (A). 

The House recedes. 

SECTION 4916. EXCLUSION FOR INVESTMENTS IN 
LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Amendment No. 68: In the House bill, 
paragraph (3) of section 4916(a) provided 
an exclusion from tax with respect to the 
acquisition by a U.S. person of a debt obliga- 
tion issued by an individual or partnership 
resident in a less developed country in re- 
turn for property which is used, consumed, 
or disposed of wholly within one or more less 
developed countries. Under paragraph (2) 
of section 4916(d), this exclusion terminates 
and liability for tax is incurred by the ac- 
quiring U.S. person as of the time the prop- 
erty exchanged for the foreign debt obliga- 
tion is first used, consumed, or disposed of 
other than within one or more less developed 
countries. The Senate amendment added 
language to the foregoing paragraphs to 
make clear that the exclusion is available 
where money (as well as other property) is 
exchanged for the foreign debt obligation. 
The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 70: This amendment add- 
ed a new paragraph (4) to section 4916(a). 
Paragraph (4) grants an exclusion to a U.S. 
person acquiring the stock or debt obliga- 
tions of a foreign issuer or obligor where 
such acquisition is required as a reinvest- 
ment within a less developed country by the 
terms of a contract with such country, or a 
political subdivision, agency, or instrumen- 
tality thereof (including any corporation or 
other business entity which is controlled by 
such government or a subdivision or agency 
thereof through ownership of more than 50 
percent of its voting stock, or, in the case of 
a nonstock entity, through the authority to 
elect or appoint a majority of its directors 
or equivalent body). The contract must 
provide for the sale of (or indemnification 
for) property previously held within such 
country by the U.S. person or its controlled 
foreign corporation (as defined in sec. 957) 
more than 50 percent of the total combined 
voting power of all classes of stock entitled 
to vote of which is owned (within the mean- 
ing of sec. 958) by the U.S. person. This 
provision will apply only if the contract was 
entered into because the government of the 
less developed country or political subdivi- 
sion, or the agency or instrumentality, (1) 
has nationalized or has expropriated or seized, 
or has threatened to nationalize or to ex- 
propriate or seize, a substantial portion of 
the property owned within such less devel- 
oped country or such political subdivision by 
the US. person or the controlled foreign cor- 
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poration, or (2) has taken action which has 
the effect of nationalizing or of expropriating 
or seizing, or of threatening to nationalize 
or to expropriate or seize, a substantial por- 
tion of the property so owned. The House 
recedes. 

Amendment No, 71: This amendment mod- 
ified section 4916(b), which defines the term 
“less developed country” for purposes of the 
exemption from tax under section 4916, to 
authorize the President to designate, by Ex- 
ecutive order, a possession of the United 
States as a less developed country. It would 
thus permit a corporation organized outside 
the United States to include assets located in 
@ possession of the United States, such as 
Puerto Rico, and income derived therefrom, 
as less developed country assets and income 
for purposes of section 4916(c). The House 
recedes, 

Amendments Nos. 74 and 76: These 
amendments to section 4916(c) revised and 
extended the asset and income criteria for 
determining whether a foreign corporation 
qualifies as a less developed country corpora- 
tion (the acquisition of whose stock or debt 
obligations is excluded from tax). Sub- 
stantive changes were as follows: 

1, Tangible property located in the United 
States, stock of domestic corporations, ob- 
ligations of a U.S. person (other than de- 
posits in the United States with persons 
carrying on the banking business), and any 
right to the use in the United States of a 
patent or copyright, an invention, model, 
or design (whether or not patented), a secret 
formula or process, and any other similar 
property right, regardless of when acquired, 
and income derived therefrom, are to be 
excluded completely in making the 80-per- 
cent gross income and assets tests of both 
operating and holding companies. 

2. Debt obligations of less developed coun- 
try corporations are to be treated as qualify- 
ing assets for both operating and holding 
companies even though, at the time of their 
acquisition, they have a period remaining 
to maturity of less than 1 year. 

3. In the case of holding companies— 

(a) money, obligations of the United 
States, and deposits in the United States 
with persons carrying on the banking busi- 
ness are treated as assets which may qualify 
the corporation as a less developed country 
corporation; 

(b) income from deposits in the United 
States with persons carrying on the banking 
business constitute qualifying income; 

(c) deposits outside the United States 
(other than deposits in a less developed 
country) with persons carrying on the bank- 
ing business and income from such deposits 
are excluded from the gross income and 
asset computations; 

(d) debt obligations of partnerships and 
individuals resident in less developed coun- 
tries constitute qualifying assets; and 

(e) if such a corporation does not receive 
any gross income during an annual account- 
ing period, the 80-percent income test is in- 
applicable. 

The House recedes. 


SECTION 4917. EXCLUSION FOR ORIGINAL OR NEW 
ISSUES WHERE REQUIRED FOR INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY STABILITY 


Amendment No. 90: In the House bill, 
section 4917(b) provided that an Executive 
order described in section 4917(a) may be 
applicable to all original or new issues, or 
only to an aggregate amount or classification 
thereof, as stated in the order. If the order 
is applicable to a limited aggregate amount 
of such issues, it will apply to those acquisi- 
tions as to which notice of acquisition is first 
filed, but any such acquisition must be made 
within 90 days after filing of such notice. 
The Senate amendment provided that a pe- 
riod of time longer than 90 days may be 
specified in the order. The House recedes. 
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Amendment No. 91: In the House bill, 
section 4917(c) provided that a debt obliga- 
tion is treated as part of an original or new 
issue (for purposes of sec. 4917) only if ac- 
quired not later than 60 days after the date 
on which interest begins to accrue on such 
obligation. The Senate amendment substi- 
tuted a 90-day period for the 60-day period. 
It also amended section 4917(c) to provide 
that a debt obligation secured by a lien on 
improvements on real property under con- 
struction or to be constructed at the time 
the obligation is issued (or if a series of 
obligations is involved, when the first is 
issued) will be treated as part of an original 
or new issue if two conditions are satisfied. 
First, the obligation must be acquired within 
90 days of the date on which interest begins 
to accrue on the total amount of the obliga- 
tion (or if a series of obligations is involved, 
on the last issued) and, second, the acquir- 
ing person must become committed to such 
acquisition not later than 90 days after the 
date interest first begins to accrue on any 
part of the obligation (or if a series of obliga- 
tions is involved, on the first issued). 

The House recedes with a clerical amend- 
ment. 


SECTION 4918. EXEMPTION FOR PRIOR AMERICAN 
OWNERSHIP 


Amendments Nos. 92 and 93: In the House 
bill, section 4918(a) provided an exemption 
from the tax imposed by section 4911 with 
respect to foreign stock or debt obligations 
acquired from a U.S. person if such person 
was a U.S. person throughout the period of 
his ownership or continuously since July 
18, 1963. The acquiring person is permitted 
to establish such prior American ownership 
by any clear and convincing evidence. The 
Senate amendments changed section 4918 
(a) by deleting the reference to clear and 
convincing evidence and by prescribing a 
more specific procedure (set forth in new 
subsec. (f) of sec. 4918; see discussion below 
of amendment No. 95) for establishing prior 
American ownership. Section 4918(a), as 
amended, also provided that an exemption 
based on prior American ownership only 
applies if the U.S. person from whom a for- 
eign stock or debt obligation is acquired was 
eligible to execute a certificate of American 
ownership. The House recedes, 

Amendment No. 94: In the House bill, sec- 
tion 4918(c) provided that a written confir- 
mation received from a member or member 
organization of a national securities ex- 
change registered with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission (and having the requi- 
site rules) stating that the acquisition was 
made in the regular market on such exchange 
serves as conclusive proof of prior American 
ownership for purposes of section 4918 (a). 

Under the Senate amendment, a written 
confirmation will serve as conclusive proof 
of prior American ownership if the con- 
firmation does not contain a statement that 
such acquisition was made subject to a spe- 
cial contract. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 95: This amendment 
added to section 4918 a new subsection (f), 
providing that for purposes of section 4918 
(a) (general rule for exemption for prior 
American ownership) if a person establishes 
with respect to an acquisition that there 
is reasonable cause for his inability to es- 
tablish prior American ownership under sub- 
section (b), (c), or (d) of section 4918, he 
may establish prior American ownership by 
other evidence that the person from whom 
the acquisition was made was a U.S. person 
eligible to execute a certificate of American 
ownership with respect to the acquisition. 
The House recedes. 

SECTION 4919. SALES BY UNDERWRITERS AND 
DEALERS TO FOREIGN PERSONS 


Amendment No. 96: This amendment 
modified section 4919(a) to permit an under- 
writer to obtain a refund of tax with respect 
to stock or debt obligations sold to foreigners 
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in connection with a private placement or 
a public offering. Under the amendment, the 
provisions which in the House bill applied 
only to public offerings would also apply 
to private placements. The amended section 
4919(a) permits a dealer to obtain a refund 
of tax not only if he sells a debt obligation 
to a foreigner within 90 days of purchase but 
also if he sells it within 90 days of the pur- 
chase to another dealer who resells it to a 
foreigner on the day of purchase by the 
second dealer or on the following business 
day. Finally, this amendment permits a 
dealer to in effect purchase stock from a 
foreigner tax-free if he sells it to a foreigner 
on the day of purchase or on either of the 
two succeeding business days. The House 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 97: This amendment 
modified section 4919(b) (which would still 
contain the same proof of sale to foreigner 
requirements which were contained in the 
House bill with respect to refunds of tax 
in cases involving sales in connection with 
an underwriting of foreign securities) to 
provide rules by which dealers may prove 
sales of stock or debt obligations to foreign 
persons in the special market of a registered 
national securities exchange and may prove 
sales of debt obligations to foreign persons 
in over-the-counter transactions. The House 
recedes. 

Amendment No, 98: Under the House bill, 
a person had to be a member of the National 
Association of Securities Dealers to come 
within the definition of the term “dealer” 
contained in section 4919(c)(2). This 
amendment changed the definition so that 
the person may be a member of any national 
securities association registered with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. The 
House recedes. 


SECTION 4920. DEFINITIONS AND SPECIAL RULES 


Amendments Nos. 103 and 104: These 
amendments changed the definition of do- 
mestic corporation and domestic partnership 
contained in section 4920(a)(5) to permit a 
domestic corporation or partnership which 
is a dealer in securities to elect, under cer- 
tain circumstances, to treat a foreign branch 
office as a foreign corporation or partnership 
for purposes of the tax. The House recedes 
on amendment No. 103, and recedes with a 
clerical amendment on amendment No. 104. 

Amendment No. 105: This amendment in- 
serted the phrase “(including any bank de- 
posit)” in section 4920(a) (7) (B) (iv) to make 
it clear that a demand bank deposit is to be 
treated as having a maturity of less than 3 
years. The House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 106 and 102: The last 
sentence of section 4920(a)(3) in the House 
bill provided that a class of stock of a for- 
eign corporation will be treated as not being 
the stock of a foreign corporation for pur- 
poses of the tax if more than 50 percent of 
such class of stock was held by Americans on 
the last record date before July 19, 1963, and 
if US. registered securities exchanges con- 
stituted the principal market for the stock 
in 1962. Amendment No. 102 struck out this 
last sentence, but amendment No. 106 in- 
serted its substance as a new paragraph 
(8)(B) of section 4920(a). In addition, 
amendment No. 106 inserted a new paragraph 
(8) (A) which provides that a class of stock 
of a foreign corporation will be treated as 
not being the stock of a foreign corporation 
for purposes of the tax if Americans held 
more than 65 percent of such stock on the 
last record date before July 19, 1963, without 
regard to the principal market test. The 
House recedes. 

Amendment No. 107: This amendment 
added to section 4920 a new subsection (b), 
under which a foreign underwriter may elect 
to be treated as a U.S. person with respect to 
his participation in a public offering by an 
underwriting group which includes one or 
more US. persons. The House recedes. 
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SECTION 4931. COMMERCIAL BANK LOANS 


Amendment No. 110: This amendment 
added to chapter 41 of the code (as added by 
the House bill) a new subchapter B, consist- 
ing of section 4931 and providing under 
specified circumstances for the imposition of 
tax on acquisitions by commercial banks of 
debt obligations of foreign obligors having 
a maturity of 1 year or more; otherwise, such 
acquisitions either would not be subject to 
tax at all (where they involve debt obliga- 
tions having maturities of less than 3 years) 
or would be exempted from tax under section 
4914(b)(2)(A) (in other cases). Under 
the new section 4931, tax would be imposed 
upon these acquisitions if the President 
(1) determines that the acquisition of such 
obligations by commercial banks in the ordi- 
nary course of their banking business has 
materially impaired the effectiveness of the 
tax imposed by section 4911 because such 
acquisitions have (directly or indirectly) re- 
placed acquisitions by U.S. persons, other 
than commercial banks, of debt obligations 
of foreign obligors which are subject to such 
tax and (2) accordingly issues an Executive 
order making the new section applicable to 
such acquisitions (during the period and to 
the extent specified in the order), The tax 
rates on debt obligations having a period re- 
maining to maturity of from 1 to 3 years 
would range from 1.05 percent for a debt 
obligation with a period of between 1 and 
1% years to 2.75 percent for an obligation 
with a period of between 23% and 3 years. 
The tax imposed under section 4931(c) is 
treated as imposed under section 4911. The 
exclusions and exemptions otherwise pro- 
vided under the new chapter 41 would ap- 
ply, except that the exclusion for prior 
American ownership under section 4918 
would not apply in the case of debt obliga- 
tions having a maturity of from 1 to 8 years. 
In addition, certain export-related loans and 
certain foreign currency loans by foreign 
branches would be excluded. 

The House recedes with an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute. Under the con- 
ference substitute (1) the tax thus provided 
for could not be imposed retroactively with 
respect to acquisitions made before such an 
Executive order is issued and could not be 
imposed with respect to acquisitions (when- 
ever made) pursuant to preexisting commit- 
ments which were unconditional or sub- 
stantially formalized no later than August 
4, 1964, and (2) the Executive order (if is- 
sued) will be effective from the day follow- 
ing the date of its issuance to the date on 
which the interest equalization tax is to ter- 
minate. The Executive order may be modi- 
fied after it is issued, but not in such a way 
as to exempt from tax any significant class 
of acquisitions which had been subject to 
tax under the order as originally issued or 
as in effect under any previous modification; 
and in no case could any such modification 
apply so as to subject to tax any acquisi- 
tion made on or before the date of issuance 
of that particular modification (or any ac- 
quisition, whenever made, which was cov- 
ered on August 4, 1964, by a preexisting com- 
mitment as described above). 

At the time the Committee on Ways and 
Means reported H.R. 8000 to the House, con- 
cern was expressed as to whether the exclu- 
sion from tax provided for loans made by 
commercial banks might lead to such loans 
being substituted for loans subject to the 
interest equalization tax. The report of the 
Committee on Ways and Means indicated an 
awareness that an exclusion of this type 
could be so abused. For that reason, the 
House version of the bill provided specific 
authority for the collection of information 
on the nature and trends in bank lending to 
foreign persons. It was indicated that this 
information would be used in determining 
whether the commercial bank exclusion 
should be continued. The views of the mi- 
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nority expressed still greater concern with 
this exclusion. 

Since the third quarter of 1963 (the latest 
data available on bank credits to foreigners 
when the House considered this bill), both 
long- and short-term bank loans have in- 
creased. While much of the expansion in 
bank credits may well be attributable to 
necessary financing of exports, and be bene- 
ficial to the balance of payments, rather 
than a substitute for taxable obligations, 
nevertheless, the increase in bank credit since 
the third quarter of 1963 has convinced the 
conferees on the part of the House of the 
desirability of accepting, with the modifica- 
tions indicated above, the Senate amendment 
giving the President standby authority to 
impose the tax with respect to commercial 
bank loans. The conferees understand that 
the President will follow closely the volume 
of commercial bank loans and should he be- 
come convinced that they are being used to 
an appreciable extent as a substitute (di- 
rectly or indirectly) for obligations taxed by 
the bill, he will exercise the authority granted 
to him under this provision. 


SECTION 2(C) OF THE BILL—EFFECTIVE DATE 


Amendments Nos. 111 and 112: These 
amendments extended the exclusion (con- 
tained in sec. 2(c) (2) (B) of the House bill) 
for acquisitions pursuant to commitments 
which existed on July 18, 1968, to cases 
where approval of the acquisition had been 
sent to the person from whom the acquisition 
was made (rather than to the issuer or 
obligor as required by the House bill), and 
to cases where the commitment was evi- 
denced by a draft purchase contract or other 
unsigned document. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 114: This amendment 
added a new subparagraph (C) to section 2 
(e) (2) ~of the bill, relating to preexisting 
commitments. Under the new subparagraph, 
the tax is not to apply to certain acquisi- 
tions of foreign securities pursuant to a con- 
tract entered into before July 19, 1963, with 
the government of a less developed country 
in connection with the nationalization of 
property owned within that country by the 
acquiring U.S. person (or a foreign corpora- 
tion controlled by him). The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 117: This amendment 
added a new subparagraph (E) to section 2 
(e) (2) of the bill. Under the new subpara- 
graph, the tax is not to apply to an acquisi- 
tion of stock in the initial capitalization of a 
foreign corporation which would be ex- 
cluded from tax under section 4915 of the 
code (relating to direct investments) but for 
the provisions of subsection (c) thereof, if at 
least 75 percent in interest of the US. per- 
sons who acquired stock in such initial capi- 
talization had signified on or before July 18, 
1963, to the person coordinating the orga- 
nization the intention to invest a specified 
amount of money through the purchase of 
such stock, which amount was equal to or 
greater than the amount ultimately so in- 
vested. The House recedes. 

SECTION 3 OF THE BILL—RETURNS 

Amendment No. 120: This amendment pro- 
vided that a U.S. person claiming an exemp- 
tion on the basis of acquisition from a prior 
American owner (instead of submitting “clear 
and convincing evidence” of the exemption, 
as required under the House bill) must attach 
a statement to his quarterly interest equal- 
ization tax return setting forth a summary 
of the evidence establishing prior American 
ownership and the reasons for his inability 
to produce an exempting certificate or con- 
firmation if he does not have a certificate of 
American ownership or a confirmation from a 
dealer for a transaction on a registered se- 
curities exchange or in an over-the-counter 
transaction. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 121: Under the House bill, 
paragraph (3) of the new section 6011(d) 
provided that members or member 
tions of registered national securities ex- 
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changes or association shall keep such records 
and file such information as is required by 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury or his delegate in connection with 
their sales as brokers and in connection with 
their acquisitions for their own account of 
stock or debt obligations as to which a cer- 
tificate of American ownership, or blanket 
certificate of American ownership, is executed 
and filed under section 4918(e). Under the 
Senate amendment, paragraph (3) of section 
6011(d) applies to acquisitions, as well as 
sales, effected by such member or member 
organizations as a broker and to acquisi- 
tions made for the accounts of such member 
or member organization, but only to those 
acquisitions or sales, as the case may be, as 
to which— 

(1) a certificate of American ownership 
or a blanket certificate of American owner- 
ship is executed and filed with such member 
or member organization under section 
4918(e),or 

(2) a written confirmation is furnished to 
a U.S. person stating that the acquisition 

(i) in the case of a transaction on a na- 
tional securities exchange, was made subject 
to a special contract, or 

(il) in the case of a transaction not on a 
national securities exchange, was from a per- 
son who had not filed a certificate of Amer- 
ican ownership with respect to such stock or 
debt obligation or a blanket certificate of 
American ownership with respect to the ac- 
count from which such stock or debt obli- 
gation was sold. 

The House recedes. 

SECTION 5 O¥ THE BILL—ORIGINAL ISSUE 

DISCOUNT 


Amendment No. 122: This amendment 
added to the bill a new section 5 amending 
section 1232(b)(2) of the code, relating to 
the definition of the term “issue price” for 
purposes of determining original issue dis- 
count. The new section 5 provides that (in 
the case of privately placed issues) the price 
paid by the first buyer of bonds or other evi- 
dences of indebtedness will be increased by 
the amount of interest equalization tax (if 
any) paid under section 4911. The provision 
is inapplicable, however, to the extent that a 
credit, refund, or reimbursement of the tax 
is obtained, directly or indirectly. The House 
recedes. 

SECTION 6 OF THE BILL—PENALTIES 

Amendment No. 127: This amendment 
added to the new section 6681 of the code, 
relating to false equalization tax certificates, 
a new subsection (d). Under this new sub- 
section, civil penalties are provided in cases 
where members of a registered securities ex- 
change or of a national securities associa- 
tion willfully furnish false confirmations. 
The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 129: This amendment 
changed the new section 7241 of the code to 
make it clear that the criminal penalties 
provided by that section are to apply only 
to violations occurring on or after the date 
of the enactment of this bill, The House 
recedes. 

W. D. Mirs, 

CECIL R. KING, 

HALE Boos, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, it will be recalled that 
the purpose of the Interest Equalization 
Tax Act is to bring the cost of capital 
raised in the U.S. market by foreign per- 
sons more nearly into alinement with the 
cost prevailing in markets in other in- 
dustrial countries. 

The conference agreement in basic 
substance is the same as the House 
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passed bill with one exception which I 
will describe later. 

This tax is designed to aid our bal- 
ance-of-payments position by limiting 
somewhat the demand on our capital 
market from other industrialized coun- 
tries. The interest equalization tax is 
a temporary excise tax effective for the 
period July 19, 1963, through December 
31, 1965. The bill imposes a tax on the 
purchase by U.S. citizens, residents, do- 
mestic corporations, and other U.S. per- 
sons of debt obligations or stock of 
foreign persons but only where the obli- 
gation or stock was purchased from a 
foreigner. The tax on the transfer of 
stock is 15 percent of the value of the 
stock and the tax on debt obligations 
varies from 15 percent on those with a 
maturity of 28% years or more down to 
2.75 percent for those with a maturity of 
3 to 3% years. No tax is imposed for 
obligations with a maturity of 3 years 
or less. 

The House will recall that the purpose 
of this tax is to reduce the rate of return 
on foreign securities by about 1 percent 
per year. Since the burden of this tax 
is likely to be shifted to the foreign seller, 
this means that in most cases he will 
have to pay a tax which has the same 
effect as a 1-percent higher interest rate 
for the use of money that he obtains 
from the American market. The Treas- 
ury Department has estimated that this 
will have the effect of improving the 
U.S. balance of payments by from $114 
to $1% billion a year. The need for such 
an improvement is, of course, the reason 
why it has been necessary for us to pass 
this bill which none of us otherwise would 
be anxious to enact. 

The balance-of-payments deficit on 
regular transactions was running at the 
annual rate of $5.3 billion in the second 
quarter of 1963 when the President an- 
nounced his recommendation that this 
interest equalization tax be enacted. 
Since that time, there has been a very 
decided improvement in the balance of 
payments. In the third and fourth quar- 
ters, the deficit on regular transactions 
was $1.6 billion on an annual rate basis. 
In the first quarter of 1964, the result is 
still more favorable with the deficit in 
balance of payments having shrunk to 
slightly less than $900 million on an an- 
nual rate basis. Some have suggested 
that this improvement in the balance of 
payments since the first half of 1963 and 
particularly the small deficit in the first 
quarter of 1964 make the interest equal- 
ization tax no longer necessary. How- 
ever, this ignores the fact that the bulk 
of the gains in the balance-of-payments 
position have been due to the fact that 
this tax was likely to be imposed effec- 
tive from July 1963 on. Certainly other 
factors such as price stability here at 
home and an improving balance of trade 
have contributed toward the improve- 
ment in the balance of payments but the 
major factor has been the realization by 
most prospective purchasers of stock or 
debt obligations that Congress was likely 
to enact this tax effective as of July 19, 
1963. Moreover, the preliminary data 
for the second quarter of 1964 again show 
a larger balance-of-payments deficit. On 
an annual rate basis, the deficit in the 
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second quarter according to the prelimi- 
nary statistics is $3 billion. Even when 
this is averaged with the more favorable 
balance in the first quarter of 1964, we 
can hardly take comfort from a deficit of 
this magnitude nor consider anything 
other than the prompt enactment of this 
bill to restrict capital movements out of 
this country. 

The amendments made by the Senate 
to the House passed version of H.R. 8000 
with one exception were of a relatively 
technical nature designed to perfect the 
intent of the provisions as passed by the 
House. Just as the House Committee on 
Ways and Means found it necessary to 
make a series of amendments to the orig- 
inal Treasury proposal, so the further 
study devoted to the bill by the other 
body made it necessary to supplement 
the changes made in the original pro- 
posal by the House. 

As a result, with the exception of one 
amendment added on the floor of the 
other body, the conferees on the part of 
the House found no problem with the 
amendments added by the other body. 
Therefore, with this one exception, your 
conferees accepted the amendments of 
the other body with minor clerical modi- 
fications. I ask unanimous consent that 
there be added at the end of my state- 
ment a summary of the more significant 
of these modifications made by the other 
body in the House passed bill. 

The one exception where the other 
body would make a significant change 
related to what has been called the Gore 
amendment. The House version of H.R. 
8000 provides an exclusion from tax for 
debt obligations by a commercial bank 
in making loans in the ordinary course 
of its commercial banking business. At 
the time the House provided this exclu- 
sion from tax for commercial bank loans, 
it was recognized that an exclusion of 
this type could be abused. For this rea- 
son, the report of the Committee on Ways 
and Means provided specific authority 
for the collection of information on the 
nature and trends in bank lending to 
foreign persons. It was indicated that 
this information would be used in deter- 
mining whether the commercial bank 
exclusion should be continued. The mi- 
nority report expressed still greater con- 
cern with this exclusion. In this re- 
gard, the statement of the minority was 
as follows: 

It is understood that approximately one- 
half of the long-term foreign loans by insti- 
tutions, amounting to $248 million for the 
year 1962, will fall within this exemption. 
In addition, a substantial amount of the 
loans, which might otherwise be represented 
by foreign ‘bonds, may be placed with the 
banks free of tax. In fact, since the an- 
nouncements of the proposed tax on July 
18, 1963, it is reported that the city of Vienna 
changed its plan for financing in the United 
States, from a proposed bond issue to a direct 
loan from banks. 


Since the House acted on H.R. 8000 
last fall, the data available do indicate 
a substantial increase in bank credits to 
foreigners. In the third quarter of 1963, 
the total bank credits going to foreigners 
was at an annual rate of $612 million. 
This can be contrasted to annual rates 
of $2.8 billion in the fourth quarter of 
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1963 and the first quarter of 1964. Pre- 
liminary data for the second quarter of 
1964 show a slight drop to an annual 
level of $2.6 billion for bank credits to 
foreigners. 

While the overall increase in bank 
credits to foreigners represents an un- 
favorable shift in our balance of pay- 
ments, since the third quarter of 1963 
an analysis of more detailed informa- 
tion suggests that the situation in this 
regard is not as bad as it might at first 
hand appear. While short-term loans 
to foreigners have increased substan- 
tially since the third quarter of 1963 the 
trend in long-term bank credit to for- 
eigners is somewhat more erratic. 
Short-term credit, that is credit of 1 
year or less, increased on a net basis 
from an annual rate of $76 million in 
the third quarter of 1963 to $1.1 billion 
in the fourth quarter, to $1.7 billion in 
the first quarter of 1964 and to $2.5 
billion according to the preliminary sta- 
tistics for the second quarter of 1964. 
This increase would be unaffected by the 
Senate amendment since the Senate 
would provide standby authority only 
with respect to debt obligations of banks 
of more than 1 year. 

Long-term bank credits to foreigners 
increased from about 8% billion in the 
third quarter of 1963, to $1.7 billion in 
the fourth quarter and $1.1 billion in the 
first quarter of 1964. In the second 
quarter of 1964, however, long-term bank 
credits on an annual rate basis are re- 
ported to amount to only about $150 
million. However, it is understood that 
commitments made suggest that this will 
increase appreciably in July. 

It is, of course, difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to be sure of exactly what underlies 
these short-term shifts in statistical 
data. Thus, the increase in bank credit 
to foreigners may represent increases in 
export related loans or perhaps just tem- 
porary seasonal factors. 

In any event, however, the other body 
thought that this increase in bank loans 
was of sufficient importance to justify 
giving the administration standby au- 
thority to impose the tax with respect 
to commercial bank loans of more than 
1 year. It is understood that the Presi- 
dent will follow closely the volume of 
commercial loans but will not exercise 
this authority granted him to extend the 
application of the tax to commercial bank 
loans unless he becomes convinced that 
these loans are being issued to an appre- 
ciable extent either directly or indirectly 
as a substitute for debt obligations taxed 
under the bill. Presumably he would not 
exercise the authority therefore unless 
long-term bank credits again show an 
appreciable increase and there is evi- 
dence that these loans are replacing for 
acquisitions which otherwise would be 
taxed by the bill. 

The need for standby authority does 
not stem from any already demonstrated 
abuse of the exclusion for bank loans as 
a result of substitution for bond financ- 
ing. The rapid increase in long-term 
bank lending abroad may well be simply 
another reflection of the heavy foreign 
demands for all kinds of capital and 
credit—demands that might, by and 
large, have developed whether or not this 
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tax was proposed. But whatever the 

cause, these loans have resulted in a 

large outflow of dollars and slowed our 

progress toward eliminating our deficit. 

Although the House conferees accepted 
the basic standby authority provided by 
the Senate amendment with respect to 
commercial bank loans, certain modifica- 
tions were made in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

First of all, questions have been raised 
as to whether it would not be possible 
under the Senate version of this amend- 
ment for the tax to be applied retro- 
actively to commercial bank loans. To 
meet this problem, the House conferees 
obtained a modification in the Senate 
amendment to provide that the tax 
would in no event be imposed with re- 
spect to bank loans made before the date 
the President issues an Executive order— 
if he does—imposing the tax with re- 
spect to commercial bank loans. 

Secondly, the House conferees have ob- 
tained a modification in the Senate 
amendment to provide that a tax—if one 
is to be imposed—on commercial bank 
loans will in no event apply to commit- 
ments to make loans which were uncon- 
ditional or substantially formalized not 
later than August 4, 1964, the date the 
Senate adopted this basic amendment. 

Under the modification agreed to by 
the House conferees an Executive order, 
if issued, may be modified after the orig- 
inal issuance. However, if any signifi- 
cant class of bank loans has been sub- 
jected to tax under an Executive order 
previously issued or modified then the 
tax may not be removed with respect to 
such a class of bank loans during the lim- 
ited period of time, this tax remains in 
effect. Provision is also made to be sure 
that in any of these cases where an Ex- 
ecutive order has been issued and then 
modified that the modification will not 
retroactively impose a tax with respect 
to bank loans made on or before the date 
of issuance of the modifications. 

In granting the authority provided by 
this bill to the President to impose a tax 
with respect to commercial bank loans 
it should be clearly understood that your 
conferees are not directing that any ac- 
tion be taken in this regard. Instead, 
it is contemplated that a tax will be made 
applicable only in the event there is a 
finding that commercial bank loans are 
being issued to an appreciable degree as 
a substitute for otherwise taxable obli- 
gations and the extent to which this is 
true indicates a volume with which we 
must be concerned from the standpoint 
of our balance of payments. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge adoption of the 
conference report. 

Mr. Speaker, I will include a summary 
of the principal Senate amendments 
agreed to by the House: 

SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL SENATE AMENDMENTS 
AGREED TO BY HOUSE CONFEREES WITHOUT 
SUBSTANTIVE CHANGE 
1. The House bill provided that contri- 

butions to a foreign pension or profit-shar- 


ing trust made by an employee who 
performs services, for the business involved, 
on a full-time basis in a foreign country 
(and who is not an owner-employee) are 
not to be subject to tax with respect to 
these contributions. The Senate amended 
the bill to extend this exemption to contri- 
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butions made by an employer to a foreign 
pension or profit-sharing trust established 
for the exclusive benefit of employees (who 
are not owner-employees) who perform per- 
sonal services for the business on a full-time 
basis in a foreign country. Normal business 
transactions generally provide for the con- 
tributions in such cases to be made in for- 
eign currencies since the benefits are pay- 
able to the retired employees in foreign 
currencies. 

2, The House bill provided that tax is not 
to apply to acquisitions of foreign stocks 
or debt obligations in a tax-free reorgani- 
zation (in the case of exchanges to which 
sec. 354, 355, 356 apply, or would apply but 
for sec. 367). The Senate amendments pro- 
vide that the tax also is not to apply in 
those cases which would be tax-free except 
for the fact that money (or other property) 
in addition to stock of the foreign person 
is received by the U.S. person. Since the 
receipt of money (or other property) in such 
a case will benefit the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments, your committee saw no reason why 
this should result in the imposition of tax 
(sec, 4912(b) (4)). 

8. The House bill provided an exclusion 
from tax for the acquisition of debt obliga- 
tions by a commercial bank in making loans 
in the ordinary course of its commercial 
banking business. In this regard, the Senate 
report made it clear that the interest equali- 
zation tax was not to apply to loans or in- 
vestments in foreign currencies made by for- 
eign branches of U.S. banks to the extent 
of foreign currency deposits acquired in the 
ordinary course of their business. Loans or 
investments will be considered as made in 
the ordinary course of a branch’s commercial 
banking business if the loans or investments 
would be considered to be in the ordinary 
course of commercial banking business either 
in the United States or in the foreign coun- 
tries in which the U.S. bank has foreign 
branches (sec. 4914(b) (2)). 

4. Under the House bill, tax does not apply 
to any distribution by a corporation of its 
own stock or debt obligations. The Senate 
amended this to also exclude from tax a dis- 
tribution in complete or partial liquidation 
of corporation of stock or debt obligations 
owned by the corporation on July 18, 1963 
(the general effective date of the bill). How- 
ever, such a distribution is to be free of tax 
only to the extent the shareholder involved 
owned his stock on July 18, 1963, or acquired 
his stock in a transaction other than one 
excluded from tax under sections 4914(b), 
4915, 4916, or 4917. Provision for distribution 
of securities held on July 18, 1963, free of this 
tax seemed appropriate to your committee 
since the tax does not apply to acquisitions 
before this date (sec. 4914(a)(5)). 

5. The Senate added an amendment ex- 
cluding from tax stock or debt obligations 
acquired by U.S. persons doing business in 
a foreign country to the extent the acquisi- 
tion was a substitute for the payment of 
tax to the foreign country. This exemp- 
tion was provided because it was obvious 
that the acquisition of the stock or debt in 
such cases was not attributable to varia- 
tions in rates of return in the United States 
and foreign countries (sec. 4914(b) (4) ). 

6. The Senate added an amendment ex- 
cluding from tax stock of a foreign corpora- 
tion entitling the holder to occupy for dwell- 
ing purposes a house or apartment owned 
or leased by the corporation. Since pur- 
chases of dwellings to be occupied by the 
purchaser are not generally subject to the 
interest equalization tax, no reason was seen 
for subjecting to tax what is the equivalent 
type of ownership in the case of cooperative 
housing (sec, 4914 (b) (5)). 

7. The House bill in the case of exporters 
contains a rule providing that the tax is 
not to apply to foreign stock or debt aris- 
ing out of the sale of tangible personal prop- 
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erty or services if 30 percent of the pur- 
chase price of the property or services is at- 
tributable to property produced in the United 
States by the exporter and at least 50 percent 
of this property (or services) is produced 
in the United States by U.S. persons. The 
Senate provided alternate rules in this case 
which relate these requirements to the stock 
or debt to be acquired rather than to 
the purchase price of the property of services, 
Thus, the Senate amendment provides an ex- 
emption for the stock or debt if 60 percent 
of the value of the stock or debt acquired 
is attributable to production in the United 
States (or services) by the exporter and if 
100 percent of the stock or debt acquired is 
attributable to property produced in the 
United States (or services rendered by U.S. 
persons). This alternate rule is intended 
primarily as a way of liberalizing the House 
rule in the case of construction projects out- 
side the United States (sec. 4914 (c) (2)). 

8. The Senate added an exemption for stock 
or debt acquired as a result of the sale or 
licensing to a foreign person of patents, in- 
ventions, or similar property, if 85 percent of 
the purchase price, or license fee, is attribut- 
able to the sale or license of patents, inven- 
tions, etc., produced or developed in the 
United States by the U.S. person who receives 
the stock or debt obligation. This exemp- 
tion was provided on the grounds that such 
sales or licensing have substantially the same 
effect on the balance of payments as export 
sales for which a similar exemption is avail- 
able under the House bill (sec. 4914(c) (3) ). 

9. The House bill provides an exemption 
for debt obligations acquired by a U.S. person 
as a result of the sale by him of ores or min- 
erals extracted outside the United States if 
the foreign purchaser agrees to purchase 
these ores or minerals for a period of 3 years 
or more. Under the House bill, the ores or 
minerals could have been extracted (1) by 
the U.S. person himself; (2) by a corporation 
included in the same affiliated group (50-per- 
cent ownership test applied); (3) by a cor- 
poration 10 percent of which is owned by 
the U.S. person in question and at least 50 
percent of which is owned by U.S. persons 
having 10 percent or greater interests. The 
Senate amendments liberalize this House 
provision by making this exclusion from tax 
available where the mineral is extracted by 
a corporation in which the US. person (or 
its 50-percent shareholder or subsidiary) has 
a 10-percent interest, whether or not there 
are five U.S. persons having 10-percent inter- 
ests (a modification of rule (3) above). In 
addition, the Senate amendments make this 
exclusion available where the ores or min- 
erals are obtained under a contract which 
was entered into on or before July 18, 1963, or 
where the ore or mineral extracted outside of 
the United States was exchanged for similar 
ores or minerals with respect to which the 
stock or debt was obtained (sec. 4914(c) (5)). 

10. The Senate made a series of minor 
amendments in the exclusion provided by 
the House bill which allows insurance com- 
panies to elect to acquire stock or debt 
obligations of foreign persons tax free in an 
amount equal to 110 percent of their re- 
serves against foreign risks, Under the modi- 
fications, insurance companies will estimate 
the size of their reserves without waiting 
until the: end of the calendar years (sec. 
4914(e)). 

11. The Senate added an exclusion to pro- 
vide that a U.S. shareholder may acquire 
foreign debt obligations tax free in connec- 
tion with the sale of the stock of a wholly 
owned foreign subsidiary or as a result of 
a liquidation of a wholly owned foreign sub- 
sidiary following the sale of its assets for 
a foreign debt obligation. It was considered 
appropriate to provide exclusions in such 
cases because acquisitions of this character 
are not made in response to interest rate 
differentials (sec. 4914 (g)) 
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12. The Senate added an exemption for 
acquisitions by a U.S. person of a debt obli- 
gation of a foreign person in connection 
with the purchase from a U.S. owner of 
real property located in the United States, 
where 25 percent of the purchase price is 
paid in dollars to the U.S. seller. Such 
transactions are beneficial to our balance of 
payments (sec, 4914(h)). 

13. The Senate made an exclusion avail- 
able in certain cases where the assets of a 
foreign issuer are invested almost exclusively 
in U.S, securities. In this case, the Senate 
had in mind primarily cases where foreign 
investment companies invest almost exclu- 
sively in U.S. securities and sell most of the 
stock of the company to other than U.S. 
persons. In such cases, it was thought that 
the stock sales were beneficial to the U.S. 
balance of payments and, therefore, should 
not be discouraged by imposing a tax upon 
minor sales to U.S. persons who are abroad. 
The tax-free sales to U.S, persons in such 
cases, however, will only be available to those 
who are bona fide residents of foreign coun- 
tries or perform personal services on a full- 
time basis in a foreign country. 

In addition the sales will be tax free only 
to the extent of acquisitions in any year 
not in excess of $5,000. To qualify for this 
treatment, less than 25 percent of the stock 
of the foreign fund must be held by US. 
persons; money and deposits of the foreign 
fund, other than deposits with U.S. banks, 
must represent less than 5 percent of the 
fund’s assets; and all other assets of the 
fund from June 30, 1963, on (or any period 
thereafter in which the fund is in existence) 
must be in stocks and debt obligations of 
U.S. corporations, in US. governmental 
bonds, or in debt obligations of U.S. persons 
(sec. 4914(1i)). 

14. Under the House bill, debt obligations 
exempted from tax under the export provi- 
sion generally became taxable if the debt was 
subsequently transferred by the exporter to 
other than an agency of the United States 
or a commercial bank. The Senate amended 
this provision to permit the transfer of the 
debt obligation in such cases by the ex- 
porter, without tax, where the exporter 
shows that the extension of credit was rea- 
sonably necessary to obtain the sale of prop- 
erty or services and that the terms of the 
debt obligation were not unreasonable in 
light of credit practices prevailing in the 
exporter’s business. The standard to be 
applied under this provision is intended to 
be flexible, so as to permit U.S. e 
to meet the competitive conditions existing 
in their respective industries by extending 
the credit necessary to sell their products 
and services to foreign customers (sec. 
4914(J) (1) (A) (u)). 

15, The House bill contains a general ex- 
clusion for direct (as distinct from portfolio) 
investments by U.S. persons in foreign cor- 
porations. Generally, direct investments are 
considered to be those where the U.S. person 
owns 10 percent or more of the voting stock 
of the foreign corporation. The Senate 
amended this exclusion to extend it to debt 
obligations of other foreign persons obtained 
by the American person from the 10-percent- 
owned foreign corporation where it, in turn, 
obtained the debt obligation in the ordinary 
course of its business, as a result of the sale 
or rental of products produced by it or for 
the performance of services by it. Since 
much the same result could be achieved by 
direct loans to the 10-percent-owned foreign 
corporation, it was thought there was no 
reason why the foreign companies should 
not obtain the funds directly by transferring 
debt obligations to the U.S. person which it 
acquired in its business with foreigners (sec. 
4915(a)(1)). 

16. Under the House bill, the 10-percent 
ownership test required in the case of a 
series of acquisitions that the direct invest- 
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ment standard had to be met on the last day 
of the calendar year in which the stock pur- 
chase was made. The Senate provided that 
this ownership requirement can be satisfied 
by obtaining the 10-percent ownership at 
any time within 12 months after the acquisi- 
tion, and has also provided that debt obliga- 
tions can qualify under this provision. It 
was thought there was no reason for requir- 
ing the satisfaction of the 10-percent re- 
quirement at the end of a calendar year 
rather than at the end of a 12-month period 
(sec. 4915 (a) (2)). 

17. In the case of the exclusion for direct 
investments, the House bill imposes a limita- 
tion to the effect that this exclusion is not 
to be available where the 10-percent-owned 
foreign corporation is formed or availed of 
by the U.S. person for the purpose of ac- 
quiring stock or debt which, if it were ac- 
quired directly, would be subject to the 
interest equalization tax. In this connec- 
tion, it is made clear in the House bill that 
the acquisition by a U.S. person of stock in 
a foreign corporation which acquires stock or 
debt of foreign persons in making loans in 
the ordinary course of its business as a com- 
mercial bank is not to be considered as re- 
sulting in the denial of the exclusion to the 
US. person under the direct investment 
provision. The Senate amended this pro- 
vision to provide that for this purpose, the 
term “commercial bank” is to include any 
foreign corporation or partnership which is 
primarily engaged in the business of accept- 
ing deposits from customers and receiving 
other borrowed funds in foreign currencies 
and making loans in these currencies, Even 
though the institutions are not technically 
commercial banks, no reason was seen in 
such cases why the same tests should not 
be applied as those applicable to these banks 
(sec. 4915 (0) (2)). 

18. The House-passed bill provides an ex- 
emption from tax for acquisitions by U.S. 
persons of (1) debt obligations of govern- 
ments of less developed countries; (2) stock 
or debt obligations of “less developed coun- 
try corporations”; or (3) debt obligations 
issued by individual residents in less de- 
veloped countries. To qualify as a less de- 
veloped country corporation, in general, 80 
percent of the corporation's income and 80 
percent of its assets must, with certain ex- 
ceptions, originate in, or be located in, less 
developed countries. The Senate modified 
this rule to provide for cases where the prop- 
erty of corporations located in less developed 
countries is being nationalized (or taken in 
action which has the effect of nationaliza- 
tion) and the property is being paid for by 
the less developed country involved with the 
requirement that the funds so obtained be 
invested in that country. In such cases, 
the corporations involved have had difficul- 
ties in obtaining sufficient information with 
respect to their reinvestments to provide 
assurance that the corporations in which 
they invested constitute less developed coun- 
try corporations (by meeting the two 80- 
percent tests). In such cases, there appears 
to be little doubt that the less developed 
country corporation test could be met if the 
necessary information could be obtained. 
Moreover, because of the fact that the rein- 
vestments within the country are required 
by the country itself, it appears to your 
committee that no further tests need be 
imposed by the United States in such cases 
(sec. 4916 (a) (4)). 

19. The definition of a less developed 
country for purposes of the exclusion for less 
developed country corporations and invest- 
ments is to be designated by the President 
except that certain countries listed in the bill 
are considered as not being less developed 
countries. The fact, however, that only 
“foreign countries” can be so designated 
makes it impossible for a possession of the 
United States to qualify for this purpose 
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as a less developed country. To prevent dis- 
crimination in this regard against invest- 
ments in such U.S. possessions as Puerto 
Rico, the Senate amended the definition of 
less developed countries to include not only 
foreign countries but also possessions of the 
United States. In the past, in designating 
less developed countries, the President by 
Executive order has made it clear that trus- 
teed areas are considered as separate foreign 
countries and, therefore, may qualify as less 
developed countries even though the coun- 
try to whom they are trusteed under United 
Nations agreement may not so qualify. It 
is agreed that there should be included in 
the same category as trusteed countries those 
which were mandated by the League of Na- 
tions whether or not subsequently trusteed 
by the United Nations (sec. 4916 (b)). 

20. In determining whether or not 80 per- 
cent of a corporation’s income is derived 
from a less developed country and 80 percent 
or more of its assets comes from such coun- 
tries, the Senate amended the House bill to 
provide that income or assets located in the 
United States are not generally to be taken 
into account. Thus, while such income or 
assets will not aid a corporation in meeting 
the 80-percent tests, nevertheless, the pres- 
ence of income or assets in the United States 
will not prevent a corporation from otherwise 
qualifying (sec, 4916(c) (2)). 

21. Under the House bill, the interest 
equalization tax does not apply if a US. 
purchaser establishes by clear and convinc- 
ing evidence that he purchased a foreign se- 
curity from another American. The Senate 
modified this to provide that he must prove 
that he purchased the foreign security from 
an American either by (1) a certificate of 
American ownership from an American 
eligible to execute such a certificate, or (2) 
a confirmation that the purchase was made 
on the regular market of a registered stock 
exchange or from a member of a national 
securities association with respect to an 
exempt over-the-counter transaction. This 
prevents an individual from obtaining an 
exemption from tax where he purchases a 
foreign security from another American who 
under the bill is in effect treated in the same 
manner as a foreigner (e.g., an insurance 
company with respect to its exempt fund of 
assets) (sec. 4918 (a) and ()). 

22. Under the House bill, where an under- 
writer obtains foreign securities from a for- 
eigner and then resells these securities to 
foreigners, a credit or refund on the tax 
initially paid may be claimed. In addition, 
an exemption is allowed under the House bill 
for debt obligations acquired by a dealer and 
within 90 days sold by him to foreigners. In 
the case of stock, under the House provision, 
no exclusion was available to a dealer for re- 
sales to foreigners. The Senate provided an 
exclusion in such cases where the dealer 
reselis the stock to foreigners either on the 
day of purchase or on either of the 2 suc- 
ceeding business days. This is designed 
primarily as a means of exempting dealers 
whose principal business is engaging in ar- 
bitrage in different markets with respect to 
foreign securities (sec. 4919(a) (3) ). 

23. The Senate amended the definition of 
“domestic corporation” and “domestic part- 
nership” to permit a foreign branch of a 
dealer in securities to be treated as a foreign 
corporation or partnership if (1) the branch 
was located outside the United States on July 
18, 1963, and was regularly engaged as a 
merchant in securities for at least 12 months 
prior to that date, (2) all purchases by the 
branch of stock and debt obligations are in 
the ordinary course of its business, and (3) 
the branch maintains separate books and 
records properly reflecting its assets and 
liabilities. If an election of this type is 
made, any transfers by the domestic corpo- 
ration or partnership to the foreign branch, 
or borrowings by the branch from U.S. banks, 
are subject to the tax. This is desirable be- 
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cause it places foreign branches of U.S. secu- 
rities firms, which were in operation for a 
substantial period of time prior to the an- 
nouncement of the tax, in a comparable 
position with foreign subsidiaries of other 
U.S. securities firms (sec. 4920(a) (5) ). 

24. Under the House bill, a class of stock 
of a foreign corporation is treated as the 
stock of a domestic corporation if registered 
national securities exchanges constituted the 
principal market for the stock during the 
calendar year 1962 and as of the latest record 
date before July 19, 1963, more than 50 per- 
cent of that class of stock was owned by U.S. 
persons. The Senate amendments also treat 
a class of stock of a foreign corporation as 
domestic for purposes of the interest equal- 
ization tax if more than 65 percent of the 
stock was held by Americans on the last 
record date before July 19, 1963. Treatment 
of foreign corporations which are substan- 
tially owned by Americans as domestic cor- 
porations, without regard to the market in 
which their stock is traded, removes the dis- 
tinction that existed under the House bill 
between listed stocks and those traded over 
the counter (sec. 4920 (a) (8) ). 

25. The Senate provided an exclusion in 
certain cases from tax for the acquisition of 
stock in the initial capitalization of a for- 
eign corporation which would be excluded 
under the direct investment provision but 
for the requirement that the 10-percent for- 
eign-owned corporation may not invest in 
assets which would be taxable to the U.S. 
person if acquired directly. The exclusion 
is available if at least 75 percent in interest 
of the U.S. persons in the initial capitaliza- 
tion had appropriately signified before July 
18, 1963, their intention to invest in such a 
corporation (bill, sec. 2(c) (2) (E)). 

26. The Senate added new broker report- 
ing requirements to the bill. Under the 
House bill, only the broker for the seller of 
the stock or debt was required to maintain 
records to show that the seller had sup- 
plied him with a certificate of American 
ownership or that he had a blanket certifi- 
cate on file with respect to the seller. The 
Senate amended the bill also to require the 
broker for the purchaser to maintain rec- 
ords where the purchaser is potentially liable 
for tax; that is, in all cases other than where 
the purchase was made in the regular mar- 
ket on an exchange or in an over-the-counter 
transaction where the seller’s broker repre- 
sented to the purchaser’s broker that the 
seller had filed with him a certificate of 
American ownership (bill, sec. 3(a)(8)). 

27. The Senate provided that the criminal 
provision in the bill which penalizes the will- 
ful execution of false certificates is to be 
made applicable only to false certificates ex- 
ecuted on or after the date of enactment of 
the bill. This is in conformity with the con- 
stitutional prohibition against criminal pen- 
alties applying to acts occurring before the 
date of enactment of the legislation involved. 
However, this change does not affect the ap- 
plicability of the provisions in present law 
(sec. 1001 of title 18, United States Code) 
which provide criminal penalties for false 
representations made to a department or 
agency of the United States on a matter 
within its jurisdiction (bill, sec. 6(b)). 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 
Could the gentleman state what is the 
current deficit in the balance of pay- 
ments? 

Mr. MILLS. I do not have that figure 
in my mind. I shall be glad to yield to 
someone who has that figure in mind. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. My un- 
derstanding is that it is running at an an- 
nual rate of $3 billion. 
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Mr. MILLS. As against an annual 
rate of $5.3 billion in the second quarter 
of 1963, at the time this program was 
proposed and it commenced. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is taking the sec- 
ond quarter rate, by carrying it across 
that way, but if you take the first and 
5 quarters together, it is not that 

Mr. MILLS. But all of us admit there 
has been some improvement. However, 
as much improvement as has been made, 
we want other improvements made. Cer- 
tainly, if we move backward with respect. 
to this program, we can expect that $3 
billion annual rate to rise in the next 12 
months. Undoubtedly it will. I think it 
would go above the amount of savings 
here, because there has been a drying up 
of the availability of American money 
that would immediately, if we defeat this, 
be made available to satisfy not only 
those needs in the future, in the next 12 
months, but accumulated needs of the 
last 12 to 15 months. 

I would think it would be a very seri- 
ous change and enlargement of the 
balance-of-payments deficit if we do not 
carry on. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEOGH. I am informed the cur- 
rent deficit on the balance of payments 
is running at a rate just under $3 billion 
ih a based on the second quarter of 
1 s 

Mr. MILLS. Thank you. 

Mr. KEOGH. If the gentleman will 
yield further to me, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. MILLS. I will be glad to. 

Mr. KEOGH. Is it not a fact that 
this pending bill was somewhat unique 
in that its effective date virtually made 
it effective on the day of introduction? 

Mr. MILLS. That is right. 

Mr. KEOGH. And the financial com- 
munities of the country have already 
adjusted themselves to it and are op- 
erating on the basis that it is law. 

Mr. MILLS. That is right. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 1 additional minute. One thing 
we did, which I am sure everyone would 
agree we should have done, with respect 
to this standby authority is to provide 
that if it is to be used by the President 
it has to be prospective, that is, it has 
to be used prospectively. There will be 
no retroactive tax in the event he should 
find it necessary to use it. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
Byrnes]. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in my judgment, this legislation, 
when it was before the House, was bad 
legislation at that time. I opposed it at 
that time. I will not repeat the argu- 
ments that were then made, but let us 
recognize this: that for the first time you 
are going to impose restrictions and 
regulations on American investment 
abroad. That is what this bill does. It 
says, “Americans, stay home.” Yet one 
of the greatest sources of income that 
improves our balance of payments are 
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the earnings of the funds invested 
abroad. It is one of our great sources 
of strength. Yet here we try to solve a 
temporary problem by putting in jeop- 
ardy one of the greatest tools we have 
throughout the world as far as the 
American flag is concerned and Ameri- 
can interests are concerned. I say that 
because here we take action to restrict, 
to shut off, and to regulate that invest- 
ment. As I say, the bill was bad at that 
time and I opposed it. In my judgment, 
the bill as it comes from conference is 
worse instead of improved. And why? 
Because here we now start the real 
precedent of giving to the President the 
authority to, as he sees fit, impose a tax 
or not impose a tax on certain trans- 
actions, namely, bank loans to foreign 
borrowers. If the committee had gone 
ahead and said, “We are going to bring 
these within the purview of the act and 
impose the tax,” at least they would not 
be starting this bad precedent of giving 
to the President unprecedented author- 
ity—we have jealously reserved and kept 
this authority as a prerogative not just 
of the Congress, but of the House of 
Representatives. Under the Constitu- 
tion only the House can originate legis- 
lation in the field of taxation and impose 
taxes or repeal taxes. 

But here for once under the Senate 
amendment and as agreed to in the con- 
ference, we are going to give authority 
to the President to tax bank loans. We 
say: “Use your own discretion, you can 
impose the tax when and if you want.” 
I think that is bad. Much as I opposed 
the bill, much as I think it is bad gov- 
ernmental policy on the part of the 
United States to put this restriction on 
investment loans abroad by the private 
sector, if you are going to do it, you prob- 
ably should include bank loans. But, do 
it yourself, have Congress do it, do not 
give that authority to the President. On 
that basis, Mr. Speaker, I not only op- 
posed the original bill, but I must now 
oppose the conference report because it is 
worse now than it was when it originally 
went from this body to the other body. 
And it was bad enough then. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished and able 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
concur in the remarks of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] and point 
out that these were the reasons that I, 
too, did not sign this conference report. 
Actually, the very loophole that we in 
our minority views called attention to 
when this bill was before us has been 
utilized—our statement occurs on page 
78 of the report of the Committee on 
Ways and Means accompanying H.R. 
8000. I read it: 

H.R. 8000 exempts all bank loans irrespec- 
tive of term, It is understood that approxi- 
mately one-half of the long-term foreign 
loans by institutions, amounting to $248 
million for the year 1962, will fall within this 
exemption. In addition, a substantial 
amount of the loans, which might otherwise 
be represented by foreign bonds, may be 
placed with the banks free of tax. In fact, 
since the announcements of the proposed 
tax of July 18, 1963, it is reported that the 
city of Vienna changed its plan for financing 
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in the United States, from a proposed bond 
issue to a direct loan from the banks. 


I noted it was a very strange thing 
when we were considering this bill that 
every lending institution and financial 
institution in the country had something 
to say about it except the banks. And 
when you talked to them they said that 
they knew it was bad legislation, and 
when we said, “Why do you not appear 
and say so?” they did not appear. Now 
that the amendment was put in the Sen- 
ate, to restrict to some degree these bank 
loans which immediately went up to high 
figures, I have been receiving communi- 
cations from bankers wanting this par- 
ticular amendment out of the bill. 

The basic point, though, is this, that 
the bill is over 100 pages long. Any time 
you try to step into this field of finance 
to distinguish between bonds and stocks 
and bank loans, and so forth, you are just 
asking for trouble. You cannot really 
separate the various forms of securities. 

Mr. Speaker, what we have done in this 
bill is impose a tariff, and it is a tariff, 
on the sale of foreign securities in the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the basic reasons 
that this country grew great in my judg- 
ment was that we always had a free mar- 
ket for investment capital. However, 
here we have reached the point, because 
of our balance-of-payments problem and 
our gold flow, where we are urged to re- 
verse our basic policy in regard to free 
markets and impose, in effect a Berlin 
Wall in order to prevent our money from 
going to freer climates of investment. 
But, just as the Berlin Wall has been in- 
effective in keeping people from East 
Germany fleeing into the areas of greater 
freedom, so this kind of wall has been 
equally ineffective. This is now being 
brought home to our people. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, the balance-of-pay- 
ments problem is serious, and it is going 
to continue to get more serious. This is 
true because we are not hitting at the 
basic causes. These proposals of the ad- 
ministration like the bill before us are 
improvisations. Actually, in the long 
run—and the Secretary of the Treasury 
has said this in his testimony—it will 
aggravate the balance-of- payments 
problem. 

Mr. Speaker, one of our greatest assets 
today in the balance-of-payments pic- 
ture are the returns that we are receiving 
from our foreign investment portfolio. 
However, here we move in and cut down 
on this kind of investment which we have 
been making which has been giving us 
such good returns. 

Incidentally, Mr. Speaker, hidden in 
these balance-of-payments figures for 
the second quarter—and I have made 
some remarks today that are in the REC- 
orp on the whole subject is the fact that 
our balance of merchandise trade again, 
while still substantially in favor of the 
United States, worsened by $270 million 
as imports rose more nearly in line with 
prevailing levels of domestic business ac- 
tivities and incomes and merchandise ex- 
ports declined from the first-quarter 
levels. 

Mr. Speaker, these items represent 
strength in the area of our balance-of- 
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payments situation, our private invest- 
ment portfolio, and our private balance 
of trade. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. These are our assets. 
Against this are our costs for military 
expenditures abroad and foreign aid, 
plus one other thing: I am convinced 
that underlying this whole situation is 
our failure to balance our own Federal 
budget, our foolhardy pursuit of this 
deficit financing theory. This is the 
reason we are not creating a healthier 
investment climate in our own society. 

Members of the House have heard me 
on this subject so many times that I 
feel like a broken record when I repeat it. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the reason we 
have to get our expenditures at the 
Federal level within our revenues. This 
is the way in which we can really move 
forward in meeting the balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill now pending 
before us under the conference report 
is a bad bill. It is taking America back- 
ward. In the long run it is going to 
hurt us. 

Mr. Speaker, I advocate that we vote 
down the conference report. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to compliment the gentleman from 
Missouri on his statement and compli- 
ment the distinguished gentleman from 
Wisconsin Mr. Byrnes on his state- 
ment. 

This bill has been bad from its incep- 
tion. It indicates a lack of understand- 
ing on the part of its proponents on the 
subject of international finance. It is 
in the long run a self-defeating bill. 
It is damaging to New York; it is dam- 
aging to the country, and it ought to 
be defeated. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self just 1 minute in order to address my 
remarks to the remarks made by my 
friend, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. LINDSAY], 

Mr. Speaker, I agree with everything 
that is said about it being bad. Any bill 
that places any restrictions upon any- 
one, direct or indirect, I believe is to be 
viewed by most of us as being bad. But 
we are making a choice and I would call 
the gentleman’s attention to a choice be- 
tween either this or something -other 
than this that I tried to describe earlier 
as being even worse than the slight re- 
straint that we are placing here. But, 
bear in mind that what is involved in 
this legislation is whether or not we will 
permit those people of the world who 
want to build factories or anything else 
in their country to come to the United 
States and get our money at a less rate 
of interest than they may be able to get 
it anywhere else. What we are saying 
under this proposal is, “Come here, get 
what money you want, but in the process 
we are going to require you to pay a tax 
which equates the difference between 
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our interest rate and the interest rate in 
your own country.” 

We have heard quite a bit about inter- 
national affairs, but I would doubt that 
we ought to open this door again—un- 
lock the vaults—and say to them: “Come 
on over here, get any amount of money 
you want, regardless of what the effect of 
that action may be on our balance of 
payments.” 

If we do not have and should not face 
the responsibility of protecting our people 
against the drain on our gold, I do not 
know what responsibility we have. It is 
clear that is what is involved in this. 
That to me is far more important than 
any slight inconvenience or equalizing 
treatment we might place upon a for- 
eigner who is seeking capital to invest in 
his country. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. LINDSAY. The gentleman spoke 
about a choice. There wasachoice. The 
gentleman and his committee could have 
established a capital issues committee on 
that. 

Mr. MILLS. We talked about that, we 
went over it, and there was no one at 
the time, except a very few people out- 
side, who were favorable to it. I did 
not think it would be effective then and 
I do not think it would be effective now. 
In any event that would be a complete 
departure from our traditional position 
of not interfering in the free play of the 
money market. We have never used di- 
rect controls such as that. 

Mr. LINDSAY. We happen to dis- 
agree with the gentleman on that. 

Mr. MILLS. All I am asking the gen- 
tleman is, because I know he is a very 
astute person, to give consideration to 
the other side of this matter, not just to 
the one side of somebody being incon- 
venienced. The people who are being 
inconvenienced are those foreign borrow- 
ers who will find in the process of get- 
ting money in the United States they will 
end up paying as much interest as they 
would pay at home. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEOGH. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Linpsay] is agreeing with 
us that something should be done. His 
disagreement is only with the method. 
Our committee decided after discussing 
the suggestion that the setting up of a 
capital issues committee would be im- 
practicable and would be more of a bur- 
den than anything else. 

Mr. MILLS. I appreciate the gentle- 
man going into the merits of it. I did 
not mention his point. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground a quorum is not present, and 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 
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The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 221, nays 147, not voting 62, 
as follows: 


[Roll No, 238] 
YEAS—221 
Abbitt Green, Pa. Perkins 
Abernethy Griffiths Philbin 
Addabbo Hagan, Ga. Pickle 
Albert Hagen, Calif. Pike 
Andrews, Ala. Haley Poage 
Ashley Hanna Pool 
Ashmore Hansen Price 
Aspinall Harding Pucinski 
Barrett Hardy Purcell 
Harris Randall 
Beckworth Hawkins Reuss 
Bennett, Fla. Hays Rhodes, Pa. 
Blatnik Healey Rivers, Alaska 
Boggs Hechler Rivers, S.C. 
Bo! Henderson Roberts, 
Brademas Herlong Roberts, Tex 
Bray Holifield Rogers, Colo. 
Brooks Holland Rogers, Fla. 
Brown, Calif, Huddleston Rogers, Tex 
urke ull Rooney, N.Y. 
Burkhalter Ichord Rooney, Pa 
Burleson arman Rosenthal 
Burton, Calif. Jennings Rostenkowski 
Burton, Utah Joelson 
Byrne, Pa Johnson, Calif. Roybal 
Cameron Johnson, Ryan, N.Y. 
Carey Karsten St Germain 
Casey Karth St. Onge 
Chelf Kastenmeier Schweiker 
Clark Kelly Scott 
Cohelan Keogh Secrest 
Colmer Kilgore Selden 
Cooley King, Calif. Senner 
Corbett Kirwan Sickles 
Corman Kluczynski Sikes 
Daniels Kornegay Sisk 
Davis, Ga. Leggett Slack 
Delaney nnon Smith, Iowa 
Dent Libonati Smith, Va 
Denton ng, La. Snyder 
Donohue xen: Md. Staebler 
cDowell Staggers 
Dowdy McFall Steed 
Downing McMillan Stephens 
Duncan Macdonald Stratton 
Edmondson Mahon Stubblefield 
Edwards Marsh Sullivan 
Elliott Matthews Taylor 
Everett Miller, Calif. Teague, Tex. 
Fallon Mills 
Farbstein Minish Thompson, N. J 
Fascell Monagan Thompson, Tex 
Feighan Montoya Trimble 
Finnegan Moorhead Tuck 
Fisher Morgan Tuten 
Flood Morris Udall 
Flynt Moss Ullman 
Fogarty Multer Van Deerlin 
Fountain wees n k 
r urphy, N.Y. Waggonner 
Friedel urray Watson 
Puqua Natcher Watts 
Gallagher Nedzi Weltner 
matz Nix White 
O'Brien, N.Y. Whitener 
Gathings O'Hara, III Whitten 
Giaimo O'Hara, Mich. Williams 
Gibbons O'Konski Willis 
Gilbert Olsen, Mont. Wilson, 
Gill Olson, Minn Charles H 
Gonzalez Passman Winstead 
Grabowski Patman Wright 
Grant Patten Young 
Green, Oreg. Pepper Zablocki 
NAYS—147 
Abele Belcher Bruce 
Anderson Bell Byrnes, Wis. 
Andrews, Berry Cahill 
N. Betts Cederberg 
Arends Bolton, Chamberlain 
Ashbrook Oliver P. Chenoweth 
Auchincloss w Clancy 
Ayres Brock Clausen, 
Baker Bromwell Don H. 
Baldwin Broomfield Clawson, Del 
Brotzman Cleveland 
Battin Brown, Ohio Collier 
Becker Broyhill, N.C. Conte 
Beermann Broyhill, Va. Cramer 
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Cunningham Keith Reid, N.Y. 
Curtin Kilburn Reifel 
Curtis King, N.Y. Rhodes, Ariz. 
Dague Knox Rich 
Derounian Kunkel Riehlman 
Derwinski Laird Robison 
Devine Langen Roudebush 
Dole Latta Rumsfeld 
Dwyer Lindsay Saylor 
Findley Lipscomb Schadeberg 
Ford McCulloch Schenck 
Foreman McDade Schneebeli 
Frelinghuysen McIntire Schwengel 
Fulton, Pa. McLoskey Short 
Glenn MacGregor Shriver 
Goodell Mailliard Sibal 
Goodling Martin, Nebr. Siler 
rifin Mathias Skubitz 
Gross Matsunaga Sp 
Grover y Stafford 
Gubser Meader Stinson 
Gurney Michel Taft 
Milliken Talcott 
Halleck Moore Teague, Calif. 
Halpern Morton Thomson, Wis. 
Harrison Mosher Tupper 
Harsha Nelsen 
Harvey, Ind Norblad Van Pelt 
ran Osmers Wallhauser 
Horton Ostertag Weaver 
Hosmer Pelly Westland 
Hutchinson Pillion Wharton 
Jensen Poft Widnall 
Johansen Quie Wilson, Bob 
Johnson, Pa Quillen Wilson, Ind. 
Jonas Reid, III. Wydler 
NOT VOTING—62 
Adair Fulton, Tenn. Morse 
Alger Gray O'Neill 
Avery Harvey, Mich. Pilcher 
Baring Hébert Pirnie 
Bates Hoeven Powell 
Boland Hoffman Rains 
Bolton, Jones, Ala Rodino 
Frances P. Jones, Mo Roosevelt 
Bonner Kee Ryan, Mich. 
Buckley Kyl St. George 
Celler Landrum Sheppard 
Daddario Lankford Shipley 
Davis, Tenn, Lesinski Smith, Calif. 
Dawson Lloyd Thompson, La, 
Diggs McClory Toll 
Dingell Madden Tollefson 
1 Martin, Calif. Vinson 
Ellsworth Martin, Mass. Whalley 
Evins Miller, N.Y Wickersham 
Fino Minshall yman 
Forrester Morrison Younger 


So the conference report was agreed 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Ellsworth against, 

Mr. Rodino for, with Mr. Hoeven against. 

Mr. Madden for, with Mrs. St. George 
against. 

Mr. Roosevelt for, with Mr. Smith of Cal- 
ifornia against. 

Mr. Toll for, with Mrs. Frances P. Bolton 


against. 

Mr. Gray for, with Mr. Bates against. 

Mr. Morrison for, with Mr. Adair against. 

Mr. Celler for, with Mr. Pirnie against. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana for, with Mr. 
Younger against. 

Mr. Shipley for, with Mr, Wyman against. 

Mr. Ryan of Michigan for, with Mr. Morse 
of Massachusetts against. 

Mr. Dulski for, with Mr. Minshall against, 

Mr. Daddario for, with Mr. McClory 
against. 

Mr. Evins for, with Mr. Alger against. 

Mr. O'Neill for, with Mr, Fino against. 

Mr. Lesinski for, with Mr. Tollefson 
against. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama for, with Mr. Martin 
of California against. 

Mr. Dingell for, with Mr. Kyl against. 

Mr. Forrester for, with Mr. Whalley against. 

Mr. Landrum for, with Mr. Martin of Mas- 
sachusetts against, 

Mr. Bonner for, with Mr. Hoffman against. 

Mr. Pilcher for, with Mr, Miller of New 
York against. 

Mr. Powell for, with Mr. Avery against. 
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Until further notice: 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Buckley. 
Mr. Baring with Mr. Davis of Tennessee, 
Mr. Boland with Mr. Lankford. 

Mr. Rains with Mrs. Kee. 

Mr, Sheppard with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. Wickersham with Mr. Dawson. 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS changed his vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ARTICLES IMPORTED FOR USE OF 
CERTAIN UNIVERSITIES 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
4364) to provide for the free entry of 
one mass spectrometer for the use of 
Oregon State University and one mass 
spectrometer for the use of Wayne State 
University, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Repr. No. 1802) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
4364) to provide for the free entry of one 
mass spectrometer for the use of Oregon 
State University and one mass spectrometer 
for the use of Wayne State University, hav- 
ing met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to the 
text of the bill and agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment to the title of the 
bill; and agree to the same. 

W. D. Mus, 
Ceci. R. KING, 
HALE Bodes, 
JOHN W. BYRNES, 

THOS. B. CURTIS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
Harry F. BYRD, 

RUSSELL B. LONG, 

GEO. A. SMATHERS, 

JoHN J. WILLIAMS, 

CARL T. CuRTIs, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 4364) to provide for 
the free entry of one mass spectrometer for 
the use of Oregon State University and one 
mass spectrometer for the use of Wayne State 
University, submit the following statement 
in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon by the conferees and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference 
report: 

The bill as passed by the House would 
permit duty-free entry of one mass spectrom- 
eter for the use of Oregon State University 
and one mass spectrometer for the use of 
Wayne State University. The Senate amend- 
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ment added new provisions to the bill as 
passed by the House which would permit 
duty-free entry for the following additional 
articles: 

One rheogoniometer imported for the use 
of the University of Tennessee. 

One rheogoniometer imported for the use 
of Ohio State University. 

One microcalorimeter imported for the use 
of the University of Colorado. 

All stone imported before the enactment 
of the bill for use in construction of the 
Sheldon Memorial Art Gallery, located at 
the University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. 

Under both the bill as passed by the 
House and under the Senate amendment, if 
an article was entered before the date of the 
enactment of the bill the entry shall be 
liquidated or reliquidated and appropriate 
refund of duty shall be made. 

The House recedes. 

The Senate amendment to the title of the 
bill conformed the title to the amendment 
made to the text of the bill. The House 


recedes. 
W. D. MILLS, 
CECIL R. KING, 
HALE Boccs, 
JOHN W. BYRNES, 
THOS. B. CURTIS, 
Managers on the Part of the House 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I would hope that we can 
dispose of this matter very briefly. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a unanimous con- 
ference report. 

Mr. Speaker, as Members of the House 
will recall, on April 30, 1964, the House 
passed unanimously H.R. 4364 to provide 
for the free importation of one mass 
spectrometer for the use of Oregon State 
University and one mass spectrometer 
for the use of Wayne State University. 

The bill was passed by the other body 
with amendments not affecting the pro- 
visions of the House bill but providing 
for the duty-free importation of two 
rheogoniometers, one for the use of the 
University of Tennessee and one for the 
use of Ohio State University, and one 
microcalorimeter for the use of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. Theother body also 
added an amendment providing for the 
free importation of certain stone im- 
ported for the use in the construction 
of the Sheldon Memorial Art Gallery lo- 
cated at the University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

With respect to the amendments by 
the other body relating to the scientific 
instruments for the use of the universi- 
ties referred to, it should be stated that, 
as was true of the spectrometers included 
in the bill passed by the House, such in- 
struments at the time they were ordered 
were not available from sources within 
the United States. In other words, there 
were no domestic manufacturers produc- 
ing an instrument that combined all the 
characteristics and specifications re- 
quired in these instances. The amend- 
ments of the other body are consistent 
with prior congressional enactments, and 
the managers on the part of the House 
recommend that the House recede with 
respect to them. 

The other body also added an amend- 
ment providing for the free entry of cer- 
tain travertine marble for use in the 
construction of the Sheldon Memorial 
Art Gallery at the University of 
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Nebraska. On June 29 last when the 
House requested a conference on this bill, 
several Members of the House, including 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Lan- 
DRUM], the gentleman from Vermont 
(Mr. STAFFORD], and the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Bray], expressed concern 
that if the House should recede with re- 
spect to this amendment, it would per- 
haps establish a precedent for future en- 
tries of stone. To these gentlemen and 
to others who expressed interest in this 
matter, I can say that, pursuant to the 
assurances given on the floor of the 
House, the managers on the part of the 
House were especially diligent in requir- 
ing the conferees from the other body to 
submit detailed justification for this 
amendment. As a result we are con- 
vinced that this is an exceptional case 
involving unique facts and should in no 
wise constitute a precedent for any fu- 
ture legislation. 

In the first place, we are advised that 
the architect for the art gallery had spe- 
cifically designated Roman travertine 
marble for its construction and that this 
particular stone is available only in Italy. 

Moreover, in this case the customs ap- 
praiser at Omaha had erroneously ad- 
vised that the stone would be classified 
for tariff purposes under paragraph 
232(a) of the Tariff Act of 1930 at a duty 
rate of only 274% cents per cubic foot 
and not more than 50 cents per cubic 
foot. The construction of the gallery 
was thus undertaken and proceeded on 
this advice. Almost 3 years later and 
after the stone had been imported, the 
Chicago office of the Bureau of Customs 
reversed the Omaha office and assessed 
duty under section 234 of the Tariff Act 
at a rate of 21 percent ad valorem. This 
represented an increase in duty of over 
500 percent and total duties in the 
amount of approximately $45,007.65. 

Finally, as has been previously stated, 
the Sheldon Memorial Art Gallery is on 
the campus of the University of 
Nebraska, and we are advised that it 
houses one of the finest collections of 
contemporary art that is available in any 
American community. It is open to the 
public and is a cultural and educational 
center for the entire State of Nebraska. 

Let me again say that in recommend- 
ing that the House recede on this 
amendment, the managers on the part of 
the House reiterate that this action 
would not in any way influence the con- 
sideration of any future legislation with 
respect to imports of stone. This is a 
unique situation which rests on the 
peculiar circumstances to which I have 
alluded. It will in no way constitute a 
precedent, and any other legislation re- 
lating to this subject that may come be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means 
or the House will be considered on its 
own merits and certainly without refer- 
ence to this measure. 

Unless there is someone else who 
wants to speak on this, I shall move the 
previous question. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. I want to confirm what 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
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and Means has said. There were some 
individual Members who were concerned 
about certain aspects of marble in their 
districts. In fact, I was one myself. I 
think everyone was satisfied that we 
worked this out very well. 

Mr. MILLS. I appreciate the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Missouri 
because we want the Recor to be very 
clear that this action on the part of the 
conferees is not to be taken as a prece- 
dent. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is right. It is the 
circumstances of the case, which involve 
a very fine educational institution. The 
circumstances which led up to it were 
clearly a matter of misunderstanding. 
I think we did a pretty good job. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
SECOND INAUGURAL OF ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Public Law 88-427, the Chair 
appoints as members of the Joint Com- 
mittee to Commemorate the 100th 
Anniversary of the Second Inaugural of 
Abraham Lincoln the following Members 
on the part of the House: Mr. PRICE, Mr. 
Denton, Mr. Bray and Mr. SCHWENGEL. 


AMENDING THE ATOMIC ENERGY 
ACT OF 1954 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(S. 3075) to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, and for other 


purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section 2 b. of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, is deleted. 

Src. 2. Subsection 2 h. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is deleted. 

Src. 3. Subsection 3 c. of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“c. a program for Government control 
of the possession, use, and production of 
atomic energy and special nuclear material, 
whether owned by the Government or others, 
so directed as to make the maximum con- 
tribution to the common defense and secu- 
rity and the national welfare, and to provide 
continued assurance of the Government’s 
ability to enter into and enforce agreements 
with nations or groups of nations for the 
control of special nuclear materials and 
atomic weapons.” 

Sec. 4. Section 52 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is repealed. All 
rights, title, and interest in and to any 
special nuclear material vested in the United 
States solely by virtue of the provisions of 
the first sentence of such section 52, and not 
by any other transaction authorized by the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, or 
other applicable law, are hereby extinguished. 

Src. 5. Subsection 53 a. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, between the 
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words “The Commission” and “such ma- 
terial” is amended to read as follows: 

“a. The Commission is authorized (i) to 
issue licenses to transfer or receive in inter- 
state commerce, transfer, deliver, acquire, 
possess, Own, receive possession of or title to, 
import, or export under the terms of an 
agreement for cooperation arranged pursuant 
to section 128, special nuclear material, (ii) 
to make special nuclear material available 
for the period of the license, and, (iii) to 
distribute special nuclear material within 
the United States to qualified applicants re- 
questing such material—” 

Sec. 6. Subsection 53 c. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“c. (1) The Commission may distribute 
special nuclear material licensed under this 
section by sale, lease, lease with option to 
buy, or grant: Provided, however, That un- 
less otherwise authorized by law, the Com- 
mission shall not after December 31, 1970, 
distribute special nuclear material except by 
sale to any person who possesses or operates 
a utilization facility under a license issued 
pursuant to section 103 or 104 b. for use in 
the course of activities under which license; 
nor shall the Commission permit any such 
person after June 30, 1973, to continue leas- 
ing for use in the course of such activities 
special nuclear material previously leased to 
such person by the Commission, 

“(2) The Commission shall establish rea- 
sonable sales prices for the special nuclear 
material licensed and distributed by sale un- 
der this section, Such sales prices shall be 
established on a nondiscriminatory basis 
which, in the opinion of the Commission, 
will provide reasonable compensation to the 
Government for such special nuclear 
material. 

“(8) The Commission is authorized to enter 
into agreements with licensees for such 
period of time as the Commission may deem 
necessary or desirable to distribute to such 
licensees such quantities of special nuclear 
material as may be necessary for the conduct 
of the licensed activity. In such agreements, 
the Commission may agree to repurchase any 
special nuclear material licensed and dis- 
tributed by sale which is not consumed in 
the course of the licensed activity, or any 
uranium remaining after irradiation of such 
special nuclear material, at a repurchase price 
not to exceed the Commission’s sale price 
for comparable special nuclear material or 
uranium in effect at the time of delivery of 
such material to the Commission, 

“(4) The Commission may make a rea- 
sonable charge, determined pursuant to this 
section, for the use of special nuclear ma- 
terial licensed and distributed by lease under 
subsection 53 a. (1), (2) or (4) and shall 
make a reasonable charge determined pur- 
suant to this section for the use of special 
nuclear material licensed and distributed by 
lease under subsection 53 a. (3). The Com- 
mission shall establish criteria in writing for 
the determination of whether special nu- 
clear material will be distributed by grant 
and for the determination of whether a 
charge will be made for the use of special 
nuclear material licensed and distributed by 
lease under subsection 53 a. (1), (2) or (4), 
considering, among other things, whether the 
licensee is a nonprofit or eleemosynary in- 
stitution and the purposes for which the 
special nuclear material will be used.” 

Sec. 7. Subsection 58 d. of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
by adding the words “by lease” after the 
word “distributed”, and by amending sub- 
section d. (5) to read as follows: 

(5) with respect to special nuclear ma- 
terial consumed in a facility licensed pur- 
suant to section 103, the Commission shall 
make a further charge equivalent to the 
sale price for similar special nuclear material 
established by the Commission in accordance 
with subsection 53 c. (2), and the Commis- 
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sion may make such a charge with respect 
to such material consumer in a facility 
licensed pursuant to section 104.“ 

Sec. 8. Subsection 53 e. of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by 
deleting subsection 53 e. (1). 

Sec. 9. Section 54 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by 
adding the following at the end thereof: 

“The Commission may agree to repur- 
chase any special nuclear material distrib- 
uted under a sale arrangement pursuant to 
this section which is not consumed in the 
course of the activities conducted in ac- 
cordance with the agreement for cooperation, 
or any uranium remaining after irradiation 
of such special nuclear material, at a re- 
purchase price not to exceed the Commis- 
sion’s sale price for comparable special nu- 
clear material or uranium in effect at the 
time of delivery of such material to the 
Commission. The Commission may also 
agree to purchase, consistent with and with- 
in the period of the agreement for coopera- 
tion, special nuclear material produced in 
a nuclear reactor located outside the United 
States through the use of special nuclear 
material which was leased or sold pursuant 
to this section. Under any such agreement, 
the Commission shall purchase only such 
material as is delivered to the Commission 
during any period when there is in effect a 
guaranteed purchase price for the same ma- 
terial produced in a nuclear reactor by a 
person licensed under section 104, estab- 
lished by the Commission pursuant to sec- 
tion 56, and the price to be paid shall be the 
price so established by the Commission and 
in effect for the same material delivered to 
the Commission.” 

Sec. 10. Section 55 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 55 ACQuisiTion.—The Commission is 
authorized, to the extent it deems necessary 
to effectuate the provisions of this Act, to 
purchase without regard to the limitations in 
section 54 or any guaranteed purchase prices 
established pursuant to section 56, and to 
take, requistion, condemn, or otherwise ac- 
quire any special nuclear material or any 
interest therein. Any contract of purchase 
made under this section may be made with- 
out regard to the provisions of section 3709 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended, upon 
certification by the Commission that such 
action is necessary in the interest of the 
common defense and security, or upon a 
showing by the Commission that advertising 
is not reasonably practicable. Partial and 
advance payments may be made under con- 
tracts for such purposes. Just compensa- 
tion shall be made for any right, property, 
or interest in property taken, requisitioned, 
or condemned under this section.” 

Src. 11. Section 56 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 56. GUARANTEED PURCHASE PRICES.— 
The Commission shall establish guaranteed 
purchase prices for plutonium produced in 
a nuclear reactor by a person licensed under 
section 104 and delivered to the Commission 
before January 1, 1971. The Commission 
shall also establish for such periods of time 
as it may deem necessary but not to exceed 
ten years as to any such period, guaranteed 
purchase prices for uranium enriched in the 
isotope 233 produced in a nuclear reactor by 
a person licensed under section 104 and de- 
livered to the Commission within the period 
of the guarantee. Guaranteed purchase 
prices established under the authority of this 
section shall not exceed the Commission’s 
determination of the estimated value of plu- 
tonium or uranium enriched in the isotope 
233 as fuel in nuclear reactors, and such 
prices shall be established on a nondiscrim- 
inatory basis: Provided, That the Commis- 
sion is authorized to establish such guaran- 
teed purchase prices only for such plutonium 
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or uranium enriched in the isotope 233 as 
the Commission shall determine is produced 
through the use of special nuclear material 
which was leased or sold by the Commission 
pursuant to section 53.” 

Sec. 12. Section 57 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“SEC. 57. PROHIBITION.— 

“a. Uniess authorized by a general or spe- 
cific license issued by the Commission, which 
the Commission is authorized to issue pur- 
suant to section 53, no person may transfer 
or receive in interstate commerce, transfer, 
deliver, acquire, own, possess, receive posses- 
sion of or title to, or import into or export 
from the United States any special nuclear 
material. 

“b. It shall be unlawful for any person to 
directly or indirectly engage in the produc- 
tion of any special nuclear material outside 
of the United States except (1) under an 
agreement for cooperation made pursuant to 
section 123, or (2) upon authorization by the 
Commission after a determination that such 
activity will not be inimical to the interest of 
the United States. 

“c. The Commission shall not— 

“(1) distribute any special nuclear mate- 
rial to any person for a use which is not un- 
der the jurisdiction of the United States 
except pursuant to the provisions of section 
54; or 

“(2) distribute any special nuclear mate- 
rial or issue a license pursuant to section 53 
to any person within the United States if 
the Commission finds that the distribution 
of such special nuclear material or the is- 
suance of such license would be inimical to 
the common defense and security or would 
constitute an unreasonable risk to the health 
and safety of the public.” 

Sec. 13. Section 58 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec, 58. Revisew.—Before the Commission 
establishes any guaranteed purchase price or 
guaranteed purchase price period in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 56, or es- 
tablishes any criteria for the waiver of any 
charge for the use of special nuclear material 
licensed and distributed under section 53, the 
proposed guaranteed purchase price, guaran- 
teed purchase price period, or criteria for the 
waiver of such charge shall be submitted to 
the Joint Committee and a period of forty- 
five days shall elapse while Congress is in 
session (in computing such forty-five days 
there shall be excluded the days in which 
either House is not in session because of ad- 
journment for more than three days): Pro- 
vided, however, That the Joint Committee, 
after having received the proposed guaran- 
teed purchase price, guaranteed purchase 
price period, or criteria for the waiver of 
such charge, may by resolution in writing 
waive the conditions of, or all or any portion 
of, such forty-five-day period.” 

Sec. 14. Section 105 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by de- 
leting the phrase “, including the provisions 
which vest title to all special nuclear material 
in the United States,” from the first sentence 
of subsection 105 a. 

Sec. 15. Section 123 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing “53,” after the word “sections” in the 
first sentence. 

Sec. 16. Section 161 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing thereto the following new subsection: 

“y, (A) enter into contracts with persons 
licensed under sections 53, 63, 103 or 104 for 
such periods of time as the Commission may 
deem n or desirable to provide, after 
December 31, 1968, for the producing or en- 
riching of special nuclear material in facil- 
ities owned by the Commission; and 

“(B) enter into contracts to provide, after 
December 31, 1968, for the producing or en- 
riching of special nuclear material in fa- 
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cilities owned by the Commission in accord- 
ance with and within the period of an agree- 
ment for cooperation arranged pursuant to 
section 123 while comparable services are 
made available pursuant to paragraph (A) 
of this subsection: 


Provided, That (i) prices for services under 
paragraph (A) of this subsection shall be es- 
tablished on a nondiscriminatory basis; (ii) 
prices for services under paragraph (B) of 
this subsection shall be no less than prices 
under paragraph (A) of this subsection; and 
(iii) any prices established under this sub- 
section shall be on a basis which will provide 
reasonable compensation to the Government: 
And provided further, That the Commission, 
to the extent necessary to assure the main- 
tenance of a viable domestic uranium indus- 
try, shall not offer such services for source or 
special nuclear materials of foreign origin 
intended for use in a utilization facility 
within or under the jurisdiction of the 
United States. The Commission shall estab- 
lish criteria in writing setting forth the terms 
and conditions under which services provided 
under this subsection shall be made available 
including the extent to which such services 
will be made available for source or special 
nuclear material of foreign origin intended 
for use in a utilization facility within or un- 
der the jurisdiction of the United States: 
Provided, That before the Commission es- 
tablishes such criteria, the proposed criteria 
shall be submitted to the Joint Committee, 
and a period of forty-five days shall elapse 
while Congress is in session (in computing 
the forty-five days there shall be excluded 
the days in which either House is not in ses- 
sion because of adjournment for more than 
three days) unless the Joint Committee by 
resolution in writing waives the conditions 
of, or all any portion of, such forty-five- 
day period.” 

Src. 17. Section 171 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by de- 
leting the phrase “52 (with respect to the 
material for which the United States is re- 
quired to pay just compensation) ,” from the 
first sentence; and by adding “55” after “43,” 
in the first sentence. 

Sec. 18. Subsection 182 a. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is deleted. 

Sec. 19. Section 184 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing the words “or special nuclear material,” 
after “other lien upon any facility” in the 
second sentence; and by deleting the word 
“property” in the second sentence and sub- 
stituting the word “facility” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 20. Nothing in this Act shall be 
deemed to diminish existing authority of the 
United States, or of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission under the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, to regulate source, byproduct, 
and special nuclear material and production 
and utilization facilities, or to control such 
materials and facilities exported from the 
United States by imposition of governmental 
guarantees and security safeguards with re- 
spect thereto, in order to assure the common 
defense and security and to protect the 
health and safety of the public, or to reduce 
the responsibility of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to achieve such objectives. 

Sec. 21. This Act may be cited as the “Pri- 
vate Ownership of Special Nuclear Materials 
Act.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demand- 
ed? 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill now before the 
House, S. 3075, would amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 to provide for the 
private ownership of special nuclear ma- 
terials. It is the most far-reaching 
change in the Atomic Energy Act since 
the last basic revision of the law in 
1954. 

BACKGROUND 

The Atomic Energy Act, as presently 
written, requires that title to all special 
nuclear material—by this we mean fis- 
sionable material or nuclear fuels—must 
be in the U.S. Government. The reasons 
for this unique requirement may be found 
in the legislative history of the 1946 and 
1954 Atomic Energy Acts. 

In 1946, very little was known about 
the atom. The United States had a 
complete monopoly over atomic weapons 
and a virtual monopoly in fissionable 
materials. The preservation of this 
monopoly was a cardinal principle of 
U.S. atomic policy. In order to provide 
an added measure of control over these 
materials the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 
specified that title to all special nuclear 
materials in the United States would 
rest with the U.S. Government. 

By 1954, important changes had oc- 
curred. First, there was a widespread 
demand for private participation in the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy—particu- 
larly in the development of civilian nu- 
clear power. In addition, we had ac- 
quired enough experience in the hand- 
ling of nuclear materials to understand 
that they could be effectively controlled 
through the implementation of strict 
regulatory requirements. 

The Atomic Energy Act of 1954 there- 
fore permitted private persons to possess 
and use special nuclear materials under 
license from the AEC. Private persons 
or also own and operate nuclear reac- 

ors. 

However, the requirement for manda- 
tory Government ownership of special 
nuclear material was retained in the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954. The Con- 
gress wished to make sure that there 
would be an adequate means of provid- 
ing the United States with special nu- 
clear material for weapons and other 
urgent national requirements, and Gov- 
ernment ownership was one of the de- 
vices utilized. It is clear, however, that 
the requirement for Government owner- 
ship was retained by the Congress out of 
an abundance of caution rather than 
legal necessity. 

Even in the absence of Government 
ownership, the Congress can clearly act 
to control the security and safety of spe- 
cial nuclear materials. The “war pow- 
ers” as well as the powers of Congress in 
the area of interstate and foreign com- 
merce provide an ample basis for such 
action. There is general agreement 
among lawyers who have looked at this 
matter that mandatory Government 
ownership is not, and never was essen- 
tial to the effective legal control of spe- 
cial nuclear materials. 


WHY PRIVATE OWNERSHIP NOW? 


Important strides have been made in 
the last 10 years in the development of 
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civilian nuclear power. Although no nu- 
clear plant is yet producing competitive 
electricity, it is clear that nuclear power 
will be a significant factor in the Nation’s 
power economy in the decades ahead. 
This means that special nuclear mate- 
rial—the fuel of this new technology— 
will become an increasingly important 
article of commerce. 

We have therefore reached a point in 
the development of civilian nuclear pow- 
er where the provisions of the Atomic 
Energy Act concerning the ownership of 
special nuclear materials must be re- 
vised. Unless this is done at the pres- 
ent time, the U.S. Government will be- 
come increasingly involved in financing 
the fuel for an expanding commercial 
industry. 

HIGHLIGHTS OF THE PRIVATE OWNERSHIP BILL 


Now what does this bill do? 

First, it repeals the requirement for 
mandatory Government ownership of 
special nuclear materials. Provision for 
the continued effective regulation and 
control of such materials is assured in 
other sections of the Atomic Energy Act, 
as amended by this bill. The bill does 
not, in any way, diminish the authority 
or responsibility of the Atomic Energy 
Commission to control fissionable mate- 
rials for the protection of the common 
defense and security or the public health 
and safety. 

Second, the bill authorizes the Atomic 
Energy Commission to sell or lease spe- 
cial nuclear material. However, after 
December 31, 1970, the Commission will 
not be able to distribute special nuclear 
material, except by sale, to a person own- 
ing or operating a nuclear power reactor 
if the material is intended for use in a 
power reactor. As of June 30, 1973, un- 
less otherwise authorized by law, all spe- 
cial nuclear material previously leased to 
a person owning or operating a nuclear 
power reactor will have to be converted 
to private ownership. 

Third, the Atomic Energy Commission 
is directed to establish guaranteed pur- 
chase prices for plutonium production 
in a licensed reactor and delivered to the 
Commission only until January 1, 1971. 
A specific cutoff date is thus imposed on 
the period for guaranteed purchase 
prices for plutonium. With respect to 
uranium 233, the commission could es- 
tablish guaranteed purchase prices for 
periods of up to 10 years. 

Fourth, the bill would authorize the 
Atomic Energy Commission to enter into 
contracts for the furnishing of uranium 
enrichment services. Under this system 
of “toll enrichment” the Commission 
could, for instance, agree to accept de- 
livery of normal uranium and deliver 
to the purchaser an appropriate quantity 
of enriched uranium. The purchaser 
would pay the Commission’s charges for 
enriching services—a charge based gen- 
erally on the cost of doing necessary 
processing or “separative” work in the 
Government’s diffusion plants. This 
service, however, could not commence 
until January 1, 1969. 

In general, the bill authorizes the 
Atomic Energy Commission to enter into 
similar arrangements with respect to the 
distribution and purchase of special nu- 
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clear material and the furnishing of 
enrichment services on an international 
basis. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill has been drafted 
with careful regard for the public in- 
terest and the needs of our atomic energy 
industry. Its enactment will eliminate 
the necessity for a major build-up in the 
public investment in nuclear fuel in- 
ventories. Its careful transition periods 
will prevent immediate or serious dis- 
locations in the atomic energy industry. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill was reported 
without dissent by the Joint Committee 
and passed the Senate by voice vote on 
August 6. It is deserving of wide and 
general support. 

Mr. Speaker, a note of praise should 
be injected here for the continuing work 
and constructive cooperation of my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the ranking House 
Minority Member of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, Mr. Hosmer. He 
and his colleagues have been of great 
assistance in the consideration of this 
difficult legislation. Mr. Speaker, this 
is a good bill and I urge its prompt en- 
actment, 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this time largely 
to answer any questions that any Mem- 
ber may have respecting the bill. 

Prefatory, I should like to say that 
there is no bill in the 12 years I have been 
in Congress that I have supported with 
greater enthusiasm than this one. It 
denationalizes fissionable material. It 
permits us to get on a private basis in 
the development of a nuclear industry 
in this country. It avoids the expense of 
the ownership by the taxpayers of the 
United States of all of the fissionable 
material that will have to go into the 
private reactors that the burgeoning 
atomic industry will be building in Amer- 
ica. 

If we fail to pass this bill there will be 
$3 or $4 billion of the taxpayers’ money 
tied up in an enriched uranium inven- 
tory in this country alone by 1980. 

Not one iota of security protection in 
regard to nuclear materials is lost as a 
result of this bill. In all respects it is 
the kind of legislation that history will 
regard as a fine act by this Congress and 
by all of us who are involved in it. 

As the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Ho.irietp], the vice chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, has 
mentioned, the members of the commit- 
tee worked over 2 years on this legisla- 
tion. 

Our difficult work has been guided, 
with excellence, by my able colleague, the 
vice chairman of the Joint Committee, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Houirretp]. The task before our com- 
mittee was not easy. This legislation is 
complicated from both a legal and 
economic standpoint. Yet, after more 
than 2 years of hard work, we have 
arrived at a general consensus which is 
reflected in the careful drafting of this 
bill and our committee report. 

It is now imperative that this bill be 
enacted promptly. 

I say this for four main reasons. 

First, as nuclear power assumes 
greater importance in the power 
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economy of the United States, utility 
companies and atomic energy industry 
must be able to plan on a long-term 
basis under normal economic rules. 
This is particularly true with respect to 
commitments for fuel. 

The enactment of this legislation will 
allow the utility companies to execute 
long-term contracts for fuel and thus 
to project, with a reasonable degree of 
certainty, the fuel costs over the life of a 
nuclear plant. This long-term planning 
for nuclear power could be done under 
the same free enterprise conditions 
which exist in the case of alternate 
sources of energy. 

Second, private ownership legislation 
will eliminate the necessity for a major 
buildup in Government inventories of 
nuclear fuel for commercial power 
reactors. 

As I stated earlier, it has been esti- 
mated that by 1980, the expected growth 
of nuclear power will require an invest- 
ment in nuclear fuel inventories of ap- 
proximately $3 to $4 billion. 

If Government ownership were to 
continue, this enormous inventory would 
be financed by the taxpayers. Moreover, 
as the Government’s involvement be- 
came greater, it would become increas- 
ingly difficult to get Uncle Sam out of 
the commercial atomic power business 
without serious economic dislocations. 
It is wise therefore to permit an orderly 
termination of mandatory Government 
ownership before a large-scale expansion 
occurs in the atomic energy industry. 

Third, the private ownership legisla- 
tion will permit the domestic uranium 
mining and milling industry to develop 
normally without further reliance on the 
U.S. Government. 

The uranium enrichment services 
made possible by this bill will enable 
uranium producers to deal directly and 
make long-term contracts with utility 
customers and others. The bill may 
herald the opening of a new commercial 
market for natural uranium. 

Fourth, this legislation could have a 
very beneficial effect on America’s world 
trade position in the atomic energy field. 

The availability of toll enrichment 
under this bill will provide a firm assur- 
ance of a long-term supply of enriched 
uranium to other nations. This will en- 
hance the competitive position of the 
reactors and reactor components manu- 
factured by American suppliers. The 
sale of American nuclear equipment, ma- 
terials, and services abroad could be a 
significant factor in improving our bal- 
ance of trade. The enlarged volume of 
business may also help to reduce the 
worldwide cost of nuclear power. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the timing 
of this bill is perfect. The bill itself is 
in complete harmony with the principles 
of the free private enterprise system and 
I urge its prompt enactment. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois, 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I certainly want to 
congratulate the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia both on this side and the other 
side of the aisle for the extremely fine 
job they have done on this legislation. 
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As the gentleman knows, there has 
been some discussion about the possi- 
bility that private ownership conceivably 
during the initial period would be a hard- 
ship on some smaller companies engaged 
in the nuclear fuel processing business in 
connection with the interest rates to 
finance the ownership of these materials. 
I wish the gentleman would comment so 
the legislative history here today will 
clarify the concern which I know the 
gentleman and the committee had in the 
consideration of this problem. 

Mr. HOSMER. The gentleman is 
referring, I presume, to the problem of 
the small fuel fabricator. 

Our committee report dealt specifically 
with this problem. Let me refer you to 
what we said in the report at page 14: 

Thus, under the committee bill, the AEC 
could continue to lease special nuclear ma- 
terial to persons engaged in the conversion 
or fabrication of special nuclear material. 
This provision is included in the bill 1n order 
to meet a problem extensively discussed dur- 
ing the course of the hearings, involving the 
competitive position of certain fuel fabri- 
cators and converters. 

Leasing of special nuclear material should 
be of assistance to fuel fabricators and con- 
verters who might otherwise be placed at a 
competitive disadvantage as a result of hav- 
ing to purchase a special nuclear material 
inventory. Should the Commission elect, 
however, to require such persons to purchase 
special nuclear material, the Commission 
would be expected to utilize a deferred pay- 
ment plan as set forth in the “section-by- 
section analysis” of this report. 

The committee is aware that even if spe- 
cial nuclear material is leased or sold under 
a deferred payment plan, certain fuel proc- 
essors and fabricators may be at a competi- 
tive disadvantage insofar as the financing 
of nuclear fuel inventories is concerned. It 
is expected that the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion will closely follow developments in this 
field with a view toward taking such steps 
as may be necessary or desirable to promote 
competition, including the recommending of 
legislation, should legislation be needed. 


Also, we further stated at page 23, as 
follows: 

It is also expected that if the Commission 
elects to require licensees engaged in con- 
version and/or fabrication of special nuclear 
material to purchase such material after De- 
cember 31, 1970, the Commission would make 
available a deferred payment plan. The de- 
ferred payment arrangements could assist in 
the maintenance of a fair competitive situa- 
tion among fuel fabricators insofar as the 
financing of special nuclear material inven- 
tories is concerned. These arrangements 
would require the purchaser to pay in full 
for the material purchased upon transfer 
of the material to the ultimate user or with- 
in some specified period of time, such as 1 
year, from the date of the sale by the Com- 
mission. In general, it is contemplated that 
the Commission would permit the deferral 
of payments on principal for the entire pe- 
riod of fabrication. Interest on the deferred 
liability would be paid by the purchaser at 
a rate not in excess of the rate of the charge 
established by the Commission pursuant to 
subsection 580. (4), in effect at the time of 
the sale, for special nuclear material dis- 
tributed by lease. Finally, it is contem- 
plated that, in connection with any such 
plan, the Commission would accept, for ap- 
propriate credit against the deferred lia- 
bility, any unused material returned to the 
Commission by the converter or fabricator. 


Mr. RUMSFELD. May I make one 
comment further. Then the assurance 
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we do have from the committee is that 
the committee will continue to give at- 
tention to any problems that might 
develop in this field? 

Mr. HOSMER. You have our absolute 
assurance on it. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
WESTLAND]. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of S. 3075. This is truly en- 
lightened legislation. In an era where 
the trend is toward increasing the Gov- 
ernment’s role in business, here we have 
a striking example of a step in the other 
direction. This legislation provides for 
an orderly withdrawal by the Federal 
Government from its involvement in 
commercial atomic power. 

As a Representative from a State 
which is in the forefront of nuclear de- 
velopments, I have seen the great strides 
made in the last 10 years in the develop- 
ment of civilian nuclear power. It 
seems clear that in the next decade or 
two we will witness a dramatic expansion 
in this industry. The timing of this leg- 
islation is therefore perfect. It comes 
just before this expected expansion and 
will thereby avoid the necessity for a 
multibillion dollar investment in nuclear 
fuel inventories by the American tax- 
payer. 

Mr. Speaker, S. 3075 is a triumph of 
good sense and vision. It will assure 
that nuclear power will take its rightful 
place in our free enterprise economy. I 
am proud of our hardworking Joint Com- 
mittee and its distinguished leadership 
for this outstanding legislative accom- 
plishment. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. AN- 
DERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of S. 3075, the private owner- 
ship legislation reported by the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been a member of 
the Joint Committee for almost 2 years 
now and during this period I have par- 
ticipated in the exhaustive committee 
deliberations that led to this bill. The 
physical evidence of our effort may be 
seen in the hundreds of pages of hear- 
ings on this legislation and the unusually 
detailed and carefully prepared com- 
mittee report. 

I have been a witness to the hard, 
persevering effort of our distinguished 
vice chairman, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. I have also seen 
our capable and diligent ranking House 
minority member, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HosMeEr], probe and re- 
solve the complexities of this difficult 
legislation. As a result of my experi- 
ence, I can tell you that the Joint Com- 
mittee approached its difficult task with 
a rare degree of intellectual honesty and 
with a sole purpose in mind—the protec- 
tion and furtherance of the public in- 
terest. 

Mr. Speaker, S. 3075 is a rare bill in 
this day and age of expanding Federal 
power and authority. It represents a 
careful and deliberate decision to grad- 
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ually remove the Government from its 
involvement in the economics of commer- 
cial nuclear power. As such, this bill 
demonstrates an unusual degree of fore- 
sight and statesmanship. It sets an ex- 
ample which could be well followed in 
other fields. 

This bill heralds a new era in civilian 
nuclear power—an era in which the atom 
will be able to compete with other forms 
of energy under free enterprise condi- 
tions, unrestricted by artificial condi- 
tions established by legislation. I am 
confident that nuclear power—as have 
other major American industries—will 
thrive in the healthy, open climate of the 
free enterprise system. 

For the taxpayer, S. 3075 means free- 
dom from the heavy responsibility of fi- 
nancing a multibillion dollar nuclear 
fuel inventory. 

For the utility company, it means a 
new ability to make long-term commit- 
ments for nuclear fuel under economic 
conditions comparable to alternate 
sources of energy. 

For the uranium industry, we will 
open a new range of commercial dealings 
in uranium and eliminate the complete 
dependence of this industry on U.S. Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

In the international area, this bill 
creates new opportunities to improve our 
balance of trade by encouraging the sale 
abroad of American nuclear reactors, 
materials and services. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to have 
played a role in this legislation. It will 
be remembered as a bright and vital 
turning point in the successful develop- 
ment of civilian nuclear power. I urge 
the prompt enactment of S. 3075. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Saytor] for such time as he may require. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of S. 3075. It does not go as far 
as I think it should go, but it is definitely 
a vigorous step in the right direction. 

Subsidies have a way of becoming en- 
trenched; the older they get the more 
difficult they are to get rid of. The mem- 
bers of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy have reported to us legislation 
which will eventually get rid of several of 
the subsidies involved in this program, 
after a transition period of several years. 
I want to compliment the Joint Commit- 
tee on this action. It shows a determina- 
tion to preserve fair competition, which 
is the cornerstone of the free enterprise 
system that has made America so strong. 
My congratulations, gentlemen. 

In approving this legislation, we should 
not assume we are doing the entire job 
that is necessary. There is much more to 
be done if we are to encourage free com- 
petition between fossil fuels and nuclear 
fuels. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the principal sub- 
sidies remaining in the atomic energy 
program, after enactment of the legisla- 
tion now before us, involves the low price 
charged by AEC for enriching natural 
uranium. Current prices recover only 
the Government’s cost, without any 
charge to cover cost of Government. On 
plants which cost nearly a billion dollars 
each, the Government’s cost is substan- 
tially lower than private enterprise would 
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have to charge. On top of that, it has al- 
ready been announced by AEC that the 
Government will not pass on to utilities 
the increased cost of enriching which will 
result from the weapons material cut- 
backs. 

I am pleased to note, on page 18 of the 
Joint Committee’s report on this bill, 
that the Joint Committee intends to fol- 
low this matter very closely in the years 
ahead. I believe that action should be 
taken in the near future to establish a 
realistic price which would be equivalent 
to that which would be charged if these 
plants were owned and operated by pri- 
vate enterprise. There is precedent for 
such procedure—precedent established 
by the AEC itself in establishing prices 
for fuel reprocessing on the basis of a 
“conceptual plant.” 

Mr. Speaker, there is still another im- 
portant interference with free competi- 
tion in the provisions of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act. I am speaking of the “no re- 
course” provisions of the Price-Anderson 
Act. Under that act, the atomic plant 
operators are given complete freedom 
from financial responsibility for any 
accident that might occur. The oper- 
ators buy the first $60 million insurance 
from commercial companies; the Gov- 
ernment furnishes the next $500 million 
for a nominal fee; and the law says that 
the public’s recovery for damages shall 
be limited to this $560 million fund re- 
gardless of how high the damage is. This 
provision is supposedly justified by the 
authority of Congress to act in bank- 
ruptcy matters, but I point out to you 
now that we are furnishing bankruptcy 
protection without touching the assets 
of the so-called bankrupt. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe we are, in effect, 
forcing members of the public into the 
insurance business for atomic power- 
plants, and we do not even give them the 
authority to charge a fee. Furthermore, 
we say to them that they shall have no 
right to prevent construction of an 
atomic plant in their midst. These pro- 
visions are scheduled to expire with re- 
spect to permits granted after August 1, 
1967, although the plants which get a 
permit before that time will enjoy this 
benefit as long as they last. I predict 
to you that next year or the year after 
Congress will be asked to extend this 
1967 cutoff date for another 10 years. I 
say to you that we should refuse to ex- 
tend this date. Financial responsibility 
for negligence is a powerful deterrent 
to corner cutting when safety costs 
money. I believe the public is entitled 
to this additional safety factor, in order 
that atomic power will grow at a natural 
rate with the benefit of experience ac- 
quired in an orderly manner. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask my colleagues to 
vote for S. 3075 as an important begin- 
ning to the restoration of fair competi- 
tion for the energy markets. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
congratulate the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy for bringing this bill, 
which establishes the procedure for a 
transition to private ownership of nu- 
clear fuel, to the floor of the House for 
action at this session. 
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I regard this bill as a significant first 
step in placing civilian nuclear power in 
the mainstream of our competitive free 
enterprise system. As the Joint Com- 
mittee stated in its report, this bill rep- 
resents the most sweeping amendment to 
the Atomic Energy Act since 1954. 

It is important that private ownership 
of nuclear fuel for the generation of 
electric power be made a fundamental 
part of our national policy governing fu- 
ture developing of civilian nuclear power. 
The tremendous strides which have been 
made since 1954 in advancing nuclear 
technology and achieving a competitive 
equality with other fuels for generating 
electricity fully justifies the proposal to 
remove the subsidy to private utilities 
represented by Government ownership 
of all nuclear fuels, and their leasing to 
private utilities at.a fraction of the cost 
if the fuel were to be purchased through 
private financing. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill, of course, does 
not go far enough in advancing the nu- 
clear power industry toward the day 
when it must stand on its own feet, free 
of all Government support and assistance 
in the building and operation of proven 
reactor concepts. However, because the 
bill does constitute a significant first step 
toward this goal, Iam going to support it. 

I would like to see the Joint Commit- 
tee go one step further and propose leg- 
islation which would confine future re- 
search and development work on the 
part of the Government to the breeder 
reactors and atomic fusion. I have in- 
troduced legislation along this line and 
I hope that early in the next session the 
Joint Committee can hold hearings at 
which the desirability of a policy dec- 
laration of this kind can be fully ex- 
plored. 

In reading the Joint Committee’s ex- 
cellent report on the legislation before 
us, I concluded that there is not much, 
if any difference, between the approach 
to future nuclear programs I have recom- 
mended and that of the Joint Commit- 
tee. 

For example, in discussing the future 
role of the Government in the nuclear 
power program, the report states, and 
I quote: 

The task ahead—and it will require con- 
tinued Government assistance, direction, and 
encouragement—involves the development of 
reactors which show the promise of signifi- 
cantly enlarging the Nation’s energy re- 
sources—indeed, of providing the Nation 
with a virtually inexhaustible source of en- 
ergy. This is the job that lies ahead and the 
atom's promise for generations yet to come. 


I have no quarrel with this statement 
of the Government’s future role. As a 
matter of fact, this same philosophy mo- 
tivated my introducing H.R. 10687 to es- 
tablish this as Government policy. 

There is no question but that the de- 
velopment of a breeder reactor is the 
key to our realization of the full poten- 
tial of the atom. A breeder reactor 
would manufacture more nuclear fuel 
than it consumes, thus enlarging by an 
untold amount the energy represented 
in our uranium. 

To this end the Government should 
directs its research and development ac- 
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tivities. No one can take issue with this 
approach. 

My difference with the Atomic Energy 
Commission is that the Commission 
wants to continue heavy Government ex- 
penditures on reactor concepts of an 
already proven nature, or on those which 
do not clearly show the promise of 
significantly enlarging the Nation's 
energy resources. 

The four large advanced converter re- 
actors which AEC has proposed to be 
built are nothing more than a refinement 
of present concepts. No doubt these ad- 
vanced reactors could be made more ef- 
ficient than those existing now. But the 
question is, should the Government take 
the lead in this improvement and refine- 
ment, at a substantial cost to all the tax- 
payers, or should this be done by the 
manufacturers of reactors for sale? 

I believe that this phase of the nuclear 
power program is the sole responsibility 
of the reactor manufacturers, and per- 
haps the electric utilities which will 
benefit from the increased efficiency of 
the improved reactors. 

The Government’s role should be con- 
fined to the breeder reactors and other 
new concepts which promise to carry out 
the objectives as expressed in the com- 
mittee’s report. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the passage of this 
bill. It is a good first step toward the 
complete withdrawal of the Government 
from that part of the program which has 
now been proven to be of commercial 
value. 

I urge that the committee, as a second 
step, agree to take up early next year 
legislation to define more precisely the 
role of the Government and private in- 
dustry, with particular reference to limit- 
ing the Government’s role to truly ex- 
perimental work on breeders and other 
advanced concepts. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
support S. 3075, the private ownership 
legislation reported by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 

As the committee report accompany- 
ing this legislation notes: 

This legislation is the most sweeping 


amendment to the Atomic Energy Act since 
1954. 


Yet, the timing of this legislation is 
singularly appropriate. It will gradually 
remove the Government from an other- 
wise deepening involvement in the eco- 
nomics of an expanding nuclear power 
industry. This legislation has been 
carefully drawn so as to minimize any 
possible economic dislocations. 

In particular, this bill will have an 
important effect on the domestic ura- 
nium industry. 

Today, after 10 years of intensive ex- 
ploration, the United States has been 
converted from a have-not Nation in 
terms of developed uranium reserves to 
the point where we have some of the 
largest uranium reserves in the world. 
We have, in the process, created a sub- 
stantial uranium mining and milling in- 
dustry. 

The uranium mining and milling in- 
dustry has been, and remains, completely 
dependent upon the Government for two 
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reasons: First, the Government has been 
the only large-scale consumer of urani- 
um, primarily for its weapons program; 
second, the uranium industry, even if a 
large commercial atomic power market 
had existed for its product, would not 
have been able to deal directly with its 
ultimate customer—the utility industry— 
Since neither party had access to facili- 
ties for the vital enrichment process. 

Current contracts between the Goy- 
ernment and the uranium producers ex- 
pire not later than December 31, 1970. 
Prices paid by the Government under 
these contracts are generally $8 per 
‘pound through 1968. However, these 
prices drop to a maximum of $6.70 a 
pound during 1969-70 and, under a fiex- 
ible formula dependent upon the pro- 
ducer’s cost, will average about $6 per 
pound during this period. 

Recently announced cutbacks in the 
production of special nuclear materials 
for weapons purposes and apparent fu- 
ture trends in this direction indicate that 
the Government’s need for uranium for 
military purposes will not be sufficiently 
large to support a viable domestic ura- 
nium industry beyond 1970. Indeed, it 
appears that when the uranium procure- 
ment contracts expire in 1970, the 
Atomic Energy Commission will have 
uranium inventories substantially in ex- 
cess of requirements for some years. 

Thus, in the 1970’s and beyond, the 
uranium-producing industry must de- 
pend not upon the Government, but 
rather upon the civilian power program 
for its primary market. Yet, under 
present law there is no basis for the 
Government to extend uranium enrich- 
ment services on a long-term basis for 
privately owned uranium and therefore 
no possibility of creating a more normal 
commercial market for natural uranium. 

This bill by providing a statutory basis 
for toll enrichment of privately owned 
uranium will allow this market to de- 
velop on a commercial basis. It will 
make possible a variety of normal com- 
mercial transactions in uranium and it 
may also help to create new incentives 
for further exploration. Moreover, this 
legislation, by providing a flexible re- 
striction on the enrichment of foreign 
uranium, will protect our industry from 
possibly ruinous competition. 

The maintenance of a viable domestic 
uranium mining and milling industry is 
an essential part of a sound nuclear in- 
dustry and is also vital to the long-range 
defense and security interests of the 
United States. This bill by providing for 
uranium enrichment services, is a desir- 
able step in this direction. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Joint Committee from its in- 
ception, this is an especially proud 
moment for me. This bill is in the great 
tradition of the Joint Committee—a tra- 
dition, of forward-looking, progressive 
legislation. 

When this legislation was introduced 
2 years ago, it was immediately apparent 
that private ownership would be a com- 
plicated and difficult matter. But the 
Joint Committee went to work—and 
worked hard for 2 years. It probed every 
problem and every alternative solution 
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and came up with a bill which is care- 
fully drawn with a keen awareness of 
the public’s interest in the development 
of civilian nuclear power. 

In particular, this bill is a tribute to 
the devotion and hard work of our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Hotirrerp]. He has 
given careful study to the private owner- 
ship legislation and largely through his 
leadership, we have developed an excel- 
lent piece of legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly support this 
bill and urge its prompt enactment. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to add my support for the enact- 
ment of S. 3075. 

As my colleagues have noted, this bill 
is the product of extensive hearings, dis- 
cussions and committee deliberations. 
The product is a good, tightly drawn 
bill which assures the future develop- 
ment of civilian nuclear power along 
normal commercial lines. It is a tribute 
to the vision and hard work of the dis- 
tinguished vice chairman of the Joint 
Committee, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. Speaker, as a Representative of 
one of the major uranium producing 
States, I am particularly pleased with 
the careful attention which has been 
given to the problems of the domestic 
uranium industry by this committee. 
Although our uranium industry has a 
guaranteed market from the Govern- 
ment through 1970, the prospects after 
1970 depend, almost entirely, on the 
civilian nuclear power market. 

This bill, by providing for “toll en- 
richment,” opens the possibility of de- 
veloping a normal commercial market 
for uranium. It frees the Nation’s ura- 
nium producers from their complete de- 
pendence on the Government and I am 
confident that it will open new oppor- 
tunities for this important industry. 

I am particularly pleased that the 
committee has taken special care to pro- 
vide protection to our domestic uranium 
producers against the competition of 
cheap foreign uranium. The flexible re- 
striction on the enrichment of foreign 
uranium contained in this bill will pro- 
tect our industry against ruinous com- 
petition from cheap foreign uranium. 
Our uranium industry is a vital link in 
the national defense and security. It 
has been built and nurtured by vast 
Government expenditures. The Joint 
Committee had the foresight to protect 
our investment in this industry during 
a possible period of limited demand for 
uranium. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an outstanding 
legislative job by the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, of which all in the 
Congress may be proud. It is in the 
best tradition of furthering the free en- 
terprise system and I urge its prompt 
enactment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House suspend the rules and pass 
the bill? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
Was passed. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill, H.R. 12228, was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


ELECTRICITY IN PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill (S. 
1007) to guarantee electric consumers in 
the Pacific Northwest first call on elec- 
tric energy generated at Federal hydro- 
electric plants in that region and to 
guarantee electric consumers in other 
regions reciprocal priority, and for other 
purposes, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1822) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
1007) to guarantee electric consumers in 
the Pacific Northwest first call on electric 
energy generated at Federal hydroelectric 
plants in that region and to guarantee 
electric consumers in other regions reciprocal 
priority, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the House 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 7, and agree to the 
same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House num- 
bered 6, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the lan- 
guage inserted by the House amendment, in- 
sert the following: 

“Sec. 8. No electric transmission lines or 
related facilities shall be constructed by any 
Federal agency outside the Pacific Northwest 
for the purpose of transmitting electric en- 
ergy between the Pacific Northwest and Pa- 
cific Southwest, nor shall any arrangement 
for transmission capacity be executed by any 
Federal agency for the purpose of financing 
such lines and related facilities to be con- 
structed by non-Federal entities, except those 
lines and facilities recommended for Federal 
construction in the Report of the Secretary 
of the Interior submitted to Congress on 
June 24, 1964, as supplemented on July 27, 
1964, or as hereafter specifically authorized 
by Congress: Provided, That, except with re- 
spect to electric transmission lines and re- 
lated facilities for the purpose of transmit- 
ting electric energy between the two regions 
aboye mentioned, nothing herein shall be 
construed as expanding or diminishing in any 
way the present authority of the Secretary of 
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the Interior to construct transmission lines 
to market power and energy.” 
And the House agree to the same. 
WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
WALTER ROGERS, 
JACK WESTLAND, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


HENRY M. JACKSON, 

CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

ALAN BIBLE, 

THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 

GORDON ALLOTT, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House 
to the bill (S. 1007) to guarantee electric 
consumers in the Pacific Northwest first call 
on electric energy generated at Federal hy- 
droelectric plants in that region and to guar- 
antee electric consumers in other regions re- 
ciprocal priority, and for other purposes, sub- 
mit the following statement in explanation 
of the effect of the language agreed upon and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report. 

The language agreed upon is the language 
of the House bill except the language in sec- 
tion 8 thereof. Section 8 of the House bill 
prohibited construction of electric transmis- 
sion lines outside the Pacific Northwest by 
any Federal agency for marketing Northwest 
power and energy until they have been spe- 
cifically authorized by the Congress. There 
was no similar provision in the Senate bill. 
This provision was placed in the bill by the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee of the 
House over a year ago when it approved S. 
1007. In explanation of the provision the 
House committee report on S. 1007, dated 
July 25, 1963, contains the following: 

“This action by the committee is not in- 
tended to question the feasibility or desira- 
bility of an interconnection between the elec- 
tric systems of the Pacific Northwest and the 
Pacific Southwest. All the testimony pre- 
sented to the committee indicated that there 
should be such an interconnection. This ac- 
tion by the committee indicates a desire on 
the part of the committee that the Depart- 
ment’s final plans for interconnecting the 
two regions be examined by the Congress, It 
stems from the extensive costs involved, al- 
ternative plans that have been proposed, the 
present uncertainty with respect to Federal 
construction, and technical questions that 
have been raised with respect to direct cur- 
rent transmission. 

“The task force report to the Secretary of 
the Interior, dated December 15, 1961, makes 
it clear that the economic benefits to be de- 
rived from a Pacific Northwest-Pacific South- 
west interconnection are so great that the 
question is not one of whether such an in- 
terconnection should be built but rather one 
of ‘when’ and ‘by whom’ and ‘under what op- 
erating criteria’ should it be built.” 

S. 1007 was debated in the House on 
August 27, 1963 and the discussion of this 
matter during that debate left no doubt 
that the House supported the committee’s 
position. 

Since the action by the House almost a 
year ago, the Secretary of the Interior has 
submitted to the Congress his recommenda- 
tions for interconnecting the Pacific North- 
west and Pacific Southwest with electric 
transmission lines. These recommendations 
are set out in his letters of June 24, 1964, 
and July 27, 1964, to the chairman of the 
Senate and House Appropriations Commit- 
tees. The Secretary’s plan, involving not 
only construction by the Federal Government 
but construction by both consumer-owned 
and investor-owned utilities, was developed 
after extended negotiations in connection 
with all the non-Federal proposals received 
for electrically interconnecting these two 
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regions, The plan has the approval of all 
parties—private, municipal, State, and Fed- 
eral. Thus, the questions raised in the lan- 
guage quoted from the House report on S. 
1007 have been answered. The Department 
has recommended a final plan to the Con- 
gress and the plan has been examined by 
the committees of the Congress. We now 
know who will be constructing the lines and 
the cost to the Federal Government. We 
have detailed information relating to the 
operation of the interconnected systems and 
the benefits which will flow from the inter- 
connections. 

During the extended period of controversy 
on this matter, one of the major questions 
has been whether the Secretary of the In- 
terior presently has authority to construct 
the proposed transmission lines. The lan- 
guage adopted by the conference committee 
in lieu of the House language in section 8 
makes it unnecessary to answer this ques- 
tion. The language adopted provides con- 
gressional authority for the electrical inter- 
connection of the Pacific Northwest and the 
Pacific Southwest and for construction of 
the lines that are included in the recom- 
mended plan and, in addition, the language 
makes it clear that there is no intention 
either to expand or diminish in any way the 
present authority of the Secretary of the 
Interior to construct transmission lines to 
market power and energy. In other words, 
except with respect to these two regions, 
whatever authority the Secretary had prior 
to the adoption of this language he still has. 
This language does no violence to the posi- 
tion of those who believed that the Secre- 
tary had no authority to construct trans- 
mission lines interconnecting the Pacific 
Northwest and the Pacific Southwest and who 
believe that the Secretary still has no au- 
thority to construct transmission lines inter- 
connecting the Pacific Northwest with other 
regions, Likewise, this language does no 
violence to the position of those who believe 
that the Secretary presently has authority 
for such interconnections. 

The Secretary's recommended plan pro- 
poses construction by a combination of Fed- 
eral, public, and private entities of the fol- 
lowing electric transmission lines: 

(1) A 750-kilovolt direct current line from 
the Dalles Dam, Oreg., via Nevada to Syl- 
mar substation, Los Angeles, plus a 345- 
kilovolt alternating current line from Hoover 
Dam to Phoenix, Ariz. 

(2) A 500-kilovolt alternating current line 
from John Day Dam, Oreg., via the Central 
Valley of California to Vincent substation, 
Los Angeles. 

(3) A 750-kilovolt direct current line from 
the Dalles Dam, Oreg., to Hoover Dam, con- 
nected to Los Angeles by a 750-kilovolt direct 
current line, and to Phoenix, Ariz., by a sec- 
ond 345-kilovolt alternating current line. 

(4) A 500-kilovolt alternating current line 
from John Day Dam to Table Mountain in the 
Central Valley of California, and thence to 
Vincent substation, Los Angeles. 

(5) A 500-kilovolt line from the Cali- 
fornia-Oregon boundary into Round Moun- 
tain station about 100 miles south of the 
State boundary; and from Round Mountain 
a 230-kilovolt line to Cottonwood or Keswick. 

The letter of the Secretary of the Interior, 
dated June 24, 1964, transmitting the Secre- 
tary’s report on the Pacific Northwest- 
Pacific Southwest Intertie and the letter of 
July 27, 1964, modifying the plan in certain 
respects, are attached as a part of this state- 
ment. It is the position of your conferees 
that any substantial change or deviation in 
the plan recommended to the Congress by 
these two letters must be reported back to 
the Congress for authorization, 

WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 

WALTER ROGERS, 

JACK WESTLAND, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
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Washington, D.C., June 24, 1964. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN and GEORGE MAHON, 
Chairmen, Appropriations Committees, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HAYDEN AND MR. MAHON: 
Transmitted herewith, as requested by your 
committees, is the Department of the Inte- 
rior’s report of negotiations with non-Federal 
entities for construction of extrahigh volt- 
age intertie lines linking the Pacific North- 
west and the Pacific Southwest. 

The report proposes that four such lines be 
constructed by a combination of Federal, 
public, and private entities: 

(1) A 750-kilovolt direct current line from 
the Dalles Dam, Oreg., via Nevada to Sylmar 
substation, Los Angeles, plus a 345-kilovolt 
alternating current line from Hoover Dam to 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

(2) A 500-kilovolt alternating current line 
from John Day Dam, Oreg., via the Central 
Valley of California to Vincent substation, 
Los Angeles. 

(3) A 750-kilovolt direct current line from 
the Dalles Dam, Oreg., to Hoover Dam, con- 
nected to Los Angeles by a 750-kilovolt direct 
current line, and to Phoenix, Ariz., by a sec- 
ond 845-kilovolt alternating current line. 

(4) A 500-kilovolt alternating current line 
from John Day Dam to Table Mountain in 
the Central Valley of California, and thence 
to Vincent substation, Los Angeles. 

The essential facts concerning the regional 
interties between the Pacific Northwest and 
the Pacific Southwest, as proposed by the 
Department of the Interior, are these: 

The four heavy transmission lines con- 
structed would link all major electric sys- 
tems—public, private, and Federal—in both 
regions; 

Of about $375 million investment in the 
first two lines, one-third would be Federal 
and two-thirds non-Federal; 

These lines would interconnect the largest 
Federal hydrosystem in the country (Bonne- 
ville Power Administration), the largest mu- 
nicipally owned electric system (Los An- 
geles), one of the largest privately owned 
utility groups (the California Power Pool, 
comprised of Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
Southern California Edison Co., and San 
Diego Gas & Electric Co.), and two major 
Bureau of Reclamation systems (the Colo- 
rado River project and the Central Valley 
project). 

In addition the lines would provide greater 
benefits to the smaller public agencies 
and cooperatives in the Central Valley of 
California and the Colorado basin that can- 
not build their own generating plants eco- 
nomically in this era when the most efficient 
steam generating plants have capacities of 
500,000 to 1 million kilowatts. 

When fully implemented, the intertie plan 
would constitute the finest example of inter- 
connected electric systems in the world— 
and put the United States in a position of 
world leadership in electric transmission 
technology. The proposed 750-kilovolt direct 
current lines from the Columbia River to Los 
Angeles and to Hoover Dam would be the 
longest direct current lines in the world; 

As a vital side benefit, these lines would 
open California markets for Canadian en- 
titlement power, and enable us to implement 
the United States-Canada Treaty for the 
joint development of the Columbia River. 

The multimillion annual benefits of the 
interconnection would be shared by both 
public and private utilities—and the Pacific 
Northwest would benefit from the sale of 
nearly $20 million “secondary” hydroelec- 
tricity which is being wasted each year in 
the Northwest. 

I find that this plan will result in benefits 
to the national interest comparable to those 
to be derived from all-Federal construction. 
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I make this finding and recommendation in 
compliance with the directive from Congress 
contained in the conference committee re- 
port (H. Rept. No. 1027, Dec. 11, 1963) 
on H.R. 9140, 88th Congress, Ist session. 
H.R. 9140 appropriated funds to start Fed- 
eral construction of the intertie facilities. 
The accompanying report required good 
faith negotiations with non-Federal entities 
which might desire to build the facilities and 
a report from me to Congress before Federal 
construction could commence. It also re- 
quired that S. 1007, a bill to give electric 
consumers in the Pacific Northwest first call 
on Federal hydroelectric power produced in 
the region, or similar legislation, be passed 
first. 

To implement this congressional directive, 
the Honorable Kenneth Holum, Assistant 
Secretary for Water and Power, developed a 
“Federal yardstick” proposal and made avail- 
able to all non-Federal entities that had in- 
dicated an interest in submitting proposals 
the criteria that would be used in evaluating 
their proposals. 

On April 17, 1964, we received 10 proposals 
to build all or portions of the Federal yard- 
stick plan (3 of the 12 entities joined to- 
gether as the California Power Pool to make 
a single offer). These proposals, with 
amendments thereto as negotiated, were 
evaluated by a three-member departmental 
team composed of Charles F. Luce, Bonne- 
ville Power Administrator, as Chairman; 
Emil V. Lindseth, Associate Chief Engineer, 
Bureau of Reclamation; and Morgan D. 
Dubrow, Assistant and Chief Engineering 
Research Adviser to Assistant Secretary 
Holum. Mr. Holum recommended approval 
of the result of their negotiations and their 
evaluations. 

The plan we are recommending to the Con- 
gress involves acceptance of proposals of the 
city of Los Angeles, California Power Pool 
Companies, Pacific Power and Light Co., 
Portland General Electric Company, and Ari- 
zona Public Service Company. Lines and 
segments of lines would also be constructed 
by the Bonneville Power Administration and 
the Bureau of Reclamation. 

The recommended plan will produce bene- 
fits estimated to be $2.6 billion over a 50-year 
payout period. Approximately two-thirds of 
the benefits would accrue to preference cus- 
tomers. About $1 billion in benefits would 
flow to the Pacific Northwest, $869 million to 
California, and $724 million to Arizona, Ne- 
vada, and other Colorado basin states. 

With regard to the proposed 750-kilovolt 
direct current line from the Dalles Dam to 
Hoover Dam, it is our intention that wheeling 
agreements with non-Federal utilities be 
negotiated during the present calendar year 
to assure the financial feasibility of this line. 

Our recommendations as to the construc- 
tion of the first two lines across Oregon also 
deserve special comment. These lines would 
be constructed by the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration, which would require 75 percent 
or more of their capacity. Construction by 
BPA would be much less costly than under 
any other firm non-Federal proposals we re- 
ceived. For example, under present stand- 
ards, BPA’s own costs on the Oregon portion 
of a 750-kilovolt direct current line, having 
capacity of 1,350,000 kilowatts, would be ap- 
proximately $2 per kilowatt per year. A 
Northwest Intertie, Inc. proposal would cost 
about $2.72 per kilowatt per year, and if In- 
ternational Utilities Company built this line, 
it would cost BPA about $2.91 per kilowatt 
per year. Thus over a 50-year payout period, 
these two proposals would cost the Bonneville 
Power Administration and other users of the 
lines from $48 to $60 million more than if 
BPA constructed these lines as part of its 
main grid. All, or a large percentage, of this 
additional cost would come from Federal 
funds, since the non-Federal proposals are 
conditioned upon long-term leases from BPA 
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amendment. 
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sufficient to pay the full cost of the line plus, 
in the case of International Utilities Com- 
pany, a profit of its equity investment. A 
comparison of Federal and non-Federal trans- 
mission charges on the first 500-kilovolt al- 
ternating current line across Oregon similarly 
favors BPA construction by a wide margin. 

By contrast, the proposals of the city of 
Los Angeles and the California Power Pool 
companies, and the other non-Federal pro- 
posals we have recommended be accepted, 
result in transmission charges as low or lower 
than would result with Federal construction. 

One other condition remains to be met be- 
fore construction of the Federal portion of 
the recommended intertie plan can begin. 
That is for the House and Senate to resolve 
their differences over the Westland amend- 
ment to S. 1007. We strongly believe that 
the intertie plan herein recommended 
provides a basis for resolving these differ- 
ences by a substitute amendment. We look 
forward to early start of construction on a 
joint Federal-public-private intertie pro- 
gram that is engineeringly sound, economi- 
cally advantageous, and compatible with the 
pattern of diverse ownerships of electrical 
facilities in this Nation. 

Under separate cover we have sent, or are 
sending, you the full text of the criteria and 
of each proposal. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., July 27, 1964. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN and GEORGE MAHON, 
Chairmen, A tions Committees, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HAYDEN AND MR. MAHON: As 
a result of conferences between Senators and 
Congressmen from Western States interested 
in the Pacific Northwest-Pacific Southwest 
intertie, we have been asked two questions: 

1. Could our report of June 24, 1964, to the 
House and Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tees, as amended July 21, 1964, be further 
amended to include an all-Federal tie be- 
tween the Federal Columbia River power 
system and the Federal Central Valley proj- 
ect power system? 

2. If so, what plan of service would accom- 
plish this objective most economically?” 

The answer to the first question is “Yes, and 
this letter may be regarded as such a further 
Our report to the Appropria- 
tions Committees dated June 24, 1964, is 
based upon our understanding of the cri- 
teria that Congress asked us to apply in ne- 
gotiations with non-Federal entities for con- 
struction of the intertie lines, see conference 
committee report accompanying H.R. 9140, 
House Report No. 1027, December 11, 1963. 
If it is now determined, as a matter of policy, 
that the intertie program include an all- 
Federal tie between the Columbia and the 
Central Valley, our report can be amended 
accordingly. 

The answer to the second question is that 
an all-Federal tie between the Columbia and 
Central Valley systems can be accomplished 
most economically if the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion constructs a 500-kilovolt line from the 
California-Oregon boundary into Round 
Mountain station about 100 miles south of 
the State boundary; and from Round Moun- 
tain a 230-kilovolt line to Cottonwood sta- 
tion, where it would connect, directly and in- 
directly, with five existing Federal 230-kilo- 
volt lines now carrying Shasta and Trinity 
power southward to Tracy. Such a line 
would be an extension into northern Cali- 
fornia of the Bonneville 500-kilovolt line 
proposed for construction from John Day 
Dam to the California-Oregon boundary. 
The approximate cost to the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation of such lines, including substation 
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additions, is $20,300,000. To start construc- 
tion of such lines in fiscal year 1965, the 
Bureau would require an additional appro- 
priation of $500,000. 

The modification of our intertie report to 
include construction of a Federal 500-kilo- 
volt line from the California-Oregon line to 
Round Mountain, and a 230-kilovolt exten- 
sion into Cottonwood, requires negotiation 
of certain additional agreements with other 
utilities whose facilities would be affected, 
for example: 

1. P.G. & E.'s agreement would be needed 
to interconnect the Bureau's 500-kilovolt 
and 230-kilovolt lines at P.G. & E.’s Round 
Mountain station, and the Bureau's 230- 
kilovolt line at its Cottonwood station. 

2. A long-term agreement with P.G. & E. 
whereby the Bureau’s 500- and 230-kilovolt 
lines would be operated in parallel with the 
company’s 500-kilovolt lines and system and 
capacities on the Bureau and company lines 
between the Oregon boundary and Tracy 
would be pooled. The capacity of the 500- 
kilovolt transmission line to be constructed 
by the Bureau from the Oregon border to 
Round Mountain shall be made available, 
first, for the Bureau’s own uses up to 400 
megawatts and the balance of the capacity 
in said line shall be made available to carry 
out the proposal of the companies including 
the fulfillment of obligations of the com- 
panies thereunder, 

3. Agreement between the Bureau and the 
California companies for equitably sharing 
the wheeling revenues payable by the State 
and SMUD, and for reducing the companies’ 
wheeling charges to the Bureau for service 
to Tracy. It may be necessary to adjust the 
charge to the State and SMUD, depending 
upon the result of further negotiations, 

4. Agreement by the Pacific Power & Light 
Co. and the Portland General Electric Co. 
regarding their participation in the inter- 
tie plan. 

5. Agreement by the California companies 
not to withdraw the other features of their 
proposal, including support for The Dalles- 
Los Angeles 750-kilovolt direct current line, 
and service to SMUD and the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

In connection with our recommendation 
to Congress that either the Los Angeles De- 
partment of Water and Power or the South- 
ern California Edison Co, construct the di- 
rect current tie between the Hoover and Syl- 
mar direct current terminals, further nego- 
tiations will also be necessary. 

We cannot say at this time whether all of 
these agreements could be obtained on sat- 
isfactory terms if the intertie plan were thus 
amended. If funds are appropriated for such 
a line, we will use our best efforts to obtain 
the agreements. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the conference report 
which the committee of conference 
brings to the House at this time brings 
the same bill that the House passed on 
the matter of electricity in the Pacific 
Northwest, commonly known as the 
Northwest preference bill, with the ex- 
ception of one amendment. The one 
amendment, of course, has to do with the 
important amendment which was dis- 
cussed on the floor of the House and upon 
which the House voted. That amend- 
ment was known, and is still known, as 
the Westland amendment. It is an 
amendment which has for its purpose 
bringing to the Congress requests for the 
authorization of any transmission lines 
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to be built outside of the Pacific North- 
west for the purposes authorized in the 
legislation. 

The report has been signed by the ma- 
jority members with the exception of the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. HALEY]. 
It was signed by the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. WESTLAND] of the 
minority, and sponsor of the Westland 
amendment. It has not been signed by 
the ranking minority member of the 
House committee who served as a mem- 
ber of the conference committee. 

The difference comes about with re- 
spect to the understanding which the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania had con- 
cerning the Westland amendment, as op- 
posed to the understanding which others 
of us working on the bill as it passed the 
House had on the same amendment. 
Most of us were of the opinion that the 
Westland amendment, with its manda- 
tory provision for the Secretary to come 
to the House for any authorization to 
build lines outside of the Northwest area, 
had to do with lines to be built from the 
Northwest area, or more specifically, 
the Bonneville area. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, as I understand his 
position, understood that this language 
was to be considered nationwide in its 
scope. 

With that in mind as the difference 
which divides us, may I say that since 
we last met on this bill the Secretary 
has arrived at agreements with the 
power handlers of the Southwest United 
States—in Nevada, California, and Ari- 
zona—whereby there is an agreement as 
to what the Federal Government is to 
build and also as to those lines which 
private interests and municipalities are 
to build. 

Most of us feel that the agreement ar- 
rived at by the Secretary, although not 
entirely agreeable to everybody, never- 
theless was as good an agreement as he 
could have obtained from these various 
interests. We are willing to go along 
with him on that agreement. 

The agreement is set forth in letters 
printed in the House report, together 
with maps, so there is no possibility of 
anybody mistaking the intention of the 
Secretary, or of those contracting with 
the Department of the Interior, as well 
as those of us who have worked on this 
legislation. 

In order to see to it that there was no 
implication whatsoever that the Secre- 
tary would have any other authority than 
that given to him in this agreement, 
there was placed in the conference report 
this proviso: 

Provided, That, except with respect to elec- 
tric transmission lines and related facilities 
for the purpose of transmitting electric 
energy between the two regions above men- 
tioned, nothing herein shall be construed 
as expanding or diminishing in any way the 
present authority of the Secretary of the 


Interior to construct transmission lines to 
market power and energy. 


In other words, this leaves the matter, 
except for the agreement provisions, just 
as it was before this was brought to our 
attention. I think this is as much as 
we can ask of the Department of the 
Interior regardless of who happens to 
be Secretary. I think it is fair. 
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Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
SAYLOR]. ; 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, almost 
exactly 1 year ago this body considered 
the so-called Pacific Northwest regional 
preference bill (S. 1007); and, after ex- 
tended debate, it was approved. Much 
of the colloquy at that time centered 
around an integral and vital provision 
of the legislation known as the Westland 
amendment which was designed to give 
Congress the final determination on an 
important matter of national policy con- 
cerning Federal construction of extra- 
high voltage transmission lines. 

Now we are back here again today to 
consider a conference report on that bill 
and a complete capitulation on the West- 
land amendment. 

The original Westland amendment was 
not so complicated or difficult to under- 
Stand. It merely said: 

No electric transmission lines or facilities 
shall be constructed outside the Pacific 
Northwest by any Federal agency for the 
purpose of transmitting electric energy for 
sale or exchange pursuant to this Act except 
those lines and facilities hereafter specifically 
authorized by the Congress. 


This amendment was added to S. 1007 
by an overwhelming majority of the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee. I 
think a vote of 23 to 9 can be said to be 
an overwhelming majority. The amend- 
ment was also affirmed by the Committee 
of the Whole House. To many of us on 
the Interior Committee, the Westland 
amendment was the only redeeming fea- 
ture of an otherwise highly undesirable 
and dangerous piece of legislation. 
Without the protection it would give to 
all other areas—not just California—the 
Pacific Northwest regional preference bill 
is again undesirable, dangerous and, 
therefore, unacceptable. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to refresh our 
memories I would like to reiterate some of 
the basic reasons I cited during the de- 
bate last August as to why S. 1007 is dan- 
gerous legislation. The documentation 
on these points may be found in House 
report 590 of this Congress as a part of 
the separate views signed by seven mem- 
bers of the Interior Committee, including 
myself. 

The bill would abrogate existing pref- 
erence laws, first enacted in 1906, gov- 
erning the sale of Federal electric power 
at least insofar as they would apply to 
such power produced in the Pacific 
Northwest and sold outside of that area. 

The bill does not follow the principle of 
other legislation prescribing boundaries 
for Federal power marketing agencies, 
such as TVA. 

The bill would lure industries from 
other areas to the economic detriment of 
these other areas. 

The tax dollars used to pay for Federal 
Northwest projects containing power 
came from all Americans. 

Regional preference would impede the 
free flow of power from areas where it 
can be produced most economically to 
those areas where it might be needed 
most. 

Customers outside the Pacific North- 
west would have to incur the financial 
burden of building high-cost steam pow- 
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erplants to meet their increasing needs 
for power. 

This legislation would be a precedent 
for extending regional preference to 
other areas. 

This legislation is not the effective way 
to protect the Pacific Northwest. 

Mr. Speaker, the one redeeming fea- 
ture of this bill, however, was the original 
Westland amendment, which I repeat 
was adopted by 23 to 9 vote in the Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs Committee. The 
inclusion. of that amendment was re- 
quired to permit Congress to face the 
issue directly and on its merits as to 
whether a Federal interconnection 
should be built between the Northwest 
and all other regions. It does not pre- 
vent any construction within the North- 
west area, This amendment permitted 
the questions of how the power should be 
marketed and whether Federal funds 
should be expended to be considered sep- 
arately. Without this protection the bill 
would be completely unacceptable. 

The original Westland amendment was 
consistent with other recent actions 
taken by this body in a number of in- 
stances to protect congressional preroga- 
tives. The Atomic Energy authorization 
bill as passed last year provides in section 
107 that: 

No appropriation shall be made to the 
Commission nor shall the Commission waive 
charges for the use of materials under the 
cooperative power reactor demonstration pro- 
gram, unless previously authorized by legisla- 
tion enacted by the Congress. 


The distinguished vice chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
stanchly defended this provision July 8, 
1963, on the floor of the House by saying: 

We have therefore provided, in section 
197 of the bill, that prior congressional 
authorization will be required for all ap- 
3 to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, 

The ultimate effect of this legislation will 
be to strengthen political and fiscal re- 
sponsibility in this important scientific pro- 
gram. The result should be beneficial to 
the Congress, the taxpayers, and the Nation. 

His reasoning is equally applicable to 
the Westland amendment. 

In Public Law 88-45, enacted on June 
21, 1963, Congress provided that after 
fiscal year 1964, funds may not be ap- 
propriated to or for the use of the Coast 
Guard for the construction of shore or 
offshore establishments or for the pro- 
curement of vessels or aircraft, unless 
the appropriation of such funds has been 
authorized by legislation enacted after 
December 31, 1963. This certainly con- 
stitutes another clear precedent for the 
original Westland amendment. The 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
chairman of the Interior Committee to 
the Missouri River Basin authorization 
bill provided that none of the funds au- 
thorized to be appropriated by this sec- 
tion shall be available to initiate con- 
struction of any unit of the Missouri 
River Basin project, whether included 
in the comprehensive plan or not, which 
is not hereafter authorized by act of 
Congress. 

The Interior Committee report states 
that: 

The committee believes that this procedure 
is necessary to provide the Congress with 
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proper surveillance and control over further 
deyelopment by the Department of the In- 
terior in the Missouri River Basin (88th 
Cong., H. Rept. 304, p. 2). 


The Missouri River Basin bill was en- 
acted in the past few days and is wait- 
ing Presidential approval. 

By the same token, the original West- 
land amendment is just as necessary to 
provide Congress with proper surveil- 
lance and control over this important 
question of national policy. Perhaps 
those who criticize the original Westland 
amendment realize that the presently in- 
complete plans of the Federal agencies 
could not stand up under the light of 
thorough congressional appraisal. If 
such is not the case, it is difficult to un- 
derstand why they seek to avoid congres- 
sional review. 

The appropriation for starting the 
intertie from the Pacific Northwest to 
the Pacific Southwest would—as admit- 
ted by the Secretary of the Interior—be 
of no consequence without enactment of 
the Northwest preference bill (S. 1007) 
nor could construction of the lines be un- 
dertaken if the Westland amendment to 
S. 1007 were to be retained in its original 
form. ( 

You cannot have one without the 
other. 

Through the manipulations of a 
strange group of bedfellows, however, it 
appears that the skids have been greased 
and all the legislation necessary to open 
the way for a hybrid transmission system 
is in the offing. To attempt to stop this 
steamroller seems futile. Nonetheless, I 
should like to make my position clear, 
though I may end up being the only 
Member of the House on record in op- 
position to the so-called revised West- 
land amendment, which is nothing more 
than a complete capitulation on the 
House position that the lines cannot be 
built from Bonneville without congres- 
sional authorization. 

Yet I feel that I may not be standing 
alone after I have reminded my col- 
leagues of the manner in which the inter- 
tie was arranged. You are all aware, I 
trust, that when the public works appro- 
priation bill left the House, there was no 
mention whatsoever of funds for the 
grand design to bring power from the Pa- 
cific Northwest into California, Arizona, 
and the several other States selected by 
the Secretary of the Interior as market 
areas. 

Let us look at the chronology of H.R. 
11579, the public works appropriation 
bill. The Appropriations Committee re- 
ported the measure on June 11, 1964, and 
it passed the House without amendment 
and without funds for the intertie on 
June 16. Eight days later the Secretary 
of the Interior transmitted to the House 
and Senate Appropriations Committees a 
report of negotiations with non-Federal 
entities for construction of the extra- 
high-voltage intertie lines. The next 
day, on June 25, the Secretary of the In- 
terior wrote a letter to selected members 
of the California delegation in answer 
to questions they had raised in a letter 
written June 16, thus indicating that cer- 
tain Members of Congress received pref- 
erential treatment on release of informa- 
tion about this project; and I might add 
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that this information had not been made 
available to the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, where such projects histori- 
cally get their start or their stop. 

But things move fast in closing days of 
a Congress when it is only the taxpayers’ 
money at stake. On the afternoon of 
Thursday, June 25, the Secretary of the 
Interior, accompanied by the Assistant 
Secretary, the BPA Administrator, and 
the Commissioner of Reclamation, held a 
press conference to explain the intertie 
and the many benefits that it would bring 
to selected areas at the expense of tax- 
payers everywhere. Secretary Udall, 
with his usual ebullience and enthusiasm, 
explained the proposed four-line system: 

I think this is the first time in the whole 
history of the West, you had river basin proj- 
ects, you had reclamation projects, and pow- 
er projects in one State. This is the first 
time that you have a project of this magni- 
tude, nearly three-quarters of a billion dol- 
lars, that affects all 11 of the Old West West- 
ern States. 


The Secretary neglected to mention, in 
his buoyant poise, that his extravagance 
would be a tremendous burden on the 
taxpayers of the older East Eastern 
States. 

The package was all tied up and ready 
to be delivered, the Secretary assured the 
press. In answer to a question about 
the Northwest power preference bill and 
the Westland amendment, he assured re- 
porters that everything was being taken 
care of and that a solution: had been 
reached so that conferees on S. 1007 
would agree to the passage of the prefer- 
ential legislation with what one reporter 
described as a “backoff from the West- 
land amendment.” The conference was 
dismissed after the Secretary answered 
this question: “Are there any bugs in this 
thing?” 

“If there are,” the Secretary stated, “I 
am sure they will be brought out. We 
have our critics.” 

Maybe it is time to bring out those 
bugs, including the ones that interfere 
with normal, traditional, and accepted 
legislative procedure. How does legisla- 
tion of this kind, which the Secretary 
admits is the “first time you have a proj- 
ect of this magnitude,” get as far as it is 
in a responsible Congress without re- 
ferral to the proper committees? 

Mr. Speaker, the Senate appropriation 
hearing is replete with evidence in tes- 
timony of the need for having this whole 
project closely scrutinized by an In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee of 
at least one House before one penny of 
Federal funds is made available for con- 
struction. In the first place, there is the 
matter of so-called good faith negotia- 
tions which Congress directed the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to conduct with pri- 
vate utilities before proceeding with any 
phase of the proposed lines’ construction. 
What actually happened is that the util- 
ities were told—with a shotgun at their 
heads—to get in on this deal or else. If 
they would not go along, the result would 
be an all-Federal transmission system. 
Period. 

Those are the good faith negotiations 
that brought around this strange coterie 
of witnesses that testified in favor of the 
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intertie. Yet with experts from private 
companies and with an entire cheering 
section from the Department of the In- 
terior, a great many of the questions 
posed by members of the committee went 
unanswered. The matter of the heavy 
flow of water that determines seasonal 
power capacity was never carefully ex- 
amined during the hearings. The cost 
factor was never fully explained, and 
indeed by the Interior Department's own 
figures it was learned that electricity de- 
livered by the intertie in the Phoenix 
area would actually cost more than if it 
were generated by steamplants. The 
senior Senator from California, who 
throughout the hearings showed a very 
zealous interest in the intertie, ques- 
tioned whether the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee should not properly 
look into the proposal. He contended 
that the staff of that committee is better 
qualified to deal with such matters be- 
cause the Appropriations Committee staff 
is not equipped for such functions. 

The senior Senator from Colorado de- 
plored the lack of information on costs, 
and he also pointed out that there has 
been no experience in the operation of a 
750-kilovolt direct-current line. No, 
Mr. Speaker, so far as we know there is 
no line of this capacity in operation 
anywhere in the world. In other words, 
the proponents of these lines are not at 
all certain as to the rate of line loss, 
the extent of rights-of-way that will be 
needed, or other technical questions 
that are sure to arise. In this connec- 
tion, I should like to read the following 
paragraph from Electrical World of 
March 23, 1964: 

Bonneville’s $2 million d.c. research pro- 

is in a class of its own. During ac- 
ceptance tests of the E.h.v. d.c. test center 
near The Dalles, Oreg. (E.Q., Nov. 4, 1963), a 
large insulating tube supporting one recti- 
fier transformer failed, and a 2-year test is 
about to begin on its replacement. The 
results are expected to yield valuable infor- 
mation for design of d.c. transmission lines. 
In BPA’s fiscal year 1965 budget request to 
Congress is $3 million for R. & D. which in- 
cludes $2 million for permanently housing 
the d.c. equipment on the Bonneville 
system. 


Mind you, Mr. Speaker, this Congress 
is being asked to permit construction, at 
what will eventually be a bill of at least 
$242 million for the American taxpayer, 
of high-voltage transmission that has 
failed its first test and still meeds—ac- 
cording to BPA—2 more years of 
laboratory work on this one phase of it 
alone. 

You are acquainted with the more 
recent episodes of the intertie story. 
The Senate Appropriations Committee 
approved $45.5 million to start construc- 
tion. The Senate passed the bill and it 
went to conference. Now, not long ago, 
a very influential member of the House 
Appropriations Committee made it very 
clear that he was not at all pleased with 
what was becoming common custom in 
the Senate—that is, usurping the House 
prerogative of originating appropria- 
tions. I do not know what his position 
was when the amended appropriation 
bill came back to this side of the Capitol 
with that $45.5 million attachment to 
it, but for some reason the conferees 
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agreed to the addition without com- 
plaint. 

As predicted by the Secretary to the 
press 3 weeks ago, the Westland amend- 
ment to the Northwest power preference 
bill sure enough was amended to author- 
ize specifically this circumvention of 
proper congressional procedure in the 
case of the intertie, and now the House 
is asked to permit the Secretary of the 
Interior to proceed without any author- 
ization whatsoever on a project that is 
going to cost the U.S. Treasury a mini- 
mum of one-quarter of a billion dollars. 

In tracing the timetable of the Interior 
program, I might also point to the Sec- 
retary’s press release of last Thursday 
which announced the signing of an 
agreement covering the sale of Canada’s 
share of downstream power to be gen- 
erated at Columbia River dams to the 
United States under the proposed 
Colorado River treaty. This step in the 
intertie plan, which also should have 
been studied by the Interior Committee 
along with all other facets of the case, 
was announced on the day the conferees 
agreed to the intertie appropriation. 

For my colleagues outside the old and 
the new Bonneville marketing areas, let 
me look for a moment at what your ap- 
proval of such projects as these is doing 
to residents of your own districts. The 
BPA, which is incurring an annual loss 
in the vicinity of $18 million due to un- 
naturally low rates, is making power 
available to consumers at only 2.4 mills 
per kilowatt-hour. In contrast, the aver- 
age TVA cost is 4.11 mills. For those of 
us who look to private enterprise to sup- 
ply us with electricity, our cost is at least 
6 mills. Why, will someone tell me, 
should the taxpayers of New England, of 
Pennsylvania, and of the many other 
sectors underwrite the loss incurred by 
BPA so that it can use these rates to 
attract the industry that would other- 
wise be ours? 

If you do not like the setup, then I sug- 
gest that you join me in rejecting this 
whole Northwest preference bill unless 
and until it is amended to include the 
original Westland specification that re- 
fuses the Department of the Interior 
from building tielines outside its own 
area without the authorization of Con- 
gress. It is our last opportunity to pro- 
tect the integrity of Congress in dealings 
of this nature. 

Mr. Speaker, let me again remind our 
colleagues that when the bill was debated 
on this floor last year, several Members 
took strong exception to the bill with- 
out the original Westland amendment. 
Furthermore assurances were given to 
the Rules Committee and the whole 
House that the position in insisting upon 
the Westland amendment would be up- 
held. Despite these facts, this confer- 
ence report now before us represents a 
total and complete capitulation and is 
not worth the paper it is written on as 
far as protecting congressional preroga- 
tives on this vital question. 3 

The House can and must reject this 
report and instruct its conferees to go 
back and insist on the original West- 
land amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no crystal ball, 
but I predict that just as sure as the 
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House of Representatives is meeting 
in Washington today, the 18th day 
of August 1964, within less than 10 
years from today, if you pass this con- 
ference report, there will be from the 
west coast to the east coast, from the 
Canadian border to the Gulf of Mexico, a 
Federal power grid. Now, mark my 
words and remember the dates. This is 
the first big step that they have been 
able to take in the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion for the past 20 years. Believe it or 
not, though, today they take the big bite. 
Today they make the move that takes 
power out of Oregon and Washington 
and moves it down to southern California 
and into the Hoover Dam. The next step, 
my colleagues, will be to move it right 
out of the Pacific Northwest down into 
the Missouri Basin; tie the Missouri 
Basin in with the TVA; the TVA with 
Passamaquoddy, and you have the Fed- 
eral power grid. 

Now, if you want a Federal power grid, 
then vote for this conference report. If 
you do not want it, then vote against it. 

Let me tell you what happened. We 
reported out a bill to build a Chinese 
wall around the Pacific Northwest. For 
you folks who say you are in favor of 
Federal power and the Federal Govern- 
ment being in the power business, the 
bill says that the preference clause does 
not apply in the Pacific Northwest here- 
after. No; we are going to take care of 
Alcoa and take care of all the big com- 
panies that are down in your area now, 
and we are going to bring them up there 
and take care of them with low-cost 
power. You say I am dreaming? Oh, no, 
Iam not. Just while this bill was pend- 
ing the Bonneville Power Administration 
entered into a contract with Monsanto 
Chemical Co. to give them a power 
rate that they have never given to any- 
body else in the Pacific Northwest. This 
is the lowest rate that has ever been 
given, and if this bill passes, you will put 
your stamp of approval on that type of 
legislation. If you want the preference 
customers in your community to have the 
benefit of low-cost power, then you vote 
against this bill. Some of the people 
from California say they are satisfied 
with this bill. They should be satisfied 
with this bill. The four companies—the 
four private utility companies in Cali- 
fornia—went to deal with the Secretary 
of the Interior, and they got the best deal 
they could possibly get out of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. It is not a good 
deal for either side. There are some 
things in it. However, the price you had 
to pay to get that deal—and I would 
like you folks from California to pay 
attention to this—the price you had to 
pay was not whether or not you should 
transport that power out of the Pacific 
Northwest to give it to you down in Cali- 
fornia to use. No. The price was that 
this bill, that has absolutely no connec- 
tion with it, has to be passed before the 
Secretary of the Interior will authorize 
the Bonneville Power Administrator to 
enter into a contract with the power com- 
panies. If this is not an agency of the 
Federal Government holding a gun to 
the head of Congress and saying, “If 
you want those people in southern Cali- 
fornia to have that power, you have to 
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pass the bill,” then I do not know. This 
is the issue that Congress must face 
today. 

This is why I did not sign the confer- 
ence report. I can say to the Members 
of the House that the Northwest pref- 
erence bill would never have passed, it 
would never have come out of the In- 
terior Committee if the Westland 
amendment had not been attached to it. 
What was the vote? Twenty-three to 
nine in favor of the Westland amend- 
ment, in the Interior Committee. 

We went to conference last fall. The 
Senate would not move; the House would 
not move. The House stood by the 
Westland amendment. We felt that the 
Westland amendment should be in- 
cluded. 

What you are doing in this bill is giv- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior a blank 
check. He can go anywhere he wants 
to in the United States, build any power- 
lines he wants. Do you want to give 
him that authority? Or do you in Con- 
gress, who have charge of the purse 
strings, who are charged by the people 
in your district with representing them, 
want to have something to say about 
whether the Secretary of the Interior 
spends the money or not? I think we 
should. And the best thing that can 
happen today is for the House of Repre- 
sentatives to turn down this conference 
report. If you do then I am sure that 
those who believe in the preference clause 
will see to it that it will apply to the 
people in their district. If you approve 
this conference report, just as sure as 
you are sitting here today, you will see 
a national power grid. 

And I might say to the power com- 
panies who have entered into their 
agreements that if this bill passes, they 
had better get their accounts ready, and 
be able to put a price tag on what they 
have got involved, because they will be 
out of business in 10 years. 

This I do not like to predict, but this 
I sincerely believe. I sincerely hope that 
the House turns down this conference 
report. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
HaLEY] and I refused to sign the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. McCULLOCH]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 15 last I was concerned by the 
ticker stories on the series of decisions 
handed down by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the reapportion- 
ment cases, which series of cases in- 
cluded the Ohio case. Those cases, 
unless something is done about it by the 
Congress or by the people of America, 
will end 173 years of the glorious history 
of this country. 

Within 7 days after those decisions 
were handed down as many as 50 Mem- 
bers of the House and almost as many 
Members of the Senate had introduced 
joint resolutions proposing to amend the 
Constitution of the United States or to 
amend the law of the land to give 
breather time to offer such amendments. 

I was therefore pleased indeed to see 
in the Washington Post this morning 
the column by Walter Lippmann entitled 
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“The Dirksen Breather,” which is a 
counterpart, as I have indicated, of some 
30 or 40 bills in the House. I quote this 
column by the distinguished columnist 
Walter Lippmann: 

TODAY AND TOMORROW 

(By Walter Lippmann) 

THE DIRKSEN BREATHER 


Although it is a bit awkward and rather 
inconvenient to make Congress deal with 
apportionment at the tail end of the session, 
the importance of the subject is overriding. 
The reai issue, as I see it, is whether reap- 
portionment of the State legislatures, which 
is necessary but also a far-reaching change 
of habit and custom, should be propelled by 
something more than the Federal courts 
alone—whether, that is to say, this great 
change in the political balance of power 
should have also the approval of Congress 
and be subjected to the test of a constitu- 
tional amendment. Taking this to be the 
purpose of the Dirksen proposal, it seems to 
me sound and in the end desirable. 

The heart of the matter is that since about 
1890 the United States, which was then com- 
posed two-thirds of people from farms and 
Villages, has been transformed. Two-thirds 
of the Americans now live in cities or in 
the suburbs. But the apportionment of at 
least 44 of the State legislatures does not 
represent this change. In these 44 States, 
less than 40 percent of the people elect a 
controlling majority of the legislature. In 
13 of these States, one-third or less of the 
people can elect a controlling majority of the 
legislature. 

While the statistics of this misrepresenta- 
tion cry out for reform, it is nevertheless 
true that the problem here, unlike that of the 
civil rights bill a few months ago, is not such 
a present danger that delay is intolerable. 
It is essential that the city and suburban 
people be properly represented in their State 
legislatures in order that they may be better 
able to deal with their pressing needs. But, 
there is no critical emergency which makes 
the delay proposed by Senator DIRKSEN 
intolerable. 

There are also positive advantages in the 
Dirksen breather. It involves Congress, not 
only the Supreme Court, in the problem of 
apportionment, and the pause provided by 
the Dirksen rider may help to make the com- 
ing reapportionment seem less terrifying to 
those who will lose by it. 

For many of us this will help to assuage a 
troubled conscience about the dilemma posed 
by the Supreme Court’s decision in the Ala- 
bama case and Mr. Justice Harlan’s dissent- 
ing opinion. The dissenting opinion argued 
powerfully against bringing the affairs of the 
State legislatures into the Federal courts. 
The opinion was, in my view, unanswerable 
but for one enormous fact. That is that the 
unrepresentative State legislatures are un- 
willing to reform themselves. The under- 
represented voters in the cities and suburbs 
have little or no power to compel reform. 
In this situation, when there is indubitable 
evil for which there is no known legal rem- 
edy, the intervention of the Supreme Court 
was the only way of breaking the deadlock. 

But such a choice of the lesser of two evils 
is not attractive, and as one of those trou- 
bled by it, I welcome Senator DIRKSEN’S ac- 
tion in taking the question to Congress and 
to the amending process. 

The public discussion, which will ensue, 
will be clarified if we distinguish the two 
principal arguments which have been used 
to justify the overrepresentation of the 
rural voters. One reason, which is as old 
as the Nation, is that the excitable working 
people in the cities are not to be trusted 
as against the stable and virtuous farmers, 
and that the representative system should 
be constructed so as to prevent the urban 
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masses from ruling the State. This is the 
principle of the New York State constitu- 
tion which was framed before the turn of 
the century. 

This reason could prevail when the city 
people were still a minority. It cannot pre- 
vail much longer now that they have become 
a preponderant majority. 

But there is another reason, closely re- 
lated in practice but separate in theory. It 
is, as Madison put it, that it is necessary to 
“refine the will of the people,” and that one 
of the best ways of doing this is to have a 
legislature with two houses in which the 
upper house is more stable and more con- 
servative. 

The real question which will confront the 
States is how to construct senates in which, 
though all voters are equal, the senators will 
check and balance the lower house. 

It is not an insoluble problem. The States 
will have to deal with the problem by mak- 
ing the senatorial districts larger and the 
number of senators smaller. Each senator 
will therefore represent a much more varied 
constituency than a member of the lower 
house. The States can give the senators a 
longer term and higher pay. This will tend 
to give the senators a broader view, a less 
hurried view, more honor, a greater inde- 
pendence and sense of responsibility. 

These are ways to refine the will of the 
people without obstructing it. 


Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to take the 
further time of the House at this late 
hour in the day and I shall, therefore, 
not continue except to say that I com- 
mend the editorial which I have just 
read into the Record to the reading of 
the Members of the House in its en- 
tirety. Because on tomorrow will begin 
the debate on proposals which may well 
be the turning point in the history of 
America. 

In any event, Mr. Speaker, I repeat 
differently what I have said at the very 
beginning, we will, unless the Congress 
or unless the people of this country do 
something about those series of deci- 
sions, be at the end of an era in Amer- 
ica. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
BoLLING). The time of the gentleman 
from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, may 
I have 1 minute in which to answer my 
colleague from Ohio [Mr. Hays], who is 
one of the examples of our great system 
in Ohio? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 additional minute to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McCULLOCH]. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HAYS. I appreciate the remarks 
of my distinguished colleague and es- 
teemed friend from Ohio. I do not know 
exactly what he is going to answer be- 
cause I had not said anything, and I 
hope what I say will not require an an- 
swer. 

I am pleased at the gentleman’s rec- 
ommendation of the eminent columnist 
Walter Lippmann on the subject of re- 
apportionment and I hope the gentle- 
man pays the same kind of careful at- 
tention to his numerous columns on 
Senator GOLDWATER, 
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Mr. McCULLOCH. Well, Mr. Speaker, 
there is the power of discernment on the 
part of some of my colleagues from Ohio, 
including your humble servant, the gen- 
tleman from the Fourth Congressional 
District. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
again expired. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentlewoman from 
Washington [Mrs, Hansen]. 

Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to express my commendation and 
appreciation for the diligent work done 
on this Senate bill, which is similar to 
the House bill introduced. 

I think the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs has 
done a magnificent job, and I would per- 
sonally like to express the appreciation 
of the people of my region for the splen- 
did work he has done. 

I would also like to express the appre- 
ciation of these people to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Rocers] for the work 
he has done on behalf of this entire 
problem. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. WESTLAND]. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WESTLAND. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Washington. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
a great deal of pleasure to know that at 
long last, the regional preference legis- 
lation, S. 1007, is before us on the House 
floor. 

Now that agreement by all major 
parties on the Interior Department’s 
recommendations with respect to the Pa- 
cific Northwest-Pacific Southwest inter- 
tie plan is a matter of record, we can 
proceed with this desirable and necessary 
legislation so that the first phase of con- 
struction of the tielines can proceed. 

As the committee is aware, the Senate- 
House conferees have recommended an 
appropriation of $42,200,000 with which 
to initiate construction of three of the 
four transmission lines between the 
power system of the Bonneville Power 
Administration and the Pacific South- 
west. The conferees, rightly, agreed that 
none of these funds shall be expended 
until enactment of S. 1007, or similar 
legislation guaranteeing electric consum- 
ers in the Pacific Northwest first call on 
electric energy generated at Federal hy- 
droelectric plants in that region, and to 
guarantee electric consumers in other 
regions reciprocal priority. 

I would be remiss, Mr. Speaker, were I 
not to give recognition to my able col- 
league, the gentleman from the State of 
Washington [Mr. WESTLAND]. My col- 
league, I feel, was largely responsible 
for setting forth the conditions under 
which a realistic and satisfactory inter- 
tie plan would be developed. It was his 
amendment to S. 1007, which was ap- 
proved by this body, that made this inter- 
tie plan possible. My colleague’s amend- 
ment has thus served its purpose and 
this is why he and our other colleagues 
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could now agree to compromise language 
with the other body. 

I urge, Mr. Speaker, that S. 1007, as 
reported by the conference committee, be 
accepted by the House. It will mean we 
can get on with the job of constructing 
the intertie to the benefit of all. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I 
support this conference report. Eight 
out of ten members of the conferees have 
signed this conference report, which I 
believe is beneficial to the people of the 
country. Some 20-odd million people 
will benefit to the extent of $2.5 billion 
over the term of this intertie. I believe 
this conference report should be ap- 
proved by the House, as I am sure it will 
be, and by the Senate. 

This particular piece of legislation has 
had great consideration by the Interior 
Department. Anyone who talks about a 
threat of Federal intertie throughout the 
Nation really is not talking about this 
legislation because there is nothing here 
that says there will be any national in- 
tertie proposition. This is designed for 
a specific area and for the benefit of the 
people of that area. As I say, it will 
benefit them to the tune of better than 
$2 billion. 

The Secretary of the Interior has gone 
out and negotiated with non-Federal en- 
tities, with the private power companies, 
with the municipal water districts, such 
as the Los Angeles district, and by his 
own words the Secretary of the Interior 
has said that through those negotiations 
he comes here with a better package that 
will provide a greater benefit and at less 
cost than by the building of a Federal 
intertie. This is the kind of thing we 
wanted to have done. This is the way 
I believe the processes of the Congress 
should go. 

The Secretary came before the Con- 
gress and told the Congress what he had 
in mind. The Congress has approved 
it. 

Mr. Speaker, this will be one of the 
most beneficial pieces of legislation I 
have seen this year, and I hope it will 
be overwhelmingly approved by the 
House. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
passage of this bill this afternoon will 
mark the culmination of many months 
of work on the part of many, many peo- 
ple. There have been disagreements and 
disputes—and there still are. But a re- 
markable consensus is embodied in this 
conference report. It is one that can be 
supported by advocates of public and pri- 
vate power alike and will provide benefits 
to both as well as to the various geo- 
graphical areas involved. It is proof 
again that, with all the disadvantages, 
the democratic system can work and does 
work. 

This is not a Federal grid, though it is 
a regional grid. Someday there may be 
a national grid. I doubt that it will be 
a Federal grid however but rather one 
that follows the pattern of the one soon 
to span the country along the west 
coast. Maximum utilization of our re- 
sources and the elimination of waste de- 
mands the answers we are helping to 
provide today. 

The gentleman from Colorado who 
chairs the Interior Committee has 
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patiently and skillfully acted as the mid- 
wife along with his counterpart in the 
Senate. The Secretary of Interior and 
Mr. Charles Luce, the able Administrator 
of Bonneville were anxious parents along 
with many of my colleagues from Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Arizona, and Ore- 
gon. All can share the credit for the 
very imaginative and far-reaching high- 
voltage intertie that will result. 

May I express the thanks of the people 
of Oregon to all of them and to all of the 
Members from around the country who 
support this legislation today. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the House today, I hope, will take the fi- 
nal legislative action on a measure that 
has been a long time in the legislative 
mill. I hope the House will accept this re- 
port of the conferees. The conferees de- 
serve commendation for the persistent 
manner in which they have negotiated 
and renegotiated among themselves in an 
effort to reach agreement. We have be- 
fore us an imaginative proposal to create 
a vast hydroelectric power net reaching 
from the Columbia River basin, that 
vital artery of the Pacific Northwest, into 
the lower reaches of California and even- 
tually into the Southwest. There will 
be private, municipal, State and Federal 
participation in what will be the biggest 
single electric transmission program ever 
conceived in the United States. The 
President in late July sent to the Con- 
gress a request for $49.5 million to start 
construction of the Federal portion of 
three of the planned four lines. The 
lines would carry more than 4 million 
kilowatts of power, equivalent to the 
daily power needs of five Washington, 
D.C.’s, or to the output of two Grand 
Coulee dams. 

The conference report accompanying 
S. 1007 would establish needed ground 
rules for operating the west coast in- 
terties, that involve the exchange and 
sale of hydro energy and power capacity 
which is surplus to the needs of the re- 
spective Federal power marketing areas 
and agencies. Regional preference leg- 
islation is needed to protect electric con- 
sumers in the Pacific Northwest by giving 
them first call on electric energy gener- 
ated at Federal hydroelectric plants in 
that region. 

It has been a long, hard road, Mr. 
Speaker, for those of us who see the ad- 
vantages of the intertie but appreciated 
the keen need to properly protect our 
resources development in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
BoLLING). The question is on the con- 
ference report. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground a quorum is not 
present, and make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
dentiy a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 230, nays 134, not voting 66, 


as follows: 


[Roll No. 239] 
YEAS—230 
Addabbo Hagen, Calif Perkins 
Albert Halleck Philbin 
Andrews, Halpern Pickle 
N. Dak. Hanna Pike 
Arends Hansen Po 
Ashley Harding Powell 
Aspinall Harris Price 
Ayres Harrison Pucinski 
Baker Hawkins Purcell 
Baldwin Hays Randall 
Hechler Reid, III 
Beckworth Henderson Reifel 
Beermann Holifield Reuss 
Bell Horan Rhodes, Ariz. 
Bennett, Fla. Horton Rhodes, Pa. 
Hosmer Rivers, Alaska 
Betts Hull Roberts, Tex. 
Ichord Rogers, Colo, 
Bo! Jennings Rogers, Tex. 
Bolton, Jensen Rooney, N.Y 
Oliver P. Joelson Rooney, Pa, 
Bow Johnson, Calif. Roosevelt 
Brademas Karsten Rosenthal 
Brock Karth Rostenkowski 
Brooks Kastenmeler Roudebush 
Brotzman Kelly ush 
Brown, Calif Keogh bal 
Brown, Ohio Kilgore Ryan, N.Y. 
Burke King, Calif. St Germain 
Burkhalter irwan St. Onge 
Burton, Calif. Kluczynski 
Byrne, Pa Laird Senner 
Byrnes, Langen Short 
Cameron Leggett Shriver 
y Libonati Sickles 
Chenoweth Lipscomb Sikes 
k Long, La. Sisk 
Clausen, Long, Md Slack 
Don H, McDowell Smith, Iowa 
Clawson, Del McFall Staebler 
Cohelan Macdonald Stafford 
Cooley Madden S 
Corman Mahon Steed 
Cunningham  Mailliard Stephens 
Daniels Martin, Calif. Stinson 
Davis, Ga. Martin, Nebr. Stratton 
Dawson Ma Stubblefield 
Delaney May Sullivan 
Dent Miller, Calif Taft 
Denton Mills Talcott 
Dole Minish Taylor 
Donohue Monagan Teague, Calif. 
Duncan Montoya Thomas 
Edmondson Moorhead Thompson, N.J 
Edwards Morgan Thomson, Wis. 
Elliott rris Trimble 
Everett Morrison Tupper 
Farbstein Mosher Tuten 
Fascell Moss Udall 
Feighan apa m. Ut 
Finnegan ' Van Di 
Fino Murphy, N.Y a jier: 
Flood Murray Van Pelt 
Flynt Natcher Wallhauser 
Fraser Nelsen Watts 
Friedel Nix Weltner 
Norblad Westland 
Giaimo O'Brien, N.Y. white 
Gilbert O'Hara, Ill. Whitten 
Gin O'Hara, Mich. Wickersham 
Gonzalez O’Konski Widnall 
Grabowski Olsen, Mont. Willis 
Gray —.— 5 Wilson, Bob 
Green, Oreg. etll Wilson, 
Green, Pa Patman Charles H. 
Grifths Patten Wright 
Gubser Pelly Young 
Hagan, Ga. Pepper Zablocki 
NAYS—134 
Abbitt Burleson Derwinski 
Abele Burton, Utah Devine 
Abernethy Cahill Dorn 
Anderson Casey Dowdy 
Andrews, Ala. Cederberg Downing 
Ashbrook Chamberlain Dwyer 
Ashmore Clancy Findley 
Bates Cleveland Fisher 
Battin Collier Ford 
Becker Colmer Foreman 
— Sensis Fountain 
ray r n 
Se, de PEE 
B Curtin Fuqua 
Broyhill, N.C. Curtis 
Broyhill, Va Dague Gathings 
Derounian Gibbons 
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Glenn Lindsay Robison 
Goodell McCulloch Rogers, Fla. 
Goodling McDade Rumsfeld 
Grant McIntire Saylor 
Griffin McLoskey Schadeberg 
Gross McMillan Schenck 
Grover MacGregor Schneebell 
Gurney Schweiker 
Haley Mathias Schwengel 
Hall Matthews tt 
Hardy Meader Selden 
Harsha Milliken Sibal 
Harvey, Ind Minshall Siler 
Herlong Moore Skubitz 
Huddleston Morton Snyder 
Hutchinson Osmers Springer 
Jarman Teague, Tex 
Johansen Passman Tuck 
Johnson, Pa Pillion Waggonner 
Jonas Poff Watson 
Keith Pool Weaver 
Kilburn Quie Wharton 
King, N.Y. Quillen Whitener 
Knox Reid, N.Y. Williams 
Korne; Rich Wilson, Ind 
Kunkel Riehlman Winstead 
Latta Rivers, S. C Wydler 
Lennon Roberts, Ala. 
NOT VOTING—66 
Adair y Morse 
ger Forrester Nedzi 
Auchincloss Pulton, Tenn. Pilcher 
Avery Garmatz Pirnie 
Baring Harvey, Mich. Rains 
Barrett ey Rodino 
Bass Hébert Ryan, Mich, 
Blatnik Hoeven St. George 
Boland Hoffman Sheppard 
Bolton, Holland Shipley 
P. Johnson, Wis. Smith, Calif. 
Bonner Jones, Ala. Smith, Va. 
Buckley Jones, Mo. Thompson, La 
Celler Kee Thompson, Tex. 
Chelf Kyl Toll 
Landrum Tollefson 
Davis, Tenn Lankford Uliman 
Diggs Lesinski Vinson 
Dingell Lloyd Whalley 
Dulski McClory Wyman 
Ellsworth Martin, Mass. Younger 
Evins Michel 
Fallon Miller, N.Y. 


So the conference report was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Smith of California for, with Mr. Morse 
against. 

Mr. Toll for, with Mr. Auchincloss against. 

Mr. Daddario for, with Mr. McClory against. 

Mr. Adair for, with Mr. Wyman against. 

Mr. Ellsworth for, with Mr. Fogarty against. 

Mr. Tollefson for, with Mr. Pirnie against. 

Mr. Younger for, with Mr. Alger against. 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Hoeven against. 

Mrs. St. George for, with Mr. Hoffman 


against. 
Mr. Barrett for, with Mr. Michel against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Avery. 
Mr. Fallon with Mr. Harvey of Michigan. 
Mr. Shipley with Mrs. Frances P. Bolton. 
Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr, Mar- 
tin of Massachusetts. 
Blatnik with Mr. Kyl. 
Chelf with Mr. Buckley. 
Bonner with Mr. Boland. 
Landrum with Mr. Lankford. 
Jones of Alabama with Mrs. Kee. 
Dingell with Mr. Pilcher. 
Rodino with Mr. Sheppard. 
Holland with Mr. Healey. 
Ullman with Mr. Thompson. 
Baring with Mr. Lesinski. 
Nedzi with Mr. Rains. 
Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Vinson. 
Ryan of Michigan with Mr. Evins. 
Dulski with Mr. Diggs. 
Celler with Mr. Davis of Tennessee. 
Mr. Forrester with Mr, Johnson of Wiscon- 


PRRRRRRRRRRERES 


FORD changed their votes from „yea 
to “nay. n 
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The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
desiring to do so have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on the 
conference report just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 


SENECA INDIAN NATION 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill 
(H.R. 1794) to authorize the acquisition 
of and the payment for a flowage ease- 
ment and rights-of-way over lands 
within the Allegany Indian Reservation 
in New York, required by the United 
States for the Allegheny River—Kinzua 
Dam—project to provide for the reloca- 
tion, rehabilitation, social and economic 
development of the members of the Sen- 
eca Nation, and for other purposes, and 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of the 
House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1821) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
1794) to authorize the acquisition of and 
the payment for a flowage easement and 
rights-of-way over lands within the Allegany 
Indian Reservation in New York, required 
by the United States for the Allegheny River 
(Kinzua Dam) project, to provide for the 
relocation, rehabilitation, social and eco- 
nomic development of the members of the 
Seneca Nation, and for other purposes, hav- 
ing met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, and 9. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 4, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: 

Page 3, lines 19 and 20, strike out 1, 083, 
275", and insert “$945,573”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 5, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the lan- 
guage inserted by the Senate amendment, 
insert the following: 

“(f) The sums payable under (a) and (c) 
of this section shall be subject to deduction 
in accordance with stipulations entered into, 
or to be entered into, between the United 
States, the Seneca Nation, and individual 
Seneca Indians if it is judicially determined 
that title to any lands or improvements to 
which such compensation relates was not 
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vested at the time of the taking, in whole 
or in part, in the Seneca Nation or individual 
Seneca Indians.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 6, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the lan- 
guage inserted by the Senate amendment, in- 
sert the following: 

“SEC. 4. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated the additional sum of $12,128,917, 
which shall be deposited in the Treasury 
of the United States to the credit of the 
Seneca Nation and which shall draw interest 
on the principal at the rate of 4 per centum 
per annum until expended for assistance de- 
signed to improve the economic, social, and 
educational conditions of enrolled members 
of the Seneca Nation, including but not 
limited to the following purposes 

“(a) developing and carrying out individ- 
ual and family plans, including relocation 
and resettlement and the construction of 
roads, utilities, sanitation facilities, houses, 
and related structures; 

“(b) the construction and maintenance 
of community buildings and other commu- 
nity facilities; and 

“(c) industrial and recreational develop- 
ment on the Allegany, Cattaraugus, and Oil 
Springs Reservations. 


The funds authorized by this section shall 
be expended in accordance with plans and 
programs approved by the Seneca Nation and 
the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That 
no part of such funds shall be used for per 
capita payments.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 10, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: 

“Sec. 18. Except as specifically required to 
carry out the provisions of this Act, the De- 
partment of the Interior shall not enlarge 
the services which it is now in fact render- 
ing to, or the supervision which it is now in 
fact exercising over the property and affairs 
of, the Seneca Nation and its members pur- 
suant to the laws of the United States re- 
lating to Indians and Indian tribes. The 
Secretary of the Interior shall, after consul- 
tation with the Seneca Nation, submit to the 
Congress a plan for complete withdrawal of 
Federal supervision over the property and 
affairs of the Nation and its members. Said 
plan shall be submitted within three years 
from the effective date of this Act.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
the title of the bill, and agree to the same. 

WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 

JAMES A, HALEY, 

Ep EDMONDSON, 

CHARLOTTE T. REID, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


FRANK CHURCH, 

CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

GEORGE MCGOVERN, 

MILWARD L. SIMPSON, 

PETER H. DOMINICK, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses to the bill (H.R. 1794) to 
authorize payment for certain interests in 
lands within the Allegany Indian Reserva- 
tion in New York, required by the United 
States for the Allegheny River (Kinzua 
Dam) project, to provide for the relocation, 
rehabilitation, social, and economic develop- 
ment of the members of the Seneca Nation, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the language agreed 
upon and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report. 
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The Senate amended H.R. 1794, as it passed 
the House, in 10 respects. Five of these 
amendments—those numbered (1), (2), (3), 
(7), and (9)—were clarifying or perfecting in 
nature and the House conferees recommend 
that the House recede from its disagreement 
thereto. Another, amendment number (5), 
added language to the effect that the sums 
payable to the Senecas under section 2, sub- 
sections (a) and (c), of the bill should be 
subject to deduction for any property the 
title to which is found not to have been 
vested in the Senecas. The House conferees 
recommend acceptance of this amendment 
with a further perfecting amendment. 

Senate amendment No. (4) reduced the 
amount payable to the Senecas for so-called 
indirect damages from $1,033,275 to $824,273. 
The conference committee recommends that 
the latter figure be raised to $945,573. This 
amount was arrived at by deducting from 
the House figure the sum of $94 per acre for 
933 acres of submerged lands in the 
Allegheny River. The remaining amount 
thus includes all other items for which the 
House had allowed compensation in this sub- 
section plus $6 per acre for the submerged 
lands. The $6 allowed is in accord with leg- 
islative decisions heretofore made in other 
Indian land-taking cases. 

Senate amendment No. (6) reduced the 
amount authorized to be appropriated for 
rehabilitation and improvement of the 
Senecas’ economic, social and educational 
conditions from the $16,931,000 in the House 
bill to $6,116,550, and otherwise modified the 
language of section 4 in which this amount 
appeared. The conference committee recom- 
mends acceptance of the text of the Senate 
amendment with a clarifying amendment 
and the substitution of $12,128,917 for the 
lower Senate figure. 

Senate amendment No. (8) struck from the 
House-passed bill a provision for the acquisi- 
tion of property outside the Allegany Res- 
ervation for recreational or commercial de- 
velopment and for such acquired property to 
become part of the Reservation. The House 
conferees recommend that the House recede 
from its disagreement to this amendment. 

Senate amendment No. (10) would have 
directed the tribal council of the Seneca 
Nation to submit a plan for termination of 
Federal supervision over its property and 
affairs within two years from the date HR. 
1794 becomes law. It also would have di- 
rected the Secretary of the Interior to sub- 
mit proposed legislation to carry out this 
purpose within 90 days of the date on which 
the tribal council submitted its plan. In 
lieu of this amendment, and in order to en- 
courage the Seneca Nation to continue man- 
aging its affairs as it has done since 1949 
when the State of New York assumed re- 
sponsibility for its Indian citizens and to in- 
sure that the Secretary of the Interior will 
not assume responsibilities other than those 
advisory in nature, the conferees recom- 
mend a substitute which will, in effect, for- 
bid the Department of the Interior to en- 
large upon the services which it is now 
rendering to the Senecas and the supervision 
which it is now exercising over their prop- 
erty and affairs, except as such enlargement 
is specifically required to carry out H.R. 1794. 
It also directs the Secretary of the Interior, 
after consultation with the nation, to sub- 
mit to the Congress a plan for complete 
withdrawal of Federal supervision within 3 
years from the date of the act. 

Warne N. ASPINALL, 
JAMES A. HALEY, 
Ep EDMONSON, 


CHARLOTTE T. REID, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, in this particular con- 
ference report the differences between 
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the House and Senate conferees were 
pretty well ironed out without much 
controversy with the exception of one 
matter having to do with the ultimate 
figure to be authorized for the rehabili- 
tation and improvement of the Seneca’s 
economic, social, and educational condi- 
tions. The House provided $16,931,000 
and the Senate provided $6,116,550. We 
finally came to agreement on the amount 
of $12,128,917. This amount with the 
other benefits that are provided comes 
to $15 million to take care of the ex- 
penses, the distress, and the rehabilita- 
tion of this tribe that was so rudely 
moved away from its home. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
SAYLOR]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, first I 
would like to commend our colleague, the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. HALEY]. 
Mr. Hatey took up the problems of the 
Seneca Indians as a personal crusade, 
realizing that their treaty had been 
broken and that it was incumbent upon 
the people of the United States to do 
something to take care of this great tribe. 

As a result of his efforts, and his efforts 
alone, we are here today with a confer- 
ence report which gives the Seneca In- 
dians the necessary money which will en- 
able them to rehabilitate themselves. 
This is a tremendous credit to the gentle- 
man from Florida; it is a tribute to him. 

The only item that was really deleted 
was an item that involved a section of 
their reservation which is not affected by 
the reservoir, and for this reason the 
gentleman from Florida was willing to 
concede that this be taken out. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, may I 
at this time express my commendation 
not only to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Haney], who has worked hard on 
this matter, but also the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, who has done his best to 
take care of the Indians involved in this 
legislation. 

Mr.SAYLOR. Ithank the gentleman. 
I certainly hope the conference report 
will be adopted and that the money will 
be provided so these Indians can be re- 
habilitated before the reservation is 
closed. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. GOODELL]. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, this 
conference report takes care of the Sen- 
eca Indians in my district. We have had 
a good many fights about the building 
of the Kinzua Dam in the area of the 
Allegheny River bordering New York and 
Pennsylvania. 

I want to commend the House confer- 
ees and the House committee, as well as 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Saytor] and the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ASPINALL], for their all- 
out efforts on behalf of the Indians. 
They took the trouble to go up there and 
confer with the Indians and look the sit- 
uation over. They understood the prob- 
lems created by this dam going in there 
and flooding out the Seneca Nation. I 
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commend them, therefore, for this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Speaker, at long last the Congress 
has taken final action to provide reim- 
bursement to the Seneca Nation of Indi- 
ans for the taking of their lands. In 
earlier actions the United States broke 
its treaty with the Senecas and proceeded 
to plan and construct the Kinzua Dam 
on the Allegheny River. 

That dam and the reservoir that will 
result will cause the Federal Government 
to take more than 10,000 acres from the 
Seneca Reservation. The conference re- 
port we approve here tonight provides 
payment to the Senecas for that taking. 

This is the culmination of more than 
35 years of threats to the very existence 
of the Seneca Nation. By endorsing this 
conference report we provide for the con- 
tinued existence of that ancient nation 
in our midst. The great heritage of these 
people can be preserved, studied, and dis- 
played to many, many of our modern 
society. 

The Seneca Nation has indeed suffered. 

By tonight’s action we alleviate, to 
some degree, that suffering. I, for one, 
wish that we could do more. This is, 
however, a beginning in the drive to re- 
build the nation of the Senecas and to 
provide for its young people the means 
to develop their own future based upon 
their traditional past. 

I support the conference report and 
commend those who made it possible. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. PILLION]. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to express my approval of this con- 
ference report. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that any Members 
desiring to do so may have 5 legislative 
days in which to extend their remarks in 
the Recorp on the conference report 
just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 


CONSERVATION OF WILDLIFE 
RESOURCES 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up the conference report on the 
bill (S. 793) to promote the conservation 
of the Nation’s wildlife resources on the 
Pacific flyway in the Tule Lake, Lower 
Klamath, Upper Klamath, and Clear 
Lake National Wildlife Refuges in Ore- 
gon and California and to aid in the ad- 
ministration of the Klamath reclamation 
project, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
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part of the House be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No, 1820) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the Bill (S. 
793) entitled An act to promote the con- 
servation of the Nation's wildlife resources 
on the Pacific flyway in the Tule Lake, Lower 
Klamath, Upper Klamath, and Clear Lake 
National Wildlife Refuges in Oregon and 
California and to aid in the administration 
of the Klamath reclamation project, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: F 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the House num- 
bered 1 and 2. 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House num- 
bered 3, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the lan- 
guage inserted by the House amendment, in- 
sert the following: 

“Sec. 6. In carrying out the obligations of 
the United States under any migratory bird 
treaty, the Migratory Bird Treaty Act (40 
Stat. 755), as amended, or the Migratory 
Bird Conservation Act (45 Stat. 1222), as 
amended, waters under the control of the 
Secretary of the Interior shall be regulated, 
subject to valid existing rights, to maintain 
sump levels in the Tule Lake National Wild- 
life Refuge at levels established by regula- 
tions issued by the Secretary pursuant to the 
contract between the United States and the 
Tulelake Irrigation District, dated Septem- 
ber 10, 1956, or any amendment thereof. 
Such regulations shall accommodate to the 
maximum extent practicable waterfowl man- 
agement needs.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

WALTER ROGERS, 
ROBERT B. DUNCAN, 
HAROLD T. JOHNSON, 
JOHN P. SAYLOR, 
Jor SKUBITZ, 

Managers on the Partof the House. 
HENRY M. JACKSON, 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
FRANK E. Moss, 

THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
GORDON ALLOTT, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 793) to promote the 
conservation of the Nation’s wildlife re- 
sources on the Pacific flyway in the Tule Lake, 
Lower Klamath, Upper Klamath, and Clear 
Lake National Wildlife Refuges in Oregon 
and California and to aid in the administra- 
tion of the Klamath reclamation project, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the language agreed upon 
and recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report. The language agreed upon 
is the language of the House except the lar- 
guage in section 6. The language agreed 
upon in section 6 is new language which is 
different from either the language of the 
House or the language of the Senate. 

Section 6 relates to the maintenance of 
water levels in the sumps in the Tule Lake 
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National Wildlife Refuge. Presently, these 
water levels are established by Secretarial 
regulations which are issued pursuant to sec- 
tion 7 of the contract between the United 
States and the Tulelake Irrigation District 
entered into in 1956. Since 1959, these regu- 
lations have satisfactorily provided for proper 
waterfowl management and optimum agri- 
cultural use without interfering with either 
purpose. The new language adopted by the 
committee of conference as a substitute for 
the House and Senate versions of section 6, is 
designed to continue this satisfactory ar- 
rangement, 

The language agreed upon directs the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, in carrying out various 
treaty and statutory obligations, to regulate 
the water under his control, subject to valid 
existing contractural rights, through regula- 
tions issued pursuant to the contract entered 
into in 1956 between the Government and 
the Tulelake Irrigation District. These reg- 
ulations establish sump levels in the Tule 
Lake Refuge. The language agreed upon also 
directs that the regulations shall, to the 
maximum extent practicable, accommodate 
waterfowl management needs, 

Your conferees believe that this new lan- 
guage does not impair the rights of the dis- 
trict under its contract, and therefore ac- 
complishes what was intended to be accom- 
plished by the House language. The validity 
of the contract is recognized and, at the same 
time, the Secretary retains authority to serve 
the broadest possible public interest in ad- 
justing the two primary purposes to which 
the sumps are devoted, waterfowl manage- 
ment and flood control. 

In summary, in our view, the language 
agreed upon fully accomplishes what was in- 
tended to be accomplished by the House lan- 
guage in section 6, and it should be adopted. 

WALTER ROGERS, 
ROBERT B. DUNCAN, 
HAROLD T. JOHNSON, 
JOHN P. SAYLOR, 
Jor SKUBITZ, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, in pre- 
senting this conference report I wish to 
commend the members of the commit- 
tee of conference, the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Rocers], the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Jonnson,] the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Duncan], the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR], and 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. SKU- 
BITZ] for the wonderful job they have 
done. This perhaps is one of the most 
intricate and controversial responsibili- 
ties that we have had to take care of. 
The conferees have done a magnificent 
job, and I recommend their report to the 
House. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Savior]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Rocers] and the members of the com- 
mittee of conference on bringing in this 
fine conference report. By the adoption 
of this conference report we will have 
solved a problem that has been before 
the Congress for 20 years. I urge the 
adoption of this conference report. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to 
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the gentleman from California [Mr. 
JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to commend the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
on bringing in a conference report we 
can all support. This has been a prob- 
lem in our State for approximately 20 
years, and for the 6 years that I have 
been here in the Congress. I certainly 
hope the House will today adopt the 
conference report, because it does do jus- 
tice to everyone concerned. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
CoHELAN]. 

Mr.COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to congratulate the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL] for 
his tireless work in bringing this impor- 
tant legislation through the conference 
committee and to the House for final 
consideration. 

The Tule Lake-Klamath Waterfowl 
Refuge is one of the largest waterfowl 
concentrations in the United States. It 
is situated at a critical point, or “bottle- 
neck,“ on the Pacific flyway and is an 
essential resting and feeding area for in 
excess of 7 million birds each year wing- 
ing southward from their Alaskan and 
Canadian breeding grounds. 

Despite its importance, however, Mr. 
Speaker, controversy has raged for many 
years between those who would divert 
refuge lands and waters to private uses 
and those who would safeguard this in- 
valuable wildlife habitat. And this de- 
spite the fact that the present refuge 
is but a small part of the once extensive 
wetlands of the Klamath basin. 

This bill, I am pleased to say, is in the 
public interest. For not only does it pre- 
serve an irreplaceable national and in- 
ternational waterfowl refuge, but its 
maintenace as an assured habitat of 
migratory fowl also benefits the great 
majority of affected agriculturists. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a sound, construc- 
tive bill. It protects a critical national 
interest, and I urge its approval without 
further delay. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers be allowed to extend their remarks 
at this point in the Recorp on the con- 
ference report just adopted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


JULIAN A. ERSKINE 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 5941) for 
the relief of Julian A. Erskine, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: “That the estate of the late 
Julian A. Erskine, master sergeant, United 
States Army, retired, of Staples, Minnesota, 
is hereby relieved of all liability for repay- 
ment to the United States of the amount of 
$601.07 representing overpayments of active 
duty pay as a member of the United States 
Army for the period from July 20, 1944, 
through August 9, 1959, which he received 
as a result of a typographical error made in 
the date of his original enlistment in the 
National Guard and the granting of subse- 
quent longevity increases prior to entitle- 
ment. 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to Mrs. Julian A. Erskine of 
Staples, Minnesota, the aggregate of amounts 
received or withheld from the late Master 
Sergeant Julian A. Erskine on account of the 
payments referred to in the first section of 
this Act. No part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this section shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of the preceding sentence shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


RELIEF OF E. A. ROLFE, JR. 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill 
(H.R. 2215) for the relief of E. A. Rolfe, 
Jr., and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Botanp). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Rept. No. 1804) 
The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
2215) for the relief of E. A. Rolfe, Jr., having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses, as follows: 
That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment and agree to the same. 
ROBERT T. ASHMORE, 
JOHN DOWDY, 
RoLranD V. LIBONATI, 
GARNER E. SHRIVER, 
CARLETON J. KING, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
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STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H-R. 2215) entitled “An 
act for the relief of E. A. Rolfe, Jr.,“ submit 
the following statement in explanation of 
the effect of the action agreed upon by the 
conferees and recommended in the accom- 
panying conference report: 

When this proposed measure passed the 
Senate it was amended by the addition of 
the words and assessment of deficiency by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for 
any of said years against the said E. A. Rolfe, 
Jr.,“ on page 1, in line 6 after the word Ar- 
kansas”. This would have extended a waiver 
of the statute of limitations to the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue for the assess- 
ment of any deficiencies for the years 1948, 
1949, 1951, and 1954 for which the House 
passed form of the measure would have per- 
mitted the filing of a claim for credit or 
refund of overpayment of income taxes by 
the taxpayer. 

The Senate receded from its amendment. 

ROBERT T. ASHMORE, 

JOHN Dowpy, 

ROLAND V. LIBONATI, 

GARNER E. SHRIVER, 

CARLETON J. KING, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DEFENSE SECRETARY McNAMARA’S 
TESTIMONY BEFORE DEMOCRA- 
TIC PLATFORM COMMITTEE 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
marks of Secretary of Defense McNa- 
mara before the Democratic platform 
committee cannot be left unanswered. 
In reading over his remarks, I found it 
difficult to determine from one paragraph 
to the next whether he was attacking 
General Eisenhower or Senator GOLD- 
WATER. I found it virtually impossible to 
unearth one direct answer to the charges 
that have been leveled against his ad- 
ministration of the Department of 
Defense. 

It is not, I think, because he misunder- 
stands the charges that have been 
leveled. Many of us have repeated them 
on several occasions over the past several 
months. We can only conclude that his 
failure to address himself more directly 
to the charges leveled is an admission 
that there is no meaningful answer to 
those charges. 

Tomorrow, I will address myself in 
some detail to the remarks of the Secre- 
tary before the platform committee. 

For the moment, I would like to ad- 
dress myself to one of the more fla- 
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grant assertions contained in the Secre- 
tary’s statement. In the opening para- 
graph, he makes reference to the Eisen- 
hower administration and states: 

The Defense Establishment we found in 
1961 was based on a strategy of massive nu- 
clear retaliation as the answer to all military 
and political aggression. We, however, were 
convinced that our enemies would never find 
credible a strategy which even the Ameri- 
can people did not believe. 


This assertion, Mr. Speaker, to any 
who lived through the Eisenhower years, 
or to any who have read about the Eisen- 
hower years, and most particularly, to 
those who understand the Eisenhower 
years, is a patently indefensible and ir- 
responsible statement. Our response in 
Lebanon, to Quemoy-Matsu and many 
other military or. political incidents 
would bear this out. 

Mr. Speaker, by way of anticipating 
what I will lay before this House tomor- 
row, let me say that I find it shocking 
that the Secretary of Defense would pre- 
sent a document so obviously political 
rather than an objective assessment of 
our defense posture. 


CANADA'S DUTY REMISSION 
PROGRAM 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
an editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, Can- 
ada’s duty remission program, adopted 
by our neighbor last fall for the avowed 
purpose of increasing her exports of au- 
tomotive parts of this country, has been 
capably discussed on this floor by several 
of our colleagues who are genuinely and 
rightfully concerned over potentially ad- 
verse effects upon U.S. jobs and workers. 

I share their concern and join them in 
censuring a unilateral trade action that 
raises such grave questions of Govern- 
ment subsidy and unfair competition. 

I am, however, sorely troubled by the 
remedy that has been proposed in the 
form of a demand for the imposition of 
countervailing duties by the Treasury 
Department. 

Such action is, I submit, neither the 
only nor the best answer. It is a solution 
that would be only too likely to create 
greater problems than it attempts to 
solve. It is a course that offers much too 
little lasting relief for the affected U.S. 
producers and much too much danger to 
the entire framework of trade relations 
between Canada and the United States. 

Indeed, as far as the U.S. auto parts 
industry as a whole is concerned, the im- 
position of countervailing duties might 
well be worse than taking no action at 
all. I do not propose such a passive atti- 
tude, but in considering our alternatives 
we must keep in mind that the duty re- 
mission program does not operate exclu- 
sively on a one-way street. For many 
U.S. producers of automotive supplies, 
this program could well mean more ex- 
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ports to Canada and more jobs in the 
United States. 

Remember how the Canadian program 
works: essentially, it provides for the re- 
mission of automotive import duties to 
manufacturers who successfully increase 
their exports of similar goods. 

The effect and intent of Canada’s im- 
port duties—like import duties anywhere 
on anything—is to permit Canadian 
parts manufacturers to compete on more 
even terms with their U.S. counterparts 
whose efficiency and volume permit 
cheaper production. Any remission of 
these duties must logically, therefore, in- 
crease the competitiveness of the U.S. 
producer on the Canadian market. 
Thus, while Canada would be making in- 
roads on the U.S. auto parts market, at 
least some U.S. producers would also be 
building up their Canadian sales. 

How the interchange would balance 
out, I cannot predict—nor can anyone 
else. It is entirely conceivable that the 
net result would be far less detrimental 
to the United States than we might ini- 
tially suppose. 

Some U.S. companies, of course, are 
bound to be hurt if the Canadian pro- 
gram succeeds, and it is for their pro- 
tection that the demand for countervail- 
ing duties has come about. Let us take 
a hard look at what this course of action 
might accomplish or fail to accomplish. 

The imposition of countervailing 
duties, of course, would result from a 
determination that Canada’s duty re- 
missions are equivalent to a “bounty or 
grant” from the Canadian Government 
to Canadian manufacturers on their ex- 
ports to this country. In that case, the 
Treasury Department would assess addi- 
tional U.S. import duties sufficient to 
offset the amount of the “bounty or 
grant,“ In theory and for the moment, 
the Canadian program would be neu- 
tralized and the situation would be very 
much as though she had never adopted 
the program in the first place. 

Whether duty remissions as Canada 
is employing them do or do not actually 
constitute a subsidy is an involved and 
complex question that I am content to 
leave to the Treasury Department and, 
likely, the courts for interpretation. 

In the event countervailing duties were 
to be imposed, however, I find it hard to 
believe that the matter would end there. 
In Canada, the current accounts deficit 
with the United States, to which auto- 
motive parts are a major contributor, is 
very much a burning issue. The possi- 
bility that Canada would meet reprisal 
with further reprisal is only too real. 

Various means are at her disposal. 
She could, for example, increase tariff 
levels on imported parts, or increase the 
local content requirement—now 60 per- 
cent on passenger cars—for motor ve- 
hicles sold in Canada. Such measures 
could effectively seal off a large part of 
the Canadian market in which U.S. au- 
tomotive producers now enjoy an annual 
business of more than half a billion dol- 
lars. Different U.S. workers and differ- 
ent U.S. companies might be affected, 
but the total impact would dwarf the 
worst we can reasonably anticipate from 
the duty remission program. 
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Since neither inaction nor retaliatory 
action holds assurance, or even promise, 
of solving the problem Canada has posed 
to U.S. auto parts producers, the altern- 
ative that recommends itself is negotia- 
tion with Canada. This is by no means 
the first time that we and our best cus- 
tomer have clashed over trade matters 
but we have always managed to work 
things out. Wecould not otherwise have 
become the world’s largest trading part- 
ners whose intercommerce last year to- 
taled nearly $8 billion. Both countries 
have too much at stake to now start 
playing beggar-your-neighbor. 

Mr. Speaker, it is especially unfortu- 
nate that the dispute threatens to come 
to a head at a time when all our trading 
partners are on the alert for straws in 
the wind because of the upcoming Ken- 
nedy round of tariff negotiations in 
Geneva. 

We are told by the New York Times of 
August 10, for example, that Canadian 
authorities are already expressing appre- 
hension. Under unanimous consent, I 
insert the Times news account. 

The temptation is great, of course, to 
retort that Canada shouldered the chip 
with her duty remission program on auto 
parts, but nothing can be more futile 
and less helpful at this stage than re- 
criminations. However it came about, a 
serious situation has arisen in the mu- 
tually beneficial trade relationship be- 
tween our two countries. Our task now 
is to find a just and equitable solution 
acceptable to both. 

Mr. Speaker, such a solution is not to 
be found in reprisals, retributions and 
retaliations. Certainly the route of ne- 
gotiation and freer trade holds more 
promise for growth and industry on both 
sides of the border. Let us not block 
that path with action taken in haste and 
regretted at leisure. 

CaANADA-UNITEp STATES RIFT on TRADE LOOMS: 
OTTAWA AUTHORITIES FEAR NEW TARIFF 
BARRIERS 
OTTAWA, August 10—New protectionist 

trends on both sides of the international 
border are making Canadian authorities ap- 
prehensive of the atmosphere that will pre- 
vail at the Kennedy round of tariff bargain- 
ing at Geneva. 

In recent weeks and months, one of those 
periodic deterlorations in Ottawa-Washing- 
ton trade relations has occurred that threat- 
ens to substitute mutual reprisals for the 
usual tranquil trading pattern between the 
two countries. 

The U.S. automobile parts industry is an- 
noyed by new Canadian legislation on ship- 
ments. The industry charges the law is a 
subsidy on the shipment of Canadian auto- 
mobile parts to the U.S. market, and there- 
fore a threat to the jobs of thousands of 
American automotive workers. 

“BUY AMERICAN” PROTEST 

Canadian authorities for their part, have 
instructed the Canadian Embassy in Wash- 
ington to protest both the “buy American” 
clause inserted at the last minute into the 
rapid transit bill passed by Congress and the 
meat imports quota bill, which was passed 
recently by the Senate. 

Of the two pieces of legislation, the rapid 
transit bill is viewed as the more vital in its 
potential damage to Canadian interests. 

It stipulates that U.S. Federal aid to urban 
rapid transport shall be conditional upon the 
purchase of materials in the United States. 
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POLICY REVERSAL SEEN 

This is a reversal of the exemption that 
Canada previously has enjoyed from similar 
“buy American” clauses in U.S. defense legis- 
lation. 

As such, it is viewed by Canadian author- 
ities as a vital departure in principle, which 
if extended, could result in widespread dis- 
crimination against Canada in United States 
purchasing policy. 

That prospect is one which, in the view of 
Canadian trade authorities, could only have 
one ultimate result: a trade war between the 
two countries. 

A senior official of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce recently stated: 

“In Canada we do not discriminate against 
U.S. sources of supply. But if Washington 
should do so we would have to become simi- 
larly selective in self-defense.” 

By comparison, the meat imports quota bill 
now going before Congress after being passed 
by the Senate is a measure of far narrower 
application. 

Its effect will be to cut Canadian meat ex- 
ports to the United States by 30 percent from 
the present annual volume of $6.25 million. 

The bill would not affect Canadian live 
cattle exports now numbering 250,000 head 
a year and valued at nearly $20 million. 

Nevertheless, it is regarded by Canadian 
authorities as the kind of protectionist meas- 
ure that is out of harmony with the Kennedy 
round of negotiations scheduled to open in 
mid-November in Geneva. 


BEEF IMPORTS 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, it appears 
that the Washington Post is unusually 
jittery about legislation passed in the 
Senate and being considered by the 
House now to establish reasonable lim- 
itations on beef imports at a time when 
domestic prices are depressed because of 
a domestic oversupply. 

For several days now the Washington 
Post has had editorials on this subject, 
inferring that the livestock industry is 
attempting to impose rigid quotas on im- 
ported meat. Yesterday, the Post outdid 
itself in its editorial entitled “Import 
Jitters,” in which they went so far as to 
insult the livestock industry by using 
this phraseology: 

The organized cattlemen, a group endowed 
with more dollars than brains, has found a 
scapegoat for declining beef prices in the 
trickle of meat imports, and their demands 
for rigid import quotas has spread a paralysis 
3 among otherwise intelligent law- 

ers. 


It, of course, does no good apparently 
to suggest that whoever writes the lead 
editorials in the Washington Post should 
exercise their own brainpower a little 
more carefully and find out what a Dill 
provides before they continue to state, 
time after time, that the livestock in- 
dustry is demanding “rigid import 
quotas.” I suppose we, who have intro- 
duced such legislation and who support 
it for good reasons, can take comfort in 
the fact that this is bipartisan legisla- 
tion—and its aim is to protect the wel- 
fare of not only the livestock industry, 
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but also the American consumers, and 
the American workingmen. 

Let me reiterate what I have been stat- 
ing now for several days: The livestock 
industry proposal has been to establish a 
quota based on the average of the last 5 
years’ imports—which have been the 
highest in our Nation’s history. In addi- 
tion a growth factor has been added. 
The fact that this, in effect, guarantees 
by law a high level of imports regardless 
of our domestic price situation—seems to 
have escaped the “brainy” editorialist of 
the Washington Post. 

The livestock industry has been ac- 
cused of trying to impose higher prices 
on lower income beef consumers, who 
supposedly purchase most of the im- 
ported beef. Let me point out that low- 
income groups are not the only consum- 
ers of imported beef, because this prod- 
uct is largely used for making hamburg- 
er. Hamburger sandwiches are popular 
items with all our children, as any parent 
of teenagers can testify. Hamburger is 
used for innumerable purposes in cook- 
ing, such as Italian spaghetti, meatballs, 
and various and sundry other items. It 
also is a popular item for the outdoor grill 
cookouts so much in vogue in this coun- 
try. 

Further—11 percent of our total beef 
supply—the amount of imports in 1963— 
involves a lot of primary processing. 
This primary processing directly involves 
a considerable number of jobs in our 
packing industries in this country. 
Packinghouses in Australia and other 
foreign countries pay a great deal lower 
wage level than we do in the United 
States. Meat imported into the United 
States is boned and frozen—and this, 
too, involves a minimal amount of labor 
in this country. We have no objection to 
competing with our good neighbors when 
their cost of production is in line with 
our costs in the United States. However, 
we recognize economic facts of life— 
which the Washington Post may or may 
not consider important in utilizing 
“brainpower.” We cannot compete with 
foreign competition from countries where 
costs of production is a fraction of what 
ours are in this country. One of the 
most attractive things to those importing 
beef today is the fact that our foreign 
competitors utiilze much less expenisve 
labor in boning the production—which 
means that a lot of packinghouse work- 
ers are taken out of employment. 

The emphasis this administration is 
placing on “poverty” in this country— 
and their efforts to solve our unemploy- 
ment problem—simply does not make 
sense, if at the same time they insist 
that the workers of the United States 
are to be forced to compete with much 
cheaper labor from other countries by 
means of the importation of goods which 
are priced lower—and therefore more 
attractive to the American consumer. 

The livestock industry is trying to es- 
tablish what their share of the American 
market is to be. We have not, in the 
proposed legislation, cut off the foreign 
trade because we are interested in pro- 
viding a reasonable amount of market 
for the importers. 

We are concerned about the consumer 
because of a situation now existing in 
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England where housewives are complete- 
ly dependent upon imports, and are 
faced with an extreme shortage of beef. 
In our efforts to keep this industry 
healthy for the consumer, we are trying 
to keep this country from being faced 
with a situation similar to England’s. 

The livestock industry has a proud 
record. It has never sought, nor does it 
intend to seek, any direct subsidy pay- 
ments from the Federal Government— 
which means the American taxpayer. 
Instead, the livestock industry asks for a 
fair opportunity to place their own pro- 
duction in line with the market they are 
entitled to. 

The Washington Post—in repeatedly 
inferring by means of their editorials— 
and even the women’s page—that the 
livestock industry is trying to shut out 
imports and thereby invite retaliatory 
actions from injured foreign countries— 
is doing a disservice to the American 
citizens. They are, furthermore, doing 
a disservice to the many honest and in- 
telligent journalists who try to ascertain 
facts before they write articles. 


U.S. BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS DEFI- 
CIT WORSENED IN SECOND QUAR- 
TER 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Record and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of Commerce has recently an- 
nounced preliminary second quarter fig- 
ures on the U.S. balance of payments. 
These figures show that the payments 
deficit on so-called “regular types” of 
transactions for the first half of calen- 
dar 1964 was running at an annual rate 
of about $2 billion. In the second quar- 
ter—which was, by far, the worst quar- 
ter out of the past four—the deficit was 
$742 million on a seasonally adjusted 
basis, or at an annual rate of nearly $3 
billion, This rate compares with $3.1, 
$3.6, and $3.3 billion on the same basis 
for the preceding 3 years, 1961, 1962, and 
1963, respectively. Admittedly, the first 
quarter deficit this year was exception- 
ally low, but even if we view the first 
half as a whole the annual rate of loss 
would be $2 to $2.5 billion. 

One of the most disturbing things 
about the figures just released is that 
the balance on merchandise trade ac- 
count, while still substantially in favor 
of the United States, worsened by $270 
million as imports rose more nearly in 
line with prevailing levels of domestic 
business activities and incomes and mer- 
chandise exports declined from the first 
quarter levels. 

Of course, undue importance should 
not be given to quarterly figures, even 
when converted into annual rates. Quar- 
terly figures can swing widely, as they 
clearly did between the first and second 
quarter of this year. While the balance- 
of-payments figures are compiled by 
some of the most capable statisticians in 
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the Government service, their task is 
made particularly formidable by several 
things. The reporting and sources upon 
which they must rely are illusive and do 
not always match up, so that later and 
more complete data may result in sizable 
adjustments to the preliminary figures. 
Single large transactions may swing the 
total in unexpected and unseasonal di- 
rections. Many items which do not go 
through regular channels may escape re- 
porting entirely. 

Having thus warned of the risk of con- 
cluding too much from the quarterly fig- 
ures, it is certainly a safe understatement 
to say that the figures just released for 
the second quarter make it profoundly 
clear that the balance-of-payments 
problem is far from solved. The big pay- 
ments inflow of last March, which did 
so much to improve appearances during 
the first quarter, have been wiped out by 
a reversal in April. 

The statisticians can adjust seasonally 
for known items such as tourist travel 
which is known to be low in the winter 
months, but they can do little more than 
point out some of the temporary one- 
shot developments such as those which 
made the results for the first quarter so 
deceptively encouraging. Among the 
temporary developments which had this 
favorable effect on the first quarter ap- 
pearance were several in particular that 
could be specifically identified. 

Special Government transactions dur- 
ing the first quarter included foreign debt 
repayments to the United States in ad- 
vance of scheduled returns of about $50 
million, of which $42 million were col- 
lected from Mexico. Agricultural ex- 
ports during the first quarter were in- 
creased by sales to the Soviet bloc 
amounting to about $80 million. Re- 
ceipts from military transactions during 
the first quarter were boosted by collec- 
tions of about $50 million on foreign obli- 
gations arising from logistic supports 
given by the United States to allied 
troops in earlier years. After seasonal 
adjustment, income on direct invest- 
ments increased during the first quarter 
of this year by $230 million over the 
fourth quarter, with at least $75 million 
representing dividend payments to the 
U.S. parent companies from accumulated 
earnings, the payment of which had ap- 
parently been postponed to take advan- 
tage of the lower tax rates applicable to 
corporate incomes this year. Including 
only the special agriculture sale to the 
Soviet bloc, these developments improved 
the balance in the first quarter by close 
to $400 million. Some of these items 
were single transaction operations which 
did not repeat themselves and, in several 
of the cases, as in the special Govern- 
ment transactions, the aggregate, which 
in the first quarter was favorable to the 
balance of payments, changed to being 
unfavorable in the second quarter by 
about $50 million as cash receipts on 
military orders fell short of deliveries. 

It is, of course, now disturbing to us 
all to have these second quarter figures 
destroy the optimism which seems to be 
implicit in the data released for the pre- 
vious period. 

The second quarter figures should re- 
emphasize, however, the futility of 
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sweeping the balance-of-payments prob- 
lem under the rug on the basis of a 
fortuitous package of favorable, but tem- 
porary, short run developments or the 
invention of new expedients. The bal- 
ance-of-payments problem is not going 
to be cured by swap arrangements, sales 
of U.S. Government securities to foreign 
central banks, interferences with the pri- 
vate flow of capital, tourist restrictions, 
and other ad hoc transactions to which 
the administration has been resorting, 
one after another, in an effort to cure the 
figures, if not the problem. 

The interest equalization tax with 
which we in Congress have been dealing 
recently, is a specific example of another 
of these devices. It is perhaps too soon 
to judge whether the effects of the inter- 
est equalization tax on capital outflows 
may prove more or less restrictive than 
was expected since it was first proposed. 
The second quarter data on capital 
transactions indicate a rise of $130 mil- 
lion from the previous quarter in pur- 
chases of newly issued foreign securities. 
Admittedly, a large portion of these were 
parts of larger issues arranged early in 
1963, before the equalization tax was pro- 
posed, or exempt issues of the Inter- 
American Development Bank. 

It is significant, however, that net 
capital outflows reported by banks, on 
long term and short term, which had 
risen to about $700 million in the first 
quarter, continued close to that rate in 
the second quarter after adjustment for 
seasonal variations. It is especially sig- 
nificant to note for the future of capital 
outflows that there was a shift from 
long-term to short-term outflows. 

The persistent and basic causes of our 
balance-of-payments problems which 
need consideration include a domestic 
monetary policy and an interest rate 
structure which is relatively low com- 
pared to the other industrial countries. 
The effect of this can only be to siphon 
off funds from this country, one way or 
another, no matter how difficult it may 
be to trace or measure the magnitude of 
the capital movements prompted by in- 
terest rate differentials. Another diffi- 
culty is that we have been depending 
entirely too much upon the prospect of 
rising costs in Western Europe to correct 
the relative cost situation. This reliance 
on cost inflation in Europe to help us 
out has lead us to ignore or neglect our 
own responsibilities for improving and 
maintaining our own competitive posi- 
tion. Another basic problem that makes 
the balance-of-payments issue so per- 
sistent is that we in the United States 
are undertaking through our aid and 
grant programs to buy longrun security 
and peace for the world through finan- 
cial processes which in the end create 
more and more short-term financial 
liabilities to foreigners. 

The discipline of the balance of pay- 
ments is periodically sharpened for us 
when foreigners and their central banks, 
for reasons of their own, convert these 
open accounts due from the United 
States into gold or international mone- 
tary reserves. The recurrent gold out- 


flows should dramatize anew for us our 
own responsibility for making the do- 
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mestic adjustments necessary to bring 
payments more nearly into balance in- 
stead of trusting an occasionally im- 
proved statistical improvement in the 
apparent balance, or a series of new and 
ingenious devices. 

Under unanimous consent I place in 
the Recorp at this point the news re- 
lease of the Office of Business Economics 
of the U.S. Department of Commerce, 
dated August 13, 1964, entitled “Prelim- 
inary Release on the Balance of Pay- 
ments During the Second Quarter.” 
BUSINESS News REPORTS—PRELIMINARY RE- 

LEASE ON THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS DUR- 

ING THE SECOND QUARTER 

During the second quarter of this year, in- 
ternational reserves of the monetary author- 
ities of the United States declined by $303 
million, the U.S. Department of Commerce 
reported today. 

While the official gold stock increased by 
$73 million, holdings of convertible foreign 
currencies declined by $258 million, and the 
gold tranche positions of the United States 
in the International Monetary Fund—which 
represents nearly automatic drawing rights 
on foreign currency holdings of that institu- 
tion—declined by $118 million, according to 
preliminary calculations by the Department's 
Office of Business Economics. 

Liquid liabilities, consisting of foreign de- 
posits in U.S. banks and foreign holdings of 
marketable U.S. Government securities, in- 
creased by about $245 million. Foreign hold- 
ings of nonmarketable medium-term securi- 
ties, convertible into cash at short notice, 
were $122 million higher than in the previous 
quarter. 

The balance on international transactions 
during the second quarter, measured by the 
changes in U.S. official monetary reserves, 
and in liquid liabilities to foreigners, was 
adverse by $670 million, if the foreign hold- 
ings of nonmarketable medium-term con- 
vertible securities are included among the 
latter—and by $548 million if they are ex- 
cluded and considered long-term foreign in- 
vestments in the United States. 

The major part of the adverse balance of 
$670 million, $470 million, occurred early 
in the quarter, in April. The adverse bal- 
ance during May and June together was only 
$200 million. (If the special Government se- 
curities are not included with liquid liabil- 
ities, the April figure is $418 million and 
that for May and June $130 million.) The 
large adverse balance in April followed a fa- 
vorable balance of about $360 million in 
March. Both the March and April figures 
were quite exceptional, and the $830 million 
shift of the balance between these 2 months 
accounted for a large part of the change in 
the balance from the first to the second 
quarter, OBE noted. 

Seasonal factors are generally favorable to 
the U.S. balance of payments during the 
first half of the year, but more so in the 
first than in the second quarter. Preliminary 
adjustments for seasonal variations would 
raise the second quarter balance to about 
$790 million, which compares with a re- 
vised figure of about $75 million for the 
first quarter of the year. Counting the for- 
eign purchases of the $122 million of con- 
vertible special Government securities in the 
second quarter as long-term investments in 
the United States, the balances for the two 
quarters would be about $670 million and 
$75 million, respectively. 

Although the change in the balance from 
the first to the second quarter appears to 
have been large, it was not unexpected, as 
the international transactions during the 
first quarter included many which were tem- 
porarily favorable to the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments. 
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Incomplete data now available to OBE in- 
dicate that the following changes accounted 
for the major part of the shift in the balance 
from the first to the second quarter. 

1. Special Government transactions 
(mainly advances on military purchases by 
foreign countries) which in the first quarter 
were favorable to the balance of payments by 
about $140 million, changed to being unfa- 
vorable by about $50 million as cash receipts 
on military orders fell short of deliveries. 
Omitting these special transactions, the ad- 
verse balance on other (regular) transactions, 
after adjustment for seasonal factors, rose 
from slightly over $200 million in the first 
quarter to about $740 million in the second. 
This compares with last year’s nearly $3.3 
billion, or a quarterly average of $820 mil- 
lion in 1963, and the quarterly average of 
$900 million in 1962. 

2. Merchandise imports, which in the first 
quarter were lower than usual at the pre- 
vailing level of domestic business activity 
and incomes, rose by about $200 million, 
Merchandise exports, which in the first quar- 
ter were expanded by extraordinary grain 
sales to the Soviet bloc, declined by about $70 
million, The trade balance declined, there- 
fore, by about $270 million, but was still $200 
million higher than in last year's second 
quarter. 

3. Preliminary data on capital transactions 
indicate a rise of about $130 million from the 
previous quarter in purchases of newly issued 
foreign securities. In both the first and the 
second quarters the new issues included $50 
million of securities which were part of a 
larger issue arranged for early in 1963 before 
the Interest Equalization Tax was proposed, 
The second quarter issues also included $50 
million of bonds of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank. 

4, Transactions in other foreign securities, 
which had resulted in net sales of close to 
$100 million in the first quarter, changed to 
net sales of only about $34 million in the 
second quarter. The adverse effect of this 
change was largely offset, however, by a shift 
from net sales to net purchases of U.S. se- 
curities by foreigners. 

5. Net capital outflows reported by banks, 
both on long and short terms, which had 
risen to about $700 million in the first quar- 
ter of this year continued close to that rate 
after adjustment for seasonal variations. 
There was, however, a shift from long- to 
short-term outflows. 

6. The balance on other transactions—for 
which data are not yet available but can be 
derived as a residual—changed from net 
debits of $1,250 million in the first quarter 
to net debits of $1,420 million in the second. 
It includes all private services transactions, 
Government transactions and capital trans- 
actions reported by U.S. and foreign cor- 
porations other than banks and security 
dealers. 

This balance appears to have been excep- 
tionally low in the first quarter, and the 
change returned the balance approximately 
to the same level as it was in the last two 
quarters of 1963. It continued to be more 
favorable, however, than in the first two 
quarters of 1963 or the average quarterly 
balance during 1962. 

A summary of data now available is pro- 
vided in the following table. 

Details on the second quarter balance of 
payments will be published in the September 
issue of the Survey of Current Business, 
Official monthly journal of the Office of Busi- 
ness Economics, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, 

The Survey of Current Business is avail- 
able from field offices of the Department of 
Commerce, or from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., at an annual subscription 
price of $4, including weekly supplements; 
single copy 30 cents. 
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Selected data on foreign transactions and the balance of payments in the 2d quarter of 1964 available as of the middle of August 


[Millions of dollars) 


Credits (+), debits (—) 


A. Regular types of transactions 
eru . excluding ilta: 


9 . 

1 porches (4) or sales (—) of 
1 PARE BICA 
Other acoder (derived as residual) 
Balance on regular types of transactions. 

B. 3 Government transactions: 
heduled receipts on Government 
Rater KB E E E 
Advances on military exports 
Sales of honinarkeesbier 1 8 
noncon vertible securities 
Sales of nonmarketable, medium-term, 


convertible securities 


.1. Balance A+B excluding net receipts from 
sales of . le, medium-term, 
convertible secu 

2. Balanos AHR includlin e 

of nonmarketable, 
1 PTT... 

D. Increase (+) or decrease (—) in short-term 

official and king liabilities and in foreign 


net receipts from 
medium-term, 


holdings ofother liquid assets in the United 


reserve assets. 
1. IMF gold tranche position 
2, Convertible currencies. -~ 
3. Gold. 


Adjusted for seasonal variations 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 


APPALACHIA—FACTFINDING TOUR 
TESTIMONY 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. ScHWENGEL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout the hearings on the Appa- 
lachian regional development bill, I re- 
peatedly requested that the Ad Hoc Sub- 
committee on Appalachian Regional De- 
velopment of the Committee on Public 
Works, a subcommittee of which I am a 
member, make an onsite inspection of 
the region. As I have stated several 
times before on the floor of this House, 
my requests for such a tour were denied. 

Because of my interest to obtain first- 
hand knowledge from the people on leg- 
islation, and because I was not convinced 
that Appalachia was as bad as many 
people made it out to be, I went to 
Martinsburg, W. Va., on August 4. I took 
with me Allen Schimmel, my legislative 
assistant, and Randal Teague, minority 
clerk, Watersheds Development Subcom- 
mittee, House Committee on Public 
Works. They also asked questions of the 
witnesses who appeared to add their re- 
marks to the testimony on Appalachia. 

I held a 1-day, informal, and unofficial 
session in Martinsburg, and I invited, 


through the press, anyone to come and 
give testimony on the legislation. There 
were approximately 20 people at the 
hearing, and most of them testified. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to make the transcript 
from that session a part of the RECORD. 
While the testimony is rather lengthy, it 
is highly important, and I would like to 
have it included in the body of the 
Recor in one part rather than in differ- 
ent insertions. 

The people whose names appear in this 
testimony are as follows with their 
addresses: 

Nevin A. Schall, Pennsylvania State 
Chamber of Commerce, 222 North Third 
Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Mr. George R. Heidrich, member, West 
Virginia State Soil Conservation Com- 
mittee, Charles Town, W. Va. 

Mr. Charles S. Toam, executive secre- 
tary, Frederick County Fruit Growers, 
Post Office Box 567, Winchester, Va. 

Mr. Ralph E. Fisher, publisher, Moore- 
field Examiner, Post Office Box X, Moore- 
field, W. Va. 

Mr. W. C. Harper, Harpers Motel, 
Moorefield, W. Va. 

Mr. C. A. Hehle, Tri-County Labor 
Camp, Martinsburg, W. Va. 

Mr. H. J. Slonaker, National Fruit Pro- 
ducers Co., Inc., Inwood, W. Va. 

Mr. C. R. McQuilkin, Rock Spring 
Farms, Shepherdstown, W. Va. 

Mr. Franklin McQuilkin, Rock Spring 
Farms, Shepherdstown, W. Va. 

Mr. Lyle C. Tabb, Kenneysville, W. Va. 


Mr: J. E. Saville, Charles Town, W. Va. 

Mr. W. B. Campbell, Route 1, Martins- 
burg, W. Va. 

The testimony referred to follows: 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Good morning. First let 
me introduce myself. I am Congressman 
FRED SCHWENGEL, from the First District of 
Iowa. As a member of the Ad Hoc Sub- 
committee on Appalachian Regional Develop- 
ment of the House Public Works Committee, 
I am intimately acquainted with the Appa- 
lachian regional development bill, H.R. 11946, 
which has been reported out of the Public 
Works Committee and is now awaiting Rules 
Committee action. 

When the ad hoc subcommittee began 
holding hearings on Appalachia I requested 
that the subcommittee take a trip to the 
area to get a firsthand look at the prob- 
lems. I renewed this request several times 
during the hearings. Each time I was as- 
sured this request was being considered, but 
it turned out to be nothing but a stall and 
the committee never did make such a trip. 

I felt that if President Johnson, his wife, 
and Cabinet and other administration of- 
ficials felt it was important to take the time 
to go to Appalachia, the committee should 
also take the time to come. 

So I decided that even at this late date a 
purpose could still be served by coming to 
Appalachia to try to get a look at the prob- 
lems firsthand and talking to the people 
here to find out how they feel about the 
Appalachian legislation. 

Let me make it clear at the outset that I 
am not against programs that will adequately 
deal with poverty in Appalachia or in any 
other part of the country. I am convinced 
that we are acting now without having all 
the facts, information, and material that we 
should have in order to deal constructively 
with the legislation we have before us. 
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There is a right and a wrong way to do the 
right thing. Iam not quarreling about what 
should be done, but what is the best and 
the right way to do it. 

The probing and searching that is done 
here today will be inadequate, but it will at 
least be a start of what should have been 
done by the ad hoc committee. Our purpose 
is to hear from the people who know this 
area best and try to learn from them about 
the problem and get some idea from the 
grassroots on how to resolve the problems of 
this area. 

With me today are Randal Teague, minor- 
ity counsel to the Watershed Subcommittee 
of the Public Works Committee, who sat 
through all the hearings on Appalachia and 
has done a great deal of work on the legisla- 
tion; Allen Schimmel, my legislative assistant 
who has also spent many long hours working 
on the Appalachia bill; and Stuart Huseby, 
also a member of my staff who will be record- 
ing the happenings here today. 

I will chair the meeting and will yield to 
my young assistants for any questions they 
may want to pose to our witnesses. 

Since this hearing was called on rather 
short notice we do not expect written state- 
ments from those to talk to us. 

If there are those who would like to sub- 
mit statements, but do not have them ready 
today, I invite you to send them to me. 

I might add that we have already had 
contact with some people of the area and 
some will not be able to be here but will be 
sending statements to Washington, and I 
understand we are to get testimony from 
people in Pennsylvania as well. I had hoped 
that we could do this sort of thing in dif- 
ferent parts of Appalachia; but the bill goes 
before the Rules Committee and is sched- 
uled to come out soon, and we may not have 
time to get around to any other parts of 
the area. 

Now, there were some people who con- 
tacted us originally and we decided that we 
should hear from them first and then from 
those with whom we had not had contact 
who wished to testify. 

Mr. HR RICH. I don’t think Mr. Hocken- 
smith will be able to be here. However, he 
has sent a representative. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. We will be hearing testi- 
mony today, and I hope today we can get 
out in the field. If there aren’t Soil Con- 
servation Service people here before us we 
will go to see them in their offices and, if time 
permits, I may want to see some of the farm 
area whose owners might be interested in 
taking advantage of the farm section, sec- 
tion 203 of the bill, if it is passed. Are there 
any questions before we proceed? Now we 
would like to hear from somebody right in 
the area who is prepared to talk to us. 

Mr. Toam. I might as well kick this off. 
I am representing the Frederick County Fruit 
Growers, Winchester, Va.; Frederick and 
Clark Counties of Virginia and Jefferson and 
Berkeley in West Virginia. Our main con- 
cern is one of providing farm labor for the 
area for harvest of the peaches and apples 
in this area. We come in contact with this 
bill only indirectly. 

We have endeavored for a number of years 
to obtain labor out of both West Virginia 
and southern parts of Virginia for our har- 
vest. We are large users of Bahamian and 
Jamaican labor because we have been unable 
to supply our needs for labor in this area 
from our local supply in spite of the state- 
ments that there are many unemployed, and 
I do not doubt the truth of these state- 
ments. We have not been able to induce 
these people to leave home and to come 
into this area and pick our fruit crops. We 
feel that along with this there are several 
different items that bear greater considera- 
tion in the bill—one of them being a modi- 
fication of our welfare programs, one that 
would induce people and encourage people 
to work rather than to discourage them from 
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working because of their inability to get 
back on a program or to pick up after work 
ceases to be available, particularly of a sea- 
sonable nature. We find all too frequently 
that they just do not want to take a chance 
on taking a job. We have even had occa- 
sions where public officials have discouraged 
them from working because they would de- 
plete their rolls and thereupon more or less 
put them out ot a job. 

We feel that there is a need, a very definite 
need, for a welfare program that must be 
continued; but we feel that somehow these 
people should be encouraged to work and to 
take jobs as they may be available. We 
think that considerable thought and money 
should be put into a program of a very seri- 
ous and deeply probing nature on what 
would motivate these people to work. All 
too often we have gotten them on the job. 
They will work only 3 or maybe 4 days. 
Working right beside them are other men 
earning excellent wages yet these people will 
establish a minimum goal for themselves, 
and when this goal is reached they cease to 
work. Iam not trying to speak against good 
wages or good working conditions. These 
are important. 

I am saying somewhere, somehow we need 
to develop the incentive, the initiative, the 
desire, or to find something to intice these 
people to get down and go to work. We 
have found that we have raised wages, yet 
we have gotten less work out of the people. 
They simply reach their own goal at an 
earlier stage and instead of working 4 days 
they work 3 days. This sounds terrible, and 
we don’t like it. As wages go up, our work- 
ing force to get the same job done has had 
to increase. We question whether or not a 
great deal more emphasis shouldn’t be 
placed on education, starting at an early 
date of say 3 years old. You might have to 
go so far as a boarding school where they 
would come in for a week. It’s almost im- 
possible to inspire a child to learn when 
neither parent can read or write or barely 
do so. When the parents are sitting around 
and very little work is being done, the home 
conditions are not desirable. You don’t get 
the inspiration to the child to learn any 
more than his parents did. 

This is a drastic step to go that low; but 
it is one that I think needs a great deal of 
study with the idea of instilling in these 
children this need to learn the desirability 
of working and the merits of a free enter- 
prise system. As they see it, this is strictly 
a welfare state. This is not a healthy situa- 
tion to keep promoting generation after gen- 
eration; and if we are every going to break 
this pattern we are going to have to start 
with the little ones and instill in them the 
incentive to work, the principles of democ- 
racy, and the merits of a free enterprise sys- 
tem, Along with this, I would suggest— 
and I know this is controversial—a matter of 
birth control. This is, as I see it, certainly 
fair to all these little kids and their families 
not being given the best that could be pro- 
vided simply because the family knows no 
better. 

You get back again to the item I men- 
tioned earlier of motivation. How do you 
instill in these people a desire to better 
themselves? No matter how many millions 
of dollars and the best intentions we have 
of helping them, unless we find the under- 
lying item of motivation that will help them 
pick themselves up with our assistance, we 
are just wasting money. I think that Mr. 
Hehle here can give you a few more con- 
crete examples of it in our efforts to bring 
labor out of the depressed areas and the suc- 
cess or lack of success he has had. He has 
direct contact with them; I have not. That’s 
all I have. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. That's a very good and 
interesting observation. This idea of moti- 
vation and education is something that in- 
terests me very much. I am quite interested 
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in your suggestion that we change the laws, 
rules, and regulations to make it more diffi- 
cult to get back on relief. Do you really 
believe this would make it easier to get the 
necessary help? I would like to ask Mr. 
Hehle to give us his comments. 

Mr. HEHLE. I represent the Tri-County La- 
bor Camp, Martinsburg, W. Va. Two years 
ago, we were told that we could get 300 able- 
bodied, capable applepickers for the eastern 
panhandle of West Virginia. Three of us 
went to southern West Virginia. We visited 
the three cities of Bluefield, Welch, and 
Beckley. But on Sunday when we arrived in 
Bluefield we found an advertisement in the 
newspaper that said that there would be 
applemen there to interview men for apple 
picking in the eastern panhandle. That 
was a surprise to us because we had thought 
that they were already to have been screened 
for us. When we arrived at the office in 
Bluefield on Monday morning, we found that 
there were 3 out of the 300 that reported 
to us to be interviewed. The others had been 
taken off the list and put on some other pro- 
gram of relief. We visited the three cities. 
We interviewed approximately 100 out of the 
3 cities; and out of the 100 we selected a 
group of names, came back to Martinsburg, 
and went over the list again. We finally 
came up with about 30 that we would ac- 
cept as applepickers. We sent that list 
back and when the men arrived at Martins- 
burg we received 22, I believe. Three of those 
were people that we had never seen before 
who arrived at the bus just as it was leaving 
and they put them on. Out of that group 
there were seven of them that stayed out 
the entire season. So you see that our efforts 
down there were not too good. 

Now, in Louisiana where we also went to 
recruit men we received one busload of 35 
one Sunday. Half of those men were given 
to National Fruit Growers and the other half 
to Tri-County. On the following Sunday 
we received another busload of 37 from 
Louisiana. It is a very good camp, and you 
can see that it is a very good camp. I don’t 
know for what reason they got out, walked 
down the road and we didn't receive an 
hour’s work from any of them and at a cost 
of $700 to our camp. I don’t know how far 
it can go. I was in the CCC back in 1933. 
That p: to me was very good. I under- 
stand that such a program, if it were estab- 
lished, could not work on individual or pri- 
vately owned enterprises. When I was in 
the CCC we cut rights-of-way for tele- 
phone and electric poles, railroad rights-of- 
way, State roads, county roads, and private 
roads. That was our task. So I was talking 
when we were in Winchester on last Tues- 
day about establishing a camp. A youth 
camp in this particular area where we could 
have 200 or 800 young men would be 
helpful. Why couldn’t they work at one 
of our State parks, such as Cacapon State 
Park, at Sheppard College? Some of them 
could be used there. Why couldn't they be 
funneled out on other projects? During the 
cherry and peach season, why couldn't those 
men be utilized on those projects? The Fed- 
eral Government seems each year to be forc- 
ing our hand and saying that we are not go- 
ing to get offshore labor. Domestic and 
migrant labor is becoming shorter every year. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL. The critical problem 
here is apple picking, and I am from Iowa but 
we pick corn down there but we have ma- 
chines to do this. Is there a possibility 
of the existence of some sort of an apple- 
picking machine? 

Mr. Harper. We are spending thousands of 
dollars every year trying to develop a ma- 
chine, but so far there is nothing. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. What is the reason that 
people don’t want to pick apples? 

Mr. HEHLE. The people on the local scene, 
as Mr. Toam stated, are on relief rolls and 
getting money. Otherwise they don’t want 
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to work. It’s being handed to them on a sil- 
ver platter. If they get off the relief rolls 
for a while it takes a couple of weeks to get 
back on and consequently they don't work. 

Mr. SCHIMMEL. In other words, if they 
just take a job for 3 or 4 days and then quit, 
they can get back on the rolls? 

Mr. HEHLE. It takes them a little time to 
get back on. 

Mr. SCHIMMEL. Can they stay on the rolls 
even though they are not availing them- 
selves of the jobs? 

Mr. HEHLE. That is the peculiar part of 
that. I don’t know. Supposing a man, a 
plumber, or an electrician or some other 
tradesman that is what he signs up for. In 
the spring, if a job picking apples comes 
along he says he is not a laborer, that he 
has a trade—a plumber or an electriclan— 
and he does not avail himself for that partic- 
ular job. Then he could turn down the 
apple picking job. That is my understand- 


Mr. SCHIMMEL. In other words, these peo- 
ple do not define themselves as apple pickers? 
Mr. Hehle, about what percent of your apple 
pickers through this season are brought into 
Appalachia from sections other than the 
Appalachian region? 

Mr. HEĦHLE. Here in the three counties, I 
believe the figure is around—in the past 
4 years an a- of 700 that are picking 
apples—we have to bring in that amount. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Where do you bring them 
from? 

Mr. HEHBLE. We have been getting them 
from the Bahamas and from the South. Tri- 
county has been using mostly Bahamans, but 
the other growers are securing some other 
laborers. They have had them for years 
and years. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL, You pay their traveling 
expenses? 

Mr. HEHLE. They pay their traveling ex- 
penses up and we pay it back to Florida. 

Mr. SCHwENGEL. What do you state is their 
total salary? Very little of their money is 
spent in this State? 

Mr. HEHLE. The biggest percentage is spent 
in this community. However, 25 percent is 
sent back to the Bahaman Government, and 
that is the savings for their families. The 
balance is given to them in check or cash 
and those boys will buy everything on the 
face of the earth and the biggest percent of 
their earnings are spent here with the excep- 
tion of the 25 percent. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. They will buy things here 
and take them back with them? 

Mr. HEHLE. Right. 

Mr. SCHIMMEL. As far as the labor supply 
that is concerned here, you feel that there is 
adequate labor supply here for the needs 
that you would have and that you are unable 
to fill that need because of relief rolls? 

Mr. HEHLE. Our supply is not adequate 
here. However, there are applepickers in 
the county that are experienced but they 
would have to be inspired to work. 

Mr, SLONAKER. My name is H. J. Slonaker. 
I am manager for the National Fruit Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., of Winchester. We have been 
conducting individual recruitment down 
South. In other words, at the expense of 
my company, they sent me down South to 
conduct individual recruitment. Last year 
I spent 10 days in the State of Louisiana 
with the employment people, and before I 
made the trip I had been informed by the 
employment people of that State that there 
was adequate and plentiful laborers down 
there for picking apples. I interviewed ap- 
proximately 300 Negroes in that area in about 
eight towns. This was prearranged by the 
employment office. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. What employment office— 
Federal? 

Mr. SLONAKER. No, the State employment 
office. The State made Clearance, and then 
I worked with them when I arrived there, 
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and I had definite forms to be filled out in 
case the men were interested in working. 
I spent some time in that area and signed 
up 350 workers that expressed an interest 
in picking apples and signed the form stat- 
ing that expressed an interest in picking 
apples and signed the form stating that we 
were willing to come up, and they knew all 
the situation of the job, what the food bill 
would be, what the camp facilities were, 
what the job was specifically, and what they 
would possibly make if they would apply 
themselves. 

Just before leaving that State, I lined up 
a bus service at Baton Rouge to bring these 
people to Inwood to the National Fruit Grow- 
erscamp. However, they weren’t to be loaded 
until 10 days after I left. I had to be here 
Friday, but I wanted to be close to the time, 
and then not leave too much time before we 
loaded them on the buses to bring them to 
the job. We had to have a little time and 
this was 1 week and it was under the super- 
vision of the employment people to go 
around to the different little towns—Church 
Point and Franklin. There were about eight 
towns in the south central portion that these 
men were to report to. The bus had driven 
approximately 200 miles and had gone 
through 4 towns when I received a call 
from the employment officer saying, “What do 
Ido? Out of the people that you were sup- 
posed to be getting on the bus I now have 
two workers on the bus.” This bus company 
wanted to know who was going to pay. The 
employment man in that State checked with 
other officers in charge of the arrangements. 
Out of the 350 I was going to have 2. You 
can’t run a bus from southern Louisiana up 
to Inwood with two workers. But the com- 
pany had to pay $150 to that bus company. 
After spending 10 days down there, and the 
help was to be available, and the help was 
there, I never have gotten a reason why the 
people didn’t get on. I ended up with no 
help from that State for the individual 
recruitment last year, 

Mr. ScHWENGEL. How long is your apple 
picking season? How long have they got a 
job? 

Mr. StonaKer. We tell them from 8 to 10 
weeks. From the first of September we will 
go until about the 10th of November, so that 
is a period of about 10 weeks you can expect 
to work. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. How much can a workman 
make during that period? 

Mr. SLONAKER. I was telling those people 
down there, “You people with no experience, 
healthy, fit, and able, and big enough to 
carry & 10-foot ladder and pick the fruit like 
we instruct them—In other words, there 
are very little instruction that they would 
have to follow, and I have to tell them they 
should be earning at least $60 per week for 5 
days a week. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. What does it cost them to 
live? 

Mr. SLonAKER. I had a catering service in 
from down in the State of Florida that fed 
them three square meals per day for $1.75 a 
day, and these are well-balanced meals. 
That was the only expense they had, and it’s 
good eating. On Thursdays they would be 
served fried chicken and two vegetables and 
coffee. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, I don’t know if he is from 
Tri-County Camp, but I would like to say 
something about Tri-County Camp. I am 
just a laborer myself, but I have a great 
interest in meeting strange people, so I per- 
sonally went down to Tri-County to meet 
these Bahamans and in fact I hauled several 
of them to town in my pickup truck, and 
I was talking to about three of them and 
the boys told me that they averaged $20 a 
day, if they were willing to work. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. If they are good and will- 
ing to work? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes, willing to work just as 
he stated. They all told me they give them 
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three good meals a day. They all seemed well 
satisfied with what they were getting paid. 
They all seemed satisfied with camp, but just 
as one, I think Mr. Hehle said my personal 
experience, and I think they indicated to 
him. I have three boys, and I have done my 
best to encourage them to work, and they 
are working small jobs. They are under 20 
years of age. When Mr. Furror, who is in 
the cherrypicking business, came along, the 
boys all ran out there to pick cherries. Two 
years ago, I believe it was, his peach season 
came, and the boys wanted to pick peaches. 
They went out and asked Mr. Furror. I want 
to try to teach them to do something on their 
own, and so they asked Mr. Furror about 
picking peaches. He said to them, “I’m sor- 
ry, I am not able to hire you. I would like 
to hire, but I am not able because I am 
forced to sign a contract with the Bahamas.” 
In other words, not to hire anyone else. Now, 
I have three boys that cannot get a job, can- 
not pick up a little money due to these con- 
tracts. Now, I don’t know who is to blame 
for this. I think a person who is willing to 
go to work should be able to. 

Mr. HEHLE. If he reported there, there is 
a standing order at this employment office. 
I have always had a standing order in there 
at harvesttime any able-bodied person that 
wants to work, and says he can or is willing 
to try to pick fruit, to send him to National 
Fruit, he has a job. Whether he stays de- 
pends on him, but I have put up a standing 
order there and in Jefferson County that is 
there at all times. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL, Could they have made 
such a contract with an individual grower? 

Mr, Heute. No, sir. They must deal 
through us. 

Mr. SCHIMMEL. The gentleman who was do- 
ing the hiring in that particular instance was 
deliberately misleading the boys? 

Mr. HEHLE. Definitely. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. How old were these boys? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. He was 1714, and he was 
bigger than you are (indicating Mr. Toam). 

Mr. SCHIMMEL. Is there an age require- 
ment for these jobs? 

Mr. HEHLE. In the State of West Virginia 
all your workers must be covered with work- 
man’s compensation, and you cannot cover 
them under age 18. 

Mr. ScHIMMEL. During the Appalachian 
hearings we heard a great deal of talk about 
unemployment directly due to the coal mines 
having closed, and of course, this entire 
State is a depressed area. What about the 
labor market here? Is it because the people 
are still under the unions, and the unions 
don’t want to let go, and the labor cannot be 
moved from one area to another? 

Mr. Heute. That is the question I brought 
out awhile ago. They will not move. You 
cannot get a coal miner to do anything but 
mine coal. 

Mr. Tann. I am a dairy farmer, and I tried 
to bring some of those fellows in to help me 
on the farm. I brought about 10 that had 
been in the coal mines, and out of the 10 I 
had 1 man that stayed, and he is an excellent 
farmer and made an excellent hand. But 
very few of them will stay because their fam- 
ilies are not there. If your wife wants to go 
back there, you just cannot keep traveling 
on the road. They are dissatisfied, and what 
we did was to give my fellow a couple of 
weeks off to take his wife back, so she could 
see her people and be satisfied. They would 
be all right. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Let me ask a question 
here, because I have been involved in the 
District of Columbia taking me into the 
public school and into contact with the fac- 
ulty members. I sit down with the faculty 
members, and the majority of these are Ne- 
groes, and we talked about this relief propo- 
sition in the District of Columbia. I was 
surprised to have these Negro educators tell 
me that the laws have to be changed so that 
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every able-bodied person, if able to work, 
would be forced to work for his relief check. 
This came from Negro leaders. I throw this 
out, because it was a suggestion from them, 
and this would force these people to gain 
self-respect. I just throw this out for con- 
sideration. I wonder if you have any obser- 
vations, and if this could relieve your situa- 
tion—if the Government changed its policy 
on this. 

Mr. HEHLE. This goes back to what I men- 
tioned awhile ago. When we made the trip 
to Bluefield, Welch, and Beckley, it was into 
the biggest coal mining area. I might add 
that while we were there, we passed a Mont- 
gomery Wards store and chatted with one of 
the salesmen, and they had three or four 
boats in the back of the store which ran 
about $2,000 each. Then between Welch and 
Beckley we passed a small coal mining area 
with a lot of shacks, but in front of one there 
was a similar boat and three brand new 
automobiles. That is the way the people 
live, and I have done a lot of work in the 
southern part of West Virginia. When they 
are at their best in earnings, they would not 
go out and buy maybe one pair of shoes, 
they have to have three or four pair of the 
finest shoes you can buy. 

Mr. SCHIMMEL. In other words, you feel 
that these people should do some sort of 
work. That they have to do something 
whether it be for the city cleaning streets 
or anything like this, which would certainly 
be in order for them to get their relief checks, 
that they should make them do at least 
something, if they are able bodied anyway? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. If we liberalize the laws 
so that these people could come off and could 
go on the relief roles more easily, would that 
solve your employment problem? 

Mr. SLONAKER. There are people in this 
county alone at the present time on this re- 
lief program. They are paid $1 an hour, if 
they work. If they cannot, they still get it. 
If they are sick, or if they have other things 
to do, they are not docked for it. They are 
working for the State roads in this county. 
They get free medical and dental work for 
themselves and all their dependents, and 
they get eight cents a mile to travel from 
their house to the field office. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL. Is this Federal Govern- 
ment money? 

Mr. SLoNAKER. Federal Government money 
and the State. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. There are 175 able-bodied 
men on such a program? 

Mr. SLONAKER. I talked to the superin- 
tendent, and he tells me able-bodied men 
on this program in this one county—Beckley 
County. Now, that would not provide enough 
labor to pick all the apples, but it would 
sure help. Last winter I was in the employ- 
ment office, and I told them at the time that 
I needed men to prune apple trees, and I 
asked him if he had some men. He said, 
“No, however, if you will agree to pay $1 an 
hour I can send some of the men who are 
on this program. I can insist that they 
apply for this job.” I said we do not pay 
but 90 cents an hour. This is the going rate 
for fruit growers, so we will be going against 
other fruit growers, if we agree to the $1 per 
hour. But after talking it over with the 
company, we decided that since we do not 
furnish them housing, we could pay $1 per 
hour. So we offered $1 per hour, and told the 
men to come out. There was a job avail- 
able. There were 10 men available, and we 
hired all 10 of them. Out of the 10, only 2 
came to work. Those two worked for about 
5 days. I personally knew these two boys. 
They were qualified orchard workers. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Have you been able to ex- 
plain why they feel they are better off not 
working? 

Mr. SLONAKER. I can explain why. Just 
because the $1 an hour is clear money. 
When they work in the orchard, a man can 
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make about $60 a week, when he is going to 
make $40 by not working. Now we provide 
better housing than he has, but he is not 
interested in that. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL. And he has free medical 
and dental care which he would have to pay 
for, if he worked for you? 

Mr. SLONAKER. Right. We try benefits and 
look after some of their problems with the 
families. We have group insurance. But 
this is not giving completely free medical and 
dental care. 

Mr. Teacue. Getting back to the Appa- 
lachian bill, the administration sent over a 
number of people to testify in favor of the 
bill before the Public Works Committee. 
One of the administrative decisions, it was 
brought out in testimony, which might be 
made upon passage of this bill is that no in- 
dustries or corporations will be allowed to 
move into Appalachia to take direct advan- 
tage of the Federal grants-in-aid. The next 
step might be an administrative decision 
which would prevent new individuals being 
brought into the area for the use of indus- 
tries there receiving any Federal assistance. 
If the fruitgrowers are receiving any type of 
assistance, this would probably put the grow- 
ers in a very bad situation, would it not? 

Mr. Toam, We are going to have to get even 
more help from some other source, because 
the harvest in these areas is going to increase 
by 1970, and the problem is going to get 
more intense. 

Mr. SCHIMMEL. Before we leave this, what, 
as far as the provisions of the bill, are the 
provisions that you feel would be beneficial 
to you? 

Mr. Toam. I am not that acquainted with 
the bill. 

Mr. SCHIMMEL. What about the pasture im- 
provement section? 

Mr. Toam. My people are strictly fruit- 
growers. 

Mr. SCHIMMEL. You are aware that the bill 
envisions bringing 914 million acres into pro- 
duction as pasture land. You have more beef 
production than you can handle, If that 
is true, I wonder how adaptable this area 
is. 
Mr. Toam. There is considerable beef pro- 
duction in this area. Now you have got to 
have the market. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Hehle, during the so- 
called war on poverty hearings before the 
House in a different committee from ours, 
Sargent Shriver testified that one of the main 
functions of the Job Corps would be to take 
school dropouts into the program. He em- 
phasized taking some troublesome youths, 
perhaps juvenile delinquents, off of the 
streets and putting them into the work 
camps. I am wondering, if you had these 
young men, whether or not you could trust 
them with your materials, if these jobs were 
allowed to be extended to private enter- 
prise? 

Mr. HEHLE. Well, that is a chance that 
would have to be taken, but that is one of 
the best parts of the bill that I can see. 
When I was in the CCC, of course, we had 
some “bad apples” in the group, but we did 
a good work, and it was a good experience for 
myself and everyone. 

Mr. HEMRICH. I am not here on this par- 
ticular subject, but I would like to comment 
on it, because I am chairman of our local 
selective service draft board. I want to say 
that I disagree with Mr. Hehle. He will send 
25 boys to Baltimore for examination, a pre- 
induction examination. Probably three will 
pass. 

Others do not pass, because of their men- 
tality, lack of education. It’s a horrible situ- 
ation. Getting the boys to rehabilitate 
themselves is probably as good an answer as 
any, but I don’t know. It’s a waste of our 
people. They are not of use to themselves or 
to the community. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL, Is this due primarily to 
the lack of incentive, lack of desire to get an 
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education? Do most of these people have an 
elementary education? 

Mr. HEDRICH. All of these boys have an ele- 
mentary education of sorts. I think it is a 
matter for the family. They come from fam- 
ilies who pay no attention to such. They 
don’t think it’s important. They have lost 
their incentive. The Government pays them 
$20 a month or more to the girls for every kid 
they have, married or unmarried. It’s just a 
horrible situation. These boys will never be 
anything useful. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Would you say one of the 
greatest needs is to enspirit, motivate, and 
lift the sights of these people? Do you have 
any idea? Do you have any indication what 
could be done? 

Mr. HEIDRICH. Well, I don’t know. I don’t 
know the role of the church in this. I have 
no idea, but I do know, I think I know, that 
the family has deteriorated in its method of 
thinking and its emphasis on work. They 
are handed too much without any effort on 
their part. There is no incentive to have 
their boy, I'll say, be able to earn himself a 
good living. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Would a program by the 
Government training these people who are 
on relief motivate these people? I get the 
idea from these people that I associate with, 
that probably that would help. I have had 
the top Negro teachers say that one section 
of the District of Columbia needs a night 
school to teach them how to be parents. 
Would this be a legitimate objective of the 
schools? I think myself—I came from a fam- 
ily which was of German background. My 
eighth-grade education was enough, and if I 
got any more I had to get this myself. I re- 
member very well two teachers who sat down 
with me periodically and said, “Look, have 
you thought about this? Are you going to 
college?” 

Mr. HE TCE. Although education has some 
bearing on it, I think this is mostly a family 
thing. 

Mr. Tass. This has gone on through gener- 
ation after generation. They can get money 
without work. They apparently have done 
it, and think it is honorable. They don’t 
think its a disgrace to be on relief. 

Mr. HRRHLE. Following through on this 
point, not too long ago, a couple or 3 months 
ago, a schoolteacher told me this. In his 
classroom two boys he could not get to do 
anything—they would not follow instruc- 
tions, would not study or anything. The 
teacher said to them, “Don’t you want to be 
able when you grow up and start earning a 
living to be able to figure out how much you 
are going to have taken out in income tax 
and how much the employer is?” He said 
the boys answered, “I don’t intend to work. 
I am going to be on the State, the way Father 
is.” This isa problem that started some time 
ago. 

Mr. HEmRICH. This is not an odd situation. 
Find a remedy for a situation, and the rem- 
edy creates another problem. 

Mr. Tracue. Is anyone here from Virginia? 
Last year they supposedly had a $57 million 
surplus of State funds. Could there be a 
way to use these State funds before resorting 
to Federal funds? 

Mr. Toa. First, there is not a $57 million 
surplus. It’s closer to $11 million, because 
a good portion of that is on a contingency 
basis which immediately affects other ap- 
propriations. This is a political year. We 
work on a biannual basis. I think the closer 
you keep it to home the better administration 
you have and the more you get for your 
money. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL. We have a gentleman 
from Pennsylvania here. What has been 
your experience? 

Mr. SCHALL. On this particular subject, I 
think our Governor stated before your com- 
mittee, and we can concur in what he said 
to you. But we have some objections to the 
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Appalachia plan in addition. I do have a 
short statement here. Would it be appro- 
priate here? I think the best thing to do 
is to briefly run through this statement: 


“POLICY STATEMENT CONCERNING APPALACHIA 
BY PENNSYLVANIA STATE CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE 


“The State chamber supports the parts of 
the President’s Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission (PARC) program which assist pri- 
vate, local, and State efforts toward regional 
development. However, it opposes the parts 
of the program which increase Federal 
ownership or control of resources or tend 
to discourage private, local, or State effort 
through Federal domination. 

“The chamber believes that the useful por- 
tions of the Appalachian program can be 
fully implemented by existing Federal agen- 
cies, Creation of a new Federal commission, 
of a new Federal financing corporation, or 
any additional level of Federal bureaucracy 
is unnecessary and harmful, Additional gov- 
ernmental structures would not improve 
existing or proposed programs and would 
certainly cause Federal domination in essen- 
tially State and local affairs, Proper co- 
ordination of programs for the Appalachian 
region could be obtained simply and effec- 
tively by a Presidential assistant working 
with existing agencies. 

“The chamber gives qualified approval to 
the proposals for construction of a highway 
system for better access to the Appalachian 
region as suggested in the PARC report. Al- 
though such a program is in keeping with 
traditional functions of government, care 
must be exercised that proper standards are 
established. Design criteria for each State 
should be adequate to insure that the new 
roads withstand heavy loads of industrial 
and commercial products. The design crite- 
ria should be no less than the standards in 
effect in each State at the time the roads are 
constructed. In addition, location criteria 
should be reevaluated in the light of local 
needs. Legislation providing for the Appa- 
lachia program should set forth (1) the num- 
ber of miles of development and local access 
roads to be constructed in each State; (2) 
the Federal-State matching ratio to be in 
effect for each State; and (8) a specific but 
equitable formula that will distribute the 
annual Appalachian highway appropriation 
among the participating States. Also, the 
legislation providing for the Appalachia pro- 
gram should be flexible in assignment of 
mileage and funds between development 
roads and local access roads. However, the 
State chamber opposes the use of general 
revenues of the U.S. Treasury to construct 
highways. The Appalachia highway pro- 
gram should be financed by highway funds. 
With these qualifications the highway pro- 
gram should aid Pennsylvania’s economy by 
increasing the mobility of its citizens, facili- 
tating commerce and stimulating tourism. 

“The State chamber approves much of the 
water resources program recommended in 
the PARC report. The suggested programs 
aimed at flood control, reclamation and navi- 
gation are a proper responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government. However, sewage treat- 
ment and prevention of stream pollution are 
primarily matters for State and local action, 
and Federal assistance should be given only 
at the request of State authorities. More- 
over, water resources projects should not 
include uneconomic production of hydro- 
electric power. Where power can be gen- 
erated economically at such projects as a 
byproduct, the power development should be 
financed by private investor capital and 
should be owned and operated by private 
enterprise upon payment of proper costs and 
license fees to the Government. 

“The natural resources proposals in the 
PARC report are given qualified approval by 
the chamber. Many of the recommendations 
concerning agriculture, timber and minerals, 
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including coal, provide for valuable research 
and technical assistance. More intensive 
management of existing public forest land 
for multiple use, as proposed in the PARC 
report, would have direct beneficial impact 
on the Appalachian forest products industry 
and communities dependent on that 
industry. 

“Other parts of the natural resources pro- 
posals are objectionable. The proposed agri- 
culture program unwisely provides a sub- 
stantial possibility of Federal subsidization 
of uneconomic land use and of perpetuation 
of the conditions intended to be remedied. 
The proposed timber development organiza- 
tions are objectionable because they are un- 
necessary and would create federally subsi- 
dized competition with existing private or- 
ganizations. The State chamber is opposed 
to acquisition of additional lands for the na- 
tional forest system, Public land ownership 
of forest land in Pennsylvania already ex- 
ceeds 20 percent. With reference to the 
minerals portion of the report, the chamber 
believes that technological advances creat- 
ing a potential increase in the economic use 
of coal, by means of large-scale mine-mouth 
electric generating plants and extra high- 
voltage long-distance transmission lines, are 
already being fully utilized by the investor- 
owned electric companies. Hence, it believes 
that Government owned or financed power 
facilities are neither necessary nor desirable. 

“The chamber opposes the PARC recom- 
mendation that studies be made of mine- 
mouth powerplants and related hydroelectric 
projects because such studies would unneces- 
sarily duplicate the national power survey 
now being conducted by the Federal Power 
Commission. The chamber expresses con- 
cern in light of recent statements by Presi- 
dent Johnson, Secretary of the Interior 
Udall, and other program sponsors that the 
PARC proposals concerning water resources, 
minerals, and power might lead to the estab- 
lishment throughout Appalachia of a Fed- 
eral electric power empire similar to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. The chamber 
points out that Government subsidized elec- 
tric power is not an important factor in at- 
tracting new industry or stimulating the 
economy of a region, After 30 years’ opera- 
tion and an investment of $2.3 billion in the 
power facilities of TVA, most of the counties 
served by the TVA are listed as distressed 
areas where Federal assistance is urgently 
needed. 

“The chamber gives qualified approval to 
the human resources recommendations of 
the report. While proposals for training, 
vocational rehabilitation, and health and 
welfare services are within the proper sphere 
of governmental activity, the chamber be- 
lieves that control of these activities should 
be placed at State and local levels of govern- 
ment. It does not believe that existing 
Federal programs such as the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 and the Manpower 
Development and Training Act should be ex- 
panded as proposed until those programs 
have been properly implemented and actual 
experience under the programs have been 
evaluated. 

“The chamber recommends that basic re- 
sponsibility and leadership for industrial, 
commercial, and community development 
activities remain at the local level. In keep- 
ing with this, the State chamber has en- 
couraged such activity as its community de- 
velopment contest and other programs. The 
chamber recognizes that some State aid is 
necessary for these activities and that Fed- 
eral research and technical assistance are 
beneficial. PARC recommendations fulfill- 
ing these functions are endorsed. 

“Expansion of Federal programs like the 
Area Redevelopment Administration are cen- 
tralizing control of community development 
at the Federal level of government. Achieve- 
ments of these programs have not justified 
the Federal expenditures involved. More- 
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over, these programs are causing local gov- 
ernment to become increasingly dependent 
on Washington and are discouraging local 
initiative. 

“The chamber believes that a number of 
the PARC recommendations offer hope for 
alleviating some of the economic problems 
existing in portions of Pennsylvania. It 
urges that the PARC programs be confined 
to operate within the traditional frame- 
work of the American political and economic 
system. If this is done, they should serve 
a useful purpose.“ 

(Statement attached at end of testimony.) 

Mr. Teague. During the public hearings 
before our committee on this bill, we did not 
have one person come before us in opposi- 
tion to the bill. After we closed hearings, 
we began receiving from the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, and so forth, a great number 
of statements to be placed into the record 
in opposition or with reservations to the 
bill. Do you have any idea why people did 
not appear in opposition? 

Mr. SCHALL. I think it was a matter of 
time.. We had a lot of work up there, and be- 
fore we knew it, your hearings were finished. 
This is the first chance we have had. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. We are very glad to have 
this statement. 

Mr. SCHIMMEL. I was thinking, as far as I 
noticed, you mentioned the employment sec- 
tion. As far as the Pennsylvania Chamber of 
Commerce is concerned with regard to Penn- 
sylvania and the sections of the State in 
Appalachia—do you not believe the pasture 
improvement section in this bill would be 
beneficial or would be of any great help to 
alleviate the conditions in the farms that 
exist in your State? 

Mr. SCHALL. I believe the people in the 
farming community will submit data which 
will support your position. 

Mr. MCQUILKEN. I am a beef cattleman in 
this area, and I would like to object to this 
portion of the bill myself. The reason I ob- 
ject to it is our market is depressed right at 
the present, and if you, as stated in this doc- 
ument—if you further list nonprofit land as 
you have done in the past, as has been done 
in some other conservation programs, and 
more cattle are produced, our market will slip 
further. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL. As a beef producer, how 
large an operation do you have to have to 
make it profitable? 

Mr. MCQUILKEN. I don’t know. You have 
to carry 200 or 300 head. You have a cow- 
calf operation, but it's not where do you get 
your feed. I produce most of my own feed. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Unless you have an oper- 
ation where you have at least 200 cows? 

Mr, McQUILKEN. You have to have at least 
this to make an ordinary living or exist. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Now if this bill is passed 
in its present form, and Section 203 is left 
in it, what would be the average size of the 
farm? 

Mr. MCQUILKEN. It would have to go up. 
I could not say. I would just be guessing. 

Mr, SCHWENGEL. (To Mr. Heidrich) Now I 
would like to ask you a question on another 
part of this bill. The Soil Conservation 
Service proposes to complete all the watershed 
projects in this whole Appalachian region in 
10 years. Now I like the idea of completing 
watersheds, as soon as we can, but is it feas- 
ible and practical to do these? Could you 
complete the watersheds in 10 years, if we 
passed this bill? 

Mr. HetpricH. In the first place, let's start 
back with the Potomac watershed develop- 
ment program that the Army Engineers 
studied for so long and made the recommen- 
dations with which I disagree. There is part 
of the upper watershed that I have been in- 
terested in and concerned with and worked 
with for almost 20 years. I am on the State 
committee that has to approve all of these 
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projects or disapprove them. They are 
worth while. They are done and paid for by 
local money and government money, Federal 
money and local money, the people and Fed- 
eral money. Controls of the entire project 
are in the hands of local people. That is 
what I like. There is one thing about it I 
don’t like. 

Because of the cost-benefit ratio some of 
these structures, just to cite an instance, a 
2,000-acre-foot reservoir will be put in that 
should have or is naturally equipped for a 
20,000-foot reservoir. We are wasting good 
reservoir sites with small structures. The 
reason is the cost-benefit ratio. Now in our 
State we have almost innumerable sites 
where we can and could benefit from the 
public recreation water supply. So far these 
sites are being wasted. Allow us to put in 
these large reservoirs. So my recommenda- 
tion would be that some means be found. 
If you are going to put in small reservoirs 
make them large enough, so they can be in- 
creased in size later when it is warranted 
that a bigger body of water should exist. 
These reservoirs are put in primarily for flood 
control, and for that reason they have flood 
retention pools, so that when you have a 
heavy rain downstream they will retain the 
water. My recommendation is to make max- 
imum use of this situation. 

To answer your question of 10 years, yes, 
I think we can complete this program in 10 
years, if the funds are found for the engi- 
neering. The funds should be assigned to 
the Soil Conservation Service for their upper 
watershed program. Another thing I want 
to advocate, and these are not all my per- 
sonal opinions, these opinions I am refiect- 
ing are from the State committee. Ap 
goal of course is to have no structure be built 
unless the above land is first protected. Now 
that is one of Representative BEN JENSEN’sS 
primary ideas. The reservoir sites are ayail- 
able, and they are not too numerous. 

A big objection of mine to these Army 
Engineers structures on the Potomac River 
plan is that their life expectancy is too short. 
It should not be completed on the main 
stream, until the upper stream is taken care 
of first. No Army engineering structure 
should be planned, until the upper water- 
shed is completely protected. For two 
reasons: one, the site will spill over and be 
gone forever. Two, the Engineers’ data nec- 
essary to complete these dams change as the 
upper watershed is completed. If they take 
care of smaller dams, these can be made 
later. Now I will not say that these struc- 
tures are not necessary. They are. It’s fool- 
ish to say they are not. They should be in 
context with the entire watershed above 
them, 

Mr. SCHIMMEL, As far as Soil Conservation 
Service in West Virginia is concerned, as you 
are familiar with it, under existing authori- 
ties and under existing provisions of law, 
if the funds were made available, you could 
go ahead and get the job done without such 
circumstances such as improvement 
sections, although it still puts pastureland 
into production for soil conservation pur- 
poses—supposedly. Would this be an inte- 
gral part of any such program or would it 
merely have to be altered by ACP, or SCS 
would have little to say about it in such a 
manner that would not necessarily coincide 
Mar ACP’s plans? 

: HEIDRICH. Are you talking about agri- 
cubase conservation program officials? 

Mr. SCHIMMEL. Soil Conservation Service 
and ACP both. 

Mr. HEDRICH. To begin with you are con- 
fusing ACP and Soil Conservation. That is 
no longer true. We work together. Rarely 
is there any conflict anymore. It is an in- 
tegrated program, and both are respected by 
the other. 

Mr. ScHIMMEL., Again, with the failure in 
Towa for the ACP and the SCS to work hand 
in hand, if that situation exists here, 
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Mr. Herricn. It could occur. The ACP 
and the PMA, although the PMA was first 
organized, and then when it was declared 
unconstitutional, they swung over to con- 
servation. This philosophy is a little bit 
different and you cannot carry water on 
both shoulders. 

Mr. ScHIMMEL. One of the biggest prob- 
lems we seemingly encounter in Iowa too 
often is ACP money supposedly for soil con- 
servation which the SCS administers not 
being utilized specifically for that purpose. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Let me go back a little 
to this cost-benefit ratio. I know this is 
an important factor, and I suggest, this is 
part of the problem. Do you agree with 
some of us that maybe we ought to review 
all these costs-benefit factors to see whether 
or not we are taking into consideration all 
the benefits from it? 

Mr. Hemricu. I most certainly do agree. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I say that because we do 
not consider the hazards of the silt in the 
river. The silt when it comes down the river 
becomes a hazard, and it makes it more dif- 
ficult to clear up the streams. It is a costly 
thing. 

Mr. HEIDRICH. I will agree with you on that. 
I will agree that cost-benefit theory should 
be reviewed. If we put an upper water- 
shed, right here we have seven up there, we 
are not allowed to take into account the 
benefits outside of that stream's benefits. 
Even if it goes all the way down to 
Washington. 

Mr. TEAGUE. In the majority report on the 
Appalachian bill, the majority stated that 
one reason why the Appalachian States were 
lagging behind the rest of the Nation in 
watershed development under Public Law 
566 was that those States do not appropriate 
sufficient funds for matching the costs. The 
Appalachian region has received only 7 per- 
cent of the total nationwide Public Law 566 
Federal funds, even considering the fact that 
Appalachia is the place where many floods 
on the Ohio and Tennessee Rivers begin. 
If the amount or percent of matching funds 
was revised to, say 80 percent, would this 
benefit West Virginia to any great extent? 
Could you build more structures then? 

Mr. HetpricH. Yes, plenty of them. 

Mr. Traun. A change in the law would be 
beneficial then? 

Mr. HerpricH. Yes. It would let us take ad- 
vantage of the proper cost-benefit ratio. 
You really wouldn’t need any more Federal 
funds. 

Mr. SCHIMMEL. I would like to ask Mr. Mc- 
Quilken a question. Under the pasture im- 
provement section of the bill, they are going 
to give pasture improvement for 25 acres. 
What effect would this 25 acres have to a 
farmer of the average cow-calf manner in 
Appalachia? 

Mr. McQUILKEN. Well, that’s kind of diffi- 
cult to answer. I mean it would benefit for 
a short period. But that stimulation would 
be over, if you are going to depress in the 
end. Why build it up to depress it? 

Mr. SCHIMMEL. It would be a short term 
thing. It would build them up and then 
leave them right back where they started? 

Mr. Love. My name is Love, and I live in 
Jefferson County. I raise approximately 75 
beef cows, and it looks like to me as though 
it just is a useless program. There are acres 
and acres in Jefferson County that are al- 
ready cleared and is not suitable for our 
modern type of machine which in addition 
could be converted from cow-calf operations 
and would remain ent. The soil is 
of the type, if you give it some benefit from 
fertilizer and liming and so on, it would re- 
main there. They are talking about reha- 
bilitating, and the land cannot possibly re- 
main profitable for a man to make any living 
off of, because it will be of such that it will 
cost an enormous amount. To make it 
profitable it would have to have from 300 to 
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350 acres to carry on a good cow-calf opera- 
tion and operate it efficiently. 

Mr. SCHIMMEL. What would be the average 
size farm to take advantage of that? 

Mr. Love. Well, because I am not familiar 
with that area, but I would say if you got a 
hundred acres you would be about tops. 
Then you would have a very uneconomical 
operation. You don’t have an area like that 
to operate a cow-calf operation and make 
anything out of it on a hundred acres. 

Mr. SCHIMMEL. And you said that you have 
thousands of acres in this area that could be 
easily produced or converted into pasture- 
land. 


Mr. Love. Well, I don’t know for sure, but 
I suppose possibly there is a thousand acres 
without any trouble in Jefferson County that 
could be converted to it. 

Mr. SCHIMMEL. What would be the cost to 
the Government? 

Mr. Love. I think if the market would be 
brought up to where it’s a profitable opera- 
tion, because certainly it’s a much easier 
way of making a living off of that ground 
than it would be to try to farm it in grain 
crops because your cost of machinery and 
maintenance and all that sort of thing goes 
terribly expensive today, even if you are able 
to do a lot of it yourself, or even if you 
have to take it to somebody to repair it. 
It gets expensive when you total it up. 

Mr. SCHIMMEL. Mr. Fisher, I would like 
to talk to you because I understand you have 
to leave at noon. 

Mr. FISHER. I am Ralph Fisher. I publish 
a weekly newspaper in Hardy County. We 
have one-seventh of the agricultural land in 
production in the State of West Virginia. 
Primarily we are cattle and poultry, but our 
poultry raising is going downward due to 
the fact that our poultry industry was de- 
veloped back in the late thirties and forties 
and consisted of farmers who constructed 
broiler houses and produced from 15,000 to 
35,000 broilers, and it was a wonderful thing 
for the area. Of course, at that time chick- 
ens were selling for about 50 cents per pound, 
but the most lasting, permanent benefit we 
got out of it was chicken manure. However, 
at one time we had 6 million broilers, and 
De Gaulle clamped down on the duty on the 
broilers on the Common Market. It hurt 
us a great deal. We don’t buy French prod- 
ucts anymore. As I see it, the best thing 
we can get out of this Appalachian develop- 
ment would be some method of financing our 
small farmers to build an efficient operation, 
where they could raise somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 10,000. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Have you investigated 
whether or not you could go to the Small 
Business Administration or to Farmers Home 
Administration for money to do this very 
thing? 

Mr. PisHER. Well, it’s a matter of time. We 
are on the dry side of the Appalachians. Last 
year we had a very bad drought, and I think 
only 8 inches of rain. Financing under ARA 
or the RAD are so cumbersome, our people 
simply get discouraged. We have three in- 
dustries now trying to get money, and sup- 
posedly we are a depressed area. We haven't 
got any place. 

We are not in the proposed highway pro- 
gram, although we have one of the most 
scenic sections of the entire State, and I 
don’t know what or why they just seem to 
bypass us. We also have one of the best 
flood programs in the Nation with a series 
of 23 proposed dams and 11 of them are 
finished. We think they are wonderful for 
the simple reason of our protection from 
floods is very evident with just the use of half 
of these dams. They are all small water- 
sheds. I think the entire project is only 
$5 million and the two counties put up 
$60,000, and the State contributed through 
moving operations on the dams and so forth. 

We have three projects we would like to 
help on. One is a manufacturing operation, 
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a processing of poultry, and the other is 
recreational. (The third apparently was not 
mentioned by Mr. Fisher.) 

It’s been in the mill for almost a year, 
and nothing has happened. Well, we get 
tentatively approved, then nothing else hap- 
pens. We are sort of bewildered there. 
There is one thing I would like to question 
you, we have a gas dome in our area. We 
have two of the largest wells in the State, 
both of which happened to be drilled by 
the United Fuel & Industry. It’s a subsidiary 
of another firm. Now we cannot sell this gas 
to their own company. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. How much closer are your 
wells to the ultimate consumer? 

Mr. FisHer. Well, they are now pumping 
it all the way from Texas, 1,100 or 1,200 
miles. There is a 9-mile pipeline that 
has to be built to the pumping station from 
the field. They have got all the rights-of- 
way. Everything except the ICC permission. 
They won't permit them to put that line 
down, because that comes from them—the 
gas that comes from them is owned by the 
parent company which has this Big Inch line. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. It would be quite a shot 
in the arm for this area. 

Mr. SCHIMMEL. You said your county was 
quite an agricultural center. You men- 
tioned poultry and beef cattle. Are these 
mainly cow-calf operations? 

Mr. FISHER. Feeder calves. Of course, the 
pastures have burned up which contributed 
to the depressed market. 

Mr. SCHIMMEL, What approximately would 
be the average size farm in Hardy County? 

Mr. FisHER. It would be meaningless, if I 
told you, because you have valley farms 
which seldom run over a hundred acres. 
Then you have your hill farms which may 
run five. 

Mr. SCHIMMEL. You said you have got 
quite a big watershed program in the county, 
right now? 

Mr. FISHER. It's been going on for 3 years. 

Mr. Hetpricw. I would like to comment on 
that. You mention two projects: One roads 
and one recreation—vacationers’ money. 
These are dams that they put in for ultimate 
watershed projects. Very little more ex- 
penditures to make them into real ponds 
for recreational purposes would have done 
more good for our community than any- 
thing I can think of. In the places where 
they put in the bigger dams down South, 
the vacationers are flooding there and 
spending their money. The same thing 
could have been done here. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I would like to get back 
to the question of engineering. You would 
get the engineering done to complete the 
watershed in 10 years. We just do not have 
enough engineers, and I think also that 
there is some feeling in the Department of 
Agriculture that we do not have our sights 
high enough. Some people in the Depart- 
ment agreee with you that these small dams 
cannot be bigger and better dams unless we 
build a bigger program. 

Mr, Herpricu. In the first place, you have 
an acre-foot limitation. The acre-foot first 
should be raised. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. To what height would 
you raise the acre-foot limitation? 

Mr. HEIDRICH. 20,000 acre-feet would cover 
almost all the sites that I am familiar with. 

Mr. Tgacur. There is a bill, H.R. 9938, be- 
fore the Senate, already passed by the House, 
which would raise it to 12,500 acre-feet. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL. That would give you a 
very fine working arrangement and increase 
the efficiency in places where you can install 
these dams. 

Mr. HemrIcH. I would not put so much 
emphasis on completing these quickly as 
much as I would on completing them prop- 
erly. What's the sense in putting in the 
small dams just to say you have done it in 
10 years, when they are inadequate? If you 
want to set your sights make it a combina- 
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tion program. Put in within 10 or 15 years, 
whatever it is, 

Mr. ScHwENGEL. Do you think it would be 
advisable to set up a special high level study 
group to look into this? I am talking now 
about soil conservation. 

Mr. Herpricu. Sir, I believe all of the sur- 
veys have already been made. All the data 
are in. All you have to do is just look at it. 
The Department of Agriculture could study 
this. As far as the scarcity of engineers, 
there is a scarcity of engineers and the 
Department should try to induce more 
young men to take up this career. The 
colleges are putting them out, but because 
of the competition of the industries, they 
do not go into this work. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Now I would like to ask 
you about another problem. We have 
found in Iowa that there is a problem of 
educating the people who own the land on 
the importance of conservation, preserving 
the soil. Do you have this problem? 

Mr. Hetpricu. Yes; it is a universal prob- 
lem in this country. 

Mr, SCHWENGEL. Well, how do you get the 
landowner to the point where he will listen 
to you? 

Mr. HERR. Well, it is improving, but 
his land is only one of his problems. 

Mr. SCHIMMEL. Mr. Fisher, do you have 
anything more to say since you indicated 
you will not be here after lunch? 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Harper does. He is a 
farmer in the area. 

Mr. Harper. I am W. C. Harper from Moore- 
field, W. Va. Speaking about educating the 
people and educating the parent, I think we 
should educate the people in charge of the 
relief and unemployment programs. I think 
they are the ones who need a lot of educat- 
ing, the unemployment especially. We have 
had so much trouble with that. A fellow can 
work a period of time then quit with no 
trouble at all and go draw unemployment. 
The manufacturer will encourage it, and tell 
them how they can get by and draw unem- 
ployment without working. 

Recently, we had a girl quit the store, in 
fact we have had two quit, just because they 
don't Uke to work. But they can draw un- 
employment. They can be penalized 4 to 6 
weeks, but then they can get back, and I 
have to protest and go before the board each 
time, and it takes me about a day to do this, 
and most employers won’t take that time to 
go. 
Mr. SCHWENGEL. You have to testify? 
Can't you merely write a letter confirming 
the position? Shouldn’t that satisfy them? 

Mr. Harper. It should, but it will only last 
for 3 or 4 weeks. 

Mr. ScRW NOEL. Instead of personally tes- 
tifying, could you send a letter? 

Mr. Harper. You cannot even send a law- 
yer. You either appear, or your protest is 
overlooked. This draws money from the 
unemployment fund that you help build up 
along with the work. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. If the laws were changed, 
if the unemployment laws were changed so 
that the check would show that something 
is put in the unemployment compensation 
fund, do you think that would change his 
attitude toward that? 

Mr. Harper. Yes, I do. Maybe then he 
would realize, you don’t get things for noth- 
ing. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. If the employee could be 
made to feel that when he takes money from 
that fund unjustly and his colleagues could 
realize he is doing it because he is doing 
more—he is taking it from the fund. 

Mr. SCHIMMEL (to Mr. McQuilken). Would 
25 acres pasture assistance be of any help to 
cow-calf assistance? 

Mr. MCQUILKEN. Well, I don’t know. I 
wonder why the average taxpayer should help 
me. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL. Getting back to this con- 
servation. This is a very special interest of 
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mine. I have a group in my staff who help 
me with legislative matters, and in recent 
years have been working on soil conserva- 
tion, and we have gone into all counties in 
my district in Iowa to study the problem. 
They are sincerely trying to find a way to 
solve the problem. They have come up with 
an idea of giving a bonus for a person who 
completes his watershed. Would such an 
idea help? 

Mr. HEIDRICH. You mean giving a bonus for 
the completion of a watershed? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. This would be done 
through rearranging the schedule of pay- 
ment. 

Mr. Hemricu. It would draw a bigger par- 
ticipation. That is a problem. I am not 
sure. I would like to study that a little 
more. 

Mr, SCHWENGEL. I would like to have you 
give this some thought, if you would. If you 
agree with me, you might suggest such a 
schedule. 

Mr. CHARLES. My name is Charles, I am 
from Martinsburg, I am a fruitgrower, small 
by comparison, but I listened with interest, 
and I would like to add that most of the 
farmers’ biggest problems today in this area 
is that we don’t have enough people to get 
in this area. If our State could have some 
better way of moving these people. Every 
time we go down to get apple piekers, we talk 
about, Don't you want to come up and 
live?” In most cases I know very few who 
have really taken us up. If we could have 
a positive program. This retraining program, 
in my opinion, is a boondoggle, a way of 
getting money to people who apparently need 
money. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Your idea to get people to 
move is a very excellent one, and my com- 
mittee did not do what they should have 
done from the very beginning. That is to 
come to people like you to hear your testi- 
mony to learn about the problem at this 
level and to get your views. I do this at 
home in every county and spent a full day 
or two or three to hear the peoples’ views 
and problems, 

(The session adjourned for lunch at 12:25 
p.m. to reconvene at 1:30 p.m.) 

Mr. ScHWENGEL. The meeting will now 
come to order. I yield to Mr. Heidrich. 

Mr. HxTDRTCE. Let me start off by saying 
that I in no way object to the Appalachia 
regional program as such. I think it’s justi- 
fied, because if you have one section of the 
country it’s going to affect the entire coun- 
try. It is a matter of public concern to do 
something for this region. The only thing 
I would question are the methods and the 
care taken to assure that the ultimate results 
are what you aim for. I reflect the views of 
the State soil conservation committee. I 
reflect the views of the State Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. John T. Johnson, who is ill 
and cannot testify. If he had not been ill, 
he would have been here or sent a statement. 
A little on the SCS proposition. We are not, 
and I am speaking for the committee and for 
myself, we are not in favor of any such ex- 
tension of authority. I don't care whether it 
is a river valley authority or the SCS or TVA, 
as the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Schall) pointed out as now listed as a de- 
pressed area despite the billions of dollars. 
I do want to emphasize that there are two 
things that would help us. One is an exten- 
sion of the upper watershed program to the 
point where these could be used for recrea- 
tional purposes. Second, that we should have 
roads coming into this State from the metro- 
politan areas. The mountains are holding 
the people back now. Limited access roads 
and good access roads within the State, I 
think would be of great benefit to the whole 
Appalachian region, especially when they are 
near the centers of population, such as Wash- 
ington and Baltimore. I think that would 
help. 
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Mr. SCHIMMEL. We were talking about 
something coming back from lunch that I 
would like to discuss further with you. We 
were talking about the mining operations 
constructing steam generating plants at the 
mouths of the mines. This bill, as it is 
originally drawn, left some doubt or some 
leeway in which one could construe that the 
Federal Government was going to come in 
and construct some steamplant or something 
and under some of it and we considered wide- 
sweeping authority. This bill constructs 
some powerlines, and we finally got an 
amendment into the bill that prohibits the 
Government from building any steamplants 
in the area, so I think we have stopped any 
development toward the TVA. At least what 
we can see in this bill right now. 

Mr. HEmRICH. In that respect, I don’t 
think the people of West Virginia, in my 
opinion and I will say an overall opinion of 
the people of this State, by any means plenty 
of people in the State who like to see govern- 
mental money come in for steamplants and 
power transmission purposes, figuring it as 
an opening wedge. They are the people that 
would favor the TVA type of affair. The 
majority would not. The people I am asso- 
ciated with would not want that. Plenty of 
private money for it through private enter- 
prises. I don’t think that any Federal money 
is necessary for any such approach in the 
Appalachia region, 

Mr. SCHWENGEL., One reason you take 
that position I think is the basic philosophy 
you have with this TVA authority. They 
come in and take over the soil conservation. 

Mr. Hemricu. I would consider that one 
of my selfish interests. Whenever you have 
government money under a program of that 
type, people lose their say over local condi- 
tions. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. That is a very good solid 
point. This has a lot more importance than 
people realize. You turn the power interests 
over to a quasi-government interest and not 
even quasi-interest sometimes. 

Mr. HE mRICRH. You have the expenses with 
the railroad, you have it with the TVA now. 
It’s not making money. 

Mr, SCHIMMEL. One thing I was going to 
ask. We have had at different times great 
many comments about the Great Plains con- 
servation program. It is a closely coordi- 
nated program. Do you have any comments 
about that? 

Mr. HEmRICH. It’s closely coordinated in 
this respect. It applies to the problem. You 
have a region with a special problem and 
everyone got together to solve it. They are 
working together. The Great Plains con- 
servation program is one of the finest. 

Mr. SCHIMMEL. Could such a program be 
sas ge for Appalachia? 

Hp HR. Probably with proper prep- 
5 yes. There is a need for it. If it is 
dumped cold into the lap of the people, how- 
ever, I think it would be a horrible failure. 
I think with proper preparation and under- 
standing by the people in the area, I think 
such a program would be of benefit, but not 
parallel other programs. They can all be 
coordinated and do the job. Yes, I think so. 
May I also mention this, that I mentioned 
before about this center for the development 
of small fruits and berries. The Beltsville 
station has recommended to the Congress 
that small fruits and berries experimental 
farms should be established in Appalachia. 
I believe they favor some region right around 
here, somewhere where it is mountainous. 
This area around here is typical and still 
near Washington. They want a plot of 
ground and enough money to develop species 
of small fruits that are applicable to this 
region. We mentioned the trouble with the 
apple harvest. They want to develop a type 
of apple tree that lends itself to the mech- 
anized picking of the fruit which would in 
large measure solve part of our labor prob- 
lem. It is a long-range program. It is too 
big for private money. I would advocate 
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such an experimental farm for the small 
fruits and berries. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Are there any plans on 
paper for this? 

Mr. HE RICH. Yes, the plans are fully de- 
veloped. I think Senator ROBERT BYRD even 
suggested an appropriation for this and did 
receive an appropriation for a study. I be- 
lieve the plans are fully formed. This area 
here is near Beltsville. It could be con- 
trolled and handled by Beltsville, and it is 
not too far for the scientists that take care of 
these things. We have ample water here, 
and that is one thing they will need. Most 
of these things have to be developed with 
irrigation. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. You have a community 
that would attract people. It would be a 
nice place to live. 

Mr. HemrticH. I think this is one of the 
finest areas in the East. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. How about your school 
system? 

Mr. Hermricn. Wonderful school system, 
good local government. 

Mr. SCHIMMEL. One thing I would like to 
get on the record. When was the first time 
you saw the report they made for Appa- 
lachia? 

Mr. HID RICE. When did I see this Ap- 
palachia program first? 

Mr. SCHIMMEL. Right. 

Mr. HEIDRICH., Probably late spring, when it 
was in its entirety. 

Mr. SCHIMMEL. In other words, you were 
not consulted at all? 

Mr. HEI DRTOR. Not a person in this State, 
I don’t think, other than the Governor's 
representative in Washington, Mr. Crabtree. 

Mr. SCHIMMEL. Most of the local people in 
West V a had very little to say or any 
influence or meaningful suggestion that in 
any way were included in the report? 

Mr. HEIDRICH. I would say with the excep- 
tion of our Representatives in Congress. 
They probably tried to reflect the feelings of 
the people. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL. Mr. Heidrich, you are 
known to be a great authority in the field 
of soil conservation and highly respected in 
this field, and it is inconceivable to me that 
somebody at the Government level, and you 
are known and respected as Congressman 
BEN JENSEN so well knows to be a great 
conservationist. It is inconceivable that 
they didn’t counsel with you on the water- 
shed programs and soil conservation pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Herricw. Well, sir, there are thousands 
like me over the country, and when a pro- 
gram like this and it is a hasty thing, they 
consider it sort of an emergency and prob- 
ably put it together expecting it to be 
amended to be acceptable to people in the 
field. 

Mr. SCHIMMEL. All I can say is that speak- 
ing as one who has been in Washington al- 
most a year, not being too familiar with 
everything that went on and coming out 
here today has been a real revelation. Per- 
haps a real eye opener. 

Mr. HemricH. Well, these opinions of mine, 
they are local opinions. Not only that, I 
represented the National Association of Soil 
Conservationists in Washington for a good 
many years. I had a lot to do with the 
passage, the formulation and passage of some 
of our watershed and conservation measures. 
I think my views reflect by and large the 
views of the majority of soil conservation 
supervisors. I want to say that in the Appa- 
lachia program, you have not paid enough 
attention to your soil conservation districts. 

Mr. Tass. I am a victim of pesticides. On 
March 23, they came in and checked my milk 
from the dairy herd I raise, and it was 
0.66. I feel that instead of doing a lot of 
new things, maybe we need to straighten 
out some of the old things we have had. 
Because of this pesticide I was using, I am 
not allowed to sell my milk, but I still have 
to pay my high expenses. I feel that this 
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should not be happening to American farm- 
ers. Butitis happening. It’s happening in 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and some of the 
other States. So I would like to see if some- 
thing couldn’t be done to help farmers in 
the situation we are in now where we can’t 
use our feed because of the fact they are con- 
taminated by the pesticides. What are we 
going to do? 

Mr. SCHIMMEL. We have gotten some mail 
on this particular problem. This is the 
pesticide problem, of course. With the pesti- 
cides that you use, they were approved by 
the Department of Agriculture and used ac- 
cording to the standards that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture set out for their use? 

Mr. Tass. Used according to their recom- 
mendations. But now we have used this 
pesticide and it’s in our soil and we don’t 
know how long it will take to clear up. We 
have it in our streams. In fact, every 
1 in the Northern Hemisphere shows 

t. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Would the completion of 
ie ee be a major solution of that prob- 
em 

Mr. Tass. Probably it would help a lot. I 
have asked for a test to be made on my farm, 
but I haven't got too far. 

Mr. SCHIMMEL, Has the Department of Ag- 
riculture taken any action or otherwise ac- 
knowledged their mistake and tried, through 
indemnities, to rectify this? 

Mr. Tass. Yes. There is a bill before the 
House now. I understand it is going to be 
up before very long. In fact, there have been 
several bills introduced. I went to Wash- 
ington right after this happened, and offered 
my farm for research both to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and to the Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and the Food and Drug 
Administration, and I was denied. A fellow 
from Beltsville came out but he didn't do 
anything. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL (to Mr. Heidrich). Mr. 
Heidrich, in your opinion, would the com- 
pletion of the watershed by and large re- 
solve that problem by refining the water 
before it got to the stream? 

Mr. HEmRICH, I don't think so, Congress- 
man. This problem of insecticides must be 
resolved. We don’t know how they get into 
the streams and it is such small quantities 
that seem to do the damage. I am no au- 
thority on that, but I doubt that it would 
clear that problem up. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Do you think the chem- 
icals dissolve very soon in the water, and cer- 
tainly they are refined out if they go through 
the ground? 

Mr. HEIDRICH. Ground waters are compara- 
tively free of these chemicals but when water 
runs off the field into a stream, of course 
the chemicals go with it. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL, This Appalachia bill will 
be before the Rules Committee very shortly, 
and I shall appear before the committee on 
this bill in opposition to it. Not because 
I don’t want to obtain the objectives, but 
because I don’t think it is a sound approach. 
I think our appearance here has confirmed 
my position. 

Mr. Herwricu. Do you have any alternative 
plans in the process? 

Mr. TEAGUE, The alternative to this is al- 
ready in existence. Everything to be done 
by this bill can be done under existing au- 
thorities. 

Mr. SCHIMMEL. I think one more point 
should be brought out. Throughout the 
hearings on the bill, time after time, it was 
pointed out by many of the comments that 
it appeared from the Commission report on 
the bill that it was poorly drawn up, poorly 
drafted, that the proper research and proper 
study, getting the kind of background that 
was needed was deficient, and I think we 
have accomplished one thing today. We have 
proven our point in that regard. If more 
attention had been given in the preliminary 
study, preliminary drafting of the legislation, 
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and if they had come out and talked to the 
people at the grassroots level, pornaps 3 a 
better bill would have been drawn up, and 
would have drawn more support, and would 
have been a bill that had better answers 
and would, therefore, have a better chance 
of passage. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL, Well, I want to thank you 
all for being here today and giving us your 
views. This type of approach is certainly 
very beneficial, and this is what my com- 
mittee should have done. They should have 
come out to talk to the people who are actu- 
ally affected by this bill. Thank you again 
for coming. 


THE NAVY WAS READY—AS 
ALWAYS 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. RUMSFELD] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Record the following edi- 
torial of the Chicago Daily News, Au- 
gust 7, 1964, which pays deserving honor 
and tribute to the U.S. Navy, an arm of 
our defense that is ever ready and capa- 
ble of undertaking any task it may be 
called upon to perform: 

Tue Navy Was Reapy—As ALWAYS 

The Navy is accustomed to crises. Even 
as the Maddoz’s skipper, Capt. Jerome Her- 
rick, understood exactly what was expected 
of him when the North Vietnam torpedo 
boats made their first run, so the rest of 
the fleet was ready to respond as required. 
A score of ships moved quietly out of their 
Japanese base. The mighty base at Pearl 
Harbor came alive. The carrier Ranger, in 
San Francisco, headed out through the 
Golden Gate. The strength to sink a tor- 
pedo boat or, if grim necessity should dic- 
tate, to lay waste the industrial might of a 
whole nation, was being drawn into position 
to perform whatever mission might be 
asked. 

This year, as all years, the Navy has had 
to fight for its life—not against fleets 
abroad, but against its persistent critics in 
this country, some in Congress and many 
within the Defense Department, who think 
the entire fleet, possibly excepting its sub- 
marines, is a vast anachronism. 

The present crisis should provide an object 
lesson even for the most skeptical of critics. 
Utterly self-possessed, dependent upon no 
hospitable land bases within in the area, the 
7th Fleet proved ready to answer instantly 
the abrupt challenge by hostile forces. Todo 
this required no by-your-leave from any gov- 
ernment, involved no one’s forces but our 
own. And yet nothing could have served 
our purpose better—or in fact, so well. 


YOUTH TEMPERANCE EDUCATION 
WEEK 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ilinois [Mr. RUMSFELD] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced today a joint resolution to 
provide for the designation of the fourth 
week in April of each year as “Youth 
Temperance Education Week,” and wish 
to call attention to the outstanding serv- 
ice being performed by the Youth Tem- 
perance Council—whose headquarters 
are located in the 13th Congressional 
District of Illinois which I am honored 
to represent—in educating our youth to 
the dangers of alcoholism. 

Today, our young people are in great 
need of direction and guidance in order 
that they may successfully meet the chal- 
lenges which confront them in this age of 
pressures and conflicts. All the resources 
of home, church, school, and government 
must be mobilized to help our children 
develop the best in spiritual and moral 
character and intellectual and physical 
strength. 

I urge the adoption of this resolution 
by the House. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 8864, 
TO IMPLEMENT THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL COFFEE AGREEMENT OF 
1962 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey [Mrs. DWYER] 
may extend her remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the In- 
ternational Coffee Agreement was signed 
for the specific purpose, among others, 
of preventing coffee prices received by 
exporting nations from dropping below 
the general level prevailing in 1962. 

By itself, this objective is a worthy 
one, especially since the United States, 
which imports nearly 55 percent of the 
world's coffee, has a grave responsibility 
to use this enormous economic power in 
such a way that countries which depend 
on their exports of coffee for a major 
share of their foreign exchange earnings 
can achieve reasonable price stability. 

By the same token, stabilization of 
prices received by exporters should 
mean—everything else being equal and 
supplies capable of meeting demand— 
that prices paid by consumers in im- 
porting countries should also be rela- 
tively stable. Unfortunately, as we all 
know so well, this has not been the case 
during the brief life of the agreement. 
From a 1962 level of 69 cents a pound, 
as the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PILLION] has pointed out, the retail price 
of a particular brand of coffee in a Wash- 
ington supermarket has risen to 91 cents 
a pound—a 22-cent-a-pound increase, 
and a rate of increase which would cost 
American consumers about $660 million 
@ year more than the already high level 
at which the agreement was supposed 
to stabilize the price of coffee. 

Obviously, Mr. Speaker, something is 
wrong, and before the Congress provides 
authority to the President to implement 
the controls involved in the International 
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Coffee Agreement, we should find out 
where the trouble is. Certainly, the 10- 
month experience we have witnessed 
since this bill was approved last October 
has more than justified the fears which 
led so many of us to vote against this 
bill the first time around. Even though 
the legislation has not been enacted, it 
is important to remember that the agree- 
ment has been in effect for more than a 
year, that we have been operating under 
the quotas set by the agreement, and 
that 20 cents of the 22-cent increase has 
taken place since quotas began to 


operate. 

We should benefit from this expe- 
rience, and use the US. authority 
under the agreement to make any 
necessary changes—before we ratify, in 
effect, a system which has already 
proved itself incapable of protecting the 
legitimate interests of American con- 
sumers. To do otherwise, in the face of 
such convincing evidence, would be the 
height of folly. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, 
I hope the House will reject the confer- 
ence report. 


HOW OUR STATE LEGISLATURES 
SHALL BE CONSTITUTED 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

2 was no objection. 

ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, the ex- 
9 somewhat chaotic situation 
created by the Supreme Court decrees 
as to how our State legislatures shall be 
constituted, makes it imperative that the 
Congress take extraordinary action to 
protect the people of our sovereign States 
in their fundamental rights. 

We of Illinois take pride in the initia- 
tive our Senator Dirksen has taken to- 
ward securing remedial action by the 
Congress. 

My views, and I believe the views of 
the vast majority of the people of Illi- 
nois, are expressed in an editorial that 
appeared in the Chicago American of 
August 5 and a “letter to the editor” that. 
appeared in the Washington (D.C.) Post 
of August 16. 

I am inserting them in the RECORD as 
part of my remarks. They follow: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Aug. 18, 1964] 
Tue DIRKSEN BILL 

Your editorial, “Dubious Cargo,” of August 
8, accuses Senator DIRKSEN and his colleagues 
of “encroaching upon the judicial role” in 
pushing a legislative stay of execution on 
the Supreme Court’s reapportionment deci- 
sions. The objective of the Dirksen bill is 
to give Congress and the States time to con- 
sider a constitutional amendment to remedy 
what many consider to be a mischievous 
extension of the Court’s power. 

Your editorial is based on an inadequate 
conception of our constitutional system. It 
talks about “the basic principle of the divi- 
sion of powers into legislative, executive, 
and judicial categories” as if that principle 
were an end in itself. It is not, of course. 
The division of powers was created as a 
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means of checks and balances to the end of 
preventing concentrations and usurpations of 
power. It was precisely to create a limit 
upon the Supreme Court that the Constitu- 
tion’s authors gave Congress power to cur- 
tail its appellate jurisdiction. They rea- 
soned, no doubt, that if the Court became 
too assertive or grasping in its jurisdictional 
claims, the Congress would step in and blow 
the whistle. This is exactly what we are 
now seeing happen. Far from abusing the 
Constitution, as you imply, the Dirksen pro- 
posal seeks to execute its intention. 

Granted that the one prior application 
of this congressional power to protect the 
Reconstruction Acts was disgraceful, it cer- 
tainly is no reason to fail to use that power 
for the purpose for which it was written 
into the Constitution. Far from being an 
“encroachment upon judicial authority” as 
you allege, the Dirksen bill is a check upon 
it—and by merely holding up reapportion- 
ment cases for a reasonable period of time 
instead of removing them from Supreme 
Court jurisdiction entirely, the bill seems 
to be quite a moderate one. 

EUGENE H. METHVIN. 
ALEXANDRIA, 


[From the Chicago (III.) American, 
Aug. 5, 1964] 


DIRKSEN’S REMAP PLAN 


Senator Dirxsen, Republican, of Illinois, 
has proposed legislation to keep States from 
having to reapportion their legislatures un- 
der the Supreme Court’s recent ruling that 
all such reapportionments must be made 
according to population. He will offer the 
proposal as an amendment to a bill he knows 
President Johnson will not veto—the foreign 
aid bill, for instance. 

The amendment would stop any action by 
the courts on reapportionment until the end 
of the second regular session of the legisla- 
ture of the State concerned, upon a request 
for the delay by the State government by 
the State’s citizens. 

In Illinois, where the legislature meets in 
regular session every 2 years, and will meet 
next January 1, that would mean that no 
court could force the State to reapportion 
under the Supreme Court’s ruling until July 
1967. 

Dirksen said that Congress’ original plan 
to block the Supreme Court ruling—by pass- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution— 
would take too long unless the amendment 
he has proposed is passed. 

The amendment to the Constitution 
should still be passed to prevent the Supreme 
Court’s ruling from going into effect at all. 
In Illinois the house has been remapped 
on a basis of population but the senate had 
been remapped partly on a basis of terri- 
tory. This resulted in one party controlling 
the senate and the other the house—which 
was the way the legislature, elected by the 
people of Illinois, wanted it. We think this 
is a matter which the people of Illinois 
should settle for themselves. We do not 
think it is any of the Supreme Court’s busi- 
ness. 


CONTROLLING LABOR COST IN THE 
DEFENSE PROGRAM, AUGUST 18, 
1964 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina Mr. [HENDERSON] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
few weeks ago I indicated to the Mem- 
bers of the House that the Manpower 
Utilization Subcommittee was to begin a 
series of public hearings relating to the 
total cost of manpower to the Federal 
Government. The subcommittee has 
heard from top management officials, 
representing manpower, procurement 
and fiscal operations in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, the three military 
departments, employee groups, and pri- 
vate contractor associations. Our hear- 
ings have produced sufficient informa- 
tion to warrant this preliminary report. 
NEGATIVE EFFECTS ARISING FROM RESTRICTIVE 

GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT 

The establishment and administration 
of ceilings on direct-hire Government 
employees has tended to increase the 
numbers of both active-duty military 
and contractor employees in support- 
type work in the Defense Establishment. 
The chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, the gentleman from Texas, 
Hon. Grorce Manon, along with other 
members of that committee, during pub- 
lic hearings earlier this year with rep- 
resentatives of the military departments 
questioned the net savings resulting 
from cutbacks in Government civilian 
employment. On this point, my col- 
leagues in the Appropriations Committee 
were certainly correct. 

Both the Air Force’s Special Assistant 
for Manpower, Mr. Ben Fridge, and the 
Under Secretary of the Army, Hon. Paul 
Ignatius, testified that restricted civilian 
personnel ceilings were overcome by in- 
creased use of military personnel and/ 
or private contractors. In fact, a U.S. 
Continental Army Command order of 
December 23, 1963, suggested to the vari- 
ous U.S. Armies, “Replace contractual 
and direct-hire personnel with military 
personnel, to the extent that combat 
readiness is not significantly impaired.” 
USE OF ABLE-BODIED MILITARY IN CIVILIAN-TYPE 

JOBS 

Two years ago the military services, in 
a self-made survey, found over 15,000 
military personnel in civilian-type jobs 
for which military management wanted 
to switch to Government civilian em- 
ployees. This proposed switch would 
have resulted in an annual savings in 
excess of $18 million. Due to the Cuban 
crisis the switch was not completed. 
Since then no other studies have been 
made; however, the trend is upward in 
the number of able-bodied military per- 
forming work outside of their military 
specialty training. 

Apparently, Pentagon officials are be- 
ginning to realize that this civilian or 
support-type work; that is, carpentering, 
painting, operating office equipment, 
auditing, et cetera, outside the scope and 
training of men for combat can and is 
having a morale effect on reenlistments. 
Also it might well boomerang when the 
current selective service legislation again 
comes before Congress for consideration. 
CONTRACTOR EMPLOYEES PERFORM CIVIL SERVICE 

WORK 

The use of contractor employees by 
the military services to perform work 
normally accomplished by career civil 
service employees is alarming. Our 
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studies and the recent public hearings 
have also emphasized the necessity for 
top management in the Federal Govern- 
ment not only to take a hard look at 
existing procurement policies and prac- 
tices but also to monitor more sharply 
and realistically contractual operations, 
including the supplements and change 
orders. 

I say this as a friend to private indus- 
try. There is a role for private industry 
to play in daily Government operations. 
I do not want to see an agency of the 
Federal Government go into shoe manu- 
facturing or the oil refining business. 
Likewise, I feel there is a continuing need 
for the Government’s own people. Cer- 
tainly we cannot condone an agency’s 
e to contract out its responsibili- 

es. 

Our subcommittee has reviewed many 
contracts whereby the military services, 
under the justification of limited civilian 
ceilings, bought labor from private in- 
dustry. These contracts reflect the spec- 
trum of support operations—from cus- 
todial work to telemetering in missile 
range operations. 

The Federal Government today is 
using contractor employees to man some 
of its defense warning systems. If this 
be appropriate, is it then not plausible 
to replace American sailors with foreign 
nationals on our picket ships? 

The Federal Government is currently 
using contractor employees at premium 
salaries, possibly double that paid Gov- 
ernment civilian employees, to maintain 
combat equipment in such areas as 
Korea and Vietnam. 

The Department of the Army recently 
opened a new supply center in the Mid- 
west and then proceeded to let a contract 
to a private firm to furnish local people 
to work in the Government building in 
performance of supply functions his- 
torically accomplished in every agency 
and department in the Government by 
career civil service employees. 

The Air Force at one of its largest in- 
Stallations has crews of civilian and 
military personnel working in parallel 
production lines in the same hangars 
with contractor employees, all on the 
F-105 airplanes. The contractor is 
merely furnishing personnel. 

The Navy for more than 8 years has 
contracted with a corporation to furnish 
engineers and technicians. This year 
these contractor employees are costing 
the Government an average of $20,000 
— Ma fv e 8 have for 

wor! ongside regular Na’ 
civilian technicians. ye 

Our subcommittee on several occasions 
has been told by executive branch offi- 
cials that they must resort to the use of 
contractors due to Government salary 
limitations, In view of the adoption of 
the policy of salary comparability in 1962 
and of its implementation in 1963 and 
1964, it would appear that recruiting 
problems for the Government are less 
likely now than has been the case for sev- 
eral years. 

NOW IS TIME TO EVALUATE LABOR COSTS 

As I said earlier, there is a place in 
Government for the contractor, the same 


for the military man in a support role 
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and for the Government civilian em- 
ployee. The members of the subcommit- 
tee join me in congratulating this tri- 
party team for its success to date. How- 
ever, we do not consider it wise to exer- 
cise rigid ceiling control over only one of 
the three facets of labor; namely, the 
direct-hire civilian personnel. Ironical- 
ly we have more specific cost data on 
the Government civilian employee than 
on the military man or the contractor 
personnel. Army officials indicated that 
the contractor employee cost 30 percent 
more than Federal personnel. 

Mr. Speaker, it appears unwise for the 
Department of Defense, at this time, to 
push ahead with full speed to close in- 
stallations, to reduce career Government 
civilian employment and at the same 
time to contract for the furnishing of 
personnel services until Defense manage- 
ment has a more complete and detailed 
picture of the total labor costs in the De- 
partment, especially the cost of contract 
labor. 

Time and again during the course of 
our hearings witnesses referred to the 
Government’s current policy on con- 
tracting, namely Bureau of Budget Bul- 
letin 60-2. This procurement policy has 
not been revised since 1959 and is in need 
of revision. The subcommittee members 
are looking to the Bureau of the Budget 
for action in this area. 

LACK OF FACTUAL CONTRACTOR DATA IN THE 

PENTAGON 

Another major finding by our subcom- 
mittee was the lack of factual data in 
either the services or in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense regarding con- 
tractor operations. The Air Force has 
made an attempt to determine con- 
tractor labor costs, with an estimate that 
about 21 percent of that Department’s 
labor force is supplied by private con- 
tractors. However, both Norman Paul 
and Tom Morris, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Manpower and Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Installations 
and Logistics, respectively, admitted that 
they lacked this information. They an- 
nounced, however, that as a result of the 
subcommittee’s interest, procedures were 
being formulated to supply the data to 
top management in the Department. 

During the 4 weeks of public hearings 
it became increasingly apparent that De- 
fense management lacks definitive and 
comprehensive data on operating prob- 
lems in the field activities of the Depart- 
ment. This lack of information was re- 
flected in such cases as the following: 

It took the U.S. Comptroller General to 
point out to Defense management that 
Army has been using a commercial con- 
tractor for 7 years to perform aircraft 
maintenance at Fort Campbell, Ky., not- 
withstanding the fact that it was the pri- 
mary military mission of the military 
personnel to do this work. Fort Camp- 
bell’s own military aircraft mechanics 
were engaged in kitchen police and post 
beautification work. 

At an Air Force installation cost data 
were developed justifying the use 
of a contractor. The data were so un- 
realistic that the justification appeared 
ridicuolus. The situation reflected a de- 
fective procedure as well as a lack of 
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knowledge in Washington of operating 
conditions in the field. 

Navy’s top management learned from 
the subcommittee of contracts for tech- 
nicians, that have been going on for 
years, reflecting personnel costs that 
soud have been reduced through direct- 

re. 

WAGE BOARD PAY PROCEDURES NEED REVISING 


Apparently for the first time, several 
of the Defense Department’s adminis- 
trative officials learned of the impact of 
wage board pay procedures on in-house 
Government operating costs. Testi- 
mony has developed the fact that in 
many labor market areas Government 
wage board pay rates are not comparable 
with private industry—they lead private 
industry. Likewise, the wide differences 
in wage board pay between Government 
agencies in the same cities were revealed 
to the Defense managers. Here are some 
data our subcommittee staff developed 
for the hearings: 

For custodial workers in Washington, 
D.C., the General Services Administra- 
tion pays $1.54 an hour; the Veterans’ 
Administration pays $1.67 an hour; the 
Army and Air Force pay $2.10 an hour; 
but, the Navy pays $2.23 an hour for the 
same work. Here is a difference of 69 
cents an hour for custodial workers, all 
on the Federal payroll, all working in 
the Nation’s Capital. 

We revealed other differences, just as 
significant, in New York, Norfolk, and 
San Francisco. 

Mr. Speaker, I bring these points to 
the Members’ attention because there are 
today over 400,000 Federal employees 
who are being compensated on an hourly 
basis under wage board pay procedures. 
These pay procedures are in need of re- 
vision. For example, not only is there 
a wide variation in the hourly pay scale 
for Federal Government carpenters in 
the same city but even within the De- 
partment of Defense. The Navy De- 
partment has a wage board pay proce- 
dure that is different in many respects 
from that of the consolidated Army-Air 
Force plan. 

Our subcommittee has, on numerous 
occasions, questioned the realism of some 
area wage rates. We have examples of 
the military services changing a Govern- 
ment function, base maintenance, for 
example, from civil service to private 
contractor operation. The contractor 
hired local people, most of whom were 
the former Government employees, at 
less than the wage board scales pre- 
viously paid by the Government. The 
reductions in pay suffered by those who 
were reemployed were substantial. 

The private shipyards have indicated 
to our subcommittee that one of the rea- 
sons they can do work cheaper than 
Government yards is that the naval 
shipyards have higher rates of pay and 
fringe benefits. 

The high Government wage rates are 
easing the way for department heads 
to contract out work historically and 
successfully performed by the Govern- 
ment. Many of the contractors are pay- 
ing extremely low wages. A case in 
point, the Navy recently contracted out 
custodial work at the Naval Supply Cen- 
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ter, Oakland, Calif., at a reported rate 
of $1.25 an hour. Navy’s custodial em- 
Ployees at this Center have been draw- 
ing $2.35 an hour. 

Mr. Speaker, this, in effect, means the 
Federal Government is sponsoring sub- 
standard living wages. 

Since our hearings began the Depart- 
ment of Defense has instituted a review 
of the wage board pay procedures in re- 
lationship to the total labor costs of the 
Department. The subcommittee mem- 
bers hope that improvements will be 
forthcoming in the Department of De- 
fense and that the Bureau of the Budget 
also will move ahead in this functional 
area, possibly to bring about a single 
Government-wide wage board procedure. 

CONTINUING SUBCOMMITTEE INTEREST 

Our subcommittee is going to continue 
to examine these manpower areas. Cur- 
rent plans call for the subcommittee to 
prepare within the next few months at 
least three reports relating to the control 
of labor costs in the Department of De- 
fense. 

These various manpower problems, 
especially the use of contractor em- 
Ployees in work historically and success- 
fully performed by civil service person- 
nel and wage board pay procedures, are 
not confined solely to the Department 
of Defense. Therefore, the subcommit- 
tee early in the next Congress plans to 
look at manpower management in sev- 
eral other departments and agencies. 

We are most willing to work closely 
with any congressional committee that 
has a need for our material. Two or 
three committees have already indicated 
an interest. I appreciate their interest 
and the cooperation of all my colleagues 
in this attempt to control, and wherever 
possible to reduce, the total labor cost 
of the Federal Government. 


LOUISIANA AND ITS FUTURE 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. THOMPSON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the recent speech delivered by 
former Governor of the State of Louisi- 
ana, Sam H. Jones, needs no preamble if 
read objectively. I commend this ad- 
dress to the membership of this body as 
being a striking example of the type of 
representation which has made America 
the great and strong Nation she is today. 
While a lawyer by profession, Governor 
Jones has devoted much of his time to- 
ward development of our areas in Louisi- 
ana, and has truly left his fine mark 
upon our fair State. 

LOUISIANA AND Irs FUTURE 
(Address by the Honorable Sam H. Jones, 
former Governor of Louisiana, over KPLC- 

TV, Lake Charles, La., July 26, 1964) 

There is a tendency in Louisiana to down- 
grade the State. This tendency has existed 
for many years. It exists in nearly every 
walk of life. It is not confined to the con- 
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genital calamity howlers and confirmed pes- 
simists. It extends even to the most con- 
structive and best educated leaders of our 
State. There seems to be an uncontrollable 
urge to criticize, and to point out weaknesses 
and defects and shortcomings. 

This tendency, I fear, is developing into 
something approaching a disease. Unless re- 
strained, it could become malignant and 
destructive. There seems to be an idea that, 
in order to progress, we should point out 
only our shortcomings, and never our prog- 
ress and potentials. 

I belong to the legal profession. As law- 
yers our profession must be ready to meet 
both sides of all questions—the good and the 
bad. Our training equips us to do this. So 
it is natural for the lawyer to sift the good 
from the bad part of his case, and then pre- 
sent the good. It’s appalling to me, as a 
lawyer, to see most Louisianians do the op- 
posite and present only the bad. I think it's 
a habit. But it’s a bad habit, and one that’s 
hurting us terribly, and should be stopped. 

I'll give you five examples of the bad side 
most Louisianians are telling. They say (1) 
we are the most illiterate people in the Na- 
tion and our schools are the worst; (2) they 
say we are falling behind in per capita in- 
come and our neighbors are surpassing us; 
(3) they say our State tax burden is the 
heaviest, or about the heaviest, of any State 
in the Union, and is the most unstable; (4) 
they say we are failing to keep pace with our 
sister States, in the building of industry, 
and our economy is thereby suffering; (5) 
they say we are losing population because of a 
steady stream of outmigration, and this is 
due to our failure to provide job opportuni- 
ties. 

Now these are just a few examples of half- 
truths. But we have heard them so much 
that we have convinced ourselves that they 
are the whole truth. And so this constant 
repetition is largely destroying the morale, 
the enthusiasm, the esprit de corps, and the 
optimism of our people. And it has, to a 
great extent, weakened the effect of our com- 
bined constructive efforts to build a greater 
State. 

This repetition has, in fact, built a psycho- 
logical barrier against our rightful progress 
in political, economic, sociological, and cul- 
tural welfare. While this barrier is psycho- 
logical, and the facts upon which it is based 
are largely untrue, it is extremely potent 
and deadly. For we not only convince our- 
selves, we also convince outsiders. Of course, 
when the patient convinces himself of the 
improbability of his recovery, it is impossible 
for him to convince the outsiders we need 
in the development of our economy. 

Now, let us analyze these five typical 
charges and criticisms that constantly per- 
meate the atmosphere all about us. 

1. In the first place are we, in fact, the 
most illiterate people? The Government used 
to follow Webster and define an illiterate as 
one who could not read and write. In those 
days there were a number of States that 
ranked below us. Now the Government says 
one is illiterate who does not have 5 years of 
education. That caused us to drop because 
we had 32 percent of our population in Ne- 
groes. And our French people had to learn 
English before they could learn in an English 
language school. 

But whatever illiteracy we have, we are re- 
moving faster than any other State of the 
Union. In median years of school completed 
from 1940 to 1960 only 17 States improved 
faster than Louisiana. In percentage of 
adults having 4 years of high school, only 
3 States moved faster from 1950 to 1960. 
And in percentage of those having 4 or more 
years of college, we ranked 10th in progress 
in the entire Nation. 

Finally, amazingly, and almost incredibly, 
29 States have a smaller percentage of col- 
lege graduates in their total population than 
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Louisiana does. This is in spite of the fact 
that our aid to colleges has increased only 
half as fast in the past 20 years as our aid 
to public schools. Notwithstanding this, 
we have added eight complete new college 
campuses to the six which existed in 1932. 

May I pause here to say that our total 
appropriations to education have increased 
from $26 million in 1940 to $284 million in 
1962—more than 10 times as much. 

2. Let’s move to per capita income. We 
are said to be falling behind here. It’s true 
that we remained relatively static from 1950 
to 1960. But it’s also true that we jumped 
from 61 percent of the national average in 
1940 to 72 percent in 1960, a gain of about 
18 percent, which is mighty good progress. 
Also remember that our per capita income 
was only $363 in 1940, while it is $1,605 at 
the present. Then let me remind you that 
our bank capital accounts increased 150 per- 
cent since 1950, while savings and loan ac- 
counts ted from less than $100 mil- 
lion in 1940 to nearly a billion dollars at 
the present time. 

8. We do a lot of talking about our tax 
handicaps. And we have them. But remem- 
ber that 40 percent of our total revenues 
come from oil-lease bonuses, rentals, and 
royalties, none of which are taxes, and from 
severance taxes, most of which are paid in- 
directly by people outside Louisiana. It is, 
unfortunately, true that business pays 63 
percent of our total taxes, against only 50 
percent for the average State, which is bad; 
but remember that our tax rate actually 
dropped from 1948 to date, the only State to 
do so, and our taxes per person dropped from 
24th in 1953 to 33d at the present—a record 
any State could be proud of. 

4. Let’s move into the fourth category— 
we're losing industry. We lost 2,200 jobs 
since 1950, one highly respectable group tells 
us. The same group waits 3 months and 
then concludes we’ve gained 4,000 jobs since 
1950. But about this time the investor- 
owned utility companies tell us we've gained 
89,000 jobs since 1946, which sounds more 
like it. 

Of course it’s true that if we don’t build 
new plants—or additions to the old ones— 
we'll lose manufacturing jobs. Why? Be- 
cause of better machinery, and more ef- 
ficient labor, and automation. But I know 
one huge plant in this State that lost 2,200 
jobs in 10 years, but it’s putting 40 percent 
more money into the community. Why? 
Because it works more skilled labor, and far 
less unskilled. 

Well, you can’t convince me we're losing 
industry. I live in a community where one 
concern pays more taxes than all of Lake 
Charles. But let’s sum it up in the words of 
Dean William D. Ross who, early last year, 
said, “Louisiana still ranks with Texas and 
Florida as one of the three wealthiest and 
most economically developed States in the 
South and Southwest.” 

5. Now let us take on the fifth and final 
story of gloom. It says we had a serious 
outmigration from our productive population 
group. That's true. Since 1940 we've re- 
duced our tenant farmers from 80,000 down 
to 18,000. We've reduced our farm operators 
from 150,000 to 75,000. But the 75,000 farm- 
ers farm more land than the 150,000 used to, 
and they produce more than twice as much 
food and fiber. What's wrong with that? 

I suspect there are some among our up- 
rooted farmers who have left the State for 
productive jobs. I don’t know how you feel 
about it, but I'd rather see them do that 
than go on welfare. Of course I'd rather see 
them remain in the State, and get good in- 
dustrial, or distributive or service jobs. And 
that should be our aim. 

But we are not losing population. The 
Nation gained 18.5 percent from 1950 to 1960, 
while Louisiana 21.4 percent. Only 
two states in the South—Florida and Texas 
exceeded our percentage gain. And our gain 
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was greater than the South Atlantic, the 
Southern and the Southwestern States—as 
regions. 

There really is no reason, and there has 
never been a reason, why Louisiana should 
not be at the very top of the States, eco- 
nomically speaking. Let me give you a few 
of the recorded statements of some of the 
great men of the past, on the subject of 
Louisiana. 

As far back as 1721, Father Charlevoix, 
both a pioneer and a man of God, said, 
“Rome and Paris had no beginnings so con- 
siderable, nor were they under auspices so 
happy, nor did their founders meet upon 
the Seine and upon the Tiber the advantages 
we find upon the Mississippi.” 

Napoleon looked upon lower Louisiana, 
with its undeveloped hinterland, as the eco- 
nomic and political force which would en- 
able America to surpass in power the British 
Empire. Thomas Jefferson, speaking of New 
Orleans, said that it would “forever be, as 
it is now, the mighty mart of merchandise 
brought from more than a thousand rivers” 
and would “in the not distant time leave 
the emporia of the eastern world far be- 
hind,” unless prevented by some accident of 
3 affairs—which came from 1861 to 

Robert R. Livingston said, on the occasion 
of the Louisiana Purchase, The treaty which 
we have just signed will change vast soli- 
tudes into a flourishing country. Today the 
United States take their place among the 
powers of first rank”—further predicting 
that, the purchase “will prepare centuries of 
happiness for innumerable generations of 
the human race.” 

There was to come a time when these pre- 
dictions of these great men of the past would 
come true. It is recorded that in the year 
1850 New Orleans was the third city of the 
United States. For a period of 7 years its 
banking resources exceeded those of the city 
of New York by a substantial margin. It had 
20 percent more exports than New York City 
and with the aid of Charleston, S.C., it con- 
trolled, not only the commerce of the United 
States, but that of Great Britain as well. 

In the year 1850 we were the richest State 
in the Union, both in per capita income and 
per capita wealth. Our income was 74 per- 
cent above the national average. Seven- 
eighths of the Nation’s millionaires lived in 
Natchez, Miss.; but they made their millions 
across the river on the delta lands of Louisi- 
ana. Our agriculture was a matter of amaze- 
ment throughout the world. Even to this 
day, farmlands that were swallowed up by 
hardwood forests, in the wake of the carpet- 
baggers, have not yet been placed back in 
cultivation. 

Other generations have come and gone. 
New forests, so old that they are called virgin 
and primeval, once again cover the land. 
Deep down in the bowels of the earth, wealth 
and resources and minerals our forebears 
never dreamed of have admitted their pres- 
ence to the tools of the geophysicist. A 
cornucopia far beyond the dreams of John 
Law and Antoine Crozat has been discovered. 

So it can be said without exaggeration, 
that with one-half the resources and advan- 
tages we now possess, our forebears gaye to 
the world, here in Louisiana, the richest 
economy ever known in their day. Now with 
twice the resources and advantages they pos- 
sessed, what have we done? 

There is not the slightest doubt that those 
of our generation have let the greatness of 
Louisiana slip. We have failed to properly 
develop the storehouse of wealth, resources, 
and natural advantages that nature has pro- 
vided. We are the greatest undeveloped ag- 
ricultural frontier in all of North America. 
We have been in the past, and we will be 
again, the leader in forestry, for here we can 
grow a tree in 40 percent of the time required 
by the climates of the North and of Canada 
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and of Scandinavia. And we have 16 million 
acres of land upon which to do this job. 
Now, in our own time, we are already pro- 
ducing timber twice as fast as we are con- 
suming it. 

We have seen our mineral wealth grow to 
staggering proportions; salt deposits suffi- 
cient to outlive the span of the Roman em- 
pire; sulfur supplies that furnish 40 percent 
of the Nation’s production; shell reefs, which 
take the place of limestone, deposited over 
thousands of years; oil and gas that already 
place us in second rank among the States, 
with additional reservoirs in the Gulf of 
Mexico which competent geologists say will 
outproduce the fabulous supplies of the Mid- 
dle East; 9,000 miles of waterways, that na- 
ture gave us, which cannot be equaled any- 
where else in the world; and supplies of fresh 
water that daily flow through our State in 
quantities greater than is consumed the same 
day by the Nation, by all its people, for all 
purposes—domestic, agricultural, and in- 
dustrial 


Then, too, contemplate our fish and wild- 
life, the quantity and versatility of which is 
without equal; a fur-bearing industry that 
surpasses all the other connected 47 States 
put together, and a seafoods supply of fabu- 
lous extent from the Gulf of Mexico and our 
lakes, bays, and inlets, which has never yet 
been explored, much less utilized. Thus one 
day ours will be the leading commercial 
fisheries State of the Union. 

We are thus blessed with products and 
supplies from the forest, and the farm, and 
the mine and the sea that causes us to be 
the No. 1 example of economic self-suffi- 
ciency, still largely waiting for its develop- 
ment by the brains and tools of man. 

When we repeat the inventory of the 
wealth which is ours and hear one of the Na- 
tion’s greatest present-day real estate devel- 
opers say, “The lower Mississippi Valley has 
the potential to become the Ruhr Valley of 
America,” we can only conclude that John 
Law and Antoine Crozat, with their Missis- 
sippi bubble,” were merely some two centu- 
ries ahead of their time. 

I hope by now I have convinced you that 
we do, indeed, have a place in the American 
Union that sets us aside from our sister 
States, and gives us special distinction. I 
hope I have done something to convince you 
of the glory of our heritage, the wealth of 
our resources, and the almost unlimited op- 
portunities that shine brightly upon the 
horizon of the future. 

We do have an inspiring history and a 
great heritage. We have traditions worthy of 
the great civilizations. The genius of our 
people has been drawn from the far corners 
of the earth. No State in the Union can 
approach the versatility, the universality, and 
the breadth of vision which characterized 
our founders and forebears. I wish I had 
the time to tell this story, but time forbids. 

We live in the present, not in the past. 
And we are moving once again, up the for- 
ward road of progress. In 1950 we crossed 
the “economic Rubicon” and became for the 
first time a predominantly urban State. We 
are moving ahead in general industrial de- 
velopment. We are second in petroleum re- 
serves and production, and that industry to- 
day has become the most important factor in 
the foundation of our economy. 

We are becoming, day by day, more im- 
portant in the field of chemical manufactur- 
ing. And, according to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Dallas, we now possess three of the 
seven great petrochemical complexes on the 
gulf coast. We are modernizing our ports 
and waterways, and thus we are, once again, 
making Louisiana a daily word in the house- 
hold of the world’s great commercial marts. 

We have the potential capacity, from our 
growing forests, to increase our papermills 
from. 8 at present to a total of 32 or more 

y. 1975 from pine forests alone, not counting 
lardwood, of which we have an equal quan- 
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tity, and thus we can bring prosperity to 
those portions of our State that need it most. 

We are one of the few places in America 
where oil and gas reserves are increasing in 
substantial quantities. In the last 10 years 
half of the new U.S. reserves were discovered 
in Louisiana. Out in the tidelands are 
proven reserves already equal to one-third of 
all those on the mainland of the United 
States. I do not have to tell an audience like 
this what this means to the industrial and 
economic growth of our State and region. 

We have barely scratched the surface so 
far as production of consumer goods is con- 
cerned, and that, of course, presupposes a 
market. Some say that in that field we are 
lacking. But may I remind you that in the 
South alone we have 50 million customers. 
Then lift your vision for a moment to the 
rapidly developing markets of the Caribbean 
countries, where 60 million people live. Add 
these two groups together and you have 110 
million people, or 60 percent as much as the 
total population of the United States. And 
remember there are 200 million people in all 
Latin America, all of which could be our 
market, if we will it. 

So we'll whip the problem of markets just 
as we have whipped the problems of finance, 
and technical know-how, and skilled work- 
men, and men of experience. The fact is 
we'll have to run fast to be ready for the 
new markets that are developing not only 
in our own region, but in the lands to the 
South, 

We have a tremendous potential in the 
tourist business, when you consider that 90 
million Americans are spending each year 
close to $20 billion on recreation and travel. 
In Louisiana we are spending only $200,000, 
most of it by New Orleans, to promote 
tourism, yet we are already receiving each 
year more than a half-billion dollars in re- 
turn, Already it is our fourth biggest in- 
dustry. It can be our first. In addition 
to official agencies, the new tourist associa- 
tion has recently been organized; and it is 
beginning the first serious effort to develop 
the tourist business in our time. 

There are few, if any, States in the Union 
that have the variety and versatility and at- 
tractiveness, in this area of activity, as does 
Louisiana. If we but encourage the leader- 
ship which is seeking to promote our tour- 
ist attractions, we can easily double, and pos- 
sibly quadruple, the number of tourist dol- 
lars. This presupposes the development of 
the unmatched advantages and resources 
that God and nature, in the fullness of time, 
have given us. 

We have not, of course, solved all our prob- 
léms, The story of Louisiana must be told, 
not only to the outside world, but to our 
own people. We have heard, as I said at 
the outset, too much of our own failures, and 
shortcomings, and mistakes. We have heard 
far too little of the glory and grandeur of our 
past, of our glorious history, our magnificent 
heritage, our diversified culture, the genius 
of our people, our fabulous resources, our 
incomparable location, and our truly bril- 
lant future. This is the untold story of 
Louisiana, We are now ready to make our 
dreams come true. We are ready to move 
into the position of economic axis of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

All this will require constructive leader- 
ship. And that is the reason I am talking to 
groups like yours, as time gives me the op- 
portunity to travel about the State. Louisi- 
ana’s “golden age” of more than a hundred 
years ago was not projected into existence 
by second- and third-rate politicians. It was 
done by the best brains and the best tools 
we possessed. It was done by the first team. 

Our people, I think, are on the right track 
again. We are thinking and acting construc- 
tively. Despite our periodic lapses into 
demagoguery and corruption, I could cite 
you many examples of accomplishments even 
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in the political arena in the last 20 years 
that have been truly astounding. I could 
show you periodic bursts of statesmanship 
in the fields of agriculture, drainage, the de- 
velopment of our oil and mineral resources, 
the development of waterways and the re- 
vamping of our port facilities, and magnifi- 
cent assistance given to forestry and re- 
forestation—the huge new push for indus- 
trial development, as well as for the general 
economic development of our State. 

But we need, not only in Louisiana, but in 
all America, the type who can make the first 
team of political and economic leadership. 
And that is where you come in. Back in 
1850 we furnished the leadership and that 
made us the economic miracle of the world. 
We still have that kind of brains. Henry 
Voorhies, the head of the biggest industry in 
Louisiana, was born on Bayou Teche and 
educated at LSU. Harrell Smith, head of the 
giant complex of nearly a dozen refining and 
petrochemical plants in Lake Charles, was 
born in Ruston and educated at Louisiana 
Tech. Louisiana and the South are pro- 
ducing leaders, not only for this State and 
region, but for the Nation, Seven of the eight 
biggest banks in New York City have chief 
executive officers who are southerners, one 
of them being from Bunkie, La. 

The next two decades belong to the scien- 
tists and the engineers. I've had my quota 
of experience with engineers—those who can 
give you the reasons why a job can't be done, 
as well as those who can figure out how it 
can be done. I like the latter, the ones who 
are not the defeatists, the ones who are the 
optimists, and who have vision. 

As I said 19 years ago, in a talk at Mon- 
roe, I do not subscribe to “the idea that we 
are politically innocuous, economically 
doomed, and intellectually inferior to the 
rest of the country. I do not agree with the 
defeatist attitude,” nor with the idea that 
we must spend our time in excessive self- 
criticism, condemnation, castigation, and 
vilification. 

I am not afraid of the facts, and it is not 
my purpose to hide or cover them. But I 
want all the facts, not just a part of them. 
I’m an officer of PARI which finds the facts— 
both good and bad—and distributes them, 
both good and bad. But if you are trying to 
sell an article, as we are trying to sell 
Louisiana, your job is to present the good 
side—not the bad. That’s salesmanship, 

In addition, we need a more effective. cor- 
relation between the efforts of Government 
and those of private interests. 

Also, we must remind ourselves that this 
country was not created by those who were 
merely schemers, opportunists and selfseek- 
ers—but by the participation of the top 
leaders from every walk of life. By business- 
men like Samuel Adams and Benjamin 
Franklin and Robert Morris, who entered the 
ranks of politics. By men like Thomas Jef- 
ferson and Patrick Henry and Tom Paine, 
who fired the imaginations of the Colonials 
and spurred them on to a higher plateau 
for the common man. Of men like Wash- 
ington and Madison and John Marshall who 
built the foundations from the bold dreams 
of dreamers. 

Finally, I think we need more who can 
subscribe to the major portion of the follow- 
ing creed: 

“I do not choose to be a common man. It 
is my right to be uncommon if I can. I 
seek opportunity—not security. I do not 
wish to be a kept citizen, humbled and dulled 
by having the state look after me. 

“I want to take the calculated risk; to 
dream and to build, to fall and to succeed. 
I refuse to barter incentive for a dole. I 
prefer the challenge of life to the guaranteed 
existence; the thrill of fulfillment to the 
stale calm of utopia, 

“I will not trade freedom for beneficience, 
nor my dignity for a handout. I will never 
cower before any master nor bend to any 
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threat. It’s my heritage to stand erect, proud 
and unafraid; to think and act for myself, 
enjoy the benefits of my creation and to face 
the world boldly and say, this I have done. 
All this is what it means to be an American.” 

Our basic job in building that kind of 
America is to assume that portion of the 
task that lies within the borders of our State. 
Our forebears did it more than a century 
ago. They gave us Louisiana’s “golden age,” 
and they did it with fewer resources and 
fewer advantages, by far, than we possess 
today. 

Let me give you two examples of what 
this community has shown it can do. 

1. Back in the early twenties it was ob- 
vious to all that Lake Charles was a dying 
town. The sawmills were cutting out, and 
timber was then the backbone of our econ- 
omy. 

So the people got together and decided 
to dig a channel to the gulf. The U.S. engi- 
neers said it wasn't economically feasible, but 
Lake Charles defied the U.S. engineers and 
dug its own channel at its own expense, and 
thus became the first port in the United 
States wholly built with local funds, It still 
is. 

But the point is: Lake Charles pulled it- 
self back from the brink of bankruptcy, and 
opened up the brightest economic horizon 
this community has ever gazed upon. 

2. Then for the second example: Back in 
1941 things weren't too good. World was at 
war, and the shores of America had to be 
protected 

The entire area of the gulf coast—for 250 
miles into the interior—was proscribed by 
the powers in Washington. Within the red 
line that was drawn near the northern 
boundaries of this State, no defense plant 
was to be built. 

So a man from Lake Charles went to Wash- 
ington and tackled the great F.D.R, in his 
own den, saying: “A year ago, Mr. President, 
you said: “The defense line of the United 
States is out in the islands of the Caribbean.’ 
If this was true a year ago, it is true now.” 
So with the help of the Governors of Texas, 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Florida, the red 
line was erased. 

Came the time for Lake Charles’ second 
great opportunity. The country needed a 
huge new plant for the production of high- 
octane gasoline. It was headed for Texas 
when once again Lake Charles woke up. 
They said to the U.S. Government and to 
Cities Service: “We'll work out the tax differ- 
ential; we'll vote a 10-year tax exemption; 
and we'll see to it that the State’s 1-cent oll 
refining tax is repealed.” 

The last thing was like Dayid tackling 
Goliath, but we tackled it, and once again, 
we won. 

As a result you can count 40 separate in- 
dustrial plants—or units—owned by a dozen 
or more concerns, with a replacement value 
of a billion dollars, and a payroll of some 
8,000 workers. 

3. Now, I have a feeling that the third 
great economic upsurge is about to take 
place: 

We have, in effect, just repealed another 
l-cent tax. For the legislature has just 
granted a tax credit to manufacturing con- 
cerns which is equivalent to a reduction 
of 1 cent in the price of natural gas for 
Louisiana industrial users. 

In addition, the current legislature has: 

1. Provided for the equalization of in- 
dustrial assessments which, heretofore, have 
often been twice as high as the average 
taxpayer's rate. 

2. Provided for the creation of industrial 
districts by police juries to prevent tax ex- 
ploitation of industrial properties. 

8. A special appropriation for a pilot proj- 
ect, to test the potentials in adult education, 
has been adopted. 

4. Has reorganized the Department of 
Commerce and Industry, so as to provide pro- 
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fessional guidance, staggered terms, and non- 
political administration. 

5. There is still hope that we may secure 
an outstanding research institute, and many, 
in a special session, correct inequities in our 
workmen's compensation law and its admin- 
istration. 

In addition, a “new look” will be given 
the State, in the national estimation, be- 
cause of the passage of the following good 
Government measures: 

The most comprehensive code of ethics 
ever adopted in the Nation; 

A system of centralized purchasing; 

Centralized listing of State employees; 

Investment of idle State funds; 

Plus the activation of the office of legis- 
lative post auditor, sought in this State for 
25 years and finally achieved. 

Then, too, there is that bright light on the 
horizon of our future, brought about by the 
fact that we have mandated the law insti- 
tute to commence the most momentous task 
undertaken in our State in more than 40 
years. I refer to the fact that, at long last, 
we are tackling the revision of the most anti- 
quated and outmoded constitution of the 50 
States of the Union. 

If the Governor signs the bills we have 
mentioned, and if the voters approve the 
amendments at the election in November, 
then we shall be on our way to the brightest 
economic status this State has experienced 
since 1850, when Louisiana was the richest 
State in the Union. 

On the local scene just remember that: 

1. We have more money in our savings and 
loan associations than ever before in history. 

2. We have more prospects for more in- 
dustrial development than at any time since 
World War II. 

3. We have a police jury that is working 
with businessmen to a greater extent than 
I have ever known. 

4, Our local legislators have secured the 

e of a bill that will give us a non- 
political dock board modeled after that of 
New Orleans, which is the model for the 
Nation. 

All we need is to lift our chins up from 
the sidewalks and point them to the new 
program, and to adopt a new philosophy 
that the glass is not half empty: it’s half 
full. 

We have no problems in this community 
half as difficult as those we solved in the 
midtwenties, and the early forties; and what 
we did in the twenties and forties, we can 
do with more ease and greater proficiency in 
the sixties. 

We can do this because we have the benefit 
of the plans and specifications left us by 
the leaders of those prior decades, 

So let us strike now: For the iron is hot, 
and the same glorious opportunity may not 
soon present itself again. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WaccoNNER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been asked in recent months a num- 
ber of questions concerning the civil 
rights bill and the attitude of the Na- 
tional 0 of Independent Busi- 
ness concerning it 

The issue in question grew out of my 
recent experience with this organization, 
publishers of the Mandate, an opinion 
ballot which it publishes periodically. 
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The story of my encounter is contained 
in a letter which I have sent to the sub- 
scribers to the Mandate who reside in 
my congressional district. 

Because it is of general interest to 
every Member who receives these month- 
z onini ballots, I insert herewith my 
etter: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR FRIEND: As a subscriber to the Man- 
date of the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business, San Mateo, Calif., you 
will be interested, I believe, in my recent 
correspondence and a meeting with their 
officials. 

For the past year or so, I looked forward 
to the day when the Mandate would poll the 
federation’s membership for their opinion 
of the civil rights bill. Since no other sin- 
gle measure in the past decade would have 
a greater impact on independent businesses, 
I felt it would be overwhelmingly rejected. 
I planned to use the results as a further 
argument against passage of the bill. 

As month after month went by and the 
civil rights bill was never mentioned on the 
Mandate, I became concerned and asked for 
a meeting with the Washington representa- 
tive, Mr. George J. Burger, with the inten- 
tion of discussing the matter with him. The 
interview was entirely unsatisfactory. Mr. 
Burger informed me that he was a third 
generation New Yorker and had very strong 
feelings on the subject, though he would 
not explain what his residence had to do 
with the matter or what his “strong feel- 
ings” were. In response to my direct ques- 
tions as to why the Mandate had never 
polled the membership on the subject of the 
civil rights bill or if any plans existed to 
do so, his replies were evasive and, finally, 
belligerent. .I made every effort to explain 
to him that I was not asking for either his 
personal opinion of the bill or the opinion 
of any official of the federation, but the 
opinion of the federation’s membership. The 
only answer I could elicit from him was that 
the federation had not polled the member- 
ship because the bill was emotional and too 
controversial.” 

I attempted to point out that, in my opin- 
ion, this was the very purpose of the federa- 
tion, to obtain opinions on controversial 
legislation. Mr. Burger apparently did not 
agree. The interview was completed un- 
satisfactory and I was advised by Mr. Burger 
to direct any further inquiry to the presi- 
dent of the federation. 

In an exchange of letters with Mr. C. Wil- 
son Harder, the president, I was not able to 
persuade him to poll the independent busi- 
nesses of the Nation to find their opinions of 
this bill in whole or in part. Although Mr. 
Harder was extremely courteous in his let- 
ters, the end result was that he would not 
agree to poll the entire bill or the separate 
sections (FEPC and public accommodations 
particularly) which directly affect business- 
men. Although the federation has polled 
the membership on a number of allied sub- 
jects dealing with the rights and preroga- 
tives of small business and dealing with Fed- 
eral intervention in State matters, none of 
the questions and no combination of them 
subsitute for a poll on the civil rights bill 
itself or its several sections. 

Needless to say, I was extremely disap- 
pointed that the federation would not ask 
for membership opinion on the civil rights 
bill, 

I must say, with all candor, that I can 
have little faith in the Mandate in the fu- 
ture now that I know the philosophy of 
avoiding some “controversial” legislation 
underlies the activity of the federation. 

I have made it a practice to study the 
Mandate and all similar opinion ballots. At 
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the same time, I have always been aware 
that it is relatively simple to phrase the 
question and the explanation of an issue 
in such a manner as to prompt only one 
answer. 

It is not my intention to discourage you 
from renewing your subscription to the 
Mandate because your opinion is welcome at 
all times on any issue and regardless of the 
manner in which I receive it. However, in 
view of my disappointing experience with 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business, I felt obligated to advise you of the 
position it took on this vital subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOE D. WAGGONNER, Jr. 


TAX CUT 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WAGGONNER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, 
there have been a number of indications 
that the recent tax cut has had a posi- 
tive and welcome effect on our economy, 
but there is one, I think, that has been 
outstanding and I would like to bring it 
to the attention of the Members. 

It concerns the Southwestern Electric 
Power Co. of Shreveport, La. 

I believe the example to be a partic- 
ularly good one because the entire sav- 
ings realized by Southwestern was passed 
on to their customers in the form of a 
rate reduction for electric service. 

The tax cut, in this instance is now 
having a direct, traceable impact on the 
spendable income of their customers. 
The action taken by Southwestern in 
passing along a saving of $1,415,970 to 
their customers is in the highest tradi- 
tion of responsible business and they are 
to be commended. 

The text of the announcement released 
by Southwestern Electric Power Co. fol- 
lows: 

Approval of a reduction in electric rates 
has been granted Southwestern Electric 
Power Co. by the Louisiana Public Service 
Commission, the Arkansas Public Service 
Commission, and the cities they serve in 
Texas. The reduced rates, affecting all types 
of customers will become effective with all 
use billed after August 1. The total com- 
panywide savings to customers will be $1,- 
415,970, company officials announced. 

Reduction for residential customers will 
range between 2 and 3 percent, depending 
on amount of use. The small percentage 
of customers now paying the $1 minimum 
bill will not be affected, it was said. Com- 
mercial and industrial customers as well as 
municipalities will participate in the de- 
crease, 

Savings which the company will realize 
as a result of the reduction in Federal income 
taxes made by the Congress this year is the 
primary reason the reduction is possible, ac- 
cording to J. Robert Welsh, Southwestern 
president. “We are pleased to be able to 
pass on to our customers all of the savings 
made possible by the tax cut,” he said. 
“Greater use of electricity has made it pos- 
sible for us to hold the price line against 
rising costs.” 

In addition to the general reduction in 
rates for all residential and commercial cus- 
tomers, appreciable reductions have been 
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made in water pumping rates to cities. Also, 
the minimum rate for summer electric use 
has been reduced from 2 cents to 1.8 cents 
for all use over 1,000 kilowatt-hours. In 
addition the new rates provide that custom- 
ers may have their electric water heating 
billed on one regular meter at a rate of 1.1 
cents per kilowatt-hour instead of 2 cents. 
Customers who choose to can still retain the 
separate meter. 

Southwestern made a major rate reduc- 
tion in 1945 and has been maintaining this 
schedule of rates up to the present time. 


TARIFF CUTTING PROGRAM 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DENT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I have from 
almost the first day of taking my seat 
in this House battled against the intem- 
perate program of tariff cutting that has 
plagued American industry since the 
war. I have repeatedly pointed to the 
ill effects that would be inflicted on the 
American workingman—not only from 
the direct impact of imports that take 
jobs away but from the indirect results 
that come from new jobs not being 
opened. The failure of new jobs is more 
serious even than the actual loss of jobs. 

Let me tell you why. When American 
industries go abroad to open new plants 
or to buy into foreign manufacturing 
companies, or when they license foreign 
firms to use American patents, the new 
jobs are opened in other countries rather 
than here in this country. The jobs 
that are not created here show up in 
unemployment figures because the new- 
comers for employment find fewer open- 
ings. 

By manufacturing abroad we also re- 
duce our export markets. In many cases 
products manufactured abroad by our 
expatriated capital are sent into our own 
market at lower prices than our costs of 
production permit. These imports 
shrink our own domestic production. 

What hits home is the discouraging 
prospects facing many of our industries 
as they contemplate expansion in this 
country. In all those cases, and there 
are many of them, in which the industry 
is confronted with sharp import com- 
petition, investment money will go pre- 
ponderantly into modernization, the pur- 
pose being to lower costs by producing 
more goods with fewer workers. Two- 
thirds of our new investment in manu- 
facturing enterprise has been going into 
modernization, which usually means 
stepping up automation and putting peo- 
ple out of work—all as a means of re- 
maining competitive. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say with all the 
force at my command that we are losing 
the battle—oh, not the big corporations, 
the multinational corporations—but 
American labor, the small- and medium- 
sized producers, the suppliers of ma- 
terials and parts to the great assembly 
plants. 
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We are losing the battle, I say. Our 
exports are sustained in great part by 
subsidies of one kind or another. Yet 
our share of world exports has been 
declining. 

Mr. Speaker, without prolonging my 
remarks, I ask leave to insert at this point 
in the Record a review of some of the 
points I have made plus some others 
that are basic in character. This review 
and analysis of our economic system ap- 
pears in a statement made by O. R. 
Strackbein before the platform commit- 
tee of the Democratic Party this week. 

Mr. Strackbein is chairman of the 
Nationwide Committee on Import-Ex- 
port Policy, an organization that has 
been in the lead in combating the trend 
that is by way of setting back this coun- 
try if remedial steps are not soon taken. 

The analysis goes to the heart of the 
question, and I urge all Members to read 
it, study it, and weigh its message: 
STATEMENT OF O. R. STRACKBEIN, CHAIRMAN, 

THE NATIONWIDE COMMITTEE ON IMPORT- 

EXPORT POLICY, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON 

RESOLUTIONS AND PLATFORM OF THE DEMO- 

CRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION, WASHINGTON, 

D.C., AUGUST 17, 1964 

A general euphoric atmosphere envelops 
the American economy today, both in its 
shortrun and longrun prospects. 

This high optimism unfortunately is ob- 
livious of trends and of forces, already in 
high tide, that will, if not halted, reverse the 
world industrial leadership enjoyed by the 
United States in the 20th century. 

This is a startling statement and needs 
support in the form of substantiating his- 
torical background if it is to stand. 

Perhaps the most protrusive fact, stand- 
ing high in the landscape, is the uniqueness 
of our economy until its phenomenal record, 
particularly in World War II, recommended 
it to Europe and Japan as well as other 
countries of the world. They are now in 
full cry on our heels. This erstwhile unique- 
ness is of crucial importance if we are to 
understand and weigh the American eco- 
nomic position in the midst of competitive 
forces that now beset it on all sides. 

A half dozen interlocking factors originat- 
ing from a continental base of considerable 
advantages can be traced. These are the 
threads that were combined to form the 
unique industrial fabric which this country 
gave to the world. 

The economic base rested on a continent 
relatively rich in both natural and human 
resources. The abundant natural resources 
extended not only to fertile land and a tem- 
perate climate but to minerals, forests, and 
streams. The favorable human resources in- 
cluded a remarkable toil-willingness, readi- 
ness to withstand hardships, and above all a 
love of freedom. Also within the population 
was that sprinkling of inventive genius with- 
out which man would not have learned what 
to do with fire. Then there was the disci- 
pline of obedience to law, faith in education, 
and the moral suasion of religion. 

This combination represented a good 
augury from the beginning. 

What was to be done with these resources 
and endowments was a blank book yet to be 
written. We adopted a constitutional blue- 
print, an organic law, for our society, de- 
signed to give free rein to human potentials. 
This was important. The organic law also 


provided for a system of checks and balances 
to insure against the formation of tyrannical 
Sh PLAE power. This, too, was impor- 


Within the Constitution was a recognition 
of private enterprise through the granting 
of a temporary monopoly to authors and in- 
ventors. This fact represented a recognition 
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of special inducement as a generator of ex- 
traordinary effort. It meant that originality 
was to be rewarded by assuring the innovator 
of the fruits of his efforts. 

The importance of this constitutional pro- 
vision, in the form of incentive, to our tech- 
nological development can hardly be exag- 
gerated. It was a blood brother of the profit 
motive. In turn, technological development 
of course, was the indispensable forerunner 
of mass production. 

The climate most conducive to the devel- 
opment of human potentials in the material 
field appears to be constituted of freedom, 
incentive, and competition. Yet, freedom 
without restraints leads readily to license 
and abuse. Since the restraint built into 
our system of government in the forms of 
checks and balances was not extended to 
the commercial and industrial world, eco- 
nomic freedom developed a strong penchant 
for monopoly. 

The great ferment that marked our de- 
veloping economy in the building of rail- 
roads and industrial enterprises, intertwined 
with financial controls, soon erupted in vast 
aggregations of power that were beyond chal- 
lenge by new enterprisers entering the field 
or by small competitors who were marked 
for obliteration by the growing giants. Rec- 
ognition of the incompatibility of this trend 
with our political system led to the enact- 
ment of laws against monopoly. 

The Sherman antitrust law of 1890, fol- 
lowed a generation later by the Clayton Act, 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, and still 
later by the Robinson-Patman Act, marked 
one of the principal steps that separated our 
economy from those of the rest of the world. 
These acts of Congress attested to our firm 
belief in the value not only of competition 
but fairness of competition. We had seen 
that unfair competition could itself be used 
to destroy competition. Therefore we con- 
centrated on fairness of competition as a 
means of preserving this vital force. 

The choice was a most crucial one, and one 
that laid the groundwork of our unique 
system. 

Having before us the vast potentials of 
mass production, based on our inventive 
endowment, the system could have suc- 
cumbed to monopoly and so would have died 
aborning. Our economy would have been 
patterned on the European variety which 
was dominated by cartels. We would not 
then have achieved world industrial leader- 
ship as we did. 

The possibility of mass production posed 
& great lure to anyone who could 
it, manage it, and dispose of its products. It 
was & great lure despite the tormenting and 
mountainous obstacles in the way precisely 
because success would possibly be crowned 
with handsome rewards, thus repaying the 
burdens of worry, risk, and toil. 

Indeed the problem was formidable, no 
doubt seemingly insuperable early in this 
century, because we were wholly without 
example. It was always easy to go broke. 
Pioneering in this fleld was as beset with 
pitfalls as was the opening of the continent. 

What indeed could be done to dispose of 
the mounting volume of goods that the 
new technology made possible? Who would 
buy all the crowding succession of goods that 
could now be manufactured, many of them 
new and strange? That was a question that 
faced the ambitious and prospective enter- 
prisers, The inventor could not answer it. 
He was seldom even a manufacturer. The 
producer alone could not answer it. He 
was not a merchandiser. Which was to come 
first, the chicken or the egg? First, there 
must be consumer power, or the 


asing 
growing volume of goods would simply choke 
the warehouses and bankruptcy would fol- 
low. Unquestionably the merchandiser, 
salesman, and advertiser had an indispensa- 
ble function to perform, 
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Perhaps some obscure annals have recorded 
the great struggle over an answer; but if so 
they did not find their way into the public 
consciousness. Only the most dramatic of 
all the answers was recorded. It was the 
one provided by Henry Ford when he an- 
nounced the $5 a day wage. He had grasped, 
if only obscurely, the second half of the 
equation that was needed to complete the 
vision of mass production, As now seems 
so obvious, this was mass consumption, based 
on mass purchasing power. Labor, which 
represents by far the heaviest part of the 
consuming public, had to come by the means 
of purchasing what the system produced; 
and the possibility of higher worker income 
was in turn made possible by the higher 
productivity generated by mechanical and 
managerial technology. All that was needed 
was a catalyst, and Henry Ford, as nearly 
as anyone, was it. 

At this point a new function of competition 
was recognized. Once more the American 
way took a turn away from the 

Mass production which was now possible, 
in turn made possible lower prices; and this 
became an objective as a means of reaching 
more consumers. Instead of adopting the 
course of forcing down wages as a means of 
achieving lower prices, a course which would 
have been self-defeating, the function was 
placed on the shoulders of competition, free 
and fair competition. However, there had 
to be a waiting period allowing for experi- 
menting with the market. Fortunately such 
a period, 17 years of it, was available if the 
new industry was centered about a patent. 
Not only did this provide a reasonable period 
of time but assured a handsome monopolis- 
tic reward if the patented device was re- 
sponsive to human needs. 

Time indeed was needed (1) because of 
the slow pace of converting a mechanical 
invention into a practical instrument of pro- 
duction, (2) the equal slowness of shaping 
the product made by use of the new device 
to the indistinct or latent demand of pros- 
pective consumers, (3) the difficulty of gain- 
ing adequate financial support for the oper- 
ation, and (4) then selling the product toa 
skeptical or indifferent public. The period 
of the patent provided the time. 

With the foregoing factors in gear with 
each other we moved forward with increasing 
momentum through the twenties. The profit 
motive which was and is the luring element 
that draws economic activity forward, ran 
ahead without restraint and then crashed. 
This was followed by the great depression of 
the thirties. It ushered in the period not 
only of reform but of widespread hostility to 
the very system that had produced such in- 
dustrial wonders. 

Denunciation of the system was bitter and 
ran deep. A product of universal economic 
frustration, the disenchantment was 80 
great that it teetered on the verge of a dis- 
astrous error; namely, substituting the con- 
cept of “production for use” for the price- 
profit system. The venom spewed by frus- 
trated economic aspirations knew no bound 
but yet was contained in words rather than 
breaking out in violence. 

Having learned the function of purchasing 
power and having also observed its depend- 
ence on employment at good wages, it was 
now concluded that public works would 
“prime the pump” by putting people back 
to work. Reliance on pump-priming indi- 
cated that we still looked to our system to 
pull away once the pump was primed; but 
the general approach was one that revealed 
our ignorance of the function of confidence 
in supplying movement to our system. 
Therefore we fell into contradictory efforts. 
The Government scared business while ex- 
pecting it to respond cheerfully through 
lively inyestment in expansive activities. 
Confidence does not lead far from base in 


an atmosphere of hostility. 
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The formula naturally did not work and 
could not be made to work. Public works, 
however extensive, cannot be a substitute for 
wooing of the open market for profit. They 
provide no lure from the future, drawing 
forth continuous activity. Public works are 
piecemeal, and the multiplier on which John 
Maynard Keynes relied for reemployment 
stops when a project is completed, be it a 
highway, school, public building, or what- 
not. 


During this period we extended the con- 
cept of fair competition to wages and hours, 
seeking to prevent the erosion of purchasing 
power and to match mass consumption with 
mass production. 

We failed, however, to grasp the essential 
remaining factors on which the health of 
our system depended. 

Mention has been made of business con- 
fidence. These are not new words; but the 
basis of their great significance has not been 
analyzed and exhibited in its natural form. 

Had this been done we should have avoided 
some errors, the effects of which still bedevil 
us. For example, we launched a far-reach- 
ing tariff reduction program without reck- 
oning with the upset inherent in foreign 
competition of the kind that we had ex- 
plicitly outlawed at home, and without as- 
sessing the effects on business confidence 
when many of our industries found the 
future clouded by rising import competition. 

We did not then and we do not even yet 
fully appreciate the difference between staple 
goods such as basic food, plain clothing, un- 
adorned households, etc., on the one hand, 
and fancy clothing, shapely furniture, mul- 
tiple duplicates of many items, etc., on the 
other, so far as their economic behavior is 
concerned. 

No vastly and indefinitely expanding in- 
dustry dedicated to the provision of the 
staple necessities is possible. Demand for 
such products is quite inelastic and limited 
by the population. The vast expansion of 
the automobile industry and the ramification 
of suppliers, maintenance, repair, and fuel 
services, etc., could not have been duplicated 
in flour milling, meatpacking, or similar in- 
dustries. Only those industries that cater 
to the secondary human needs, the semi- 
luxuries and luxuries, enjoy almost limitless 
potentials. People need, say, one or two 
pairs of shoes a year, but may be induced 
to buy dozens of pairs. On the other hand, 
the luxuries may be dispensed with com- 
pletely. This fact makes of confidence a very 
sensitive flower in this field. 

A flour miller or foodpacker, by contrast, 
may be quite sure of a sustained demand. 
He needs only to avoid overproduction. 

The producer of goods that need not be 
bought at all is at the mercy of all kinds of 
lurking upsets. Planning for the future is 
therefore precarious. In the United States 
today a great part of production caters to 
the secondary as compared with the primary 
demand. Our imports have been moving 
more heavily into this very area of goods. 
The meaning of this fact has not hitherto 
been grasped. Proposed further tariff re- 
ductions would aggravate the problem. 

Particularly vulnerable are “growth” in- 
dustries dedicated to mondurable consumer 
goods; but the retardation goes farther. 

In our earlier mass-production activity, we 
strove to gain the advantage of lower costs, 
and depended on competition to pass them 
on to the consumers. If the demand of the 
product was elastic, i.e., if there was no 
specific limit to consumption, and if the 
product had good appeal, consumption would 
respond to the lower prices. Consumption 
might double and go on up and up; but it 
might also be volatile. 

This process became a classic of our econ- 
omy. Much of our growth relied on it. 
(One of the latest examples was television.) 
Potential demand awaited a good product; 
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but technology still came first, followed by 
actual market outlook. This might be bril- 
liant, fair, or gloomy for several reasons, de- 
pending on consumer attitude, selling, etc. 
Uncertainty became a sure retarder. 

If the gloomy factors outweigh the favor- 
able ones, the producer will hesitate. Even 
if he has a going concern he may reduce 
his costs by laying off workers; or he may 
decide on a holding operation, and hire no 
new workers. 

If all looks well on the domestic front, as 
is seemingly the case today, he may yet be 
sorely perturbed by import competition. If 
imports have risen or loom menacingly he 
will modernize, automate, etc., to hold his 
own, He will again displace workers; even 
as the oncoming column of new workers 
cries for jobs. Unemployment will rise. 

Let us say his industry is indeed a new 
industry (such as electronics) and one that 
is growing because of wide consumer accept- 
ance of the product. 

‘He will now find that our tariff reductions 
muddied considerably the springs of con- 
fidence that in the past provided courage. 
While in this country consumer purchasing 
power is high and supported by high wages, 
we have exposed ourselves to a foreign com- 
petition that can upset the applecart be- 
cause it is free from our labor legislation 
extending fairness of competition to wages. 
The prevailing general prosperity will not 
lift the fear and uncertainty from such an 
exposed domestic industry. 

The condition is widespread and still grow- 
ing because other countries now enjoy our 
technology and may quickly duplicate our 
patents by similar innovations; or may ob- 
tain licenses to manufacture; or, again, our 
leading firms may establish oversea produc- 
tion. The companies that remain behind 
may then join the ranks of importers or re- 
main satisfied with a small share of the 
business. The vision of growth gives way 
to a struggle to survive. Several elements 
hold the bag: labor, small companies, sup- 
pliers of parts and of materials (farmers, 
miners, etc.). Thus is blown the fuse of 
building a huge network of industry with its 
integrated parts, and providing extensive 
employment: all in behalf of a hope to in- 
crease exports while engaging in a process 
that assures their shrinkage. 

The record shows this to be the trend. 
Except as we subsidize exports, they have 
not held their own. Imports are moving 
into finished goods, aggravating the sliding 
confidence and the rising unemployment 
found in our industries that face the 
competition. 

Only by artificial means, such as further 
subsidization, forced exports, as under 
foreign aid, etc., can we postpone the inev- 
itable regression of the American economy. 
The alternative lies in utilizing tariffs and/or 
import quotas to overcome the unfairness of 
much of our import competition and to sub- 
stitute new conditions of confidence. Well- 
founded hopes of enjoying an expansible 
domestic market, not robbed of its promise 
by an instant jump-up of imports, ever 
ready to share the market under a favorable 
handicap, will then restore in good part the 
conditions that accounted for our surge to 
world economic leadership in the first place. 

These are the needs. We hope that they 
will be recognized in the Democratic. plat- 
form. Adjustment assistance after injury 
has been inflicted, is wholly misconceived. 
To advocate it is to misread the character 
of our system and to fail completely to un- 
derstand the motivation and dynamics that 
alone can generate and maintain a system 
such as ours. 


A PLATFORM PLANK ON TRADE 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Pennsylvania [Mr. DENT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, for the in- 
formation of the House I ask that a pres- 
entation on trade made before the 
Democratic platform committee be 
printed in the Journal. 

I regret that the makeup of the plat- 
form committee does not allow much 
room for the trade views expressed in 
the presentation. 

Sooner or later we will have to admit 
that the disease of unemployment has its 
virus in the unequal trade agreements 
the Nation has entered into. 

Every session of the Congress finds 
more and more legislation aimed at the 
relief of our beleagured industries. 
Every day more and more U.S. corpora- 
tions move their scene of operations to 
foreign shores for the purpose of evad- 
ing our U.S. wage laws, our payroll taxes 
for the benefit of our peoples and every 
day more and more subsidies have to be 
paid to fishing fieet owners, textile mill 
owners, farmers, and others who find 
themselves in dire straits because of im- 
ports. 

None of us want to isolate this Nation 
from the outside world, but by the same 
token we have had enough of the isola- 
tion of poverty and want caused by un- 
employment. 

I present my case to the House, fully 
realizing the futility of my endeavor, 

Following is my statement before the 
Democratic platform committee: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appear before you in an effort to 
reemphasize the US. position in world trade 
as it relates to our domestic economy. 

It has been a matter of common knowledge 
and longstanding that the Democratic Party 
endorses and supports a relaxation of trade 
barriers and the promotion of International 
good will and growth through the expansion 
of world trade. As a Democrat, a Member of 
Congress and as an American I have no quar- 
rel with this trade policy or its objectives. 
I do, however, believe the time has come for 
certain understandings to be underscored 
and made part of the national platform of 
the Democratic Party. 

When trade is carried on in a market where 
the need for goods is the prime move in the 
trading agreements it is logical and equitable. 
However, since the advent of the automated 
production facility, the advancement in 
transportation and communication, the ex- 
panded and far-reaching exchange of ideas, 
know-how, and the easy access to investment 
finance, world trade takes on another face. 
This new face has all too often been hidden 
behind doubletalk, false figures, propaganda, 
and a confusion caused by a perversion of 
the original intent of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. 

When the price structure of a commodity 
or product in world trade becomes the de- 
termining factor in the movement of said 
goods, reciprocity flies out the window of 
reason and fair trade and becomes a menace 
to the economy of any high-waged, high-cost 
nation. 

We can protect the U.S. standard of living 
without disturbing our time-honored posi- 
tion of defending free trade in the goods 
produced in surplus by our Nation and in 
short supply in another, or the freedom of 
trade in the minerals, farm products, and 
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manufacturing machinery and commodities 
necessary for the survival and growth of the 
underdeveloped nations or nations in short 
supply. To do this we must adopt a plat- 
form (a) which will embargo all imports 
produced overseas for the sole purpose of 
reducing the cost of production by substi- 
tuting foreign labor in producing U.S. mar- 
keted goods bearing trademarks, copyrights, 
and any and all markings or symbols that 
traditionally identifies said products as 
American made or common to the American 
market; (b) which prohibits the importation 
of any competitive product at a price below 
the foreign selling price—the lowest U.S. cost 
of production; (c) that will impose a charge 
at customs on all imports equal to the 
amount lost by the Federal Government in 
taxes, to the differences in the cost of pro- 
duction including wages paid in the United 
States, the fixed costs of all services set by 
Federal or State statute and the costs of raw 
materials; (d) no imports may be imported 
in volume greater by percentage of the U.S, 
market than the like article is exported to 
the exporting nations domestic market. 

These safeguards against the further de- 
terioration of our job potential in the United 
States are minimum. Our primary economic 
objectives must be to continue the growth of 
our national product and the necessary job 
growth for the welfare of our peoples. Ex- 
amination will show that every other nation 
protects, by one device or another, the price 
level of its competitive goods in its domestic 
marketplace. 

As we become more and more mechanized 
in the nations of the world, we must protect, 
not our economy alone, but the econ- 
omies of all nations. Trade therefore must 
be beneficial to both the exporting and the 
importing nation. It must be the rule of 
trade that no nation shall sell in a competi- 
tive country products below the costs of pro- 
duction in that nation, any products pro- 
duced in sufficient quantity to meet the 
needs of its peoples. This platform should 
be a notice, to all nations that the U.S. mar- 
ketplace will no longer be used as a dump- 
ing ground for products in world trade that 
destroy our job opportunities and curtail 
the growth of our industrial complex. 

We should reemphasize our position on 
the freedom of trade in the goods necessary 
to each nation’s welfare with a protective 
covenant against the destruction of a do- 
mestic market by the dumping of goods pro- 
duced in surplus at prices below the import 
nation’s domestic costs of production, 

Sooner or later the trade in world goods 
will have to be measured on a cost basis 
rather than the selling price, or the ad- 
vanced nations will deteriorate at a faster 
pace than the underdeveloped nations can 
advance. 

Trade when equitable can build under- 
standing and good will amongst peoples and 
nations, 

Trade based upon profit. and dollar com- 
mercialism has in the past, and will again, 
sow the seeds of misunderstanding and bit- 
terness which brings on the harvest of devas- 
tation and destruction of suffering and war 


LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 


objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who long has been interested in Latin 
America, and the image of Latin Amer- 
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ica which prevails in the United States, 
I have followed closely the type of re- 
porting which our media give us on that 
vital area of the world. 

For too long a time, a consistent Latin 
American complaint was that the news 
of Latin America, disseminated by the 
U.S. press and radio, was negative—that 
it stressed revolution and disorder. 

The Latin Americans, through the 
forums available to them, pleaded for a 
more positive approach—for correspond- 
ents who would seek the solid rather 
than the sensational. 

I recall particularly that one of the 
recommendations of Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower, following his 1953 tour of South 
America, and one of the recommenda- 
tions of the Inter-American Committee 
of Presidential Representatives in 1957, 
was that our media should improve their 
treatment of news from Latin America. 

The events connected with Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon's 1958 trip proved the validity 
of these recommendations, On hind- 
sight, if they had been followed, if our 
media had had the in-depth reporting 
of Latin America that we get from other 
areas, then those events would not have 
come as a surprise to us. 

Since 1958, of course, the situation has 
changed. 

Instead of the one or two handfuls of 
wire service and individual newspaper or 
magazine correspondents in Latin 
America in 1958, we now have something 
like 100 newsmen assigned to the major 
capitals, many of them on roving assign- 
ments, 

The news now is coming to the United 
States. But I still think that there is 
room for improvement, within the news- 
papers. The copy editors, who rarely 
have a background in Latin America, 
sometimes tend to overlook the really 
significant developments which their 
correspondents report. 

In this situation, apparently, what is 
needed is a high level determination to 
utilize the reports which come in from 
the southern part of our hemisphere. 

Here in Washington, we are partic- 
ularly fortunate. Such decisions have 
been made, 

All three of the Washington papers— 
the Post, the News, and the Evening 
Star—now are bringing us news of Latin 
America which in other years they may 
have overlooked. 

I have been particularly impressed, 
recently, with the work on Latin 
America being done by the Evening Star, 
and the correspondent it has assigned to 
this task—Mr, Jerry O'Leary, Jr. 

To his assignment, which, as I have 
already indicated, it is a difficult one, 
Mr. O'Leary has brought a high degree 
of reportorial skills, a sure knowledge of 
Washington, and a refreshingly positive 
approach to the news. 

In other words, through this collection 
of articles which I would like to insert in 
the Recorp, he is giving us information 
by which we—and the people of Wash- 
ington—can judge developments in 
Latin America, and our response as a 
nation. 

This is a calm voice—not one that 
cries sensation. 
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I shall follow—and I hope other Mem- 
bers of the House will follow—the future 
course of Mr. O'Leary, particularly since 
I understand that he shortly is to make 
a lengthy tour through South America. 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 

May 31, 1964] 
OAS Vore DUE IN 30 Days ON CHARGES 
AGAINST CUBA 
(By Jerry O’Leary, Jr.) 

A conference of Western Hemisphere for- 
eign ministers is expected to convene within 
the next 30 days, probably in San Jose, Costa 
Rica, to act on Venezuela’s complaint of ag- 
gression against Communist Cuba. 

The preliminary maneuvers and strategy 
discussions are virtually complete. It re- 
mains only for the Organization of American 
States to name the time and place. 

Washington observers believe enough votes 
have been lined up for the necessary two- 
thirds majority needed to pass a stiff resolu- 
tion, warning the Cubans that no further 
aggression will be tolerated in this hemi- 
sphere. The estimate is that 14 or 15 na- 
tions will support a censure of Cuba’s at- 
tempts to undermine Venezuelan democracy. 


FOUR STILL MAINTAIN TIES 


Experts expect the resolution will recom- 
mend that the American Republics sever 
diplomatic ties with Cuba—as all except four 
have already done—and halt all economic 
relations with the island. 

The United States, Venezuela, and Costa 
Rica are the hardline neighbors. At the 
opposite end of the spectrum are Mexico and 
Chile, which with Bolivia and Uruguay are 
the only four hemisphere nations still main- 
taining diplomatic relations with Cuba. 

The Council of the Organization of 
American States, perhaps this week, will de- 
cide on some of the procedures to take about 
Venezuela's complaint. 

Cuba has already been read out of the 
OAS. Now the bolder residents think the 
time has come to take sterner action. 

The questions are: When, where, and how 
to chastise the unruly Red nation? 

Venezuela and democratic little Costa 
Rica insist that the letter of the Rilo Pact 
requires a meeting of foreign ministers. 
The biggest, richest, and most powerful 
neighbor, the United States, has felt that 
the strongest resolution against Cuba would 
come from a session of the OAS Council 
itself, meeting as an organ of consultation. 
A few nations—Mexico, for example—would 
rather pretend the problem doesn't exist and 
ignore it. 

One influential diplomat, Gonzalo J. Fa- 
cio, Costa Rican Ambassador to the United 
States, said in an interview that he believes 
the decision will be to convene the foreign 
ministers either next month or in July to 
consider the Venezuelan complaint. A likely 
location, he said, is San Jose. 

The major Latin American nations do not 
want the council of ministers to meet in 
their capitals, Mr. Facio says. He believes, 
on the other hand, that a council session in 
Washington would put the anti-Cuba na- 
tions at a propaganda disadvantage. 

Mr. Facio discounts the argument that the 
Latin foreign ministers would balk at taking 
a public stand in the action against Cuba. 

“It is time they did stand up so the rest 
of the world can see,” Mr. Facio declared. 

CONDEMNATION OF CUBA SEEN 

He predicted that the hardline nations 
have the necessary majority of 11 votes re- 
quired to convene the foreign ministers and 
the 14 needed to secure condemnation of and 
even economic sanctions against Cuba. 

The foreign ministers he predicted, will 
vote to condemn Cuba for attempting to ex- 
port revolution to Venezuela, and authorize 
any member nation, or group of nations, 
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to take armed action against Cuba if any new 
aggression occurs. 

A second result of the council, Mr. Facio 
forecast, would be the application of steps 
to deepen Cuba’s isolation from the rest of 
the hemisphere. Depending on the wording 
of the resolution, he said, the 20 nations 
might decide either to recommend or to re- 
quire severance of all diplomatic and trade 
relations with the Caribbean island, 

Mr. Facio said he believed Bolivia and Uru- 
guay would break with Castro if a strong 
moral condemnation results from the coun- 
cil, and that Chile will follow suit after the 
September elections if Eduardo Frei is elect- 
ed President. 


ARMS CACHE DISCOVERED 


“If any case demands the application of 
the Rio Pact, this one does,” Mr. Facio said. 
“Unless the pact is acted upon, we might as 
well tear it up. We believe this treaty should 
be invoked in a meeting of the foreign min- 
isters, as the pact requires.” 

He said Venezuela's case against Cuba is 
proved beyond any doubt. The complaint is 
based on the finding of a cache of arms on 
the Venezuelan coast last November, The 
arms bore Cuban markings and apparently 
were intended for the Communist FALN un- 
derground. The motor of the boat used to 
transport the arms had been shipped from 
Canada to Cuba just 2 weeks before the in- 
cident, Mr. Facio asserted. 


[From the Washington ton .o Evening Star, 
June 29, 1964] 
ORLICH To THANK UNITED STATES FOR 
35 “AMBASSADORS” 
(By Jerry O'Leary, Jr.) 

When Costa Rica's President Francisco J. 
Orlich arrives in Washington tomorrow, one 
of his first acts will be to thank President 
Johnson for the 35 “ambassadors” the United 
States has sent to the Central American 
Republic. 

The 85 have had no diplomatic training. 
They are, in fact, Navy Seabees, more at 
home with bulldozers than at embassy recep- 
tions. But they have become virtually na- 
tional heroes in Costa Rica where they were 
sent a month ago to help control the dam- 
age being wrought by the erupting volcano, 
Irazu. 

Some of them nearly lost their lives earlier 
this month when an avalanche of mud, 
water, and volcanic ash, 600 yards across, 
swept down the mountain and threatened to 
inundate the city of O: 

In less than 5 minutes, the avalanche rose 
28 feet above the bed of the Rio Reventado, 
along which the Seabees were working. 
Only advance warning from Costa Rican civil 
guards posted on the mountain above en- 
abled the Americans to escape safely. 


JOHNSON SENDS SEABEES 


In this avalanche, two Costa Ricans died 
and 300 were left homeless. Last Decem- 
ber, another avalanche from restless Irazu 
caused the death of 7 others and left 5,000 
homeless. Damage was in the millions. 

President Johnson applied $2 million from 
the contingency funds of the Alliance for 
Progress to send the Seabees and their heavy 
equipment to Costa Rica. 

Their mission, on which they have been 
working double-shifts ever since, is to build 
dikes and flood control works along the 
Reventado which periodically overflows with 
accumulated ash from Irazu. 

When their work is done in the next 2 
months, they will leave their equipment be- 
hind for the Costa Ricans to continue the 
projects. 

Since the Americans arrived they have 
won the respect and admiration of the Costa 
Ricans. They have been lionized by the 
press, radio, and TV. Civic organizations 
compete to do them honor. They have been 
made honorary citizens of Cartago. 
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PRAISE FOR U.S. AID 


As one Costa Rican editorial writer put it: 
“The United States sends men who run risks, 
and sends material and financial assistance. 
Communism sends agents and propaganda 
to twist the facts and the truth.” 

Irazu continues to rain yolcanic ash over 
100,000 acres of the richest land in Costa 
Rica. The streets of San Jose, the capital, 
have to be cleared of ash as snow is removed 
in Washington. Women never go out with- 
out wearing the Costa Rican equivalent of 
a babushka to protect their hair. The hottest 
selling item in the country is shampoo. 

The visit of President Orlich will be the 
first of a Latin American chief of state since 
President Johnson took office. The Orlich 
party will remain overnight in Williamsburg, 
Va., tonight and arrive for the 4-day state 
visit tomorrow. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, July 14, 
1964} 


UNOFFICIAL U.S. “PARTNERS” 
AMERICAN AREAS 
(By Jerry O'Leary, Jr.) 

A New program is personalizing U.S. aid 
to Latin America by making various areas 
of the United States partners with towns, 
sections and whole nations south of the 
border. 

The program is called Partners of the Alli- 
ance by Americans and Companeros de la 
Alianza by the Latins. 

But in the last analysis it is a pepole-to- 
people program between private groups in 
American cities and States and similar areas 
in Latin America, 

For example, a group of Texans is leaving 
soon for a trip to Peru with whom the people 
of the Lone Star State have agreed to become 
partners. It is not a case of Texas adopting 
Peru or an old clothes charity program; the 
Texas Partners Committee will begin to work 
with a similar group in Peru. 

The Texans will furnish some money and 
the Peruvians will furnish the work on a 
number of projects, small as aid programs 
go. The money comes from civic clubs, 4-H 
clubs, business and professional groups, 
chambers of commerce, high schools and 
other organizations who want to help others 
help themselves. 

SELF-HELP REQUIRED 

“If there's no self-help in it, we won't 
touch it,” says 38-year-old James H. Boren, 
special assistant to the Coordinator of the 
Alliance for A 

The self-help projects the Texans will un- 
dertake in Peru are typical. 

A Peruvian teacher has volunteered to es- 
tablish a poultry program for a tribe of 
Indians in the Jivaro country and $607 is 
needed for baby chicks and rolls of wire. 
The Texas groups will furnish the money and 
the purchases will be made in Peru if pos- 
sible. The Indians will do the work. 

Another village needs 1 bull and 30 rolls 
of barbed wire at a cost of $600, Another 
needs a $168 hand-operated water pump and 
a fourth needs $78 for two kerosene lamps 
and a dozen books so the Indians can be 
taught to read. 

The partnerships have been catching on 
fast. Utah has joined with Bolivia. Pensa- 
cola, Fla., has sent almost $30,000 to estab- 
lish a medical center in Chimbote, Peru. 

FAIRFAX SCHOOL HELPS 

The students of Mount Vernon High 
School, in nearby Fairfax County, Va., raised 
$200 to help students at a vocational school 
in Hauara, Peru, buy tools and books. 

Fifteen public school districts in the area 
around Eugene, Oreg., have been linked with 
Costa Rica so that 15 Costa Rican teachers 
will spend 2½ months in the Oregon school 
system for in-service training. The Latin 
teachers will live with Oregon families, 


HELP LATIN 
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Alabama is planning an alliance with 
Guatemala, Arizona with El Salvador, Utah 
with Bolivia, Ohio with the state of Parana, 
in Brazil and Illinois with the Brazilian state 
of Rio Grande do Sul. 

The civil defense director of Oakland 
County, Mich., John E. Madole, is going to 
Cali, Colombia, to start a partnership with 
the people of the Cauca Valley. A Colom- 
bian counterpart will come to Pontiac, Mich., 
to form the opposite end of the pipeline. 
Cali wants help in municipal planning and 
budgetary control, educational and industrial 
development. 


AT LOWEST LEVEL 


Operating at the lowest level of govern- 
ment, where nation-to-nation assistance 
rarely filters down, Mr. Madole is heading 
for Gali with the support of Oakland County 
leaders and its Congressman, Representative 
WILLIAM BROOMFIELD. He will have his work 
cut out for him in an area that is unbe- 
lievably rich but has a desperately poor pop- 
ulation. 

The aim is to keep the system uncompli- 
cated, according to Mr. Boren, who is the 
catalyst for the partners program. 

He believes the burgeoning pr will do 
much to erase the image of the “Ugly Amer- 
ican.” He cites the case of Pelileo, a vil- 
lage of 2,300 people in the shadow of Mount 
Chimborazo, in the Ecuadoran Andes. 

Pelileo was leveled by earthquakes in 1949. 
The survivors moved 2 miles and slowly be- 
gan to rebuild their village. Over the years, 
they reestablished a school, a hospital, and 
their homes but now they need a water 
system, 

SENDING WATER SYSTEM 

The Idaho partners, who had already fur- 
nished four pedal-operated sewing machines 
and a typewriter for an orphanage at nearby 
Concocto, are going to help the people of 
Pelileo with a portable water system, equip- 
ment for a baking cooperative and electric 
lights for the hospital which now has a 
gooseneck lamp in the operating room. 

The people of Pelileo are so overwhelmed 
that when Mr. Boren went there on a Visit 
recently he wound up at the head of a 
parade. 

California has signed agreements with Chile 
in a larger scale operation, activated by the 
late President Kennedy and Governor Brown 
for water resource development, agricultural 
extension services, and manpower planning. 

But the partners program is generally 
smaller and almost entirely unofficial. Most 
of the projects cost less than $500. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
July 14, 1964] 
Rostow To Propose PLAN To Bump LATIN 
MARKETS 
(By Jerry O'Leary, Jr.) 

Walt W. Rostow, Chairman of the State 
Department’s Policy Planning Council, will 
propose new strategy for creating national 
markets in Latin America at the first work- 
ing session of the Inter-American Committee 
on the Alliance for Progress in Mexico City 
this week. 

The new American delegate to the com- 
mittee (called CIAP from its Spanish ini- 
tials) will make an important report out- 
lining a four-point program for narrowing 
the gulf between developing metropolitan 
centers and stagnating rural areas in Latin 
America. The session, underway in the 
Mexican capital, may last 3 weeks. 

FOUR PROPOSALS 

Aside from the obvious need for roads, Mr. 
Rostow will propose: 

Building up agricultural production in ru- 
ral areas through increased technical assist- 
ance, expanded credit resources, and incen- 
tives to adopt new crops and methods. 
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Revolutionizing the marketing of agricul- 
tural products in cities by encouraging mass 
marketing with small unit profits. 

Shifting of industrial emphasis to the pro- 
duction of simple agricultural equipment 
such as canvas shoes, flashlights, bicycles, 
and sewing machines. 

Revolutionizing the marketing of indus- 
trial products in rural areas. ‘ 


TRUCKS NEEDED 


“What may be required,” Mr. Rostow said, 
“are mobile trucks which go at regular in- 
tervals to the villages with stocks of con- 
sumer goods and agricultural equipment. It 
might take 3 or 5 years to become profit- 
able but the availability of such goods at 
reasonable prices would yield for the develop- 
ing nation a higher amount of industrial 
employment for the expenditure of a given 
amount of income in the villages.” 

He said most marketing involves too many 
middlemen with excessive unit profits. 

Mr. Rostow replaced Teodoro Moscoso as 
the American representative on the commit- 
tee, which is charged with drawing up long- 
range plans for applying the principles of 
the Alliance to Latin America. 


REAPPORTIONMENT 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. — 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the body 
of the Recor a statement I made today 
before the Drafting Committee of the 
Resolutions Committee of the Democratic 
National Convention. 

It seems to me altogether right and 
proper that the Democratic Party which 
is the party of the people, should in its 
national platform take a strong and 
forthright position in support of the de- 
cision of the U.S. Supreme Court up- 
holding the right of the people to be 
represented on the principle of one man 
one vote in the legislative bodies of the 
States and in the Congress. Yet, today 
we see that reasonable and fair prin- 
ciple—and I do not see now any prin- 
ciple could be fairer than the principle 
of one man one vote—is under bitter, 
determined, and sinister assault from 
those who want to preserve and protect 
the vested interest of politicians and 
the holders of political power and priv- 
ilege because they represent more space 
than they do people. 

This landmark decision of the U.S. 
Supreme Court today is not only itself 
the subject of assault but it is the avenue 
through which the independence and the 
integrity of the judicial system of this 
country is under dangerous attack. For 
what is proposed is nothing less than 
that the Congress attempt to deny to the 
Federal courts of this country the protec- 
tion of rights and privileges which the 
U.S. Supreme Court, the constitutional 
integrity of the Constitution, has held, 
that the citizens of this country are 
entitled to enjoy. 

This is not the only attack upon an 
independent judiciary through the forum 
of the Congress but it is an attempt to 
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induce Congress to usurp power to deny 
the judicial protection of the constitu- 
tional rights of our people, which power 
the Congress under our Constitution, 
does not posses. 

Under the Constitution, legislative 
power is vested in the Congress, not 
judicial or executive. The protection of 
the constitutional rights of our citizens 
is vested in the judicial system of our 
Government. 

For example, recently the US. 
Supreme Court held that a defendant 
charged with a felony in a State court 
could not be legally convicted unless he 
had or was tendered by the State quali- 
fied counsel. Does any member of this 
committee believe that if the Congress 
were to attempt to say that that right 
could not be enjoyed by a defendant 
charged with a felony in a State court 
and the denial of that right could not be 
properly protected in a proper U.S. 
court? 

Further, the U.S. Supreme Court a bit 
ago held that children could not be 
denied access to public schools of this 
country because of race or color. Could 
the Congress of the United States set 
aside that decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court and deny to the Federal courts the 
protection of these constitutional rights? 

It may be assumed for the sake of 
argument that under the judiciary arti- 
cle of the Constitution Congress can 
abolish the U.S. district courts since it 
has the power to establish those courts. 
But so long as the courts exist can the 
Congress deny to the U.S. district courts 
the right and power, indeed the duty, 
when proper application is made to pro- 
tect the constitutional rights of our 
citizens? 

I am sure that fair interpretation of 
the judiciary article will not so hold. My 
State of Florida is particularly interested 
in this subject and especially so is Dade 
County, a part of which I have the honor 
to represent in Congress. Prior to the 
Baker case, Dade County with one-fifth 
of the population of the State had 1 
senator out of a senate of 38 and 4 rep- 
resentatives out of a house of 95 in the 
Florida Legislature. After the Baker 
case was decided and a three-judge Fed- 
eral court held on our constitutional ap- 
portionment under the Constitution, the 
Legislature of Florida to avoid reappor- 
tionment by the Federal courts, finally 
reapportioned the State after a fashion. 
As a result of the new apportionment, 
Dade County with one-fifth of the popu- 
lation of the State got 2 senators out of 
a senate of 45 and 14 representatives out 
of a house of 105, in the legislature. 
The progress toward fair representation 
which our people have gained has been 
due to the decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court holding that the courts of the 
country under the Federal Constitution 
have a right to hear the complaint of 
any citizen who is not fairly represented 
in his State legislature. Under the 
latest decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court—Dade County will get a represen- 
tation of substantially one-fifth of the 
State senate and one-fifth of the State 
house of representatives because we have 
one-fifth of the State population. But 
that will vastly increase Dade County 
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representation in the State legislature 
and give us that equality of one man 
one vote which is the truly democratic 
principle upon which such apportion- 
ment should rest. Those who oppose 
these measures therefore attack our judi- 
cial system and its integrity and thereby 
endanger every constitutional right 
which every citizen of America enjoys 
today. Those who attack the one-man- 
one-vote decision of the Supreme Court 
are seeking to freeze modern-day Amer- 
ica with its urban problems into the pat- 
tern of a past America of rural pattern. 
They are trying to freeze political privi- 
lege and power into the hands of sen- 
ators and representatives to represent 
space and trees and water and to deny 
such power to senators and representa- 
tives to represent people. They want to 
perpetuate privilege and power to bene- 
fit the few and to do so they are willing 
to deny the equitable rights of the many. 

If we are to meet the problems of 
urban America today those problems 
must be in the hands of the people elect- 
ed by our citizens whose lives are a part 
of the urban America to have the as- 
sociation, the knowledge, the point of 
view about urban problems which will 
enable them to understand them with 
their heads and solve them with their 
hearts. 

Let the Democratic Party speak out in 
words that shall be heard around the 
world that we are more perfectly, with 
every passing day, making America in 
practice the democracy of which we 
preach to other people around the world. 
Let the Democratic Party, the party of 
the people, rebuke those who wish to 
deny representation on the basis of 
equity to the people. 

As Thomas Jefferson said in the Dec- 
laration of Independence, “Governments 
derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed.” Let us not perpetuate 
a government based upon the denial of 
the right of the people to give their con- 
sent but let us perpetuate a government 
truly based upon the consent of the peo- 
ple. All America is listening for the 
Democratic platform to come out strong- 
ly and forthrightly for the constitutional 
system which has made us the greatest 
Nation in the world and for the protec- 
tion of the rights of all the people of this 
country. 


PEEPHOLE DEVICES IN POST 
OFFICES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. LEGGETT] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker and 
Members, I am pleased to announce that 
with the introduction yesterday of H.R. 
12402 and H.R. 12403, Representative 
LEGGETT, of California, and Representa- 
tive Hecuier, of West Virginia, have 
jointly declared war on peepholes in post 
offices throughout the United States. 

Apparently a practice cropped up in 
merry old England several hundred years 
ago of maintaining surveillance of the 
administration of the mails through 
means of hidden devices. When America 
inherited England’s common law system 
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apparently she also inherited their peep- 
holes. The practice was known during 
the Revolutionary War and subsequently 
during the Civil War. 

I am informed that in 1875 the postal 
facility down at Richmond, Va., was con- 
structed with a peephole device to allow 
for the surveillance of bonded postal 
employees. 

Today in modern America, where the 
right of privacy in personal affairs has 
grown up in a law of torts, and where in 
most public and private employment em- 
ployees are free from the snooping eye 
and snooping lie detector management 
might seek to impose, it seems an 
anachronism to allow a snooping device, 
an observation gallery which extends 
even into the very sacrosanct latrines 
of the postal facilities. In spite of the 
fact that each of the postal employees is 
a civil servant carefully screened and 
bonded and an inspector in his own right, 
we have a multimillion-dollar inspection 
gallery system, a holdover from the mid- 
dle ages, and we have the snooping eye 
of inspectors in hidden galleries, with 
one-way glass, casting suspicion on more 
than 448,000 career civil service em- 
ployees, and also on the more than 5,000 
post office postmasters, which postmas- 
ters, I might point out, have been ap- 
proved by the Congress of the United 
States, in the Senate. 

How effective are these devices? Iam 
advised that last year the Post Office De- 
partment arrested and convicted some 
513 postal employees. This was out of a 
total number of 448,000 employees. One- 
tenth of 1 percent were arrested. We 
mighi estimate that if half of the arrests 
were in some way accomplished through 
the special archaic middle-age snooping 
devices that perhaps one-twentieth of 1 
percent is the effectiveness. So why 
should 448,000 public employees be placed 
under public scrutiny and observation, 
even in the men’s restrooms where, I am 
advised, they do not allow the separation 
of facilities within the restrooms be- 
cause this might block the snooping eye 
of the inspector? Why should we allow 
this merely to assist in the arrest of one- 
twentieth of 1 percent of the employees? 

What about the cost? The Post Office 
states that the thieves who were appre- 
hended in 1963 resulted in a recovery, 
from the thefts, of a total of $259,940. 
This seems like a lot of money. The fig- 
ure should be measured against the cost 
of the peephole facilities. 

Under the law the figure is set at 5 
percent of the cost of new construction 
as the amount which the law allows the 
Government to spend for peephole de- 
vices in postal facilities. 

I am told that due to the fact that 
lights must be raised and ceilings must be 
raised to allow for the inspection peep- 
holes, many of them account for nearly 
10 percent of the cost of post office facili- 
ties. This, of course, disregards the an- 
nual maintenance cost and other effec- 
tive costs for heat, light, and mainte- 
nance. The plant and facilities budget 
for the post office system for fiscal year 
1965 amounts to $205 million. So that if 
we take 5 or 10 percent of this item for 
peephole facilities, you can readily see 
that the United States spends every year 
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from $10 to $20 million to construct peep- 
hole devices to recover perhaps a fraction 
of $249,000. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEGGETT. Iam pleased to yield 
to my colleague from California [Mr. 
CoHELAN]. 

Mr. COHELAN. I would like to take 
this opportunity to compliment my col- 
league from California and our colleague 
from West Virginia who I understand 
have put in a bill on this subject matter 
today. I would like to say to the gentle- 
man that unfortunately I have not filed 
a bill with him, because this matter came 
to my attention some time ago when, 
for the first time, I had the opportunity 
to examine in great detail the physical 
facilities of the postal operations in and 
about the bay area. In so doing this 
was one of the items I discovered that 
seemed to me to be quite antiquated and 
which deserved a very, very careful anal- 
ysis and reevaluation. Consequently, 
when I returned to Washington from 
this recent trip to my district, I arranged 
for a meeting with the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Mr. Gronouski, and with the Deputy 
Postmaster General, Mr. Tyler Abell, 
and other important officials in the Post 
Office Department who were in charge 
of facilities and other matters of this 
kind. Out of this discussion I was prom- 
ised or it was pretty clearly understood, 
may I say, that they would definitely 
attend to some of the items that I had 
called to their attention, including this 
particular subject. The way the matter 
was left was that in terms of research 
and development it was my clear under- 
standing that the authorities in our post 
office, in the administration of our post 
Offices, would give this subject a very, 
very careful reexamination. 

I want to get that into the RECORD 
because it is one of the reasons I have 
not filed a bill with the gentleman, be- 
cause I feel the authorities did respond 
to the complaint I made about this. As 
a matter of fact, I am sure and I feel 
reasonably certain that when they com- 
plete their studies on this subject they 
will find there are many, many 
other means to accomplish their objec- 
tives both in the form of good industrial 
management and industrial relations. In 
addition to that, there are other methods 
that the Postal Inspection Service might 
find available in the accumulation of 
the necessary evidence for people who 
stray from the path of righteousness 
from time to time. Still, I could not 
resist the opportunity to commend the 
gentleman for what he is bringing to 
the House today, because the system as 
it presently exists is really an antiquated 
and outmoded and uneconomic system. 
I really think that ultimately they will 
find that this is so and we will adopt 
other methods. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. LEGGETT. I am pleased to have 
the remarks of the gentleman from Ala- 
meda County, who I know represents a 
number of postal workers and where 
these highly antiquated facilities cast 
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suspicion on a great number of the fine 
civil servants that I know you have in 
your district. 

Mr. COHELAN. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. LEGGETT. Yes. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. COHELAN. There are many other 
points I indicated I took up in the course 
of my tour, but this one particular thing 
was so outstanding that I was rather 
shocked. As the gentleman has called to 
the attention of the House, this is an un- 
economic and unproductive sort of oper- 
ation, but it is not even consistent, I 
would remind the gentleman, because 
these galleries extend in one area, and 
apparently they only cover the male em- 
ployees. Is that not correct? 

Mr. LEGGETT. That is true. 

Mr. COHELAN. So in terms of em- 
ployee surveillance it is apparently in- 
consistent. I wonder if the gentleman 
can tell the House how many female em- 
ployees there are in our modern post 
offices. 

Mr. LEGGETT. This, of course, is a 
subject which we will pursue, if we can 
get this matter to a hearing before the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 
I have talked to members of the commit- 
tee and I am sure they want to hear 
about it; perhaps not in the 88th Con- 
gress, but certainly in the first part of 
the 89th Congress. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, as I 
leave this evening, I want to commend 
the gentleman from California and the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
HECHLER] for bringing this to the atten- 
tion of the House. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEGGETT. I would be pleased to 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I trust the 
gentleman has personally carried his 
criticisms to the Postmaster General, Mr. 
Gronouski; but, on second thought, I sus- 
pect he would have a difficult time locat- 
ing Postmaster General Gronouski these 
days because he is too busy out castigat- 
ing Republicans and particularly what he 
pleases to call Republican extremists. I 
imagine the gentleman would have a 
difficult time finding him in his office. 
He is too busy campaigning. 

As one member of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service I would 
be most happy, if I am returned to Con- 
gress next year, to have the gentleman 
from California before the committee 
and others before the committee to pro- 
vide us with their criticisms and maybe 
by that time the campaign will be over 
and if the Democrats are in control, Mr. 
Gronouski can return to the business of 
operating the Post Office Department in- 
stead of traveling through the country 
castigating Republicans. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure Mr. Gronouski would be doing the 
thing that he thinks most important. I 
think, however, the Post Office is in good 
hands. I am satisfied that they are up- 
holding the law and carrying out the 
system in the most economical way pos- 
sible, delivering some 70 billion pieces of 
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mail. Certainly I do not mean to be 
critical of the 448,000 post office em- 
ployees or the Postmaster General him- 
self. However, sometimes we get har- 
nessed with certain procedures the an- 
22 of which we really cannot recog- 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEGGETT. I am delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased that the gentleman from Califor- 
nia has brought this subject to the atten- 
tion of the House. About 4 years ago 
when I first brought up this subject my 
office was literally flooded with mail from 
postal workers who were very exercised 
against the operation of these peepholes. 
One of the main criticisms is contained 
in this letter, in which a postal worker 
from a town in Rhode Island indicated 
that “this practice is an insult to the 
dignity of one of Uncle Sam's postal 
workers.” And that I think holds true 
for all of the some half million postal 
workers, both clerks and letter carriers. 

I do not believe that these peepholes 
accomplish anything which good supervi- 
sion could not cure. I believe that it is 
a very healthy thing to have a full-scale 
investigation of this by the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not sure if I caught 
correctly the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross] a minute 
ago that perhaps Mr. Gronouski would 
be around with us next year. I thought 
I caught the suggestion in what the gen- 
tleman from Iowa said, that Mr. Gronou- 
ski would be around to assist in that 
investigation in 1965. I appreciate the 
suggestion and the confidence of the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEGGETT. I would be pleased to 
yield further to the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I made no suggestion 
such as that of having Mr. Gronouski 
around next year. I think this situation 
can be cured only if we have a change 
in the administration. 

Mr. LEGGETT. I might point out 
that we are not being partisan at all in 
our current attitude with reference to the 
post office, this particular part of the post 
office system, because if you look back in 
the record I think you will find that our 
colleague, Mr. HEcHLER from West Vir- 
ginia, carried on this attack under the 
Eisenhower administration. 

And, I believe, whomever the Postmas- 
ter General may have been at that time 
likewise failed to heed the suggestion 
made by the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. HEcHLER]. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. LEGGETT. I yield further to 
the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, certain 
improvements have been made by the 
Post Office Department. I talked with 
the Chief Postal Inspector, Mr. Henry 
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Montague, and it is true now that these 
lookout galleries are not installed in post 
offices employing less than 20 employees. 

In addition to that, the cost has been 
reduced somewhat. I commend Mr. 
Montague for his work. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I believe the gentle- 
man from California and I share the 
feeling of many other Members that it 
is the principle of the operation which 
could stand some improvement. 

Mr. Speaker, I certainly commend the 
gentleman from California [Mr. LEG- 
GETT], and I trust that this investigation 
may proceed in the new Congress to such 
an extent that we may be able to install 
an adequate system of supervision that 
will insure the dignity of the great num- 
ber of postal employees. 

Mr. LEGGETT. I thank the gentle- 
man from West Virginia for his remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I just have a few more 
remarks that I would like to insert into 
the RECORD. 

To begin with, Mr. Speaker, is the sys- 
tem foolproof, the existing system of 
peepholes? I believe that we know that 
it is not. Thefts, of course, still go on in 
the postal system, 

Mr. Speaker, if an employee is going to 
steal, why not do it out on the route, or 
better, with the old cliche, the hand is 
quicker than the eye, applies as well in 
the postal system as it does on the stage. 

Admittedly, Mr. Speaker, the peep- 
holes only cover 80 percent of the work- 
ing room in a post office. 

Is there an alternative method to de- 
crease crime in the post office? 

Mr. Speaker, I hope no one gets the 
idea that I am against or for crime in the 
postal system. Certainly, I believe any 
crime should be detected in the easiest 
and best possible way. But obviously 
over a period of years the best possible 
method of handling theft is through the 
baited-letter system, which is a system 
that uses marked bills, as well as a num- 
ber of other facilities which clearly and 
cogently catches the offender but catches 
him in a fair way. However, this is not 
done through snooping and other meth- 
ods such as that. 


VIETNAM AND THE CONGO— 
ANOTHER RED COUP 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
BolLLIN G). Under previous order of the 
House the gentleman from Wisconsin 
LMr. Larrp] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, no official 
of the present administration seems able 
to explain why the incident in the Gulf of 
Tonkin was provoked by the North Viet- 
namese. To all outward appearances, 
there was no justification for this un- 
provoked action. It appears to be even 
more inexplicable to administration offi- 
cials because there seems to have been no 
Communist followup in that area of the 
world. 

For my part, I cannot look at Com- 
munist-inspired incidents as isolated, or 
unrelated to other events, or without 
purpose. 
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Let us recall that in 1948, while all eyes 
were on the Berlin airlift, decisive battles 
were lost which led to the fall of China. 

This is not an unusual Communist 
tactic. 

Today, in 1964, while all eyes were on 
the Gulf of Tonkin, another decisive ac- 
tion was taken by the Communists, this 
time in the Congo. Stanleyville, a stra- 
tegic key to the whole Congo area, is now 
firmly in Communist hands. 

Mr. Speaker, so as to underscore the 
seriousness of this situation, it has just 
come to my attention from a usually re- 
liable source that Communists are ship- 
ping in Migs and Ilyushin aircraft to 
Stanleyville. 

Mr. Speaker, when will this adminis- 
tration realize that Communist strategy 
is global strategy, that one incident in 
one part of the world is almost always re- 
lated to other incidents in other parts of 
the world, that President Johnson's 
proud boast that we have not 1 but 120 
foreign policies is a grave deficiency that 
will prevent this administration from un- 
derstanding what the Communist strat- 
egy is all about? 

Mr. Speaker, it is time to develop one 
meaningful and coordinated American 
foreign policy. 


END OF AN ERA 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, a few 
minutes ago my colleague, the gentleman 
from Ohio, mentioned that tomorrow we 
may take action which will be necessary 
if we are to prevent the end of an era. 
I suggest to you that tomorrow will see 
the end of an era one way or the other. 
For one thing, if we take up the matter 
at all, we will see the end of an era in this 
House in which we have some respect for 
our legislative committees. The Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary was in the middle 
of hearings on an extremely complex sub- 
ject, attempting to bring to this House 
some advice on what we ought to do con- 
cerning the proposed bills to block reap- 
portionment of State legislatures. We 
had heard some 30 Members of Congress 
over a period of about 3 weeks, and 23 
additional Members were waiting their 
turn to be heard. Also waiting to testify 
were a great number of public witnesses. 
At this point, after a hearing which last- 
ed less than 2 hours on one day, the 
Committee on Rules took the matter from 
the Committee on the Judiciary and re- 
ported it out of that committee. 

If we take up the resolution tomorrow 
and consider the Tuck bill, we will have 
abandoned our traditional procedures in 
the House. The legislative committees 
of the House will be degraded. If the 
Committee on Rules can report bills di- 
rectly to the floor in this manner, of what 
use are the legislative committees? 
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Mr. Speaker, assuming we take some 
action tomorrow, whatever it may be, we 
will see the end of an era, 

If we refuse to take up the Tuck bill 
and show that we support the Supreme 
Court decision on reapportionment, we 
will see the end of the era of control of 
State government by rural minorities and 
special-interest groups. Now that end is 
one which appeals to a great number 
of people in this country and I hope in 
this Congress. 

If on the other hand we act to deny 
the plaintiffs in the various reapportion- 
ment cases the relief which has been 
granted to them by the Supreme Court, 
if we deny the Federal courts the power 
to rule on constitutional rights and thus 
deny each American citizen protection 
of his constitutional rights in the Federal 
courts, then we will see an end of a sys- 
tem which has served this country well 
for nearly 200 years. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that 
there is any issue which will come before 
the Congress in this decade which is of 
such importance and such far-reaching 
effect as that action which is proposed 
on tomorrow. 

I sincerely hope all of the Members 
will be here and participate in the dis- 
cussion, and after due reflection, decide 
that each American citizen is entitled to 
the kind of protection he can presently 
get in the courts of this land. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special order 
granted the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Grant] for today, be transferred 
to tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. McCtiory (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), for today through August 29, 
1964, on account of attending Interpar- 
Seng A Union Conference as a dele- 
gate. 

Mr. Pool (at the request of Mr. BECK- 
WORTH), for August 18 and 19, 1964, on 
account of illness. 

Mrs. St. GEORGE (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), for today through August 29, 
1964, on account of attending Interpar- 
3 Union Conference as a dele- 
gate. 

Mr. Pirnie (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), for today through August 29, 
1964, on account of attending Interpar- 
eae Union Conference as a dele- 
gate. 

Mr. Hoeven (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), for today through August 29, 
1964, on account of attending Inter- 
parliamentary Union Conference as a 
delegate. 

Mr. Abam (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), for today through August 29, 
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1964, on account of attending Interpar- 
liamentary Union Conference as a dele- 
gate. 

Mr. To.terson (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), for today through August 29, 
1964, on account of attending Interpar- 
liamentary Union Conference as a dele- 
gate. 

Mr. Smitx of California (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ARENDS), for today through 
August 29, 1964, on account of attending 
Interparliamentary Union Conference as 
a delegate. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Larrp, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Petty (at the request of Mr. 
SHRIVER), for 30 minutes, on August 19. 

Mr. Forp (at the request of Mr. 
SHRIVER), for 30 minutes, on August 19. 

Mr. Larp (at the request of Mr. 
SHRIVER) , for 30 minutes, on August 19. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
SHRIVER), for 15 minutes, on August 18. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Bonner and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. PHILBIN in two instances. 

Mr. O'Hara of Illinois. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SHRIVER) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HeEcHLER) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Ryan of New York. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. 

Mr. PEPPER. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S. 437. An act for the relief of Wilhelm 
Konyen, his wife Susanne Fritsch Konyen, 
and their children, Susanne Konyen and 
Willy Konyen; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. i 

S. 486. An act to amend certain criminal 
laws applicable to the District. of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and a joint resolu- 
tion of the House of the following titles, 
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which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 


H.R. 189. An act to authorize the convey- 
ance of certain Federal land under the juris- 
diction of the Naval Ordnance Test Station, 
China Lake, Calif., to the county of Kern, 
State of California; 

H.R. 4223. An act to provide for audit of 
accounts of private corporations established 
under Federal law; 

H.R. 4361. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Paul F. Ridge; 

H.R. 5154. An act for the relief of Wilfredo 
Lacar de Leon; 

H.R. 5155. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Guiseppa D’Aquanno, Maria D'Aquanno, and 
Benedicto D’Aquanno; 

H.R.5728. An act for the relief of the 
county of Cuyahoga, Ohio; 

H.R. 5964. An act to provide for the in- 
clusion of Hopkins County, Tex., within the 
Paris Division of the eastern district for the 
U.S. District Courts in Texas; 

H.R. 6034. An act for the relief of Robert 
L, Johnston; 

H.R. 6353. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Unemployment Compensation 
Act, as amended; 

H.R. 7188. An act for the relief of St. 
Francis Levee District, Ark.; 

H.R. 7219. An act to amend sections 3288 
and 3289 of title 18, United States Code, 
relating to reindictment after dismissal of 
a defective indictment; 

H.R. 7508. An act to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to establish jurisdiction and 
venue for appeals from orders of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in judicial ref- 
erence cases; 

H.R. 8201. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Jack J. Shea, U.S. Air Force; 

H.R. 9561. An act for the relief of Moni 
Parvanoff Floroff; 

H. R. 10216. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Miguel de Socarraz; 

H.R. 10222. An act to strengthen the agri- 
cultural economy; to help to achieve a fuller 
and more effective use of food abundances; 
to provide for improved levels of nutrition 
among economically meedy households 
through a cooperative Federal-State program 
of food assistance to be operated through 
normal channels of trade; and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 10683. An act to amend the act of 
July 25, 1956, to remove certain residence 
restrictions upon officers and members of the 
Metropolitan Police force and the Fire De- 
partment of the District of Columbia; 

H.R. 11296. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1965, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11466. An act to enact subtitle I, 
“Other Commercial Transactions,” of title 
28, “Commercial Instruments and Transac- 
tions,” of the District of Columbia Code, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 11520. An act to amend subsection 
(d) of section 1346 of title 28 of the United 
States Code relating to the jurisdiction of 
the U.S. district courts; 

H.R. 11579. An act making appropriations 
for certain civil functions administered by 
the Department of Defense, the Panama 
Canal, certain agencies of the Department 
of the Interior, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation, the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and the Delaware River Basin Commission, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and 
for other purposes; and 
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HJ. Res. 1160. Joint resolution making 
continuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1965, and for other purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S. 51. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to relinquish to the State of 
Wyoming jurisdiction over those lands 
within the Medicine Bow National Forest 
known as the Pole Mountain District; 

S. 1046. An act to provide hospital, domi- 
ciliary, and medical care for non-service- 
connected disabilities to recipients of the 
Medal of Honor; 

S. 2419. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to condemn certain property 
in the city of St. Augustine, Fla., within 
the boundary of the Castillo de San Marcos 
National Monument, and for other purposes; 
and 

SJ. Res. 162. Joint resolution extending 
recognition to the International Exposition 
for Southern California in the year 1968 and 
authorizing the President to issue a procla- 
mation calling upon the several States of the 
Union and foreign countries to take part in 
the exposition. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO 
THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a joint 
Persea a of the House of the following 

e: 

H.J. Res, 1026. Joint resolution to amend 
section 316 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 to extend the time by which a 


lease transferring a tobacco acreage allot- 
ment may be filed. 


PERMISSION TO FILE CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] may have 
until midnight tonight to file a con- 
ference report on the bill S. 3049. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 7 o'clock and 1 minute p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, August 19, 1964, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
eo Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
ows: 


2432. A letter. from the Secretary of the 
Air Force, relative to transmitting three 
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copies of the Air Force report entitled 
“Semiannual Research and Development 
Procurement Action Report,” covering the 
period January 1, 1964; through June 30, 
1964, pursuant to section 2357, title 10, 
United States Code; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

2433. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Properties and Instal- 
lations) transmitting additional information 
pertaining to certain additional projects for 
the Naval and Marine Corps Reserves to be 
undertaken, which relates to letters dated 
January 21, 1964, and May 4, 1964, pursuant 
to title 10, United States Code, section 
2233a(1); to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

2434. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States relative to an ex- 
amination which relates to overstated cost 
estimates for miscellaneous and minor out- 
side production items included in incentive 
target prices negotiated with the Boeing Co., 
Seattle, Wash., for KC-135 airplanes, De- 
partment of the Air Force; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

2435. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, relative to an ex- 
amination which relates to overstated mate- 
rial cost estimates included in firm fixed 
prices negotiated for T-37 airplanes pro- 
duced by Cessna Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kans., 
Department of the Air Force; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

2436. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on a review which relates to signifi- 
cantly increased costs without commen- 
surate benefits resulting from an inade- 
quately planned and administered program 
of installing data processing equipment in 
hospitals, Veterans’ Administration; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2437. A letter from the Assistant Secretary, 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, trans- 
mitting a report stating that shipments to 
Yugoslavia insured by the Foreign Credit 
Insurance Association and the Export-Im- 
port Bank under our short term export credit 
insurance program for the month of July 
1964 totaled $11 million; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

2438. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, relative to a list of 
cases submitted to Congress on October 1, 
1963, involving suspension of deportation, 
and requesting the withdrawal of the case of 
George Eric Nurse, A-6082963, pursuant to 
the Immigration and Nationality Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

2439. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting certain information relating to a major 
project which the National Historical Pub- 
lications Commission has had in mind for 
many years relating to the publication of a 
documentary history of the First Federal 
Congress, pursuant to Public Law 88-383; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. HARDY; Committee on Armed Services. 
H.R. 12308. A bill to authorize removal of a 
flight hazard at the U.S. Naval Air Station, 
Norfolk, Va.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1825). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Texas: Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. H.R.2411. A bill 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct, operate, and maintain the Auburn- 
Folsom south unit, American River division, 
Central Valley project, California, under Fed- 
eral reclamation laws; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1826). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas: Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 12128. A bill 
to amend the act of March 10, 1964; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1827). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee of conference. 
S. 3049. An act to extend and amend laws 
relating to housing, urban renewal, and com- 
munity facilities, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1828). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H.R, 12416. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide a uniform rate of duty for 
tape recorders and dictation recording and 
transcribing machines; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr, HERLONG: 

H.R. 12417. A bill to amend section 2056 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 relating 
to the effect of disclaimers on the allowance 
of the marital deduction for estate tax pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. LEGGETT: 

H.R. 12418. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to expand the exemp- 
tion from the tax on the transportation of 
persons which is accorded members of the 
Armed Forces; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York (by re- 
quest): 

H.R. 12419. A bill to provide for the popu- 
lar election of the Governor of Guam, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 12420. A bill to provide for the popu- 
lar election of the Governor of the Virgin 
Islands, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. OKONSKI: 

H.R. 12421. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to impose an import quota on iron 
ore; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 12422, A bill to amend the tariff 
schedules of the United States with respect 
to the treatment of certain sets; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

H.R, 12423. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude from gross 
income dislocation allowances received by 
members of the uniformed services; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 12424. A bill to facilitate the obtain- 
ing of employment by older workers; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

By Mr. MAHON: 

H.J. Res. 1160. Joint resolution making 
continuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1965, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H. J. Res. 1161. Joint resolution to estab- 
lish a commission to formulate plans for the 
commemoration of the 200th anniversary of 
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the founding of the United States of Amer- 
ica; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RUMSFELD: 

H.J. Res, 1162. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the fourth week in 
April of each year as “Youth Temperance 
Education Week”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H. Con, Res. 356. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the disapproval of Congress of the 
agreement entitled “Agreement Between the 
Parties to the North Atlantic Treaty for 
Cooperation Regarding Atomic Information,” 
submitted to Congress by the President on 
June 30, 1964; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H. Res, 858. Resolution to create a select 
committee to study the administration and 
operation of the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GOODELL: 

H. Res. 859. Resolution to create a select 
committee to study the administration and 
operation of the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 12425. A bill for the relief of Martin 
W. Elliott; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 12426. A bill for the relief of Moises, 
Elka, Elena, Flora, Diana, Eva Dragon; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 12427. A bill for the relief of Loretta 
Negrin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12428. A bill for the relief of Guido 
Parete, his wife, Giovanti Parete, and their 
children, Claudia and Mario Parete; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEITH: 

H.R. 12429. A bill for the relief of Horacio 
Pereira; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12430. A bill for the relief of Lauda- 
lina D. F. Pereira; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. KELLY: 

H.R. 12431. A bill for the relief of Antonina 
Mandracchia; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 12432. A bill for the relief of Janina 

Janus; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SIBAL: 

H.R. 12433. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 

Maria Aikler; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. WILLIAMS: 
H.R. 12434. A bill for the relief of Charles 
B. Franklin; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, 


1015. The SPEAKER presented a petition 
of Henry Stoner, Avon Park, Fla., relative to 
requesting the President of the United States, 
by resolution, to reassure the American peo- 
ple from time to time that no foreign aid 
whatsoever is going to any nation (from the 
United States of America) which is suspected 
of furnishing Red China with any materiel 
which may possibly be used for nuclear war- 
head manufacture by said Red China, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Middle Ground of a Midwest 
Republican 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 18, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, as 
one who has pleaded the cause of mod- 
eration in political thought and action 
for some time, I was especially pleased 
to read the position paper of CONGRESS- 
MAN Rosert Tart, Jr, “The Middle 
Ground of a Midwest Republican,” which 
appears in the August 22 issue of the 
Saturday Review of Literature. 

Congressman Tarr's scholarly defense 
of the moderate approach in the “per- 
petuation and preservation of respon- 
sible individualism” provides guidelines 
for the role of government in meeting 
the complex problems of the day. 

As a Midwest Republican who believes 
that the middle ground provides the 
proper climate for the calm wisdom 
which must prevail in this age when an 
un decision can—literally— 
mean the end of all life on earth, I find 
this treatise by our distinguished col- 
league, CONGRESSMAN TAFT, all the more 
valuable in spelling out the proper course 
for now and the future. 

In bringing these remarks to the at- 
tention of my colleagues, I am prompted 
to pay tribute to the able legislator from 
Ohio whose credentials are considerable 
as the son of Mr. Republican,” the late 
Robert Taft, who served in the U.S. Sen- 
ate from 1939 to 1953, and as the grand- 
son of William Howard Taft who was 
President of the United States from 1909 
to 1913. In perpetuation of the Taft 
leadership in national politics, ROBERT 
Tart, Jr., is presently Congressman at 
Large from Ohio and is a candidate for 
the U.S. Senate. His election in Novem- 
ber will return the Taft influence to the 
U.S. Senate and give the body another 
moderate voice to consider issues of the 
day with the calm wisdom which is so 
necessary. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
place the article by Congressman ROBERT 
Tart, of Ohio, “The Middle Ground of a 
Midwest Republican,” in the RECORD: 

THE MLR GROUND OF A MIDWEST 
REPUBLICAN 
(By ROBERT Tarr, JR.) 

The stampede of American political 
thought toward the poles of “conservatism” 
on the one hand and “liberalism” on the 
other must be halted. Rigidity at both ends 
of the spectrum has become a refuge for 
lazy minds and volatile emotions. It bars 
new approaches and stifles new ideas; it 
ignores time-taught truths. As a result, it 
fails to answer the questions raised by dy- 
namic changes in human relationships. 

Both the liberal tradition of applying un- 
tried concepts and the conservative tradition 
of relying on established tenets are essential 
to the continued progress—and even sur- 
vival—of Western civilization. Simply pit- 


ting one against the other is a futile en- 
deavor. Instead, the real challenge comes 
in making our society, founded and built 
with the individual as its chief concern, 
better able to cope with the personal, politi- 
cal, and philosophical problems we all must 
face. 

Throughout our history, we Americans 
have taken great pride in our individualism. 
Necessarily, this national characteristic was 
rugged in nature in the early days of the 
Republic. Pioneers struggling to develop a 
new land more often than not had only 
themselves to rely upon and be concerned 
about. 

But as villages grew into cities and cities 
into metropolises, we built a society that 
changed the posture of our individualism. 
American Government, as originally con- 
ceived, was dedicated to promoting the gen- 
eral welfare of all citizens at all times. It 
laid the foundation of equal opportunity 
upon which we all might build as individ- 
uals seeking success, satisfaction, and se- 
curity. Thus did we acquire the national 
trait of responsible individualism, in which 
the freedom of each man is guaranteed 
through the freedom of all men, 

As our Nation prospered, though, the im- 
portance of the individual seemed to wane. 
We became a “big” society, with “big” busi- 
ness, “big” labor, “big” government. Hu- 
man values slowly but steadily were sup- 
planted by material values. Property rather 
than person was placed on the pedestal of 
pride. As our society grew bigger and our 
yalues became more material, expressed and 
implied controls became an impediment to 
the exercise of individualism. 

Today the world is divided over the propo- 
sition that a system based upon a minimum 
of external authority over each individual, 
consistent with the freedom of others from 
such authority, is indeed feasible and de- 
sirable. I believe deeply that it is both. 

It is oversimplification to say that the 
United States, the Western World, and their 
institutions are wholly on one side or the 
other in this contest. Many political de- 
velopments and policies in the so-called 
liberal sphere of American life today move 
toward authoritarianism and away from in- 
dividualism. The same can be said for the 
announced objectives and methods of certain 
“conservative” groups. 

If we are to make progress in restoring 
responsible individualism to its historic posi. 
tion in America, lipservice will not suffice. 
There must be a renaissance of applied ethi- 
cal precepts that are its integral and essential 
parts. If they are to be reestablished and 
reinforced, each person must accept account- 
ability for the freedom of all others. In 
this spirit, we can adopt a responsible ap- 
proach to the problems that threaten the 
constituent parts of freedom. 

These precepts must win ready and con- 
tinued acceptance in the minds of most, if 
not all, of our citizens. They must become 
dominant once more, not only in the actions 
of our political leaders but in the affairs of 
our educational, business, professional, and 
religious leaders. And this must take place 
not only in our public life as a nation but in 
all segments of private society as well. 

Most vital to an individualistic society is 
the precept of free expression, one that has 
been nurtured slowly in Anglo-American 
history. It is threatened today in several 
ways. 

The mere size and power of our institutions 

serious danger. Perhaps this concen- 
tration of influence is made necessary by 
the economics of our times. But these in- 
stitutions—business and industry, organized 
labor, modern agriculture, growing govern- 


ment—have burgeoned so as to cast a huge 
shadow over freedom of expression—and 
with the exercise of only a fraction of their 
power potential. Their economic impact 
upon the American way of life is so great 
that even their implied interest is sufficient 
to influence the course of public and private 
events. This influence is easily detected in 
positions taken by certain public opinion 
journals. 

Government, acting diligently but with 
discretion, can prevent excessive concentra- 
tion of influence. Reasonable enforcement 
of antitrust laws, for instance, keeps the size 
of individual economic units consistent with 
the size of the industry as a whole. In this 
way, a monopoly of power is avoided and 
the vital interplay of varied interests in our 
private enterprise system is preserved. 

Technological advance has created a dif- 
ferent kind of danger. It is implied in the 
need for licensing limitations on the number 
of radio and television stations. Hopefully, 
this governmental prerogative has not been 
misused. But the temptation and danger 
inherent in it are ever present. The need 
for and size of worldwide news services and 
national publications present a similar po- 
tential for control of information upon which 
public and private conduct is based. This 
danger is particularly acute in the case of 
th> rewrite man, who can infringe on in- 
dividual freedom even when the original 
reporting is responsible. Only a vigilant 
and vocal citizenry can provide adequate 
Protection against the potential misuse of 
vast powers of influence possessed by public 
information media. 

Equally important is a public demand for 
full disclosure of essential facts for public 
scrutiny. All too often, military and diplo- 
matic excuses tend to cover up bungling or 
failure. The American public is entitled to 
decide its own fate, and essential to this 
process of freedom is open and candid pres- 
entation of the pertinent facts, within the 
bounds of national security. Frequently the 
complexity of issues causes citizens to accept 
pat answers willingly. Responsible individ- 
ualism demands their rejection. 

Preservation of free thought must be ac- 
companied by a renewed tolerance of non- 
conformity. Historically, the use of instinc- 
tive imagination and initiative has enabled 
us to escape from established problem pat- 
terns and find adequate solutions. Hesita- 
tion enveloped in the fear of public rebuke 
inhibits the discovery of new ways and de- 
prives all of us of the products of our native 
ingenuity. 

Formal and informal education, primarily, 
carry the responsibility for preserving thought 
and tolerance. And education can best be 
kept strong and stimulating by enc: 
its decentralization through local direction, 
local financing, and local control. Special 
Federal programs and financing and the in- 
creasing growth of public colleges and uni- 
versities, as compared to private institutions, 
point up the possible danger in our present 
course. 

Our acceptance of the principle of equal- 
ity of opportunity, so basic to responsible 
individualism, implies underlying govern- 
mental responsibility for primary and sec- 
ondary education. From this belief came our 
public school system. But local control and 
support—plus the competition of private in- 
stitutions—have promoted freedom of 
thought and variance of views. 

The trend toward uniform standards and 
methods, urged by education associations 
and backed by Federal money, has been evi- 
denced in passage of the National Defense 
Education Act and other Federal and State 
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support programs. True, they can be justi- 
fied when they are necessary to provide a 
proper minimum level or as pilot programs: 
But the shift of basic support—and with it, 
inevitably, the shift of control—from the 
local community to another level of Govern- 
ment creates a potential for conformity of 
thought that is foreign to our historic prac- 
tices. It should be avoided. 

Through modification of our tax systems, 
we should be inventive enough to enable 
local communities to care for all but emer- 
gency and extraordinary needs. We have 
moved in the opposite direction, unfortu- 
nately, and responsible individualism com- 
pels us to reverse the trend. Use of tax 
credits and deductions and a reversal of Fed- 
eral preemption of local tax sources can re- 
store the proper perspective. 

At levels beyond or after the secondary 
education level, the risk of thought control 
decreases but does not disappear. The bil- 
lions of Federal dollars spent on research 
programs could be so tempting as to encour- 
age prejudicial channeling of these univer- 
sity-based activities. Adult education, voca- 
tional training, and manpower retraining 
programs contain less danger since basic con- 
trol rests at the State level. Requirements 
for State—and, where appropriate, local— 
participation in the financing affords similar 
safeguards against external domination. 

An essential tenet of individual freedom, 
fundamental to our way of life since prerevo- 
lutionary days, has been that the taxing 
power of Government is to be used only for 
areas of proper governmental concern. The 
drastic increase in extraordinary demands by 
the Federal Government for funds since 
1932, as much as any other single factor, has 
interfered with the individual freedoms of 
Americans. It has deprived them, as in- 
dividuals, of the right to determine the ulti- 
mate use of those resources taken from them 
in the form of taxes. Instead, the use of 
these funds has come to be bureaucratically 
directed. Where the uses are proper ones— 
national security or to insure basic safety or 
to provide a minimum of well-being for those 
unable to make their own way—few of us 
would gainsay them. But some aspects of 
Federal action today raise deep doubts as to 
their Justification. 

There is no reason to catalog them here. 
The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is replete with 
specific citations. A recent and flagrant ex- 
ample was the payment of over $24 million in 
public money to many privately owned— 
and, in many cases, quite profitable—textile 
manufacturers under the new cotton pur- 
chase subsidy program. One large and af- 
fluent company received over $700,000 of tax- 
payers’ money during a 2-month period. 
This money, paid to encourage the purchase 
and use of higher priced American-produced 
cotton, can be used nevertheless for any com- 
pany purpose, including the payment of 
dividends. 

Innumerable other examples, such as Fed- 
eral subsidization of electric power genera- 
tion and transmission facilities in competi- 
tion with private efforts, can be cited. 
Regardless of the merits of the particular 
programs involved, their financing deprives 
taxpaying citizens generally of the benefits 
reaped through the outlay of public money. 
Much too frequently, these activities con- 
stitute an interference with individual and 
local choice. 

The reluctance of the current administra- 
tion to give prompt and serious attention to 
the medical care proposal submitted by Con- 
gressman Frank Bow, of Ohio, serves as a 
vivid illustration of the regrettable tendency 
to rely on paternalistic government. The ad- 
ministration’s measure would attach the 


medical care program to the social security 
system and thereby increase the possibility 
that the financing cracks now evident in the 
system might soon become irreparable fis- 
sures. The Bow bill, on the other hand, 
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would extend tax credits to those who pay 
taxes to enable them to purchase private 
health insurance of their own choice and 
fitted to their own individual specifications. 
For nontaxpayers, Government funds would 
be used (within limits) to purchase adequate 
health care coverage through private sources. 

Despite the fact that the Bow plan is more 
extensive and less costly than that offered by 
the administration, it has been virtually 
ignored by administration policymakers and 
members of the congressional majority. 
They apparently prefer to enlarge an already 
too large Federal Establishment in order to 
impose uniform coverage standards on each 
individual, no matter what his particular 
preference or need. In so doing, they strike 
at the very fiber of responsible individualism. 

The principle of equal economic opportu- 
nity is inherent in the concept of responsible 
individualism. As much as anything else, 
this is what the Civil Rights Act of 1964 is 
all about. In recent years, unfortunately, 
resistance to the acceptance of this concept 
seems to have grown stronger rather than 
weaker, Denial of opportunity—by practice, 
local law, and even Federal regulation—ne- 
cessitated Federal concern. At this point, 
the denial of such equal opportunity to 
American Negroes is a denial of the validity 
of the concept involved and is wholly anti- 
pathetic to this essential element of respon- 
sible individualism. 

The same principle applies to young men 
and women who aspire to a better life but 
lack the job skills necessary to achieve it, 
to older people who are frustrated by arbi- 
trarily imposed retirement requirements, to 
experienced workers who are displaced by 
automated machinery, to impoverished fami- 
lies who are denied the essentials of living 
by the harsh economics of the day. In each 
instance, our historic responsible individu- 
alism makes it mandatory that we use the 
forces and funds of public and private inter- 
ests to insure all those who harbor honorable 
ambitions an equal opportunity to fulfill 
them. 

One of the most perplexing problems our 
country now faces is that of a decline in 
public respect for and support of observance 
of law and order. It is as great a threat to 
individual liberty as any that now exists. 
Related to the race relations problem, it is 
by no means limited to it. 

There can be no freedom for any individual 
without some definition of the rights of each. 
Violations of those rights must be prohibited 
and prosecuted. One need only examine the 
increased crime rate, the increase in juvenile 
delinquency, and the increase in nonsupport 
cases to realize the major proportions of 
the problem. Its remedy cannot and must 
not come, chiefly through establishment of a 
national police system. It must come 
through better local understanding and im- 
partial enforcement of law and order. Even 
more importantly, it must come through the 
cultivation of public attitudes that we seem 
to be losing. 

At a time when the philosophical and prac- 
tical conflict of human rights and property 
rights has provoked bitter protest, the need 
for fair but firm enforcement of law and 
order is crucial. The right to seek redress of 
wrongs through public petition is recognized 
and respected, but its distortion and abuse 
cannot be tolerated. Utter disregard for in- 
dividual rights—whether human or prop- 
erty—only perpetuates bitterness and bigotry 
and makes the day of full human understand- 
ing and compatibility that much more re- 
mote. 

As individuals, we are obliged to protect 
not only our own freedoms but those of 
others as well. This can be accomplished 
only through complete respect for and com- 
pliance with the laws of the land and the 
community. Disobedience, on either side, 
merely breeds disorder. 
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These precepts freedom of expression, 
freedom of thought, freedom from. excessive 
government, freedom of opportunity, and re- 
spect for law and order—are not offered as 
the only ethical principles necessary and 
vital to the continued enjoyment of an un- 
fettered life. 

But as familiar an invocation as they 
might be, they are our best guide toward 
the preservation and perpetuation of respon- 
sible individualism in American society. 


The Line Is Drawn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 18, 1964 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following brochure 
which was prepared for distribution 
throughout the Army as a part of the 
command information program: 


Tue LINE Is Drawn 


(Extracts from the letters of Capt. J. P. 
Spruill, U.S. Army) 

Capt. James Polk Spruill, U.S. Army, was 
killed when his vehicle struck a land mine 
in Vietnam on April 21, 1964. . 

Captain Spruill's ideals, his respect for his 
fellow man, and his deep and abiding patriot- 
ism are revealed in the excerpts from his 
letters to his wife which appear on the 
following pages. This eloquent young Army 
officer understood and appreciated his coun- 
try’s dedication to the cause of freedom all 
over the world. In the last analysis, he was 
& soldier doing his duty in keeping with the 
code of the soldier. 

Captain Spruill had his moments of doubt 
and discouragement. But he was sustained 
by his belief in what he was doing and he 
did his job with faith and enthusiasm 

Because of “his love and compassion for 
the young Republic of Vietnam and especially 
the people,” his wife, Barbara Spruill, sent 
excerpts of these letters to the New York 
Herald Tribune “in the hope that all Amer- 
icans would have the opportunity of reading 
them.” She has been kind enough to au- 
thorize this publication in this form in the 
Army. 


These letters are an inspiration to everyone 


who reads them. 
STEPHEN AILEs, 
Secretary of the Army. 

Vietnam—it is 10,000 miles from New York 
to Vietnam, but Captain Spruill’s letters 
spanned the distance to relate this story to 
his wife in Suffern: 

Sarcon, November 9, 1963: “The flight was 
long and tiring but otherwise uneventful, 
Then came Saigon and a hair-raising, steep- 
dive landing because of the danger of small- 
arms fire. Received none and landed safely. 
We were and then taken to the 
Majestic Hotel in the heart of Saigon where 
I am now staying and where I will be until 
Tuesday at noon. The time here in Saigon 
is being taken up with much processing and 
with receiving my assignment. 

“By the way, my Vietnamese language 
works wonders here. So few Americans 
it. I have spoken little else and believe it 
thrills them. I can’t get over how well I 
understand them.” 

A few days later he wrote from his first 
duty station: 

VINH LONG, November 1963: “Today is 
Thursday and I am at my first duty station. 
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I am at the end of the long “pipeline.” I 
left Saigon on Tuesday at noon and flew from 
Tan Son Nhut airfield to Sadec, headquarters 
of the ARVN (Army of the Republic of 
Vietnam) 9th Division. I received my as- 
signment and was briefed there. 

I am an adviser to the Cai Son Self-De- 
fense Corps Training Center. I will live 
there with my two sergeants, who are the 
greatest. Cai Son is about 15 kilometers 
from here. The accommodations there are 
not as good as here in Vinh Long but I have 
it better than many poor battalion advisers 
do. I have a roof and walls and a cot. We 
have a sun baked mud parapet around the 
house—and it is a house, and a personal 
guard of nine men and one sergeant. The 
guard is Vietnamese, everything in Cai Son 
is Vietnamese. The sergeant in charge of 
the guard wanted to line his men up for me. 
He was so proud when I agreed. They stood 
tall and were visibly impresed when I ad- 
dressed them off the cuff in their own lan- 
guage.” 

Captain Spruill developed great admiration 
for the Vietnamese: 

Vin Lonc, November 20, 1963: “I am in 
Vinh Long today in order to attend a fare- 
well dinner for one of the officers here, and 
I will return to Cai Son tomorrow morning. 
I actually miss Cai Son at the moment be- 
cause the work is interesting to me and the 
Viets are just great. They stay over at my 
house all the time and I am getting so used 
to Vietnamese that English is starting to 
sound strange. I have already become good 
friends with two key members of the training 
center and the Agroville. 

“Last night Major M told me that he had 
written you a letter. That shows you what 
kind of man I’m working for. He is a pro- 
fessional and it is a rare privilege to work 
with him. 

“It is also a privilege to work with the 
Vietnamese soldier. Frustrating at times 
„„ he is the most genuine and kind 
human I have met. Simple, humble, willing 
and warm—they are wonderful people. If 
the press judges them harshly at times, it 
would be well to remember that they have 
had their independence only 9 years * * *. 

“Tt was brought to my attention last night 
that we were once inadequately equipped and 
poorly trained and that professional soldiers 
came from afar to aid the fledgling American 
Army in its fight for freedom and internal 
order. Two of these ‘advisers’ are well 
known—Von Steuben and Lafayette. It is 
heartwarming to think that we now con- 
tinue the tradition of sacrifice fostered by 
those two men when they aided a nation 
in need.” 

He took a warm interest in village prob- 
lems—and the Vietnamese ple: f 

Car Son, November 25, 1963: “Had to stop 
for a while to talk to the leader of Cai Son 
Agroville about possibility of having his 
people dig ponds so we can stock them with 
fish that Eusom says they can get me. Eusom 
tells me that in 1 year 1 pair of fish will 
breed into 10,000 fishes. The people here are 
poor, the land is poor, and the fish are poor. 
The Agroville chief was thrilled at the idea. 
The people could eat the fish, use them to 
enrich the land, and start a ‘Nuoc mam’ 
(fish sauce) industry * * *. 

“You can’t imagine the comradeship and 
gratitude of these men when an American 
stands with them through danger. It seems 
to bring heart to them. They cheer and 
wave and yell ‘Dia-uy,’ ‘Dia-uy’ which is 
their word for captain. 

“Tonight I'm going to have one of my 
Viet friends for supper—a man called Wolf. 
His little boy is by my side now watching 
me write this. Wolf is a Canton chief 
and is much renowned for his fighting skill 
and courage. He's a sight to see and just 
likes the hell out of me for some reason. 
His foot is all swollen now from a cobra 
bite he received on an ambush the other 
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night. I gave him a pair of my boots but 
he wouldn't wear them. 

He reacted to the news of President Ken- 
nedy’s death like Americans everywhere: 

Vinu LONG, November 28, 1963: “President 
Kennedy’s death was a profound shock to 
me and I am still not over it. As the poet 
said: ‘Every man’s death diminishes me.’ 
May God bless him.” 

He continued to learn about Vietnam: 

Car Son, December 4, 1963: “What a day I 
had yesterday. Seemed as if I did more visit- 
ing than usual and as usual I had to eat 
some things you wouldn't believe. For in- 
stance, I had octopus and dried bananas. 
How’s that for a real combination? 

“Last night I taught the doctor, Lieutenant 
H, and Lieutenant H to play cards (casino) — 
and you have never seen anyone more thrilled. 
They love it with a passion. You should 
hear them talking about it. Sounds like a 
Chinese fire drill. 

“The Viets here are really friendly to me— 
in fact when I ride along it’s like being a 
visiting president. The mothers bring their 
children to the doors and they all wave and 
cheer. Whenever I even ride by the school- 
house, the teachers interrupt their work 
and stand up by their desks. They are real- 
ly courteous to the extreme. 

“Things are nice and quiet here now. We 
have an ARVN battalion camped here and the 
VC (Vietcong) don’t like to mess with them.” 

Reflection on the approaching Christmas 
season led to thoughts of friendship and 
sacrifice: 

Vinx Lonc, December 15, 1963: “Took a 
roll of color film yesterday while on the way 
to Can Tho, Have to cross a ferry and got 
shots of that. Also got some of “Wolf” who 
went with me. Some man. He and I have a 
mutual admiration society going. Also his 
wife and family are extremely nice to 
me * e 

“By the time another letter gets to you, 
Christmas will be there. God alone knows 
how hard Daddy will reach out for you all 
in his heart during that time. In a way it 
will be a sad Christmas. But only in a selfish 
way. In a better, more meaningful way, it 
will be one of our best Christmases, for our 
little family is giving of itself to the world. 
We are sacrificing, you and I, for the good 
of other people and that is truly Christ- 
like.” 

Captain Spruill developed his thinking 
about night operations: 

Vinxu Lone, December 21, 1963: “At the 
moment I have a project I want to work on. 
It is a proposal I have to eliminate all SDC 
eutposts in the Province thus liberating all 
SDC men. I would propose that I be allowed 
to train them in night combat and that they 
be employed as mobile strike forces at night. 
It is in the night that the myth of the in- 
vincible guerrilla must be destroyed“. 

“I am convinced that when the night be- 
comes more ours than their’s that events will 
take a dramatic turn. Will work on this 
now and will close with another very Merry 
Christmas and may we both have a wonder- 
ful New Year.” 

On Christmas day he thought of his fam- 
ily: 

Vinu Lonc, Christmas Day 1963: “Last 
night, on Christmas Eve, I went downtown to 
a Catholic service. There were children every- 
where and there was a Santa Claus 
I saw a small child that reminded me of an- 
other child I know and it was all I could do 
to keep smiling. But you know, the mother 
read what was in my eyes and brought the 
child over to me. For one warm moment 
East and West were one in heart. It was a 
wonderful Christmas. I want you to under- 
stand that * * * my heart was so full of 
happiness and gratitude that it could not 
hold it all. I was sublimely: happy because 
I have had the three of you. 
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“I have had the most wonderful Christmas 
of my life because you three have given me 
the greatest gift of all—love. 

“With the knowledge that where Christ- 
mas and love are concerned there is no dis- 
tance, I am well pleased to greet you this day 
and to say as father and husband, Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year.” 

His thinking about night operations led 
to a plan: 

Car Son, January 7, 1964: “The plan of 
mine was enthusiastically received by * * * 
the Province Chief. My boss thinks it’s the 
greatest. I think it is a good plan.” 

He expressed his conviction of a decisive 
victory: 

Vine Lone, January 12, 1964: “I know 
that you read nowadays of defeat or of lack 
of progress. None of this bothers me because 
I am convinced that we can win it and win 
it decisively—on the ground and in the 
night.” 

And spoke of the imponderables of Viet- 
nam: 

Car Son, January 19, 1964: “Thanks for the 
news clipping and the Newsweek article. We 
really get no news here. The article about 
the Hamlet was very descriptive and accurate. 
However, my place is a bit quieter. Last 
night, for example, we showed a movie in the 
market and that helps keep things quiet be- 
cause the local VC like to see the movies too. 
Strange thing to sit there in the night, a 
pistol in your hand and laugh at animated 
eartoons with members of the VC.” 

Captain Spurill described death among the 
villagers: 

Vinx Lone, January 25, 1964: “Right now 
I don’t even want to think of anything. I 
really shouldn’t write you anything like this 
but do you remember that I mentioned a 
little girl that I said was so cute. Well, 
yesterday I helped the Cai Son medic keep 
her guts from falling completely out as we 
bandaged her punctured and severely burned 
little body and those of three other children 
(VC white phosphorus mine). Her little 
eyes were burned shut, her nose and lips off, 
and skin off her entire body and every time 
the embedded bits of phosphorus were ex- 
posed to the air the poor thing smoked and 
screamed—and when she screamed her guts 
came out more. 

“I was the only one the people would turn 
to, indeed could turn to. My sergeants and 
I wrapped the children in our nylon blankets 
to keep the air off the phosphorus and took 
them to Vinh Long—a long dusty ride. The 
little girl amazed me because she was still 
alive when we got her there. She was put 
in a chopper and taken to Can Tho. I do 
not know how she is, but I can guess. 

“When I got back in the late afternoon, 
I went to the area where the children lived. 
All at once people came from everywhere and 
surrounded me, I told them what I could 
about the children and suddenly all of them 
lay down in the dirt at my feet in the most 
heart-melting demonstration of thanks I 
have ever experienced. I shall never forget 
that and I shall never forget that sweet little 
girl, that poor tortured little female who had 
nothing but me—and I was so inadequate. 
She was two and a little doll. I felt as if I 
had died a little. 

“Please forgive me for writing this. I must 
stop now and in a couple of days the sun 
will shine again for me.” 

He described the stoic Vietnamese and ex- 
pressed his confidence in ultimate victory: 

Car Son, February 23, 1964: “When they 
get wounded, no matter how bad it may be, 
you never hear so much as a whimper. The 
only sound comes from the man’s buddy who 
generally bawls like a baby if the wound is 
serious. Strange, but strangely logical for 
a people who have never been far removed 
from the raw facts of life and death—never 
deeply involved in one, never far separated 
from the other. I grow more attached to 
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them every day now and even look forward 
with dread to the time when I must leave 
Cai Son and the many friends whose lives 
and fortunes I have been privileged to share. 

“I feel that there is too much talk of 
despair. I warned you of that before I left. 
You may remember. Above all, this is a 
war of mind and spirit. And it is a war 
which can be won no matter what present 
circumstances are. For us to despair would 
be a great victory for the enemy. We must 
stand strong and unafraid and give heart 
to an embattled and confused people. This 
cannot be done if America loses heart. At 
the moment my heart is big enough to sus- 
tain those around me. Please don’t let them 
back where you are sell me down the river 
with talk of despair and defeat. Talk in- 
stead of steadfastness, loyalty, and of vic- 
tory—for we must and we can win here. 
There is no backing out of Vietnam, for it 
will follow us everywhere we go. We have 
drawn the line here and the America we 
all know and love best is not one to back 
away. 

“I must admit that there are many mo- 
ments of frustration in Vietnam. But 
that is exactly why we are here. It is exactly 
in places and in circumstances such as this 
that communism gains its foothold. Com- 
munism is the scavenger of the upheaval 
that comes with the modernization process 
and the age of rising expectations. 

“Sometimes we are ready to say the hell 
with it. But then there are other times. 
For instance the other day when I found out 
that Wolf had risked going into Vinh Long 
to find out if I were safe. He knew I was 
in Saigon when the theater was bombed, He 
never told me about that. 

He describes a trip to Saigon: 

Vine Lonc, March 16, 1964: “I have just 
returned from Saigon and find many letters 
from you. At the moment I am well rested 
and very happy. I to find a nice 
little book of Vietnamese legends which I 
needed badly for my personal research, and 
Ican’t wait to read them. 

“Well, what can I tell you about Saigon? 
I grow to like it more and more, I can tell 
you that. I am learning its character, its 
people, its sights, sounds, smells as I have 
never learned any city. It is sort of strange 
but I feel more at home in Saigon than in 
any city I have ever been associated with. 
While there I made mental plans to take 
many rolls of film for you. Perhaps you will 
capture some of the feeling I have for the 
city. 

“Boy, I had some delicious steaks while in 
Saigon. And I went to a film you would 
love. The music, the clothes, the scenery, 
the story, and the photography were all mag- 
nificent. It was made in Japan and the dia- 
logue was in Japanese. However, it had Viet 
and French subtitles so I could follow it well. 
I wish you could just hear the music. It 18 
really heroic and on a grand scale. And the 
scenes of the human misery were like noth- 
ing you have ever seen on film before. I felt 
wonderfully at ease watching this Asian film 
and sitting among an all-Asian audience. I 
had the feeling that I was beginning to com- 
prehend something without knowing really 
what it was.” 

A soldier studies and practices war: 

VINH Lone, March 21, 1964: “You wouldn't 
guess what Iam doing in my spare time. I'm 
taking a correspondence course from Fort 
Bragg on Counterinsurgency and Psychologi- 
cal Warfare. It’s long and demanding, but 
really quite good. It’s interesting to study 
the stuff while you’re smack in the middle 
of it.” 

Vin Lonc, March 30, 1964: “Yes, the lan- 
guage training is paying off just as you men- 
tioned. I am able to get very close to the 
people. I have developed to the point that 
I go among the soldiers alone with no in- 
terpreter. I refer of course to operations. I 
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have never experienced so much interest and 
devotion as I receive from them. 

“A few nights ago I put in at a Self De- 
fense Corps fort called Phuc Quoi. They 
had a 40-man ambush going out as a result 
of a large experiment we’ve been running on 
night saturation patrolling. On that night 
1,000 separate ambushes were laid. As you 
know the SDC are close to my heart, so I 
finally got permission to go with them after 
proving that they would take care of me. 
By golly, they actually are quite good. I 
was amazed with their skill at night—vwell, 
at some of it anyway. I've been with this 
particular group on four consecutive night 
ambushes and developed quite a rapport with 
them. The only trouble I had with them 
was to get them to quiet down. They were 
all over me. I brought candy to them which 
they all smacked on like little children. 
They all brought their wives and children 
to me and I had to tickle them all and lift 
them in the air. 

“The leader of the group was amazed that 
I would share my water with him. After the 
first night nothing was too good for the 
“Dai-uy.” They even put straw on the 
ground where my position would be. Am- 
bushes require much patience and one can 
get most uncomfortable after 11 hours of not 
moving. So the straw was quite welcome. 
The other night my position was smack in 
the middle of a pig pen. What a stench. 
And of course it got all over me. And the 
damn pig was there with me. 

“As I walked out of my pig pen and fol- 
lowed the still indistinct figure in front of 
me, I realized that I was walking into an 
Easter morning sunrise.” 

Vint LonG, April 10, 1964: “Much 
sweat—and I am afraid much blood—remain 
to be shed. Progress will not be dramatic. 
It will in fact be painfully slow. One of our 
biggest enemies now will be impatience and 
despair in America itself.” 

His last letter: 

Car Son, April 19, 1964: “Chin up. 
you later.” 


See 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 25, 1964. 
Hon. STEPHEN AILES, 
Secretary of the Army, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. SECRETARY: It was my privi- 
lege to appoint James Polk Spruill to the 
US. Military Academy at West Point in 1950. 
His mother, who ran a cafeteria in Plym- 
outh, N.C., brought the young man to see me 
and requested the appointment. There was 
never any doubt in my mind from the first 
time I saw him that he would develop into 
a fine citizen and soldier. 

James Spruill graduated from the Military 
Academy in June 1954. Until his promising 
career was brought to an end in the fighting 
in Vietnam on April 21, 1964, he served in 
the finest tradition of American military 
service. 

Captain Spruill’s example of selfless service 
is something in which all Americans can take 
pride. These letters to his wife tell us a 
great deal about the idealism, strength of 
purpose and dedication which filled his life. 
His words will be an inspiration to all Ameri- 
cans who carry on the never-ending task of 
defending freedom. 

Sincerely, 
HERBERT C. BONNER, 
House of Representatives. 


JAMES POLK SPRUILL, CAPTAIN, U.S. ARMY 


Captain Spruill was commissioned in the 
infantry after his graduation from the U.S. 
Military Academy in 1954. He attended the 
Infantry Officers Basic Course and the 
Ranger School. He served as a platoon 
leader in the 10th Infantry Division at Fort 
Riley and in Germany and then joined the 
2d Infantry Division at Fort Benning. He 
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later was assigned to the infantry school as 
an instructor. 

In preparation for his assignment to Viet- 
nam, Captain Spruill attended the special 
warfare course at Fort Bragg and studied 
Vietnamese at the Army Language School at 
Monterey, Calif., for 12 weeks. He arrived 
in Vietnam in November 1963, and was as- 
signed as an adviser to the Cai Son Defense 
Training Center in the Mekong River Delta. 

Captain Spruill was born at Winston- 
Salem, N.C., on February 10, 1931. 


Reapportionment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1964 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the tremendous concern over the Su- 
preme Court ruling dealing with the re- 
apportionment of the States I made a 
statement before panel No. 1 of the plat- 
form committee of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee and with permission 
I enter that statement in the RECORD: 


It seems to me altogether right and proper 
that the Democratic Party which is the party 
of the people, should in its national platform 
take a strong and forthright position in sup- 
port of the decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court upholding the right of the people to 
be represented on the principle of one man 
one vote in the legislative bodies of the 
States and in the Congress. Yet, today we 
see that reasonable and fair principle (and I 
don’t see how any principle could be fairer 
than the principle of one man one vote) is 
under bitter, determined, and sinister assault 
from those who want to preserve and protect 
the vested interests of politicians and the 
holders of political power and privilege be- 
cause they represent more space than they 
do people. 

This landmark decision of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court today is not only itself the sub- 
ject of assault but it is the avenue through 
which the independence and the integrity of 
the judicial system of this country is under 
dangerous attack. For what is proposed is 
nothing less than that the Congress attempt 
to deny to the Federal courts of this country 
the protection of rights and privileges which 
the U.S, Supreme Court, the constitutional 
integrity of the Constitution, has held, that 
the citizens of this country are entitled to 
enjoy. 

This is not the only attack upon an inde- 
pendent judiciary through the forum of the 
Congress but it is an attempt to induce Con- 
gress to usurp power to deny the judicial 
protection of the constitutional rights of our 
people, which power the Congress, under our 
Constitution, does not possess. 

Under the Constitution, legislative power 
is vested in the Congress, not judicial or 
executive. The protection of the constitu- 
tional rights of our citizens is vested in the 
judicial system of our Government. 

For example, recently the U.S. Supreme 
Court held that a defendant charged with a 
felony in a State court could not be legally 
convicted unless he had or was tended by 
the State qualified counsel. Does any mem- 
ber of this committee believe that if the 
Congress were to attempt to say that that 
right could not be enjoyed by a defendant 
charged with a felony in a State court and 
the denial of that right could not be prop- 
erly protected in a proper U.S. court? 
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Further, the U.S. Supreme Court a bit ago 
held that children could not be denied ac- 
cess to public schools of this country because 
of race or color. Could the Congress of the 
United States set aside that decision of the 
U.S. Supreme Court and deny to the Federal 
courts the protection of these constitutional 
rights? 

It may be assumed for the sake of argu- 
ment that under the judiciary article of the 
Constitution Congress can abolish the U.S, 
district courts since it has the power to es- 
tablish those courts. But so long as the 
courts exist can the Congress deny to the 
U.S. district courts the right and power, in- 
deed the duty, when proper application is 
made to protect constitutional rights of 
our citizens. 

I am sure that fair interpretation of the 
judiciary article will not so hold, My State 
of Florida is particularly interested in this 
subject and especially so is Dade County, a 
part of which I have the honor to represent 
in Congress. Prior to the Baker case, Dade 
County with one-fifth of the population of 
the State had one senator out of a senate of 
38 and four representatives out of a house of 
95° in the Florida Legislature. After the 
Baker case was decided and a three-judge 
Federal court held on our constitutional ap- 
portionment under the Constitution, the 
Legislature of Florida to avoid reapportion- 
ment by the Federal courts, finally reappor- 
tioned the State after a fashion. As a result 
of the new apportionment, Dade County 
with one-fifth of the population of the State 
got 2 senators out of a senate of 45 and 
14 representatives out of a house of 105, in 
the legislature. The progress toward fair 
representation which our people have gained 
has been due to the decision of the U.S. 
Supreme Court holding that the courts of 
the country under the Federal Constitution 
have a right to hear the complaint of any 
citizen who is not fairly represented in his 
State legislature. Under the latest decision 
of the U.S. Supreme Court * * * Dade 
County will get a representation of substan- 
tially one-fifth of the State senate and one- 
fifth of the State house of representatives 
because we have one-fifth of the State popu- 
lation, But that will vastly increase Dade 
County representation in the State legis- 
lature and give us that equality of one man 
one vote which is the truly democratic prin- 
ciple upon which such apportionment 
should rest. Those who oppose these meas- 
ures therefore attack our judicial system and 
its integrity and thereby endanger every 
constitutional right which every citizen of 
America enjoys today. Those who attack 
the one-man-one-vote decision of the Su- 
preme Court are seeking to freeze modern 
day America with its urban problems into 
the pattern of a past America of rural pat- 
tern. They are trying to freeze political 
privilege and power into the hands of sena- 
tors and representatives to represent space 
and trees and water and to deny such power 
to senators and representatives to represent 
people. They want to perpetuate privilege 
and power to benefit the few and to do so 
they are willing to deny the equitable rights 
of the many. 

If we are to meet the problems of urban 
America today those problems must be in 
the hands of the people elected by our citi- 
zens whose lives are a part of the urban 
America to have the association, the knowl- 
edge, the point of view about urban problems 
which will enable them to understand them 
with their heads and solve them with their 
hearts. 

Let the Democratic Party speak out in 
words that shall be heard round the world 
that we are more perfectly, with every pass- 
ing day, making America in practice the de- 
mocracy of which we preach to other people 
around the world. Let the Democratic Party, 
the party of the people, rebuke those who 
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wish to deny representation on the basis of 
equity to the people. 

As Thomas Jefferson said in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, “Governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” Let's not perpetuate a govern- 
ment based upon the denial of the right of 
the people to give their consent but let us 
perpetuate a government truly based upon 
the consent of the people. All America is 
listening for the Democratic platform to 
come out strongly and forthrightly for the 
constitutional system which has made us 
the greatest Nation in the world and for 
the protection of the rights of all the people 
of this country. 


Finland’s Contribution to American 
Civilization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 18, 1964 


Mr, PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, 3 years 
ago it was my privilege to cite the splen- 
did special section of the New York 
Times, entitled “Finland—Nation of In- 
tegrity.” Today I should like to salute 
both the supplement which the Times 
published on March 15 of this year, un- 
der the title “Focus on Finland,” and 
the memorable address, “Finland’s Con- 
tribution to American Civilization,” de- 
livered on April 16 by Finnish Ambassa- 
dor Richard R. Seppala at Suffolk 
University in Boston. 

With regard to the special supplement 
in the New York Times, which contained 
a significant introductory statement by 
President Lyndon Johnson, included 
were a number of articles attesting to 
the industrial enterprise and cultural 
contributions of this democratic coun- 
try. 

Under unanimous consent I place 
President Johnson’s noteworthy words 
about Finland in the Recorp. I also in- 
clude therein the meaningful address 
of Ambassador Seppala, whose lecture 
was one in the Edward L. Bernays 
Foundation series sponsored by Suffolk 
University on “Europe’s Contribution to 
American Civilization”: 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S MESSAGE 

The friendly, forward-looking, freedom- 
loving Finnish people well deserve the deep 
respect which we in the United States have 
for them and their heritage. The tenacity 
of purpose which they have exhibited, even 
in the face of the most adverse circum- 
stances, and in their dedication to the basic 
principles of liberty are two traits of the 
Finnish people which have special appeal for 
me. 


The warmth of the reception my family 
and I received on our visit to Finland last 
September is a memory I shall cherish al- 
ways. During that trip, on September 7, 
1963, I made an observation before Finn- 
ish Parliamentarians in Helsinki which I 
should like to underline again: 

“From afar, we of America have watched 
with admiring respect the courage of the 
Finnish people in defending and preserving 
their rights to govern themselves. * * * 
We of America are proud to count your coun- 
try and your people as old friends. We join 
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with you in the prayer and hope that the 
friendship between Finland and America will 
always endure without compromise or inter- 
ruption.” 

In many ways today our friendship and 

esteem for Finland is demonstrated. As 
one who welcomes and encourages expanded 
trade between our two countries, it is reas- 
suring to know that a conscious effort is 
being made in both countries to increase the 
flow of two-way trade between Finland and 
the United States. The growth of travel be- 
tween our people is another reassuring de- 
velopment, since it helps deepen the close 
bonds which exist between us and tends to 
remind us of the underlying concepts we 
share about human dignity and the rights of 
man. 
Finland, with its vigorous free enterprise 
system and democratic government, has 
proved by her stirring example the values in- 
herent in freedom—and the importance of 
its preservation at all costs. 


FINLAND’s CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION 


A granite monument in Chester, Pa., and 
a memorial plaque on the opposite shore of 
the Delaware River at Finn’s Point, N.J. 
commemorate the arrival of the first Finnish 
pioneers on this continent more than 300 
years ago. 

As Finland was then a part of Sweden, 
the colony founded in 1638 was named New 
Sweden. From 1638 to 1654 the land along 
both shores of the Delaware was the colony’s 
territory and a succession of ships brought 
additional settlers of which at least half 
were Finns. Many settlements developed 
along the river. One was on the present site 
of Philadelphia and was called “Sauna,” a 
Finnish word meaning Finnish steam bath or 
bath house. From earliest times the Finnish 
settlers have always built saunas first, using 
them as temporary dwellings until a more 
spacious house was built. As the Finns were 
the first pioneers to settle where Philadelphia 
is now, it is not surprising that the place 
was once Called Sauna. 

Other Finnish settlements were called 
Finland and Upland and were at the site 
of what is now Chester, Pa. A sizable colony 
of Finns settled in present-day New Jersey 
around what is still known as Finn’s Point. 
The Finns built their log cabins and saunas 
like their forefathers in Finland had done 
for more than a thousand years. The log 
cabins became the pride and symbol of pio- 
neer life as the Finnish sauna baths are to- 
day, becoming more and more popular in 
this country. 

We learn from a history of this colony, 
published in 1702, that in the settlement 
called Finland, the Finns lived without forti- 
fications, at peace with the Indians. To- 
gether with the Swedes, they founded the 
first town, built the first schools and roads, 
established the first courts and constructed 
the first churches in the Delaware Valley, and 
in so doing, made an important and lasting 
contribution to American civilization. 

Although 16 years after its founding, the 
colony of New Sweden passed under Dutch 
rule and 8 years later to the British, the set- 
tlers remained and were even increased by 
newcomers. They retained their identity— 
linguistic, religious, and cultural—but ulti- 
mately merged with the mainstream of 
American nationality. The historical fact re- 
mains, however, that the Finns were one of 
the nationalities that helped to settle the 
Original thirteen States of the Union, the 
others being the English, Dutch and Swedes. 
Even today, some old names in Pennsylvania 
and Delaware could be traced back to their 
Finnish origin. Only a few are found in his- 
tory books, because history in those days was 
not so much written as it was made by the 
work and toil of these early settlers. Some of 
them, however, are still remembered like 
Long Finn or John Finn, who was maybe 
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the first true rebel against the colonial rule. 
But he lived too early and suffered for it. 

John Morton, the man who cast the decid- 
ing vote in favor of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, was luckier. It seems that his 
great-grandfather was Martti Marttinen, 
born in Rautalampi, Finland, in 1606. He 
came with his young son, Martti Marttinen, 
Jr., through Sweden to Delaware in 1641. 
Their name, Marttinen, was later changed 
many times in Swedish and British official 
records to Martenson, Marten, Martin, and 
finally Morton. What Morton, with the other 
Founding Fathers, accomplished was fore- 
seen may years earlier by another well-known 
Finn, the naturalist, Peter Kalm. He was the 
son of a Finnish pastor and professor in the 
University of Turku, then the capital of Fin- 
land, traveled widely in America from 1748 
to 1751 as the first investigator of plant and 
animal life here. This famous scientist 
prophesized: “If the French can be driven 
from the American continent and the In- 
dians defeated, then the American colonies 
will fight Great Britain and win their in- 
dependence,” 

After the death of the main promoter in 
Sweden of the Delaware colony, a Finnish 
nobleman named Klaus Fleming, and the 
passing of the settlement to the Dutch rule 
and some years later, to the British, interest 
in emigration to America faded in Finland 
and Sweden for a long time. Occasionally, 
Finnish sailors arriving at the ports of the 
north, south, and west coasts, would be 
found searching for their fortunes in the 
New World during the following century. 

As a consequence of the Napoleonic wars 
in Europe, Finland was separated from Swe- 
den and passed under the rule of Russian 
czars in 1808. Then from 1830 to 1840, a 
considerable number of Finns immigrated to 
Alaska, which also belonged to Russia at the 
time. Alaska even had two Finnish Govern- 
nors: Admiral Etholen in 1840, and Captain 
Furuhjelm in 1859. A considerable amount 
of trade developed between Finland and 
Alaska and numerous Finnish ships trans- 
ported goods and emigrants around Cape 
Horn to Alaska. Later, when Alaska was 
sold in 1867 to the United States, many Finns 
stayed on and settled, particularly around 
the Sitka. The descendants of these early 
Finns and those who came later, played an 
important part in the development of this 
territory, which now, a century later, has be- 
come the 50th State of the Union. The Finns 
in Alaska were not only early pioneers, hunt- 
ers and fur traders, fishermen, and gold dig- 
gers, but also administrators, mayors, and 
Officials who advanced law and order in this 
(at the time) faraway land. 

The great flow of emigration from Finland 
over the Atlantic began, however, in the lat- 
ter part of the last century. In 1865, a group 
of 35 Finns arrived in upper Michigan. From 
then on, more and more came to Michigan 
and Minnesota where they found work in 
mines and iron furnaces, lumber camps, and 
in agriculture. Some remained on the east 
coast in New York and in the New England 
States where there are today several Finnish 
communities, particularly in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Maine. Between 1871 and 
1873 Finns were pushing their way to the 
furthermost western points of the country; 
to Astoria, Oreg. (where they have held an 
important place as fishermen), and to the 
State of Washington. The depressions which 
occurred in the United States in the years 
1873 and 1893 temporarily slowed down emi- 
gration from Finland. It increased later 
and reached its peak at the turn of the last 
century and continued to be high until the 
outbreak of the First World War and soon 
thereafter. 

Finnish immigration to the United States 
remained, however, rather modest in com- 
parison to that of many other European na- 
tionalities. The number of Finns in the 
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United States—immigrants and second gen- 
eration (one of the parents being a Finn)— 
never exceeded 150,000 in any given year ac- 
cording to the official American statistics. 
Several unofficial estimates included all peo- 
ple of Finnish origin who still knew Finnish 
or Swedish or who otherwise could becounted 
as Finns. These estimates vary between 
300,000 and 400,000 as maximum on any 
given year. This is understandable if we 
take into account the fact that the total 
population of Finland was, at the turn of the 
century when immigration was at its highest, 
only about 2½ million, and today, when im- 
migration has slowed down, 444 million. 

During these past decades, the Finns set- 
tled mainly in the Middle East and northern- 
most States of the east and west coast as 
already indicated. In these areas, the immi- 
grants toiled mainly in the mines, lumber 
camps and railway construction works, and 
later, as pioneers. It has been said that no 
nationality of comparable size dug more iron 
and other metals out of the earth of this 
country than the Finns. 

As Finland is still today a country of for- 
ests, the Finnish immigrants were used to 
heavy forest work and carpentry of every 
kind. In this respect, Professor Van Cleef 
from Ohio University writes about the Finns: 
“In efficiency in the mines, the Finns rank 
close to the top. They make good timbermen 
in the underground mines for they are re- 
puted clever and ingenious with the ax and 
the log.” 

The majority of the Finnish immigrants 
came originally from agricultural life. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that they found 
their steps leading back to farm life in Amer- 
ica. It was the aim of most of those who be- 
gan working in the mines and lumber camps 
to obtain homesteads or to buy farms as soon 
as they had the means to do so. They gen- 
erally obtained 40 to 120 acres, often cutover 
land in Michigan, filed for a homestead in 
Minnesota, or bought a rundown farm in 
western New York, Connecticut or elsewhere. 
Then they settled down to work and often 
cleared the stumpy land, acre after acre, 
making of these virgin or rundown lands 
flourishing farms. They were not only handy 
in tilling the soil, but they built their own 
homes, shoed their own horses, and showed 
skill in different kinds of manual work. In 
the Scientific Monthly, May 1923, Professor 
Van Cleef writes that “the Finn is thrifty 
and independent. Both of these qualities 
are the consequence of his life upon the farm 
in his native country where isolation and the 
struggle against the odds of nature challenge 
the strongest and bravest of men. He has 
consequently developed a penchant for work, 
a tenacity of purpose, and a skill in farm 
management which may well be the envy of 
the peer of America’s best farmers.” 

Most of these emigrants came here with 
little means to search for a better life or to 
earn money to return home and buy a farm. 
Therefore, the first generation, except in a 
few cases, could not start industries or com- 
mercial enterprises. From early times, how- 
ever, the Finnish emigrants have been pio- 
neers in establishing cooperatives in such 
fields as agriculture, dairy farming, retail 
stores, and insurance. It has been said that 
if two Finns meet they are either on their 
way to their cooperative or their sauna bath. 
Both these, even today, are most important; 
one to the economic and the other to their 
physical well-being. Thanks in part to these 
institutions in their life, many Finns from 
later generations have reached the top even 
in private business and industry. There are 
many outstanding engineers of Finnish de- 
scent and Finland has given this country sev- 
eral outstanding architects of which the Saar- 
inens—father and son—are the most fa- 
mous. Our best living architect, Alvar Aalto, 
who last year received the Gold Medal of the 
Institute of American Architects, has been 
both lecturing and teaching in this country. 
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Finns are an artistic race also, having one 
of the richest traditions in folklore and 
popular music. Since 1880, nearly every 
Finnish temperance and church society has 
had a choir, orchestra, or amateur theater 
group. The American Journal of Folklore 
wrote in October 1934: “The Finns in Minne- 
sota have maintained much of the folklore 
of their homeland and have greatly enriched 
the musical life of the State.” Finnish folk- 
lore had a special influence on Longfellow 
when he wrote “Hiawatha.” He had read 
with great interest the German translation 
of the Finnish national epic, “Kalevala.” 
Nathan Haskell Dole wrote in his introduc- 
tion to “Hiawatha” in February 1898: “But 
it is not extravagant to claim that just as 
Virgil imitated Homer, so Longfellow more 
or less consciously imitated the Suomi epic 
(Kalevala), nor does it detract from the 
value or interest of the poem.“ 

In other artistic fields, as well, there has 
been a rich exchange between our countries 
to this day. Both Finnish-American and 
American choruses, orchestras and conductors 
have visited Finland as have similar Finnish 
groups, conductors, singers, and actors visited 
this country. Our dist composer 
and conductor, Oskari Merikanto, visited this 
country in 1900 and many artists and con- 
ductors have followed since. In 1914 our 
famous composer, Jean Sibelius, made an 
extensive visit to this country, and not long 
afterwards, the conductor of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, Mr, Oberhof, intro- 
duced the traditional presentations of Sibel- 
ius’ music here. 

In recent years, Finnish designers of fur- 
niture, glass, ceramics, and textiles have 
had an important influence on contempo- 
rary American design and living as part of 
the recent Scandinavian revival in this 
country. 

Physical education, gymnastics, wrestling, 
and track and field sports were very popular 
in Finland at the time of the largest immi- 
gration to the United States. Therefore, it 
was only natural that young Finns in this 
country founded sports clubs which have 
given a valuable support even to American 
Olympic teams. Particularly, Finnish long 
distance runners, who visited America 
(some settling here) have been an inspira- 
tion to the youth of this country. The 
most famous of these sportsmen is “the Fly- 
ing Finn,” Paavo Nurmi, who during the 
1920’s and 1930's held most world records on 
distances over a mile. Recently, Nurmi 
visited this country again as a sports veteran 
and was received by the President of the 
United States and welcomed by all sports- 
men, particularly by those who remembered 
him from his days of glory. 

Today, as American citizens, descendents of 
Finnish immigrants are university profes- 
sors, educators, lawyers and others, have 
achieved success and high positions in busi- 
ness and industry. Although most of them 
no longer speak our language, they have their 
roots in Finland and form a firm link be- 
tween our two countries. This bond, which 
was established by early settlers from Fin- 
land, has widened and strengthened since 
Finland became an independent country in 
1917. The best known and most popular 
American in Finland from this time on, is 
President Herbert Hoover. It was mainly 
thanks to his support and insistence at the 
Paris Peace Conference that the Allied Gov- 
ernments our independence; and 
it was the relief action led by him after the 
First World War, that saved Finland from 
starvation in 1918. We are still paying the 
war debt which came out of this American 
action; but, as we are the only nation that 
paid our war debt from that time, the pay- 
ments have been made available in the form 
of scholarships for students and young 
scholars from both countries, Some Amer- 
icans have gone to Finland to study but most 
of the funds have benefited Finnish youth 
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wishing to study here. Thanks to these and 
other funds, about 100 to 150 of our young 
scholars study in American universities or 
other institutions each year, strengthening 
the cultural relations between our countries. 

Soon after the First World War, permanent 
trade relations between Finland and the 
United States were established which were 
interrupted only by the last war. We export 
mainly paper, pulp, plywood, furs, ceramics 
and glassware and buy from this country 
machinery, grain, tobacco, chemicals and 
fruits. Our mutual trade is well balanced— 
about $50 million annually each way. There 
is also an increasing tourist trade, which 
benefits both countries materially as well 
as culturally. 

Political relations between Finland and 
the United States are traditionally friendly. 
Finland is a neutral country, like Sweden, 
maintaining good relations with both West 
and East. Finland’s policy is to remain out- 
side great power conflicts of today; this is 
understood and accepted in the East as well 
as in the Western world. This was confirmed 
by President Kennedy when our President 
visited the United States in 1962, and again 
by President Johnson, when he, as Vice Presi- 
dent, with Mrs. Johnson, visited Finland last 
year. Both of these visits were highpoints 
in the long tradition of friendship between 
our countries, the development of which I 
have tried to describe. There is an inscrip- 
tion on one of the many Finnish monuments 
in this country: “A strong will takes a man 
through gray granite stone.” It is this will 
that has helped build both our nations, our 
civilizations and our freedom, which we shall 
defend, if necessary, with the same strong 
resolve. 


The Attorney General and Our 
Immigration Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 18, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
with the passage of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, and the antipoverty bill, this 
Congress has brought our society closer 
to the goal of equality.. As part of this 
all important effort, the immigration law 
should be revised now. I have intro- 
duced H.R. 7740, which would do so. 
Our present immigration laws based on 
the 1920 census and the quota system 
are grossly inequitable and inconsistent 
with our fundamental principles. The 
Attorney General, Robert F. Kennedy, 
has stated the case for the passage of the 
administration's immigration bill, which 
I have cosponsored, in a letter to the New 
York Times published on August 14, 
1964. The Attorney General points out 
that the present immigration system 
“damages America in the eyes of the 
world * * * deprives us of able immi- 
grants who contributions we need * * * 
inflicts needless personal cruelty on large 
numbers of American citizens and resi- 
dents. And it does not work.” 

I strongly urge all my colleagues. to 
read the following letter: 

KENNEDY ASSAILS VISA BAN; ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL ADVOCATES END TO NATIONAL ORIGINS 
SYSTEM 
To the Eprror: In a letter to the editor 

published August 10, William A. Turner de- 
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plores the pending administration bill to 
eliminate the national origins system from 
our immigration laws. Mr. Turner says he 
believes the present system is satisfactory 
and that in 36 years as a Foreign Service 
officer of the State Department he has never 
heard foreigners criticize the national origins 
provision of our immigration laws. 

It is my firm conviction that this national 
origins system causes our Nation great harm 
both at home and abroad, and that it should 
be eradicated from our law. 

This national origins system was conceived 
in a spirit of mistrust of certain racial groups, 
in southern and eastern Europe and else- 
where. Its original stated purpose was bald 
discrimination—to preserve what was be- 
lieved to be the racial and ethnic composition 
of our population in 1924, 

This system is a blot on our relations with 
other countries. It violates our basic na- 
tional philosophy because it judges individu- 
als not on their worth, but solely on their 
place of birth—or even where their ancestors 
happen to be born. I know from my own 
experiences abroad how deeply this system 
hurts us. I have been asked how a country 
which professes that all men are equal could 
permit a system which treated immigrants so 
unequally. It is a difficult criticism to 
answer. 

UNFILLED NEEDS 


This system fails to fulfill our own needs 
athome. An unskilled laborer from a north- 
ern European country can come here with- 
out delay or difficulty. But a particularly 
well-qualified scientist, or engineer—or 
chef—from one of a number of other coun- 
tries experiences great difficulty and long 
delay. Thus there are no visas now avail- 
able for a Korean radiation expert, a Japa- 
nese microbiologist, a Greek chemist, a skilled 
teacher of the deaf from the Philippines— 
and many others like them. Yet all want to 
come here, all are needed, and all are wanted. 
The time has come for us to insist that the 
quota system be replaced by the merit sys- 
tem. 

This system inflicts cruel and unnecessary 
hardship on the families of many American 
citizens and resident aliens. Again and 
again they are deprived of the chance to 
bring brothers and sisters or other close 
relatives to this country because quotas in 
their native countries are oversubscribed. 
The national origins quota system makes it 
easier for a man to bring a maid to this 
country than to bring his mother; a system 
which can so distort human values must be 
revised. 

Finally—and ironically—the national ori- 
gins system does not even achieve its own 
purposes, It assigns an overwhelming num- 
ber of quota visas to the countries of north- 
ern and western Europe—which do not use 
them all, For example, out of about 83,000 
numbers. assigned annually to the British 
Isles, only about 32,000 visas are used, 

The 51,000 unused numbers cannot be re- 
assigned; they are lost, Meanwhile, the 
quotas of many other countries are over- 
subscribed with the names of thousands of 
eligible immigrants eager to come to this 
country. Thus the ratio of immigration 
sought by the national origins system is not 
maintained, nor can it be. 

SPECIAL LAWS 

Further, the pressures which result from 
this system have forced Congress to enact 
special laws from time to time in recent 
years authorizing visas for people waiting 
in oversubscribed countries. The result is 
a further departure from the ratio which 
the national origins system was designed 
to continue. 

This system damages America in the eyes 
of the world. It deprives us of able immi- 
grants whose contributions we need. It in- 
flicts needless personal cruelty on large num- 
bers of American citizens and residents, And 
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it doesn't work, Certainly, no plainer or 
more compelling arguments could be made 
for changing this system. 

The administration’s pending immigra- 
tion bill seeks to change that system and 
establish a system that works in the na- 
tional interest. It would increase the 
amount of authorized immigration by only a 
fraction—from 157,000 to 166,000. But it 
would, at the same time, gradually eliminate 
the present system and provide us with the 
flexibility necessary to deal with problems 
of fairness and of foreign policy. 

Both major parties and four successive 
Presidents have urged a revision of the im- 
migration laws. President Kennedy recom- 
mended this legislation to Congress and 
President Johnson has firmly endorsed it. 
Every American should support the change. 

ROBERT KENNEDY, 
Attorney General. 
WASHINGTON, August 11, 1964. 


Grant by National Science Foundation of 
$870,000 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 18, 1964 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
when I came to the Congress in 1949 from 
the district in Ilinois in which is located 
the University of Chicago, I was deeply 
interested in the creation of a Federal 
agency to promote basic scientific re- 
search. It seemed to me vital to our 
position, in a modern world that our 
Nation, which had accomplished so much 
in the field of applied science, now should 
reach out for supremacy in the field of 
basic science. The challenge seemed all 
the more commanding since we no longer 
could fall back on the basic scientists 
of Germany, upon whcm we had de- 
pended in large measure, as we went our 
way of progress and prosperity, in applied 
science. 

I am happy that I was privileged not 
only to testify before the committee in 
the 81st Congress that had under con- 
sideration the bill creating the National 
Science Foundation but to arrange for 
the appearance of a number of distin- 
guished authorities on the subject from 
the facility of the University of Chicago. 

The National Science Foundation was 
established in 1950, in the 2d session of 
the 81st Congress, as an independent 
agency of the Federal Government, and 
its accomplishments have surpassed the 
large expectations of its early friends and 
advocates. 

The Foundation recently gave a grant 
of $875,200 to the Chicago Natural His- 
tory Museum. 

EXPLORE MAN AND HIS WORLD 

Founded in 1893, Chicago Natural His- 
tory Museum is one of the world’s great 
museums of natural science. It has 
reached this position as a result of its 
comprehensive educational programs and 
its contributions to knowledge through 
scientific research. ' 

The purpose of all basic scientific re- 
search is to understand man and the 
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incredibly complex world in which he 
lives. Man constantly seeks to manipu- 
late his environment for his own ends, 
and to do this intelligently he must un- 
derstand not only how nature operates 
today, but also how the world of nature 
came to be. For everything in the world, 
from a chromosome to a mountain range, 
is the product of forces that have been 
acting throughout the history of the uni- 
verse. Research at Chicago Natural His- 
tory Museum contributes to our under- 
standing of these forces. 

In this approach to nature, the mu- 
seum scientist’s first step is to gather 
representative samples of the living and 
physical universe so that they can be in- 
vestigated in the laboratory. The uni- 
verse is too unyielding to be studied in 
its entirety. The most important func- 
tion of the museum, therefore, is to col- 
lect and store samples drawn from the 
vastness of nature. Next, these samples 
are analyzed in order to extract an- 
swers to some of the questions nature 


poses. 

The first fruit of this approach is an 
inventory of nature itself—the ‘orderly 
classification of minerals, rocks, fossils, 
living plants and animals, and the ob- 
jects of human cultures. But museum 
research goes far beyond the mere cata- 
loging of nature. It inquires into the 
whole physical universe—the mystery of 
how our planet was born and the proc- 
esses that led to the formation of con- 
tinents and oceans, of mountain ranges 
and ice ages; the evolution of life and 
its distribution on earth; the prolifera- 
tion of human culture; the development 
of civilizations. 

Other scientists investigate nature in 
ways that do not require the broad sam- 
ples that museum collections provide. 
But the world is so involved that it must 
be probed from every point of view if we 
are ever to understand it. No one can 
forecast which approach will give us the 
next important breakthrough. 

The natural history museum’s unique 
scientific resource consists in its huge 
collections. Without them, we could not 
investigate how man and nature have 
become what they are. 

The building of great collections has 
been a sustained goal of Chicago Natural 
History Museum for more than 70 years. 
Through worldwide expeditions, ex- 
change of specimens, purchase, and many 
notable gifts, the museum’s collections 
have grown until they now number more 
than 10% million specimens. These 
scientific collections represent major 
stages in the history of the earth and of 
human societies. 

In the department of geology, the sys- 
tematic collections document the forma- 
tion of our planet and the physical evolu- 
tion of plants, animals, and man. The 
botanical collections are a comprehen- 
sive index to the vegetation of the world. 
Zoological and anthropological materials 
represent living animals and the primi- 
tive cultures and high civilizations of the 
past. 

Many parts of these collections are 
world renowned, among them the 
meteorites, Pennsylvanian and Permian 
fossil vertebrates,’ Central American 
plant specimens, tropical and neotropical 
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birds and mammals, the Oceanic and 
Tibetan ethnological artifacts, and the 
primitive art. 

In each of the museum’s four depart- 
ments—anthropology, botany, geology, 
and zoology—the collections are system- 
atized, cataloged, and often photograph- 
ically documented. Scientists and schol- 
ars from every part of the globe come to 
the museum to study these materials. 
Specimens are also lent to specialists 
throughout the world. The museum 
publishes research based on study of the 
collections by its own scientists or those 
associated with other institutions. 

Since World War I, the resources of 
the museum have been made increasingly 
available to universities responsible for 
the training of graduate students. Semi- 
nars, aided by study of specimens, are 
held in museum laboratories. Museum 
specialists—many of whom also hold aca- 
demic appointments on the faculties of 
local universities—lecture to graduate 
classes and supervise doctoral theses. 
Thus the collections and the museum 
professional staff play a vital role in the 
preparation of students who plan careers 
in the natural sciences. 

To keep pace with new discoveries and 
trends in research, collections are con- 
stantly renewed and enlarged. The mu- 
seum building, which was designed for 
great flexibility, encloses more than 
17 acres, yet even this spacious struc- 
ture cannot continue indefinitely to 
house new acquisitions. In the depart- 
ment of geology, an already critical 
space shortage became an outright emer- 
gency when the University of Chicago 
proposed the merger of the famous 
Walker collection of fossil invertebrates 
with the museum’s geology collections. 

The university realized that much of 
the Walker collection needed proper 
housing, sorting, cataloging, and main- 
tenance if it were to realize its potential 
as a major resource for paleontological 
research and graduate education. In 
recent years, such curatorial care of col- 
lections has tended to become the prov- 
ince of museums rather than universi- 
ties. Chicago Natural History Museum 
was the natural choice because of its 
long history of educational collaboration 
with the university. The museum ac- 
cepted the transfer of the Walker collec- 
tion in the confidence that funds would 
be found to construct the facilities 
needed to house it. This confidence has 
been justified by the National Science 
Foundation grant. 

Speaking of the transfer, Dr. George 
W. Beadle, president of the University 
of Chicago, said: 

A most important result of the proposed 
change will be the increase of real coopera- 
tion and pooling of efforts of various mid- 
west universities and colleges and the Chi- 
cago Natural History Museum. Not only the 
University of Chicago, but all other institu- 
tions interested in fields represented in the 
museum, will find increased opportunities 
for independent study and teaching. 


According to Museum Director E. Le- 
land Webber: 

The museum welcomes this opportunity 
for greater research contributions based on 
the Walker collection and continued close 
collaboration with nearby universities, The 
addition of the collection to the museum’s 
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geological holdings, together with the new 
construction within the museum building, 
will create an outstanding national center 
for research on fossil invertebrates. 


The National Science Foundation 
grant provides funds to roof over a light 
well between two wings in the northwest 
quadrant of the museum building at the 
second- and third-floor levels. Within 
this space, two new bearing floors and a 
mezzanine are to be built. 

This new area, together with remod- 
eled space now occupied by the museum 
geologists, will house a diagnostic X-ray 
unit for radiographic study of rocks and 
fossils; a photographic laboratory; a 
new rock-sectioning laboratory; and a 
thin-sectioning laboratory, where rocks 
are ground to translucence. The Chal- 
mers Mineralogical Laboratory will be 
enlarged. 

A classroom and several study rooms 
for graduate students are planned, as 
well as office space for museum research 
associates and visiting scientists. The 
geology library will be enlarged and 
space allotted for a paleontology library. 
The entire second floor and mezzanine 
of the former light well is to be devoted 
to the housing of geological specimens, 
including the Walker collection. The 
third floor will be used for expansion of 
the museum library. 

Altogether, filling in the light well will 
add about a half-acre, or 250,000 cubic 
feet, of new space to the museum build- 
ing. The forces that have acted to shape 
the world and the history of life on 
earth are the primary concern of all the 
museum’s scientists. Even the universe 
beyond our planet lies within the scope 
of the museum’s geologists through the 
study of meteorites. Opportunities for 
broadening these extraterrestrial inves- 
tigations should emerge as space probes 
continue. 

In 1894 there were two professional 
staff members in the department of geol- 
ogy and an assistant who wrote labels in 
India ink on cardboard. Today, the de- 
partment has 16 full-time members, 
among them scientists, research assist- 
ants, artists, specimen preparators, and 
exhibit experts. Research is concerned 
with such aspects of geology as miner- 
alogy, petrology, and fossil plants, in- 
vertebrates, and vertebrates. 

Typical of the work underway are 
these projects: 

FOSSIL FISHES 


Robert H. Denison, curator of fossil 
fishes, has long been investigating the 
earliest vertebrates from the Ordovi- 
cian—when they first appear as frag- 
ments of armor—through the Devonian, 
when the major modern groups of fishes 
became established. Currently he is col- 
lecting in the Bighorn Mountains of 
Wyoming, where there is a Devonian fish 
fauna that includes not only peculiar 
jawless vertebrates, but also some of the 
earliest known fishes with true jaws. 
Most of these are extinct, but some, like 
the earliest known lungfishes, have sur- 
vived as “living fossils” for nearly 400 
million years to the present day. 
Through studies of the structure of these 
animals, Dr. Denison is attempting to de- 
termine how they evolved and lived. In 
addition, his work on ancient fishes is 
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also yielding clues to the origin and early 
history of the hard tissues that make up 
the vertebrate skeleton. 


MINERALS AND METEORITES 


The study of minerals in meteorites 
is the research interest. of Edward J. 
Olsen, curator of mineralogy. Dr. Olsen 
is now comparing assemblages of min- 
erals found in meteorites—the only ma- 
terial known from outer space—with 
similar assemblages found in certain 
kinds of earth rocks. Only under spe- 
cific conditions of temperature, pressure, 
and appropriate timing could these clus- 
ters of minerals, found in close physical 
contact. with each other, have been 
formed in the unknown planetary body 
from which the meteorite specimens 
came. Through analysis of the mineral 
clusters, Olsen—in collaboration with Dr. 
Robert F, Mueller of the University of 
Chicago—hopes to find clues to the con- 
ditions under which the planets, includ- 
ing our earth, were born. 

EXHIBITS 


Because of the increased demand from 
teachers and students in local high 
schools for geological studies of this re- 
gion, Harry Changnon, curator of ex- 
hibits, is gathering material for a hand- 
book of the geology of the Chicago area. 


In addition, he is supervising the re- 


modeling of the Hall of Economic Ge- 
ology to emphasize exhibits of minerals 
used in the Nation’s atomic energy and 
space programs. 

FOSSIL MAMMALS 


William D. Turnbull, associate curator 
of fossil mammals, is currently in south- 
east Australia, seeking early Tertiary 
and late Cretaceous rock deposits con- 
taining fossil vertebrates. He hopes to 
answer two unsolved questions: “When 
did marsupials first arrive in Australia?” 
and, “Can their patterns of adaptive ra- 
diation be traced to show when and how 
these early animals occupied the various 
ecological niches of that continent?” 
His explorations, if successful, will fill a 
major gap in our knowledge of the history 
of the characteristic marsupial mammals 
of Australia. 

FOSSIL VERTEBRATES 

One of the most significant finds in 
the history of paleontology has been 
made by the museum’s chief curator of 
geology, Rainer Zangerl: the discovery 
of an extensive fossil fish graveyard in 
Parke County, Ind. Dr. Zangerl is now 
studying this treasury of Pennsylva- 
nian—coal age—lower  vertebrates— 
sharks ranging to 14 feet in length, pa- 
laeoniscoid fishes, acanthodians, and a 
form entirely new to science which he 
has tentatively assigned to the placo- 
derms. In a reconstruction as fascinat- 
ing as the unfolding of a detective story, 
Dr. Zangerl and his associate, Eugene S. 
Richardson, Jr., curator of fossil inverte- 
brates, have re-created the detailed his- 
tory of the struggles for survival of these 
ancient fishes on the flooded coastal plain 
of an extinct inland sea 285 million years 
ago. A landmark in paleoecology, the 
pioneering work of Zangerl and Richard- 
son has recently been published by the 
museum. 
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SEDIMENTARY ROCKS 


Knowledge of what the weather was 
like geologic ages ago is of tremendous 
import to the future of our civilization, 
according to John Clark, associate cura- 
tor of sedimentary petrology. Through 
studies of sedimentary rocks and the 
distribution of ancient faunas and floras, 
Dr. ‘Clark is investigating the climatic 
patterns that prevailed on the North 
American continent some 40 million 
years ago. At that time a warmer 
climate than ours began cooling to an 
ice age. Since ice ages have constituted 
only a very small fraction of the geologic 
past, Dr. Clark hypothesizes that we may 
now be returning once again to a period 
of general warmth. His research on an- 
cient climates should aid, therefore, in 
predicting the climatic patterns of the 
future. 

IGNEOUS AND METAMORPHIC ROCKS 


Bertram G. Woodland, curator of 
petrology, has just published his investi- 
gations of the unusual structures called 
cone- in- cone“ found in sedimentary 
rocks. While these formations have 
been discussed in geological literature for 
more than 100 years, Dr. Woodland has 
proposed a new and more comprehensive 
theory of their origin, which has broad 
implications for understanding the his- 
tory and formation of certain sedimen- 
tary rocks. Since the completion of this 
work, Woodland has returned to his pri- 
mary research on the deformations 
found in metamorphic rocks. Through 
microscopic and other detailed analyses 
of thin sections of rock, he is gaining in- 
sights into the complex mechanics of 
mountain formation. 

FOSSIL INVERTEBRATES 


For many years, Eugene S. Richard- 
son, Jr., has been interested in the ani- 
mal life of the Pennsylvanian era, basing 
his work on specimens from the famous 
Mazon Creek area in northern Illinois. 
Within the rocks exposed in the stream 
bed and adjacent coal mines of this re- 
gion are fossils indicative of several dif- 
ferent ancient environments, including 
open sea, land-locked lagoons, and coast- 
al swamp. More kinds of invertebrates 
lived in this region during the coal age 
than in most areas of comparable extent 
today, and continual collecting by Dr. 
Richardson and his collaborators is re- 
vealing species previously unknown to 
science. 

Dr. Richardson will be in charge of the 
Walker collection of fossil invertebrates. 

The filling in of the former light well 
also provides space for the museum li- 
brary’s rapidly expanding collection of 
scientific literature. The new third floor 
section is designed to connect directly 
with the present library area, and will be 
used primarily for additional book 
stacks. 

The Chicago Natural History Museum 
Library ranks among the eight largest 
natural science libraries in the world, 
and is one of the four largest in the 
United States. Currently it is the only 
museum library to be a U.S. Government 


Depository to receive scientific publica- 


tions of Federal agencies under the de- 
pository library program. 
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An essential resource for all phases of 
museum research, education, and exhibi- 
tion, the library serves not only the mu- 
seum staff and their colleagues, but also 
other visiting specialists and students. 
Through the interlibrary loan system, 
books are circulated to college, univer- 
sity, public, and special libraries for the 
use of faculty members, students, and 
research workers in other institutions 
and industries. 

More than 160,000 volumes on anthro- 
pology, botany, geology, and zoology are 
in the present library collection; these 
are progressively augmented by pur- 
chase, gift, and exchange of the mu- 
seum’s scientific publications for related 
material. The extensive exchange of 
publications program is conducted in co- 
operation with scientific institutions in 
more than 110 countries throughout the 
world. 

In recent years a considerable portion 
of the library’s holdings have been re- 
classified to the more widely used and 
greatly expanded Library of Congress 
system of classification. Included in the 
National Science Foundation grant are 
funds to complete the reclassification of 
the collection. 

The third area of the museum with 
current, critical space needs is the di- 
vision of insects. Its collections, con- 
taining nearly 2 million specimens from 
around the world, are most broadly rep- 
resentative of North America. Since 
World War II, specialists from all over 
the world have requested that more than 
a quarter of a million of these speci- 
mens be lent to them for study. 

The curator of insects, Rupert L. 
Wenzel, is currently collaborating in a 
study of the fleas, mites, and ticks of 
Panama, that live as parasites on other 
animals, especially mammals. Since 
many of these insects are carriers of dis- 
ease, Dr. Wenzel’s research is of funda- 
mental importance to tropical medicine 
and public health. 

Associate Curator Henry S. Dybas is 
working on the periodical cicadas. Sev- 
eral very closely related species of these 
insects appear to live in the same area, 
emerging simultaneously from their un- 
derground burrows every 13 or 17 years 
to lay their eggs in twigs of shrubs and 
trees. Dybas’ investigation of these 
emergences should throw light on the 
ecology and evolution of these species. 

The new construction will provide stor- 
age within the division for about a half- 
million insect specimens that cannot 
presently be integrated into the collec- 
tion. Additional room will also be avail- 
able for the divisional library, for new 
work areas, and for future growth of the 
insect collections. 


THE NEXT DECADE 


The present construction, which bene- 
fits primarily the department of geology 
and the library, is but the first step in 
the museum’s necessary physical devel- 
opment. Since the completion of the 


present building in 1921, research pro- 
grams and collections have expanded into 
nearly every available space. Coordi- 
nated planning for modernization and 
enlargement of all the museum’s scien- 
tific departments is being undertaken to 
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anticipate and prepare for orderly future 
growth. 

But the acquisition of new space for 
research will fulfill only one of the mu- 
seum’s commitments to the future. In 
this century of science, a better under- 
standing of the impact of scientific dis- 
covery upon our civilization must become 
the concern of every thoughtful citizen. 
There is urgent need for more knowl- 
edge of man and his world. Chicago Nat- 
ural History Museum accepts its obliga- 
tion to serve this need, 

The building and conservation of col- 
lections; the continued attraction of a 
strong professional staff with the capac- 
ity for excellence in original research; 
the training of future scientists; the 
presentation of exhibits that reflect the 
light of new knowledge, using effective 
graphic and interpretive techniques; the 
broadening of educational programs to 
serve unmet needs—these are the mu- 
seum's guidelines to the future. 


Carl Elliott 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 18, 1964 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with others in tribute to our colleague, 
CARL ELLIOTT, of Alabama. Ihave known 
him intimately since he first came to the 
Congress. He is the kind of person who 
is the same every day as he is in his 
church—a dedicated soul who has done 
much for this constituency and for his 
country. 

I regret deeply that the people of Ala- 
bama did not return him to the Congress. 
After he has left this earth, his name 
will be written in the history of his coun- 
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try in many ways, especially in the field 
of education. 

He is a brave man and takes his defeat 
with his chin up and without bitterness. 
He is one of God’s jewels. 


Hon. Carl Elliott 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 18, 1964 


Mr.. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I can 
conceive of no finer, more capable, more 
dedicated, effective public servant than 
our beloved friend and esteemed, ad- 
mired colleague, the illustrious gentle- 
man from Alabama, Congressman CARL 
ELLIOTT. 

To my mind, this great American 
stands foremost and topmost in the ranks 
of contemporary statesmen noted for 
their stanch devotion to country and 
their fierce passion for liberty and jus- 
tice. Cart ELLIOTT is a true, loyal son 
of a great State, a man of highest char- 
acter, noblest ideals, and loftiest objec- 
tives—fearless champion of the ordinary 
people of America. 

While in his brilliant service here, he 
has been particularly interested in ad- 
vancing the cause of education, and has 
achieved truly extraordinary results in 
this vital field. Congressman ELLIOTT’S 
many interests and high achievements 
in this House have ranged over virtually 
the whole spectrum of essential, com- 
mendable legislative effort. 

Every good cause related to the well- 
being, opportunity, and betterment of 
the American people has commanded the 
energetic attention and able assistance 
of this great statesman. 

Patriot of the first magnitude, firm in 
his allegiance to the Constitution and 
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American institutions, resolute defender 
of the Nation against the attacks and 
challenges of our enemies, whether to the 
security and safety of its shores and its 
homes or by the subversive Communist 
conspiracy. Vigilant, alert, penetrating, 
and swift of comprehension, vigorous and 
forthright of action, honesty and un- 
daunted of approach and decision, of 
heartfelt concern for the weak, disabled, 
the handicapped, the lowly, and the in- 
articulate, CARL ELLIOTT has served his 
district, State, and Nation with that zeal, 
sincerity, vision, and loftiness of purpose 
that is seldom witnessed in any legisla- 
tive body or elsewhere. 

He has the respect, admiration, and 
affection of every Member of this House 
and is rightly honored for his many 
outstanding contributions to our work 
and to the national interest. 

CARL ELLIOTT will be greatly missed in 
this body where he did such magnifi- 
cent work and has so very many dear 
friends. But he is not departing from 
public life. He will be heard from soon 
again and he will be privileged to serve 
the people and the Nation in higher posts, 
God willing, for many years to come. 

Men so gifted, talented and dedicated 
as CARL ELLIOTT do not fade away. To 
the contrary, they are drafted by the peo- 
ple to serve them, because the people 
know that they are invaluable in the 
public life of the Nation to help guide the 
ship of state through storm and through 
calm into the havens of freedom, justice, 
prosperity, and peace. 

CARL ELLIOTT will go forward and up- 
ward toward his great destiny of exalted 
public service. We shall not bid him 
goodby, but merely au revoir, because his 
greatest triumphs lie ahead of him. 

The country and the people need men 
like Cart ELLIOTT and I wish for him and 
his dear ones choicest blessings and every 
measure of success, prosperity, and hap- 
piness in the time to come. 

Hail and salute to one of our greatest 
Congressmen—Cart ELLIOTT, of Ala- 
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WepnNEspAY, Aucust 19, 1964 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


The words of the Master. John 8: 29: 
I do always those things that please Him. 

O Thou who art our companion on our 
pilgrim way, hitherto Thou hast blessed 
us and we have found our comfort and 
confidence in the glorious assurance and 
testimony that where Thou dost guide 
Thou wilt also provide. 

We humbly and gratefully acknowl- 
edge that always and everywhere we need 
Thee; in our weakness to sustain and en- 
courage us; in our strength to discipline 
and direct us. 

Continue to inspire us with a faith 
that defies despair; a hope that makes 
the future more radiant; and a love that 
conquers all of life’s obstacles and im- 
pediments. 

May our finite minds and hearts, which 
are so frequently blinded and enslaved 


by a sense of futility and frustration, be 
brought in complete obedience to Thy 
wise and holy will. 

Grant that Thy name may be glorified 
through Christ Jesus, our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 3071. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Fort Larned as a national historic 
site, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4018. An act to authorize establish- 
ment of the Saint-Gaudens National His- 
toric Site, N.H., and for other p 

H.R. 4149. An act to provide for the ye 
faction of claims arising out of scrip, lieu 
selection, and similar rights; 

H.R. 4242. An act to provide for the release 
and transfer of all right, title, and interest of 


the United States of America in and to cer- 
tain tracts of land in Pender County, N.C.; 

H.R. 7088. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Di Ciccio; 

H. R. 7588. An act to provide for enforce- 
ment of rules and regulations for the pro- 
tection, development, and administration of 
the national forests and national grasslands, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8135. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment and administration of public rec- 
reational facilities at the Sanford Reservoir 
area, Canadian River project, Texas, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 9560. An act for the relief of Lim 
Sam Soon; 

H.R.9747. An act to extend for 3 years 
the special milk programs for the Armed 
Forces and veterans hospitals; 

H.R. 10069, An act to authorize the ex- 
change of lands adjacent to the Lassen Na- 
tional Forest in California, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.R. 10419. An act to amend further the 
Farm Credit Act of 1933, as amended, to pro- 
vide that part of the patronage refunds 
paid by a bank for cooperatives shall be in 
money instead of class C stock after the bank 
becomes subject to Federal income tax, and 
for other purposes, 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 98. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to ex- 
portation of imported distilled spirits, wines, 
and beer; 

H.R. 1642. An act to provide for the sale 
of the United States Animal Quarantine Sta- 
tion, Clifton, N.J., to the city of Clifton to 
provide for the establishment of a new sta- 
tion and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5739. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to correct certain in- 
equities with respect to the taxation of life 
insurance companies; 

H.R. 6601. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to sell certain land in 
Grand Junction, Colo., and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H.R. 10467. An act to continue for a tem- 
porary period certain existing rules relating 
to the deductibility of accrued vacation pay. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 226. An act for the relief of Dr. G. L. 
Clifton; and 

S. 2803. An act for the relief of Joao Carlos 
Senra Ferreira, Jose Jorge Senra Ferreira, and 
Maria Goretti Senra Ferreira. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 1006. An act to amend the act of June 
12, 1960, for the correction of inequities in 
the construction of fishing vessels, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate further insists upon its amend- 
ments to the bill (H.R. 8864) entitled 
“An act to carry out the obligations of 
the United States under the Interna- 
tional Coffee Agreement, 1962, signed at 
New York on September 28, 1962; and 
for other purposes,” disagreed to by the 
House; agrees to the further conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and ap- 
points Mr. Byrd of Virginia, Mr. Lone 
of Louisiana, Mr. SmatHers, Mr. WI. 
LIAMS of Delaware, and Mr. CARLSON 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
1839) entitled “An act to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930 to provide for the free 
importation of wild animals and wild 
birds which are intended for exhibition 
in the United States.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
8000) entitled “An act to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
impose a tax on acquisitions of certain 
foreign securities in order to equalize 
costs of longer term financing in the 
United States and in markets abroad, 
and for other purposes.” 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 3049) 
entitled “An act to extend and amend 
laws relating to housing, urban renewal, 
and community facilities, and for other 
purposes.” 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1965 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
on the part of the House have until mid- 
night to file a conference report on the 
bill, H.R. 11369, making appropriations 
for military construction for the fiscal 
year 1965. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL WILDERNESS 
PRESERVATION SYSTEM 
Mr. ASPINALL submitted a confer- 
ence report and statement on the bill 
(S. 4) to establish a National Wilderness 
System for the permanent good of the 
whole people, and for other purposes. 


THE HONORABLE BERNARD M. 
BARUCH 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to extend warm birthday greet- 
ings to a longtime friend and a great 
American, the truly elder statesman of 
the world, the Honorable Bernard M. 
Baruch. 

He is today 94 years young. 

I imagine that the title he cherishes 
most is “Adviser to Presidents.” His 
sage advice is sought by many, denied to 
none, and welcomed by all. 

I extend the traditional wish of my co- 
religionists, that the Lord bless him with 
all the good things of life until 120. 


REBUKE TO SUPREME COURT 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
some time this afternoon the House is 
destined to resolve itself into a drum- 
head court of the Union and by statute 
attempt to remove critical jurisdiction 
from the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The short path leading to this 
vote is paved with unprecedented irregu- 
larities, and yet the result will be as 
though the Constitution had been sol- 
emnly rewritten and ratified to recast 
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our tripartite form of government in the 
mold of the British system. 

I have no doubt that this vote will be 
widely interpreted as a rebuke to the 
Supreme Court. But I am equally con- 
vinced that the one lesson to be drawn 
from this exercise in retaliation is that 
the Supreme Court was utterly right in 
reluctantly concluding that neither Con- 
gress nor the States were capable of 
revitalizing our Federal system to meet 
the legitimate needs of the Nation and 
the exacting demands of the times. If 
the Court’s decision lacked either elo- 
quence or persuasiveness, that has been 
amply supplied by the drama unfolding 
here today. 

To those who feel that the Court has 
gone too far toward becoming a political 
institution, I can only say that they, 
themselves have had a heavy hand in 
bringing this about. Preaching the 
American creed of self-reliance and 
democratie initiative, they have per- 
mitted Congress and the State legisla- 
885 to become ineffective avenues for 

th. 

To those who foresee that the Supreme 
Court will now retreat from the funda- 
mental controversies of our society, I 
say that it is within their power to 
achieve this, not by retaliation, but by 
recognition of the unabating pressures 
which brought about the decision they 
find so distasteful. If this recognition is 
not made and acted on, the Supreme 
Court’s legitimate role will enlarge, not 
contract. We will all be the poorer for 
it, because the Supreme Court is not the 
best institution to take on many of these 
tasks. But I for one will support the 
Court, as will a growing number of 
Americans who see in measures such as 
the one we will vote on today the unmis- 
takable signs of decay in our representa- 
tive form of government. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, during roll- 
call No. 217 on H.R. 1927, to amend title 
38, United States Code, so as to revise 
the rates of disability and death pension 
authorized by the Veterans’ Pension Act 
of 1959 and for other purposes, I was 
3 detained outside the Cham- 


Had I been present, I would have voted 
“aye” on this bill. 


BELTSVILLE ENVIRONMENTAL 
HEALTH CENTER 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of the other body will soon consider the 
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appropriations for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare during 
fiscal year 1965. Before this measure 
was passed by the House, the House Ap- 
propriations Committee did not have 
time to fully evaluate Secretary Cele- 
brezze’s request that the proposed En- 
vironmental Health Center be located in 
Beltsville, Md., and that funds for the 
planning of this facility be included in 
the budget. 

Since that time, however, the Senate 
Appropriations Committee has recom- 
mended that the construction planning 
funds be included in the departmental 
budget. Apparently there are some 
Members of the other body who seek to 
make public works projects out of the re- 
search activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment and will oppose this budget item. 

The past history of the Environmental 
Health Center project has been check- 
ered with ill-advised attempts to locate 
this facility away from research activ- 
ities of the Federal Government that are 
directly related to the work which will 
be done at the Center. The result has 
been an unnecessary delay- in the con- 
struction of a much needed facility. Re- 
search on pesticides, the effect of radia- 
tion on man, and other problems has 
been hampered. It is my hope that the 
Members of the other body will support 
the sensible request of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee and that the House 
conferees will allow the $1.5 million in 
planning money to remain in the budget. 


HOUSING ACT OF 1964 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (S. 3049) 
to extend and amend laws relating to 
housing, urban renewal, and community 
facilities, and for other purposes, and 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of the 
House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
follow: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (REPT. No. 1828) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 3049) 
to extend and amend laws relating to hous- 
ing, urban renewal, and community facilities, 
and for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the House amendment insert the 
following: “That this Act may be cited as 
the ‘Housing Act of 1964’. 

“TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE NATIONAL 
HOUSING ACT 
“Time limit on FHA recoupment of title I 
insurance payments 

“Sec. 101. Section 2(g) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out ‘after 
December 31, 1967,’. 
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“Mortgage limits for homes under section 203 
programs 

“Suc. 102. (a) Section 203(b)(2) of the 
National Housing Act is amended by striking 
out ‘$25,000’, ‘$27,500’, ‘$27,500’, and ‘$35,000’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$30,000’, ‘$32,- 
500’, ‘$32,500’, ‘$37,500’, respectively. 

“(b) Section 203(i) of such Act is amended 
by striking out ‘$9,000’ and inserting in lieu 
＋ ‘$11,000’. 


“Home improvement loans outside of urban 
renewal areas 


“Sec. 103. Section 203(k) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by— 

“(1) striking out in clause (2) ‘econom- 
ically sound’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘an acceptable risk’; 

“(2) striking out clause (4) and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: ‘(4) insur- 
ance benefits shall be paid in cash out of 
the Section 203 Home Improvement Account 
or in debentures executed in the name of 
such Account’; and 

“(3) striking out in the third sentence 
‘Debentures issued with respect to loans in- 
sured under this subsection shall be issued’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘Insurance bene- 
fits paid with respect to loans insured under 
this subsection shall be paid’. 


“Additional relief for home mortgagors in 
default due to circumstances beyond their 
control 
“Sec. 104. (a) Section 204(a) of the Na- 

tional Housing Act is amended by striking 
out the fourth proviso and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: ‘: And provided fur- 
ther, That with respect to any mortgage cov- 
ering a one-, two-, three-, or four-family resi- 
dence insured under this Act, if the Commis- 
sioner finds, after notice of default, that the 
default was due to circumstances beyond the 
control of the mortgagor, he may, upon such 
terms and conditions as he may prescribe, (1) 
approve the request of the mortgagee for an 
extension of the time for the curing of the 
default and of the time for commencing 
foreclosure proceedings or for otherwise ac- 
quiring title to the mortgaged property to 
such time as the Commissioner may deter- 
mine is necessary and desirable to enable 
the mortgagor to complete the mortgage 
payments, including an extension of time 
beyond the stated maturity of the mortgage, 
and in the event of a subsequent foreclosure 
or acquisition of the property by other 
means the Commissioner is authorized to 
include in the debentures an amount equal 
to any unpaid mortgage interest, or (2) ap- 
prove a modification of the terms of the 
mortgage for the purpose of changing the 
amortization provisions by recasting, over 
the remaining term of the mortgage or over 
such longer period as may be approved by 
the Commissioner, the total unpaid amount 
then due, as determined by the Commis- 
sioner, with the modification to become ef- 
fective currently or to become effective 
upon the termination of an agreed-upon ex- 
tension of the period for curing the default; 
and the principal amount of the mortgage, 
as modified, shall be considered to be the 
“original principal obligation of the mort- 
gage” as that term is used in this Act for 
the purpose of computing the total face 
value of the debentures to be issued or the 
cash payment to be made by the Commis- 
sioner to a mortgagee’. 

“(b) Section 230 of such Act is amended 
by striking out the first sentence and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: ‘Upon re- 
ceiving notice of the default of any mortgage 
covering a one-, two-, three-, or four-family 
residence heretofore or hereafter insured 
under this Act, the Commissioner, in his dis- 
cretion and for the purpose of avoiding fore- 
closure of the mortgage, and notwithstanding 
the fact that he has previously approved a 
request of the mortgagee for an extension of 
the time for curing the default and of the 
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time for commencing foreclosure proceedings 
or for otherwise acquiring title to the mort- 
gaged property, or has approved a modifica- 
tion of the mortgage for the purpose of 
changing the amortization provisions by re- 
casting the unpaid balance, may acquire the 
loan and security therefor upon payment of 
the insurance benefits in an amount equal 
to the unpaid principal balance of the loan 
plus any unpaid mortgage interest plus re- 
imbursement for such costs and attorney’s 
fees as the Commissioner finds were properly 
incurred in connection with the defaulted 
mortgage and its assignment to the Com- 
missioner, and for any proper advances there- 
tofore made by the mortgagee under the 
provisions of the mortgage. After the ac- 
quisition of such mortgage by the Commis- 
sioner, the mortgagee shall have no further 
ee liabilities, or obligations with respect 
ereto; 


“Changes in FHA insurance benefits and 
simplification of payment procedures 

“Sec. 105. (a) Section 204 of the National 
Housing Act is amended by— 

“(1) striking out in the third sentence of 
subsection (a) the words ‘insurance on the 
mortgaged property, and any mortgage in- 
surance premiums paid after either of such 
dates’ and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: ‘charges for the administration, op- 
eration, maintenance and repair of commu- 
nity-owned property or the maintenance and 
repair of the mortgaged property, the obli- 
gation for which arises out of a covenant 
filed for record and approved by the Com- 
missioner prior to the insurance of the mort- 
gage, insurance on the mortgaged property, 
and any mortgage insurance premiums’; 

“(2) inserting after the colon following 

the second proviso of subsection (a) two 
additional provisos as follows: ‘And provided 
further, That with respect to a mortgage ac- 
cepted for insurance pursuant to a commit- 
ment issued on or after the date of enact- 
ment of the Housing Act of 1964, the Com- 
missioner may include in debentures or in 
the cash payment an amount not to exceed 
the foreclosure, acquisition, and conveyance 
costs actually paid by the mortgagee and ap- 
proved by the Commissioner: And provided 
further, That with respect to a mortgage ac- 
cepted for insurance pursuant to a commit- 
ment issued prior to the date of enactment 
of the Housing Act of 1964, the Commissioner 
may, with the consent of the mortgagee (in 
lieu of issuing a certificate of claim as pro- 
vided in subsection (e)), include in deben- 
tures or in the cash payment, in addition 
to amounts otherwise allowed for such costs, 
an amount not to exceed one-third of the 
total foreclosure, acquisition, and convey- 
ance costs actually paid by the mortgagee 
and approved by the Commissioner, but in no 
event may the total allowance for such costs 
exceed the amount actually paid by the 
mortgagee :’; 
6083) striking out and the payment of in- 
surance premiums’ in the third proviso in 
subsection (a) (as numbered prior to the 
amendment made by paragraph (2)), and by 
inserting before the colon at the end of such 
proviso the following: ‘: And provided 
further, That where the claim is paid in cash 
there shall be included in the cash payment 
an amount equivalent to the compensation 
for loss of debenture interest that would be 
included in computing debentures if such 
claim were being paid in debentures’; 

“(4) striking out ‘$50’ in the second sen- 
tence of subsection (c) and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘$350’; 

“(5) striking out in the second sentence 
of subsection (d) ‘, except that debentures 
issued pursuant to the provisions of section 
220(f), section 221(g), and section 233 may 
be dated as of the date the mortgage is as- 
signed (or the property is conveyed) to the 

Commissioner, and’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof: Provided, That debentures issued 
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pursuant to claims for insurance filed on or 

after the date of enactment of the Housing 

Act of 1964 shall be dated as of the date of 

default or as of such later date as the Com- 

missioner, in his discretion, may establish by 
ation. The debentures’; 

“(6) (A) inserting ‘(1)’ after (e)“ in sub- 
section (e); striking out ‘The certificate’ in 
such subsection and inserting in lieu thereof 
Subject to paragraph (2), the certificate’; 
and adding at the end of such subsection a 
new paragraph as follows: 

“*(2) A certificate of claim shall not be 
issued and the provisions of paragraph (1) of 
this subsection shall not be applicable in the 
case of a mortgage accepted for insurance 
pursuant to a commitment issued on or after 
the date of enactment of the Housing Act of 
1964.’; 

„(B) striking out ‘and a certificate of 
claim’ in the second sentence of subsection 
(a) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘and (sub- 
ject to subsection (e)(2)) a certificate of 
claim’; 

“(7) striking out the first paragraph of 
subsection (f) and inserting in Heu thereof 
the following: 

“*(f)(1) H, after deducting (in such man- 
ner and amount as the Commissioner shall 
determine to be equitable and in accordance 
with sound accounting practice) the ex- 
penses incurred by the Commissioner, the net 
amount realized from any property con- 
veyed to the Commissioner under this sec- 
tion and the claims assigned therewith ex- 
ceed the face value of the debentures issued 
and the cash paid in exchange for such prop- 
erty plus all interest paid on such debentures, 
such excess shall be divided as follows:’; 

“(8) redesignating the second paragraph 
of subsection (f) as paragraph (i), and strik- 
ing out ‘207; and’ at the end of the para- 
graph and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: ‘207: Provided; That on and after the 
date of enactment of the Housing Act of 
1964, any excess remaining after payment to 
the holder of the full amount of the certi- 
ficate of claim, together with the accrued in- 
terest increment thereon, shall be retained 
by the Commissioner and credited to the 
applicable insurance fund; and’; 

“(9) redesignating the third paragraph of 
subsection (f) as paragraph (ii); 

“(10) designating the last paragraph of 
subsection (f) as paragraph (2) and insert- 
ing the following before the period at the 
end thereof: ‘: Provid d, That the settle- 
ment authority created by the Housing 
Amendments of 1955 shall be terminated with 
respect to any certificates of claim outstand- 
ing as of the date of enactment of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1964’; and 

“(11) inserting at the end of subsection 
(f) a new paragraph as follows: 

“*(3) With the consent of the holder 
thereof, the Commissioner is authorized, 
without awaiting the final liquidation of 
the Commissioner's interest in the property, 
to settle any certificate of claim issued pur- 
suant to subsection (e), with respect 
to which settlement had not been ef- 
fected prior to the date of enactment of the 
Housing Act of 1964, by making payment 
in cash to the holder thereof of such amount 
not exceeding the face amount of the cer- 
tificate of claim, together with the accrued 
interest thereon, as the Commissioner may 
consider appropriate: Provided, That in any 
case where the certificate of claim is settled 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
paragraph, any amounts realized after the 
date of enactment of the Housing Act of 
1964, in the liquidation of the Commission- 
er's interest in the property, shall be retained 
by the Commissioner and credited to the ap- 
plicable insurance fund.’ 


“(b) Section 207(g) of such Act is 


amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: ‘Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, upon receipt, after the 
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date of enactment of the Housing Act of 
1964, of an application for insurance benefits 
on a mortgage insured under this Act, the 
Commissioner may terminate the mortgagee’s 
obligation to pay premium charges on the 
mortgage.’ 

“(c)(1) Sections 203 (k), 220 (f) (8). 220 
(h) (6), and 23308) of such Act are each 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: ‘If the insurance payment is made 
in cash, there shall be added to such pay- 
ment an amount equivalent to the interest 
which the debentures would have earned, 
computed to a date to be established pur- 
suant to regulations issued by the Commis- 
sioner.’ 

“(2) Section 221(g)(3) of such Act is 
amended by striking out ‘; or’ at the end 
thereof and inserting in lieu thereof a period 
and the following: ‘If the insurance is paid 
in cash, there shall be added to such pay- 
ment an amount equivalent to the interest 
which the debentures would have earned, 
computed to a date to be established pursu- 
ant to regulations issued by the Commis- 
sioner.” 

“(d) Section 604 of the National Housing 
Act is amended by— 

“(1) inserting after the colon following the 
first proviso in subsection (a) an additional 
proviso as follows: ‘Provided further, That 
with respect to any debentures issued on or 
after the date of enactment of the Housing 
Act of 1964, the Commissioner may, with the 
consent of the mortgagee (in lieu of issuing 
a certificate of claim as provided in subsec- 
tion (e)), include in debentures, in addition 
to amounts otherwise allowed for such costs, 
an amount not to exceed one-third of the 
total foreclosure, acquisition, and conveyance 
costs actually paid by the mortgagee and 
approved by the Commissioner, but in no 
event may the total allowance for such costs 
exceed the amount actually paid by the 
mortgage:’; 

“(2) striking out ‘$50’ in the second sen- 
tence of subsection (c) and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘$350’; 

(3) striking out ‘default, and’ in the sec- 
ond sentence of subsection (d) and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: ‘default, except 
that debentures issued pursuant to claims 
for insurance filed on or after the date of 
enactment of the Housing Act of 1964, shall 
be dated as of the date of default or as of 
such later date as the Commissioner, in his 
discretion, may establish by regulation, The 
debentures’; 

“(4) striking out the first paragraph of 
subsection (f) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“*(f) (1) If, after deducting (in such man- 
ner and amount as the Commissioner shall 
determine to be equitable and in accord- 
ance with sound accounting practice) the 
expenses incurred by the Commissioner, the 
net amount realized from any property con- 
veyed to the Commissioner under this sec- 
tion and the claims assigned therewith ex- 
ceed the face value of the debentures issued 
and the cash paid in exchange for such prop- 
erty plus all interest paid on such deben- 
tures, such excess shall be divided as fol- 
lows:’; 

“(5) redesignating the second paragraph 
of subsection (f) as paragraph (i), and strik- 
ing out ‘property; and’ at the end of the 
paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: ‘property: Provided, That on and 
after the date of enactment of the Housing 
Act of 1964, any excess remaining after pay- 
ment to the holder of the full amount of 
the certificate of claim shall be retained by 
the Commissioner and credited to the War 
Housing Insurance Fund; and’; 

“(6) redesignating the third paragraph 
of subsection (f) as paragraph (ii); 

7) designating the last paragraph of sub- 
section (f) as paragraph (2) and inserting 
the following before the period at the end 
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thereof: ‘: Provided, That the settlement au- 
thority created by the Housing Amendments 
of 1955 shall be terminated with respect to 
any certificate of claim outstanding as of the 
date of enactment of the Housing Act of 
1964'; and 

(8) inserting at the end of subsection (f) 
a new paragraph as follows: 

3) With the consent of the holder there- 
of, the Commissioner is authorized to settle, 
without awaiting the final liquidation of the 
Commissioner’s interest in the property, any 
certificate of claim issued pursuant to sub- 
section (e), with respect to which a settle- 
ment had not been effected prior to the date 
of enactment of the Housing Act of 1964, by 
making payment in cash to the holder there- 
of of such amount, not exceeding the face 
amount of the certificate of claim, together 
with the accrued interest increment thereon, 
as the Commissioner may consider appropri- 
ate: Provided, That in any case where the 
certificate of claim is settled in accordance 
with the provisions of this paragraph, any 
amounts realized after the date of enactment 
of the Housing Act of 1964, in the liquida- 
tion of the Commissioner’s interest in the 
property, shall be retained by the Commis- 
sioner and credited to the applicable insur- 
ance fund.’ 

“(e) Section 904 of such Act is amended 

“(1) inserting after the colon following the 
first proviso in subsection (a) an additional 
proviso as follows: ‘Provided further, That 
with respect to any debentures issued on or 
after the date of enactment of the Housing 
Act of 1964, the Commissioner may, with the 
consent of the mortgagee (in lieu of issuing 
a certificate of claim as provided in subsec- 
tion (e)), include in debentures, in addition 
to amounts otherwise allowed for such costs, 
an amount not to exceed one-third of the 
total foreclosure, acquisition, and convey- 
ance costs actually paid by the mortgagee 
and approved by the Commissioner, but in 
no event may the total allowance for such 
costs exceed the amount actually paid by 
the mortgagee:’; 

(2) striking out 8650“ in the second sen- 
tence of subsection (c) and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘$350’; and 

“(3) striking out ‘default, and’ in the sec- 
ond sentence of subsection (d) and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: ‘default, ex- 
cept that debentures issued pursuant to 
claims for insurance filed on or after the 
date of enactment of the Housing Act of 
1964 shall be dated as of the date of default 
or as of such later date as the Commissioner, 
in his discretion, may establish by regula- 
tion, The debentures’. 

“(f) Sections 604 and 904 of such Act are 
each amended by striking out in the third 
sentence of subsection (a) ‘paid after either 
of such dates’. 


“Mazimum amount of section 207 rental 
housing mortgages 

“Sec. 106. Section 207(c)(2) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended by striking 
out all that follows the first colon and pre- 
cedes ‘to mortgages on housing in Alaska’, 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
‘Provided, That this limitation shall not 
apply’. 
“Family unit limits on FHA rental housing 


“Sec. 107. (a) Section 207(c) (3) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended by striking 
out the first paragraph and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“*(3) not to exceed, for such part of the 
property or project as may be attributable to 
dwelling use (excluding exterior land im- 
provements as defined by the Commis- 
sioner), $9,000 per family unit without a 
bedroom, $12,500 per family unit with one 
bedroom, $15,000 per family unit with two 
bedrooms, and $18,500 per family unit with 
three or more bedrooms or not to exceed 
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$1,800 per space or $500,000 per mortgage for 
trailer courts or parks; except that as to 
projects to consist of elevator-type struc- 
tures the Commissioner may, in his discre- 
tion, increase the dollar amount limitations 
per family unit to not to exceed 810,500 per 
family unit without a bedroom, $15,000 per 
family unit with one bedroom, $18,000 per 
family unit with two bedrooms, and $22,500 
per family unit with three or more bedrooms, 
as the case may be, to compensate for the 
higher costs incident to the construction of 
elevator-type structures of sound standards 
of construction and design; and except that 
the Commissioner may, by regulation, in- 
crease any of the foregoing dollar amount 
limitations. contained in this paragraph by 
not to exceed 45 per centum in any geo- 
graphical area where he finds that cost levels 
so require.’ 

„(b) Section 213(b)(2) of such Act is 
amended by striking out all that precedes 
the third proviso and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“*(2) not to exceed, for such part of the 
property or project as may be attributable to 
dwelling use (excluding exterior land im- 
provements as defined by the Commissioner), 
$9,000 per family unit without a bedroom, 
$12,500 per family unit with one bedroom, 
$15,000 per family unit with two bedrooms, 
and $18,500 per family unit with three or 
more bedrooms, and not to exceed 97 per 
centum of the amount which the Commis- 
sioner estimates will be the replacement cost 
of the property or project when the proposed 
physical improvements are completed: Pro- 
vided, That as to projects to consist of ele- 
vator- type structures the Commissioner may, 
in his discretion, increase the dollar amount 
limitations per family unit to not to exceed 
$10,500 per family unit without a bedroom, 
$15,000 per family unit with one bedroom, 
$18,000 per family unit with two bedrooms, 
and $22,500 per family unit with three or 
more bedrooms, as the case may be, to com- 
pensate for the higher costs incident to the 
eonstruction of elevator-type structures of 
sound standards of construction and design: 
Provided further, That the Commissioner 
may, by regulation, increase any of the fore- 
going dollar amount limitations contained in 
this paragraph by not to exceed 45 per cen- 
tum in any geographical area where he finds 
that cost levels so require’. 

„(e) Section 220 (d) (3) (B) (iil) of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

„t) not exceed, for such part of the 
property or project as may be attributable to 
dwelling use (excluding exterior land im- 
provements as defined by the Commissioner), 
$9,000 per family unit without a bedroom, 
$12,500 per family unit with one bedroom, 
$15,000 per family unit with two bedrooms, 
and $18,500 per family unit with three or 
more bedrooms; except that as to projects 
to consist of elevator-type structures the 
Commissioner may, in his discretion, in- 
crease the dollar amount limitations per 
family unit to not to exceed $10,500 per 
family unit without a bedroom, $15,000 per 
family unit with one bedroom, $18,000 per 
family unit with two bedrooms, and $22,500 
per family unit with three or more bed- 
rooms, as the case may be, to compensate 
for the higher costs incident to the con- 
struction of elevator-type structures of 
sound standards of construction and design; 
and except that the Commissioner may, by 
regulation, increase any of the foregoing 
dollar amount limitations.contained in this 
clause by not to exceed 45 per centum in any 
geographical area where he finds that cost 
levels so require: Provided, That nothing 
contained in this subparagraph shall pre- 
clude the insurance of mortgages covering 
existing multifamily dwellings to be re- 
habilitated or reconstructed for the purposes 
set forth in subsection (a) of this section; 
and’, 
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“(d)(1) Section 221(d)(3)(il) of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

u) not exceed, for such part of the prop- 
erty or project as may be attributable to 
dwelling use (excluding exterior land im- 
provements as defined by the Commissioner), 
$8,000 per family unit without a bedroom, 
$11,250 per family unit with one bedroom, 
$13,500 per family unit with two bedrooms, 
and $17,000 per family unit with three or 
more bedrooms; except that as to projects 
to consist of elevator-type structures the 
Commissioner may, in his discretion, increase 
the dollar amount limitations per family unit 
to not to exceed $9,500 per family unit with- 
out a bedroom, $13,500 per family unit with 
one bedroom, $16,000 per family unit with 
two bedrooms, and $20,000 per family unit 
with three or more bedrooms, as the case may 
be, to compensate for the higher costs in- 
cident to the construction of elevator-type 
structures of sound standards of construc- 
tion and design; and except that the Com- 
missioner may, by regulation, increase any 
of the foregoing dollar amount limitations 
contained in this clause by not to exceed 45 
per centum in any geographical area where 
he finds that cost levels so require; and’. 

“(2) Section 221(d) (4) (u) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

n) not exceed, for such part of the 
property or project as may be attributable to 
dwelling use (excluding exterior land im- 
provements as defined by the Commissioner), 
$8,000 per family unit without a bedroom, 
$11,250 per family unit with one bedroom, 
$13,500 per family unit with two bedrooms, 
and $17,000 per family unit with three or 
more bedrooms; except that as to projects to 
consist of elevator-type structures the Com- 
missioner may, in his discretion, increase 
the dollar amount limitations per family unit 
to not to exceed $9,500 per family unit with- 
out a bedroom, $13,500 per family unit with 
one bedroom, $16,000 per family unit with 
two bedrooms, and $20,000 per family unit 
with three or more bedrooms, as the case may 
be, to compensate for the higher costs inci- 
dent to the construction of elevator-type 
structures of sound standards of construc- 
tion and design; and except that the Com- 
missioner may, by regulation, increase any 
of the foregoing dollar amount limitations 
contained in this clause by not to exceed 45 
per centum in any geographical area where 
he finds that cost levels so require;’. 

“(e) Section 231(c)(2) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

2) not exceed, for such part of the 
property or project as may be attributable to 
dwelling use (excluding exterior land im- 
provements as defined by the Commissioner), 
$8,000 per family unit without a bedroom, 
$11,250 per family unit with one bedroom, 
$13,500 per family unit with two bedrooms, 
and $17,000 per family unit with three or 
more bedrooms; except that as to projects 
to consist of elevator-type structures the 
Commissioner may, in his discretion, increase 
the dollar amount limitations per family 
unit to not to exceed $9,500 per family unit 
without a bedroom, $13,500 per family unit 
with one bedroom, $16,000 per family unit 
with two bedrooms, and $20,000 per family 
unit with three or more bedrooms, as the 
case May be, to compensate for the higher 
costs incident to the construction of eleva- 
tor-type structures of sound standards of 
construction and design; and except that the 
Commissioner may, by regulation, increase 
any of the foregoing dollar amount limita- 
tions contained in this paragraph by not to 
exceed 45 per centum in any geographical 
area where he finds that cost levels so re- 
quire;’. 

„(f) (1) Clause (2) in the first sentence of 
section 810(f) of such Act is amended by 
striking out ‘$2,500 per room (or $9,000 per 
family unit if the number of rooms in such 
property or project is less than four per fam- 
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ily unit)’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$9,000 
per family unit without a bedroom, $12,500 
per family unit with one bedroom, $15,000 
per family unit with two bedrooms, and 
$18,500 per family unit with three or more 
bedrooms’. 

“(2) The second sentence of section 
810(f) of such Act is amended to read as 
follows: The Commissioner may, by regula- 
tion, increase any of the foregoing dollar 
amount limitations contained in this para- 
graph by not to exceed 45 per centum in 
any geographical area where he finds that 
cost levels so require.’ 

“(g) If the Federal Housing Commissioner 
determines that it would be inequitable to 
apply the provisions of the National Housing 
Act as amended by this section to a project 
which had been submitted for his consid- 
eration prior to the date of the enactment 
of this Act, such provisions may be applied 
to such project without regard to the amend- 
ments made by this section. 


“Elimination of mandatory acquisition or 
foreclosure within one year of multifam- 
ily project in default 
“Src. 108. Section 207(k) of the National 

Housing Act is amended by striking out the 

second sentence, 


“Supplementary cooperative loans under 
section 213(7) 

“Sec. 109. (a) Section 213(j)(1) of the 
National Housing Act is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘or’ at the end of 
clause (A); 

“(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of clause (B) and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘< or’; and 

“(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new clause: 

“*(C) Cooperative purchases and resales 
of memberships in order to provide neces- 
sary refinancing for resales of memberships 
which involve increases in equity; but in 
such resales by the cooperative the down- 
payments by the new members shall not be 
less than those made on the original sales 
of such memberships.’ 

“(b) Section 305(e) of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: ‘Without regard to 
any of the limitations of this subsection 
except the total amount of authorizations 
available, the Association is authorized to 
enter into advance commitment contracts 
and purchase transactions on supplementary 
cooperative loans with respect to which the 
Federal Housing Commissioner shall have 
issued, pursuant to section 213 (J), either a 
commitment to insure or a statement of eli- 
gibility; but such commitments and pur- 
chases shall be made solely where there is 
a management-type cooperative involved 
which is certified by the Federal Housing 
Commissioner as a consumer cooperative.’ 
“Mortgage limits under section 220 sales 

housing mortgage insurance program 

“Sec. 110. Section 220 (d) (3) (A) (1) of the 
National Housing Act is amended by striking 
out ‘$25,000’, ‘$27,500’, ‘$30,000’, ‘$35,000’, and 
‘$35,000’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$30,- 
000’, ‘$32,500’, ‘$32,500’, ‘$37,500’, and ‘$37,- 
500’, respectively. 

“Mortgage limits under section 220 multi- 
family housing mortgage insurance pro- 
gram 
“Sec. 111. Section 220(d) (3) (B) (i) of the 

National Housing Act is amended by striking 

out ‘$20,000,000' and inserting in lieu thereof 

‘$30,000,000’. 

“Loans to cover the cost of public im- 

provements 

“Sec. 112. (a) The second sentence of sec- 


tion 220 (h) (1) of the National Housing Act 
is amended to read as follows: ‘As used in 


this subsection— 
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„A) the term “home improvement loan” 
means a loan, advance of credit, or purchase 
of an obligation representing a loan or ad- 
vance of credit made— 

%) for the purpose of financing the 
improvement of an existing structure (or in 
connection with an existing structure) 
which was constructed not less than ten 
years prior to the making of such loan, ad- 
vance of credit, or purchase, and which is 
used or will be used primarily for residential 
purposes: Provided, That a home improve- 
ment loan shall include a loan, advance, or 
purchase with respect to the improvement 
of a structure which was constructed less 
than ten years prior to the making of such 
loan, advance, or purchase if the proceeds are 
or will be used primarily for major structural 
improvements, or to correct defects which 
were not known at the time of the comple- 
tion of the structure or which were caused 
by fire, flood, windstorm, or other casualty; 
or 


“* (ii) for the purpose of enabling the bor- 
rower to pay that part of the cost of the 
construction or installation of sidewalks, 
curbs, gutters, street paving, street lights, 
sewers, or other public improvements, adja- 
cent to or in the vicinity of property owned 
by him and used primarily for residential 
purposes, which is assessed against him or 
for which he is otherwise legally liable as 
the owner of such property; 

„B) the term improvement“ means 
conservation, repair, restoration, rehabilita- 
tion, conversion, alteration, enlargement, or 
remodeling; and 

“"(C) the term “financial institution” 
means a lender approved by the Commis- 
sioner as eligible for insurance under section 
2 or a mortgage approved under section 
203 (b) (1). 

“(b) Section 220 (h) (2) () of such Act is 
amended by inserting before the semicolon 
at the end thereof the following: ‘, and be 
limited as required by paragraph (11)’. 

„s) Section 220(h) of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“*(11) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this Act, no home improvement loan 
made in whole or in part for the purpose 
specified in clause (A) (ii) of the second sen- 
tence of paragraph (1) shall be insured un- 
der this subsection if such loan (or the por- 
tion thereof which is attributable to such 
purpose), when added to the aggregate prin- 
cipal balance of any outstanding loans in- 
sured under this subsection or section 203(k) 
which were made to the same borrower for 
the purpose so specified (or the portion of 
such aggregate balance which is attributable 
to such purpose), would exceed $10,000.’ 


“Home improvement loans on property held 
under lease 

“Sec. 113. Section 220(h)(2)(vi) of the 
National Housing Act is amended by striking 
out ‘a period of not less than 50 years to run 
from the date of the loan’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘an expiration date in excess of 
10 years later than the maturity date of the 
loan’. 
“FHA section 221 housing for low- or mod- 

erate-income persons 


“Sec. 114. (a) Section 221(d) (3) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended by inserting 
after ‘or association’ the following: ‘, or 
other mortgagor approved by the Commis- 
sioner, and’. 

“(b) Subsection (e) of section 221 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“*(e)(1) A mortgagor which may be ap- 
proved by the Commissioner as provided in 
subsection (d) (3) includes a mortgagor 
which, as a condition of ob insurance 
of the mortgage and prior to the submission 
of its application for such insurance, has en- 
tered into an agreement (in form and sub- 
stance satisfactory to the Commissioner) 
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with a private nonprofit corporation eligible 
for an insured mortgage under the provisions 
of subsection (d)(3), that the mortgagor 
will sell the project when it is completed to 
the corporation at the actual cost of the proj- 
ect, as certified pursuant to section 227 of 
this Act. The mortgagor to whom the prop- 
erty is sold shall be regulated or supervised 
by the Commissioner as provided in subsec- 
tion (d) (3) to effectuate its purposes. 

“*(2) The Commissioner may at any time, 
under such terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe, consent to the release of the mort- 
gagor from his liability under the mortgage 
or the credit instrument secured thereby, or 
consent to the release of parts of the mort- 
gaged property from the lien of the mort- 


age. 

“(c) Section 221(d)(3) of such Act is 
amended by inserting before the colon at the 
end of the first proviso in clause (ili): 
Provided further, That in the case of any 
mortgagor other than a nonprofit corpora- 
tion or association, cooperative (including 
an investor-sponsor), or public body, or a 
mortgagor meeting the special requirements 
of subsection (e)(1), the amount of the 
mortgage shall not exceed 90 per centum of 
the amount otherwise authorized under this 
section’. 

“(d) The last sentence of section 221(f) 
of such Act is amended by striking out 
‘July 1, 1965’, each place it appears, and in- 
serting in lieu: thereof ‘September 30, 1965’. 


“Mortgage insurance for servicemen 


“Sec. 115. Section 222(b) of the National 
Housing Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out ‘203(b) or 203(i)* in 
paragraph (1) and inserting in lieu thereof 
203 (b), 203 (1), or 221(d) (2),’; and 

“(2) by striking out such principal obli- 
gation shall not exceed $9,000’ in paragraph 
(2) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘or section 
221 (d) (2) such principal obligation shall not 
exceed the maximum limits prescribed for 
such section’. 


“Private financing of sale of FHA-acquired 
properties 

“Sec. 116. Section 223(c) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out 
‘limitation upon eligibility contained in this 
title II’ and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: ‘limitations or requirements con- 
tained in this title upon the eligibility of 
the mortgage, upon the payment of insurance 
premiums, or upon the terms and conditions 
of insurance settlement and the benefits of 
the insurance to be included in such settle- 
ment (except that in any case the payment 
of insurance shall be in debentures)’. 


“Mortgage insurance for nonprofit nursing 
homes 

“Sec. 117. Section 232 (b) (1) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended by inserting 
after ‘proprietary facility’ the following: ‘or 
facility of a private nonprofit corporation or 
association’. 

“Experimental housing 

“Sec. 118. (a) Section 233(a) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended by striking 
out‘, in the case of mortgages insured under 
subsection (b)(2) of this section, advances 
on such mortgages’ and inserting in leu 
thereof ‘home improvement loans, and in- 
cluding advances on mortgages’. 

“(b) Section 233(b) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(b) To be eligible for insurance under 
this section, a mortgage shall meet the re- 
quirements of one of the other sections of 
this title; except that, in lieu of determining 
the appraised value or the replacement cost 
of the property in cases involving new con- 
struction or the estimated cost of repair and 
rehabilitation or improvement in cases in- 
volving existing properties, the Commissioner 
shall estimate the cost of replacing the 
property using comparable conventional 
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design, materials, and construction, and any 
limitation upon the maximum mortgage 
amount available to a nonoccupant owner 
shall not, in the discretion of the Commis- 
sioner, be applicable to mortgages insured 
under this section." 

“(c) Section 233 of such Act is further 
amended by striking out subsections (e) 
and (f) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

e) Any mortgagee or lender under a 
mortgage insured under subsection (b) shall 
be entitled to insurance benefits determined 
in the same manner as such benefits would 
be determined if such mortgage or loan were 
insured under the section of this title for 
which it otherwise would have been eligible 
except for the experimental feature of the 
property involved.’ 

d) Section 233 of such Act is further 
amended by redesignating subsections (g) 
and (h) as subsections (f) and (g), respec- 
tively, and by striking out ‘subsections (e) 
and (f)’ in the first sentence of the subsec- 
tion so redesignated as subsection (f) and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘subsection (e)“. 


“Mortgage insurance for condominiums 


“Sec. 119. (a) Section 234 of the National 
Housing Act is amended— 

“(1) by striking out the heading and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
For CONDOMINIUMS’; 

“(2) by striking out ‘structure’ each place 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof ‘proj- 
ect’ (and by striking out ‘structures’ in the 
last sentence of subsection (c) and inserting 
in lieu thereof projects“); 

“(3) by striking out ‘the term “mortgage” 
for the purposes of this section’ in subsec- 
tion (b) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘the 
term “mortgage” for the purposes of subsec- 
tion (c)’; å 

“(4) (A) by striking out ‘this section’ each 
time it appears in subsection (c) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘this subsection’; 

“(B) by striking out ‘under another sec- 
tion’ in the first sentence of subsection (c) 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘under any sec- 
tion’; 

“(5) by striking out ‘section 213“ each 
time it appears in subsection (c) and insert- 
aye in lieu thereof section 213 (a) (1) and 

** 

“(6) by striking out the third sentence of 
subsection (e) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: ‘To be eligible for insurance 
pursuant to this subsection, a mortgage 
shall (A) involve a principal obligation in 
an amount not to exceed $30,000, and not to 
exceed the sum of (1) 97 per centum of $15,- 
000 of the amount which the Commissioner 
estimates will be the appraised value of the 
family unit including common areas and 
facilities as of the date the mortgage is ac- 
cepted for insurance, (ii) 90 per centum of 
such value in excess of $15,000 but not in 
excess of $20,000, and (ill) 75 per centum 
of such value in excess of $20,000, and (B) 
have a maturity satisfactory to the Commis- 
sioner, but not to exceed, in any event, thirty- 
five years from the date of the beginning of 
amortization of the m or three- 
fourths of the Commissioner’s estimate of the 
remaining economic life of the project, 
whichever is the lesser.’; 

“(7) by redesignating subsection (d) as 
subsection (g), by redesignating subsections 
(e) and (f) as subsections (1) and (j), re- 
spectively, and by inserting after subsection 
(c) the following new subsections: 

“*(d) In addition to individual mortgages 
insured under subsection (c), the Commis- 
sioner is authorized, in his discretion and 
under such terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe, to insure blanket mortgages (in- 
cluding advances on such mortgages during 
construction) which’ cover multifamily proj- 
ects to be constructed or rehabilitated in 
cases where the mortgage is held by a mort- 
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gagor, 
which— 

“*(1) has certified to the Commissioner, 
as a condition of obtaining the insurance of 
a blanket mortgage under this subsection, 
that upon completion of the multifamily 
project covered by such mortgage it intends 
to commit the ownership of the multifamily 
project to a plan of family unit ownership 
under which each family unit would be eligi- 
ble for individual mortgage insurance under 
subsection (c) and will faithfully and dili- 
gently make and carry out all reasonable 
efforts to establish such plan of family unit 
ownership and to sell such family units to 
purchasers approved by the Commissioner; 
and 

“*(2) shall be regulated or restricted by 
the Commissioner as to rents, charges, capi- 
tal structure, rate of return, and methods 
of operation until the termination of all 
obligations of the Commissioner under the 
insurance and during such further period of 
time as the Commissioner shall be the owner, 
holder, or reinsurer of the mortgage. The 
Commissioner may make such contracts with 
and acquire for not to exceed $100 such stock 
or interest in such mortgagor as he may 
deem necessary to render effective the regula- 
tion and restriction of such mortgagor. The 
stock or interest acquired by the Commis- 
sioner shall be paid for out of the Apartment 
Unit Insurance Fund, and shall be redeemed 
by the mortgagor at par at any time upon 
the request of the Commissioner after the 
termination of all obligations of the Com- 
missioner under the insurance. : 

“*(e) To be eligible for insurance, a 
blanket mortgage on any multifamily project 
of a mortgagor of the character described 
in subsection (d) shall involve a principal 
obligation in an amount— 

“*(1) not to exceed $20,000,000, or not to 
exceed $25,000,000 if the mortgage is exe- 
cuted by a mortgagor regulated or super- 
vised, under Federal or State law or by a po- 
litical subdivision of a State or an agency 
thereof, as to rents, charges, and methods 
of operation; 

“*(2) not to exceed 90 per centum of the 
amount which the Commissioner estimates 
will be the replacement cost of the project 
when the proposed physical improvements 
are completed; 

“*(3) not to exceed, for such part of the 
project as may be attributable to dwelling 
use (excluding exterior land improvements 
as defined by the Commissioner), $9,000 per 
family unit without a bedroom, $12,500 per 
family unit with one bedroom, $15,000 per 
family unit with two bedrooms, and $18,500 
per family unit with three or more bedrooms; 
except that as to projects to consist of eleva- 
tor-type structures the Commissioner may, 
in his discretion, increase the dollar amount 
limitations per family unit to not to exceed 
$10,500 per family unit without a bedroom, 
$15,000 per family unit with one bedroom, 
$18,000 per family unit with two bedrooms, 
and $22,500 per family unit with three or 
more bedrooms, as the case may be, to com- 
pensate for the higher costs incident to the 
construction of elevator-type structures of 
sound standards of construction and design; 
and except that the Commissioner may, by 
regulation, increase any of the foregoing dol- 
lar amount limitations contained in this 
paragraph by not to exceed 45 per centum in 
any geographical area where he finds that 
cost levels so require; and 

4) not to exceed an amount equal to the 
sum of the unit mortgage amounts deter- 
mined under the provisions of subsection (c) 
assuming the mortgagor to be the owner and 
occupant of each family unit. 

„) Any blanket mortgage insured under 
subsection (d) shall provide for complete 
amortization by periodic payments within 
such term as the Commissioner may pre- 
scribe but not to exceed forty years from the 


approved by the Commissioner, 
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beginning of amortization of the mortgage, 
and shall bear interest (exclusive of premium 
charges for insurance) at not to exceed 514 
per centum per annum on the amount of the 
principal obligation outstanding at any time. 
The Commissioner may consent to the re- 
lease of a part or parts of the mortgaged prop- 
erty from the lien of the blanket mortgage 
upon such terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe and the blanket mortgage may pro- 
vide for such release., The project covered 
by the blanket mortgage may include five or 
more family units and such commercial and 
community facilities as the Commissioner 
deems adequate to serve the occupants.’; 

“(8) by striking out ‘this section’ each 
time it appears in the subsection redesig- 
nated as subsection (g) by paragraph (7) 
of this subsection and inserting in lieu there- 
of ‘subsection (c) of this section’; 

“(9) by inserting after the subsection re- 
designated as subsection (g) by paragraph 
(7) of this subsection the following new 
subsection: 

h) The provisions of subsections (d), 
(e), (g), (h), (), (j), (K), (1). (m), (n), 
and (p) of section 207 shall be applicable to 
mortgages insured under subsection (d) of 
this section, except that all references to the 
Housing Insurance Fund, or Housing Fund, 
shall be construed to refer to the Apartment 
Unit Insurance Fund.’; and 

(10) by amending the subsection redesig- 
nated as subsection (j) by paragraph (7) of 
this subsection to read as follows: 

„%) The provisions of sections 225 and 
230 shall be applicable to the mortgages in- 
sured under subsection (c) of this section.’ 

“(b) Section 212(a) of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “The provisions of this sec- 
tion shall also apply to the insurance of any 
mortgage under section 234(d).’ 

e) Section 227(a) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out or (vil)’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘(vii)’, and by inserting before 
the semicolon at the end thereof ‘, or (viii) 
under section 234(d)’. 

“Prepayment of mortgages by nonprofit 

educational institutions 

“Sec. 120. Title V of the National Housing 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new section: 

“Prepayment of mortgages by nonprofit 

educational institutions 

“ ‘Sec. 617. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act, no adjusted premium 
charge shall be collected in connection with 
the payment in full, prior to maturity, of 
any mortgage insured under this Act, if the 
mortgagor certifies to the Commissioner that 
the loan was paid in full by or on behalf of 
a nonprofit educational institution which in- 
tends to use the property for educational 


purposes. 

“*(b) The Commissioner shall refund any 
adjusted premium charge collected subse- 
quent to July 1, 1962, and prior to the date 
of the enactment of the Housing Act of 1964, 
in connection with the payment in full, prior 
to maturity, of any mortgage insured under 
this Act, if the mortgagor under such mort- 
gage makes the certification prescribed by 
subsection (a).’ 
“Correction of substantial defects in mort- 

gaged homes 

“Sec. 121. Title V of the National Housing 
Act is amended by adding after section 517 
(added by section 120 of this Act) the follow- 
ing new section: 


“Expenditures to correct or compensate for 
substantial defects in mortgaged homes 


“Sec. 518. (a) The Commissioner is au- 
thorized, with respect to any property im- 
proved by a one- to four-family dwelling ap- 
proved for mortgage insurance prior to the 
beginning of construction which he finds to 
have structural defects, to make expenditures 
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for (1) correcting such defects, (2) paying the 
claims of the owner of the property arising 
from such defects, or (3) acquiring title to 
the property: Provided, That such authority 
of the Commissioner shall exist only (A) if 
the owner has requested assistance from the 
Commissioner not later than four years (or 
such shorter time as the Commissioner may 
prescribe) after insurance of the mortgage, 
and (B) if the property is encumbered by a 
mortgage which is insured under this Act 
after the date of enactment of the Housing 
Act of 1964. 

“*(b) The Commissioner shall by regula- 
tions prescribe the terms and conditions 
under which expenditures and payments may 
be made under the provisions of this section, 
and his decisions regarding such expendi- 
tures or payments, and the terms and con- 
ditions under which the same are approved 
or disapproved, shall be final and conclusive 
and shall not be subject to judicial review.’ 


“TITLE II—HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY AND 
HANDICAPPED 


“Housing for the elderly—Loan program 


“SEc. 201. Section 202(a) (4) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1959 is amended by striking out 
8275, 000,000 and inserting in lieu thereof 
*$350,000,000’. 


“FHA section 221 housing for low- or moder- 
ate-income elderly persons 


“Sec, 202. Section 221(f) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: 
‘Any person sixty-two years of age or over 
shall be deemed to be a family within the 
meaning of the terms “family” and “fami- 
lies” as those terms are used in this section.’ 


“Housing for the handicapped 


“Sec, 203. (a) (1) The heading of title IT of 
the Housing Act of 1959 is amended by strik- 
ing out “HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY 
OR HANDICAPPED’. 

“(2) Section 202 of such Act is amended— 

“(A) by striking out ‘elderly families and 
elderly persons’ wherever it appears in sub- 
sections (a) (1), (a) (2), and (e) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof in each instance ‘elderly 
or handicapped families’; 

“(B) by amending subsection (d)(1) to 
read as follows: 

“*(1) The term “housing” means struc- 
tures suitable for dwelling use by elderly or 
handicapped families which are (A) new 
structures, or (B) provided by rehabilita- 
tion, alteration, conversion, or improvement 
of existing structures which are otherwise 
inadequate for proposed dwelling use by 
such families.’; 

“(C) by striking out the first sentence of 
subsection (d)(4) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: ‘The term “elderly or 
handicapped families” means families which 
consist of two or more persons and the head 
of which (or his spouse) is sixty-two years 
of age or over or is handicapped, and such 
term also means a single person who is 
sixty-two years of age or over or is handi- 
capped, A person shall be considered handi- 
capped if such person is determined, pur- 
suant to regulations issued by the Adminis- 
trator, to have a physical impairment which 
(A) is expected to be of long-continued and 
indefinite duration, (B) substantially im- 
pedes his ability to live independently, and 
(C) is of such a nature that such ability 
could be improved by more suitable housing 
conditions.’; 

“(D) by inserting before the period at the 
end of subsection (d)(7) the following: ‘or 
rehabilitation, alteration, conversion, or im- 
provement of existing structures’; and 

(E) by amending subsection (d) (8) to 
read as follows: 

“*(8) The term “related facilities” means 
(A) new structures suitable for use by elderly 
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or handicapped families as cafeterias or din- 
ing halls, community rooms or buildings, 
workshops, or infirmaries or other inpatient 
or outpatient health facilities, or other es- 
sential service facilities, and (B) structures 
suitable for the above uses provided by re- 
habilitation, alteration, conversion, or im- 
provement of existing structures which are 
otherwise imadequate for such uses,’ 

“(b) The last sentence of section 221(f) 
of the National Housing Act (as added by 
section 202 of this Act) is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘person sixty-two years of age or 
over’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘person 
who is sixty-two years of age or over, or who 
is a handicapped person within the meaning 
of section 202 of the Housing Act of 1959,’. 

„e) Section 231 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“*(f) Notwithstanding any of the provi- 
sions of this section, the housing provided 
under this section may include family units 
which are specially designed for the use and 
occupancy of any person or family qualifying 
as a handicapped family as defined in sec- 
tion 202 of the Housing Act of 1959, and 
such special facilities as the Commissioner 
deems adequate to serve handicapped fami- 
lies (as so defined). The Commissioner may 
also prescribe procedures to secure to such 
families preference or priority of opportunity 
to rent the living units specially designed 
for their use and occupancy.’ 

“(d) The second sentence of section 2(2) 
of the United States Housing Act of 1937 (as 
amended by section 401 (a) of this Act) is 
amended by inserting after ‘and includes’ the 
following: ‘a single person who is handi- 
capped within the meaning of section 202 of 
the Housing Act of 1959 or who is’, 

“(e) Section 207 of the Housing Act of 
1961 (as amended by section 407 of this Act) 
is further amended by inserting before the 
period at the end of the first sentence the 
following: ‘and of demonstrating the types 
of housing and the means of providing hous- 
ing that will assist low income persons or 
families who qualify as handicapped families 
as defined in section 202 of the Housing Act 
of 1959’. 

“TITLE I1I—URBAN RENEWAL 
“Code enforcement 

“Sec. 801. (a) Section 101(c) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 is amended by striking out 
the period at the end thereof and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following:: Provided jfur- 
ther, That commencing three years after the 
date of enactment of the Housing Act of 
1964, no workable program shall be certified 
or re-certified unless (A) the locality has 
had in effect, for at least six months prior 
to such certification or re-certification, a 
minimum standards housing code, related 
but not limited to health, sanitation, and 
occupancy requirements, which is deemed 
adequate by the Administrator, and (B) the 
Administrator is satisfied that the locality is 
carrying out an effective program of enforce- 
ment to achieve compliance with such hous- 
ing code.” 

“(b) The first sentence of section 110(c) 
of such Act is amended by inserting after 
‘or rehabilitation or conservation in an urban 
renewal area,’ the following: ‘or a program 
of code enforcement in an urban renewal 

“(c) Paragraph (5) of the second sentence 
of section 110(c) of such Act is amended 
by (1) striking out ‘a program of’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof of code 
enforcement or’, and (2) adding before the 
semicolon at the end of such paragraph the 
following: ‘: Provided, That no program of 
code enforcement shall be included as part 
of an urban renewal project unless the lo- 
cality shall agree to increase its total expend- 
Itures with respect to code enforcement, 
during the period such project is under con- 
tract for a loan or capital grant, by an 
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amount equal to the required local grants-in- 
aid with respect to the code enforcement 
included as part of such project’. 

“(d) Any contract for a capital grant 
under title I of the Housing Act of 1949, 
executed prior to the date of enactment of 
this Act, may be amended to incorporate the 
provisions of subsection (c) for costs in- 
curred on or after such date. 


“Self-help programs for community improve- 
ment 


“Sec. 302. Section 101(d) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by inserting immedi- 
ately after ‘local urban renewal programs’ the 
following: ‘(including rehabilitation projects 
requiring no additional assistance under this 
title or  self-liquidating redevelopment 
projects)’. 

“Loan contract for two or more projects 


“Sec. 303. (a) Section 102 (a) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: ‘Notwithstanding 
any other provision of this title, the Admin- 
istrator may make a temporary loan, as de- 
scribed in the first two sentences of this sub- 
section, for two or more urban renewal proj- 
ects being carried out by the same local 
public agency. The principal amount of any 
such loan which is outstanding at any one 
time shall not exceed the estimated expendi- 
tures to be made by the local public agency 
for such projects.’ 

“(B) Section 110(g) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out in the first sentence there- 
of the words ‘for any project’. 


“Capital grant authorization 


“Sec. 304. Section 103(b) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by striking out ‘not 
to exceed $4,000,000,000’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘not to exceed $4,725,000,000’. 


“Relocation of displacees from urban renewal 
areas 


“Sec. 305. (a) (1) Section 105(c) of the 
Housing Act of 1949 is amended by striking 
out ‘families’ wherever it appears and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘individuals and families’. 

“(2) The requirement imposed by the 
amendments made by paragraph (1) shall 
not be applicable to any project receiving 
Federal recognition prior to the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 

“(b) Section 105(c) of such Act is further 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof the following: ‘: Provided, 
That the Administrator shall issue rules and 
regulations to aid in implementing the re- 
quirements of this subsection and in other- 
wise achieving the objectives of this title 
which shall require that there be established, 
at the earliest practicable time, for each 
urban renewal project involving the dis- 
placement of families, individuals, or busi- 
ness concerns occupying property in an 
urban renewal area, a relocation assistance 
program which shall include such measures, 
facilities, and services as may be necessary 
or appropriate in order (1) to determine the 
needs of such families, individuals, and 
business concerns for relocation assistance, 
(2) to provide information and assistance to 
aid in relocation and otherwise minimize the 
hardships of displacement, and (3) to assure 
the necessary coordination of relocation ac- 
tivities with other project activities and other 
planned or proposed governmental actions 
in the community which may affect the carry- 
ing out of the relocation program’. 

“(c) Section 8(b) of the Small Business 
Act is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘and’ at the end of 
paragraph (12); 

“(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of... paragraph (13) and inserting m lieu 
thereo: and’; an 

“(3) by adding after paragraph a3) the 
following new paragraph: 

(14) to provide at the earliest practicable 
time such information and assistance as may 
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be appropriate, including information con- 
cerning eligibility for loans under section 7 
(5) (3), to local public agencies (as defined 
in section 110(h) of the Housing Act of 1949) 
and to small-business concerns to be dis- 
placed by federally aided urban renewal proj- 
ects in order to assist such small-business 
concerns in reestablishing their operations.’ 


“Disposal of land for low- and moderate- 
income housing 


“Sec. 306. Subsections (a) and (b) of sec- 
tion 107 of the Housing Act of 1949 are 
amended to read as follows: 

„a) Upon approval of the Administrator 
and subject to such conditions as he may 
determine to be in the public interest, any 
real property held as part of an urban re- 
newal project may be made available to (1) 
a limited dividend corporation, nonprofit 
corporation or association, cooperative, or 
public body or agency, or (2) a purchaser 
who would be eligible for a mo! in- 
sured under section 221 (d) (3) or (d) (4) of 
the National Housing Act, for purchase at 
fair value for use by such purchaser in the 
provision of new or rehabilitated rental or 
cooperative housing for occupancy by fam- 
ilies or individuals of moderate income. 

b) When it appears in the public in- 
terest that real property acquired as part of 
an urban renewal project should be used in 
whole or in part for a low-rent housing 
project assisted under the United States 
Housing Act of 1937, or under a State or local 
program found by the Administrator to have 
the same general purposes as the Federal 
program under such Act, the property shall 
be made available to the public housing 
agency undertaking the low-rent housing 
project at a price equal to its fair value, as 
determined in accordance with subsection 
(a), and such amount shall be included as 
part of the development cost of such low- 
rent housing project: Provided, That the local 
contribution in the form of tax exemption 
or tax remission required by section 10(h) of 
such Act, or by analogous provisions in 
legislation authorizing such State or local 
program, with respect to the low-rent hous- 
ing project into which such property was 
incorporated on or after September 23, 1959, 
shall (if covered by a contract which, in the 
determination of the Public Housing Com- 
missioner, will assure that such local con- 
tribution will be made during the entire 
period that the project is used as low-rent 
ho within the meaning of such Act, 
or by provisions found by the Administrator 
to give equivalent assurance’ in the case of 
State or local programs) be accepted as a 
local grant-in-aid equal in amount, as de- 
termined by the Administrator, to one-half 
(or one-third in the case of an urban renewal 
project on a three-fourths capital grant 
basis) of the difference between the cost of 
such property (including costs of land, clear- 
ance, site improvements, and a share, pro- 
rated on an area basis. of administrative) in- 
terest, and other project costs) and its sales 
price, and shall be considered a local grant- 
in-aid furnished in a form other than cash 
Ne the meaning of section 110 (d) of this 


“Rehabilitation of property in urban renewal 
areas 


“Sec. 307. Section 110(c) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by adding immedi- 
ately after and below paragraph (7) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“ ‘Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this title, no contract shall be entered into 
for any loan or capital grant under this title 
for any project which provides for demoli- 
tion and removal of buildings and improve- 
ments unless the Administrator determines 
that the objectives of the urban renewal 
plan could not be achieved through rehabili- 
tation of the project area.’ . 


1964 


“Projects involving the acquisition and 

development of air rights sites 

“Sec. 308. (a) Section 110(c)(1) of the 
Housing Act of 1949 is amended by— 

“(1) inserting a new clause (iv) before 
the proviso to read as follows: ‘, or (iv) air 
rights in an area consisting principally of 
land in highways, railway or subway tracks, 
bridge or tunnel entrances, or other similar 
facilities which have a blighting influence 
on the surrounding area and over which air 
rights sites are to be developed for the elimi- 
nation of such blighting influences and for 
the provision of housing (and related facili- 
ties and uses) designed specifically for, and 
limited to, families and individuals of low 
or moderate income’; 

“(2) striking out in the proviso ‘an open 
land project’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘projects under clauses (111) and (iv) hereof’; 
and 

“(8) adding before the semicolon at the 
end thereof the following: ‘: Provided jur- 
ther, That the aggregate amount of capital 
grants for projects under clause (iv) shall 
not exceed 5 per centum of the aggregate 
amount of grants authorized by this title 
to be contracted for after the date of en- 
actment of the Housing Act of 1964’. 

“(b) Section 110(c) of such Act is further 
amended by— 

“(1) striking out ‘and’ at the end of para- 
graph (6), and redesignating paragraph (7) 
as paragraph (8); 

“(2) inserting after paragraph (6) a new 

agraph as follows: 

%) construction of foundations and 
platforms necessary for the provision on air 
rights sites of housing (and related facilities 
and uses) designed specifically for, and 
limited to, families and individuals of low 
or moderate income; and’; and 

“(3) striking out ‘paragraph (7)’ in the 
third sentence (as numbered prior to the 
amendments made by this Act) and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘paragraphs (7) and (8)’. 

„(o) Section 110(d) of such Act is amended 
by striking out ‘project)’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘project, or of air rights over 
streets, alleys, and other public rights-of- 
way)’. 

“(d) Section 110(e) of such Act is amended 
by striking out ‘and (7)’ in clause (1) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof (7), and (8)’. 


“Amendment of definition of ‘going Federal 
rate’ 


“Sec. 309. Section 110(g) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by striking out the 
last sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: ‘Any contract for a loan or 
advance, authorized by the Administrator 
after the date of enactment of the Housing 
Act of 1964; shall provide for a single interest 
rate which shall be applicable also to future 
amendments of the contract which provide 
additional funds thereunder, and shall fur- 
ther provide for a periodic revision of the 
interest rate on the balance outstanding 
or to be outstanding on such loan or advance 
based on the going Federal rate on the date 
of such revision: Provided, That any con- 
tract for a loan or advance authorized prior 
to the date of enactment of the Housing Act 
of 1964 shall be amended (with the first 
amendment to such contract authorized after 
the date of enactment of such Act) to pro- 
vide for such a single interest rate (based on 
the going Federal rate at the time such 
amendment is authorized) and for periodic 
revision thereof.’ 

“Relocation payments to displaced persons 
and businesses 

“Sec. 310. (a) Tile I of the Housing Act of 
1949 is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new section: 

Relocation 

Sc. 114. (a). Notwithstanding any other 

provision of this title, an urban renewal 
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project may include the making of payments 
as prescribed in this section to displaced in- 
dividuals, families, business concerns, and 
nonprofit organizations; and any contract 
for financial assistance under this title shall 
provide that the capital grant otherwise pay- 
able for the project shall be increased by an 
amount equal to such payments and that no 
part of the amount of such payments shall 
be required to be contributed as part of the 
local grant-in-aid. As used in this section, 
“displaced” refers to displacement from an 
urban renewal area made necessary by (1) 
the acquisition of real property by a local 
public agency or by any other public body, 
(2) code enforcement activities undertaken 
in connection with an urban renewal project, 
or (3) a program of voluntary rehabilitation 
of buildings or other improvements in ac- 
cordance with an urban renewal plan. 

“*(b) A local public agency may pay to any 
displaced business concern or nonprofit or- 
ganization— 

“*(1) its reasonable and necessary moving 
expenses and any actual direct losses of prop- 
erty except goodwill or profit (which are in- 
curred on and after August 7, 1956, and for 
which reimbursement or compensation is not 
otherwise made): Provided, That such pay- 
ment shall not exceed $3,000 (or, if greater, 
the total certified actual moving expenses) ; 
and 

“*(2) an additional $1,500 in the case of a 
private business concern with average an- 
nual net earnings of less than $10,000 per 
year which (A) was doing business in a loca- 
tion in the urban renewal area on the date 
of local approval of the urban renewal plan 
(or of acquisition of real property under the 
third ‘sentence of section 102(a)), (B) is 
displaced on or after January 27, 1964, and 
(C) is not part of an enterprise having estab- 
lishments outside the urban renewal area.“ 
“Notwithstanding the provisions of clause 
(1) of the preceding sentence, a business 
concern which is not being displaced from 
an urban renewal area shall be eligible for 
payments under such clause (1) of its certi- 
fied actual moving expenses with respect 
to its outdoor advertising displays being re- 
moved from the urban renewal area in the 
same manner as though such business con- 
cern were being displaced. 

„e) (1) A local public agency may pay to 
any displaced individual or family his or its 
reasonable and necessary moving expenses 
and-any actual direct losses of property 
(which are incurred on and after August 7, 
1956, and for which reimbursement or com- 
pensation is not otherwise made) : Provided, 
That such payment shall not exceed $200: 
And provided further, That the Administra- 
tor may authorize payment to individuals 
and families of fixed amounts (mot to ex- 
ceed $200 in any case) in lieu of their re- 
spective reasonable and necessary moving 
expenses and actual direct losses of property. 

“*(2) A local public agency may pay (in 
addition to any amount under paragraph 
(1)), on behalf of any displaced family or any 
displaced individual sixty-two years of age or 
over, during the first five months after dis- 
placement, a relocation adjustment payment, 
not to exceed $500, to assist such displaced 
individual or family to acquire a decent, safe, 
and sanitary dwelling. The relocation ad- 
justment payment shall be an amount 
which, when added to 20 per centum of the 
annual income of the displaced individual 
or family at the time of displacement, equals 
the average rental required, for a 12-month 
period, for such a decent, safe, and sanitary 
dwelling of modest standards adequate in 
size to accommodate the displaced individ- 
ual or family (in the urban renewal area or 
in other areas not generally less desirable in 
regard to public utilities and public and com- 
mercial facilities): Provided, That such pay- 
ment shall be made only to an individual or 
family who is unable to secure a dwelling 
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unit in a low-rent housing project assisted 
under the United States Housing Act of 1937, 
or under a State or local program found by 
the Administrator to have the same general 
purposes as the Federal program under such 
Act: Provided further, That payments under 
this paragraph shall be available only in the 
case of families, and individuals sixty-two 
years of age or over, displaced on or after 
January 27, 1964. 

n) The Administrator is authorized to 
establish such rules and regulations as he 
may deem appropriate in carrying out the 
provisions of this section and may provide 
in any contract with a local public agency, 
or in regulations promulgated by the Ad- 
ministrator, that determinations of any duly 
designated officer or agency as to eligibility 
for and the amount of relocation assistance 
authorized by this section shall be final and 
conclusive for any purposes and not subject 
to redetermination by any court or any other 
officer. Such regulations shall include pro- 
visions to assure that relocation payments, 
as authorized by this section, shall be made 
as promptly as possible to all families, in- 
dividuals, business concerns, and nonprofit 
organizations found to be eligible for such 
payments by reason of their having been 
displaced from property in the urban re- 
newal area, without regard to any subsequent 
proceedings, determinations, or events re- 
lating to such property which do not bear 
upon whether such displacement in fact 
occurred.’ 

“(b) Any contract with a local public 
agency which was executed under title I 
of the Housing Act of 1949 before the date 
of the enactment of this Act may be amended 
to provide for payments authorized by sec- 
tion 114 of the Housing Act of 1949. 

“(c) Section 106 of the Housing Act of 
155 is amended by striking out subsection 
“Acquisition of property affected by coal mine 

subsidence or underground mine fires 

“Sec. 311. (a) Section 110(e) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

Where a project includes the acquisition 
of property which has been damaged because 
of the collapse or subsidence of underlying 
coal mines, or underground mine fires, and 
the property is to be acquired from an in- 
dividual, family, business concern, or non- 
profit organization which was the owner of 
such property at the time the damage first 
occurred, the amount otherwise allowable as 
the acquisition price of such property may 
be increased by an amount equal to so much 
of any diminution in the value of such prop- 
erty as is determined to be reasonably at- 
tributable to such damage and to represent 
an otherwise uncompensated and (but for 
such acquisition) uncompensable loss actual- 
ly sustained by such owner.’ 

“(b) Any contract under title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949 executed prior to the date 
of enactment of the Housing Act of 1964 may 
be amended to provide for payment of the 
increased amounts authorized under the 
amendment made by subsection (a) with 
respect to any uncompleted project if the 
project includes acquisitions which, under 
any State or local law in effect on such date, 
would involve expenditures by a local public 
agency that could not otherwise be included 
in the costs of such project. 


Rehabilitation loans 


“Sec. 312, (a) To assist rehabilitation in an 
urban renewal area and thereby reduce the 
need for demolition and removal of struc- 
tures, the Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator is hereby authorized, through 
the utilization of local public and private 
agencies where feasible, to make loans as 
herein provided to the owners or tenants of 
property in such area to finance rehabilita- 
tion required to make the property conform 
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to applicable code requirements or to carry 
out the objectives of the urban renewal plan 
for the area. No loan shall be made under 
this section unless the Administrator finds 
(1) that the applicant is unable to secure the 
necessary funds from other sources upon 
reasonable terms and conditions, and (2) the 
loan is an acceptable risk taking into con- 
sideration the need for the rehabilitation, 
the security available for the loan, and the 
ability of the applicant to repay the loan. 

“(b) For the purposes of this section— 

“(1) the term ‘rehabilitation’ means the 
improvement or repair of a structure or fa- 
cilities in connection with a structure, and 
may include the provision of such sanitary 
or other facilities as are required by appli- 
cable codes or the urban renewal plan to be 
provided by the owner or tenant of the 
property; 

(2) the term ‘urban renewal area’ means a 
slum area or a blighted, deteriorated, or de- 
teriorating area as defined in section 110(a) 
of the Housing Act of 1949; 

“(3) the term ‘tenant’ means a person or 
organization who is occupying a structure 
under a lease having a period to run at the 
time a rehabilitation loan is made under this 
section of not less than the term of the loan; 
and 

“(4) the term ‘Administrator’ means the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator. 

“(c) A rehabilitation loan made under this 
section shall be subject to the following 
limitations: 

“(1) The loan shall be subject to such 
terms and conditions as may be prescribed 
by the Administrator. 

“(2) The term of the loan may not exceed 
twenty years or three-fourths of the remain- 
ing economic life of the structure after re- 
habilitation, whichever is less. 

“(3) The loan shall bear interest at such 
rate as the Administrator determines to be 
appropriate but not to exceed 3 per centum 
per annum of the amount of the principal 
outstanding at any time, and the Adminis- 
trator may prescribe such other charges as 
he finds necessary, including service charges 
and appraisal, inspection, and other fees. 

“(4) The amount of the loan may not 
exceed— 

(A) in the case of residential property, 
the amount of a loan which could be in- 
sured by the Federal Housing Commissioner 
under section 220(h) of the National Hous- 
ing Act: Provided, That, within the limita- 
tions otherwise applicable on the amount of 
a loan under such section, the loan may ex- 
ceed the cost of rehabilitation in order to 
include an amount approved by the Adminis- 
trator to refinance existing indebtedness se- 
cured by such property if such refinancing 
is necessary to enable the applicant to 
amortize, with a monthly payment of not 
more than 20 per centum of his average 
monthly income, such loan and any other 
indebtedness secured by his property; and 

“(B) in the case of nonresidential prop- 
erty, whichever of the following is the least: 
$50,000, or the cost of rehabilitation, or an 
amount which when added to any outstand- 
ing indebtedness related to the property se- 
curing the loan creates a total outstanding 
indebtedness that the Administrator deter- 
mines could be reasonably secured by a first 
mortgage on the property. 

“(5) A loan shall be secured as determined 
by the Administrator. 

„d) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated not to exceed $50,000,000 which shall 
constitute a revolving fund to be used by the 
Administrator in carrying out this section. 

“(e) In the performance of, and with re- 
spect to, the functions, powers, and duties 
vested in him by this section, the Adminis- 
trator shall have (in addition to any author- 
ity otherwise vested in him) the functions, 
powers, and duties set forth in section 402 
of the Housing Act of 1950 (except subsec- 
tion (oe) (2)). 
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“(f) The Administrator is authorized to 
delegate to or use as his agent any Federal 
or local public or private agency or organi- 
zation to the extent he determines appro- 
priate and desirable to carry out the objec- 
tives of this section in the area involved. 

“(g) The Administrator is authorized to 
issue such rules and regulations and im- 
pose such requirements and conditions (in 
addition to those specified in this section) 
as he determines to be desirable to carry out 
the objectives of this section, including lim- 
itations on the amount of a loan and restric- 
tions on the use of the property involved. 


“Urban renewal demonstration program 


“Sec. 313. Section 314 of the Housing Act 
of 1954 is amended— 

“(1) by inserting ‘(a)’ after ‘314.’ at the 
beginning of the section; 

“(2) by inserting before the period at the 
end of the second sentence the following: 
„ but such a grant may in addition cover 
the full cost of writing and publishing the 
reports on such activities and uhder- 
takings’; 

“(3) by inserting ‘activities and’ before 
‘undertakings’ in the third sentence; 

“(4) by striking out the fourth and fifth 
sentences; and 

“(5) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsections: 

„ b) The Administrator is further au- 
thorized to pay for the cost of (1) writing 
and publishing reports on activities and un- 
dertakings financed by grants made under 
this section, as well as reports on similar ac- 
tivities and undertakings, not so financed, 
which are of significant value in furthering 
the purposes of this section, and (2) writing 
and publishing summaries and other infor- 
mational material on such reports. 

““(c) The aggregate amount of grants 
made under subsection (a), and other costs 
incurred pursuant to subsection (b), shall 
not exceed $10,000,000 and shall be payable 
from the grant funds provided under and 
authorized by section 103(b) of the Housing 
Act of 1949. The Administrator may make 
advance or progress payments on account of 
any contract entered into pursuant to this 
section, notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 3648 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended.’ 


“Urban and regional planning grants 


“Sec. 314. (a) Section 701(a) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954 is amended by striking out 
‘resulting from rapid urbanization’ in clause 
(B) of paragraph (1). 

“(b) Section 701(a) of such Act is further 
amended by— 

“(1) striking out ‘and’ at the end of para- 
graph (4); 

“(2) striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (5) and inserting in lieu thereof 
a semicolon; and 

“(3) adding two new paragraphs after 
paragraph (5) as follows: 

“*(6) metropolitan and regional planning 
agencies, with the approval of the State 
planning agency or (in States where no such 
planning agency exists) of the Governor of 
the State, for the provision of planning as- 
sistance within the metropolitan area or 
region to cities, other municipalities, coun- 
ties, groups of adjacent communities, or 
Indian reservations described in clauses (A), 
(B), (C), and (D) of paragraph (1) of this 
subsection; 

%%%) to official governmental planning 
agencies for any area where there has oc- 
curred a substantial reduction in employ- 
ment opportunities as the result of (A) the 
closing (in whole or in part) of a Federal 
installation, or (B) a decline in the volume 
of Government orders for the procurement 
of articles or materials produced or manu- 
factured in such area; and’. 

“(c) Section 701(a) of such Act is further 
amended by striking out ‘(a)’ after ‘section 
5’ in paragraph (3). 
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„(d) Section 701(b) of such Act is 
amended by striking out the proviso in the 
first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
Provided, That such a grant may be in 
an amount not exceeding three-fourths of 
such estimated cost to an official govern- 
mental planning agency for an area described 
in subsection (a) (7), or for planning being 
carried out for a city, other municipality, 
county, group of adjacent communities, or 
Indian reservation in an area designated by 
the Secretary of Commerce as a redevelop- 
ment area under section 5 of the Area Re- 
development Act’. 

“Planning grants for Indian reservations 

“Src. 315. (a) Section 701(a) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954 is amended by— 

“(1) striking out ‘and’ at the end of clause 
(B) of paragraph (1); 

“(2) inserting ‘, and (D) Indian reserva- 
tions’ before the semicolon at the end of 
paragraph (1); and 

“(3) inserting a new paragraph after para- 
graph (7) (added by section (b)) as follows: 

“*(8) tribal planning councils or other 
tribal bodies designated by the Secretary of 
the Interior for planning for an Indian res- 
ervation to which no State planning agency 
or other agency or instrumentality is em- 
powered to provide planning assistance under 
clause (D) of paragraph (1) above.“ 

“(b) Section 701(d) of such Act is 
amended by— 

“(1) striking out ‘and urban regions’ in 
the first sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘urban regions, and Indian reserva- 
tions’; and 

“(2) inserting after ‘instrumentalities’ in 
the second sentence the following: ‘, and to 
Indian tribal bodies,’. 


“Eligibility of counties for planning 
assistance 


“Sec. 316. Section 701 (a) of the Housing 
Act of 1954 is amended by striking out clause 
(A) of paragraph (1) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: ‘(A) cities and other 
municipalities having a population of less 
than 50,000 according to the latest decennial 
census, and counties without regard to popu- 
lation: Provided, That grants shall be made 
under this paragraph for planning assistance 
to counties having a population of 60,000 or 
more, according to the latest decennial cen- 
sus, which are within metropolitan areas, 
only if (i) the Administrator finds that plan- 
ning and plans for such county will be coor- 
dinated with the program of comprehensive 
planning, if any, which is being carried out 
for the metropolitan area of which the county 
is a part, and (ii) the aggregate amount of 
the grants made subject to this proviso does 
not exceed 15 per centum of the aggregate 
amount appropriated, after the date of enact- 
ment of the Housing Act of 1964, for the 
purposes of this section,. 

“Planning grant authorization 

“Sec. 317. Section 701(b) of the Housing 
Act of 1954 is amended by striking out 
875,000,000“ in the last sentence and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘$105,000,000'. 

“Planning problems resulting from Chamizal 
Treaty of 1963 

“Sec. 318. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 701 of the Housing Act of 1954 
with respect to the eligibility of a city for 
a grant thereunder, the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator is authorized to make 
planning grants to the city of El Paso, Texas, 
for the purpose of assisting it to solve those 
urban planning problems that have resulted 
or are expected to result from the Chamizal 
Treaty of 1963 between the United States of 
America and the Republic of Mexico. Any 
such grants shall be subject to all other con- 
ditions and requirements contained in such 
section 701. 


“Small Business Administration loans 
“Sec. 319. Section 7(b)(3) of the Small 
Business Act is amended by inserting before 
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the period at the end thereof the following: 
; and the purposes of a loan made pursuant 
to this paragraph may, in the discretion of 
the Administration, include the purchase or 
construction of other premises whether or 
not the borrower owned the premises from 
which it was displaced’. 
“TITLE IV—HOUSING ror LOW-INCOME 
FAMILIES 
“Eligibility of displaced individuals 

“Sec. 401, (a) Section 2(2) of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“*(2) The term “families of low income” 
means families (including elderly and dis- 
placed families) who are in the lowest in- 
come group and who cannot afford to pay 
enough to cause private enterprise in their 
locality or metropolitan area to build an 
adequate supply of decent, safe, and san- 
itary dwellings for their use. The term 
“families” includes families consisting of a 
single person in the case of elderly families 
and displaced families, and includes the re- 
maining member of a tenant family. The 
term “elderly families” means families whose 
heads (or their spouses), or whose sole mem- 
bers, have attained the age at which an in- 
dividual may elect to receive an old age ben- 
efit under title II of the Social Security Act, 
or who are under a disability as defined in 
section 223 of that Act. The term “displaced 
families” means families displaced by urban 
renewal or other governmental action.’ 

“(b) Section 10(g)(2) of such Act is 
amended by— 

“(1) striking out ‘those displaced by urban 
renewal or other governmental action’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘displaced families’; 
and 


“(2) striking out ‘; and’ at the end there- 
of and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: ‘: Provided, That in establishing such 
admission policies the public housing agency 
shall accord to families of low income such 
priority over single persons as it determines 
to be necessary to avoid undue hardship; 
and’, 

“(c) Section 15(7)(b) of such Act is 
amended by striking out ‘family displaced 
by urban renewal or other governmental 
action’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘dis- 
placed family’. 

“Additional subsidy for urban renewal and 
low-rent housing displacees 


“Sec, 402. The first proviso in section 10(a) 
of the United States Housing Act of 1937 is 
amended to read as follows: ‘: Provided, 
That the Authority may, in addition to the 
payments guaranteed under the contract, 
pay not to exceed $120 per annum per dwell- 
ing unit occupied by an elderly family, or 
a displaced family if such family was dis- 
placed by an urban renewal or low-rent hous- 
ing project on or after January 27, 1964, on 
the last day of the project fiscal year where 
such amount, in the determination of the 
Authority, was necessary to enable the public 
housing agency to lease the dwelling unit 
to an elderly or displaced family at a rental 
it could afford and to operate the project 
on a solvent basis, and, in the case of dis- 
placed families, if and to the extent that 
the average or estimated average rental for 
units so occupied by such families was less 
than the rental which the Authority de- 
termines, on the basis of the average or 
estimated average project rentals, would 
have been established in leasing the units 
to families which were neither elderly nor 
similarly displaced’, 


“Increase in authorization for annual 
contributions 
“Sec. 403. Section 10(e) of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 is amended by 
striking out ‘$336,000,000’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘$366,250,000’. 
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“Payments in lieu of taxes by local housing 
authorities; local contributions 


“Sec. 404. Section 10(h) of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 is amended by 
striking out all that follows the first colon 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
‘Provided, That, with respect to any such 
project which is not exempt from all real 
and personal property taxes levied or imposed 
by the State, city, county, or other political 
subdivisions, such contract shall provide, in 
lieu of the requirement for tax exemption 
and payments in lieu of taxes, that no annual 
contributions by the Authority shall be made 
available for such project unless and until 
the State, city, county, or other political sub- 
divisions in which such project is situated 
shall contribute, in the form of cash or tax 
remission, the amount by which the taxes 
paid with respect to the project exceed 10 
per centum of the annual shelter rents 
charged in such project: Provided further, 
That, prior to execution of the contract for 
annual contributions the public housing 
agency shall, in the case of a tax-exempt 
project, notify the governing body of the 
locality of its estimate of the annual amount 
of such payments in lieu of taxes and of the 
amount of taxes which would be levied if 
the property were privately owned, or, in the 
case where the project is taxed, its estimate 
of the annual amount of the local cash con- 
tribution, and shall thereafter include the 
actual amounts of such payments or contri- 
butions in its annual report. Contracts for 
annual contributions entered into prior to 
the effective date of the Housing Act of 1964 
may be amended in accordance with the first 
sentence of this subsection.’ 


“Relocation of families and individuals dis- 
placed from project sites 


“Sec. 405. (a) Section 15(7)(b) of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937 is amended 
by striking out ‘and’ before ‘(il)’, and by in- 
serting before the period at the end thereof 
the following: ‘; and (iii) unless the public 
housing agency has demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of the Authority that there is a 
feasible method for the temporary relocation 
of the individuals and families displaced 
from the project site, and that there are or 
are being provided, in the project area or 
in other areas not generally less desirable 
in regard to public utilities and public and 
commercial facilities and at rents or prices 
within the financial means of such individ- 
uals and families, decent, safe, and sanitary 
dwellings equal in number to the number 
of and available to such individuals and fam- 
ilies and reasonably accessible to their places 
of employment’. 

“(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall not be applicable to any project for 
which an application for pre loan 
has been approved by the local governing 
body prior to the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 


“Relocation payments 


“Sec, 406. Section 15 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“*(8) The Authority may authorize the 
cost of relocation payments made by public 
housing agencies to be included with the de- 
velopment or acquisition cost of any project 
for purposes of determining the amount of 
loans and annual contributions authorized 
to be made with respect to such project un- 
der sections 9 and 10, but such costs shall be 
separately stated as relocation costs. For 
purposes of this paragraph, a ‘relocation pay- 
ment’ is a payment (i) which is made to an 
individual, family, business concern, or non- 
profit organization displaced on or after 
January 27, 1964, from a low-rent housing 
project site as a result of the acquisition of 
real property by a public housing agency 
(ii) which is not otherwise authorized under 
any Federal law, and (iii) which is made only 
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on such terms and conditions, and subject to 
such limitations, as are authorized (as of 
the time such payment is approved) under 
section 114 (b) or (c) of the Housing Act of 
1949 for relocation payments made to in- 
dividuals, families, business concerns, or non- 
profit organizations, as the case may be. 


“Low-income housing demonstration pro- 
gram authorization 


“Src. 407. Section 207 of the Housing Act 
of 1961 is amended by striking out ‘$5,000,- 
000’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$10,000,000’. 


“TITLE V—RURAL HOUSING 
“Extension of rural housing programs 


“Sec. 501. (a) The second sentence of sec- 
tion 511 of the Housing Act of 1949 is 
amended by— 

“(1) striking out ‘June 30, 1965’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘September 30, 1965’; 
and 

“(2) striking out ‘$700,000,000’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘$850,000,000', 

“(b) Section 512 of such Act is amended 
by striking out ‘June 30, 1965’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘September 30, 1965’. 

“(c) Section 513 of such Act is amended 
by striking out ‘June 30, 1965’ each place 
it appears, and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘September 30, 1965’. 

„d) Section 515 (b) of such Act is amended 
by— 

“(1) striking out ‘$100,000’ in clause (1) 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$300,000’; and 

“(2) striking out ‘1964’ in clause (5) and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘1965’. 


“Definition of domestic farm labor 


“Sec. 502. Section 514 (f) (3) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 is amended to read as follows: 

“*(3) the term “domestic farm labor“ 
means persons who receive a substantial por- 
tion (as determined by the Secretary) of 
their income as laborers on farms situated 
in the United States and either (A) are 
citizens of the United States or (B) reside 
in the United States after being legally ad- 
mitted for permanent residence therein.’ 


“Low-rent housing for domestic farm labor 


“Sec. 503. (a) Title V of the Housing Act 
of 1949 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


Financial assistance to provide low-rent 
housing for domestic farm labor 


“Sec. 516. (a) Upon the application of 
any State or political subdivision thereof, or 
any public or private nonprofit organization, 
the Secretary is authorized to provide finan- 
cial assistance for the provision of low-rent 
housing and related facilities for domestic 
farm labor, if he finds that— 

“*(1) the housing and related facilities for 
which financial assistance is requested will 
fulfill a pressing need in the area in which 
such housing and facilities will be located, 
and there is reasonable doubt that the same 
can be provided without financial assistance 
under this section; 

“*(2) the applicant will contribute, from 
its own resources or from funds borrowed 
under section 514 or elsewhere, at least one- 
third of the total development cost; 

“*(3) the types of housing and related 
facilities to be provided are most practical, 
giving due consideration to the purposes to 
be served thereby and the needs of the occu- 
pants thereof; and 

“*(4) the construction will be undertaken 
in an economical manner, and the housing 
and related facilities will not be of elaborate 
or extravagant design or material. 

“*(b) The amount of any financial assist- 
ance provided under this section for low- 
rent housing and related facilities shall not 
exceed two-thirds of the total development 
cost thereof, as determined by the Secretary, 
less such amount as the Secretary determines 
can be practically obtained from other 
sources (including a loan under section 514). 
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“*(c) No financial assistance for low-rent 
housing and related facilities shall be made 
available under this section unless, to any 
extent and for any periods required by the 
Secretary, the applicant agrees— 

“*(1) that the rentals charged domestic 
farm labor shall not exceed such amounts 
as may be approved by the Secretary, giving 
due consideration to the income and earning 
capacity of the tenants, and the necessary 
costs of operating and maintaining such 
housing; 

“<«(2)that such housing shall be main- 
tained at all times in a safe and sanitary 
condition in accordance with such standards 
as may be prescribed by State or local law, 
or, in the absence of such standards, in ac- 
cordance with such minimum requirements 
as the Secretary shall prescribe; and 

“*(3) an absolute priority will be given at 
all times in granting occupancy of such 
housing and facilities to domestic farm labor. 

d) The Secretary may make payments 
pursuant to any contract for financial as- 
sistance under this section at such times 
and in such manner as may be specified in 
the contract. In each contract, the Secre- 
tary shall include such covenants, conditions, 
or provisions as he deems necessary to in- 
sure that the housing and related facilities, 
for which financial assistance is made avail- 
able, be used only in conformity with the 
provisions of this section. 

“*(e) The Secretary shall prescribe regula- 
tions to insure that Federal funds expended 
under this section are not wasted or dissi- 


pated. 

f) All laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors on 
projects assisted by the Secretary which are 
undertaken by approved applicants under 
this section shall be paid wages at rates not 
less than those prevailing on similar con- 
struction in the locality, as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor in accordance with the Da- 
vis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276a— 
276a-5). The Secretary shall not extend any 
financial assistance under this section for 
any project without first obtaining adequate 
assurance that these labor standards will be 
maintained on the construction work; except 
that compliance with such standards may be 
waived by the Secretary in cases or classes of 
cases where laborers or mechanics, not oth- 
erwise employed at any time on the project, 
voluntarily donate their services without 
compensation for the purpose of lowering the 
costs of construction and the Secretary de- 
termines that any amounts thereby saved 
are fully credited to the person, corporation, 
association, organization, or other entity un- 
dertaking the project. The Secretary of La- 
bor shall have, with respect to the labor 
standards specified in this section, the au- 
thority and functions set forth in Reor- 
ganization Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 
F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267; 5 U.S.C. 133z-15), 
and section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as 
amended (40 U.S. C. 276c). 

„g) As used in this section— 

(1) the term “low-rent housing” means 
rental housing within the financial reach of 
families of low income consisting of (A) new 
structures suitable for dwelling use by do- 
mestic farm labor, and (B) existing struc- 
tures which can be made suitable for dwell- 
ing use by domestic farm labor by rehabili- 
tation, alteration, conversion, or improve- 
ment; 

“*(2) the terms “related facilities” and 
“domestic farm labor” shall have the meaning 
assigned to them in section 514(f); and 

(8) the term “development cost” shall 
have the assigned to it in section 
515 (d) (4). 

“(b) Section 513 of such Act is amended 
by redesignating clauses ‘(c)’ and ‘(d)’ as 
clauses (d) and ‘(e)’, respectively, and by 
inserting after the semicolon at the end of 
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clause (b) the following: ‘(c) not to exceed 
$10,000,000 for financial assistance pursuant 
to section 516 for the period ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1965;’. 

“(c) Section 506(a) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out ‘sections 514 and 515’, each 
place it appears, and inserting in lieu there- 
of ‘sections 514-516’. 

“TITLE VI—COMMUNITY FACILITIES 
“Public facility loans 

“Sec. 601. (a) Section 202(a) of the Hous- 
ing Amendments of 1955 is amended by 
striking out in clause (1) of the first sen- 
tence ‘instrumentalities of States’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘instrumentalities of 
one or more States’, and by striking out ‘in 
the same State’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘of one or more States’. 

“(b) Section 202(b)(4) of such Amend- 
ments is amended by— 

“(1) striking out ‘the second sentence 
of section 5(a) of the Area Redevelopment 
Act’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘section 5 
of the Area Redevelopment Act’; and 

“(2) inserting ‘(A)’ before ‘to any munic- 
ipality’ in the first sentence, and by striking 
out everything following the phrase ‘most 
recent decennial census, or’ in that sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
; (B) to any public agency or instrumental- 
ity serving one or more municipalities, 
political subdivisions, or unincorporated 
areas in one or more States, unless each mu- 
nicipality, political subdivision, or unin- 
corporated area to be served by the specific 
public work or facility for which assist- 
ance is sought under this section has a 
population less than the applicable figure 
under clause (A) according to such census.’ 

“Advances for public works planning 

“Sec. 602. (a) Section 702(e) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

_“*(e) In order to provide moneys for ad- 
vances in accordance with this section, the 
Administrator is hereby authorized to estab- 
lish a revolving fund which shall comprise 
(1) all moneys heretofore or hereafter ap- 
propriated pursuant to this section, together 
with all repayments and other receipts here- 
tofore or hereafter received in connection 
with advances made under this section, and 
(2) all repayments and other receipts re- 
ceived after June 30, 1964, and all advances 
(and claims in connection with advances) 
outstanding as of such date, under title V 
of the War Mobilization and Reconversion 
Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 791) and the Act of 
October 13, 1949 (63 Stat. 841-2). There 
are authorized to be appropriated to such 
revolving fund, in addition to amounts au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the purposes 
of this section prior to the date of the en- 
actment of the Housing Act of 1964, such 
sums, not to exceed $20,000,000, as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
section.” 

“(b) Section 702 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new. subsection: 

“*(h) (i) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, if a public agency or Indian 
tribe undertakes to construct only a portion 
of a public work planned with an advance 
under this section, under title V of the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 1944, 
or under the Act of October 13, 1949, it shall 
repay only such proportionate amount of 
the advance relating to the public work as 
the Administrator determines to be equitable. 

“*(2) The Administrator is authorized to 
terminate, upon such terms and conditions 
as he shall deem equitable, all or a portion 
of the liability for repayment of any advance 
made under this section, title V of the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 1944, 
or the Act of October 13, 1949. Whenever the 
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Administrator determines that there is no 
reasonable likelihood that the public work, 
or a portion of the public work, planned 
with such advance will be constructed, he 
may terminate the agreement for the ad- 
vance. Such determination shall be con- 
clusive and shall be based on standards pre- 
scribed by regulations to be issued by the 
Administrator.’ 

„(e) Section 702 of such Act is further 
amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘public agencies’ 
wherever that term appears in subsection (a) 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘public agen- 
cies and Indian tribes’; 

“(2) by striking out ‘public agency’ in 
clause (3) of subsection (b) and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘public agency or Indian 
tribe’; 

“(3) by striking out ‘to any public 
agency’ and ‘by the public agency’ in sub- 
section (c) and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘to any public agency or Indian tribe’ and 
‘by the public agency or Indian tribe’, re- 
spectively, and by striking out ‘by such 
agency’ in such subsection and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘by such agency or tribe’; and 

(4) by striking out That if’ and all that 
follows down through ‘And provided fur- 
ther,’ in subsection (c). 

„(d) Section 702(f) of such Act is 
amended by striking out ‘$50,000’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘$100,000’. 

“(e) Section 702(a) of such Act is 
amended by inserting immediately before 
the first colon the following: ‘, including, in 
the case of public works to be constructed 
in connection with the development of a 
medical center, a general plan for the devel- 
opment of such center’. 

“(f) Section 702(b) of such Act is 
amended by striking out the last sentence. 


“TITLE VII—FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE 
ASSOCIATION 
“Pooling of mortgages for sale 

“Sec. 701. (a) Section 302 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended by adding 
at the end thereof a new subsection as 
follows: 

„e) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this Act or of any other law, the 
Association is authorized under section 306 
to create, accept, execute, and otherwise ad- 
minister in all respects such trusts, receiver- 
ships, conservatorships, liquidating or other 
agencies, or other fiduciary and representa- 
tive undertakings and activities as might be 
appropriate for financing purposes; and in 
relation thereto the Association may require, 
hold and manage, dispose of, and otherwise 
deal in any first mortgages in which the 
United States or any agency or instrumental- 
ity thereof may have a financial interest. 
The Association may join in any such un- 
dertakings and activities notwithstanding 
that it is also serving in a fiduciary or rep- 
resentative capacity; and is authorized, con- 
sistent with section 307, to guarantee any 
participations or other instruments, whether 
evidence of property rights or debt, issued 
for such financing Any participa- 
tions or other instruments so guaranteed 
shall to the same extent as securities issued 
or guaranteed by the United States or its 
instrumentalities be deemed to be exempt 
securities within the meaning of laws ad- 
ministered by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. The amounts of any mort- 
gages acquired by the Association under sec- 
tion 306, pursuant to this subsection, shall 
not be included in the total amounts set 
forth in section 306(c).’ 

“(b)(1) Section 311 of such Act is 
amended by inserting after ‘obligations’ the 
following: ‘, participations, or other instru- 
ments’, 

“(2) Sections 304(b) and 806(b) of such 
Act are amended respectively by striking out 
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‘or obligations which are lawful investments’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘or obligations, 
participations, or other instruments which 
are lawful investments’. 

(8) Section 310 of such Act is amended 
by striking out ‘or in obligations which are 
lawful investments’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘or in obligations, participations, or 
other instruments which are lawful invest- 
ments’. 

“(c) The penultimate sentence of para- 
graph Seventh of section 5136 of the Revised 
Statutes is amended by striking out ‘or obli- 
gations of the Federal National Mortgage 
Association’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘or obligations, participations, or other in- 
struments of or issued by the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association’. 

d) (1) Section 11(h) of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Act is amended by striking out 
‘in obligations of the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘in obligations, participations, or other in- 
struments of or issued by the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association’. 

“(2) The last sentence of section 16 of 
such Act is amended by striking out ‘in obli- 
gations of the Federal National Mortgage 
Association’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘in 
obligations, participations, or other instru- 
ments of or issued by the Federal National 
Mortgage Association’. 

“(e)(1) Section 1820 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“*(e)(1) The Administrator is authorized 
from time to time, as he determines advis- 
able, to set aside first mortgage loans, and 
installment sale contracts, owned and held 
by him under this chapter as the basis for 
the sale of participation certificates as here- 
in provided. For this purpose the Admin- 
istrator may enter into agreements, includ- 
ing trust agreements, with the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, and any other 
Federal agency, under which the Association 
as fiduciary may sell certificates of participa- 
tion based on principal and interest collec- 
tions to be received by the Administrator 
and the Association or any other such agency 
on first mortgage loans and installment sale 
contracts comprising mortgage pools estab- 
lished by them. The agreement may pro- 
vide for substitution or withdrawal of mort- 
gage loans, or installment sale contracts, or 
for substitution of cash for mortgages in the 
pool. The agreement shall provide that the 
Federal National Mortgage Association shall 
promptly pay to the Administrator the en- 
tire proceeds of any sale of certificates of 
participation to the extent such certificates 
are based on mortgages, including install- 
ment sale contracts, set aside by the Admin- 
istrator and he shall periodically pay to the 
Association, as fiduciary, such funds as are 
required for payment of interest and prin- 
cipal due on outstanding certificates of par- 
ticipation to the extent of the pro rata 
amount allocated to the Administrator pur- 
suant to the agreement. The agreement 
shall also provide that the Administrator 
shall retain ownership of mortgage loans 
and installment sale contracts set aside by 
him pursuant to the agreement unless trans- 
fer of ownership to the fiduciary is required 
in the event of default or probable default 
in the payment of participation certificates. 
The Administrator is authorized to purchase 
outstanding certificates of participation to 
the extent of the amount of his commit- 
ment to the fiduciary on participations out- 
standing and to pay his proper share of the 
costs and expenses incurred by the Federal 
National Mortgage Association as fiduciary 
pursuant to the agreement. 

%) The Administrator shall propor- 
tionately allocate and deposit the entire pro- 
ceeds received from the sale of participations 
into the funds established pursuant to sec- 
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tions 1823 and 1824 of this chapter, as de- 
termined on an estimated basis, and the 
amounts so deposited shall be available for 
the purposes of the funds. The Admin- 
istrator may nevertheless make such alloca- 
tions of that part of the proceeds of partici- 
pation sales representing anticipated interest 
collections on mortgage loans, including in- 
stallment sale contracts, on other than an 
estimated proportionate basis if determined 
necessary to assure payment of interest on 
advances theretofore made to the Admin- 
istrator by the Secretary of the Treasury for 
direct loan purposes. The Administrator 
shall set aside and maintain necessary re- 
serves in the funds established pursuant to 
sections 1823 and 1824 of this chapter to be 
used for meeting commitments pursuant to 
this subsection and, as he determines to be 
necessary, for meeting interest payments on 
advances by the Secretary of the Treasury 
for direct loan p es.” 

(2) Section 1823 of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended by— 

“(1) inserting before the period at the end 
of the last sentence of subsection (a) the 
following: ‘, and a reasonable reserve for 
meeting commitments pursuant to subsection 
1820(e) of this title’; and 

“(2) inserting before the period at the end 
of the last sentence of subsection (c) the 
following: ‘and for the purposes of meeting 
commitments under subsection 1820(e) of 
this title’, 


“FNMA—Removal of $20,000 mortgage 

amount limitation 

“Sec. 702. Section 302(b) of the National 
Housing Act is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘any mortgage’ in 
clause (3) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘any 
mortgage under section 305’; and 

“(2) by striking out the proviso in clause 
(3). 

“FNMA—Ninety per centum loans 

“Sec. 703. Section 304 (a) (2) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended by striking 
out ‘80 per centum’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘90 per centum’. 


“FNMA—Purchase of participations 


“Sec, 704. Section 304(d) of the National 
Housing Act is hereby repealed. 


“TITLE VIII—TRAINING AND FELLOWSHIP 
PROGRAMS 


“PART 1—FEDERAL-STATE TRAINING PROGRAMS 
“Findings and purpose 


“Sec. 801. (a) The Congress finds that the 
rapid expansion of the Nation’s urban areas 
and urban population has caused severe 
problems in urban and suburban develop- 
ment and created a national need to (1) pro- 
vide special training in skills needed for eco- 
nomic and efficient community development 
and (2) support research in new or im- 
proved methods of dealing with community 
development problems, 

“(b) It is the purpose of this part to 
assist and encourage the States, in coopera- 
tion with public or private universities and 
colleges and urban centers, to (1) organize, 
initiate, develop, and expand programs 
which will provide special training in skills 
needed for economic and efficient commu- 
nity development to those technical and pro- 
fessional people who are, or are training to 
be, employed by a governmental or public 
body which has responsibilities for com- 
munity development; and (2) support State 
and local research that is needed in con- 
nection with housing programs and needs, 
public improvement programing, code prob- 
lems, efficient land use, urban rta- 
tion, and similar community development 
problems. 


“Matching grants to States 
“Sec. 802. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
this part and in accordance with regulations 
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prescribed by him, the Administrator may 
make matching grants to States to assist in— 

“(1) organizing, initiating, developing, or 
expanding programs to provide special train- 
ing in skills needed for economic and efficient 
community development to those technical 
and professional people who are, or are train- 
ing to be, employed by a governmental or 
public body which has responsibilities for 
community development; and 

“(2) supporting State and local research 
that is needed in connection with housing 
programs and needs, public improvement 
programing, code problems, efficient land use, 
urban transportation, and similar community 
development problems, and collecting, col- 
lating, and publishing statistics and informa- 
tion relating to such research. 

“(b) No grants may be made to a State 
under this part unless the Administrator has 
approved a plan for the State which— 

“(1) sets forth the proposed use of the 
funds and the objectives to be accomplished; 

(2) explains the method by which the 
required amounts from non-Federal sources 
will be obtained; 

3) provides such fiscal control and fund 
accounting procedures as may be reasonably 
necessary to assure proper disbursement of, 
and accounting for, Federal funds paid to 
the State under this part; 

4) designates an officer or agency of the 
State government who has responsibility and 
authority for the administration of a state- 
wide research and training program as the 
officer or agency with responsibility and au- 
thority for the execution of the State pro- 
gram under this part; and 

65) provides that such officer or agency 
will make such reports to the Administrator, 
in such form, and containing such informa- 
tion, as may be reasonably n to en- 
able the Administrator to perform his duties 
under this part. 

“(c) No grant may be made under this 
part for any use unless an amount at least 
equal to such grant is made available from 
non-Federal sources for the same purposes 
and for concurrent use. 

“(d) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated for grants under this part, without fis- 
cal year limitation, not to exceed $10,000,000, 


“State limit 


“Sec. 803. Not more than 10 per centum of 
the total amount authorized to be appro- 
priated by section 802(d) may be used for 
making grants to any one State. 


“Technical assistance, studies, and publica- 
tion of information 


“SEC. 804. In order to carry out the pur- 
pose of this part, the Administrator is au- 
thorized to provide technical assistance to 
State and local governmental or public 
bodies and to undertake such studies and 
publish and distribute such information, 
either directly or by contract, as he shal] de- 
termine to be desirable. Nothing contained 
in this part shall limit any authority of the 
ee under any other provision of 
aw. 

Miscellaneous 


“Sec. 805. (a) As used in this part, the 
term ‘State’ means any State of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands; and the term ‘Administrator’ means 
the Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator. 

“(b) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary for 
administrative and other expenses in carrying 
out this part. 

“PART 2—-FELLOWSHIPS FOR CITY PLANNING AND 
URBAN STUDIES 

“Sec. 810. (a) There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated not to exceed $500,000 an- 
nually, for a three-year period commencing 
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on July 1, 1964, to be used by the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator for the 
purpose of providing fellowships for the 
graduate training of professonal city plan- 
ning and urban and housing technicians and 
Specialists as herein provided. Persons shall 
be selected for such fellowships solely on 
the basis of ability and upon the recommen- 
dation of the Urban Studies Fellowship Ad- 
visory Board established pursuant to subsec- 
tion (b). Fellowships shall be solely for 
training in public and private nonprofit in- 
stitutions of higher education having pro- 
grams of graduate study in the field of city 
planning or in related fields (including archi- 
tecture, civil engineering, economics, munici- 
pal finance, public administration, and so- 
ciology), which programs are oriented to 
training for careers in city and regional 
planning, housing, urban renewal, and com- 
munity development. 

“(b) There is hereby established the Ur- 
ban Studies Fellowship Advisory Board 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘Board’), 
which shall consist of nine members to be 
appointed by the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Administrator as follows: Three from 
public institutions of higher learning, and 
three from private nonprofit institutions of 
higher education, who are the heads of de- 
partments which provide academic courses 
appropriately related to the fields referred to 
in subsection (a), and three from national 
organizations which are directly concerned 
with problems relating to urban, regional, 
and community development. The Board 
shall meet upon the request of the Admin- 
istrator and shall make recommendations to 
him with respect to persons to be selected 
for fellowships under this section. Members 
of the Board shall be entitled to receive 
transportation expenses and a per diem in 
lieu of subsistence as authorized for members 
of advisory committees created pursuant to 
section 601 of the Housing Act of 1949. 


“TITLE IX—SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


“Sec. 901. (a) The first sentence of section 
5(c) of the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 
is amended by striking out ‘fifty miles’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘one hundred miles’. 

“(b) The third sentence of section 403(b) 
of the National Housing Act is amended by 
striking out all that precedes the first semi- 
colon and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: ‘Each applicant for such insurance shall 
also file with its application an agreement 
that during the period that the insurance is 
in force it will not make any loans beyond 
one hundred miles from its principal of- 
fice, except (1) loans in the area beyond such 
one-hundred-mile limit in which it was op- 
erating prior to June 27, 1934, and (2) loans 
which are made pursuant to regulations of 
the Corporation: Provided, That such agree- 
ment shall further provide that any loan 
made beyond fifty miles from the applicant's 
principal office (and outside the territory in 
which it was operating on such date) shall 
also be subject to such regulations’. 

“Src, 902. The first proviso in section 5(c) 
of the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 is 
amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘$35,000’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘$40,000’; and 

“(2) by striking out ‘, except that the ag- 

te sums invested pursuant to the two 
exceptions in this proviso shall not exceed 30 
per centum of the assets of such associa- 
tion’. 

“Sec, 903. The next to last paragraph of 
section 5(c) of the Home Owners’ Loan Act 
of 1933 is amended to read as follows: 

Without regard to any other provision of 
this subsection, any such association is au- 
thorized to invest not more than 5 per 
centum of its assets in, or in interests in, 
real property located within urban renewal 
areas as defined in subsection (a) of sec- 
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tion 110 of the Housing Act of 1949 and 
obligations secured by first liens on real 
property so located, but no investment shall 
be made by an association under this sen- 
tence in real property or any interest there- 
in if the aggregate investment of the asso- 
ciation under this sentence in real property 
and interests therein, determined as pro- 
scribed by the Board, would thereupon ex- 
ceed 2 per centum of the assets of the as- 
sociation.” 

“Sec. 904. Section 5(c) of the Home Own- 
ers“ Loan Act of 1933 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof a new paragraph as 
follows: 

For the purpose of this section the 
terms “real property” and “real estate“ shall 
include a leasehold or subleasehold estate in 
real property under a lease or sublease the 
term of which does not expire, or which is 
renewable automatically or at the option of 
the holder (or at the option of the associa- 
tion) so as not to expire, for at least fifteen 
years beyond the maturity of the debt.’ 

“Sec. 905. Section 5(c) of the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Act of 1933 is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof (after the para- 
graph added by section 804 of this Act) the 
following new paragraph: 

Any such association is authorized to 
invest in the capital stock, obligations, or 
other securities of any corporation organized 
under the laws of the State, District, Com- 
monwealth, territory, or possession in which 
the home office of the association is located, 
if the entire capital stock of such corpo- 
ration is available for purchase only by 
savings and loan associations of that State, 
District, Commonwealth, territory, or posses- 
sion and by Federal savings and loan asso- 
ciations having their home offices therein, 
but no association may make any investment 
under this sentence if its aggregate out- 
standing investment under this sentence, 
determined as prescribed by the Board, 
would thereupon exceed 1 per centum of its 
assets.’ 

“Sec. 906. Section 10(b) of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘twenty-five’ in clause 
(1) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘thirty’, 
and 


“(2) by striking out ‘$35,000’ in clause (2) 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$40,000’, 

“Src. 907. The second proviso in the first 
paragraph of section 5(c) of the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Act of 1933 is amended to read as 
follows: ‘: And provided further, That any 
portion of the assets of such associations 
may be invested in obligations of, or fully 
guaranteed as to principal and interest by, 
the United States, or in the stock or bonds 
of a Federal Home Loan Bank, or in obliga- 
tions, participations, or other instruments 
of or issued by, or fully guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by, the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association or any other 
agency of the United States; or in general 
obligations of any State or of any political 
subdivision thereof; and as used in this 
proviso the term “State” shall include the 
District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, and the possessions of the 
United States’. 

“Sec. 908. The first sentence of the second 
paragraph of section 5(c) of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 is amended to read 
as follows: ‘Without regard to any other 
provision of this subsection except the area 
requirement, any such association is author- 
ized to invest a sum not in excess of 20 
per centum of the assets of such association 
in loans insured under title I of the National 
Housing Act, in home improvement loans 
insured under title II ef the National Hous- 
ing Act, in unsecured loans insured or 
guaranteed under the provisions of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended, or chapter 87 of title 38 of the 
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United States Code, and in other loans for 
property alteration, repair, or improvement: 
Provided, That no such loan, unless so in- 
sured or guaranteed, shall be made in excess 
of $5,000.’ 

“Sec. 909. Title IV of the National Hous- 
ing Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


“Investment of certain funds in accounts of 
insured institutions 


“ ‘Sec. 409. The savings accounts and share 
accounts held by institutions insured by the 
Corporation, to the extent they are insured 
by the Corporation, shall be lawful invest- 
ments and may be accepted as security for 
all public funds of the United States, fiduci- 
ary and trust funds under the authority or 
control of the United States or any officer or 
officers thereof, and for the funds of all 
corporations organized under the laws of 
the United States (subject to any regula- 
tory authority otherwise applicable), re- 
gardless of any limitation of law upon the 
investment of any such funds or upon the 
acceptance of security for the investment or 
deposit of any of such funds.’ 

“Sec. 910, Section 5(c) of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 is amended by in- 
serting after the second paragraph the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

Without regard to any other provision 
of this subsection, any such association is 
authorized to invest in loans, obligations, 
and advances of credit (all of which are here- 
inafter referred to as loans“) made for the 
payment of expenses of college or university 
education, but no association shall make any 
investment in loans under this paragraph if 
the principal amount of its investment in 
such loans, exclusive of any investment 
which is or which at the time of its making 
was otherwise authorized, would thereupon 
exceed 5 per centum of its assets.’ 

“TITLE X—MISCELLANEOUS 
“Open-space program—Grant authorization 

“Sec. 1001. Section 702(b) of the Housing 
Act of 1961 is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘$50,000,000’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘$75,000,000'; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the 
following: ‘All funds so appropriated shall 
remain available until expended.’ 


“College housing 


“Sec. 1002. The second paragraph of sec- 
tion 404(b) of the Housing Act of 1950 is 
amended by striking out the period and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: ‘: 
Provided, That where the law of any State 
in effect on the date of enactment of the 
Housing Act of 1964 prevents the institution 
or institutions, for whose students or stu- 
dents and faculty the housing is to be pro- 
vided, from cosigning the note, the Admin- 
istrator shall require the corporation and the 
proposed project to be approved by such in- 
stitution (or by any one or more of such 
institutions) in lieu of such cosigning.’ 


“Acquisition of certain housing by Secretary 
of Defense 

“Sec. 1003. The first sentence of section 
404(a) of the Housing Amendments of 1955 
is amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof the following: ‘, or (3) any 
housing situated on or adjacent to a military 
installation which was (A) completed prior 
to July 1, 1952, (B) considered by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, prior to construction, as 
being necessary to meet an existing military 
family housing need and considered as mili- 
tary housing by the Federal Housing Com- 
missioner, and (C) financed with mor 
insured under section 608 of the National 
Housing Act, including adjacent property 
constructed primarily to provide commercial 
facilities for the occupants of such housing’. 
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“Real estate loans by national banks 


“Sec. 1004. Clause (3) of the third sen- 
tence of the first paragraph of section 24 of 
the Federal Reserve Act is amended to read 
as follows: ‘(3) any such loan may be made 
in an amount not to exceed 80 per centum of 
the appraised value of the real estate offered 
as security and for a term not longer than 
twenty-five years if the loan is secured by an 
amortized mortgage, deed of trust, or other 
such instrument under the terms of which 
the installment payments are sufficient to 
amortize the entire principal of the loan 
within the period ending on the date of its 
maturity, and’. 


“Forest Hills project in Paducah, Kentucky 


“Sec. 1005. The Federal Housing Commis- 
sioner is authorized and directed to sell to 
the Paducah-McCracken County Develop- 
ment Council, Incorporated, of Paducah, 
Kentucky, for use as a public facility (in- 
cluding such use by the Paducah Junior 
College as may be deemed appropriate by 
such Council), and for a total price of $1,- 
000,000, all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to the housing project 
in Paducah known as Forest Hills (a project 
constructed under title VIII of the Nation- 
al Housing Act as in effect prior to August 11, 
1955, and subsequently acquired by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration). 


“Payment in lieu of taxes by Hawaii Housing 
Authority 


“Sec. 1006. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law or any contract or rule of 
law, the Public Housing Commissioner shall 
approve a payment in lieu of taxes to be 
made for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1959, 
in the amount of $24,167.78, by the Hawaii 
Housing Authority to the city and county 
of Honolulu, 


“Transfer of land for urban renewal purposes 
by Philadelphia Housing Authority 


“Sec. 1007. (a) Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of title I of the Housing Act of 
1949 and the United States Housing Act 
of 1987, the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator and the Public Housing 
Commissioner are authorized and directed to 
consent to the transfer by the Philadelphia 
Housing Authority to the Philadelphia Re- 
development Authority of all property ac- 
quired by the Housing Authority for low- 
rent housing project numbered Pennsylvania 
2-61, on condition that (1) an amount which, 
together with any funds of the Housing Au- 
thority available for the purpose, is sufficient 
to pay and discharge all obligations incurred 
by the Housing Authority in connection with 
such low-rent housing project and owing at 
the time of transfer, will be paid by the Re- 
development Authority to the Public Hous- 
ing Administration to be applied in satisfac- 
tion of the Housing Authority's obligations 
which it cannot meet with its own funds 
available for the purpose, and (2) the total 
amount so paid by the Redevelopment Au- 
thority will be included in the gross project 
cost of its Whitman urban renewal project, 
Pennsylvania R-35. 

“(b) The Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator and the Public Housing Com- 
missioner are authorized to modify any con- 
tracts heretofore entered into and to take any 
other appropriate action necessary to carry 
out the provisions of subsection (a). 


“Eligibility of certain local grants-in-aid 


“Sec. 1008. (a) Notwithstanding the date 
of the commencement of construction of the 
Fox Point hurricane dam in Providence, 
Rhode Island, local expenditures made in 
connection with such dam shall, to the ex- 
tent otherwise eligible, be counted as a local 
grant-in-aid to the railroad relocation urban 
renewal project (Rhode Island R-8) in ac- 
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cordance with the provisions of title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 112(b) of the Housing Act of 1949, 
expenditures made by the Methodist Hospital 
of Central Illinois, and Saint Francis Hos- 
pital, Peoria, Illinois, for the purchase of 
two parcels of land on or about June 25 and 
July 28, 1956, for a price of not more than 
$82,980, shall if otherwise eligible be counted 
as local grants-in-aid to the Peoria ‘Medical 
Center’ urban renewal project (Illinois R- 
61) in accordance with the remaining pro- 
visions of title I of that Act.” 

And the House agree to the same. 


WRIGHT PATMAN, 
ALBERT RAINS, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
Wm. A. BARRETT, 
WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 
PAUL A. FINO, 
FLORENCE P. DWYER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


JOHN SPARKMAN, 
Paul. H. DOUGLAS, 
JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
Epwarp V. LONG, 
JOHN G. TOWER, 
WALLACE F. BENNETT, 
JACOB K. JAVITS, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 3049) to extend and 
amend laws relating to housing, urban re- 
newal, and community facilities, and for 
other purposes, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the ac- 
tion agreed upon by the conferees and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report: 

The House struck out all of the Senate 
bill after the enacting clause and inserted a 
substitute amendment. The committee of 
conference has agreed to a substitute for 
both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment. Except for technical, clarifying, and 
conforming changes, the following statement 
explains the differences between the House 
amendment and the substitute agreed to in 
conference. 


TITLE I-—AMENDMENTS TO THE NATIONAL 
HOUSING ACT 


Loan to value ratios 


The House amendment contained a provi- 
sion increasing loan to value ratios on FHA 
sales housing above $15,000. No comparable 
provision was contained in the Senate bill. 
The conference substitute conforms to the 
Senate bill. 


Mazimum mortgage amounts on rental 
housing 

Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment contained provisions changing the 
computation of maximum mortgage amounts 
on rental housing under FHA from a per 
room to a per unit basis. These were identi- 
cal except that the Senate bill authorized 
the FHA Commissioner to increase the maxi- 
mum amounts by up to 45 percent in high 
cost areas, while the House amendment pro- 
vided for increases up to 30 percent. The 
conference substitute conforms to the Sen- 
ate bill. 

Term of lease 


The House amendment contained a provi- 
sion authorizing home improvement loans 
(secs. 203 (k) and 220(h)) on leaseholds if 
the term of the lease ran for more than 5 
years beyond the term of the loan. No com- 
parable provision was contained in the Sen- 
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ate bill and the conference substitute re- 
quires that the lease run more than 10 years 
beyond the term of the loan. 


Additional mortgagors permitted under FHA 
section 221(d) (3) 


The Senate bill contained a provision not 
in the House amendment permitting the 
FHA Commissioner to approve regulated 
mortgagors, other than corporations as spon- 
sors of section 221(d)(3) projects. The con- 
ference substitute contains the Senate pro- 
vision. 

Both the House amendment and the Sen- 
ate bill contained provisions permitting real 
estate development and building organiza- 
tions to be the initial mortgagor under sec- 
tion 221(d)(3) during the construction 
period, provided they had entered into con- 
tracts to sell the project to an eligible spon- 
sor upon completion. The Senate bill fur- 
ther provided that the sponsor which pur- 
chased such a project must be a nonprofit 
organization and that the development or- 
ganization would be limited to 90 percent 
of the amount otherwise authorized under 
section 221. The conference substitute con- 
forms to the Senate bill. 


Extension of section 221 mortgage insurance 
program 

The Senate bill contained a provision not 
in the House amendment which would have 
extended the termination date of section 221 
mortgage insurance for low and moderate 
cost sales and rental housing for three 
months from July 1, 1965, to October 1, 1965. 
The conference substitute contains this pro- 
vision. 

Mutuality for section 213 cooperative 
housing 

The House amendment contained a pro- 
vision which would have placed the FHA 
section 213 cooperative housing program on 
a mutual basis the same as FHA’s basic sec- 
tion 203 sales housing program, There was 
no comparable provision in the Senate bill 
and there is none in the conference substi- 
tute. 

The conference committee felt it did not 
have sufficient data on the status of the 
cooperative housing program to determine 
whether or not such mutuality would be 
advisable or workable at this time. How- 
ever, it is the desire of the conferees that 
FHA establish a separate management in- 
surance fund for type section 213 mortgage 
insurance operations. 


Section 810 housing 


The House amendment contained a pro- 
vision authorizing 5,000 additional units of 
FHA-insured off-base“ military housing. 
No comparable provision was contained in 
the Senate bill and none is contained in the 
conference substitute. 

Payment of insurance claims 

The Senate bill contained a provision 
not in the House amendment to simplify 
FHA procedures on the payments of claims 
including the elimination of FHA's certifi- 
cate of claim. The conference substitute 
contains the Senate provision. 

Cash payment 

The Senate bill contained a provision, not 
in the House amendment, authorizing cash 
payment instead of debentures for defaulted 
home improvement loans (sec, 203 (k)) not 
in urban renewal areas. The conference sub- 
stitute contains the Senate provision. 

FHA title I claims 

The Senate bill contained a provision not 
in the House amendment extending the 
2-year statutory limitation on FHA demands 
for return by lenders of insurance benefits 
received on defaulted Title I loans claims 
which were certified for payment prior to 
December 31, 1957 (now applicable to claims 
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certified after that date). The conference 
substitute contains the Senate provision. 


Correction of defects 


The Senate bill contained a provision, not 
in the House amendment, authorizing FHA 
to correct substantial defects in homes built 
under FHA inspection if the builder does not 
provide relief. The conference substitute 
conforms to the Senate provision except that 
the new authority is not retroactive and also 
is applicable only in case of “structural 
defects.” 


Acquisition of multifamily projects in default 


The Senate bill contained a provision not 
in the House amendment eliminating the re- 
quirement that FHA acquire or foreclose a 
multifamily project within one year of de- 
fault of the mortgage. The conference sub- 
stitute contains the Senate provision, 


Waiver of premium 


The conference substitute contains a pro- 
vision in the House amendment, not in the 
Senate bill, waiving the FHA adjusted pre- 
mium charge in cases where the mortgage is 
paid off by a nonprofit educational institu- 
tion, It was the opinion of the conferees 
that this limited waiver should not become 
a precedent for other mortgagors. 

Transfer of equity in FHA financed homes 

The House bill contained a provision au- 

a homeowner who has an FHA 
loan and who is required to move to a new 
location to transfer his home to FHA and 
receive credit for his equity toward the pur- 
chase of an FHA-owned property in his new 
location. There was no comparable pro- 
vision in the Senate bill and none is con- 
tained in the conference substitute. How- 
ever, the members of the conference urge the 
agency to study the problem carefully to see 
whether a provision of this kind is workable. 


TITLE I—HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY AND 
HANDICAPPED 


The conference substitute conforms to the 
House amendment. 


TITLE IN— URBAN RENEWAL 
Capital grant authorization 


The House amendment would have author- 
ized an additional $600 million for capital 
grants under the urban renewal program, 
while the Senate bill would have authorized 
$850 million for this purpose. The confer- 
ence substitute authorizes $725 million. 


Loan contracts 


The Senate bill contained a provision not 
in the House amendment to authorize a 
single contract to provide temporary financ- 
ing for all urban renewal projects in a com- 
munity. The conference substitute contains 
the Senate provision, 


Additional relocation payments 


The Senate bill contained a provision 
which would have authorized the payment 
of up to $2,500 to displaced small businesses. 
The House amendment would have author- 
ized the payment of $1,000. The conference 
substitute authorizes a $1,500 payment upon 
displacement. 

The Senate bill would have provided for 
partial rent payments over a 12-month pe- 
riod to displaced families and elderly indi- 
viduals. The House amendment authorized 
the payment of rent or mortgage payments 
at new accommodations for 3 months not to 
exceed $200. The conference substitute pro- 
vides for payments for up to a 5-month 
period of up to $500 on behalf of the dis- 
placed low- or moderate-income family or 
elderly individual to be applied to housing 
costs in the new quarters. 

The committee wishes to point out that 
the new relocation payments to individuals 
for families are in the nature of a substi- 
tute for the housing cost which they must 
pay immediately after their displacement at 
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a time when they are faced with many addi- 
tional difficulties and expenses, and should 
not be considered as “income or resources” 
for purposes of applying the “needs” test 
under any of the public assistance programs 
in the Social Security Act. 

The Senate bill contained a provision not 
in the House amendment authorizing the 
payment of certified actual moving expenses 
for outdoor advertising displays removed 
from an urban renewal area. The confer- 
ence substitute includes the Senate pro- 
vision. 

Rehabilitation loans 

The House amendment contained a pro- 
vision not in the Senate bill authorizing a 
new program of low interest (3 percent) 
loans to rehabilitate homes and business 
firms in urban renewal areas. The Con- 
ference substitute retains the House pro- 
vision with an amendment extending the 
maximum maturity from 15 years to 20 years 
and permitting the refinancing of existing 
debt in connection with rehabilitation work 
on homes. 

The rehabilitation loans can be made to 
tenants but the conferees expect that these 
loans will be made only where there is a long 
term lease, 

The conference substitute authorizes the 
appropriation of $50 million for these loans, 
the same amount originally approved by the 
House, and the conferees expect the Housing 
Administrator to seek the appropriation of 
the full amount authorized for this urgently 
needed program, 

Taz abatement for FHA section 221(d) (3) 

The House amendment contained a pro- 
vision permitting any local realty tax abate- 
ment granted to a section 221(d) (3) housing 
project to be counted as a noncash local 
grant-in-aid for urban renewal projects in 
the community. There was no similar pro- 
vision in the Senate bill and none is in- 
cluded in the conference substitute. 

Projects involving air rights 

The Senate bill contained a provision not 
in the House amendment authorizing urban 
renewal projects for the development of air 
rights sites for low and moderate income 
housing and related facilities. The confer- 
ence substitute conforms to the Senate bill 
with an amendment limiting such projects 
to not more than 5 percent of the new capital 
grant authorization. 

Interest rate on urban renewal loans 

The Senate bill contained a provision not 
in the House amendment permitting the in- 
terest rate set for an urban renewal contract 
for loans or advances to apply not only to 
the amount originally authorized but also 
to additional amounts authorized by subse- 
quent amendments to the contract. The 
conference substitute includes the Senate 
provision. 


Urban planning grants in redevelopment 
areas 

The Senate bill contained a provision not 
in the House amendment making a limited 
number of counties in areas which are des- 
ignated under section 6(b) of the Area Re- 
development Act eligible for section 701 ur- 
ban planning grants without regard to popu- 
lation and providing three-fourths (rather 
than two-thirds) grants to these areas. The 
conference substitute includes the Senate 
provision. 

Closing of Federal installations 


The Senate bill contained a provision not 
in the House amendment authorizing three- 
fourths planning grants in areas affected by 
the closing or reduction of a Federal in- 
stallation. The conference substitute con- 
tained the Senate provision. 


Planning problems resulting from treaties 


The House amendment contained a pro- 
vision authorizing urban planning grants to 
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official government agencies in cities affected 
by treaties. The Senate bill contained a sim- 
ilar amendment which was restricted to 
problems in El Paso, Texas, arising from the 
Chamizal Treaty. The conference substitute 
conforms to the Senate bill. 


TITLE IV—-HOUSING FOR LOW INCOME FAMILIES 


Eligibility of displaced individuals for low- 
rent public housing 


Both the House amendment and the Sen- 
ate bill contained provisions dis- 
placed single persons of low income eligible 
for occupancy in public housing, but the 
Senate included a further provision permit- 
ting the local housing authority to give a 
priority to families over such individuals. 
The conference substitute conforms to the 
Senate bill. 


Public housing authorization 


The House amendment contained a provi- 
sion authorizing an increase of $27 million 
in low-rent public housing annual contribu- 
tions to permit the construction of an ad- 
ditional 35,000 units; the Senate bill would 
have authorized an increase of $36 million 
to permit the construction of 45,000 units. 
The conference substitute would authorize an 
increase of $30,250,000 to permit the con- 
struction of approximately 37,500 units, and 
cover the cost of the newly authorized reloca- 
tion benefits. 

TITLE V—RURAL HOUSING 
Extension of programs 

The Senate bill contained a provision not 
in the House amendment extending the ex- 
piration date of the rural housing programs 
contained in title V of the Housing Act of 
1949 until September 30, 1965. The confer- 
ence substitute contains the Senate provi- 
sion. 

Housing for the elderly 

The Senate bill contained a provision not 
in the House amendment increasing the max- 
imum amount of a loan insured under the 
rural housing for the elderly program from 
$100,000 to $300,000. The conference substi- 
tute contains the Senate provision. 


Direct home loan program 


The House amendment contained a pro- 
vision setting a $15,000 ceiling on direct loans 
under title V of the Housing Act of 1949. 
There was no comparable provision in the 
Senate bill and none is contained in the 
conference substitute. 

Domestic farm labor 

The Senate bill contained a provision not 
in the House amendment authorizing a new 
program of Federal grants of up to two-thirds 
of the cost of providing low-rent housing 
for domestic farm labor and authorizing an 
appropriation of $10 million for this purpose. 
The conference substitute contains the Sen- 
ate provision. 

TITLE VI—COMMUNITY FACILITIES 
Public facility loans 

The Senate bill contained a provision not 
in the House amendment making a limited 
number of areas designated under section 
5(b) of the Area Redevelopment Act eligible 
for public facility loans if their population 
does not exceed 150,000. The conference 
substitute contains the Senate provision. 


Advance acquisition of land 


The Senate bill contained a provision not 
in the House amendment authorizing public 
facility loans with deferred payment of prin- 
cipal and interest to finance acquisition of 
land to be used for public works and facili- 
ties. The Senate receded on this provision 
and it is not included in the conference 
substitute. However, the conferees wish to 
state that they feel that this proposal has 


much merit but deserves further study. It is 
the hope of the conferees that such further 
study will enable a perfected provision to 
be proposed in next year’s bill. 


Sona 
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TITLE VII— FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE 
ASSOCIATION 


FNMA sale of participations 


The Senate bill contained a provision not 
in the House amendment authorizing FNMA 
to sell beneficial interests or participations 
in respect to mortgages or interests therein 
held by government agencies. The con- 
ference substitute contains the Senate pro- 
vision with an amendment restricting its 
application to first mortgages held by the 
government, 


Secondary market 


The Senate bill contained a provision not 
in the House amendment repealing the 
existing prohibition against purchase of par- 
ticipations in mortgages under FNMA’s sec- 
ondary market program. The conference 
substitute contains the Senate provision. 


TITLE VIII—TRAINING AND FELLOWSHIP 
PROGRAMS 


City planning fellowships 


The Senate bill contained a provision not 
in the House amendment authorizing appro- 
priations of $500,000 annually for three years 
to provide fellowships for graduate training 
of city planning and urban and housing 
technicians and specialists. The conference 
substitute contains the Senate provision. 


TITLE IX—SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
Loans on leaseholds 


The House amendment contained a pro- 
vision permitting federal savings and loan 
associations to make loans on leaseholds ex- 
tending 15 years beyond the maturity of the 
loan or such shorter period as the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board may prescribe. The 
Senate bill had a similar provision except 
that it set the limit at 15 years or such 
longer period as the Board may prescribe. 
The conference substitute contains language 
requiring that the leasehold extend “at least 
15 years” beyond the maturity of the debt. 


Authority to invest in municipal bonds 


The House amendment contained a pro- 
vision authorizing federal savings and loan 
associations to invest in the obligations of 
any State, county, municipality, or political 
subdivision of a State, or any district, public 
instrumentality, or public authority. There 
is no comparable provision in the Senate 
bill. The conference substitute retains the 
House provision with an amendment elimi- 
nating obligations of public instrumentali- 
ties and public bodies and restricting the 
eligibility to general obligation bonds. 


Investment of public funds 


The House amendment contained a pro- 
vision not in the Senate bill providing that 
the accounts insured by the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation shall be 
eligible as investments for public funds of 
the United States. The conference substi- 
tute retains the House provision with an 
amendment giving the Federal Home Loan 
Banks authority to restrict the investment 
of the funds of one savings and loan asso- 
ciation in the accounts of another. 


Urban renewal investment 


Both the House amendment and the Sen- 
ate bill contained identical provisions author- 
izing federal associations to invest up to 5 
percent of assets in real property and obli- 
gations or interests in obligations secured 
by first liens on property located within an 
urban renewal area. It is the intention of 
the conferees that this new authority should 
be in addition to any provision in existing 
law and not be diminished by investments 
permissible under other powers contained 
in section 5(c) of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Act of 1933. 


TITLE X——MISCELLANEOUS 
Real estate loans by banks 


The Senate bill contained a provision not 
in the House amendment raising the limits 
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on real estate loans which can be made by 
national banks from 75 percent of value and 
a 20-year term to 80 percent of value and 
a 30-year term. The conference substitute 
contains the Senate provision with an 
amendment limiting the term to 25 years. 
Medical center urban renewal project 
The Senate bill contained a provision not 

in the House amendment which authorizes 
expenditures made by the Methodist Hospi- 
tal of Central Illinois and St. Francis Hospi- 
tal, Peoria, III., for the purchase of certain 
land to be made eligible as a local grant-in- 
aid to the Peorla Medical Center urban re- 
newal project. The conference substitute 
conforms to the Senate bill. 

WRIGHT PATMAN, 

ALBERT RAINS, 

ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 

WILLIAM A. BARRETT, 

WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 

Paul. A. FINO, 

FLORENCE P, DWYER, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. PATMAN (during the reading of 
the conference report). Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the conference report be dis- 
pensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
source of pride to announce that the 
conference report was adopted unani- 
mously by the managers on the part of 
the House. The House and Senate bills 
contained 66 points of difference, and the 
conferees on both sides worked long and 
arduously to resolve them. The fact that 
it was done in 1 day is a tribute to the 
good will and competence of the con- 
ferees. The result is that our housing 
programs will be continued for another 
year. Moreover, many improvements 
have been introduced into the programs, 
which I am sure will prove their worth 
and effectiveness in the coming year. 

In particular, there are a number of 
features that should prove beneficial to 
the less fortunate members of our society 
in permitting them to participate more 
fully in the benefits of these programs. 
This applies especially to families of low 
income, elderly people, those who are 
handicapped, and those who are dis- 
placed from their dwellings. In addition, 
it contains measures to assure that the 
human values will be upheld in the 
course of our housing and urban renewal 
activities. 

It is with considerable pleasure that I 
announce the inclusion in the conference 
report of several substantial liberaliza- 
tions of the laws governing Federal sav- 
ings and loan associations. Many of 
these, as you know, were previously en- 
acted by the House in H.R. 9609, but they 
had not been previously passed by the 
Senate. Consequently, they were in- 
cluded by the House in these housing 
amendments, accepted by the Senate 
conferees, and were today passed by the 
Senate. They need only favorable action 
in the House today to become law. 

The savings and loan industry has 
been a tremendous force for progress in 
this Nation by reason of its very con- 
structive role in supplying financing for 
millions of private homes. Without their 
vigorous participation, housing would be 
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far behind its present stage. It is there- 
fore fitting and proper that these liberal- 
izations be included in a general hous- 
ing program. 

I am now going to ask the gentleman 
from Alabama, ALBERT RAINS, C 
of the Housing Subcommittee of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, to 
summarize the major points of agree- 
ment in the conference report, 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 6 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr, RAINS]. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ference report before us is on the hous- 
ing bill which, as all Members of the 
House know, passed this body last Thurs- 
day by an overwhelming vote of 308 to 
68. Earlier today it passed the Senate 
by voice vote. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to inform our col- 
leagues in the House that in my judg- 
ment our conference with the other 
body on yesterday was a model of har- 
mony and constructive cooperation, both 
as between the Members of the two 
bodies and between the Members of the 
majority and the minority. All mem- 
bers of the conference joined in signing 
the report. In a bill which covers so 
many programs of governmental assist- 
ance in the field of housing there were 
naturally many points of difference and, 
in fact, there were 66 items in disagree- 
ment. However, most of these were of a 
minor nature and were quickly resolved. 

In some instances, naturally, we were 
forced to recede or compromise—that, 
of course, is the purpose of a conference. 
But, in general, I am pleased to say that 
the bill before you today in all essential 
parts is substantially the same bill as 
passed the House last week. 

The conference report before us, I am 
sure, is virtually noncontroversial, just 
as the bill that originally passed the 
House by such an overwhelming vote. 
The conference report, just as the origi- 
nal House bill, is designed to carry our 
housing programs for a period of 1 year. 
The Senate bill had been designed to car- 
ry our programs until October 1, 1965, a 
period of about 15 months from the time 
it was reported from the Senate commit- 
tee. However, by the time this bill is 
signed into law it will be actually just 
about a 1-year bill, and so right at the 
outset of the conference there was gen- 
eral agreement that we would compro- 
mise our differences to carry the pro- 
grams until October 1 of next year. 

This basic decision governed our com- 
promises on two of the most important 
provisions of the bill. The House bill had 
provided $600 million for urban renewal 
capital grants, while the Senate bill 
would have provided $850 million. We 
split the difference and accepted $725 
million. 

In the case of public housing the House 
bill would have authorized 35,000 units 
and the Senate bill 45,000. Here we com- 
promised at somewhat less than half the 
difference, and the conference report 
would authorize 37,500 units. These are 
urgently needed to meet the backlog of 
applications now on hand amounting to 
over 40,000 units for which PHA has no 
authorization under present law. It will 
also carry the program for 1 year at the 
rate which has prevailed over the past 
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decade, just about 35,000 units put under 
contract annually. 

The conference committee made two 
significant changes in the first title of 
the bill which covers Federal Housing 
Administration programs. First, the 
modest reduction in downpayment which 
would have been made by the House bill 
for homes valued at $15,000 or more is 
not in the conference report but we did 
keep the higher mortgage amounts rec- 
ommended by the administration which 
will enable FHA to insure loans up to 
$30,000 on single-family homes instead 
of the present limit of $25,000. The 
other major change in title I was the 
acceptance of a provision in the Senate 
bill authorizing FHA to go in and correct 
structural defects in homes which had 
been built under FHA inspection. This 
is a difficult problem and the solution in 
the conference report is at least partly 
experimental in nature. The provision is 
limited to structural defects which means 
only major problems and there is no in- 
tention that FHA should become involved 
in minor matters. Also, FHA will do its 
utmost to see that the builder corrects 
any defects under the warranty required 
in existing law. FHA will make the re- 
pairs only in those cases where the build- 
er is unable or unwilling to. 

The next important changes made in 
conference are in title III of the bill 
which covers urban renewal. I have al- 
ready mentioned the capital grant au- 
thorization. In addition, we made a 
number of changes in the provision for 
additional relocation payments. The 
Senate bill had contained the adminis- 
tration recommendation for a payment 
of up to $2,500 to displaced small busi- 
ness, including the payment that could 
be made after 1 year for a firm which 
did not reopen. The House bill author- 
ized the payment of $1,000 at the time 
of displacement. 

We felt that the additional Senate 
provision actually put a premium on not 
going back into business so we compro- 
mised at a payment of $1,500 upon dis- 
placement without any further payment 
1 year later. In the case of families, 
the House had authorized the full pay- 
ment of rent or mortgage payments for 
3 months in the new quarters. The Sen- 
ate had provided a partial payment ex- 
tending over 1 year and the conference 
report compromised at partial payments 
to be made for up to a 5-month period 
with a maximum in any case of $500. 

I am pleased to report that the con- 
ference committee retained the new pro- 
gram of low-interest loans for rehabili- 
tation in urban renewal areas which was 
originated by the ranking minority mem- 
ber on the Housing Subcommittee, Mr. 
Widnall. Two changes were made in the 
program which were accepted by the 
conference without dissent. The first 
extends the maximum maturity from 15 
years to 20 years, and the second permits 
the refinancing of existing debt in con- 
nection with rehabilitation work on 
homes and subject to the ceiling on in- 
dividual loans. 

The conference committee also ac- 
cepted a provision in the Senate bill au- 
thorizing urban renewal projects for the 
development of air rights sites for hous- 
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ing. Because this was a new program we 
restricted such projects in total to not 
more than 5 percent of the new capital 
grant authorization and added language 
to make certain that any such housing 
provided will be for low- and moderate- 
income people. 

Mr. Speaker, I was very pleased that 
the conference committee kept all of the 
House provisions designed to strengthen 
savings and loan associations which are 
vital to home financing and homeowner- 
ship. In addition, the conference ac- 
cepted a provision in the Senate bill 
liberalizing home loans which can be 
made by national banks. Present law 
limits these loans to 20 years and 75 per- 
cent of value. The Senate bill would 
have raised this to 30 years and 80 per- 
cent of value. The conference substi- 
tute provides an increase to 80 percent 
of value and an extension to 25 years 
maximum maturity. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a good bill and I 
urge all of my colleagues to support it. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I should like to clarify at this point 
something which is in the report at page 
46 which actually is not a true report on 
the record. I quote from the second 
paragraph under “Rehabilitation Loans.” 
The language is: 

The rehabilitation loans can be made to 
tenants but the conferees expect that these 
loans will be made only where there is a long- 
term lease. 


Is it not true that this does not agree 
with the text of the law as agreed upon 
by the conferees? And is it not also true 
that no such agreement or understand- 
ing was made by the conferees? 

Mr. RAINS. Is the gentleman refer- 
ring to the language on page 24? To 
what numbered section does the gentle- 
man refer? 

Mr. WIDNALL. Actually, on page 23 
of the report there is section 312 (b), 
and on page 24 under subsection (3) the 
language is: 

The term “tenant” means a person or 
organization who is occupying a structure 
under a lease having a period to run at the 
time a rehabilitation loan is made under this 
section of not less than the term of the loan. 


Mr. RAINS. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. It was the unanimous 
intention of the conferees that it be 
passed exactly as the language in the 
act itself, in subparagraph (3) as shown 
on page 24 of the Housing Act of 1964. 

I wish to state, so far as the paragraph 
which reads “the rehabilitation loans can 
be made to tenants but the conferees ex- 
pect that these loans will be made only 
where there is a long-term lease” is con- 
cerned, this was not the intention of the 
conferees and it should be rejected in the 
administration of the bill as not being 
the intention of the conferees. Instead, 
the act itself should prevail. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Actually that para- 
graph in the report on page 46 should be 
stricken from the report. 

Mr. RAINS. That is correct. 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. RAINS. Yes. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. With reference to the 
statement on the part of the managers, 
on page 44, under the title “Mutuality 
for section 213 cooperative housing,” we 
have in there a statement that “it is the 
desire of the conferees that FHA estab- 
lish a separate insurance fund for man- 
agement-type section 213 mortgage in- 
surance operations.” 

Is it not a fact that the conferees felt 
the authority that is already in existing 
statute should be used by FHA? 

Mr. RAINS. That is correct. 

Mr. MULTER. And we expect they 
will do that between now and the time 
we consider the next housing bill? 

Mr. RAINS. That is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time, and I yield now to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
support the conference report which the 
gentleman from Texas has placed before 
the House. The amounts of authoriza- 
tion in the bill are somewhat more than 
I wished—they are more than I think 
the agencies concerned can profitably 
use. At the same time, they are lower 
because of concessions made by con- 
ferees who held to the honest belief on 
their part that the figures should be 
greater than those which we agreed 
upon. 

All of the conferees signed the confer- 
ence report. We have before us a bill to 
which many contributed. I wish to 
thank the honorable gentleman from 
Alabama for his part, which was major. 
I can say to the House that he most 
resolutely upheld the consensus of its 
views as we hammered out the final 
draft. He spoke up for all the various 
sections which individual committee 
members and Members of the House had 
added to the House bill and most of them 
are in the final draft before us. 

I am particularly grateful for the sup- 
port he gave me in the sections having 
to do with relocation of people and busi- 
nesses in urban renewal areas and in 
the field of code enforcement. These 
two parts of the bill will, if properly 
executed, do much to correct current 
troubles of the urban renewal program. 
I want this program to work. We have 
been generous with the Urban Renewal 
Administration as to authorization. We 
have with this bill given it new tools 
with which to work. It is up to the 
agency to produce accordingly. 

The new legislation regarding reloca- 
tion and code enforcement is concerned 
with the betterment of the low and mod- 
erate income people which the program 
has in the past adversely effected. Urban 
renewal’s basic purpose, its major pur- 
pose, is to produce better residential 
housing—to clear out slums and blight 
and replace them with new home con- 
struction of which we can be proud. It 
has in recent years slipped into attitude 
of commercial preference which has 
turned it from its basic purpose. I hope 
the Congress will with the passage of this 
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bill turn the agency and its thinking 
back toward the original purpose of cur- 
ing urban slums and blight and provid- 
ing decent homes and environment for 
low income people. 

It is also my hope that the rehabilita- 
tion sections of the bill which I proposed 
with my colleagues last January before 
the administration presented its bill will 
enable the Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion to encourage a rehabilitation ap- 
proach which will be more helpful to low 
and moderate income citizens in urban 
renewal areas than the rough confronta- 
tion so many of them have had with the 
bulldozer. They have suffered; their 
businesses have suffered; our cities and 
the Nation have suffered. 

In the field of public housing, we still 
need a new approach and in 1965 I in- 
tend to return to my proposal of a rent 
certificate plan which can make immedi- 
ate use of existing housing. The basic 
purpose of the public housing program 
is to get people into decent, safe, and 
sanitary housing when they do not have 
it. The agency has shown considerable 
zeal in making contracts for the building 
of such housing. Their backlog of unful- 
filled contracts, however, is at its high- 
est peak in a decade. Before we take up 
a housing bill in 1965, I recommend a 
serious effort to reduce this backlog to 
manageable proportions. We need the 
buildings much more than we need the 
contract authorizations. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the passage of this 
bill. I have great hopes for it. 

Let me once again compliment the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Rats] for the excellent work he has 
done not only on this bill but on so many 
other major issues before the Congress. 
We will miss him in the committee, Con- 
gress will miss him, and I wish to say he 
has been one of the finest and most able 
legislators we have ever had here in the 
House of Representatives, 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. KILBURN]. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, while I 
realize that the conferees on the part of 
the House have done a good job in up- 
holding the House position on the hous- 
ing bill, I will vote against the con- 
ference report because it contains public 
housing and a huge amount for urban 
renewal. 

I take this opportunity to say a word 
about my friend, the gentleman from 
Alabama, ALBERT Rams. It so happens 
that we have been close friends for 
many years and while most times we 
disagree on legislation, it has never af- 
fected our friendship. There is no ques- 
tion of his being one of the most effective 
and well-informed Members of the 
House. His influence on our Banking 
and Currency Committee has always 
been great. I know his State of Alabama 
will miss such an able Representative. 

I wish him every success as he goes 
back to Gadsden and practices law. I 
know his home folks realize his great 
abilities. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to support the conference report on the 
Housing Act of 1964. I wish, however, 
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to express my disapproval of the act of 
the conferees in taking out of the bill a 
Provision included in the House bill, 
which would have placed the FHA sec- 
tion 213 cooperative housing program on 
a mutual basis. It was my understand- 
ing that the administration supported 
this provision which experience has 
shown is both sound and deserved. 
I am advised, Mr. Speaker, that the ad- 
ministration urged the conferees not to 
include this provision in the conference 
report. This was most regrettable and, 
I believe, a violation of the understand- 
ing that was had with the administra- 
tion. I hope that the Banking and 
Currency Committee will look into this 
matter with dispatch and make the en- 
actment of the mutuality provision 
its first order of business at the next 
session. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes had 
it. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Membara and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 310, nays 70, not voting 50, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 240] 
YEAS—310 
Addabbo Carey Friedel 
Albert Cederberg Fulton, Pa 
Andrews, Celler Fulton, Tenn. 
N. Dak. Chelf Fuqua 
Arends Chenoweth Gallagher 
Ash] Clancy Garmatz 
Aspinall Clark Gary 
Auchincloss Clausen, Giaimo 
Avery Don H. Gibbons 
Ayres Cleveland Gilbert 
Baker Cohelan Gill 
Baldwin Collier Glenn 
Barrett Conte Gonzalez 
Barry Cooley Goodell 
Bass Corman Grabowski 
Bates Cramer Green, Oreg. 
Battin Cunningham Green, Pa 
Beckworth Curtin Griffin 
Daniels Griffiths 
Bennett, Fla. Davis, Ga Grover 
erry Davis, Tenn. Gubser 
Betts Delaney Gurney 
Blatnik Denton 
Diggs Hagen, Calif. 
Boland ee 3 
Bolling Donohue pern 
Bolton, Downing Hanna 
Oliver P Duncan Hansen 
Bonner Dwyer Harding 
Bow Edmondson Hardy 
Brademas Edwards Harris 
Bromwell Elliott Hawkins 
Brooks Ellsworth Hays 
Broomfield Everett Healey 
tzman Fallon Hechler 
Brown, Calif. Farbstein Henderson 
Broyhill, N.C, Fascell Herlong 
Broyhill, Va Feighan Holifield 
Burke Finnegan Holland 
Burkhalter Fino Horan 
Burton, Calif. Flood Horton 
Burton, Utah Fogarty Hosmer 
Byrne, Pa Fountain Hull 
Cahill Fraser Jarman 
Cameron Frelinghuysen Jennings 
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Johnson, Calif. Murphy, Il. 


Abbitt 
Abele 
Abernethy 
Anderson 


Andrews, Ala. 


Murphy, N.Y. 


Jones, Ala. 


Stratton 


Pirnie 
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8 the conference report was agreed 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Keogh for, with Mr. Hoffman against. 

Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin for, with Mr. 
Adair against. 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Smith of Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr. Daddario for, with Mr. McClory against. 

Mr. Laird for, with Mr. Alger against. 

Mrs. May for, with Mr. Foreman against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Toll with Mr. Talcott. 

Mr, Gray with Mrs. St. George. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. Mc- 
Intire, 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Hoeven. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Harvey of Michigan. 

Mr. Nedzi with Mrs. Frances P. Bolton. 

Mr. McDowell with Mr. Derounian. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Corbett. 

Mr, Willis with Mr. Younger. 

Mr. Evins with Mr. Tollefson. 

Mr. Shipley with Mr. Derwinski. 

Mr. Joelson with Mr. Pirnie. 

Mr. Ichord with Mr. Kyl. 

Mr. Pilcher with Mr. Norblad. 

Mr. Dulski with Mr. Schwengel. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Whalley. 

Mr. Lankford with Mrs. Kee. 

Mr. Forrester with Mr. Brock. 


Mr. ASHMORE and Mr. MAHON 
changed their votes from “yea” to “nay.” 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
The doors were opened. 
nant motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the conference 
report just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


ETHEL R. LOOP 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 284) for the relief 
of Ethel R. Loop, the widow of Carl R. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of section 5 of the Act en- 
titled “An Act to make certain increases in 
the annuities of annuitants under the For- 
eign Service retirement and disability sys- 
tem”, approved May 1, 1956, as amended (22 
U.S.C. 1079a) , Carl R. Loop, who died in 1923, 
while serving as consular officer at Catania, 
Italy, shall be held and considered to have 
been a participant under the Foreign Service 
retirement and disability system at the time 
of his death. 

Sec. 2. No annuity shall be payable as a 
result of the enactment of this Act for any 
period prior to the date of such enactment. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am aware 
of the nature of this bill. I believe it will 
meet a humanitarian need. I trust that 
it will not be considered a precedent for 
further legislation in this direction. 

Mr. HAYS. I would say to the gentle- 
man, as I did in our conversation yester- 
day, that as far as I am concerned, any 
further bills of this nature will have to 
be considered on their merits. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1965 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
on the part of the House have until mid- 
night tonight to file a conference report 
on H.R. 11202. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 


GREATER SOUTHEAST COMMUNITY 
HOSPITAL FOUNDATION, INC. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 2944) for the 
relief of the Greater Southeast Commu- 
nity Hospital Foundation, Inc. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America iw Congress assembled, That par- 
cel 230/55, assessed to the Greater South- 
east Community Hospital Foundation, In- 
corporated, which has been held by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to be 
real property exempt from taxation in the 
District of Columbia, effective July 1, 1964, 
under the provisions of the Act entitled 
“An Act to define the real property exempt 
from taxation in the District of Columbia”, 
approved December 24, 1942 (56 Stat. 1089; 
47 D.C. Code 47-80la et seq.), shall be held 
and considered to have been real property 
exempt from taxation in the District of 
Columbia under the provisions of such Act 
for the period beginning on October 14, 1958, 
and ending on June 30, 1964. The Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia are au- 
thorized and directed to allow refund to the 
Greater Southeast Community Hospital 
Foundation, Incorporated, of any amounts 
paid as real estate taxation on such parcel 
for such period. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AMEND DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
POLICE AND FIREMEN’S SALARY 
ACT OF 1958 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
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Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 12196) to 
amend the District of Columbia Police 
and Firemen’s Salary Act of 1958, as 
amended, to increase salaries, to adjust 
pay alinement, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments, and 
request a conference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

The Chair hears none and appoints the 
following conferees: Messrs. MCMILLAN, 
Dowpy, WHITENER, HORTON, and HARSHA. 


JURISDICTION OF THE FEDERAL 
COURTS IN REAPPORTIONMENT 
CASES 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 845 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make a point of order against 
the consideration of House Resolution 
845 on the grounds that the Committee 
on Rules is without jurisdiction to bring 
such resolution to the floor of the House 
under the provisions of rule 16 of the 
Rules of the House of Representatives, 
and I ask permission to be heard on the 
point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a review of the precedents of 
this House reveals occasions on which 
the House has permitted the Committee 
on Rules to bring before it resolutions 
making in order the consideration of 
bills that have been improperly referred 
to legislative committees, bills that had 
not yet been referred to the Committee 
on Rules, and possibly even a bill not yet 
introduced. In addition, a decision of 
the Speaker of the House permitted the 
consideration of resolution of the Com- 
mittee on Rules of a bill that had not 
been placed on the calendar at the time 
the resolution was reported by the Com- 
mittee on Rules. However, Mr. Speaker, 
I can find no occasions on which the 
House has clearly permitted the Com- 
mittee on Rules to report to it a resolu- 
tion making in order the consideration 
of a bill that had been introduced in 
the House of Representatives and re- 
ferred by it—properly referred by it—to 
one of its legislative committees and not 
yet reported out or acted upon by that 
legislative committee to which the bill 
had been referred. 

Mr. Speaker, I move to make this point 
of order after noting the gentleman from 
Virginia, the chairman of the Committee 
on Rules, which reported out House Res- 
olution 845, is on record strongly oppos- 
ing such action by the Committee on 
Rules as unprecedented and unwarrant- 
ed. The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 
29, 1953, reports the gentleman’s oppo- 
sition to a resolution reported from the 
Committee on Rules which would have 
brought to the floor a bill pending be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means 
and not yet reported by that committee. 
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The gentleman from Virginia did not 
follow up the point of order in that mat- 
ter, but he was persuasive in effecting a 
recommittal of the resolution and a re- 
turn to the regular order of business. 

The only comparable incident I can 
find which might provide a precedent 
for this, Mr. Speaker, was the action 
taken by this Congress on the price con- 
trol legislation in the 79th Congress, 2d 
session, found at page 8059 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. This, however, it 
might be pointed out, was emergency 
legislation and a similar version had 
earlier been reported by a legislative 
committee, acted upon by the House and 
vetoed by the President. 

I point out that in that instance the 
request for the rule was based on the 
fact that the legislation was about to 
expire and it was impossible to get action 
through the ordinary channels. The re- 
quest for the rule was made by the 
chairman of the committee having leg- 
islative jurisdiction over the Price Con- 
trol Act, a situation distinctly different 
from the one in which we find ourselves 
today, where we are asked to consider a 
rule making in order the consideration 
of a bill which was referred to a legisla- 
tive committee, not yet reported by that 
committee and with no request made for 
its consideration by the chairman of the 
committee to which it was referred. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SmirH] desire to be 
heard on the point of order? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Just briefly, 
Mr. Speaker. The rules are perfectly 
clear. The Committee on Rules, under 
the rules of the House, may report a rule 
on any pending bill. This is a pending 
bill before the Rules Committee and the 
precedents for that are well established. 
The rule itself is very plain. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. 

The Chair finds a precedent in volume 
5 of “Hinds’ Precedents of the House of 
Representatives” at section 6771. On 
February 4, 1895, a similar point of order 
was raised against an action taken by 
the Rules Committee. The Speaker at 
that time, Speaker Crisp, of Georgia, 
ruled on a point of order made by Mr. 
Thaddeus M. Mahon, of Pennsylvania. 
The point of order was the same as that 
made by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. O'Hara], that the bill had not 
been reported from the Committee on 
War Claims and therefore it was not 
in order for the Committee on Rules to 
report a resolution for its consideration 
in the House. 

Speaker Crisp overruled the point of 
order, holding that the Committee on 
Rules had jurisdiction to report a reso- 
lution fixing the order of business and 
the manner of considering a measure, 
even though the effect of its adoption 
would be to discharge a committee from 
a matter pending before it, thereby 
changing the existing rule relative to 
the consideration of business. 

Speaker Crisp further said that it was 
for the House to determine whether the 
change in the mode of consideration 
should be made, as recommended by the 
committee. 
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The rules of the House provide that— 

The following-named committees shall 
have leave to report at any time on the 
matters herein stated, viz: The Committee on 
Rules, on rules, joint rules, and order of 
business. 


The Chair also desires to state that in 
1929 a similar point of order was raised. 
In 1946 and again in 1953 the Committee 
on Rules reported similar resolutions and 
on each occasion the precedent estab- 
lished by Speaker Crisp was followed and 
adhered to. 

Therefore, the Chair overrules the 
point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 11926) 
to limit jurisdiction of Federal courts in re- 
apportionment cases. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed two hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendments: Lines 1 and 2, 
page 1, strike the words “it shall be in order 
to move that,” and line 2, page 1, after the 
word “House” insert “shall immediately”, 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the committee amendments are agreed 
to. 
There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
ae (Mr. SMITH] is recognized for 1 
our. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown] and pending that I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr, Speaker, this resolution which has 
just been read makes in order immedi- 
ately the so-called Tuck bill with which I 
am sure all of the Members of the House 
are familiar, the purpose of which is to 
put a curb on the legislative functions 
that have been assumed by the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall discuss that at 
great length later. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 7 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House, Shakespeare said in 
“Measure for Measure”: 

Oh, it is excellent to have the strength of 
the giant but it is tyrannous to use it like 
a giant, 


Mr. Speaker, I feel that the Rules Com- 
mittee has usurped power and we can 
well say it is using its tyrannous power 
like a giant in a most cavalier manner 
without so much as by your leave.“ 
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Mr. Speaker, the Rules Committee, or 
rather, the majority of the Rules Com- 
mittee dismisses the Judiciary Committee 
from consideration of the so-called Tuck 
bill. It ruthlessly assumes control of a 
bill that bristles with perplexing consti- 
tutional questions. The problems are 
baffling to most constitutional experts 
but not apparently to the all-powerful 
Rules Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, what avails us to have a 
committee system if today the Rules 
Committee can deprive the Judiciary 
Committee of jurisdiction over its bills? 
Tomorrow it could do the same thing to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. The 
next day to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. We would ren- 
der the committee system a mere sham- 
bles and then the all-powerful Rules 
Committee would be a sort of panjan- 
drum of the entire proceedings of the 
House. 

Mr. Speaker, if the Members of the 
House vote for this resolution they are 
going to approve—put their permanent 
approval—upon that tyrannous use of 
power. 

Mr. Speaker, as to the procedure di- 
rected by the Rules Committee I believe 
that no such action has been attempted 
by the Rules Committee since the 83d 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, it is instructive to review 
that episode of 11 years ago and the part 
played in that episode by the very dis- 
tinguished gentleman for whom I have 
high respect, Judge Surr of Virginia. 

It is instructive to review the episode 
of 11 years ago, and I refer the Members 
to the permanent Recorp of June 29, 
1953. In that instance the Rules Com- 
mittee reported out a resolution bringing 
an excess-profits tax bill before the 
House, which tax bill had been referred 
to the Committee on Ways and Means 
on June 25, 1953. 

Quoting the words of the late Mr. Reed 
of New York, chairman of that commit- 
tee, I find the following: 

Two days later—I repeat, 2 days later—the 
Committee on Rules suddenly and without 
the faintest color of authority arrogated to 
itself jurisdiction over that bill and reported 
it to the House by a divided vote, although 
the bill in question had never been consid- 
ered by the Committee on Ways and Means 
and, of course, had not been reported by that 
committee. That is the simple background 
of this situation. 


Mr. Reed reviewed the precedents of 
the House and established clearly that 
there was no precedent for the action of 
the Rules Committee; that in the in- 
frequent occasions throughout the years 
when the Rules Committee had acted in 
seemingly similar cases, such action al- 
ways had been with the cooperation and 
assent of the legislative committee hav- 
ing jurisdiction. 

For example, a 1946 bill extending the 
tenure of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion had been reported to the House by 
the Rules Committee without having 
first been reported by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency; but, as Mr. Reed 
pointed out on the floor, this action was 
taken at the specific request of the chair- 
man of the committee of jurisdiction and 
with the full concurrence of its members, 
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because the committee itself was unable 
to meet and take timely action. 

In his persuasive statement detailing 
the precedents to show there was no 
foundation for the Rules Committee ac- 
tion, Mr. Reed included this statement 
on a point I have already alluded to: 

No rule of procedure is of longer standing 
than the rule of the House of Representatives 
to the effect that a committee may not re- 
port a bill whereof the subject matter has 
not been referred to it by the House. In 
recent times no committee has even sought 
to challenge this rule, 


I subscribe to that statement. 

Other Members spoke against the reso- 
lution of the Rules Committee in the 
same vein as Mr. Reed. 

Now, I call to the attention of the 
Members the strong statement made by 
the distinguished gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SMITH], who is now the Chair- 
man of the Rules Committee reporting 
the present resolution, who at that time 
was a minority member of the Rules 
Committee. The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia took a stand in opposition to the 
very type of action he is taking now. 

In the floor debate on June 29, 1953, 
the gentleman from Virginia said: 

Mr. Speaker, I am very happy that there 
is a prospect that House Resolution 306 will 
not be called up this morning. I appreciate 
the position of the majority leader, Mr. 
HALLECK, and he is pursuing his usual course 
of wisdom and good judgment in not bring- 
ing this resolution to the floor today, and 
even if my suggestion is not adopted, I hope 
he will be successful in so arranging matters 
that the House will not be confronted with 
a decision on this resolution overriding the 
Ways and Means Committee, which I regard 
unprecedented in all the annals of the House 
of Representatives. 


Mr. SMITH went on to say: 

In order that the proceedings here today 
may never be taken in any way as a prece- 
dent for destroying the historic and proper 
authority of the legislative committees, I 
take occasion to call attention to the various 
‘actions of the House in the past that have 
been cited as precedents for the action of the 
Rules Committee reporting House Resolution 
306. I wish to state emphatically that there 
is no precedent that would justify the Rules 
Committee in reporting this resolution or 
the House in adopting it. 


The gentleman from Virginia then 
went on to review the precedents and 
added: 

Mr. Speaker, I devoutly hope that the 
majority leader, the gentleman from Indiana 
[ Mr, Hatteck] will be successful in his sin- 
cere efforts to bring this measure to the 
floor of the House for consideration in the 
regular course of authorized legislative pro- 
cedure, without the necessity of resorting to 
the device with which we are confronted this 
morning of a precedent-shattering character; 
the ultimate effect of which on legislative 
procedure in the future no one could predict. 


The gentleman from Virginia sug- 
gested that it would be the better part of 
wisdom for the then majority leader [Mr. 
HALLECK] to move to table the Rules 
Committee resolution; and better yet— 
to avoid the possibility of the matter be- 
ing brought up again—to ask for unani- 
mous consent to recommit the resolution 
to the Committee on Rules. This course 
was agreed to. On July 9, 1953, unani- 
mous consent was asked and given, and 
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the resolution in question was recom- 
mitted—COoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
99, part 6, page 8412—thus ending by 
general consent and agreement of the 
opposing parties an attempt to circum- 
vent the regular course of action by the 
Ways and Means Committee. The ex- 
cess profits tax bill then was reported 
by the Committee on Rules and passed 
by the House the day after the recom- 
mittal of the bypassing resolution. In 
other words, the normal procedure was 
used. 

We should take this experience to 
heart and mind. The gentleman from 
Virginia reminded us then, and I hope 
he would remind us now, that we should 
honor precedents that are sound and 
long-established, and respect the ar- 
rangements for orderly legislative pro- 
cedure. We should permit the House to 
work its will when the legislative com- 
mittee of jurisdiction has given us the 
benefit of its study and findings based 
on public hearings and analyses of all 
the complex issues which bear upon this 
matter. 

Mr. Speaker, apparently the shoe is on 
the other foot, and it is to the advantage 
of the gentleman from Virginia to over- 
turn and subvert all of these splendid 
statements he made 11 years ago. 

I hope this rule will not be adopted be- 
cause of the statements made by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] 11 
years ago. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 8 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, may I say to my friend 
from New York, who just preceded me in 
the well of the House, that I hold for 
him an even greater love, respect, and 
affection than he has expressed himself 
as holding for another senior Member 
of this House, Judge SMITH. 

I always enjoy hearing the gentleman 
from New York quote the classics, 
Shakespeare, for instance, and I listened 
with admiration to his words from 
Shakespeare about tyranny. I began to 
think to myself that perhaps we have 
seen a bit of tyranny here a few times in 
the House since we have been Members 
of this body. Tyranny is not always on 
the same side, nor does it always apply to 
the same thing. 

Today my good friend from New York 
is objecting very strongly and very ably, 
I might add, to permitting the House of 
Representatives to work its will on one of 
the most important issues that has come 
before this body in many, many years. 
Yet not.long ago my beloved friend from 
New York voted to pack the House Rules 
Committee and add to that body certain 
Members so that as an effect thereof the 
chairman of the great Committee on 
Rules might be stripped of a bit of his 
influence, if not much of it. 

Then, of course, the shoe was on the 
other foot, as Shakespeare says. Then 
the situation was different. Then it 
suited the desires and the ambitions of 
my beloved friend from New York to have 
it that way. Now he cries to the heavens 
and to his colleagues in the House as to 
what a terrible thing it is when he, as 
chairman of a legislative committee, re- 
ceives the same sort of treatment he 
helped dish out to his beloved friend, the 
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gentleman from Virginia, not too long 
ago. Yes, tyranny, my friends, tyranny. 

Let us speak plainly, let us be honest 
with ourselves. We are grown men and 
women. We know something of the 
facts of life. We know the issue before 
us is one of the most important we have 
had here in many, many years, as I said 
a moment ago. We also know, in our 
own minds and our own hearts, or at 
least I will say that I know, I am con- 
vinced, and I am honest in my conviction, 
that if the gentleman from New York as 
chairman of his great committee had 
his way on this particular piece of legis- 
lation the House would never have an 
opportunity to pass upon it. Tyranny? 
Yes. But it is all according to who may 
practice it. 

The rules of this House provide spe- 
cifically, in order that no chairman, no 
committee of this House, shall become 
too tyrannical, that the Committee on 
Rules shall have the power and author- 
ity to take from a committee, or, if you 
please, from the Speaker’s desk here, if 
it is so located, any bill or resolution it 
may judge is necessary so the House 
may pass upon it and may work its will, 
by bringing it to the floor for consid- 
eration. That is what has been done 
here, exactly, nothing more or less, to 
see that our legislative processes work. 
The Rules Committees sat back and 
waited, and waited patiently, but vainly 
for action from the committee chaired 
by the gentleman from New York to do 
something to give the House the oppor- 
tunity to work its will on this type of 
legislation. 

So the great Committee on Rules and 
the chairman thereof have been under 
attack, charged with having done some- 
thing just a little bit dastardly, or a 
little bit unfair. 

Let me say to you, speaking of the 
Committee on Rules, that the Rules 
Committee can take no action of any 
kind unless it has the approval of the 
majority of this House. 

Furthermore, the rules of this House 
protect the House of Representatives 
against any tyranny upon the part of 
the Committee on Rules, the same as it 
does against tyranny on the part of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, or any other 
legislative committee of the House. 

Let us talk about the issues before us 
for a moment. You know why we are 
here. Because the Supreme Court of the 
United States in June handed down cer- 
tain decisions that would set aside the 
laws of many States under which legis- 
lators are chosen and selected by the 
people of those individual States to rep- 
resent them in their own legislatures. 
The Supreme Court said, in effect, you 
must follow another method of selecting 
members of your own legislature—your 
own representatives in your own legisla- 
ture—according to the desire of—who?— 
of the majority of the members of the 
Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court set aside court de- 
cisions directly opposite to that concept. 
Three Federal judges in our own State 
decided the Ohio method of selecting 
members of its own State house of repre- 
sentatives was entirely constitutional, 
because it was on all fours with the pro- 
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visions of the Federal Constitution for 
the election of Members of this House 
of Representatives. Yet, the Supreme 
Court said: “Oh, no, you are wrong about 
that. Your unanimous decision must be 
wiped out and you must decide the other 
way according to what we want you to 
decide and have Ohio redo its entire leg- 
islative process.” 

We are here now to meet that situa- 
tion. There has been all kinds of legis- 
lation introduced to try to correct those 
dangerous decisions. Many Members 
have introduced joint resolutions to sub- 
mit to the States for ratification, a con- 
stitutional amendment to take care of 
this situation—to negate, if you please, 
the effect of the Supreme Court decision. 

Yet, most students of political pro- 
cedure, and in the judgment of those who 
know best the process of enacting legis- 
lation realize such a constitutional 
amendment procedure is entirely too 
slow, and that by the time a constitu- 
tional amendment could be approved by 
both branches of the Congress and sent 
to the States, and be ratified by three- 
fourths thereof that the damage to State 
and local government would be done. 

So we have found a new method and 
it has been brought before you today in 
the Tuck bill. This is a new way to meet 
the present situation, and it is entirely 
constitutional. 

The Tuck amendment simply provides 
that under article III of the Constitution, 
and under the authority given to the 
Congress by the Constitution itself, that 
the Congress may define and fix just 
what the appellate rights and jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court shall be, and 
that the Congress can properly restrict 
the appellate rights of the Supreme 
Court. 

What aboutit? Is that constitutional? 
Oh, some people say no. But the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on 
occasion after occasion has decided the 
Congress does have that power. 

Going back to the McCardle case in 
1868, if you please, to answer talk about 
the 14th amendment. In the McCardle 
case the Supreme Court decided, after 
the 14th amendment had become ef- 
fective, that the Congress did have the 
power to limit the appellate rights of the 
Court. 

Let me give one or two other decisions 
by the Supreme Court. 

On March 23, 1932—the gentleman 
from New York probably remembers 
this, because he has a very retentive 
memory—the Norris-La Guardia Act was 
passed. That wasa labor act. It was an 
act of Congress. It provided, with cer- 
tain exemptions, that no Federal court 
should have jurisdiction to issue an in- 
junction in a case involving or growing 
out of a labor dispute. That case was 
sent to the Supreme Court, and the Su- 
preme Court decided that the Congress 
had the right to limit the appellate juris- 
diction of the court, and that it had 
no right to consider that case on appeal. 

Let me refer to 1942. Then Congress 
enacted the Emergency Price Control Act. 
That was the OPA. Most Members will 
remember it. It contained a provision 
withholding from Federal district courts 
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authority to enjoin the enforcement of 
the act. Saying that Congress did have 
the authority to restrict appellate rights 
in cases of this sort, the Supreme Court 
held that act of Congress to be consti- 
tutional. 

Those are just three of the times when 
the Supreme Court, by its own decision, 
has ruled Congress does have the con- 
stitutional right to so legislate. 

Shake your heads “No,” if you please, 
but there it is, my friends, and many 
2 you supported those decisions at that 

e. 

Yes, three times the Supreme Court 
has decided the Congress had authority 
to do that which it wants to do today, 
to protect the American people from this 
outrage by the adoption of this rule and 
the enactment of this particular bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
pending resolution, House Resolution 845, 
was nothing more than a smoke screen in 
order to postpone the effect of the Su- 
preme Court decision giving all Ameri- 
can citizens an equal opportunity to par- 
ticipate in legislation considered by our 
State and national legislative bodies. 
The decision of the Supreme Court in 
declaring unconstitutional the age-old 
policy of most State legislatures in re- 
fusing to reapportion legislative districts 
has been too long delayed. Most States 
have not complied with the U.S. Consti- 
tution on apportionment providing that 
no person shall be denied the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. After generations 
of delay, fortunately the Supreme Court 
has stepped into the picture with its 
decision that all States must comply with 
the Constitution of the United States. 

I think every Member of this body 
knows the total disregard that most of 
our State legislatures have maintained 
over the years in refusing to properly ap- 
portion so that citizens living in all areas 
of each State can enjoy their constitu- 
tional rights to an equal share of repre- 
sentation in the legislative bodies in their 
respective States. 

I have not the time allotted to me to 
review some of the startling inequalities 
and almost criminal disregard to the 
legislative rights of millions of citizens 
residing in practically every State of our 
Union. I hold in my hand a reprint, by 
permission of the Library of Congress, a 
map of the United States setting out the 
startling percentage of population im- 
balance in legislative election districts in 
the various States in our Union. 

In my congressional district, Lake 
County, Ind., we have almost 600,000 peo- 
ple. For 30 years my district has had five 
State representatives and two State sen- 
ators. Under the Supreme Court decision 
if we carry out proper apportionment we 
should have about 14 representatives 
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and 4 or 6 State senators. This resolu- 
tion will, if enacted, nullify the Supreme 
Court decision and continue misrepre- 
sentation in our district. 

This map reveals that in nine States 
less than 20 percent of the States’ popu- 
lation can elect a majority in their State 
legislative houses. 

In 14 States, 20 to 40 percent of the 
States’ population can elect a majority 
of the house or senate chambers. 

Fortunately since the Supreme Court 
decision; a number of the States of our 
Union have complied with our U.S. 
Constitution and have, or are, redistrict- 
ing with the hope to obey the laws of our 
land. 

In order to bring to the attention of 
the Members, I wish to call your atten- 
tion to some of the startling inequalities 
taken from the 1960 State legislative 
elections: 

California: In the largest district, Los 
Angeles County, where 6,038,771 people 
live, they elect 1 State senator. In 
the smallest central legislative district of 
California only 14,294 people live. They 
elect one State senator. They have the 
same representation as the 6 million 
people in the Los Angeles area; in 
other words, 420 times the representation 
per person or group of persons as those 
in the county of Los Angeles. 

Delaware: Consider the State of Dela- 
ware where the smallest district there 
has 4,177 people and in the largest dis- 
trict there are 70,000. One person in the 
smallest district of Delaware has about 
17 times the legislative influence of one 
person in the largest district in election 
to the State senate. 

Kansas: In Kansas the figures for 1960 
show that there was a population of 16,- 
083 in the smallest district and a popu- 
lation of 343,231 in the largest sena- 
torial district. In other words it took 
21 times more people to elect a member 
of the Kansas senate in 1960 than it did 
in Kansas’ smallest senatorial district. 

Mississippi: In Mississippi the smallest 
senatorial district had a population of 
3,576 persons and the largest senatorial 
1 59,542 persons, or a ratio of 17 

Alabama: The smallest senatorial dis- 
trict had a population of 15,417, the 
largest district 634,864. A ratio of 41 to 
1—Alabama is now undergoing reappor- 
tionment. 

Nevada: The smallest senatorial dis- 
trict has a population of 574—the largest 
senatorial district—Reno—127,016. A 
ratio of 224 to 1. 

South Carolina: The smallest sena- 
torial district had 1,000 and the largest, 
216,000. A ratio of 25 to 1. 

Oklahoma: In the 1960 election the 
smallest district had a population of 13,- 
575 the largest 346,038. A ratio of 26 

Florida: The smallest senatorial dis- 
trict has a population of 9,543 and the 
largest 935,047—-Miami area. A ratio of 
98 to 1. 

Michigan: The 1960 election —a popu- 
lation of 34,006 in the smallest senatorial 
district and 135,268 persons in the largest 
district —a ratio of 4 to 1. Thanks to the 
Supreme Court decision Michigan has 
undergone apportionment proceedings. 
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Indiana: In the 1960 election the 
smallest senatorial district had a popu- 
lation of 14,804 and the largest 79,538. 
A ration of 5.4 to 1. 

Connecticut: The largest senatorial 
district had a population of 81,000 and 
the smallest district 191 people. A ratio 
of 424 tol. 

I could go on narrating numerous 
States in the Union where the percent- 
age of citizens submitting to inequal 
representation is of varying degrees of 
ratio. I must not terminate the list of 
States without mentioning Arizona. The 
smallest senatorial district in Arizona 
has a population of 3,868 and the largest 
331,755—approximately 400 to 1. This 
percentage has existed for years and 
years in the State of Arizona. It 
is unbelievable that the man who is 
now campaigning throughout the land 
for the Presidency of the United States 
would allow this legislative inequality to 
continue within the confines of his home 
State. The smallest district of Arizona 
with a population of only 3,848 would 
have to count all the coyotes, jackrabbits, 
and hootowls in that sagebrush area to 
balance up in equal representation with 
the 331,755 people in the Phoenix area. 

I am merely mentioning these com- 
parisons in order to remind the Members 
of the House how fortunate and thank- 
ful millions of Americans in our land 
should be for the Supreme Court of the 
United States in making the decision to 
compel State legislatures throughout our 
Nation to reapportion and give all citi- 
zens an equal voice in the legislative halls 
of their State and their Nation. 

We have heard so much about central- 
ized government in Washington, our Na- 
tional Capital, and with the startling rev- 
elations that have developed regarding 
the reapportionment of various States 
throughout the Nation one must realize 
that millions of our citizens must come 
to our Nation’s Capital for fair represen- 
tation in what our Government has to 
offer to all American citizens. Millions 
have been denied equal representation in 
the States and can go nowhere else ex- 
cept our National Capital and we can 
thank God for the Supreme Court which 
can give the necessary protection. When 
all American citizens realize the true 
facts regarding the tyranny of certain 
State legislatures in refusing to reappor- 
tion in order to give all citizens represen- 
tation, you will hear the repercussion in 
the ballot box next November. 

In closing, I might say that we are 
spending hours in debating this uncon- 
stitutional bill brought to the floor of the 
House through an extraordinary pro- 
cedure of the Rules Committee. The 
Members of the House, in devoting this 
day of our valuable time before adjourn- 
ment, should realize that if this bill 
passes the House it will go over to the 
other body where, if considered at all, 
it will receive its just reward by an over- 
whelming defeat. Bear in mind that the 
vast majority of our friends in the other 
body will this November or 4 years 
hence be asking the voters of Chicago, 
New York, Toledo, Buffalo, Miami, Den- 
ver, Seattle, Minneapolis, Los Angeles, 
Detroit, and dozens of other legislatively 
disenfranchised urban areas for their 
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vote when they seek reelection. I firmly 
believe we can save valuable time of the 
Congress by defeating this unconstitu- 
tional piece of legislation. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 
August 18, 1964. 
Hon. Ray J. MADDEN, 
U.S, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. O. 

Any attempt to forestall State legislative 
reapportionment in accord with Federal court 
decisions by congressional act during this 
session of Congress would be unconscionable. 
An issue of this importance should receive 
full consideration by appropriate committees 
and not come to the floor by Rules Commit- 
tee arbitrary action. 

AFL-CIO executive council on August 3 
unanimously stated, “We call upon the Con- 
gress, in its wise understanding of the Amer- 
ican Government, to reject all efforts to 
diminish or dilute the true processes of de- 
mocracy in this country, and to stand firm 
for the principle of one man—one vote.” 

AFL-CIO, therefore, urges you to oppose 
any attempt to pass reapportionment legis- 
lation, 

GEORGE MEANY, 
President, AFL-CIO. 
INDUSTRIAL UNION DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., August 18, 1964. 
Congressman Ray J. MADDEN. 

Deak MR. CONGRESSMAN: Congressman 
Tuck’s bill (H.R. 11926), which the House is 
expected to consider Wednesday, is an out- 
right attack on our judicial system. The 
proposal to withdraw from all Federal courts 
their jurisdiction over reapportionment 
cases, would create a situation in which a 
citizen could be deprived of an effective 
forum in which to fight for basic constitu- 
tional rights. 

The Industrial Union Department opposes 
the bill, because it is bad law and because of 
the alarming precedent it sets for Congress 
to attempt to impose other limitations on the 
jurisdiction of our courts. 

For the same reason, we have also objected 
to the Dirksen proposal, now under consid- 
eration in the Senate as an amendment to 
the foreign aid authorization measure, 

We view all of these bills as efforts to stay 
progress and deny citizens of this country 
equitable representation in State legislatures. 

On behalf of the Industrial Union Depart- 
ment, I wish to urge you to work and vote 
against such legislation. 

Sincerely, 
WALTER P. REUTHER, 
President. 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana, the minority leader [Mr. HAL- 
LECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, in my 
time here, I have heard a great deal of 
talk about how committees should not 
be permitted to prevent the House of 
Representatives from working its will. 
If this rule is adopted—and I am for it— 
and if this bill is adopted—and I am for 
it—it will be very evident that the House 
of Representatives by this action here 
today has been permitted to work its 
will. 


My very good friend, the gentleman 
from New York, referred to an occasion 
when, as the majority leader of the 83d 
Congress, I was called upon at the re- 
quest of the administration to support 
the extension of the excess profits tax for 
6 months. I had a little trouble getting 
that bill out, and finally I got a rule. 

I never had to use that rule because 
the legislative committee involved then 
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reported out an extension. I see some 
people around here nodding assent; they 
remember what for me was one of the 
most difficult times of my life, because I 
believe in procedures, the orderly pro- 
cedures of the House of Representatives. 
But by the same token, when the roll was 
called—I have not bothered to look it up 
for the exact figures—the bill passed 
overwhelmingly. So there the House of 
Representatives was permitted to work 
its will. 

Ever since this decision of the Supreme 
Court came down some of us have been 
disturbed, have been trying to do some- 
thing about it. I am a lawyer by profes- 
sion. I practiced law for 10 years. I did 
not support an effort that was made in 
1937 with reference to the Supreme Court 
because I did not think that operation 
was right. I believe in the courts, but I 
also believe in the Constitution and I be- 
lieve in the authority and the respon- 
sibility of the Congress of the United 
States. 

On June 26, after careful deliberation 
the joint Senate-House Republican lead- 
ership issued a statement. I want to read 
to you the statement that was presented 
in the press conference by the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 


It has been 175 years since the adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States, a 
document never equalled in history in its 
profound concern for the protection of all 
the people’s rights and interests, whether 
they are the majority or minority, the great 
or small, the rich or poor. 

The Constitution achieved its near mil- 
lenium in government by establishing a Fed- 
eral system of States under a tripartite Na- 
tional Government of carefully limited pow- 
ers, with all other authority residing in the 
States. One of its wondrous features was 
modeled on a constitutional practice of cer- 
tain States themselves—a legislative body 
divided into two branches, one, the Senate, 
based on geographic representation, the 
other, the House of Representatives, based 
on population, It represents one of the 
delicate balances which brought about the 
union of the States. 

Last week, the Supreme Court handed 
down a 6-to-3 decision declaring that “the 
equal protection clause requires that the 
seats in both houses of a bicameral State 
legislature must be apportioned on a popu- 
lation basis.” In a dissenting opinion Jus- 
tice Stewart said the decision “finds no sup- 
port in the words of the Constitution, in 
any prior decision of this Court, or in the 
175-year political history of our Federal 
Union.” The majority opinion embraces the 
so-called one person, one vote doctrine, 

What’s next under this Court's logic? 

Will it be the U.S. Senate, where today 
26 States having only 16 percent of the popu- 
lation could exercise a 52-48 majority if they 
chose? 

Will it be the electoral college system, 
under which one New York City precinct 
casting less than a thousand votes could 
nullify the electoral vote of 12 States for 
President of the United States. 

What happens to our Federal system now 
that, as Justice Harlan said, “the amending 
power,” reserved to the Congress and the 
States, has been usurped by the Supreme 
Court? Of course abuses of geographic rep- 
resentation exist in some State legislatures 
and should be remedied, but is this the way 
to do it? We say emphatically, “No.” 

Clearly it is up to Congress to examine 
this whole question. We Republicans intend 
to take the lead. 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, I followed that with 
a statement of my own. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and at 
this point in my discussion to include 
therein this entire statement. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
TuHompson of New Jersey). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The statement referred to follows: 


For the past week since the Supreme 
Court’s decision on apportionment of State 
legislatures, Republicans have been working 
on a proposed constitutional amendment to 
nullify the edict. We have done so in the 
conviction that sober examination of the 
facts points directly to the existence of a con- 
stitutional crisis. 

The issue can be stated simply. If the Su- 
preme Court, with neither clear constitu- 
tional language nor precedents to guide it, 
can upset 175 years of legislative tradition 
in unmistakable violation of rights specific- 
ally vested in the States, then what is the 
future of the historic Federal-State rela- 
tionship in the United States? 

Some 44 of the 50 States must revise their 
legislative apportionment to comply with 
this decision based on a sentence in the 14th 
amendment which Justice Harlan, in a dis- 
senting opinion, showed by exhaustive his- 
torical citation, was never intended to be 
applied in such fashion. 

The Founding Fathers, by their détermina- 
tion that the membership of the U.S. Senate 
be geographic, evidently thought highly of 
the system that has been upset by the Court's 
decision, 

As Justice Stewart said, “What the Court 
has done is to convey a particular political 
Philosophy into a constitutional rule, bind- 
ing upon each of the 50 States * * * with- 
out regard and without respect for the many 
individualized and differentiated character- 
istics of each State * * * stemming from 
distinct history, distinct geography, distinct 
distribution of population, and distinct po- 
litical heritage.” 

Does not the majority decision potentially 
challenge the very foundation of municipal 
and county government? It is a question 
that confronts us. 

We Republicans believe the historic geo- 
graphic-population legislative balance which 
has protected minority rights and interests 
for 175 years should be maintained. We in- 
tend to support a constitutional amendment 
if necessary to rectify the Supreme Court’s 
decision. 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to give to the Members of the House one 
statement from Justice Stewart: 

What the Court has done is to convey a 
particular political philosophy into a consti- 
tutional rule, binding upon each of the 50 
States without regard and without 
respect for the many individualized and dif- 
ferentiated characteristics of each State 
* * * stemming from distinct history, dis- 
tinct geography, distinct distribution of 
population, and distinct political heritage. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Indiana has 
again expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. HALLECK. Now, Mr. Speaker, if 
I might proceed a bit further, I know 
questions have been raised here and con- 
tentions have been made about the con- 
stitutionality of this legislation. Let me 
just say that I took a course in consti- 
tutional law at the University of Indiana 
Law School and I know those who at- 
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tend some places east and west of In- 
diana are supposed to learn more than 
we did, but I still have kind of a horse- 
back opinion of what the Constitution 
means. I have been here so long that I 
can remember clear back to 1935 and I 
want to say to the Members of the House 
those were some troublesome days, 
troublesome days. 

Mr. Speaker, we had before the House 
of Representatives a proposal to do some- 
thing about stabilizing the bituminous 
coal industry. We had a great President 
of the United States. His name was 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Those were the 
days when many things were being en- 
acted here in the House of Representa- 
tives and by the Congress of the United 
States. As I say, we had what was 
known as the Guffey coal bill. There 
were a lot of questions about the con- 
stitutionality of that act. 

Mr. Speaker, the Honorable Sam Hill 
of the State of Washington was the 
senior man on the Democrat side of the 
Committee on Ways and Means and 
chairman of the subcommittee in charge 
of this particular bill. 

Under date of July 5, 1935, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, from the White 
House, wrote to Hill, as follows: 

Your subcommittee of the Ways and Means 
has pending before it H.R. 8479, a bill to sta- 
bilize the bituminous coal mining industry 
and promote its interstate commerce, et 
cetera, and I understand that questions of 
the constitutionality of some of its provi- 
sions have arisen in the subcommittee. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, there are other 
parts in the body of the letter, but it 
wound up with this rather long para- 
graph, but I hope not too long: 

Manifestly, no one is in a position to give 
assurance that the proposed act will with- 
stand constitutional tests, for the simple fact 
that you can get not 10 but 1,000 different 
legal opinions on the subject. But the situ- 
ation is so urgent and the benefits of the 
legislation so evident that all doubts should 
be resolved in favor of the bill, leaving to the 
courts, in an orderly fashion, the ultimate 
question of constitutionality. A decision by 
the Supreme Court relative to this measure 
would be helpful as indicating with increas- 
ing clarity, the constitutional limits within 
which this Government must operate. The 
proposed bill has been carefully drafted by 
employers and employees working coopera- 
tively. An opportunity should be given to 
the industry to attempt to work out some of 
its major problems, I hope your committee 
will not permit doubts as to constitution- 
ality, however reasonable, to block the sug- 
gested legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


Mr. Speaker, I have always felt that 
the problem of constitutionality first of 
all must be accepted by the Congress of 
the United States. But as I said before, 
I have investigated as best I could the 
constitutional question here involved, 
and other Members here, who are, I will 
say I am quite sure, more able than I in 
this field, have examined the problem of 
constitutionality, and they have come to 
the conclusion, as I have come to the 
conclusion, that this measure is consti- 
tutional. I believe it moves in the right 
direction and I hope that it will be 
adopted here by the House of Represent- 
atives. 
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Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. GUBSER. The gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Mappen] has cited Cali- 
fornia as a classic example of the need 
for reapportionment. It should be noted 
for the record that on three occasions 
the voters of California have renounced 
reapportionment along the lines sug- 
gested by the Supreme Court. One of 
these occasions was in 1948. I should 
like to quote the Governor of California, 
who said in Merced, Calif., on October 
29, 1948 just before the reapportionment 
measure was on the ballot: 

Many California counties are far more im- 
portant in the life of the State than their 
population bears to the entire population 
of the State. It is for this reason that I have 
never been in favor of restricting the repre- 
sentation in the senate to a strictly popula- 
tion basis. 

It is the same reason that the Founding 
Fathers of our country gave balanced rep- 
resentation to the States of the Union—equal 
representation in one House and proportion- 
ate representation based on population in 
the other. 

Moves have been made to upset the bal- 
anced representation in our State, even 
though it served us well and is strictly in 
accord with American tradition and the pat- 
tern of our National Government, 

There was a time when California was 
completely dominated by boss rule. The 
liberal election laws and legislative reap- 
portionment of the system have liberated us 
from such domination, Any weakening of 
the laws would invite a return to boss rule 
which we are now happily rid of. 

Our State has made almost unbelievable 


progress under our present system of legis- 
lative representation. I believe we should 
keep it. 


Today that Governor of California is 
the Chief Justice of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, the Honorable Earl Warren. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, it is most 
unfortunate that we should find it neces- 
sary to enact legislation of this char- 
acter. It is most unfortunate that we 
should find it necessary to adopt this 
extraordinary parliamentary procedure. 
The truly extraordinary decision by the 
Supreme Court created an extraordinary 
situation involving a fundamental prin- 
ciple of our form of government which 
warrants our taking this action today. 

The question involved here is not 
whether our State legislatures should be 
apportioned solely on the basis of popu- 
lation rather than, as heretofore, on the 
basis of geography and population. The 
question involved here is whether the 
people of the respective States shall 
themselves determine how they will be 
represented in their own State legisla- 
tures. 

At the very least, the people should 
have opportunity to express themselves 
on this very fundamental question. That 
they may have such opportunity many 
of us, including myself, introduced a 
resolution to amend the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. This is the regular procedure by 
which the people through their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress and their State 
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governmental processes insure that the 
Constitution is what they wish it to be 
and not solely what the Supreme Court 
decrees it to be. 

The adoption of a constitutional 
‘amendment is a long process, requiring 
not only affirmative action by two- 
thirds of the Congress present and vot- 
ing, but also favorable action by two- 
thirds of the States. 

The Supreme Court decision last June 
unfortunately has created a chaotic sit- 
uation throughout the Nation that time 
has become of the essence. There is not 
now sufficient time either for the States 
to pass an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion or to reconstitute their State legis- 
latures as decreed by the Court. Unless 
we do something now the people in our 
own States will not have the kind of rep- 
resentation they want and to which they 
are entitled in their own State legisla- 
tures. 

Along with many other Members of 
Congress I introduced a resolution to stay 
temporarily all judicial proceedings re- 
lating to State reapportionment. This 
temporary stay would give the people 
opportunity to express their own wishes. 
The measure under consideration goes 
further than I had proposed. Nonethe- 
less, the urgency of the situation is such 
and the constitutional principles involved 
so fundamental that I urge support of 
the measure before us. 

In my view the Supreme Court decision 
represents a departure from the basic 
concept of our system of government. 
If the Supreme Court decision is allowed 
to stand we will have not only taken 
away from the States their most sover- 
eign rights, but we will have allowed to 
be vested in the judicial branch of our 
Goverment a function that rightfully be- 
longs to the legislative branch. The 
Court’s decision is tantamount to an 
abandonment of the principle of a Re- 
public of Federated States. 

It is also an abandonment of our sys- 
tem of checks and balances between the 
three branches of Government. To an 
all too great extent our Federal Govern- 
ment has been steadily encroaching on 
the rights of our sovereign States. Un- 
less this encroachment is stopped now 
our States will become little more than 
convenient geography boundaries on a 
map. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the pending measure. As I stated at the 
outset, the question involved here is not 
how our State legislatures should be ap- 
portioned but how the people of the 
States themselves wish their legislatures 
to be apportioned. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. Hurchmsox!] such time as he may 
desire. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
rule should be adopted and the bill en- 
acted. As soon as deliberate legislative 
process can accomplish it, a constitu- 
tional amendment should be submitted 
to the States for ratification. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not quarrel with the 
proposition that legislative apportion- 
ment on the basis of population is fair 
and just. But I believe there are other 
bases equally fair. The Supreme Court’s 
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apportionment decisions of June 15, 
1964, unduly narrowed the Constitution. 
They compel an unwarranted uniformity. 
The Court’s decisions just do not square 
with the facts of our history and our 
system of checks and balances. These 
decisions amend the Constitution—noth- 
ing less. 

It is destructive of our political liber- 
ties to indulge the Court in its assertion 
of political power. The power to define 
the composition of a legislative body is 
political, not judicial. Political power 
under our system is vested in the people, 
not in the courts. The Congress has a 
duty to lead the Court out of the political 
thicket into which it has wandered. 

Mr. Speaker, if the Court today may 
rightfully say the only constitutional 
basis of apportionment is according to 
population alone, a later Court may im- 
pose some other basis. This is not an 
unreasonable supposition. Social con- 
cepts dominant in the Court today per- 
suade the Court that equal protection 
requires apportionment according to 
population. Sometime later it may ap- 
pear to another Supreme Court that 
equal protection requires an effective 
legislative voice by all sections of a State, 
according to geographic or economic 
interests. It may assert the Constitu- 
tion requires apportionment according to 
voters, rather than total population, or 
on some other basis. 

These political decisions are not prop- 
erly made by courts. They should be 
made by the people or by the people’s 
elected representatives. 

It is inconsistent with democracy that 
power to define the composition of a gov- 
ernmental body should be vested in 
judges never chosen by the people nor 
answerable to them. Federal judges are 
not chosen by the people, The people 
cannot remove them. The people cannot 
reach them. Therefore, it follows Fed- 
eral judges have no rightful power to 
decide political questions. 

When the people of a State adopt a 
constitutional amendment at the polls, 
defining the composition of the legisla- 
ture, there should be no power in a Fed- 
eral court to set that decision aside. 

The equal protection clause of the 14th 
amendment is couched in words which 
lend themselves to a diversity of inter- 
pretation. Wise judicial policy in the 
past recognized those words were not in- 
tended to transfer political power from 
the people of a State to Federal courts. 
Today’s assertion of such power by the 
courts is dangerous to our liberties, and 
lays the ground for judicial dictatorship. 
This threat must be allayed, and this 
Congress has the duty to prevent it. 

A respect for the doctrine of the sepa- 
ration of powers should support our de- 
termination in this matter. It is revolu- 
tionary to accept the dictates of the 
court’s apportionment decisions. It is 
not reasonable to believe that the courts 
are above the people in our system. It 
is not reasonable to believe the people’s 
elected representatives are powerless to 
make the court our equal rather than 
our superiors. If the executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial branches of Govern- 
ment are coordinate, then there must 
be ways to keep them coequal. And, 
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Mr. Speaker, unless the States are to be 
reduced to mere administrative subdivi- 
sions of one central government, there 
must be power in the people of a State 
to erect their own State government, and 
to divide its powers as to them seems 
proper, within the republican form. The 
Federal courts have no rightful power 
to override them. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
AYRES] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, there can 
be nothing so dangerous as confusion in 
government. Less than 60 days ago— 
June 15 and June 22—the Supreme Court 
of the United States came to the decision 
that the composition of the legislatures 
of most of our States had been computed 
on the improper basis. The result has 
been one of confusion. Had that august 
body used the usual term “with all rea- 
sonable speed” in calling for the enforce- 
ment of its decision, I believe that proper 
legislative action could have been taken 
to solve this problem. 

We must remember that a different 
formula has been evolved by the great 
majority of the States that are con- 
cerned. The speed of action called for 
under the Supreme Court decision could 
easily bring about the very injustices that 
the decision was handed down to solve. 

I would suggest that some method be 
resolved that would be equitable to all. 
While I must believe that the drastic 
method before us today is fraught with 
danger. We could well be setting a 
precedent that could affect the division 
of powers so necessary for the proper 
continuance of our form of government. 

We must all agree that no longstand- 
ing action should be taken on this subject 
without consulting the leading authori- 
ties that are affected. I would that some 
method be evolved that would bring about 
detailed hearings and consultations. 

This could be done properly if we 
asked the majority and minority leaders 
of the various State legislatures to ap- 
pene before the full Judiciary Commit- 


Anyone concerned with reapportion- 
ment problems knows that many for- 
mulas must be considered before a prop- 
er and just final judgment be made. 

My own State of Ohio is listed among 
those with the least population imbal- 
ance in both legislative houses. How- 
ever, a complete study would be neces- 
sary to find whether it conforms in every 
detail with the Supreme Court decision. 
I have been told that there might be 
cases where an imbalance in election dis- 
tricts might not be the only cause for 
redistricting. 

Criticism has been made of some 
States because they have decreed that 
each county has been allotted a minimum 
of one representative. The recently 
handed down Supreme Court decision 
would abolish this. Section 2 of the first 
article of the U.S. Constitution states 
that each State should have at least one 
Representative in the Congress. Section 
3 of that very same article calls for the 
election of two Senators from each State. 
I would not change this formula but 
there might be those who would on the 
basis of imbalance. 
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Certainly the Supreme Court decision 
calls for a complete review of the laws 
affecting the selection of our legislative 
bodies. 

Injustices should be corrected. I do 
not doubt that they exist. They should 
be corrected in a deliberate manner. 
Certainly the leaders of this House, to- 
gether with the leaders of the Senate can 
discover a less drastic and perilous meth- 
od than is before us today. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the remainder of my time to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
think it should be abundantly clear at 
this stage of the debate on this resolu- 
tion that the issue that confronts this 
body today is certainly far greater than 
the jurisdiction of any single committee 
of the House. The action taken by the 
Rules Committee the other day was ex- 
traordinary, let us face it, but I think 
these are extraordinary times. 

The other day when the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocu], the rank- 
ing minority member of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, appeared before the 
Committee on Rules and testified on the 
legislation which is the subject of the 
pending resolution, he spoke of a con- 
stitutional crisis. He used those words, 
I think not for mere dramatic effect, but 
to describe the situation brought about 
by the Supreme Court decisions handed 
down on June 15 of this year. 

A few minutes ago the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Mappen] said he thought 
we might be performing a useless task 
if we spend 5 or 6 hours debating this 
matter; that the bill which this resolu- 
tion would make in order would go to 
the other body and there it would lan- 
guish and die. I would say the issue in- 
volved is sufficiently important, and suf- 
ficiently grave, that we might well spend 
not 5 or 6 hours but 5 or 6 days in talk- 
ing about the Constitution of the United 
States. 

We have heard so much in recent 
months, yes, in recent years, about the 
fact that the Congress of the United 
States has lost the esteem of the Ameri- 
can people, that we have slipped, that 
we have declined in stature and influence. 
I think that if we have, one of the rea- 
sons, very frankly, is that we have failed 
and refused to address ourselves to the 
kind of basic constitutional question that 
is before this House today. 

The charge is going to be made, for it 
was argued before the Committee on 
Rules and you are going to hear it over 
and over again here this afternoon, I am 
sure, that by passing the bill sponsored 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Tuck] taking away appellate jurisdic- 
tion from the Supreme Court and taking 
away original jurisdiction from the Fed- 
eral district courts we are thereby mak- 
ing an assault on the Supreme Court; 
that in the words of the chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee before our 
committee this is going to lead to a shift 
in our constitutional system of checks 
and balances and that we are going to 
see the most dangerous thing of all, the 
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emergence of an absolute legislative 
supremacy. 

I think these charges are not only wide 
of the mark but they beg the question. 
They ignore the fact that by unwisely 
choosing to enter what Justice Frank- 
furter once wisely referred to as the 
political thicket it is the Court itself that 
is launching an attack on our system of 
constitutional checks and balances. It 
is the Court itself by invading this field 
that is seeking to usurp legislative power 
even, as we were told in the Rules Com- 
mittee, to the extent that a three-judge 
Federal court in the State of New York 
has gone so far, based on the June 15 
decision of the U.S. Supreme Court as to 
cut down the terms of duly elected repre- 
sentatives of the New York Legislature in 
order to compel that body to conform to 
its idea of how this reapportionment 
should be made. 

As we were informed earlier today by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
GourseEr], the people of California have 
thrice expressed themselves by referen- 
dum and have allowed a majority of the 
people of that State to say whether or 
not they wanted a particular kind of re- 
apportionment. The Supreme Court 
says that is out. In other words the 
“one-man, one-vote” principle which 
they so insistently espouse cannot be per- 
mitted to prevail under a State-spon- 
sored referendum where a majority of 
the eligible voters in a free election de- 
cide on a plan of legislative apportion- 
ment, but the U.S. Supreme Court dis- 
agrees. I submit that this is judicial 
arrogance of the first order with a 
portent of tragic consequences for our 
whole constitutional system. 

The U.S. Supreme Court has told the 
people of the State of Colorado, to cite 
another example, that even though a 
majority votes in a free election for a 
system of apportionment of its State 
legislature whereby one house would be 
apportioned on factors other than popu- 
lation, that the mandate of a majority of 
the legal voters of Colorado must be set 
aside by judicial decree. 

Mr. Speaker, we have heard much 
from our liberal brethren, particularly 
in the form of recent campaign oratory, 
about the dangers of extremism and 
about the dangers of embracing sim- 
plistic solutions to exceedingly difficult 
and complex questions involving govern- 
ment and its relationship to the people. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it can be said that 
the present Court is rapidly branding it- 
self in the eyes of the Nation as an ex- 
tremist court and with its undiscrimi- 
nating total embrace of the one-man, 
one-vote principle, it is prescribing a 
simplistic solution to the existing com- 
plex questions of legislative apportion- 
ment, and thereby perhaps endanger- 
ing the very minorities which they say 
so often they are trying to protect. 

By unwisely choosing to enter what 
Justice Frankfurter once wisely referred 
to as the political thicket it is the Su- 
preme Court that has launched an as- 
sault on our whole constitutional system 
of checks and balances. It is the Court 
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that by its invasion of this field is seek- 
ing to usurp legislative power. 

It is the Court by its exceedingly un- 
common lack of judicial restraint that is 
seeking to impose a judicial supremacy 
in defiance of our system of checks and 
balances. 

As an editorial writer for the Christian 
Science Monitor put it in commenting on 
the Court’s decision last June 20: 

It has imposed on the States—which is 
itself a danger—a voting rule for electing 
legislatures that will tend to encourage mere 
majority rule and to weaken the complex 
American system for diffusing power and for 
protecting minorities. 


Mr. Speaker, it was argued before the 
Committee on Rules that to report this 
legislation to the floor of this House was 
unwise because it might serve as a prece- 
dent for further withdrawals of juris- 
diction including such categories as 
criminal cases, civil rights cases un- 
til the Federal courts would be re- 
duced to complete impotence by vir- 
tue of their severely circumscribed 
jurisdiction. This is the familiar com- 
plaint of those who view with dread, 
suspicion, and alarm any attempts by 
Congress to use its clearly defined powers 
under article III, section 2, to curtail 
the Court’s jurisdiction lest as the 
Founding Fathers feared, this Court 
should become too powerful and fall 
completely beyond the reach of the other 
coordinate branches of Government. 
Mr. Speaker, in a matter of weeks every 
single Member of this body will face an 
electorate which does have the power to 
register its approval or disapproval of 
what we may do here today. The illusory 
fear of a legislative dictatorship need 
scarcely rise to haunt us in these delib- 
erations. Mr. Speaker, it is clearly im- 
perative that we take action during the 
waning days of this session of Congress 
to halt the onrushing tidal wave of Fed- 
eral Court decisions that may soon re- 
make the legislatures of as many as 44 
States to suit 6 Justices of the US. 
Supreme Court. The Tuck bill gives us 
an opportunity to act decisively and in 
a constitutional manner. 

Some will argue that a sense resolu- 
tion would be adequate. This, in my 
judgment, would amount to a craven ad- 
mission that we are powerless to act 
despite the clear language of article IN, 
section 2, and the precedent thereunder. 
Some will argue that all we need is a 
breather and that by adopting the prop- 
osition now pending in the other body 
as a rider to the foreign aid authoriza- 
tion bill we can curb the Court’s ap- 
parently insatiable appetite for power to 
intervene in nonjudicial matters. Mr. 
Speaker, this ignores the fact that 
apologists for the Court’s decision are 
said to be not too unhappy over the pos- 
sibility of a statutory “breather.” Their 
rationale is that it thereby implicitly puts 
the Congress on record as supporting the 
Supreme Court’s decision but merely de- 
laying temporarily its application for the 
sake of administrative convenience. It 
was also amply pointed out in testimony 
before the Committee on Rules that the 
language in the amendment to the for- 
eign aid bill now pending in the other 
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body wherein it states that “in highly 
unusual circumstances” stays need not 
be granted is the most obvious type of 
loophole in which the Court could take 
refuge. It is only too clear that the 
amendment now pending in the other 
body would be a wholly inadequate 
remedy for the problem we now face. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
this rule and I urge the passage of the 
bill introduced by the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. Tuck]. The hour has 
grown late for us to act. I hope we will 
seize the opportunity to act now to undo 
the mischief unleashed upon our land by 
the decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court 
of last June. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been here for 34 
years. I believe this is the most momen- 
tous question and the most far reaching 
and one that is going to more deeply 
affect and change our constitutional Gov- 
ernment than any measure that I have 
seen presented here. 

When I came here 34 years ago, the 
first thing I did was to stand in this 
House and raise my right hand and sol- 
emnly swear to support and defend the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The first book that was handed to us 
was the House Rules and Manual. The 
first article printed in that book is the 
Constitution of the United States. 

I want to address my few remarks, 
feeble as they may be, to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I notice a good deal of 
conversation on my right, and I hope 
that those who are not any longer inter- 
ested in the Constitution of the United 
States would retire so that those who 
might be interested could listen to my 
few remarks. 

As we all know, one of the basic prin- 
ciples of the Constitution is the division 
of powers among the three branches of 
the Government—the executive, the 
legislative, and the judicial departments. 

In recent years and in recent months, 
millions of people in this country who 
love that Constitution and who believe 
in our institutions have been deeply 
alarmed and concerned over decisions of 
the Supreme Court which seem to go 
far beyond the powers granted to the 
Supreme Court under the Constitution. 

The powers granted to the judicial 
department are very narrowly limited. 
I am going to address myself largely to 
that today. 

I have been more or less inspired to do 
so by a press handout by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary and my old and valued 
friend. He said, “Oh, this thing is un- 
constitutional. It is not worth”—if you 
will excuse me, what he said was “a 
tinker’s dam” or something like that. 

The Constitution does not mean what 
the fellow says who can holler the loud- 
est. The Constitution is written in simple 
words. 

John Marshall did initiate the doctrine 
which has lived ever since that the Su- 
preme Court had the right to construe 
the Constitution, but nobody has ever 
said that the Supreme Court had any 
right to misconstrue the Constitution. 
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As I said, the reapportionment decision 
is the most drastic assault on the Consti- 
tution that has happened in my time, and 
I want to bring to the attention of the 
House the language under which we are 
proceeding in this bill, which is strictly 
in accordance with the language of the 
Constitution. It is not what somebody 
wishes the Constitution would say, but 
what it says in plain words. There is 
no room for construction. There is no 
room for doubt. 

I am going to use some of the little 
time I have to read it to the House. 
Members will find it still in the House 
Rules and Manual, which is on the desk 
of every Member; the Constitution which 
Members swore to uphold: 

The judicial power (of the United States) 
shall extend to all cases, in law and equity, 
arising under this Constitution, the laws of 
the United States, and treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under their authority; 
to all cases affecting Ambassadors, other pub- 
lic Ministers and consuls; to all cases of 
admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; to con- 
troversies to which the United States shall 
be a party; to controversies between two or 
more States; between a State and citizens of 
another State; between citizens of different 
States; between citizens of the same State 
claiming lands under grants of different 
States, and between a State, or the citizens 
thereof, and foreign states, citizens or sub- 
jects. 


Following right behind there, in the 
next sentence it is stated: 

In all cases affecting Ambassadors, other 
public Ministers and consuls, and those in 
which a State shall be a party, the Supreme 
Court shall have original jurisdiction, 


This is the clincher: 
In all the other cases before mentioned— 


These I have read to you— 
the Supreme Court shall have appellate 
jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with 
such exceptions, and under such regulations 
as the Congress shall make. 


Why did they do that? That is per- 
fectly plain. There is no room for con- 
struction. Why did they do it? 

If you have read the history of the 
formation of this country—and I am 
sure all of you have—one of the great 
arguments made during the formation 
of the Constitution was, and particular- 
ly Jefferson was very profound on this, 
that if we gave the Supreme Court power 
enough the first thing we knew we would 
have an autocratic government, because 
there is no appeal from the Supreme 
Court. There must be some check on 
the unlimited power of the Supreme 
Court, because if the Supreme Court can 
say anything is the law and then go by 
this false doctrine some people have put 
out, that the Supreme Court writes “the 
law of the land,” then, my friends, we 
are drifting into an autocracy of the 
courts. 

We cannot get away from that. That 
is just what will happen to us if we ever 
concede this. That is why this princi- 
ple we are discussing today is so vitally 
important to this generation and partic- 
ularly to future generations. 

With such exceptions and under such reg- 
ulations * * * as the Congress shall make. 


You are solemnly pledged to support 
this Constitution. This is the one check 
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which anybody in this country or in any 
agency of the Government has. It is 
given solely to the Congress of the United 
States, to perform the duty of saving this 
country from becoming a dictatorship of 
the judiciary. 

That is what this is all about. These 
few little words, “with such exceptions 
and under such regulations as Congress 
shall prescribe.” 

Now, I want to say this to you. Keep 
that in your mind for a minute. The leg- 
islative, executive, and judicial depart- 
ments are separated, and there are checks 
and balances in this Constitution, if you 
will pay attention to it, under which that 
can be done. 

This decision of the Supreme Court in 
this legislative apportionment matter is 
the first case that I have ever been able 
to discover where the Federal courts of 
the United States have just set out de- 
liberately and with malice aforethought 
to invade the province of the Congress 
and to themselves actually write legis- 
lation that is to be inscribed in the books 
of the States. Do you realize that? Do 
Members understand the depth of that? 
I have never known the Federal courts to 
say, “If you do not write this legislation, 
we are going to write it for you.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Virginia has consumed 10 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself the balance of the time. 

Now, I want to refresh your recollec- 
tion on the situation in my own State 
where we have had one of these decisions 
by a three-judge court. Do you know 
what that court did? In its decree— 
mind you, not in a piece of legislation 
but in a decree of the court—it actually 
told the people of Virginia: 

If you do not redistrict your State in so 
many days, we are going to write the law 
and we are going to proclaim the law. We 


are going to be the legislative body in your 
State on this matter. 


Do you all realize the seriousness of 
that? Do Members understand what 
that means? That in any subject where 
the Supreme Court chooses to do it, since 
they have assumed the power which is 
not given to them in the Constitution, 
assumed the power to write the “law of 
the land”—and where do they find that 
in the Constitution?—they cannot do so. 
Can any of you find it in the Constitu- 
tion? The law of the land is not used 
but one place in the Constitution, and 
that says that the law as made by the 
Congress of the United States pursuant 
to the Constitution shall be the “supreme 
law of the land.” 

My friends and my dear friend from 
New York, who is a great constitutional 
lawyer, except he gets off the track every 
now and then—I think he is so busy with 
all of these laws and things he is trying 
to do that he does not have time to read 
and study the Constitution like some of 
us poor fellows who do not have any- 
thing to do. I just wish Members would 
think about this. Think about what this 
Court can do to you. You can come to 
live under just as much of a dictator- 
ship—and I hate to say this—as any 
European country which has gone 
through the regimes of Hitler and Khru- 
shchev. I do not say these men mean to 
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do this. I think they take so much 
jurisdiction now that I am afraid they 
do not have time to sit down and read 
this Constitution and see what is meant 
when it says the Federal courts shall 
only have such jurisdiction as is not ex- 
cepted by the Congress of the United 
States. Some of them did. I remember 
one Justice—I read it not many days 
ago—found that these little words of ex- 
ception that Congress may make as to 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court— 
“is the Achilles heel of our power” set 
forth in the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Somebody is going to say, “Well, they 
will declare this unconstitutional.” 
Maybe they will. But some day, some- 
time, when the American people realize 
that we are changing our system of gov- 
ernment day by day, abandoning our 
Constitution and placing this country 
under a judicial autocracy, then they 
are going to wake up. And you Members 
of Congress who will be elected here in 
the future are going to hear from them. 
And I have noticed that when the peo- 
ple speak loudly enough the Members 
of Congress listen. 

I have heard some Members state, “If 
you do not do this, my State will go Re- 
publican,” or, “my State will go Demo- 
cratic.” You are Members of this great 
Congress. You must think more deeply 
than that. Think about what can hap- 
pen to this country if you do not put 
some check on this situation. 

I want to come back to the situation, 
before I leave you—because I want to 
impress this on you—that exists in my 
own State by reason of the decree of the 
three-judge Federal court, sustained by 
the way subsequently by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in which the 
three-judge court said: 

If you don’t legislate we are going to write 
your legislation for you. 


And the Supreme Court affirmed that 
judgment and said: 

If Virginia does not write her law you 
people on the three-judge court will write 
that law for them. 


The people of the United States do not 
realize the significance of this. I am 
afraid some Members do not realize the 
significance of it. Some say that this 
will be vetoed by the other body or that 
it will be declared unconstitutional. Mr. 
Speaker, we here can only do the things 
that our conscience dictates. We must 
do our best. We must try to save this 
country from a judicial autocracy. What 
we are talking about this morning is just 
a symbol of what is happening to this 
Constitution that you are sworn to de- 
fend. There is no limit. 

If the Federal courts can write the 
laws of your State on redistricting and 
Congress has not the intestinal stamina 
to stand up and say to them, “So far you 
shall go and no further,” then your coun- 
try is in a bad way. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 242, nays 148, not voting 40, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 241] 
YEAS—242 
Abbitt Gathings Pillion 
Abele Glenn Poage 
Abernethy Poff 
Albert Pool 
Anderson Grant 
Andrews, Ala. Gray e 
Andrews, Griffin Quillen 
N. Dak. Gross 
Arends Grover Reid, III. 
Ashbrook Gubser ‘el 
Ashmore Gurney Rhodes, Ariz. 
Aspinall Hagan, Ga. Rich 
Auchincloss b Riehlman 
Avery Haley Rivers, Alaska 
Baker Hall Rivers, 5.C. 
Baldwin Halleck Roberts, Ala. 
Hardy Roberts, Tex, 
Bates Harris Robison 
Battin Harrison Rogers, Fla. 
Becker Harsha Rogers, Tex. 
Beckworth Harvey, Ind Roudebush 
bert Roush 
Bennett, Fla. Henderson Rumsfeld 
Herlong Saylor 
Betts Horan Schadeberg 
Horton Schenck 
Boland Hosmer Schneebeli 
Bolton, Huddleston Schweiker 
Oliver P. Hull Scott 
Bonner Hutchinson Secrest 
Bow Ichord Selden 
Bray Jennings Senner 
Brock Jensen Short 
Bromwell Johansen Shriver 
Brotzman Johnson, Calif. Sibal 
Brown, Ohio Johnson, Pa. Sikes 
Broyhill, N.C. Jonas Siler 
Broyhill, Va, Keith Sisk 
Bruce Kilburn Skubitz 
n Kilgore Slack 
Burton, Utah King, N.Y Smith, Va. 
Byrnes, Wis. Knox Springer 
Kornegay Steed 
Chamberlain Kunkel Stephens 
Laird Stinson 
Chenoweth Landrum Stubblefield 
cy Langen Taft 
Cla Latta Talcott 
Don H. Lennon Taylor 
Clawson, Del Lipscomb Teague, Calif. 
Cleveland Lloyd Teague, Tex. 
Collier Long, La. Thompson, La. 
Colmer Thompson, Tex. 
Conte McDade Thomson, Wis. 
Cooley McIntire Trimble 
Cramer Tuck 
Cunningham McMillan Tuten 
Curtin Mahon Utt 
Curtis Marsh Van Pelt 
Dague Martin, Vinson 
Davis, Ga. Martin, Nebr. Waggonner 
Devine Matthews Wallhauser 
Dole Meader Watson 
Dorn Michel Watts 
Dowdy Milliken Weaver 
Downing Mills Westland 
Dwyer Montoya Wharton 
Edmondson re White 
Elliott Whitener 
Ellsworth Morrison Whitten 
Everett Morse Wickersham 
Evins Morton Widnall 
Findley Murray Wiliams 
Fino Natcher Willis 
Fisher Nelsen Wilson, Bob 
Flynt Osmers Wilson, Ind. 
Ford Ostertag W. 
Foreman Wright 
Patman Wydler 
Fountain Pelly Wyman 
Fuqua Perkins Young 
Gary Pickle 
NAYS—148 
Addabbo Brown, Calif. Clark 
Ashley Burke Cohelan 
Ayres Burkhalter Corbett 
Barrett Burton, Calif. Corman 
Belcher Byrne, Pa. Daniels 
Cahill Dawson 
Blatnik Cameron Delaney 
Bolling Carey Dent 
Brad Casey Denton 
Broomfield Celler Diggs 


Dingell Kastenmeier Philbin 
Donohue Kelly Pike 
Duncan Keogh Powell 
Edwards King, Calif. Price 
Fallon 8 — Pucinski 
Farbste fuezynski Reid, N.Y. 
Finnegan Leggett uss 
Flood Rhodes, Pa 
Fogarty Libonati Rodino 
Fraser Lindsay Rogers, Colo. 
Frelinghuysen Long, Md. Rooney, N.Y. 
edel Rooney, Pa, 
Pulton, Pa. Macdonald Roosevelt 
Fulton, Tenn Rosenthal 
Gallagher Madden Rostenkowski 
Garmatz Mailliard Roybal 
Giaimo Mathias Ryan, Mich 
Gibbons Ma’ Ryan, N.Y. 
bert Miller, Calif. St & 
Gil St. Onge 
Gonzalez Minshall Sickles 
Grabowski Monagan Smith, Iowa 
Green, Oreg. Moorhead Snyder 
Green, Pa Morgan Staebler 
Snipes Mosher Saroa 
Moss taggers 
Hanna Multer Stratton 
Hansen Murphy, Il. Sullivan 
M „N. J. Thomas 
Hawkins Thompson, N.. 
Hays Norblad Tupper 
Healey O'Brien, N.Y. Udall 
goss Sut Beorn 
O'Hara, Mich. Van 
nae O’Konski Vanik 
arman Olsen, Mon W. 
Joelson ison, 5 Wion 
Johnson, Wis. O'Neill Charles H, 
Karsten Patten blocki 
Karth Pepper 
NOT VOTING—40 
Adair Nedzi 
Alger Harvey, Mich, Pilcher 
Baring Hoeven Pirnie 
Bolton, Jones, Ala. St. George 
Frances P Jones, Mo. Schwengel 
Brooks Sheppard 
Buckley Kyl a Shipley 
Lankf Smith, C: 
Davis, Tenn ee p 
Derounian cDowell Tollefson 
Derwinski Martin, Mass. Whalley 
Dulski May Younger 
Fascell Miller, N.Y. 


So the resolution was agreed to, 


The Clerk announced the foll wing 
Pairs: — 


On this vote: 


Mr. Pilcher for, with Mr. Toll against, 
Mr. McClory for, with Mr. Daddario against. 


Mr. Younger for, with Mr. Sch engel 
against. 77 


Mr. Harvey of Michigan for, with Mr. Mar- 
tin of Massachusetts against. 

Mr. Rains for, with Mr. Feighan against, 

Mr. Shipley for, with Mr. Nedzi against. 

Mr. Smith of California for, with Mr. Lank- 
ford against. 

Mrs. May for, with Mr. Buckley against. 


Mrs. St. George for, with Mr. Dulski 
against. 


Mr. Adair for, with Mr. McDowell against. 
Mr. Alger for, with Mrs. Kee against. 

Mr. Pirnie for, with Mr. Sheppard against. 
Mr. Tollefson for, with Mr. Fascell against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Brooks with Mr. Hoffman, 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Miller of New York. 
Mr. Bass with Mr, Whalley. 


Mr, Jones of Alabama with Mrs. Frances P, 
Bolton. 


Mr. Davis of Tennessee with Mr. Hoeven. 


Mr. OLSON of Minnesota changed his 
vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana changed 
his vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I make a point of order against the 
consideration of the bill H.R. 11926. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I make a point of order against the 
consideration of H.R. 11926 on the 
ground that the bill has not been prop- 
erly reported in that it purports to amend 
title 28 of the United States Code, that 
is, the act of June 25, 1948, chapter 646, 
but it fails to show in its report or in an 
accompanying document a comparative 
print of that part of the bill making and 
amending the statute or part thereof 
proposed to be amended as required by 
part 3, rule XIII, of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. 

Rule XIII, clause 3, provides, “when- 
ever a committee reports a bill or a joint 
resolution repealing or amending any 
statute or part thereof it shall include in 
its report or in an accompanying docu- 
ment the text of the statute or part 
thereof which is proposed to be re- 
pealed;”. It will be noted that the rule 
only applies when a committee reports a 
bill. In this case the Committee on the 
Judiciary did not file a report on H.R. 
11926. Therefore, that rule does not 
apply to the present situation. 

In addition, the resolution before the 
House provides for the House immedi- 
ately to resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of this par- 
ticular bill. 

The Chair overrules the point of order. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABELE. Mr. Speaker, today, we 
are discussing an issue of vital impor- 
tance to all thinking Americans. It has 
been billed by the press as a debate be- 
tween the rural and urban people. This 
is just a surface issue. The debate in- 
volves much more than this. We are 
here to determine whether this Nation 
can travel unmolested down the path 
of history without the unlawful usurpa- 
tion of legislative power by the Supreme 
Court. The recent Supreme Court de- 
cision affecting the reapportionment of 
State legislatures is an unwarranted at- 
tempt by six men, to change the his- 
torical concepts of legislative power. 

I, for one, do not propose to stand in 
the wings and let this grasp for power go 
unchallenged. As the duly elected rep- 
resentative, of the people of the 10th 
District of Ohio, I propose to represent 
their best interests. 

The measure which we act upon today 
will give the State an opportunity to 
make any changes they feel are war- 
ranted without undue duress on the part 
of the courts. The people of each State 
have the inherent right to decide for 
themselves the manner in which their 
representatives are chosen. If the in- 
dividual States are forced to follow the 
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dictates of the Supreme Court, we will 
be faced with an intolerable tyranny of 
the majority. In my own State of Ohio, 
8 counties out of 88 would be able to con- 
trol both houses of the State legislature. 

Although not completely disenfran- 
chised, these people would lose their in- 
dependent voice in matters which directly 
concern them. They would become 
“poor country cousins” who were de- 
pendent upon the largess of the machine 
politicians. 

The constitution of Ohio requires the 
people of Ohio to determine every 20 
years whether or not they want to hold 
a constitutional convention. In this 
manner they can determine whether or 
not they want to change their manner 
of representation, and this question has 
been one of the determining factors in- 
volved in the voting by the people of 
Ohio. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
11926. This measure deserves the sup- 
port of Members from both sides of the 
aisle. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, the way 
that the pending legislation has been 
brought before us indicates that the 
Rules Committee has become a powerful 
kingdom unto itself. Although the Judi- 
ciary Committee to which the measure 
was originally referred failed to report 
favorably upon it, the Rules Committee 
voted it out on its own initiative. 'This 
is still another arrogant and autocratic 
act of a committee which has consistent- 
ly and willfully failed to vote out bills 
which have been passed by the original 
committees to which they were referred. 

Since the Rules Committee is voting 
out bills not passed by original commit- 
tees, how about medicare? The Ameri- 
can people are certainly entitled to have 
us stand up and be counted on this vital 
issue. 

Some time ago I introduced a bill call- 
ing for congressional reform. It was 
aimed mainly at the Rules Committee. 
By some act of irony, it was referred to 
the Rules Committee where it is now 
buried. What kind of democratic proc- 
ess is this? 

As for the bill itself, it is a bald and 
flagrant attempt to pass an unconstitu- 
tional measure to nullify the recent Su- 
preme Court decision on reapportion- 
ment of State legislatures. It is amazing 
that among its chief supporters are those 
who profess a reverence for our Consti- 
tution and who constantly raise the cry 
of the need for constitutional govern- 
ment. 

This is a bad and unfair bill and I urge 
its defeat. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very much opposed to the bill before us 
today, H.R. 11926, which, if enacted into 
law, would limit the jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts in reapportionment cases. 

I am also opposed to the Dirksen 
amendment to the foreign aid bill or any 
other similar legislation that will destroy 
the true processes of democracy in our 
Nation. 

I have received dozens of letters from 
organizations and private citizens from 
the First Congressional District of Penn- 
sylvania opposing such legislation. I 
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have not received one letter or telegram 
supporting the proposal. 

My district in Philadelphia comprises 
one-fifth of Philadelphia County which, 
according to the 1960 census, has a popu- 
lation of 2,002,512. It is the most 
heavily populated county in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. Yet it only 
has 38 representatives serving in the 
State house. Each representative has a 
constituency of approximately 52,700. 
Wyoming County has a population of 
16,813 and 1 representative. Sullivan 
County has 1 representative and a popu- 
lation of 6,251. Forest County has 4,485 
people and 1 vote in the State house. 
As you can see, the rural areas of the 
Commonwealth can and do control the 
legislature. The people do not have the 
voting power. It is controlled by acres 
of land. 

Mr. Speaker, this is wrong. There 
should be one vote for every man in 
every State legislature in our land. 

Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
Supreme Court by a vote of 6 to 3 has, in 
effect, required that representation in 
both houses of a State legislature must 
be based on population. In other words, 
the population in each district must be 
substantially equal. 

This will probably require 40 or more 
States to revamp their State legislatures 
unless the Congress of the United States 
acts with the utmost speed. 

On June 24, the gentleman from Ohio, 
Congressman McCuttocn, introduced a 
joint resolution to amend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to guarantee 
the right of any State to apportion one 
house of its legislature on factors other 
than population. After discussing it 
with Congressman McCuLLocH, I intro- 
duced an identical resolution with the 
sole object of presenting a united bi- 
partisan show of strength in our effort 
to permit the people of a State to decide 
how to apportion their own legislature. 

In Ohio we have 88 counties. Each 
county is entitled to one member in the 
house of representatives, which gives 
each county one person dedicated to rep- 
resent the interests of his county. The 
balance of the house of representatives 
is allocated to the larger counties. 
Seventy-seven of Ohio’s eighty-eight 
counties have one member each. The 
other 11 counties have a total of 62. 
Cuyahoga County in which Cleveland is 
located has 17 members of the house, and 
Hamilton County where Cincinnati is lo- 
cated has 9 members of the house. The 
Senate of Ohio is elected on the basis of 
population. If our system of apportion- 
ment is wrong in Ohio, the Congress of 
the United States is far worse. The 
State of Alaska has 2 U.S. Senators with 
a 1960 population of 226,167. New York 
has only 2 U.S. Senators with a popula- 
tion of 16,782,304. 

If the Supreme Court decision is al- 
lowed to stand, 7 counties of Ohio’s 88 
counties, on the basis of the 1960 popula- 
tion, will have absolute control of both 
houses of the State legislature. The 
other 81 counties will be completely at 
their mercy in the allocation of road 
funds, school consolidation, allocation of 
State school aid, taxes, conservation, 
condemnation of land for recreation, 
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strip mining laws, hunting laws, and 
countless other matters of great interest 
to them. My district now has seven 
members in the legislature. We would 
have no more than three. 

It appears that none of these resolu- 
tions will be reported. Today, the Tuck 
bill is before us. It has the same objec- 
tive as the resolution I introduced and I 
support and will vote for it. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
definitely opposed to any theory of legis- 
lative representation which seeks to up- 
set the prevailing system in use in the 
majority of the States, which permits 
representation in one body of a State 
ro slature on factors other than popula- 
tion. 

I have introduced House Joint Resolu- 
tion 1068 in this regard, and while it seeks 
to obtain the aforesaid objective through 
a constitutional amendment, I can and 
do support H.R. 11926 to define the juris- 
diction of the U.S. Supreme Court and all 
Federal courts in certain circumstances 
which we are here considering. 

The State of New Jersey was one of the 
Original Thirteen States that ratified the 
U.S. Constitution. The legislative sys- 
tem in New Jersey consists of a senate 
and a house of assembly. The members 
of the house of assembly are chosen on 
the basis of population representation 
while the senate is chosen on a county 
basis of one senator for each county. 
Therefore, the principle that prevails in 
New Jersey—population representation 
in one house and regional representation 
in the other—is exactly the same as that 
which prevails in Congress. It is clearly 
mandated by the Constitution—the same 
Constitution that the Supreme Court 
would now have us believe does not per- 
mit New Jersey or any other State to set 
up its legislature the same way as it is 
in Congress. When the State of New 
Jersey ratified the Constitution of the 
United States, it is inconceivable that 
the members thereof would have voted to 
ratify a system of representation at the 
Federal level which was unconstitution- 
al at the State level, and yet the Supreme 
Court would now have us believe that 
this is so. 

In Mr. Justice Harlan’s dissenting 
opinion in the Supreme Court case of 
Reynolds against Sims he pointed out 
that to accept the majority’s belief in its 
decision, one is confounded by its dis- 
regard of recorded history, and he then 
went on to say: 

The problems which concern the Court 
now were problems when the amendment 
was adopted. By the deliberate choice of 
those responsible for the amendment, it left 
those problems untouched. 


History bears out this statement and 
‘unquestionably this is but another exam- 
ple of where the Supreme Court, instead 
of confining itself to interpretation, seeks 
to legislate. 

I believe that the statement at the 
conclusion of the opinion by Mr. Justice 
Harlan concisely states an historically 
correct and self-evident enunciation, as 
follows: 


The Constitution is an instrument of gov- 
ernment, fundamental to which is the prem- 
ise that in a diffusion of governmental au- 
thority lies the greatest promise that this 
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Nation will realize liberty for all its citizens. 
This Court, limited in function in accord- 
ance with that premise, does not serye its 
high purpose when it exceeds its authority, 
even to satisfy justified impatience with the 
slow workings of the political process. For 
when, in the name of constitutional inter- 
pretation, the Court adds something to the 
Constitution that was deliberately excluded 
from it, the Court in reality substitutes its 
view of what should be so for the amending 
process. 


In New Jersey, Mr. Speaker, the State’s 
county system of electing its one house 
other than on a basis of population goes 
back to 1776, predating the Federal Con- 
stitution, and as recently as 1947 a new 
State constitution was voted upon by 
public referendum and the people over- 
whelmingly approved the continuance of 
a senate on a “one senator per county” 
basis. 

The prevailing principle in New Jersey 
of population representation in one 
house and regional representation in the 
other has worked very well in the past 
188 years. Down through the years, the 
heavily populated areas, particularly in 
north Jersey, have controlled the house 
of the assembly by population numbers, 
but not so in the senate where general 
representation represented many factors 
prevailing in each county. 

Under our present-day economic sys- 
tem, south Jersey has many problems 
which are very different from those in 
north Jersey. Under the Supreme 
Court’s decision these problems would be 
intensified and multiplied, as both 
houses unquestionably would be con- 
trolled by the heavily populated centers 
of north Jersey, and any protection of 
minorities, with which the Supreme 
Court is so often concerned, would be 
completely absent. Our system of checks 
and balances, which we are so proud 
of at the Federal level, has given splendid 
service at the State level in New Jersey, 
and it is unbelievable, after the experi- 
ence of almost two centuries, that the Su- 
preme Court changes the system by a 
stroke of the pen, Certainly, the people 
of the State have a right to determine 
how they should be governed in that or 
any State, and in New Jersey we re- 
1 our system by popular vote in 

Unquestionably, all of the States will 
be affected by this decision and the only 
method of retaining the status quo 18 
by an amendment to the Constitution. 
Time runneth short.“ This bill, or a 
similar one, must be adopted during this 
Congress in order to forestall a chaotic 
condition in the governments of the 50 
States when one considers the necessary 
changes which will, of necessity, have to 
be made if the legislatures of all States 
have to reapportion as directed in the 
Supreme Court’s decision. This is in- 
deed an outstanding opportunity for the 
Congress by its action to direct the Su- 
preme Court to “let well enough alone.” 
In so doing we of the Congress will have 
again reasserted our faith in our system 
of government by giving direct approval 
to the legislatures of the 50 States to or- 
ganize their bodies like that of the Fed- 
eral Government, if they so desire, and 
this without any restraining interpreta- 
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5 > farfetched as that of the Supreme 
ourt. 

The future of the State government as 
we have known it for over a century de- 
pends on maintaining the status quo 
or, if the people of any State want to 
change their government, that right 
should be reserved to them and not to 
any interpretation by any Federal court 
which, in effect, tells them what to do. 

I urge the passage of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to House 
Resolution 845, the House resolves itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 11926. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly (pursuant to H. Res. 
845), the House resolved itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H.R. 11926 with Mr. PRICE 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
will be recognized for 1 hour and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCuLtocu] 
will be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Tuck]. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Chairman, I rise to- 
day to urge favorable consideration of 
the bill, H.R. 11926. The effect of this 
bill is to withdraw from the Supreme 
Court of the United States appellate ju- 
risdiction in apportionment and reappor- 
tionment cases affecting legislative as- 
semblies in the various States and to 
deny jurisdiction to the U.S. district 
courts to entertain any petition or com- 
plaint seeking to apportion or reappor- 
tion the legislative assembly of any 
State of the Union or any branch thereof. 

The main purpose of the bill is to pre- 
serve the Constitution of the United 
States, already bleeding from assaults 
made upon it by the Supreme Court, and 
to continue the heretofore unchallenged 
rights of the citizens of every State in 
the Union to decide for themselves the 
manner in which their legislative as- 
semblies shall be established. 

First, let me say that I favor apportion- 
ment of legislative bodies and I favor 
the reapportionment of the same, when- 
ever it becomes necessary or desirable 
on the part of the citizens of any State. 
But I am in favor of this reapportion- 
ment being done by the people of the 
State. I am opposed to our States and 
our people being subjected to the utter- 
ances and arbitrary commands of the 
Supreme Court of the United States and 
to having their activities proscribed by 
the inferior Federal courts, 

Whenever an effort is made to liberate 
the people of the United States from the 
clutches of this Federal-judicial octopus, 
we hear the cry from those exponents 
the judicial oligarchy, “unconstitutional.” 

This is the type of drivel that exudes 
from the mouths of those who would rob 
us of our liberty and deprive us of our 
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rights under the guise of preserving the 
Constitution. We are exposed and sub- 
jected to these bursts of spurious con- 
stitutional doctrines. 

The constitutional right of the Con- 
gress to legislate in this field along the 
lines proposed in the bill now under con- 
sideration cannot be seriously questioned 
by anyone who takes time to read the 
Constitution and the cases decided on 
this subject. 

The pertinent part of section 2 of arti- 
cle 3 of the U.S. Constitution reads as 
follows: 

In all cases affecting Ambassadors, other 
public Ministers and Consuls, and those in 
which a State shall be a Party, the Supreme 
Court shall have original Jurisdiction. In 
all the other Cases before mentioned, the 
Supreme Court shall have appellate juris- 
diction, both as to Law and Fact, with such 
exceptions, and under such Regulations as 
the Congress shall make, 


Article 3, section 1 of the Constitution 
vests in Congress the power to create 
“such inferior courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish,” 

The best known case concerning the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court is Ex Parte McCardle, 74 U.S.—7 
Wallace—506 (1869). There, one Mc- 
Cardle, a Mississippi editor, had been ar- 
rested under the Reconstruction Acts 
and imprisoned by a military tribunal. 
Upon a denial of a writ of habeas cor- 
pus, appeal was taken to the Supreme 
Court pursuant to an act of 1867 provid- 
ing for such appeals. While the case 
was pending, the Congress exercised its 
constitutional prerogative to stake out 
exceptions to the Supreme Court’s juris- 
diction and repeal the appellate jurisdic- 
tion of the Court in habeas corpus cases 
under the 1867 act. Thereupon, the 
Court dismissed the appeal for want of 
jurisdiction. The Court’s opinion up- 
held the right of Congress to withdraw 
jurisdiction previously exercised by the 
Court, as well as to cases then pending 
before the Court. Chief Justice Chase, 
writing for the Court, declared: 

We are not at liberty to inquire into the 
motives of the legislature. We can only 
examine into its power under the Constitu- 
tion; and the power to make exceptions to 
the appellate jurisdiction of this Court is 
given by express words—(74 U.S. at 514). 


Mr. Chairman, the McCardle decision 
has not been reversed; it remains the law 
today. 

The power of Congress to control the 
jurisdiction of the lower Federal courts 
also has been uniformly upheld. Ever 
since the classic case of Cary v. Curtis, 
3 How. 236 (1845), which upheld a stat- 
ute conferring final authority on the 
Secretary of the Treasury in tax disputes, 
numerous decisions have sustained re- 
strictions and exceptions to Federal court 
jurisdiction. 

On March 23, 1932, the Norris-La 
Guardia Act was enacted. It provided, 
with certain exceptions, that no Federal 
court should have jurisdiction to issue an 
injunction in a case involving or growing 
out of a labor dispute. The Federal 
courts, including the Supreme Court of 
the United States, have consistently held 
that this enactment was a valid exercise 
of the power of Congress—See Lockerty 
v. Phillips, 319 U.S. 182. 
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In 1942, the Congress enacted the 
Emergency Price Control Act which con- 
tained a provision withholding from Fed- 
eral district courts authority to enjoin 
the enforcement of the act. That pro- 
vision was attacked as unconstitutional. 
The United States of America asserted 
that the exclusion was valid. The United 
States was represented in the Supreme 
Court by Mr. Thomas I. Emerson. The 
current volume of “Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica” reveals that Mr. Emerson is now 
a distinguished professor of law at the 
Yale School of Law. 

Mr. Emerson successfully maintained 
the validity of the exclusion. The Court 
held that Congress had the power of 
withholding jurisdiction from inferior 
Federal courts in the exact degrees and 
character which to Congress may seem 
proper for the public good—see Bowles, 
Price Administrator v. Willingham, 
321 U.S. 503. 

The Constitution of the United States, 
as hereinabove pointed out, explicitly 
provides that the Supreme Court of the 


United States has appellate jurisdiction. 


“with such exceptions, and under such 
regulations, as the Congress shall make.” 

In sum, there is ample constitutional 
authority for Congress to enact legisla- 
tion in this field. I am supported in this 
view by the counsel for the Virginia Com- 
mission on Constitutional Government, a 
very able and distinguished organiza- 
tion recognized as such throughout the 
country. A great Virginia constitutional 
lawyer, Judge William Old, of Chester- 
field, has said: 

The U.S, Congress undoubtedly has the 
plenary power to limit and control all ele- 
ments of jurisdiction of the Federal courts 
inferior to the Supreme Court and also has 
the power to limit and control the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 


In this proposal we also haye the sup- 
port of the Honorable Charles J. Bloch, 
a great lawyer of Georgia known 
throughout the land for his knowledge of 
constitutional law. In an unsolicited let- 
ter from him to me, dated August 16, 
1964, he makes the following statement: 

I am delighted to learn of your bill which 
would cut off the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court and lower Federal courts over the com- 
position of State legislatures. 

I am delighted to see that at long last 
there may be a break in the cloud of judicial 
usurpation of power which has hung like a 
pall over all thinking people. I wish you 
well in your fine efforts, and tender to you 
whatever help I may render. 


Many colleagues in the Congress, in- 
cluding the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocu], have in- 
troduced proposed constitutional amend- 
ments designed to remove Federal juris- 
diction over State legislative apportion- 
ment, or to authorize States to apportion 
the less numerous branch of their legis- 
lature on other than a population basis. 
While I do not oppose such amendments, 
I believe the amendment procedure too 
time consuming to be effective. My bill 
proposes the enactment of a law which 
would become effective upon passage. 
The constitutional amendments proposed 
would not become effective until ratified 
by the legislatures or conventions of 
three-fourths of the States. Moreover, 
for the reasons I have already discussed, 
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I do not believe that an amendment to 
the Constitution is necessary to accom- 
plish the purposes we seek. 

The notion seems to have become cur- 
rent in this country that there is no re- 
course from decisions of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court other than to secure con- 
stitutional amendments. The Court it- 
self has aided in the spreading of this 
notion. See, for example, Mr. Chief 
Justice Stone’s dissent in United States 
v. Butler, 297 U.S. 1, 78 (1936) : 

The only check upon our own exercise of 
power is our own sense of self-restraint. 


The framers of the Constitution were 
men too experienced in government and 
too alert to concentrations of power in 
any one place to have created an entity 
of such unlimited and imperial scope. 
In fact, the Supreme Court has only for 
practical purposes such power as the 
Congress permits it to exercise. It has 
been well said that every people receives 
the kind of government it deserves. The 
Congress of the United States receives 
the kind of Supreme Court decisions it 
deserves. 

The Supreme Court decisions in the 
apportionment cases mark a new and 
shocking interference by the Federal 
judiciary with the right of the sovereign 
States to conduct their domestic affairs. 
Going far beyond any alleged denial of 
franchise because of race, color, reli- 
gion, or sex, reversing a uniform course 
of prior judicial decisions, the Court as- 
serts a novel judicial power under which 
the Federal courts are encouraged to in- 
tervene in what are essentially political 
questions, heretofore uniformly decided 
by the States. These unfortunate deci- 
sions do not arise out of any issue divid- 
ing the North and South. They must 
prove as obnoxious to the North as to 
the South. As an instrument for de- 
stroying the delicate balance of State- 
Federal relationships, it is unique and 
unprecedented, even for a court well 
known for its disregard of the rights of 
the States. 

The decisions in these cases constitute 
a wide departure from the wise policy 
of judicial restraint. They strike de- 
structively at the Federal Union obtained 
by the Constitution. 

Prior to the decision in Baker et al. v. 
Carr et al., 369 U.S. 186 (1962), the Court 
had uniformly.refused to entertain such 
apportionment cases on the ground that 
these cases involved political questions 
not presenting a justiciable issue to the 
Court. In Baker, however, the Court 
summarily reversed its prior decisions 
and held that it had jurisdiction over 
the subject matter and that the cause 
of action was justiciable. This decision 
was a blow to the delicate balance in 
Federal-State relations and a further ex- 
tension of judicial control was advanced 
by the Court. In an unanswerable dis- 
sent, Mr. Justice Frankfurter clearly and 
forcefully attacked the majority opinion 
in the Baker case when he stated (369 
U.S. at 266-267): 

The Court today reverses a uniform course 
of decisions established by a dozen cases, in- 
cluding one by which the very claim now sus- 
tained was unanimously rejected only 5 years 
ago. The impressive body of rulings thus 
east aside reflected the equally uniform 
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course of our political history regarding the 
relationship between political and legislative 
representation—a wholly different matter 
from denial of the franchise to individuals 
because of race, color, religion, or sex. Such 
a massive repudiation of the experience of 
our whole past in asserting destructively 
novel judicial power demands a detailed anal- 
ysis of the role of this Court in our constitu- 
tional scheme. 


The Court has now gone much further 
than it did in the above cited case. It 
has now announced that in a bicameral 
legislature the State senate as well as the 
house of representatives must be strictly 
apportioned on the basis of population 
and that such apportionment must re- 
flect as nearly as practicable the “one- 
man, one-vote” concept. Up to this time, 
it has never been considered that the 
equal protection clause of the 14th 
amendment, or any other protection 
clause of the 14th amendment, or any 
other provision of the Constitution, re- 
quires that both houses of a State leg- 
islature be composed of members appor- 
tioned on a strict population basis. To 
the contrary, our system of government 
presupposes representation of all ele- 
ments of society. Unlike a pure democ- 
racy, a republican form of government 
such as that of the United States must 
give due regard to minority groups and 
interests. There can be no better proof 
of this fact than the explicit provisions 
of the U.S. Constitution itself establish- 
ing a Congress composed of the House of 
Representatives, apportioned on the basis 
of population, and the Senate, in which 
each State, regardless of size, has two 
Senators. 

Unless we enact promptly legislation 
withdrawing appellate jurisdiction from 
the Supreme Court in such cases, it may 
not be long before this Court, which has 
now converted itself into a superlegis- 
lative body, or a de facto constitutional 
convention, will decide that the 14th 
amendment nullified that part of the 
Constitution which guarantees that each 
State shall have two Senators. 

It seems clear that the Court moved 
far beyond the bounds of its authorized 
powers in rendering these decisions on 
June 15 last. Mr. Justice Clark in his 
dissenting opinion in one of those cases, 
Lucas et al. against Colorado General 
Assembly et al., expressed this opinion 
very clearly when he stated: 

In striking down Colorado’s plan of appor- 
tionment, the Court, I believe, is exceeding 
its power under the equal protection clause; 
it is invading the valid functioning of the 
procedures of the States, and hereby commits 
a grievous error which will do irreparable 
damage to our Federal-State relationship. 


Until the Court acted, it had been 
rightfully assumed that a State had the 
right to apportion one house on a basis 
other than population. Indeed, it had 
not been seriously questioned. 

In addition, I believe the June 15 de- 
cision is clearly in conflict with the his- 
tory of our government and our Consti- 
tution. Justice Warren states that it is: 

Established that the fundamental principle 
of representative government in this country 
is one of equal representation for equal num- 
bers of people. Reynolds v. Sims. 


This is simply not true. As Justice 


Stewart points out in his dissent, this 
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was not the colonial system; it was not 
the system chosen for the National Gov- 
ernment by the Constitution; it was not 
the system practiced by the States before 
or at the time of adoption of the 14th 
amendment; nor is such a system prac- 
ticed today. Justice Stewart, in his dis- 
senting opinion, reflects my own views 
completely when he says: 

To put the matter plainly, there is nothing 
in all the history of this Court’s decisions 
which supports this constitutional rule. The 
Court’s draconian pronouncement, which 
makes unconstitutional the legislatures of 
most of the 50 States, finds no support in 
the words of the Constitution, in any prior 
decision of this Court, or in the 175-year 
political history of our Federal Union. With 
all respect, I am convinced these decisions 
mark a long step backward into that un- 
happy era when a majority of the members 
of this Court were thought by many to have 
convinced themselves and each other that 
the demands of the Constitution were to be 
measured not by what it says, but by their 
own notions of wise political theory. The 
rule announced today is at odds with long- 
established principles of constitutional ad- 
judication under the equal protection clause, 
and it stifles values of local individuality 
and initiative vital to the character of the 
Federal Union which it was the genius of our 
Constitution to create. (Lucas v. Colorado 
General Assembly (decided June 15, 1964) .) 


Unless Congress moves swiftly, it may 
be too late to undo the irreparable dam- 
age that will flow from the Court’s re- 
cent decisions. Immediate, decisive ac- 
tion by Congress is imperious. 

The Supreme Court in these inept if 
not indeed venal decisions has opened 
wide Pandora’s box of troubles. The 
only palladium available is the prompt 
adoption of my bill or a similar one. 

The validity of State bonds through- 
out the land will under these decisions 
no doubt be questioned. Criminals who 
fill our penitentiaries will claim they are 
illegally imprisoned and will clamor for 
release on the grounds that their con- 
victions are based on invalid statutes en- 
acted by legislative bodies illegally con- 
stituted and assembled. Prisoners who 
have completed the service of their sen- 
tences may seek damages for unlawful 
imprisonment. 

Even I can envision judges and juries, 
legislators and Governors of States be- 
ing pursued and harassed through time 
and eternity by the pitiful and ghostly 
apparition of the shattered forms of 
those criminals who have been executed 
under laws which the Supreme Court 
now in effect says are a nullity and are 
void and of no effect. 

If our distinctive way of life which all 
patriotic Americans love and cherish is 
to survive, an end must be made forth- 
with to these Federal incursions into the 
rights of the States and localities. 

I urge the House of Representatives to 
take prompt action in this matter. 

Congress has the power to lay the hand 
of restraint upon the Federal judiciary 
and stop these judicial indiscretions and 
abuses. I hope and believe it has the 
will. 

If Congress forgoes the duty to re- 
strain the unbridled powers asserted by 
the Supreme Court, then I say, God 
save the United States of America.” 
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Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. FORRESTER], 

Mr. FORRESTER, Mr. Chairman, in 
a few days I will sever one of the most 
pleasant connections I have ever had 
in my life when I cease to be a Member 
of this body, the greatest deliberative 
body on the face of this earth. When I 
leave here I will leave here with a whole- 
some respect for every last one of you. 
Sometimes I disagree with you and 
sometimes you disagree with me, how- 
ever I have come to believe that to be 
the genius of this country. Through 
disagreement and debate often the real 
truth emerges. 

If you or anyone, however, were to ask 
me in the years to come, “What are you 
the most proud of of anything you ever 
did in the U.S. Congress?” here is what 
I will say. I will say that there was a 
bill known as S. 44 introduced in the 
1954 Congress, which beyond a shadow 
of a doubt was inspired by the U.S. 
Supreme Court and which was recom- 
mended by a former Justice of the 
Supreme Court, containing a provision 
that would deprive the Congress of the 
right to make any exceptions or regula- 
tions in their appellate court jurisdiction, 
on constitutional questions, and give that 
Court all-inclusive control of the Con- 
stitution. 

That particular bill that deprived the 
Congress of the right to except or make 
any regulations passed the U.S. Sen- 
ate and passed the subcommittee of 
the House Judiciary Committee, but to 
the great pleasure of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MEADER] and TIC“ 
Forrester of Georgia we fought that 
bill and we killed it. Therefore you have 
the right to make exceptions and regula- 
tions the framers of the Constitution 
gave to Congress. If we had not killed 
that bill, Congress would now be power- 
less to prevent that Court from meddling 
with the Congress or the legislatures of 
the States. 

Let me say this to you: You have some 
responsibilities of your own. There is 
nobody in this country that has com- 
plete, undiluted power. The truth of it 
is, as said by one of the Supreme Court 
Justices in his dissent, the Supreme 
Court has no authority in political mat- 
ters and they are attempting to make a 
reform in fields, fields which the Con- 
stitution as plainly as can be has com- 
mitted exclusively to the political 
process. 

I say to you that up until just a few 
years ago that the courts held, and 
properly held, that you had the right to 
judge and determine who your Members 
were, and that beyond the shadow of a 
doubt the State legislatures had the 
right of its legislative bodies to make 
reapportionment without interference 
from the Federal Government. 

I do not want to be unkind, but I think 
anyone can say that the Supreme Court 
has made so many decisions that are er- 
roneous until we find ourselves in the 
situation people were in, back in England 
many years ago, when they passed a law 
that they would hang you if you did not 
pray for the King. This presented a 
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dilemma because there were two claim- 
ants to the throne. So they got up a 
prayer, as follows: 

God bless the King, the Nation’s defender. 
God bless, there is no harm in blessing the 
pretender. But who the pretender and who 
the King? God bless us all, that’s another 
thing. 


The time has come now when no good 
lawyer in the United States would at- 
tempt to tell you what the law is on any 
given situation, or what the Supreme 
Court would hold. It is the worst situa- 
tion I have ever seen in my life. Never 
has respect for the U.S. Supreme Court 
been so low. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Let me say this to 
you: You as Congressman, have respon- 
sibility, and you are charged withit. You 
are to be the judge of your Members ac- 
cording to the Constitution. The Su- 
preme Court has nothing to do with that. 
When that Court seeks to divide up your 
congressional districts and tell you how 
to elect your Congressmen, they are com- 
pletely beyond their field, their juris- 
diction, and you are not taking anything 
away from them when you tell them they 
have to stop it. It is your problem; it is 
not theirs. 

Do you know what has happened down 
in the State of Georgia? 

The Supreme Court has created utter 
chaos down there. Our legislature was 
in the process of trying to adopt a consti- 
tution. They held that our legislative 
body was unconstitutional. They have 
enjoined us from trying to do anything 
about the constitution. They say we are 
an illegal body. Well, when did we get 
to be an illegal body? If we are illegal 
now, we have been illegal for 100 years 
and everything that has been done in 
that 100 years is illegal. Is that true or 
not? 

Let me tell you another thing. And 
you had better listen to me. You had 
better get your minds on this. Do you 
know, under the Supreme Court's deci- 
sions, you have hardly any Members of 
this Congress who have been legally 
elected? Three hundred and ninety- 
seven of you fail to come up to the rules 
laid down by the Supreme Court. Thank 
God the Supreme Court are interlopers. 
If they were correct, you would have to 
consider: Are any of the laws that you 
have passed good or are they no good? 
Well, I do not know. Frankly, the Su- 
preme Court left me years ago. When 
the Supreme Court can say, as it has said 
that a thing is illegal and unconstitu- 
tional, but they will let you do it for 6 
months or so, I had to tear up every 
lawbook I had. 

I am appealing to you. I am asking 
you, for Heaven’s sake, to help us down 
in Georgia. We cannot convene our 
State legislature because they say we are 
an illegal body. 

I will tell you this: If you do not believe 
that these decisions are designed to 
knock out the electoral college, you are 
just wrong. 
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If you do not believe that this is de- 
signed to destroy the two Senators for 
each State provision, you are wrong. 
The one person one vote theory will be 
used to declare the provision that each 
State shall have two Senators as void 
under the 14th amendment. 

That is just exactly the way you are 
headed under the one man, one vote 
proposition. The provision that each 
State shall have at least one Congress- 
man will be destroyed under that for- 
mula. 

I will tell you what we should do. Let 
us go ahead and adopt this bill. Do not 
let anybody tell you that this bill is not 
constitutional because a former Justice 
of the Supreme Court tried to take away 
the power of Congress to lay a restrain- 
ing hand upon an arrogant Court, as 
shown by S. 44 heretofore referred to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
McCuttoc#H]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to ask the chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary if he does 
not wish to yield time at this time. 

Mr. CELLER. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, we are in a rather 
strange predicament here. We only have 
1 hour and we are dividing that time 
among those who are in favor of the 
bill and those who are against it. Is my 
colleague going to yield any time to those 
who are against the bill? 

Mr. McCULLOCH, Under the proper 
conditions it is very likely that I shall, 
just as I yielded a great deal of time to 
those who were opposed to the most con- 
troversial legislation to come before this 
House in my time, and I am referring to 
the civil rights bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
MCCULLOCH]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. JOHANSEN]. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, in 
view of the remarks that were made 
earlier by the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Mappen] in which he cited the 
State of Michigan as one of the alleged 
reasons for the Supreme Court decision 
in this matter, I should just like to record 
one or two facts about the State of 
Michigan. 

I should like to point out that unfortu- 
nately this is the State in which the 
noxious doctrine of “One person, one 
vote” largely originated. I should like 
the record to further show that both 
by the adoption of a constitutional 
amendment in 1950 and by the adoption 
of a new constitution in 1963—both by 
popular referendum of the citizens of 
Michigan—the Reuther and Gus Scholle 
leadership that promoted this noxious 
doctrine was rejected and repudiated 
overwhelmingly. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in vigorous sup- 
port of H.R. 11926. 

We are confronted with a condition, 
not a theory. 

We are confronted with an overt usur- 
pation, not an academic discussion. Al- 
ready that usurpation is bearing its evil 
fruit of confusion, controversy, and a 
major reordering of our representative 
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institutions without due constitutional 
process and without the consent of the 
governed. 

In Oklahoma, an election has been can- 
celed out by judicial decree. 

In the State of Washington, both 
houses of the legislature are confronted 
with the prospect of the votes of elected 
legislative representatives being shrunk- 
en or inflated—likewise by judicial 
decree. 

In my own State of Michigan, a sub- 
servient State supreme court acting with 
the indecent haste against which even 
Mr. Chief Justice Warren warned, has 
imposed a gerrymander of both house 
and senate legislative districts so ex- 
treme that these districts have been de- 
scribed facetiously as “drunken worms.” 

By the June 15 decisions, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court has reversed a century and 
a half of judicial precedent which for- 
bade its entry into the political thicket 
of legislative apportionment. 

By the June 15 decisions, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court has defied the century and 
a half historical and constitutional prem- 
ise, in Mr. Justice Harlan’s words, “that 
in a diffusion of governmental authority 
lies the greatest promise that this Na- 
tion will realize liberty for all its citi- 
zens.” 

By these decisions, it imposes the “one 
person, one vote” dictum on both houses 
of State legislatures, enshrines the prin- 
ciple of unchecked majority rule, dis- 
rupts the system of checks and balances, 
and destroys any meaningful reason for 
continuing bicameral legislatures. 

By the action of the Court’s majority, 
it justifies the stinging indictment of 
Mr. Justice Harlan: 

When, in the name of constitutional inter- 
pretation, the Court adds something to the 
Constitution that was deliberately excluded 
from it, the Court in reality substitutes its 
view of what should be so for the amending 
process. 


It is as true as it is tragic that in the 
words of columnist William S. White, “a 
profound contest is developing between 
Congress and the Supreme Court” over 
this issue. 

It is regrettable that the Congress has 
deferred action on this matter until this 
late date—late not only in the session, 
but late in the very contest itself. 

The Congress has been on notice for 
more than 2 years. The warnings of 
coming events became clear with Baker 
against Carr. They became clear 
enough to me with the Michigan Su- 
preme Court decision of July 18, 1962, 
holding the makeup of the State senate 
unconstitutional, that I introduced the 
following proposed constitutional 
amendment only 5 days later: 

Nothing in the Constitution of the United 
States shall be deemed to prohibit any State 
from establishing, through its own constitu- 
tion, representation in one house of its leg- 
islature based on factors other than popula- 
tion exclusively. 


Today, because of delay and default, 
the Congress finds it necessary to im- 
provise after the fact. One proposal in 
the other body seeks to buy time in order 
that the next Congress may give careful 
consideration to this or scme similar con- 
stitutional amendment. 
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I offer these comments neither to re- 
proach nor in the spirit of self-congratu- 
lation. I offer these comments merely as 
a reminder that if Congress is to truly 
exercise its legislative function, it must 
anticipate the constitutional crises in- 
stead of waiting until all it can do is to 
try to pick up the pieces. If Congress 
is to lead, it must lead. 

Following the June 15 decisions, I 
made this statement on the floor of the 
House: 

The first and immediate decision must be 
whether we act by the process of constitu- 
tional amendment or by statutory curtail- 
ment of the appellate authority of the Su- 
preme Court. 

That decision should be dictated by the 
practicalities and urgency of the situation, 
but the method once chosen must be pursued 
with speed and all-out effort. 

Only the Congress can call a halt. 


In all candor, I would prefer the ac- 
tion proposed in the other body as a 
means of providing time for considera- 
tion of a constitutional amendment. 

As I testified before the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary on August 5, I 
have some concern that by denying ap- 
pellate authority of the Supreme Court 
in this area in the hope of doing what 
needs to be done, we may be doing more 
than should be done. 

I am equally concerned, as I stated in 
this same testimony, that this statutory 
approach will not touch the actions of 
appellate courts in the States, but would, 
on the other hand, foreclose any appeal 
from the decisions of those appellate 
courts to the U.S. Supreme Court, when 
such right of appeal might be urgently 
necessary. 

At the same time, I did not question 
in this testimony, and I do not now ques- 
tion, the constitutional authority of the 
Congress to determine the “exceptions” 
and “regulations” relating to the appel- 
late jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 

I repeat, as a practical matter we are 
today confronted with a condition and 
not a theory. As a practical matter, the 
only course we have before us today is 
to vote H.R. 11926 up or down. 

This bill is the only effective weapon 
we have at hand. 

Certainly, adoption of this bill would 
not preclude consideration of a consti- 
tutional amendment in the 89th Con- 
gress. 

If Iam a Member of that Congress, I 
will continue to support and urge such 
a constitutional amendment. Until then, 
I cast my vote to curb the Court and to 
begin the process of undoing the dam- 
age inflicted by the June 15 decisions. 

So far as I am concerned, to do other- 
wise would be to underwrite and ratify 
a revolutionary revision of our Consti- 
tution and of our system of government 
by judicial decree and usurpation. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I yield to my col- 
league from Michigan. 

Mr. KNOX. I appreciate the gentle- 
man from Michigan yielding on this 
subject matter. I am 100 percent for this 
legislation. However, we all know the 
great damage that has been done to our 
respected State through the directives of 
the Court. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
JOHANSEN] 1 additional minute. 

Mr. KNOX. I should like to refer to 
the district court that held our new con- 
stitution was constitutional and then in 
turn another district court, by a 2-to-1 
decision, ordered the legislature to 
reapportion contrary to the provisions of 
our State constitution. Is that correct? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. The gentleman is 
correct. It seems to depend on the Fed- 
eral panel of judges you get. I will say 
further that the gentleman's words give 
additional weight to this, because he 
served honorably for many years as a 
Speaker of the Michigan State House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. KNOX. I thank the gentleman, 
and I should like to associate myself 
with his remarks, because I think they 
are true, honest, and in the best interests 
of all of the people of this great Nation 
of ours. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, to date the real discussion of what 
the Tuck amendment is has never been 
brought forward in the debate. The 
Tuck amendment says that the Supreme 
Court of the United States and all in- 
ferior courts shall not have jurisdiction 
in reapportionment matters. 

Now, Judge Smiru, when he read cer- 
tain parts of the Constitution, failed to 
read the first part of article III of the 
Constitution, which states as follows: 

The judicial power of the United States, 
shall be vested in one Supreme Court. 


If by action of this Congress we can 
deprive the Supreme Court of jurisdic- 
tion in one instance, then we can deprive 
it of jurisdiction in all instances. If the 
Tuck proposal is adopted, then where 
have all of the Congressmen and all of 
the lawyers been throughout the time 
that the Constitution has been in force 
and effect when they did not figure up 
one little old amendment to say that any 
time this act gets to court the Supreme 
Court of the United States shall not 
have jurisdiction thereof? That is the 
real issue here. It is not a question of 
whether or not the Supreme Court of 
the United States shall properly inter- 
pret the Constitution. The Supreme 
Court of the United States did in Baker 
against Carr and in subsequent cases. 
In the interpretation of the 14th amend- 
ment it said that each citizen was en- 
titled to equal protection of the law. 

Now, there has not been introduced 
nor has there been any mention made 
by anybody of an attempt to repeal that 
section of the 14th amendment. Yet that 
is exactly the thing which brought about 
these decisions. Now, are you ready, 
able, and willing, as Members of Con- 
gress, to propose an amendment to the 
States that they shall repeal that sec- 
tion of the 14th amendment which de- 
nies equal protection to the people? No, 
you are not likely to do it. 
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Now let us go one step further. Re- 
member that the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the various decisions, 
including one from my own State, al- 
though the principal decision came in 
the case of Reynolds against Sims, had 
this to say: 

Congress simply lacks the constitutional 
power to insulate States from attack with 
respect to alleged deprivation of individual 
constitutional rights. 


Is there anybody so simple minded as 
to feel that we can deprive the U.S. 
Supreme Court of the right to protect 
your constitutional rights? Is it to the 
point that we are in this legislation go- 
ing to say that no District Court of the 
United States, no Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, nor the Supreme Court, shall have 
authority to protect your rights under 
the Constitution of the United States? 
If so, then vote for the Tuck amendment 
because the jurisdiction here, if it could 
be done, if we could take the jurisdiction 
away from the Supreme Court of the 
United States to determine the matters 
dealing with the Constitution, then why 
have any court? Why not take the Tuck 
amendment and attach it to every piece 
of legislation that is presented to Con- 
gress and as we attach it to that we will 
take jurisdiction away from the Federal 
Court because we say then that the Su- 
preme Court shall not have the authority 
to interpret the Constitution or protect 
your constitutional rights. 

That is what is involved here. And 
if that is involved then, of course, are you 
ready, willing, and able to repeal that 
part of the 14th amendment to the Con- 
stitution which says that we are entitled 
to equal protection under the laws? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MEADER]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, before 
commencing my main remarks I want to 
comment on the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. Rocers] who 
just preceded me. I sought to have him 
yield to me so that I might ask a ques- 
tion, but since he did not yield I want to 
call the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that he and I were members of Subcom- 
mittee No. 4 of the Judiciary Committee 
in the 83d Congress, to which were re- 
ferred some five proposed constitutional 
amendments adopted by the other body. 

The Judiciary Committee of the other 
body had reported a sixth constitutional 
amendment, the Bricker amendment, 
which failed of passage in the Senate by 
one vote, as the gentleman will recall. 

After hearings held by that subcom- 
mittee on June 23, 1954, on Senate Joint 
Resolution 44 which dealt with the Su- 
preme Court, limiting the number of 
judges to nine, compulsory retirement at 
75, section 4 of that proposed constitu- 
tional amendment reads as follows: 

The second paragraph of section 2 of arti- 
cle III of this Constitution is hereby re- 
pealed. 


I wonder if the gentleman will recall 
that of all the constitutional amend- 
ments passed by the Senate in that Con- 
gress referred to our Subcommittee No. 
4 the only one reported was Senate Joint 
Resolution 44. 
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If my recollection is correct—and 1 
want the gentleman to confirm it—that 
resolution was reported by a 3-to-2 vote. 
The then chairman of the subcommittee, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCuL- 
LocH], the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Curtis, and the gentleman 
from North Carolina, Mr. Jones, were 
the three affirmative votes. The gentle- 
man from Colorado and myself were the 
two negative votes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield to me at 
that point? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I cannot 
see the parallel in what the gentleman is 
now talking about has to do with the 
Tuck amendment. 

Mr. MEADER., I will go right ahead 
and make it clear to the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I also have in my hand 
the February 1955 American Bar Journal 
which contains an article written by As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court 
Harold Burton, and this is what Mr. 
Justice Burton said with respect to the 
_ McCardle case. That was the title of 
the article, “The McCardle Case, the 
Court’s Achilles’ Heel.” That is the 
headline. 

This is what Justice Burton said: 

The Achilles’ heel of the Supreme Court's 
right of judicial review is thus disclosed. 
The weakness lies in the fact that the 
Constitution does not give the Court ab- 
solute appellate jurisdiction. The Consti- 
tution confers appellate jurisdiction on the 
Court only with such exceptions and such 
regulations as the Congress shall make. 


Mr. Chairman, if the Congress did not 
have the power under article III, section 
2 of the Constitution to regulate and 
make exceptions to the appellate juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court, that re- 
solution which the gentleman from Colo- 
rado and I opposed had no meaning and 
no purpose, and the statement of Justice 
Burton that the clause which was sought 
to be repealed was the Achilles’ heel of 
the Supreme Court makes it abundantly 
clear that the Congress does have the 
power to make exceptions and to regulate 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield at that 
point? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield briefly. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Does not 
the Tuck amendment take all jurisdic- 
tion away from all courts in connection 
with reapportionment matters? Cer- 
tainly, if we can take the jurisdiction 
away in one instance, then we can take 
it away in all. May I say to the gentle- 
man, if that is true, why can we not work 
out one simple little amendment and tie 
it to every piece of legislation that we 
pass and say that the Supreme Court 
and the district courts will have no juris- 
diction to interpret this law, nor shall 
they protect your constitutional rights? 

Mr. MEADER. Let me say to the gen- 
tlemen that I hope the Tuck amendment 
does take away from the inferior Federal 
courts and the Supreme Court any ju- 
risdiction to entertain cases relating to 
apportionment of State legislatures. 
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Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from 
Virginia is on the floor, I should like to 
ask him—he is the author of the bill— 
for an interpretation of the language 
and the phraseology of his bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman from Michigan an 
additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. FORRESTER. The Congress has 
complete power to take jurisdiction 
away from all of the inferior courts, does 
it not? They are creatures of the Con- 
gress, are they not? 

Mr. MEADER. They are creatures of 
the Congress and they exist only by vir- 
tue of action by the Congress. 

Let me say also that the appellate ju- 
risdiction of the Supreme Court results 
from affirmative action taken by the 
Congress in the Judiciary Act of 1789, 
and we have added to and limited the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court in statutes from time to time down 
through the years. 

Mr. Chairman, this measure, as the 
gentleman from Virginia said, is prob- 
ably the most far-reaching, the most 
basic, the most historic, the most im- 
portant of any legislation which has 
come before the Congress in many, many 

ears. 
7 Mr. Chairman, the very structure of 
our Government, the equilibrium between 
the separate branches of our Govern- 
ment, the autonomy, independence, and 
vitality of the legislative branch of Gov- 
ernment and the power of the sovereign 
people to control their affairs is threat- 
ened. 

Mr. Chairman, it is to get away from 
that threat, the judicial invasion of the 
legislative process, that this bill is before 
us. This serious constitutional problem 
requires immediate action and should 
have the concern and approval of the 
entire membership of this body and of 
the people of the United States. 

It is not so much the legislators who 
are losing in this matter, as it is the peo- 
ple. When the people of Colorado de- 
termined the way their legislative bodies 
were to be composed, the way they 
wanted to elect agents to represent them 
in making policy, the Supreme Court 
says “You people do not count any more. 
We take from you the power to deter- 
mine how you are to make policy. The 
people are no longer sovereign. We will 
have judicial despotism,” if this trend is 
permitted to continue. 

If we do not deal with this matter now 
I am afraid these bobtailed legislatures 
created by the courts will be in such a 
confused state it will be impossible to 
deal with this constitutional problem by 
way of constitutional amendment. 

I want to make the point that the 
Supreme Court decisions, beginning with 
Baker against Carr of March 6, 1962, 
continuing with the Wesberry decision 
on February 17, 1964, which related to 
congressional districts, and the Sims 
case, June 17, 1964, are erroneous deci- 
sions. 
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Under leave obtained in the House 
earlier I am going to include at this 
point in my remarks a most clear and 
convincing statement on the decisions of 
the Supreme Court, particularly the 
Sims decision, that I have ever seen. I 
refer to the dissenting opinion of Justice 
Harlan. I want to include at this point 
his discussion of the 14th amendment 
and the use of that amendment to strike 
down apportionment by State legisla- 
tures, appearing on pages 6 to 29 of his 
dissenting opinion. I urge Members of 
the House to read at least that portion 
of Justice Harlan’s opinion. 

The matter referred to follows: 

A, THE LANGUAGE OF THE 14TH AMENDMENT 

The Court relies exclusively on that por- 
tion of section 1 of the 14th amendment 
which provides that no State shall “deny to 
any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws,” and en- 
tirely the significance of section 2, which 
reads: ` 

“Representative shall be apportioned 
among the several States according to their 
respective numbers, counting the whole 
number of persons in each State, exclud- 
ing Indians not taxed. But when the right 
to vote at any election for the choice of elec- 
tors for President and Vice President of the 
United States, Representatives in Congress, 
the Executive and Judicial officers of a State, 
or the members of the legislature thereof, is 
denied to any of the male inhabitants of 
such State, being 21 years of age, and citi- 
zens of the United States, or in any way 
abridged, except for participation in rebel- 
lion, or other crime, the basis of representa- 
tion therein shall be reduced in the propor- 
tion which the number of such male citi- 
zens shall bear to the whole number of male 
citizens 21 years of age in such State.” 

The amendment is a single text. It was 
introduced and discussed as such in the 
Reconstruction Committee, which reported 
it to the Congress. It was discussed as a 
unit in Congress and proposed as a unit to 
the States,“ which ratified it as a unit. A 
proposal to split up the amendment and sub- 
mit each section to the States as a separate 
amendment was rejected by the Senate.“ 
Whatever one might take to be the applica- 
tion to these cases of the equal protection 
clause if it stood alone, Iam unable to un- 
derstand the Court's utter disregard of the 
second section which expressly recognizes the 
States’ power to deny “or in any way” abridge 
the right of their inhabitants to vote for “the 
members of the [State] legislature,” and its 
express provision of a remedy for such denial 
or abridgment. The comprehensive scope of 
the second section and its particular refer- 
ence to the State legislatures precludes the 
suggestion that the first section was intended 
to have the result reached by the Court to- 
day. If indeed the words of the 14th amend- 
ment speak for themselves, as the major- 
ity’s disregard of history seems to imply, 
they speak as clearly as may be against the 
construction which the majority puts on 
them, But we are not limited to the lan- 
guage of the amendment itself. 

B. PROPOSAL AND RATIFICATION OF THE 
AMENDMENT 

The history of the adoption of the 14th 

amendment provides conclusive evidence 


1See the Journal of the Committee, re- 
printed in Kendrick, The Journal of the Joint 
Committee of Fifteen on Reconstruction 
(1914) , 83-117. 

See the debates in Congress, Cong. Globe, 
39th Cong., Ist Sess., 2459-3149, passim (1866) 
(hereafter Globe) . 

s Globe 3040. 
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that neither those who proposed nor those 
who ratified the amendment believed that 
the equal protection clause limited the pow- 
er of the States to apportion their legisla- 
tures as they saw fit. Moreover, the history 
demonstrates that the intention to leave 
this power undisturbed was deliberate and 
was widely believed to be essential to the 
adoption of the amendment. 

(1) Proposal of the amendment in Con- 
gress.—A resolution proposing what became 
the 14th amendment was reported to both 
Houses of Congress by the Reconstruction 
Committee of Fifteen on April 30, 1866,‘ 
The first two sections of the proposed amend- 
ment read: 

“Section 1. No State shall make or en- 
force any law which shall abridge the privi- 
leges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States; nor shall any State deprive any per- 
son of life, liberty, or property without due 
process or law; nor deny to any person with- 
in its jurisdiction the equal protection of 
the laws. 

“Section 2. Representatives shall be ap- 
portioned among the several States which 
may be included within this Union, accord- 
ing to their respective numbers, counting 
the whole number of persons in each State, 
excluding Indians not taxed. But when- 
ever, in any State, the elective franchise 
shall be denied to any portion of its male 
citizens not less than 21 years of age, or in 
any way abridged except for participation in 
rebellion or other crime, the basis of rep- 
resentation in such State shall be reduced 
in the proportion which the number of such 
male citizens shall bear to the whole number 
of male citizens not less than 21 years of 

"6 

In the House, Thaddeus Stevens introduced 
debate on the resolution on May 8. In his 
opening remarks, Stevens explained why he 
supported the resolution although it fell 
“far short” of his wishes: 

“I believe it is all that can be obtained 
in the present state of public opinion. Not 
only Congress but the several States are to 
be consulted, Upon a careful survey of the 
whole ground, we did not believe that 19 
of the loyal States could be induced to ratify 
any proposition more stringent than this.” © 

In explanation of this belief, he asked the 
House to remember “that 3 months since, 
and more, the committee reported and the 
House adopted a proposed amendment fixing 
the basis of representation in such way as 
would surely have secured the enfranchise- 
ment of every citizen at no distant period,” 
but that proposal had been rejected by the 
Senate.” 

He then explained the impact of the first 
section of the proposed amendment, partic- 
ularly the equal protection clause. 

“This amendment * * * allows Congress 
to correct the unjust legislation of the 
States, so far that the law which operates 
upon one man shall operate equally upon all. 
Whatever law punishes a white man for a 
crime shall punish the black man precisely 


Globe, 2265, 2286. 

As reported in the House. Globe 2286. 
For prior versions of the Amendment in the 
Reconstruction Committee, see Kendrick, op. 
cit., supra, note 7, 83-117. The work of the 
Reconstruction Committee is discussed in 
Kendrick, supra, and Flack, The Adoption of 
the Fourteenth Amendment (1908), 55-139, 


passim. 

ë Globe 2459. 

‘Ibid. Stevens was referring to a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution which pro- 
vided that “whenever the elective franchise 
shall be denied or abridged in any State on 
account of race or color, all persons therein 
of such race or color shall be excluded from 
the basis of representation. Globe 535, It 
passed the House, id., at 538, but did not 
muster the necessary two-thirds vote in the 
Senate, id., at 1289. 
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in the same way and to the same degree. 
Whatever law protects the white man shall 
afford ‘equal’ protection to the black man. 
Whatever means of redress is afforded to one 
shall be afforded to all. Whatever law al- 
lows the white man to testify in court shall 
allow the man of color to do the same. 
These are great advantages over their present 
codes. Now different degrees of punishment 
are inflicted, not on account of the magni- 
tude of the crime, but according to the color 
of the skin. Now color disqualifies a man 
from testifying in courts, or being tried in 
the same way as white men. I need not 
enumerate these partial and oppressive laws. 
Unless the Constitution should restrain them 
those States will all, I fear, keep up this dis- 
crimination, and crush to death the hated 
freedmen,” s 

He turned next to the second section, 
which he said he considered “the most im- 
portant in the article.“ e Its effect, he said, 
was to fix “the basis of representation in 
Congress.” 10 In unmistakable terms, he rec- 
ognized the power of a State to withhold the 
right to vote: 

“If any State shall exclude any of her 
adult male citizens from the elective fran- 
chise, or abridge that right, she shall forfeit 
her right to representation in the same pro- 
portion. The effect of this provision will 
be either to compel the States to grant uni- 
versal suffrage or so to shear them of their 
power as to keep them forever in a hopeless 
minority in the National Government, both 
legislative and executive.” 1 

Closing his discussion of the second sec- 
tion, he noted his dislike for the fact that 
it allowed “the States to discriminate [with 
respect to the right to vote] among the same 
class, and receive proportionate credit in 
representation.” 12 

Toward the end of the debate 3 days later, 
Mr. Bingham, the author of the first section 
in the Reconstruction Committee and its 
leading proponent, concluded his discussion 
of it with the following: 

“Allow me, Mr. Speaker, in passing, to say 
that this amendment takes from no State 
any right that ever pertained to it. No State 
ever had the right, under the forms of law 
or otherwise, to deny to any freeman the 
equal protection of the laws or to abridge 
the privileges or immunities of any citizen of 
the Republic, although many of them have 
assumed and exercised the power, and that 
without remedy, The amendment does not 
give, as the second section shows, the power 
to Congress of regulating suffrage in the sev- 
eral States.“ ™ 

He immediately continued: 

“The second section excludes the conclu- 
sion that by the first section suffrage is sub- 
jected to congressional laws; save, indeed, 
with this exception, that as the right in the 
people of each State to a republican govern- 
ment and to choose their Representatives in 
Congress is of the guarantees of the Consti- 
tution, by this amendment a remedy might 
be given directly for a case supposed by 
Madison, where treason might change a State 
government from a republican to a despotic 
government, and thereby deny suffrage to 
the people.” 15 


8 Globe, 2459. 

Ibid. 

19 Ibid. 

u Ibid. 

12 Globe, 2460. 

Kendrick, op. cit., supra, note 7, 87, 106; 
Flack, op. cit., supra, note 11, 60-68, 71. 

1 Globe 2542. 

15 Ibid. It is evident from the context of 
the reference to a republican government 
that Bingham did not regard limitations on 
the right to vote or the denial of the vote 
to specified categories of individuals as vio- 
lating the guarantee of a republican form of 
government, 


— 
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He stated at another point in his remarks: 

“To be sure we all agree, and the great 
body of the people of this country agree, and 
the committee thus far in reporting measures 
of reconstruction agree, that the exercise of 
the elective franchise, though it be one of 
the privileges of a citizen of the Republic, 
is exclusively under the control of the 
States.” 18 

In the 3 days of debate which separate the 
opening and closing remarks, both made by 
members of the Reconstruction Committee, 
every speaker on the resolution, with a single 
doubtful exception,” assumed without ques- 
tion that, as Mr. Bingham said, supra, “the 
second section excludes the conclusion that 
by the first section suffrage is subjected to 
congressional law.” The assumption was 
neither inadvertent nor silent. Much of 
the debate concerned the change in the basis 
of representation effected by the second sec- 
tion, and the speakers stated repeatedly, in 
express terms or by unmistakable implica- 
tion, that the States retained the power to 
regulate suffrage within their borders, At- 
tached as Appendix A hereto are some of 
those statements. The resolution was 
adopted by the House without change on 
May 10.4% 

Debate in the Senate began on May 23, 
and followed the same pattern. Speaking 
for the Senate Chairman of the Reconstruc- 
tion Committee, who was ill, Senator How- 
ard, also a member of the committee, ex- 
plained the meaning of the equal protection 
clause as follows: 

“The last two clauses of the first section 
of the amendment disable a State from de- 
priving not merely a citizen of the United 
States, but any person, whoever he may be, 
of life, liberty, or property without due proc- 
ess of law, or from denying to him the 
equal protection of the laws of the State. 
This abolishes all class legislation in the 
States and does away with the injustice of 
subjecting one caste of to a code not 
applicable to another. It prohibits the 
hanging of a black man for a crime for 
which the white man is not to be hanged. 
It protects the black man in his fundamental 
rights as a citizen with the same shield 
which it throws over the white man. Is it 
not time, Mr. President, that we extend to 
the black man, I had almost called it the 
poor privilege of the equal protection of the 
law? 

“But, sir, the first section of the proposed 
amendment does not give to either of these 
classes the right of voting. The right of 
suffrage is not, in law, one of the privileges 
or immunities thus secured by the Consti- 
tution. It is merely the creature of law. 
It has always been regarded in this country 
as the result of positive local law, not re- 
garded as one of those fundamental rights 
lying at the basis of all society and without 
which a people cannot exist except as slaves, 
subject to a depotism [sic]. 9 

Discussing the second section, he expressed 
his regret that it did “not recognize the au- 
thority of the United States over the ques- 
tion of suffrage in the several States at all.” 

He justified the limited purpose of the 
amendment in this regard as follows: 

“But, sir, it is not the question here what 
will we do; it is not the question what you, 
or I, or half a dozen other Members of the 
Senate may prefer in respect to colored 


16 Ibid. 

x Representative Rogers, who voted against 
the resolution, Globe 2545, suggested that the 
right to vote might be covered by the Priy- 
ileges and Immunities Clause. Globe 2538. 
But immediately thereafter he discussed the 
possibility that the southern States might 
“refuse to allow the negroes to vote.” Ibid. 

18 Globe 2545. 

1 Globe 2766. 

2 Ibid. 
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suffrage; it is not entirely the question what 
measure we can pass through the two Houses; 
but the question really is, what will the 
legislatures of the various States to whom 
these amendments are to be submitted do 
in the premises; what is it likely will meet 
the general approbation of the people who 
are to elect the legislatures, three-fourths 
of whom must ratify our propositions before 
they have the force of constitutional pro- 
visions? 

“The committee were of opinion that the 
States are not yet prepared to sanction so 
fundamental a change as would be the con- 
cession of the right of suffrage to the colored 
race. We may as well state it plainly and 
fairly, so that there shall be no misunder- 
standing on the subject. It was our opinion 
that three-fourths of the States of this 
Union could not be induced to vote to grant 
the right of suffrage, even in any degree or 
under any restriction, to the colored race. 

“The second section leaves the right to 
regulate the elective franchise still with the 
States, and does not meddle with that 
right.“ 1 

There was not in the Senate, as there had 
been in the House, a closing speech in ex- 
planation of the amendment. But because 
the Senate considered, and finally adopted, 
several changes in the first and second sec- 
tions, even more attention was given to the 
problem of voting rights there than had been 
given in the House. In the Senate, it was 
fully understood by everyone that neither 
the first nor the second section interfered 
with the right of the States to regulate the 
elective franchise. Attached as appendix B 
hereto are representative statements from 
the debates to that effect. After having 
changed the proposed amendment to the 
form in which it was adopted, the Senate 
passed the resolution on June 8, 1866." As 
changed, it passed in the House on June 13. 

(ii) Ratification by the “loyal” States: 
Reports of the debates in the State legisla- 
tures on the ratification of the 14th amend- 
ment are not generally available. There is, 
however, compelling indirect evidence. Of 
the 23 loyal States which ratified the amend- 
ment before 1870, 5 had constitutional pro- 
visions for apportionment of at least 1 
house of their respective legislatures which 
wholly disregarded the spread of popula- 
tion Ten more had constitutional provi- 


* Ibid. 

Globe 3042. 

23 Globe 3149. 

Such evidence as there is, mostly com- 
mittee reports and messages to the legisla- 
tures from Governors of the States, is to the 
same effect as the evidence from the debates 
in the Congress. See Ark. House J. 288 
(1866-1867); Fla. Sen. J. 8-10 (1866); Ind. 
House J. 47-48, 50-51 (1867); Mass. Legis. 
Doc., House Doc. No. 149, 4-14, 16-17, 23, 24, 
25-26 (1867); Mo. Sen. J. 14 (1867); N.J. Sen. 
J. 7 (Extra Sess. 1866); N.C. Sen. J. 96-97, 
98-99 (1866-1867); Tenn. House J. 12-15 
(1865-1866); Tenn. Sen. J. 8 (Extra Sess. 
1866); Va. House J. & Doc., Doc. No. 1, 35 
(1866-1867); Wis. Sen. J. 33, 101-103 (1867). 
Contra, S.C. House J. 34 (1866); Tex. Sen. J. 
422 (1866 App.). 

For an account of the proceedings in the 
State legislatures and citations to the pro- 
ceedings, see Fairman, “Does the Fourteenth 
Amendment Incorporate the Bill of Rights?” 
2 Stan. L. Rev. 5, 81-126 (1949). 

Conn. Const., 1818, Art. Third, §3 
(towns); N.H. Const., 1792, Part Second, 
§ XXVI (direct taxes paid); N.J. Const., 1844, 
Art. IV, § II, cl. 1 (counties); R.I. Const., 
1842, Art. VI, §1 (towns and cities); Vt. 
Const., 1793, c. II, § 7 (towns). 

In none of these States was the other 
House apportioned strictly according to pop- 
ulation. Conn. Const., 1818, Amend. IT; NH. 
Const., 1792, Pt. Second, §§ IX-XI; NJ. 
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sions which gave primary emphasis to pop- 
lation, but which applied also other prin- 
ciples, such as partial ratios and recognition 
of political subdivisions, which were in- 
tended to favor sparsely settled areas.“ Can 
it be seriously contended that the legislatures 
of these States, almost two-thirds of those 
concerned, would have ratified an amend- 
ment which might render their own States’ 
constitutions unconstitutional? 

Nor were these State constitutional pro- 
visions merely theoretical. In New Jersey, 
for example, Cape May County, with a popu- 
lation of 8,349, and Ocean County, with a 
population of 13,628, each elected one State 
senator, as did Essex and Hudson Counties, 
with populations of 143,839 and 129,067, 
respectively.” In the house, each county 
was entitled to one representative, which 
left 39 seats to be apportioned according to 
population.“ Since there were 12 counties 
besides the 2 already mentioned which had 
population over 30,000,” it is evident that 
there were serious disproportions in the 
house also, In New York, each of the 60 
counties except Hamilton County was en- 
titled to 1 of the 128 seats in the assem- 
bly.” This left 69 seats to be distributed 
among counties the populations of which 
ranged from 15,420 to 942,292" With 7 
more counties having populations over 100,- 
000 and 13 others having populations over 
50,000, the disproportion in the assembly 
was necessarily large. In Vermont, after 
each county had been allocated one senator, 
there were 16 seats remaining to be dis- 
tributed among the larger counties.” The 
smallest county had a population of 4,082; 
the largest had a population of 40,651 and 
there were 10 other counties with popula- 
tions over 20,000.“ 

(ill) Ratification by the “reconstructed” 
States: Each of the 10 “reconstructed” 
States was required to ratify the 14th 
amendment before it was readmitted to the 
Union.*® The constitution of each was 


Const., 1844, Art. IV, § III, cl. 1; R.I. Const., 
1842, Art. V. § 1; Vt. Const., 1793, Amend. 23. 

Iowa Const., 1857, Art. III, §35; Kan. 
Const., 1859, Art. 2, §2, Art. 10, §1; Me. 
Const., 1819, Art. IV-Pt. First, §3; Mich., 
Const., 1850, Art. IV, § 3; Mo. Const., 1865, 
Art. IV, $2; N.Y. Const., 1846, Art. ITI, § 5; 
Ohio Const., 1851, Art. XI §§ 2-5; Pa. Const., 
1838, Art. I, §§4, 6, 7, as amended; Tenn. 
Const., 1834, Art. II, §5; W. Va., Const., 
1861-1863, Art. IV, § 9. 

“Ninth Census of the United States, Sta- 
tistics of Population (1872) (hereafter Cen- 
sus), 49. The population figures, here and 
hereafter, are for the year 1870, which pre- 
sumably best reflect the figures for the years 
1866-1870. Only the figures for 1860 were 
available at that time, of course, and they 
would have been used by anyone interested 
in population statistics. See, e.g., Globe 3028 
(remarks of Senator Johnson). 

The method of apportionment is contained 
in N.J. Const., 1844, Art. IV, 5 II, cl. 1. 

N. J. Const., 1844, Art. IV, 5 III, cl. 1. 
Census 49. 

9 Ibid. 

0 N.Y. Const., 1846, Art. III, §§2, 5. Cen- 
sus 50-51. 

* Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

There were 14 countries, Census 67, each 
of which was entitled to at least one out of 
a total of 30 seats. Vt. Const., 1793, Amend, 
23. 
% Census 67. 

Act of Mar, 2, 1867 § 5, 14 Stat. 429. See 
also Act of June 25, 1868, 15 Stat. 73, declar- 
ing that the States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Louisiana, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Florida, would be admitted to representation 
in Congress when their legislatures had rati- 
fied the Fourteenth Amendment. Other 
conditions were also imposed, including a 
requirement that Georgia nullify certain pro- 
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scrutinized in Congress.“ Debates over re- 
admission were extensive.” In at least one 
instance, the problem of State legislative 
apportionment was expressly called to the 
attention of Congress. Objecting to the in- 
clusion of Florida in the act of June 25, 1868, 
Mr. Farnsworth stated on the floor of the 
House: 

“I might refer to the apportionment of 
representatives. By this constitution repre- 
sentatives in the Legislature of Florida are 
apportioned in such a manner as to give the 
sparsely populated portions of the State the 
control of the legislature. The sparsely 
populated parts of the State are those where 
there are very few Negroes, the parts inhab- 
ited by the white rebels, the men who, com- 
ing in from Georgia, Alabama, and other 
States, control the fortunes of their several 
counties. By this constitution every county 
in that State is entitled to a representative, 
There are in that State counties that have 
not 30 registered voters; yet, under this con- 
stitution, every one of those counties is en- 
titled to a representative in the legislature; 
while the populous counties are entitled to 
only one representative each, with an addi- 
tional representative for every thousand 
inhabitants.” * 

The response of Mr. Butler is particularly 
illuminating: 

“All these arguments, all these statements, 
all the provisions of this constitution have 
been submitted to the Judiciary Committee 
of the Senate, and they have found the con- 
stitution republican and proper. This con- 
stitution has been submitted to the Sen- 
ate, and they have found it republican and 
proper. It has been submitted to your own 
Committee on Reconstruction, and they have 
found it republican and proper, and have 
reported it to this House.“ ® 


visions of its Constitution. Ibid. Arkansas, 
which had already ratified the Fourteenth 
Amendment, was readmitted by Act of June 
22, 1868, 15 Stat. 72. Virginia was readmit- 
ted by Act of Jan. 26, 1870, 16 Stat. 62; Mis- 
sissippi by Act of Feb. 23, 1870, 16 Stat. 67; 
and Texas by Act of Mar. 30, 1870, 16 Stat. 
80. Georgia was not finally readmitted until 
later, by Act of July 15, 1870, 16 Stat. 363. 

% Discussing the bill which eventuated in 
the Act of June 25, 1868, see note 41, supra, 
Thaddeus Stevens said: 

“Now, sir, what is the particular question 
we are considering? Five or six States have 
had submitted to them the question of form- 
ing constitutions for their own government, 
They have voluntarily formed such constitu- 
tions, under the direction of the Government 
of the United States. * * * They have sent 
us their constitutions, Those constitutions 
have been printed and laid before us. We 
have looked at them; we have pronounced 
them republican in form; and all we propose 
to require is that they shall remain so for- 
ever. Subject to this requirement, we are 
willing to admit them into the Union.” 
Cong. Globe, 40th Cong., 2d Sess., 2465 
(1868). See also the remarks of Mr. Butler, 
infra, p. 19-20. 

The close attention given the various Con- 
stitutions is attested by the Act of June 25, 
1868, which conditioned Georgia's readmis- 
sion on the deletion of “the first and third 
subdivision of section seventeen of the fifth 
article of the constitution of said State, ex- 
cept the proviso to the first subdivision.” 15 
Stat. 73. The sections involved are printed 
in Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 57, 40th Cong., 2d Sess., 
14-15. 

Compare United States v. Florida, 363 U.S. 
121, 124-127. 

See, e.g, Cong. Globe, 40th Cong., 2d 
Sess., 2412-2413, 2858-2860, 2861-2871, 2895- 
2900, 2901-2904, 2927-2935, 2963-2970, 2998- 
3022, 3023-3029 (1868). 

s Cong. Globe, 40th Cong., 2d Sess., 3090- 
3091 (1868). 

0 Id., at 3092. 
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The constitutions of 6 of the 10 States 
contained provisions departing substantially 
from the method of apportionment now held 
to be required by the amendment.” And, 
as in the North, the departures were as real 
in fact as in theory. In North Carolina, 90 
of the 120 representatives were apportioned 
among the counties without regard to popu- 
lation, leaving 30 seats to be distributed by 
numbers.“ Since there were 7 counties with 
populations under 5,000 and 26 counties with 
populations over 15,000, the disproportions 
must have been widespread and substantial.“ 
In South Carolina, Charleston, with a popu- 
lation of 88,863, elected two senators; each 
of the other counties, with populations rang- 
ing from 10,269 to 42,486 elected one sen- 
ator.“ In Florida, each of the 39 counties 
was entitled to elect 1 representative, no 
county was entitled to more than 4.“ These 
principles applied to Dade County with a 
population of 85 and to Alachua County and 
Leon County, with populations of 17,328 and 
15,236, respectively.“ 

It is incredible that Congress would have 
exacted ratification of the 14th amendment 
as the price of readmission, would have 
studied the State constitutions for compli- 
ance with the amendment, and would then 
have disregarded violations of it. 

The facts recited above show beyond any 
possible doubt: 

1. That Congress, with full awareness of 
and attention to the possibility that the 
States would not afford full equality in vot- 
ing rights to all their citizens, nevertheless 
deliberately chose not to interfere with 
the States’ plenary power in this regard when 
it proposed the 14th amendment; 

2. That Congress did not include in the 
14th amendment restrictions on the States’ 
power to control voting rights because it 
believed that if such restrictions were in- 
cluded, the amendment would not be 
adopted. 

3. That at least a substantial majority, if 
not all, of the States which ratified the 14th 
amendment did not consider that in sọ 
doing, they were accepting limitations on 
their freedom, never before questioned, to 
regulate voting rights as they chose. 

Even if one were to accept the majority's 
belief that it is proper entirely to disregard 
the unmistakable implications of the second 
section of the amendment in construing 
the first section, one is confounded by its 
disregard of all this history. There is here 
none of the difficulty which may attend the 
application of basic principles to situations 
not contemplated or understood when the 
principles were framed. The problems which 
concern the Court now were problems when 
the amendment was adopted, By the delib- 
erate choice of those responsible for the 
amendment, it left those problems un- 
touched. 

C. AFTER 1868 

The years following 1868, far from indi- 
cating a developing awareness of the appli- 
cability of the 14th amendment to problems 
of apportionment, demonstrate precisely the 
reverse: that the States retained and exer- 
cised the power independently to apportion 
their legislatures. In its constitutions of 
1875 and 1901, Alabama carried forward ear- 
lier provisions guaranteeing each county at 
least one representative and fixing an upper 


“Ala. Const., 1867, Art. VIII, §1; Fla. 
Const., 1868, Art XVI; Ga. Const., 1868, Art. 
III, § 3, 11; La. Const., 1868, Titl. II, Art. 20; 
N.C. Const., 1868, Art. IT, § 6; S.C, Const., 1868, 
Art II, §§ 6, 8. 

“N.C. Const., 1868, Art. II, § 6, There were 
90 counties. Census 52-53. 

“Thid. 

8. C. Const., 1868, Art. II, § 8; Census 60. 

“Fla. Const., 1868, Art. XIV. 

“Census 18-19. 
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limit to the number of seats in the house.“ 
Florida’s constitution of 1885 continued the 
guarantee of one representative for each 
county and reduced the maximum number 
of representatives per county from four to 
three.“ Georgia, in 1877, continued to favor 
the smaller counties.“ Louisiana, in 1879, 
guaranteed each parish at least one repre- 
sentative in the house.” In 1890, Mississippi 
guaranteed each county one representative, 
established a maximum number of repre- 
sentatives, and provided that specified groups 
of counties should each have approximately 
one-third of the seats in the house, whatever 
the spread of population.“ Missouri’s con- 
stitution of 1875 gave each county one rep- 
resentative and otherwise favored less popu- 
lous areas.» Montana's original constitu- 
tion of 1889 apportioned the State senate by 
counties.“ In 1877, New Hampshire amended 
its constitution’s provisions for apportion- 
ment, but continued to favor sparsely set- 
tled areas in the house and to apportion 
seats in the senate according to direct taxes 
paid," the same was true of New Hampshire's 
Constitution of 1902.% 

In 1804, New York adopted a constitution 
the peculiar apportionment provisions of 
which were obviously intended to prevent 
representation according to population: no 
county was allowed to have more than one- 
third of all the senators, no two counties 
which were adjoining or “separated only by 
public waters” could have more than one- 
half of all the senators, and whenever any 
county became entitled to more than three 
senators, the total number of senators was 
increased, thus preserving to the small coun- 
ties their original number of seats. In ad- 
dition, each county except Hamilton was 
guaranteed a seat in the assembly.“ The 
North Carolina constitution of 1876 gave 
each county at least one representative and 
fixed a maximum number of representatives 
for the whole house.” Oklahoma’s constitu- 
tion at the time of its admission to the 
Union (1907) favored small counties by the 
use of partial ratios and a maximum number 
of seats in the house; in addition, no county 
was permitted to “take part” in the election 
of more than seven representatives.“ Penn- 
sylvania, in 1873, continued to guarantee 
each county one representative in the 
house,” The same was true of South Caro- 
lina’s constitution of 1895, which provided 
also that each county should elect one and 
only one senator.“ Utah's original constitu- 
tion of 1895 assured each county of one rep- 
resentative in the house Wyoming, when 
it entered the Union in 1889, guaranteed 
each county at least one senator and one 
representative. 

D. TODAY 


Since the Court now invalidates the legis- 
lative apportionments in six States, and has 
so far upheld the apportionment in none, it 
is scarcely necessary to comment on the 
situation in the States today, which is, of 
course, as fully contrary to the Court’s deci- 


4% Ala. Const., 1875, Art. IX, §§2, 3; Ala. 
Const., 1901, Art. IX, §§ 198, 199. 

Fla. Const., 1885, Art. VII, § 3. 

Ga. Const., 1877, Art. III, § III. 

1 La. Const., 1879, Art. 16. 

0 Miss. Const., 1890, Art. 13, § 256. 

5 Mo. Const., 1875, Art. 4, § 2. 

% Mont. Const., 1889, Art. V. § 4, Art. VI, § 4. 

N. H. Const., 1792, Part Second, §§ 9-11, 
26, as amended. 

“NH. Const., 1902, Part Second, Arts. 9, 
10, 25. 

N.Y. Const., 1894, Art. III, § 4. 

60 N. T. Const., 1894, Art. III, § 5. 

5 N.C. Const., 1876, Art. II, § 5. 

5 Okla. Const., 1907, Art. V, $ 10. 

0 Pa. Const., 1873, Art. II, § 17 

© 8. O. Const., 1895, Art. III, §§ 

Utah Const., 1895, Art, IX, § 4. 

a Wyo. Const., 1889, Art. III, § 3. 
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sion as is the record of every prior period 
in this Nation's history. As of 1961, the 
constitutions of all but 11 States, roughly 
20 percent of the total, recognized bases of 
apportionment other than geographic spread 
of population, and to some extent favored 
sparsely populated areas by a variety of de- 
vices, ranging from straight area representa- 
tion or guaranteed minimum area represen- 
tation to complicated schemes of the kind 
exemplified by the provisions of New York’s 
constitution of 1894, still in effect until 
struck down by the Court today in No. 20, 
post, p. ——. Since Tennessee, which was 
the subject of Baker against Carr, and Vir- 
ginia, scrutinized and disapproved today in 
No. 69, post, p. ——, are among the 11 States 
whose own constitutions are sound from the 
standpoint of the Federal Constitution as 
construed today, it is evident that the actual 
practice of the States is even more uniformly 
than their theory opposed to the Court’s view 
of what is constitutionally permissible. 


E. OTHER FACTORS 


In this summary of what the majority 
ignores, note should be taken of the 15th and 
19th amendments. The former prohibited 
the States from denying or abridging the 
right to vote “on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude.” The latter, 
certified as part of the Constitution in 1920, 
added sex to the prohibited classifications. 
In Minor v. Happersett, 21 Wall, 162, this 
Court considered the claim that the right of 
women to vote was protected by the privi- 
leges and immunities clause of the 14th 
amendment. The Court's discussion there of 
the significance of the 15th amendment is 
fully applicable here with respect to the 19th 
amendment as well. 

“And still again, after the adoption of the 
14th amendment, it was deemed necessary 
to adopt a 15th, as follows: ‘The right of 
citizens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States, 
or by any State, on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude.’ The 14th 
amendment had already provided that no 
State should make or enforce any law which 
should abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States. If suffrage 
was one of these privileges or immunities, 
why amend the Constitution to prevent its 
being denied on account of race, et cetera? 
Nothing is more evident than that the greater 
must include the lesser, and if all were al- 
ready protected, why go through with the 
form of amending the Constitution to pro- 
tecta part?” Id., at 175. 

In the present case, we can go still further. 
If constitutional amendment was the only 
means by which all men and, later, women, 
could be guaranteed the right to vote at all, 
even for Federal officers, how can it be that 
the far less obvious right to a particular kind 
of apportionment of State legislatures—a 
right to which is opposed a far more plausi- 
ble conflicting interest of the State than the 
interest which opposes the general right to 
vote—can be conferred by judicial construc- 
tion of the 14th amendment? e Yet, unless 


A tabular presentation of constitutional 
provisions for apportionment as of Nov. 1, 
1961, appears in XIV Book of the States 
(1962-1963) , 58-62. Using this table, but dis- 
regarding some deviations from a pure pop- 
ulation base, the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations states that 
there are 15 States in which the legislatures 
are apportioned solely according to popula- 
tion. Apportionment of State Legislatures 
(1962), 12. 

% Compare the Court’s statement in Guinn 
v. United States, 238 U.S. 347, 362: 

„Beyond doubt the [Fifteenth] 


Amendment does not take away from the 
state governments in a general sense the 
power over sufrage which has belonged to 
those governments from the beginning and 
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one takes the highly implausible view that 
the 14th amendment controls methods of 
apportionment but leaves the right to vote 
itself unprotected, the conclusion is ines- 
capable that the Court has, for purposes of 
these cases, relegated the 15th and 19th 
amendments to the same limbo of constitu- 
tional anachronisms to which the second 
section of the 14th amendment has been 
assigned. 

Mention should be made finally of the 
decisions of this Court which are disregarded 
or, more accurately, silently overruled to- 
day. Minor v. Happersett, supra, in which 
the Court held that the 14th amendment did 
not confer the right to vote on anyone, has 
already been noted. Other cases are more 
directly in point. In Colgrove v. Barrett, 
330 U.S. 804, this Court dismissed “for want 
of a substantial Federal question” an appeal 
from the dismissal of a complaint alleging 
that the Illinois legislative apportionment 
resulted in “gross inequality in voting 
power” and “gross and arbitrary and atro- 
cious discrimination in voting” which de- 
nied the plaintiffs equal protection of the 
laws. In Remmey v. Smith, 102 F. Supp. 
708 (D.C.E.D. Pa.), a three-judge district 
court dismissed a complaint alleging that 
the apportionment of the Pennsylvania Leg- 
islature deprived the plaintiffs of “consti- 
tutional rights guaranteed to them by the 
14th amendment.” Id., at 709. The district 
court stated that it was aware that the 
plaintiffs’ allegations were ‘notoriously 
true” and that “the practical disenfran- 
chisement of qualified electors in certain of 
the election districts in Philadelphia County 
is a matter of common knowledge.” Id., at 
710. This Court dismissed the appeal “for 
the want of a substantia] Federal question.” 
342 U.S. 916. 

In Kidd v. McCanless, 292 S. W. 2d 40, the 
Supreme Court of Tennessee dismissed an 
action for a declaratory judgment that the 
Tennessee Apportionment Act of 1901 was 
unconstitutional. The complaint alleged 
that “a minority of approximately 37 per- 
cent of the voting population of the State 
now elects and controls 20 of the 33 mem- 
bers of the senate; that a minority of 40 
percent of the voting population of the State 
now controls 63 of the 99 members of the 
house of representatives.” Id., at 42. With- 
out dissent, this Court granted the motion 
to dismiss the appeal. 352 U.S, 920. In Rad- 
ford v. Gary, 145 F. Supp. 541 (D.C.W.D. 
Okla.), a three-judge district court was con- 
vened to consider “the complaint of the 
plaintif to the effect that the existing ap- 
portionment statutes of the State of Okla- 
homa violate the plain mandate of the 
Oklahoma Constitution and operate to de- 
prive him of the equal protection of the 
laws guaranteed by the 14th amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States.” Id., 
at 542. The plaintiff alleged that he was a 
resident and voter in the most populous 
county of the State, which had about 15 per- 
cent of the total population of the State but 
only about 2 percent of the seats in the State 
senate and less than 4 percent of the seats 
in the house. The complaint recited the 
unwillingness or inability of the branches of 


without the possession of which power the 
whole fabric upon which the division of 
state and national authority under the Con- 
stitution and the organization of both gov- 
ernments rest would be without support and 
both the authority of the nation and the 
State would fall to the ground. In fact, the 
very command of the Amendment recog- 
nizes the possession of the general power by 
the State, since the Amendment seeks to reg- 
ulate its exercise as to the particular subject 
with which it deals.” 

The quoted phrases are taken from the 
Jurisdictional Statement, pp. 13, 19. 
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the State government to provide relief and 
alleged that there was no State remedy avail- 
able. The district court granted a motion 
to dismiss. This Court affirmed without dis- 
sent. 352 U.S. 991. 

Each of these recent cases is distinguished 
on some ground or other in Baker v. Carr. 
See 369 U.S., at 235-236. Their 
dispositions prevent consideration whether 
these after-the-fact distinctions are real or 
imaginary. The fact remains, however, that 
between 1947 and 1957, four cases raising 
issues precisely the same as those decided 
today were presented to the Court. Three 
were dismissed because the issues presented 
were thought insubstantial and in the fourth 
the lower court’s dismissal was affirmed,” 

I have tried to make the catalog complete, 
yet to keep it within the manageable limits 
of a judicial opinion. In my judgment, to- 
day's decisions are refuted by the language 
of the amendment which they construe and 
by the inference fairly to be drawn from 
subsequently enacted amendments. They are 
unequivocally refuted by history and by con- 
sistent theory and practice from the time of 
the adoption of the 14th amendment until 
today. 


It is clear, is it not, that the power 
to establish the structure and the form 
of a legislative body is legislative power? 

There is one thing that is clear in our 
Constitution. In article I the legislative 
power of the United States is vested in 
the Congress. That is clear. None of it 
is vested in the court system. All legis- 
lative powers herein granted shall be 
— 5 in a Congress of the United 

ta Bye 

Where in the Constitution is any au- 
thority given to the court to entertain 
and exercise legislative power? I defy 
anyone to find it. 

The 10th amendment to the Consti- 
tution, which the Supreme Court rarely 
refers to, says that all powers not dele- 
gated in this Constitution or prohibited 
to the States are reserved to the States 
or to the people respectively. 

The power of the people of Colorado 
to determine how their agents for deter- 
mining State policy shall be selected was 


“In two early cases dealing with party 
primaries in Texas, the Court indicated that 
the Equal Protection Clause did afford some 
protection of the right to vote, Nizon v. 
Herndon, 273 U.S. 536; Nizon v. Condon, 286 
U.S. 73. Before and after these cases, two 
cases dealing with the qualifications for elec- 
tors in Oklahoma had gone off on the Fif- 
teenth Amendment, Guinn v. United States, 
238 U.S. 347; Lane v. Wilson, 307 U.S. 268. 
The rationale of the Texas cases is almost 
certainly to be explained by the Court’s re- 
luctance to decide that party primaries were 
a part of the electoral process for purposes 
of the Fifteenth Amendment. See Newberry 
v. United States, 256 U.S. 232. Once that 
question was laid to rest in United States v. 
Classic, 313 U.S. 299, the Court decided sub- 
sequent cases involving Texas party pri- 
maries on the basis of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment. Smith v. Allwright, 321 U.S. 649; 
Terry v. Adams, 345 U.S. 461. 

The recent decision in Gomillion v. Light- 
foot, 364 U.S. 339, that a constitutional 
claim was stated by allegations that mu- 
nicipal lines had been redrawn with the in- 
tention of depriving Negroes of the right to 
vote in municipal elections was based on 
the Fifteenth Amendment. Only one Jus- 
tice, in a concurring opinion, relied on the 
Equal Protection ‘Clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. Id., at 349. 
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at least a power reserved to the people, 
and it was a legislative power vested in 
their legislature. 

The courts have gone rather beserk in 
this field. A Federal court in New York 
has amended the constitution of the 
State of New York to provide that the 
legislators instead of having a 2-year 
term, as the constitution provides, shall 
have a 1-year term. 

In the State of Washington, a three- 
man court, ordered the legislature to be 
called into special session. The Gover- 
nor would not do it by a certain limited 
time and the court said to the legisla- 
ture, in effect, “in the event you fail to 
reapportion your State legislature forth- 
with, next January, when you convene, 
each member of the legislature will have 
that weight attached to his vote as the 
proportion of the people he represents 
bears to the proportion of the State gen- 
erally. This is a weighted vote. Is that 
legislative power? Where is legislative 
power vested in the Supreme Court or 
Federal courts of the United States? 

It is clear under the plain language 
in article III, section 1, that the lower 
courts have the powers that the Congress 
gives them, and under article III, sec- 
tion 2, the Supreme Court has that ap- 
pellate jurisdiction which Congress gives 
it subject to such regulation and subject 
to such exceptions as the Congress may 
make. 

The Tuck bill is clearly constitutional, 
in my opinion. 

I see the gentleman from Virginia on 
the floor. I want to ask him a question 
for the purpose of making legislative his- 
tory. The gentleman’s bill uses this 
phrase to describe the type of action in 
which jurisdiction is withdrawn: 

Any petition or complaint seeking to ap- 


portion or reapportion the legislature of any 
State of the Union. 


I have a similar bill, H.R, 11879, in 
which I describe the type of action for 
which jurisdiction is withdrawn in some- 
what different fashion. This is my lan- 
guage: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
chapter 85 of title 28, United States Code, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new section: 

“$ 1361. Legislative districts 

“A district court shall not have jurisdic- 
tion of any action to enjoin, suspend, or 
modify the operation of any law respecting 
the boundaries of, or the number of persons 
to be elected from, any district from which 
persons are elected to the legislature of any 
State.” 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 85 of title 28, United States Code, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“1361, Legislative districts.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Chapter 81 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 
1259. Exception to appellate jurisdiction 

in cases involving legislative dis- 
tricts 

“The Supreme Court of the United States 
shall not have appellate jurisdiction of any 
action of any type described in section 1361 
of this title.” 

(b) The table of sections at the bi 
of chapter 81 of title 28, United States Code, 
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is amended by adding at the end thereof 

the following: 

“1259, Exception to appellate jurisdiction in 
cases involving legislative districts.” 


My question is based on the factual 
situation in Michigan. The suits in 
Michigan relating to the State legisla- 
ture were not brought against the State 
legislature to mandamus it in effect to 
exercise its legislative power the way the 
Court thinks it should; they were brought 
against the Secretary of State as an in- 
dividual to restrain him from carrying 
out an election according to State law, 
which the plaintiffs claimed was un- 
constitutional. Would the gentleman’s 
bill cover that type of situation? 

Mr. TUCK. I think it would. 

Mr. MEADER. The gentleman be- 
lieves the language I mentioned would 
be constitutional in either event? 

Mr. TUCK. Yes. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. In the gentleman’s 
discussion, in my opinion, the gentleman 
touched on the question of whether the 
legislative power of the Congress pro- 
vided that jurisdiction under article III 
dealing with appellate jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court, or whether or not that 
should be considered with other consti- 
stutional provisions, for example, due 
process. The gentleman has not touched 
on the question of whether or not due 
process requires the process of judicial 
review on some constitutional issues. 

Mr. MEADER. I know that argument 
can be made. The very way the Court 
gets into this thing at all is by stretch- 
ing the 14th amendment. No one ever 
thought before Baker against Carr that 
the 14th amendment gave the courts 
power to determine the composition of 


legislative bodies. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 4 5 to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. WHITENER]. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
believe that the business we are about is 
the most important to come before the 
Congress since I came here 8 years ago. 
Today we have before us a decision which 
as much as any other we have had dur- 
ing my service as a Member of Congress, 
will say whether we believe in the clear 
language and purpose of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States or whether some 
of us are going to be carried away and 
do violence to that great instrument be- 
cause of what we deem to be some 
extraordinary political situation. 

Some newspapers in my own home 
area that are carrying editorials because 
they feel their constituency is an urban 
constituency and that they are, there- 
fore, serving their community by taking 
a position which, in my judgment, is 
absolutely contrary to both the language 
and the history of the Constitution, and 
more specifically the 14th amendment. 

There are men seated in this room who, 
feeling that the result which they con- 
template will flow from the decision of 
the Court is favorable to their party or 
unfavorable to another political party, 
will support it. 
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There are others who are here from 
urban centers who will support this leg- 
islation because they believe it will do 
something to bring about equity where 
inequitable situations exist—and we all 
recognize that such conditions do exist— 
in city representation, who at the same 
time are overlooking the fact that if the 
equal protection clause of the Constitu- 
tion vests in the Supreme Court the 
authority to meddle in State legislative 
apportionment on the theory of one vote 
to one person, that same principle gives 
to that same Court and its inferior Fed- 
eral courts the right to determine 
whether or not in your city, your county, 
and in your education board elections— 
that principle of one vote to one person 
exists. 

It has been suggested here that anyone 
who feels that under the Constitution 
the Congress has the authority and the 
power to bring about some degree of 
rectitude in this miserable situation cre- 
ated by the unfortunate decision in 
Reynolds against Sims that that indi- 
cates a degree of simplemindedness on 
the part of some of us. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. Not unless the gen- 
tleman wants to associate himself with 
that group. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I will be 
delighted to reply and ask you: Are you 
in favor of repealing that portion of the 
14th amendment which offers equal pro- 
tection to all individuals? 

Mr. WHITENER. I will say to the 
gentleman, I have not proposed that. 

Even Thaddeus Stevens with all his 
vigor and vim for the 14th amendment 
took the position, as the debates in the 
Congressional Globe will show, diamet- 
rically opposed to the position asserted 
by the gentleman from Colorado. Stev- 
ens expressed regret that the Congress 
could not go further with the 14th 
amendment than it did. He said this 
about it. He said, in effect: 

We have put into it a provision in section 
2 which will dilute the representation of 
any State which denies to male persons over 
21 years of age the right to vote, and that 
is as far as we can go 


Because he said, in effect: 
We must be practical men and we know that 
the States will not ratify it if we give to the 
Federal authorities control over State ap- 
portionment. 


I regret that my time has expired. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
the amendment and the enactment and 
ae ip approval of the bill now before 


er. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LINDSAY]. 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield to the gentleman from Maryland 
for a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MORTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 11926. 

The issue before us concerning ap- 
portionment of the legislatures of the 
several States brings this country to a 
point of great decision. If we take the 
course of apportioning each house of our 
State legislatures on the basis of popu- 
lation alone, we upset and undermine 
the very force that has placed our sys- 
tem of government by the people in a 
position of leadership among the na- 
tions. 

A knowledge of the history of appor- 
tionment is essential for an understand- 
ing of our representative system of gov- 
ernment. Dr. Alfred de Grazia, the noted 
political scientist, defines apportionment 
in the most abstract and general sense as 
“the division of a jurisdiction into group- 
ings or constituencies some of whose 
members are able to participate in a des- 
ignation of officers of the jurisdiction,” 

An apportionment system should be 
aimed at facilitating the tasks of the 
people in the movement of their society 
in a way that will preserve the basic prin- 
ciples of representative government. 
These principles are summarized by De 
Grazia as: 

First. A pervasive doctrine of the con- 
sent of the people. 

Second. Provisions for the entry of 
various kinds of opinions and interests 
into the political processes and the re- 
sulting legislation. 

Third. Limits on the extent to which 
dissenting groups can be coerced. 

Fourth. A rule of law applicable to 
wa Government as well as to the peo- 
ple. 

These principles are definitive and pro- 
vide us with the substance to consider 
any proposition and particularly the 
proposition before the country now of 
departing from a system of apportion- 
ment of State legislatures which has in 
many cases been in existence as long or 
longer than the National Congress. 

In his dissenting opinion in the June 
15 decision of the U.S. Supreme Court— 
Reynolds against Sims—Mr, Justice Har- 
lan very articulately pointed out how 
the Court strayed from the appropriate 
bounds of its authority. 

As well as demonstrating that the 
equal-protection clause was never in- 
tended to inhibit the States in choosing 
any democratic method they pleased for 
the apportionment of their legislatures, 
Mr. Justice Harlan listed the following 
points which the Court declared uncon- 
stitutional in its decision: 

First. History. 

Second. Economic or other sorts of 
group interests. 

Third. Area. 

Fourth. Geographical considerations. 

Fifth. A desire to insure effective rep- 
resentation for sparsely settled areas. 

Sixth. Availability of access of citizens 
to their representatives. 

Seventh. Theories of bicameralism— 
except those approved by the Court. 

Eighth. Occupation. 

Ninth. An attempt to balance urban 
and rural power. 

Tenth. The preference of a majority 
of the voters in a State. 
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Mr. Chairman, I rise here today not 
as a lawyer or even a student of constitu- 
tional law. I speak here as a repre- 
sentative of the people of the First 
District of Maryland, a State whose leg- 
islature was established prior to 1650. 

From colonization until 1650, it is true 
that in Maryland the right of representa- 
tion had no particular characteristic of 
regularity. Every freeman in the colony 
had the right to be present at any of the 
assemblies that transacted business rela- 
tive to the colony, pending approval of 
the Royal Governor. That right, a per- 
sonal privilege like that of a member of 
the House of Peers in England, allowed 
the colonists either to appear in person or 
be represented by proxy, or to join in the 
election of delegates to represent him. 

Generally Maryland’s earliest assem- 
blies became assemblies of representa- 
tives. In 1692, after the establishment 
of the Royal Government in Maryland, 
the constitution of the lower house was 
regulated by law. It provided for the 
right of representation established on a 
basis of equality among the counties. 
This provision existed without alteration 
for nearly 100 years until the time of the 
American Revolution. 

In the heat of the War for Independ- 
ence, a State convention was called at 
Annapolis to form a constitution and 
adopt a bill of rights that would guide 
the newly declared State of Maryland. 
The State’s first constitution was adopted 
November 10, 1776. It stated emphat- 
ically that “all government of right orig- 
inates from the people, is founded in 
compact only, and instituted solely for 
the good of the whole.” 

It was provided in the State consti- 
tution of 1776 and again provided in the 
three later constitutions of 1851, 1864, 
and 1867, that the people of the State 
of Maryland be represented in two 
houses of legislation—the upper house 
apportioned equally among the several 
counties and legislative districts of Bal- 
timore City and the lower house ac- 
cording to population of the State. 

During the course of the State’s his- 
tory, the establishment of additional 
counties and of additional legislative 
districts in the city of Baltimore took 
place which now provide the Senate of 
Maryland’s General Assembly with 29 
senators. It was with a general as- 
sembly of two houses, one based on pop- 
ulation, the other based on other consid- 
erations, that Maryland entered the 
Union and in good faith. This is the 
system under which the State has 
fiourished and grown. It was under this 
system of legislation that Maryland’s 
transportation complex both on land 
and maritime became a reality; it was 
under this system of legislation that her 
schools, universities, and other educa- 
tional institutions have flourished pro- 
viding opportunities in this field second 
to none. It was under this system of 
legislation that Maryland’s economy was 
achieved binding agriculture, industry, 
and mineral development together in a 
dynamic common purpose. 

Here in this small State, here in this, 
one of the earliest States, here in this 
free State, is proof that a dynamic bi- 
cameral general assembly, one house 
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based on population and one house based 
on other considerations, has worked well 
for the people in their responsibility of 
governing themselves and developing 
their society. 

Now, in this hour after almost two 
centuries of incomparable growth and 
development—a period during which the 
aspirations for human freedom under 
law were matched in no other place in 
the world—the Supreme Court says, 
“Change.” 

Mr. Chairman, if it becomes neces- 
sary for the States to yield from their 
position and if we must apportion each 
House of our legislature according to 
mere numbers of people, we cannot help 
but depart from the historic and basic 
principles of republican government. 

If ever there were a challenge before 
Congress it is now. It is the challenge 
to hold the line for the sovereignty of 
the people and of the several States in 
the determination of their own political 
destiny. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow]? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I am one 
of those who believes that the authors 
of the Constitution of the United States, 
though they were most certainly an un- 
usually gifted group of men, could not 
have produced the greatest document in 
the history of Government without di- 
vine inspiration and guidance. 

I am one who believes that this Gov- 
ernment can fulfill its primary purpose, 
to preserve the liberty and independence 
of our people, only by faithful adherence 
to the language and spirit of the Consti- 
tution. I fear that we shall lose our lib- 
erties and we will cease to be the shining 
beacon of freedom in a world of darkness 
if we continue to tamper with or try to 
interpret the God-given foundation of 
our society in the light of novel socio- 
logical fads or political whims. It is a 
temptation we must ever resist. 

The Supreme Court has asserted au- 
thority to determine how the State leg- 
islatures shall be composed. Many did 
not believe that the Court could properly 
consider the question. Many continue 
to regard these decisions as a usurpa- 
tion of power by the Court. But what- 
ever the merits, we are here today to de- 
cide whether it is in the interests of good 
government to permit the Court to con~ 
tinue to exercise jurisdiction in this 
matter or whether we should exercise 
our power to limit its jurisdiction. 

With regard to the judicial power, the 
history of the Constitutional Convention 
indicates that the primary consideration 
was to establish courts that would be 
free and independent of the whims of 
tyrants, but responsive to the require- 
ments of the growing Nation. 

The Convention authorized Congress 
to establish a system of inferior courts, it 
spelled out insofar as it could the juris- 
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diction of the Supreme Court and the in- 
ferior courts that Congress might later 
establish, and added the wise proviso in 
article III, section 2: 

In all other cases before mentioned, the 
Supreme Court shall have appellate juris- 
diction, both as to law and fact, with such 


exceptions and regulations as the Congress 
shall make, 


Thus it was left with the representa- 
tives of the people in Congress to bestow, 
withhold or withdraw appellate jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court, as might be 
required in the interests of justice and 
the development of free government in 
this Nation. 

Regrettably, the drafters of our Con- 
stitution have left us relatively little ex- 
planation of their deliberations on the 
judicial power. They were primarily 
concerned with the legislative and exec- 
utive branches of the new Government 
and most of their discussions, delibera- 
tions and later comments were concerned 
with these branches. 

I am convinced that had they foreseen 
the growth of the Supreme Court to the 
position of power and authority it wields 
today, they might have devoted consid- 
erably more attention to the third branch 
of Government. However, they did leave 
us in this case, as in others, a constitu- 
tional safety valve adequate for the solu- 
tion of unforeseen problems, and that is 
what we are working with today. The 
Congress now faces a problem that re- 
quires us to exercise our constitutional 
authority to define the appellate juris- 
diction of the Court. We must exercise 
here today one of the devices of our 
splendid system of constitutional checks 
and balances in order to preserve that 
system in the legislatures of the 50 
States. 

May I point out that the Supreme 
Court itself has ruled consistently that 
Congress may exercise the constitutional 
power to limit the appellate jurisdiction 
of the courts. Such a ruling was first 
handed down in the Wiscart v. Dauchy 
(3 Dall. 321) in 1796. The McCardle case 
of 1869 is a landmark decision in which 
an act of Congress withdrew appellate 
jurisdiction from the Court in certain 
habeas corpus proceedings while the 
Court actually had under advisement 
such a proceeding initiated by Mr. Mc- 
Cardle. The Court thereupon dismissed 
the appeal for want of jurisdiction with 
the following statement by Chief Justice 
Chase: 

Without jurisdiction, the Court cannot 
proceed at all on any cause. Jurisdiction is 
the power to declare the law and when it 
ceases to exist, the only function remaining 
to the Court is that of announcing the fact 
and dismissing the cause. 


One could continue with other cita- 
tions, but without belaboring the issue, 
we need only say that it is clear we have 
the power to withhold or withdraw ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
and the district courts and that the 
courts have acknowledged that fact 
repeatedly. 

Mr. Chairman, I have received a num- 
ber of telegrams from officials of local 
unions in my district who have been 
alerted to protest approval of the Tuck 
amendment. A few individuals have 
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written on this subject. They rejoice in 
the Court decision concerning apportion- 
ment of the State legislatures because 
they believe that it gives the urban cen- 
ters a greater voice in the States and 
it is only fair and just that they should 
have adequate representation. I agree 
entirely that our legislatures should 
represent fairly and equitably all of the 
citizens of our States. But in this in- 
stance as in many others, I question 
whether the means of achieving the goal 
are not at least as important as the goal 
itself. Here we would surrender to the 
Court the right to decide political ques- 
tions that have been and, I believe 
should continue to be outside the prov- 
ince of the Court. Perhaps the end is 
desirable, but when we surrender this 
small part of our political responsibility 
to the Court, no matter how desirable 
the immediate goal, we are losing a part 
of our freedom. I do not care whether 
we lost it to a President or a King or a 
Court, the fact remains that when free- 
mén surrender their responsibilities as 
freemen, to whatever authority, freedom 
is diminished and freedom lost is seldom 
regained. 

The political questions involved in leg- 
islative districts and representation can 
and will be solved in time in the proper 
way. Most of us, I am certain, will work 
vigorously to that end. But for now, I 
will resist this usurpation of power by 
the Supreme Court and I will support the 
Tuck amendment to withdraw from the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Court a 
question over which I do not believe it 
has or should have exercised jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from California? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, the fact that we have H.R. 11926 
before us this late in the session indi- 
cates the great concern over legislative 
reapportionment held by Members of this 
body and their constituencies. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
issued an opinion calling for a revolu- 
tionary change in the political order of 
most of the States in our Union. 

The very magnitude of the change in- 
dicates it should be very carefully ex- 
amined instead of blindly followed. The 
decision holds that the legislatures of 80 
percent of our States are improperly 
constituted and that all State bodies 
must be made up of representatives 
chosen from districts that are reason- 
ably equal in population. 

I am unalterably opposed to this de- 
cision and will fight to see that the major 
upheaval in our Federal system de- 
manded by the decision shall not come 
to pass. It is my opinion that the Su- 
preme Court does not have jurisdiction 
over our State legislatures and that it 
far overstepped its boundaries by, in ef- 
fect, entering the legislative field. 
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It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that 
this Congress has before it the entire 
spectrum of possibilities on the subject 
of legislative districts: 

On the one hand, we have the Su- 
preme Court’s decision ordering that both 
houses of State legislatures be appor- 
tioned according to population—an order 
that would disenfranchise the rural areas 
and provide city control of our States, 
and potentially the Federal Government. 

In the middle, we have a number of 
resolutions introduced which would ini- 
tiate a constitutional amendment stipu- 
lating that one branch of a State legis- 
lature must be chosen according to rea- 
sonably equal population. 

And on the other hand, we have H.R. 
11926 before us today which would re- 
strict the Court’s jurisdiction to order 
changes in either house. 

While I want and seek a change in the 
Supreme Court ruling, I certainly do not 
want to go all the way in the other direc- 
tion and permit rural domination of some 
of our States. This is an untenable situ- 
ation which runs contrary to the will of 
the people. It permits head-in-the-sand 
ultraconservatism to prevail, resulting in 
a lack of development and progress in 
many areas of the United States. 

The plea of the liberals for one man, 
one vote is high sounding and desirable 
on its face. But in practice it means that 
three counties of southern California 
would dominate the entire State of Cali- 
fornia and the development of its re- 
sources. As an example, how could the 
counties of origin guarantee enough of 
their water resources for future use if 
both houses of the legislature are con- 
trolled by southern California? South- 
ern California would have complete dom- 
ination, from a legislative standpoint, 
over the water supply in northern Cali- 
fornia and laws could be passed by the 


. preponderance of legislators from south- 


ern California to repeal the counties of 
origin laws which now protect the water 
supply of northern California counties. 

The answer, it seems to me, lies closer 
to the center. Instead of having both 
houses city dominated, or both houses 
rural dominated, we should retain the 
balance of power between these areas by 
keeping the so-called Federal system 
specified for the Congress by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Similar 
systems now are used in many States, 
including California, and they should be 
required in other States that have re- 
tained rural domination. 

To do this, I have introduced House 
Joint Resolution 1047, which says simply 
that “the requirements of this Constitu- 
tion shall be satisfied if the members of 
one branch of such legislature are elected 
by districts having as nearly as prac- 
ticable an equal number of inhabitants.” 
This would give the cities control of one 
house according to their population. It 
also would permit the other house to 
represent area or political jurisdiction 
determined by each State for a balance 
of power between the two houses. 

It may be well to note that the great 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] has 
said that he feels it is too late in the ses- 
sion to accomplish this approach. Rec- 
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ognizing his vastly superior experience in 
these matters, I will now support his 
present efforts to require a delay in the 
implementation of the Court decision 
until the Congress has the opportunity to 
act on this subject. 

I might add that I am perfectly willing 
to remain here in Washington, despite 
any detriment to my efforts for reelec- 
tion from the first district of California, 
until Christmas Eve, as we did last year, 
if necessary, in order to obtain action to 
withhold the Court decision. 

Chief Justice Earl Warren himself 
said, when he was Governor of Califor- 
nia in 1948, that “many California coun- 
ties are far more important in the life of 
the State than their population bears to 
the entire population of the State. It is 
for this reason that I have never been in 
favor of restricting the representation in 
the Senate to a strictly population basis.” 
It is difficult for me to understand how 
he could change his position from then 
to now. 

I agreed with the statement of the 
Chief Justice then and disagree with his 
opposite stand now in the recent Court 
ruling. 

I agree with the jurisdictional restric- 
tion approach to retain a balance of 
power and will vote for a delay until the 
Congress has the time to consider this 
solution. 


I had hoped the Wyman amendment 


placing a time limit on the restriction 
would have carried. I believe this would 
have been a more moderate approach to 
the question. It will be my intent to 
suggest the reintroduction of similar lan- 
guage as the bill is presented to the Sen- 
ate. Meanwhile, this appears to be the 
only legislative vehicle available to us at 
this late date in the session, that will 
provide the necessary staying action 
until positive steps can be taken to ini- 
tiate the constitutional amendment. 

There has been much talk about 
checks and balances in our system of 
government and separation of powers 
between the three branches. In in- 
terpreting the Constitution, Mr. Chair- 
man, it appears that the political make- 
up of the Members’ districts tends to 
sway the opinion of the Members. This 
of course can be constructive or 
destructive. 

It becomes increasingly evident that 
to many of the Members from large 
cities, checks and balances relates only 
to the three branches of government, 
legislative, executive and judicial—noth- 
ing more is required in their minds. This 
is where the major problem exists. In 
my judgment, additional checks and 
balances must be retained between the 
majority and minority, the urban and 
the rural in order to guarantee free pro- 
tection under the law. 

The one-man, one-vote rule should ap- 
ply only in one house of a bicameral 
legislature, leaving the other house to 
geographic boundaries. This is the only 
way the State of California will retain 
the political checks and balances to 
guarantee maximum statewide develop- 
ment of our natural resources and to in- 
sure political tranquillity. 

If the one-man, one-vote principle for 
States is sustained, the trend toward a 
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unicameral legislative body will be ir- 
revocable, thus destroying the necessary 
checks and balances that the people of 
California voted overwhelmingly to pro- 
tect during the most recent vote on reap- 
portionment. 

Under no circumstances do I want to 
see the minority restrict proper legisla- 
tive action of the majority. Conversely, 
under no circumstances should we set the 
stage for the majority to run roughshod 
over the minority. The only guarantee 
for reciprocity lies in maintaining the 
suggested political checks and balances. 
It is for this reason that I support this 
staying action until a constitutional 
amendment similar to the one I intro- 
duced can be adopted and subsequently 
ratified by the States. This is truly a 
historic day and I am privileged to be 
participating in this deliberation. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 additional minute to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LINDSAY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LINDSAY] is recog- 
nized for 6 minutes. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the Committee, I take the 
floor with some hesitation. When a 
subject of this kind is under considera- 
tion, with emotions and passions run- 
ning as hot as they are, I suppose it is 
nearly impossible to try to argue 
rationally. 

I speak as a member of the great Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives and as a Representative 
of the 17th Congressional District of 
New York. I alone can speak for that 
district. 

I do not expect I am far away from 
my close friend and distinguished senior, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCut- 
LocH], on this subject. We are prob- 
ably a lot closer together on this subject 
than either of us believes at the mo- 
ment. We have rarely separated in the 
6 years that I have been a member of 
the Judiciary Committee. 

I suspect, also, that a great many 
Members of this House hope to find a 
more moderate position to take than 
simply voting for or against the Tuck 
bill 


Members will recall that in 1962 when 
Baker against Carr was handed down, 
the Supreme Court enunciated some 
very important propositions. One, that 
the cities of this country should have 
fair and equal representation in legisla- 
tive bodies: Two, that the Federal 
courts, under the 14th amendment of the 
Constitution, have the right and power to 
décide upon the constitutionality of ap- 
portionment laws and formulas. 

With both these propositions I am in 
complete and total agreement. I believe 
that many Members, perhaps even a 
majority, are also in agreement with 
those propositions. 

Baker against Carr caused very little 
disruption in the country and relatively 
little adverse comment. I recall the sur- 
prise I felt at the degree of acceptance 
there appeared to be on both sides of the 
aisle of this body as a result of that deci- 
sion. Undoubtedly this was because 
most people accepted its logic and rea- 
sonableness in law. 
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It was only later, in June of 1964, that 
the turmoil was created over the exten- 
sion of those propositions specifically 
into the area of bicameral legislatures, 
that is to say, State legislatures with two 
houses, usually a general assembly and 
a senate. It is argued, with some 
weight, that under these later Supreme 
Court opinions bicameral legislatures no 
longer have any point in being; that all 
States might as well change to unicam- 
eral systems. 

Just as I agree with Baker against 
Carr and the principle that there shall 
be fair and equal representation in leg- 
islative bodies of urban centers and with 
the jurisdictional question involved, by 
the same token I have questions in my 
mind about the later decisions of the 
Court insofar as they appeared to follow 
the logic of Baker against Carr right out 
of the window. 

Where does that bring us? 

The Judiciary Committee of the House 
has been considering a series of proposi- 
tions designed to study this problem and 
to see whether or not, in the area of bi- 
cameral legislatures in particular, some 
adjustment could be made. 

Several proposals have been offered. 
Among them is the one by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
CuLLOCH], a proposed constitutional 
change which states that where there is 
a bicameral legislature it shall be proper 
for one of the two houses in that legis- 
lature to be apportioned on bases in addi- 
tion to strict population—historical and 
geographical factors which go back a 
long ways in our history. 

Another proposal is the well-known 
Dirksen-Mansfield proposal, pending in 
the other body, which would permit 
breathing space and time. This is a pro- 
posal which apparently has been worked 
out with the agreement and assistance 
of the Deputy Attorney General and the 
Solicitor General of the United States. 

But of all these proposals presently be- 
ing considered by the House Committee 
on the Judiciary, regardless of their in- 
dividual merits or demerits, the Commit- 
tee on Rules saw fit to report out of the 
Rules Committee the one proposal before 
the Judiciary Committee that has noth- 
ing whatever to commend it. I say that 
with great deference to the distinguished 
author of that proposal, the gentleman 
from Virginia, a good lawyer and good 
friend, and a constructive member of the 
committee. But his proposal is both bad 
law and bad policy. 

Even many of those who feel the 
strongest antagonism against the Su- 
preme Court decisions of June 1964, and 
who feel most positively that there ought 
to be some adjustment in our legal struc- 
ture in the United States, cannot see the 
wisdom at this time of the Tuck pro- 
posal; yet this is the one which has been 
reported out to the floor of this House 
by the Rules Committee. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I understand that 
the Tuck bill is being offered possibly as 
a tactical move in our relations with the 
other body. Being politicians, I suppose 
Members have a right to approach a sub- 
ject from a tactical point of view as well 
as on the merits. But, when we are deal- 
ing with a question of this great im- 
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port to this country the tactical consid- 
erations clearly should come second and 
the merits of the question come first. 
This is no way to approach this grave 
constitutional question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
zee the gentleman 3 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. LINDSAY. So what are we faced 
with here? We are faced with a pro- 
posed statute that denies all jurisdiction 
to all Federal courts in this area. This 
is very fundamental and very drastic 
stuff. If three men are carrying a boat 
on their shoulders over difficult ground 
and there is at some point a struggle be- 
tween them for footing, two of the men 
do not push out the third, because if they 
do, in the long run, in the long pull, the 
boat may fall. The philosophical ques- 
tion here is terribly important. The 
end sought in respect of bicameral legis- 
latures is worthy of careful considera- 
tion, I repeat, but the means here being 
used to accomplish this end go far be- 
yond the philosophical question and 
strike at the very “guts” of our Federal 
constitutional system. 

Mr. Chairman, if we pass this decapi- 
tating measure today, inspired by opin- 
ions of the Supreme Court which may be 
unpopular, we will pass decapitative leg- 
islation tomorrow on some other ques- 
tion. Tomorrow it may be a decision 
which safeguards the individual person 
from unreasonable searches or seizures 
in his own private home, or the right of 
a person to cast his vote for a represent- 
ative in Congress, or the right of a person 
to confront his accuser, or to speak out 
freely against a ruling majority. The 
persons or points of view this safe- 
guarded may at the time be unpopular, 
and therefore the opinions unpopular, 
but is that a reason to deny the courts 
jurisdiction in these areas? Yes, we may 
do all of these things. We may wipe out 
the Bill of Rights and we can cancel the 
14th amendment if we wish to by 
launching a carefully considered consti- 
tutional amendment. But even the pro- 
posed constitutional amendments in this 
area of legislative apportionment do not 
go so far as this proposal, which denies 
all jurisdiction to all Federal courts in an 
area which involves personal rights and 
liberties just as much as do questions of 
searches and seizures, the inviolability of 
one’s home, the right to speak freely, and 
other rights enunciated in the Bill of 
Rights. 

The Tuck bill goes beyond all constitu- 
tional proposals. It denies the Federal 
courts their function in our system. I 
believe the Tuck bill is unconstitutional. 
But whether or not it is unconstitutional, 
it is a hastily conceived, blunderbuss 
measure that would do great violence to 
our system. 

I shall vote against it. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I deem this bill a rather 
vicious attack upon the Supreme Court; 
and I use the word vicious“ advisedly, 
because any time any one of those who 
will vote for this bill or who advocates 
the passage of this bill finds his constitu- 
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tional rights invaded or eroded or taken 
away from him, he will flee to the Su- 
preme Court as a haven to protect those 
very rights. And now those who support 
this bill would subvert that very haven. 

I want to say also this, countering 
some of these statements that have been 
made about the Supreme Court, that the 
Supreme Court has acted summarily and 
has given little or no time to the State 
legislatures to clean their houses, that 
every single one of these cases involv- 
ing apportionment, either in the district 
courts, the courts of appeals, or the Su- 
preme Court, encouraged the Supreme 
Court to say, “We will give you more 
time”; in every single one of those cases 
stays were granted by the Supreme Court 
and by the district courts. It got to be 
scandalous, these delays did, so that 
the district court in the State of Wash- 
ington had this to say about these in- 
ordinate delays: 

This case is a narrative of frustration and 
delay. 


And it is high time that they cease, 
and then the courts acted and only then. 
It has been charged that I have been 
bottling up these various bills before the 
House Judiciary Committee. There were 
138 bills offered by 99 authors. We spent 
only 8 days in hearings before the Rules 
Committee summarily took away juris- 
diction from us. Twenty-five more Mem- 
bers wanted to be heard on constitutional 
amendments. I am perfectly willing to 
hear these men, but I do not want a sort 
of drumhead court-martial in considera- 
tion of matters of such high and para- 
mount importance as constitutional 
amendments. I am not going to be 
rushed off my feet, as the chairman of a 
responsible committee. I want to give 
due deliberation to all these matters. If 
I were to do any less I would subject my- 
self to grave charges, and I would sub- 
ject the members of my committee to 
grave charges. 

You cannot take this shortcut that 
you are now seeking through this so- 
called Tuck bill. If you want to develop 
something in the nature of reform you 
can only do it by the constitutional route. 

Why rush this thing? There is plenty 
of time when we return at the end of 
August or the beginning of September, 
when we can continue these hearings. I 
said very carefully, and I weighed my 
words at the hearings that I would be 
perfectly willing to incline toward a con- 
stitutional amendment on one condition, 
that the ratification would have to be 
by convention in the States. 

If you did not have conventions to 
ratify—and the ratification would be by 
the legislatures of the various States— 
these legislatures entrenched in power 
would want to maintain the status quo. 
They want to continue their entrench- 
ment of power, and every single solitary 
one, in order to reserve their own self- 
ish status would vote for a constitu- 
tional amendment. Whereas, if the 
ratification were to be by a convention 
then the people of the various States 
would have an ample opportunity to say 
whether the State should or should not 
ratify the particular constitutional 
amendment, 
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So, Mr. Chairman, I hope—and it is a 
vain hope I am sure—that the Tuck bill 
will be voted down. Beyond that, this is 
the result of the deliberations of angry 
men, irate men, and the Tuck bill is 
among the most recent instances of leg- 
islative proposals that would curtail the 
powers and effectiveness of the Supreme 
eile and of the Federal courts in gen- 


Mr. Chairman, since the beginnings of 
the Republic, angry Congresses—angry 
Congresses—have sought to upset de- 
cisions of the Federal courts which were 
unpopular with some regional sections 
or factions or economic interest. 

Mr. Chairman, it is interesting to note 
that the late John W. Davis commented 
on this type of legislation. He said: 

When all such proposals are reduced to 
their simple terms they stand forth naked 
and undisguised as an attack upon our 
theory of government under the written 
Constitution. 


Moreover, Mr. Chairman, the Ameri- 
can Bar Association recently said with 
reference to legislation brought about by 
angry men: 

It is difficult to conceive of an independent 
judiciary if it must decide cases with con- 
stant apprehension that if a decision is un- 
popular with a temporary majority in Con- 
gress the Court’s judicial review may be 
withdrawn. 


Mr. Chairman, I repeat, the Rules 
Committee is composed of those who are 
angry when they voted out this bill in 
this summary fashion, angry at the Su- 
preme Court’s decisions, angry at the 
Judiciary Committee, because the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary did not jump 
when they cracked the whip. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I say this: Any- 
one who rises in anger usually sits down 
with a loss. 

It may be that those who advocate a 
vote for the Tuck bill will win this after- 
noon. But the victory will be a hollow 
victory like a hollow stump. It will be 
like a ship without a rudder. They will 
get no further in their victory than the 
portals of this very Chamber. 

Mr. Chairman, I say that this bill is 
unconstitutional in three respects, and I 
am going to try to give to the members 
of the Committee in everyday language, 
if I may, so that everyone may read why 
I feel the statute is unconstitutional and 
violates the supremacy clause, the prin- 
ciple of the separation of powers, and 
the 14th amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, let us take the last first, 
In the Baker against Carr case, and other 
cases, the Supreme Court said in no un- 
certain language that one person, one 
vote was a sacred constitutional right 
guaranteed by the 14th amendment. Now 
comes this bill and says what? There 
shall be no Federal forum in which you 
can prosecute that right, to which you 
can take that right. The district court, 
the court of appeals, the Supreme Court 
is denied jurisdiction over apportionment 
cases, denied the right to hear cases in- 
volving the Constitution. 

You are therefore making a shambles 
of the 14th amendment. You give it 
with one hand this constitutional right, 
then you say with the other hand “you 
cannot prosecute that right.” 
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Second, I maintain there is a viola- 
tion of the principle of the separation of 
powers, as was very carefully noted by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Linpsay}. This bill denies all Federal 
courts jurisdiction in apportionment 
cases. By what right? Where in the 
Constitution is there given the right to 
the Congress to do that? 

But, let us assume that the Congress 
does that. Today it is apportionment 
cases over which the Supreme Court and 
the Federal court shall have no jurisdic- 
tion. Tomorrow this Congress can say 
the Federal courts shall have no juris- 
diction over antitrust cases. The next 
day it shall have no jurisdiction over 
criminal cases, that it shall have no ju- 
risdiction over the Bill of Rights. Fi- 
nally, what would happen to the Supreme 
Court? You would render the Supreme 
Court a nullity, you would destroy the 
Supreme Court. Then you would have 
a legislative dictatorship that violates 
the principle of the separation of powers. 

I could give you a number of cases, and 
I am going to file a brief in the extension 
of my remarks. I commend your reading 
of that brief. 

Finally, there is the violation of the 
supremacy clause. You take away the 
jurisdiction of the Federal courts to pass 
upon apportionment cases. Where does 
a man go who wants to protest some rul- 
ing on apportionment? He has to go to 
a State court. What does that mean? 
That means you have 50 jurisdictions. 
The chief justices of the supreme courts 
of 50 States will constitute the supreme 
law of the land. You would have a 
veritable mishmash, you would have 
dozens and dozens of interpretations of a 
constitutional provision. Therefore, the 
supremacy clause would be violated. 

How does the supremacy clause read? 

This Constitution and the Laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof; and all Treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the Authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme 
Law of the Land; and the Judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, any Thing in 
the Constitution or Laws of any State to 
the Contrary notwithstanding. 


That supremacy clause again would 
be cast into the limbo, it would be dead 
as a dodo if you pass this bill. There 
would be no supremacy clause. I am 
sure that the court of final jurisdiction 
would have to so rule. 

You would have apportionment mean- 
ing something on the east side of the 
Mississippi, and meaning something else 
on the west side of the Mississippi River 
if the State courts could be the final 
arbiter. And beyond that there are a 
number of States which hold that as far 
as apportionment is concerned the State 
court shall have no jurisdiction. Then 
you have this situation in those States 
where there may be some complaint 
about apportionment. The complainant 
cannot go to the Federal court because 
of the Tuck bill, if we pass it. He could 
not go to the State court in many States. 
Where does that leave the complainant 
in such a State? He has no remedy 
whatsoever, not even in his own State, 
let on no remedy in the Federal 
courts. 
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History reveals interesting twists. 
Here we have a former Governor of the 
Dominion State invoking a Supreme 
Court decision concerning a statute 
passed in the Reconstruction period by 
an anti-Southern, anti-Confederate 
Congress. 

McCardle, because of inflammatory ed- 
itorials in his paper against a northern 
general, was arrested and court-mar- 
tialed. A U.S. circuit denied his appli- 
cation for a writ of habeas corpus. After 
an appeal in the Supreme Court was 
heard an angry Unionist Congress passed 
a statute denying the Court jurisdiction 
to pass on that appeal from a denial of 
a writ of habeas corpus. President 
Johnson vetoed the statute but the Con- 
gress overrode the veto. 

Later Congress repealed that act. 

The bill, H.R. 11926, would deprive the 
district courts of the United States of 
original jurisdiction in State apportion- 
ment cases and the Supreme Court of 
appellate jurisdiction in such cases. The 
Congress of the United States does not 
have the authority to deprive an indi- 
vidual of the right to invoke the Govern- 
ment of the United States to enforce the 
Constitution against the State. Never in 
the history of this country has Congress 
enacted a statute which would deprive a 
person of a forum, original or appellate, 
to enforce a right guaranteed by the 
Constitution. The right to enforce a 
constitutionally guaranteed right is 
found in the Constitution itself under 
article III. Article III of the Constitu- 
tion provides that “the judicial power 
which extends to all cases, in law and 
equity, arising under this Constitution” 
and the “judicial power of the United 
States shall be vested in one Supreme 
Court and such inferior courts as the 
Congress may, from time to time, ordain 
and establish.” 

Therefore, if a State deprives one of a 
right given in the Constitution, then that 
person has a case arising under the Con- 
stitution, and under article III is assured 
that the judicial power of the United 
States extends to that case so that a 
party has the right to invoke the Govern- 
ment of the United States and enforce 
the Constitution against that State. 

A clear distinction must be made be- 
tween the power of Congress over the 
jurisdiction of inferior Federal courts 
such as the district court and the appel- 
late jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Congress can limit 
the jurisdiction in both cases. How- 
ever, under article II which does give 
the Congress the power to limit jurisdic- 
tion in certain cases there is no authority 
for the Congress to limit the forum to 
enforce a constitutionally guaranteed 
right. 

The judicial power extends to all cases 
arising under the Constitution. This 
judicial power is vested in the Supreme 
Court and in the inferior courts of the 
United States. Therefore, if one has a 
case arising under the Constitution, one 
is entitled to be heard by either the Su- 
preme Court or one of the inferior courts 
of the United States. It is for the Con- 
gress to determine which court will hear 
that case but Congress cannot deny a 
forum wherein that case must be heard. 
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The cases which construe the constitu- 
tionality of taking away one’s right to 
be heard date from the provisions of the 
original Judiciary Act of 1789, as 
amended by the Judiciary Acts of 1916 
and 1925. However, there are no cases 
in point on this subject, principally be- 
cause Congress has never denied a forum 
to enforce a constitutional right. When 
one reviews the cases in point it is evi- 
dent that there has always been at least 
a forum in a court of the United States 
when the case arose within one of the 
specified classes set forth in the Consti- 
tution. Much may be said here today 
regarding ex parte McCardle, 6 Wall. 318 
and 7 Wall. 506, which is regarded as the 
ultimate in sustaining congressional 
power over the Supreme Court’s appel- 
late jurisdiction. Note well the words 
“appellate jurisdiction,” for in this case 
McCardle had his forum in the circuit 
court which had heard its case in the first 
instance. That court gave him a hear- 
ing. 

If Congress can provide that no court 
of the United States created pursuant to 
article IIT of the Constitution may hear 
a case arising under the Constitution, 
then the rights guaranteed by that same 
Constitution become nullities. My an- 
swer is that Congress has no power to do 
this when a constitutional right is at 
issue. I say to those who maintain that 
Congress has this power, then it must 
follow that if Congress exercised the 
power to deprive a person of his right to 
be heard in a Federal forum to enforce 
a right guaranteed under the equal pro- 
tection clause of the 14th amendment, 
then Congress also has the power to de- 
prive anyone of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law or to take 
one’s private property with just com- 
pensation. The history of this body is 
ample evidence that never has Congress 
attempted to do such a thing. This bill 
creates the most dangerous precedent of 
the invasion of the principle of checks 
and balances and separation of powers. 
For this body to invade the separation 
of powers as provided for in article III 
would be the beginning of the destruction 
of the legislative, judicial, and executive 
branches of this Government. 

I must say this also, that some pro- 
ponents of this legislation would declare 
a moratorium on the enforcement of the 
constitutionally guaranteed rights by the 
Federal courts for a period of time. I 
deny the power of Congress to declare 
any moratorium in this instance. If you 
deny the enforcement of that constitu- 
tional right for 2 days, 2 months, 
or 2 years, you can deny it for cen- 
turies and that right becomes an empty 
gesture. Congress cannot do such a 
thing because it lacks the power to deny 
the enforcement in the first instance 
and therefore lacks the power to suspend 
the enforcement of the right in any in- 
stance. But lack of power to deny 
carries with it the lack of power- to 


suspend. 

It must be kept in mind also that by 
withdrawing the appellate jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court of apportionment 
cases, this Nation may be faced with 50 
different interpretations of a right guar- 
anteed by the Constitution because of 
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the rulings of 50 of the highest courts of 
the United States. This is so because 
there would not be an appeal from the 
ruling of the highest court of a State to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The enactment of this proposal would 
permit a State to take away a right 
given in the Constitution and then deny 
to that person a Federal forum to en- 
force the federally guaranteed right. 
The supremacy clause of the Constitu- 
tion is rendered void. 

For Congress to tamper by statute with 
the Federal courts’ jurisdiction over Fed- 
eral constitutional] issues is to shift from 
a system of separation of powers to a 
system of legislative supremacy. Such 
action clearly violates the letter and the 
spirit of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

H.R. 11926 would deprive the district 
courts of the United States of original 
jurisdiction in State apportionment cases 
and the Supreme Court of appellate ju- 
risdiction in such cases. 

H.R. 11926, the earlier bill, would add 
to title 28 of the United States Code a 
new subsection 1331 (e) which would pro- 
vide that the district courts shall not 
have jurisdiction of any court action. 

It will be noted that under H.R. 11926 
the US. district courts would be deprived 
of jurisdiction in apportionment cases 
even if such action would not be within 
the jurisdiction of, and justiciable in, a 
State court, and that it generally de- 
prives the Supreme Court of jurisdiction 
in such cases without stating expressly 
that it did matter whether the action 
was originally brought in a State or Fed- 
eral court. This bill raises serious ques- 
tions of policy and of constitutionality. 

I 


The proposed legislation obviously has 
been prompted by the recent decisions of 
the Supreme Court in the apportionment 
cases. The bill thus is the most recent 
instance of the legislative proposals de- 
signed to curtail the power and effective- 
ness of the Supreme Court, or of the 
Federal courts which always since the 
beginning of the Republic have followed 
from decisions of the Federal courts 
which were unpopular with some re- 
gional section, faction, or economic in- 
terests. The late John W. Davis com- 
mented as follows on this type of legis- 
lation: 

When all such proposals are reduced to 
their simplest terms, they stand forth naked 
and undisguised as an attack upon our the- 
ote of government under a written consti- 

on. 


More recently the American Bar Asso- 
ciation pointed out that proposals to 
withdraw jurisdiction from the Federal 
courts after decisions which were unpop- 
ular in some quarters, constituted a seri- 
ous threat to the judicial independence: 

It is difficult to conceive of an independent 
judiciary if it must decide cases with con- 
stant apprehension that if a decision is un- 
popular with a temporary majority in Con- 
gress, the Court’s judicial review may be 
withdrawn. (S. Rept. 1586, 85th Cong., 2d 
sess., p. 37 at 38.) 


The court packing bill of 1937 (S. 1392, 
75th Cong., 1st sess.) sought to achieve 
the same result as these bills by different 
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means, The Senate report adverse to 
the enactment of S. 1392 commented 
pithily on the proposed legislation: 

It applies force to the Judiciary. (S. Rept. 
711, 75th Cong., ist sess., p. 8.) 


Moreover, it should be noted that the 
bill seeks to withdraw jurisdiction from 
the Federal courts in the delicate area of 
Federal-State relations. It has been 
pointed out repeatedly that this Union 
cannot persist unless controversies as to 
the limits of Federal and State power 
are to be determined by the courts, rather 
than by force. Chief Justice Taney held 
in Ableman v. Booth, 21 How. 506, 521: 

This tribunal, therefore, was erected, and 
the powers of which we have spoken con- 
ferred upon it, not by the Federal Govern- 
ment, but by the people of the States, who 
formed and adopted that Government, and 
conferred upon it all the powers, legislative, 
executive, and judicial, which it now posses- 
ses. And in order to secure its independence, 
and enable it faithfully and firmly to per- 
form its duty, it engrafted it upon the Con- 
stitution itself, and declared that this Court 
should have appellate power in all cases aris- 
ing under the Constitution and laws of the 
United States. So long therefore, as this 
Constitution shall endure, this tribunal must 
exist with it, deciding in the peaceful judicial 
form of judicial proceedings, the angry and 
irritating controversies between sovereignties, 
which in other countries have been deter- 
mined by the arbitrament of force. 


In a similar vein, Mr. Justice Holmes 
observed: 

I do not think the United States would 
come to an end if we lost our power to de- 
clare an act of Congress void. I do think 
the Union would be imperiled if we could not 
make that declaration as to the laws of the 
several States. (Oliver Wendell Holmes, Col- 
lected Legal Papers, pp. 295-296.) 


Most recently, Judge Learned Hand ex- 
pressed his belief that this “Government 
could not proceed as planned; and in- 
deed would almost certainly have foun- 
dered” if the Supreme Court had not 
assumed “an authority to keep the States, 
Congress, and the President within their 
prescribed powers.” 

The bill thus constitutes an attack on 
our theory of Government under a writ- 
ten Constitution, an attempt to under- 
mine the independence of the judiciary, 
and to subordinate rights guaranteed by 
the Constitution to the vicissitudes of 
political controversy. It finally involves 
the risk of wrecking our peaceful method 
of solving Federal-State conflict by judi- 
cial means rather than ultimately by 
force. 

It does not matter whether the re- 
prisals against unpopular decisions of the 
Supreme Court take the form of packing 
the Court, of limiting its jurisdiction, or 
of requiring qualified majorities for its 
decisions, or whether these reprisals orig- 
inate in the executive branch or in Con- 
gress. In the words of President An- 
drew Johnson’s veto message on the act 
of March 27, 1868, 15 Stat. 44, which 
withdrew one of several alternative 
methods of reviewing habeas corpus 
cases in the Supreme Court, such legisla- 
tion: 

Cannot fail to affect most injuriously the 
just equipoise of our system of Government, 
for it establishes a precedent which, if fol- 
lowed, may sweep away every check on ar- 
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bitrary and unconstitutional legislation. It 
will be justly held by a large portion of the 
people as an admission of the unconstitu- 
tionality of the act on which its Judgment 
may be forbidden or forestalled, and may in- 
terfere with that willing acquiescence in its 
provisions which is necessary for the har- 
monious and efficient execution of the laws 
(6 Richardson, “Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents” 648, 649-650) . 


Congress overrode the President’s veto, 
but the act of March 27, 1868, was re- 
pealed by the act of March 3, 1885. At 
that time, Congress conceded somewhat 
ruefully: 

This last action of Congress [i.e., the act 
of March 27, 1868] can only be excused upon 
the ground that the fierce and bitter feeling 
engendered by the war, had not then suffi- 
ciently abated for cool and dispassionate leg- 
islation. (H. Rept. 730, 48th Cong., Ist sess. 4.) 

1m 


The bill would deprive the Federal 
courts of all original and appellate juris- 
diction to give effect to a right granted 
by the Constitution of the United States. 
Proposed 28 United States Code 1331 
would prevent the enforcement of the 
right to an undiluted vote in all the Fed- 
eral courts; 28 United States Code 1259 
would deny the Supreme Court the power 
to review such cases if they originated in 
a State court. 

It is, of course, well established that 
Congress need not grant the district 
courts of the United States all the judi- 
cial power of the United States, and that 
it may make “exceptions” and “regula- 
tions” to the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court—Constitution, article III, 
section 2, clause 2. It has, however, never 
been determined that Congress can com- 
bine these powers so as to preclude al- 
together the review by the Federal courts 
of State action denying Federal rights. 

In some instances, Congress has lim- 
ited the jurisdiction of the Federal dis- 
trict courts in cases arising under the 
Constitution, laws or treaties of the 
United States. Thus, under 28 United 
States Code 1331, 1341, and 1342, the 
Federal district courts lack jurisdiction 
in civil actions where the amount in 
controversy is less than $10,000; and in 
State tax and State rate order cases, 
there is provided a plain, speedy and 
efficient remedy to be had in the State 
courts. The appellate review by the 
Supreme Court under 28 United States 
Code 1257, however, is preserved in those 
cases. 

The act of March 27, 1868, 15 Stat. 44, 
repealed the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court conferred upon it by the 
act of February 5, 1867, 14 Stat. 387. 
The Supreme Court held in ex parte Mc- 
Cardle—7 Wall. 507, that the 1868 act 
effectively withdrew from it the juris- 
diction to review a decision by a Federal 
circuit court denying a writ of habeas 
corpus by way of appeal pursuant to the 
act of 1867. Significantly, however, the 
1868 act did not deprive the lower Fed- 
eral courts of the power to protect the 
constitutional rights of citizens by is- 
suing writs of habeas corpus, and it did 
not altogether terminate the power of 
the Supreme Court to review the deci- 
sions of those courts in habeas corpus 
cases. The Supreme Court stressed in 
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the McCardle case that the scope of the 
decision was limited to “appeals from 
circuit courts under the act of 1867. It 
does not affect the jurisdiction which 
was previously exercised”—7 Wall., at 
515. In the same year it reviewed by 
way of certiorari the denial by a circuit 
court of a writ of habeas corpus. Ex 
parte Yerger, 8 Wall. 85. Ex parte Mc- 
Cardle thus merely stands for the prop- 
osition that where a right guaranteed 
by the Federal Constitution is enforce- 
able in the lower Federal courts, Con- 
gress may withdraw one of several avail- 
able methods of review in the Supreme 
Court. 

This bill goes far beyond these statu- 
tory precedents. 

H.R. 11926 would withdraw the juris- 
diction in apportionment cases from the 
lower Federal courts and would com- 
pletely deprive the Supreme Court of 
jurisdiction in such cases, The past his- 
tory of reapportionment cases in the 
State courts has indicated that even if 
they have jurisdiction the remedy they 
provide is anything but plain, speedy and 
efficient. Even more serious is the ab- 
sence of ultimate review by the Supreme 
Court. It means that in those States 
which exercise jurisdiction in reappor- 
tionment cases, the decision of the 
highest State court is final. 

In other words, 50 State courts could 
potentially render divergent interpreta- 
tions as to a citizen’s voting rights under 
the Federal Constitution. In the words 
of the House Judiciary Committee: 

The 14th amendment * * * [would mean] 
one thing on the east bank of the Hudson 
and the opposite thing on the west bank.” 
(House Rept. 1222, 63d Cong., 3d sess., p. 2.) 


Under H.R. 11926, the Federal courts 
would not have jurisdiction over redis- 
tricting cases in any circumstances. 
Thus, if the State courts should have 
jurisdiction in reapportionment cases, 
the decisions of the highest court of the 
State would be final, with the resulting 
possibility of chaotically conflicting de- 
cisions. Even more serious would be the 
situation in those States in which the 
courts do not have jurisdiction in ap- 
portionment cases. There, a citizen, de- 
prived of his full voting rights guaran- 
teed by the Federal Constitution, would 
have no court in which he could vindi- 
cate his rights. In this connection, it 
should be noted that the Federal courts 
finally assumed jurisdiction in voting 
cases because the State courts either 
lacked jurisdiction or were unable to 
provide the suitor with a plain, speedy 
and effective remedy. 

The question thus arises whether Con- 
gress can so exercise its powers under 
article III of the Constitution to prescribe 
the jurisdiction of the lower Federal 
courts and to make “exceptions” and 
“regulations” relating to the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, as to 
deny judicial remedies to rights pro- 
tected by the Constitution, and thus, in 
effect, to suspend the operation of the 
Constitution for all practical purposes; 
or to leave the ultimate determinations 
of Federal and constitutional rights not 
to one supreme court but to the poten- 
tially conflicting decisions of the highest 
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courts of the 50 States, which at times 
have shown varying degrees of hostility 
toward the Federal Government. Indeed 
if the powers of Congress under article 
III were unlimited, Congress could re- 
peal the jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts altogether, except for the manda- 
tory original jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court under article III, section 2, clause 
2, and thus, for all practical purposes, 
abolish the third branch of the Federal 
Government. 

To ask these questions is, of course, to 
answer them in the negative. The power 
vested in Congress to make “exceptions” 
and “regulations” does not authorize 
that body to upset the entire constitu- 
tional plan and to defeat the precise 
purposes for which the Federal judiciary 
was established. 

During the debates on the Court pack- 
ing plan, it was suggested that Congress 
was given the power to determine the 
size of the Supreme Court so that the 
legislative branch could impose its will 
upon the judiciary. The Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee had little patience 
with this reasoning: 

This amounts to more than the 
declaration that when the Court stands in 
the way of a legislative enactment, the Con- 
gress may reverse it by enlarging the Court. 
When such a principle is adopted, our con- 
stitutional system is overthrown. 

This, then, is the dangerous precedent we 
are asked to establish (S. Rept. 771, 75th 
Cong., Ist sess., p. 14). 


The rationale of this reasoning clearly 
applies with equal force to an attempt 
to impose its will on the Court by seek- 
ing to limit its jurisdiction rather than 
by enlarging it. 

The debates in the Constitutional 
Convention indicate strongly that the 
authority under article III, section 2, 
clause 2, was not designed to give Con- 
gress plenary control over the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court; in- 
deed, a motion to that effect was de- 
feated. The purpose of that clause 
rather was to enable Congress to legis- 
late with respect to limited technical 
issues, such as the extent to which the 
Court could review questions of law and 
fact. There is, however, nothing to indi- 
cate that Congress could issue rules and 
regulations which would impinge on the 
essential constitutional functions of the 
Court. 

In the Constitutional Convention, Mr. 
Rutledge pointed out that the essential 
function of the “supreme national tri- 
bunal” would be to secure the “national 
rights and uniformity of judgments.” 
Any attempt by Congress to curtail 
these two essential functions of the Su- 
preme Court under the guise of “excep- 
tions” and “regulations” would give rise 
to serious constitutional questions. 
When, during the New Deal days, sug- 
gestions were made to limit the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, it was 
suggested, in paraphrase to a passage of 
President Roosevelt’s annual message to 
Congress of January 3, 1936, that in that 
event perhaps the Court “has the right 
and can find the means to protect its 
own prerogatives.” 

While there are many dicta to the 
effect that the appellate jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court is entirely statu- 
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tory, those decisions which discussed the 
problem in the light of the uniform en- 
forcement of Federal rights and of Fed- 
eral supremacy have come to the con- 
clusion that this jurisdiction was 
essential and beyond the power of con- 
gressional control. 

In Martin v. Hunter’s Lessee, 1 Wheat. 
304, 347-348, Mr. Justice Story explained 
the indispensable nature of the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court over 
the State courts: 

That motive is the importance, and even 
necessity of uniformity of decisions through- 
out the whole United States, upon all sub- 
jects within the purview of the Constitution, 
judges of equal learning and integrity, in 
different States, might differently interpret 
the statute, or a treaty of the United States, 
or even the Constitution itself: if there were 
no revising authority to control these jarring 
and discordant judgments, and harmonize 
them into uniformity, the laws, the treaties 
and the Constitution of the United States 
would be different in different States, and 
might, perhaps, never have precisely the 
same construction, obligation or efficiency, 
in any two States. The public mischiefs that 
would attend such a state of things would 
be truly deplorable; and it cannot be be- 
lieved, that they could have escaped the en- 
lightened Convention which formed the Con- 
stitution. What, indeed, might then have 
been only prophecy, has now become fact; 
and the appellate jurisdiction must continue 
to be the only adequate remedy for such 
evils.” 


In Cohens v. Virginia, 6 Wheat. 264 
Chief Justice Marshall held: 


The necessity of uniformity, as well as 
correctness in expounding the Constitution 
and laws of the United States, would itself 
suggest the propriety of vesting in some 
single tribunal the power of deciding, in the 
last resort, all cases in which they are in- 
volved. [at 416] 

They [the Constitutional Convention] ex- 
tend to it, among other objects, to all cases 
arising under the Constitution, laws, and 
treaties of the United States; and in a sub- 
sequent clause declare, that in such cases, 
the Supreme Court shall exercise appellate 
jurisdiction. Nothing seems to be given 
which would justify the withdrawal of a 
judgment rendered in a State court, or the 
Constitution, laws, or treaties of the United 
States, from this appellate jurisdiction. 


In Ableman v. Booth, 21 How. 506, 517- 
518, Chief Justice Taney demonstrated 
that constitutional rights and Federal 
supremacy, which he considered to be a 
synonym for independence, would be a 
scrap of paper in the absence of a su- 
preme Federal tribunal in which all 
cases which might arise under the Con- 
stitution, laws, and treaties of the United 
States could be finally and conclusively 
decided: 

But the supremacy thus conferred on this 
Government could not peacefully be main- 
tained, unless it was clothed with judicial 
power, equally paramount in authority to 
carry it into execution; for if left to the 
courts of justice of the several States, con- 
flicting decisions would unavoidably take 
place, and the local tribunals could hardly 
be expected to be always free from the local 
influences of which we have spoken. And 
the Constitution and laws and treaties of 
the United States, and the powers granted to 
the Federal Government, would soon receive 
different interpretations in different States, 
and the Government of the United States 
would soon become one thing in one State 
and another thing in another. It was es- 
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sential, therefore, to its very existence as a 
Government, that it should have the power 
of establishing courts of justice, altogether 
independent of State power, to carry into 
effect its own laws; and that a tribunal 
should be established in which all cases 
which might arise under the Constitution 
and laws and treaties of the United States, 
whether in a State court or a court of the 
United States, should be finally and con- 
clusively decided. Without such a tribunal, 
it is obvious that there would be no uni- 
formity of judicial decision; and that the 
supremacy (which is but another name for 
independence), so carefully provided in the 
clause of the Constitution above referred 
to, could not possibly be maintained peace- 
fully, unless it was associated with this para- 
mount judicial authority. (21 How. 517-518.) 


It follows that the power of Congress to 
establish exceptions and regulations to 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court does not enable it to interfere with 
the essential constitutional functions of 
the Supreme Court to provide for the 
peaceful maintenance of the Union by 
insuring that all rights under the Con- 
stitution, laws and treaties of the United 
States are uniformly enforced. The Su- 
preme Court thus is the main instru- 
ment which gives effect to the supremacy 
clause of article VI of the Constitution. 
Congress obviously cannot repeal or sus- 
pend the supremacy clause by limiting 
the jurisdiction of the latter. The same 
considerations demonstrate that Con- 
gress cannot suspend the operation of 
the 14th amendment by failing to guar- 
antee that it can be enforced in at least 
one Federal court. H.R. 11879, indeed, 
does not even insure that these rights can 
be heard in any court. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I do hope that sober 
judgment and reason will descend upon 
the Members here to the end they will 
vote down this Tuck bill. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Wyman]. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman I should 
like to say to the genial and learned 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary that the Tuck bill is not the work 
of angry men. It is the work of deep- 
ly concerned Americans that are troubled 
by a pattern of judicial legislation of a 
Supreme Court that in the process is de- 
stroying the Constitution as it has been 
written and that makes this country so 
strong. Something has to be done to 
stop it. We think this is the way now, 
and that it is a matter of urgency. 

A lot of things have been said about 
the constitutionality of this proposal 
from both sides. As a member of the 
American Bar Association Committee on 
Constitutional Law I say that it is as 
plain as the nose on your face that if 
Congress wishes to modify or even re- 
move appellate jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court it has power to do so under 
article III except for those cases in which 
original jurisdiction is provided. The 
question is not whether we can do it. 
It is whether we should do it. Whether 
this is the way. 

Secondly, it is important we should un- 
derstand what is being done, because I 
believe I introduced the first statutory 
bill, H.R. 11881, to do just this thing, to 
stay further reapportionment pending 
proposal of a constitutional amendment. 
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I think it is important to realize that 
this Tuck bill is really just a stay. It is 
not the permanent solution. The Tuck 
bill could have an expiration date in 2 
or 3 or 4 years, if necessary. This might 
be an improvement and I may offer an 
amendment to do this today. 

It is to no avail in this Congress to 
urge that Mr. Justice Harlan’s dissent 
in the Alabama case—Reynolds against 
Sims—rests upon sound constitutional 
grounds or that the majority was wrong. 
It does not alter the decision that a dis- 
senting Justice should point out that 
Baker against Carr was in fact an “ex- 
periment in venturesome constitutional- 
ism” or that the history of the Consti- 
tution conclusively renders the 14th 
amendment inapplicable to apportion- 
ment cases. 

The majority opinion is the opinion 
of the Court. The minority views are 
merely dissents. Here, once again, the 
only redress for the people of the Unit- 
ed States is by action in this Congress. 
If that redress is not forthcoming now, 
at this time, in this session, and before 
we adjourn in the next few weeks, it is 
not improbable that before we return 
many of the State legislatures will have 
been reapportioned. A legislature so re- 
apportioned is unlikely to adopt a con- 
stitutional amendment disenfranchising 
many of its new members, for reasons 
obvious, 

Assuming we here in the House and 
Senate propose a constitutional amend- 
ment, these State legislatures to be re- 
apportioned on something other than one 
person, one vote, must not be reappor- 
tioned in the interim. If we do not act 
today State legislatures that have been 
reapportioned will not divest themselves 
of their office and ratify a constitutional 
amendment. 

I should like to direct your attention to 
the Constitution of New Hampshire, one 
of the original States, where it is specifi- 
cally provided in its constitution adopted 
in 1784 that the State senate shall be 
apportioned in accord with direct taxes 
paid. Many State constitutions have 
provisions for reapportionment on a basis 
other than population in respect to one 
house. We apportioned our lower house 
legislature on the basis of one person, 
one vote, and the upper house on the 
basis of property. These provisions were 
in the law when the U.S. Constitution 
and the 14th amendment were adopted. 
Can the present Supreme Court reason- 
ably come along almost two centuries 
later and tell us we have been wrong 
since the very beginning of this Nation? 

The talk about the 14th amendment is 
not apt here at all. There is no appeal 
from the U.S. Supreme Court. Whatever 
we do here now the present Court will 
pass on as to constitutionality so it be- 
hooves us to be explicit in what we do 
here because the Court has shown a pro- 
pensity to rewrite the face of America in 
its own image. The people have only this 
Congress left to protect them. Our pro- 
posed amendment must make it very 
clear that it is in the power of State 
legislatures to apportion one house on 
some basis other than population. It is 
in this sense that I have offered H.J. Res. 
1130. 
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This is an extremely serious situation, 
for it would be hard to contemplate a 
greater invasion of the constitutional 
rights of the several States, nor a more 
deliberate Federal interference with 
rightful State prerogatives. A short dec- 
ade ago, most Americans would not have 
dreamed that the High Court would think 
of holding that one person, one vote must 
apply to all State legislatures. 

The members of the Supreme Court 
as learned men are fairly chargeable 
with an awareness of the full significance 
of their opinions before they are handed 
down. They are fairly chargeable here 
today before this Congress with knowing 
that the effect of their decision on leg- 
islative apportionment is to transfer the 
control of the machinery of State govern- 
ment from rural areas and small towns 
to the huge concentrations of persons in 
metropolitan environments. They are 
fairly chargeable with knowing that this 
will but weaken and enervate America. 
It is not unreasonable to ask why these 
opinions. Why this continued judicial 
demoralization of the land we love? 
What are they trying to do to the Con- 
stitution—the checks and balances—the 
very fiber of America? 

There was no more need to destroy the 
machinery of State government by these 
apportionment decisions than there has 
been for the High Court to encourage the 
spread of Communist doctrine in the 
United States by misconstruing the first 
amendment or destroying State sedition 
laws, or tying the hands of law enforce- 
ment officials by requiring virtually im- 
possible standards for arrest and pros- 
ecution. 

Congress should act now to protect the 
reserved constitutional process and 
rights of the States and the people. 

I hope the bill will be approved. It is 
urgently needed to give time to the States 
to ratify a constitutional amendment 
which astonishingly enough is now 
needed to protect reserved constitutional 
rights and powers of the several States 
against our own Supreme Court. 

We, the representatives of the people, 
should pass this bill now and show the 
Court and the people that we will pro- 
tect their interests as we should by im- 
mediately thereafter proposing a con- 
stitutional amendment. There is no 
other body that is going to protect the 
American Constitution for there is no 
appeal under our Constitution from a 
final order of the Supreme Court except 
to this Congress. 

The next order of business should be 
the proposal of a constitutional amend- 
ment. I hope the House will adopt es- 
sentially the provisions of my bill, House 
Joint Resolution 1130. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. ROSENTHAL]. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, it 
was Thomas Jefferson who said: 

Equal representation is so fundamental a 
principle * * that no prejudices can jus- 
tify its violation. 


Those sentiments are as meaningful 
today in this House of Representatives 
as they were when uttered. What are 
the prejudices of today that enter into 
the bringing of H.R. 11926 to this floor? 
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There has been a great cry of foul 
play directed toward the Supreme Court 
since the now noteworthy decision in 
Baker against Carr. Is it a prejudice of 
special interest that motivates those who 
ery foul play? Frankly, I cannot be- 
lieve that Members of this House are 
themselves today willing to repeat this 
cry of foul play without clearly looking 
at the record in the interest of American 
fair play. i 

I ask those of you who are inclined to 
vote for H.R. 11926 to take a moment 
to look at some of the circumstances 
concerning apportionment in the United 
States, and question yourselves if this 
legislation is really needed: 

First, Is it fairplay in California where 
1 State senator represents 6,038,771 citi- 
zens, and another State senator repre- 
sents 14,294 citizens? 

Second.. Is it fairplay in Connecticut 
where a town with a population of 791 
has 2 members in the State house of rep- 
resentatives—the same number as does 
the city of Hartford, with a population of 
162,178? 

Third. Is it fairplay in Tennessee 
when 1 member of the Tennessee House 
in Moore County represents 3,454 citi- 
zens, while another member of the Ten- 
nessee House from Shelby County repre- 
sents 78,000 citizens? 

Fourth. Is it fairplay in New York 
State where the assemblyman from 
Schuyler County represents 15,044 citi- 
zens, and the assemblyman from Suffolk 
County represents 268,530 citizens? 

In my enlightened State of New York, 
the Governor and State legislature have 
proposed a pre-Baker against Carr for- 
mula which has been held in abeyance 
since the handing down of that deci- 
sion, Under that proposed formula, I 
ask you, in addition: 

Fifth. Is it fairplay that the average 
citizen population for a State senatorial 
district in my county of Queens is 346,- 
616 citizens, while in Monroe County it 
is 190,343; 

Sixth. Is it fairplay that the average 
citizen population of a State senatorial 
district in Nassau County is 425,267, and 
in Broome County it is 209,597; 

Seventh. Is it fairplay that the aver- 
age citizen population for a State as- 
sembly district in my county of Queens 
— while in Schuyler County it 18 

Eighth. Is it fairplay that the average 
citizen population in Schenectady Coun- 
ty for an assembly district is 150,688, 
while in Yates County it is 18,552? 

Mr. Chairman, the facts speak for 
themselves. I cannot believe that any 
Member of this House is willing to be a 
party to the foul play of perpetuating 
the great disparities in voting represen- 
tation. Whatever their motivations, if 
my colleagues take a long hard look at 
the foul play criers, they will find that it 
is not a rebellion of the citizens against 
the Supreme Court decision, but rather 
a politicians’ rebellion. 

H.R. 11926, Mr. Chairman, is a mon- 
strous piece of legislation, and I predict 
it will, if enacted, become the most dis- 
credited pronouncement this House has 
yet to make. 
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Only Shakespeare could adequately 
describe our work of today, saying, Con- 
fusion now hath made his masterpiece.” 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 Wen to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. CORMAN]. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
question is whether we believe in equal 
protection of the law? Is the right to 
vote one of those individual rights 
which is sufficiently important to be 
worthy of inclusion in those rights to be 
protected? My answer to both is yes. 
T am unalterably opposed to any action 
which would diminish that right or 
_ withdraw that protection. 

Frequently during the past decade, the 
U.S. Supreme Court has spoken out on 
individual rights, such as those involving 
racial segregation and religious freedom. 

Over the years the Court has evidenced 
great reluctance to move into this field 
of voting rights as effected by malappor- 
tionment, and the logical question is 
“why now?” Why are we faced with 
this thorny political and legal problem? 
Clearly, the answer is that the value of 
the vote has been gradually eroded by 
changes in our living patterns. 

We have seen during the past half 
century a population explosion in urban 
areas, a shift of the great majority of 
Americans from rural communities to 
cities. But State governments have 
taken absolutely no action to permit the 
political power to follow the people to 
their new places of residence. Because 
of this lack of representation, State gov- 
enrment is beyond the control of and, 
thus, unavailable to the great majority 
of Americans. More and more we see 
people turning to the National Govern- 
ment for relief because a deaf ear has 
been turned to them in the State capital. 

The decisions expressing the one man, 
one vote rule will, unless we reverse them, 
give new life, and vigor to State gov- 
ernment because State government will 
again be controlled by the people. In 
the long run, States rights and States 
responsibilities are inseparable. States 
cannot retain rights unless they fulfill 
responsibilities. 

Those who seek to preserve the right 
of the States to apportion one house of 
the legislature on bases other than 
population have come forth with 
some peculiar arguments. The first is 
that such a structure is necessary for 
the protection of the minority from the 
majority. Under our system of govern- 
ment, the minority—the individual—is 
protected from the majority by consti- 
tutional mandate. Each citizen has a 
right to freedom of religion, of speech, of 
assembly, the right to his life and prop- 
erty, the right to due process of law and 
the many other protections written into 
both State and Federal Constitutions. 
These are limitations on what govern- 
ment may do, but it is an absurdity to 
pretend that the minority living in one 
part of a State is entitled to some spe- 
cial kind of protection against the ma- 
jority which lives in another part of a 
State. The very concept of equal pro- 
tection is that each person has it, wher- 
ever he may reside. We can hardly 

justify a special protection for that 
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small minority which has resisted the 
temptation to move to the big city. 

The second contention is that dis- 
proportionate representation in State 
legislatures is necessary to preserve 
checks and balances in government. The 
theory of checks and balances was to 
balance governmental power among the 
three branches of government and to 
provide checks in the hands of each 
to prevent excesses at the hands of the 
others. The executive branch cannot 
raise and spend money without congres- 
sional action. An action of the Congress 
is subject to Presidential veto. All gov- 
ernmental activity is subject to judicial 
review to ascertain its constitutionality. 
Does anyone seriously contend that the 
framers of the Constitution intended 
that city dwellers would have to be held 
in check by the farmers to keep State 
government in balance? 

The final argument which I would like 
to refute is that if Senators based on ge- 
ography are good for the United States, 
then they are just as good for the States. 
The logician who contends that analogy 
is the weakest kind of argument may 
very well have had this analogy in mind, 
There is absolutely no similarity between 
State government and National Govern- 
ment as it relates to this matter. The 
National Government is a Federal sys- 
tem; States are sovereign except for 
those limited powers given to the Fed- 
eral Government by the Constitution; but 
no State government purports to be a 
federation of sovereign counties. The 
county is a mere administrative entity, 
totally the creature of the State with no 
inherent powers. Chief Justice Warren 
expressed it very well in Reynolds 
against Sims when he observed, “At- 
tempted reliance on the Federal analogy 
appears often to be an after-the-fact 
rationalization offered in defense of mal- 
adjusted State apportionment arrange- 
ments.” 

My State is a classic example of dis- 
proportionate representation. It takes 
467 voters in Los Angeles County to equal 
1 voter in Mono County, so far as sena- 
torial representation is concerned. The 
mayor of Los Angeles and a supervisor 
of Los Angeles County, seeking relief for 
the residents of the county, presently 
have a suit pending before the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. In view of the recent de- 
cisions, it is obvious that relief will be 
granted. 

If every Member of this House whose 
constituents are now denied equal repre- 
sentation in the State legislature, will 
join in defeating this pending proposal, 
it will go down to its just and ignomin- 
ious defeat. 

Mr. SENNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. SENNER. I have nothing but re- 
spect for my distinguished colleague on 
the Committee on the Judiciary. But I 
would like to ask my colleague whether 
or not in the State of California, you 
have initiative measures in which the 
people of California can regulate the bi- 
cameral legislature without resorting to 
a Federal Supreme Court decision; or a 
three-man Federal court order, that 
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could be handed down in the State of 
California to bring about these desired 
results? 

Mr.CORMAN. There is the possibility 
of a constitutional amendment by initia- 
tive in the State of California. It has 
never succeeded. It has never been pos- 
sible in any State to bring about legisla- 
tive reform by initiative, because the 
people do not have a sufficiently broad 
base for support. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to yield 1 minute to my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from California. 

Did I correctly understand my good 
friend to say that no State has ever 
taken advantage of the initiative and 
referendum in a major constitutional 
amendment? Or did my friend limit it 
to California? If he limited it to Cali- 
fornia, I have no objection, because I do 
not know. If he meant to include Ohio, 
I regret to differ with him, because it is 
not in accordance with historical facts. 

Mr. CORMAN. Since I have been 
yielded 1 minute to respond, I should 
like to do that. 

I say to my honored colleague, with 
whom I am so comfortable when we are 
in tandem and so uncomfortable when 
we are on opposite sides of the fence, 
there was obviously not a reform of the 
Ohio Legislature, or you would not be 
under the Federal court order now. It is 
my contention there has never been a 
legislature reformed to provide one man, 
one vote, or we would not be considering 
this matter. To say that you have some- 
thing better than you used to have but 
still a long way from one man, one vote 
is not reform. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. MACGREGOR]. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to have the attention of the 
distinguished author of the proposal now 
before the House. 

A number of us have had some doubt 
in our minds as to the effect of the pas- 
sage of the proposal of the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia on the six cases 
decided by the U.S. Supreme Court on 
June 15, 1964. I refer specifically to the 
cases appealed from the Federal district 
courts of Alabama, Colorado, Delaware, 
Maryland, New York, and Virginia. 

Before putting the first question to the 
distinguished author of the bill now be- 
fore us I should like to call the attention 
of the Members to some of the language 
from some of these decisions. Specifi- 
cally, in the Delaware case the Supreme 
Court said: 

The court below must now determine 
whether it would be advisable, so as to avoid 
a possible disruption of State election proc- 
esses and permit additional time for the 
Delaware Legislature to adopt a constitu- 
tionally valid. apportionment scheme, to al- 
low the 1964 election of Delaware legisla- 
tors to be conducted pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the [Delaware] 1963 constitutional 
amendment, or whether those factors are in- 
sufficient to justify any further delay in the 
8 of appellant’s constitutional 
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Mr. Chairman, I note that in each of 
these six decisions the Supreme Court 
has remanded the case, with instructions 
consistent with its holding, to the lower 
district courts for further action and 
consideration. 

In that connection I should like to ask 
the distinguished gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Tuck] what, in his opinion, 
would be the effect on these six pending 
cases decided and remanded by the Su- 
preme Court on June 15 of this year, 
were we to pass his bill. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
say, in answer to the question of my dis- 
tinguished colleague on the Judiciary 
Committee from the State of Minnesota, 
it is difficult to answer the question as 
to what would be the particular legal 
situation in each case. I might say to 
him that the object I seek to accomplish 
is to determine all jurisdiction in any 
cases that are pending. Whether it 
will have that effect or not I do not 
know. 

I should like to ask the gentleman, for 
he is undoubtedly qualified as a more 
able expert in the law than I, what his 
opinion on the subject is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has again 
expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield one additional minute to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota for the purposes 
of a new question being asked. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CURTIN]. 

Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Chairman, I asked 
the distinguished gentleman to yield so 
that I can ask a question of the distin- 
guished gentleman and my good friend 
from Virginia, who is the author of this 
bill. 

Mr. Tuck, a reapportionment bill 
was enacted last year in Pennsylvania. 
A constitutional question regarding that 
bill was taken to a Federal district court 
in Pennsylvania. That court decided 
that the legislation was unconstitu- 
tional. That decision has been ap- 
pealed to the U.S. Supreme Court. Now, 
if this bill, H.R. 11926, is enacted into 
law, does that mean that the district 
court decision is binding and final as to 
the Pennsylvania reapportionment law? 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. TUCK. Icannot answer that par- 
ticular question as to any particular 
State. I can only say to the gentleman 
the general purposes of the bill are to 
withdraw all jurisdiction from all Fed- 
eral courts, the Supreme Court and the 
inferior courts, in apportionment mat- 
ters. As to what the situation in Penn- 
sylvania is, I could not answer and I will 
not undertake to do so. 

Mr. CURTIN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Obviously there is 
uncertainty as to the effect of the Tuck 
bill. It should be recommitted to the 
Committee on the Judiciary for further 
study and proper disposition. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. GILBERT]. 
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Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
unalterably opposed to the bill before us 
and any proposal which would deny Fed- 
eral judicial review in State legislative 
apportionment cases. I urge defeat of 
any compromise which may be offered 
us, which would delay applications of 
Supreme Court decisions in State legis- 
lative reapportionment issues. I shall 
strongly oppose any constitutional 
amendment to perpetuate unequal rep- 
resentation in States. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on the Judiciary, I deplore the action of 
the Rules Committee in reporting out 
H.R, 11926, introduced by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Tuck], which would 
deprive all Federal courts—Supreme, 
court of appeals, and district courts—of 
all jurisdiction over State legislative ap- 
portionment matters. Our Judiciary 
Committee has more than a hundred 
proposals before it which all represent 
legislative attempts to deny Federal re- 
view of a constitutional right, the equal 
protection of the law as it relates to vot- 
ing; they are unsound proposals and 
enactment of any of them would estab- 
lish a most dangerous precedent. 

I would point out that reapportion- 
ment bills are rightfully under the con- 
trol of our committee; the Rules Com- 
mittee action in usurping this control 
showed a gross disregard of orderly rules 
of procedure. Let every Member of this 
body be alerted to the dangers ahead; 
if the Rules Committee can successfully 
oust a standing committee such as ours 
of control over a bill that has not even 
been reported, it can take the same high- 
handed action against any other com- 
mittee and thus eventually render our 
committee system useless. The Rules 
Committee, with meager, inadequate de- 
bate, sent us this bill which is palpably 
unconstitutional. As the chairman of 
our Committee on the Judiciary pointed 
out, if Congress could arrogate such 
power unto itself and deny jurisdiction to 
the Federal courts over apportionment 
matters today, it could deny jurisdiction 
to the courts over civil rights tomorrow, 
and the Bill of Rights, or any constitu- 
tional provision the next day and, con- 
ceivably, render the courts a nullity. 
This would violate the separation of 
powers clause and the supremacy clause. 

The Supreme Court has held, one 
person, one vote as a sacred constitu- 
tional right protected by the 14th 
amendment. If H.R. 11926 passes, our 
people would have no Federal forum 
available to them in which to assert or 
protect this constitutional right. 

This Congress faces a constitutional 
crisis; it behooves us to meet it wisely 
and to resolve it successfully and defeat 
any efforts which would threaten our 
constitutional form of government. 

It is the duty of the Congress to work 
for implementation of the mandate of 
the Supreme Court which has acted to 
strengthen democracy in our country. 
Early action by our State legislatures 
should be mandatory to remedy the mal- 
apportionment which has deprived our 
cities and towns of their fair share and 
voice in the activities of State govern- 
ment. Numerous suits in the Federal 
courts have exposed the “rotten- 
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borough” character of many State legis- 
latures. States have permitted unfair 
representation within their borders for 
years and years; they have done nothing 
to correct the situation. Now Members 
of Congress should be as anxious as 
other citizens to right existing wrongs 
and to restore and uphold the principles 
of fair representation in the lawmaking 
process. I shall, therefore, oppose any 
bill which. would allow any appreciable 
delay in State reapportionment. There 
is no need for us to provide any such 
drastic remedy; the Supreme Court 
recognized that flexibility is essential in 
the application of the rule it !aid down. 
Chief Justice Warren’s opinion in the 
Alabama case said: 

In awarding or withholding immediate re- 
lief, a court is entitled to and should con- 
sider the proximity of a forthcoming election 
and the mechanics and. complexities of 
State election laws, and should act and rely 
upon general equitable principles. With re- 
spect to the timing of relief, a court can 
reasonably endeavor to avoid a disruption of 
the election process which might result from 
requiring precipitate changes. 


The necessary mechanism for avoid- 
ing any crises or undue hardships result- 
ing from the Court’s ruling is already 
provided; it is not necessary for Congress 
to add anything to it. 

I, for one, subscribe to the Supreme 
Court’s opinion in Baker v. Carr, 369 
U.S. 186, decided in 1962. There the 
Court held that malapportionment in 
a State legislature was no longer immune 
to Federal judicial review when the va- 
lidity of such apportionment is chal- 
lenged on the basis of the equal protec- 
tion clause of the 14th amendment. I 
also support the thesis recently elabo- 
rated by the Supreme Court, that the 
equal protection clause of the 14th 
amendment necessarily implies “one 
man, one vote.” And I fully concur in 
the thought expressed by Chief Justice 
Warren in the principle case, Reynolds 
against Simms, decided June 15: 

Legislators represent people, not trees or 
acres. Legislators are elected by voters, not 
farms or cities or economic interests. As 
long as ours is a representative form of gov- 
ernment, and our (State) legislatures are 
those instruments of government elected di- 
rectly by and directly representative of the 
people, the right to elect legislators in a free 
and unimpaired fashion is a bedrock of our 
political system (slip opinion, p. 27). 

We conclude that the equal protection 
clause guarantees the opportunity for equal 
participation by all voters in the election of 
State legislators. Diluting the weight of 
votes because of place of residence impairs 
basic constitutional rights under the 14th 
amendment just as much as invidious dis- 
criminations based upon factors such as 
race * * * or economic status (slip opinion, 
p. 31). 

We must defeat any efforts which 
would make it possible for State legisla- 
tures to perpetuate themselves in power 
irrespective of the constitutional man- 
dates enunciated by the Court. By im- 
munizing such apportionment plans from 
judicial intervention, the Congress would 
be sanctioning existing flagrant abuses in 
State legislative apportionment through- 
out this country. We must make it im- 
possible for any State to use apportion- 
ment as a guise for a racial, economic 
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or other invidious discrimination, and 
the proposal before us would afford them 
the opportunity. Congress cannot af- 
ford to offer such an opportunity if we 
are to legislate in conformity with tra- 
ditional democratic principles. 

Even a proposal which seeks to stay 
judicial review, and not to directly with- 
draw Federal jurisdiction, would open 
the way for an eroding of the Federal 
judicial power whenever the majority 
disagreed with a decision of the Federal 
judiciary. If the appellate jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court is seriously eroded, 
then the U.S. Constitution will become 
only a museum piece. Enemies of the 
Supreme Court seek to undermine the 
Court and nullify or circumvent its de- 
crees. Let us remember that the Su- 
preme Court is one of our most vital 
institutions and is essential to the protec- 
tion of our freedom and rights as citi- 
zens. When we act to destroy the Court, 
we destroy ourselves. 

Our constitutional system requires 
that there be a Federal forum for judicial 
review of constitutional questions such 
as those involved in State legislative ap- 
portionment. The supremacy clause of 
article VI, the historic and traditional 
policy of the Congress, and the chaos 
which could ensue if such questions were 
left to final decisions by State courts, all 
militate against a withdrawal from Fed- 
eral judicial review questions involving 
State legislative apportionment. 

The true purpose in seeking the delay 
for a year or two or even more in State 
apportionment cases, is not to obtain a 
breathing spell for orderly reapportion- 
ment, but to provide time to try to pass a 
constitutional amendment undoing the 
Supreme Court’s decision that State leg- 
islatures must be apportioned solely on 
the basis of population. This would have 
the effect of continuing lopsided State 
governments for years to come. If this 
Congress makes this possible, we will be- 
tray all those denied equal representation 
today and who are denied a voice in their 
State government. Ever increasing ur- 
ban problems will not be solved. Consid- 
ering the issue of civil rights alone, we 
must realize that the antireapportion- 
ment measures now before us would un- 
dermine and jeopardize the cause of civil 
rights and would result in denial of effec- 
tive representation of minority groups. 

Does this Congress wish to go down 
in history as the first Congress to take 
away from the people a right guaranteed 
them by the Constitution? Until now, 
constitutional amendments have guar- 
anteed or secured a right for our citi- 
zens. We would rue the day that the 
Congress of the United States took action 
to eliminate any of the gains we have 
made toward fair representation of all 
our citizens. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
T yield 6 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. CAHILL]. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, while I 
introduced House Joint Resolution 1067, 
giving to the States the right to appor- 
tion one house of a bicameral legisla- 
ture on a basis other than population, I 
must nevertheless oppose the Tuck bill, 
H.R. 11926, presently being considered by 
the House of Representatives. 
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While I disagree with the findings of 
the Supreme Court in the redistricting 
cases, I cannot disagree with their right 
to decide these cases. While I would 
like to change the decision of the Su- 
preme Court, I insist that it only be done 
according to the Constitution. This 
means, Mr. Chairman, that while the 
road is long and cumbersome, it must be 
followed as outlined in my resolution 
and many similar resolutions, by con- 
stitutional amendment. 

The Tuck bill would strip the Federal 
courts of the right to hear apportionment 
cases. It would, in my judgment, if en- 
acted, be patently unconstitutional. 
While I recognize the right of Congress 
to make certain exceptions and to make 
certain regulations concerning the Fed- 
eral courts of both original and appellate 
jurisdiction, it is my opinion that Con- 
gress has no right to deprive the Federal 
courts of jurisdiction over a constitu- 
tional right. To permit the State courts 
to determine the rights of citizens in ap- 
portionment cases would be, in effect, to 
make possible 50 different bases for ap- 
portionment throughout this Nation and 
would certainly deprive citizens of their 
equal protection under the law. 

Each decade, it seems to me, the Con- 
gress with some justification becomes 
violently angered at decisions rendered 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The Founding Fathers in setting 
forth lengthy and sometimes cumber- 
some methods by which to amend the 
Constitution must have contemplated 
that there would be periods of anger 
and indeed these were the periods when 
no changes should be made in our basic 
law. In my judgment, Mr. Chairman, 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
may be in some degree likened to the 
seniority system here in the Congress of 
the United States and to the jury system 
as it applies in our civil and criminal 
courts. It has many failings. It pro- 
vides some injustices. It provokes, it 
irritates, and it angers but, Mr. Chair- 
man, until some better way is found it 
must serve our purpose and its power 
and authority be preserved. 

I remember as a young lawyer being 
critical of the jury system and I can 
likewise remember as a first-term Con- 
gressman being critical of the seniority 
system. Older and wiser heads with 
whom I discussed these matters always 
asked, “What do you have to offer that is 
better?” I ask, What does anybody in 
the House of Representatives have to 
offer that is better than the Supreme 
Court of the United States?” Certainly 
it is to be admitted that there has to be 
an ultimate final tribunal. Who here 
can suggest a better plan? 

We make every effort to provide the 
Justices of the Supreme Court with an 
environment conducive to studious and 
mature judgment. We appoint them 
for life. We provide them with ample 
funds. We insist that their appoint- 
ments be made by the President and 
that these in turn be confirmed by the 
Senate. Each nominee is scrutinized 
by his local, State, and National bar as- 
sociation. Each nominee is investigated 
by the FBI. Each name is publicized in 
advance of nomination so that if there 
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are any skeletons in the closet, they 
usually will be disclosed, in advance of 
final approval. Are not these men, 
therefore, best qualified—by training, by 
environment, by security, and by every 
criteria that can be suggested—to pass 
upon the Constitution of the United 
States in final judgment? If we in the 
House of Representatives each time we 
are angered, each time we are pressured 
by local and State interests, each time 
we are made aware that our term of 
office is for only 2 years and that we are 
at the mercy and will of the electorate, 
are authorized to strip jurisdiction from 
the Supreme Court then I ask, Mr. 

an, how long will there be a Su- 
preme Court of the United States? No, 
Mr. Chairman, though I disagree with 
what the Supreme Court has done in this 
particular case and while I would hope 
that we can amend the Constitution, I 
cannot in good conscience support the 
Tuck bill because I am convinced that it 
does violence to the very Constitution it 
seeks to uphold. If we are to change the 
findings of the Supreme Court, the Tuck 
bill is not the way to do it. It must be 
done along the arduous route of consti- 
tutional amendment which must be sub- 
mitted to the States and to the people. 
This is the only answer. This is the 
answer I have proposed. This is the 
route I would take. This is the legisla- 
tive process I recommend. This is the 
type of legislation I will support. The 
only argument I have heard against the 
constitutional amendment procedure is 
that it consumes too much time. I con- 
cede that it is time-consuming. I would, 
therefore, hope that a moratorium be 
placed upon the effect of the Supreme 
Court decision and that the Congress be 
afforded ample time to implement the 
necessary constitutional machinery. I 
would support that type of legislation. 
I cannot support the Tuck bill and I will, 
therefore, vote against it. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, this bill has been hustled through 
the Rules Committee and brought to the 
floor of the House under the most ex- 
traordinary procedure witnessed by any 
of us who have been in the Congress less 
than 15 years. Its proponents say it is 
needed in order to prevent chaos result: 
ing from a Supreme Court decision in 
the case of Baker against Carr, and sub- 
sequent decisions effectuating that first 
enunciation of the principle that equal 
protection of the laws included equal pro- 
tection at the ballot box in the election 
of a State legislature. 

“Prevent chaos” has been the watch- 
word of those who advocate this bill, but 
I submit to you that the best way to 
create chaos is by enactment of this 
proposal. i 

The gentleman from Minnesota asked 
the sponsor of the bill, “What effect 
would this have upon the cases already 
decided by the United States Supreme 
Court?” 

I might add in addition to the original 
six mentioned by the gentleman from 
Minnesota there were several others de- 
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cided subsequently thereto which are 
now on the books. 

The gentleman from Virginia, sponsor 
of the bill, said, “I do not know what the 
effect of my bill will be in those States.” 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. I agree with the gen- 
tleman, the pending bill makes for utter 
confusion and is highly discriminatory. 
Furthermore, the bill is silent on cases 
similar to a case now pending in the 
Federal district court in my district 
dealing with Federal redistricting on 
which the court is withholding judgment 
until the legislature meets. I have heard 
nothing in this colloquy as to the effect 
of this bill on that decision. The legis- 
lature will decide congressional redis- 
tricting. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania raised the same 
question with reference to his State 
where there was a decision finding the 
apportionment of Pennsylvania in viola- 
tion of the 14th amendment. That 
decision has now been appealed to the 
Supreme Court. He asked would the ef- 
fect of this bill, if enacted, be to freeze 
into the law the decision of the lower 
court and the sponsor of the legislation 
indicated he did not know if that would 
be the effect of it or not. 

Mr. Chairman, we are going to have 
chaos if we enact this legislation. What, 
for instance, will happen in the State 
of Michigan where the legislature has 
already been reapportioned in accord 
with the Supreme Court’s decision in 
Reynolds against Sims? Candidates 
have filed for State legislative offices, 
the primaries take place less than 2 weeks 
from today. Are we going to go into 
the State of Michigan and change that 
apportionment back to some other sys- 
tem, at this late date, or are we going 
to have a situation where the Consti- 
tution means one thing in some States, 
and quite another thing in some other 
States, and because of the Tuck bill we 
are not going to decide what it does mean. 
For the first time in the history of the 
United States we would not have a uni- 
form rule of application of the U.S. Con- 
stitution to all the States. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, O’HARA of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. The question asked 
by our good friend from Florida [Mr. 
FAscELL], answers itself. If one will look 
at the bill, it would be needless for any- 
one to say it did not apply to his con- 
gressional district situation because the 
bill says apportionment or reapportion- 
ment of a “legislature of any State of 
the Union.” 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, let me reiterate my contention, 
which is simply this: When asked about 
the application to specific decisions al- 
ready rendered by the U.S. Supreme 
Court holding legislative apportionments 
invalid, the sponsor of the legislation 
said he did not know the effect of his 
bill. He could give no other honest 
answer. 
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We do know that a situation already 
confused would be compounded. On 
every conceivable ground, the Tuck bill 
should be defeated. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the bill before us and to speak against 
any amendments which may be offered. 

In the recent cases involving legis- 
lative apportionment, the Supreme Court 
ruled that apportionment which is not 
based upon population violates the clause 
in the 14th amendment which guaran- 
tees equal protection of the laws. The 
implications of these decisions were soon 
clear. For most States, this meant that 
there would be a shift in political power 
from overrepresented rural districts to 
urban districts which are presently un- 
derrepresented. 

It is this shift in power which the legis- 
lation before us seeks to thwart, Much 
has been said about the Supreme Court 
having gone beyond its proper judicial 
scope. The decisions which have reaf- 
firmed the principle of one-man, one- 
vote are attacked as wrongful invasions 
of State's rights and the legislative 
branch of Government. These protes- 
tations may be sincere but the swift- 
ness with which we are considering the 
legislation before us, and the manner 
in which the legislation has come before 
the House and the Senate, attests to the 
fact that the fundamental concern is 
with any shift from the present power 
structure which controls most States and 
Congress itself. 

The Tuck bill which we are here con- 
sidering has been brought to the floor 
through a procedure unknown to most 
Members of this body. The Committee 
on the Judiciary was summarily dis- 
charged from any consideration of the 
measure and a rule was granted which 
made it in order for the bill to come di- 
rectly to the floor. All of us are aware 
of the procedure whereby the Rules Com- 
mittee can be discharged from consider- 
ation of a bill which has been duly re- 
ported from a legislative committee in 
order for the House to work its will upon 
it but I venture to say that few, if any 
of us have ever witnessed the procedure 
which attends the bill before us. 

Remarkable though this procedure is, 
it is far less remarkable than the bill 
itself. It provides, as we all know, for 
denial of the right of the Supreme Court 
to review the actions of Federal or State 
courts concerning reapportionment 
cases. In short, the constitutional ques- 
tion of whether a citizen has been denied 
equal protection of the laws shall be 
decided not by the Supreme Court but 
only by State courts of last resort. 

While the Constitution does provide 
that Congress can limit the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, I feel 
it would be unwise and dangerous to pur- 
sue this course. If we choose to do so 
with respect to apportionment cases, the 
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precedent will be established to limit the 
Court’s power to review in other areas— 
in other times when other issues are 
deemed to be of great importance. We 
must resist if the authority of the Court 
is to be preserved and the division of 
governmental power perpetuated. 

We are advised that our colleague, the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ep- 
MONDSON] will offer an amendment sim- 
ilar to the so-called Dirksen rider. This 
amendment would seek a moratorium 
during which State legislatures can take 
such action as necessary to comply with 
the mandate of the recent Supreme Court 
decisions. 

The trouble with this remedy, Mr. 
Chairman, is that the time would not be 
used to bring about compliance but 
rather to advance amendments to the 
Constitution which would obviate com- 
pliance—which would withdraw from 
the traditional protection of the 14th 
amendment equal protection of the law 
in apportionment cases. 

This purpose, as we all must be aware, 
would be enhanced by freezing the pres- 
ent malapportionment of State legisla- 
tures since it would be these very legis- 
latures that would pass upon the consti- 
tutional amendments. 

The issue is clear, Mr. Chairman, and 
I urge the defeat of both the Edmondson 
amendment and the Tuck bill. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, last 
month we completed action on the most 
significant bill of the last 100 years to 
insure the full equality of all Americans, 
regardless of their race. Today we are 
considering and are confronted with still 
a further proposal involving fundamen- 
tal human and constitutional rights; a 
proposal to determine whether one man’s 
vote shall weigh as heavily as another’s. 

The Supreme Court in Reynolds 
against Sims, June 15, 1964, has stated 
that: 

Full and effective participation by all citi- 
zens in State government requires that each 
citizen has an equally effective voice in the 
election of members of his State legisla- 
ture. Modern and viable State government 
needs, and the Constitution demands, no 
less. 


It may be that the Court in enunciat- 
ing this seemingly basic principle of 
American democracy has made a ruling 
with which an overwhelming majority 
of the people of this country find disap- 
proval. I do not think this is the case. 
But if so, the proper course is to put this 
question to the orderly test of a con- 
stitutional amendment—not to the hasty 
“solutions” offered us today which by 
legislative fiat would deny both the due 
process guarantee of the Constitution 
and the whole procedure of constitu- 
tional adjudication. 

Any recourse, in brief, short of a con- 
stitutional amendment must be regarded 
as nothing else than a clear violation of 
our age-tested principle of separation of 
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powers and a flagrant intermeddling 
with the judicial process. . 

The effect of this bill, Mr. Chairman, 
as 15 eminent law school deans and pro- 
fessors have stated in communications 
to the Congress, would be to suspend the 
operation of constitutional rights by 
statute. It would threaten “the integ- 
rity of our judicial process” and set a 
dangerous precedent for scuttling the 
Bill of Rights on a much broader scale. 

The purpose of this bill, and others of 
its kind, clearly is to provide a “stay” 
to final reapportionment in many 
States—a situation where we today find 
in 44 States, less than 40 percent of the 
people electing a controlling majority of 
the legislature, and in 13 of these States, 
one-third to one-tenth determining 
majority control. 

It would, of course, allow time for con- 
sideration of a constitutional amend- 
ment. But it would also place the final 
decision on any proposal to allow one 
house of a State legislature to be ap- 
portioned by factors other than popula- 
tion in the hands of many already mal- 
apportioned State legislatures. 

This clearly raises several serious con- 
stitutional objections. 

First, in sophisticated guise, this bill 
and its compatriot measures, would with- 
draw from the Federal courts all juris- 
diction—both original and appellate— 
over the constitutional question of a vot- 
er’s right to cast an equally weighted 
vote with his fellow citizens in the elec- 
tion of State legislatures. By prevent- 
ing final determination of a Federal con- 
stitutional question by the Federal 
courts which, under the supremacy 
clause of the Constitution—article VI— 
are the ultimate determiners in such 
matters, it constitutes a denial of due 
process. 

Second, this bill would constitute a 
direct invasion of the time-proven prin- 
ciple of separation of powers by denying 
Federal courts any exercise of discretion 
over Federal constitutional questions. 
It would thus violate the time-honored 
prerogatives of the judiciary in the ex- 
ercise of its equity powers. 

The Tuck bill to deny jurisdiction by 
the Federal courts in all State apportion- 
ment matters, and the other measures 
designed to delay implementation of the 
Court’s orders, raise further and serious 
legal questions as well. For example, the 
Federal “removal” statute—28 U.S.C. 
1441—-permits defendants in actions in 
State courts where the complaint raises 
a Federal constitutional question, to re- 
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competent jurisdiction. How will this 
legislation affect this statute? Will it 
deny aggrieved parties all recourse to 
any court? 

These and other questions clearly have 
not been thought through. They clearly 
require the extensive consideration of the 
appropriate legislative committee which 
can expose them to the searching review 
necessary to determine their full rami- 
fications. This obviously has not been 
done in the hurried approach and fran- 
tic rush of the Rules Committee’s action. 
For no other reason this ill-considered 
legislation should not be approved today. 

Mr. Chairman, malapportionment al- 
ready characterizes too many of our 
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popularly elected bodies. But if, as the 
New York Times stated on August 6, “the 
apportionment standard set by the Court 
is too rigid,” the answer is not “to per- 
petuate conditions under which one vote 
in one section of a State has as much 
weight as a hundred in another.” 

This bill, in addition to its constitu- 
tional denials, makes a mockery of de- 
mocracy. It should be rejected as a 
measure of our responsibility to the 
American people. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I am vig- 
orously opposed to the provisions of H.R. 
11926 and hope it will be defeated by 
this body. 

While this country is infinitely better 
than any other place we know of in this 
world, we are not without injustice—and 
we cannot relax in our struggle against 
it. 

In America—and in a few other places 
in the world—liberty is the child of the 
law. We have our Constitution, our 
separation of powers between the judi- 
ciary, the legislature, and the executive. 

In our proud history, we have lived 
and we have prospered under the shelter 
of our Constitution and the laws which 
provided the security of justice. 

Recently, our Supreme Court has suf- 
fered attack of its far-reaching decisions, 
the desegregation decision of 1954 and 
the apportionment decision of this year. 
While there are those who disagree, I 
feel that the Supreme Court reached its 
finest hour in these decisions which first 
reaffirmed the equality of man and then 
moved to give him an equal vote. 

In the closing hours of this session of 
the Congress we are battling against ef- 
forts to nullify these vital Court deci- 
sions. There are leaders among us who 
attack the concept of one man, one vote 
as something unfair—or something 
strange. We must not tolerate this de- 
ceit. The oppressed people of the world 
came here for equality. The tyranny 
of communism is founded upon repre- 
sentation denied. The feudal tyranny 
which existed in the lands of our fore- 
bears was based upon the exaggerated 
voting power of the landed barons and 
their wealth. This is a country of peo- 
ple and we should never assign our vot- 
ing rights to either dollars or to acres. 

In Ohio we have suffered immeasur- 
ably under unjust laws which have given 
the citizens of 68 small counties almost 
three times the voting power as we pos- 
sess in the large cities. If 10,274 people 
in Vinton County are entitled to 1 State 
representative, 1,737,000 people in my 
county are entitled to 172 representatives 
in the Ohio Assembly instead of 17. We 
are cheated 10 times over. 

The tyranny of unfair representation 
in Ohio has been costly to us. The wel- 
fare of 140,366 farm operators in Ohio 
has received more consideration than 10 
million other Ohioans. Practically noth- 
ing has been done at State levels for the 
thousands of unemployed. While big 
noises are made about the differential be- 
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tween Federal taxes collected and spent 
in Ohio, a long silence accompanies the 
wider differential between State taxes 
collected in the cities and spent in scat- 
tered farm areas. 

While we overwhelm these farm areas 
with our generosity, they reward us by 
opposing decent standards for the poor, 
the aged, and the infirm of our cities. 
The needy people in Ohio are living at 
standards admitted to be 25 percent be- 
low decent requirements. The farmer 
says: “Let your poor find work,” and 
many are forced to cruel deprivement. 
These degrading policies have offended 
human decency and have indeed forced 
many into primitive independent busi- 
nesses with a knife, a blackjack, or a gun. 
There is a definite relationship between 
the crime of our streets and the poverty 
which has been propelled by State 
neglect. 

The dynamic demands of growing ur- 
ban life cannot be met by archaic atti- 
tudes of indifference which are fostered 
by the tyranny of unequal representation 
in our State. The Supreme Court is 
right, in a right that will be wronged by 
further delay. We must see that the 
work of our Supreme Court is not un- 
done. 

It is the greatest cause of this hour; it 
is the cause of justice and equal repre- 
sentation. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, the need for reapportionment 
in many of our State legislatures is obvi- 
ous and has existed for some time. 

I strongly believe that the member- 
ship of State houses of representatives 
should be based strictly on population 
This is the fair and equitable way baseu 
on historic precedent and must not be 
ignored. 

However, I feel just as sincerely that 
State senate membership, besides being 
based on population, should also consider 
other factors, not only to give rural peo- 
ple and the small cities and towns and 
their industries more adequate voice in 
State government, but also because I feel 
it has been a fundamental concept of 
American government to have that gov- 
ernment close to the people. If both 
houses were apportioned strictly on pop- 
ulation, many individual Americans 
would live 50 to 75 miles away from their 
closest State legislator. 

While the cities have their problems, 
so, too, do the rural areas. One must not 
overshadow the other. A lower house 
based strictly on population and an up- 
per house apportioned partially on pop- 
ulation and partially on area gives the 
balance of control that has enabled our 
country and the several States to grow 
and strengthen as the years have gone 
by, without one class of Americans hav- 
ing an advantage over the other. 

Further, if this arbitrary decision of 
the Supreme Court were to be followed 
through, we could assume that a consti- 
tutional amendment might well be 
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framed apportioning the Senate of the 
United States on a population basis as 
well. This, of course, would be very det- 
rimental to a State such as I represent, 
which, though sparsely populated, pro- 
vides the great urban centers with the 
food and fiber so necessary to their exist- 
ence. 

I think this Supreme Court ruling 
based on technicalities in the law moves 
away from the fundamental concept of 
giving both rural and urban sections of 
our country an equally firm voice in their 
government. This concept has been 
proved satisfactory by the test of time, 
and I think we would be wise to continue 
it. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Chairman, a constitutional crisis 
confronts us, as a result of the series of 
Supreme Court decisions handed down 
on June 15, 1964, on apportionment of 
members of State legislatures. 

The United States is a large, polyglot 
nation. It is composed of an infinite 
variety of different and conflicting inter- 
ests and needs. What may be bene- 
ficial to the seaboard area may be detri- 
mental to the mountainous regions. 
What may produce demands by the agri- 
culture heartland may generate little or 
no interest in the heart of an urban area. 

The founders of our country were 
familiar with only a limited part of the 
land, which now makes up our 50 States, 
when they sat down to draft the Con- 
stitution. But, in this limited expanse, 
they were presented with a microcosm 
of the variations which confront the 
United States of today. In many of their 
own States, in fact, wide variations ex- 
isted. The Maryland shore differed vast- 
ly from the mountains of western Mary- 
land. Upstate New York did not mir- 
ror the ways of New York City. East 
Pennsylvania had little in common with 
its western territory. Thus, in their in- 
finite wisdom, they created a type of gov- 
ernment which could best be adapted to 
the vast American continent. 

The Government of the United States 
was established on the principle of rep- 
resentative government—a government 
where elected officials would be charged 
not only with advancing national inter- 
ests, but also with protecting the needs 
of their local populace. 

In a pure democracy, the voice of a 
single citizen becomes so intermixed with 
those of his fellow citizens that local con- 
ditions become lost in the so-called “com- 
mon good”. This, of necessity, leads to 
mass rule, which, in fact is usually man- 
aged by a select, organized minority. 
Today, such a minority could easily de- 
velop through machine politics and boss 
rule. This, Adams, Madison, Jefferson, 
Monroe, and others foresaw and foresook. 

Directly associated with the principle 
of representative government is that of 
checks and balances between the three 
branches of the Federal Government, and 
also that of authorized sovereign inde- 
pendence between the States and the 
Federal Government. 

The Founding Fathers recognized that 
representative government alone would 
not preserve liberty and prevent central- 


ized rule. They rightly concluded that 
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power accumulated within a single 
source would undermine individual free- 
dom, whether such power be in the ex- 
ecutive, legislative, or judicial branch, or 
whether it be in a Federal Government’s 
dominance of the several States. 

For 173 years this system has worked 
so well that the United States is the most 
powerful nation in the world, and at the 
same time, has insured individual liberty. 
In recent years, we have seen the Fed- 
eral executive’s growing power at the ex- 
pense of the Congress and of the States. 
This is most worrisome and potentially 
dangerous. 

In 1962, this independence of the Con- 
gress and the States was seriously under- 
mined. For, in that year, the Supreme 
Court determined in the case of Baker 
against Carr, that it had the authority, 
under the equal protection clause of the 
14th amendment to tell States how 
their legislatures were to be apportioned. 
This was followed in early 1964 by the 
decision in the case of Wesberry against 
Sanders, where the Supreme Court, re- 
lying upon a different constitutional pro- 
vision, declared that the Federal judi- 
ciary had the right to tell Congress how 
its membership was to be selected. Then, 
in June 1964, the Supreme Court con- 
cluded its handiwork by declaring, in the 
case of Reynolds against Sims, that a 
State lacked the authority to compose 
even one house of its State legislature on 
factors other than population so as to 
permit local representation on geograph- 
ical lines as the U.S. Senate is so com- 
posed. 

The effect of these decisions should be 
obvious to even the most elementary stu- 
dent of history. The whole structure of 
our form of government shall be trans- 
formed and the unique system of checks 
and balances undermined. In place of 
the concept of balanced power structures 
and diversified representation, there 
shall be substituted the dominance of 
mass rule. 

When the legislature of a State is com- 
posed of members who represent the 
varying and diverse interests of that 
State, boss rule, enthroned by an orga- 
nized minority, cannot gain control of the 
State. When the National Legislature is 
composed of representatives chosen from 
districts which reflect such varying and 
diverse interests and when the National 
Legislature is composed of Members who 
are elected from States without the sinis- 
ter influence of boss rule, the National 
Government cannot be dominated by 
the will of a few men of self-interest. 

Within the past 2 months, Members 
of the House of Representatives have 
introduced over 130 legislative and con- 
stitutional proposals to restrict or modify 
the effects of the Supreme Court deci- 
sion. Many Members, including myself, 
have introduced proposed amendments 
to the Constitution to return to the 
States the authority to apportion their 
legislatures or, at least, one branch 
thereof. This, in my opinion, is the 
proper long-term approach. For, by so 
doing, we shall be following the accepted 
path laid down by the Constitution. All 
proper time is not being extended to the 
people and to their elected representa- 
tives to modify such decisions by proper, 
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orderly means. Thus, extraordinary 
measures must be taken, as much as I 
dislike to resort thereto. 

The press of time requires that we en- 
act legislation to maintain the status 
quo until the people have time to act. 

There are those who believe that 
merely enacting legislation to perma- 
nently withdraw the jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts from cases of apportion- 
ment is a sufficient end in itself. That 
is not the case in its entirety, because 
the State courts remain open to hear 
such cases and the State courts, under 
the supremacy clause of the Constitu- 
tion are under a mandate to support the 
Constitution, as interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court. It is necessary, therefore, 
to amend the Constitution. But, as I 
said before, it is necessary to gain time 
to do so. 

The Constitution, in article III, sec- 
tion 2, provides: 

In all cases affecting Ambassadors, other 
public ministers and consuls, and those in 
which a State shall be Party, the Supreme 
Court shall have original jurisdiction. In 
all the other cases before mentioned, the 
Supreme Court shall have appellate juris- 
diction, both as to Law and Fact, with such 
exceptions, and under such regulations as 
the Congress shall make. 


These clear words of the Constitution 
would appear to be sufficient to permit 
Congress to withdraw the appellate juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court in cases of 
apportionment. Moreover, in cases de- 
cided earlier by that Court, it has been 
determined that the Court does not have 
original jurisdiction over this category 
of cases. 

Aside from the words of the Constitu- 
tion itself, numerous past decisions of 
the Supreme Court have declared that 
Congress has the power to withhold, 
withdraw, or otherwise make exceptions 
to the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Court—Wiscart v. Dauchy, 3 Dall. 321 
(1796); Durrosseau v. U.S., 6 Cr. 307 
(1810); Barry v. Mercein, 46 U.S. 103 
(1847); The Francis Wright, 70 U.S. 
250 (1866); Exporte McCardle, 6 Wall. 
318 (1868). 

Time does not permit a thorough 
analysis of the case law at this time. I 
have had prepared, however, such an 
analysis, which I shall submit for the 
Recorp, immediately following this state- 
ment. It can be said, though, that 
these cases, and others, do contain con- 
cise language in support of the with- 
drawal of appellate jurisdiction. More- 
over, it should be strongly stressed that 
the opponents of this legislation are 
unable to cite clear holdings of the 
Court denying to Congress the authority 
granted to it by the Constitution. 

Turning to the lower Federal courts, 
the Constitution provides in article I, sec- 
tion 8, that Congress “shall have power 
to constitute tribunals inferior to the 
Supreme Court.” Through a long line of 
decisions, this language has been in- 
terpreted as granting Congress the au- 
thority to withdraw or limit the original 
jurisdiction of the lower Federal courts. 
For, the power of Congress to create such 
courts is also the power to abolish them. 
And, certainly, contained in that power is 
the authority to limit the jurisdiction of 
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a court once established—Sheldon v. Sill, 
49 U.S, 440 (1850) ; Lockerty v. Phillips, 
319, U.S. 182 (1943). 

The final question is whether Congress, 
by denying an individual a Federal forum 
to test his court-declared constitutional 
right in apportionment cases, runs afoul 
of the due process clause of the fifth 
am t which guarantees to a citizen 
life, liberty, and property. 

There is nothing in the Constitution 
which requires Congress to afford citi- 
zens a remedy in a Federal court. In the 
many cases decided on the issue, includ- 
ing those cited by the opponents to this 
legislation, the Supreme Court has never 
stated that due process requires access 
to a Federal forum. All that is required 
is that some judicial forum remain avail- 
able. And, in the present case, the courts 
of the States remain open to protect in- 
dividual rights, 

There are those who say this will cause 
confusion and lay the groundwork for 
conflicting decisions by the courts of the 
50 States. In answer, I say that I have 
great faith in the State courts and the 
State courts are required to follow the 
Federal Constitution. Furthermore, 
limited variation may be a good thing 
even in the law, so long as basic rights 
are not trampled upon. That is what the 
drafters of our Constitution intended. 

There are those who claim that Con- 
gress would not have the right to deny 
the Federal courts jurisdiction to hear 
cases under the first or fifth amend- 
ments, for example. And that, there- 
fore, it does not have the right to deny 
a Federal forum in an apportionment 
case arising under the 14th amendment. 

Of course, I could answer by stating 
that matters of apportionment are legis- 
lative matters which are not the business 
of the Federal judiciary and that the 
14th amendment was never intended to 
enable courts to interfere in such a mat- 
ter, Justices Harlan, Frankfurter, and 
Stewart have written masterful decisions 
proving this point. I concur in their 
decisions. 

But, I need not rest my case on that 
ground because the Constitution does 
give Congress the authority to regulate 
the jurisdiction of the Federal courts, 
except in the limited area of original 
jurisdiction, and the Constitution does 
grant authority to withdraw or limit this 
jurisdiction even where constitutional 
rights are involved. In fact, in the 
famous case of ex parte McCardle, Con- 
gress took away the Supreme Court’s 
jurisdiction over habeas corpus cases— 
a clear constitutional right—and the 
Court upheld the right of Congress. 

If the drafters of the Constitution had 
not so intended this right in the hands 
of Congress, they would not have created 
it in articles I and III and they would 
not have permitted the State courts to 
remain operative on an equal footing. 
These men of foresight and common- 
sense did place this authority in the 
hands of Congress, however, because 
they retained faith in the State judiciary 
and, especially, they entrusted Congress, 
as the elected representatives of the peo- 
ple, with the ultimate power to guard 
the rights of the people. These men 
had too frequent an experience with royal 
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courts and monarchial despots to place 

their confidence otherwise. 

What we do here today is in the best 
interests of our country. We are here 
to preserve the Constitution and to fol- 
low its interpretation for all of the first 
173 years of our Federal existence. If 
we do not act favorably on this measure 
it may well be the end of an era, the most 
glorious era in the known history of 
civilized men. 

The action referred to follows: 
NOLAN v. RHODES, ET AL, AND SIVE ET AL. 
V. ELLIS ET AL. 

(In the Supreme Court of the United States, 
appeal from the U.S. District Court for 
the Southern District of Ohio, Nos. 454 and 
455, decided June 22, 1964) 


Per curiam. 
The judgment below is reversed. Reynolds 
v. Sims, —— U.S. ——. The cases are re- 


manded for further proceedings consistent 
with the views stated in our opinions in 
Reynolds v. Sims and in the other cases re- 
lating to State legislative apportionment 
decided along with Reynolds. 

Mr. Justice Clark would reverse on the 
grounds stated in his opinion in Reynolds v. 
Sims, —— U.S. —. 

Mr. Justice Stewart would affirm the judg- 
ment because the Ohio system of legislative 
apportionment is clearly a rational one and 
clearly does not frustrate effective majority 
rule. 

Mr. Justice Harlan dissents for the reasons 
stated in his dissenting opinion in Reynolds 
v. Sims, —— U.S. ——. 


Mr. Chairman, in response to those 
who seem to harbor reservations about 
the constitutional propriety of with- 
drawing the jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts over questions of State legislative 
apportionment and leaving such cases 
to State courts, I wish to make clear my 
firm belief in the legality of this method 
of quickly meeting a most serious prob- 
lem which confronts our American sys- 
tem of government today. I believe that 
a study of the Constitution, and the rel- 
evant decisions handed down by the 
courts, demonstrates that this law would 
be well within the constitutional powers 
of Congress. 

POWERS OF CONGRESS OVER INFERIOR FEDERAL 
COURTS 


The plenary power of Congress over 
Federal inferior courts is clearly evident 
on the face of the Constitution itself in 
article ITI, section 1 and section 2, The 
Supreme Court has long held that with- 
out specific, afirmative legislative pro- 
nouncements by Congress granting por- 
tions of the original and appellate juris- 
diction enumerated in article IIT, the 
Federal courts, except the Supreme Court 
in its matters of original jurisdiction, are 
without jurisdiction. It should be noted 
that Congress did not even grant Federal 
district courts jurisdiction over Federal 
questions until 1875—18 Stat. 47. Be- 
fore that time, such suits were filed in 
State courts. 

As stated in Lockerty v. Phillips, 319 
U.S. 182 (1943): 

All Federal courts, other than the Supreme 
Court, derive their jurisdiction wholly from 
the exercise of the authority to “ordain and 
establish” inferior courts, conferred on Con- 
gress by article III, section 1 of the Constitu- 
tion. Article III left Congress free to estab- 
lish inferior Federal courts or not. 
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Justice Iredell in a very early case, 
Chisholm v. Georgia, 2 Dall. 419, 423 
(1793), said, “I conceive that all the 
courts of the United States must receive, 
not merely their organization as the num- 
ber of judges of which they are to con- 
sist; but all their authority, as to the 
manner of their proceeding, from the 
legislature only.” And in Insurance Co. 
v. Dunn, 86 U.S. 214 (1873), the Court 
stated that Congress could give the in- 
ferior courts such jurisdiction, within the 
limits of the Constitution, either original 
or appellate, as it may see fit to confer— 
“the whole subject is remitted to the un- 
cei discretion of Congress”—id. at 

The courts continued to uphold the 
power of Congress to delimit the juris- 
diction exercisable by inferior Federal 
courts. In Turner v. Bank of North 
America, 4 Dall. 8, 9 (1799) , Justice Chase 
in supporting the enforcement of section 
11 of the Judiciary Act of 1789 which 
forbade diversity suits to recover on 
promissory notes unless the action was 
brought before an assignment thereun- 
der was consummated, declared: 

The judicial power (except in a few speci- 
fied instances) belongs to Congress. If Con- 
gress has given the power to this Court, we 
must possess it, not otherwise; and if Con- 
gress has not given the power to us, or to 
any other court, it still remains at the 
legislative disposal. Besides, Congress is not 
bound, and it would, perhaps, be inexpedi- 
ent, to enlarge the jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts, to every subject, in every form, which 
the Constitution might warrant. 


One of the most often cited cases in 
this category is Sheldon v. Sill, 49 U.S. 
440 (1850). Here, a citizen of one State 
sued a citizen of another State on a bond 
and mortgage in the Federal circuit 
court. However, under the Judiciary 
Act of 1789, the circuit court was spe- 
cifically precluded from taking cogni- 
zance of suits of this nature. The ques- 
tion presented to the court was whether 
the provision of the Judiciary Act con- 
flicted with that part of the Constitu- 
tion—article II, section 2—which 
extends the judicial power to “contro- 
versies between citizens of different 
States.” The court held that Congress, 
having the power to establish the in- 
ferior courts, must define their jurisdic- 
tion. Furthermore, having the right to 
prescribe, Congress may withhold from 
any court of its creation, jurisdiction of 
any of the controversies enumerated in 
the Constitution—page 448. See Kline 
v. Burke Construction Co., 260 U.S. 226 
(1898), and Lauf v. Shinner & Co., 303 
U.S. 323 (1938). 

Repeatedly the Court has upheld the 
broad extent of congressional authority, 
under article III, over the jurisdiction of 
inferior Federal courts, including the 
power to withdraw from them the juris- 
diction to adjudicate various categories 
of cases. Specific examples will be ex- 
amined later in this memo. See Stuart 
v. Laird, 1 Cr. 299 (1803); Ex parte Boll- 
man, 4 Cr. 75, 93 (1807); U.S. v. Hudson 
and Goodwin, 7 Cr. 32 (1812). 


POWERS OF CONGRESS OVER THE APPELLATE 


JURISDICTION OF THE SUPREME COURT 


Similarly, the Supreme Court has 
clearly held that its own appellate juris- 
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diction is subject to the will of Congress 
under article III. In Duroussean v. U.S., 
10 U.S. 307 (1810) in construing the Ju- 
diciary Act of 1789, Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, speaking for the Court, said: 

The appellate powers of this court are not 
given by the judicial act. They are given by 
the Constitution. But they are limited and 
regulated by the judicial act, and by such 
other acts as have been passed on the sub- 
ject. (Id. at 313.) 


The Court stated that affirmative 
grants of jurisdiction by Congress were to 
be construed as being exclusive in nature 
and as constituting a negation of the 
exercise of such appellate power as is 
not comprehended within it. 

In Barry v. Mercein, 46 U.S. 103, 119 
(1847) , the Court said: 


By the Constitution of the United States, 
the Supreme Court possesses no appellate 
power in any case, unless conferred upon it 
by act of Congress; nor can it, when con- 
ferred, be exercised in any other form, or by 
any other mode of proceeding than that 
which the law prescribes * nor indeed 
is this limitation upon the appellate power 
of this court confined to cases like the one 
before us (habeas corpus child custody case). 
It is the same in judgments in criminal 
cases, although the liberty or life of the 
party may depend on the decision of the 
circuit court. (Ex parte McCardle, 6 Wall. 
318 (1868); 7 Wall. 506 (1869); The Francis 
Wright, 105 U.S. 381, 386 (1882); Daniels v. 
Railroad Co., 70 US. 250, 254 (1866).) To 
come properly before us, the case must be 
within the appellate jurisdiction of this 
court. In order to create such jurisdiction in 
any case, two things must occur: The Consti- 
tution must give the capacity to take it, and 
an act of Congress must supply the requisite 
authority. 

The original jurisdiction of this court, and 
its power to receive appellate jurisdiction, 
are created and defined by the Constitution; 
and the legislative department of the Gov- 
ernment can enlarge neither one nor the 
other. But it is for Congress to determine 
how far, within the limits of the capacity of 
this court to take, appellate jurisdiction 
shall be given, and when conferred, it can 
be exercised only to the extent and in the 
manner prescribed by law. In these respects 
it is wholly the creature of legislation. 


At this point it should be noted, for 
example, that in section 25 of the Judi- 
ciary Act of 1789, under which the Su- 
preme Court could review decisions of 
the highest courts of the States through 
writ of error, complete review was not 
accorded to the Supreme Court. While 
the original act had permitted review of 
cases in which the State court decided 
in favor of the constitutionality—U‘S. 
Constitution—of a State law or proceed- 
ing, it was not until 1914 that Congress 
permitted review by “certiorari or other- 
wise” of a State decision “against the 
validity of the State statute or authority 
claimed to be repugnant to the Constitu- 
tion” —38 Stat. 790, Dec. 23, 1914. Thus, 
until 1914, parties in the latter type of 
decision were left without any Supreme 
Court review of the constitutional ques- 
tion. 

In regard to the “right” of review, the 
words of Luckenbach Steamship Co. v. 
United States, 272 U.S. 533, 536 (1926), 
should be noted. In holding that the 
plaintiff had no right to a general review 
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by the Supreme Court of a Court of 
Claims ruling, the Court said: 

The well settled rule applies that an ap- 
pellate review is not essential to due process 
of law but is a matter of grace. (See McKave 
v. Durston, 153 U.S. 684, 687, Andrews v. 
Swartz, 156 U.S. 272, 275, and Reetz v. Mich- 
igan, 188 U.S. 305, 508.) 


And as Chief Justice Marshall said in 
Bank of the United States v. Deveaur, 
9 U.S. 61, 85 (1809): 

The right to sue does not imply a right to 
sue in the courts of the Union, unless it be 
expressed. 


The power of Congress to make excep- 
tions to the Court’s appellate jurisdic- 
tion, in effect, has been expanded by the 
eases into a plenary power to bestow, 
withhold and withdraw appellate juris- 
diction. The “Francis Wright,” 105 U.S. 
381 (1881) involved the question of the 
extent of the Supreme Court’s appellate 
jurisdiction in admiralty causes. The 
Court stated the rule: 

While appellate power of this court under 
the Constitution extends to all cases within 
the judicial power of the United States, ac- 
tual jurisdiction under the power is confined 
within such limits as Congress sees fit to 
prescribe. (Id. at 385.) What those powers 
(of appellate jurisdiction) shall be, and to 
what extent they shall be exercised, are, and 
always have been, proper subjects of legis- 
lative control. Authority to limit the juris- 
diction necessarily carries with it authority 
to limit the use of the jurisdiction. Not 
only may whole classes of cases be kept out 
of the jurisdiction altogether, but particular 
classes of questions may be subjected to re- 
examination and review, while others are 
not. (Id. at 386.) (See Wiscart v. Dauchy, 
3 Dall. 321 (1796); U.S. v. Bitty, 208 U.S. 393, 
399—400 (1908); Railroad Co. v. Grant, 98 U.S. 
398, 401 (1878); Kurtz v. Moffitt, 115 U.S. 
487, 497 (1885); Cross v. Burke, 146 U.S. 82, 
86 (1892); Missouri v. Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road Co., 292 U.S. 13, 15 (1934); Stephan v. 
U.S., 319 U.S. 423, 426 (1943).) 


The most celebrated case perhaps is 
Ex parte McCardle, 74 U.S. 507 (1868). 
Upon his arrest by military authorities 
acting under the authority of the Re- 
construction Acts, McCardle, alleging un- 
lawful restraint and challenging the 
validity of said measures, filed a peti- 
tion for a writ of habeas corpus in the 
Federal Circuit Court for the Southern 
District of Mississippi. The writ was is- 
sued, but after a hearing, the prisoner 
was remanded to the custody of the mil- 
itary authorities. McCardle, then ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court, pursuant 
to the provisions of the act of February 
5, 1867—14 Stat. 386—which heard argu- 
ments on the merits of the case and took 
it under advisement. However, before 
a conference could be held, Congress en- 
acted a statute—15 Stat. 44, 1868—with- 
drawing appellate jurisdiction from the 
Supreme Court on “appeals which have 
been or may hereafter be taken” to the 
Court from the circuit courts under the 
1867 act. 

Citing Durousseau, supra, as authority, 
the Court said that the exception to its 
appellate jurisdiction which was before 
the Court was not an inference from the 
affirmation of other appellate jurisdic- 
tion: 


It was made in terms. The provision of 
the act of 1867, affirming the appellate juris- 
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diction of this Court in cases of habeas corpus 
is expressly repealed. It is hardly possible 
to imagine a plainer instance of positive ex- 
ception. (Ex parte McCardle, supra at 514.) 


Thus, after dismissing the appeal for 
* of jurisdiction, the Court declared 

Without jurisdiction the Court cannot pro- 
ceed at all in any cause. Jurisdiction is 
power to declare the law and when it ceases 
to exist, the only function remaining to the 
Court is that of announcing the fact and 
dismissing the cause.” (Ibid.) 


According to the Court, acts of Con- 
gress providing for the exercise of juris- 
diction are to be viewed “as acts grant- 
ing jurisdiction and not as making 
exceptions to it”—Id. at 513. 

It should be noted that the Court did 
say: 

Counsel seem to have supposed; if effect 
be given to the repealing act in question, 
that the whole appellate power of the Court, 
in cases of habeas corpus, is denied. But 
this is in error. The act of 1868 does not ex- 
cept from that jurisdiction any cases but 
appeals from circuit courts under the act of 
1867. It does not affect the jurisdiction 
which was previously exercised (Id. at 515). 


I do not doubt that opponents will cite 
this language as evidence that the Court 
would never have upheld the act of 1868 
if “the whole appellate power of the 
Court, in cases of habeas corpus,” had 
been denied. Such an interpretation, I 
believe, is to grasp at straws, for, ra- 
tionally, this language does nothing more 
than carefully spell out the limits of the 
Court’s decision. 


THE QUESTION OF DUE PROCESS 


Perhaps the most important issue that 
would arise, when Congress withdraws 
Federal judicial review of questions of 
State legislative apportionment, is that 
of due process under the fifth amend- 
ment. While the Supreme Court has 
never held that the requirement of due 
process implies review by Federal courts 
over constitutional question—and thus 
such action clearly cannot, out of hand, 
be said to be unconstitutional—dicta in 
peripheral decisions of the Supreme 
Court lead to the conclusion that the 
power of Congress over the Federal courts 
is sufficiently broad to make valid a with- 
drawal of jurisdiction to hear such cases, 
so long as there remains at least some 
forum for protection against unconstitu- 
tional State action—Yakus v. United 
States, 321 U.S. 414 (1944). I believe 
that the availability of the highest court 
in each State to hear such complaints 
satisfies the latter caveat. 

One of the early cases, Cary v. Curtis, 
44 U.S. 236 (1845), involved the question 
of whether Congress could constitution- 
ally abolish the right of a taxpayer to sue 
a Federal tax collector for recovery of 
taxes paid under protest. The Court 
held that the right could be and had been 
abolished. Basing its decision on the 
immunity of the Government from suit 
in its own courts and the power of Con- 
gress over the jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts, Justice Daniel stated: 

The claimant, moreover, was not without 
other modes of redress, had he chosen to 
adopt them. He might have asserted his 
right to the possession of the goods, or his 
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exemption from the duties demanded, either 
by replevin, or * * * detinue, or * * + 
trover * * *. The legitimate inquiry before 
this court is not whether all right of action 
has been taken away from the party, and 
the court responds to no such inquiry (Id. 
at 250). 


In the past, Congress has occasionally 
placed strict limits on access to the courts 
to test Federal action. For example, the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942— 
56 Stat. 23—-withdrew jurisdiction from 
all courts, State and Federal, to test the 
validity of price control regulations and 
orders. As a substitute, the jurisdiction 
to contest such regulations and orders 
was vested in a newly created Emergency 
Court of Appeals, with the right of ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court. This restric- 
tion was upheld in Lockerty v. Phillips, 
319 U.S. 182 (1943) , as well as in Yakus v. 
United States, 321 U.S. 414 (1944). Here, 
in response to a constitutional challenge, 
the Court said the act was objectionable 
only if it would deny an adequate oppor- 
tunity to be heard. Since there was a 
forum in the emergency court, there was 
no defect. The Court said: 

There is no constitutional requirement 
that that test be made in one tribunal rather 
than in another, so long as there is an op- 
portunity * * * for judicial review which 
satisfies the demands of due process (Id. 
at 444). 


Perhaps one of the best examples of 
withdrawal of jurisdiction may be seen 
in the so-called portal to portal cases, 
which evolved out of the act of 1947 (61 
Stat. 84). Basically, the act abolished 
liability for wages and overtime compen- 
sation imposed upon employers by rea- 
son of Supreme Court decisions—Ten- 
nessee Coal Co. v. Muscoda Local, 321 
U.S. 590 (1944); Jewell Ridge Corp. v. 
Local No, 6167, 325 U.S. 161 (1945), and 
Anderson v. Mt. Clemens Pottery Co., 
328 U.S. 680 (1946)—which held certain 
activities of employees to be “employ- 
ment” for purposes of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938.. Most important, 
this act, in section 2(d), withdrew juris- 
diction from all courts, State and Fed- 
eral, to hear and consider cases involving 
liabilities within the scope of the act. 
While the lower Federal courts upheld 
the act, the Supreme Court never passed 
on its validity. 

The Second Circuit Court of Appeals 
felt it necessary to find that the liability 
had been properly extinguished before 
they would apply the act because of 
doubis of the constitutionality of a to- 
tal denial of any remedy. The court, in 
Battaglia v. General Motors Corp., 169 
F. 2d 254, 257 (1948), cert. den., 335 U.S. 
887, said: 

A few of the district court decisions sus- 
taining section 2 of the Portal-to-Portal Act 
have done so on the ground that since juris- 
diction of Federal courts other than the Su- 
preme Court is conferred by Congress, it may 
at the will of Congress be taken away in 
whole or in part. Relying upon a statement 
of the Supreme Court in Kline v. Burke 
Construction Co., 260 U.S. 226, 234, and on 
cases like Norris v. Crocker, 13 How. 429; 
Ez parte McCardle, 7 Wall. 506; and As- 
sessors v. Osbornes, 9 Wall. 567, these dis- 
trict court decisions would, in effect, sus- 
tain subdivision (d) (withdrawal of juris- 
diction) of section 2 of the act regardless 
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of whether subdivisions (a) and (b) (non- 
liability of employers) were valid. We think, 
however, that the exercise by Congress of 
its control over jurisdiction is subject to 
compliance with at least the requirement 
of the fifth amendment. That is to say, while 
Congress has the undoubted power to give, 
withhold, and restrict the jurisdiction of the 
courts other than the Supreme Court—foot- 
note: “It also has the power, of course, to 
make exceptions to and regulations regard- 
ing the Supreme Court’s appellate jurisdic- 
tion“ —it must not so exercise that power 
as to deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law or to 
take private property without just compen- 
sation. Graham & Foster v. Goodcell, 282 
U.S. 409, 431; cf. Brinkerhoff-Faris Trust & 
Savings Co. v. Hill, 281 U.S. 673; see also 
Lynch v. United States, 292 U.S, 571, 580; 
Louisville Joint Stock Land Bank v. Rad- 
ford, 295 U.S. 555, 589. Thus regardless 
of whether subdivision (d) of section 2 had 
an independent end in itself, if one of the 
effects would be to deprive the appellants 
of property without due process or just com- 
pensation, it would be invalid. 


In short, although the Congress has 
the power under the Constitution to limit 
the jurisdiction of Federal courts, if the 
exercise of that power operates in such 
a fashion as to deprive an individual of 
all means of obtaining protection of a 
constitutional right, it is possible that 
the Court will declare the statute un- 
constitutional. A statutory withdrawal 
of the jurisdiction of Federal courts over 
questions of apportionment does not suf- 
fer from this defect because of the avail- 
ability of the State courts for redress; 
courts which are bound by the Consti- 
tution—article VI, section 2, clause 2— 
to enforce the Federal rights there- 
under—General Oil Co. v. Crain, 209 
U.S. 211 (1908) and Testa v. Katt, 330 
U.S. 386 (1947). 

ORIGINAL JURISDICTION OF THE SUPREME COURT 


Article III, section 2, clause 2, of the 
Constitution provides that the Supreme 
Court shall have original jurisdiction in 
all cases, among others, “in which a 
State shall be party.” Thus, would a 
suit by a citizen against his own State 
in an apportionment case be one which 
is in the original jurisdiction of the 
Court? No. That language of the Con- 
stitution has been interpreted to refer 
to suits between the United States and 
a State, or between two or more States, 
or by a State against citizens of another 
State or aliens. The Supreme Court has 
held that without the consent of the 
State, an action, against it by its own 
citizens will be barred under the doctrine 
of sovereign immunity—Principality of 
Monaco v. Mississippi, 292 U.S. 313, 322 
(1934). 

As in Duhne v. New Jersey, 251 US. 
311 (1920), where the Court refused to 
allow a citizen of New Jersey to file a 
suit seeking to enjoin the United States 
and New Jersey from enforcing the 18th 
amendment, the Court said: 

But it has been long since settled that the 
whole sum of the judicial power granted by 
this Constitution to the United States does 
not embrace the authority to entertain a 
suit brought by a citizen of his own State 
without its consent. (Hans v. Louisiana, 
134 U.S. 1; North Carolina v. Temple, 134 
U.S. 22; California v. Southern Pacific Co., 
157 U.S. 229; Filto v. McGhee, 172 U.S. 516, 
524 (Id. at 316).) 
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The court adopted the rule set forth in 
Louisiana v. Texas, 176 U.S. 1, 16: 

The second clause (art. III, sec. 2, 
clause 2 of the Constitution) distributes the 
jurisdiction conferred in the previous one 
into original and appellate jurisdiction, but 
does not profess to confer any. 


Continuing, the Court said: 

The distribution which the clause makes 
relates solely to the grounds of Federal juris- 
diction previously conferred and hence sole- 
ly deals with cases in which the original juris- 
diction of this court may be resorted to in 
the exercise of the judicial power as previ- 
ously given. In fact, in view of the rule now 
so well settled as to be elementary, that the 
Federal jurisdiction does not embrace the 
power to entertain a suit brought against a 
State without its consent, the contention 
now insisted upon comes to the proposition 
that the clause relied upon provides for the 
exercise by this court of original jurisdiction 
in a case where no Federal judicial power is 
810. (Dunne v. New Jersey, supra, at 


In regard to the 11th amendment, 
Hans v. Louisiana, 134 U.S. 1 (1890), 
holds that it cannot be construed to im- 
pliedly allow suits by a citizen against 
his own State in lower Federal courts. 
Since the amendment does not waive the 
doctrine of sovereign immunity in the 
lower courts, it would follow that such 
suits are similarly not within the original 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 


THE SUPREMACY CLAUSE 


In reply to the argument that the su- 
premacy clause”—article 6—in some way 
calls for Federal court review of this 
question, it should be noted that where 
the Supreme Court has made its strong- 
est statements in regard to the need for 
final Supreme Court review of constitu- 
tional questions under the supremacy 
clause, it has done so not in cases where 
Congress has withdrawn jurisdiction pur- 
suant to its power under article III, but 
in cases where States themselves have in 
one form or another attempted to thwart 
Supreme Court review of constitutional 
questions. These cases are Martin v. 
Hunter’s Lessee, 1 Wh. 304 (1816); 
Cohens v. Virginia, 6 Wh. 264 (1821); 
Ableman v. Booth, 62 U.S. 506 (1858); 
Cooper v. Aaron, 358 U.S. 1 (1958). 
Such cases therefore have little bearing 
on the question of the constitutionality of 
the exercise by Congress of its express 
constitutional power under article III. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. RYAN]. 

Mr. RYAN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am unalterably opposed to this 
bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I am unalterably op- 
posed to the bill and I rise in opposition 
to this measure. 

This is a move to deliberately deprive 
the Federal courts of jurisdiction in re- 
apportionment cases. It is a direct 
assault on our judicial system—our her- 
itage of separation of powers in Govern- 
ment—and usurps the cherished prin- 
ciple of checks and balances so essential 
to our democracy. 

Proponents claim that Congress must 
act now or chaos will result. Actually, 
chaos has already resulted and has ex- 
isted over the years because the legisla- 
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tures in most of the States have failed to 
properly reapportion themselves. 

I speak from experience because I was 
a State senator in Michigan for many 
years. Our legislature, rural dominated, 
failed to abide by the provisions of the 
Michigan constitution, calling for reap- 
portionment every 10 years. This was 
totally ignored. As a result, many people 
in Michigan were disenfranchised be- 
cause of the disparity in population of 
the various districts. For example, sev- 
eral senatorial districts contained less 
than 90,000 persons while the largest one 
contained nearly 700,000 persons. Say- 
ing it another way, 11 of the Democratic 
senators received more votes than the 
total received by 23 Republican senators. 
When measures were debated in the sen- 
ate, on occasions too numerous to men- 
tion, the vote would inevitably be 23 
to 11. 

Chaos resulted from this situation as 
it did in so many of the other States, be- 
cause of the failure of the legislatures to 
reapportion themselves. 

The failure of State legislatures to re- 
apportion, and thus give the people of 
the State an equal voice in government, 
has led to the futility and ineffectiveness 
of the State governments themselves. 
And this, in turn, has forced the Federal 
- Government to fill the gap left by the 
paralysis of the States. 

Mr. Chairman, the decisions of the 
Court that every man’s vote must be 
equal is good for the country because it 
will unchain the “deadlock of democ- 
racy,” and true and basic popular repre- 
sentation will result in more effective 
Democratic action; likewise, a fuller par- 
ticipation in government by all the peo- 
ple. Their vote will mean and count as 
much as any other persons in the State. 

The Court has freed the people of the 
sovereign States from the scourge of 
unequal representation. Let us, as Con- 
gressmen, not reverse this forward trend. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. TAYLOR]. + 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, F sup- 
port the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I am supporting this 
resolution which denies Federal ju- 
risdiction over reapportionment of State 
legislatures. ` The Supreme Court deci- 
sion which promoted the resolution was 
a usurpation of authority granted by the 
Constitution to the States and to the 
people. In rendering this decision, as in 
many other recent decisions, the Su- 
preme Court has gone beyond its allotted 
domain and is legislating by judicial 
decree. 

Earlier I introduced a bill providing 
for a constitutional amendment to re- 
verse this unfortunate decision. The 
adoption of this or a similar constitu- 
tional amendment is, in my opinion, the 
best and only lasting remedy, but that is 
a long, time-consuming road and quick 
action by Congress is needed. 

The power of the Federal judiciary is 
being increased and extended with each 
Court decision. In effect, the Court has 
been amending the Constitution by judi- 
cial decree, thus creating a judicial dic- 
tatorship. creates a situation 
which is dangerous to our country and 
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demands this quick action by Congress. 
The question is shall the people of the 
different States retain the right to de- 
termine the composition of their own 
State legislatures or shall that authority 
be surrendered to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 


gentleman from Georgia [Mr. FLYNT]. 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I support H.R. 11926 
and urge its passage. The time has come 
for the Congress to take a clear and un- 
mistakable position that it and not the 
Supreme Court is the legislative branch 
of the Federal Government as provided 
for in the Constitution. 

For more than 160 years the Federal 
courts avoided entanglement in the po- 
litical thicket. During recent years the 
Supreme Court has reversed that policy 
and has undertaken in many instances 
and in cases arising in many States to 
do that which is clearly within the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the legislative 
branch of the Federal Government or 
the legislative branch of the governments 
of the respective States. 

This involves much more than a dis- 
agreement between the people who live 
in the larger cities and the people who 
live in the smaller cities and in the rural 
areas. Here involved is the significant 
question of whether the States’ legisla- 
tures and/or the people of the respective 
States shall determine the makeup and 
composition of the legislatures of the re- 
spective States or whether such composi- 
tion shall be determined by the Federal 
judiciary. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that such de- 
termination should properly be made 
by the legislatures and the people of the 
several States. In most instances, and I 
believe that this is one, the people them- 
selves will correct any injustices and 
inequities which from time to time may 
develop and exist. 

If corrective changes are needed, let 
those changes be made by normal, or- 
derly, and constitutional processes. Do 
not let reason give way to emotion, nor 
logic give way to the clamor of those 
who may seek change for the sake of 
change alone. If unreasonable actions 
take place and if a court undertakes to 
replace a legislative body and make laws 
instead of interpreting laws, then chaos 
can only follow where law and order 
previously obtained. Enactment of H.R. 
11926 can prevent chaos and restore 
order. 

In one of the legislative apportionment 
cases a three-judge court has gone so 
far as to declare one act of a State legis- 
lature to be unconstitutional because the 
house of representatives of that State 
is, according to the court, illegally con- 
stituted; and at the same time the same 
court declared another act enacted by 
the same legislature during the very 
same session to be constitutional. Mr. 
Chairman, can it be that this court 
reached two wholly inconsistent conclu- 
sions because it liked the content of one 
act and disliked the content and sub- 
stance of the other? 

Mr. Chairman, if our courts have 
reached the point at which decisions are 
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rendered on procedural matters on the 
basis of substance instead of procedures 
then again such courts have entered the 
legislative instead of the judicial field 
and corrective legislation is needed. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 11926 offers the 
best solution to this trying and complex 
question, and I hope that this committee 
and this House will act favorably and 
pass this bill. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
am strongly opposed to this bill. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
WELTNER]. 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened to this 
debate with a great deal of interest. I 
have heard the concept of popular gov- 
ernment assailed, and the doctrine of 
“one man, one vote” termed “noxious.” 

I, for one, fail to find anything nox- 
ious, or radical, or subversive in the idea 
that the vote of one citizen should be 
counted just like the vote of another 
citizen. 

Isee no reason why representative gov- 
ernment should not be representative. I 
see no reason why democratic govern- 
ment should not be democratic. And I 
See no reason why one man should not 
have one vote. Accordingly, I shall vote 
against this bill. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Fas- 
CELL]. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the Tuck bill, and in opposition to any 
amendments which incorporate the prin- 
ciples of the Dirksen amendment. 

Both of these moves are simply de- 
signed to blackjack the residents of pop- 
ulous areas into retaining political con- 
trol by rural areas just at a time when 
the populous areas of this country are on 
the verge of fair representation in their 
State legislatures. It is understandable 
that those who have benefited by this po- 
litical control through unfair represen- 
tation have no desire to give it up. But 
the Supreme Court has declared such 
unfair representation unconstitutional 
and by taking jurisdiction of these cases 
has provided a remedy to millions of citi- 
zens who have been violently discrimi- 
nated against. 

The Tuck bill would remove the right 
of any aggrieved citizen to be heard in 
any Federal court on this issue, and as 
amended it would deny any further ac- 
tion in those cases where some action 
has already been taken. The Edmond- 
son substitute incorporating the pro- 
posal of Senator Dirksen and Senator 
MANSFIELD simply delays all reapportion- 
ment. Both measures are completely 
unacceptable to the people of my district 
and others similarly situated who for 
years have been denied full representa- 
tion in their State legislature, and who 
under the U.S. Constitution are entitled 
to it. 

Furthermore, as the discussion dis- 
closes in this Recorp on this bill there is 
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monumental confusion, doubt, and con- 

siderable disagreement as to the effect 

of the legislation which we are consider- 
ing today—in fact many of us are con- 
vinced that the bill is unconstitutional. 

I have here an excellent analysis pre- 
pared by Robert L. Tienken, legislative 
attorney in the American Law Division 
of the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress. He says, and I 
quote: 

WITHDRAWAL OF JURISDICTION OF FEDERAL 
Courts OVER QUESTIONS OF STATE LEGISLA- 
TIVE APPORTIONMENT 
Article III, section 1 of the Constitution 

provides: 

“The judicial Power of the United States, 
shall be vested in one supreme Court, and 
in such inferior Courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish,” 

Article III, section 2, cl. 1 provides: 

“The judicial Power shall extend to all 
cases, in Law and Equity, arising under this 
Constitution, the Laws of the United States, 
and Treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under their Authority, to all Cases affecting 
Ambassadors, other public Ministers and 
Consuls, to Controversies to which the United 
States shall be a Party, to Controversies be- 
tween two or more States; between a State 
and Citizens of another State; between Citi- 
zens of different States; between Citizens of 
the same State claiming Lands under Grants 
of different States; and between a State, or 
the Citizens thereof, and foreign States, 
Citizens, or subjects.” 

Article III, section 2, cl. 2 provides: 

“In all Cases affecting Ambassadors, other 
public Ministers and Consuls, and those in 
which a State shall be Party, the supreme 
Court shall have original Jurisdiction. In all 
the other Cases before mentioned, the su- 

Court shall have appellate Jurisdic- 
tion, both as to Law and Fact, with such 

Exceptions, and under such Regulations as 

the Congress shall make.” 

Article I, section 8, cl. 9, provides: 

“The Congress shall haye Power * * * to 
constitute Tribunals inferior to the supreme 
Court.” 

These are the constitutional provisions 
which relate directly to the matter of the 
authority of Congress over the jurisdiction of 
the Federal courts. That other provisions 
may also relate to such authority as to im- 
pose some limits upon it will be discussed 
hereafter. 

The question: May the jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts over matters of State legis- 
lative apportionment be withdrawn? 

This question essentially involves the fol- 
lowing: Can Congress prohibit judicial re- 
view in any Federal court of a question con- 
cerning a violation of the U.S. Constitution? 

More particularly, the question involves: 
Can Congress withdraw jurisdiction over 
such a question from the inferior Federal 
courts and at the same time deny appellate 
review by the Supreme Court over such de- 
cisions by the highest courts of the various 
States? 

These explicit questions have apparently 
not been finally disposed of by the Supreme 
Court. In addition, commentators have dif- 
fered among themselves, as have judges in 
considering them. In the case of the latter, 
much has been in the form of dicta but it 
is relevant nevertheless. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE QUESTION 

The significance of the question stems, of 
course, from the decisions by the Supreme 
Court in Baker v. Carr, 369 U.S. 186 (March 
1962), Reynolds v. Sims, Nos. 23, 27, and 41, 
October term, 1963, decided June 15, 1964, 
WMCA v. Lomenzo, No. 20, October term, 
1963, decided supra, Maryland Committee for 
Fair Representation v. Tawes, No. 29, October 
term, 1968, decided supra, Davis v. Mann, 
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No. 69, October term, 1963, decided supra 
Roman v. Sincock, No. 307, October term, 
1963, decided supra and Lucas v. Colorado 
General Assembly, No. 508, October Term, 
1963 decided supra which held, in effect, 
that a citizen possessed a constitutional 
right, under the equal protection of laws 
clause of amendment XIV, to vote in the 
election of State legislators on a basis of 
equal participation with other voters, and 
that the Federal courts possess jurisdiction 
to review such cases and to grant relief 
therein. 
EXISTING STATUTES 


Existing Federal statutes relating to ju- 
risdiction to determine Federal constitutional 
questions include: 

28 U.S.C. 1331 (as amended, 1958) grants 
district courts original jurisdiction in civil 
actions arising under the Constitution, laws, 
or treaties of the United States and wherein 
the matter in controversy exceeds the sum 
or value of $10,000. 

28 U.S.C. 1343 grants district courts orig- 
inal jurisdiction of any civil action author- 
ized by law commenced by any person for, 
among other things, to redress the depriva- 
tion, under color of any State law, ordinance, 
regulation, custom or usage, of any right, 
privilege or immunity secured by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. This section 
requires no amount in controversy. 

28 U.S.C. 2281 grants three-judge Federal 
district courts authority to enjoin the en- 
forcement, operation, or execution of any 
State statute (including State constitu- 
tional provisions, see Sincock v. Duffy, (D.C. 
Del.) 215 F. Supp. 169 (1963), and American 
Federation of Labor v. Watson, 327 U.S 582, 
592-593 (1946) ), by any officer of such State 
upon a showing of the unconstitutionality 
of such statute. 

Title 42, U.S.C. 1983 grants a right of ac- 
tion in law or equity to any person who de- 
prived of any rights, privileges, or immuni- 
ties secured by the Constitution and laws, by 
any person under color of any statute, or- 
dinance, etc., of any State. No amount in 
controversy is required under this provision, 

42 U.S.C. 1988 provides for proceedings in 
civil rights cases to be carried on in conform- 
ity with the laws of the United States where 
suitable, and in the absence of such, under 
State common law where not in conflict with 
the Constitution or laws of the United States. 

28 U.S.C. 1253 grants direct appeals to the 
Supreme Court from decisions by three-judge 
Federal district courts pursuant to 28 U.S.C. 
2281, supra. 

28 U.S.C. 1257(2) provides for review by 
the Supreme Court, by appeal, of final judg- 
ments by the highest court of a State where 
is drawn in question the validity of a State 
statute on the ground of it being repugnant 
to the Constitution, laws, or treaties of the 
United States, and the decision is in favor of 
its validity. 

28 U.S.C. 1257(3) provides for review by 
the Supreme Court, by writ of certiorari, of 
& final judgment by the highest court of a 
State, where the validity of a State statute 
is drawn in question on the ground of it 
being repugnant to the Constitution, laws, 
or treaties of the United States, or where 
any title, right, privilege or immunity is 
specially set up or claimed under the Consti- 
tution, treaties, or statutes of the United 
States (see also 28 U.S.C. 2108). 

28 U.S.C. 1254 (2) provides for review by 
the Supreme Court of cases in the courts 
of appeals, by appeal by a party relying on 
a State statute held by a court of appeals to 
be invalid as repugnant to the Constitution, 
treaties, or laws_of the United States, but 
such appeal shall preclude review by writ 
of certiorari at the instance of such appel- 
lant, and the review on appeal shall be re- 
stricted to the Federal questions presented. 

42 U.S.C. 1984 provides for review of civil 
rights cases in the Federal courts, by the 
Supreme Court, without regard to the sum 
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in controversy, under the same provisions 
and regulations as are provided by law for 
the review of other causes in said court. 

28 U.S.C, 1441(b) provides for the removal 
from a State court to a Federal district court 
of any civil action of which the district 
courts have original jurisdiction founded on 
a claim or right arising under the Constitu- 
tion, treaties, or laws of the United States. 
Diversity is not a prerequisite in such ac- 
tions. 

Most actions involving State apportion- 
ment are considered by three-judge Federal 
district courts pursuant to 28 U.S.C, 1343, 
2281, and 42 U.S.C. 1983, under which they 
exercise jurisdiction. A few cases such as 
Maryland Committee for Fair Representa- 
tion v. Tawes, supra, are reviewed by the 
Supreme Court pursuant to 28 U.S.C, 1257(2), 
supra. 


CONGRESSIONAL AUTHORITY OVER 
FEDERAL COURTS 

Pursuant to its authority under Article 
III of the Constitution, Congress, in the Ju- 
diciary Act of 1789 (1 Stat. 73), gave no 
express power to the inferior Federal courts 
which were then established, to determine 
controversies arising under the Constitution. 
The Supreme Court, however, was granted 
authority to review Federal constitutional 
questions, by writ of error, decided by the 
highest court of a State (1 Stat. 85-86, sec. 
25). 

In 1801, Congress briefly granted to infe- 
rior Federal courts jurisdiction of “all cases 
in law and equity, arising under the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States.” (2 
Stat, 89, 92, sec. 11, Act of Feb. 18, 1801). 
However, on March 8, 1802, the statute was 
repealed (2 Stat; 132) and the jurisdiction 
consequently withdrawn. 

It was not until 1875 that power was defi- 
nitely made a part of the jurisdiction exer- 
cised by the “inferior” courts (18 Stat, 47, 
sec. 1, March 3, 1875). The statute required 
an amount in controversy of $500. In 1887 
this was increased to $2,000 (24 Stat. 552); 
in 1911 to $3,000 (36 Stat. 1091); and in 
1958, to $10,000 (72 Stat. 415). 

Congress, meanwhile, was enacting, as part 
of the civil rights laws, jurisdictional provi- 
sions to implement the post-Civil War con- 
stitutional amendments, Among these were 
section 1, ch. 22, of the Act of April 20, 1871 
(17 Stat. 13), now codified as 42 U.S.C. 1983, 
supra. 

In 1911, Congress enacted the original form 
of what is now 28 U.S.C, 2281, relating to en- 
joining State official action by a three-judge 
Federal court (see 38 Stat. 1162, ch. 321, 
March 3, 1911, sec. 255; a provision of this 
nature was originally enacted as section 17, 
of ch. 309, of the Laws of 1910, “A bill to 
create a commerce court * * * and for other 
purposes,” June 18, 1910, 36 Stat. 539, 557, 
which section 17 was repealed by the 1911 
statute and section 266 thereof enacted in 
its place). 

The general authority in the Supreme 
Court to review Federal constitutional ques- 
tions decided by the highest court of a State 
as enacted in the Judiciary Law of 1789 (see 
supra) was amended slightly, but not sub- 
stantially, by the Act of February 5, 1867 
(ch. 28, sec, 2, 14 Stat. 386), and existed as 
section 709 of the Revised Statutes. It was 
slightly revised in the general revision of 
1911 (36 Stat. 1156, secs. 236, 237), and at 
various times thereafter, but it remains to- 
day as 28 U.S. C. 1257 (supra). 

It is to be noted, therefore, that Congress, 
although not granting original jurisdiction 
over Federal questions to the inferior courts 
until 1875 (except for the brief period in 
1801), has always provided general review, 
at least in the Supreme Court, over such 
decisions from the highest court of a State. 
There has, in fact, always been, by statute, 
some Federal judicial review of such ques- 
tions. 


“INFERIOR” 
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COURT DECISIONS 


An aspect of the cases which haye con- 
sidered questions of jurisdiction under Ar- 
ticle III is whether the so-called “judicial 
power” of the second section constitutes a 
limitation on the power of Congress over 
inferior Federal courts. The Federal judi- 
ciary has not construed the provisions of this 
Article as conferring a quantum of authority 
available for exercise by Federal tribunals 
by direct derivation therefrom. The Supreme 
Court has repeatedly asserted, albeit not al- 
ways unanimously, that absent enactments 
of Congress expressly sanctioning the exer- 
cise of all or specific portions of the measure 
of original and appellate jurisdiction enu- 
merated in Article III, none of the provisions 
of that constitutional source may be invoked 
by Federal district courts established as tri- 
bunals vested with original jurisdiction, or 
by the Supreme Court in its capacity solely 
as an agency endowed with powers of appel- 
late review, 

Shortly after the ratification of the Con- 
stitution, Justice Iredell, in Chisholm v. 
Georgia, 2 Dall. 419, 423 (1793), remarked: 
“I conceive that all the courts of the United 
States must receive, not merely their orga- 
nization as to the number of judges of which 
they are to consist; but all their authority, 
as to the manner of their proceeding, from 
the legislature only.“ 

The Courts continued to uphold the power 
of Congress to delimit the jurisdiction exer- 
cisable by inferior Federal courts. In Turner 
v. Bank of North America, 4 Dall. 8, 9 (1799), 
the Court, in enforcing literally section 11 of 
the Judiciary Act of 1789 which forbade 
diversity suits to recover on promissory notes 
unless the action was brought before an 
assignment thereunder was consummated, 
declared that “the judicial power (except in 
a few specified instances) belongs to Con- 
gress. If Congress has given the power to 
this Court, we must possess it, not otherwise; 
and if Congress has not given the power to 
us, or to any other court, it still remains at 
the legislative disposal. Besides, Congress is 
not bound, and it would, perhaps, be inexpe- 
dient, to enlarge the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral courts, to every subject, in every form, 
which the Constitution might warrant.” Of 
like import was the comment of Chief Justice 
Marshall two years later in Bank of the 
United States v. Deveau, 5 Cr. 61 (1809), to 
the effect that the right to sue does not 
imply a right to sue in a Federal court unless 
expressly conferred by an act of Congress. 

Reiteration of the conclusion respecting 
the broad extent of congressional authority 
under Article III over the original jurisdic- 
tion of inferior Federal courts is found in 
many cases, among them: Stuard v. Laird, 1 
Or. 299 (1803); Ex parte Bollman, 4 Or. 75, 
93 (1807); United States v. Hudson and 
Goodwin, 7 Cr. 32 (1812); and Sheldon v. 
Still, 8 How. 440 (1850). Also in accord are 
the following: Rice v. M. & N.W. R. Co., 1 Bl. 
358, 374 (1862); Mayor of Nashville v. Cooper, 
6 Wall. 247, 251-2 (1868); United States v. 
Eckford, 6 Wall, 484, 488 (1868); Case of the 
Sewing Machine Companies, 18 Wall. 553, 
577-78 (1874); Gaines v. Fuentes, 92 U.S. 10, 
18 (1876); Holmes v. Goldsmith, 147 U.S. 150, 
158 (1893); Johnson Steel Rail Co. v. Whar- 
ton, 152 U.S. 252, 260 (1894); Plaquemines 
Tropical Fruit Co. v. Henderson, 170 U.S. 611, 
518-521 (1898); Stevenson v. Fain, 195 U.S. 
165 (1904); Kentucky v. Powers, 201 U.S. 1, 
24, 35 (1908); Ladew v. Tennessee Copper Co., 
218 U.S. 357, 358 (1910); Kline v. Burke 
Construction Co., 260 U.S. 226, 233, 234 
(1922); New Negro Alliance v. Sanitary Gro- 
cery Co., 308 U.S. 552, 562-63 (1938); Milk 
Wagon Drivers Union v. Lake Valley Farm 
Products Co., 311 U.S. 91, 100-103 (1940); 
Lauf v. E. G. Shinner & Co., 303 U.S. 323 
(1938); FPC v, Pacific Power and Light Co., 
307 U.S. 156 (1939). 
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While these cases did uphold, in general, 
the power of Congress to withdraw from Fed- 
eral courts original jurisdiction to adjudicate 
certain categories of cases set forth in the 
delineation of jurisdiction found in Article 
III (for a list of citations of acts of Congress 
dealing with the Courts, see Appendix in 
Prankfurter and Landis, “Power of Congress 
Over Procedure in Criminal Contempts in In- 
ferior Federal Courts—A Study in the Sepa- 
ration of Powers,” 37 Harvard Law Review 
1010, 1075 [1934]), they were not based on a 
decision that Congress could prohibit com- 
pletely all Féderal review of a Federal con- 
stitutional question. (In fact, they deal 
primarily with statutory rights or existence 
of alternate remedies). Such a question was 
not at issue in any of them. In fact, a con- 
stitutional question was raised specifically in 
Mayor v. Cooper, supra, but in that case the 
Court strongly sustained the power of the 
courts to interpret the Constitution where 
the power and maintenance of the Federal 
Government was at issue. 

Nor in these cases did the Supreme Court 
allude to the question of whether, although 
there might be few limitations on the power 
of Congress over jurisdiction under Article 
III, other provisions of the Constitution such 
as the due process clause of amendment V 
might not circumscribe such authority. 
This point will be discussed subsequently. 

In the area of appellate jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court, cases have likewise con- 
strued Article III as requiring an act of Con- 
gress to bestow such jurisdiction in order for 
it to be exercised. Moreover, such affirma- 
tive bestowals of jurisdiction have been 
construed to be exclusive in nature and as 
constituting an exception to all other cases 
(Durousseau v. United States, 6 Cr. 307 
(1810) ). 

The power of Congress to make exceptions 
to the Court’s appellate jurisdiction, in ef- 
fect, has been expanded by the cases into a 
plenary power to bestow, withhold and with- 
draw appellate jurisdiction, even to the point 
of its abolition (see Wiscart v. Dauchy, 3 
Dall. 321 (1796); The “Francis Wright,” 105 
U.S. 381, 386 (1882); United States v. Bitty, 
208 U.S. 393, 399-400 (1908); Railroad Co. v. 
Grant, 98 U.S. 398, 401 (1878); Kurtz v. Mof- 
fitt, 115 U.S. 487, 497 (1885); Cross v. Burke, 
146 U.S. 82, 86 (1892); Missouri v. Missourt 
Pacific Railroad Co., 292 U.S. 13, 15 (1934); 
Stephen v. United States, 319 U.S. 423, 426 
(1934) ). 

The most celebrated case perhaps is Er 
parte McCardle, 6 Wall. 318 (1868); 7 Wall. 
506 (1869). Upon his arrest by military au- 
thorities acting under the authority of the 
Reconstruction Acts, McCardle, alleging un- 
lawful restraint and challenging the validity 
of said measures, filed a petition for a writ 
of habeas corpus in the Federal circuit for 
southern Mississippi. 

The writ was issued, but after a hearing, 
the prisoner was remanded to the custody 
of the military authorities. McCardle then 
appealed to the Supreme Court, pursuant 
to the provisions of the Act of February 5, 
1867 (14 Stat. 386), which heard arguments 
on the merits of the case and took it under 
advisement. However, before a conference 
could be held, Congress enacted a statute 
(15 Stat. 44 (1868)) withdrawing appellate 
jurisdiction from the Court on “appeals 
which have been or may hereafter be taken” 
to the Court from the circuit courts under 
the 1867 Act. Thereupon, the Court, after 
dismissing the appeal for want of jurisdiction, 
declared that “without jurisdiction the Court 
cannot proceed at all in any cause. Juris- 
diction is power to declare the law and when 
it ceases to exist, the only function remain- 
ing to the Court is that of announcing the 
fact and dismissing the cause” (7 Wall. 514). 
According to the Court, acts of Congress 
providing for the exercise of jurisdiction are 
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to be viewed “as acts granting jurisdiction 
and not as making exceptions to * * * it.” 
(supra, p. 513). 

While the language was quite broad, the 
Court was careful to point out, “Counsel 
seem to have supposed, if effect be given 
to the repealing act in question, that the 
whole appellate power of the Court, in cases 
of habeas corpus, is denied. But this is an 
error. The Act of 1868 does not except from 
that jurisdiction any cases but appeals from 
Circuit Courts under the act of 1867. It 
does not affect the jurisdiction which was 
previously exercised” (supra, p. 515). 

The efficacy of the above statement was 
demonstrated by the Court in Ex parte Yer- 
ger, 8 Wall, 85 (1869), handed down in the 
same year. In this decision the Court re- 
iterated the sense of its language in the 
McCardle case respecting the authority of 
Congress over the appellate jurisdiction of 
the Court, However, it declared that the 
1868 act only applied to appeals under the 
1867 act and left intact the power to review 
denial of the writ on a petition in the Su- 
preme Court for habeas corpus and certiorari 
as provided in the Judiciary Act of 1789 and 
later laws. (Decision on the merits in this 
case was prevented, however, by the release 
of Yerger from the challenged military cus- 
tody; 2 Warren, The Supreme Court in 
United States History 455 (1935 ed.).) 

In addition, it should be noted, despite 
the 1868 act, the Circuit Courts of the United 
States were still open in habeas corpus 
proceedings. 

Moreover, the McCardle case said nothing 
about the power of Congress to limit appeals 
from State courts where Federal rights were 
involved. This was not in issue, since at 
that time the Court had full jurisdiction 
to hear appeals from State courts in those 
cases (Martin y. Hunter’s Lessee, 14 U.S. 304 
(1816) ). 

As in the cases relating to jurisdiction of 
inferior Federal courts, the Supreme Court 
was not faced, in McCardle, with a situation 
in which total Federal relief had been with- 
drawn by Congress. $ 

As stated in “Limitations on the Appellate 
Jurisdiction of the Supreme Court,” 20 Uni- 
1 51 of Pittsburgh Law Review 99, 108-109 

“On the basis of stare decisis, therefore, 
the McCardle case does not stand for the 
proposition that Congress has plenary con- 
trol over the Court’s appellate jurisdiction. 
The actual limitation imposed there was 
slight. If the Court is ever faced with the 
question of whether a withdrawal of appel- 
late jurisdiction is such as to violate an in- 
dependent constitutional provision, Mc- 
Cardle will not reasonably bar the Court 
from holding that it does.” 

The same conclusion, it is submitted, 
could be drawn as respects the other cases in 
appellate jurisdiction mentioned above. 

Consequently, in these cases cited both 
as respects Congressional authority to regu- 
late the jurisdiction of inferior Federal 
courts and the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Su Court, the latter has sustained such 
authority, independently exercised in each 
instance. The Court was not faced, how- 
ever, in any of the cases with the question 
of total denial of Federal judicial review 
of Federal constitutional questions. While 
the cases might sustain the exercise of Con- 
gressional authority either to withdraw orig- 
inal jurisdiction from inferior Federal courts 
over State apportionment questions (Con- 
gress did not grant to inferior courts original 
jurisdiction over Federal questions until 
1875), or (probably), review by the Supreme 
Court over such decisions by the highest 
court of a State, there is some doubt whether 
legislation denying both routes of Federal 
Telief would be sustained. 

The following discussion pertains to this 
matter. 
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THE DUE PROCESS FACTOR 


While the question presented, i.e., whether 
Congress can constitutionally deny Federal 
judicial review over Federal constitutional 
matters, has never actually been considered 
by the Supreme Court, because Congress has 
never withdrawn Supreme Court review of 
such decisions by the highest courts of the 
States, certain statements by judges and 
certain observations as respects due process 
throw some doubt upon the power of Con- 
gress to do so. This involves, in effect, the 
question of whether the power of Congress 
over Federal jurisdiction under Article III 
is not subject to the influence of other pro- 
visions in the Constitution, notably Amend- 
ment Five. 

The Supreme Court has implied that due 
process requires some opportunity for ju- 
dicial review of constitutional questions (see, 
for instance, Yakus v. United States, 321 U.S. 
414, 444 (1944)). This being so, it is reason- 
able to support as a proposition the concept 
that the “Supremacy Clause” of the Consti- 
tution (Art. VI, cl. 2) would require some 
Federal judicial review of Federal constitu- 
tional questions. 

True it is that the Court has stated that 
“appellate review is not essential to due pro- 
cess of law but is a matter of grace” (Luck- 
enback Steamship Co. v. United States, 272 
U.S. 533, 536 (1926)). It has not, however, 
held that lack of judicial review is conso- 
nant with due process. 

In the early case of Cary v. Curtis, 3 How. 
236 (1845), the Court considered the validity 
of congressional abolition of the traditional 
right of action against a collector of customs 
for duties claimed to haye been exacted il- 
legally. The majority opinion, written by 
Justice Daniel, considered the problem from 
several angles. It stated the contention that 
the withdrawal could attribute to Congress 
purposes which “would be repugnant to the 
Constitution, inasmuch as they would debar 
the citizen of his right to resort to the courts 
of justice’ (supra, p. 245). He then pro- 
ceeded to advance the arguments in support 
of the Congressional action, namely, the im- 
munity of the Government from suit in its 
own courts, and the power of Congress over 
the jurisdiction of the Federal courts. 

Perched on the dilemma between these 
two approaches, the Justice escaped by point- 
ing to the fact that other judicial remedies 
were open to the plaintiff including replevin, 
detinue, etc., and stated, The legitimate in- 
quiry before this court is not whether all 
right of action has been taken away from 
the party, and the court responds to no such 
inquiry” (supra, p. 250). This was before 
acknowledgement of “due process” as a term 
of judicial art, but the substance is clear. 

The Court has further suggested, for in- 
stance, that due process requires an oppor- 
tunity to apply eventually to a Federal court 
for an interlocutory stay of a state adminis- 
trative order challenged on constitutional 
grounds (see Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co. v. Kuy- 
kendall, 265 U.S, 196, 204-205 (1924); Porter 
v. Investors Syndicate, 286 U.S. 461 (1982) ). 

In other cases the Court has referred to 
the requirements of due process. In United 
States v. Carolene Products Co., 304 U.S. 144, 
152 (1938), the Court declared, “We may as- 
sume for present purposes that no pro- 
nouncement of a legislature can forestall 
attack upon the constitutionality of the pro- 
hibition which it enacts * * * and that a 
statute would deny due process which pre- 
cluded the disproof in judicial proceedings of 
all facts which would show or tend to show 
that a statute depriving the suitor of life, 
liberty or property had a rational basis.” 

In St. Joseph Stock Yards Co. v. United 
States, 298 U.S. 38, 73 (1936), Justice Bran- 
deis commented, “The supremacy of law de- 
mands that there shall be an opportunity to 
have some court decide whether an erroneous 
rule of law was applied; and whether the 
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proceeding in which facts were adjudicated 
was conducted regularly. To that extent, 
the person asserting a right, whatever its 
source, should be entitled to the independent 
judgment of a court on the ultimate ques- 
tions of constitutionality.” 

Then, in Lockerty v. Phillips, 319 U.S. 182, 
187 (1943), in unanimously upholding stat- 
utory restrictions on the issuance of injunc- 
tions restraining price regulations and orders 
of the Office of Price Administration during 
World War II, the Supreme Court declared 
that there “is nothing in the Constitution 
which requires Congress to cenfer equity 
jurisdiction on any inferior Federal court.” 
All Federal courts, other than the Supreme 
Court, the latter repeated, derive their au- 
thority solely from the exercise by Congress 
of its authority to ordain and establish in- 
ferior courts conferred on Congress by Article 
III. This power, which the Congress is free 
to exercise or not, includes the power of in- 
vesting these inferior Federal courts “with 
jurisdiction either limited, concurrent, or ex- 
clusive, and of withholding jurisdiction from 
them in the exact degrees and character 
which to Congress may seem proper for the 
public good.” In the Price Control Act, Con- 
gress had seen fit to confer exclusive juris- 
diction to review price and rent orders on 
the Emergency Court of Appeals with the 
right of appeal to the Supreme Court. 

However, the Court expressly reserved the 
question of the application of due process, 
saying: 

“We have no occasion to determine now 
whether, or to what extent, appellants may 
challenge the constitutionality of the act or 
the regulation in courts other than the 
Emergency Court, either by way of defense to 
a criminal prosecution or in a civil suit 
brought for some other purpose than to re- 
strain enforcement of the Act or regulations 
issued under it.“ 

The question was partially asked and 
answered in Yakus v. United States, 321 U.S. 
414 (1944). There, the plaintiff was tried in 
a US. District Court for infringement of the 
act and the Court excluded evidence alleged- 
ly demonstrating the invalidity of the price 
regulation, holding that under the statute 
this was a question for the Emergency Court. 
Plaintiff raised the question of due process, 
and the Supreme Court held, in effect, that 
the jurisdictional requirement of the Price 
Control Act was objectionable only if it 
would deny any adequate opportunity to be 
heard on the question of validity. Since 
those affected had an opportunity to test 
price-control action in the Emergency Court, 
no organic objection might be raised. The 
Court, however, stated: “There is no con- 
stitutional requirement that that test be 
made in one tribunal rather than in another, 
so long as there is an opportunity * * * for 
judicial review which satisfies the demands 
of due process” (supra, p. 444), The clear 
intimation in the statement is that, where 
no opportunity at all is given for review in 
a court, the constitutional limits surrounding 
the power of Congress under Article III have 
been passed. 

It might also be noted that the Court also 
referred to the adoption of the act under 
the war power (supra, pp. 422-23, 441-43), 
implying that this, as well as the power of 
Congress under Article III, gave validity to 
the legislation. 

The Courts of Appeal, not the Supreme 
Court, rendered interpretations in another 
example. These occurred in the so-called 
“portal to portal” cases. Congress, in enact- 
ing the statute in 1947 (71 Stat. 84), acted 
to deprive both State and Federal courts of 
jurisdiction to entertain the bonanza claims 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act to which 
previous Supreme Court decisions (Tennes- 
see Coal Co. v. Muscoda Local, 321 U.S. 590 
(1944); Jewell Ridge Corp. v. Local No. 6167, 
325 U.S. 161 (1945); Anderson v. Mt. Clemens 
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Pottery Co., 328 U.S. 680 (1946)) had given 
rise. It, however, at the same time, outlawed 
substantive liability of employers. 

The question arose, why was it necessary 
to outlaw liability when no court was left 
with jurisdiction to enforce the liability? 

The Courts of Appeals felt it necessary to 
Satisfy themselves that the liability had 
been validly extinguished before they would 
apply the act because of doubts of the con- 
stitutionality of a total denial of any rem- 
edy, in either the State or Federal courts. 
Thus, Judge Chase, writing for the Second 
Circuit in Battaglia v. General Motors Corp 
(O. CA. 2d), 169 F. 2d 254, 257 (1948), cert 
denied 335 U.S. 887, said: 

“A few of the district court decisions 
sustaining section 2 of the Portal-to-Portal 
Act have done so on the ground that since 
jurisdiction of Federal courts other than 
the Supreme Court is conferred by Congress, 
it may at the will of Congress be taken 
away in whole or in part.* * * Relying 
upon a statement of the Supreme Court in 
Kline v. Burke Construction Co., 260 U.S. 
226, 234, and on cases like Norris v. Crocker, 
13 How. 429; Ex parte McCardle, 7 Wall. 506; 
and Assessors y. Osbornes, 9 Wall. 567, these 
district court decisions would, in effect, sus- 
tain subdivision (d) (withdrawal of juris- 
diction) of section 2 of the act regardless 
of whether subdivisions (a) and (b) (non- 
liability of employers) were valid. We 
think, however, that the exercise by Con- 
gress of its control over jurisdiction is sub- 
ject to compliance with at least the require- 
ments of the Fifth Amendment. That is to 
say, while Congress has the undoubted 
power to give, withhold, and restrict the 
jurisdiction of the courts other than the 
Supreme Court (‘It also has the power, of 
course, to make exceptions to and regula- 
tions regarding the Supreme Court’s appel- 
late jurisdiction’), it must not so exercise 
that power as to deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of 
law or to take private property without just 
compensation. Graham & Foster v. Good- 
cell, 282 U.S. 409, 431; cf. Brinkerhoff-Faris 
Trust & Savings Co. v. Hill, 281 U.S. 673; see 
also Lynch v. United States, 292 U.S. 571, 
580; Louisville Joint Stock Lank Bank v. 
Radford, 295 U.S. 555, 589. Thus regardless 
of whether subdivision (d) of section 2 had 
an independent end in itself, if one of the 
effects would be to deprive the appellants 
of property without due process or just com- 
pensation, it would be invalid. Under this 
view, subdivision (d) on the one hand and 
subdivisions (a) and (b) on the other will 
stand or fall together.” (See also Manosky 
v. Bethlehem-Hingham Shipyard (C.C.A. 
ist), 177 F. 2d 529, 532 (1949); Addison v. 
Huron Stevedoring Corp. (C.C.A. 2d), 204 
F. 2d 881 (1953)). Since the Supreme 
Court did not grant certiorari in the Bat- 
taglia case, it never did consider the issue. 

Such cases help to amplify the meaning of 
Justice Harlan's statement in United States 
v. Bitty, 208 U.S. 393, 399-400 (1908) (a Su- 
preme Court's appellate jurisdiction case) 
that “What such exceptions and regulations 
should be it is for Congress, in its wisdom, 
to establish, having of course due regard to 
all the Constitution” (underlining sup- 
plied). 

The cases or statements seemingly require 
some judicial review of Federal constitu- 
tional questions as an element of due proc- 
ess. (See, for instance, the statement by 
Chief Justice Stone in Lôckerty v. Phillips, 
319 U.S. 182, 187 (1943): “A construction of 
the statute which would deny all opportun- 
ity for judicial determination of an asserted 
constitutional right is not to be favored.“) 
What they do not explicitly determine is 
whether such a requirement is satisfied only 
by Federal judicial review or whether it 
could be satisfied by judicial review in the 
highest courts of the States. This is in part 
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a question of policy, the elements of which 
relate to such matters as federalism, a su- 
preme Federal judiciary, the principle of 
balance of powers, etc. These will be con- 
sidered briefly in the following section. 


OTHER CONSIDERATION 


The question of whether there should be 
some Federal judicial review of Federal con- 
stitutional questions has been a matter of 
consideration since the ratification of the 
Constitution. Congress has never seen fit 
to deprive persons of some review by the 
Federal judicial system. 

Chief Justice Marshall, in Cohens v. Vir- 
ginia, 6 Wh. 264, 383-84 (1821), stated his 
belief as follows: 

“The Constitution gave to every person 
having a claim upon a state, a right to sub- 
mit his case to a court of the nation.” 

Even in Lockerty v. Phillips, 319 U.S. 182, 
187 (1943), where the Court reiterated 
phraseology about the power of Congress 
over the jurisdiction of inferior Federal 
courts under Article III, it conceded the 
possibility of some Federal review. “There is 
nothing in the Constitution,” it stated, 
“which requires Congress to confer equity 
jurisdiction on any particular Federal 
court. Article IIT left Congress free to 
establish inferior Federal courts or not as 
it thought appropriate. It could have de- 
clined to create any such courts, leaving 
suitors to the remedies afforded by state 
court, with such appellate review by this 
Court as Congress might prescribe.” 

And the Court has indicated its concern 
about the importance of an independent 
judiciary (see Ableman v. Booth, 62 U.S. 506, 
517 (1858); Dodge v. Woolsey, 59 U.S. 331, 
335 (1856); and Cohens v. Virginia, supra). 

The question to some extent involves the 
problem of “judicial power” as distinguished 
from jurisdiction (see, for instance, Edward 
S. Corwin, “Total War and the Constitution,” 
1947, pp. 128-130, 178, and Marbury v. Madi- 
son, 5 U.S. 137 (1803)), but this is a matter 
more for discussion by commentators in 
journals. 

In more recent cases, the lower Federal 
courts have expressed differing views on the 
problem. In Brewer v. Hoxie School District 
No. 46 (C.C.A. 8th), 238 F. 2d 91 (1956), the 
court stated (without citations): “Federal 
courts have the power to afford all remedies 
necessary to the vindication of Federal sub- 
stantive rights defined in statutory and con- 
stitutional provisions except where Congress 
has explicitly indicated that such remedy is 
not available.” 

To the contrary, a three-judge Federal 
District Court in Bush v. Orleans School 
Board (D.C. La.), 188 F. Supp. 916, 924-925 
(1960), affirmed 365 U.S. 569, strongly set 
forth the proposition of the necessity in our 
system, of final Federal judicial review of 
Federal questions. The case concerned the 
doctrine of “interposition” but the purport 
of the Court’s remarks is equally applicable 
to the present question. 

“The inquiry is who, under the Constitu- 
tion, has the final say on questions of con- 
stitutionality. In theory, the issue might 
have been resolved in several ways. But, 
as a practical matter, under our Federal sys- 
tem the only solution short of anarchy was 
to assign the function to one supreme court. 
That the final decision should rest with the 
judiciary rather than the legislature was 
inherent in the concept of constitutional 
government in which legislative acts are 
subordinate to the paramount organic law, 
and, if only to avoid ‘a hydra in government 
from which nothing but contradiction and 
confusion can proceed,’ final authority had 
to be centralized in a single national court. 
The Federalist, Nos. 78, 80, 81, 82. As Madi- 
son said before the adoption of the Consti- 
tution: ‘Some such tribunal is clearly essen- 
tial to prevent an appeal to the sword and 
a dissolution of the compact; and that it 
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ought to be established under the general 
rather than under the local governments, 
or, to speak more properly, that it could be 
safely established under the first alone, is 
a position not likely to be combated.’ The 
Federalist, No. 39. 

“And so, from the beginning it was de- 
cided that the Supreme Court of the United 
States must be the final arbiter on questions 
of constitutionality. It is of course the 
guardian of the Constitution against en- 
croachments by the national Congress. 
Marbury v. Madison, 1 Cr. 137. But more 
important to our discussion is the constitu- 
tional role of the Court with regard to state 
acts. The original Judiciary Act of 1789 con- 
firmed the authority of the Supreme Court 
to review the judgments of all state tri- 
bunals on constitutional questions. Act of 
September 24, 1789, §25, 1. Stat. 73, 85. 
See Martin v. Hunter’s Lessee, supra; Worces- 
ter v. Georgia; 6 Pet. 515; Cohens v. Virginia, 
6 Wh. 264; Ableman v. Booth, 21 How. 506. 
Likewise from the first one of its functions 
was to pass on the constitutionality of state 
laws. Fletcher v. Peck, 6 Cr. 807; McCulloch 
v. Maryland, 4 Wh. 316. The fact is that the 
Constitution itself established the Supreme 
Court of the United States as the final tri- 
bunal for constitutional adjudication.” 

While it is true that State courts are bound 
to enforce Federal rights (Art. VI, sec. 2, cl. 2; 
Testa v. Katt, 330 U.S. 386 (1947); General 
Oil Co. v. Crain, 209 U.S: 211 (1908)), it 
does not seem unreasonable to say that the 
supremacy clause also contemplates that 
these rights will be protected by a court 
possessing the judicial power of the United 
States (see Bush v. Orleans School Board, 
supra). For instance, see the opinion of the 
Supreme Court, in Cooper v. Aaron, 358 U.S. 
1 (1958), a case involving the so-called in- 
terposition doctrine, wherein the court 
stated, ref to Marbury v. Madison, 1 
C. 137 (1803) and its duty “to say what the 
law is”: “This decision declared the basic 
principle that the federal judiciary is su- 
preme in the exposition of the law of the 
constitution, and that principle has ever 
since been respected by this court and the 
country as a permanent and indispensable 
feature of our constitutional system” (p. 18) 
(see also Martin v. Hunter’s Lessee, 1 Wh. 
304 (1816) ). 

Consequently, while the Supreme Court 
has not definitely held that the requirement 
of due process as respects judicial review of 
constitutional questions implies such review 
by Federal courts, the concept of Federal 
supremacy would argue that it does. It is 
suggested that this is a matter to which 
serious consideration must be given in any 
study of the withdrawal from the Federal 
courts of jurisdiction over State apportion- 
ment suits. 

A further practical consideration voiced by 
Charles Warren in his Supreme Court in 
United States History, Vol. 1, pp. 27-28 (1923 
ed.) was mentioned in the Bush decision, 
supra. This involves the constitutional and 
legal chaos that would result if final re- 
view were withdrawn from the Supreme 
Court. Said Mr. Warren: 

“Changes * * * restricting the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Court * * * would result 
in leaving final decision of vastly important 
national questions in the State or inferior 
Federal Courts, and would effect a disastrous 
lack of uniformity in the construction of the 
Constitution, so that fundamental rights 
might vary in different parts of the country.” 

Such lack of uniformity, might in itself 
constitute a denial of due process. 

Another consideration is the effect of exist- 
ing decisions such as Reynolds v. Sims, etc. 
Withdrawal of jurisdiction from Federal 
courts would not “repeal” these decisions. 
They would have to continue to exist at 
least as guides for State courts. In addition, 
Congress cannot use its power under Article 
III to promulgate a substantive rule of con- 
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stitutional law contrary to a rule established 
by the Court, thereby “amending” the Con- 
stitution by legislation. The judicial power 
of the United States is vested in the courts, 
not in Congress (see United States v. Klein, 
13 Wall. 128 (1872) ), and Congress could not 
annul as a part of constitutional law the 
holdings in Reynolds v. Sims, etc., by now 
withdrawing jurisdiction from the Federal 
courts. True, such legislation could annul 
the effect of Baker v. Carr, which decided 
that Federal courts had jurisdiction in State 
apportionment cases, but it could not do the 
same as respects Reynolds v. Sims, etc., 
which established the constitutional stand- 
ard under the equal protection of law clause 
of the 14th Amendment, of “one man, one 
vote“ in State elections. 


ORIGINAL JURISDICTION OF THE SUPREME COURT 


Regardless of the question of Congres- 
sional control over the jurisdiction of in- 
ferior Federal courts and the appellate juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court, the question 
remains: might a citizen of a State sue the 
State in an apportionment case in the Su- 
preme Court on the supposition that such 
a suit would fall within the “original juris- 
diction” of that Court? 

Apparently such an action would not be 
possible without the consent of the State. 

Article III, sec. 2, as noted, provides for 
Federal jurisdiction in controversies (a) be- 
tween two or more States, (b) between a 
State and citizens of another State, (c) be- 
tween citizens of different States, (d) be- 
tween citizens of the same State claiming 
land under grants of different States, and 
(e) between a State, or the citizens thereof, 
and foreign States, citizens or subjects. 

Clause 2 of Section 2 provides for original 
jurisdiction in the Supreme Court in all 
cases in which a State shall be a party. 

The Eleventh amendment provides that: 
“The Judicial power of the United States 
shall not be construed to extend to any suit 
in law or equity, commenced or prosecuted 
against one of the United States by Citizens 
of another State, or by Citizens or Subjects of 
any Foreign State.” 

Title 18, U.S.C., section 1251, relating to 
original jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, 
provides as follows: 

“(a) The Supreme Court shall have origi- 
nal and exclusive jurisdiction of: 

(1) All controversies between two or more 
States; 

(2) All actions or proceedings against 
ambassadors or other public ministers of 
foreign states or their domestics or domestic 
servants, not inconsistent with the law of 
nations. 

(b) The Supreme Court shall have origi- 
nal but not exclusive jurisdiction of: 

(1) All actions or proceedings brought by 
ambassadors or other public ministers of 
foreign states or to which consuls or vice 
consuls of foreign states are parties; 

(2) All controversies between the United 
States and a State; k 

(3) All actions or proceedings by a State 
against the citizens of another State or 
against aliens.” 

None of these sources allude to suits in the 
Supreme Court by & citizen against his own 
State except Amendment XI, and that by 
implication from its silence on the subject. 
However, although the Amendment does not 
specifically prohibit such suits, the doctrine 
of sovereign immunity, for all practical pur- 
poses, does. 

The Supreme Court very early determined 
that Congress could neither increase nor 
diminish the scope of the grant of original 
jurisdiction (Marbury v. Madison, 5 U.S. 137 
(1803) ). 

In 11 Stanford Law Review 665, 670-671, 
“The Original Jurisdiction of the United 
States Supreme Court,” it is stated: “‘the 
Court has held that its original jurisdiction 
extends to suits by one State against a citizen 
of another State [citing Teras v. White, 74 
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U.S. 700 (1868) and others]; to suits by the 
United States against a State [citing United 
States v. Teras, 143 U.S. 62 (1892)]; and to 
suits between sister States [citing Tezas v. 
Florida, 306 U.S. 398 (1939) and others]. It 
is settled that suits by a State against its 
own citizens [citing Pennsylvania v. Quick- 
silver Mining Co., 77 U.S. 553 (1870); Cali- 
fornia v. Southern Pacific Co., 157 U.S. 229 
(1895) J], or the converse situation [Hans v. 
Louisiana, 134 U.S. 1 (1890) holds that the 
eleventh amendment bars suits by a citizen 
against his own State in the federal district 
courts. It follows that suit in the original 
jurisdiction is likewise prohibited], are not 
within the original jurisdiction.” The Hans 
case, supra, discussed fully the possible ex- 
ception under Amendment XI respecting 
suits by its own citizens against a State in 
Federal courts and raised the sovereign im- 
munity doctrine as a bar in such situations. 


SUMMARY 


General conclusions from the foregoing 
are as follows: 

While Congress might, pursuant to its au- 
thority under Article III, withdraw original 
jurisdiction from the Federal district courts 
over State apportionment cases, or withdraw 
appellate jurisdiction from the Supreme 
Court over such cases, a statute combining 
both might be subject to question as a viola- 
tion of the due process clause of the Fifth 
Amendment. This results from the fact that 
the Supreme Court in Baker v. Carr and 
Reynolds v. Sims has held that a constitu- 
tional right exists under the equal protec- 
tion clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
that one person’s vote shall count as much 
as another’s in State elections; and, from 
the fact that courts have considered the 
power of Congress under Article III to be 
limited by due process to the extent that 
some judicial review of constitutional ques- 
tions is required. 

Whether such review by the highest courts 
of the States only would satisfy the due 
process requirement, or whether Federal ju- 
dicial review is essential, is yet to be deter- 
mined by the courts, 

However, our constitutional system includ- 
ing the supremacy clause of Article VI, the 
policy of Congress to thus far always provide 
for Federal review, in some form, of consti- 
tutional questions, and the chaos that could 
well develop if such questions were left to 
final decision by State courts, all militate 
against a determination that apportionment 
cases should be withdrawn entirely from 
Federal judicial review. 

Finally, it is ascertained that the doctrine 
of sovereign immunity would bar such suits 
from being heard by the Supreme Court pur- 
suant to its original jurisdiction unless a 
State would consent thereto. 


Mr. Chairman, what about the situa- 
tion in Florida? 

One student of American State politics, 
Prof. H. Douglas Price, had this to say 
about the apportionment of seats in the 
Florida State Legislature: 

From 1950 to 1960 Florida was the fastest 
growing State in the Union. It was also the 
State with the least representative legisla- 
ture of any State in the Union, There are a 
handful of States with somewhat less repre- 
sentative senates but fairly acceptable houses 
and a few others with less representative 
lower houses but fairly acceptable senates. 
In composite ranking, however, Florida 
stands alone: In both house and senate the 
ratio of largest to smallest population per 
member is on the order of 100-1, and in both 
house and senate a majority of the mem- 
bers are elected from areas with less than 
15 percent of the State’s 1960 population. 


Hugh Douglas Price, “Florida: Politics 
and the ‘Pork Choppers,” in Malcolm E. 
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Although the reapportionment plan 
that was devised in 1963 increased the 
senate from 38 to 43 seats and the house 
from 95 to 112, little headway was made 
in the direction of the “one man, one 
vote” principle. Whereas only 12 per- 
cent of Florida voters could previously 
elect a majority of the old senate, it now 
requires 14.5 percent. Before reappor- 
tionment was put into effect, 15 percent 
could choose a House majority; now, 29.5 
percent is required to elect a majority. 

As it now stands, the small county 
control of the senate is greater than that 
of the house. With something close to 
ideal“ apportionment in effect, more 
representation will be accorded to metro- 
politan areas. Conversely, the dispro- 
portionate representation of rural inter- 
ests will decrease. 

While the population of counties in 
north Florida has been static, or even 
declining, the population of many coun- 
ties in south Florida has been doubling, 
tripling, and even quadrupling within a 
decade. The trend toward an increas- 
ing concentration of the population in a 
few of Florida’s 67 counties is de- 
monstrable. By 1960, the five most 
populous counties contained a majority 
of the State population. Four of the five 
are in south Florida, which is heavily ur- 
banized and suburbanized. 

The people of my district have been 
clamoring and fighting for fair repre- 
sentation. With the help of the courts 
they have been moving toward the goal 
of assuring that each person’s vote shall 
have the same value for the purpose of 
electing their representatives and ob- 
taining true and ideal representative gov- 
ernment under our Constitutional sys- 
tem. The Tuck bill would stop all this by 
denying to our citizens resort to be heard 
in the Federal courts. The Dirksen pro- 
posal would delay it. The people whom 
I have the honor to represent do not 
want eithermeasure. They do want and 
are entitled to fair representation and 
constitutional protection that they can 
have their day in court if they do not 
obtain it. Accordingly I strongly oppose 
both measures. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. FOUNTAIN]. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this legislation. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
RousH]. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Chairman, I have 
consistently answered letters of my con- 
stituents on the subject of apportion- 
ment by telling them I look with favor 
on legislatures which are composed of 
one house made up of the members se- 
lected on the basis of population and one 
house composed of members selected on 
the basis of geographic distribution. 

This is and has been my view. How- 
ever, I cannot in good conscience vote 
for this measure which takes from the 
Federal courts all jurisdiction over mat- 
ters of apportionment. I consider such 
legislation ill conceived and unconstitu- 


Jewell (ed.), the Politics of Reapportion- 
ment (New York, Atherton Press, 1962), p. 
81. 
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tional. How can we in good conscience 
deprive our citizens of their right to re- 
dress in the Federal court? Despite all 
the sympathetic feelings I have for the 
cause of the proponents of this legisla- 
tion, I do not intend to violate my oath 
to defend the Constitution by casting an 
“aye” vote for this bill today. I disagree 
with what the Court did but I shall not 
in angry disagreement even attempt to 
take from that Court, the protector of 
my rights and the advocate of justice, 
its right and duty to perform its con- 
stitutional function. 

I would also like to say that my “no” 
vote reflects strong disapproval of the 
manner in which this bill was brought to 
the floor of the House. At the very mo- 
ment the Judiciary Committee was con- 
ducting hearings on this subject, the jur- 
isdiction was snatched from that great 
committee by the Rules Committee and 
this bill was in one moment brought to 
the floor without hearings, without delib- 
erations and without the benefit of con- 
sidered judgment, This is a matter of 
grave importance with far-reaching con- 
sequences and for it to be treated in such 
a manner is a travesty on proper prote- 
dure. Surely we can be more reasonable. 
If there is a successful attempt to modify 
this bill by provision for a temporary 
stay of proceedings so as to allow State 
legislatures to act I will support this 
proposal as it is presented; however, if 
this is not done I must vote against it. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Rivers]. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 11926. 

The greatness of our Government is 
based on the principle that there are 
three separate branches of Government— 
the legislative, the executive, and the 
judicial. 

But it cannot be denied that with in- 
creasing regularity the Supreme Court 
of the United States and certain district 
courts have accelerated their encroach- 
ments upon the constitutional responsi- 
bilities and duties of the Congress. 

But there is a specific provision of the 
Constitution which the Supreme Court 
is emasculating to an extent never con- 
templated by our Founding Fathers. I 
refer, of course, to that part of the Con- 
stitution which provides: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


The bill before us today, H.R. 11926, 
finds its constitutional basis in article 3 
of the Constitution which provides: 

The judicial power of the United States 
shall be vested in one Supreme Court, and in 
such inferior courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish. 


Additional language in article 3 pro- 
vides: 

In all other cases before mentioned, the 
Supreme Court shall have appellate jurisdic- 
tion, both as to law and fact, with such ex- 
ceptions and under such regulations as the 
Congress shall make, 


There can be no doubt that the Con- 
gress of the United States can enact leg- 
islation which limits the jurisdiction of 
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inferior courts which it has created. It 
logically follows that the power to cre- 
ate carries with it the obvious power to 
limit, and, of course, the appellate juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court, under the 
clear words of the Constitution, can be 
limited by the Congress. 

But basic to all the arguments, both 
pro and con, in this matter is the issue 
being debated today with respect to the 
manner in which State legislatures shall 
be organized, elected, and serve. 

No person who professes to understand 
the history of this Nation can question 
the fact that our Founding Fathers gave 
to the Federal Government specific pow- 
ers and reserved to the States the pow- 
ers not delegated. 

From early childhood, we all learned 
that ours is a Federal Government made 
up of 50 sovereign States. But with each 
passing year, the sovereignty of these 50 
States becomes less and less as the pow- 
er of the Federal Government becomes 
greater and greater. 

If a State cannot determine the man- 
ner in which its own laws will be made, 
then the very fountainhead of State gov- 
ernment is subject to Federal control. 

If the Supreme Court of the United 
States can pass upon the distribution of 
seats in the house or senate of each State, 
then the Supreme Court can pass upon 
any function of the State. 

The equal-protection clause of the 
Constitution, vital as it is to the rights 
of American citizens, must be subservient 
to the greater concept of the very essence 
of our national structure. We are a 
nation made up of 50 States. Each State 
must retain some aspect of self-govern- 
ment. If the Supreme Court can deter- 
mine the legislative makeup of every 
State legislature, then there is no need 
to continue the structure of our Govern- 
ment as we now know it. 

The wise men who founded this Na- 
tion obviously did not possess all the 
clairvoyance which has been attributed 
to them, but certainly we cannot, in our 
wildest imagination, overlook the cer- 
tain knowledge that 13 States jealously 
surrendered only certain prerogatives 
when the Federal Government was 
formed and the Constitution was 
adopted. 

The issue, therefore, before the House 
transcends the issue of constitutional 
rights. It goes to the very muscle and 
skeleton of the Nation. Here the Con- 
gress, acting within its rights, acting 
under the clear language of the Consti- 
tution, is seeking to restore the balance- 
of-power concept that has taken this 
Nation from the small founding land 
of the free, to the greatest nation in the 
world. Are we to turn our backs on the 
very system that made this Nation what 
it is today? I think not. I hope not. 

I hope that this Congress will over- 
whelmingly support H.R. 11926 and add 
another weight on the scale of balanced 
powers to bring them more nearly in 
juxtaposition. We cannot undo all the 
harm that the Supreme Court has 
brought to the American people and to 
our form of government, but we can take 
this step and, perhaps, others to follow. 

The American people are becoming 
alarmed by the manner in which a life- 
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time appointed Court is assuming func- 
tions not granted to it. The American 
people are demanding that we take steps 
to preserve representative government. 
Will we turn our backs upon their de- 
mands? their alarm? their wishes? I 
think not. I hope not. 

I know of no clearer words than those 
of Justice Harlan who recently said: 

The Constitution is an instrument of gov- 
ernment fundamental to which is the prem- 
ise that in a diffusion of governmental au- 
thority lies the greatest promise that this 
Nation will realize liberty for all its citizens. 


That diffusion is being attacked and 
destroyed by a power-mad Court—we 
must act now to stop the Court from 
destroying us, and itself. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
half a minute to the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. JOELSON]. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, we 
have been treated by the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules to a discourse about 
judicial autocracy, but I say that we are 
witness to the most flagrant, the most 
blatant type of legislative autocracy it 
is possible to imagine. The chairman 
of the Committee on Rules talked about 
Congress having the right to work its 
own will, but his is a committee that has 
constantly refused to report out bills 
reported favorably by other committees. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JOELSON. Like my distinguished 
predecessor, I must also depend on the 
5-minute rule. 

SUPREME COURT’S POWER OVER REAPPORTION- 
MENT MUST BE CURBED 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the Tuck bill, H.R. 11926. The 
prompt enactment of this or some sim- 
ilar legislation is imperative. A delay 
could be disastrous. Wein the Congress 
have a duty to perform and the eyes of 
the American people are upon us as we 
grapple with this problem of maintaining 
the sanctity of the American system of 
checks and balances, recently under at- 
tack by the Supreme Court. 

As has been pointed out, there are 
two or three ways of handling the situ- 
ation. One would be by constitutional 
amendment, expressly stating that it 
shall be the prerogative of the State 
legislatures to permit the reapportion- 
ment of their two legislative bodies— 
one on a basis of population, and the 
other on a basis not solely related to 
population. 

Such an amendment should be 
promptly submitted. But it is a long 
and meandering trail, beset with delays, 
roadblocks, and uncertainties that leads 
from the initiation of a constitutional 
amendment to its final approval and 
ratification. Therefore, while we should 
pursue that course, and travel that trail 
with determination, we must proceed in 
the meantime with other alternatives. 
And a very effective alternative, a very 
timely and meaningful approach, is the 
enactment of the Tuck bill. This trail 
is much shorter, less hazardous, and 
prospects for success more visible. In- 
deed, we can travel both courses at the 
same time, and that we should do. 

Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] ad- 
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dressed himself to the constitutionality 
of this bill. Those who heard him and 
did so with an open mind must have 
been impressed with the cold logic of his 
argument as he tore aside the cobwebs 
of confusion with respect to the real 
purpose of the Constitution as it applies 
to the issue of apportionment, and the 
right of this Congress to determine the 
jurisdiction of the courts to exercise 
jurisdiction in apportionment cases. 

The chairman of the Rules Committee 
cited article III of the Constitution. That 
provision creates the judicial branch of 
the Government, spells out its limited 
authority, and those situations where it 
shall have jurisdiction. After enumerat- 
ing nine different categories of jurisdic- 
tion, the article then states: 

In all the other cases before mentioned, 
the Supreme Court shall have appellate juris- 
diction, both as to law and fact, with such 
exceptions, and under such regulations as the 
Congress shall make. 


Does this not mean that the Congress 
has it within its power to spell out a 
specific exception with respect to the ju- 
risdiction of the courts? It has done it 
before in a number of instances. It did 
it only a few years ago, some 32 years 
ago, in the Norris La Guardia Act, when 
it expressly excepted from the jurisdic- 
tion of the courts the matter of issuing 
injunctions that apply to labor unions. 

If the Congress has the power, which 
it undoubtedly has, to say the courts 
shall not have jurisdiction with respect 
to injunctions against labor unions, then 
by the same token the Congress has 
authority under the Constitution to say 
the courts shall not have jurisdiction 
with respect to reapportionment by the 
State legislatures. 

Mr. Chairman, this Nation is indeed 
faced today with a constitutional crisis. 
That crisis has arisen by arbitrary and 
autocratic assumption of power by the 
Supreme Court which is not found in the 
Constitution. On last June 15 the Su- 
preme Court, by a _ 6-to-3 decision, 
ruled that both branches of the State 
legislatures must be apportioned on the 
sole basis of population. The Constitu- 
tion does not say that. The Constitution 
does not give the Court that authority. 
This marks an arrogant usurpation of 
power which the Constitution lodges in 
the legislative branch. 

Since colonial days both the States and 
the Federal Government have chosen one 
house on the basis of population and the 
other on the basis of area. This has been 
a cornerstone of our system of checks 
and balances—a diffusion of concen- 
trated power. 

The American people and the press has 
viewed this usurpation with understand- 
able concern and apprehension. This 
entire concept of bicameralism—the sys- 
tem of two legislative branches—one 
based on population and one on area, is 
deep seated in the American tradition. 
It is in the Federal system, and the Col- 
onies followed it long before the Con- 
stitution and the 14th amendment were 
enacted. 

Mr. Justice Potter, in an able dissent 
to the June decision, said the majority 
ruling gave “support to a current mis- 
taken view of the Constitution and the 
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constitutional function of the Supreme 
Court.” 
This view— 


He added 
is that every major social ill in this country 
can find its cure in some constitutional 
“principle,” and that this Court should take 
the lead in promoting reform when other 
branches of Government fail to act. 


Mr. Chairman, the reasons for this 
system of having one branch of the legis- 
latures on a basis of area—as is true of 
the Congress—is both fundamental and 
logical. Only 16 years ago the Supreme 
Court upheld the validity of it. The sys- 
tem was expressly approved and sup- 
ported by Chief Justice Warren when 
he was Governor of California a few 
years ago, to be repudiated by a strange 
change of attitude in the June decision. 

The Richmond, Va., News-Leader sum- 
marized the basic reasons for the system 
in an editorial in which it stated: 

Constituencies are not formed of so many 
warm bodies; they are formed of ideas, of 
ambitions, of vital group concerns. Com- 
monsense demands as well that certain facts 
of geography must be given some respect, 
and that every local interest must not be 
sacrificed before the urban throne of King 
Numbers. 


That editorial added: 

Bigness is not an unblessed virtue nor 
is smallness a fault. Centralization of au- 
thority, whether in Federal or State Govern- 
ments, can lead to despotism. 


Mr. Justice Harlan, in his able dis- 
sent, made it clear that the equal pro- 
tection of the 14th amendment did not 
intend to require both houses of State 
legislatures to be apportioned on the sole 
basis of population. He concluded: 

The Court’s action now bringing them 
within the purview of the 14th amendment 
amounts to nothing less than an exercise of 
the amending power of this Court. 


That Justice added these historic 
words to his analysis of the Court’s de- 
cision: 

In my judgment, today’s decisions are re- 
futed by the language of the amendment 
which they construe and by the inference 
fairly to be drawn from subsequently en- 
acted amendments. They are unequivo- 
cally refuted by history and by consistent 
theory and practice from the time of the 
adoption of the 14th amendment until today. 

The Court's elaboration of its new consti- 
tutional doctrine indicates how far—and how 
unwisely—it has strayed from the appropri- 
ate bounds of its authority. 


Mr. Chairman, there is no point in 
belaboring the issue. This is one of the 
most important decisions this Congress 
has faced in years. Action taken on this 
bill, and on other legislation curbing the 
power of the Supreme Court on this sub- 
ject, will be far reaching. We are deal- 
ing with fundamental concepts of gov- 
ernment. We are at last facing up to 
an awesome responsibility that will in- 
fluence the future course of our form 
of government. Unchecked and un- 
curbed, the present Supreme Court is 
leading this Nation down the road to 
judicial autocracy where the people and 
their freedoms are in grave danger of 
being subjected to unbridled and irre- 
sponsible whims and social theories en- 
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tertained by a few men on the Supreme 
Court—men whose actions are beyond 
the control of the people and of the Con- 
gress. 

The Tuck bill should be approved at 
once. Time for action is overdue and 
the hour is growing late. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Tuck bill now before 
the House. 

Iowa is known nationwide to have the 
best and fairest laws of any State in 
the Union. 

Those laws have been enacted by rep- 
resentatives and senators most of whom 
live on farms and smaller towns of the 
State. 

If in the future our Iowa legislators 
must be elected solely on a population 
basis, as the U.S. Supreme Court has 
ruled, then our Iowa farmers and smaller 
town citizen will have little or no voice 
in the enactment of laws for our great 
State. Mr. Chairman, this is a good 
chance to the head off, at least to some 
degree the strong, long arm of central- 
ized Federal control over our sovereign 
States and the people. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, on this 
measure, Congress is exhibiting a com- 
mendable and long-needed spirit of in- 
dependence. The bill now before us, 
which would deny to the U.S. Supreme 
Court and the US. district courts juris- 
diction in the reapportionment of State 
legislative bodies, is easily one of the 
most important bills to be considered by 
the 88th Congress. I hope the bill will 
be enacted. 

The U.S. Supreme Court edict would 
require representation in State senates 
to be based solely on population, despite 
the fact that the senate in most States is 
patterned after the U.S. Senate with 
equal representation for each State. The 
decision goes in the face of all known 
precedent. It violates the time-honored 
practice of seeking to establish a balance 
in Government and to insure that all 
areas have equal representation. 

Opponents of the measure have made 
much capital of the theory of one vote 
for one man. They support the Court’s 
decision that centers of population 
should control and legislate for rural 
and smalltown areas. It would be inter- 
esting to know whether those opponents 
seek to extend the Court’s ruling to apply 
to the U.S. Senate or to the United Na- 
tions. The Court edict should be as 
broad as it is long. If it is good for the 
States, it should be equally good for the 
U.S. Senate and for the United Nations. 

In substance, the Supreme Court has 
thrown out the system of equal repre- 
sentation for counties and the upper 
portions of State legislatures despite the 
fact that this is the system used in the 
U.S. Congress. Many legislatures have 
historically based their apportionments 
and procedures on that of the Congress. 
My State is one of them. Florida will 
be a loser if the U.S. Supreme Court’s 
edict on legislative apportionment is 
followed. I doubt that the situation is 
different elsewhere. In effect, the Court 
has ordered that control of States like 
mine be shifted to the metropolitan 
areas. This takes no consideration of 
the fact that a healthy situation now 
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exists in the State legislature in the 
average State which is fair to all parts 
of the State. 

In effect, the Court has reached down 
into each State and ordered State gov- 
ernmental organizations across the land 
to be remade. Thus, with one sweeping 
gesture, the Court has destroyed one of 
the basic, time-honored cornerstones of 
our system of American representative 
government. Throughout our history 
many States and the Federal Govern- 
ment have selected one house on the 
basis of population and the other house 
partially or entirely by area. This is 
recognized as a sound and even a vital 
part of our check and balance system 
of government. 

A State senate based largely on area 
permits representatives of less populous 
areas to better serve widely scattered 
communities and their economic and 
minority interests. This, too, is essen- 
tial to sound government. Without this 
system, those of rural areas and small 
communities would have been ignored in 
greater or lesser measure by the repre- 
sentatives of the population centers. 
This is called tyranny of the majority. 

One house based on population and 
one based on area assures minority and 
rural area interests of some representa- 
tion in State government. Without it 
the sparsely populated areas lose almost 
all voice in their States over the use of 
road funds, river and harbor programs, 
educational opportunity, real estate and 
other taxation, extension programs, 
conservation and recreation programs, 
and so forth. The cities and their 
suburbs will increasingly control all ac- 
tivities. The development of the rural 
and smaller community areas cannot 
fail to suffer. 

It is well to keep in mind the fact that 
those who reside in rural areas and in 
the smaller communities represent an 
independent ‘spirit essential to the wel- 
fare of America. It is in these areas that 
stable social qualities, desirable moral 
values, and sound economic interests 
flourish best. To banish the voice of 
this important group from State govern- 
ment and to substitute city political 
action with its reliance on central gov- 
ernment and its tendency to organize 
into political machines will be an un- 
wholesome thing indeed for America. 

It is very important that steps be taken 
to give to the people of the various States 
full and final right to determine the 
method in which their own legislature 
apportionment will be conducted. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I join 
in protesting these proposals to interfere 
with the normal exercise of the powers 
of the judiciary. The U.S. Supreme 
Court has rendered its judgment upon a 
question of gravest concern to every 
American. The Court in its opinion 
called for the enforcement of this deci- 
sion with due regard to all of the circum- 
stances using the following language: 

However, under certain circumstances, 


such as where an impending election is im- 
minent and a State’s election machinery is 
already in progress, equitable considerations 
might justify a court in withholding the 
granting of immediately effective relief in a 
legislative apportionment case, even though 
the existing apportionment scheme was 
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found invalid. In awarding or withholding 
immediate relief, a court is entitled to and 
should consider the proximity of a forth- 
coming election and the mechanics and com- 
plexities of State election laws, and should 
act and rely upon general equitable prin- 
ciples. With respect to the timing of relief, 
a court can reasonably endeavor to avoid a 
disruption of the election process which 
might result from requiring precipitate 
changes that could make unreasonable or 
embarrassing demands on a State in adjust- 
ing to the requirements of the Court’s decree. 


Those who subscribe to the principle 
of the separation of powers must be 
alarmed at the efforts being advanced on 
the floor today to abridge that separation 
by attempting to circumvent or limit the 
authority of the Court. If these efforts 
prevail, then the independence of the 
judiciary is threatened. 

I would remind the committee that we 
are dealing here not with ordinary com- 
mercial rights or the rights of property 
but instead with the very highest order 
of rights; namely, the political rights 
possessed by every American citizen. 
There is no right which should be guard- 
ed more zealously because upon their 
exercise rests the operation of our Gov- 
ernment. 

May I emphasize, Mr. Chairman, that 
the original bill as sponsored by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Tuck! is un- 
constitutional. It does not seek to regu- 
late the judiciary in its constitutional 
application to protect the rights of citi- 
zens, it attempts to cut off from the Court 
any access by a citizen whose rights are 
being impaired. If the Congress can 
strip the judiciary of its power to set 
aright wrongs which may occur to the 
individual with respect to his voting 
rights, would not the same reasoning 
apply if efforts should be made to strip a 
citizen of his access to the Court to have 
his other rights protected including all 
the rights enumerated in the Bill of 
Rights? 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that these pro- 
posals will be defeated and that the in- 
tegrity of the Court will be preserved 
and the rights of citizens protected, un- 
hampered by any actions of this body or 
of the Congress. 

Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Chairman, may 
I first quote the 10th amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution in full: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


Also, from article III, section 2, of that 
historical document: 

In all the other Cases before mentioned, 
the supreme Court shall have appellate Juris- 
diction, both as to Law and Fact, with such 
Exceptions, and under such Regulations as 
the Congress shall make. 


I doubt that there is any more classic 
example of this diversification than in 
my own home State of New York. The 
metropolitan area, teeming with mil- 
lions upon millions of inhabitants, faces 
an altogether different spectrum of 
problems than are met and resolved by 
the rest of this great State. It is com- 
monly known that our metropolitan 
population is constantly shifting to sub- 
urbia, supplanted by the influx which 
contributes to our famous melting pot. 
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Everyday press reports of violence in 
the streets and racial strife suggest that 
we have more than a local problem 
which can be handled by remote control 
with expediency by our High Court. It 
is also a well-known fact that the sources 
of taxation in New York City are ex- 
hausted and have reached the saturation 
point. To reach out and inflict addi- 
tional tax burdens upon our more con- 
servative rural areas through a strict 
population representation is not the 
answer. 

The Supreme Court’s adoption of the 
slogan “one man, one vote,” is indeed 
unfortunate. History and experience 
dictates that governmental authority 
cannot be settled by rule of thumb alone 
and if such were the case, many of our 
recently admitted States would never 
have qualified at all. The voting power 
of one man in Alaska, for instance, at the 
time of its recent admission, was equiva- 
lent to the representation of 100 New 
York voters in the U.S. Senate. Indeed, 
the composition of the U.S. Supreme 
Court itself is not based on the question- 
able principles which it now attempts to 
foist upon the States and their local 
subdivisions. 

In a bicameral legislature, as in Con- 
gress, one body may properly be elected 
on a basis of population, but to require 
that both houses of the New York State 
Legislature be apportioned strictly on 
population alone, amounts to a desertion 
of the minority rights and completely 
disregards the voice of the numerous 
local governing bodies. 

H.R. 11926 should be adopted by Con- 
gress in conformity with article III, sec- 
tion 2, and the 10th amendment of the 
U.S. Constitution, which I have already 
quoted. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, the 
judicial power of the United States 
emanates from the Constitution and not 
from the Congress. The manner in 
which this power can be exercised, how- 
ever, is subject in certain respects to 
congressional action. The Constitution 
does not say in so many words that Con- 
gress has the power to allocate, restrict, 
or withdraw jurisdiction of the lower 
Federal courts, but this power has been 
considered an implied one flowing from 
the first sentence in article III, section 1 
of the Constitution providing for the es- 
tablishment by Congress of lower Fed- 
eral courts. 

The Supreme Court, of course, was es- 
tablished by specific language in the Con- 
stitution and given certain original ju- 
risdiction. In addition to this original 
jurisdiction, the Constitution, in clause 
2 of article III, section 2, states that: 
“In all the other Cases before mentioned, 
the supreme Court shall have appellate 
Jurisdiction, both as to Law and Fact, 
with such Exceptions, and under such 
Regulations as the Congress shall make.” 
Under this language it has long been 
recognized that, irrespective of congres- 
sional grants, the Supreme Court has 
certain appellate jurisdiction considered 
traditional in courts of law. The fram- 
ers of the Constitution specifically re- 
jected an amendment which would have 
provided that the judicial power was to 
be exercised only in the manner directed 
by the legislature—2 Farrand, Records 
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of the Constitutional Convention 425, 
431, 1911. 

The problem then is to give specific 
content and meaning to that phrase in 
article III, section 2 of the Constitution 
allowing Congress to make exceptions 
and regulations with respect to the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court. The Court’s decision in Eæ Parte 
McCardle, 7 Wall, 506 (U.S. 1869) is 
often cited in this connection, but it 
should not be interpreted in too sweeping 
a fashion. For instance, the opinion 
cannot be cited for the general proposi- 
tion that Congress has unlimited power 
with respect to altering the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, par- 
ticularly where constitutional and other 
basic rights are involved. It is worth 
recounting a little history on this point. 

The Judiciary Act of 1789, in section 
14 (1 Stat. 81), explicitly gave to the 
Federal courts, including the Supreme 
Court, the power to issue writs of habeas 
corpus. It can be argued that this ex- 
plicit grant was unnecessary particularly 
inasmuch as the Constitution itself had 
made reference to the writ of habeas cor- 
pus when in article I, section 9, it for- 
bade the suspension of the great writ 
except in cases of rebellion or invasion. 
At any rate, the Congress affirmed or ex- 
tended the courts’ powers with respect 
to the writ of habeas corpus on several 
occasions. To further Reconstruction 
policy and to implement the post-Civil 
War amendments to the Constitution, 
the Congress by an act of 1867 (14 Stat. 
385) provided that the United States 
courts could grant writs of habeas cor- 
pus “in cases where any person may be 
restrained of his or her liberty in viola- 
tion of the Constitution, or of any treaty 
or law of the United States.” The act 
further provided that an appeal could 
be taken from decisions in such cases 
first to the circuit courts and then to the 
Supreme Court. 

McCardle, a southern newspaper edi- 
tor, had sought a writ of habeas corpus 
under this act questioning the authority 
of the military in holding him on charges 
of allegedly seditious activity arising 
from his editorial criticism of the mili- 
tary’s reconstruction actions. Since 
McCardle’s suit brought into question 
the reconstruction laws, Congress sought 
to prevent judicial review of these laws 
by repealing that part of the previous 
act of 1867 which authorized appeals 
from the judgments of the circuit courts 
to the Supreme Court. As a result, the 
Court decided it could not hear Mc- 
Cardle’s appeal for lack of jurisdiction. 
The Court, however, pointed out that its 
decision left untouched its broader pow- 
ers of jurisdiction with respect to the 
writ of habeas corpus. 

The significance of this qualification 
was quickly brought home by the deci- 
sion in a case heard by the Court in the 
same term, Ex Parte Yerger, 8 Wall. 85 
(U.S. 1869). Yerger had petitioned a 
circuit court to issue a habeas corpus 
writ directed at the military authorities 
holding him on a charge of murder to 
be tried by a military commission. The 
circuit court upheld the authority of the 
military, and Yerger subsequently peti- 
tioned the Supreme Court for a writ of 
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certiorari to review the lower court deci- 
sion and for a new writ of habeas corpus. 

The Supreme Court noted that the 
language of the 1868 repealing legisla- 
tion said only “that so much of the act 
approved February 5, 1867, as authorizes 
an appeal from the judgment of the 
circuit court to the Supreme Court” was 
repealed. ‘Therefore, said the Court, it 
still had the power to issue writs of 
habeas corpus when the Court was di- 
rectly petitioned by a person. This was 
in accordance with the original grant of 
jurisdiction made by the Judiciary Act 
of 1789. 

Although this power in practical terms 
seems like original jurisdiction, as a tech- 
nical matter it had to be considered ap- 
pellate jurisdiction since the Court only 
had that amount of original jurisdiction 
as was conferred by the Constitution in 
article III. Presumably then, McCardle 
himself, if he had still been detained, also 
could have gone right back to the Su- 
preme Court for a new writ of habeas 
corpus after having been turned away by 
consequence of the repealing act of 1868. 
McCardle had already been freed, how- 
ever, when a change of command took 
place in the military occupation author- 
ity 


The McCardle case, it can be seen, 
does not sanction the right of Congress 
to make unlimited changes in the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court. As was 
implied in Ex Parte Yerger, Congress 
particularly could not remove the Court’s 
jurisdiction with respect to basic con- 
stitutional rights. Otherwise, the Con- 
gress could repeal or amend the Consti- 
tution without going through the formal 
processes required by the Constitution. 
For instance, the Congress could not pass 
an obviously unconstitutional law and 
then forbid the Supreme Court to pass 
on it. Similarly, the Congress cannot so 
legislate as to forbid the Supreme Court 
to hear cases involving constitutional 
rights, such as those contained in the 
14th amendment. 

H.R. 11926 does not provide in so many 
words that the Supreme Court cannot in- 
terpret the 14th amendment, but that is 
its ultimate effect. The leading Supreme 
Court opinion on the apportionment of 
State legislatures, Reynolds v. Sims, — 
U.S. — (1963) , depends on an interpreta- 
tion of the equal-protection clause of the 
14th amendment. The Court held in this 
case that the dilution of one citizen’s 
vote by making the vote of another 
worth 20 times that of the first is a 
deprivation of equal protection of the 
laws under the 14th amendment. Con- 
sequently, the effect of H.R. 11926 is to 
remove from the appellate jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court the litigation of a 
basic constitutional right: that of voting. 

Second. The bill, H.R. 11926, also 
would deprive the lower Federal courts 
of jurisdiction in the subject matter in 
question, thereby removing a constitu- 
tional issue entirely from the exercise of 
the judicial power of the United States. 
It is clear that the Congress does have 
the power to control the jurisdiction of 
the lower courts in the Federal judiciary. 
Sheldon v. Sill, 8 How. 44 (U.S. 1850). 
This power has been exercised over the 
years. For instance, when Congress 
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passed the Norris-La Guardia Act (47 
Stat. 70, 1932), it restricted the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal courts to issue injunc- 
tions in cases involving labor disputes. 
This restriction was upheld by the Su- 
preme Court in Lauf v. E. G. Shinner & 
Co., 303 U.S. 323 (1938). The Court has 
also upheld the right of Congress to vest 
exclusive jurisdiction in special emer- 
gency courts with respect to enforcing 
the wartime price control legislation, 
Lockerty v. Phillips, 319 U.S. 182 (1943). 

There are limits to this congressional 
power. These limits were recognized 
when Congress acted to overturn the 
effect of Supreme Court decisions inter- 
preting the Fair Labor Standards Act to 
require payments to employees for time 
spent in getting to their worksite. 
These decisions resulted in a flood of 
claims involving approximately $5 bil- 
lion. Congress, therefore, passed the 
Portal to Portal Act of 1947 providing 
that employers would not be liable un- 
der the Fair Labor Standards Act to pay 
out these claims and stating that no 
court had jurisdiction in actions seeking 
enforce the previously decided lia- 

Uity. 

In Battaglia v. General Motors Corp., 
169 F. 2d 254 (2d Cir. 1948), this law 
was upheld, but the court there said 
that the power vested in Congress over 
lower court jurisdiction could not be 
used to destroy rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution. The Congress, said the 
court, has the power to restrict and 
withhold jurisdiction, but “it must not 
so exercise that power as to deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property with- 
out just compensation.” The court 
went on to hold that in that case no 
constitutionally protected contractual 
right had vested, since the minimum- 
wage benefits were congressionally be- 
stowed and thus could be congressionally 
limited. It is true that the law in that 
case took away the jurisdiction of all 
courts, both Federal and State, whereas 
H.R. 11926 acts only on the Federal ju- 
diciary. One might conceivably argue 
then that a person still could seek pro- 
tection of his voting rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution in the State courts 
just as labor unions were not barred from 
the State courts when the Norris-La 
Guardia Act was passed. The courts, 
however, have never passed on the ques- 
tion involved here; that is, when a Fed- 
eral, constitutionally protected right is 
removed entirely from litigation in the 
Federal courts. The limitation of the 
Norris-La Guardia Act did not touch on 
such rights. The question has never 
been raised, of course, because legislation 
as sweeping as H.R. 11926 has no 
precedent. 

At any rate, even if the State courts 
are available to a litigant seeking re- 
dress of his constitutional rights, the 
Constitution certainly does not envision 
a situation where there is no final court 
of last resort to test a constitutional issue 
or to decide a matter involving a consti- 
tutional right. On this point, one could 
cite a host of Supreme Court decisions, 
but it suffices, in reflecting on the possi- 
bility of 50 different State interpretations 
or decisions on a constitutional matter, 
to quote the language of Chief Justice 
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John Marshall in Cohens y. Virginia, 6 
Wheat. 264, 416 (U.S. 1821): 

The necessity of uniformity, as well as 
correctness in expounding the Constitution 
and laws of the United States, would itself 
suggest the propriety of vesting in some sin- 
gle tribunal, the power of deciding, in the 
last resort, all cases in which they are in- 
volved. 


Third. Furthermore, there are prob- 
lems in H.R. 11926 with respect to the 
doctrine of separation of powers. As 
was said earlier, the judicial power of the 
United States stands independent of 
what the Congress dictates since the 
power flows directly from the Constitu- 
tion itself. The doctrine of separation 
of powers is a legal concept as well as a 
political one. 

United States v. Klein, 13 Wall, 128 
(U.S. 1872) is instructive here. Congress 
had passed a statute making proof of 
loyalty necessary to recover property 
abandoned and sold by the Government 
during the Civil War notwithstanding 
any Presidential pardon or amnesty. 
The statute was written in terms of 
judicial jurisdiction, stating that neither 
the Supreme Court nor the Court of 
Claims had jurisdiction of such claims 
when only a pardon was involved. 

The effect of this law, said the Su- 
preme Court, was to deny not only the 
President the effect of pardons issued 
by him under his consitutional powers 
but also the courts the power granted 
in the Constitution to interpret their 
effect. The law was therefore uncon- 
stitutional since it violated the separa- 
tion of powers. On the basis of this 
doctrine and the reasoning in the case 
cited, can the Congress legitimately 
deny to the Federal judiciary the power 
to interpret the Constitution in a par- 
ticular matter? Again the precise ques- 
tion has not come before the courts, but 
it would seem the answer is “no.” 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the 
Tuck bill if passed and allowed to be- 
come law by Presidential signature, will 
fail to pass the test of constitutionality. 
No court established by the Congress can 
abolish a basic constitutional right. 
Nor can it be prohibited from protecting 
a basic constitutional right when and if 
if its services are needed. I shall there- 
fore vote against H.R. 11926 or any sub- 
stitute amendment which seeks to de- 
grade the protection of an individual’s 
basic constitutional rights. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro- 
posal of the distinguished gentleman 
from Virginia. 

By denying the Supreme Court of the 
United States its appellate jurisdiction 
and the Federal district courts their 
original jurisdiction in reapportionment 
cases, this resolution has but one objec- 
tive: To preserve an inequitable status 
quo and effectively thwart State legis- 
lative reapportionment on the basis of 
“one man, one vote.“ 

The right to vote is the essential in- 
gredient of our democratic society. Any 
attempt to impair the individual’s right 
is a direct attack on our representative 
system of government. The Supreme 
Court has ruled, and justly so in my 
opinion, that the “debasement or dilu- 
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tion” of the weight of a citizen’s vote is 
the type of “invidious discrimination” 
that effectively limits the individual’s 
franchise, 

There are some among us who have 
expressed a fear that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is too large. These same gen- 
tlemen, many of whom support this res- 
olution today, would have us relinquish 
to the several States much of the duty 
and function of the Federal Govern- 
ment. While demanding “States 
rights, these individuals support this 
bill and the preservation of unequal con- 
trol of the States legislatures; while cry- 
ing for increased governmental respon- 
sibility on the local level, they advocate 
the adoption of this resolution and the 
continuation of rule by minority within 
our State governments; while attacking 
the power and size of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as an invasion of the individ- 
ual’s rights, they demand the enactment 
of a proposal that would deny the indi- 
vidual an effective remedy for a con- 
stitutionally protected right. 

But quite aside from the question of 
where the power of government should 
lie, it is a fact that the States presently 
regulate and control much of the gov- 
ernmental action in this country. The 
fact is that in most of the States, the 
legislative function is in the hands of a 
minority of the voters. The Congres- 
sional Quarterly of June 19, 1964, re- 
ported, on the basis of figures supplied 
by the National Municipal League and 
the 1960 census, that less than one-third 
of the voters could elect a majority in 
23 of our State senates and 17 of our 
State houses. These figures also show 
that in more than one State, a single 
voter in ‘one district has the same voice 
as a thousand voters in another legis- 
lative district of the same State. 

In my own State, the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, the situation is simi- 
larly critical. 

One general assembly district includes 
an area populated by 4,500 individuals, 
while another has a population of better 
than 375,000 and only 4 assemblymen, a 
ratio of more than 20 to 1. One State 
senatorial district of Pennsylvania has 
a State senator to represent 51,793 indi- 
viduals. On the other hand, the State 
senator from another district is respon- 
sible for voicing the views of over 553,- 


000 citizens, a ratio of better than 10 to 1. 


Can any reasonable man doubt that 
these are clear and serious abuses of 
the individual’s right fairly to be rep- 
resented in a legislative chamber of his 
State government? It was to those 
abuses—deeply embedded in the political 
fabric of many of our States, timeworn, 
self-perpetuating, and intensely resistant 
to amelioration or reform through the 
customary political processes—that the 
recent Supreme Court decisions were ad- 
dressed and from which they afford 
proper and long-overdue judicial remedy. 

Quite apart even from the merits of 
those decisions—the effects of which the 
proposed measure seeks to undo—there 
are, however, I believe, yet more serious 
questions which it poses; namely, the 
propriety, justice, indeed even the con- 
stitutionality of withdrawing a Federal 
remedy from what is an established and 
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unquestionably important Federal con- 
stitutional right. 

The equal protection clause of the 
14th amendment—as construed by that 
branch of this Government which was 
entrusted with the responsibility of in- 
terpreting the “ Constitution—requires 
that State 1 atures be apportioned 
substantially on the basis of population. 
It is the law of the land that each citizen 
has a constitutional right to such fair 
representation. Whether we as individ- 
uals agree or disagree with the wisdom 
of the Court’s having entered this vital 
if complex area or with the soundness 
of its legal reasoning once it had so en- 
tered—and let me say for my own part 
that I regard the Court’s action as nec- 
essary and correct—this is now the clear 
constitutional mandate. Nothing which 
the Congress,,the several States, or any 
power known to man can do this day or 
at any time—nothing, that is, short of 
a forthright amendment of that Consti- 
tution which established the right—can 
contradict this. 

For this right, however, the measure 
before us today would deny any Federal 
remedy. The right would exist, but the 
citizen would be deprived of any Federal 
forum in which it could be vindicated. 

This result I regard as patently unde- 
sirable, and the proposal which would 
produce it as of the most dubious 
constitutionality. 

Moreover, the proposed measure would 
have most marked and severe conse- 
quences on responsible State court action. 
Because the Federal constitutional right 
would, of course, continue to exist—not- 
withstanding the denial of a Federal 
forum in which to enforce it—the courts 
of the several States would under our 
system of government and specifically 
under the supremacy clause be obliged to 
enforce it. Even assuming for the 
moment that this measure is constitu- 
tional on its face, however, the only con- 
ceivable grounds for its being upheld as 
constitutional in practice is the avail- 
ability of the State courts as the only 
remaining forum in which the right can 
be vindicated. Because I believe that the 
State courts would not, following enact- 
ment of this measure, be available for 
the practical, effective, and adequate en- 
forcement of the Federal right of fair 
representation, I regard this measure, on 
its face of dubious constitutionality, as 
clearly unconstitutional in practice. 

Passage of this legislation would neces- 
sarily have one or the other of two effects, 
vis-a-vis the State courts: first, either 
the State courts would proceed pursuant 
to their solemn obligation to enforce the 
right—but without the possibility of 
Supreme Court review of their orders and 
hence without the possibility of the uni- 
form application of the equal protection 
clause which is so obviously necessary 
for truly adequate enforcement, or 
second, perhaps more probable and 
surely more objectionable, it would be 
accepted as an invitation tendered by 
the Congress to the State courts to over- 
look their responsibilities to enforce the 
Federal right, and as an indication that 
the Congress was prepared to sanction if 
not to welcome this. The measure would 
not only bar the door of the Federal 
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trial courts before the citizen seeking his 
right of fair representation, it would also 
assure the State courts that any con- 
tinued denial on their part of enforce- 
ment of those rights would be wholly 
insulated from review—in other words, 
would be strictly their own concern. Let 
me say that I do not wish to see any 
action by this Congress serve as a signal 
that the Congress is indifferent to the 
deprivation of the now established Fed- 
eral constitutional rights of any citizen 
anywhere in this land. 

The distinguished minority leader of 
the other body recently observed, con- 
cerning another measure, that “nothing 
is so irresistible as an idea whose time 
has come.” The principle at stake here 
is, I believe, likewise such an idea—the 
principle that each citizen is entitled to 
have his vote counted as of equal weight 
with his fellow citizens in the selection 
of his State representatives. Its time, 
too, has come. The proponents of this 
measure, however, ask us to resist this 
fact, to stay the course of progress and 
reform, to push back the hands of the 
clock, as it were, to give them time to 
repeal the present. 

Worse than this, they ask us to invite 
the State courts to overlook their con- 
stitutional responsibility. They ask us 
to deny a forum for the vindication of an 
important Federal right. 

If it is the right itself which they op- 
pose, then I say let them seek to ex- 
tinguish it by the valid, constitutional 
procedures of the amendment process, 
if they wish—although such efforts also 
I will oppose on the merits. But do not 
let them adopt the invalid means of 
denying a remedy for an established con- 
stitutional right. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is a drastic measure; and re- 
grettably, even it may be ineffective. 
But when a Congressman has a sincere 
belief, as I have, that the Supreme Court 
has assumed for itself unconstitutional 
powers; namely, the powers of legislation 
and of constitutional amendment, then 
under these circumstances drastic meas- 
ures become appropriate, particularly 
when the only other apparent alterna- 
tive step is even more drastic, impeach- 
ment. 

Our Supreme Court has probably been 
motivated in this matter by high and 
honorable intentions. The same, how- 
ever, can be said for intentions behind 
the acts of most of the tyrants in his- 
tory, Catherine de Medici, George III, 
the Spanish Inquisition, and all the rest. 

It is my opinion that the Supreme 
Court was without constitutional power 
to make the decision it made with regard 
to reapportionment of State legislatures 
and that Congress clearly has the con- 
stitutional power to pass the measure 
before us by virtue of article III of the 
Constitution, which creates a Supreme 
Court but specifically allows Congress to 
make exceptions to its jurisdiction and 
to make regulations concerning it and 
puts in the hands of Congress even the 
matter of the existence and creation of 
all inferior courts. 

I am speaking here of the basic con- 
stitutional matters involved. There may 
be merit to requiring every vote to count 
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the same and certainly a Congressman 
who represents a large city, as I do, can 
see much merit in this argument. But 
the fact remains that we have a govern- 
ment of law and not a personal govern- 
ment in which the individuals on the 
Supreme Court can take unto themselves 
the determination of what is best for the 
people when the people have reserved 
that decision for themselves and to the 
States. 

For these reasons I support the meas- 
ure before us and urge its passage. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I always have thought of my coun- 
try as a land where one man was as good 
as another in the enjoyment of his rights 
under the law. 

I grew up in the climate of an earlier 
America when the popular concept of an 
American was one who stood on his own 
feet, bent his knee to no man, and asked 
none to bend to him. 

That is still my concept. I am sure it 
was the concept of the men who made 
our Constitution. They were about as 
independent a set of men as was ever 
gathered. They certainly were neither 
givers nor recipients in the practice of 
knee bending. 

It seems plain to me that unless we, 
follow in everything, and in the func- 
tioning of our Government at every level, 
the rule of one man, one vote, we are 
departing violently and dangerously 
from the pattern of our Constitution. 

If one man’s vote for members of the 
legislature or of the Congress, or of 
any public office is worth twice the vote 
of another I can only vision the latter 
as a forced knee bender to the former. 
It is too much on the order of citizen- 
ship by degrees, enjoyment of rights by 
classes of privilege, to conform with my 
notion of what the makers of our 
Constitution envisioned. 

I was impressed, albeit somewhat 
shocked, by the figures given by the 
able and distinguished gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Mappen] showing how in 
some States the vote of one elector is 
worth several hundred times that of 
another elector. 

No democracy, no representative gov- 
ernment, could possibly endure if this 
went on and on, uncorrected. There is 
no democracy and representative gov- 
ernment is a mockery when Tom's vote 
is counted for 100, Dick’s for 50 and 
Harry’s for a lonely 1. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in awareness of the responsi- 
bility placed upon it by the Constitu- 
tion, has acted to end conditions which if 
left unmended surely would have de- 
stroyed representative government as 
conceived, by the makers of our Consti- 
tution, 

Mr. Chairman, the rule of one man 
one vote is as American as the Constitu- 
tion itself. I shall vote against the 
pending measure. 

I am closing my remarks by reading 
the following telegram: 

Barratr O'HARA, 
Washington, D.O.: 

On behalf of the 500,000 members of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor and Industrial 
Union Council we urge you to oppose cur- 
rent proposals to upset recent decisions of 
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the United States Supreme Court which 
ruled out inequitable apportionment of 
State legislatures. Congress should uphold 
the AFL-CIO position on this issue which 
declares that Congress should “Reject all 
efforts to dilute the true processes of de- 
mocracy in this country and stand firm for 
the principle of one mam one vote.” 
WILRTIAM A. LEE, 
President, Chicago Federation of Labor 
& Industrial Union Council. 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, the is- 
sue which this body is debating to- 
day is in my opinion the greatest politi- 
cal issue to come before the Congress in 
this century. Unfortunately, it is an 
issue on which it is very easy to make up 
your mind depending upon where you 
are from. I suppose this is excusable 
because we are all influenced greatly by 
our environment and experiences. But 
I hope, Mr. Chairman, that this issue 
is not decided upon that basis because at 
stake today is the very heart of con- 
stitutional government. The line of 
decisions which the Supreme Court 
handed down on June 15 were made 
without one iota of precedent in all the 
cases handed down by the Supreme Court 
since Marbury against Madison. They 
were decided by the Court with no prece- 
dent in the debates of the constitutional 
convention, the debates in the Congress 
upon the submission of the 14th amend- 
ment to the legislatures of the States for 
ratification, or in the debates of the legis- 
latures upon the ratification. In short 
the Supreme Court did not interpret the 
Constitution on June 15. It amended the 
Constitution by judicial decree. 

I first became alarmed at the course 
the Supreme Court was following when 
the decision of Baker against Carr was 
handed down in March of 1962. Justice 
Frankfurter, the great champion of lib- 
eral causes on the Supreme Court for 
many years sounded an ominous warn- 
ing which I hope that all the Members 
of this body will hearken to. This is 
what Justice Frankfurter said in Baker 
against Carr: 

The Court today reverses a uniform course 
of decisions established by a dozen cases, 
including one by which the very claim now 
sustained was unanimously rejected only 5 
years ago. The impressive body of rulings 
thus cast aside reflected the equally uniform 
course of our political history regarding the 
relationship between population. * * * Such 
a massive repudiation of the experience of 
our past in asserting destructively novel 
judicial power demands a detailed analysis 
of the role of this Court in our constitutional 
scheme. Disregard of inherent limits in the 
effective exercise of the Court’s “judicial 
power” not only presages the futility of judi- 
cial intervention in the essentially political 
conflict of forces by which the relation be- 
tween population and representation has 
time out of mind been and is now deter- 
mined. It may well impair the Court’s posi- 
tion as the ultimate organ of the supreme 
law of the land. 


Justice Harlan said in his dissenting 
opinion in June of 1964 that the majority 
have cut deeply into the “fabric of our 
federalism” and that these decisions 
“have the effect of placing basic aspects 
of State political systems under the 
persuasive overlordship of the Federal 
judiciary.” 
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Justice Stewart in his dissenting opin- 
ion in the Colorado case said this: 

The Court’s Draconian pronouncement, 
which makes unconstitutional the legisla- 
tures of most of the 50 States, finds no sup- 
port in the words of the Constitution, in any 
prior decisions of this Court, or in the 176- 
year political history of the Federal union. 


The fear which Justice Frankfurter 
had that the decision might impair the 
position of the Court in interpreting the 
Constitution has been proven to have 
been well founded. The Halls of Con- 
gress are now reverberating with the 
sounds of this legislative battle. Respect 
for the Court has deteriorated in the 
minds of many Members who have here- 
tofore supported the Court. Its position 
as the supreme organ to interpret the 
Constitution has been impaired, 

Mr. Chairman, few people realize how 
far the Supreme Court went in the 
Colorado decision. In that decision, the 
Supreme Court violated its own “one 
man, one vote” principle. In spite of the 
fact that the people of the State of 
Colorado had voted overwhelmingly at 
the polls to have one of its legislative 
bodies to be based on factors other than 
population, the Supreme Court over- 
ruled the people and held that the “equal 
protection” clause of the 14th amend- 
ment required both houses to be appor- 
tioned strictly on the basis of population. 

I had some doubt at first, Mr. Chair- 
man, of the constitutionality of this 
measure but upon research of the ques- 
tion I have changed my mind and I do 
support this measure taking away the 
power which it has illegally assumed 
over State legislature reapportionment, 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, by the 
concluding provision of amendment 14, 
Congress is vested with the power to en- 
force by appropriate legislation, the 
provisions of that amendment, of which 
the equal protection clause is a part. 
Thus, as a branch of the National Gov- 
ernment, Congress has original jurisdic- 
tion in any denial of equal protection of 
the laws of which States are alleged to 
have been guilty; and it is with a view 
to effectuating this constitutional man- 
date that H.R. 11926 was introduced in 
the House. By adopting this measure 
the Congress, in a constitutionally per- 
missible manner, not only would be mak- 
ing an effective contribution toward or- 
derly fulfillment of the constitutional 
prohibition against discriminatory de- 
nials of equal protection in this area of 
legislative apportionment, but in the 
process of attaining this objective it also 
would relieve the Federal courts of a 
dilemma of their own making. 

When the Supreme Court, in 1962, in 
its decision in Baker against Carr, 
elected to depart from past precedent 
and inject itself into an area of con- 
troversy which hitherto it had chosen 
to view as nonlitigious; to wit, State leg- 
islative apportionment, and when, on 
June 15, 1964, in Reynolds against Sims, 
and related cases, it decreed that fulfill- 
ment of the constitutional guarantee 
against denial of equal protection can 
be attained only when both upper as well 
as lower houses of bicameral State legis- 
latures are apportioned solely on the 
basis of equality as to population, the 
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effect of this judicial reversal of prior 
holdings was to undermine the validity 
of the internal composition of legisla- 
tures in all but a handful of States, 
probably as many as 44 out of 50. 

If one were to search for a reversal of 
comparable magnitude, it very probably 
would be the holding in Brown versus 
Board of Education, 1954, wherein the 
Court put an end to the separate but 
equal facilities doctrine under which seg- 
regation of public school pupils by race 
previously had been tolerated as consti- 
tutional. Yet in the latter holding, the 
Supreme Court, mindful of the signifi- 
cance of the ruling and the magnitude of 
the problem occasioned by adjustment 
thereto, adopted the precautionary meas- 
ure whereunder lower Federal courts 
were advised that the standard which 
should guide them in formulating reme- 
dies to implement, this ruling was that 
progress toward the goal of desegrega- 
tion was to be achieved “with all delib- 
erate speed.” Admittedly, the latter 
phrase has not proved susceptible of pre- 
cise application, but it has been attended 
by beneficial results insofar as it has 
operated, as no doubt it was intended, as 
a restraint against issuance of improvi- 
dent decrees by lower Federal courts. 

For reasons not readily understand- 
able, the Supreme Court in the more re- 
cent litigation contesting State legisla- 
tive apportionment, has persistently re- 
frained from offering assistance to the 
Federal courts in the form of comparable 
guides whereby they might be dissuaded 
from fashioning remedies impracticable 
in terms of immediate execution for cor- 
rection of inequities presently discernible 
in the allocation of seats in the houses of 
State legislatures. Left wholly to their 
own resources, Federal court judges, un- 
fortunately, have not measured up to the 
occasion. In their endeavor to imple- 
ment the Supreme Court rulings on ap- 
portionment, many have acted, not in 
conformity with standards of modera- 
tion, but so rashly as to produce condi- 
tions so chaotic that the normal func- 
tioning of State governments in many 
instances either already has been im- 
paired, or is in danger of being impaired. 

Seemingly unaware of their total lack 
of experience and questionable com- 
petence in attempting to redress the 
problem of malapportionment, a number 
of Federal courts have commanded State 
legislatures to reassemble in special ses- 
sion and complete reapportionment 
within intervals as brief as 15 days; and, 
upon default in this undertaking, as ap- 
praised by the Federal courts, to submit 
to the redrawing of legislative district 
lines directly by the judges thereof. To 
the extent that such direct judicial inter- 
vention has been attempted, results, in 
some instances, have entailed or threat- 
ened the disruption of State electoral 
processes in the form of commands for 
special elections of legislators on vir- 
tually an annual basis in utter disregard 
of State constitutional provisions fixing 
tenure of a longer duration. In other 
areas of the country, State legislatures 
have been confronted with the prospect 
that upon judicial disapprobation of 
hastily contrived reapportionment 
schemes in ineffectual compliance with 
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Federal court dictation, continuous, un- 
interrupted functioning of State govern- 
ments may be suspended with con- 
sequences capable of producing disaster. 

Federal courts having demonstrated 
lack of foresight and reluctance to be 
deterred by the consequences of such 
rash intervention, it remains for Con- 
gress to step into the breach, and by 
adoption of H.R. 11926 simultaneously 
extricate Federal judges from their in- 
volvement. 

As heretofore noted, on the basis of 
the third article of the Constitution, 
which states: “In all the other cases 
before mentioned, the Supreme Court 
shall have appellate Jurisdiction, both as 
to Law and Fact, with such Exceptions, 
and under such Regulations as the Con- 
gress shall make,” this measure is within 
the constitutional competence of Con- 
gress to extend. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, the ques- 
tion which we debate today is above par- 
tisan politics, region or section. It is 
a grave constitutional question which 
will determine, perhaps, the future di- 
rection which these United States will 
take. It may well be that we are making 
one of the great decisions of our time. 
I can only hope and pray that we make 
the right decision. 

For me, the right decision for this body 
would be for the House of Representatives 
to adopt H.R. 11926 which was intro- 
duced by our able colleague from Vir- 
ginia 


We have seen the Supreme Court again 
move into uncharted waters, rendering 
a decision not based on judicial precedent 
nor the law enacted by the Congress, but 
on personal opinion and grounds which 
have no backing in precedent. 

In ruling that both houses of our State 
legislatures should be based on popula- 
tion, they have in effect ruled out our 
time honored system of bicameralism. 
They have ruled against the wisdom of 
the Founding Fathers who made this con- 
cept of a bicameral legislature one of the 
cardinal precepts for anew nation. They 
have gone far beyond judicial restraint 
in their assigned role of interpreting the 
law, they now make the law. 

The two questions which can be re- 
solved by the passage of this legislation 
would therefore be two in number. First, 
it would assert the right of Congress to 
make the laws of the land, not a body 
which is appointive and answers to no 
one. Basic to representative govern- 
ment is that those who make the laws 
be responsible to the people. You and 
I are responsible to our people for our 
conduct, but the Court does not have to 
stand the sterling test of the ballot box. 
Second, we would preserve the time- 
honored concept, and the one which we 
once generally thought to be the best, 
for one of the houses of our legislatures 
to be based on factors other than pop- 
ulation. 

I know this is not popular in some 
quarters. I know that for some the end 
justifies the means. But I would warn 
them that the dangers inherent in the 
courts having jurisdiction over the ap- 
portionment of our State legislatures are 
far graver than any which the States 
might perpetuate upon themselves. 
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The bicameral legislature is basic to 
American democracy, and basic to that 
concept is that one of the two houses be 
based on factors other than population— 
and even more basic than that is the 
right of the people of the individual 
States to determine for themselves the 
makeup of their State legislatures. 

This is not a sectional fight. This is a 
basic question as to the type of govern- 
ment we are going to have. It is serious. 
Let me say that I know that we have 
inequities, but that which we have will be 
far less left to the people than those 
faced by a court which has to answer to 
no one. These justices are human, and 
they will be guided by the same impulses 
of political and doctrinal considerations 
as any other political body, with the dif- 
ference being that they would not have 
to answer for their actions. 

Today is the day when Congress should 
assert its dominion over the making of 
the laws. Ours is the proper body. 

Today is the day when we should vote 
to allow the people to rule their govern- 
ment through their elected officials. 

Today we can pass a law which will 
give the States a breathing spell, time to 
consider additional legislation and/or a 
constitutional amendment setting forth 
their beliefs. 

Gentlemen, in this Nation we have 
separation of powers. The Court has 
overstepped its bounds and it is our duty 
to assert our basic rights. It is for the 
Congress to make the laws, not the 
courts. Let us determine the grievances 
here, as officials answerable to the people. 

It is no light question. I sincerely be- 
lieve that the proper answer—the be- 
ginning at least—is to adopt the bill 
before us. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, few will 
disagree that the greatness of our Nation 
is owing to the intrinsic greatness of its 
people. This inner greatness, thriving, 
dynamic, and creative, is reflected in a 
number of our institutions—one of which 
is our principle of representative govern- 
ment. This principle is not an expres- 
sion of an unchanging, immutable 
axiom; rather it manifests a deep under- 
standing of people, their inherent tend- 
ency for conflict, and their redeeming 
inclination for compromise. Moreover, 
it permits that restless endeavor without 
which, surely, there could not be a “more 
perfect union.” The worth of this prin- 
ciple rests primarily on a reverent re- 
spect for the people; and, so it is recog- 
nized in the Preamble of the Constitu- 
tion: “We, the people.” 

Basic to the successful operation of 
this principle has been the ability of 
American citizens from all States to so 
organize their political systems that 
clashing economic interests, community 
rivalries, and local jealousies might be 
assuaged as fairly as possible. America, 
therefore, has been witness to unique 
governmental techniques whose genius 
is a tribute to her people and to their 
way of insuring majority rule and at the 
same time protecting minority interests. 
Among these are the referendum, initia- 
tive, home rule and, last of all, a variety 
of systems of legislative apportionment. 
Implicit in each of these is a conscious 
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effort to resolve the inner struggles and 
conflicting interests embodied in the con- 
cept of politics—that quest for influence 
in government whose “sine qua non” is 
discrimination and inequality. 

Despite the historical and operation- 
ally complex meaning of democratic rep- 
resentative government, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court has summed it up in an 
ironclad rule when it declared that “the 
fundamental principle of representative 
government in this country is one of 
equal representation for equal numbers.” 
This simply is not true. 

Many were apprehensive when the Su- 
preme Court in Baker against Carr de- 
cided that voters’ claims under the equal 
protection clause presented a justifiable 
controversy subject to adjudication by 
the Federal courts. This apprehension 
turned to a more rooted anxiety when the 
Court, pursuing its political interest, de- 

cided that the “one person, one vote” 
principle applied to State apportionment 
laws involving the election of U.S. Sena- 
tors and Congressmen. When the Court 
applied the latter principle to both 
houses of our State legislatures, this 
anxiety ripened into negative acclama- 
tion. What was once regarded as a prin- 
ciple of representative government—“one 
district, one vote,” or “bicameralism,” 
has, in effect, been ruled unconstitutional 
or, more bluntly, unfair. This same 
principle was responsible for the genesis 
of our great Nation. It has permeated 
the makeup of State legislatures for over 
175 years, and history can account for it 
yet farther into the annals of the past. 
The present Court, however, says it is un- 
constitutional and violates that agree- 
ment the sovereign people of this country 
entered into in 1789, the Constitution of 
the United States. 

When faced with an unpopular Court 
decision, the majority will normally re- 
spectfully. decline to contest the Court’s 
reasoning. This is as it should be, for 
the constitutionality of a law should be 
left to the courts. However, when the 
Court has seen fit to unreasonably invade 
a province relegated to political contro- 
versy and has reached results not on the 
basis of resolving legal questions but of 
determining political ones, it is not in- 
appropriate for a politician to publicly 
voice disapproval. Such disapproval 
tends to undermine the great respect and 
high honor our judicial system has in the 
past commanded from the American 
people. Yet, in this instance, I have no 
other choice, and there are a number of 
reasons for my disagreement with the 
Court. 

The basic one, already expressed, is 
that the Court has clearly misread the 
full meaning of the fundamental prin- 
ciple of representative government in 
this country. In its June 15, 1964, hold- 
ings on apportionment of seats in State 
legislatures, the Supreme Court acknowl- 
edged that bicameralism as an institu- 
tion or method of affording representa- 
tion is not without justification, In the 
Court’s own words, “a prime reason for 
bicameralism * * * is to insure mature 
and deliberate consideration of, and to 
prevent precipitate action on, proposed 
legislative measures.” Yet it professes 


inability to perceive “that the concept of 
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bicameralism is rendered anachronistic 
and meaningless when the predominate 
basis of representation in the two State 
legislative bodies is required to be the 
same—population”—Reynolds versus 
Sims, 377 U.S. —— (1964); slip opinion, 
page 41. 

Perhaps, if the Court had been more 
cognizant of other additional advantages 
accruing from bicameralism and the 
dangers associated with unicameralism, 
it might have been dissuaded from its 
aforementioned glib and exceedingly er- 
roneous assumption that a bicameral 
legislature somehow is destined to sur- 
vive, and to continue to function suc- 
cessfully notwithstanding that the upper 
house is constructed upon identically the 
same basis as is the lower; namely, that 
the seats in each are to be allocated in 
proportion to population. Precisely the 
contrary is likely to occur. To so orga- 
nize an upper and lower house is to ren- 
der them virtually undistinguishable; 
and when differentiation between the 
houses has been obliterated, bicameral- 
ism will have ceased to be defensible and 
unicameral State legislatures will be- 
come the order of the day. 

If bicameralism is to retain its justi- 
fication, an upper and lower house must 
be organized in such manner that mem- 
bers elected to each, by the unavoidable 
consequence of differentiation in the 
basis of representation upon which it is 
founded, can be depended upon to regis- 
ter and give voice to different points of 
approach in evaluating legislative pro- 
posals and policies. Absent such dis- 
tinctions, the upper and lower houses of 
a bicameral legislature are likely to be 
converted into identical twins, perform- 
ing in such pedestrian, repetitive man- 
ner as to forfeit any justification for their 
perpetuation. When representatives 
elected to the two houses are both chosen 
on the single basis of population with- 
out regard to the different occupational 
and economic interests of constitutents 
born of residence in geographically di- 
verse areas of a State, they can be ex- 
pected to have recourse to virtually the 
same appraisals in considering legisla- 
tion; and this dull uniformity in their 
approach is likely to be reflected in a 
comparable sameness in debate. Once 
the legislative process of a bicameral 
legislature deteriorates into nothing 
more significant than repetition and pro- 
traction, popular dissatisfaction engen- 
dered thereby can be expected to culmi- 
nate in support of a change to unicam- 
eralism. 

The Court, of course, blithely unaware 
of the consequences unavoidably result- 
ing from apportionment in conformity 
to its population based formula, finds no 
occasion to entertain fears for the sur- 
vival of bicameralism; but the prospect 
of abandonment of the latter is not to be 
viewed with equanimity; for certain ad- 
vantages hitherto associated with bi- 
cameralism will cease to be available for 
protection of the inhabitants of the 
States. Hereinafter presented are sey- 
eral of the arguments advanced by nota- 
ble political scientists and commentators 
on behalf of bicameralism. 

First. A dual chamber legislature is 
less vulnerable to domination by special 
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interest groups than is the unicameral 
system. 

Second. Only through bicameralism 
can there be attained such equitable rep- 
resentation as will protect widely scat- 
tered communities confronted with the 
concentrated power of a single large met- 
ropolitan area. Only through bicam- 
eralism, whereunder one house can be so 
constructed as to represent territorial 
regions rather than population, can iden- 
tiflable areas within a State be accorded 
representation in such manner as to en- 
able them to avoid being submerged by 
the massing of population in cities. In 
short, bicameralism is the only means of 
effecting a balance of power between 
rural minorities and urban majorities. 
Thus, where a large proportion of a 
State’s population is centered in one huge 
metropolis, adequate representation of 
the inhabitants of sparsely populated 
rural or agricultural regions can be 
achieved only through reliance upon bi- 
cameralism organized other than ex- 
clusively upon the basis of population. 

Third. Bicameralism affords insurance, 
through checks and balances, against 
hasty and ill-advised legislation. Errors 
of one house can be corrected by the 
other. Unicameralism is devoid of any 
checks and balances. 

Had the Court, in espousing appor- 
tionment according to population in its 
recent decision, been disposed to tolerate 
any reasonable deviation therefrom 
sanctioned by popular approval, the 
necessity for this corrective amendment 
might have been obviated. To the Court, 
however, it is of no consequence that the 
inhabitants of a State, by an overwhelm- 
ing vote at the polls, have recorded their 
approval of an apportionment formula 
whereby the allocation of seats in one 
house of their legislature continues to be 
representative of regions, areas, or ter- 
ritory. 

There are others which are adequately 
expressed in the dissenting opinions of 
Justices Harlan, Clark, and Stewart. 
All these combined prompt one to ask 
certain questions: If economic interests 
are not important, why do people live 
where they do? Is not contract or con- 
sent the real principle of our Govern- 
ment? And, if so, why did not the Court 
make any effort to determine the sub- 
stance and meaning of the consent that 
inheres in the Constitution? Does it not 
care to take notice why Michigan’s elec- 
torate rejected a pure equal population 
district plan in 1952; why more recently 
Oklahoma and Colorado by a majority 
vote in State referendums accepted plans 
they feel to be fair; why the majority of 
the States of this country have governed 
themselves by a principle the Court now 
calls unconstitutional? Should not these 
facts, apart from the facts existing in 
1789, have some relevant bearing on the 
proper interpretation of what now seems 
to be a “living and growing” Constitu- 
tion? Does not the Court realize that its 
decision has merely contributed to the 
political influence of the equalitarians, 
that it has thereby taken a political stand 
that can have no other effect than to 
prejudice the high confidence of the 
people, the only rational foundation for 
its authority? Will not the Court recog- 
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nize that the “rigid leveling of people to 
the status of numbers is deeply and psy- 
chologically associated with both advo- 
cacy ‘of the masses and the desire to 
dominate them’ * * * that true mass 
leaders of equality movements always 
aim at dictatorships?” 

Mr. Chairman, as politicians, as legis- 
lators, but most of all as Americans, we 
are today vitally concerned with the ef- 
fect the Court’s recent decision may have 
on the future course and well-being of 
this country. The Court has entered the 
political thicket and to the extent some 
supervision is desirable, we cannot com- 
plain. However, where it has arrogated 
itself to a position that it can determine 
and settle fundamental principles of rep- 
resentative government and has so de- 
cided them without regard to history, 
reason, or the consent of the people, it is 
time for the people to act. Normally 
the Court, itself, oversees flagrant viola- 
tions of trust imposed by the concept of 
“separation of powers.” Unfortunately, 
by its own action, the Court cannot pass 
judgment on this great issue. As initi- 
ators of constitutional amendments, that 
is our task. 

Since the Court is unwilling to permit 
popular will to prevail, recourse to con- 
stitutional amendment appears to be the 
only alternative remaining whereby the 
people can be enabled to have their way 
and adoption of the so-called Tuck pro- 
posal would provide time for full con- 
gressional consideration. Ratification of 
the proposal I introduced will not com- 
pel any State to take action in strict com- 
pliance with its provisions. Insofar as 
any State is disposed to abide by the de- 
cision of the Court, and is prepared to 
apportion seats in both houses of its 
legislature solely in accordance with 
population, my proposal will not operate 
to prevent them from exercising the lat- 
ter option. All I seek to accomplish in 
my measure is to insure that the States 
retain some measure of freedom to 
choose alternative methods for effecting 
the distribution of seats in at least one 
house of their legislature as is the case 
now in Kansas where we do have a “bal- 
anced” legislature. 

It is our sovereign duty to permit the 
people themselves to determine what the 
fundamental principles of our represent- 
ative government are. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the Judiciary Subcommittee 
considering the reapportionment of State 
legislatures decision of the Supreme 
Court, I am confident that the pending 
Tuck bill is clearly unconstitutional. No 
amendments were adopted to overcome 
this unconstitutional shortcoming, in- 
cluding the refusal to adopt the Jonas 
amendment. I have sat through the 
hearings on the Supreme Court decision 
involving the Bill of Rights and most 
proponents of legislation to provide for 
Bible reading and prayer in public 
schools and other public places—and I 
am a proponent of taking action in this 
field—have conceded long ago that the 
only constitutional approach to overcom- 
ing the Supreme Court decision in that 
instance is through a constitutional 
amendment. We have pending many 
proposals for removing Federal court de- 
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cisionmaking power in this field similar 
to the Tuck bill pending dealing with 
legislative reapportionment. 

I believe that it is inherent under 
our constitutional form of government, 
with the Federal courts having the power 
to determine constitutionality in certain 
instances, that the Congress can take 
away that power through the passage of 
legislation. If an act declared uncon- 
stitutional is to overcome this barrier 
it must be done through a constitutional 
amendment. 

It is my considered opinion that the 
Tuck bill will be declared unconstitu- 
tional if it ever becomes law and then the 
valuable time needed in evolving a sound 
constitutional amendment will have been 
lost because I am convinced that until 
the Court acts if the Tuck bill becomes 
law in determining its constitutionality, 
all hearings and further consideration of 
a needed proper constitutional amend- 
ment will be suspended. The bill also 
has no termination date and would thus 
invite legislative inaction by all legisla- 
tures indefinitely. 

I do not agree with Chairman CELLER’s 
failure to push this reapportionment 
matter adequately to result in the draft- 
ing of a proper amendment. I disagree 
with his failure to permit the Committee 
on the Judiciary to consider a constitu- 
tional amendment in the prayer decision 
case. With the demand for some action 
as evidenced by the support for the Tuck 
bill, I am confident that the Judiciary 
Committee will act with dispatch if the 
Tuck bill does not become law. 

I am confident that a proper constitu- 
tional amendment can be evolved—that 
will preserve our bicameral State legisla- 
tures—will give adequate population rep- 
resentation in the upper body of the 
States and yet not rule out the considera- 
tion, within reasonable limitations, of 
other factors. I am in the process of 
giving consideration to the draftsman- 
ship of such an amendment believing 
sincerely that an answer of this nature 
is the only meaningful action that Con- 
gress can take in an area that I admit is 
most troublesome and which cries out for 
action to bring reason and order out of 
what could develop into a chaotic consti- 
tutional crisis. 

In my opinion, the Supreme Court will 
strike down the Tuck bill if it becomes 
law before it can have any effect on reap- 
portionment. Certainly, in Florida, with 
the legislative session commencing in 
May 1965, such would be the case. On 
the other hand, I am convinced that the 
Supreme Court would stay action on re- 
apportionment cases until the legisla- 
tures had acted, so long as that period 
of time was reasonable, on such constitu- 
tional amendment as Congress might 
submit to the States. 

Any constitutional amendment to be 
considered should provide the require- 
ment of approval within the States of 
any reapportionment enacted to avoid 
the highhanded action of the Florida 
Legislature that reapportioned itself 
without submitting the issue to the peo- 
ple resulting in the present setup. The 
right of the people in the States to make 
their final decisions by referendum must 
be preserved. 
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I have introduced legislation differing 
with the Supreme Court many times and 
was instrumental as a member of the 
Committee on the Judiciary in helping to 
evolve an answer to the Jencks decision 
that opened the FBI files a few years ago. 
I also authored the bill to clarify the 
Mallory decision that was twice passed 
by the House but not the Senate. I 
cosponsored a constitutional amendment 
to preserve Bible reading and prayer in 
public places. 

Therefore, it can hardly be said that I 
have not differed with the Supreme Court 
often and tried to find sound solutions 
to the problems created by many of the 
decisions and I think a solution to this 
problem can be found. However, I do 
not think it is a very auspicious begin- 
ning in seeking an answer to this grave 
problem of legislative reapportionment 
to support a bill that I believe will not do 
the job and which is, in my opinion, un- 
constitutional if it becomes law and 
probably won’t become law in any event. 
We should be expending our time con- 
sidering a constitutional amendment to 
meet this problem and I call upon the 
Committee on the Judiciary to take im- 
mediate action in drafting a sound 
amendment that will offer a permanent 
answer as soon as possible so that this 
issue can be brought to rest. 

Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to protest the attempt that has been 
made in this House to undermine the 
principles and spirit of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States by the intro- 
duction of H.R. 11926. This bill would 
deny jurisdiction to the U.S. Supreme 
Court and Federal district courts over 
any reapportionment cases affecting 
State legislatures. The haste and meth- 
ods of the Rules Committee in bringing 
this measure to the floor at the tail end 
of a session, with a minimum of oppor- 
tunity for discussion by the American 
people and their Representatives, is to be 
deplored. 

Of even greater importance than the 
procedure of introduction. is the fact 
that this measure strikes at the very 
core of our constitutional system based 
on a separation of powers. By article I 
of the Constitution of the United States, 
“All legislative powers herein granted 
shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United States”; by article II, “The Ex- 
ecutive power shall be vested in a Presi- 
dent of the United States of America“; 
and by article III, The judicial power 
of the United States, shall be vested in 
one Supreme Court.” If this House is 
party to an attempt to strip all Federal 
courts of their judicial power in this 
matter of reapportionment, then it flies 
in the face of the Constitution. 

It will permit and encourage a funda- 
mental conflict of interest by which legis- 
latures will be able to set up their own 
ground rules for representation and 
ignore the rights of the individual. In 
my own State of Michigan the evil re- 
sults of minority rule in the legislature 
have been manifest for years. With- 
out the Supreme Court decision there 
would have been no remedy, and now 
you wish to take hope of equality of citi- 
zenship from the greater part of the 
people of this country. 
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We all, I am sure, admit that con- 
stitutions are not immutable and that a 
document drawn up in 1787 may from 
time to time require amendment or be 
subject to changing interpretations, but 
such changes should be in accord with 
the spirit of the times and not dead 
against it. The proponents of this meas- 
ure hope to enshrine inequality in our 
Constitution. They hope to abridge the 
greatest words of the 14th amendment, to 
deny the equal protection of the laws to 
our citizens, and to abridge their privi- 
leges and immunities. 

In this age when Communists exalt the 
role of class and class war, and Fascists 
the importance of racial and national 
elites, we at the center of democratic 
government should reaffirm our belief 
in the equality of the individual’s con- 
stitutional rights, should confirm our 
support of this Declaration of Independ- 
ence and should uphold our belief in a 
government of law, the most precious 
inheritance of our Revolution. This bill 
will write a new and truly subversive 
principle into the very foundation of our 
Government. I can only hope it will be 
given short shrift in the courts of our 
land should it pass this House. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
expect Thomas Jefferson will be quoted 
often in the course of this debate and, if 
he is not, he ought to be. That wise 
man foresaw and predicted the primary 
source of the upheaval that is today 
shaking our republican form of govern- 
ment to its very roots. What Jefferson 
foresaw was and is a counterrevolution 
to the American Revolution and the war 
which ended it; the war in which our 
Founding Fathers spilled blood and died 
to establish freedom on these shores. 

Jefferson looked into the future, all 
the way to the 1950’s and 1960's, and 
said: 

The germ of dissolution of our Federal 
Government is in the * * * Federal judi- 
ciary; an irresponsible body * * * working 
like gravity * * * gaining a little today and 
a little tomorrow, and advancing its noise- 
less step like a thief, over the field of juris- 
diction, until all shall be usurped from the 
States, and the government of all shall be 
consolidated into one. When all govern- 
ment * * * in little as in great things, shall 
be drawn to Washington as the center of all 
power, it shall render powerless the checks 
provided of one government on another, and 
will become as venal and oppressive as the 
Government from which we separated. 


Thus did Thomas Jefferson, with un- 
canny vision, peer into the future and 
foresee the role of an unbridled Court, 
particularly the Supreme Court. 

Of all the questionable and obnoxious 
decisions of the Warren Court, none 
strikes so deadly at the heart of our free 
system than that of June 15 applying 
to the apportionment of State legisla- 
tures. 

Aside from the overwhelming magni- 
tude of the threat to our governmental 
structure posed by the decision, there are 
several technical grounds for voting to 
override it. 

In the first place, the Supreme Court 
has no business interfering in political 
questions. Justice Harlan, dissenting in 
the Alabama case, said: ‘‘Judicial entry 
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into this realm is profoundly ill advised 
and constitutionally impermissible.” 

Second, the Court’s doctrine of “one 
person, one vote” meaning that numbers 
of people can be the only basis of repre- 
sentation, is contrary. to both principle 
and practice. The U.S. Congress pro- 
vides the best example, wherein one body 
of the bicameral legislature is based on 
population but the other on purely arbi- 
trary criterion arrived at by our Found- 
ing Fathers in their determination to 
preserve the sovereignty of the several 
separate States. 

It is not popular these days to reflect 
on the intentions of our Founding 
Fathers. It is barely tolerated when one 
relies on principle and precedent in de- 
bating Supreme Court decisions. But 
the 13 Colonies which formed the Union 
and set up the Central Government did 
so with certain reservations, giving only 
certain powers to the Federal establish- 
ment and retaining others. 

They did not give to the Central Gov- 
ernment the power to apportion State 
legislatures. That power was reserved 
for the States. The only truly lawful 
manner in which that power could be 
transferred to the Central Government 
would be by constitutional amendment. 
In the absence of such amendment, the 
power remains with the States and the 
Supreme Court’s decision is unconstitu- 
tional on its face. 

I congratulate our colleague from Vir- 
ginia, Governor Tuck, for authoring the 
pending resolution. And I congratulate 
another great Virginian, Judge HOWARD 
SmitTH, chairman of the Rules Commit- 
tee, in providing the leadership to ex- 
hume the Tuck resolution from what was 
intended to be its last resting place, 
a filing cabinet in the offices of the House 
Judiciary Committee. 

Since the days of old, Virginia has 
provided this Nation with leaders of 
ability and courage. Our Virginia col- 
leagues of today, Governor Tuck and 
Judge SMITH, stand as stately and as tall 
as their Virginia forebears, the Founding 
Fathers of this Nation. 

We should give them our support by 
overwhelmingly passing the pending res- 
olution. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to rise in support 
of the legislation now under considera- 
tion. Most of my colleagues here today 
are aware that I was among the first to 
cosponsor legislation calling for a con- 
stitutional amendment to permit one 
house of a bicameral State legislature to 
be apportioned on a basis other than 
population. 

This is one of several approaches which 
have been offered as a solution to the 
State legislative representation problems 
created by the Supreme Court in its re- 
cent decision regarding the apportion- 
ment of our legislatures. The Senate is 
considering another possible solution and 
we have before us today a third ap- 
proach. 

The legislative arrangement in Cali- 
fornia is much the same as that which 
exists in our United States, the so-called 
Federal system, whereby one house is 
apportioned generally by population and 
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other factors, including area, determine 
the apportionment of the other house. 

I have always been proud of the rep- 
resentative government we have in Cali- 
fornia. It has been progressive and fair 
to all segments of our population. The 
proof of this is in the legislative record 
which has been achieved by our State 
of California. We have one of the most 
progressive highway programs in the 
Nation, the State is liberal in its as- 
sistance to the operation of school dis- 
tricts and a sound school construction 
program has met the needs of an ex- 
ploding population. 

The State has provided wise unem- 
ployment compensation programs with 
the highest disability rates and compen- 
sation rates on record. Hospital and 
public works construction programs 
have been enacted and our disaster act 
has served as a model for many States 
in the establishment of a working or- 
ganization to cope with any type of man- 
made or natural disaster. Provisions 
for the health and safety of our people, 
ranging from grade separations to sewer 
and sanitation assistance, water pollu- 
tion control and air pollution control 
have been enacted. We have under- 
taken the biggest water and power de- 
velopment ever undertaken by any State 
in the Union. We have embarked upon 
a small craft harbors program which I 
believe also is unexcelled anywhere. The 
State of California has provided vital 
assistance, in cooperation with Federal 
agencies, for the planning of wise growth 
and development of urban and rural 
areas alike. 

I am sure that all who review our 
record in the field of progressive legisla- 
tion, would agree that the State of Cali- 
fornia has a fine record which can be 
attributed primarily to the legislative 
system of government in our State. 

The California constitution of 1879 
originally provided for apportionment of 
both senate and assembly by population 
only. As the State grew, the imbalance 
of our population grew until by 1920, 52 
percent of the State’s population was 
concentrated in only three metropolitan 
counties. It became apparent that the 
system was rapidly becoming topheavy 
and in 1926 the electorate had the direct 
choice of apportioning one house, the 
State senate, by population or by the 
combined factors of population and re- 
gion. The modified Federal plan was 
adopted overwhelmingly. Even two of 
the three metropolitan areas which then 
dominated the legislature saw the equity 
of providing representation to all seg- 
ments of the State and supported the 
Federal system. 

This system has been upheld by the 
voters of the State of California in three 
separate elections, the most recent of 
which was 2 years ago, in which con- 
stitutional amendments to change the 
system were placed on the statewide 
ballots. 

Thus the voters in 1926 and since have 
wisely recognized the importance of the 
Federal plan, in other words, upon a 
principle widely recognized in American 
Government and other governments that 
representation in a public assembly is 
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fairly apportioned not according to 
population alone but according to two 
factors—population and territory. In 
the Federal system the principle of hav- 
ing both territorial and population rep- 
resentation in the legislature, is incor- 
porated in the Constitution. It is part 
of one of the distinctive contributions 
of that instrument to the art or science 
of government, its system of checks and 
balances. 

This principle has been basic to our 
Nation since the Articles of Confedera- 
tion were adopted in November 1777, and 
was incorporated into our U.S. Constitu- 
tion 10 years later in determining the 
manner of selecting representatives in 
the two Houses of Congress. On nu- 
merous occasions since, the Federal sys- 
tem has been reaffirmed as the system 
which is most stable and efficient and 
which provides the best possible safe- 
guards to all of the people of our Nation. 

In considering the wisdom of reappor- 
tioning the State senate we must not 
lose sight of the fact that the legislative 
systems of California and many other 
States do not consist of the senate alone. 
It includes three other elements, all 
popularly based: First, the assembly 
whose members are elected from districts 
as nearly equal in population as may be; 
second, the Governor, elected by and 
responsible to the people of the State 
as a whole, who has the general veto 
power, and as well, an item veto over 
appropriations; and third, the people, 
who have reserved to themselves the 
power to legislate through referendum 
or initiative. Populous areas also have 
the power to elect the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, State constitutional officers such 
as secretary of state, treasurer, and so 
forth, both U.S. Senators and a majority 
of the delegation to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Thus, the populous centers 
have ample opportunities for exerting 
their political weight at the polls not 
available to the sparsely populated 
counties. 

The State senate adds one element to 
this factor of popular control. It pro- 
vides a means by which the diverse 
classes and interests in the State, other- 
wise in a minority position, may have 
effective representation. Were the sen- 
ate, too, appointed on a popular basis, 
those classes and interests, to the very 
substantial extent that they are found 
outside of the small area of great popu- 
lation concentration, could and probably 
would be submerged by the domination 
of the popular majority. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I do want 
to say that all of us have been here in 
Congress long enough to accept the wis- 
dom of George Washington and our 
Founding Fathers in creating the Fed- 
eral system of legislative representation. 

It has been my experience in the Cali- 
fornia State Legislature that there are 
identical advantages to the Federal sys- 
tem at State government level. I there- 
fore urge favorable consideration of the 
best possible solution to the problem 
which we have before us today. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point in the 
discussion I would like to submit for 
the Recorp the official position taken in 
the State of California by the Honorable 
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Edwin J. Regan, chairman, Senate Com- 
mittee on Judiciary, State of California: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR EDWIN J. REGAN, 
CHAIRMAN SENATE COMMITTEE ON JUDI- 
CIARY, STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


My name is Edwin J. Regan. I am the 
senator from the fifth senate district of 
the State of California and chairman of the 
senate committee on judiciary and repre- 
senting the corporate body of the California 
Senate before this Committee on Judiciary 
of the House of Representatives. 

It is my purpose to describe to you in a 
general way the manner in which the so- 
called Federal plan of legislative apportion- 
ment has worked in California; and the ad- 
verse impact upon that successful operation 
that reapportionment pursuant to the re- 
cent decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States is likely to have. 

California is a diverse State—diverse in its 
geographic and topographic features, its peo- 
ples, its natural resources and its economic, 
industrial and agricultural interests. It is 
also a large and a populous State, with a 
majority of its population concentrated in 
two metropolitan complexes, situated in only 
a very small proportion of its area, and which 
do not include a most substantial part of its 
resources and wealth. 

In 1960, Los Angeles County alone had 
38.4 percent of the State’s population; four 
southern California counties (Los Angeles, 
Orange, San Diego, and San Bernardino) had 
52.6 percent of the population. Most of 
California’s population resides in only 2% 
percent of its land area. 

On the other hand, for example, agricul- 
tural production, one of the State’s most 
valuable assets, is not as concentrated— 
California ranks first in the United States in 
the production of over 30 crops, ranging in 
variety from such staples as lemons and let- 
tuce to more esoteric items, such as dates, 
garlic, and broccoli; and second in the Nation 
in such items as cotton, oranges, and onions. 
The dollar value of these crops in 1960 ranged 
from $1,012,000 for Persian melons to $351,- 
460,000 for cotton. 

This vast production is distributed over a 
good portion of the State’s area, and no one 
county or combination of contiguous coun- 
ties has a share of the production of all, or 
even of a substantial number of these varied 
crops. At that, only 10 percent of the State's 
area is used for cultivated crops, located for 
the most part in the more sparsely or mod- 
erately populated counties. 

About one-third of the State’s land in 1959 
was in farms. (The difference between that 
figure and the 10-percent figure of land in 
use for cultivated crops is explained by the 
large amount of land used for pasture and 
rangeland.) In the latter connection it may 
be noted, that as of 1959, cattle and calves 
made up California’s largest agricultural or 
farm crop. The gross value of the State's 
agricultural production in 1963 was $3,937,- 
073,000; 8834 percent of this total was pro- 
duced in 53 of the State’s 58 counties having 
about 40 percent of the State’s population. 
The five most populous counties (including 
Los Angeles, of course), having well over half 
of the population, produced only 11% per- 
cent of the total. 

Notwithstanding that agriculture has its 
incidence in considerably less than a major 
part of the State’s area, its importance to the 
economy of the State as a whole cannot be 
underemphasized. Out of the billions of dol- 
lars of gross farm income in the State, a 
good portion is paid to other businesses for 
services and commodities supplied to farm- 
ers. For example, farm products account for 
more than one-third of California’s total 
railroad shipments, and about one-half of 
waterborne exports from California is di- 
rectly attributable to agriculture. Cut flow- 
ers make up a large part of agricultural air 
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Many new industries are arising from the 
development of techniques for concentrating 
and freezing agricultural products, such as 
fruit juices and vegetables. About one-third 
of the total output of the U.S. food processing 
and packaging industry is in California. In 
terms of value added (in the neighborhood 
of $2 billion) and people employed (around 
200,000), food and kindred product manu- 
facturing is the second most important in- 
dustry in California. 

California’s natural resources, located for 
the most part in the least populous parts of 
the State, are similarly of immeasurable im- 
portance to the whole State. A striking 
example is water. A good part of California, 
without ample supplies of water for irriga- 
tion as well as human consumption, is semi- 
arid land. The major water-yield areas of 
the State, however, are located in the moun- 
tainous northern counties, by all odds the 
most sparsely populated counties in the 
State; 72 percent of the annual runoff occurs 
north of Sacramento, but 77 percent of the 
State's present water requirements are south 
of that point. 

The 10 leading counties in irrigated acre- 
age, having over 60 percent of the State’s 
total of such acreage, range from lith to 
37th in the State in the order of their re- 
spective populations. Their aggregate pop- 
ulation is less than 11 percent of the State’s 
total. By the same token the counties of 
origin—the counties in which the bulk of 
the water supply originates—have less than 
5 percent of the State’s population, The 
contribution of the northern counties to the 
water needs of the rest of the State is of 
inestimable value. Without it the State 
will not be able to support anywhere near 
the population, agriculture, and industry 
now in it. 

Similar conditions exist with such other 
resources as timber. Most of it comes from 
the least populated northern counties. The 
industry ranks with the leaders in the 
United States. It feeds into the State's 
economy over one-half billion dollars in 
wages alone to about 80,000 employees. 

Natural recreation facilities, i.e., hunting 
and fishing, abound in the mountainous and 
least populated counties. It is estimated 
that recreationists attracted to these areas 
spend 61½ billion annually in the State. 

Examples such as these of California’s 
almost boundless diversity, the existence of 
its resources for the most part in its least 
populated areas, and the immense value of 
these resources to the life and economy of 
the entire State could be multiplied almost 
indefinitely, Those already given amply il- 
lustrate the point, which is that use, distri- 
bution, and regulation of these resources are 
matters that ought to be considered from a 
statewide point of view, as free as possible 
of local or parochial and possibly selfish 
motivations. 

In a population-majority controlled legisla- 
ture the areas in which these valuable re- 
sources exist could be completely submerged 
on any occasion when their interests hap- 
pened to conflict with some local interest, and 
deemed, even though transiently, of impor- 
tance in the areas of concentrated popula- 
tion. 

Out of the fact of California’s diversity and 
population concentration, coupled with the 
very natural and human trait of people to 
think in terms of their own immediate in- 
terest, have come many difficult problems of 
government, problems of so ordering things 
that all of the State’s many diverse peoples 
and interests should have an effective, not 
merely a nominal voice in their government. 

That need brought about the adoption in 
1926 by vote of the whole electorate of the 
State the so-called Federal plan of appor- 
tioning representation in the State's legisla- 
ture. The plan did not come about acci- 
dentally, or develop haphazardly or in a 
crazy-quilt manner. Nor did it arise, as in 
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some States, from inaction, from a failure as 
population shifted or increased to reappor- 
tion the legislature to fit current conditions. 
California has a good record of obeying its 
constitutional mandate to reapportion after 
each decennial census. 

Legislative apportionment in California, 
prior to 1926, was based in both houses upon 
population. At the time that method was 
adopted and for a good Many years after- 
ward there was only one area of concentrated 
population in the State—the San Francisco 
Bay area—and it had much less than a ma- 
jority of the State total. Accordingly, on a 
population basis, no one area could elect a 
majority of the members of either house. 
With the remaining population spread more 
or less evenly throughout the rest of the 
State, the problem of districting in a way that 
would represent substantial equality of popu- 
lation and at the same time give the whole 
State an effective voice in its legislature was 
not too difficult. 

Los Angeles began its unparalleled growth 
some 50 or so years ago, and it soon became 
apparent that it was destined to become, as 
it did, the most populous part of the State. 
By the 1920's that growth, together with the 
steady but somewhat less spectacular growth 
of the San Francisco area, had concentrated 
a majority of the State’s population in the 
three counties, (Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
and Alameda), which made up those two 
areas. 

Many thoughtful citizens and civic orga- 
nizations became increasingly concerned 
over the prospect of the entire political 
power of the State—the power to elect all 
of its executive officers and a controlling 
majority of each house of the legislature— 
being vested in an area that represented less 
than 3 percent of the State’s area and much 
less than half of its natural resources, agri- 
culture, business, and industry. That con- 
cern produced two initiative measures deal- 
ing with legislative apportionment that 
were presented to the people at the general 
election of 1926. One of these provided for 
apportionment on a population basis in each 
house with a special commission established 
to reapportion after each decennial census 
if the legislature failed to do so. That plan 
was defeated by a vote of 492,923 to 319,- 
456, The other plan was adopted 437,003 to 
$63,208, and is the one now in force. It has 
since been reapproved three times by vote 
of the people of the State at large. Thus, 
the people had a clear-cut choice between 
thoroughgoing majority control and a sys- 
tem of checks and balances. They chose the 
latter. 

The plan—the so-called Federal plan— 
bases one house, the assembly, on popula- 
tion; the other, the senate, on geographic or 
county districts. The arrangement is such 
that a majority of the senate, no matter 
from which counties or districts it is made 
up, necessarily represents a major part of 
the State’s area, and, accordingly, a major 
part of its resources and interests. No legis- 
lative measure unduly favoring a small part 
of the State area or interests or affecting 
adversely the larger part of them is likely to 
achieve such a majority. The senate, there- 
fore, has been the house in which every ele- 
ment of the State’s makeup has an effective 
voice; and because of that fact it has served 
well the proper function of a second house, 
that is, to act as a check on, a balance to, 
the disproportion that can and not infre- 
quently does result from unbridled or un- 
limited popular control. 

Under that plan California has prospered 
and grown beyond the predictions of even its 
most optimistic prophets of the earlier days. 
It is now the most populous State in the 
Union. It is at or very near the top in the 
extent and value of its agricultural, mineral, 
manufacturing, and financial production. 
While population has continued to be cen- 
tered in the two metropolitan areas of San 
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Francisco and Los Angeles, the whole State 
has shared in that growth. Nonetheless, a 
majority of the population is found, as in 
1926, in just a handful of counties out of its 
58 


That growth, with its concomitant eco- 
nomic development, could not have taken 
place in the relatively orderly fashion in 
which it occurred, or with as relatively little 
dislocation of or strain upon the local and 
State-wide government as was experienced, 
without the Federal plan of legislative rep- 
resentation. 

The many problems—statewide in their 
consequences, but frequently local or pro- 
vincial in their incidence—produced by that 
growth could not have been equitably or 
wisely solved by considerations dictated en- 
tirely or largely by the immediate benefits 
to one area or one set of interests rather 
than those of the State as a whole. Such 
problems were of vast magnitude and a bi- 
ased or distorted solution of them, while 
perhaps favoring and seemingly benefiting 
one area greatly, could in the long run have 
been disastrous to the State asa whole. Such 
problems, for example, as how to distribute 
the water resources, concentrated in the 
sparsely populated counties of the north, 
in a way that it would take into account not 
merely numbers but the present and reason- 
ably anticipatable real needs of every part 
of the State; or how to distribute fairly 
throughout the State the enormous tax load 
made necessary by the influx of peoples into 
the State and, by the same token, how to dis- 
tribute the resulting revenue for the ultimate 
good and a meeting of the real needs of the 
entire State, not just or primarily a small, 
but heavily populated part of it. While 
taxes may be paid by checks signed by in- 
dividuals, it is after all property of some 
kind that in reality bears the tax, even when 
not laid directly on that property. Numbers 
alone, therefore, are not the only matter to 
consider in solving the perennial problems 
of fairly distributing the tax load. 

For the solution of problems such as 
these—there are many others similar—some- 
thing more than a local or provincial point 
of view is needed. It is the great value of the 
so-called Federal plan that it prevents such 
a narrow point of view from becoming the 
dominant one, by forcing reconciliation of all 
the varied and not infrequently competing 
attitudes and predispositions that are effec- 
tively represented in the Senate. 

This is not to say that a representative 
from a populous center cannot, but only one 
from a small or rural community can, take 
the larger view of a State’s problems. Neither 
type of community has a monopoly of virtue 
or vice or of public-spirited citizens. It is 
to say, however, that because of the exigent 
pressures of local public opinion, of imme- 
diate and pressing local needs, of natural 
local pride, of the competitive drive to be 
first and of the natural human trait of self- 
serving concern for one’s own interests, the 
local rather than the larger view tends nat- 
urally to come to the front and to color if 
not indeed to control one’s thinking. The 
Founding Fathers knew this truth and pro- 
vided for it in the legislative system they set 
up. In the Federalist, No. 51, we find this 
perceptive comment: 

“It is of great importance in a republic 
not only to guard the society against the 
oppression of its rulers, but to guard one 
part of the society against the injustice of 
the other part. Different interests neces- 
sarily exist in different classes of citizens, 
If a majority be united by a common inter- 
est, the rights of the minority will be unse- 
cured.” 

And in the report of a Study Commission 
on Senate Reapportionment, which made 
an extensive study of the California prob- 
lem, it is said: 

“On quite a different level of importance 
in drawing a parallel between the California 
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Senate and the U.S. Senate was a point 
made by Supervisor Bruce McKnight, chair- 
man of the San Joaquin County Board of 
Supervisors. What would have happened 
to the potentiality for development of each 
new stage of the western frontier in the 
event representation in both Houses of the 
U.S. Congress had been based on popula- 
tion? Supervisor McKnight’s point takes on 
profound meaning when one recalls in early 
U.S. history the bitterness with which 
eastern seaboard communities fought to 
maintain economic advantages and political 
dominance over the frontier. Had the es- 
tablished population centers controlled the 
U.S. House and Senate and had their repre- 
sentatives been men of narrow vision, the 
tremendous advance of these United States 
in a relatively short century and a half 
might not have been possible.” 

The foregoing background leads to an 
insight into the impact that will be produced 
upon a State such as California of a re- 
quirement that both houses of its legisla- 
ture be constituted strictly in proportion 
to population. That impact may be appreci- 
ated by thinking of a legislature so consti- 
tuted, in relation to its probable or possible 
action on problems of the sort that in 
California have been solved in a pretty satis- 
ne 2211 and equitable way under the Federal 
plan. 

Take for example, the use and distribu- 
tion of water. Most of the State’s water re- 
sources originate in the northern counties, 
as yet without the numbers of people and 
the agricultural and industrial development 
that would require them to use locally all or 
a large part of that water. They are, how- 
ever, the counties that, by reason of their 
natural resources, the beauty of their moun- 
tainous setting, their large area, and the 
filling up of the southern portions of the 
State, are bound to bear a good share of Cali- 
fornia’s future growth. Conservation of 
some substantial part of the water that they 
have is, therefore, a wise precaution against 
that future need. On the other hand, there 
is at present, and there will be increasingly, 
& need for water elsewhere in the State. 
High in the list of the counties which are 
water needy, are the large population cen- 
ters, especially now that southern Califor- 
nia’s supply from the Colorado River will be 
limited by the operation of the Supreme 
Court’s decision in Arizona v. California. 

It is possible and certainly not improb- 
able that a metropolitan population con- 
trolling all governmental power, executive 
and legislative, and driven to desperate or 
short-sighted measures by pressing immedi- 
ate needs, would arrogate to itself all or 
most of the available supply, to the prej- 
udice and injury of the rest of the State. 
To guard against such a possibility in a fair 
and equitable way would be wise. Such a 
way is the Federal plan. Under it a grab of 
the sort just cited could not happen, because 
of the senate’s check on the otherwise un- 
restricted power of the popular majority in 
the other house. 

It has not happened. Instead, the normal 
workings of the legislative process, requiring 
in California satisfaction of a fair cross- 
section of all of the State’s interests in the 
senate, has resulted in agreement upon a 
water plan that makes northern water avail- 
able in fair proportions to all parts of the 
State, including the small counties of ori- 
gin—counties that on a population basis of 
representation would have no effective voice 
in the matter in either house. 

Education is another example of potential 
adverse impact. California has achieved an 
enviable reputation for the distinction of its 
system of higher education. The Berkeley 
campus of the University of California, is 
generally acknowledged to be among the top 
three universities in the country. It has 
more Nobel laureates on its faculty than any 
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other institution in the world, and has 
gained great distinction in virtually every 
field of university instruction and research. 
That eminence is due in no small part to 
the generous financial treatment the uni- 
versity has received from the legislature. 
The Los Angeles campus of the university 
also, and for the same reason, has made 
great strides toward eminence. Seven other 
campuses spaced throughout the State are in 
process of development to meet the needs of 
an extraordinarily large enrollment projected 
for the next few years. To provide for the 
eyen larger group whose needs are somewhat 
different and who, though in the upper 
third of their high school classes, cannot 
meet the university’s very high entrance re- 
quirements, an extensive State college and 
junior college system exists and is being 
enlarged, 

Probably nowhere else are there found the 
local pride and the striving for pre-eminence 
than are found in the collegiate field. An an- 
nual or biennial struggle between the univer- 
sity campuses or the individual State col- 
leges, or between the university system and 
the State college system for an undue share 
of the available legislative appropriations of 
money, and for other privileges, could be 
destructive to those institutions situated out 
of the areas of concentrated population, and 
reduce them to mediocrity. This has hap- 
pened in other States. 

A fruitful field for the play of personal 
and local self-interest is taxation, The 
State's sources of tax revenue are not bound- 
less, especially in view of the heavy burden 
of Federal taxation that all of us bear. The 
devising of a tax system that will not press 
down disproportionately on any class, in- 
terest or area is not a matter for parochial 
minds, but for those who can and will take 
all elements of the problem into consid- 
eration, 

The same is true in respect of the subjects 
upon which tax revenues are expended. 
There is little need for a State government 
if the theory, so often voiced locally, that 
tax expenditures in a given area should equal 
the tax revenues drawn from it is to prevail. 
Taxes collected on a uniform statewide basis 
ought to be used as needed in the best in- 
terests of the State as a whole, regardless 
of the geographical source of the funds. 
Such problems of assessment, collection and 
expenditure of tax revenues also need the 
statewide rather than the local or provincial 
point of view. Local domination of State 
government would be mischievous in this 
field. 

Under the Federal plan, however, Califor- 
nia’s solution of this problem has been, on 
the whole, a fair one, and one under which 
the large cities have not suffered. For a 
few, but typical examples, one should con- 
sider such legislation initiated in the Senate 
as that which allocates a substantial part of 
the State's gasoline tax to use for acquisition, 
construction, and maintenance and improve- 
ment within cities. This and similar legis- 
lation has made possible construction of the 
extensive and elaborate freeway system in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. State legis- 
lation made possible construction of the 
mighty San Francisco and Golden Gate 
Bridges. All tax revenues collected by the 
State in lieu of property taxes, as for in- 
stance from public utilities, are distributed 
to the cities. 

A legislature based on the Federal plan 
tends strongly to adoption of the statewide 
view, for without the concurrence of enough 
Senators to insure that undue subservience 
has not been given to purely local or selfish 
needs, no measure can be enacted. The two 
or three examples discussed are intended to 
illustrate the impact on a State such as 
California of the requirement that both 
legislative houses be based strictly on popu- 
lation. A similar impact can be expected in 
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relation to every important legislative prob- 
lem having a statewide significance. 

It is no answer to the imbalance that may 
result from locally slanted legislation, to say, 
as the Supreme Court said, that “our con- 
stitutional system amply provides for the 
protection of minorities.” 

The kind of imbalance or inequity likely to 
result from the predominance of a local point 
of view in a legislature, for example, the un- 
fair distribution of tax funds, would seldom, 
if ever, raise any Federal or constitutional 
question cognizable in a Federal court. The 
inequities would generally be of a kind that 
operated, not directly against individuals but 
against cities or counties or other political 
subdivisions. Even if the inequity could be 
said to involve a Federal constitutional ques- 
tion, no judicial relief could be gotten, as no 
one would have standing to raise the ques- 
tion. The individual would be without 
standing because not directly affected or 
affected in a way peculiar to himself and dif- 
ferent from the effect upon the public at 
large. The political subdivision directly af- 
fected could not raise it, because it has been 
held, by both the Supreme Court of the 
United States and the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia that such a subdivision has no con- 
stitutional rights against the State whose 
child it 18. 

There are other problem areas. For in- 
stance, California’s diversity and prolifera- 
tion of numerous particularized or local 
interests has resulted in the creation of 
literally thousands of special districts, 5,448 
in number, such as school districts, and the 
like. Many of these districts are governed, 
at least in respect to the selection of their 
governing boards, on an elective basis; and 
in many of the districts, especially those 
whose purpose is to confer special benefits on 
land within their area, paying for their cost 
by assessments levied in proportion to bene- 
fit, the right to vote is granted and propor- 
tioned in relation to value of the property 
holdings serviced by or included in the par- 
ticular district. Such a system of voting, of 
course, does not literally comply with the 
1-for-1 requirement of the reapportion- 
ment decisions. The decisions, therefore, 
cast serious doubt on the validity of numer- 
ous California laws relating to the operation 
of these districts and may serve to invalidate 
a system of operation that has become tradi- 
tional and well-accepted, and has served the 
State well. 

In a State physically formed and with its 
population distributed as in California, dis- 
tricting on an equal population basis be- 
comes a problem of great difficulty. As- 
suming a senate of manageable size—e.g., 
40 members, as the California Senate now is, 
each senatorial district should have in it 
about 450,000 people—a population larger 
than at least 5 of our States. Putting the 
least populous counties into such districts 
would requre a district of tremendous size— 
so large that notwithstanding modern com- 
munications, the lines of communication 
between the district’s representative and his 
constituency would be seriously attenuated. 
Further, it would require lumping in one 
district, areas of radically different geo- 
graphic and climatic characteristics pro- 
ducing different types of economic activity 
and living conditions, thus grouping under 
one representation competing and not in- 
frequently conflicting interests. Imagine, for 
example, a district split down the middle by 
the High Sierras, with sparsely populated 
desert lands on one side, and rich farming 
or timberlands on the other, and with a 
coastal type of economy and preoccupations 
on its oceanward fringe. 

On behalf of the Senate of the State of 
California I urge prompt action by the 
Congress of the United States to the end that 
there will be passed a law, the substance of 
which will provide that in a State having a 
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bicameral legislative system one of the 
houses of said legislature may be elected 
other than by population. 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Chairman, the 
June 15 ruling of the Supreme Court has 
caused political turmoil throughout this 
Nation. At the State level many tradi- 
tional centers of power have been 
shaken by the Court’s one-man, one- 
vote decision. Political leaders, along 
with the people and economic interests 
in the districts they represent, are nat- 
urally quite concerned over the pros- 
pects of a loss of political power. We in 
Congress can understand their concern 
because we will probably lose the right 
of decisionmaking in areas where we 
now have the opportunity to exercise it. 

In my view, however, the Court’s de- 
cision represents a positive step in the 
direction of doing what the great bulk 
of the Americans desire to do both prac- 
tically and theoretically; that is, solve 
their basic problems at the level of gov- 
ernment that is closest to them. The 
Supreme Court decision will have a tre- 
mendous positive impact on the vitality 
of State government and the willing- 
ness of States to deal with most of the 
governmental problems within their 
borders. It will also provide a new lease 
on life for county governments, en- 
couraging them to solve problems at the 
local level rather than running to the 
State capitals for a solution. 

Many of our so-called States righters 
in this country have failed to recognize 
that the problems people expect govern- 
ment to resolve will not solve themselves. 
If the people do not get relief at the local 
level or the State level, they will prob- 
ably come to Washington with their 
problems. 

Many people today are concerned with 
the growth of the Federal Government, 
but I submit that they should also con- 
sider why the Federal Government has 
grown. One reason, of course, is the 
fact that there are more problems today 
which of necessity must be met at the 
Federal level such as our national de- 
fense posture, but surely another is the 
seeming reluctance on the part of many 
States to meet the legitimate needs of 
their people. ' 

Although the Congress will lose a de- 
gree of political influence when reappor- 
tionment finally takes place, that fact 
does not deter me from supporting the 
Court decision. I do so because I think 
it is fair and because it makes sense to 
solve the problems government deals 
with at a level as close to the people as 
possible. 

Regarding the alleged return to tradi- 
tion under the bill before us today, may 
I remind my colleagues that: The origi- 
nal constitutions of Pennsylvania, New 
York, and South Carolina put both 
houses on the basis of population; and 
as a report of the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations noted: 

The original constitution of 36 States re- 
quired that representation [in the State 


legislature] be based completely or almost so 
on population, 


Many State legislatures, to this date, 
have not complied with their constitu- 
tional duties regarding reapportionment. 
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As of November 1961, 15 States had con- 
stitutional provisions for representation 
in which both houses of the State legis- 
lature are based on population and 9 
States have both houses based on popu- 
lation with slight modification in 1 house. 

Changing constitutional principles is a 
serious matter, not to be undertaken in 
haste, nor without considering every 
aspect of the problem. Many who sup- 
port the bill we are considering feel that 
the practical effect of the Reynolds 
against Sims decision will be a tram- 
pling on the rights of minorities. While 
this may prove to be a legitimate con- 
cern, in my view it is not likely to occur. 

The bill does a tremendous injustice 
by virtue of the haste with which it is 
being pressed; its purpose is to negate 
the Court’s decision. The passage of 
this bill could easily herald a return to 
the present situation, where, for exam- 
ple, in malapportioned Maryland 14 per- 
cent of the population can elect control 
of the State senate. 

Certainly neither the Congress nor the 
vast majority of the American people 
should welcome the maintenance of the 
status quo. The need for rectification 
of this situation as has been granted by 
the Supreme Court is long overdue. It 
is my sincere hope that the Congress will 
take into consideration the inequities 
existing in.our present system and realize 
that a hastily drawn measure is not the 
way to deal with a Supreme Court deci- 
sion which has many potential advan- 
tages and no proven detriments. 

The principles of democratic govern- 
ment should not be shattered by hasty 


vindicative action. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, it is 
my belief that today this House of Rep- 
resentatives has perhaps one of its great- 
est opportunities to help save our great 
Nation. Truly, unless the Tuck bill, 
pending before us, is passed, checking 
to a degree a rampant and dictatorial 
Supreme Court, all the work of our fore- 
fathers in setting up a nation of checks 
and balances, of three equal and co- 
ordinate branches, executive, legislative, 
and judicial, will have been destroyed; 
for perhaps if this House of Repre- 
sentatives fails to stand up now—it may 
never have another chance. 

Mr. Speaker, I pointed out many years 
ago, in this Recorp, in fact, that the 
present Chief Justice, Mr. Warren, when 
Governor of California said that he was 
pledged to use all the power at his com- 
mand to carry out the platform of a 
political party. Half Norwegian and half 
Swedish, Mr. Warren’s background was 
one of state socialism and not that of 
one who had grown up on the principles 
of English jurisprudence on which our 
Constitution is based. Since he became 
Chief Justice it has become so very ap- 
parent that his whole course has been 
contrary to and different from the prin- 
ciples on which our Nation was founded; 
and the authorities he quoted in the 
Brown case, 1954, clearly shows these 
facts. 

Truly, since he became Chief Justice, 
not only he but a majority of his Court 
have set out to destroy the established 
rulings of his distinguished predecessors 
of many, many years. As I have said 
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before and say now, history shows that 
no dictator ever stops short of taking it 
all. Power breeds on power. So it has 
been with the Warren Court. Beginning 
with the Brown decision in 1954, the 
Court has from day to day broadened 
its grab of power. Where in the Brown 
case, decisions of many generations were 
upset and forced segregation was pro- 
hibited, the same Court now has miscon- 
strued the Constitution to mean that 
forced integration is in order. 

Perhaps the recent decision in the 
Virginia case by a three-judge Federal 
court is the best illustration of just how 
far the Warren Court has gone in set- 
ting itself up as a judicial autocracy. 
In that case a three-judge Federal court 
ordered the State of Virginia to take 
certain legislative action on or before a 
certain date, or else the court would 
write such legislation for it. On appeal 
to the Supreme Court the Supreme Court 
upheld the decision by the three-judge 
court. Just think what that means. It 
means the Court is assuming to itself 
the right to determine what legislation 
should be passed by a State, and if not 
passed by the State legislatures, the 
Court claims to itself the right to enact 
legislation for such State. Anyone who 
can understand the English language is 
bound to know that means full and com- 
plete judicial autocracy. 

RESTRICTION OF SUPREME COURT AUTHORIZED 


Fortunately, the Founding Fathers 
recognized that there would have to be 
some check on the Supreme Court, since 
there would be no appeal from the deci- 
sions of such Court. For that reason, 
after listing certain rights of the Su- 
preme Court, they provided the follow- 
ing provision in the Constitution, and I 
quote: 

In all the other cases before mentioned 
the Supreme Court shall have appellate juris- 
diction, both as to law and to fact, with such 
exceptions, and under such regulations as 
the Congress shall make. 


Today we are here assembled in an 
effort to exercise that limitation provi- 
sion of the Constitution, virtually the 
only deterrent to a grab for power never 
before seen by any group of judges in 
history. I hope that this House of Rep- 
sentatives will show to the Court and to 
the country that there still exist in the 
land people who believe in the Constitu- 
tion as it was written and who oppose 
this new idea of a “living, breathing” 
Constitution that can be construed to 
mean anything that may be desired by 
a majority of the present Supreme Court. 

ANARCHY PREVAILS 


I know in recent weeks many people 
have been greatly disturbed at the ab- 
solute disregard for local law, for States 
rights, for property rights, yes, and for 
individual and personal rights by mobs 
and paid rioters in virtually every section 
of the United States. 

We should not be surprised at this lack 
of regard for anything which smacks of 
locallaw. We should not be surprised at 
the disregard for personal rights, the 
hatred for local police, the lack of respect 
for State or local judges, because, Mr. 
Speaker, under the leadership of the 
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Supreme Court a whole generation has 
seen the might of the Federal Govern- 
ment used to destroy local self-govern- 
ment; and in the process State and local 
rights have been destroyed and much of 
the press, radio, and television has joined 
in holding local authorities up to ridicule. 

Beginning when the might of the Fed- 
eral Government was put behind one mi- 
nority race in the armed services in 1943 
as against the majority race; then with 
Little Rock, where the might of the Fed- 
eral Government, “soldiers with bayo- 
nets,” were shown on the television 
screens of this country in use against the 
local officers and local people; and in 
recent years where it has mattered little 
in any section of the country what a 
State or local judge did or what a local 
policeman or local officer might do, re- 
gardless of how sincere, conscientious, 
and hard working they might be, this 
new generation has seen these actions set 
aside and held for naught under the 
supervision of this autocratic Warren 
Court, or in some cases, by even one 
judge of such Court. 

Yes, we have seen rapists and mur- 
derers released by that Supreme Court 
and lower Federal courts, following its 
directives after conviction at the State 
court level, not because they were inno- 
cent but because some officer had not 
followed the dictates of the Supreme 
Court so far as the manner of arrest, so 
far as the time of arraignment, or other 
things, such as confessions. These 
thieves, murderers, and rapists have been 
released on an innocent people by this 
Court, in violation of all the rules of 
stable government. Instead of the guilty 
being punished, it is the American people 
who have been punished, and many even 
killed. 

Perhaps this decision which we at- 
tempt to correct today, whereby the Su- 
preme Court has claimed unto itself the 
right to prohibit and upset State legis- 
latures and State government from 
maintaining for themselves a facsimile 
of our Federal system, a type of govern- 
ment which existed when the Constitu- 
tion was formed, which is on a parallel 
with the Federal Constitution and on 
which this Congress has not ever legis- 
lated, could be our last chance. If the 
Court gets by with this decision, truly 
there will be nothing left that it will not 
claim unto itself the right to do. 

SUPREME COURT, IF NOT RESTRICTED, COULD 

ABOLISH SENATORS 

I would point out that the Court could 
next set aside the constitutional provi- 
sion for two U.S. Senators to represent 
each State, regardless of population. 
The Court could set aside the electoral 
college system and everything else on 
which our Nation was founded and has 
stood these many years. Already the 
Court has taken unto itself the right to 
determine who shall sit in the House of 
Representatives, in direct violation of 
the Constitution. 

Mr. Chairman, as I pointed out some- 
time ago, it took more than a thousand 
years for our forefathers to wrest from 
the crown the right of local self-govern- 
ment; the right to work and save and 
thereby accumulate capital; the right to 
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own property, the incentive for putting 
forth effort; the right to individual free- 
dom from molestation by others; the 
right to choose and have one’s religion; 
and the right to have a government of 
laws instead of men to protect these 
rights. 

Mr, Chairman, is not it a sad com- 
mentary that here a thousand years 
later, we are faced with the necessity 
of again trying to wrest away from an 
autocratic Supreme Court these same 
basic rights. This Court is led by 
men who have no regard whatsoever 
for English history, who respect in no 
way the sanctity nor the provisions of 
our Constitution based on the experience 
of a race which stands out in its capacity 
at self-government, which really means 
self-restraint, which were built upon the 
experience of thousands of years, who 
would destroy everything we hold near 
and dear though many of us come from 
other races, but who recognize the basis 
and soundness of our form of govern- 
ment, all in an effort to take unto them- 
selves power equal to that ever held by 
any dictator. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope today that we 
will give an overwhelming vote for the 
pending bill and regain the confidence of 
the American people, which this Congress 
has so sadly lost by failing to stand up 
to & branch of government which should 
be equal and coordinate but never the 
master of the legislative and executive 
branches—and of the States and of the 
people. 

UNRESTRAINED COURT COULD SUBSTITUTE 
UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 

Unless this latest action is success- 
fully challenged the next decision might 
well place the Charter of the U.N. as 
taking precedence over the right of the 
American people, as set out in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. All it 
would take is for a majority of these nine 
powerful and, to a great degree, irrespon- 
sible men, the Supreme Court, to deter- 
mine that such action was for any reason 
desirable. 

Mr. Chairman, we must act now. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, this 
House is today engaged in the considera- 
tion of the most solemn and the most 
significant constitutional questions and 
in the making of decisions which vitally 
affect the basic rights of the citizens of 
this country. Thomas Jefferson wrote in 
the Declaration of Independence that 
governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. This 
bill would deny to the majority of citi- 
zens living in the urban areas of this 
country the right to give or withhold 
their consent to the operation of their 
State governments through their several 
State legislatures. This bill is a frontal 
and unabashed assault upon the integrity 
of the judicial system of this country 
and upon the Constitution of the United 
States as a shield for the protection of 
the voting rights of the people of this 
country for the members of their several 
legislatures. If this bill were the law of 
the land the decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court in Reynolds against Sims, that 
equality of voting rights for members of 
the legislatures of the several States by 
the people of such States is a right which 
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can and should be protected in the Fed- 
eral courts of the Nation and by the U.S. 
Supreme Court, would be overruled and 
made null and void by the Congress of 
the United States which under the Con- 
stitution is vested only with legislative 
power. This bill proposes a dangerous 
doctrine, Mr. Chairman, that the de- 
clared constitutional right of the citizens 
of this country can be stricken down and 
utterly denied by an act of the Congress. 

This issue means much, Mr. Chairman, 
to my district and to my State of Florida. 
The Florida constitution, since our first 
one in 1838, has required substantial 
equality in voting units selecting the 
members of the senate and the members 
of the house of representatives. Both 
our first constitution of 1838 and our 
second and last constitution of 1885 pro- 
vided for reapportionment of the senate 
and the house of representatives every 
10 years. Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions in our constitutions since 1838, no 
State legislature has, prior to the de- 
cision of the United States in Baker 
against Carr, reapportioned our legisla- 
ture at the end of any decade. Prior to 
Baker against Carr only in 1923 did the 
legislature propose and the people 
adopt a constitutional amendment in- 
creasing membership in our State senate 
to 38 and in our house of representatives 
to 95. Until Baker against Carr, Dade 
County, a part of which I have the honor 
to represent in this House, had a popula- 
tion of approximately 1 million people, 
constituting about a fifth of the popula- 
tion of the State. Yet, under the con- 
stitutional amendment of 1923, Dade 
County had 1 member of a senate of 38 
and 3 members of a house of 95. 
Moreover Dade County, with a popula- 
tion of about a million, had one State 
senator while Jefferson County had one 
State senator. Dade County had three 
representatives in the house; Jefferson 
County had one member of the house. 
Jefferson County had 10,000 population. 
Therefore, one senator in Jefferson 
County represented 10,000 people while 
in Dade county he represented a mil- 
lion people; one representative in Jef- 
ferson County represented 10,000 people 
while one representative in Dade County 
represented over 300,000. 

When the U.S. Supreme Court decided 
Baker against Carr, a three-judge Fed- 
eral court soon convened and found the 
system of legislative apportionment pre- 
vailing in Florida was in violation of the 
Constitution of the United States. The 
court gave the Florida Legislature a 
reasonable time to reapportion. The 
Florida Legislature did reapportion and 
gave greater representation in the senate 
and the house to the urban areas of the 
State. However, even under the new 
apportionment, directly resulting from 
Baker against Carr, Dade County with 
a million population has two senators 
out of a senate of 35 and 14 represent- 
atives out of a house of 105. 

Although this reapportionment has 
meant progress in fair representation of 
the populous areas of Florida even now 
in the smallest senatorial district in Flor- 
ida 1 senator represents 17,711 people 
while 1 senator in the largest senatorial 
district, my county of Dade, represents 
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467,525 people. The average population 
of senatorial districts in the State is 115,- 
152, while the smallest is, as I said, of a 
population of 17,711. Even now, under 
the improved reapportionment which Ba- 
ker against Carr made possible, fifteen 
and two-tenths percent of the people of 
Florida can elect control of the Florida 
senate. In the smallest district in the 
house 1 representative represents 2,868 
people whereas in the largest house dis- 
trict 1 representative represents 66,788 
people. The average number of people 
represented by the members of the house 
is 44,210. Twenty-six and nine-tenths 
percent of the people of Florida, even un- 
der the present improved apportionment 
which Baker against Carr made possible, 
can elect control of the Florida house 
of representatives. 

Hence, the County of Dade and the 
other larger counties of Florida were 
gratified when the U.S. Supreme Court 
decided Reynolds against Sims holding 
that every voter in every State was en- 
titled to substantially equal weight in vot- 
ing for all the members of the legisla- 
tures of the several States. The Tuck 
bill would strike down Reynolds against 
Sims and strip the people of my district, 
my county and my State, from the pro- 
tection of their voting rights for the 
members of the State legislature which 
this decision accords. Since we have no 
hope in the forseeable future of getting 
any improvement from the legislature 
of Florida or from Florida courts, denial 
to us of the principle so rightly estab- 
lished in Reynolds against Sims con- 
demns the majority of the citizens of 
Florida to the discrimination to which 
they have long been and still are sub- 
ject. 

The U.S. Supreme Court has been at- 
tacked for its decision in Reynolds 
against Sims and in companion cases as 
usurping power, setting itself up as an 
oligarchy, and in substantially assuming 
the role of dictators, bent upon nothing 
save gratifying its lust for power and 
devouring the rights of the people of the 
country. But what did the U.S. Supreme 
Court hold in Reynolds against Sims? 
On page 42 of its opinion handed down 
June 15, 1964, by the distinguished Chief 
Justice, the Court said: 

By holding that as a Federal constitutional 
requisite both houses of a State legislature 
must be apportioned on a population basis, 
we mean that the equal protection clause 
requires that a State make an honest and 
good faith effort to construct districts, in 
both houses of its legislature, as nearly of 
equal population as is practicable. 


Again on page 44 of the same opinion, 
the Supreme Court through the Chief 
Justice said: 

So long as the divergences from a strict 
population standard are based on legitimate 
considerations incident to the effectuation 
of a rational State policy, some deviations 
from the equal-population principle are con- 
stitutionally permissible with respect to the 
apportionment of seats in either or both of 
the two houses of a bicameral State legisla- 
ture. 


So the Court simply held that every 
voter was entitled to have his vote count 
substantially the same as every other 
voter in the election of all the members 
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of the legislature of the several States. 
The Court agreed that it would recog- 
nize substantial and practical equality 
and even divergences based on legitimate 
considerations incident to the effectua- 
tion of a rational State policy in the ap- 
portionment of the seats in the legisla- 
tures of the several States. 

Is this the sort of stuff of which 
oligarchies and dictatorships are made? 
Is 4 Supreme Court which solemnly as- 
sures, in its interpretation of the Consti- 
tution of the United States that in voting 
for members of the legislature of the sev- 
eral States, every voter shall have his 
vote count substantially the same as 
every other voter, devouring the liberties 
of the people of this country? On the 
contrary, how could every voter be bet- 
ter protected than to stand on an equal 
basis with all of his fellow voters? 

Mr. Chairman, since 1789 in the orig- 
inal judicial act adopted by the first Con- 
gress the U.S. Supreme Court has had the 
right to review decisions of the highest 
courts of the several States affecting the 
constitutional rights of the citizens of 
this country. That right of review, in 
respect to apportionment in the State 
legislatures, would be stripped from the 
Supreme Court by the Tuck bill. The 
right of review of any decision respecting 
apportionment rendered by any district 
court of the United States would be taken 
away from the Supreme Court by the 
Tuck bill. The district courts of the 
United States would be denied the right 
and the power to protect the constitu- 
tional right of the voters of the several 
States to substantial equality in the 
value of their vote in the election of the 
members of their several legislatures. It 
is clear, Mr. Chairman, that a bill with 
such a purpose is unconstitutional. In- 
deed, the U.S. Supreme Court in Reyn- 
olds against Sims, perhaps anticipating 
such an attack as this bill presents, said: 
In any event; congressional approval, how- 
ever well, considered, could hardly validate 
an unconstitutional State legislative appor- 
tionment. Congress simply lacks the con- 
stitutional power to insulate States from 
attack with respect to alleged deprivations 
of individual constitutional rights. 


This bill, therefore, Mr. Chairman, 
threatens not only the constitutional 
rights of the voters of this country in 
the election of the members of their leg- 
islatures; it threatens every constitu- 
tional right declared to exist and pro- 
tected by the Supreme Court of the Unit- 
ed States, Does the holding of the U.S. 
Supreme Court that in electing the mem- 
bers of the- legislatures of the several 
States that one person is entitled to one 
vote justify this assault upon the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the 
judicial system under which it is pre- 
served? Has the U.S. Supreme Court in 
according equality in voting power to 
the several electors of the several States 
in the election of the members of their 
legislatures done so monstrous a thing 
as to deserve that its power be emascu- 
lated to afford protection to the citizens 
of this country in the enjoyment of their 
constitutional rights? Mr. Chairman, 
under the Constitution of the United 
States this House has the right to im- 
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peach any and every member of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and 
utterly, if the Senate concurs, to oust 
them of their power and to strip them 
of their authority. If they have com- 
mitted so heinous a wrong against the 
citizens of this country as to deserve such 
violent attack as this bill affords why 
have there been no resolutions of im- 
peachment against the Chief Justice who 
wrote the opinion in Reynolds against 
Sims, and all the Justices save one, who 
concurred in it? 

No, Mr. Chairman, this bill is not de- 
signed to protect the constitutional rights 
of the people of this country from the 
assaults of the U.S. Supreme Court; it 
is, I must say, designed to protect the 
special interests of this country, eco- 
nomic, political and otherwise, from the 
salutary protection of the Constitution 
of the United States and the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. This bill, Mr. Chairman, 
is not designed to confer more rights up- 
on the people but to protect the minority 
in continuing to discriminate against 
the majority in the election of represent- 
atives and senators in the legislatures 
of the several States. 

Mr. Chairman, I have long had a pro- 
found respect for this great House. 
Since I have had the honor to be a mem- 
ber of it in the 88th Congress, to my 
respect has been added affection. I deep- 
ly hope, Mr. Chairman, that this great 
House, which by the Constitution and 
tradition, is the champion of the peo- 
ple, will not by the passage of this meas- 
ure turn its back upon the people. I 
earnestly hope that this great House 
which has done so much to promote de- 
mocracy in the world will not turn its 
face against democracy at home. 

Mr. Chairman, under the authority 
previously given to Members to revise 
and extend their remarks, I submit for 
inclusion in the Record following my 
remarks the decision of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court in Reynolds against Sims; 
page 1219 for the week ending June 19, 
1964, of the Congressional Quarterly 
dealing with State legislative districts 
compared”; and an article in the August 
16, 1964, issue of the Miami Herald en- 
titled “Florida’s Case History—Reappor- 
tionment: Now—Or Maybe Never?“ 
(In the Supreme Court of the United States, 

Nos. 23, 27 and 41; October term, 1963; 

on Appeals from the United States Dis- 

trict Court for the Middle District of 

Alabama) ` i i 
B. A. REYNOLDS, ETG., ET AL., APPELLANTS, v. 

M. O. SIMS ET AL.; DAVID J. VANN AND ROBERT 

S. VANCE, APPELLANTS, v. AGNES BAGGETT, 

SECRETARY OF STATE. OF ALABAMA ET AL.; 

JOHN W. MCCONNELL, In., ET AL., APPEL- 

LANTS, V. AGNES BAGGETT, SECRETARY OF 

STATE OF ALABAMA ET AL. ’ 

Mr. Chief Justice Warren delivered the 
opinion of the Court. 

Involved in these cases are an appeal and 
two cross-appeals from a decision of the 
Federal District Court for the Middle District 
of Alabama holding invalid, under the Equal 
Protection Clause of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, the existing and two legislatively pro- 
posed plans for the apportionment of seats 
in the two houses of the Alabama Legisla- 
ture, and ordering into effect a temporary 
reapportionment plan comprised of parts of 
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the proposed but judicially disapproved 
measures. 
* 


On August 26, 1961, the original plaintiffs 
(appellees in No. 23), residents, taxpayers 
and voters of Jefferson County, Alabama, 
filed a complaint in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Middle District of Ala- 
bama, in their own behalf and on behalf of 
all similarly situated Alabama voters, 
challenging the apportionment of the Ala- 
bama Legislature. Defendants below (ap- 
pellants in No, 23), sued in their representa- 
tive capacities were various State and politi- 
cal party officials charged with the perform- 
ance of certain duties in connection with 
State elections. The complaint alleged a 
deprivation of rights under the Alabama 
Constitution and under the Equal Protection 
Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment, and 
asserted that the District Court had juris- 
diction under provisions of the Civil Rights 
Act, 42 U.S.C. 1983, 1988, as well as under 
28 U.S.C. 1343(3). 

The complaint stated that the Alabama 
Legislature was composed of a Senate of 35 
members and a House of Representatives of 
106 members, It set out relevant portions 
of the 1901 Alabama Constitution, which 
prescribe the number of members of the two 
bodies of the State Legislature and the 
method of apportioning the seats among the 
State’s 67 counties, and provide as follows: 

“Art. IV, sec. 50, The legislature shall con- 
sist of not more than thirty-five senators, 
and not more than one hundred and five 
members of the house of representatives, to 
be apportioned among the several districts 
and counties, as prescribed in this Constitu- 
tion; provided that in addition to the above 
number of representatives, each new county 
hereafter created shall be entitled to one 
representative. 

“Art, IX, sec, 197. The whole number of 
senators shall be not less than one-fourth or 
more than one-third of the whole number 
of representatives. 

“Art. IX, sec. 198. The house of represent- 
atives shall consist of not more than one 
hundred and five members, unless new coun- 
ties shall be created, in which event. each 
new county shall be entitled to one repre- 
sentative. The members of the house of 
representatives shall be apportioned by the 
legislature among the several counties of the 
state, according to the number of inhabit- 
ants in them, respectively, as ascertained by 
the decennial census of the United States, 
which apportionment, when made, shall not 
be subject to alteration until the next ses- 
sion of the legislature after the next decen- 
nial census of the United States shall have 
been taken. 
| “Art. IX, sec. 199. It shall be the duty of 
the legislature at its first session after the 
taking of the decennial census of the United 
States in the year nineteen hundred and ten, 
and after each subsequent decennial census, 
to fix by law the number of representatives 
and apportion them among the several coun- 
ties of the state, according to the number of 
inhabitants in them, respectively; provided, 
that each county shall be entitled to at least 
one representative, 

“Art. IX, sec. 200, It shall be the duty 
of the legislature at its first session after 


+ Sims v. Frink, 208 F, Sup. 431 (D.C. M. o. 
Ala, 1962). All decisions of the District 
Court in this litigation are reported sub nom, 
Sims v. Frink. 

Included among the defendants were the 
Secretary of State and the Attorney General 
of Alabama, the Chairmen and Secretaries of 
the Alabama State Democratic Executive 
Committee and the State Republican Execu- 
tive Committee, and three Judges of Probate 
of three counties, as representatives of all 


the probate judges of Alabama. 
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taking of the decennial census of the United 
States in the year nineteen hundred and ten, 
and after each subsequent decennial census, 
to fix by law the number of senators, and 
to divide the state into as many senatorial 
districts as there are senators, which dis- 
tricts shall be as nearly equal to each other 
in the number of inhabitants as may be, and 
each shall be entitled to one senator, and no 
more; and such districts, when formed, shall 
not be changed until the next apportioning 
session of the legislature, after the next 
decennial census of the United States shall 
have been taken; provided, that counties 
created after the next preceding apportion- 
ing session of the legislature may be at- 
tached to senatorial districts. No county 
shall be divided between two districts, and no 
district shall be made up of two or more 
counties not contiguous to each other. 

“Art. XVIII, sec. 284. * * * Representa- 
tion in the legislature shall be based upon 
population, and such basis of representation 
shall not be changed by constitutional 
amendments.” 

The maximum size of the Alabama House 
was increased from 105 to 106 with the cre- 
ation of a new county in 1903, pursuant to 
the constitutional provision which states 
that, in addition to the prescribed 105 House 
seats, each county thereafter created shall 
be enitled to one representative. Article 
TX, §§ 202 and 203, of the Alabama Constitu- 
tion established precisely the boundaries of 
the State's senatorial and representative dis- 
tricts until the enactment of a new reappor- 
tionment plan by the legislature. These 
1901 constitutional provisions, specifically 
describing the composition of the senatorial 
districts and detailing the number of House 
seats allocated to each county, were peri- 
odically enacted as statutory measures by the 
Alabama Legislature, as modified only by the 
creation of an additional county in 1903, and 
provided the plan of legislative apportion- 
ment existing at the time this litigation was 
commenced.? 

Plaintiffs below alleged that the last ap- 
portionment of the Alabama Legislature was 
based on the 1900 federal census, despite the 
requirement of the State Constitution that 
the legislature be reapportioned decen- 
nially. They asserted that, since the popu- 
lation growth in the State from 1900 to 1960 
had been uneven, Jefferson and other coun- 
ties were now victims of serious discrimina- 
tion with respect to the allocation of legis- 
lative representation. As a result of the 
failure of the legislature to reapportion it- 
self, plaintiffs asserted, they were denied 
“equal suffrage in free and equal elec- 
tion * * * and the equal protection of the 
laws“ in violation of the Alabama Constitu- 
tion and the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. The complaint as- 
serted ‘that plaintiffs had no other adequate 
remedy, and that they had exhausted all 
forms of relief other than that available 
through the federal courts. They alleged 
that the Alabama Legislature had established 
a pattern of prolonged inaction from 1911 to 
the present which “clearly demonstrates that 
no reapportionment * * * shall be effected”; 
that representation at any future constitu- 
tional convention would be established by 
the legislature, making it unlikely that the 
membership of any such convention would 
be fairly representative; and that, while the 
Alabama Supreme Court had found that the 
legislature had not complied with the State 
Constitution in failing to reapportion ac- 


Provisions virtually identical to those 
contained in art. IX, secs. 202 and 203, were 
enncted into the Alabama Codes of 1907 and 
1923, and were most recently reenacted as 
statutory provisions in secs, 1 and 2 of title 32 
of the 1940 Alabama Code (as recompiled in 

958). 
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cording to population decennially, that 
court had nevertheless indicated that it 
would not interfere with matters of legisla- 
tive reapportionment." 

Plaintiffs requested that a three-judge Dis- 
trict Court be convened.“ With respect to 
relief, they sought a declaration that the 
existing constitutional and statutory provi- 
sions, establishing the present apportion- 
ment of seats in the Alabama Legislature, 
were unconstitutional under the Alabama 
and Federal Constitutions, and an injunc- 
tion against the holding of future elections 
for legislators until the legislature reappor- 
tioned itself in accordance with the State 
Constitution. They further requested the 
issuance of a mandatory injunction, effec- 
tive until such time as the legislature prop- 
erly reapportioned, requiring the conduct- 
ing of the 1962 election for legislators at 
large over the entire State, and any other 
relief which “may seem just, equitable and 
proper. 
A three-judge District Court was convened, 
and three groups of voters, taxpayers and 
residents of Jefferson, Mobile, and Etowah 
Counties were permitted to intervene in the 
action as intervenor-plaintiffs, Two of the 
groups are cross-appellants in Nos. 27 and 41, 
With minor exceptions, all of the intervenors 
adopted the allegations of and sought the 
same relief as the original plaintiffs. 

On March 29, 1962, just three days after 
this Court had decided Baker v. Carr, 369 
U.S. 186, plaintiffs moved for a preliminary 
injunction requiring defendants to conduct 
at large the May 1962 Democratic primary 
election and the November 1962 general elec- 
tion for members of the Alabama Legislature. 
The District Court set the motion for hearing 
in an order stating its tentative views that 
an injunction was not required before the 
May 1962 primary election to protect plain- 
tiffs’ constitutional rights, and that the Court 
should take no action which was not abso- 
lutely essential” for the protection of the 
asserted constitutional rights, before the 
Alabama Legislature had had a “further rea- 
sonable but prompt opportunity to comply 
with its duty” under the Alabama Constitu- 
tion. 

On April 14, 1962, the District Court, after 
reiterating the views expressed in its earlier 
order, reset the case for hearing on July 16, 
noting that the importance of the case, to- 
gether with the necessity for effective action 
within a limited period of time, required an 
early announcement of its views. 205 F. 
Supp. 245. Relying on our decision in Baker 


4See “Opinion of the Justices,” 263 Ala. 
158, 164, 81 So. 2d 881, 887 (1955), and 
“Opinion of the Justices," 254 Ala. 185, 187, 
47 So. 2d 714, 717 (1950), referred to by the 
District Court in its preliminary opinion. 
205 F. Supp,, at 247. 

5 See Ex pdrte Rice, 143 So. 2d 848 (Ala. 
Sup. Ct. 1962), where the Alabama Supréme 
Court, on May 9, 1962, subsequent to the Dis- 
trict Court’s preliminary order in the instant 
litigation as well as our decision in Baker 
v. Carr, 369 US. 186, refused to review a 
denial of injunctive relief sought against 
the conducting of the 1962 primary election 
until after reapportionment of the Alabama 
Legislature, stating that “this matter is a 
legislative. function, and the Court has no 
jurisdiction.” And in Waid. v. Pool, 255 Ala. 
4241, 51 So. 2d 869 (1951), the Alabama Su- 
preme Court, in a similar suit, had stated 
that the lower court had properly refused to 
grant injunctive relief because “appellants 
are seeking interference by the judicial de- 
partments of the State in respect to matters 
committed by the constitution to the legisla- 
tive department.” 255 Ala., at 442, 51 So, 2d, 
at 870. 

„Under 28 U.S.C. 2281 and 2284. 
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v. Carr, the Court found jurisaiction, justici- 
ability and standing. It stated that it was 
taking judicial notice of the facts that there 
had been population changes in Alabama’s 
counties since 1901, that the present repre- 
sentation in the State Legislature was not 
on a population basis, and that the legisla- 
ture had never reapportioned its membership 
as required by the Alabama Constitution.’ 
Continuing, the Court stated that if the leg- 
islature complied with the Alabama consti- 
tutional provision requiring legislative rep- 
resentation to be based on population there 
could be no objection on federal constitu- 
tional grounds to such an apportionment. 

The Court further indicated that, if the 
legislature failed to act, or its actions did 
not meet constitutional standards, it would 
be under a “clear duty” to take some action 
on the matter prior to the November 1962 
general election. The District Court stated 
that its “present thinking” was to follow an 
approach suggested by Mr. JUSTICE CLARK 
in his concurring opinion in Baker v. Carr 
awarding seats released by the consolidation 
or revamping of existing districts to counties 
suffering “the most egregious discrimina- 
tion,” thereby releasing the stranglehold on 
the legislature sufficiently so as to permit the 
newly elected body to enact a constitution- 
ally valid and permanent reapportionment 
plan, and allowing eventual dismissal of the 
case. Subsequently, plaintiffs were permitted 
to amend their complaint by adding a fur- 
ther prayer for relief, which asked the Dis- 
trict Court to reapportion the Alabama Legis- 
lature provisionally so that the rural stran- 
glehold would be relaxed enough to permit 
it to reapportion itself. 

On July 12, 1962, an extraordinary session 
of the Alabama Legislature adopted two re- 
apportionment plans to take effect for the 
1966 elections. One was a proposed consti- 
tutional amendment, referred to as the “67- 
Senator Amendment.“ It provided for a 
House of Representatives consisting of 106 
members, apportioned by giving one seat to 
each of Alabama’s 67 counties and distribut- 
ing the others according to population by 
the “equal proportions” methods.” Using 
this formula, the constitutional amendment 
specified the number of representatives allot- 
ted to each county until a new apportion- 
ment could be made on the basis of the 1970 
census. The Senate was to be composed of 67 
members, one from each county. The legis- 
lation provided that the proposed amend- 
ment should be submitted to the voters for 
ratification at the November 1962 general 
election. 

The other reapportionment plan was em- 
bodied in a statutory measure adopted by 
the legislature and signed into law by the 
Alabama Governor, and was referred to 


D the over 60 years since the last 
substantlal reapportionment in Alabama, the 
State’s population increased from 1,828,697 
to 3,244,286. Virtually all of the population 
gain occurred in urban counties, and many 
of the rural counties incurred sizable losses 
in population. 

š See 369 U.S., at 260 (Clark, J., concur- 
ring). 

Proposed Constitutional Amendment No. 
1 of 1962, Alabama Senate Bill No. 29, Act 
No. 93, Acts of Alabama, Special Session, 
1962, p. 124. The text of the proposed 
amendment is set out as Appendix B to the 
lower court’s opinion. 208 F. Supp., at 443- 
444 


0 For a discussion of this method of ap- 
portionment, used in distributing seats in 
the Federal House of Representatives among 
the States, and other commonly used ap- 
portionment methods, see — — The 


‘Method of Equal Proportions, 17 Law and 


Contemp. Prob. 302 (1952). 
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the “Crawford-Webb Act.“ * It was enacted 
as standby legislation to take effect in 1966 
if the proposed constitutional amendment 
should fail of passage by a majority of the 
State’s voters, or should the Federal courts 
refuse to accept the proposed amendment 
(though not rejected by the voters) as effec- 
tive action in compliance with the require- 
ments of the Fourteenth Amendment. The 
act provided for a Senate consisting of 35 
members, representing 35 senatorial districts 
established along county lines, and altered 
only a few of the former districts. In ap- 
portioning the 106 seats in the Alabama 
House of Representatives, the statutory 
Measure gave each county one seat, and ap- 
portioned the remaining 39 on a rough popu- 
lation basis, under a formula requiring in- 
creasingly more population for a county to 
be accorded additional seats. The Crawford- 
Webb Act also provided that it would be 
effective “until the legislature is reappor- 
tioned according to law,” but provided no 
standards for such a reapportionment. Fu- 
ture apportionments would presumably be 
based on the existing provisions of the Ala- 
bama Constitution which the statute, unlike 
the proposed constitutional amendment, 
would not affect. 

The evidence adduced at trial before the 
three-judge panel consisted primarily of fig- 
ures showing the population of each Alabama 
county and senatorial district according to 
the 1960 census, and the number of repre- 
sentatives allocated to each county under 
each of the three plans at issue in the litiga- 
tion—the existing apportionment (under the 
1901 constitutional provisions and the cur- 
rent statutory measures substantially reen- 
acting the same plan), the proposed 67- 
Senator constitutional amendment, and the 
Crawford-Webb Act. Under all three plans, 
each senatorial district would be represented 
by only one senator. 

On July 21, 1962, the District Court held 
that the inequality of the existing repre- 
sentation in the Alabama Legislature vio- 
lated the Equal Protection Clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, a finding which the 
Court noted had been “generally conceded” 
by the parties to the litigation, since popula- 
tion growth and shifts had converted the 
1901 scheme, as perpetuated some 60 years 
later, into an invidiously discriminatory 
plan completely lacking in rationality. 208 
F. Supp. 431. Under the existing provisions, 
applying 1960 census figures, only 25.1% of 
the State’s total population resided in dis- 
tricts represented by a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Senate, and only 25.7% lived in 
counties which could elect a majority of the 
members of the House of Representatives. 
Population-variance ratios of up to about 
41-to-1 existed in the Senate, and up to 
about 16-to-1 in the House. Bullock County, 
with a population of only 13,462, and Henry 
County, with a population of only 15,286, 
each were allocated two seats in the Alabama 
House, whereas Mobile County, with a pop- 
ulation of 314,301, was given only three seats, 
and Jefferson County, with 634,864 people, 
had only seven representatives." With re- 
spect to senatorial apportionment, since the 
pertinent Alabama constitutional provisions 


“Alabama Reapportionment Act of 1962, 
Alabama House Bill No. 59, Act No. 91, Acts 
of Alabama, Special Session, 1962, p. 121. 
The text of the act is reproduced as Appendix 
C to the lower court’s opinion. 208 F. Supp., 
at 445-446. 

A comprehensive chart showing the rep- 
resentation by counties in the Alabama House 
of Representatives under the existing appor- 
tionment provisions is set out as appendix 
D to the lower court’s opinion. 208 F. Supp., 
at 447-449. This chart includes the number 
of house seats given to each county, and 
the populations of the 67 Alabama counties 
under the 1900, 1950, and 1960 censuses. 
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had been consistently construed as prohibit- 
ing the giving of more than one Senate seat 
to any one county.“ Jefferson County, with 
over 600,000 people, was given only one sen- 
ator, as was Lowndes County, with a 1960 
population of only 15,417, and Wilcox County, 
with only 18,739 people.* 

The Court then considered both the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment and the 
Crawford-Webb Act to ascertain whether the 
legislature had taken effective action to rem- 
edy the unconstitutional aspects of the ex- 
isting apportionment. In initially summa- 
rizing the result which it had reached, the 
Court stated: 

“This Court has reached the conclusion 
that neither the ‘67-Senator Amendment’ nor 
the ‘Crawford-Webb Act’ meets the necessary 
constitutional requirements. We find that 
each of the legislative acts, when considered 
as a whole, is so obviously discriminatory, 
arbitrary and irrational that it becomes un- 
necessary to pursue a detailed development 
of each of the relevant factors of the [Fed- 
eral constitutional] test.” “ 

The Court stated that the apportionment 
of one senator to each county, under the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment, would 
“make the discrimination in the Senate even 
more invidious than at present.” Under the 
67-Senator Amendment, as pointed out by 
the court below, “the present control of the 
Senate by members representing 25.1% of the 
people of Alabama would be reduced to con- 
trol by members representing 19.4% of the 
people of the State,” the 34 smallest counties, 
with a total population of less than that of 
Jefferson County, would have a majority of 
the senatorial seats, and senators elected by 
only about 14% of the State’s population 
could prevent the submission to the elector- 
ate of any future proposals to amend the 
State Constitution (since a vote of two-fifths 
of the members of one house can defeat a 
proposal to amend the Alabama Constitu- 
tion). Noting that the “only conceivable 
rationalization” of the senatorial apportion- 
ment scheme is that it was based on equal 
representation of political subdivisions with- 
in the State and is thus analogous to the 
Federal Senate, the District Court rejected 
the analogy on the ground that Alabama 
counties are merely involuntary political 
units of the State created by statute to aid 
in the administration of State government. 
In finding the so-called Federal analogy ir- 
relevant, the District Court stated: 

“The analogy cannot survive the most su- 
perficial examination into the history of the 


Although cross-appellants in No. 27 as- 
sert that the Alabama constitution forbids 
the division of a county, in forming sena- 
torial districts, only when one or both pieces 
will be joined with another county to form 
a multicounty district, this view appears to 
be contrary to the language of art. IX, sec. 
200, of the Alabama constitution and the 
practice under it. Cross-appellants contend 
that counties entitled by population to two 
or more senators can be split into the ap- 
propriate number of districts, and argue that 
prior to the adoption of the 1901 provisions 
of the Alabama constitution so provided and 
there is no reason to believe that the lan- 
guage of the present provision was intended 
to effect any change. However, the only ap- 
portionments under the 1901 Alabama con- 
stitution—the 1901 provisions and the Craw- 
ford-Webb Act—gave no more than one seat 
to a county even though by population sev- 
eral counties would have been entitled to 
additional senatorial representation. 

“A chart showing the composition, by 
counties, of the 35 senatorial districts pro- 
vided for under the existing apportionment, 
and the population of each according to the 
1900, 1950, and 1960 censuses is reproduced 
as appendix E to the lower court’s opinion. 
208 F. Supp., at 450. 

35 208 F. Supp., at 437. 
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requirement of the Federal Constitution and 
the diametrically opposing history of the 
requirement of the Alabama Constitution 
that representation shall be based on popu- 
lation. Nor can it survive a comparison of 
the different political natures of states and 
counties,” 16 

The Court also noted that the senatorial 
apportionment proposal “may not have com- 
plied with the State Constitution,” since not 
only is it explicitly provided that the popu- 
lation basis of legislative representation 
“shall not be changed by constitutional 
amendments,” “ but the Alabama Supreme 
Court had previously indicated that that re- 
quirement could probably be altered only by 
constitutional convention.“ The Court con- 
cluded, however, that the apportionment of 
seats in the Alabama House, under the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment, as “based 
upon reason, with a rational regard for known 
and accepted standards of apportionment.” 19 
Under the proposed apportionment of rep- 
resentatives, each of the 67 counties was 
given one seat and the remaining 39 were 
allocated on a population basis. About 43% 
of the State’s total population would live in 
counties which could elect a majority in that 
body. And, under the provisions of the 67- 
Senator Amendment, while the maximum 
population-variance ratio was increased to 
about 59-to-1 in the Senate, it was sig- 
nificantly reduced to about 4.7-to-1 in the 
House of Representatives. Jefferson Coun- 
ty was given 17 House seats, an addition of 
10, and Mobile County was allotted eight, an 
increase of five. The increased representa- 
tion of the urban counties was achieved pri- 
marily by limiting the State’s 55 least popu- 
lous counties to one House seat each, and 
the net effect was to take 19 seats away from 
rural counties and allocate them to the more 
populous counties. Even so, serious dispari- 
ties from a population-based standard re- 
mained. Montgomery County, with 169,210 
people, was given only four seats, while Coosa 
County, with a population of only 10,726, 
and Cleburne County, with only 10,911, were 
each allocated one representative. 

Turning next to the provisions of the 
Crawford-Webb Act, the District Court 
found that its apportionment of the 106 
seats in the Alabama House of Representa- 
tives, by allocating one seat to each county 
and distributing the remaining 39 to the 
more populous counties in d ratio 
to their populations, was “totally unaccept- 
able.” * Under this plan, about 37 percent 


% Id., at 438. 

17 According to the district court, in the in- 
terval between its preliminary order and its 
decision on the merits, the Alabama Legisla- 
ture, despite adopting this constitutional 
amendment proposal, “refused to inquire of 
the Supreme Court of the State of Alabama 
whether this provision in the constitution of 
the State of Alabama could be changed by 
constitutional amendment as the ‘67-senator 
amendment’ proposes.” 208 F. Supp., at 437. 

At least this is the reading of the district 
court of two somewhat conflicting decisions 
by the Alabama Supreme Court, resulting in 
“a manifest uncertainty of the legality of the 
proposed constitutional amendment, as 
measured by State standards * .“ 208 F. 
Supp.. at 438. Compare Opinion of the Jus- 
tices, 254 Ala. 183, 184, 47 So. 2d 713, 714 
(1950) with Opinion of the Justices, 263 Ala. 
158, 164, 81 So. 2d 881, 887 (1955). 

3 See the later discussion, infra, at—, and 
note 68, infra, where we reject the lower 
court's apparent conclusion that the appor- 
tionment of the Alabama house, under the 
67-senator amendment, comported with the 
requirements of the equal protection clause. 

„While no formula for the statute’s ap- 
portionment of representatives is expressly 
stated, one can be ted. Counties 
with less than 45,000 people are given 1 
seat; those with 45,000 to 90,000 receive 2 
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of the State’s total population would reside 
in counties electing a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Alabama House, with a maximum 
population-variance ratio of about 5-to-1. 
Each representative from Jefferson and Mo- 
bile Counties would represent over 52,000 
persons while representatives from eight 
rural counties would each represent less 
than 20,000 people. The Court regarded the 
senatorial apportionment provided in the 
Crawford-Webb Act as “a step in the right 
direction, but an extremely short step,” and 
but a “slight improvement over the present 
system of representation.”“ The net effect 
of combining a few of the less populous 
counties into two-county districts and split- 
ting up several of the larger districts into 
smaller ones would be merely to increase the 
minority which would be represented by a 
majority of the members of the Senate from 
25.1% to only 27.6% of the State’s popu- 
lation. The Court pointed out that, under 
the Crawford-Webb Act, the vote of a person 
in the senatorial district consisting of Bibb 
and Perry Counties would be worth 20 times 
that of a citizen in Jefferson County, and 
that the vote of a citizen in the six smallest 
districts would be worth 15 or more times 
that of a Jefferson County voter. The Court 
concluded that the Crawford-Webb Act was 
“totally unacceptable” as a “piece of per- 
manent legislation” which, under the Ala- 
bama Constitution, would have remained in 
effect without alteration at least until after 
the next decennial census. 

Under the detailed requirements of the 
various constitutional provisions relating to 
the apportionment of seats in the Alabama 
Senate and House of Representatives, the 
Court found, the membership of neither 
house can be apportioned solely on a popu- 
lation basis, despite the provision in art. 
XVIII, sec. 284, which states that “represen- 
tation in the legislature shall be based upon 
population.” In dealing with the conflict- 
ing and somewhat paradoxical requirements 
(under which the number of seats in the 
House is limited to 106 but each of the 67 
counties is required to be given at least one 
representative and the size of the Senate is 
limited to 35 but it is required to have at 
least one-fourth of the members of the 
House, although no county can be given more 
than one senator), the District Court stated 
its view that “the controlling or dominant 
provision of the Alabama Constitution on the 
subject of representation in the Legislature” 
is the previously referred to language of sec. 
284. The Court stated that the detailed 
requirements of art. IX, secs. 197-200, “make 
it obvious that in neither the House nor 
the Senate can representation be based 
strictly and entirely upon population * * . 
The result may well be that representation 
according to population to some extent must 
be required in both Houses if invidious dis- 
crimination in the legislative systems as a 
whole is to be avoided. Indeed, * * * it is 
the policy and theme of the Alabama Con- 


counties with 90,000 to 150,000, 3 
those with 150,000 to 300,000, 4 
seats; counties with 300,000 to 600,000, 6 
seats; and counties with over 600,000 are 
given 12 seats. 

App. F. to the lower court’s opinion 
sets out a chart showing the populations of 
the 35 senatorial districts provided for un- 
der the Crawford-Webb Act and the compo- 
sition, by counties, of the various districts. 
208 F. Supp., at 451. 

2# Cross~appellants in No. 27 assert that the 
Crawford-Webb Act was a “minimum-change 
measure“ which merely redrew new sena- 
torial district lines around the nominees of 
the May 1962 Democratic primary so as to 
retain the seats of 34 of the 35 nominees, 
and resulted, in practical effect, in the shift 
of only one senate seat from an overrepre- 
sented district to another underpopulated, 
newly created district. 
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stitution to require representation according 
to population in both Houses as nearly as 
may be, while still complying with more de- 
tailed provisions.” = 

The District Court then directed its con- 
cern to the providing of an effective remedy. 
It indicated that it was adopting and order- 
ing into effect for the November 1962 elec- 
tion a provisional and temporary reappor- 
tionment plan composed of the provisions 
relating to the House of Representatives 
contained in the 67-Senator Amendment and 
the provisions of the Crawford-Webb Act 
relating to the Senate. The Court noted, 
however, that “the proposed reapportion- 
ment of the Senate in the ‘Crawford-Webb 
Act,’ unacceptable as a piece of permanent 
legislation, may not even break the strangle 
hold.” Stating that it was retaining juris- 
diction and deferring any hearing on plain- 
tiffs’ motion for a permanent injunction 
“until the Legislature, as provisionally reap- 
portioned * * *, has an opportunity to pro- 
vide for a true reapportionment of both 
Houses of the Alabama Legislature,” the 
Court emphasized that its “moderate” action 
was designed to break the strangle hold by 
the smaller counties on the Alabama Legis- 
lature and would not suffice as a permament 
reapportionment. On July 25, 1962, the 
Court entered its decree in accordance with 
its previously stated determinations, con- 
cluding that “plaintiffs * * * are denied 
* * * equal protection * * * by virtue of 
the debasement of their votes since the 
Legislature of the State of Alabama has 
failed and continues to fail to reapportion 
itself as required by law.” It enjoined the 
defendant state officials from holding any 
future elections under any of the apportion- 
ment plans that it had found invalid, and 
stated that the 1962 election of Alabama leg- 
islators could validly be conducted only 
under the apportionment scheme specified in 
the Court’s order. 

After the District Court’s decision, new 
primary elections were held pursuant to leg- 
islation enacted in 1962 at the same special 
session as the p constitutional 
amendment and the Crawford-Webb Act, to 
be effective in the event the Court itself or- 
dered a particular reapportionment plan into 
immediate effect. The November 1962 gen- 
eral election was likewise conducted on the 
basis of the District Court’s ordered appor- 
tionment of legislative seats, as Mr. Justice 
Black refused to stay the District Court's 
order. Consequently, the present Alabama 
Legislature is apportioned in accordance with 
the temporary plan prescribed by the Dis- 
trict Court’s decree. All members of both 
houses of the Alabama Legislature serve 
four-year terms, so that the next regularly 
scheduled election of legislators will not be 
held until 1966. The 1963 regular session of 
the Alabama Legislature produced no legis- 
lation relating to legislative apportion- 
ment,” and the legislature, which meets bi- 
ennially, will not hold another regular ses- 
sion until 1965. 

No effective political remedy to obtain re- 
lief against the alleged malapportionment 
of the Alabama Legislature appears to have 
been available“ No initiative procedure ex- 


2 208 F. Supp., at 439. 

2 Possibly this resulted from an under- 
standable desire on the part of the Alabama 
Legislature to await a final determination 
by this Court in the instant litigation before 
proceeding to enact a permanent apportion- 
ment plan. 

3 However, a proposed constitutional 
amendment, which would have made the 
Alabama House of Representatives somewhat 
more representative of population but the 
senate substantially less so, was rejected by 
the people in a 1956 referendum, with the 
more populous counties accounting for the 
defeat. 
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ists under Alabama law. Amendment of the 
State Constitution can be achieved only after 
a proposal is adopted by three-fifths of the 
members of both houses of the legislature 
and is approved by a majority of the peo- 
ple,” or as a result of a constitutional con- 
vention convened after approval by the 
people of a convention call initiated by a 
majority of both houses of the Alabama 
Legislature.” 

Notices of appeal to this Court from the 
District Court’s decision were timely filed by 
defendents below (appellants in No. 23) and 
by two groups of intervenor-plaintiffs (cross- 
appellants in Nos. 27 and 41). Appellants 
in No. 23 contend that the District Court 
erred in holding the existing and the two 
proposed plans for the apportionment of 
seats in the Alabama Legislature unconstitu- 
tional, and that a federal court lacks the 
power to affirmatively reapportion seats in 
a state legislature. Cross-appellants in No. 
27 assert that the court below erred in failing 
to compel reapportionment of the Alabama 
Senate on a population basis as allegedly re- 
quired by the Alabama Constitution and the 
Equal Protection Clause of the Federal Con- 
stitution. Cross-appellants in No. 41 con- 
tend that the District Court should have re- 
quired and ordered into effect the apportion- 
ment of seats in both houses of the Ala- 
bama Legislature on a population basis. We 
noted probable jurisdiction on June 10, 1963. 
374 U.S. 802. 

1 


Undeniably the Constitution of the United 
States protects the right of all qualified citi- 
zens to vote, in state as well as in federal 
elections. A consistent line of decisions by 
this Court in cases involving attempts to 
deny or restrict the right of suffrage has 
made this indelibly clear. It has been re- 
peatedly recognized that all qualified voters 
have a constitutionally protected right to 
vote, ex parte Yarbrough, 110 U.S. 651, and 
to have their votes counted, United States v. 
Mosley, 238 U.S. 383. In Mosley the Court 
stated that it is “as equally unquestionable 
that the right to haye one’s vote counted 
is as open to protection * * * as the right to 
put a ballot in a box.” 238 U.S. at 386. 

The right to vote can neither be denied 
outright, Guinn v. United States, 238 U.S. 
347, Lane v. Wilson, 307 U.S. 268, nor can it 
be destroyed by alteration of ballots, see 
United States v. Classic, 313 U.S. 299, 315, nor 
diluted by ballot-box stuffing, Ex parte Sie- 
bold, 100 U.S. 371, United States v. Saylor, 
322 U.S. 385. As the Court stated in Classic, 
“Obviously included within the right to 
choose, secured by the Constitution, is the 
right of qualified voters within a State to 
cast their ballots and have them counted. 
* * + 313 U.S. at 315. Racially based gerry- 
mandering, Gomillion v. Lightfoot, 364 U.S. 
339, and the conducting of white primaries, 
Nixon v. Herndon, 278 U.S. 536, Nizon v. Con- 
don, 286 U.S. 73, Smith v. Allwright, 321 U.S. 
649, Terry v. Adams, 345 U.S. 461, both of 
which result in denying to some citizens 
their rigħt to vote, have been held to be con- 
stitutionally impermissible. And history has 
seen a continuing expansion of the scope of 
the right of suffrage in this country“ The 
right to vote freely for the candidate of one’s 


See the discussion in Lucas v. The Forty- 
Fourth General Assembly of the State of 
Colorado, — U.S. —, ——, decided also this 
date, with respect to the lack of Federal 
constitutional significance of the presence or 
absence of an available political remedy. 

æ Ala. Const., Art. XVIII, sec. 284. 

* Ala. Const., Art. XVIII, sec. 286. 

*The 15th, 17th, 19th, 23d and 24th 
amendments to the Federal Constitution all 
involve expansions of the right of suffrage. 
Also relevant, in this regard, is the civil rights 
legislation enacted by Congress in 1957 and 
1960. 
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choice is of the essence of a democratic so- 
ciety, and any restrictions on that right 
strike at the heart of representative govern- 
ment. And the right of can be 
denied by a debasement or dilution of the 
weight of a citizen’s vote just as effectively 
as by wholly prohibiting the free exercise of 
the franchise. 

In Baker v. Carr, 369 U.S. 186, we held that 
a claim asserted under the Equal Protection 
Clause challenging the constitutionality of 
a State’s apportionment of seats in its leg- 
islature, on the ground that the right to 
vote of certain citizens was effectively im- 
paired since debased and diluted in effect, 
presented a justiciable controversy subject 
to adjudication by federal courts. The spate 
of similar cases filed and decided by lower 
courts since our decision in Baker amply 
shows that the problem of state legislative 
malapportionment is one that is perceived to 
exist in a large number of the States.” In 
Baker, a suit involving an attack on the ap- 
portionment of seats in the Tennessee 
lature, we remanded to the District Court, 
which had dismissed the action, for consid- 
eration on the merits. We intimated no 
view as to the proper constitutional stand- 
ards for evaluating the validity of a state 
legislative apportionment scheme. Nor did 
we give any consideration to the question 
of appropriate remedies. Rather, we simply 
stated: 


“Beyond noting that we have no cause at 
this stage to doubt the District Court will be 
able to fashion relief if violations of consti- 
tutional rights are found, it is improper now 
to consider what remedy would be most ap- 
propriate if appellants prevail at trial.“ = 

We indicated in Baker, however, that the 
Equal Protection Clause provides discover- 
able and manageable standards for use by 
lower courts in determining the constitu- 
tionality of a State legislative apportionment 
scheme, and we stated: 

“Nor need the appellants, in order to suc- 
ceed in this action, ask the Court to enter 
upon policy determinations for which judi- 
cially manageable standards are lacking. 
Judicial standards under the Equal Protec- 
tion Clause are well developed and familiar, 
and it has been open to courts since the 
enactment of the Fourteenth Amendment to 
determine, if on the particular facts they 
must, that a discrimination reflects no policy, 
but simply arbitrary and capricious ac- 
tion,” # 


As stated by Mr. Justice Douglas in South 
v. Peters, 339 U.S, 276, 279: 

“There is more to the right to vote than 
the right to mark a piece of paper and drop 
it in a box or the right to pull a lever ina 
voting booth. The right to vote includes 
the right to have the ballot counted. * * * 
It also includes the right to have the vote 
counted at full value without dilution or 
discount. * * * That federally protected 
right suffers substantial dilution * * * 
[where a] favored group has full voting 
strength * * * [and] the groups not in 
favor have their votes discounted.” (Doug- 
las, J., dissenting.) 

Litigation challenging the constitution- 
ality of state legislative apportionment 
schemes had been instituted in at least 34 
States prior to end of 1962—within 9 months 
of our decision in Baker v. Carr. See McKay, 
Political Thickets and Crazy Quilts: Reap- 
portionment and Equal Protection, 61 Mich. 
L. Rev. 645, 706-710 (1963), which contains 
an ap) dix summarizing reapportionment 
litigation through the end of 1962. See also 
David and Eisenberg, Devaluation of the Ur- 
ban and Suburban Vote (1961); Goldberg, 
The Statistics of Malapportionment, 72 Yale 
L.J. 90 (1962). 

u 369 U.S., at 198. 

* Id., at 226. 
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Subsequent to Baker, we remanded several 
cases to the courts below for reconsideration 
in light of that decision. 

In Gray v. Sanders, 372 U.S. 368, we held 
that the Georgia county unit system, ap- 
plicable in statewide primary elections, was 
unconstitutional since it resulted in a dilu- 
tion of the weight of the votes of certain 
Georgia voters merely because of where they 
resided. After indicating that the Fifteenth 
and Nineteenth Amendments prohibit a 
State from overweighting or diluting votes 
on the basis of race or sex, we stated: 

“How then can one person be given twice 
or ten times the voting power of another 
person in a statewide election merely because 
he lives in a rural area or because he lives in 
the smallest rural county? Once the geo- 
graphical unit for which a representative 
is to be chosen is designated, all who par- 
ticipate in the election are to have an equal 
vote—whatever their race, whatever their 
sex, whatever their occupation, whatever 
their income, and wherever their home may 
be in that geographical unit. This is re- 
quired by the Equal Protection Clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. The concept of ‘we 
the people’ under the Constitution visualizes 
no preferred class of voters but equality 
among those who met the basic qualifica- 
tions. The idea that every voter is equal 
to every other voter in his State, when he 
casts his ballot in favor of one of several 
competing candidates, underlies many of our 
decisions.” = 

Continuing, we stated that “there is no in- 
dication in the Constitution that homesite 
or occupation affords a permissible basis for 
distinguishing between qualified voters 
within the State.” And, finally, we con- 
cluded: “The conception of political equality 
from the Declaration of Independence, to 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, to the Fif- 
teenth, Seventeenth and Nineteenth Amend- 
ments can mean only one thing—one person, 
one vote.” = 

We stated in Gray, however, that that case, 
“unlike Baker v. Carr, * * * does not involve 
a question of the degree to which the Equal 
Protection Clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment limits the authority of a State legis- 
lature in designing the geographical districts 
from which representatives are chosen either 
for the State Legislature or for the Federal 
House of Representatives * * *. Nor does it 
present the question, inherent in the bi- 
cameral form of our Federal Government, 
whether a State may have one house chosen 
without regard to population.” # 

Of course, in these cases we are faced with 
the problem not presented in Gray—that of 
determining the basic standards and stating 
the applicable guidelines for implementing 
our decision in Baker v. Carr. 

In Wesberry v. Sanders, 376 U.S. 1, decided 
earlier this Term, we held that attacks on the 
constitutionality of congressional districting 
plans enacted by state legislatures do not 
present nonjustifiable questions and should 
not be dismissed generally for “want of 
equity.” We determined that the constitu- 
tional test for the validity of congressional 
districting schemes was one of substantial 
equality of population among the various 
districts established by a state legislature 
for the election of members of the Federal 
House of Representatives. 


% Scholle v. Hare, 369 U.S. 429 (Michigan); 
WMCA, Inc. v. Simon, 370 U.S. 190 (New 
York). 

™ 372 U.S., at 379-380. 

= Id., at 381. 

Id., at 376. Later in the opinion we again 
stated: “Nor does the question here have 
anything to do with the composition of the 
State or Federal Legislature. And we in- 
timate no opinion on the constitutional 
phases of that problem beyond what we said 
in Baker v. Carr.” Id., at 378. 
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In that case we decided that an appor- 
tionment of congressional seats which con- 
tracts the value of some votes and expands 
that of others” is unconstitutional, since 
“the Federal Constitution intends that when 
qualified voters elect members of Congress 
each vote be given as much weight as any 
other vote * * *.” We concluded that the 
constitutional prescription for election of 
members of the House of Representatives “by 
the People,” construed in its historical con- 
text, “means that as nearly as is practicable 
one man’s vote in a congressional election is 
to be worth as much as another’s.” We fur- 
ther stated: 

“It would defeat the principle solemnly 
embodied in the Great Compromise—equal 
representation in the House for equal num- 
bers of people—for us to hold that, within 
the States, legislatures may draw the lines of 
congressional districts in such a way as to 
give some voters a greater voice in choosing 
a Congressman than others.” * 

We found further, in Wes that “our 
Constitution’s plan objective’ was that “of 
making equal representation for equal num- 
bers of people the fundamental goal * * +» 
We concluded by stating: 

“No right is more precious in a free country 
than that of having a voice in the election of 
those who make the laws under which, as 
good citizens, we must live. Other rights, 
even the most basic, are illusory if the right 
to vote is undermined. Our Constitution 
leaves no room for classification of people in 
a way that unnecessarily abridges this 
right.“ 

Gray and Wesberry are of course not dis- 
Positive of or directly controlling on our 
decision in these cases involving State legis- 
lative apportionment controversies, Admit- 
tedly, those decisions, in which we held that, 
in statewide and in congressional elections, 
one person’s vote must be counted equally 
with those of all other voters in a State, 
were based on different constitutional con- 
siderations and were addressed to rather 
distinct problems. But neither are they 
wholly inapposite. Gray, though not de- 
terminative here since involving the weight- 
ing of votes in statewide elections, estab- 
lished the basic principle of equality among 
voters within a State, and held that yoters 
cannot be classified, constitutionally, on the 
basis of where they live, at least with re- 
spect to voting in statewide elections. And 
our decision in Wesberry was of course 
grounded on that language of the Consti- 
tution which prescribes that Members of 
the Federal House of Representatives are to 
be chosen “by the people,” while attacks on 
State legislative apportionment schemes, 
such as that involved in the instant cases, 
are principally based on the equal protection 
clause of the 14th amendment. Neverthe- 
less, Wesberry clearly established that the 
fundamental principle of representative gov- 
ernment in this country is one of equal rep- 
resentation for equal numbers of people, 
without regard to race, sex, economic status, 
or place of residence within a State. Our 
problem, then, is to ascertain, in the instant 
cases, whether there are any constitutionally 
cognizable principles which would justify 
departures from the basic standard of equal- 
ity among voters in the apportionment of 
seats in State legislatures. 


A predominant consideration in determin- 
ing whether a State’s legislative apportion- 
ment scheme constitutes an invidious dis- 
crimination violative of rights asserted under 
the equal protection clause is that the rights 
allegedly impaired are individual and per- 
sonal in nature. As stated by the Court in 
United States v. Bathgate, 246 U.S. 220, 227, 


7376 U.S., at 14. 
Id., at 17-18. 
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“the right to vote is personal * . % 
While the result of a court decision in a 
State legislative apportionment controversy 
may be to require the restructuring of the 
geographical distribution of seats in a State 
legislature, the judicial focus must be con- 
centrated upon ascertaining whether there 
has been any discrimination against certain 
of the State's citizens which constitutes an 
impermissible impairment of their constitu- 
tionally protected right to vote. Like Skin- 
ner v. Oklahoma, 316 U.S. 535, such a case 
touches a sensitive and important area of 
human rights,” and “involves one of the 
basic civil rights of man,” presenting ques- 
tions of alleged “invidious discriminations 
* * * against groups or types of individuals 
in violation of the constitutional guarantee 
of just and equal laws.” 316 U.S., at 536, 541. 
Undoubtedly, the right of suffrage is a funda- 
mental matter in a free and democratic so- 
ciety. Especially since the right to exercise 
the franchise in a free and unimpaired man- 
ner is preservative of other basic civil and 
political rights, any alleged infringement of 
the right of citizens to vote must be carefully 
and meticulously scrutinized. Almost a cen- 
tury ago, in Yick Wo v. Hopkins, 118 U.S. 
356, the Court referred to “the political fran- 
chise of voting” as “a fundamental political 
right, because preservative of all rights.” 118 
U.S., at 370. 

Legislators represent people, not trees or 
acres. Legislators are elected by voters, not 
farms or cities or economic interests. As 
long as ours is a representative form of gov- 
ernment, and our legislatures are those in- 
struments of government elected directly by 
and directly representative of the people, 
the right to elect legislators in a free and un- 
impaired fashion is a bedrock of our political 
system. It could hardly be gainsaid that a 
constitutional claim had been asserted by an 
allegation that certain otherwise qualified 
voters had been entirely prohibited from 
voting for members of their State legislature. 
And, if a State should provide that the votes 
of citizens in one part of the State should 
be given two times, or five times, or 10 times 
the weight of votes of citizens in another 
part of the State, it could hardly be con- 
tended that the right to vote of those resid- 
ing in the disfavored areas had not been 
effectively diluted. It would appear extraor- 
dinary to suggest that a State could be 
constitutionally permitted to enact a law 
providing that certain of the State’s voters 
could vote two, five, or 10 times for their 
legislative representatives, while voters liv- 
ing elsewhere could vote only once. And it 
is inconceivable that a State law to the effect 
that, in counting votes for legislators, 
the votes of citizens in one part of the State 
would be multiplied by two, five, or 10, while 
the votes of persons in another area would 
be counted only at face value, could be con- 
stitutionally sustainable. 

Of course, the effect of state legislative 
districting schemes which give the same 
number of representatives to unequal 
numbers of constituents is identical.“ Over- 


As stated by Mr. Justice Douglas, the 
rights sought to be vindicated in a suit chal- 
lenging an apportionment scheme are per- 
sonal and individual,” South v. Peters, 339 
U.S., at 280, and are “important political 
rights of the people,” MacDougall v. Green, 
335 U.S. 281, 288. (Douglas, J., dissenting.) 

0 As stated by Mr. Justice Black in Colgrove 
v. Green, 328 U.S. 549, 569-571: 

“No one would deny that the equal pro- 
tection clause would * * * prohibit a law 
that would expressly give certain citizens a 
half vote and others a full vote. * * * [T]he 
constitutionally guaranteed right to vote and 
the right to have one’s vote counted clearly 
imply the policy that State election systems, 
no matter what their form, should be de- 
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weighting and overvaluation of the votes of 
those living here has the certain effect of 
dilution and undervaluation of the votes of 
those living there. The resulting discrimi- 
nation against those individual voters living 
in disfavored areas is easily demonstrable 
mathematically. Their right to vote is sim- 
ply not the same right to vote as that of 
those living in a favored part of the State. 
Two, five, or 10 of them must vote before 
the effect of their voting is equivalent to 
that of their fayored neighbor. Weighting 
the votes of citizens differently, by any 
method or means, merely because of where 
they happen to reside, hardly seems justi- 
fiable. One must be ever aware that the 
Constitution forbids “sophisticated as well 
as simple-minded modes of discrimination.” 
Lane v. Wilson, 307 U.S. 268, 275, Gomillion 
v. Lightfoot, 364 U.S. 339, 342. As we stated 
in Wesberry v. Sanders, supra: 

“We do not believe that the Framers of 
the Constitution intended to permit the 
same vote-diluting discrimination to be ac- 
complished through the device of districts 
containing widely varied numbers of inhabi- 
tants. To say that a vote is worth more in 
one district than in another would * * * 
run counter to our fundamental ideas of 
democratic government *."4 

State legislatures are, historically, the 
fountainhead of representative government 
in this country. A number of them have 
their roots in colonial times, and substan- 
tially antedate the creation of our Nation 
and our Federal Government. In fact, the 
first formal stirrings of American political 
independence are to be found, in large part, 
in the views and actions of several of the 
colonial legislative bodies. With the birth 


signed to give approximately equal weight 
to each vote cast. *.* * [A] State legislature 
cannot deny eligible voters the right to vote 
for Congressmen and the right to have their 
vote counted. It can no more destroy the 
effectiveness of their vote in part and no 
more accomplish this in the name of ‘appor- 
tionment’ than under any other name.” 
(Black, J., dissenting.) 

“376 U.S., at 8. See also id., at 17, quoting 

from James Wilson, a delegate to the Con- 
stitutional Convention and later an Associ- 
ate Justice of this Court, who stated: 
“[A]ll elections ought to be equal. Elec- 
tions are equal, when a given number of 
citizens, in one part of the State, choose as 
many representatives, as are chosen by the 
same number of citizens, in any other part 
of the State. In this manner, the propor- 
tion of the representatives and of the con- 
stituents will remain invariably the same.” 
2 The Works of James Wilson (Andrews ed. 
1896) 15. 

And, as stated by Mr. Justices Douglas in 
MacDougall v. Green, 355 U.S., at 288, 290: 
“[A] regulation * * * [which] discrimi- 
nates against the residents of the populous 
counties of the State in favor of rural sec- 
tions * + lacks the equality to which 
the exercise of political rights is entitled 
under the 14th amendment. 

“Free and honest elections are the very 
foundation of our Republican form of gov- 
ernment. Discrimination against any group 
or class of citizens in the exercise of these 
constitutionally protected rights of citizen- 
ship deprives the electoral process of integ- 
rity. 

“None would deny that a State law giving 
some citizens twice the vote of other citizens 
in either the primary or general election 
would lack that equality which the 14th 
amendment guarantees. The theme of the 
Constitution is equality among citizens in 
the exercise of their political rights. The 
notion that one group can be granted greater 
voting strength than another is hostile to 
our standards for popular representative 
government.” (Douglas, J., dissenting). 
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of our National Government, and the adop- 
tion and ratification of the Federal Consti- 
tution, State legislatures retained a most im- 
portant place in our Nation’s governmental 
structure. But representative government 
is in essence self-government through the 
medium of elected representatives of the peo- 
ple, and each and every citizen has an in- 
alienable right to full and effective partici- 
pation in the political processes of his State’s 
legislative bodies. Most citizens can achieve 
this participation only as qualified voters 
through the election of legislators to repre- 
sent them. Full and effective participation 
by all citizens in State government requires, 
therefore, that each citizen has an equally 
effective voice in the election of members of 
his State legislature. Modern and viable 
State government needs, and the Constitu- 
tion demands, no less, 

Logically, in a society ostensibly grounded 
on representative government, it would seem 
reasonable that a majority of the people of 
a State could elect a majority of that State’s 
legislators. To conclude differently, and to 
sanction minority control of State legisla- 
tive bodies, would appear to deny majority 
rights in a way that far surpasses any pos~ 
sible denial of minority rights that might 
otherwise be thought to result. Since legis- 
latures are responsible for enacting laws by 
which all citizens are to be governed, they 
should be bodies which are collectively re- 
sponsive to the popular will. And the con- 
cept of equal protection has been tradition- 
ally viewed as requiring the uniform treat- 
ment of persons standing in the same rela- 
tion to the governmental action questioned 
or challenged. With respect to the allocation 
of legislative representation, all voters, as 
citizens of a State, stand in the same rela- 
tion regardless of where they live. Any sug- 
gested criteria for the differentiation of citi- 
zens are insufficient to justify any discrimi- 
nation, as to the weight of their votes, un- 
less relevant to the permissible purposes of 
legislative apportionment. Since the achiey- 
ing of fair and effective representation for 
all citizens is concededly the basic aim of 
legislative apportionment, we conclude that 
the equal protection clause guarantees the 
opportunity of equal participation by all 
voters in the election of State legislators. 
Diluting the weight of votes because of place 
of residence impairs basic constitutional 
rights under the 14th amendment just as 
much as invidious discriminations based 
upon factors such as race, Brown v. Board 
of Education, 347 U.S. 483, or economic sta- 
tus, Griffin v. Illinois, 351 U.S. 12, Douglas 
v. California, 372 U.S. 353. Our constitu- 
tional system amply provides for the pro- 
tection of minorities by means other than 
giving them majority control of State legis- 
latures. And the democratic ideals of equal- 
ity and majority rule, which have served 
this Nation so well in the past, are hardly 
of any less significance for the present and 
the future. 

We are told that the matter of apportion- 
ing representation in a State legislature is 
a complex and many-faceted one. We are 
advised that States can rationally consider 
factors other than population in apportion- 
ing legislative representation. We are ad- 
monished not to restrict the power of the 
States to impose differing views as to political 
philosophy on their citizens. We are cau- 
tioned about the dangers of entering into 
political thickets and mathematical quag- 
mires. Our answer is this: a denial of con- 
stitutionally protected rights demands judi- 
cial protection; our oath and our office re- 
quire no less of us. As stated in Gomillion v. 
Lightfoot, supra: 

“When a State exercises power wholly with- 
in the domain of State interest, it is in- 
sulated from Federal judicial review. But 
such insulation is not carried over when 
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State power is used as an instrument for cir- 
cumyenting a federally protected right.“ 4 

To the extent that a citizen’s right to vote 
is debased, he is that much less a citizen. 
The fact that an individual lives here or there 
is not a legitimate reason for overweighting 
or diluting the efficacy of his vote. The com- 
plexions of societies and civilizations change 
often with amazing rapidity. A nation once 
primarily rural in character becomes pre- 
dominantly urban.“ Representation schemes 
once fair and equitable become archaic and 
outdated. But the basic principle of rep- 
resentative government remains, and must 
remain, unchanged—the weight of a citizen's 
vote cannot be made to depend on where he 
lives. Population is, of necessity, the starting 
point for consideration and the controlling 
criterion for judgment in legislative appor- 
tionment controversies.“ 

A citizen, a qualified voter, is no more nor 
no less so because he lives in the city or on 
the farm. This is the clear and strong com- 
mand of our Constitution's equal protection 
clause. This is an essential part of the con- 
cept of a government of laws and not men. 
This is at the heart of Lincoln’s vision of 
“government of the people, by the people, 
{and] for the people.” The equal protection 
clause demands no less than substantially 
equal State legislative representation for all 
citizens, of all places as well as of all races. 

Iv 

We hold that, as a basic constitutional 
standard, the Equal Protection Clause re- 
quires that the seats in both houses of & 
bicameral State legislature must be appor- 
tioned on a population basis. Simply stated, 
an individual's right to vote for state legis- 
lators is unconstitutionally impaired when 
its weight is in a substantial fashion diluted 
when compared with votes of citizens living 
in other parts of the State. Since, under 
neither the existing apportionment provi- 
sions nor under either of the proposed plans 


© 364 U.S., at 347. 

«s Although legislative apportionment con- 
troversies are generally viewed as involving 
urban-rural conflicts, much evidence indi- 
cates that presently it is the fast-growing 
suburban areas which are probably the most 
seriously underrepresented in many of our 
State legislatures. And, while currently the 
thrust of State legislative malapportionment 
results, in most States, in underrepresenta- 
tion of urban and suburban areas, in earlier 
times cities were in fact overrepresented in 
a number of States. In the early 19th cen- 
tury, certain of the seaboard cities in some 
of the Eastern and Southern States possessed 
and struggled to retain legislative representa- 
tion disproportionate to population, and bit- 
terly opposed according additional repre- 
sentation to the growing inland areas. Con- 
ceivably, in some future time, urban areas 
might again be in a situation of attempting 
to acquire or retain legislative representation 
in excess of that to which, on a population 
basis, they are entitled. Malapportionment 
can, and has historically, run in various di- 
rections. However and whenever it does, it 
is constitutionally impermissible under the 
equal protection clause. 

“The British experience in eradicating 
“rotten boroughs” is interesting and en- 
lightening. Parliamentary representation is 
now based on districts of substantially equal 
population, and periodic reapportionment is 
aecomplished through independent Bound- 
ary Commissions, For a discussion of the 
experience and difficulties in Great Britain 
in achieving fair legislative representation, 
see Edwards, Theoretical and Comparative 
Aspects of Reapportionment and Redistrict- 
ing: With Reference to Baker v. Carr, 15 
Vand. L. Rey, 1265, 1275 (1962). See also 
the discussion in Baker v. Carr, 369 U.S., at 
302-307. (Frankfurter, J., dissenting.) 
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was either of the houses of the Alabama Leg- 
islature apportioned on a population basis, 
the District Court correctly held that all 
three of these schemes were constitutionally 
invalid. Furthermore, the existing appor- 
tionment, and also to a lesser extent the ap- 
portionment under the Crawford-Webb Act, 
presented little more than crazy quilts, com- 
pletely lacking in rationality, and could be 
found invalid on that basis alone. “ 

Although the District Court presumably 
found the apportionment of the Alabama 
House of Representatives under the 67- 
Senator Amendment to be acceptable, we 
conclude that the deviations from a strict 
population basis are too egregious to permit 
us to find that that body, under this pro- 
posed plan, was apportioned sufficiently on 
a population basis so as to permit the ar- 
rangement to be constitutionally sustained. 
Although about 43 percent of the State's 
total population would be required to com- 
prise districts which could elect a majority 
in that body, only 39 of the 106 House seats 
were actually to be distributed on a popu- 
lation basis, as each of Alabama’s 67 counties 
was given at least one representative, and 
population-variance ratios of close to 5-to-1 
would have existed, While mathematical 
nicety is not a constitutional requisite, one 
could hardly conclude that the Alabama 
House, under the proposed constitutional 
amendment, had been apportioned suffi- 
ciently on a population basis to be sustain- 
able under the requirements of the Equal 
Protection Clause. And none of the other 
apportionments of seats in elther of the bod- 
ies of the Alabama Legislature, under the 
three plans considered by the District Court, 
came nearly as close to approaching the re- 
quired constitutional standard as did that 
of the House of Representatives under the 
67-Senator Amendment, 

Legislative apportionment in Alabama is 
signally illustrative and symptomatic of the 
seriousness of this problem in a number of 
the States. At the time this litigation was 
commenced, there had been no reapportion- 
ment of seats in the Alabama Legisalture for 
over 60 years.“ Legislative action, cou- 
pled with the unavailability of any political 
or judicial remedy,” had resulted, with the 
passage of years, in the perpetuated scheme 
becoming little more than an irrational 
anachronism, Consistent failure by the Ala- 
bama Legislature to comply with State con- 
stitutional requirements as to the frequency 
of reapportionment and the bases of legis- 


Under the existing scheme, Marshall 
County, with a 1960 population of 48,018, 
Baldwin County, with 49,088, and Houston 
County, with 50,713, are each given only one 
seat in the Alabama House, while Bullock 
County, with only 13,462, Henry County, with 
15,286, and Lowndes County, with 15,417, are 
allotted two representatives each. And in the 
Alabama Senate, under the existing appor- 
tionment, a district comprising Lauderdale 
and Limestone Counties had a 1960 popula- 
tion of 98,135, and another composed of Lee 
and Russell Counties had 96,105. Conversely, 
Lowndes County, with only 15,417, and Wil- 
cox County, with 18,739, are nevertheless 
single-county senatorial districts given one 
Senate seat each. 1 

An interesting pre-Baker discussion of 
the problem of legislative malapportionment 
in Alabama is provided in Comment, Ala- 
bama’s Unrepresentative Legislature, 14 Ala. 
L. Rev. 403 (1962). 

See the cases cited and discussed in notes 
5-6, supra, where the Alabama Supreme 
Court refused even to consider the granting 
of relief in suits challenging the validity of 
the apportionment of seats in the Alabama 
Legislature, although it stated that the leg- 
islature had failed to comply with the re- 
quirements of the State Constitution with 
respect to legislative reapportionment. 
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lative representation resulted in a minority 
strangle hold on the State Legislature. In- 
equality of representation in one house 
added to the inequality in the other. With 
the crazy-quilt existing apportionment vir- 
tually conceded to be invalid, the Alabama 
Legislature offered two proposed plans for 
consideration by the District Court, neither 
of which was to be effective until 1966 and 
neither of which provided for the apportion- 
ment of even one of the two houses on a 
population basis. We find that the court 
below did not err in holding that neither of 
these proposed reapportionment schemes, 
considered as a whole, “meets the necessary 
constitutional requirements.” And we con- 
clude that the District Court acted prop- 
erly in considering these two proposed plans, 
although neither was to become effective un- 
til the 1966 election and the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment was scheduled to be 
submitted to the State’s voters in Novem- 
ber 1962." 

Consideration by the court below of the 
two proposed plans was clearly necessary in 
determining whether the Alabama Legisla- 
ture had acted effectively to correct the ad- 
mittedly existing malapportionment, and in 
ascertaining what sort of judicial relief, if 
any, should be afforded. 


v 


Sinte neither of the houses of the Alabama 
Legislature, under any of the three plans 
considered by the District Court, was appor- 
tioned on a population basis, we would be 
justified in proceeding no further. However, 
one of the proposed plans, that contained 
in the so-called 67-Senator Amendment, at 
least superficially resembles the scheme of 
legislative representation followed in the 
Federal Congress. Under this plan, each of 
Alabama's 67 counties is allotted one senator, 
and no counties are given more than one 
Senate seat. Arguably, this is analogous to 
the allocation of two Senate seats, in the 
Federal Congress, to each of the 50 States, 
regardless of population. Seats in the Ala- 
bama House, under the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment, are distributed by giving 
each of the 67 counties at least one, with the 
remaining 39 seats being allotted among the 
more populous counties on a population 
basis. This scheme, at least at first glance, 
appears to resemble that prescribed for the 
Federal House of Representatives, where the 
435 seats are distributed among the States 
on a population basis, although each State, 
regardless of its population, is given at least 
one Congressman. Thus, although there are 
substantial differences in underlying ra- 
tionale and result,” the 67-Senator Amend- 


However, since the District Court found 
the proposed constitutional amendment 
prospectively invalid, it was never in fact 
voted upon by the State’s electorate. 

a Resemblances between the system of rep- 
resentation in the Federal Congress and the 
apportionment scheme embodied in the 67- 
Senator Amendment appear to be more su- 
perficial than actual. Representation in the 
Federal House of Representatives is appor- 
tioned by the Constitution among the States 
in conformity with population. While each 
State is guaranteed at least one seat in the 
House, as a feature of our unique Federal 
system, only four States have less than 1/435 
of the country’s total population, under the 
1960 census. Thus, only four seats in the 
Federal House are distributed on a basis 
other than strict population, In Alabama, 
on the other hand, 40 of the 67 counties have 
less than 1/106 of the State’s total popula- 
tion. Thus, under the proposed amendment, 
over % of the total number of seats in the 
Alabama House would be distributed on a 
basis other than strict population. States 
with almost 50 percent of the Nation’s total 
population are required in order to elect a 
majority of the members of the Federal 
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ment, as proposed by the Alabama Legisla- 
ture, at least arguably presents for considera- 
tion a scheme analogous to that used for 
apportioning seats in Congress. 

Much has been written since our decision 
in Baker v. Carr about the applicability of 
the so-called federal analogy to state legisla- 
tive apportionment arrangements.” After 
considering the matter, the court below con- 
cluded that no conceivable analogy could 
be drawn between the federal scheme and the 
apportionment of seats in the Alabama Legis- 
lature under the proposed constitutional 
amendment. We agree with the District 
Court, and find the federal analogy inap- 
posite and irrelevant to state legislative dis- 
tricting schemes. Attempted reliance on the 
federal analogy appears often to be little 
more than an after-the-fact rationalization 
offered in defense of maladjusted state 
apportionment arrangements. The original 
constitutions of 36 of our States provided 
that representation in both houses of the 
state legislatures would be based completely, 
or predominantly, on population.” And the 
Founding Fathers clearly had no intention 
of establishing a pattern or model for the 
apportionment of seats in state legislatures 
when the system of representation in the 
Federal Congress was adopted." Demonstra- 
tive of this is the fact that the Northwest 
Ordinance, adopted in the same year, 1787, 
as the Federal Constitution, provided for the 


House, though unfair districting within some 
of the States presently reduces to about 42 
percent the percentage of the country’s pop- 
ulation which reside in districts electing in- 
dividuals, comprising a majority in the 
Federal House. Cf. Wesberry v. Sanders, 
supra, holding such congressional districting 
unconstitutional. Only about 43 percent of 
the population of Alabama would live in dis- 
tricts which could elect a majority in the 
Alabama House, under the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment. Thus, it could 
hardly be argued that the proposed appor- 
tionment of the Alabama House was based 
on population in a way comparable to the 
apportionment of seats in the Federal House 
among the States. 

0 For a thorough statement of the argu- 
ments against holding the so-called Federal 
analogy applicable to State legislative appor- 
tionment matters, see, e.g., McKay, Reappor- 
tionment and the Federal Analogy (National 
Municipal League pamphlet 1962); McKay, 
the Federal Analogy and State Apportion- 
ment Standards, 38 Notre Dame Law. 487 
(1963). See also Merrill, Blazes for a Trail 
Through the Thicket of Reapportionment, 
16 Okla. L. Rev. 59, 67-70 (1963). 

"208 F. Supp., at 438. See the discussion 
of the District court’s holding as to the ap- 
plicability of the Federal analogy earlier in 
this opinion, ante, at ——. 

Report of Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, Apportionment of 
State Legislatures 10-11, 35, 69 (1962). 

Thomas Jefferson repeatedly denounced 
the inequality of representation provided for 
under the 1776 Virginia Constitution and 
frequently proposed changing the State con- 
stitution to provide that both houses be ap- 
portioned on the basis of population. In 1816 
he wrote that ‘a government is republican 
in proportion as every member composing it 
has his equal voice in the direction of its 
concerns * * * by representatives chosen by 
himself,“ Letter to Samuel Kercheval, 10 
Writings of Thomas Jefferson (Ford ed. 1899) 
88. And a few years later, in 1819, he stated: 
“Equal representation is so fundamental a 
principle in a true republic that no prejudice 
can justify its violation because the prej- 
udices themselves cannot be justified.” Let- 
ter to William King, Jefferson Papers, Library 
of Congress, vol. 216, p. 38616. 
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apportionment of seats in territorial legis- 
latures solely on the basis of population.“ 

The system of representation in the two 
Houses of the Federal Congress is one in- 
grained in our Constitution, as part of the 
law of the land. It is one conceived out of 
compromise and concession indispensable 
to the establishment of our federal repub- 
lic.“ Arising from unique historical cir- 
cumstances, it is based on the consideration 
that in establishing our type of federalism 
a group of formerly independent States 
bound themselves together under one na- 
tional government. Admittedly, the orig- 
inal 13 States surrendered some of their 
sovereignty in agreeing to join together “to 
form a more perfect Union.” But at the 
heart of our constitutional system remains 
the concept of separate and distinct govern- 
mental entities which have delegated some, 
but not all, of their formerly held powers 
to the single national government. The 
fact that almost three-fourths of our pres- 
ent States were never in fact independently 
sovereign does not detract from our view 
that the so-called federal analogy is inap- 
plicable as a sustaining precedent for state 
legislative apportionments, The developing 
history and growth of our republic cannot 
cloud the fact that, at the time of the incept- 
tion of the system of representation in the 
Federal Congress, a compromise between the 
larger and smaller States on this matter 
averted a deadlock in the constitutional con- 
vention which had threatened to abort the 
birth of our Nation. In rejecting an asserted 
analogy to the federal electoral college in 
Gray v. Sanders, supra, we stated: 

“We think the analogies to the electoral 
college, to districting and redistricting, and 
to other phases of the problems of repre- 
sentation in States or Federal legislatures or 
conventions are inapposite. The inclusion 
of the electoral college in the Constitution, 
as the result of specific historical concerns, 
validated the collegiate principle despite its 
inherent numerical inequality, but implied 
nothing about the use of an analogous sys- 
tem by a State in a statewide election. No 
such specific accommodation of the latter 
was ever undertaken, and therefore no valida- 
tion of its numerical inequality ensued.” © 

Political subdivisions of States—counties, 
cities, or whatever—never were and never 
have been considered as sovereign entities. 
Rather, they have been traditionally regarded 
as subordinate governmental instrumentali- 
ties created by the State to assist in the carry- 
ing out of State governmental functions. As 
stated by the Court in Hunter v. City of 
Pittsburgh, 207 U.S. 161, 178, these govern- 
mental units are “created as convenient 
agencies for exercising such of the govern- 
mental powers of the State as may be en- 
trusted to them,” and the “number, nature 
and duration of the powers conferred upon 
[them] * * and the territory over which 
they shall be exercised rests in the absolute 
discretion of the State.” The relationship of 
the States to the Federal Government could 
hardly be less analogous. 

Thus, we conclude that the plan contained 
in the 67-Senator Amendment for appor- 
tioning seats in the Alabama Legislature 
cannot be sustained by recourse to the so- 
called federal analogy. Nor can any other 
inequitable state legislative apportionment 
scheme be justified on such an asserted 
basis. This does not necessarily mean that 
such a plan is irrational or involves some- 


% Art. II, sec. 14, of the Northwest Ordi- 
nance of 1787 stated quite specifically: The 
inhabitants of the said territory shall always 
be entitled to the benefits of a proportional 
representation of the people in the legisla- 
ture.” 

See the discussion in Westberry v. San- 
ders, 376 U.S., at 9-14. 

*372 U.S., at 378. 
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thing other than a “republican form of gov- 
ernment.” We conclude simply that such a 
plan is impermissible for the States under 
the Equal Protection Clause, since perforce 
resulting, in virtually every case, in sub- 
mergence of the equal-population principle 
in at least one house of a state legislature. 

Since we find the so-called federal analogy 
inapposite to a consideration of the consti- 
tutional validity of state legislative appor- 
tionment schemes, we necessarily hold that 
the Equal Protection Clause requires both 
houses of a state legislature to be appor- 
tioned on a population basis. The right of 
a citizen to equal representation and to have 
his vote weighted equally with those of all 
other citizens in the election of members of 
one house of a bicameral state legislature 
would amount to little f States could effec- 
tively submerge the equal-population prin- 
ciple in the apportionment of seats in the 
other house. If such a scheme were per- 
missible, an individual citizen’s ability to ex- 
ercise an effective voice in the only instru- 
ment of state government directly repre- 
sentative of the people might be almost as 
effectively thwarted as if neither house were 
apportioned on a population basis. 

Deadlock between the two bodies might 
result in compromise and concession on some 
issues. But in all too many cases the more 
probable result would be frustration of the 
majority will through minority veto in the 
house not apportioned on a population 
basis, stemming directly from the failure to 
accord adequate overall legislative represen- 
tation to all of the State’s citizens on a 
nondiscriminatory basis. In summary, we 
can perceive no constitutional difference, 
with respect to the geographical distribution 
of state legislative representation, between 
the two houses of a bicameral state legis- 
lature. 

We do not believe that the concept of bi- 
cameralism is rendered anachronistic and 
meaningless when the predominant basis of 
representation in the two state legislative 
bodies is required to be the same—popula- 
tion. A prime reason for bicameralism, mod- 
ernly considered, is to insure mature and de- 
liberate consideration of, and to prevent 
precipitate action on, proposed legislative 
measures, Simply because the controlling 
criterion for apportioning representation is 
required to be the same in both houses does 
not mean that there will be no differences in 
the composition and complexion of the two 
bodies. Different constituencies can be rep- 
resented in the two houses. One body could 
be composed of single-member districts while 
the other could have at least some multi- 
member districts. 

The length of terms of the legislators in 
the separate bodies could differ. The nu- 
merical size of the two bodies could be made 
to differ, even significantly, and the geo- 
graphical size of districts from which legis- 
lators are elected could also be made to differ. 
And apportionment in one house could be 
arranged so as to balance off minor inequities 
in the representation of certain areas in 
the other house. In summary, these and 
other factors could be, and are presently 
in many States, utilized to engender differ- 
ing complexions and collective attitudes in 
the two bodies of a State legislature, al- 
though both are apportioned substantially on 
a population basis. 

vr 


By holding that as a federal constitutional 
requisite both houses of a state legislature 
must be apportioned on a population basis, 
we mean that the Equal Protection Clause 
requires that a State make an honest and 
good faith effort to construct districts, in 
both houses of its legislature, as nearly of 
equal population as is practicable. We real- 
ize that it is a practical impossibility to 
arrange legislative districts so that each one. 
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has an identical number of residents, or citi- 
zens, or voters. Mathematical exactness or 
precision is hardly a workable constitutional 
requirement. 

In Wesberry v. Sanders, supra, the Court 
stated that congressional representation must 
be based on population as nearly as is prac- 
ticable. In implementing the basic con- 
stitutional principle of representative gov- 
ernment as enunciated by the Court in Wes- 
berry—equality of population among dis- 
tricts—some distinctions may well be made 
between congressional and state legislative 
representation. Since, almost invariably, 
there is a significantly larger number of seats 
in state legislative bodies to be distributed 
within a State than congressional seats, it 
may be feasible to use political subdivision 
lines to a greater extent in establishing state 
legislative districts than in congressional 
districting while still affording adequate rep- 
resentation to all parts of the State. To do 
so would be constitutionally valid, so long 
as the resulting apportionment was one based 
substantially on population and the equal- 
population principle was not diluted in any 
significant way. Somewhat more flexibility 
may therefore be constitutionally permissible 
with respect to state legislative apportion- 
ment than in congressional districting. 
Lower courts can and assuredly will work 
out more concrete and specific standards 
for evaluating state legislative apportionment 
schemes in the context of actual litigation. 
For the present, we deem it expedient not to 
attempt to spell out any precise constitu- 
tional tests. What is marginally permissible 
in one State may be unsatisfactory in an- 
other, depending on the particular circum- 
stances of the case. Developing a body of 
doctrine on a case-by-case basis appears to 
us to provide the most satisfactory means of 
arriving at detailed constitutional require- 
ments in the area of state legislative appor- 
tionment. Cf. Slaughter-House Cases, 16 
Wall. 36, 78-79. Thus, we proceed to state 
here only a few rather general considerations 
which appear to us to be relevant. 

A State may legitimately desire to main- 
tain the integrity of various political subdi- 
visions, insofar as possible, and provide for 
compact districts of contiguous territory in 
designing a legislative apportionment 
scheme. Valid considerations may underlie 
such aims. Indiscriminate districting, with- 
out any regard for political subdivision or 
natural or historical boundary lines, may be 
little more than an open invitation to parti- 
san gerrymandering. Single-member dis- 
tricts may be the rule in one State, while an- 
other State might desire to achieve some 
flexibility by creating multimember™ or 
floterial districts.“ Whether the means of 
accomplishment, the overriding objective 
must be substantial equality of population 
among the various districts, so that the vote 
of any citizen is approximately equal in 
weight to that of any other citizen in the 
State. 

History indicates, however, that many 
States have deviated, to a greater or lesser 
degree, from the equal-population principle 
in the apportionment of seats in at least one 


As stated by the Court in Bain Peanut 
Co. v. Pinson, 282 U.S. 499, 501, We must re- 
member that the machinery of government 
would not work if it were not allowed a little 
play in its joints.” 

But cf. the discussion of some of the 
practical problems inherent in the use of 
multimember districts in Lucas v. The Forty- 
Fourth General Assemby of the State of 
Colorado, — U.S., at —, decided also this 
date. 

See the discussion of the concept of 
floterial districts in Davis v. Mann, — U.S. —, 
— —, n. 2, decided also this date. 
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house of their legislatures.” So long as the 
divergences from a strict population standard 
are based on legitimate considerations inci- 
dent to the effectuation of a rational State 
policy, some deviations from the equal-popu- 
lation principle are constitutionally permis- 
sible with respect to the apportionment of 
seats in either or both of the two houses of 
a bicameral state legislature. But neither 
history alone,“ nor economic or other sorts 
of group interests, are permissible factors in 
attempting to justify disparities from popu- 
lation-based representation. 

Citizens, not history or economic interests, 
cast votes. Considerations of area alone pro- 
vide an insufficient justification for devia- 
tions from the equal-population principle. 
Again, people, not land or trees or pastures, 
vote. Modern developments and improve- 
ments in transportation and communications 
make rather hollow, in the mid-1960’s, most 
claims that deviations from population-based 
representation can validly be based solely on 
geographical considerations. Arguments for 
allowing such deviations in order to insure 
effective representation for sparsely settled 
areas and to prevent legislative districts from 
becoming so large that the availability of ac- 
cess of citizens to their representatives is 
impaired are today, for the most part, un- 
convincing. 

A consideration that appears to be of more 
substance in justifying some deviations from 
population-based representation in state leg- 
islatures is that of insuring some voice to 
political subdivisions, as political subdivi- 
sions. Several factors make more than in- 
substantial claims that a State can rationally 
consider according political subdivisions 
some independent representation in at least 
one body of the state legislature, as long as 
the basic standard of equality of population 
among districts is maintained. Local govern- 
mental entities are frequently charged with 
various responsibilities incident to the oper- 
ation of state government, In many States 
much of the legislature’s activity involves 
the enactment of so-called local legislation, 
directed only to the concerns of particular 
political subdivisions. 

And a State may legitimately desire to 
construct districts along political subdivision 
lines to deter the possibilities of gerry- 
mandering. However, permitting deviations 
from population-based representation does 
not mean that each local governmental unit 
or political subdivision can be given separate 
representation, regardless of population. 
Carried too far, a scheme of giving at least 
one seat in one house to each political sub- 
division (for example, to each county) could 
easily result, in many States, in a total sub- 


© For a discussion of the formal appoint- 
ment formulae prescribed for the allocation 
of seats in state legislatures, see Dixon, Ap- 
portionment Standards and Judicial Power, 
88 Notre Dame Law. 367, 398-400 (1963). 
See also The Council of State Governments, 
The Book of the States 1962-1963, 58-62 
(1962). 

In rejecting a suggestion that the repre- 
sentation of the newer Western States in 
Congress should be limited so that it would 
never exceed that of the original States, the 
Constitutional Convention plainly indicated 
its view that history alone provided an un- 
satisfactory basis for differentiations relat- 
ing to legislative representation, See Wes- 
verry v. Sanders, 376 U.S. at 14. Instead, 
the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, in explic- 
itly providing for population-based repre- 
sentation of those living in the Northwest 
Territory in their territorial legislatures, 
clearly implied that, as early as the year of 
the birth of our Federal system, the proper 
basis of legislative representation was re- 
garded as being population. 
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version of the equal-population principle in 
that legislative body.“ This would be es- 
pecially true in a State where the number of 
counties is large and many. of them are 
sparsely populated, and the number of seats 
in the legislative body being apportioned 
does not significantly exceed the number of 
counties. Such a result, we conclude, would 
be constitutionally impermissible. And care- 
ful judicial scrutiny must of course be given, 
in evaluating state apportionment schemes, 
to the character as well as the degree of devi- 
ations from a strict population basis. But 
if, even as a result of a clearly rational state 
policy of according to some legislative repre- 
sentation to political subdivision, popula- 
tion is submerged as the controlling consid- 
eration in the apportionment of seats in the 
particular legislative body, then the right of 
all of the State's citizens to cast an effective 
and adequately weigthed vote would be un- 
constitutionally impaired. 
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One of the arguments frequently offered 
as a basis for upholding a State's legislative 
apportionment arrangement, despite sub- 
stantial disparities from a population basis 
in either or both houses, is grounded on 
congressional approval, incident to admit- 
ting States into the Union, of state appor- 
tionment plans containing deviations from 
the equal-population principle. Proponents 
of this argument contend that congressional 
approval of such schemes, despite their dis- 
parities from population-based representa- 
tion, indicate that such arrangements are 
plainly sufficient as establishing a “repub- 
lican form of government.” As we stated in 
Baker v. Carr, some questions raised under 
the Guaranty Clause are nonjusticiable, 
where “political” in nature and where there 
is a clear absence of judicially manageable 
standards.“ Nevertheless, it is not in- 
consistent with this view to hold that, 
despite congressional approval of state leg- 
islative apportionment plans at the time of 
admission into the Union, even though de- 
viating from the equal-population principle 
here enunciated, the Equal Protection Clause 
can and does require more. And an appor- 
tionment scheme in which both houses are 
based on population can hardly be considered 
as failing to satisfy the Guaranty Clause re- 
quirement. Congress presumably does not 
assume, in admitting States into the Union, 
to pass on all constitutional questions relat- 
ing to the character of state governmental 
organization. In any event, congressional 
approval, however well-considered, could 
hardly validate an unconstitutional state 
legislative apportionment. Congress simply 
lacks the constitutional power to insulate 
States from attack with respect to alleged 
deprivations of individual constitutional 
rights. 

vir 


That the Equal Protection Clause requires 
that both houses of a state legislature be ap- 
portioned on a population basis does not 
mean that States cannot adopt some reason- 
able plan for periodic revisions of their ap- 
portionment schemes. Decennial reappor- 
tionment appears to be a rational approach 
to readjustment of legislative representation 


* See McKay, Political Thickets and Crazy 
Quilts: Reapportionment and Equal Protec- 
tion, 61 Mich, L. Rev. 645, 698-699 (1963). 

Determining the size of its legislative 
bodies is of course a matter within the dis- 
cretion of each individual State. Nothing in 
this opinion should be read as indicating 
that there are any Federal constitutional 
maximums or minimums on the size of State 
legislative bodies. 

See 369 U.S., at 217-232, discussing the 
nonjusticiability of malapportionment 
claims asserted under the Guaranty Clause. 
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in order to take into account population 
shifts and growth. Reallocation of legisla- 
tive seats every 10 years coincides with the 
prescribed practice in 41 of the States,” often 
honored more in the breach than the ob- 
servance, however. Ulustratively, the Ala- 
bama Constitution requires decennial reap- 
portionment, yet the last reapportionment 
of the Alabama Legislature, when this suit 
was brought, was in 1901. Limitations on the 
frequency of reapportionment are justified by 
the need for stability and continuity in the 
organization of the legislative system, al- 
though undoubtedly reapportioning no more 
frequently than every 10 years leads to some 
imbalance in the population of districts to- 
ward the end of the decennial period and 
also to the development of resistance to 
change on the part of some incumbent leg- 
islators. In substance, we do not regard 
the Equal Protection Clause as requiring 
daily, monthly, annual or biennial reappor- 
tionment, so long as a State has a reasonably 
conceived plan for periodic readjustment of 
legislative representation. 

While we do not intend to indicate that 
decennial reapportionment is a constitu- 
tional requisite, compliance with such an 
approach would clearly meet the minimal 
requirements for maintaining a reasonably 
current scheme of legislative representation. 
And we do not mean to intimate that more 
frequent reapportionment would not be con- 
stitutionally permissible or practicably de- 
sirable. But if reapportionment were accom- 
plished with less frequency, it would assur- 
edly be constitutionally suspect. 


Although general provisions of the Ala- 
bama Constitution provide that the appor- 
tionment of seats in both houses of the Ala- 
bama Legislature should be on a population 
basis, other more detailed provisions clearly 
make compliance with both sets of require- 
ments impossible. With respect to the op- 
eration of the Equal Protection Clause, it 
makes no difference whether a States’ appor- 
tionment scheme is embodied in its consti- 
tution or in statutory provisions. In those 
States where the alleged malapportionment 
has resulted from noncompliance with State 
constitutional provisions which, if complied 
with, would result in an apportionment valid 
under the Equal Protection Clause, the ju- 
dicial task of providing effective relief would 
appear to be rather simple. We agree with 
the view of the District Court that State 
constitutional provisions should be deemed 
violative of the Federal Constitution only 


Report of Advisory Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations, Apportionment 
of State Legislatures 56 (1962). Addition- 
ally, the constitutions of seven other States 
either require or permit reapportionment of 
legislative representation more frequently 
than every 10 years. See also the Council of 
State Governments, the Book of the States 
1962-63, 58-62 (1962). 


‘The column marked “Average” gives the average Senate or House 
and smallest columns give the population represented 


The largest 
in a State's largest and smallest Senate or House district. 
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when validly asserted constitutional rights 
could not otherwise be protected and effectu- 
ated. Clearly, courts should attempt to ac- 
commodate the relief ordered to the appor- 
tionment provisions of State constitutions 
insofar as is possible. But it is also quite 
clear that a State legislative apportionment 
scheme is no less violative of the Federal 
Constitution when it is based on State con- 
stitutional provisions which have been con- 
sistently complied with than when result- 
ing from a noncompliance with State consti- 
tutional requirements. When there is an 
unavoidable conflict between the Federal and 
a State Constitution, the Supremacy Clause 
of course controls, 
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We do not consider here the difficult ques- 
tion of the proper remedial devices which 
Federal courts should utilize in State legis- 
lative apportionment cases.” Remedial 
technique in this new and developing area 
of the law will probably often differ with 
the circumstances of the challenged appor- 
tionment and a variety of local conditions. 
It is enough to say now that, once a State's 
legislative apportionment scheme has been 
found to be unconstitutional, it would be 
the unusual case in which a court would be 
justified in not taking appropriate action 
to insure that no further elections are con- 
ducted under the invalid plan. However, 
under certain circumstances, such as where 
an impending election is immiment and a 
State’s election machinery is already in 
progress, equitable considerations might 
justify a court in withholding the granting 
of immediately effective relief in a legisla- 
tive apportionment case, even though the 
existing apportionment scheme was found 
invalid. In awarding or withholding imme- 
diate relief, a court is entitled to and should 
consider the proximity of a forthcoming elec- 
tion and the mechanics and complexities of 
State election laws, and should act and rely 
upon general equitable principles. With re- 
spect to the timing of relief, a court can 
reasonably endeavor to avoid a disruption of 
the election process which might result from 
requiring precipitate changes that could 
make unreasonable or embarrassing demands 
on a State in adjusting to the requirements 
of the court’s decree. As stated by Mr. 
Justice Douglas, in concurring in Baker v. 
Carr, “any relief accorded can be fashioned 
in the light of well-known principles of 
equity.“ * 

We feel that the District Court in this case 
acted in a most proper and commendable 
manner, It initially acted wisely in declin- 
ing to stay the impending primary election 
in Alabama, and properly refrained from ac- 
ting further until the Alabama Legislature 


Of. Baker v. Carr, 369 U.S. 186, 198. See 
also 369 U.S., at 250-251 (Douglas, J., con- 
curring), and passages from Baker quoted in 
this opinion, ante, at —, and infra, at —. 

369 U.S., at 250. 


State legislative districts compared 
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y each legislator tion of the district by the tota 
The percent column gives a percentage of the State's population that could theoreti- 
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had been given an opportunity to remedy 
the admitted discrepancies in the State’s 
legislative apportionment scheme, while in- 
itially stating some of its views to provide 
guidelines for legislative action. And it cor- 
rectly that legislative reappor- 
tionment is primarily a matter for legislative 
consideration and determination, and that 
judicial relief becomes appropriate only when 
a legislature fails to reapportion according to 
federal constitutional requisites in a timely 
fashion after having had an adequate op- 
portunity to do so. Additionally, the court 
below acted with proper judicial restraint, 
after the Alabama Legislature had failed to 
act effectively in remedying the constitu- 
tional deficiencies in the State's legislative 
apportionment scheme, in ordering its own 
temporary reapportionment plan into effect, 
at a time sufficiently early to permit the 
holding of elections pursuant to that plan 
without great difficulty, and in prescribing a 
plan admittedly provisional in purpose so as 
not to usurp the primary responsibility for 
reapportionment which rests with the legis- 
lature. 

We find, therefore, that the action taken 
by the District Court in this case, in order- 
ing into effect a reapportionment of both 
houses of the Alabama Legislature for pur- 
poses of the 1962 primary and general elec- 
tions, by using the best parts of the two pro- 
posed plans which it had found, as a whole, 
to be invalid,“ was an appropriate and well- 
considered exercise of judicial power. Ad- 
mittedly, the lower court’s ordered plan was 
intended only as a temporary and provisional 
measure and the District Court correctly in- 
dicated that the plan was invalid as a per- 
manent apportionment. In retaining juris- 
diction while deferring a hearing on the is- 
suance of a final injunction in order to give 
the provisionally reapportioned legislature 
an opportunity to act effectively, the court 
below proceeded in a proper fashion. Since 
the District Court evinced its realization that 
its ordered reapportionment could not be 
sustained as the basis for conducting the 
1966 election of Alabama legislators, and 
avowedly intends to take some further action 
should the reapportioned Alabama Legisla- 
ture fail to enact a constitutionally valid, 
permanent apportionment scheme in the in- 
terim, we affirm the judgment below and re- 
mand the cases for further proceedings con- 
sistent with the views stated in this opinion. 

It is so ordered. 


Although the District Court indicated 
that the apportionment of the Alabama 
House under the 67-Senator Amendment was 
valid and acceptable, we of course reject that 
determination, which we regard as merely 
precatory and advisory since the court below 
found the overall plan, under the proposed 
constitutional amendment, to be unconsti- 
tutional. See 208 F. Supp., at 440-441. See 
the discussion earlier in this opinion, ante, 
at—. 


re. member districts are used, a ogum suitable has been obtained by dividing the popula- 


number of representatives assigned to that district. 


cally elect control of the Senate or House. 


CURRENT APPORTIONMENT 


State 


Senate 

Average Largest Smallest Percent 
93, 278 634, 864 31, 715 27.6 
11, 308 $8, 021 4, 603 41.9 
46, 506 331, 755 3, 868 12.8 
51, 036 80, 993 35, 983 43.8 
, 930 6, 038, 771 14, 204 10.7 
50, 113 127, 520 17, 481 29.8 
0, 423 175, 940 21, 627 32.0 
21, 252 64, 820 4,177 29.9 
115, 152 467, 525 17,711 15.2 


30, 818 50, 718 10, 726 37.9 
5, 654 7,174 2.945 47.3 
16, 277 , 438 5, 754 46.0 
17, 863 31, 686 4,927 33.3 
106, 465 306, 191 72, 105 44.7 
26, 984 63, 760 7, 867 32.1 
8, 623 81, 089 191 12.0 
9, 918 20, 040 1, 643 27.6 
44,210 66, 788 2,868 26.9 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


State legislative districts compared—Continued 


State 


1 Unicameral legislature. 
2 Unchanged by new apportionment. 


REAPPORTIONMENT: Now, OR MAYBE LATER? 
(By Frederic Sherman) 

Florida got off on the right foot with its 
first constitution in 1838. The men who 
wrote it were from northern and western 
parts of the State, where most of the people 
were then. They figured these areas should 
have most of the representation in the legis- 
lature. 

There were then only about 6,000 persons 
living in south Florida, fewer than 200 of 
them in Miami. 

One-sixth of the State’s population of 600,- 
000 lived in Leon County so Leon County was 
given one-sixth of the house seats and two 
senators. That first constitution provided 
for reapportionment every 10 years at mid- 
decade starting in 1845. 

From that noble beginning, Florida has 
backtracked from the ideals of representa- 
tive government. By the mid-20th century, 
it was among the two or three worst repre- 
sented States at the legislature level. 


THE SLOW START 


From 1838 until 1885 when the present 
State constitution was adopted, there was 
no reapportionment. A 1923 amendment 
provided for 38 senate seats and 95 in the 
house. That was the formula in the spring 
of 1962 when a University of Virginia survey 
revealed that only Fulton County (Atlanta) 
had a worse record of underrepresentation 
than did Dade County at the statehouse. 
With about 19 percent of the Florida popu- 
lation, Dade had only 2.6 percent voting 


[Updated to June 16, 1964—Subject to further revision] 
CURRENT APPORTIONMENT 


21, 793 
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16, 781 127, 016 568 
25, 288 43,457 15, 829 
288, 894 925, 545 48, 555 
29, 719 262, 199 1, 874 
287, 626 425, 276 190, 343 
91, 123 272. 111 45, 031 
12, 907 42, 041 4, 698 
288, 073 439, 000 228, 000 
52, 916 346, 038 13, 125 
58, 956 69, 634 29, 917 
226, 387 553, 154 51. 793 
18, 684 47, 080 486 
51, 796 216, 382 R, 629 
19, 443 43, 288 10, 039 
108, 093 133, 248 83, 031 
309, 022 1, 243, 158 147, 454 
35, 625 64, 760 9, 408 
12, 996 16, 014 2,927 
99, 174 163, 401 61, 730 
58, 229 145, 180 20, 023 
58, 138 252, 925 7A, 384 
119, 780 „343 74. 293 
13, 202 30, 074 3, 062 
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House 
Average Largest Smallest Percent 

19, 235 185, 422 1,876 22,2 
12, 407 15, 163 7,044 47.8 
8, 451 10, 384 915 44.0 
56, 596 160, 200 „433 39. 9 
46, 625 79, 538 14, 804 34.8 
25, 532 133, 157 7,910 26. 9 
17,378 47, 800 2, 241 19.4 
30, 382 40, 480 20, 166 44.8 
31,019 57, 622 6, 909 33.1 
6, 418 13, 102 2, 394 39. 7 
21, 37, 879 6, 541 42,3 
21, 452 49, 478 3, 559 45.3 
71, 120 35, 268 34, 006 44.0 
26, 060 99, 446 8.343 34. 5 
15, 558 26, 361 3, 576 41.2 
26, 502 53, 015 3, 936 20. 3 
7,178 12, 587 804 36.6 

@) 0) 00 00 
7, 710 12, 525 568 29.1 
1,517 1,779 8 43. 9 
101, 113 143, 913 48, 555 46.5 
14, 394 29, 133 1,874 27.0 
108, 272 314. 721 15, 044 34.7 
37, 968 82, 059 4, 520 27.1 
5, 499 8, 408 2, 665 40.2 
70, 850 148, 700 10, 274 28. 4 
19, 242 62. 787 4, 496 20.5 
29, 478 39, 660 18, 955 48.1 
„ 902 139, 293 4, 485 37.7 
8, 594 18, 977 486 46.5 
19, 214 29, 490 8, 629 46 0 
9,074 16, 688 3, 531 38.6 
36, 031 50, 105 22, 275 39.7 
62, 864 105, 725 33, 987 38.7 
13, 916 32, 380 1,164 33.3 
1, 585 35, 531 38 11.9 
39, 669 95, 064 21,825 40.5 
28, 820 57, 648 12, 399 35.3 
18, 604 252, 925 4,391 39.8 
39, 528 87, 486 19, 651 40.0 
5, 598 7, 929 3, 062 46.5 


Source: National Municipal League and 1960 census figures. 


strength in the Florida senate and only 3.2 
percent in the house. 

There had been 10 tries at constitutional 
reform since 1915, but that 1923 formula was 
the only one approved by the voters. It 
cemented control of the State in the hands 
of 22 senators and the small northern coun- 
ties. 

Gov. Millard Caldwell called a special ses- 
sion of the legislature in 1945, but the 
changes were minimal. 


GOVERNOR COLLINS TRIED 


It remained for LeRoy Collins to make the 
only real challenge to the 22 senators who 
constituted the “pork chop gang,” a name 
that seems to have sprung from the slang 
of trade unionism. It means someone who 
benefits at the expense of the common wel- 
fare. 

Governor Collins took a legislative beating 
in 1955 at the hands of the gang. He had 
proposed a modest plan that would have 
given Dade and other large counties extra 
seats in Tallahassee, but 22 percent of the 
State would still have controlled a majority 
of the house and about 12 percent would 
have elected a majority in the senate. 

Throughout the numbers game played with 
reapportionment, the rural counties would 
never approve any plan that gave the metro- 
politan areas of Florida even half the repre- 
sentation they deserved on the basis of popu- 
lation. 

The gang tossed the Collins proposal aside 
and came up with a plan that gave each 


county one senator and made some conces- 
sions with a 153-member house. Though 
this would have raised control of the house 
to 30 percent of the State population, the 
formula was set up to guarantee that the 
figure would decline with continued growth 
of the cities. In the senate, control would 
have been in the hands of 10 percent of the 
State. 
THE VOTE: “NAY” 


As they had done before and as they con- 
tinued to do in the years following, the peo- 
ple of Florida rejected the proposal as unfair. 

The situation was summed up by 29 house 
members during their fight for fair reappor- 
tionment at the 1957 session: 

“After these many days of labor, endeavor- 
ing to give the people of Florida fair repre- 
sentation in their senate, we have been 
forced to the firm conclusion that the under- 
lying reasons for defeat of reapportionment 
are refusal of some members of the senate 
to give up their personal political control 
over State, city, and county government and 
their personal political control over laws af- 
fecting large segments of the business inter- 
ests of the State.” 

Nothing changed in the 5 years that fol- 
lowed. A 1958 plan was so obviously unfair 
that it was ruled off the ballot by the State 
courts. A 1959 plan was soundly defeated. 
And this suited the “Pork Chop Gang” just 
fine. 

Florida law does not provide for an initia- 
tive referendum by the people. The only 
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ways to change the makeup of the legisla- 
ture are through statute or by proposing a 
constitutional amendment. The rural legis- 
lators have preferred the second way because 
it provides built-in delays. 


KILLER COMMITTEES 


Their harsh control over the affairs of the 
State continued. V. M. Newton, Jr., manag- 
ing editor of the Tampa Tribune, threw a 
spotlight on the “pork chop gang” and its 
control through committees in his book, 
“Crusade for Democracy,” Wrote Newton: 

“In the 1959 session of the legislature, 
these ‘killer’ committees killed legislation be- 
fore it reached the fioor, which would have 
provided the following: central purchasing, & 
chancellor for the State university system, 
regulation of unethical business practices, 
urban renewal, State control of unclaimed 
bank accounts, regulation of billboards on 
highways, aid to libraries, integrity in gov- 
ernment, and provisions for less costly pur- 
chase of highway rights-of-way.” He 
pointed out that the small counties repre- 
sented by the 22 members of the “gang” were 
paying only 14 percent of the State’s taxes 
and getting back 27 percent of the State’s 
benefits. 

ENTER, THE COURT 


England took steps to reform its “rotten 
borough” system in the 1830's. Here in the 
United States, metropolitan areas were help- 
less until the 1962 decision of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court that ruled in a Tennessee case 
that city voters could appeal unfair appor- 
tionment to the Federal courts. This was a 
reversal of an earlier decision in which Jus- 
tice Felix Frankfurter had warned against 
Federal intervention in the reapportionment 
struggle. Frankfurter argued that the mat- 
ter should be left in State hands and solved 
through the pressure of demands for fair 
play. 

But it is too much to ask of a politician 
that he vote himself and his friends and 
their own personal interests out of office. 

In Florida, the legislature has been con- 
trolled by men with investments in citrus, 
utilities, banking, phosphate and insurance 
companies. These are the special interests 
that have always escaped taxation while 
hundreds of millions in new taxes have been 
passed on to consumers. A proposal for sev- 
erance taxes on timber and phosphates is 
sent to a “killer” committee and is never 
seen again. But a bill to raise auto license 
fees sails through to the Governor’s desk. A 
more equitable division of State road funds 
is knocked out, but the small loan com- 
panies win an increase of maximum loans 
from $300 to $600. 


NOTHING BETTER? 


Despite Florida’s sorry record, Gov. Farris 
Bryant told newsmen after the decision in 
the Tennessee apportionment case that “The 
situation is quite different from Florida 
which has been vigorous in its responsibili- 
ties in this field. The proposal that will be 
before the people (in November 1962) is a 
vast improvement over the present formula. 
I believe the voters will approve it if they 
are not misled by false hope.” 

It was said at the time that the statement 
paid more credit to Bryant’s political savy 
than it did to his education at Harvard Law 
School. On the basis of 100 percent being 
perfect representation, Tennessee was at 56 
percent when the Supreme Court acted. And 
Florida was at 25 percent and at that time 
in the worst position of any of the 50 States. 

Governor Bryant warned the big cities not 
to kill the plan because he said it offered as 
much as they could hope to get. Tiny Gil- 
christ County with 2,900 residents voted 576 
to 49 for it. Hamilton County with 7,800 
residents voted 15 to 1 for it. Columbia 
County with 22,000 voted 12 to 1. 
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AN URBAN DENIAL 


But the six largest counties turned out 
enough votes to defeat the unfair reappor- 
tionment. Dade voted 2 to 1 against it. 
Broward and Hillsborough voted 3 to 1 
against it. Pinellas voted 4 to 1 against it. 
Palm Beach voted more than 2 to 1 against it. 

As always, Duval County (Jacksonville) 
went along with the “pork chop gang” and 
voted better than 4 to 1 for the defeated 
proposal. 

It was really a moot question that No- 
vember; the same situation we have this year 
with a constitutional amendment for reap- 
portionment that has already been declared 
invalid by the Supreme Court. Will we have 
to go through the motions in November of 
voting down still another pork choppers’ of- 
fer of a bucket with no bottom and a bone 
with no meat? 


ONE MAN, ONE VOTE 


Miami Attorney Richard Swann has re- 
turned to the Federal court in Miami armed 
with the opinion from Washington and he is 
asking that the rights guaranteed to all Flor- 
ida residents by the 14th amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution be respected by the State. 

The Supreme Court has ruled that for 
one man there should be one vote. 

The arguments against this doctrine come 
from those who customarily are found plead- 
ing for freedom of the individual and for 
States rights. There are accusations that 
the decision in the reapportionment cases is 
another effort by the Federal Government to 
take over control of the States. 

The truth is that the Federal Government 
has been forced to step in to protect a ma- 
jority of American citizens from the abuses 
of a minority. That minority now seeks to 
protect its status of privilege by changing 
the National Constitution. 

America changed from two-thirds rural to 
two-thirds urban between 1920 and 1960. 
But control of the State legislatures re- 
mained in the hands of rural counties. 

Fighting their way through State and Fed- 
eral courts, urban residents finally got their 
case before the U.S. Supreme Court. In 
1962, the Court ruled in a Tennessee case 
that the Federal courts could provide relief 
when a legislature refused to reapportion. 

In June this year, the Court said the 14th 
amendment provides apportionment of both 
houses of a State legislature on the basis of 
population alone: one man equals one vote. 
For a majority of Americans, this meant a 
chance at constitutional reform within the 
States to cope with urban problems. 

But a move by Senator EVERETT Dirksen 
threatens to delay that relief. The Senator 
does, however, leave the door slightly open 
for court-ordered reapportionment in “high- 
ly unusual circumstances,” such as with a 
State that shows an apparent lack of good 
faith. Senator DirKsEN’s amendment would 
allow a State legislature “a reasonable oppor- 
tunity in regular session” to reapportion ac- 
cording to the June decision of the Supreme 
Court. 

Here is the record of the Florida Legisla- 
ture in meeting the State constitution’s pro- 
vision for reapportionment every 10 years. 
It appears to meet the criteria of a “highly 
unusual circumstance.” 

QUOTE 

“This is a splendid opportunity to tell the 
Federal courts to go to hell.” Senator Clyde 
Galloway, of De Funiak Springs, 1962. 

“Florida has grown and prospered greatly 
in the last 10 years and the majority bloc has 
never been more in control of the legislature 
than it was at the time. Doesn't that prove 
we are right?” Anonymous member of pork 
chop gang, 1962. 

“I think the boys of the majority bloc have 
made us a little better deal. It is hard to 


admit, but these boys are going to give us 
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whatever they want. If you are hungry, why 
hold out for steak? Go ahead and eat ham- 
burger.” Representative William Boyd, of 
Manatee County. 

AND UNQUOTE 

“Those in control aren't going to give in 
until they are made to do so.” Senator Ralph 
Blank of Palm Beach, 1962. 

“This issue is a political one that should 
be settled by the elected officials of the State, 
not the Federal courts.” Representative Wil- 
liam Chappell, of Ocala, 1962. 

“We are up here because of those two 
idiots with law degrees (Peter Sobel and 
Richard Swann). And as for giving Dade a 
second senator, half the people in Dade 
County don’t know their senator and half 
don't want to know him. Our two U.S. Sen- 
ators just sit back and don’t open their cot- 
ton-picking mouths (to object to Federal 
court.)” Senator Harry Stratton, of Callahan 
at 1962 special session. 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port H.R. 11926. 

By adopting this measure the Congress 
would be acting in a constitutionally 
permissible manner, since Congress is 
vested with the power to set appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court which 
is specifically stated in article III of the 
Constitution: 

In all Cases affecting Ambassadors, other 
public Ministers and Consuls, and those in 
which a State shall be a Party, the supreme 
Court shall have original Jurisdiction. In 
all the other Cases before mentioned, the 
supreme Court shall have appellate Jurisdic- 
tion, both as to Law and Fact, with such 
Exceptions, and under such Regulations as 
the Congress shall make. 


The right of Congress to state the 
areas of appellate jurisdiction of the 
Court has been upheld in three major 
decisions. In 1868, in the McCardle case 
the Supreme Court affirmed that the 
Congress had the power to limit the ap- 
pellate rights of the Court. In 1932 the 
Court upheld the Norris-La Guardia Act 
provisions that no Federal court could 
issue an injunction in a case involving a 
labor dispute and in so doing the Court 
reaffirmed Congress right to limit ap- 
pellate jurisdiction. And, in 1942, the 
Congress passed the OPA containing a 
provision to withhold from Federal dis- 
trict courts the authority to enjoin the 
enforcement of the act. The Court re- 
viewed and upheld the constitutionality 
of the act. 

In handing down the decisions of 
Baker against Carr, 1962, and Reynolds 
against Sims on June 15, 1964, which held 
that a constitutional right exists under 
the equal protection clause of the 14th 
amendment that one person’s vote shall 
count as much as anothers in State elec- 
tions, the Court departed from past prec- 
edent and injected itself into an area 
of controversy which hitherto it had 
chosen to consider not within its author- 
ity because apportionment of legislatures 
was a legislative matter. The effect of 
this judicial reversal of prior holdings 
was to undermine the validity of the in- 
ternal composition of legislatures in all 
but five or six States, Left wholly to their 
own resources, Federal court judges un- 
fortunately have not measured up to the 
occasion, for the Supreme Court has per- 
sistently refrained from offering assist- 
ance to the Federal courts in the form of 
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comparable guides whereby they might 
be dissuaded from fashioning remedies 
impracticable in terms of immediate ex- 
ecution. In their endeavor to implement 
the Supreme Court rulings on apportion- 
ment, many Federal courts have acted, 
not in conformity with standards of 
moderation, but rashly and independent- 
ly as to produce conditions so chaotic 
that the normal functioning of many 
State governments has been impaired, 
or is in danger of being impaired. 

A number of Federal courts, demon- 
strating their lack of guidance and un- 
derstanding of the problem of apportion- 
ment, have commanded legislatures to 
reassemble in special session and com- 
plete reapportionment within intervals 
as brief as 15 days, and if they default 
in the instructions issued by the Federal 
courts, to submit the drawing of legisla- 
tive district lines by the judges, them- 
selves. Such direct judicial intervention 
resulted, in many instances, in the dis- 
ruption of State electoral processes. Most 
apparent of these disruptions are the 
court commands for special elections of 
legislators on virtually an annual basis 
in utter disregard of State constitution- 
al provisions fixing tenure of longer dur- 
ation. For reasons not readily under- 
standable, the Federal courts in a num- 
ber of States have arbitrarily bypassed 
the wishes of the people in referendum 
and established reapportionment guide- 
lines contrary to the referendums. 

Federal courts having demonstrated 
lack of foresight and reluctance to be 
deterred by the consequences of such 
rash intervention, it remains for the 
Congress to step into the breach within 
its constitutional prerogative. 

The effect of the Supreme Court deci- 
sion of Reynolds against Sims in June 
of this year, is to give the Federal Courts 
the authority to write the laws of our 
States. Some do not realize the serious- 
ness of this new court power. Legis- 
lating is not the business of the courts 
and amounts to judicial autocracy. 
Within our three branches of Govern- 
ment there was created an important set 
of checks and balances. The one check 
the Congress has upon the judiciary is 
the stated constitutional right to set the 
appellate jurisdiction of the courts. The 
fact is that the Supreme Court has over- 
stepped itself by legislating and if Con- 
gress does not exercise its prerogative to 
check the court, what control, then, is 
there to be over the judiciary? 

Furthermore, if the individual States 
are forced to follow the dictates of the 
Supreme Court decision that both legis- 
latures represent the people by popula- 
tion, it will encourage arbitrary majority 
rule and weaken the complex balance of 
our Government which protects the 
rights and opinions of minorities. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, H.R. 11926, in my judgment, seeks 
to amend the Constitution unconstitu- 
tionally. Stripped of the window-dress- 
ing, this bill and its echo, the Dirksen- 
Mansfield proposal in the Senate, are 
nothing less than part of a wrong- 
headed venture by which improperly 
constituted State legislatures will hoist 
themselve into legitimacy. 
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Mr. Chairman, by a split vote of the 
Rules Committee there was ordered to 
the floor this most objectionable bill. 
H.R. 11926 would flatly deny the Su- 
preme Court or inferior Federal courts 
any jurisdiction over reapportionment 
of State legislatures. Certainly the 
distinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, Mr. CELLER, spoke for many 
of us when he objected: 

Tammany Hall in its wildest moments 
would never have tried anything like this. 


The bill itself is objectionable, but 
the manner in which it is before us is 
also subject to criticism because the bill 
has not had full consideration by the 
legislative committee, Judiciary, to which 
it was originally referred. 

I have already made known my ob- 
jections to the silly business of attach- 
ing an apportionment rider to the for- 
eign aid bill. I have said I would vote 
against the foreign aid bill if it is 
brought before us with the apportion- 
ment rider attached. 

I object, in company with scores of 
other House Members, to this and similar 
proposals because the legislative ap- 
proach unwisely and indeed dangerously 
threatens the integrity of our judicial 
process. This objection is apart from the 
merits of recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court on apportionment, which I hap- 
pen to approve. 

It seems to me the question is really 
whether we believe in the rallying cry of 
popular sovereignty and the right of each 
American to be equally represented in 
the legislative branch of the State in 
which he resides. The apportionment 
of seats in many State legislatures is 
most inequitable, as many speakers have 
pointed out today. When 10, 15, and 20 
percent of the aggregate vote can elect 
a majority in a State senate, for example, 
there surely must be legislative deform- 
ity. However tolerable these conditions 
have been in the past, they are intoler- 
able today when two-thirds of the Ameri- 
can people live in urban areas. 

I wonder what the thoughtful 
writers of the Federalist Papers would 
say if they were watching us today. 
How far from their careful considera- 
tions, their detailed deliberations, their 
eloquence and methodical exposition is 
the content of the punitive bill before us. 
I say “punitive” because there can be no 
doubt that the bill is aimed less at the 
issue it purports to resolve than with the 
Supreme Court itself. It is a recurring 
nasty episode in the history of our Na- 
tional Legislature. John Marshall is re- 
membered long after his petty detractors, 
as have been and will be other great 
figures of jurisprudence, who at one time 
or another have been members of the 
High Court. 

The effort is a crude attempt to per- 
petuate the rule of the unresponsive mi- 
nority. It is an effort to turn back the 
clock; to deprive a majority of the Ameri- 
can people fair and equal voice in their 
State assemblies. In short, it is the 
antithesis and repudiation of the ulti- 
mate goal of all democratic government. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Chairman, I rise as 
one who has expressed a favored position 
for the apportionment by the States of 
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one of their houses of the legislature on 
a basis that includes factors and consid- 
erations in addition to population. I 
rise also to join those who look with dis- 
favor upon the Tuck amendment. 

The problem we face is one related to 
the apportionment of State legislative 
bodies. It is a critical problem at this 
juncture of history for two reasons; first, 
the failure of the political machinery of 
the several States to themselves adjust 
in some reasonable way to the changing 
complex of the lives and environment of 
their citizens and second, the quanti- 
tative mandate of the Supreme Court 
that all apportionment shall be accom- 
plished on the single criterion of “one 
man, one vote.” Ina previous presenta- 
tion to this House, Mr. Chairman, I put 
it as a problem created by State gov- 
ernments who had waited too long and 
a Supreme Court which may have gone 
too far. 

It is my sober judgment that we must 
consider the problem as a complex one 
involving the sovereign powers of the 
several States and the constitutional 
rights of the individual citizens. I put 
this language with care, Mr. Chairman, 
for it is my contention that States have, 
and are entitled to, exercise “powers” 
but only citizens have and are entitled to 
have protected “rights.” This distinc- 
tion is emphasized in the language of the 
10th amendment which reads as follows: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


Mr. Chairman, it would seem that the 
power to establish a bicameral legisla- 
ture as the legislative arm of the State 
would be a power obviously reserved to 
the respective States. We could so stipu- 
late and to some this would resolve the 
problem. But, it does not. We must 
consider the rights of the individual citi- 
zen as well. The 14th amendment 
clearly sets forth and we quote: 

All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United States, and 
of the State wherein they reside. 


In this language the Constitution sets 
forth the duality of citizenship and with 
it the rights, privileges, immunities, 
burdens, duties, and obligations incident 
thereto. Likewise, to be meaningful the 
machinery of both levels of government 
should be empowered to enforce the 
burdens, duties, and obligations and to 
protect the rights, privileges, and im- 
munities. Further, in the language of 
the 14th amendment, section 1, it is 
stated “nor to deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of 
the laws.” 

Now, if a citizen under the claim of 
his Federal or U.S. citizenship should 
make a legal claim that he was being 
denied “equal protection of the laws” 
as set forth in the 14th amendment, 
why should he be precluded from going 
to the forum of the Federal courts. Un- 
der section 2 of article III of the Con- 
stitution the language reads: 

1. The judicial power shall extend to all 
cases, in law and equity, rising under the 
Constitution, the laws of the United States, 
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and treaties made or which shall be made 
under their authority. 1 


The jurisdiction of the Federal court 
for the merits. of the U.S. citizen’s claim 
is therefore properly before the courts. 
The necessity for such jurisdiction is 
made clear by the second section of arti- 
cle VI which sets forth: 

2. This Constitution and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made pursuant 
thereof; and all treaties made or to be made, 
under the authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme law of the land. 


Mr. Chairman, is it not self-evident 
that there is a singularity implicit in the 
word supreme. There cannot be two 
supremes. More surely there cannot be 
50 supremes. The Constitution is what 
the court interprets it to be but that in- 
terpretation must be singular to be su- 
preme. It can come, therefore, from only 
a single court system and that system is 
the Federal courts, with the final voice 
being the decisions as uttered by the 
Supreme Court. 

We must distinguish between the 
powers of the court to decide and our 
readiness to accept the decision. Our 
history is sprinkled with instances from 
John Marshall to the present day where 
either the executive or the legislative 
branch or both were at bitter odds with 
the judicial branch. Attacks upon the 
personalities and the powers of the 
Supreme Court are certainly not unique 
to our day and time. What is more im- 
portant, they were not unknown to our 
English forebearers. The history of the 
common law is marked with clashes be- 
tween the King and the chief magis- 
trates and between Parliament and the 
courts. Some of the most significant 
advances made for the rule of law and 
the symmetry of order were made in 
those clashes from whence the judiciary 
emerged with increased independence as 
the haven for the protection of a citi- 
zen’s fundamental rights. 

The concern for this independence of 
the judiciary from executive or legisla- 
tive personalized pressure is reflected in 
two specific places in the Constitution. 
One relates to their tenure of office which 
is recited in article III, section 1, as “dur- 
ing good behavior” and the second 
relates to their compensation which, in 
the same section, provides “shall receive 
for their services, a compensation which 
shall not be diminished during their con- 
tinuance in office.” 

Both of these provisions arose out of 
experience in England where the Kings 
and Parliaments had made the judiciary 
subservient to their wishes by summarily 
dismissing judges for new and more 
amenable substitutes or by cutting off or 
substantially diminishing their pay. 
Thus the independence and integrity of 
the judiciary and its importance in our 
form of government has been sorely won 
from painful experiences from a past to 
which none would knowingly return. If 
we do not approve of the findings of the 
court, then, we do not attack the court 
system’s integrity nor do we attack the 
judge. The framework within which we 
are safe requires that we change the law. 

Our situation is clear. Under the lan- 
guage of the only body competent to 
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speak the contest between the power of 
the state and the rights of the individual 
citizen as claimed under the 14th amend- 
ment has, in this instance, been resolved 
as the Constitution is now written in 
favor of the individual citizen’s right. 

To those of us who would make more 
clear the express power of the States in 
this matter and the limitation of the 
citizen’s right in this case there is but 
one course. The Constitution must be 
amended in a manner which sets things 
straight with our desires. It makes no 
difference that such a course be difficult 
and time-consuming. We cannot have 
the great benefits of a written constitu- 
tion without the great burdens incident 
to changing it. Neither can we have the 
great protection of the three independ- 
ent arms of our Federal system without 
carrying the burdens of the armor which 
secures their independence. If this be 
lightly held, it shall be easily lost. 

I cannot support the Tuck proposal 
because it seriously assaults the many 
sections of the Constitution I have cited. 
More disturbing, it treats lightly, and 
cavalierly a pillar of the structure of lib- 
erty history bought at a costly price—the 
independent judiciary. I am not ready 
for such sacrifices. I urge my colleagues 
not to make them. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, there has been much said about 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States which have held that a 
State cannot apportion either house of 
its State legislature on any basis other 
than population. I believe that most of 
the controversy since the decisions of the 
Court has revolved around the question 
of whether or not the Court has properly 
interpreted the 14th amendment to the 
Constitution. 

I do not believe the issue should be re- 
solved entirely on the question of whether 
or not the decisions of the Supreme Court 
properly interpret the language of the 
14th amendment. It seems to me that 
the basic and overriding question is 
whether or not the results of the deci- 
sions are desirable ones. If the language 
of the Constitution clearly requires the 
interpretation placed upon it by the 
Court, then the Court could only hold as 
it did and might at the same time regret 
the necessity for doing so. If a result im- 
posed by the clear language of the Con- 
stitution or a result imposed by Court 
interpretation of the Constitution is un- 
desirable, then the Constitution should 
be amended. Our Founding Fathers 
recognized that the future would prob- 
ably bring with it the necessity to amend 
the Constitution and therefore very 
wisely provided for this in article V of 
this historic document. 

It is my opinion that the decisions of 
the Court were undesirable and that 
within the framework of our Constitu- 
tion the Congress has the right and the 
power to take action. I believe that re- 
apportionment is needed in many States, 
but I do not believe that there is such 
an urgency connected thereto that it was 
necessary for the courts of this country 
to direct the States to effect such reap- 
portionment within a specified time, or 
they, the courts, would do so. This in- 
fringes upon the rights of the States. 
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Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I shall sup- 
port the resolution before us today which 
will limit the jurisdiction of Federal 
courts in the reapportionment and urge 
that enforcement of pending cases be 
stayed until such time as the question 
can be put to the States in the form of 
a constitutional amendment which 
would give them the right to reapportion 
one of their houses in a bicameral legis- 
lature on some basis other than popula- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The Clerk will read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Section 1. Following section 1258 of title 
28 of the United States Code (28 U.S.C., sec. 
1258) add a new section as follows: 

“$ 1259. Supreme Court, limitation of appel- 
late jurisdiction 

“The Supreme Court shall not have the 
right to review the action of a Federal court 
or & State court of last resort concerning any 
action taken upon a petition or complaint 
seeking to apportion or reapportion any 
legislature of any State of the Union or any 
branch thereof.” 

Sec. 2. Amend title 28, section 1331 of the 
United States Code (28 U.S.C., sec. 1331) by 
adding at the end thereof a new subsection 
to read as follows; 

“(c) The district courts shall not have 
jurisdiction to entertain any petition or 
complaint seeking to apportion or reappor- 
tion the legislature of any State of the Union 
or any branch thereof,” 


Mr, DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I hesitated to take any 
of the limited time that was allotted to 
my distinguished colleagues who wanted 
2 3 on this bill during general de- 

ate. 

We all know that when this Nation 
was founded the Government was divid- 
ed into three branches, supposedly co- 
equal, the legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive. The legislative authority was 
placed in the Congress. Now, whether 
we maintain the authority and the pre- 
rogatives given to us under the Constitu- 
tion depends upon us. If Congress wants 
to maintain the prerogatives it had given 
to it under the Constitution, we have to 
quit being gutless. We know that. The 
executive has encroached on our preroga- 
tives and the Supreme Court has. Prob- 
ably the Supreme Court has more re- 
cently, and more drastically undertaken 
E authority and legislative ac- 

on. 

One of the reasons our forefathers used 
for wanting independence when we de- 
clared our independent from Great Brit- 
ain was taxation without representation, 
We won that war. Legislation without 
representation is the same thing as taxa- 
tion without representation. These deci- 
sions that have been coming down from 
the Supreme Court over the past several 
years and the one in particular concern- 
ing redistricting and reapportionment of 
the States is legislation without repre- 
sentation. There should not be legisla- 
tion without representation in our coun- 
try. Such would be a repudiation and 
betrayal of the Founding Fathers. 
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There is not a soul in the United 
States, who has an opportunity to vote 
for even one of the Supreme Court Jus- 
tices. They are nominated by the Pres- 
ident and confirmed by however many 
there may be in the other body at the 
time of confirmation. Their legislative 
acts are legislation without representa- 
tion. 

Somehow or other the Supreme Court 
of the United States has got it into its 
mind that the Constitution is its own 
private document, its own private prop- 
erty to do with it as it pleases. This 
seems to have been a big part of the op- 
position’s argument here today, that the 
Supreme Court can do with the Con- 
stitution whatever it pleases. 

The bill we are here considering is an 
affirmation by Congress to the Supreme 
Court that, “You are not going to tear 
the Constitution to pieces as you 
please,” and that the Congress of the 
United States is going to quit being a 
bunch of dummies, pushed around by the 
other two branches of the Government 
that are supposed to be only our co- 
equals, under a system wherein we, the 
Members of the Congress have the legis- 
lative function which shall not and must 
not be encroached by the other two arms 
of our Government. 

I consequently support this bill and I 
believe that every Member of this body 
who is proud of his membership and the 
faith and trust of the people he repre- 
sents will vote for it. 

In so doing, we say that the U.S. Con- 
stitution belongs to all the people, and 
is not the private document of the Su- 
preme Court. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WYMAN 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WYMAN: 
Amend H.R. 11926 by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

g. The provisions of this act shall expire 
on December 31 of the fifth full calendar 
year following the year of proposal to the 
States by the Congress of a constiutional 
amendment establishing in substance the 
right of each State to apportion at least one 
house of its legislature on a basis other than 
population.” 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to explain this amendment. Very 
simply, what this amendment would do 
is this. This law would expire 5 years 
after Congress proposes a constitutional 
amendment for ratification to the States. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. The gentleman 
says that it will expire 5 years after the 
proposal of a constitutional amendment 
to the States. Is the gentleman not bas- 
ing his amendment upon the presump- 
tion that Congress will propose such an 
amendment and what will be the expira- 
tion date if none is proposed? 

Mr. WYMAN. I would like to explain 
to the gentleman that that is very clear- 
ly set forth in the language. If none is 
actually proposed to the States the expi- 
ration date will never take effect and the 
statute will continue indefinitely. What 
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we are trying to do here is this. There 
have been a lot of questions asked about 
the status of Supreme Court decisions, 
like Reynolds against Sims during the 
period when we are acting on a constitu- 
tional amendment, when the State legis- 
latures are deliberating. Obviously this 
is something that is being done in order 
to allow the proposal of a constitutional 
amendment to the several States, to al- 
low them to act on it without reconsti- 
tuting or reapportioning their State leg- 
islatures in the meantime. Which, of 
course, is precisely what the opposition 
here today does not want to happen. 

As things stand at this moment the 
situation is that the Federal district 
courts are issuing orders to State legis- 
latures to “reapportion by a certain 
date.” Then, of course, once reappor- 
tioned, as has been said here today, once 
reapportioned they will not ratify a con- 
stitutional amendment. They will not 
then vote to change the Constitution to 
reaffirm the status quo beforehand. So 
we will then be right back to the old 
question of constitutionality with a Su- 
preme Court declaring unconstitutional 
whatever seems to fit their idea of what 
is best for a modern America and the 
Devil take the plain meaning of the Eng- 
lish language. The present U.S. Su- 
preme Court is rewriting the Constitution 
of the United States in its own image. 

Mr. Chairman, I call my colleagues’ at- 
tention to article V of the U.S. Con- 
stitution, our U.S. Constitution, which 
spells out how to amend the Constitu- 
tion, where the last two lines of this sec- 
tion read as follows. 

I quote: 

Provided, however, That no State, with- 
out its consent, shall be deprived of its 
equal suffrage in the Senate. 


What this means is that built-in mal- 
apportionment in the view of some is 
expressly provided for in the US. 
Constitution, such as two Senators from 
New Hampshire and two from New York 
and two from California. 

Mr. Chairman, is that one person, one 
vote? Ofcourse, itis not. In the various 
States we have the same sort of things in 
many of the State constitutions. Why 
should the U.S. Supreme Court strike 
down State constitutional provisions that 
in substance offend less than the U.S. 
Constitution itself? 

So, Mr. Chairman, let us adopt this 
amendment and let us make it clear that 
we are merely granting a period of 5 
years in which to propose this amend- 
ment and to let it go through. If no 
amendment is ever proposed, why, of 
course, the law continues in effect. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me my 
amendment represents an improvement 
in the Tuck bill, I support the amend- 
ment and I hope my colleagues will do 
so, also. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is no small wonder 
why the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire wants to perpetuate the situation 
that exists in his State, and he would 
perpetuate it by the adoption of this 
amendment because as I see it, if for ex- 
ample the amendment that would be 
offered, possibly offered, failed this bill 
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would continue in effect. If no amend- 
ment is offered I do not know what the 
real result would be. But let us for one 
moment look at what is happening in 
the State of New Hampshire from which 
State the gentleman comes. There ex- 
ists this very, very strange situation in 
New Hampshire. You have a member 
of the lower house representing how 
many people, do you imagine? Eight 
people; Eight people of New Hampshire 
can elect a member of the lower house. 
The largest membership is 1,779. 

In the upper chamber the representa- 
tive represents 15,000 and the largest 
41,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I can very well see why 
the gentleman wants to continue the sit- 
uation where eight people can elect an 
assemblyman or a member of the lower 
house in New Hampshire. That is what 
would happen in the situation here. You 
would continue that forever and a day 
under this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be voted down. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in opposing the gentle- 
man’s amendment I do not attribute to 
him any selfish or ulterior purposes as 
others may do. I am sure that he is as 
interested, as are most of us,.in the basic 
constitutional question involved. 

Mr. Chairman, my opposition to his 
amendment is because of my firm con- 
viction that the Supreme Court does not 
now have, has never had, and it was 
never contemplated that it would have, 
authority to wander into the field of ap- 
portionment or reapportionment of 
State legislatures. They are doing so in 
the case of Reynolds against Sims. This 
constitutes a bald usurpation of alleged 
authority and jurisdiction. 

Mr. Chairman, I would hope that we 
would not accept the amendment be- 
cause I believe that to do so would be, 
in effect, admitting that some of us are 
willing to say that the Court was not im- 
properly engaged in this terrible busi- 
ness in which they did engage in the case 
of Reynolds against Sims. 

Mr. Chairman, I respect my good 
friend from New Hampshire, and I dare 
say that those eight people up there, if 
they are his constituents, are mighty 
wise people. 

It is provided in the State of New 
Hampshire that eight people can select 
a representative. That is thoroughly 
consistent with the thought of the au- 
thors of the 14th amendment, Senators 
Howard, Thaddeus Stevens, and the 
others who debated it when they said the 
only thing that the Federal Government 
could require of a State government was 
that it have a republican form of gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. WYMAN, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 


tleman from New Hampshire. 


Mr. WYMAN. In answer to the re- 
marks of the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, who declined to 
yield to permit me to make this explana- 
tion, I would like to make it clear that 
my amendment as written will not con- 
tinue this law indefinitely if a constitu- 
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tional amendment is not ratified by the 
States. Under the proposed expiration 
clause if Congress proposes a constitu- 
tional amendment the time starts run- 
ning on expiration whether or not ratified 
by December 31 of the fifth calendar year 
after the year in which it was proposed. 

Mr. WHITENER. I certainly do not 
feel any Member of the House is on the 
hook when he is defending the Consti- 
tution of the United States. To do other 
than to take the position which Justice 
Harlan took in Reynolds against Sims 
is to close our eyes not only to the lan- 
guage but to the history concerning the 
adoption of the 14th amendment, 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the new liberal 
attitude of the Rules Committee in let- 
ting Congress work its will will mean we 
may not adjourn in September. We are 
assuredly going to get the medicare bill, 
since the Rules Committee wants to let 
us work our will. They will doubtless 
give us Federal aid to edueation also, 
since they want us to work our will. 

Some time ago I introduced a bill to 
reform congressional procedures, mainly 
the Rules Committee. What happened 
to that bill? It was referred to the Rules 
Committee, and wound up with a rather 
indecent burial. Now that we can work 
our will, we are going to get the oppor- 
tunity to vote on congressional reform 
also, and I hope we will give it to the Na- 
tion as a Christmas present. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment is 
rather clever. It is a trap. It would 
deny all of our constituents equal protec- 
tion of the law as to their right to vote 
unless there is proposed a constitutional 
amendment to which many of us are 
violently opposed. It seems to me it is 
a rather obvious trick. It would, I sup- 
pose, create a Supreme Court of the 
Union, which some have proposed, so 
far as the right to vote is concerned. 
That may be considered as a defeat of 
constitutional rights. 

I hope the amendment will be de- 
feated. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I sat here last week and 
I listened to the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, com- 
plain about this legislation.. I listened 
to him talk about tyranny and about 
burying bills in the Rules Committee. I 
listened to a Member talking about a 
built-in burial in the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. But, starting on June 26, 1962, the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
has had 147 resolutions introduced by 
111 Members of the House to provide 
a constitutional amendment to permit 
prayer and Bible reading in- public 
schools. He refused to hold a hearing 
for 20 months until a discharge peti- 
tion I put on the desk reached about 
160 signatures of Members of the House. 
Then he held hearings on April 22 to 
June 3. Since June 3 what has he done? 
Absolutely nothing, Absolutely nothing. 
Talk about tyrants. He has not held 
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a meeting of his committee to discuss 
this. He will not bring my resolution 
to his committee for a vote. But time 
was utilized in bringing many people to 
Washington to oppose my amendment. 

The gentleman from New York, [Mr, 
CELLER] talks about tyranny. He talks 
about burying legislation. The issue 
of a prayer amendment, House Joint 
Resolution 693, is a most impor- 
tant issue, more important than this. 
The chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, my colleague from New York, 
should look in a glass when he speaks 
of tyranny in this context, and not 
at the Rules Committee or Members 
of this House. I think it is a great trag- 
edy when Members take this floor and 
attempt to destroy the will and direc- 
tion of the American people and placing 
this power in the hands of nine men on 
the Supreme Court, regardless of who 
they are.or at what time in our history. 
The Congress of the United States has 
the responsibility. In respect to this 
particular bill, I think it is one of the 
greatest responsibilities we have at this 
time and let us take the jurisdiction of 
determining whether the States shall 
have the right to apportion in accord- 
ance with the will of the people of the 
various States. 

I think it ill behooves my colleague, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. CEL- 
LER], to talk about tyranny or burying 
bills, because he has been the best un- 
dertaker in the House since I have been 
a Member of the House past 12 years. 

Mr. CAHILL, Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
the sponsor of this amendment a ques- 
tion, because his proposal is not clear to 
me or I think to other members of the 
committee. If the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate passed this proposal, 
and then a constitutional amendment is 
submitted to the various States of the 
Union, suppose at the end of 5 years not 
enough States have acted so as to make 
that constitutional amendment effective. 
What happens to the Tuck bill then, if 
the Tuck bill is adopted? 

Mr. WYMAN. At the end of 5 full 
years after the year in which the pro- 
posal is signed and sent to the States 
the Tuck bill will expire, by section 3, as 
proposed in this amendment, 

Mr. CAHILL. So then, if I may ask 
another question, is it the sole purpose of 
the gentleman’s amendment to give the 
Congress time to implement the consti- 
tutional machinery so as to change by 
constitutional amendment the effect of 
the Supreme Court decision on 
reapportionment? 

Mr. WYMAN. Yes, on reapportion- 
ment. of the State. legislatures, because 
the question before us by a statute is not 
the final necessary action. A constitu- 
tional amendment will have to be adopted 
and the purpose of my amendment is to 
encourage and accelerate this proposal. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I reluctantly oppose 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Hampshire. I do so because 
of a strong belief that the Court has no 
business invading the legislative process, 
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and I do not want, by putting a termi- 
nation date on the legislation, to recog- 
nize the propriety of any action they 
take to determine the composition of a 
legislative body. 

I also oppose it because if this amend- 
ment is defeated I intend to offer an 
amendment which I think will settle 
some of the questions which have been 
raised here as the debate has been 
going on. 

I believe that we ought to refrain from 
putting a time limit in legislation—espe- 
cially an indefinite limit. It is within 
the power of Congress to repeal an act. 

I should like to point out also that 
most of the constitutional amendment 
resolutions provide for a period of 7 
years for ratification by the States, and 
the time limitation in this amendment 
would expire before the time for rati- 
fication of the constitutional amendment 
by the States. If it would be 2 years 
during which the States still had time 
to approve the resolution, what would 
happen to the question of legislative re- 
apportionment by judicial decree in that 
period? 

I hope the amendment will not be 
adopted. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am proud to make an 
appearance here because I represent one 
of the semirural areas. We feel in terms 
of one man, one vote we are in the mi- 
nority. We want to see the protection 
of minority rights in this country in 
the structure of one house of our various 
State legislatures. 

I am not here to attack the Supreme 
Court. The Chief Justice is a very dis- 
tinguished Californian, who—I might 
appropriately remark—when he was 
Governor of the State opposed a reap- 
portionment plan which would have 
brought us closer in the State senate in 
California to the principle of one man, 
one vote. 

The Constitution since the days of 
Marshall has been what the Supreme 
Court thought it was and their decisions, 
of course, are guided by the personalities 
and backgrounds of the Justices. They 
make policy. They have made policy in 
this area and I think it is our prerogative 
to change that policy if we so desire be- 
cause we are the primary policymaking 
agency of the Federal Government. 

Actually the Court got into a very real 
thicket when they got into this reappor- 
tionment area because districts, congres- ` 
sional or otherwise, change every day. 

To really carry out the principle of 
ohe man, one vote, you have to have 
instant reapportionment or at least re- 
apportionment annually because districts 
shift in population so rapidly. So this 
is not a very valid principle of reap- 
portionment except on a very limited 
basis, certainly not a principle which 
should be left solely to the judiciary for 
review and interpretation. 

I want. to support any proposal that 
will get this issue out of this House and 
into the Senate where we can come to 
some logical decision on this question of 
reapportionment. I am certain that be- 
tween the House and the Senate an 
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equitable, constitutional solution can be 
arrived at. ; 

In this regard I think the interests of 
the whole of northern California, for 
example, lie with us in the rural areas of 
California. San Francisco, Oakland, all 
of northern California is outvoted by 
southern California, dominated by one 
county. Presently there is a balance in 
our State legislature which shall be 
changed only according to principles ap- 
proved by people of California who have 
complete opportunity to compel neces- 
sary changes. 

So that I think all northern Cali- 
fornians should join with us in support- 
ing some kind of a formula which will 
permit at least one house of a State 
legislature to be apportioned on the basis 
of considerations other than population 
and the principle of one man and one 
vote. 

I would like to point out, as the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. McCuLtocH] has 
pointed out with respect to Ohio, in Cali- 
fornia this issue of the structure of the 
State senate has been presented several 
times to the people of the State, and they 
have voted on the issue and approved 
the present structure of the legislature 
in California. 

I might add that on some occasions 
organized labor, for example, has op- 
posed reapportionment which would have 
brought us closer to a one-man, one- 
vote representation in the State senate. 

I might point out in terms of the prin- 
ciple of one-man, one-vote, I think Cali- 
fornia so far as the State senate is con- 
cerned is the second worst State in the 
Union. But I do not think anybody 
maintains that we get bad representa- 
tion in the State senate. I know of no 
demand in California presently to 
change it. We had the issue on the bal- 
lot 2 years ago and the voters approved 
the present organization of the State 
senate. We have the opportunity here 
to make a policy contrary to the Su- 
preme Court policy, if you please, if that 
is the wish of the Congress. 

I think in the protection of minority 
rights and the perpetuation in the 
States of the Federal principle which has 
been recognized for decades, we should 
adopt some proposal and send it to the 
Senate. 

I am not entirely satisfied with the 
Tuck proposal but we need a vehicle 
of some kind to meet this issue and pass 
something before this Congress ad- 
journs. n 

To those who take a different position 
I will say that they are not consistent. 
I have heard none of them recommend 
this proposal in presidential elections, 
where the principle is violated by the 
electoral college rules. Ihave not heard 
them advocate it with respect to the or- 
ganization of the U.S. Senate. I have 
not heard them advocate it with respect 
to membership on the Supreme Court it- 
self, the members of which are most cer- 
tainly selected on the basis of unequal 
voting power as expressed through the 
presidential elections or otherwise. 

My position is that the ideal system of 
State legislative organizations is that of 
one House selected on a population basis 
and the other on districts created to rep- 
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resent geographic, and economic and 
sociological interests. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

In order that California might be well 
balanced, since my friend from a hay- 
seed county has spoken, perhaps he 
would like to listen to remarks of one 
from the city. 

We have 40 senators in the State of 
California, There is one hayseed sena- 
torial district in the northern part of 
California which has 14,000 people in 
it. They elect a State senator. I live 
in Los Angeles County, where we have 
694 million people, and we elect a State 
senator. That means, so far as my vote 
is concerned, in electing a State senator, 
it is worth 1/467 of that of a citizen voter 
who lives in the State senatorial district 
in Mono, Inyo, and Alpine Counties, if 
I have those names correct. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I would rather not 
yield at this time, because this is im- 
portant. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. I wanted to 
add a little balance. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I believe this 
speech of mine is going to sway the vote 
in the right direction. I decline to yield 
at this time. 

We heard our friend, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Gusser], another 
good Californian from up in the cow 
counties or the hayseed districts. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I will have to yield; 
because I mentioned the gentleman’s 
name. 

Mr. GUBSER. I merely wish to say 
that the gentleman from California, 
Congressman Epwarps, and I have the 
privilege of representing the second 
fastest growing city in the United States. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. People? Or jack- 
rabbits? 

Mr. GUBSER. Of people. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. My friend, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Gusser}, 
made a little bit of an allusion to the 
State initiative of 1962 which was de- 
feated. It was not defeated very badly, 
I might say, but it was defeated by a 
close vote. 

I want to tell you why it was defeated. 
There was the greatest outpouring of 
cash from the vested interests that has 
ever been known in the State of Califor- 
nia. I have the complete file on it. Iam 
not going to bore you with all of the 
statement of the cash that was put into 
the campaign against proposition 23, 
which was not to do what the Supreme 
Court did, but just to give, instead of 16 
senators, to Los Angeles County, only 6. 

Several hundred thousand dollars—in 
fact, several million dollars was spent in 
that campaign, but I am not going 
through all of it. 

The four biggest oil companies in the 
State put in $43,000 to oppose reappor- 
tionment. A big utility company in the 
State put in $25,000. Three railroads 
put in $21,000. Five San Francisco banks 
put in $26,500. Those 13 contributors 
contributed $115,000. 
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I have a number of pages listing other 
contributors. Some of them are real 
“chicken.” ‘They only put in $1,000, 
$2,000, or $3,000. But the total was 
enough to confuse the people and to de- 
feat the initiative. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
thé gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Iam happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Does the gentleman 
mean by this statement that the voters 
of California were corrupted for those 
few dollars? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No. They were 
confused. The voters were confused: 
There is a great deal of difference be- 
tween confusion and corruption. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to my friend 
from California. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. The gentle- 
man made reference to the fact that Los 
Angeles had one State senator. I won- 
der if he would give the number of as- 
semblymen Los Angeles has in the Cali- 
fornia Assembly, to provide for a check 
and balance? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. We have the num- 
ber of assemblymen according to popula- 
tion, because the assembly is on a popu- 
lation basis. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN: That is cor- 
rect 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Thirteen percent of 
the people of the State of California can 
elect the control of the State senate, 
which nullifies all 80 assemblymen that 
are elected on a population basis. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. I might point 
out to the gentleman—TI feel certain he 
is aware of it—that in our area we have 
one assemblyman representing four or 
five counties. ` 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Yes; a lot of sticks, 
stones, and jackasses. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. The latter is 
associated with the gentleman’s party, 
I might add. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, as a former member of 
the California Legislature, as a Member 
of Congress for 12 years, as a Represent- 
ative of an urban area which is decidedly 
industrial, and the fastest growing area 
in the entire Nation, I feel that the pas- 
sage of legislation to postpone the effect 
of the Supreme Court decision on re- 
apportionment is the single most com- 
pelling thing that we must do at this 
session of Congress. 

One of the first to warn that the Su- 
preme Court could invade the legislative 
functions was Abraham Lincoln. He 
said, and I quote him: 

If the policy of the Government upon vital 
questions * * * is to be irrevocably fixed 
by decisions of the Supreme Court * * * 
in ordinary litigation * * * the people will 
have ceased to be their own rulers. 


Although I have disagreed with sev- 
eral of the Court’s decisions in recent 
years, I have not denounced the Court. 
I have not felt it was our place as legis- 
lators to complain about judicial deci- 
sions when, by passing laws or amend- 
ments to the Constitution, we can correct 
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those decisions. This is what we are 
here to do today and this is what we 
should do. 

It is not sacrilege to disagree with the 
U.S, Supreme Court. As a citizen it is 
my right to disagree. As a Representa- 
tive of the people, it is my duty to change 
that with which I disagree. I am sure 
the Court itself would unanimously up- 
hold this right and duty. 

One of the most basic precepts of a 
democracy is the protection of minority 
rights. This was the foundation of the 
“great compromise” at our Constitu- 
tional Convention and is the justification 
today for such bills as civil rights. Yet 
this action of the Court would place the 
minorities of rural, and more conserya- 
tive areas, at the mercy of urban and 
liberal areas. 

Mr. Chairman, human problems can- 
not be categorized by mere numbers. 
Problems of human beings in sparsely 
populated areas are nonetheless acute be- 
cause they affect small numbers. Al- 
though the Supreme Court may not have 
intended it, the practical effect of the 
reapportionment decisions will be to deny 
the residents of sparsely populated areas 
a solution to their peculiar problems ex- 
cept at the will and pleasure of those who 
reside in metropolitan and urban areas. 
Had the philosophy of one man, one vote, 
as interpreted by the Supreme Court, 
prevailed throughout our history, the 
rural free delivery system, which has 
done so much for this country, would 
probably never have been created. Soil 
and water conservation and the great 
reforestation programs of sparsely popu- 
lated mountain areas might not have 
been understood by the representatives 
of urban areas. 

Geography, topography, and geology 
are often the reasons for sparsity of pop- 
ulation. Yet at the same time they are 
the cause of many human problems. 
These problems, these human problems, 
cannot be evaluated with compassion by 
a thing as cold as a decennial census. 

I cannot agree with the Court’s dis- 
tinction between the Federal system of 
representation at the national and State 
levels. I cannot agree that different con- 
stituencies based upon population will 
provide a well-rounded approach which 
can be productive of nondiscriminatory 
legislation. Such an argument ignores 
the requirement to solve human problems 
which are directly related to a lack of 
population rather than its presence. It 
allows only for representation by slightly 
differing densities of population, and it 
refuses to recognize that the human 
problems of minorities are as severe as 
those of majorities. 

Mr. Chairman, despite the amounts of 
campaign money which may have been 
spent, the processes of democracy have 
operated in California on three separate 
occasions, and the voters have turned 
down what the Supreme Court decisions 
would impose upon us. I ask you, is it 
in the spirit of democracy to use judicial 
interpretation to force a system upon a 
citizenry which has gone to the ballot 
box, our sacred ballot box, and turned it 
down? 

This is a government “by the peo- 
ple.” As such, the ultimate E rn 
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should lie with the people. We should 
not tolerate a situation where a Court 
of nine men can deny a decision of the 
people which has been made at the ballot 

X. 

Mr. Chairman, I would much prefer to 
yote for the version of this bill proposed 
by the senior Senator from Ilinois. 
The ultimate answer to this problem 
must eventually lie in a constitutional 
amendment like the one I have intro- 
duced which would guarantee the right 
of any State to apportion one house of 
its legislature on “factors other than 
population.” But such an approach 
takes time which is not available. So in 
order to gain time I feel that I should 
support the pending bill if I do not have 
the chance to vote for a simple post- 
ponement of the Supreme Court de- 
cision. 

This bill is a crossroads for democracy. 
If we do not pass it the traditional rights 
of a minority will be gone and the Fed- 
eral system, so long the strength of our 
Nation, will have been ruptured. We 
must postpone the effects of the Su- 
preme Court decisions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, during 
the course of the debate on the rule my 
colleague, the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. SMITH] discussed the problem of 
encroachment by the Supreme Court on 
the prerogatives of the Congress with 
unusual clarity. This is one of the best 
presentations I have heard on this sub- 
ject, and it brings into sharp focus the 
dangers to our tripartite form of gov- 
ernment if we fail to check the Court, 
to confine its actions to the narrow limits 
intended by the Constitution, and stop it 
from legislating. Today we are dealing 
with but one facet of the Court’s mis- 
construction of its authority and its in- 
trusion into the area of legislating. 
There are many other facets which need 
attention just as badly as this. For ex- 
ample, the extreme abuse by the Court 
of its authority with respect to requiring 
the Prince Edward County supervisors to 
levy taxes for integrated schools. 

Notwithstanding my desire to join with 
my colleagues in trying to restrict the 
Court to its proper functions, I have some 
misgivings about the measure we are 
now debating. 

Insofar as the extent to which this 
bill would affect my own State is con- 
cerned, I believe this would be minimal. 
The three-judge district court has al- 
ready ruled that the existing apportion- 
ment of the Virginia Legislature is un- 
constitutional and this ruling has been 
upheld by the Supreme Court. Section 
I of this bill would not be retroactive and 
as a consequence, the decision of the 
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Supreme Court in the Virginia case is, I 
presume, final. My own congressional 
district is entitled to additional repre- 
sentation in the Virginia Legislature. I 
hope this inequity will be corrected 
promptly and I have urged Governor 
Harrison to call a special session of the 
legislature to accomplish this. 

Viewing this subject on a broader na- 
tional scope, I do believe that questions of 
State apportionment insofar as possible 
should be adjudicated by State courts, 
but in the final analysis, I doubt se- 
riously the wisdom and constitutionality 
of denying to any citizen the ultimate 
right to seek relief from the Supreme 
Court if he believes that he has been de- 
nied equal protection of the law in lower 
courts. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, I am following 
this debate as closely as I can and I 
understand that a number of amend- 
ments will be offered. I hope that we 
will find a proper way to recover from 
the Supreme Court those rights and re- 
sponsibilities which belong to us and 
which they have usurped. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MEADER 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MEADER: Page 
1, line 3 strike out line 3 and all that fol- 
lows to and including line 9 on page 2 and 
insert the following: 

“That (a) chapter 85 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof ‘the following new section: 

“*§ 1361. Legislative districts 

A district court shall not have jurisdic- 
tion of any action to enjoin, suspend, or 
modify the operation of any law respecting 
the boundaries of, or the number of persons 
to be elected from, any district from which 
persons are elected to the legislature of any 
State.’ 

“(b) The table of sections at the begin- 
ning of chapter 85 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“11361; Legislative districts.’ 

“Sec. 2. (a) Chapter 81 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 
“$1259. Exception to appellate jurisdiction 

in cases involving legislative dis- 
tricts 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
shall not have appellate jurisdiction of any 
action of any type described in section 1361 
of this title.’ 

“(b) The table of sections at the begin- 
ning of chapter 81 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

1259. Exception to appellate jurisdiction 
in cases involving legislative dis- 
tric * ” 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, it had 
not been my intention to offer this 
amendment. In effect what I have of- 
fered is the language of H.R. 11879, intro- 
duced by me on July 1, 1964. 

Those who have listened to the amend- 
ment read will realize that my bill has 
the same objective as the Tuck bill: 
namely, to withdraw the jurisdiction of 
lower Federal courts over legislative ap- 
portionment cases and to make an ex- 
ception to the appellate jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court in the same type of 
cases. 
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The reason I offer the amendment is 
that many questions have been raised 
about some of the phraseology in the 
Tuck bill. I believe the language in my 
bill, which was worked out over the past 
2 years very carefully with the lawyers in 
the Office of the Legislative Counsel in 
the House and the counsel of the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the House, would set 
at rest some of those questions which 
have been raised. 

For example, the question has been 
raised whether or not the Tuck bill would 
apply to cases now pending or only to 
cases where a petition, subsequent to the 
effective date of the Tuck bill, was filed 
with the Court. The language of the 
Tuck bill on page 2, line 6 reads: 

The district courts shall not have juris- 
diction to entertain any petition or com- 
plaint seeking to apportion or reapportion 
the legislature of any State. 


That language “shall not have juris- 
diction to entertain” would seem to be 
completely prospective in operation and 
any pending cases would not be affected 
by the Tuck bill. 

In contrast the comparable language 
in my bill reads, “A district court shall 
not have jurisdiction of any action to 
enjoin.” 

Mr. Chairman, the effective date of this 
act under my phraseology would affect 
not only cases in the future where peti- 
tions or complaints might be filed, but 
would cut off jurisdiction in all pending 
cases right as of the time of the effective 
date of that act. 

Now, there is one other difference in 
the phraseology. The Tuck bill uses the 
phrase, “seeking to apportion or reap- 
portion the legislature of any State“ 
I engaged in a colloquy with the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Tuck] in which 
I asked him the meaning of that phrase. 

Most of the cases of which I am aware 
involving State legislative districts are 
suits in equity in a Federal district court 
before a three-judge court seeking to en- 
join the Secretary of State and his sub- 
ordinate election officials from carrying 
out an election for the State legislature, 
utilizing the pattern of districts provided 
by State law, on the grounds that the 
State law setting up these districts is un- 
constitutional because of the one-man, 
one-vote philosophy. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not sure whether 
this language “seeking to apportion or 
reapportion” meets the situation, because 
no suit about which I know runs against 
the legislature of a State, ordering it by 
mandamus, as it were, to enact a law 
in accordance with the court’s belief as 
to how the State should be apportioned. 
They are all injunction suits against a 
State official restraining him from car- 
rying out his duties under existing law. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not sure that the 
language contained in the Tuck bill 
would reach that type of case. If it does 
not and if the court construes around it, 
it would mean we have done an idle thing 
because most of the suits are injunction 
suits in equity before three-judge courts 
against State officials. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. ERIA NO S OEE 
man from Florida. 
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Mr. FASCELL. I am inclined to agree 
with the gentleman’s reasoning on his 
interpretation of the pending bill and 
the interpretation of his amendment. 
But that still leaves, I respectfully sub- 
mit to the gentleman from Michigan, the 
question of where a decision has already 
been made by the Court on a constitu- 
tional issue, whether or not the gentle- 
man’s amendment would, in effect, by the 
withdrawal of jurisdiction actually re- 
peal the decision, and I submit it does 
not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Under my language I 
am quite sure that any final order which 
had already been entered and the legis- 
lature had taken action to reapportion 
in accordance with the Court’s decree 
would not in any way be affected by my 
amendment. It would only be where 
there is still some unperformed task on 
the part of the Court such as entering 
an order for an injunction or such other 
action as the Court might take, or where 
the lower court had entered a final order 
which had not been appealed. Under my 
amendment the Supreme Court would 
not be able to take an appeal on a final 
order of the district court after the effec- 
tive date of this act. 

Mr. GILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Hawaii. 

Mr. GILL. Would that mean that the 
district court had ordered reapportion- 
ment and if your amendment were 
adopted, there would be no appeal 
against that order? 

Mr. MEADER. Exactly so. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret very much that 
I am not able to agree with my friend, 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MEADER], who is a very able lawyer. But 
we have been debating and discussing the 
provisions of the pending bill all day. I 
believe the membership of the House un- 
derstands the bill, but the amendment 
which has been offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan is quite a complicated one 
and I would hate to see it voted on at 
this time and substituted in the place of 
my bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully ask that 
the amendment be rejected. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I too object to the 
amendment. It is quite complicated and 
very difficult to comprehend at the tail 
end of the session. An amendment of 
this character, drawn in technical lan- 
guage as it is, requires considerable study, 
to say the least. 

It would be like a blind man looking 
for a black hat in a dark room. 
uit, ROPE the amendment does not pre- 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MEADER]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. MEADER) there 
were—ayes 25, noes 130. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SMITH OF 
VIRGINIA 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Smrru of Vir- 
ginia: On page 2, line 9, strike out the period, 
insert a comma, and add the following: “nor 
shall any order or decree of any district or 
circuit court now pending and not finally 
disposed of by actual reapportionment be 
hereafter enforced.” 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, there are a great many different 
situations in a great many different 
States, and a great deal of confusion 
brought about by reason of the Supreme 
Court decision. It appears that this 
language is all right in the bill as far as 
it goes, but it does not cover pending 
cases, There are cases all the way from 
here to yonder that are in some state of 
litigation. 

All I am asking to do by this amend- 
ment which I have offered if adopted is 
to suspend jurisdiction of the court on 
cases that are now pending in court. I 
might mention Oklahoma and several 
other States are in that situation where 
they are right in the clutches, but they 
might not be considered as covered by 
section (c) on page 2, reading: 

The district courts shall not have juris- 
diction to entertain any petition or com- 
plaint seeking to apportion or reapportion 
the legislature of any State of the Union or 
any branch thereof. 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr.McCULLOCH. I would like to ask 
the distinguished gentleman from Vir- 
ginia this question: 

The Ohio case went to the Supreme 
Court, and the unanimous decision of the 
three-judge court was reversed. The 
case was remanded. The three-judge 
court ordered the complainant to submit 
its plans, and the defendant to submit 
plans. That is the present status of that 
litigation. How would the Tuck bill af- 
fect that litigation? Would it stay that 
litigation henceforth? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. This amend- 
ment would. I have my doubts whether 
the bill presently drafted would take care 
of that kind of a case. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. May I conclude 
it is the gentleman’s intention with this 
amendment to stay all litigation in ap- 
portionment cases in every State of the 
Union where orders have not been car- 
ried to a final conclusion? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. To finality, 
on reapportionment, anyway. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 


I yield to the 


Mr. BELCHER. What about a case 
in which the courts have already ordered 
reapportionment, the districts have been 
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set, and the election has been called and 
candidates nominated for office in the 
new districts. Would the gentleman’s 
amendment stay the operation of that? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. As long as it 
is in the Federal court. 

Mr. McCULLOCH, Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, I am pleased 
to support the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I thank the 
gentleman. I very much hope this 
amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, I am pleased to sup- 
port the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment, as I op- 
pose the Tuck bill itself, because we in 
Wisconsin believe in one person, one 
vote. We have had reapportionment in 
both houses for 10 years. It has worked 
very well. 

There was a time in Wisconsin when 
the people who believed in representa- 
tion not according to population but ac- 
cording to lily pads, pine stumps, or 
acreage, tried to have their way with the 
people of Wisconsin and presented the 
following proposition—this was back in 
the administration of Governor Kohler— 
which was rendered into roughhewn 
poetry about this way: 

If we have our way and we see it coming 
We will base the vote on outdoor plumbing, 
So every farmer with an old three-holer 
Can cast three votes for Governor Kohler. 


Fortunately the attempt to reapportion 
by area did not succeed. I hope we can 
defeat the attempt to bring back area 
apportionment which is contained in this 
bill. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the mere fact that 
many questions have been raised indi- 
cates that, since some cases have not 
been concluded, some have not had final 
orders, and some are on appeal, it would 
be quite difficult to comprehend the im- 
port of this amendment. For that rea- 
son, I hope the amendment will not 
prevail. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the Supreme 
Court rendered an unwise decision in 
ruling that the States of the Union can- 
not apportion one house of the State leg- 
islatures on a basis other than popula- 
tion. This decisions runs contrary to 
historical development of our system of 
government; it casts aside an important 
element in our system of checks and bal- 
ances; it ignores the historical meaning 
of the 14th amendment; and it is a de- 
cision on a political matter which should 
be decided by elected political repre- 
sentatives of the people. 

As a result, I have introduced a reso- 
lution in the House to amend the Con- 
stitution to guarantee the right of any 
State to apportion one house of its legis- 
lature on factors other than population. 
The measure before us today provides 
another approach to the problem caused 
by the Court’s decision. Certainly, some- 
thing must be done by this Congress to 
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protect our present system of government 
which has proven superior to any other 
in the world. 

In reaching its decision, the Supreme 
Court declared there is no relation be- 
tween the permissible composition of 
State legislatures and the organization 
of the Federal Legislature or Congress, 
where the House of Representatives is ap- 
portioned on the basis of population and 
the Senate is comprised of equal repre- 
sentation from each State. The equal 
protection clause of the 14th amend- 
ment to the Constitution provides 
grounds for requiring that all State legis- 
lative bodies be based on population, 
alone, or else the right of voters who live 
in more populous districts is debased, 
the Court argued. 

The Court said: 

Legislatures represent people, not trees or 
acres. 


The Court maintained: 

It would seem reasonable that a majority 
of the people of a State * * * (should be 
able to) elect a majority of that State’s 
legislators. 


Whether or not these opinions are 
valid, the Court’s majority has consid- 
ered this issue too narrowly and has ig- 
nored even more important factors. The 
effect of the Court’s ruling is another tre- 
mendous extension of Federal power over 
State and local affairs. 

What the Court has done is to declare 
that the people of our States do not have 
the right to determine for themselves 
what form their State and local govern- 
ments may take. The form of State and 
local governments in our country was set 
before the Constitution of the United 
States was drafted, and it was the basis 
for many of the provisions which went 
into the Constitution. To rule this sys- 
tem now invalid is to rule contrary to the 
historical development of our entire sys- 
tem of government. 

Our bicameral system of government, 
with one House based on population and 
the second on other factors, was devised 
as an important part of the checks and 
balances in our system of government. 
One of the strongest attributes of our 
system has been the adequate protection 
of minority interests amid majority rule. 

As one of the leading newspapers, the 
Buffalo, N.Y., Evening News, wrote 
recently: 

We are for majority rule that respects 
minority rights—for majority rule that has 
to respect them because they are constitu- 
tionally protected. 


One house of the legislatures based on 
other than population has been an im- 
portant element of that system. Abso- 
lute rule by a completely unrestricted 
majority has never been part of the 
American system: 14 Presidents of the 
United States have been elected by less 
than a majority of voters. 

Our State of New York with more than 
18 million people is represented by two 
U.S. Senators, just as is the State of 
Alaska with its 250,000 people. That is 
a ratio of almost 100 to 1. 

The Court cites the 14th amendment 
as the basis for this ruling, but it is clear 
that the amendment had no such mean- 
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ing for those who prepared and adopted 
it. A majority of the States which rati- 
fied the amendment had at least one 
house of their legislatures apportioned 
without regard to population at the time 
the amendment was ratified, and it was 
understood that the amendment took 
“from no State any right that ever per- 
tained to it.” 

By this decision the Court has ruled 
on a political question which should be 
decided by the elected political repre- 
sentatives of the people and not by a 
tribunal whose members are appointed 
for life by the President. There are wide 
differences among our 50 States in his- 
tory, terrain, distribution of population, 
political tradition, economics, and other 
interests; certainly we should leave to 
the people of these varied States the right 
to shape their own form of government. 

An interesting note is that when the 
present Chief Justice of the Court served 
as Governor of California, he said this 
on the same question: 

Our State has made almost unbelievable 
progress under our present system of legis- 
me I believe we should 

Sep it. 


That opinion remains sound today. 
After all, our present system has proven 
superior to any other in the world. 

Mr. Chairman, the least we must do 
in this situation which confronts us 
today is to retain for the people of our 
respective States the right to decide for 
themselves on their system of legislative 
representation. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question 
of the sponsor of the amendment, the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]? 
In Florida we have an unusual situation. 
The constitution provides for 95 mem- 
bers of the house and 38 members of the 
senate. By court action which has be- 
come final—the constitution has not been 
changed in Florida, the constitution is 
just the same—we now have 112 mem- 
bers of the house and 43 members of the 
senate. The nominating elections have 
already been held down there, although 
the general election comes up in Novem- 
ber. Where does that leave Florida? 
Do we have 112 men in the house and 
43 men in the senate, under the court 
order, or do we go according to our 
constitution? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. What court 
acted in that case? 

Mr. GIBBONS. The Federal District 
Court in Miami. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I would say 
the job has already been done as far as 
the gentleman’s State is concerned. I do 
not think we can pass any legislation 
that would be retroactive to that extent. 
However, just remember that if this bill 
passes, the gentleman’s State, if it wishes 
to do so, can redistrict again tomorrow. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Then would the elec- 
tions we have had in Florida under 
your amendment stand as they presently 
are and would Florida have the same 
legislative body that the district court 
has allowed despite the fact that it does 
not comply with the Florida constitu- 
tion? 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Of course, 
the thing has been done and your mem- 
bers have been elected under this order. 
This bill could have no effect so far as I 
can see except to give you the privilege 
of reapportioning again if your State 
chose to do so. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I do not know 
why it would not be possible for some 
citizen of the State of Florida to just 
file another suit on the whole thing and 
throw you all into utter confusion under 
this amendment that has been offered. 

Mr. FASCELL. There is one big dif- 
ference—there would be no appellate 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. I am opposed to the 
Tuck bill. I feel that it would work a 
hardship on the district I represent. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the 
pending amendment. I want to say I 
am looking forward to the introduction 
of a substitute amendment to be offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
EDMONDSON]. This would substitute in 
place of the Tuck bill, which in my 
judgment is clearly unconstitutional, the 
so-called Dirksen-Mansfield compromise 
which is currently under discussion in 
the other body. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the honor to 
represent a district that includes more 
farmers in New York State than are in- 
cluded in any other congressional dis- 
trict in my State. 

It is the fourth largest dairy district 
in the entire United States. I am proud 
to represent a rural district, and I must 
say that I think the people of my con- 
gressional district have shown a great 
deal of discernment and discrimination 
in the selection of their Representative. 
Every one of the eight counties that I 
have the honor to represent is going 
to be affected by the recent reapportion- 
‘ment decision of the Supreme Court. As 
an American, Mr. Chairman, I do not 
think that one can honestly take excep- 
tion to the basic principle of one-man, 
one-vote. That principle is vital in our 
democracy. It applies in everything that 
we do and in all our associations. No 
man is any better than his neighbor. 
But I do feel, Mr. Chairman, that these 
counties have the right to gain a reason- 
able amount of time in carrying out the 
provisions of the Supreme Court action. 

In New York State, for example, under 
the action of the Federal court, we are 
scheduled to have three legislative elec- 
tions in the next 3 years. 

Mr. Chairman, as a Member of this 
body who took an oath to uphold the 
Constitution, I cannot in good conscience 
‘support the bill offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. TUCK] because in my 
judgment it is clearly unconstitutional. 
But the amendment that is going to be 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. EDMONDSON] will simply provide for 
a. reasonable amount of time so that 
there is no pry oes or chaos in im- 
plementing this important and very 
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sweeping decision. I think it would be 
a fair and reasonable substitute. I hope 
the gentleman from Oklahoma will have 
the opportunity to offer it. I intend to 
support it and I hope it will be carried. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. WAGGONNER) 
there was—ayes 135, noes 91. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. SMITH of 
Virginia and Mr. Corman. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
164, noes, 96. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, EDMONDSON 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. EDMONDSON: 
On page 1, line 3, strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert the following: 

“Sec. 402. (a) Chapter 21, title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 

„Sc. 461. Stay of proceedings for reap- 
portionment of State legislative bodies, 

“*(a) Any court of the United States hav- 
ing jurisdiction of an action in which the 
constitutionality of the apportionment of 
representation in a State legislature or either 
house thereof is drawn in question shall, 
upon application, stay the entry or execution 
of any order interfering with the conduct of 
the State government, the proceedings of 
any house of the legislature thereof, or of 
any convention, primary or election, for such 
period as will be in the public interest. 

„„ b) A stay for the period necessary 

1) to permit any State election of rep- 
resentatives occurring before January 1, 1966, 
to be conducted in accordance with the laws 
of such State in effect immediately preceding 
any adjudication of unconstitutionality and 

„) to allow the legislature of such State 
@ reasonable opportunity in regular session 
or the people by constitutional amendment a 
reasonable opportunity following the ad- 
judication of unconstitutionality to appor- 
tion representation in such legislature in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution shall be 
deemed to be in the public interest in the 
absence of highly unusual circumstances, 

e) An application for a stay pursuant 
to this section may be filed at any time be- 
fore or after final judgment by any party or 
intervener in the action, by the State, or by 
the Governor or Attorney General or any 
member of the legislature thereof without 
other authority. 

“i(d) An order of a district court of three 
judges granting or denying a stay shall be 
appealable to the Supreme Court in the man- 
ner provided under Section 1253 of this 
‘Title, and in all other cases shall be appeal- 
able to the court of appeals in the manner 
provided under Section 1294 of this Title. 
Pending the disposition of such appeal the 
Supreme Court or a Justice thereof or the 
court of appeals or a Judge thereof, shall 
have power to stay the order of the district 
court or to grant or deny a stay in accordance 
with subsections (a) and (b). 

“(b) The chapter analysis of that chap- 
ter is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new item: 

461. Stay of proceedings for reapportion- 
ment of State legislative bodies.“ 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment which is offered as sub- 
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stitute language for the Tuck bill is 
offered after a great deal of deliberation 
and conversation with Members of the 
House by one who represents a State 
where this issue is probably as hot as it 
is anywhere in the United States, be- 
cause to my knowledge the State of Okla- 
homa is the only State in the Union 
where the courts have invalidated and 
set aside primary elections held within 
a matter of weeks before the Court de- 
cision; primaries held in May followed 
by the Supreme Court decision of June 
with the “one-man, one-vote” rule, fol- 
lowed by a court order setting aside and 
invalidating those primaries. 

With the deepest respect for the ad- 
versaries in this most important de- 
bate—and I doubt very seriously if we 
have had a debate in this Congress that 
goes to the heart of a more fundamental 
issue than this debate—with the deepest 
respect for the distinguished chairman of 
the Rules Committee, for whom I have 
the highest regard and affection, and the 
distinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, for whom also I have the 
highest regard and affection, I submit to 
you that this is a proposal which has 
several merits to commend it to your 
attention. 

Mr. Chairman, in the first place, it 
provides a reasonable moratorium on 
the judicial exercise of the reapportion- 
ment power, a reasonable period in 
which the legislatures and the State 
courts can address themselves to this 
very serious question, with the June de- 
rgd of the Supreme Court as a guide- 

e. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the period 
agreed upon by the majority leader in 
the Senate, Senator MANSFIELD, and by 
the minority leader in the Senate, Sen- 
ator Dirksen. Now, Mr. Chairman, if 
the members of the Committee believe 
that this issue is grave enough and im- 
portant enough to require a moratorium 
on the judicial exercise of the reappor- 
tionment power, if the members of the 
Committee believe that there are con- 
stitutional questions involved which re- 
quire time for careful consideration by 
this body, not in the heat of a presiden- 
tial campaign year, if the members of 
the Committee believe they want to vote 
for a bill that is supported by both the 
majority and the minority leadership, in 
substance, in the other body, because this 
is in substance the so-called Dirksen- 
Mansfield proposal, with the deletion 
only of language which is reported to be 
in question. on the germaneness issue, 
and if the members of the Committee be- 
lieve that they want to support a bill 
which has the best possible chance of 
passage in the other body and will make 
available to this body and to the country 
& period in which we can conduct a con- 
stitutional debate upon the highest level 
and in a nonelection year atmosphere, I 
urge you to vote for this substitute 


‘amendment. 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

‘Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I understood that 
the gentleman was referring to the dele- 
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tion of section (d) of the amendment as 
it appears in the other body? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. That is correct. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. And if the gentle- 
man will yield further, do I take it, if 
the parliamentary situation were differ- 
ent, the gentleman would not object to 
the inclusion of section (d) ? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I submitted sub- 
section (d) to the best authorities I could 
find on the parliamentary question and 
I was told there was a germaneness ques- 
tion on subsection (d). So I did not 
want to rule out the consideration of the 
remainder of the amendment. . There- 
fore I deleted it. 

Mr. GILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Hawaii. 

Mr. GILL. Does not the deletion of 
section (d) 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 14 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, this purports to be 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. In reading the sub- 
section (a) of section 461 I note that it 
says if the question of reapportionment 
of legislatures is drawn into question the 
Court shall “upon application stay the 
entry or execution of any order inter- 
fering with the conduct of State govern- 
ment.” 

Tam wondering if the Chairman would 
not interpret that to mean if an appor- 
tionment action were brought the Fed- 
eral court could not enter into any kind 
of order affecting any branch of the 
State government and the conduct of 
government. It is not limited, it seems, 
to reapportionment matters. 

Mr. CELLER. I do not know whether 
the gentleman’s interpretation is correct 
or not, but addressing myself to the 
amendment proper, I would say that this 
purports to be the so-called Dirksen- 
Mansfield amendment. 

But. it is the amendment. with the 
guts taken out. Why do I say “guts 
taken out“? Because it eliminates from 
the Dirksen amendment the so-called 
subdivision (d) which provides if the 
State fails to apportion representation 
in the legislature in accordance with the 
situation within the period required by 
the State, if the State fails to act, then 
under this subdivision (d) the Court can 
act. That is the sanction. 

The Court is looking over the shoulder 
of the State legislature to see that they 


will act. If you take that out and the . 


States refuse to act, that is the end of it. 
That destroys the purpose and purport 
and the intent on the part of the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois in the other 
body to bring about a sort of consensus. 
For that reason I cannot accept this 
‘amendment, because it takes the teeth 
out of the so-called Dirksen rider. I 
hope this body will not accept this dilut- 
‘ed, watered-down version of the Dirksen- 
‘Mansfield proposal. 
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Fundamentally also I am opposed to 
this rider in any form because it seeks to 
suspend the power of the Supreme Court 
over apportionment cases for a definite 
period, until January 1, 1966, a little less 
than 6 years, or until after the conven- 
tion processes shall have been concluded. 
That might be 4 years hence. If you can 
suspend the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court for that period you can suspend 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
for double that period, or for 8 years or 
16 years, or forever. For that reason I 
am unalterably opposed to the general 
principle underlying this so-called Ed- 
mondson amendment which, as I said 
before, is a diluted Dirksen proposal. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I would like to ob- 
serve on this occasion, as on others in 
the past, I seldom agree with the gen- 
tleman. This time I agree with him, 
and I am against the amendment. 

Mr. CELLER. I thank the gentleman. 
Now I wonder if I am right. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the hour is late and 
I certainly do not feel that this is the 
time for a long speech, so I will be brief. 
However, I want to congratulate the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMOND- 
son] for his proposed amendment and 
for his very excellent speech in support 
of his amendment. I concur fully with 
his view that something should be done 
to clear the air on the matter of legisla- 
tive apportionment in our States. I feel 
that the recent Supreme Court decision 
which has the effect of requiring that 
both Houses of a State legislature be 
apportioned on the basis of population 
is too far reaching. 

I believe that if the citizens of a State 
want their legislature patterned after our 
Federal Congress with one house appor- 
tioned according to population and one 
house apportionad according to divisions 
of local government or land area that this 
is their right. I donot feel that the Su- 
preme Court or any other court should 
be able to say that such a legislature is 
wrong if it clearly represents the wish 


of the majority of the people in that 


State. However, I believe that there 
must be provisions for periodic referen- 
dums to allow a majority to change the 
system if they so desire. 
This is the reason that I believe that 
this Congress should act to slow down 
the effect of the Court’s decision and to 
provide for a moratorium while this en- 
tire problem is studied and adequate legal 
and constitutional provisions are made 
to clear the air on this subject. 

I believe that the Dirksen-Mansfield 


‘bill will accomplish this object. It pro- 
vides for a reasonable moratorium and 


yet at the same time appears to be con- 
stitutional and will not have a lingering 
adverse effect on the jurisdiction of our 
Federal judiciary in these matters. 

I have heard many of the great law- 
yérs in this House question the constitu- 
tionality of the Tuck bill. I am also in 
agreement with those who feel that 
removing the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
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Court and Federal courts in the matter 
of State legislative apportionment en- 
tirely and forever is just going too far. 
I am sure that the Senate will never 
pass this extreme approach to the prob- 
lem of legislative apportionment. In the 
Dirksen-Mansfield bill as offered in the 
gentleman from Oklahoma’s [Mr. Ep- 
MONDSON] amendment we have a solu- 
tion that is constitutional, that is mod- 
erate, and that can be passed by the 
Senate, therefore, I am fully in support 
of this amendment. Mr. Chairman, fol- 
lowing is a memorial recently adopted 
by the Idaho State Legislature urging 
Congress to enact the Dirksen bill: 
SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 1 

To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States in Con- 

gress Assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Legislature of the State of Idaho, assembled 
in the ist extraordinary session of the 37th 
legislature thereof, do respectfully represent 
that: 

Whereas we heartily concur with the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois, the Honorable Evererr M. DIRKSEN 
as said remarks are recorded in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of the U.S. Senate on page 
16689; and 

Whereas we are in complete accord and 
heartily endorse and urge the passage of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 184, which resolu- 
tion was introduced on July 23, 1964, by Mr. 
DERKSEN for himself and 20 other U.S, Sena- 
tors; and 

Whereas this resolution follows closely the 
intent and wording contained in Idaho State 
Joint Memorial 4, passed by the regular ses- 
sion of the 37th Legislature of the State of 
Idaho on February 4, 1963, which memorial 
was forwarded to the Congress of the United 
2 on February 9, 1963: Now, therefore, 

t 

Resolved by the Ist extraordinary session 
of the 37th Legislature of the State of Idaho 
now in session (the Senate and House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress and President of the United States of 


America, be respectfully petitioned to give 


priority to Senate Joint Resolution 184 in 
order that) the entire historic legislative 
processes of the 50 States be preserved and the 
right to apportion State legislatures as their 
individual States may determine shall be 
held inviolate; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of the 


State of Idaho be, and he hereby is, author- 


ized and directed to forward certified copies 
of this memorial to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress, and to the Senators and Representa- 
tives representing this State in the Congress 
of the United States. 


Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues to 
join with me in supporting this worthy 
amendment by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. EpMonpson] as the best ap- 
proach to a most controversial problem. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion this 
amendment compounds the wrongs we 
have been complaining about in the Su- 
preme Court decisions. I know of no 
constitutional provision to stop any laws 
or staying the powers of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. I believe the 
House is ready for the question. 

I hope very much that the proposed 
amendment will be voted down. 
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Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the proposed amend- 
ment. I rise in opposition now because 
to me the amendment simply says we 
have been living in sin; let us live in sin 
just a little bit longer. We can and ought 
to do better. I do not believe we have 
been in any way constitutionally wrong 
in allowing bicameral State legislatures 
to have one body apportioned on a geo- 
graphical basis and the other body appor- 
tioned on the basis of population. 

This is supposed to be in the minds 
of some at least an issue between the 
country people and the city people, and 
it is not that at all. There is only this 
issue and it is the meat of the coconut, 
and that is the undeniable fact that so 
long as it is constitutional and it always 
has been and always will be constitu- 
tional for the U.S. Government to have 
a bicameral Federal Legislature, we can 
not deny to State legislatures that same 
privilege? The Court once more has 
shown contempt for Congress. We have 
the responsibility and privilege under 
our Constitution of apportioning one 
House of the U.S. Congress on a geo- 
graphical basis, and we cannot deny that 
right to State legislatures. Congress is 
today showing courage we should show 
more often. The choice is clear. Sup- 
port this legislation and remove from the 
Federal courts appellate jurisdiction of 
the apportionment or reapportionment 
of State legislatures or continue to side 
with the Supreme Court and evade your 
obligation to maintain a tripartite gov- 
ernment. Stop the Court from legislat- 
ing now. We have the authority and we 
must exercise it now. I choose to curb 
the Court. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on the bill and all amendments 
thereto conclude in 20 minutes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that all debate on the bill 
and all amendments thereto conclude in 
20 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
CASEY]. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. STRATTON. There is a pending 
amendment offered: by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. Is it in order for other 
amendments to be offered to it? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas an 
amendment to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. CASEY. It is an amendment to 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can 
speak on his amendment at this time, 
but. the amendment must be offered 
later. 

Mr. CASE. All right; I will take in 
when I can. 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment will be 
offered later. If we can pass the Tuck 
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bill we can pass it as amended, which 
will do what you are endeavoring to do 
by a constitutional amendment. My 
amendment will simply state that where 
a State having a bicameral legislature 
has apportioned one house on the basis 
of population the Supreme Court and 
the lower Federal courts will not have 
any jurisdiction. 

So if you can pass the Tuck bill, you 
can pass this and forget all about the 
constitutional amendment. 

Now I am not in favor of keeping the 
status quo on disapportionment in both 
houses. If you pass the Tuck bill, dis- 
apportionment in both houses will be 
maintained. 

If you accept my amendment, they 
will be compelled to apportion one body 
on the basis of population, and that is 
what all the constitutional amendments 
now pending propose to do. 

I urge your support when my amend- 
ment is offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
LATTA]. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the House, I am very much 
opposed to the Edmondson amendment 
because you have to ask yourself why we 
are here today. We are here today on 
this question brought about by a special 
procedure in the Committee on Rules 
because the chairman of the standing 
committee refused to act on this ques- 
tion. We find ourselves in the same situ- 
ation if we adopt the Edmondson pro- 
posal, and then this proposal then be- 
comes the law because in a reasonable 
length of time or in a period of time, as 
stipulated by this proposal, in the public 
interest we will be back in here with the 
same type of situation asking for a joint 
resolution to amend the Constitution, 
and we will have it right back in the 
same committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Hawaii [Mr. 
GILL]. 

Mr. GILL. Mr. Chairman, the strug- 
gle over this bill and its various amend- 
ments—including the Dirksen compro- 
mises—is another convulsive and per- 
haps the most important struggle over 
equal rights in this country. This is the 
American equivalent of the “rotten 
borough” struggle in England many 
years ago. These attempts to deprive 
some of our people of equal rights—and 
this time the right of city and suburban 
dwellers to have their vote counted 
equally with others—have close paral- 
lels with the civil rights and antipoverty 
bills which we have just passed. 

In those bills we gave to all citizens, 
regardless of color or economic condi- 
tion, an enforcible right to equal op- 
portunity. Now the proponents of these 
antireapportionment bills—many of 
whom were opponents of civil rights and 
antipoverty—seek to prevent the ma- 
jority of the people in this country from 
having their vote counted equally in 
their State legislatures. 

Why, indeed, should a man who lives 
in a rural part of the State have a vote 
worth several times the vote of the man 
who happens to live in a city? In effect, 
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in many parts of this country, we are 
voting cows instead of people. In the 
light of reason this seems ridiculous, but 
it is important to some. 

Why? Unrepresentative bodies in 
legislatures can develop control not only 
over the finances of a State and its 
legislative process, they can also exer- 
cise their influence directly on Members 
of Congress through control of district- 
ing. This power structure has existed 
for a long time. In some States it is 
all powerful; in my State it is less rigor- 
ous than most; yet in all it should bow 
before the rule of “one man, one vote.” 

Some worry has been expressed about 
country areas being forgotten if all men 
have their votes counted equally. I do 
not think this is so. May I offer my 
personal experience as an example: 
Hawaii’s two Members of Congress run 


‘at large and thus represent both rural 


and city voters, and about 80 percent of 
our total voters live in and around the 
metropolitan complex of Honolulu. Yet 
I find that far more than 20 percent of 
my time and the time of my office is 
spent on problems and projects of par- 
ticular interest to our neighbor island 
or rural areas. Why is this? It is 
simply because specific projects are 
needed in these areas and community 
interest in them is far more intense and 
unified. 

All that will be destroyed by voting 
people instead of cows will be the dubi- 
ous influence of political machines based 
on the manipulation of ill-apportioned 
legislatures. 

For this reason I urge you to vote 
against the Tuck bill, the Edmondson 
amendment, and any other measure 
which would deprive the courts of their 
duty to enforce the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
both the Edmondson amendment and 
the Tuck bill, as amended. 

I would like to point out to those in- 
terested in the Edmondson amendment 
that they have not explained that there 
is any date on which action must be 
taken under the Edmondson amendment. 

There is no time required for action. 
The elimination of subsection (d) as 
found in the so-called Dirksen amend- 
ment further removes any sanction for 
action under the amendment, 

I think all we are doing here is com- 
pounding the felony and we should vote 
both proposals down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. LEGGETT]. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, I find it 
rather unrealistic to note that 14.9 per- 
cent of the total number of voters in the 
United States can elect a majority of the 
liberal body of this great legislative sys- 
tem; namely, the U.S. Senate. That is 
the total number that can elect a ma- 
jority of Members in that body by 25 of 
our smaller States. As I say, I find it 
unrealistic to note that that is the sit- 


uation, and yet to find that this system 


cannot permeate down to the other 
States of the Union. 

However, I do not. support the Tuck 
bill to remedy this situation simply be- 
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cause I feel that the Tuck bill is un- 
constitutional. 


The judicial power of the United 


States set forth in article III of the Con- 
stitution is vested in one Supreme Court 
and in the inferior courts, section 1 of 
which reads as follows: 

The judicial power of the United States 
shall be vested in one Supreme Court, and 
in such inferior courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. Jonas]. ¢ 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment is the Dirksen-Eastland- 
Lausche-Stennis original proposal. It 
would, without any recognition of any 
right on the part of any court to redis- 
trict States, merely grant a moratorium 
to permit the States to act if they wish 
to act and to permit the Congress to act 
in the way of proposing a constitutional 
amendment, if the Congress wishes to 
do so. Furthermore, it would stay all 
proceedings under recent decisions until 
the expiration of two legislative sessions 
following the enactment of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. Dorn]. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, we stand 
today at the most important crossroad 
in the modern legislative history of our 
Republic. We still have a choice, at the 
moment, to follow the road of constitu- 
tional government, with its guarantees 
of States rights and individual liberty 
or we take the road to a complete dic- 
tatorship by the Supreme Court. 

House consideration of this bill is equal 
in importance to the cause of freedom 
as consideration by the Continental Con- 
gress of the Declaration of Independence. 
It is comparable to the historic debate in 
the Constitutional Convention before 
adoption of our Constitution. It is as 
important as consideration of the Bill 
of Rights by the Congress in June and 
July 1789. This occasion can even be 
compared with the struggle in England 
for the adoption of the Magna Carta. 

In its June 15 decision, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in one cold, 
calculated stroke, changed our entire 
form of government. Our Government 
is a Federal union of 50 sovereign States. 
In their decision, the Supreme Court took 
over control of the legislatures of the 
States of the Union. In this decision, 
the Supreme Court seized from the peo- 
ple their right to apportion their repre- 
sentation in their own legislatures. 

The only protection the people have 
from this unwarranted usurpation of 
their rights is by legislation such as this 
before the House today. Mr. Chairman, 
I support this bill with every ounce of 
energy at my command. 

This bill will take from the Supreme 
Court power already usurped unconsti- 
tutionally and restore to the people their 
constitutional right to apportion their 
legislatures. This bill will prevent the 
Supreme Court and subordinate Federal 
courts from apportioning the legislatures 
of the States and restore the right to 
apportion to the legislatures of the sev- 
eral States and to the people of the 
States, where it belongs. 
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If this bill is not passed and these 
rights restored to the citizens of this 
country, the Supreme Court will next re- 
apportion city councils. The Supreme 
Court will apportion county commission- 
ers and local school trustees and county 
boards of education. Every vestige of 
local goverment, which is the foundation 
stone of our Republic, could be destroyed 
by the Supreme Court; and every action 
of city councils, State legislatures, county 
commissioners, school trustees, and 
boards of education will be supervised by 
the Supreme Court, operating from its 
marble palace in Washington, D.C. 

If the Supreme Court is permitted by 
this Congress to take over and apportion 
our State legislatures, then as night fol- 
lows the day, the Supreme Court will re- 
apportion the Senate of the United 
States. The Constitution, with our form 
of government, only came into being after 
a compromise—a compromise which 
granted to each State of this Union, large 
and small, thickly populated or sparsely 
populated, two United States Senators in 
the Federal Congress. This system has 
worked superbly. The rights of minori- 
ties, the rights of our citizens in the rural 
areas and faraway places have had 
representation on an equal basis with the 
great and powerful in the United States 
Senate. If the Supreme Court decision 
reapportioning State legislatures is al- 
lowed to stand, we can soon expect South 
Carolina to loose its representatives in 
the U.S. Senate while California and 
New York would gain representatives. 

Mr, Chairman, we are fighting today 
on this. floor to preserve Congress as a 
coequal branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment with the Supreme Court and the 
executive. We are fighting to preserve 
the sovereignty and integrity of State 
government, city and county government 
and, yes, individual liberty. 

Mr. Chairman, the passage of this bill 
today should be the first step in curbing 
a power-mad, rampaging Supreme Court 
running roughshod over the Congress, 
over the States, the communities and the 
people of this country. This Congress 
must and can eliminate the constitu- 
tional usurpation of power by this Court. 
Tomorrow may be too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. THOMPSON]. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, there has been considerable 
misunderstanding, no doubt due to in- 
accurate press reporting, respecting the 
position of the Department of Justice as 
it relates to the so-called Dirksen 
amendment. I have discussed the mat- 
ter at length with the Deputy Attorney 
General, Mr. Katzenbach, who advises 
me that at the request of the Senator 
from Illinois they participated, on an 
advisory basis, and advised the Senator 
from Illinois that in their opinion his 
amendment was constitutional. But 
Mr. Katzenbach said to me clearly and 
unequivocally that he does not support it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. O'HARA]. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. O'HARA 
of Michigan yielded his time to Mr. 
Txompson of New Jersey.) 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman. My 
statement was about complete. 

I wish to emphasize that the partici- 
pation by the Department of Justice and 
by the Deputy Attorney General did not 
indicate either his or the Attorney Gen- 
eral's approval of the amendment per se. 
It was merely a statement with respect 
to its constitutionality which was at- 
tributed to them. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the chairman of the committee, 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Of course there is no 
opinion from the Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral, Mr. Katzenbach, as to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Epmonpson] with sub- 
division (d) stricken out. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 
There is no opinion existing which would 
relate directly to the Edmondson amend- 
ment I referred only to the other amend- 
ment. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I have not 
claimed the support of the Department 
of Justice for this amendment, but I 
have talked to Mr. Katzenbach, who said 
that the deletion of subsection (d) does 
not affect the constitutionality of the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
WRIGHT]. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. PooL 
yielded his time to Mr. WRIGHT.) 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, per- 
mit me in these 2 minutes which I have, 
thanks to my colleague, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Poor], to make an ap- 
peal to reason in behalf of the Edmond- 
son substitute. As he explained, it em- 
bodies the basic philosophy of the Dirk- 
sen-Mansfield proposal already approved 
in the other body. Let it would not per- 
mit Courts to usurp the rights of State 
legislatures by performing the actual 
redistricting. 

Those who want to impose the most 
severe restrictions upon the Supreme 
Court say that the Edmondson approach 
is not strong enough, and those who want 
to impose no legislative restrictions upon 
the Supreme Court say that it is too 
strong. This alone seems to commend it 
to our consideration. 

Obviously, something needs to be done 
to avoid sheer chaos in a number of 
States, since elections already held in one 
State have been judicially invalidated 
after being held. Unless some legisla- 
tion is forthcoming, more of the same 
surely willoccur. The logic of that deci- 
sion could even project itself into invali- 
dation of congressional elections. Al- 
ready some Members of Congress have 
been forced to seek office at large. Un- 
less something is done, this surely will 
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be the case in additional States if legis- 
latures are not given adequate time in 
which to perform their reapportioning in 
an orderly way. 

Obviously, we need the opportunity to 
submit a constitutional amendment per- 
mitting States with bicameral legisla- 
tures to apportion one house on some 
basis other than population. If it could 
be said that this practice is a denial of 
rights, then the same would have to be 
said of the U.S. Senate. I cannot con- 
ceive of the validity of a legal doctrine 
which would approve this system for the 
U.S. Senate but disallow it for the States, 
most of whom patterned and modeled 
their structures directly after our own. 
I will support such a constitutional 
amendment and hope to have that 
opportunity. 

Yet the Tuck approach at best seems 
an exercise in futility, and at worst it 
would appear officially to condone the 
worst and most glaring legislative mal- 
apportionments deliberately perpetuated 
in some few States to deny some of their 
citizens even a reasonably equal voice in 
the operation of their State govern- 
ments. The Tuck bill would deny relief 
even in the case of State houses of rep- 
resentatives constitutionally created on 
the basis of representation by population. 

I wonder if anyone in this House seri- 
ously believes that the courts would allow 
the Tuck bill to stand. I make no pre- 
tense of being a great constitutional au- 
thority, but one does not have to be a 
great constitutional authority to know 
that this Congress cannot, by simple leg- 
islative enactment, repeal a Supreme 
Court ruling on a constitutional question. 
This in effect is what the Tuck bill would 
attempt to do. Almost surely it would be 
stricken down by the courts, surviving 
only as the hollow echo of a meaningless 
protest. 

So we have in the Edmondson substi- 
tute the opportunity of a reasonable, 
workable approach which would give a 
moratorium, a grace period, in which the 
States could at their best, in an orderly 
manner, comply with the requirements 
of their own State constitutions with re- 
spect to those houses created on the basis 
of population. This approach also would 
give us time to pass a constitutional 
amendment with respect to State sen- 
ates. On the other hand, if we reject the 
Edmondson substitute, we shall be left 
only with the alternative of passing a 
meaningless gesture which surely will be 
knocked down by the courts and will re- 
sult in nothing but futility. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Pucinsk1]. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition both to the Edmondson 
amendment and to the Tuck bill itself, 

I cannot think of anything worse that 
could happen to this country than to 
have the Tuck bill passed. It appears 
there are sufficient votes here to pass it 
despite compelling arguments against 
this legislation. The country can only 
pray it will not go beyond this body. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary has assured the House that 
next year they will give consideration to 
expressing some of the views expressed 
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here today, and will consider some con- 
stitutional amendments, 

I have introduced a constitutional 
amendment which would limit Supreme 
Court judges to 14-year terms. I hope 
this suggestion will get some attention 
next year. But certainly dealing with 
this problem in the manner we are try- 
ing to do today is not the way to do it. 

The Tuck bill would strip the Supreme 
Court of jurisdiction over reapportion- 
ment cases. If the House is foolish 
enough to propose this action in the face 
of full knowledge that it will be unconsti- 
tutional, what then is to stop the House 
from passing other restrictions against 
the Court? 

I should like to remind my colleagues 
that every dictator—every despot—in 
the history of the world first destroyed 
the judicial system in his quest for 
power. This was true of Hitler, Stalin, 
Peron, Castro, and all the others. 

I believe we are playing with fire. It 
was quite properly pointed out earlier 
today that the Tuck proposal is being 
backed by angry men—angry men who 
want to get even with the Court. May 
I remind my colleagues that whom the 
gods would destroy, they first make 
mad. I hope both these measures are 
defeated so the Court can continue to 
stand supreme in its judgment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Ryan]. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition, in the first 
place, to the Tuck amendment and, sec- 
ondly, to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. We are now 
at a crossroads in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The question is: Are we go- 
ing to uphold our Constitution and the 
three branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment as they have evolved through our 
history? The amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Tuck! 
strikes at the very heart of our consti- 
tutional system. If Congress can take 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
away from it on reapportionment cases, 
then Congress can take jurisdiction away 
from the Supreme Court on any other 
kind of case. I strongly suspect that 
there are those in this body who would 
do so. It is clear that this amendment 
is aimed directly at the Supreme Court 
and the decisions it has rendered. 

H.R. 11926 is completely at odds with 
our history; it is destructive of our Fed- 
eral system; and it is the refuge of those 
who seek to maintain the status quo, 
denying the realities of urban America. 
A rural oriented Congress, the product 
of rural dominated, malapportioned 
State legislatures, through outmoded 
procedures has failed to meet urgent un- 
met needs. The Committee on Rules 
which has bottled up important legisla- 
tion has moved with a vengeance to strip 
the Supreme Court of its historic juris- 
diction. 

The most precious possession of a citi- 
zen in a democracy is the right to vote. 
Without the right to an equal voice at 
the ballot box, the citizen is not a free- 
man, for he is denied the full opportu- 
nity to choose those who will represent 
him at the various levels of government. 
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_ When a citizen enters the voting booth, 
not only should he be free to cast his’ 
ballot for whomever he wishes, but his 
ballot should carry the same weight as 
that of any other voter. To give the vote 
of one citizen disproportionate strength 
is no different from handing him extra 
3 to mark and place in the ballot 

x. 
Would any Member of the House 
seriously advocate handing 1 voter 2, 
10, or 20 ballots as he enters the voting 
booth, while another voter receives only 
1? This would be a ludicrous travesty 
of democracy. But it is a fact that in 
New York State voters in 1 assembly dis- 
trict are, in effect, handed 21 votes, while 
voters in a more populous district are re- 
stricted to a single ballot. This results 
from gross malapportionment of the New 
York State Legislature. 

In almost every State of the Union 
similar examples can be found. In 35 
percent of our States less than one-third 
of the population can elect a majority of 
the lower house of the legislature. And 
in 49 percent of the States, less than a 
third of the voters can elect a majority 
of the upper house. In one State— 
Nevada—as small a minority as 8 per- 
cent of the voters can elect a majority 
of the State senate. 

In the State of Rhode Island, a voter 
from one district casts one ballot in a 
State senatorial district. In another 
district in the same State, a voter from 
a less populous area is given the equiva- 
lent of 97 votes. How can this be 
squared with the concept of representa- 
tive democracy? 

Why should certain localities, or cer- 
tain kinds of voters, be given an unequal 
voice in the State legislatures? Most 
State legislatures overrepresent rural 
interests. Certainly farmers are en- 
titled to representation, but I fail to see 
why they should be more represented 
than urban dwellers. Farmers have 
their problems; so do city residents. 
Secondary roads are no more important 
than the problems of mass transit. 
Wheat and corn, cotton and cattle are no 
more important than urban schools and 
hospitals, air pollution and decent hous- 
ing. 

The Tuck bill aims to keep urban and 
suburban citizens in bondage to the rural 
interests which control State legislatures. 

Mr. Chairman, every attempt to re- 
verse the “one-man, one-vote” doctrine 
should be resisted as a matter of prin- 
ciple. We should keep in mind the words 
of Chief Justice Warren, “to the extent 
that a citizen’s vote is debased, he is that 
much less a citizen.” 

To deprive a citizen of his rightful vote 
strikes at the fundamental principles of 
democracy. For Congress to usurp the 
constitutional jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral courts strikes at the roots of our 
Federal system. H.R. 11926 is so ob- 
viously unconstitutional that there might 
be a temptation to let it pass because 
the courts will invalidate it. However, 
it would be an irresponsible act to pass 
the buck to the judiciary. 

The bill is at least forthright and 
clearly drawn. It deprives the U.S. Su- 
preme Court of all appellate jurisdiction 
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over decisions of Federal and State 
courts on questions of reapportionment 
of State legislatures. It deprives the 
U.S. district courts of all jurisdiction to 
entertain complaints about apportion- 
ment of State legislatures. 

One of the propositions most clearly 
developed in the proceedings of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787 is that the 
Federal judiciary must have the power 
to hold invalid State laws which are in 
conflict with the Federal Constitution. 
H.R. 11926 opens up the frightening pos- 
sibility that the same provision of the 
U.S. Constitution may mean 50 different 
things in 50 different States. This 
measure opens a path toward a goal 
which the Civil War could not accom- 
plish—to drive a wedge between the 
States and the Union, to render the su- 
premacy clause meaningless. 

Bernard Schwartz has pointed out 
that, where constitutional rights are in- 
volved, the individual cannot be left 
without a remedy: 

Where constitutional rights are involved, 
however, the power over jurisdiction may not 
be employed to cut off the individuals con- 
cerned completely from the bar of justice. 
Constitutional rights may not be rendered 
bereft of all remedies, 

To be sure, the Congress has never—even 
in the drastic cases discussed in the prior 
section—actually sought to push its author- 
ity over jurisdiction so far. The basic juris- 
dictional statutes actually enacted have al- 
lowed the judges to carry on their essential 
review functions with reasonable effective- 
ness. Though the avenues of review have 
been restricted in some areas, all access to 
the judiciary has never been barred where 
constitutional rights have been at stake. Or- 
ganic limitations are not transgressed by 
such jurisdictional restrictions, so long as 
any court remains available for the enforce- 
ment of constitutional rights. But jurisdic- 
tional legislation which did preclude all 
courts from enforcing such rights would be 
beyond the limits of legislative authority. 
The organic power vested in the Congress 
over the competence of the judicial depart- 
ment does not enable it to act in a manner 
that would, in effect, negate all judicial au- 
thority to vindicate constitutional rights. 
(1 Schwartz, “A Commentary on the Consti- 
tution of the United States,” p. 365 (1963) .) 


Mr. Chairman, over the years it has 
become obvious that the vast migration 
of millions of our citizens from rural 
areas to our urban centers has not been 
matched by a corresponding adjustment 
in the relative sizes of State legislative 
districts. Years of control of State leg- 
islatures by rural interests have been 
maintained in the face of a vast shift 
of population. Our cities and suburban 
areas have developed great needs—for 
adequate education, for housing, for 
highways and transit systems, and for 
adequate financing to meet these and 
other needs of our urban population. 
Yet in State after State the urban prob- 
lems have been ignored and brushed 
aside by States legislatures controlled by 
rural interests. 

It is scarcely cause for wonder that 
the cities look to the Federal Government 
for financial help in meeting their obli- 
gations. Public housing, urban renewal, 
mass transit, school aid, and other needs 
require Federal financing. It is ironic 
that the conservative rural representa- 
tives in the Congress and State legisla- 
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tures decry this fact as destructive of 
States rights, for their own inaction 
helps to make it necessary. 

Our forefathers fought a war for in- 
dependence because they were unwilling 
to accept taxation without representa- 
tion. But in many of our States, voters 
must pay equal taxes while being denied 
equal representation. Now, as in 1776, 
this is intolerable, and the Supreme 
Court apportionment decisions represent 
a historic affirmation of the concept of 
one man, one vote, for which we fought 
almost two centuries ago. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the defeat of the 
bill before us and the pending amend- 
ment. Democracy demands no less from 
us. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California, 
(Mr. Corman. ] 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the Edmondson amend- 
ment to the Tuck bill. It seems to me it 
is the most confusing of all proposals 
that have come before us. We have had 
no chance to make legislative history 
here as to what such things as “highly 
unusual circumstances” mean. By 
adopting this proposal under the present 
conditions we would deprive State legis- 
latures of any guidelines they could hope 
for as to what they are supposed to do to 
be legally constituted. It seems to me it 
is the worst of all proposals from the 
point of view of every State legislature. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. STRATTON]. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
have already spoken in support of the 
Edmondson amendment. I would like 
merely to make two additional points in 
its behalf. The first is to emphasize 
again the reason for the exclusion of 
section (d) of the Mansfield amendment 
as it appeared over in the Senate from 
the version offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma was because, as has al- 
ready been explained, the particular par- 
liamentary situation made it not ger- 
mane. Personally I believe it ought to 
be included. It certainly does strength- 
en the measure. It is my hope that if 
the amendment is adopted and then goes 
over to the other body, section (d) can 
then be included in the conference ver- 
sion. 

The other point I want to make is that 
we ought to recognize that this reappor- 
tionment decision of the Supreme Court 
is a fairly sweeping decision. The de- 
cision on school desegregation, let us 
not forget, was after all handed down 
in 1954, and yet we are still trying to 
accomplish that very worthy result in 
the country. Why then should not we 
properly provide that this sweeping de- 
cision too have a reasonable period of 
time to be carried out, as Walter Lipp- 
mann declared in a thoughtful article 
which appeared in the August 18 issue 
of the Washington Post. Under leave I 
include herewith the article: 

THE DIRKSEN BREATHER 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
Although it is a bit awkward and rather 


inconvenient to make Congress deal with 
apportionment at the tail end of the session, 


the importance of the subject is overriding. 
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The real issue, as I see it, is whether reappor- 
tionment of the State legislatures, which is 
necessary but also a far-reaching change of 
habit and custom, should be propelled by 
something more than the Federal courts 
alone—whether, that is to say, this great 
change in the political balance of power 
should have also the approval of Congress 
and be subjected to the test of a constitu- 
tional amendment. Taking this to be the 
purpose of the Dirksen proposal, it seems to 
me sound and in the end desirable. 

The heart of the matter is that since about 
1890 the United States, which was then com- 
posed two-thirds of people from farms and 
villages, has been transformed. Two-thirds 
of the Americans now live in cities or in the 
suburbs. But the apportionment of at least 
44 of the State legislatures does not repre- 
sent this change. In these 44 States, less 
than 40 percent of the people elect a con- 
trolling majority of the legislature. In 13 
of these States, one-third or less of the peo- 
ple can elect a controlling majority of the 
legislature. 

While the statistics of this misrepresenta- 
tion cry out for reform, it is nevertheless 
true that the problem here, unlike that of 
the civil rights bill a few months ago, is not 
such a present danger that delay is intoler- 
able. It is essential that the city and sub- 
urban people be properly represented in their 
State legislatures in order that they may be 
better able to deal with their pressing needs, 
But, there is no critical emergency which 
makes the delay proposed by Senator DRK- 
SEN intolerable. 

There are also positive advantages in the 
Dirksen breather. It involves Congress, not 
only the Supreme Court, in the problem of 
apportionment, and the pause provided by 
the Dirksen rider may help to make the com- 
ing reapportionment seem less terrifying to 
those who will lose by it. 

For many of us this will help to assuage 
a troubled conscience about the dilemma 
posed by the Supreme Court’s decision in 
the Alabama case and Mr. Justice Harlan’s 
dissenting opinion. The dissenting opinion 
argued powerfully against bringing the af- 
fairs of the State legislatures into the Fed- 
eral courts. The opinion was, in my view, 
unanswerable but for one enormous fact. 
That is that the unrepresentative State 
legislatures are unwilling to reform them- 
selves. The underrepresented voters in the 
cities and suburbs have little or no power to 
compel reform. In this situation, when 
there is indubitable evil for which there is 
no known legal remedy, the intervention of 
the Supreme Court was the only way of 
breaking the deadlock. 

But such a choice of the lesser of two evils 
is not attractive, and as one of those trou- 
bled by it, I welcome Senator DimKSEN’s aC- 
tion in taking the question to Congress and 
to the amending process. 

The public discussion, which will ensue, 
will be clarified if we distinguish the two 
principal arguments which have been used 
to justify the overrepresentation of the rural 
voters. One reason, which is as old as the 
Nation, is that the excitable working people 
in the cities are not to be trusted as against 
the stable and virtuous farmers, and that 
the representative system should be con- 
structed so as to prevent the urban masses 
from ruling the State. This is the principle 
of the New York State constitution which 
was framed before the turn of the century. 

This reason could prevail when the city 
people were still a minority. It cannot pre- 
vail much longer now that they have become 
@ preponderant majority. 

But there is another reason, closely related 
in practice but separate in theory. It is, as 
Madison put it, that it is necessary to “refine 
the will of the people,” and that one of the 
best ways of doing this is to have a legis- 
lature with two houses in which the upper 
house is more stable and more conservative. 
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The real question which will confront the 
States is how to construct senates in which, 
though all voters are equal, the senators will 

check and balance the lower house. 

It is not an inscluble problem. The 
States will have to deal with the problem 
by making the senatorial districts larger and 
the number of senators smaller. Each sen- 
ator will therefore represent a much more 
varied constituency than a member of the 
lower house. The States can give the sen- 
ators a longer term and higher pay. This 
will tend to give the senators a broader view, 
a less hurried view, more honor, a greater 
independence, and sense of responsibility. 

These are ways to refine the will of the 
people without obstructing it. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
RANDALL]. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Edmondson amend- 
ment. I do not know about the Tuck 
bill’s constitutionality, but I do offer this 
prediction: When it leaves this body— 
and it is going to pass—that is all you will 
hear from it. If this amendment is 
adopted, the resulting bill will be closely 
akin to the Dirksen amendment, and will 
have a chance of being enacted into law. 
Let us enact something on this side that 
will go all the way. It is a reasonable 
amendment and will give a moratorium 
and time for consideration. 

Earlier today I voted for House Resolu- 
tion 845, the resolution providing for 
debate of H.R. 11926. Seldom do I op- 
pose a resolution which sets up an open 
rule and permits amendments under the 
5-minute rule. However, support of the 
rule should not be taken to mean I was in 
favor of the procedure of bypassing the 
Judiciary Committee. It only means I 
thought there might be a chance to 
amend the Tuck bill in the Committee of 
the Whole with some chance of success 
for improvement. When it became ap- 
parent there were enough votes in the 
Rules Committee to pass out the Tuck 
bill, it also appeared likely there were 
enough votes in the House to pass some 
version of the Tuck bill. 

What the Rules Committee did re- 
cently to the Judiciary Committee on 
H.R. 11926 they could do tomorrow to 
the Foreign Affairs Committee and a 
little while later to the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, or to any 
other committee of this House. Such 
action makes a shambles of the commit- 
tee system we have all found so work- 
able for so long a time. 

I make no prediction as to how the 
courts would rule on the constitutional- 
ity of the Tuck bill. My own personal 
belief is that it is clearly unconstitu- 
tional. I will hazard a prediction that if 
the Edmondson amendment is not 
adopted, you will never hear anything 
more of H.R. 11926 after it leaves this 
House. There is no doubt about it. 
There are enough votes here to pass the 
Tuck bill but when it leaves this Cham- 
ber that is the end of it. 

If we can adopt the Edmondson 
amendment, which is fashioned after the 
Dirksen amendment in the other body, 
then we can become realistic. It is a pro- 
posal that, if adopted, can be sent to the 
other body as a vehicle that could very 
well go all the way to enactment. 
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By passing the Edmondson amend- 
ment, we can say that we are in favor of 
reasonable moratorium. We are saying 
that we believe this whole problem is 
important enough to think over, but not 
so pressing that it demands hasty action 
in a 2-hour debate. There is a grave 
constitutional question here which should 
not be considered just before a presiden- 
tial election. Over in the other body 
both the minority and the majority par- 
ties have been able to agree upon a bi- 
partisan amendment. While it may dif- 
fer in particulars from the Edmondson 
amendment, both versions provide for a 
stay of proceedings until on or after 
January 1, 1966. Certainly we should 
not act in the emotional atmosphere of 
an election year. 

I repeat: The Tuck bill, in my opinion, 
is unconstitutional. The fact that those 
who support the Tuck bill appear to be 
against the Edmondson amendment is 
just an additional reason why I think 
those who seek a middle ground should 
support the Edmondson amendment. 
One of the strongest arguments for the 
Edmondson proposal is the fact that it is 
opposed by both those who want no bill 
of any kind as well as those who favor 
H.R. 11926. For different reasons, both 
sides fear the success of this compromise. 

I predicted a few seconds ago that we 
would hear no more of the Tuck bill after 
action in this House. I stand on that 
prediction and I add only one qualifica- 
tion. If H.R. 11926 does have a future 
life, it will be because the Edmondson 
amendment is adopted here or some 
similar amendment is attached in the 
other body. 

For all of these reasons the amendment 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma should 
be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the Ed- 
mondson amendment and also to the 
amendment to be offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas], 
for the simple reason that the Congress 
of the United States cannot, by any legis- 
lative act, take from the Supreme Court 
its authority to interpret and enforce the 
Constitution of the United States, and 
that is all this amendment does. There- 
fore, we should not at this point attempt 
to interfere with their interpretation of 
the Constitution of the United States. 
If there is a method to meet the problem, 
the Constitution is subject to amend- 
ment, and the Congress can propose how 
it should be amended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. The Chair rec- 
ognizes the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Tuck]. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Chairman, I reiter- 
ate my opposition to the Edmondson 
amendment for the reasons already 
stated. I am also opposed to the amend- 
ment to be offered by the distinguished 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jonas]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMONDSON]. 

The amendment was rejected. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HOLIFIELD 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HOLIFIELD: On 
page 2, line 9, after the word “thereof,” strike 
out the period, insert a semicolon and add 
the following new language: 

“Provided, however, That nothing in this 
Act shall deprive any citizen of the Equal 
Protection Clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment of the Federal Constitution. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, the 
legislative proposals and actions of re- 
cent days regarding apportionment 
cause me great concern. They have 
about them an air of reckless haste and 
disregard for orderly procedure. They 
flout the normal legislative process. 
They challenge the firmest precedents 
and the best traditions of this House. 
Of this last feature I will say more in a 
moment. I plead with my friends and 
colleagues, though the hour is late, to 
pause and reflect and consider what is 
involved, and to vote down H.R. 11926, 
the bill to limit the jurisdiction of Fed- 
eral courts in State legislative reappor- 
tionment cases. 

This bill is but one of several propos- 
als which strike at the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court on reap- 
portionment. These are landmark de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court. They will 
go down in history, along with the 1954 
civil rights decision and several other 
great decisions, as reaffirmations of our 
faith in the democratic ideal. 

However much these decisions may in- 
convenience particular groups or per- 
sons, however much you may differ with 
the legal reasoning, the fundamental 
fact remains that these decisions point 
in a morally right and irreversible di- 
rection. They point toward a broad 
path of freedom and opportunity for all 
Americans to exercise their full citizen- 
ship rights and to enjoy in equal 
measure the protection of the laws. 

REPRISAL ACTIONS 


What do we find in the pending legis- 
lative proposals? They are reprisal ac- 
tions. In one way or another they would 
attempt to delay or thwart or nullify 
the decisions of the Supreme Court. In 
the other body there is a proposal to at- 
tach a rider to the foreign aid bill which 
would stay the effect of the reapportion- 
ment decisions for 2 years or more— 
the time delay is not specified too clear- 
ly—until action may be taken at the 
State level. 

It is not my purpose to comment on 
the action of the other body, but we all 
know that a rider on a major bill in the 
closing days of the session is not the 
proper way to legislate on a matter of 
such vital importance. Aside from ques- 
tions concerning the constitutionality of 
a legislative enactment of that kind to 
stay the enforcement of a Supreme Court 
decision, apparently the proposal has bi- 
partisan supporters who do not see eye 
to eye. There are some who regard it 
as providing a reasonable opportunity 
for State authorities to take action, and 
others who regard it as a means of de- 
laying action until a constitutional 
amendment can be enacted setting aside 
the Supreme Court decision in large part. 
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It will be time enough to consider a 
proposal of the other body if and when 
it comes before us. In the meantime, we 
are confronted with the legislative situa- 
tion of H.R. 11926. Under color of exer- 
cising the authority of the Congress to 
define or limit the jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts conferred by article III, 
section 2 of the Constitution, we are 
asked to render powerless the district 
courts of the United States to hear peti- 
tions or complaints on reapportionment 
of State legislatures, and to render pow- 
erless the Supreme Court to review the 
actions of any Federal courts or State 
court of last resort in the same subject 
matter. 

THE BASIC ISSUE 

The basic issue isa simple one. Should 
the authority of Congress to define and 
limit the jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts be carried to the point where it 
jeopardizes constitutional rights? The 
answer is obviously no. The Supreme 
Court has decided that the right of each 
citizen to have his vote count equally 
with others is a constitutional right safe- 
guarded by the equal protection of the 
laws provision of the 14th amendment to 
the Constitution. Where a constitutional 
right is involved, the Federal courts 
properly have jurisdiction. 

Enactments of the Congress bearing 
upon the jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts are few and far between, begin- 
ning with the great Judiciary Act of 1789. 
They should not be treated lightly, they 
should not be made in haste, they should 
not be vindictive in nature. If we review 
the history of such enactments, we will 
see that they are made in order to im- 
prove the judicial processes, to afford 
greater protection to aggrieved parties 
before the courts, and generally to enable 
the courts to better handle the great 
burden of litigation. These enactments 
are concerned with the organization and 
procedure of the Federal judiciary. 

THE M'CARDLE CASE 


Only once in American history, judg- 
ing by recent accounts in the press, has 
the Congress acted specifically to prevent 
or thwart the decision of the Supreme 
Court. This is the famed McCardle case, 
decided in 1869. McCardle was a Mis- 
sissippi newspaper editor arrested and 
held in custody by military occupation 
authorities for publishing statements 
considered unfriendly and libelous to the 
Union. By an act of 1867 the Congress 
provided for appeals to the Supreme 
Court on judgments rendered in the cir- 
cuit courts in cases involving a petition 
for a writ of habeas corpus sought on the 
ground that a person had been restrained 
in his liberty in violation of the Consti- 
tution or laws of the United States, 

When McCardle appealed under that 
act to the Supreme Court, and while the 
High Court was hearing the case, the 
radical Republicans in Congress amended 
the law. They took away the authority 
of the Supreme Court to hear appeals 
from circuit court decisions in cases in- 
volving writs of habeas corpus brought 
under the act of 1867. The Supreme 
Court then dismissed the case for want 
of jurisdiction. It pointed out at the 
same time that the congressional action 
was limited to amending a particular law 
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and did not affect the Supreme Court’s 
broader jurisdiction with respect to the 
writ of habeas corpus. 

NOT A PRECEDENT 


The McCardle case is not a precedent 
for action now to limit the appellate ju- 
risdiction of the Supreme Court and the 
original jurisdiction of the lower Federal 
courts in apportionment cases. The Mc- 
Cardle decision did not sanction the 
right of Congress to remove from all the 
Federal courts the jurisdiction to pass 
on constitutional questions and rights, 
such as are involved in the State legisla- 
ture apportionment cases. 

In fact, a decision rendered by the 
same court which decided McCardle re- 
vealed, a half year later, that even Mc- 
Cardle himself could have obtained 
action from the Supreme Court on a 
habeas corpus petition. In the later case, 
Ex Parte Yerger, Yerger had petitioned 
a circuit court to issue a writ of habeas 
corpus directed at the military authori- 
ties who were holding him on a charge 
of murder to be tried by a military com- 
mission. The circuit court upheld the 
authority of the military officials. Yer- 
ger then went to the Supreme Court and, 
among other things, asked for a new writ 
of habeas corpus. 

The Court noted that the language of 
the 1868 repealing legislation said only 
“that so much of the act approved 
February 5, 1867, as authorizes an appeal 
from the judgment of the circuit court 
to the Supreme Court * * Was re- 
pealed. Consequently, the Supreme 
Court still had the power to issue habeas 
corpus writs when a petition came di- 
rectly to it. As a result, the repealing 
legislation of Congress in 1868 only re- 
stricted the manner in which a legal 
right under the laws and Constitution 
could be heard, and did not remove that 
right entirely, as would the present bill. 

The McCardle case, I repeat, is not a 
precedent for action now to limit the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court and the original jurisdiction of 
the lower courts in State legislative ap- 
portionment cases. The congressional 
action relating to McCardle was taken 
in the aftermath of the Civil War. It 
was a defiant gesture against the trend 
of the times, for not long after the 
McCardle case was decided, a Republi- 
can majority in Congress began to make 
its peace with the South and to clear 
away the chaos and confusion of the re- 
construction era. 

AMPUTATION WORSE THAN PACKING 


Reprisal action against the Federal 
courts, carried to its logical extreme, 
leads to destruction of the judiciary, to 
anarchy. Are we to slice off a segment 
of Supreme Court jurisdiction every 
time a majority of us disagree with its 
decisions? To amputate the Court’s 
jurisdiction is even worse than packing 
it, and no more eloquent defense of an 
independent judiciary will be found than 
the report of the late Senator McCarran 
in behalf of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee opposing the court-packing 
scheme. I will quote one brief, excerpt 
from Senate Report No. 711, 7 Con- 
gress, Ist session, at page 20: 

Minority political groups, no less than 
religious and racial groups, have never failed, 
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when forces to appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, to find in its opinions 
the reassurance and protection of their con- 
stitutional rights. No finer or more durable 
philosophy of free government is to be found 
in all the writings and practices of great 
statesmen than may be found in the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court when dealing 
with great problems of free government 
touching human rights. This would not 
have been possible without an independent 


judiciary. 


We should not act in haste or interfere 
with the established procedures of the 
Federal courts. We should not treat 
lightly and tamper with the constitu- 
tional rights and privileges of American 
citizens. We should not act against a 
decision of the Supreme Court in a 
vindictive spirit. And finally, we should 
not cast aside the sound precedents and 
traditions of this great House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

VIOLATING A PRECEDENT 


We do just that if we pass H.R. 11926. 
That bill comes to the floor of the House 
from the Committee on Rules, which has 
no jurisdiction to report out substantive 
legislation in the first instance. Look 
at the Legislative Reorganization Act and 
the House rules which embody the rele- 
vant provisions of that act. Rule 11, 
paragraph 16 of the Rules of the House 
of Representatives directs that legislative 
matters referring to “the rules, joint 
rules, and order of business of the House” 
shall be referred to the Committee on 
Rules. It does not say that apportion- 
ment matters or any substantive legisla- 
tion of any kind shall be referred to the 
Committee on Rules. 

A longstanding practice in this House 
is that a committee may not report a bill 
on a subject matter which has not been 
referred to it—Hinds’ Precedents, volume 
IV, sections 4355-4360. H.R. 11296 comes 
before this body from the Rules Commit- 
tee, not as an order of business in behalf 
of the standing committee of jurisdiction, 
but as a direct submission of the Rules 
Committee. It is, in effect, a discharge 
petition, taking the bill away from the 
Judiciary Committee to which it was re- 
ferred by the Speaker, without conform- 
ing to the rules for discharge petitions. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER], who is the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, has been holding 
hearings on a variety of legislative pro- 
posals regarding apportionment. That 
committee had not concluded its work. 
No final bill had been reported out. The 
Rules Committee undertook by a force 
play of its own to report out a resolution 
bringing H.R. 11296 before the House. 
This bill should be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CASEY 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Casey: Begin- 
ning on page 1, line 8, strike all in lines 8, 
9, 10 and lines 1 and 2 on page 2, and insert 
the following: 

“Where any State, having a bicameral leg- 
islature, has apportioned one house of its 
legislature on the basis of population, the 
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Supreme Court shall not have the right to 
review the action of a Federal court or a 
State court of last resort concerning any 
action taken upon a petition or complaint 
seeking to apportion or reapportion the leg- 
islature of such State, or any branch 
thereof.” 

On page 2, strike all in lines 6, 7, 8 and 9 
and insert the following: 

(c) “Where any State, having a bicameral 
legislature, has apportioned one house of 
its legislature on the basis of population, the 
district courts shall not have jurisdiction 
to entertain any petition or complaint seek- 
ing to apportion or reapportion the legis- 
lature of such State, or any branch thereof.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. CASEY]. 

The amendment was rejected. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. JONAS 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jonas: Page 1, 
line 3, strike out line 3 and everything there- 
after down to and including line 9 and in- 
sert the following: 

That (a) chapter 21, title 28, United States 

Code, is amended by adding at the end 

thereof the following new section: 

“§ 461. Stay of proceedings for reapportion- 
ment of State legislative bodies 

“Upon application made by or on behalf 
of any State or by one or more citizens 
thereof in any action or proceeding in any 
court of the United States, or before any 
justice or judge of the United States, in 
which there is placed in question the validity 
of the composition of any house of the 
legislature of that State or the apportionment 
of the membership thereof, such action or 
proceeding shall be stayed until the end 
of the second regular session of the legisla- 
ture of that State which begins after the 
date of enactment of this section.” 

(b) The chapter analysis of that chapter is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 

“461. Stay of proceedings for reapportion- 
ment of State legislative bodies.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Price, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 11926) defining the jurisdic- 
tion of the U.S. Supreme Court and all 
Federal courts inferior thereto, in cer- 
tain instances, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 845, he reported the bill back to 
the House with an amendment adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. MAacGREGOR, Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion to recommit. 
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The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 
Mr. MacGREGOR. I am, Mr. Speak- 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
qualifies. The Clerk will report the mo- 
tion to recommit, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MacGREGOR moves to recommit the 
bill H.R. 11926 to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. CELLER, Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 218, nays 175, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 36, as follows: 
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[Roll No. 242] 
YEAS—218 
Abbitt Fisher Montoya 
Abele Flynt Moore 
Abernethy Ford Morris 
Foreman Morrison 
Anderson Forrester Morton 
Andrews, Ala. Fountain Murray 
Andrews, Fuqua Natcher 
N. Dak. Nelsen 
Arends Gathings Osmers 
Ashbrook Glenn Ostertag 
Ashmore Goodell Passman 
Aspinall Patman 
Auchincloss Grant 
Avery Gray Perkins 
Baker Griffin Pickle 
Baldwin Gross Pillion 
Gubser Poage 
Bates Gurney Poff 
Battin j Pool 
Becker Hagen, Calif. Purcell 
Beckworth Haley Quie 
Hall Quillen 
Bennett, Fla. Halleck Reid, III. 
Harris ‘el 
Betts Harrison Rhodes, Ariz. 
Bolton, Harsha ch 
Oliver P. Harvey, Ind, Riehlman 
Bonner Hébert Rivers, S. C. 
Bo Henderson Roberts, 
Bray Herlong Roberts, Tex 
Bromwell Horan Robison 
Brooks Hull Rogers, Tex. 
Brotzman Hutchinson Roudebush 
Brown, Ohio Ichord Rumsfeld 
Broyhill, N.C. Jensen Saylor 
Broyhill, Va. Johansen Schadeberg 
Bruce Johnson, Calif. Schenck 
Burleson Johnson, Pa. Schneebeli 
Burton, Utah Jonas Scott 
Byrnes, Wis. Keith 
Cederberg Kilburn Selden 
Chamberlain Kilgore Senner 
King, N.Y. Short 
Chenoweth Knox Shriver 
cy Kornegay Sibal 
Clausen, Kunkel Sikes 
Don H. Kyl Siler 
Clawson, Del Sisk 
Collier Landrum Skubitz 
Colmer Langen Smith, Va. 
Cooley Latta Springer 
Lennon Steed 
Lipscomb Stephens 
Davis, Ga. Lloyd 
Long, La. Stubblefield 
Devine Taft 
Dole McIntire Talcott 
Dorn ey Taylor 
Dowdy McMillan Teague, Calif, 
Downing Mahon Teague, Tex 
Edmondson Marsh Thompson, La 
Elliott Martin, Calif. Thompson, Tex. 
Martin, Nebr. Thomson, Wis. 
Everett Matthews Trimble 
Meader Tuck 
Findley Michel Tuten 
0 Mills Utt 
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Van Pelt Wharton Willis 
Vinson White Wilson, Bob 
Waggonner Whitener Wilson, Ind, 
Wallhauser Whitten Winstead 
Watson Wickersham Wyman 
Watts Widnall Young 
Westland Williams 
NAYS—175 
Addabbo Gibbons Norblad 
Ashley Gilbert O'Brien, N.Y. 
Ayres Gill O'Hara, III 
Barrett Gonzalez O'Hara, Mich 
Belcher Grabowski O’Konski 
Green, Oreg. Olsen, Mont. 
Blatnik Green, Pa. Olson, Minn 
Griffiths O'Neill 
Boland Grover Patten 
Bolling Halpern Pepper 
Brademas Hanna Philbin 
Brock Hansen Pike 
Broomfield Harding Powell 
Brown, Calif. Hardy Price 
Burke Hawkins Pucinski 
Burkhalter Hays Randall 
Burton, Calif. Hechler Reid, N.Y. 
Byrne, Pa Holifield Reuss 
Cahill Holland Rhodes, Pa. 
Cameron Horton Rivers, Alaska 
Carey Huddleston Rodino 
Casey Jarman Rogers, Colo. 
Celler Jennings Rogers, Fla, 
Clark Joelson Rooney, N.Y. 
Cleveland Johnson, Wis. Rooney, Pa. 
Cohelan Karsten Roosevelt 
Conte Karth Rosenthal 
Corbett Kastenmeier Rostenkowski 
Corman Kelly ush 
Cramer Keogh Roybal 
Curtin King, Calif, Ryan, Mich, 
Curtis Ryan, N.Y. 
Daniels Kluczynski St Germain 
Davis, Tenn. Leggett St. Onge 
Dawson ınski Schweiker 
Delaney Libonati Sickles 
Dent Lindsay Slack 
Denton Long, Md. Smith, Iowa 
Diggs McDade Snyder 
Ding McFall Staebler 
Donohue Macdonald Stafford 
Duncan MacGregor Staggers 
Dwyer Madden Stratton 
Edwards Mailliard Sullivan 
Fallon Mathias Thomas 
Farbstein Ma Thompson, N.J 
1 Miller, Calif. Tupper 
Feighan Minish Udall 
Finnegan Minshall 
Flood Monagan Van Deerlin 
Fogarty Moorhead Vanik 
Fraser Morgan Weaver 
Frelinghuysen Morse Weltner 
edel Mosher Wilson, 
Fulton, Pa. Moss Charles H 
Fulton, Tenn, Multer Wright 
Gallagher Murphy, II Wydler 
Garmatz Murphy, N.Y. Zablocki 
Giaimo 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”’—1 
Hosmer 
NOT VOTING—36 
Adair Hoffman Pirnie 
Alger Jones, Ala. Rains 
Jones, Mo. St. George 
Kee Schwengel 
Bolton, Lankford Sheppard 
McClory Shipley 
Buckley McDowell Smith, Calif. 
Daddario Martin, Mass. Toll 
Derounian May Tollefson 
Miller, N.Y. Whalley 
Harvey, Mich. Milliken Younger 
Healey Nedzi 
Hoeven Pilcher 
So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the’ following 
pairs: f 

Mr. Shipley for, with Mr. Toll against. 

Mr. McClory for, with Mr. Daddario against. 

Mr. Younger for, with Mr. Hosmer against. 

Mr. Rains for, with Mr. McDowell against. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama for, with Mr, Buck- 
ley against. 

Mr, Pilcher for, with Mr. Nedzi against, 

Mr, Harvey of Michigan for, with Mr, Shep« 
pard against. t 

Mr. Adair for, with Mr. Healey against. 

Mrs. May for, with Mrs. Kee against. 
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Mr. Pirnie for, with Mr. Lankford against. 

Mrs. St. George for, with Mr. Dulski 
against. 

Mr. Smith of California for, with Mr. 
Schwengel against. 

Mr. Tollefson for, 
Massachusetts against. 

Mr. Bass with Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Hoeven. 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from 
California [Mr. YOUNGER]. If he were 
present, he would have voted “yea.” I 
voted “nay.” I withdraw my vote, 
therefore, and vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


with Mr. Martin of 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members be 
given 5 legislative days to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous matter in the general debate on 
this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boccs). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 


TAXATION OF LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s table the bill (H.R. 5739) to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
correct certain inequities with respect to 
the taxation of life insurance companies, 
with Senate amendments thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments, and 
request a conference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Chair appoints the fol- 
lowing conferees: Messrs. MILLS, KING 
of California, Boccs, Byrnes of Wiscon- 
sin, and Curtis. 

There was no objection. 


LIABILITY UNDER BONDS FILED 
UNDER, SECTION 44(d) OF THE 
INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s table the bill (H.R. 4844) relating 
to the release of liability under bonds 
filed under section 44(d) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939 with respect to 
certain installment obligations trans- 
mitted at death, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and request a conference 
with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the Chair appoints the follow- 
ing conferees: Messrs. MILLS, KING of 
California, Bocas, Byrnes of Wisconsin, 
and Curtis. 

There was no objection. 


DEDUCTIBILITY OF ACCRUED 
VACATION PAY 
Mr, MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speak- 
er's table the bill (H.R. 10467) to con- 
tinue for a temporary period certain 
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existing rules relating to the deductibil- 
ity of accrued vacation pay, with Senate 
amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and request a con- 
ference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Chair appoints the fol- 
lowing conferees: Messrs. MILLS, KING 
of California, Boccs, Byrnes of Wiscon- 
sin, and CURTIS. 

There was no objection. 


EXPORTATION OF IMPORTED 
DISTILLED SPIRITS, WINE, AND 
BEER 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s desk the bill (H.R. 98) to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with re- 
spect to exportation of imported dis- 
tilled spirits, wines, and beer, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 1, line 4, strike out “be” and insert: 
“is”, 

Page 2, after line 18, insert: 

“Sec, 3. (a) Section 453(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to dealers in 
personal property) is amended to read as 
follows: 

„(a) DEALERS IN PERSONAL PROPERTY. — 

“*(1) IN GENERAL.—Under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate, a 
person who regularly sells or otherwise dis- 
poses of personal property on the install- 
ment plan may return as income therefrom 
in any taxable year that proportion of the 
instaliment payments actually received in 
that year which the gross profit, realized or 
to be realized when payment is completed, 
bears to the total contract price. 

“*(2) TOTAL CONTRACT PRICcE.—For purposes 
of paragraph (1), the total contract price of 
all sales of personal property on the install- 
ment plan includes the amount of carrying 
charges or interest which is determined with 
respect to such sales and is added on the 
books of account of the seller to the estab- 
lished cash selling price of such property. 
This paragraph shall not apply with respect 
to sales of personal property under a revolv- 
ing credit type plan or with respect to sales or 
other dispositions of property the income 
from which is, under subsection (b), re- 
turned on the basis and in the manner pre- 
scribed in paragraph (1). 

„b) Section 453(e) of such Code (re- 
lating to revolving credit type plans) is 
amended to read as follows: 

e) CARRYING CHARGES Not INCLUDED 
IN TOTAL CONTRACT Price—If the carrying 
charges or interest with respect to sales of 
personal property, the income from which is 
returned under subsection (a) (1), is not in- 
cluded in the total contract price, payments 
received with respect to such sale shall be 
treated as applying first against such carry- 
ing charges or interest. This subsection 
shall not apply with respect to sales or other 
dispositions of property the income from 
which is, under subsection (b), returned on 
the basis and in the manner prescribed in 
subsection (a) (1). 

“(c) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply in respect to sales made in 
taxable years beginning on or after Janu- 
ary 1, 1960. The amendment made by sub- 
section (b) shall apply in respect of sales 
made during taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1963.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
with respect to exportation of imported dis- 
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tilled spirits, wines, and beer, and with re- 
spect to the total contract price of sales of 
personal property on the installment plan.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, the amendments, I 
take it, are germane to the bill? 

Mr. MILLS. The amendments are not 
germane. However they involve a sub- 
ject which we have recently considered 
a most important subject matter that I 
think all of us should be perfectly will- 
ing to accept though it does not pertain 
ane initial subject in the House-passed 

Let me briefly explain what it is. It 
involves the sales of personal property 
under the installment plan. 

First, this amendment provides that 
interest, carrying charges, or time-price 
differentials on traditional installment 
sales are to be considered as a part of 
the contract price, and therefore re- 
ported for tax purposes on the install- 
ment basis where the taxpayer adds these 
interest or carrying charges on his books 
of account to the cash selling price of 
the property. 

The amendment also repeals a provi- 
sion that was enacted in connection with 
the Revenue Act of 1964, replacing it 
with a provision increasing the defer- 
ment on revolving type sales qualifying 
as installment sales. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. ; 

Mr. CURTIS. I wanted to confirm 
the chairman’s statement and say that 
this is material that the Committee on 
Ways and Means had under considera- 
tion in the tax bill of 1964. 

Mr. MILLS. That is right. 

Mr. CURTIS. And is in the nature I 
think we can say almost of an error 
which was made on the other side. 

Mr. MILLS. Yes, Mr. Speaker, let us 
keep the record straight. The initial 
legislation on this particular point was 
not handled by the Committee on Ways 
and Means but on the other side. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is correct. There 
was an amendment on the Senate side. 
As the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross] knows, I would be very jealous 
to see this procedure followed with ref- 
erence to a nongermane amendment. 
But I think when the material has been 
fully considered by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, as in this instance, 
and it is something in agreement with 
the Treasury and is of a technical na- 
ture, we are following good procedure by 
accepting it in this way. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy that the 
gentleman from Iowa asked for this 
explanation. 

Mr. MILLS. My full statement ex- 
plains why we are accepting this with- 
out going to conference. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

Mr: SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection: 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks at this point in the Recorp in 
further explanation of the Senate 
amendments, in some detail. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, in the form 
in which H.R. 98 passed the House of 
Representatives, on June 29, 1964, the 
bill amended existing law to provide for 
a refund or credit of taxes paid with re- 
spect to alcoholic beverages where such 
beverages have been imported into the 
United States, under certain circum- 
stances. As you may recall, the Treas- 
ury Department had no objection to the 
enactment of that legislation which was 
reported unanimously by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

The other body added certain amend- 
ments to the House-passed bill dealing 
with the installment method of report- 
ing for tax purposes. First, it provided 
that interest, carrying charges, or time- 
price differentials on traditional install- 
ment sales are to be considered as a part 
of the “contract price,” and therefore 
reported for tax purposes on the install- 
ment basis where the taxpayer adds these 
interest or carrying charges on his books 
of account to the cash selling price of the 
property. This amendment eliminates 
a superficial distinction under existing 
law which is followed in determining the 
tax treatment of these carrying charges 
or -time-price differentials: Carrying 
charges or interest under these tradi- 
tional plans will be deferrable as part of 
the contract price either under present 
rules which will continue in effect or 
under the Senate amendment. 

On the Senate floor, there was a collo- 
quy between Senator Dirksen and Sena- 
tor HARTKE as to the effect of the amend- 
ment which I have just described to you. 
In recommending the acceptance of this 
Senate amendment, we are doing so on 
the understanding that it is intended asa 
liberalizing amendment to permit finance 
charges under certain installment plans 
not presently includible in the total con- 
tract price to be so included and that it 
does not eliminate from the total con- 
tract price any carrying charges or 
finance charges included under present 
law, regulations, rulings, or practice. 

In this connection the report of the 
Senate Committee on Finance lists cer- 
tain general characteristics of traditional 
installment plans. For example, the re- 
port states that traditional installment 
plans ordinarily involve a separate con- 
tract for each item of property pur- 
chased, providing for a series of pay- 
ments specifically applicable to the pur- 
chase price of that property. However, 
under some traditional plans the cus- 
tomer’s payments are applied to a com- 
bined balance. Under these plans, it has 
been the practice to allow a customer to 
make more than one purchase under the 
plan and to consolidate the additional 
purchases—including carrying charges 
or finance charges—with the prior bal- 
ance. The customer’s payments are then 
applied against this combined: balance. 
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For example, a purchase of $100 
payable in 10 installments of $10 each, 
when the balance has been paid down to 
$50, may be combined with another pur- 
chase of $125, with the new balance of 
$175 payable in 10 installments of $17.50 
each. Such a plan will continue to qual- 
ify as a traditional plan even though it 
provides for a consolidation of purchases, 
with the payments applied to the total 
balance. 

The second change repeals the provi- 
sions relating to revolving credit type 
plans adopted in the Revenue Act of 1964 
and restores the Treasury Department 
regulations previously in effect with re- 
spect to such plans. 

It was concluded that because of the 
variation in revolving credit type plans, 
it was better to leave to regulation— 
which could provide the necessary fiex- 
ibility—the extent to which sales under 
revolving credit type plans are to be 
treated as sales under installment plans. 

The third change provides that in 
those cases where carrying charges or in- 
terest relating to the sale of personal 
property eligible for installment plan 
treatment under the tax laws are not in- 
cluded in the “total contract price and 
therefore the carrying or interest charges 
are themselves not eligible for install- 
ment plan treatment—the payments re- 
ceived with respect to the sales will be 
treated as applying first against the car- 
rying charges or interest. 

The principal sales which themselves 
are treated as installment sales, but the 
carrying or interest charges relating 
thereto are not also treated as part of the 
installment sale, are the revolving credit 
sales which the Treasury Department in 
its regulations issued last year specified 
were eligible for installment plan treat- 
ment. Presently the regulations provide 
that a customer’s payment in these cases 
is to be applied first to the earliest charge 
on his account. Finance charges which 
are determined monthly are considered 
charged to the account after any sale 
made during the month. The effect of 
this is that the account balances at the 
end of the year include a disproportion- 
ate accumulation of finance charges 
which are not deferrable under the in- 
stallment method. 

This change provides that customers’ 
payments in these cases will be applied 
first to finance charges irrespective of the 
month of billing. As a result, the ac- 
count balances at the yearend in most 
cases will not be attributable to finance 
charges and therefore will qualify for de- 
ferment as installment charges. 

This third amendment is desirable be- 
cause it will have the effect of treating 
all time price differentials more nearly 
the same where the underlying sales are 
treated as installment sales. 


CONFEDERATED TRIBES OF THE 
COLVILLE RESERVATION 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 1169) to au- 
thorize a per capita distribution of $350 
from funds arising from judgments in 
favor of any of the Confederated Tribes 
of the Colville Reservation. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I will ask the gentle- 
man from Colorado to explain the bill. 

Mr. ASPINALL. If the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania will yield to me, there 
are six bills which are pending and about 
which the gentleman knows. All of 
these bills have been approved by the 
leadership on both sides of the aisle. 
They came out of our committee unani- 
mously. This is one of the first three In- 
dian bills. This first one provides for 
a per capita distribution. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
Keng from Pennsylvania yield to 
me? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. I might say that these 
bills have had serious consideration by 
the Indian Affairs Subcommittee. They 
merely provide for distributing amounts 
of money that have already been granted 
to them under the Indian Claims Com- 
mission Court; is that not true? 

Mr. ASPINALL. If the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania will yield to me, that 
is true. 

Mr, HALEY. If the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania will yield further, if we do 
not distribute these funds, of course they 
are drawing interest at the rate of 4 per- 
cent, and the money is just lying there. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman is 
correct. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boses). Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
funds on deposit in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of the Colville 
Tribe, San Poeils-Nespelem Tribe, Okanogan 
Tribe, Methow Tribe, and Lake Tribe (cer- 
tain constituent groups of the Confeder- 
ated Tribes of the Colville Reservation) that 
were appropriated to pay a judgment of the 
Indian Claims Commission dated March 1, 
1960, in docket numbered 181, and the funds 
which may be deposited in the Treasury of 
the United States to the credit of the said 
constituent groups or any other constituent 
groups of the Confederated Tribes of the 
Colville Reservation to pay any judgments 
arising out of claims presently pending be- 
fore the Indian Claims Commission and the 
interest on said judgments, after payment 
of attorney fees and expenses, shall be cred- 
ited to the account of the Confederated 
Tribes of the Colville Reservation and the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized and 
directed to make a per capita distribution 
from such funds of $350, to the extent that 
such funds are available, to each enrolled 
member of the Confederated Tribes of the 
Colville Reservation. Any part of such 
funds distributed per capita to the members 
of the tribes shall not be subject to Federal 
or State income tax. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, S. 1169 
will authorize and direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to distribute, on a per capita 
basis, $350 to each of the 4,760 enrolled 
members of the Colville Confederated 
Tribes from judgment funds on deposit 
in the U.S. Treasury. In 1960 the Indian 
Claims Commission awarded a judgment 
of approximately $134 million in favor of 
the Colville Tribes which has not as yet 
been distributed or used. A very sizable 
majority of Colvilles want a per capita 
payment. The Secretary has been most 
reluctant to approve the per capita dis- 
tribution. He prefers to have the funds 
used to develop the reservation. 

After receiving hundreds of letters 
from interested Colville Indians and a 
resolution unanimously passed on July 
10, 1964, by the Colville Business Council 
urging the per capita payment, our com- 
mittee reported the bill in its present 
form. 

The per capita payment will not de- 
plete the judgment fund and its accu- 
mulated interest nor will it touch the 
timber, grazing, and mineral funds now 
deposited to the credit of the tribe. En- 
actment of S. 1169 will entail no cost to 
the Government. In fact it will result 
in a saving of approximately $60,000 a 
year in interest being earned by the 
judgment funds. I urge enactment of 
S. 1169. 


EXTENDING THE OSAGE MINERAL 
RESERVATION 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 10204) 
to extend the Osage mineral reservation 
for an indefinite period, with a commit- 
tee amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 3 of the Act of June 24, 1938 (52 Stat. 
1034), which extends the mineral estate re- 
served to the Osage Tribe by the Act of 
June 28, 1906 (34 Stat. 539), until April 8, 
1983, unless otherwise provided by Act of 
Congress, is hereby amended by deleting “the 
8th day of April 1983, unless”. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: “That section 3 
of the Act of June 24, 1938 (52 Stat. 1034), 
which extends the mineral estate reserved 
to the Osage Tribe by the Act of June 28, 
1906 (34 Stat. 539), until April 8, 1983, un- 
less otherwise provided by Act of Congress, 
is hereby amended by striking the word ‘un- 
less’ and substituting therefor ‘and there- 
after until’.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
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time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
10204, in the amended form reported by 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, extends for an indefinite period 
the mineral estate reserved to the Osage 
Tribe of Oklahoma when its tribal lands 
were allotted under the act of June 28, 
1906. Neither Congress nor the Osage 
Indians knew how valuable the land and 
the minerals were going to become but 
being wise Indians they asked that the 
minerals be reserved to the trible for a 
25-year period with the understanding 
that the reservation could be extended 
at the pleasure of itself and the Federal 
Government. Several extensions have 
been made, Under present law it will 
expire on April 8, 1983, unless terminated 
otherwise by Congress. 

The Osage field has proven to be a 
very valuable asset to the members who 
have realized over $400 million in oil and 
gas over the past 60 years. Reserves are 
believed to be so extensive that they could 
hardly be developed by individual In- 
dians but can be by the tribal entity. In 
addition, if the mineral reservation were 
allowed to expire in 1983 or during the 
production period there would be serious 
questions of ownership of the subsurface 
rights. 

May I assure my colleagues that the 
same benefits that have been accruing 
to the tribe will be continued. The 
tribal council will continue to divide the 
re dena with the proper members of the 

ribe. 

If production should cease to be profit- 
able and if members decide to terminate 
the mineral reservation they may cer- 
tainly petition Congress for such a pur- 
pose. 

Our committee amendment clarifies 
the intent of the original bill and in no 
way alters its provisions. 

I strongly favor the enactment of H.R. 
10204, as amended. 


.FUNDS OF THE NORTHERN 
CHEYENNE TRIBE, MONT. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 2961) to pro- 
vide for the disposition of the judgment 
funds on deposit to the credit of the 
Northern Cheyenne Tribe of the Tongue 
River Indian Reservation, Mont. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
unexpended balance of funds on deposit in 
the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the Northern Cheyenne Tribe of 
Indians of the Tongue River Reservation in 
the State of Montana that were appropriated 
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by the Act of January 6, 1964 (77 Stat. 857) 
to pay a judgment by the Indian Claims 
Commission in docket 329-C, and the interest 
thereon, after payment of litigation costs, 
may be advanced or expended for any pur- 
pose that will improve the economic and so- 
cial.conditions of the members of the tribe 
and is. authorized by the tribal governing 
body thereof and approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior: Provided, That no more than 
$100 per capita shall be distributed in un- 
supervised payments. Any part of such 
funds that is distributed per capita to the 
members of the tribe shall not be subject to 
the Federal or State income tax. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, S. 2961 
is another of the numerous bills coming 
to Congress to provide for the disposition 
of judgment funds awarded by the In- 
dian Claims Commission to various In- 
dian tribes. This one involves the 
Northern Cheyenne Tribe in eastern 
Montana, one of the most needy groups 
in the United States. 

A year ago the Northern Cheyenne 
Tribe was awarded a $4,360,000 judg- 
ment for land ceded to the United States 
under the Fort Laramie Treaty of 1851. 
Of this amount $428,000 was set aside for 
attorney and court fees, The remaining 
$3,930,000 is on deposit in the Federal 
Treasury and is drawing 4 percent in- 
terest. 

S. 2961 came to the Congress as an 
executive communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior with the request 
for its enactment. It will permit the 
Northern Cheyenne Tribe, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior, 
to decide how the funds are to be ex- 
pended. Not more than $100 may be dis- 
tributed per capita wise to the 2,700 
enrolled Indians. 

The Northern Cheyenne Tribal Coun- 
cil and the Bureau of Indian Affairs have 
devised a program of usage encompass- 
ing an educational program and an eco- 
nomic development program which in- 
cludes the development of business 
opportunities, industrial development, 
and the wise use of the scanty natural 
resources found on the reservation. 
Since the members of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs were assured 
that the funds would be put into imme- 
diate use and would help to alleviate an 
acute economic condition we urgently 
request the enactment of S, 2961. 


CANYONLANDS NATIONAL PARK, 
UTAH 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill H.R. 6925—to 
provide for establishment of the Canyon- 
lands National Park in the State of Utah, 
and for other purposes, with a commit- 
tee amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I would like to 
ask the chairman of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs whether or 
not the establishment of the Canyon- 
lands National Park will involve the ex- 
penditure of any money? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield—not to amount to 
anything. Of course, there will be some 
exchange of land between the State- 
owned land within the borders and the 
other land of the. Federal Government. 
Any equity remaining might result in 
moneys coming into the Treasury, or a 
small amount of money going out. But 
there is no provision contained in the bill 
for any appropriation. 

Mr. SAYLOR.. There is no private 
land within the boundaries of the pro- 
posed national park? 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in 
order to preserve an area in the State of Utah 
possessing superlative scenic, scientific, and 
archeologic features for the inspiration, 
benefit, and use of the public, the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized to establish the 
Canyonlands National Park which, subject 
to valid existing rights, shall comprise the 
following generally described lands: 

Beginning at a point on the left or east 
bank of the Green River on the north town- 
ship line of township 27 south, range 1744 
east (partially surveyed), Salt Lake base 
and meridian: 

thence easterly along the north township 
line through township 27 south, range 1714 
east (partially surveyed), and township 27 
south, range 18 east (partially surveyed), to 
the northeast corner of section 6, township 
27 south, range 18 east (partially surveyed) ; 

thence southerly along the east line of 
section 6 to the southeast corner of section 
6, township 27 south, range 18 east (partially 
surveyed) ; 

thence easterly along the north line of 
sections 8, 9, and 10 to the northeast corner 
of section 10, township 27 south, range 18 
east (partially surveyed); 

thence southerly along the east line of sec- 
tion 10 to the southeast corner of section 
10, township 27 south, range 18 east (partial- 
ly surveyed) ; 

thence easterly along the north line of 
sections 14 and 13 to the northeast corner 
of section 13, township 27 south, range 18 
east (partially surveyed) ; 

thence continuing easterly along the north 
line of sections 18, 17, 16, and 15 to the 
northeast corner of section 15, township 27 
south, range 19 east (partially surveyed); 

thence southerly along the east line of 
sections 15 and 22 to the southeast corner 
of section 22, township 27 south, range 19 
east (partially surveyed) ; 

thence easterly along the north line of 
section 26 and 25 to the northeast corner 


of section 25, township 27 south, range 19 


east (partially surveyed); 

thence continuing easterly along the north 
line of section 30 to the northeast corner of 
section 30, township 27 south, range 20 east; 
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thence southerly along the east line of 
section 30 to the southeast corner of section 
30, township 27 south, range 20 east; 

thence easterly along the south line of 
section 29 to the southeast corner of the 
west half of section 28, township 27 south, 
range 20 east; 

thence southerly along the east line of the 
west half of section 33 to the southeast 
corner of the west half of section 33, town- 
ship 27 south, range 20 east; 

thence continuing southerly along the east 
line of the west half of sections 4, 9, 16, and 
21 to the southeast corner of the west half 
of section 21, township 28 south, range 20 
east; 

thence westerly along the south line of 
sections 21 and 20 to the southwest corner 
of section 20, township 28 south, range 20 
east; 
thence southerly along the east line of sec- 
tions 30 and 31 to the southeast corner of 
section 31, township 28 south, range 20 east; 

thence continuing southerly along the east 
line of sections 6 and 7 to the southeast 
corner of the north half of section 7, town- 
ship 29 south, range 20 east; 

thence westerly along the south line of the 
north half of section 7 to the southwest 
corner of the north half of section 7, town- 
ship 29 south, range 19 east; 

thence continuing westerly along the south 
line of the northeast quarter of section 12 
to the southwest corner of the northeast 
quarter of section 12, township 29 south, 
range 19 east (partially surveyed); 

thence southerly along the east line of the 
west half of sections 12, 18, and 24 to the 
southeast corner of the west half of section 
24, township 29 south, range 19 east (par- 
tially surveyed); 

thence westerly along the south line of 
section 24 to the southwest corner of section 
24, township 29 south, range 19 east (par- 
tially surveyed); 

thence southerly along the east line of sec- 
tions 26 and 35 to the southeast corner of 
section 35, township 29 south, range 19 east 
(partially surveyed) ; 

thence easterly along the south line of 
township 29 south, range 19 east, to the east 
line of the west half of section 36; township 
2914 south, range 19 east (partially sur- 
veyed) ; 

thence southerly along the east line of the 
west half of section 36 to the southeast 
corner of the west half of section 36, town- 
ship 29% south, range 19 east (partially 
surveyed); 

thence continuing southerly along the east 
line of the west half of section 1 to the 
southeast corner of the northwest quarter 
of section 1, township 30 south, range 19 east 
(partially surveyed); 

thence easterly along the north line of the 
southeast quarter of section 1 to the north- 
east corner of the southeast quarter of sec- 
tion 1, township 80 south, range 19 east 
(partially surveyed) ; 

thence southerly along the east line of 
section 1 to the southeast corner of section 1, 
township 30 south, range 19 east (partially 
surveyed); 

thence easterly along the north line of 
section 7 to the northeast corner of section 
7, township 30 south, range 20 east; 

thence southerly along the east line of sec- 
tion 7 to the southeast corner of section 7, 
township 30 south, range 20 east; 

thence easterly along the north line of sec- 
tion 17 to the northeast corner of section 17, 
township 30 south, range 20 east; 

thence southerly along the east line of 
section 17 to the southeast corner of section 
17, township 30 south, range 20 east; 

thence easterly along the north line of sec- 
tions 21 and 22 to the northeast corner of 
section 22, township 30 south, range 20 east; 

thence southerly along the east line of 
sections 22, 27, and 34 to the southeast 
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corner of section 34, township 30 south, range 
20 east; 

thence easterly along the south line of 
township 30 south, range 20 east, to the east 
line of section 34, township 3014 south, range 
20 east (partially surveyed); 

thence southerly along the east line of 
section 34 to the southeast corner of section 
34, township 3014 south, range 20 east (par- 
tially surveyed); 

thence continuing southerly along the east 
line of sections 3, 10, 15, 22, and 27; to the 
southeast corner of section 27, township 31 
south, range 20 east (partially surveyed); 

thence westerly along the south line of 
section 27 to the southwest corner of section 
27, township 31 south, range 20 east (par- 
tially surveyed); 

thence southerly along the east line of 
section 33 to the southeast corner of section 
33, township 31 south, range 20 east (par- 
tially surveyed); 

thence westerly along the south line of sec- 
tions 33, 32, and 31 to the southwest corner 
of section 31, township 31 south, range 20 
east (partially surveyed); 

thence continuing westerly along the 
south line of section 36 to the southwest 
corner of section 36, township 31 south, range 
19 east (partially surveyed) ; 

thence northerly along the west line of 
sections 36, 25, and 24 to the northwest cor- 
ner of section 24, township 31 south, range 
19 east (partially surveyed) ; 

thence westerly along the south line of 
sections 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18 to the south- 
west corner of section 18, township 31 south, 
range 19 east (partially surveyed); 

thence continuing westerly along the south 
line of sections 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18 to 
the southwest corner of section 18, township 
81 south, range 18 east (partially surveyed); 

thence continuing westerly along the south 
line of sections 13, 14, and 15 to the south- 
west corner of section 15, township 31 south, 
range 17 east (partially surveyed); 

thence northerly along the west line of 
sections 15, 10, and 3 to the northwest corner 
of section 3, township 31 south, range 17 east 
(partially surveyed) ; 

thence easterly along the north line of 
sections 3, 2, and 1 to the northeast corner 
of section 1, township 31 south, range 17 
east (partially surveyed) ; 

thence continuing easterly along the north 
line of section 6 to the northeast corner of 
section 6, township 31 south, range 18 east 
(partially surveyed); 

thence north through partially surveyed 
township 3014 south, range 18 east, to the 
north line of partially surveyed township 
31½ south, range 18 east; 

thence easterly along the north line of 
partially surveyed township 30% south, range 
18 east, to the southwest corner of section 
34, township 30 south, range 18 east (partially 
surveyed); 

thence northerly along the west line of 
sections 34 and 27 to the northwest corner 
of section 27, township 30 south, range 18 
east (partially surveyed); 

thence easterly along the north line of 
section 27 to the northeast corner of section 
27, township 30 south, range 18 east (par- 
tially surveyed); 

thence northerly along the west line of sec- 
tions 23, 14, 11, and 2 to the northwest corner 
of section 2, township 30 south, range 18 
east (partially surveyed); 

thence continuing northerly along the west 
line of section 35 to the northwest corner 
of section 35, township 29 south, range 18 
east (partially surveyed); 

thence westerly along the south line of 
section 27 to the southwest corner of section 
27, township 29 south, range 18 east (par- 
tially surveyed); 

thence northerly along the west line of 
sections 27 and 22 to the northwest corner 
of section 22, township 29 south, range 18 
east (partially surveyed); 
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thence westerly along the south line of 
section 16 to the southwest corner of section 
16, township 29 south, range 18 east (par- 
tially surveyed); 

thence northerly along the west line of 
sections 16 and 9 to the northwest corner of 
section 9, township 29 south, range 18 east 
(partially surveyed) ; 

thence westerly along the south line of 
section 5 to the southwest corner of section 
5, township 29 south, range 18 east (partially 
surveyed) ; 

thence northerly along the west line of 
section 5 to the northwest corner of section 
5, township 29 south, range 18 east (partially 
surveyed); 

thence continuing northerly along the west 
line of section 32, to the northwest corner 
of section 32, township 2814 south, range 
18 east (partially surveyed); 

thence westerly along the south line of 
section 30 to the southwest corner of section 
30, township 28% south, range 18 east (par- 
tially surveyed) ; 

thence northerly along the west line of 
sections 30 and 19 to the northwest corner 
of the south half of section 19, township 284% 
south, range 18 east (partially surveyed) ; 

thence westerly along the south line of the 
north half of sections 24 and 23 to the south- 
west corner of the northeast quarter of sec- 
tion 23, township 28 south, range 17 east 
(partially surveyed) ; 

thence northerly along the west line of the 
northeast quarter of section 23 and the west 
line of the southeast quarter of section 14 to 
the northwest corner of the southeast quar- 
ter of section 14, township 28 south, range 
17 east (partially surveyed); 

thence westerly along the south line of the 
north half of sections 14 and 15 to the south- 
west corner of the north half of section 15, 
township 28 south, range 17 east (partially 
surveyed) ; 

thence northerly along the west line of sec- 
tions 15, 10, and 3 to the northwest corner 
of section 3, township 28 south, range 17 east 
(partially surveyed) ; 

thence continuing northerly along the 
west line of sections 34, 27, 22, and 15 to the 
northwest corner of the south half of section 
15, township 27 south, range 17 east (par- 
tially surveyed) ; 

thence easterly along the north line of the 
south half of sections 15 and 14 to the north- 
east corner of the south half of section 14, 
township 27 south, range 17 east (partially 
surveyed); 

thence northerly along the west line of 
sections 18, 12, and 1, township 27 south, 
range 17 east (partially surveyed), to the 
right or west bank of the Green River; 

thence northerly across the Green River to 
the point of beginning, containing approxi- 
mately 238,140 acres, 

Sec. 2. (a) Within the area described in 
section 1 hereof or which lies within the 
boundaries of the park, the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to acquire lands and 
interests in lands by such means as he may 
deem to be in the public interest. The Sec- 
retary may accept title to any non-Federal 
property within the park and in exchange 
therefor he may convey to the grantor of 
such property any federally owned property 
under his jurisdiction within the State of 
Utah and adjacent States, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law. The properties 
so exchanged shall be of the same classifica- 
tion: Provided, That the Secretary may ac- 
cept cash from, or pay cash to, the grantor 
in such an exchange. Federal property lo- 
cated within the boundaries of the park may, 
with the concurrence of the agency having 
custody thereof, be transferred to the ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
the Interior, without consideration, for use 
by him in carrying out the purposes of this 
Act. Any lands within the boundaries of the 
park which are subject to Bureau of Recla- 
mation or Federal Power Commission with- 
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drawals are hereby freed and exonerated from 
any such withdrawal and shall, on the date 
of enactment of this Act, become a part of 
the Canyonlands National Park subject to 
no qualifications except those imposed by 
this Act. 

(b) The Secretary shall acquire, subject 
to the provisions of subsection (c) of this 
section, all lands and interests in lands (both 
surface and mineral estates) owned by the 
State of Utah, including State-owned school 
sections and riverbed lands, situated within 
the area referred to in subsection (a) of this 
section by gift, purchase with donated or ap- 
propriated funds or exchange. 

(c) With respect to such State-owned 
lands and interests in lands referred to in 
subsection (b) of this section, the Secretary 
shall first offer to acquire such lands and 
interests in lands by negotiated purchases 
or exchanges. The Secretary is authorized 
to accept title to any such State lands or 
interests within the area described in sec- 
tion 1 of this Act and in exchange therefor 
is authorized to convey to the State of Utah 
any federally owned property under his ju- 
risdiction within such State, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law. The properties 
so exchanged shall be of the same classifica- 
tion. In the event the State and the Secre- 
tary cannot agree as to the fair market value 
of the properties involved in any such pur- 
chase or exchange the Secretary shall offer 
to submit the question of fair market value 
to binding arbitration, such arbitration to 
be conducted by a board composed of three 
persons, one to be chosen by the State, one 
to be chosen by the Secretary, and the third 
to be chosen jointly by the two persons thus 
selected. The third disinterested arbitrator 
shall be the chairman of the board of ar- 
bitration. The Secretary shall not be re- 
quired to comply with the provisions of this 
subsection in any case in which the State 
refuses to agree to such arbitration. 

(d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, no park shall be established pur- 
suant to this Act prior to the acquisition by 
the Secretary of all such State owned prop- 
erty referred to in subsection (b) of this 
section which is situated within the area 
described in section 1 of this Act. 

(c) As soon as practicable after the date 
of enactment of this Act and following the 
acquisition by the Secretary of an acreage 
within the boundaries of the area described 
in section 1 of this Act which, in his opinion, 
is efficiently administrable for the purpose 
of this Act, the Secretary shall, subject to 
the provisions of subsection (d) of this sec- 
tion, establish the Canyonlands National 
Park by publication of notice thereof in the 
Federal Register. 

Sec. 3. Where any Federal lands included 
within the Canyonlands National Park are 
legally occupied or utilized on the date of 
approval of this Act for grazing purposes, 
pursuant to a lease, permit, or license issued 
or authorized by any department, establish- 
ment, or agency of the United States, the 
Secretary of the Interior shall permit the 
persons holding such grazing privileges on 
the date of approval of this Act, their heirs, 
successors, or assigns, to renew the privileges 
from time to time subject to such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary may prescribe: 
Provided, however, That no such privilege 
shall be extended beyond the period ending 
twenty-five years from the date of approval 
of this Act except as specifically provided for 
in this section. The Secretary shall permit 
a holder of the grazing privilege to renew 
such privilege from time to time during the 
holder's lifetime beyond the twenty-five year 
period, subject to such terms and conditions 
as the Secretary may prescribe, if (1) the 
holder is the person who held such privilege 
on the date of approval of this Act, or (2) 
the holder is the heir, successor, or 
of such person and was a member of that 
person’s immediate family, as determined by 
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the Secretary of the Interior, on the date of 
approval of this Act. Nothing contained in 
this Act shall be construed as creating any 
vested right, title, interest, or estate in or 
to any of the Federal lands. The Secretary, 
by regulation, may limit.the privileges en- 
joyed under this Act to the extent that they 
are appurtenant to the private lands owned 
by the persons who held such privileges on 
the date of approval of this Act, and may 
adjust such privileges to preserve the park 
land and resources from destruction or un- 
necessary injury. Grazing privileges ap- 
purtenant to privately owned lands located 
within the Canyonlands National Park estab- 
lished by this Act shall not be withdrawn 
until title to lands to which such privileges 
are appurtenant shall have vested in the 
United States, except for failure to comply 
with the regulation applicable thereto and 
after reasonable notice of any default, 

Sec. 4. Nothing in this Act shall preclude 
the continued application of the mining and 
mineral leasing laws of the United States 
within the Canyonlands National Park; ex- 
cept that such laws shall cease to apply with 
respect to the area comprising such park 
upon the expiration of twenty-five years fol- 
lowing the date of enactment of this Act, 
but such termination of application shall 
not affect any valid rights established prior 
thereto, The provisions of the Act of July 
31, 1947 (61 Stat. 681), as amended, shall 
have no application within the Canyonlands 
National Park, 

Sec. 5. (a) In order to provide suitable 
access to the Canyonlands National Park and 
facilities and services required in the opera- 
tion and administration of the park, the 
Secretary may select the location or locations 
of an entrance road or roads to such park 
and to points of interest therein from United 
States Route 160 and State Routes 24 and 95, 
including necessary entrance and related ad- 
ministrative headquarters sites upon lands 
located outside the park, and he may select 
a suitable location or locations outside the 
park for connections between entrance roads 
and between roads lying within the Canyon- 
lands National Park. 

(b) To carry out the purposes of this sec- 
tion, the Secretary may acquire non-Federal 
lands or interests in lands by donation, pur- 
chase, condemnation, exchange, or such 
other means as he may deem to be in the 
public interest: Provided, That lands and 
interests in lands acquired outside the park 
as rights-of-way for said entrance roads and 
connections shall not exceed an average of 
one hundred twenty-five acres per mile. 
Rights-of-way and entrance and administra- 
tive sites required pursuant to this authority 
shall be administered pursuant to such spe- 
cial regulations as the Secretary may pro- 
mulgate in furtherance of the purposes of 
this section except that the Secretary shall 
take no action which would result in denying 
to any individual reasonable access to, and 
the commercial use of, all entrance and con- 
necting roads outside the park. | 

(c) The Secretary may construct, recon- 
struct, improve, and maintain upon the 
lands or interests in lands acquired pursuant 
to this section, or otherwise in Government 
ownership, an entrance road or roads and 
connections of parkway standards, including 
necessary bridges and other structures and 
utilities as necessary, and funds appropriated 
for the National Park Service shall be avail- 
able for these purposes. 

(d) Nothing in this Act shall preclude the 
continued application of the mining and 
mineral leasing laws and grazing laws of the 
United States within the areas comprising 
the lands and interests in lands selected or 
acquired by the Secretary outside of the park 
as right-of-way for entrance roads and con- 
nections pursuant to this section. 

(e) The beneficiary of any right or privi- 
lege under this Act shall, in exercising such 
right or privilege, have the right of ingress 
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and egress with respect to the park and the 
use of the roads within and outside the park 
where reasonably necessary to the enjoyment 
of such right or privilege. 

Src. 6. Subject to the provisions of this 
Act, the administration, protection, and de- 
velopment of the Canyonlands National 
Park, as established pursuant to this Act, 
shall be exercised by the Secretary of the In- 
terior in accordance with the provisions of 
the Act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535; 16 
US.C. 1 and the following), as amended and 
supplemented. 

Sec. 7. (a) In administering the Canyon- 
lands National Park, the Secretary of the 
Interior shall permit hunting under the laws 
of the State of Utah within the areas referred 
to in subsection (d) of section 5 of this Act 
and within any area in the park which is 
within two hundred yards of either bank of 
the Green or Colorado River. 

(b) The Secretary, with the approval of 
the Department of Fish and Game of the 
State of Utah, may establish periods when 
no hunting shall be permitted within such 
area or areas for reasons of public safety. 
The Secretary shall, after consultation with 
such Department, issue such regulations, 
consistent with this section, as he may deter- 
mine necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this section. 

Sec. 8. In administering the Canyonlands 
National Park, the Secretary of the Interior 
shall establish a predatory animal control 
program for the purpose of controlling preda- 
tory animals, such as wolves, coyotes, cou- 
gars, foxes, pumas, and other species de- 
structive to livestock, wildlife, or agriculture. 

Sec. 9. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as are necessary to 
carry out the puroposes of this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


That in order to preserve an area in the State 
of Utah possessing superlative scenic, scien- 
tific, and archeologic features for the inspira- 
tion, benefit, and use of the public, there is 
hereby established the Canyonlands National 
Park which, subject to valid existing rights, 
shall comprise the following generally de- 
scribed lands: 

Beginning at a point on the left or east 
bank of the Green River on the north town- 
ship line of township 27 south, range 1714 
(partially surveyed), Salt Lake base and 
meridian: 

thence easterly along the north township 
line through township 27 south, range 17½ 
east (partially surveyed), and township 27 
south, range 18 east (partially surveyed), to 
the northeast corner of section 6, township 
27 south, range 18 east (partially surveyed); 

thence southerly along the east line of sec- 
tion 6 to the southeast corner of section 6, 
township 27 south, range 18 east (partially 
surveyed); 

thence easterly along the north line of 
sections 8, 9, and 10 to the northeast corner 
of section 10, township 27 south, range 18 
east (partially surveyed); 

thence southerly along the east line of 
section 10 to the southeast corner of section 
10, township 27 south, range 18 east (par- 
tially surveyed); 

thence easterly along the north line of sec- 
tions 14 and 13 to the northeast corner of 
section 13, township 27 south, range 18 east 
(partially surveyed) ; 

thence continuing easterly along the north 
line of sections 18, 17, 16, and 15 to the north- 
east corner of section 15, township 27 south, 
Tange 19 east (partially surveyed) ; 

thence southerly along the east line of sec- 
tions 15 and 22 to the southeast corner of 
section 22, township 27 south, range 19 east 
(partially surveyed); 

thence easterly along the north line of sec- 
tions 26 and 25 to the northeast corner of 
section 25, township 27 south, range 19 east 
(partially surveyed) ; 
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thence continuing easterly along the north 
line of section 30 to the northeast corner of 
section 30, township 27 south, range 20 east; 

thence southerly along the east line of sec- 
tion 30 to the southeast corner of section 30, 
township 27 south, range 20 east; 

thence easterly along the south line of sec- 
tion 29 to the southeast corner of the west 
half of section 28, township 27 south, range 
20 east; 

thence southerly along the east line of the 
west half of section 33 to the southeast cor- 
ner of the west half of section 33, township 
27 south, range 20 east; 

thence continuing southerly along the east 
line of the west half of sections 4, 9, 16, and 
21 to the southeast corner of the west half 
of section 21, township 28 south, range 20 
east; 

thence westerly along the south line of 
sections 21 and 20 to the southwest corner 
of section 20, township 28 south, range 20 
east; 

thence southerly along the east line of sec- 
tions 30 and 31 to the southeast corner of 
section 31, township 28 south, range 20 
east; 

thence continuing southerly along the east 
line of sections 6 and 7 to the southeast 
corner of the north half of section 7, town- 
ship 29 south, range 20 east; 

thence westerly along the south line of the 
north half of section 7 to the southwest 
corner of the north half of section 7, town- 
ship 29 south, range 19 east; 

thence continuing westerly along the south 
line of the northeast quarter of section 12 
to the southwest corner of the northeast 
quarter of section 12, township 29 south, 
range 19 east (partially surveyed) ; 

thence southerly along the east line of 
the west half of sections 12, 13, and 24 to the 
southeast corner of the west half of sec- 
tion 24, township 29 south, range 19 east 
(partially surveyed) ; 

thence westerly along the south line of 
section 24 to the southwest corner of sec- 
tion 24, township 29 south, range 19 east 
(partially surveyed); 

thence southerly along the east line of 
sections 26 and 35 to the southeast corner 
of section 35, township 29 south, range 19 
east (partially surveyed); 

thence easterly along the south line of 
township 29 south, range 19 east, to the east 
line of the west half of section 36, township 
2914 south, range 19 east (partially sur- 
veyed); 

thence southerly along the east line of 
the west half of section 36 to the southeast 
corner of the west half of section 36, town- 
ship 29% south, range 19 east (partially 
surveyed); 

thence continuing southerly along the east 
line of the west half of section 1 to the 
southeast corner of the northwest quarter of 
section 1, township 30 south, range 19 east 
(partially surveyed); 

thence easterly along the north line of the 
southeast quarter of section 1 to the north- 
east corner of the southeast quarter of sec- 
tion 1, township 80 south, range 19 east 
(partially surveyed); 

thence southerly along the east line of sec- 
tion 1 to the southeast corner of section 1, 
township 30 south, range 19 east (partially 
surveyed) ; 

thence easterly along the north line of sec- 
tion 7 to the northeast corner of section 7, 
township 30 south, range 20 east; 

thence easterly along the north line of sec- 
tion 7 to the southeast corner of section 7, 
township 30 south, range 20 east; 

thence easterly along the north line of 
section 17 to the northeast corner of section 
17, township 30 south, range 20 east; 

thence southerly along the east line of sec- 
tion 17 to the southeast corner of section 17, 
township 30 south, range 20 east; 
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thence easterly along the north line of sec- 
tions 21 and 22 to the northeast corner of 
section 22, township 30 south, range 20 east; 

thence southerly along the east line of sec- 
tions 22, 27, and 34 to the southeast corner of 
section 34, township 30 south, range 20 east; 

thence easterly along the south line of 
township 30 south, range 20 east, to the east 
line of section 34, township 3014 south, range 
20 east (partially surveyed) ; 

thence southerly along the east line of 
section 34 to the southeast corner of section 
34, township 30% south, range 20 east (par- 
tially surveyed) ; 

thence continuing southerly along the 
east line of sections 3, 10, 15, 22, 27, and 34 
to the southeast corner of section 34, town- 
ship 31 south, range 20 east (partially sur- 
veyed) ; 

thence continuing southerly along the east 
line of sections 3, 10, and 15 to the southeast 
corner of section 15, township 32 south, range 
20 east (partially surveyed) ; 

thence westerly along the south line of 
sections 15, 16, 17, and 18 to the southwest 
corner of section 18, township 32 south, range 
20 east (partially surveyed) ; 

thence northerly along the west line of 
section 18 to the northwest corner of section 
18, township 32 south, range 20 east (par- 
tially surveyed) ; 

thence westerly along the south line of 
section 12 to the southwest corner of section 
12, township 32 south, range 19 east (par- 
tially surveyed); 

thence northerly along the west line of sec- 
tions 12 and 1 to the northwest corner of 
section 1, township 32 south, range 19 east 
(partially surveyed) ; 

thence westerly along the south line of 
section 35 to the southwest corner of section 
35, township 31 south, range 19 east (par- 
tially surveyed); 

thence northerly along the west line of 
sections 35 and 26 to the northwest corner 
of section 26, township 31 south, range 19 
east (partially surveyed); 

thence westerly along the south line of 
sections 22, 21, 20, and 19 to the southwest 
corner of section 19, township 31 south, range 
19 east (partially surveyed); 

thence continuing westerly along the south 
line of sections 24, 23, 22, 21, 20, and 19 to 
the southwest corner of section 19, township 
31 south, range 18 east (partially surveyed); 

thence continuing westerly along the south 
line of sections 24, 23, and 22 to the south- 
west corner of the east half of section 22, 
township 31 south, range 17 east (partially 
surveyed) ; 

thence northerly along the west line of the 
east half of section 22 to the northwest cor- 
ner of the east half of section 22, township 
31 south, range 17 east (partially surveyed) ; 

thence westerly along the south line of 
section 15 to the southwest corner of sec- 
tion 15, township 31 south, range 17 east 
(partially surveyed) ; 

thente northerly along the west line of 
sections 15, 10, and 3 to the northwest cor- 
ner of section 3, township 31 south, range 
17 east (partially surveyed) ; 

thence easterly along the north line of sec- 
tions 3, 2, and 1 to the northeast corner of 
section 1, township 31 south, range 17 east 
(partially surveyed) ; 

thence continuing easterly along the north 
line of section 6 to the northeast corner of 
section 6, township 31 south, range 18 east 
(partially surveyed) ; ’ 

thence north through partially surveyed 
township 3014 south, range 18 east, to the 
north line of partially surveyed township 
30% south, range 18 east; 

thence easterly along the north line of par- 
tially surveyed township 30% south, range 
18 east, to the southwest corner of section 34, 
township 30 south, range 18 east (partially 
surveyed) ; 

thence northerly along the wést line of 
sections 34 and 27 to the northwest corner 
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of section 27, township 30 south, range 18 
east (partially surveyed); 

thence easterly along the north line of sec- 
tion 27 to the northeast corner of section 27, 
township 30 south, range 18 east (partially 
surveyed) ; 

thence northerly along the west line of 
sections 23, 14, 11, and 2 to the northwest 
corner of section 2, township 30 south, range 
18 east (partially surveyed); 

thence continuing northerly along the west 
line of section 35 to the northwest corner of 
section 35, township 29 south, range 18 east 
(partially surveyed) ; 

thence westerly along the south line of sec- 
tion 27 to the southwest corner of section 27, 
township 29 south, range 18 east (partially 
surveyed) ; 

thence northerly along the west line of 
sections 27 and 22 to the northwest corner 
of section 22, township 29 south, range 18 
east (partially surveyed) ; 

thence westerly along the south line of 
section 16 to the southwest corner of section 
16, township 29 south, range 18 east (partial- 
ly surveyed) ; 

thence northerly along the west line of 
sections 16 and 9 to the northwest corner of 
section 9, township 29 south, range 18 east 
(partially surveyed) ; 

thence westerly along the south line of 
section 5 to the southwest corner of section 
5, township 29 south, range 18 east (partial- 
ly surveyed) ; 

thence northerly along the west line of 
section 5 to the northwest corner of section 
5, township 29 south, range 18 east (partial- 
ly surveyed); 

thence continuing northerly along the west 
line of section 32 to the northwest corner 
of section 32, township 2814 south, range 
18 east (partially surveyed) ; 

thence westerly along the south line of sec- 
tion 30 to the southwest corner of section 30, 
township 28 ½ south, range 18 east (partially 
surveyed) ; 

thence northerly along the west line of sec- 
tions 30 and 19 to the northwest corner of the 
south half of section 19, township 2814 south, 
Tange 18 east (partially surveyed); 

thence westerly along the south line of the 
north half of sections 24 and 23 to the south- 
west corner of the northeast quarter of sec- 
tion 23, township 28 south, range 17 east 
(partially surveyed) ; 

thence northerly along the west line of the 
northeast quarter of section 23 and the west 
line of the southeast quarter of section 14 
to the northwest corner of the southeast 
quarter of section 14, township 28 south, 
Tange 17 east (partially surveyed); 

thence westerly along the south line of the 
north half of sections 14 and 15 to the south- 
west corner of the north half of section 15, 
township 28 south, range 17 east (partially 
surveyed); 

thence northerly along the west line of 
sections 15, 10, and 3 to the northwest corner 
of section 3, township 28 south, range 17 east 
(partially surveyed) ; 

thence continuing northerly along the west 
line of sections 34, 27, 22, and 15 to the north- 
west corner of the south half of section 15, 
township 27 south, range 17 east (partially 
surveyed) ; 

thence easterly along the north line of the 
south half of sections 15 and 14 to the north- 
east corner of the south half of section 14, 
township 27 south, range 17 east (partially 
surveyed); 

thence northerly along the west line of sec- 
tions 13, 12, and 1, township 27 south, range 
17 east (partially surveyed), to the right or 
west bank of the Green River; 

thence northerly across the Green River 
to the point of beginning, containing ap- 
proximately 257,640 acres. 

Sec. 2. Within the area described in sec- 
tion 1 hereof or which lies within the bound- 
aries of the park, the Secretary of the Interior 
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is authorized to acquire lands and interests 
in lands by such means as he may deem to 
be in the public interest. The Secretary may 
accept title to any non-Federal property 
within the park, including State-owned 
school sections and riverbed lands, and in ex- 
change therefor he may convey to the grantor 
of such property any federally-owned proper- 
ty under his jurisdiction within the State of 
Utah, notwithstanding any other provision of 
law. The properties so exchanged shall be of 
approximately equal value: Provided, That 
the Secretary may accept cash from, or pay 
cash to, the grantor in such an exchange in 
order to equalize the values of the properties 
exchanged. Federal property located within 
the boundaries of the park may, with the 
concurrence of the agency having custody 
thereof, be transferred to the administrative 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
without consideration, for use by him in 
carrying out the purposes of this act. Any 
lands within the boundaries of the park 
which are subject to Bureau of Reclamation 
or Federal Power Commission withdrawals 
are hereby freed and exonerated from any 
such withdrawal and shall, on the date of en- 
actment of this act, become a part of the 
Canyonlands National Park subject to no 
qualifications except those imposed by this 
act. 

Sec. 3. Where any Federal lands included 
within the Canyonlands National Park are 
legally occupied or utilized on the date of 
approval of this act for grazing purposes, pur- 
suant to a lease, permit, or license for a fixed 
term of years issued or authorized by any 
department, establishment, or agency of the 
United States, the Secretary of the Interior 
shall permit the persons holding such grazing 
privileges to continue in the exercise thereof 
during the term of the lease, permit, or li- 
cense, without renewal thereof. 

Sec. 4. (a) In order to provide suitable 
access to the Canyonlands National Park and 
facilities and services required in the opera- 
tion and administration of the park, the Sec- 
retary may select the location or locations 
of an entrance road or roads to such park 
and to points of interest therein from United 
States Route 160 and State Routes 24 and 95, 
including necessary entrance and related 
administrative headquarters sites upon lands 
located outside the park, and he may select 
a suitable location or locations outside the 
park for connections between entrance roads 
and between roads lying within the Canyon- 
lands National Park. 

(b) To carry out the purposes of this sec- 
tion, the Secretary may acquire non-Federal 
lands or interests in lands by donation, pur- 
chase, condemnation, exchange, or such other 
means as he may deem to be in the public 
interest: Provided, That lands and interests 
in lands acquired outside the park as rights- 
of-way for said entrance roads and connec- 
tions shall not exceed an average of 125 

acres per mile. Rights-of-way and entrance 
administrative sites acquired pursuant to 
this authority shall be administered pur- 
suant to such special regulations as the Sec- 
retary may promulgate in furtherance of the 
purposes of this section. 

(c) The Secretary may construct, recon- 
struct, improve, and maintain upon the lands 
or interests in lands acquired pursuant to 
this section, or otherwise in Government 
ownership, an entrance road or roads and 
connections of parkway standards, including 
necessary bridges and other structures and 
utilities as necessary, and funds appropriated 
for the National Park Service shall be avail- 
able for these purposes; Provided, That if any 
portion of such road or roads crosses national 
forest land the Secretary shall obtain the 
approval of the Secretary of Agriculture be- 
fore construction of such portion shall begin. 

(d) The Secretary is hereby authorized to 
cooperate with the Secretary of Agriculture 
in the location and extension of a forest de- 
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velopment road from State Route 95 and may 
extend the same from the national forest 
boundary to the park and points of interest 
therein in accordancce with the applicable 
provisions of this section. 

Sec. 5. Subject to the provisions of this act, 
the administration, protection, and develop- 
ment of the Canyonlands National Park, as 
established pursuant to this act, shall be 
exercised by the Secretary of the Interior in 
accordance with the provisions of the act of 
August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535; 16 U.S.C. 1 
and the following), as amended and supple- 
mented. 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
6925, when enacted, will create the 
Canyonlands National Park in the State 
of Utah. As the bill comes to the floor, 
the park will contain 257,640 acres, nine- 
tenths of which is already in Federal 
ownership. 

Members of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs who visited this area 
a few months ago came back very much 
impressed with its merits. It lies north, 
south, and east of the junction of the 
Green and Colorado Rivers. This is 
spectacular country showing the effects 
of millennia of erosion of water and 
wind. Some who are familiar with our 
national park system have compared its 
potential attraction to visitors, once it is 
made accessible, to that of Yellowstone 
National Park. In any event, it came to 
our committee recommended not only 
by the National Park Service and the 
Interior Department but by the Advisory 
Board on National Parks, Historic Sites, 
Buildings, and Monuments. 

The land within the Canyonlands Na- 
tional Park is now completely unused 
except for a little grazing and a number 
of oil and gas leases and potash pros- 
pecting permits under the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act. There are, however, no pro- 
ducing wells in the area, and the 
boundaries of the park have been 
changed from those originally proposed 
to omit the land in which potash is most 
likely to be found. 

The only controversy of any conse- 
quence that developed around the pro- 
posal to set this area aside as a national 
park centered around the provisions of 
the bill for continued mining and graz- 
ing within the area. As we all know, 
these uses are incompatible with na- 
tional park status. 

Our national parks are set aside for 
the very purpose of preserving their 
scenery and their natural and historic 
objects for present and future genera- 
tions. They are, in effect, great outdoor 
museums which are to be kept in as un- 
spoiled condition as it is possible to keep 
them consistent with making them avail- 
able to the public for e sa enjoy- 
ment and education. 
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The chairman of our Subcommittee on 
National Parks, the Honorable Tom Mor- 
RIS, was very much aware of this when 
he conducted hearings in the vicinity of 
Canyonlands. He put to witness after 
witness the question whether, given a 
choice between continuance of the pres- 
ent status of the land and the creation 
of a park with all the usual restrictions 
on mining, grazing, and hunting, they 
would prefer the former or the latter. A 
few witnesses said they were against the 
creation of a park unless it could also be 
kept open to these activities. Most of 
them, however, said that if it was a 
choice between park and no park they 
would prefer the former even though 
they had hoped that these activities could 
continue. 

The committee has marked up the bill 
accordingly and it believes it did the right 
thing. We cannot have a Canyonlands 
National Park with mining and grazing 
unless we are prepared to open our other 
national parks to this same sort of activ- 
ity. I, for one, do not believe that the 
American people would or ought to toler- 
ate anything like this. They ought not 
to be asked to do so. A 

I said earlier that 90 percent of the 
land within the Canyonlands area is in 
Federal ownership. The other 10 per- 
cent is owned by the State of Utah. The 
bill provides for acquiring this land by 
exchange for other Federal land in the 
State and for equalizing the values of 
the two by cash payments, either to or by 
the United States. It is thus clear that 
land acquisition will cost the Treasury 
little or nothing and that it may even 
be that some money will be coming in 
from the exchange transactions as they 
are consummated. It will, of course, cost 
a certain amount to build roads into 
part of the area and to put up the neces- 
sary visitor facilities. These will prob- 
ably cost, over the long run, $17 million. 
They will, however, be constructed under 
the general authority which the Secre- 
tary of the Interior already has and will 
be funded through normal appropriation 
procedure over the course of the years. 
The committee for this reason omitted 
from the bill as reported the usual pro- 
vision authorizing appropriations. 

Mr. Speaker, I recommend enactment 
of H.R. 6925. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Utah [Mr. LLorp] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, nowhere 
in this country has nature formed a more 
diverse chronicle of the passage of time 
than in this park proposed for south- 
eastern Utah. 

In these 257,640 acres, the elements 
have scoured and sculptured a unique 
and beautiful variety of deep river can- 
yons, mesas, buttes, graceful stone arches 
and tall monoliths standing sentry on 
canyon floors. 

It is a land largely untouched by man 
which we of this generation owe as our 
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obligation to preserve for succeeding 
generations. 

I had, frankly, wished that it might 
be possible to adapt this national park 
to a modified multiple use concept. The 
country of which Zane Grey wrote was, 
after all, populated by cows and cowboys 
and their presence in a park would, per- 
haps, be a supplemental attraction for 
visitors. 

I understand that the grazing and 
mining leases now in effect may continue 
during the terms of the leases and I 
would hope the Secretary of Interior will 
be sympathetic in his administration to 
these interests so basic to Utah's 
economy. 

The park as approved by the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee is a 
“pure” park and while many of us in 
Utah wish it were otherwise, we are 
agreed that this area deserves national 
park status. 

I think the record should be clear that 
this involves some sacrifice for Utah. 
The Federal Government already owns 
more than 68 percent of the land in 
Utah, a percentage of ownership ex- 
ceeded only in Alaska and Nevada. 

This bill which we are acting on today 
will permanently reserve to the Federal 
Government a tract of land more than 
a third the size of Rhode Island and 
more than six times the size of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

If there is anything that Utah is not 
lacking it is Federal ownership of land. 

Yet, we recognize the irreplaceable 
values of this wild and beautiful country 
and want to share it with all people for 
all time. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 27) to pro- 
vide for establishment of the Canyon- 
lands National Park in the State of 
Utah, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill. 

Mr, ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ASPINALL: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause of 
S. 27 and insert the provisions of H.R. 6925, 
as passed, as follows: 
“That in order to preserve an area in the 
State of Utah possessing superlative scenic, 
scientific, and archeologic features for the 
inspiration, benefit, and use of the public, 
there is hereby established the Canyonlands 
National Park which, subject to valid exist- 
ing rights, shall comprise the following gen- 
erally described lands: 

g at a point on the left or east 
bank of the Green River on the north town- 
ship line of township 27 south, range 1714 
(partially surveyed), Salt Lake base and 
meridian: 

thence easterly along the north township 
line through township 27 south, range 1714 
east (partially surveyed), and township 27 
south, range 18 east (partially surveyed), to 
the northeast corner of section 6, township 
27 south, range 18 east (partially surveyed); 

thence southerly along the east line of 
section 6 to the southeast corner of section 
6, township 27 south, range 18 east (partially 
surveyed); 

thence easterly along the north line of 
sections 8, 9, and 10 to the northeast corner 
of section 10, township 27 south, range 18 
east (partially surveyed) ; 
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thence southerly along the east line of 
section 10 to the southeast corner of section 
10, township 27 south, range 18 east (par- 
tially surveyed); 

thence easterly along the north line of 
sections 14 and 13 to the northeast corner 
of section 13, township 27 south, range 18 
east (partially surveyed); 

thence continuing easterly along the north 
line of sections 18, 17, 16, and 15 to the 
northeast corner of section 15, township 27 
south, range 19 east (partially surveyed); 

thence southerly along the east line of 
sections 15 and 22 to the southeast corner 
of section 22, township 27 south, range 19 
east (partially surveyed) ; 

thence easterly along the north line of 
sections 26 and 25 to the northeast corner 
of section 25, township 27 south, range 19 
east (partially surveyed); 

thence continuing easterly along the north 
line of section 30 to the northeast corner of 
section 30, township 27 south, range 20 east; 

thence southerly along the east line of 
section 30 to the southeast corner of section 
30, township 27 south, range 20 east; 

thence easterly along the south line of 
section 29 of the southeast corner of the 
west half of section 28, township 27 south, 
range 20 east; 

thence southerly along the east line of the 
west half of section 33 to the southeast 
corner of the west half of section 33, town- 
ship 27 south, range 20 east; 

thence continuing southerly along the east 
line of the west half of sections 4, 9, 16, and 
21 to the southeast corner of the west half 
of section 21, township 28 south, range 20 
east; 

thence westerly along the south line of sec- 
tions 21 and 20 to the southwest corner of 
section, 20, township 28 south, range 20 east; 

thence southerly along the east line of sec- 
tions 30 and 31 to the southeast corner of 
section 31, township 28 south, range 20 east; 

thence continuing southerly along the east 
line of sections 6 and 7 to the southeast 
corner of the north half of section 7, town- 
ship 29 south, range 20 east; 

thence westerly along the south line of the 
north half of section 7 to the southwest 
corner of the north half of section 7, town- 
ship 29 south, range 19 east; 

thence continuing westerly along the south 
line of the northeast quarter of section 12 
to the southwest corner of the northeast 
quarter of section 12, township 29 south, 
range 19 east (partially surveyed); 

thence southerly along the east line of the 
west half of sections 12, 13, and 24 to the 
southeast corner of the west half of sec- 
tion 24, township 29 south, range 19 east 
(partially surveyed); 

thence westerly along the south line of 
section 24 to the southwest corner of sec- 
tion 24, township 29 south, range 19 east 
(partially surveyed) ; 

thence southerly along the east line of sec- 
tions 26 and 35 to the southeast corner of 
section 35, township 29 south, range 19 east 
(partially surveyed); 

thence easterly along the south line of 
township 29 south, range 19 east, to the 
east line of the west half of section 36, 
township 2914 south, range 19 east, (partial- 
ly surveyed); 

thence southerly along the east line of the 
west half of section 36 to the southeast cor- 
ner of the west half of section 36, township 
2914 south, range 19 east (partially sur- 
veyed); 

thence continuing southerly along the 
east line of the west half of section 1 to 
the southeast corner of the northwest quar- 
ter of section 1, township 30 south, range 
19 east (partially surveyed) ; 

thence easterly along the north line of the 
southeast quarter of section 1 to the north- 
east corner of the southeast quarter of sec- 
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tion 1, township 30 south, range 19 east 
(partially surveyed) ; 
thence southerly along the east line of 
section 1 to the southeast corner of section 
1, township 30 south, range 19 east (partially 
surveyed) ; 
thence easterly along the north line of 
section 7 to the northeast corner of section 
7, township 30 south, range 20 east; 
thence southerly along the east line of sec- 
tion 7 to the southeast corner of section 7, 
township 30 south, range 20 east; 
thence easterly along the north line of sec- 
tion 17 to the southeast corner of section 17, 
township 30 south, range 20 east; 
thence southerly along the east line of sec- 
tion 17 to the southeast corner of section 17, 
township 30 south, range 20 east; 
thence easterly along the north line of 
sections 21 and 22 to the northeast corner 
of section 22, township 30 south, range 20 
east; 
thence southerly along the east line of sec- 
tions 22, 27, and 34 to the southeast corner 
of section 34, township 30 south, range 20 
east; 
thence easterly along the south line of 
township 30 south, range 20 east, to the east 
line of section 34, township 30% south, range 
20 east (partially surveyed) ; 
thence southerly along the east line of sec- 
tion 34 to the southeast corner of section 34, 
township 30% south, range 20 east (partially 
surveyed); 
thence continuing southerly along the east 
line of sections 3, 10, 15, 22, 27, and 34 to the 
southeast corner of section 34, township 31 
south, range 20 east (partially surveyed); 
thence continuing southerly along the east 
line of sections 3, 10, and 15 to the southeast 
corner of section 15, township 32 south, 
range 20 east (partially surveyed); 
thence westerly along the south line of 
sections 15, 16, 17, and 18 to the southwest 
corner of section 18, township 32 south, 
range 20 east (partially surveyed); 
thence northerly along the west line of sec- 
tion 18 to the northwest corner of section 18, 
township 32 south, range 20 east (partially 
surveyed) ; 
thence westerly along the south line of 
section 12 to the southwest corner of section 
12, township 32 south, range 19 east (par- 
tially surveyed) ; 
thence northerly along the west line of 
sections 12 and 1 to the northwest corner of 
section 1, township 32 south, range 19 east 
(partially surveyed); 
thence westerly along the south line of 
section 35 to the southwest corner of section 
85, township 31 south, range 19 east (par- 
tially surveyed); 
thence northerly along the west line of 
sections 35 and 26 to the northwest corner of 
section 26, township 31 south, range 19 east 
(partially surveyed); 
thence westerly along the south line of 
` sections 22, 21, 20, and 19 to the southwest 
corner of section 19, township 31 south, 
range 19 east (partially surveyed); 
thence continuing westerly along the 
south line of sections 24, 23, 22, 21, 20, and 
19 to the southwest corner of section 19, 
township 31 south, range 18 east (partially 
surveyed) ; 
thence continuing westerly along the south 
line of sections 24, 23, and 22 to the southwest 
corner of the east half of section 22, town- 
ship 31 south, range 17 east (partially sur- 
veyed); 
thence northerly along the west line of the 
east half of section 22 to the northwest cor- 
ner of the east half of.section 22, township 
31 south, range 17 east (partially surveyed); 
thence westerly along the south line of 
section 15 to the southwest corner of sec- 
tion 15, township 31 south, range 17 east 
(partially surveyed); d 
thence northerly along the west line of 
sections 15, 10, and 3 to the northwest cor- 
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ner of section 8, township 31 south, range 
17 east (partially surveyed); 

thence easterly along the north line of sec- 
tions 3, 2, and 1 to the northeast corner of 
section 1, township 31 south, range 17 east 
(partially surveyed) ; 

thence continuing easterly along the north 
line of section 6 to the northeast corner of 
section 6, township 31 south, range 18 east 
(partially surveyed); 

thence north through partially surveyed 
township 30 ½ south, range 18 east, to the 
north line of partially surveyed township 
3044 south, range 18 east; 

thence easterly along the north line of 
partially surveyed township 30½ south, range 
18 east, to the southwest corner of section 
34, township 30 south, range 18 east (par- 
tially surveyed) ; 

thence northerly along the west line of 
sections 34 and 27 to the northwest corner 
of section 27, township 30 south, range 18 
east (partially surveyed); 

thence easterly along the north line of 
section 27 to the northeast corner of section 
27, township 30 south, range 18 east (par- 
tially surveyed); 

thence northerly along the west line of 
sections 23, 14, 11, and 2 to the northwest 
corner of section 2, township 30 south, range 
18 east (partially surveyed) ; 

thence continuing northerly along the west 
line of section 35 to the northwest corner of 
section 35, township 29 south, range 18 east 
(partially surveyed); 

thence westerly along the south line of 
section 27 to the southwest corner of section 
27, township 29 south, range 18 east (partially 
surveyed) ; 

thence northerly along the west line of sec- 
tions 27 and 22 to the northwest corner of 
section 22, township 29 south, range 18 east 
(partially surveyed) ; 

thence westerly along the south line of 
section 16 to the southwest corner of section 
16, township 29 south, range 18 east (partially 
surveyed); 

thence northerly along the west line of 
sections 16 and 9 to the northwest corner 
of section 9, township. 29 south, range 18 east 
(partially surveyed); 

thence westerly along the south line of sec- 
tion 5 to the southwest corner of section 5, 
township 29 south, range 18 east (partially 
surveyed); 

thence northerly along the west line of 
section 5 to the northwest corner of section 
5, township 29 south, range 18 east (partially 
surveyed) ; 

thence continuing northerly along the west 
line of section 32 to the northwest corner of 
section 32, township 28½ south, range 18 east 
(partially surveyed) ; 

thence westerly along the south line of sec- 
tion 30 to the southwest corner of section 30, 
township 28% south, range 18 east (partially 
surveyed); 

thence northerly along the west line of 
sections 30 and 19 to the northwest corner of 
the south half of section 19, township 281, 
south, range 18 east (partially surveyed); 

thence westerly along the south line of the 
north half of sections 24 and 23 to the south- 
west corner of the northeast quarter of sec- 
tion 23, township 28 south, range 17 east 
(partially surveyed); 

thence northerly along the west line of the 
northeast quarter of section 23 and the west 
line of the southeast quarter of section 14 to 
the northwest corner of the southeast quar- 
ter of section 14, township 28 south, range 17 
east (partially surveyed); 

thence westerly along the south line of 
the north half of sections 14 and 15 to the 
southwest. corner of the north half of sec- 
tion 15, township 28 south, range 17 east 
(partially surveyed); 

thence northerly along the west line of 
sections 15, 10, and 3 to the northwest corner 
of section 3, township 28 south, range 17 east 


(partially surveyed) ; 
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thence continuing northerly along the west, 
line of sections 34, 27, 22, and 15 to the 
northwest corner of the south half of section 
15, township 27 south, range 17 east (par- 
tially surveyed) ; 

thence easterly along the north line of the 
south half of sections 15 and 14 to the north- 
east corner of the south half of section 14, 
township 27 south, range 17 east (partially 
surveyed) ; 

thence northerly along the west line of 
sections 13, 12, and 1, township 27 south, 
range 17 east (partially surveyed), to the 
right or west bank of the Green River; 

thence northerly across the Green River to 
the point of beginning, containing approxi- 
mately 257,640 acres. 

Sec. 2. Within the area described in sec- 
tion 1 hereof or which lies within the bound- 
aries of the park, the Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized to acquire lands and 
interests in lands by such means as he may 
deem to be in the public interest. The Sec- 
retary may accept title to any non-Federal 
property within the park, including State- 
owned school sections and riverbed lands, 
and in exchange therefor he may convey to 
the grantor of such property any federally 
owned property under his jurisdiction within 
the State of Utah, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law. The properties so ex- 
changed shall be of approximately equal 
value: Provided, That the Secretary may ac- 
cept cash from, or pay cash to, the grantor 
in such an exchange in order to equalize the 
values of the properties exchanged, Federal 
property located within the boundaries of 
the park may, with the concurrence of the 
agency having custody thereof, be trans- 
ferred to the administrative jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of the Interior, without con- 
sideration, for use by him in carrying out the 
purposes of this Act. Any lands within the 
boundaries of the park which are subject to 
Bureau of Reclamation or Federal Power 
Commission withdrawals are hereby freed 
and exonerated from any such withdrawal 
and shall, on the date of enactment of this 
Act, become a part of the Canyonlands Na- 
tional Park subject to no qualifications ex- 
cept those imposed by this Act. 

Sec.3. Where any Federal lands included 
within the Canyonlands National Park are 
legally occupied or utilized on the date of 
approval of this Act for grazing purposes, 
pursuant to a lease, permit, or license for a 
fixed term of years issued or authorized by 
any department, establishment, or agency of 
the United States, the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall permit the persons holding such 
grazing privileges to continue in the exercise 
thereof during the term of the lease, per- 
mit, or license, without renewal thereof. 

Sec. 4, (a) In order to provide suitable 
access to the Canyonlands National Park and 
facilities and services required in the opera- 
tion and administration of the park, the 
Secretary may select the location or locations 
of an entrance road or roads to such park 
and to points of interest therein from United 
States Route 160 and State Routes 24 and 
95, including necessary entrance and related 
administrative headquarters sites upon lands 
located outside the park, and he may select 
a suitable location or locations outside the 
park for connections between entrance roads 
and between roads lying within the Canyon- 
lands National Park. 

(b) To carry out the purposes of this sec- 
tion, the Secretary may acquire non-Federal 
lands or interests in lands by donation, pur- 
chase, condemnation, exchange, or such other 
means as he may deem to be in the public 
interest: Provided, That lands and interests 
in lands acquired outside the park as rights- 
of-way for said entrance roads and connec- 
tions shall not exceed an average of one hun- 
dred twenty-five acres per mile. Rights-of- 
way and entrance and administrative sites 
acquired pursuant to this authority shail be 
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administered pursuant to such special regu- 
lations as the Secretary may promulgate in 
furtherance of the purposes of this section. 

(c) The Secretary may construct, recon- 
struct, improve, and maintain upon the lands 
or interests in lands acquired pursuant to 
this section, or otherwise in Government 
ownership, an entrance road or roads and 
connections of parkway standards, including 
necessary bridges and other structures and 
utilities as necessary, and funds appropriated 
for the National Park Service shall be avail- 
able for these purposes: Provided, That if 
any portion of such road or roads crosses 
national forest land the Secretary shall ob- 
tain the approval of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture before construction of such portion 
shall begin. 

(d) The Secretary is hereby authorized to 
cooperate with the Secretary of Agriculture 
in the location and extension of a forest de- 
velopment road from State Route 95 and 
may extend the same from the national forest 
boundary to the park and points of interest 
therein in accordance with the applicable 
provisions of this section. 

Sec. 5. Subject to the provisions of this 
Act, the administration, protection, and de- 
velopment of the Canyonlands National Park, 
as established pursuant to this Act, shall be 
exercised by the Secretary of the Interior 
in accordance with the provisions of the Act 
of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535; 16 U.S.C. 
1 and the following), as amended and sup- 
plemented. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 6925) was 
laid on the table. 


AMENDING THE ACT OF MARCH 10, 
1964 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 12128) to 
amend the act of March 10, 1964. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
6 of the Act of March 10, 1964 (78 Stat. 156), 
is hereby amended by substituting the fig- 
ures 83,200,000 for the figures “$2,000,000”. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
12128 would provide an increase of $1,- 
200,000 in the amount Congress previ- 
ously authorized to be appropriated to 
acquire farm units on the third division 
of the Riverton Federal reclamation 
project. 

Earlier this year there was enacted 
legislation—act of March 10, 1964, 78 
Stat. 156—which was designed to pro- 
vide the basis for settlement of the 

physical, economic, and financial prob- 
lems that have been encountered in the 
third division of the Riverton project. 
One of the provisions of that act au- 
thorized the Secretary of the Interior to 
negotiate with landowners and acquire 
options to purchase farm units from 
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those landowners who wanted to sell out 
and leave the project. As a result of 
these negotiations the Secretary has now 
reported to the Congress on the options 
acquired and has indicated that the cost 
for land acquisition will be $3,080,808 
if all options are exercised. Additional 
administrative expenses would bring the 
total financial requirements to about 
$3,200,000. Since the earlier act author- 
ized the appropriation of only $2 million, 
an additional $1,200,000 is required. The 
purpose of H.R. 12128 is to make this 
amount available. 

Mr, Speaker, this does not finally re- 
solve the serious problems of the third 
division. Assuming that all options are 
exercised, this would leave the Federal 
Government as owner of the entire divi- 
sion with the exception of one farm unit. 
The final disposition of these lands will 
not be known until the Secretary reports 
to the Congress under the provisions of 
section 2 of the earlier act. The Secre- 
tary is required to make his final report 
on the third division prior to January 
1, 1967. It is hoped that a plan can be 
worked out whereby these lands can con- 
tinue to be farmed in order to prevent 
an adverse effect on the economy of this 
area. 


PURCHASE, SALE, AND EXCHANGE 
OF CERTAIN INDIAN LANDS ON 
THE YAKIMA INDIAN RESERVA- 
TION 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 5837) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the purchase, sale, and exchange 
of certain Indian lands on the Yakima 
Indian Reservation, and for other pur- 
poses,” with a Senate amendment there- 
to, and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
as follows: 

On page 8, line 6, strike out “acquired” and 
insert “purchased”. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that any Members 
desiring to do so may have permission 
to extend their remarks following the 
passage of either of the last six bills. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE JOHN 
B. BENNETT, REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 
Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 

for 1 minute. 


August 19 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, MEADER. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention has been called to an article 
appearing in the Ypsilanti Press, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich., on August 15, 1964, by Paul 
A. Miltich of the Washington Bureau of 
the Booth newspapers, entitled “ ‘Long 
John’ Bennett Had the Confidence of the 
People.” 

For several years, Mr. Miltich has been 
in close contact with the congressional 
delegation from Michigan and it has 
been his duty to observe and report on 
the activities and views of the Michigan 
Members of the House. He has written 
this article in the nature of a eulogy for 
the late Congressman John B. Bennett, ` 
of Michigan's 12th District. 

Under leave granted, I include the text 
of this article in my remarks and also 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
may be included in the eulogies delivered 
by Mr. Bennett’s colleagues on Thursday, 
August 13, 1964. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, the arti- 
cle to which I refer is as follows: 

“LONG JOHN” BENNETT HAD THE CONFIDENCE 
OF THE PEOPLE 
(By Paul A. Miltich) 

WasHINGTON.—An era in upper Michigan 
politics died with John B. (Long John) Ben- 
nett, the Republican Congressman who rep- 
resented a Democratic district for 20 years. 

There was nobody quite like Bennett in 
Washington. Once he disposed of his politi- 
cal nemesis, Democrat Frank Hook of Iron- 
wood, Bennett was considered well-nigh un- 
beatable in his iron and copper country 
district. 

What made Bennett's victories at the polls 
seem so remarkable was that in parts of his 
district the Democrats practically owned the 
courthouse—even held their meetings there. 

The secret of Bennett’s success is that 
he was close to the people. They trusted 
him, and he served them well. 

Although Bennett personally was wealthy, 
iron ore miners scratching for a living in the 
pits near Ironwood and Bessemer looked 
upon him as a friend. 

Construction workers in the Marquette- 
Ishpeming area felt the same way about 
Bennett—and with good reason. 

One winter a big construction project near 
Marquette shut down because there were no 
salamanders (stoves) on the job to provide 
heat for the men. f 

Union officials complained to Bennett and 
to Senator PATRICK V. MCNAMARA, himself a 
one-time union leader. 

Bennett attacked the problem, got to the 
root of it and phoned the union officials im- 
mediately to say it would be straightened 
out. 

Several days later the union got a letter 
from McNamara saying he was looking into 
the situation. 

Bennett was a great guy for using the 
telephone—maybe because the Upper Pe- 
ninsula seems as far away from Washington 
as Alaska, and the Postmaster General’s 
promises don’t get the mail there any faster. 

Bennett reportedly ran up a bigger phone 
bill than Congressmen with districts four 
times as big as his. 

In population, Bennett's district was the 
smallest in the country. He always said it 
was the “most important” in the Nation. 

Bennett was bitter when the State legis- 
lature this year merged his 8-county dis- 
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trict in the western half of the Upper Penin- 
sula with 14 of the 16 counties in Repre- 
sentative Victor A. Knox's district. 

The campaign for the Republican nomi- 
nation in the new 22-county district would 
have been a tough one for Bennett. 

He was not a curbstone-type campaigner 
although he claimed to know three out of 
four of his 12 District constituents by 
name. 

He made the rounds of the courthouses 
and the fairs and picnics but didn’t go in too 
much for handshaking his way into office. 

Friends love to tell the story of John and 
the tree. 

During one of Bennett’s campaigns he 
went to a picnic accompanied by supporters 
who wanted him to get around and meet 
people. 

Bennett’s friends wandered around the 
grounds rounding up folks for a Bennett 
handshake. 

When they looked back they saw Bennett 
standing near a large tree, looking up at it. 

They never did find out whether it was 
a robin’s nest or some other attraction that 
had Bennett looking up at the sky. 

Bennett was a creature of contradictions. 

He was a warm person and yet almost pain- 
fully shy. 

At times he found it difficult to express 
himself. In other situations he was a sharp 
interrogator, as when he asked probing ques- 
tions during the House investigation of in- 
fluence peddling in Government. 

He was an attorney with a keen respect for 
the law, but with him people always came 
first. 

He was tough and unyielding where prin- 
ciple was at stake. 

Yet he was so sensitive you could see the 
hurt in his eyes when he felt he had been 
wronged by someone. 

Upper Peninsula politics may return to 
normal now that Bennett is gone. Demo- 
crats may again become Democrats. The 
Bennett era is ended. 

There was nobody else quite like John in 
Congress and there probably never will be 


Perhaps the most fitting tribute that 
anyone can pay him adds up to just five 
words: He was a good man, 


PROPOSED SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
ADMINISTRATION OF ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY ACT OF 1964 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER: Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? ye 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,. Mr. Speaker, 
yeserday I introduced House Resolution 
858. The purpose of this resolution is to 
establish a select committee of the House 
to maintain a continuous check upon the 
administration of the recently enacted 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, the 
so-called antipoverty law. 

As is well known, the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 authorizes a host 
of federally financed programs, some of 
which, such as the Job Corps and the 
VISTA Corps, are new undertakings, 
others of which are merely adjuncts to, 
or apparent duplications of, already ex- 
isting programs. These programs, in 


composite, reach into à considerable 
number of different areas of Government 
activity: education and training of 
youth; adult basic. education; migrant 
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labor; farm housing; farm loans; small 
business regulations; rehabilitation of 
public assistance recipients; and so- 
called community action programs of al- 
most every type and description. 

In addition, this legislation establishes 
a new level of Federal bureaucracy, the 
so-called Office of Economic Opportunity, 
with power to administer several of these 
antipoverty programs directly, and au- 
thority to supervise and coordinate the 
efforts of various Cabinet Secretaries in 
their administration of programs which 
are or may be related to the effective ad- 
ministration of the Antipoverty Act. 

This newly created Office of Economic 
Opportunity, in addition to its powers to 
“coordinate” the efforts of established 
Federal departments and agencies is 
also empowered to deal directly with in- 
numerable public and private agencies 
on a local level, with respect to the 
establishment of “community action” 
programs. In this significant area of 
operations, the decision of the Director 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
the so-called poverty czar, is final and 
conclusive, and these decisions need be 
based on no meaningful legislative 
standards. 

The establishment of this new agency, 
with its wide-ranging administrative 
powers within the Federal Government, 
together with its virtually unlimited 
powers to deal directly with local public 
and private organizations, without re- 
gard to established State and local agen- 
cies of government, represents an un- 
precedented departure from the tradi- 
tional concepts of Government organi- 
zation and intergovernmental relation- 
ships. 

Mr. Speaker, now that the antipoverty 
bill has been enacted and these various 
programs authorized, I deem it impera- 
tive that this entire operation be held 
under the continuing scrutiny of a re- 
sponsible agency of the Congress. It is 
for this reason that I have introduced 
House Resolution 858. This resolution 
authorizes the creation of a select com- 
mittee of the House, the 12 members of 
which will be drawn equally from the 
following standing committees of the 
House: Agriculture, Banking and Cur- 
reney, Education and Labor, and Ways 
and Means. This type of diversified 
membership is essential in view of the 
fact that certain of the programs au- 
thorized by the antipoverty legislation 
fall logically within the jurisdiction of 
these various standing committees of 
the House. 

The select committee contemplated by 
House Resolution 858 would be a working 
committee. It would have the responsi- 
bility of maintaining a continuous and 
careful check on the various antipoverty 
programs as well as all related Federal 
and federally assisted programs, This 
committee would concern itself with first, 
determining means of improving the op- 
eration of the so-called Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964; second, reducing or 
eliminating any conflicts or duplications 
between or among these various Federal 
programs; and third, making recom- 
mendations to the Congress as to those 
actions which it deems necessary or ad- 
visable to achieve the foregoing purposes. 
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Mr. Speaker, the Congress has seen fit, 
for one reason or another, to approve the 
establishment of the various antipoverty 
activities. It has done so by means of a 
legislative vehicle which, in the opinion 
of many, leaves much to be desired. But 
the legislative interest in, and responsi- 
bility for, these matters should not and 
does not end with the enactment of a law. 
The Congress has a continuing responsi- 
bility to assess the effectiveness and the 
worth of the programs it has authorized. 

Already we are advised, at least in- 
formally, that in a number of areas these 
programs, even before they have been 
launched, have become embroiled in tug 
and haul of factional political warfare. 
Indeed, it has been repeatedly reported 
that in some communities programs of a 
similar nature and purpose have become 
infiltrated by and, at least in part, di- 
verted to the advantage of subversive 
elements. 

All these considerations point to the 
need for Congress to prepare now to meet 
its continuing responsibilities in these 
important areas of Federal activity. I 
can think of no more effective method to 
achieve this end than the creation of the 
select committee to function contin- 
uously in behalf of those responsibilities. 

Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, I urge that 
the House extend to House Resolution 
858 its speedy and favorable considera- 
tion. Similar resolutions have been in- 
troduced by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. GooDELL], and the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 


DEVELOPMENT OF OUR 
RESOURCES 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include a speech by the Honorable Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Jr. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I include 
my introductory speech and the address 
of the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Jr., at Chowan College on August 18, 
1964: 

REMARKS BY MR. BONNER 

As always, it is a great pleasure to have 
the opportunity to visit Murfreesboro and 
Chowan College, this splendid cultural 
center of northeastern North Carolina. My 
pleasure is ed on this occasion when 
I have the honor and privilege of introduc- 
ing our distinguished speaker of the eve- 


ning. 

This area of North Carolina saw the very 
earliest beginnings of the society which 
was to become the United States of America. 
The early Americans, who settled here with 
pioneer spirit, carved from the wilderness 
a way of life which sowed the seeds of in- 
dependence on the North American Contin- 
ent which have spread from generation to 
generation over all our land, Freedom of 
speech and freedom of religion were the 
keystones of their philosophy. Vigorously 
they strived for a prosperous economy— 
fearlessly they defended against attacks 
from without. 

Just 100 years after the Chowan Baptist 
Association took the basic step leading to 
the foundation of Wake Forest College, and 
a few years later Chowan College, one of the 
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cutstanding men in American history as- 
cended to the Presidency of the United 
States. Elected by overwhelming majorities 
for an unprecedented 4 terms, his influence 
not only upon the United States, but upon 
the world, was and is, tremendous in both 
war and peace. Born with a long American 
heritage, and imbued with the spirit of the 
American ideal, President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt called for a new world order, 
based upon four essential freedoms, the 
search for which had made this country 
great freedom of speech, freedom of reli- 
gion, freedom from want, and freedom from 
fear. 

His words were heard then, and are now, 
ringing around the world as men seek to 
break their chains and strive for the ideals 
of that great American with unlimited vision. 

Tonight I have the honor to present to 
you the son of President Roosevelt, a man 
who has inherited much from his great 
father. Our speaker this evening, though 
still a young man, has already had a full 
and distinguished career. 

Born at his father’s beloved home on 
Campobello Island, he received a well- 
rounded education at Groton School, Harvard 
University, and the University of Virginia 
Law School. As a member of the Naval Re- 
serve he had little time to start upon his pro- 
fessional career before he was called to active 
duty as an ensign in the Navy. Five years of 
active naval service took him into all the 
major theaters of the war at sea; the North 
Atlantic, Murmansk, and the Caribbean— 
the North African invasion and the Sicilian 
campaign—and in 1944, and thereafter as 
captain of a destroyer escort, he took part in 
the Philippines, Okinawa, and Iwo Jima cam- 
ppatens. He earned numerous decorations for 

is outstanding war service, including the 
purple heart and the coveted silver star. 

After the war our speaker returned to the 
practice of law in New York City. But the 
tradition of public service has continued 
strong within him. He has served on various 
high-level national and local committees, 
as delegate to Democratic conventions, and 
as a Member of the House of Representatives 
during three congressional terms. He has, as 
might be expected, always been an active 
Democrat, and has been high in party 
councils, 

Our speaker comes to us now from another 
high position of public service, where he has 
served with great distinction and effective- 


ness. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have the honor to 
present to you the Under Secretary of the 
Department of Commerce, the Honorable 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Jr. 


ADDRESS BY Mr. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


I realize that we are on the brink of the 
political wars, but tonight my subject is de- 
velopment. In presenting my credentials, I 
can proudly say that the name of Roosevelt 
has always stood for development.» My an- 
cestors in Holland were the source of much 
development—they were tax collectors. My 
uncle Theodore developed much of our mod- 
ern Navy, our antitrust procedures, the 
Panama Canal, our national park system, and 
the now lost cause of progressive repub- 
Mcanism. You know too well how both my 
parents stood on the issue of development— 
although I will admit my father once cast 
an ‘understandable veto over legislation de- 
veloping the basin of the Republican River 
in Kansas. 

At this ‘point in time, development is a 
very important issue. For in these times of 
general and increasing prosperity, we must 
concern ourselves with development so that 
such abundance bypasses: no person, no re- 
gion, no State, no county, and no township. 
In this sense, development means utilizing 
our resources, our energies, our abilities, and 
our potential. If this is done, our economic 
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future will be secure, will be free from want, 
free from fear, and free from waste. 

The time to worry about such a future is 
now—while times are good and while we 
have the means. And times are good right 
now. 

We are currently in our 42d month of 
continued economic expansion—the longest 
and strongest such expansion since World 
War II. We seem to have outdistanced the 
cycle of recession that has plagued us since 
the war. Our total worth of goods and sery- 
ices, gross national product, stands at an 
alltime high annual rate of $618% billion. 
In perspective, consider that our GNP back 
in 1933 was only $56 billion. Also consider 
that we have expanded our GNP almost $120 
billion since the 1961-61 recession. 

Personal income is also at an alitime 
high—now at the annual rate of 8489.2 bil- 
lion. Retail sales are at $21.7 billlon—6 per- 
cent higher than a year ago and 21 percent 
higher than they were in January of 1961 
when the present expansion started. Those 
are the statistics of the good life. In more 
real terms consider that today 4 out of 5 
American families own a car; 1 out of 5 
own 2 cars; and 1.2 million families own 3 or 
more cars. Consider also the estimate that 
by 1975 the average American family will 
boast an annual income of $10,000—roughly 
$200 a week. 

Yes, times are good and will be better at 
current rates and under current sound poli- 
cies. But what will such affluence mean? 
The statistics I gave you are average rates. 
What will they mean to those whose below- 
average existence balances out those who 
live at the top of the economic scale? What 
will they mean to the great majority who 
truly benefits by such a burgeoning economy? 
Will they mean that the extra wealth of 
money, time, and opportunity is spent only 
on living ahead of the neighbors? Or tak- 
ing more expensive vacations? Or living in 
a better house in a better neighborhood? 
Or will it all mean more than that? Will 
it mean that the resources both employed 
and unleashed by such prosperity be used 
for the upgrading of our whole society? We 
all hope so. 

But we must do more than just hope that 
prosperity will be reflected in better schools, 
better highways, more modern cities, more 
security for the aged, more opportunities for 
the young. Mere hope for these things will 
not convert them from dreams into blue- 
prints * * * from possibilities into actuali- 
ties. The actions we take and the attitudes 
we have now will develop our prosperity 
from projected graphs to concrete improve- 
ments. 

The prosperity we have is not a bunch of 
magic beans which, once planted, will grow 
into a fantastic beanstalk leading to geese 
laying golden eggs and people living happily 
ever after. We must fully realize that con- 

cealed within the wealth we have now there 
is a needless cycle of human circumstances 
which is labeled poverty. 

The word “poverty”, I think, is an over- 
simplification * * * because it doesn’t just 
mean having less money than someone else. 
Poverty really means being trapped by the 
four walls of poor education, poor job skills, 
poor earning power, and poor opportunity. 
That kind of poverty is waste. When you 
have an 8- or 10-year-old child who doesn’t 
go to school because he lives too far from 
where the schoolbus stops, that is a waste. 
When you have a town that is flooded year 
after year, that is waste. When you have 
once-rich timberland yielding only one- 
quarter of its potential, that is waste. When 
you have a man who has been out of work 
for 10 years, that is incredible waste. 

What I have just described to you exists, 
and in a much larger scale, in Appalachia— 
a region of some 165,000 square miles and 
some 16 million people. But the wasted man- 
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hours, the wasted natural resources, the 
wasted land, and the wasted abilities of an 
unschooled child * * * these exist all over 
this country today. We cannot afford such 
waste. We are the richest nation on earth, 
the most productive, the most advanced, the 
most powerful—yet we tolerate this kind of 
waste. 

Why should it be true that the more we 
have, the more we waste? Why should our 
prosperity mean that we have more waste in 
the form of poverty? What we today waste 
in the course of our booming economy, could 
mean lasting prosperity for generations to 
come—it could, if we develop what we have. 
A survey of our waste would list not only 
substandard schools but schools where eyen 
double sessions will not provide the neces- 
sary education for every child; it would list 
the rat-infested slums in our greatest cities; 
the polluted streams caused by mines and 
factories; the sick or injured who have no 
hospital in their area; the land whose top- 
soil has been washed away; the coal that is 
unmined because its use has dwindled; the 
bumpy dirt road that could be a highway to 
carry industry and tourists into an area that 
might prosper because of them; the unem- 
ployed whose job skills are now obsolete; the 
factory that is operating at only 50 or 60 per- 
cent of capacity. 

Meaningful development of our re- 
sources—both human and physical can elim- 
inate such waste. It must * * * because 
schools that are inadequate now, will not 
begin to meet the need of 1980, when our 
population will increase by 25 percent. How 
long can cities and highways that are con- 
gested now keep up with a public that is 
buying 7 or 8 million new cars a year? How 
long can we exist with the dual problems of 
automation—the jobs lost to machines and 
the jobs that go begging for lack of properly 
trained workers? 

There can be no question as to why we 
should be concerned about these problems. 

Why should we eliminate poverty and 
waste? Why should we seek to provide a 
college education for all? Or for that mat- 
ter, why should we go to the moon? The 
answer is * * * because we can. We have 
the ability to do these things, so we must do 
them. When our research gives us the means 
to conquer killer diseases, we will conquer 
them. 

The peace and prosperity that we have 
and that which we seek must be constantly 
defended against any and every encroach- 
ment. Just as we act to maintain the gen- 
eral peace when it is wounded in Vietnam or 
Cyprus, so we must act to maintain the gen- 
eral prosperity when it is wounded by pov- 
erty or wasted potential. 

There is much to be developed; there are 
resources to be mined; there is food to be 
harvested; there is knowledge to be gained; 
there are markets to be sold; there are minds 
to be broadened; there are cures to be found 
* + + and to work these wonders, there is, 
above all, the indomitable American spirit. 

In working with the people and the lead- 
ers of the States in Appalachia, we were 
most impressed, by one important fact. That 
was the boundless energy and desire of the 
people of Appalachia to help themselves, 
given the tools of development. In commu- 
nity after community, where despair had 


every reason to be the dominant emotion, 


there existed the overriding will to over- 
come their condition. 

President Johnson saw this on his two trips 
through the area last spring. He saw that 
the attitude of the people themselves made 
development possible and practical. For 
that reason, the basic unit upon which the 
Appalachian bill depends for its success is 
the local development organization. We will 
depend on these organizations to initiate 
requests for projects. We will depend on 
surveys such as the one presented tonight. 
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We will depend on efforts such as that of 
President Whitaker with the Choanoke Area 
Development Association. Such efforts can 
end the wasted potential and resources that 
now characterize much of Appalachia, and 
plague many other communities. 

The job in Appalachia, and elsewhere, is 
to make sure that prosperity can be shared 
as well as contributed to, by all. For instance 
economic studies have shown that if the 
people of Appalachia had the same pur- 
chasing power as the average American, the 
increased retail sales would add more than 
$12 billion to our GNP. If the people of Ap- 
palachia had a per capita income equal to 
that of the average American, $5.2 billion 
would be added to the country's annual rate 
of personal income, That is what develop- 
ment could do, 

Our task, therefore, is to survey what we 
have, what we are, and what we are doing. 
Then we must decide what we should have, 
what we should be and what we should be 
doing. 

There is nothing to be gained by question- 
ing our progress. Instead, let the question 
be: “Are we doing enough?” 

The government, the laws, and the leader- 
ship we have had since 1932 have been dedi- 
cated to full development of this country’s 
energies and resources so that our future is 
unquestionable and its prosperity is assured. 
The vast majority of the people has over- 
whelmingly supported this concept. It forms 
the basis of our policies toward the emerging 
nations of the world. It has determined our 
response in crises, both foreign and domestic. 
It will determine our response to the chal- 
lenges of not only the sixties, but the seven- 
ties, the eighties, and of many years to come. 

There are those who would waste our pub- 
lic debates defining terms that are abun- 
dantly clear to all of us. Those of us who 
speak for the administration will not do this. 
Rather, let us define the dimensions of our 
abilities and our potential. For that is where 
the definition of the word “greatness” lies. 
And the greatness we seek will be the result 
of much effort through many years. Any 
greatness we now enjoy as a nation has taken 
the administrations of 36 Presidents 188 
years. There has been and there will be no 
quick or simple way. In the words of Long- 
fellow: 


“The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night.” 


JIM BENNETT 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, a great 
public servant will retire on August 31. 
Jim Bennett, as my distinguished col- 
leagues are well aware, has been Director 
of the Bureau of Prisons for 27 years 
and a Government official for 45 years. 
I have known him and been associated 
with him for a good part of that time and 
I am personally familiar with the many 
achievements that have marked his Fed- 
eral service. With his retirement the 
Government will lose an executive of 
imagination, ability, and rare dedica- 
tion. Few Government administrators 
can match his record of selfless devotion 
to the responsibilities he has been given 
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and to the unfortunates of society whose 
advocate he has always been. 

Jim Bennett started out in Government 
in 1919 in the old Bureau of Efficiency. 
He rose rapidly in that organization and 
one of his assignments was an investiga- 
tion of the conditions surrounding the 
imprisonment of Federal offenders dur- 
ing the 1920’s. He was not pleased with 
what he saw, and he wrote a report for 
a congressional committee which in 1930 
produced legislation establishing the Bu- 
reau of Prisons. By this time he was 
deeply interested in correctional work, 
and joined the Federal Prison System on 
the day it was activated as an integrated 
organization, July 1, 1930. In 1934 his 
work further resulted in the statutory es- 
tablishment of Federal Prison Industries, 
Incorporated, and he was appointed the 
first Commissioner of that organization. 
This Government corporation operates 
all the factories and production shops in 
Federal institutions, pays wages to pris- 
oners, finances their vocational training, 
and still declares a tidy dividend for the 
Treasury of the United States every year. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt ap- 
pointed Jim Bennett Director of the Fed- 
eral Prison System on February 1, 1937, 
when the first Director, Sanford Bates, 
departed to accept a new challenge in 
youth work. Jim Bennett’s stature in 
Government has grown steadily in the 
years since his appointment. Needless 
to say, he made the prison system he had 
virtually created into a model for all the 
world to follow. He developed a career 
service of expertly trained prison work- 
ers, and he saw to it that their salaries 
and working conditions were improved. 
He demanded a hard day’s work from 
every employee, and more, and the result 
has been an organization with an esprit 
dle corps that is not often seen in Gov- 
ernment or elsewhere. 

He has had a national and interna- 
tional influence on the improvement of 
methods for dealing with imprisoned of- 
fenders. He has been active in a num- 
ber of national and international or- 
ganizations, including the United Na- 
tions, and he has traveled to many States 
and foreign countries to lend a hand 
when asked to do so. He has also made 
his personnel and the resources of the 
Bureau of Prisons available for techni- 
cal assistance wherever needed. 

Jim Bennett has a knack for architec- 
ture and it is no coincidence that his son 
Edmund is one of the Washington area’s 
most original and capable builders. Jim 
has built many correctional institutions, 
and they provide a great variety of set- 
tings in which to rehabilitate different 
types of offenders. Representatives of 
many nations, states, counties, and cities 
have come to Washington to review with 
him their architectural designs for 
prisons, jails, and other types of correc- 
tional facilities. Somehow, he has 
always found time to help out. 

But his greatest contributions have 
come in the field of criminal justice. He 
was the author, of course, of the legisla- 
tion which brought about such tremen- 
dous improvements in the national pris- 
ons. But he also drafted or helped to 
draft bills improving procedures for the 
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disposition of juvenile delinquents, the 
mentally ill, and other types of offenders. 
He was of tremendous help to me and 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana, Representative 
Epwin E. WII IIS, in developing the Om- 
nibus Sentencing Act that was passed in 
1958. He also appeared before many sub- 
committees and committees of the House 
and Senate urging the adoption of mea- 
sures to improve our society or opposing 
measures which he felt were contrary to 
the best interest of the Nation. His voice 
has been a persuasive and influential 
one, and it has always been exerted in 
behalf of humanitarian causes. 

Jim Bennett has earned the commen- 
dation of this body for the valuable work 
he has done, and I wish to offer him 
also our congratulations on his retire- 
ment, our compliments, and our best 
wishes for an equally fruitful career in 
the years ahead. I think it would be 
fitting, and of much interest to the Con- 
gress, to print in the Record at this 
point the 1928 report in which Jim Ben- 
nett outlined what needed to be done to 
create and develop a system for the effec- 
tive rehabilitation of Federal offenders. 
My distinguished colleague from Louisi- 
ana, I understand, will supplement this 
report with material describing the way 
Jim Bennett’s recommendations were 
carried out: 


THE FEDERAL PENAL AND CORRECTIONAL 
PROBLEM 
(A study by James V. Bennett, U.S. Bureau 
of Efficiency, March 1928) 


FOREWORD 


The National Government has never given 
adequate attention to its prison problem, said 
President Coolidge in his message to Con- 
gress in 1923. He could repeat the same 
thought today without modification even 
though the Congress approved the reforma- 
tories he recommended at that time, one for 
men and one for women. Perhaps the neglect 
of the National Government of this problem 
is but the reflection of the public mind. Nat- 
urally, the social outcast is the last to receive 
attention. We have, it is true, recurring in- 
stances when men discuss crime waves, surge 
forward with this or that remedy, and seek 
through one means or another to deny the 
ate preeminence of this country in 
crime. 

At no time, however, has interest in penol- 
ogy been greater than it is today. Crime 
commissions, prison reform associations, and 
legislative committees are busy investigating 
and overhauling existing machinery for the 
detention, prosecution, and punishment of 
crime. As a result, some of our traditional 
methods and principles are being cast aside. 
Attention has so far been devoted largely to 
the States, the Federal Government being al- 
lowed to escape probably because heretofore 
the number of men who US. 
statutes were relatively few in number and 
further removed. 

But this neglect cannot long continue. 
The activities of the Central Government are 
being daily brought nearer the doorstep of 
the populace. Whether we agree with it or 
not as a policy, it cannot be denied that the 
Federal Government has of late years enor- 
mously expanded its criminal jurisdiction. 
Not only does it pursue its traditional course 
of protecting the mails, of preserving order 
on Federal reservations, of suppressing coun- 
terfeiting, and the like; but it is also pro- 
hibiting the use of alcoholic liquors, sup- 
pressing the drug evil, apprehending auto- 
mobile thieves, and protecting women and 
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girls. It has engaged in these activities with 
little enough consideration of what it was 
going to do with the persons it convicts of 
violating its laws. It is trying to adapt and 
expand a prison system hardly large enough 
to accommodate those who violate long- 
standing Federal statutes. The breaking 
point has about been reached. Something 
must be done without further postponement, 
if those in public office do not reflect on these 
problems, and propose a constructive pro- 
gram, someone else will receive support of a 
plan which may or may not be wise or ac- 
ceptable to those who must administer it. 

There is no need, however, for alarm, 
hysteria, or blindly plunging ahead without 
thought or consideration of the problem as 
a whole. We have yet time to survey the 
field, formulate a policy, and evolve a co- 
ordinated and homogeneous Federal cor- 
rectional scheme. 

It is the aim of this discussion to survey 
present conditions, set forth the problem, 
recount briefly the history of our existing 
penal system, direct attention to some lessons 
of the past, and suggest some remedies and 
lines of action. 


SURVEY OF FEDERAL CRIME AND PRISON 
CONDITIONS 


The accompanying charts and figures show 
at a glance present tendencies, The whole 
situation is summarized in the first chart on 
the growth of Federal crime and prison pop- 
ulation. From 1895 to 1917 the persons con- 
victed in Federal courts either decreased in 
ratio to population or kept in step with it. 
The decrease from 1895 to 1905 is probably 
due to the fact that the figures for this 
period included the convictions in the terri- 
tories of Utah, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, and Indian Territory. As these terri- 
tories were admitted the number of offenses 
cognoscible in U.S, courts decreased rapidly. 

From 1905 to 1909 the number of Federal 
offenders decreased not only in actual num- 
bers but in inverse ratio to the population. 
From 1909 to 1915 the number of convictions 
displayed an opposite tendency. 

The tremendous increase in convictions 
from 1917 to 1918—80 percent—is, of course, 
due largely to the war. Evaders of the Draft 
Act, offenders of the Espionage Act, sabotage 
law, and the like, found themselves at odds 
with our wartime law enforcement agencies. 
The safe types of offenses. were being prose- 
cuted in increasing numbers during the fiscal 
year 1919—July 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920. 

From 1920 to date the increase in the num- 
ber of individuals who are tried in Federal 
courts seems to be due to three important 
pieces of Federal criminal legislation—the 
National Prohibition Act, the Harrison Nar- 
cotic Act, and the Automobile Theft Act. 

The reason for the decrease from 1925 to 
1926 cannot be accounted for unless it is due 
to @ letdown by the enforcement agencies. 
The decrease of 1927 over 1926 is due largely 
to the fact that the Federal courts were 
practically closed from April to July because 
of lack of funds through failure in the clos- 
ing hours of Congress of the deficiency bill 
which carried the funds for the courts and 
other law-enforcement agencies, 

The accompanying charts also show how 
‘Federal offenders are distributed, the crimes 
they commit, and the length of their sen- 
tence. 

It is worthwhile to direct attention to the 
significant fact that a very much greater 
proportion of those who violate the drug 
laws, and the Automobile Theft Act are sen- 
tenced to the penitentiaries than are those 
who violate the Prohibition Act. In 1926 
over one-third of all men received in prison 
violated the Drug Act while the number of 
convictions under the narcotic laws was only 
about 6 percent of the total number of con- 
victions. During the same year, about 68 
percent of the convictions were for violation 


1923... 
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of the Prohibition Act. Approximately one- 
fourth of this number received a prison sen- 
tence. However, only 765 men out of 37,018 
convicted were sent to the penitentiary un- 
der the Prohibition Act—but 2 percent. 


State crime 


To be of value, the figures on Federal 
crime and prison population must be 
studied in connection with the growth of 
crime and prisoners in the States. Seldom 
does anyone discuss the growth of crime in 
the United States without first apologizing 
for the meagerness of the data on which his 
conclusions are based and without inferring 
that his hypotheses are open, perhaps, to 
question. No exception to this generality 
can be made now. The truth is that we have 
no statistics on crime, generally speaking, 
worthy of the name. We are not wholly lost, 
however. If we are content to study merely 
the general movement of crime, we find in 
the report of the U.S. Bureau of the Census 
on prisoners some enlightenment. While 
the Federal Government has enumerated the 
number of men in prison since 1850, the sta- 
tistics are of practically no value until 1910. 
The next report on prisoners was issued by 
the Bureau of the Census in 1926 covering 
the persons in confinement on January 1, 
1923, 

The available statistics on all of the pris- 
ons, reformatories, jails, workhouses, chain 
gangs, etc., as a whole are summarized as 
follows: 


Number of 
prisoners in 
confinement 


Per 100,000 


Total popu- 
lat population 


ion 


109, 955, 947 


109, 619 99.7 
91, 972, 266 


111,408 


1910. 


According to these figures there was a de- 
cided decrease in the proportionate prison 
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population from 1910 to 1923. It would re- 
quire a hardy optimist, however, to say that 
this means there has been the same relative 
decrease in criminality: But from 1910 to 
1923 it is certain that a less number of of- 
fenders reached the prison where they could 
be enumerated. Probation laws indetermi- 
nate sentence laws and more generous parole 
policies may have operated to reduce the 
number of persons in confinement. 

From 1923 to 1927, however, the pen- 
dulum has swung the other way. The 
Census Bureau in a preliminary report re- 
leased on September 28, 1927, says: 

“In the 31 States covered by this statement, 
there has been a steady increase in the num- 
ber of prisoners in State prisons and reform- 
atories, as indicated by the figures for the 
dates at the beginning of the 3 most re- 
cent years for which data are available, 
which are as follows: January 1, 1923, 47,578; 
January 1, 1926, 59,692; and January 1, 1927, 
63,828. The number of prisoners in confine- 
ment per 100,000 of the general population, 
increased from 66.6 on January 1, 1923, to 
84.1 on January 1, 1927. For the most part, 
also, the figures for the individual States 
show striking increases.” 

These ratios may not be compared with 
the rates given in the first table because they 
do not include prisoners received in jails, 
workhouses, chain gangs, and the like. No 
strictly comparative figures for all persons 
sentenced to confinement in any institu- 
tion are available. 

So far as the Federal Government is con- 
cerned this increase is of tremendous impor- 
tance because it means that State institu- 
tions which formerly were able to receive 
some Federal prisoners are now being forced 
to exclude them because of the pressure 
within their own State. 

The following table shows the number of 
admissions to State prisons and reforma- 
tories in 31 States: 


Prisoners in State prisons and reformatories on Jan. 1 ` 


Division and State 


otal; 31 States. Tinan 


Number per 100,000 of 


Jan. 1, general population ! 
1923 . ay 


1927 


8 


— 
a 
a 
z 
8 
a 


New England: 
ampshirè.....-- 


sland.. 
Middle Atlantic: Pennsylvania 1 
ere central: 


138 20.3 30.8 

1, 448 45.6 36.0 

355 955.5 54.9 

4, 298 43.1 47.2 

9, 144 8, 590 234 137.4 69.1 
368 5, 593 4, 416 87.8 64.9 
1, 521 1, 403 1, 158 52.4 42.2 
2, 371 2,054 1, 634 88.8 65, 3 
2, 144 2, 108 1, 794 88.4 74.3 
3, 442 3, 059 2, 205 98. 2 64.0 
309 304 244 48.2 37.9 
494 471 326 71.3 49, 2 
908 930 789 71.8 59.1 
2, 968 2,614 1, 574 162.7 87.7 
1,979 1,920 1,960 78.2 81.6 
1,799 1, 768 1,628 106.9 104.8 
1,580 1,490 1,046 54.9 38.9 
2, 248 2,170 2,079 88.8 84.4 
1, 564 1,471 1, 620 87. 3 90. 5 
1.682 1.571 1, 593 87.3 86.1 
2, 681 2, 521 1,799 113.5 83.1 
3, 225 3,420 3, 577 60.2 72.3 
437 420 331 62.0 54.0 
264, 282 385 110.9 157.3 
1,129 1,185 1,015 105. 9 102.3 
444 473 355 98.2 92.9 
210 209. 200 40.5 41.8 
231 201 174 298. 4 224. 8 
1,548 1,500 1,010 99. 9. 70.3 
572 478 406 64.7 49.2 
5, 862 5, 285 3, 873 134.0 100. 5 


1 Based on the estimated po ion for Jan. 1 
2 Includes data for the Rhod 


Island State Reformatory for Women, which has been established since 1923, 
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It is moteworthy that the rate of admis- 
sions increased in all but 5 of the 31 States. 

The States have been doing little enough 
prison constructing to care for this tremen- 
dous increase in the number of persons sent 
to their institutions by the courts. Only two 
new institutions have been reported to the 
Bureau of Census as being opened since 1923: 
London Prison Farm in Ohio; and the Re- 
formatory for Women at Howard, R.I. 

There has been a pronounced tendency to 
make additions to existing equipment, how- 
ever. To what extent this increase in fa- 
cilities has kept step with the increasing 
number of prisoners, we do not know. Judg- 
ing the present by the past, however, it is 
safe to say that prison construction has 
lagged far behind actual and pressing needs. 
The building of £ has always been a 
kind of hand-to-mouth affair. 


CONGESTION OF FEDERAL PRISONS 


The tremendous increase in the number of 
Federal offenders in the last 25 years has 
resulted, naturally, in overcrowding the three 
Federal penitentiaries. Instead of being able 
to provide additional facilities for the flood 
of Federal offenders the Department of Jus- 
tice has been still further cramped by the 
refusal of almost all the States to board U.S. 
prisoners in their penal institutions. The 
average daily population of all three Federal 
penitentiaries in 1905 was 1,617. By 1915 the 
average daily population had reached 2,265. 
But the rising tide in the number of Federal 
prisoners has been greatest during the past 
7 years when the average daily population of 
the Federal penitentiaries at Leavenworth, 
Atlanta, and McNeil Island rose to about 
7,000, an increase of nearly 100 percent. 

While the designers and builders of the 
two large Federal prisons at Atlanta and 
Leavenworth foresaw a constantly expand- 
ing need for prison accommodations, they 
did not plan for any such increase as has 
taken place and the facilities of these in- 
stitutions have been greatly overtaxed. 


Leavenworth 


The Leavenworth Penitentiary has normal 
cell capacity for about 1,640 men—just about 
half its present population. Makeshifts of 
all kinds are being used. Men are sleeping 


in dark, poorly ventilated basements, with 


inadequate toilet facilities, and in ill-suited 
assembly and office rooms badly needed for 
other purposes. The vicious system of dou- 
bling up is common practice at Leavenworth, 
Placing two men in a cell is universally con- 
demned by prison authorities. It not only 
permits but actually encourages bestial ho- 
mose: ism, recruiting of narcotic addicts, 
and generally degrades the standards of the 
better men to those of the lowest. Sixty-one 
men at Leavenworth are quartered alone be- 
cause they are known sexual perverts. The 
warden estimates that at least 200 inmates 
should be housed by themselves because they 
are morons, or haye homosexual tendencies. 
All of the facilities of the prison are sadly 
overburdened. The dining room seats but 
1,620 men, compelling the serving of each 
meal to two groups of men. Sanitation, 


well-prepared food, and cleanliness. are all 


but impossible under such conditions. The 
chapel or auditorium holds but 1,200 men. 
The hospital and clinical facilities are being 
made to serve more men than can adequately 
be done. Men swarm in the small shops and 
inadequate industrial units. About 100 men, 
for instance, spend their daylight hours in 
the clothing shops, a room 51 feet by 115 
feet. Real work is, of .course, impossible 
under such circumstances. Only on the farm 
ig there adequate for the limited num- 
ber of ‘men who are permitted outside the 
walls, Yard and exercise facilities are also 
beco! by the encroachment of 


shops and outbuildings. Fortunate circum- 
stance and everlasting vigilance alone have 
prevented either a decimating epidemic or a 
wholesale jail delivery. 
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Atlanta 


Tne original plans for this institution pro- 
vided for but 500 inmates but far-thinking 
administrators so drafted the plans that 
it might ultimately be added to sufficiently 
to accommodate 1,200 men. The most radi- 
cal of these officials, however, little dreamed 
that it would within 25 years from the time 
is was opened house nearly three times as 
many as the maximum at first contemplated. 
Even though the increase in the size of the 
institution was planned for and authorized, 
building operations could not keep step with 
the augmenting population. 

Present crowded conditions at Atlanta are 
but little less appalling than those at Leay- 
enworth. Two hundred and twelve men were 
until recently sleeping on the top floor of the 
duck-mill warehouse equipped with but six 
shower baths and six toilets. One hundred 
and seventy-three men are being housed in 
a basement 230 feet long and 81 feet wide 
under “A” cell wing. Small windows, ex- 
posed steampipes, and no systematic means 
of ventilation make healthful conditions all 
but impossible. Another 183 men are housed 
in a similar basement under B!“ cellhouse 
equipped with but four toilets and four 
shower baths. Seven and sometimes eight 
men are crowded into cells designed origi- 
nally for four men but now considered to 
have a normal capacity of six men. These 
multiple-man cells are 21 feet 8 inches long, 
10 feet deep and 7 feet 8 inches high and 
contain 217.5 square feet or 1,685 cubic feet. 
In other words there are but 38 square feet 
and 281 cubic feet per man when six men 
are placed in a cell. The Army in its bar- 
racks construction allows 60 square feet of 
floor space and 720 cubic feet per man. Most 
hospitals allow about 100 square feet of floor 
space to the man. The congestion is in- 
creased proportionately when seven men are 
crowded into a cell. 

But conditions in the larger cells are not 
subject to the same censure which may be 
justly leveled at the single cells where two 
men are quartered. There are no cells at the 
Atlanta Penitentiary used regularly as single- 
man cells except disciplinary cells for men 
in solitary confinement, Workshops, dining 
room, chapel, hospital, tubercular camp, au- 
ditorium, and the like are also quite in- 
adequate. 

In a word, this prison is now housing 1,000 
more men than should be allowed there un- 
der any circumstances. 

The physician at Atlanta has this to say 
in his 1926 report: 

“I am told the penitentiary as now con- 
stituted was designed for a maximum popu- 
lation of 1,600 men; the count now is in ex- 
cess of 3,200. No new cell blocks have been 
erected; rather are the prisoners living in 
basements, in improvised quarters in out-of- 
way places, and the top floor of the duck- 
mill warehouse. Cells meant for one man 
contain two; those for four, eight. The 
laundry has not the machinery to care for 
the tremendous amount of work required. 
Bathing facilities for 3,200 men might be 
said not to exist. Physical cleanliness is not 
only necessary for health but is conducive 
to mental cleanliness. That old rite of the 
Saturday bath prevails here winter and sum- 
mer, and our summers are inclined to be 
warm, Instances have been met recently 
where superficial infections have been con- 
tracted as a result of insufficient bathing. 
These conditions are to be condemned, for 
they lead to disaster from the health stand- 
point, Inasmuch as every nook and cranny 
must be utilized for housing, no space is 
available where incoming men could be 
placed for a period of observation, a practice 
which should be putinto force. At the time 
of the initial examination the presence of 
existing disease can be ascertained, but there 
is no way of knowing whether a man has 
been exposed and is in process of developing 
some one of the contagious diseases. During 
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the year we had some scattered cases of 
mumps. Fortunately it was mumps rather 
than scarlet fever, diphtheria, or some one 
of the other exanthemata. We should have 
been in a deplorable plight indeed. The 
whole point of this argument is not to mag- 
nify anthills into mountains, but rather to 
bring to attention the real hazard we are 
running. Just because we have escaped 
thus far is no reason for concluding that the 
condition and the danger do not exist. 
Moreover, I feel these conditions should be 
brought to light and correction recom- 
mended; then, if trouble comes, our duty 
in that respect, at least, has been discharged 
and the blame may fall where due.” 

Nothing has transpired since this report 
was made which would substantially allevi- 
ate the conditions mentioned. 


McNeil Island 


When the construction of the new cell 
wing at McNeil Island is completed there 
will be less congestion at this prison than 
at any other of our Federal penitentiaries. 
The normal cell capacity will be 558, about 
175 men can be accommodated on the farm, 
35 or 40 men in various outbuildings, and 
30 men in the hospital thus bring the nor- 
mal capacity up to about 800 men. The 
capacity of the dining room and kitchen is 
about 800. The average daily population 
during the fiscal year 1927 was 654. Con- 
sequently it may be seen that this institu- 
tion has not yet reached its normal capacity 
of about a hundred. But as soon as accom- 
modations become available they will be ab- 
sorbed immediately, it is predicted. 

Pressing as may be the exigency we cannot 
go on expanding this prison so that it can 
relieve, to any great extent, the overcrowding 
at Leavenworth. As will be seen, from a 
reading of the history of this institution, it 
has “just growed.” Its site was accepted by 
a travel-worn and despairing Federal agent 
in 1870 from a farsighted settler on remote 
McNeil Island, as a place to segregate the 
prisoners convicted in the Territory of Wash- 
ington. On these 27 barren acres, costing 
originally but $100, the Government has 
spent hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
the erection and support of a prison. Almost 
everyone who has seen the institution be- 
lieves it to be ill suited for a general Federal 
prison. Attorneys General, from McKenna 
(1897) almost to the present day, have rec- 
ommended either its abandonment or its 
curtailment by using it for some special class 
of Federal convicts. In the first place, it is 
not near enough to the points where the 
greatest amount of crime occurs to be reached 
economically. Its use, therefore, results in 
heavy expenses for transporting the prison- 
ers and their guards. Instead of being at 
the center of any large portion of the Federal 
criminal population it is on the extreme 
border both of population and crime, Since 
it was selected because of its isolation it is, 
of course, inaccessible. All supplies, prison- 
ers, and others haying business at the in- 
stitution, must be transported on launches 
and barges from the mainland. Costly dock- 
ing facilities have been necessary. It has 
been handicapped by the lack of fresh water 
and arable land. Expensive drilling opera- 
tions have finally been undertaken to obtain 
a supply of potable water with, as yet, only 
questionable success. A 360-acre tract of 
land, almost 2 miles from the prison proper, 
has at last been secured which is being de- 
veloped into a farm. 

Should this prison be abandoned as a 
penitentiary receiving all types of Federal 
convicts, and be converted into an institution 
for the care and treatment of a special class 
of prisoners? The general question of a 
differentiated treatment of Federal prisoners 
is discussed subsequently. It can be said 
here, however, that McNeil Island does seem 
to be unsuited by reason of its location, 
climatic conditions, and natural handicaps 
for a large general Federal penitentiary. 
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OTHER FEDERAL INSTITUTIONS 


The new U.S. Industrial Reformatory at 
Chillicothe, Ohio, has just been opened on 
the site of the great Army cantonment, Camp 
Sherman. No permanent buildings have as 
yet been constructed. The purposes of this 
institution, its scope, and the extent to which 
it will relieve the other prisons is discussed 
elsewhere. 

The new Federal Industrial Institution for 
Women has also just been opened. It is a 
complete and self-sufficient institution ca- 
pable of adequately caring for all Federal 
women prisoners for some years to come. A 
brief résumé of the history and purposes of 
this institution is set forth subsequently. 

The National Training School for Boys is 
also discussed later at the time the juvenile 
delinquency problem is considered. 


STATE INSTITUTIONS 


Federal prisoners are committed not alone 
to the large U.S. penitentiaries but are also 
sentenced to a number of State institutions. 
On June 30, 1927, there were about 1,200 
Federal convicts in State prisons or peniten- 
tiaries. In addition to this number there 
were from 6,500 to 9,000 men held by the 
Federal courts in county and municipal jails 
either awaiting trial, detained as witnesses, 
or serving sentences of less than 1 year and 
a day. 

At one time practically all of the States 
permitted the confinement of US. convicts 
in their prisons but, in more recent years, 
there have been a decreasing number of State 
institutions open to Federal offenders. Mas- 
sachusetts is practically the only State which 
will now board adult male convicts serving 
sentences of more than a year in its prisons. 
The prison facilities of most of the States 
have lately become inadequate for their own 
convicts. They cannot, and will not, accom- 
modate Federal offenders. Several States are 
receiving Federal women and juveniles in cer- 
tain specialized institutions. The number of 
these is rapidly decreasing, however. 

Certainly the Federal Government cannot 
depend upon the States to solve its penal 
housing problem. A loud hue and cry has 
lately been raised because of the fact that 
the Federal Government is paying only the 
fair cost of subsisting the Federal prisoners 
held in State institutions and refusing to pay 
anything in the shape of rent for the space 
occupied by the prisoners. The reason for 
this is found in section 5545 of the Revised 
Statutes which reads: 

There shall be allowed and paid by the 
Attorney General, for the subsistence of pris- 
oners in the custody of any marshal of the 
United States and the warden of the jail in 
the District of Columbia, such sum only as 
it reasonably and actually costs to subsist 
them. 

It is also contended that the presence of 
Federal prisoners results in overcrowding the 
State and county institutions to the detri- 
ment of both local and Federal prisoners. 

Everywhere, in Federal, State, and county 
institutions, there is overcrowding; male- 
factors are increasing in number; they can- 
not be permitted to roam at large or thrown 
into a dungeon and forgotten; organized so- 
ciety must do something about this prob- 
lem. There is yet time, however, for thought 
and a careful review of the problem as a 
whole. In planning for the future the Fed- 
eral Government must depend upon its own 
resources; become reconciled to the fact that 
it will need a large and integrated prison 
system; and be prepared to pay, without 
stinting at the prison gate, the cost of en- 
forcing the multitude of regulatory meas- 
ures now on the statute books. 


THE NEW PROGRAM 

What is to be the Government’s penal 
policy? Shall it extend and add to its pres- 
ent equipment? Shall it build one or two 
additional institutions similar to those we al- 
ready have? Shall it build specialized in- 
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stitutions to care for those needing indi- 
vidual treatment, like narcotic addicts; Juve- 
nile offenders; or young men capable of 
reformation. Shall it build a number of 
smaller institutions, one for each district 
where the number of Federal offenders is 
large, and use these institutions for jails 
as well as for the incarceration of all men in 
that district sentenced to short terms in the 
penitentiary? 


Adding to present institutions 


It is almost unthinkable that the Govern- 
ment would, as a matter of policy, extend its 
present penal units. Leavenworth and At- 
lanta already have nearly three times as 
many men as it is physically possible for 
one warden to watch, advise, and care for. 
They are no longer economical units to op- 
erate as the cost of transporting men long 
distances to a large institution are prohibi- 
tive. 

The administrative problems of a warden 
of one of our large penitentiaries are tre- 
mendous. He must purchase the food for 
3,600 people; run the farm; act as the operat- 
ing head of large industries, like the duck 
mill at Atlanta employing 700 men and turn- 
ing out annually a product valued at $1,- 
300,000. He is responsible for a large amount 
of construction work, from building a cell- 
house to constructing revetments and drain- 
ing swamps. 

But his main, and principal, work is over- 
seeing the safekeeping, health, and welfare 
of the 3,000 or more men committed to his 
care—each man an individual problem, a 
special challenge to his tact, to his wisdom, 
and his ingenuity. They cannot properly 
be handled wholesale. Each man needs in- 
dividual attention if he is to be discharged 
any better than when he entered. The war- 
den, being a member of the Board of Parole, 
must also aid in determining whether it is 
compatible with the welfare of society to 
grant the application of any of the 2,000 men 
in his institution who annually become eligi- 
ble for parole. 

To do all of this the warden has a pitifully 
small amount of assistance. The civilians 
assigned to aid him are few in number; most 
of them underpaid. What is said of the 


- overwhelming responsibility on the warden 


is also true of the deputy warden, the physi- 
cian, and certain of the other officers, 

The physician at Leavenworth in his an- 
nual report in 1926 says: 

“To ask one man to function as peniten- 
tiary physician is a manifest unfairness. I 
know of no village in America of 3,200 souls 
that has but a single doctor. It is abso- 
lutely certain that a great many important 
details will be neglected and a large number 
of other items slightingly treated if all the 
work is shouldered by a single physician, who 
is interested in his work and will even spend 
8% to 9 hours per day in the hospital.” 

The physician, in addition to having the 
responsibility for the medical work of the 
hospital, is also a member of the parole 
board. 

If imprisonment is to alter the character 
of the inmate, the staff of the prison must 
be trained and educated in developing the 
best side of each individual prisoner but 
above all they must have time and leisure 
to reflect on their problems and not be com- 
pelled to pass snap judgments. 

The same problems which face the war- 
den are presented in a magnified and con- 
centrated form to the Superintendent of 
Prisons, the Assistant Attorney General in 
Charge of Taxation, Prohibition, and Prisons, 
and finally upon the Attorney General. It is 
no small task to administer a service which 
has in its custody close to 20,000 men and 
women. In considering the tremendous 
amount of responsibility devolving upon 
these Government officials, it is helpful to 
know that they have as many men in their 
control as does the Hospitalization Division 
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of the Veterans’ Bureau. There are now in 
round numbers, about 30,000 World War vet- 
erans who are now being hospitalized at Gov- 
ernment expense. Of this number about 
20,000 are cared for in the 51 Veterans’ Bu- 
reau hospitals. It requires over 200 people 
in the Medical Division of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau in Washington to administer this work. 
In addition to this number are the employees 
in the field and in the service division of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, such as the Supply, Con- 
struction, and Personnel Divisions. No fan- 
tastic contentions are made that it re- 
quires as many people or as much money to 
administer 20,000 prisoners. A large number 
of problems are, however, similar and there 
is much common ground. It must not be 
forgotten that the Superintendent of Prisons 
is responsible for passing upon the paroling, 
also, of these several thousand prisoners. 
There is no work similar to this in the Veter- 
ans’ Bureau. This comparison is helpful, 
also, in considering the size and importance 
of the work of the office of the Superintend- 
ent of Prisons which has but 19 employees. 

Much of the work connected with the ad- 
ministration of the prisons is decentralized. 
The wardens of the larger penal institutions 
are far more independent of supervision than 
are the men in charge of most Government 
institutions. They now purchase all their 
own supplies have, almost without restric- 
tions, the power to select personnel, pre- 
scribe disciplinary action and treatment of 
the men in their custody. They have more- 
over up until recently disbursed their own 
appropriations and generally acted almost 
independently. 

It may be that the placing of so large a 
measure of independence and responsibility 
on the men in charge of the institution is 
a good thing. The old axiom of “centralized 
control and decentralized operation” has 
been carried further in the prison regime, 
however, than in most Government establish- 
ments. 

Then, too, there is the economic argu- 
ments against the expansion of the present 
penitentiaries. Up to à certain point it is 
of course prudent to have the prison units 
a reasonable size. Maintenance and operat- 
ing costs are somewhat dependent’ upon the 
population. But there is a point of diminish- 
ing returns in a prison as in any other busi- 
ness. That point has usually been set at 
from 1,200 to 1,500 men. 

tion costs also are a very im- 
portant factor. The cost of carrying a pris- 
oner and his guard anywhere from 100 to 
2,500 miles and return is no inconsiderable 
item. It is not so important for a long-term 
prisoner but for the man who serves a year 
or less it is apt to be the most important 
item in the cost of his incarceration. About 
$200,000 is spent each year for transporting 

ers to and from each of the prisons 
located at Atlanta and Leavenworth. 

It is hardly necessary to mention the fore- 

arguments for not expanding the pres- 
ent institutions. Doubtless no one who 
stopped to consider the matter would make 
such a suggestion. But it must be remem- 
bered that it is very much easier to secure 
additions to present equipment than it is to 
start a new program, It is a long, difficult, 
and tedious process to secure the n 
legislation authorizing the building of a new 
institution. Many Government officials must 
be consulted, congressional committees must 


be convinced, and individual Members of 


Congress must be made to understand the 
needs of the department. 
Experience has shown that it requires at 


least 5 and more often 10 years after an in- 


stitution has been decided upon as neces- 
sary by those closely connected with the 
problem before it is completed and operating. 


SPECIALIZED INSTITUTIONS 


For ages we have been generalizing about 
crime and criminals, We have been assum- 
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ing that the man who murders is one type 
of criminal, the one who steals, another type, 
and the one who commits rapine, still an- 
other. Penalties have been fitted to crimes 
and invoked generally against all found 
guilty of each type of crime. The offender 
was not considered an individual. Now, how- 
ever, we have entered the age of particulari- 
zation. 

A differentiated system of handling male- 
factors is the modern trend in the develop- 
ment of penal systems. Prisons are being 
made a place to develop a special class or type 
of men, Everywhere in this country can be 
seen the tendency to establish factories to 
make better men instead of storehouses for 
penning up villians. It is the philosophy of 
hope, not maudlin sentimentality, which in- 
evitably leads to the conclusion that there 
must be a separation of the hopeful from the 
irredeemable if all are not to sink to the 
level of the lowest. Moreover, we are learn- 
ing that custodial and disciplinary problems 
are simplified if our institutions are for 
special classes of offenders. 

Male offenders against Federal statutes fall 
roughly into the following classes: 

1. Insane criminals. 

2. Juveniles. 

3. Redeemable men. 

4. Addicts of habit- forming drugs. 

5. Desperate criminals and recidivists. 

Female offenders can of course be divided 
into the same general classes as male of- 
fenders. They are, however, so much fewer 
in number than the men that the problem 
of specialized institutions for their confine- 
ment and treatment is a quite different one. 
There are not now more than 500 women 
who have been convicted of a Federal peni- 
tentiary offense. 

Classification of criminals began with the 
separation of men from the women. The 
Federal Government has never incarcerated 
women and men in the same institution. It 
is only recently, however, that the Federal 
Government has had an institution of its 
own for the segregation of women. Prior to 
April 1, 1927, when the Federal Industrial 
Institution for Women at Alderson, W. Va., 
was opened they had been boarded in various 
State institutions. This institution repre- 
sents the best thought in penological meth- 
ods. It is built on the cottage plan and is 
thoroughly modern in every respect. Pres- 
ent facilities at Alderson permit of the indi- 
vidual treatment of women, and their segre- 
gation into groups or cottages, by classes or 

. The Federal Industrial Institution 
for Women has not been in existence long 
enough to indicate whether it will be able to 
handle successfully all the women who are 
committed to it. It gives promise, however, 
of the greatest possibilities for the specialized 
treatment and regeneration of female con- 
victs. It does not seem likely that the Fed- 
eral Government will need to consider, in the 
immediate future, the problem of further 
specialized treatment for its female convicts. 
Consequently this phase of the Federal penal 
problem will not be discussed here. 

INSANE CRIMINALS ‘ 

In a program of functionalized institu- 
tions, those who are suffering from mental 
diseases must be given consideration first. 
We now have an institution for the care and 
treatment of the insane and the need for 
additional facilities of this character is not 
urgent. Convicts suffering from mental 
derangements to such an extent that they 
are a menace or source of disturbance in 
prison are now transferred to St. Elizabeths 
Hospital, Washington, D.C.. They are held 


here indefinitely or until they recover their 
mental poise sufficiently to be trusted at 
large at which time they are retransferred to 
a Federal prison or released if their sentence 
has expired. There are an average of ap- 
proximately 225 persons convicted of some 
offense against the Government who are 
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cared for at St. Elizabeths Hospital. On De- 
cember 15, 1927, there were 259 insane crim- 
inals in the Government hospital for the 
insane. In this number are included those 
insane criminals from the Federal prisons, 
the U.S. Disciplinary Barracks, the naval 
prisons, and the District of Columbia cor- 
rectional institutions. 


Number of insane criminals 


Somewhere between 2 and 3 percent of all 
persons convicted under Federal statutes are 
transferred to Washington as being insane. 
Psychiatrists declare that ordinarily from 15 
to 20 percent of the criminal population have 
some definite and well-recognized mental de- 
fect. Many criminologists contend that a 
very much larger proportion, upward of 50 
percent, of the criminal population are un- 
balanced mentally; psychologically abnormal. 
We do not need to discuss this more or less 
controversial question here, but it would, 
however, be most enlightening to have a 
psychiatric survey of all our Federal penal 
institutions for the purpose of determining 
how many actually are defective. In the 
absence of such figures it is sufficient if we 
take into consideration only those who are 
suffering from the more common and well- 
recognized kinds of mental disease. 

If only 3 percent are sent to St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital, it is pertinent, however, to 
ask what becomes of the other 13 to 18 per- 
cent? The answer obviously is that mental 
defectives are not recognized and segregated 
by the regular prison authorities or else they 
are not transferred after they have been def- 
initely determined to be insane. None of the 
Federal civil prisons, at the present time, 
have a trained psychiatrist on duty at the 
prison full time. Where it is obvious to the 
prison physician or warden that a man is suf- 
fering from a mental disease he is examined 
by a contract psychiatrist or a psychiatrist 
detailed from the Army or Navy. If the men- 
tal defective is violent or is a disturbance in 
the prison and his sentence is of sufficient 
length, he is more than likely transferred to 
the Government hospital for the insane. If 
he is & harmless moron or imbecile, or is not 
troublesome to the prison officials he is apt 
to remain in the penitentiary until his sen- 
tence expires. 

It may be asked what is wrong with this 
procedure? Does it not save the Government 
money? Could any more be done for the 
defective in an insane hospital than a prison? 
Possibly not, but on the other hand, it hardly 
seems wise to turn a man loose upon the 
community if he is a defective, who may or 
may not be a menace, without an attempt to 
cure him or without a definite understanding 
of his tendencies. He should, moreover, be 
in the custody of men who understand him, 
who do not mistake his eccentric actions for 
incorrigibility, or misinterpret his failure to 
accede to prison rules or respond to prison 
discipline as plain cussedness. It is not 
mushy or sentimental treatment to take a 
man out of prison whose mind has been 
overthrown by the prison atmosphere, who 
has a “situation psychoses” or develops para- 
noia in prison and transfer him to some 
other place where there is some chance of 
keeping him in the same condition at least 
and some possibility of turning him out at 
the end of his sentence without maniac tend- 
encies. Not only is such a policy more 
“hardbolled” but also infinitely wiser than 
releasing him because of his mental de- 
rangement as it is asserted sometimes hap- 


pens. 
Psychiatrists assert that a large proportion 
of the men who are subjected to disciplinary 
measures in the prison are suffering from 
some mental disease and that present meth- 
ods of prison discipline not only do them lit- 
tle. good but often do them real harm. 
There are a number of cases on record where 
the man who was absolutely unmanageable 
in prison makes a good patient, when trans- 
ferred to a hospital where he is understood. 
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To illustrate, there were recently sent to a 
hospital for the insane two men who had 
had their hands cuffed up over their heads to 
the bars of their cells for a number of hours 
in such a manner that they could stand 
only in one position on their toes. This 
treatment evidently failing to accomplish 
anything, the buck was passed to the insane 
hospital. They were found to be suffering 
when received from a definite and well-recog- 
nized mental disease, they were given care 
and treatment accordingly and are now con- 
sidered good prisoners. 


Conditions at the Government hospital for 
the insane 


In proportion to the number in confine- 
ment, the prisoners at St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital are probably the worst type that have 
ever been assembled. Not only haye they 
committed desperate and atrocious crimes 
but they have proved impossible to handle by 
ordinary prison methods, Yet they are 
treated as patients, given individual atten- 
tion, and in not a few cases substantial im- 
provement effected. 

But unfortunately, the ward at St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital for the criminally insane, 
Howard Hall, has like the Federal prisons 
reached its capacity. It is not yet as con- 
gested as at Atlanta and Leavenworth but it 
cannot continue to receive an increasing 
number of insane criminals without an ex- 
tension of its buildings. Howard Hall, being 
one of the oldest buildings at St. Elizabeths, 
lacks some of the facilities necessary to care 
for prisoners. The yard space and exercise 
grounds are exceedingly small and cramped, 
some of the wards are overcrowded, and space 
for occupational therapy is limited. 

The number of insane Federal convicts is, 
relatively speaking, so small that it does not 
appear to be wise to create a special institu- 
tion for their care outside the Government's 
largest general psychiatric center. Even if 
every Federal convict who is at all defective 
mentally or has some sort of personality 
distortion is segregated in a special institu- 
tion, it is doubtful if there would be enough 
of them to make it economical or wise to 
establish a special institution for their care. 
It would probably be better to use St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital where the cost of the adminis- 
trative overhead, special equipment, and 
professional and scientific service could be 
spread over a large number of inmates. What 
is needed most at St. Elizabeths Hospital is 
additional and more modern buildings. The 
need here, however, is not as pressing as it is 
in other parts of the Government’s penal and 
correctional structure. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR JUVENILES 


In our progress toward making the punish- 
ment fit the criminal, and not the crime he 
has committed, we have established special 
institutions, first of all for juveniles and later 
for young first offenders. The first institu- 
tion of this kind established by Congress was 
the Reform School for the District of Colum- 
bla. It was at first exclusively for boys from 
the District. Later, however, it was made 
a national institution and is now receiving 
boys under 17 years of age from all parts of 
the United States. 

The emphasis is on educating the boys in 
the common branches of an English educa- 
tion, training them in a useful trade and 
generally fitting them to lead respective lives. 
Unfortunately, however, some of these ob- 
jectives have been little more than ideals. 
There is now little enough industrial and 
vocational training at the school. 

The National Training School for Boys, in 


“common with the Federal prisons, is over- 


crowded. The number of boys sentenced to 
this institution by the Federal district courts 
has more than doubled in the past 10 years. 
The number of boys sent here by the juvenile 
and other courts of the District of Columbia 


has, on the other hand, decreased. The com- 


plexion of the institution has of late years 
entirely changed. In spite of this change the 
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Department of Justice has small part in the 
management of the training school. It is 
true that the Attorney General recommends 
the appointment of the Board of Trustees, 
of which the Superintendent of Prisons is 
a member. He is also a member of the Board 
of Parole for Federal prisoners, In actual 
practice, however, the Attorney General has 
little more to say about the policies of the 
institution than he does about the State in- 
stitutions where Federal prisoners are incar- 
cerated. This can hardly be said to be logi- 
cal arrangement at least so far as the Fed- 
eral Government is concerned, 


Number of juvenile offenders 


Approximately 10 percent of all Federal 
prisoners are at the time they are committed 
under 20 years ofage. This percentage varies 
from year to year but over a 16-year period, 
out of 67,164 persons received in prisons, 
6,272 were under 20 years of age. Of the 
7,961 persons who were sentenced to State 
and Federal prisons during 1927, 860 were 
under 20 years of age. As the attached chart 
will indicate, the boys received at the Na- 
tional Training School come from all parts 
of the country. Most of them, however, from 
the eastern half of the United States. A 
considerable number of the boys from the 
Western States are sent to the Colorado State 
Industrial School at Golden, the Idaho In- 
dustrial Training School at St. Anthony, and 
the Washington State Reformatory at Mon- 
roe. During the year 1927 there were 109 
boys sent to the above-named reform schools. 

It is also interesting to know that during 
1927 the following number of men under 
20 years of age were received in the Federal 
prisons: Atlanta 178, Leavenworth 148, Chil- 
licothe 51, and McNeil Island 8, a total of 
865. We do not have at hand how many 
of these youths were 17 or under at the 
time they were committed. It is certain, 
however, that a large majority of them are 
in the class usually handled by juvenile 
courts and treated by juvenile institutions. 
Undoubtedly, if facilities were available, they 
would have been sent to institutions for 
boys. It scarcely needs mentioning that the 
sending of impressionable boys who offer 
possibilities of reformation to prison for 
further schooling in crime is merely aggra- 
vating the problem of lawlessness, 


Treatment of juveniles 


If we are to cultivate the most fertile 
ground in the whole fleld of correctional 
work, a modern system for handling boys 
under 20 must soon be established. To what 
extent the recent Federal probation law will 
operate to reduce the number of young men 
committed to our correctional institutions, 
we do not yet know. As soon as it begins 
to operate fully and each Federal court has 
its own probation staff, supervised and co- 
ordinated by a chief probation officer in 
Washington, it is certain that the number 
of men and women, particularly the younger 
ones, who have heretofore been, of necessity, 
committed to institutions will be reduced 
substantially. That the probation law af- 
fords a sane and progressive method of deal- 
ing with Federal offenders few would ques- 
tion. It will also operate to reduce materially 
the intake of our correctional institutions 
and be of tremendous help in solving many 
heretofore vexatious problems connected 
with the administration of justice. 

But the problem of the delinquent child in 
the Federal courts will still remain to trouble 
those who are striving to lessen through sen- 
sible means the revolt against social stand- 
ards. Most States have a separate and dis- 
tinct procedure for dealing with children 
who transgress their laws, State juyenile 
courts haye been everywhere established 
with exclusive jurisdiction over children un- 
der 17 or 18 years of age where the youthful 
offender’s case is heard under the chancery 
procedure after his case has been investi- 
gated by a prohibition officer for the purpose 
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of discovering what kind of a child is being 
tried and his possibilities for regeneration 
or development. The underlying reason for 
adopting a special process for children is the 
belief that generally speaking they should 
not be branded as criminals, that they should 
be shielded from contact with confirmed 
adult malefactors, be heard in private under 
a procedure stripped of legal formalities, and 
the case disposed of finally in such manner 
as is best for the welfare of the child, The 
entire case is altogether devoid of any ele- 
ment of retribution or vengeance. At present 
these principles are not even approached in 
the Federal courts. A juvenile apprehended 
by the Federal authorities is arrested upon a 
warrant, detained awaiting hearing in an 
ordinary jail frequently for weeks or months, 
presentment made to the grand jury, pub- 
licly tried, often before a jury, and finally 
sentenced to jail, the National Training 
School, or some State institution usually 
hundreds of miles away from the home of 
the child. It may be said in just tribute 
to a number of Federal judges and district 
attorneys that many of them go to all lengths 
and to every legal fiction to avoid this 
method of stigmatizing the juvenile, which 
so seldom fails to make him a confirmed 
criminal, a social liability, or a permanent 
inmate of one correctional institution or 
another. 

It was developed in the interesting study 
made by the U.S. Children’s Bureau on the 
Federal courts and the delinquent child (No. 
103) that the Federal authorities in the 
exigency often referred the case to the State 
juvenile court, informally placed the ju- 
venile on probation to the district attorney, 
who would then enter a nolle prosequi, 
would impose a sentence of 1 day in the 
custody of the U.S. marshal or would com- 
mit the juvenile for a short term in the local 
house of refuge or the jail. 

Laudable as are these efforts to prevent the 
indelible branding of a child as a criminal, 
it goes without saying that society has not 
been adequately protected or the child per- 
manently bettered as much as might be if 
there were some method of dealing with 
these children in Federal courts analogous 
to those used in juvenile courts. 

How can this goal be realized? Obviously 
we cannot establish children’s detention 
homes and institutions in every Federal 
jurisdiction nor would it be wise to try to 
adapt to any great extent Federal court pro- 
cedure to children’s cases. 


Cooperation with States 


The plan offering the greatest possibilities 
is one of cooperation with the State au- 
thorities. There are very few cases brought 
against children in Federal courts which 
could not as well be dealt with in State 
juvenile courts. Most juvenile court laws 
give such general authority that almost any 
type of case is cognoscible therein. The 
provisions permitting the juvenile court to 
deal with a child who is incorrigible, who is 
destitute of a suitable home, or who is 
neglected or in surroundings dangerous to 
morals, health or general welfare, or who has 
violated the laws or ordinances of the State 
are sufficiently elastic to make practically 
every case brought in a Federal court also 
cognoscible in the local juvenile court. The 
cooperation of the State court ought to be 
the more readily obtained for those offenses 
against what in substance are Federal police 
regulations. Any child who steals from a 
post office or mailbox, forges a check con- 
tained in stolen mail, steals an automobile 
or goods in interstate commerce could be 
prosecuted as well in the State court. 

It is more a question of policy than any- 
thing else. If the Federal authorities would 
frown upon the arresting and indicting of a 
child under 17 or refuse to take him in 
custody except in a most extraordinary case, 
much could be accomplished toward the 
solution of the child delinquency problem. 
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If they could be eliminated at the source, 
we would have little enough trouble in car- 
ing for them in our correctional institutions. 
To this end it is suggested that the Depart- 
ment of Justice employ an expert in child 
delinquency whose duty it would be to coop- 
erate with the several Federal district attor- 
neys, Judges, and probation officers in work- 
ing out a practicable scheme for the ameli- 
oration of the evils attendant upon the pres- 
ent procedure. It should be his duty also 
to advise the various Federal enforcement 
agencies as to the best method of handling 
children’s cases, develop a definite system of 
referring cases to State courts, supervise the 
institutional care and treatment of chil- 
dren and, generally, to see that minors are 
given the protective care that would prevent 
further delinquency. 

It may be that the Federal Government will 
be forced to build eventually an institution 
for juveniles on the west coast. The refusal 
of the States to care for the 250 or 300 youths 
who annually commit offenses in Federal 
jurisdictions west of the Mississippi may 
force the Federal Government to action. But 
in this case the policy of delay can be justi- 
fied. If we have no such institution at 
hand there will be no inclination to fill it up 
through the human tendency to take the 
easiest method of dealing with the juvenile. 
Only as a last resort should a child be placed 
in an institution, say those who have devoted 
their lives to the welfare of the dependent, 
neglected, and delinquent child. The urgen- 
cy of some more adequate method of dealing 
with the juvenile who commits a Federal of- 
fense should not be complacently brushed 
aside. We should, however, experiment along 
the lines suggested above before building any 
new institutions for juveniles. 

Reformatories for young first offenders 

To bridge the gap between boys under the 
age of 17 and those older and hardened crim- 
inals who are fit only for incarceration in a 
penitentiary there have been established a 
number of so-called reformatories. The first 
reformatory for adults in the United States 
was opened at Elmira, N.Y., in 1876. Since 
then the majority of States in the Union have 
established reformatories for adults. The 
Federal Government finally authorized in 
1925 the establishment of an industrial re- 
formatory at Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Generally speaking, these institutions re- 
ceive criminals between the ages of 16 and 
80 who have not previously been convicted 
of-a crime punishable by confinement in a 
penitentiary. The idea is to take the young 
man who has not yet progressed far on the 
road to recidivism and give him special treat- 
ment in an effort to reform and rehabilitate 
him, through special treatment and care by 
means of vocational training and by educa- 
tion. 

No one will now debate the need for a 
specialized institution to care for a selected 
class of the most promising men who find 
their way into the prison. 

Selfish motives alone should actuate the 
Government to do its utmost in this fleld. 
Tremendous savings will accrue to society if 
the young criminal can be made to forsake 
the career on which he has embarked. It 
has been conseryatively estimated that the 
cost of convicting a man of a felony is not 
less than $1,500. The usual estimate is in 
the neighborhood of $3,000. After society 
has paid for the cost of conviction, it must 
support the man in prison at a cost of about 
$300 a year. 

Number of repeaters 

Just how many repeaters, or recidivists, 
there are in our penal population no one 
knows, chiefly because of our inefficient 
methods of identification and of recording 
facts about criminals. Studies made in 
Massachusetts, Wisconsin, West Virginia, 


and Georgia indicate that nearly 50 percent 
of the men received in prison are repeaters. 
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From 1910 to 1926 there were 67,164 men 
received in prison for violation of a Federal 
statute. Of this number 15,073 or 22 per- 
cent admitted they had previously been in 
prison. These figures give no accurate meas- 
ure of the number of recidivists for it is well 
known that men who have previously been 
in penal institutions take every means to 
hide that fact. 

The officials of the Identification Division 
of the Bureau of Investigation where the 
fingerprints of all men convicted of crime 
in the Federal courts as well as those appre- 
hended in more than 1,300 of the principal 
cities of the country are filed, report that 
between 31 and 33 percent of the prints 
received can be identified. That means that 
of the 600 prints received daily approximately 
one-third have previous criminal records. 
The Bureau of Identification has been re- 
ceiving prints extensively for only about 5 
years and it does not now receive a print for 
every man apprehended. Consequently, the 
actual percentage of recidivists is much 
greater than 33 percent. x 

Even so large a percentage as 22 percent 
seriously reflects not only on our methods of 
treating the delinquent but also upon the 
extent to which our correctional policies are 
deterring crime. 

No panacea for this situation is prescribed. 
Specialized institutions will surely help. At 
any rate they seem to offer the greatest hope 


to thoughtful men who have considered the 


problem. The percentage of cures effected 
by such institutions as the Elmira Reforma- 
tory is greater by far than penal institutions 
like Sing Sing. The most pessimistic esti- 
mate yet made places the number of men 
released from men’s reformatories who re- 
turn to crime, as only 25 percent. As stated 
previously, it is generally estimated that 
nearly 50 percent of the men released from 
ordinary prisons return to their previous 
criminal pursuits and eventually return to a 
so-called “correctional institution.” 

The place of men’s reformatories in our 
penal system is hardly open to debate. We 
can, however, with good reason question the 
criteria which have commonly been used to 
select the inmates of our reformatories. The 
simple rule of thumb which admits to a re- 
formatory only those men between specified 
ages who have not previously been sentenced 
to a penitentiary has been discredited. It is 
discouraging, perhaps, to learn that the 
number of hardened offenders under the age 
of 30 is proportionately quite large. It is cer- 
tain that a large number of men over the age 
of 30 are also amenable to reformative meas- 
ures. Our laws relative to the committing 
of men to reformatories should be changed 
to permit the committing of older men to a 
reformatory. 


Institutions for redeemable men 


The wide area from which Federal prison- 
ers are committed makes it difficult to clas- 
sify them and send them to specialized insti- 
tutions unless the basis of their classification 
is so simple that the committing magistrate 
may determine easily where they should be 
sent. He can do this with narcotic addicts, 
women, and juveniles. It is not so simple 
with adult male offenders. 

New York's experience has taught us that 
what is needed is a central receiving station 
where the men can be carefully sorted by 
scientific methods and then transferred to 
functionalized institutions where they can 
be given the care their condition justifies. 
Lack of centralized control in the commit- 
ment of criminals has ruined the success of 
many a well-conceived institution. 

Admitting as we must that men’s reforma- 
tories are an essential part of the Federal 
prison system it is not easy to determine 
whether we now need any additional institu- 
tions of this kind. Until the Federal Gov- 
ernment has some means of cl; scien- 


tifically its criminals, it should not proceed 
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too rapidly in the direction of institutions 
the inmates of which must be carefully 
selected. 

Moreover, the Federal Government now has 
in the Industrial Reformatory at Chillicothe 
sufficient capacity to care for a large percent- 
age of all the redeemable adult offenders of 
Federal statutes. Until the practicability of 
this lively experiment in Federal correctional 
policy is proved it seems unwise to do more 
along these lines at the present time. It 
seems reasonable to believe also that this 
centrally located institution can be used as 
the clearinghouse for all Federal offenders, 
where they will be examined, classified, and 
finally sent to the proper type of institution. 


ADDICTS OF HABIT-FORMING DRUGS 


The Federal Government has taken the 
lead in the suppression of the drug eyil. It 
has done more than any or perhaps all of 
the States combined in regulating the im- 
portation and distribution of habit-forming 
drugs. The violators of the Harrison Anti- 
Narcotic Act comprises about one-third of the 
total Federal penal population. Latest figures 
show that slightly more than 2,200 men in 
the 3 large prisons at Atlanta, Leavenworth, 
and McNeil Island have been segregated for 
the illegal sale, possession, or distribution 
of drugs. Just how many of these are them- 
selves addicts is not known. It is certain, 
however, that the proportion is very high. 
If we add to these violators of the Harrison 
Act those addicts who are committed for 
other offenses, it is certain that considerably 
more than 1,800 Federal prisoners are users 
of opium and its derivatives. There is abso- 
lutely no doubt that there are enough of 
these addicts to fill an institution of reason- 
able size at the present time. 


Prevalence of drug addiction 


If we are to believe some of those who are 
agitating for the suppression of this evil the 
vice is spreading by leaps and bounds. Hob- 
son claims that there are at least 1 million 
citizens of this country hopeless slaves to 
what Miss Graham-Mulhall calls, the demon 
flowers. Federal official sources place the 
number at about 100,000 nonmedical addicts. 
Col. L. G. Nutt testified before the Appro- 
priations Committee on November 19, 1926: 

“Mr. Nurr. We estimate there are upward 
of a hundred thousand nonmedical addicts 
in this country, and by nonmedical addicts I 
mean addicts that take it simply to gratify 
the habit.” 

It is most surprising to the layman that 
anywhere from 20 to 60 percent of the users 
of drugs are, so to speak, legitimate addicts. 
They are inoculated with the drug by reputa- 
ble physicians to relieve pain, as a temporary 
expedient or to tide them over in a crisis. 
They use these drugs because they are, with 
the exception of heroin, indispensable to 
proper medication. If sufficient amount of 
the drug is used or its prescription extends 
over a long enough time—in many cases not 
more than 20 days—the hapless patient be- 
comes an almost irredeemable addict. 

The research made by the able physician 
at the Atlanta Penitentiary who has given 
close attention to this problem seems to cor- 
roborate this theory. He shows that out of 
137 men received in prison during 1926 who 
were users of narcotics, 74, or 54 percent, 
alleged that they contracted the habit 
through some sickness, injury, or operation. 
Only 51 admitted that they had consciously 
contracted the habit through bad company, 
pleasure, or for no reason at all. 

Withdrawal of drug 

Of course, the drug can often be with- 
drawn but just as often it cannot. The vic- 
tim must satiate his desire or body need for 
the drug. If he cannot get it legitimately, as 
is frequently the case, he patronizes the ped- 
dler; he is caught for violation of the law 
and is sentenced to prison where he suffers 
excruciating withdrawal pains or gets his 
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drug “underground.” A quotation from 
Bishop will show how the patient suffers 
when the drug is withdrawn: 

In a general way they (the withdrawal 
symptoms) may be said to begin with vague 
uneasiness and restlessness and sense of de- 
pression, followed by yawning, sneezing, ex- 
cessive mucous secretion, sweating, nausea, 
uncontrolled vomiting and purging, twitch- 
ing and jerking; intense cramps and pains, 
abdominal distress, marked circulatory and 
cardiac insufficiency and irregularity, pulse 
going from extremes of slowness to extremes 
of rapidity, with loss of tone, faces drawn 
and haggard, pallor deepening to grayness, 
exhaustion, collapse, and in some cases 
death. 

It is not a fair inference from the forego- 
ing quotation that the sudden withdrawal of 
the drug is unnecessarily harsh or cruel. The 
plain fact about the matter seems to be that 
the medical profession does not agree upon 
how the disease should be treated. It is one 
of those diseases which has been given, rela- 
tively speaking, little attention, research or 
study, because sò many physicians have 
shunned its treatment. Most victims of the 
drug habit are left to their own devices. Is 
it any wonder that many of them sink into 
the underworld? - - 


Reasons for segregation of addicts 


We now confine addicts in ordinary penal 
institutions, because we have no other place 
for them, not because it is the best place for 
their care and treatment. The medical pro- 
fession has long recognized that the users of 
narcotic drugs are not, as they have com- 
monly been pictured, spineless slaves of hab- 
its voluntarily acquired, but rather unfortu- 
nate persons afflicted with a malignant 
disease. 

The Whitney Committee, in their report to 
the New York Legislature in 1918, says: 

“It has been conclusively established to our 
satisfaction that drug addiction, however es- 
tablished, is not of itself a vice but is rather 
a disease and one that afflicts honest, intelli- 
gent people in all walks of life.” 

It is held by many in the medical profes- 
sion that opiates establish a toxin in the 
addict which requires the continued use of 
the opiate as neutralizer. Bishop says: 

My present definition of narcotic drug ad- 
diction is as follows: A definite physical dis- 
ease condition, presenting constant and 
definite physical symptoms and signs, pro- 
gressing through clean-cut clinical states of 
development, explainable by a mechanism of 
body protection against the action of nar- 
cotic toxins, accompanied if unskillfully 
managed, by inhibition of function, auto- 
toxicosis, and autotoxemia, its victims dis- 
playing in some cases deterioration and 
psychosis which are not intrinsic to the dis- 
ease but are the result of toxemia and toxi- 
cosis, malnutrition, anxiety, fear, and 
suffering.” 

This problem interests the pene. be- 
cause he is now required to care for ased 
persons in an institution designed primarily 
for the segregation of criminals. Drug ad- 
dicts in a prison are a most disturbing 
element. Because they are continually striv- 
ing to smuggle their opiates into the prison 
through various underground channels, au- 
thorities are compelled to adopt rigorous 
rules which react to the detriment of all the 
inmates. Examples of the ingenious meth- 
ods used to get drugs into a prison could be 
multiplied almost indefinitely. Strict as are 
the rules, most candid prison officials will 
admit that some drugs get into their institu- 
tions, occasionally at least. It has been fre- 
quently alleged that narcotics can be had by 
any prisoner if he has the money to buy 
them. 

A high morale among prisoners is difficult 
to maintain if their privileges must be limi- 
ted by the standards of those most difi- 
cult to handle. A 
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Drug addicts also require a disproportion- 
ately large amount of medical attention while 
in prison, a common concomitant of drug 
addiction being other diseases of greater or 
less importance. The use of drugs also seri- 
ously impairs the general health of the ad- 
dict; it inhibits normal digestion and elim- 
ination; it retards the proper functioning 
of the glands; and commonly leaves the vic- 
tim in a sadly debilitated condition. The 
care of drug addicts places a tremendous bur- 
den upon the already overworked medical 
staff of the prison hospital. It has been es- 
tablished also that inexpert withdrawal of 
opiates has been, in not a few cases, the 
cause of transforming a capable and use- 
ful citizen into an invalid incompetent, for 
whose ultimate salvation resumption of 
opiate medication is a therapeutic neces- 
sity. 

Drug addicts in a penal institution are also 
objectionable because of their known ten- 
dencies to make addicts out of those with 
whom they associate. While some authori- 
ties contradict this theory, of one addict re- 
cruiting others, the practical experience of 
prison officials seems to corroborate those who 
claim an addict is a seat of infection for the 
spread of addiction. Certain it is that many 
addicts advocate that their fellows use drugs, 
with lurid stories of its efficacy, as a panacea 
for all the woes, tribulations, and diseases of 
mankind. In a place where despondency is 
so widespread as in a prison; where congested 
conditions make it practically impossible to 
segregate the addicts from the nonusers of 
drugs, it is certain that some recruits to drug 
addiction are continually being enlisted. 

But far more important than these more 
or less negative arguments are the affirma- 
tive reasons for establishing separate insti- 
tutions for treatment of drug addicts, If we 
are to effect any large number of cures or 
turn the men out of prison better than when 
then entered they must have a specialized in- 
stitution for their care. As the Whitney 
Commission says, “The commitment of ad- 
dicts not charged with (any other) crime 
to prisons or so-called correctional institu- 
tions is an extraordinary way of treating sick 
persons. Carelessness, indifference, igno- 
rance, and misconduct are responsible for a 
good deal of tuberculosis and most of the 
venereal diseases. Few persons would have 
the temerity to advocate throwing them into 
prisons or correctional institutions when 
they come to the public soliciting treatment 
in their misery.” 

Since the Federal Government has taken 
the lead in the control of the drug evil it has 
a duty to perform toward those whom it ap- 
prehends. It is commonly alleged that our 
legislators pass criminal statutes with reck- 
less abandon of the consequences so far as 
its enforcement is concerned. Many people 
have asked why the Federal Government did 
not provide an institution for its narcotic 
addicts at the time it approved the Harrison 
Act. Belated attempts to rectify this over- 
sight are, however, a healthy sign. 

Some people question the propriety of now 
establishing an institution for narcotics on 
the ground that the constitutionality of the 
Harrison Act is being subjected to scrutiny. 
We have, however, the problem of drug addic- 
tion to face. A particular statute may be 
vitiated but other regulatory measures will 
surely supplant it, Delay cannot be excused 
on this ground because if the institution is 
not used for narcotic addicts it can be readily 
and quickly converted into an institution for 
other types of Federal prisoners. 

We know, moreover, that something should 
be done now to relieve the congestion of our 
Federal penitentiaries. It seems logical, 
therefore, that the Federal Government 
should consider immediately the erection of 
a specialized institution for the segregation 
of the 1,800 to 2,300 drug addicts who are 
now housed in the Federal penitentiaries. 
Assuming that one or two institutions for 
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the treatment of narcotic addicts are to be 
established where shall they be located? 


Location of narcotic hospitals 


The only reliable statistics we have on the 
location of the offenders against the narcotic 
laws are those compiled by the Narcotics Di- 
vision of the Treasury Department. From 
these figures we find that about 87 percent 
of the estimated number of addicts are east 
of the States bordering both sides of the 
Mississippi River. 

This territory includes the States of 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and all States east of the ones 
mentioned. Slightly more than 70 percent of 
the convictions for the violation of the 
Harrison Act were secured from Federal dis- 
tricts in this territory. 

Only 30 percent of the convictions were 
in judicial districts in that part of the coun- 
try west of 95° of longitude. 

The following figures indicate the preva- 
lence and spread of narcotic addiction in the 
two areas suggested: 


Square miles 
Population, 1926 
Convictions, 1926 F 
Addicts estimated, 1926 76, 7. 

Addicts per 100,000 population 81 
Addicts per 10,000 square miles. 


It follows that one narcotic hospital should 
be located somewhere near the addiction 
center of the eastern area. Taking into con- 
sideration climate, transportation, land 
values and the like, it would seem that no 
great mistake could be made if the hospital 
were located in the vicinity of Nashville, 
Tenn. It could be placed as far north as 
Indianapolis without seriously increasing 
transportation expenses or being otherwise 
unsuited as a location for a narcotic hospital. 

For the western part of the country a site 
in or about Denver, Colo., or Ogden, Utah, 
should be given serious consideration. 


Use of McNeil Island 


It has been suggested that the McNeil 
Island penitentiary be converted into a sani- 
tarium for the treatment of drug addicts. 
A description of this institution is found 
elsewhere in this report. McNeil Island is 
advocated because it is located on an island 
in Puget Sound where escape of inmates and 
introduction of drugs would be difficult, and 
because there is abundant land on the island 
which could be used for outdoor treatment 
of addicts. 

Important and fundamental changes in 
the type of the Federal buildings now located 
at McNeil Island would have to be made if 
it is to serve adequately as a sanitarium for 
drug addicts. Iron bars and cells of the ordi- 
nary prison type are neither desirable nor 
necessary in a narcotic hospital. Even 
though the exact method of withdrawing 
the addict’s drug varies there seems to be 
no dispute that it is of prime and funda- 
mental importance that the addict be re- 
stored to normal bodily health before he is 
released, For this an environment is needed 
which is conducive of rapid convalescence 
and where facilities for healthy outdoor work 
and exercise under favorable climatic condi- 
tions, are at hand, Were McNeil Island 
converted to a narcotic farm its penal atmos- 
phere could never be eradicated except by 
scrapping completely the entire present 
equipment, 

Assuming that McNeil Island was favorably 
located as far as climatic conditions and 
facilities for outdoor work were concerned— 
an assumption not warranted by the facts— 
would it be either rational or economical to 
establish a narcotic hospital there and at the 
same time build another institution for the 
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care of convicts elsewhere? The same argu- 
ments against the use of McNeil Island as a 
location for a Federal prison could be urged 
with double cogency against its use as a nar- 
cotic hospital. It hardly seems wise to 
establish an institution for the care of a 
special class of individuals in so remote a 
location as McNeil Island. Narcotic addicts 
are not more than one-third as dense as the 
general criminal population. If it is to be 
used to capacity the inmates would have to 
be transported from all parts of the country, 
whereas its present population comes from a 
restricted area. What folly it would be to 
take an institution which has been so pal- 
pable a failure because of its location as 
McNeil Island, dump hundreds of thousands 
of dollars into construction work and ac- 
quirement of land and then have in the last 
analysis an institution which would be still 
inaccessible, and ill-favored climatically, a 
hopeless and discouraging makeshift. 

McNeil Island has been suggested, it is 
feared, as a narcotic hospital by those who 
were more discouraged with its use as a Fed- 
eral penitentiary than they were encouraged 
with its possibilities as a narcotic hospital. 
It has also been favored by those who, being 
overcome with the slow process of Federal 
legislative machinery, see some hope of ac- 
complishing something immediately by ad- 
ministrative action. Even though all of the 
narcotic addicts in the Federal prisons were 
transferred to McNeil Island and the prison- 
ers at this prison were transferred elsewhere, 
the need for a narcotic hospital would be 
Just as pressing. If the chances of securing 
a new institution for narcotics are remote, 
it might be wise in the emergency to con- 
vert McNeil Island into an institution espe- 
cialy for addicts. No other reason would 
justify its conversion. 


DESPERATE CRIMINALS AND RECIDIVISTS 


Even the most optimistic must admit that 
there is a very considerable part of our 
criminal population who offer small chance 
of reclamation, who are fundamentally anti- 
social, and who are unresponsive to any but 
rigorous and direct methods. Just how large 
this proportion is no one seems able to guess. 
We can make some estimate of it by deduct- 
ing from the total Federal penal population 
those individuals who fall into other classes. 
We can safely assume that 10 percent of the 
criminals are women and juveniles, that 25 
to 30 percent of the Federal prisoners are 
drug addicts, and that 30 percent are men 
under 30 who are in prison for the first time, 
most of whom are eligible for an institution 
of the reformatory type. If we assume that 
the Federal Government will house all ju- 
veniles, addicts, and redeemable convicts in 
separate institutions those remaining will 
have to be cared for in the more conventional 
type of penitentiaries. 

The average number of Federal prisoners 
in State and Federal institutions serving sen- 
tences of a year or more is now close to 9,000, 
Consequently, there would be about 4,000 
to 4,500 men who should be held under close 
observation. This does not mean that all 
of this 4,000 to 4,500 men must at all times 
be kept in a cell block or behind high walls. 
A considerable number of them can be given 
a measure of freedom. But we do have some 
4,000 to 4,500 men who should not be classed 
with the more hopeful type, and who should 
be held in the more traditional type of peni- 
tentiary. ` 

It is certain that we ought now to be plan- 
ning new penitentiaries in addition to those 
specialized institutions which are of prime 
and paramount importance, because we have 
at present comfortable accommodations for 
only about 4,000 men. 


Prison architecture 
When it is stated that penitentiaries of the 
more or less traditional type to house the 
confirmed criminals ought to be built, it 
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does not follow that the present type of 
penitentiary at Atlanta and Leavenworth 
should be duplicated elsewhere. As in- 
dicated previously many advancements in 
prison architecture and design have lately 
been made. There has been of late years & 
decided trend away from the former idea of 
the central cell block which was originated 
at the old Auburn prison and which has 
dominated American prison architecture for 
a century. A number of States have lately 
been building dormitories instead of cell 
blocks. Indiana, Ohio, and the District of 
Columbia house a large number of their men 
in dormitories. Many prisons are adopting 
the outside cell. The new prison at Norfolk, 
Mass., is to be of this type. Kilbey Prison 
in Alabama and the Illinois State Prison at 
Joliet as well as a few others are of the out- 
side cell type. 

Regardless of the type of architecture se- 
lected or the extent to which it departs from 
the old type of construction it seems plain 
that any new prison should be built as a 
unit, Anyone who visits any number of 
American prisons readily sees that they rep- 
resent a more or less fortuitous growth rather 
than a homogeneous plan. Most of the 
older prisons began with a cellhouse or 
two, a wall, and an administration building. 
From time to time various buildings for 
shops, hospitals, dormitories, and the like 
have been added, the buildings varying 
radically in type of construction and build- 
ing materials and being scattered or cramped 
within the walls with apparently little 
thought of future growth or needs. What 
can be accomplished under a unified and 
definite plan is well illustrated by the Minne- 
sota State Prison at Stillwater, acknowledged 
generally to be one of the finest prison plants 
in the country. 


District of Columbia prisoners 


In considering the need for additional in- 
stitutions to house the criminals of the more 
desperate type, special mention should be 
made of those who are now being sentenced 
by the courts of the District of Columbia 
which is, of course, a Federal jurisdiction 
entirely. Formerly, all persons committed 
to the penitentiary from Washington were 
sent to either Atlanta or Leavenworth. 
About 11 years ago, however, the District of 
Columbia Reformatory, at Lorton, Va., began 
to receive. prisoners from the District of 
Columbia. An increasing number have been 
sent to Lorton as the building program has 
progressed. In 1926 the District courts sen- 
tenced 336 men to the penitentiary; 201 of 
these went to the reformatory, 98 went to At- 
lanta, and 37 to Leavenworth. During the 
fiscal year 1927, 167 were sent to Leaven- 
worth and 55 to Atlanta. There were 6 
dormitories completed at the reformatory 
with a normal capacity of 300 men, on June 
30, 1927. An additional 4 dormitories are 
now being constructed which will house 200 
men more. 

Re ess, however, of the extent to 
which this institution is expanded, it will 
never, if present plans remain unchanged, be 
able to house all of the men sentenced in the 
supreme court of the District of Columbia. 
The institution is without walls, and without 
facilities for restraining men who are of the 
more desperate character. It is as its name 
indicates built on the reformatory plan de- 
pending largely on the vigilance of guards to 
keep men within its confines, It has proyed 
surprisingly successful. Escapes have been 
no higher than in other penitentlaries, the 
cost of construction has been low, and con- 
siderable progress has been made in reforma- 
tive measures, 

But there is a certain percentage, perhaps 
10 or 15, who must be kept in a walled and 
closely guarded institution. The District 
has been using Atlanta and Leayenworth for 
this purpose. It costs an average of $125 
transportation expense to send a Distric 
prisoner to Leavenworth and about $70 to 
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send him to Atlanta. Besides these insti- 
tutions are overcrowded. 

Two methods of solving this problem are 
available: One is to build a cell block with 
a walled yard at Lorton or send the men to 
some institution in the northeastern part of 
the country. There are a number of argu- 
ments against building a small detention 
ward at Lorton, the principal one being that 
it would change the character of the institu- 
tion, but it would seem reasonable that the 
District should be required to rely upon its 
own resources, and not look to the Federal 
Government to handle its most difficult penal 
problems. However, the problem must be 
borne in mind and considered in connection 
with the Federal prison problems. 


Location of penitentiary 


If additional penitentiaries for the housing 
of desperate criminals are to be erected 
where shall they be located? One who looks 
at the map of commitments is immediately 
struck by the fact that there is no place in 
the thickly populated northeastern section 
of the country where a Federal offender can 
be sequestered. A prisoner from Boston must 
be sent 1,100 miles to Atlanta; from New York 
to Atlanta it is 875 miles; from Philadelphia, 
785, and so on. 

When these distances must be multiplied 
by the large numbers of men who come from 
the great centers of population, transporta- 
tion costs mount rapidly. The Atlanta Peni- 
tentiary now spends about $50,000 per year in 
transportation expenses of discharged pris- 
oners. This involves merely the payment of 
a released man’s travel back to his home, 
It takes no account of the cost of sending 
him and his guard to the prison and the re- 
turn fare of the guard. If only one man were 
sent with each guard it would cost about 
$200,000 a year to get the men to and from 
the Atlanta Penitentiary. It is not quite 
this amount, however, because two guards 
will be sent with three or four prisoners; 
sometimes the ratio is greater, especially if 
the prisoners are sent in carload lots as oc- 
casionally happens. It is safe to say, how- 
ever, that it costs not less than $175,000 a 
year to send men to and from the Atlanta 
Penitentiary. The Leavenworth Prison costs 
for transportation are slightly more than 
those of Atlanta. By locating a prison in the 
northeastern part of the country an appre- 
ciable part of this expense will be eliminated. 

From a study of such figures as we have 
been able to gather it would appear that a 
logical site for a Federal prison would be 
about or near Pittsburgh, Pa. As may be 
seen by consulting the map there is within 
a radius of 200 miles from Pittsburgh such 
large cities as Detroit, Toledo, Columbus, 
Charleston, W. Va., Washington, D.C., Har- 
risburg, and Buffalo. Within 300 miles is 
the entire States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, New 
Jersey, practically all the thickly populated 
part of New York State, and Michigan; a 
substantial portion of Kentucky and Indi- 
ana is also within this radius. The dis- 
tances by rail are somewhat farther, of 
course. 

It is interesting to note that a substantial 
portion of the commitments from the north- 
eastern part of the country to Federal pris- 
ons are within a radius of 300 miles of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Determining the approximate location for 


a Federal prison in the extreme western part 


of the country, if one is needed, is not so 
easy. We now have McNeil Island in the 
extreme Northwest, and Leavenworth at 
about the geographical center of the coun- 
try, while a large portion of our criminal 
population in the West is along the Mexican 
border. If a prison is to be established in 
the southwestern part of the country it 
would, of course, be a smaller unit than 
either Atlanta, Leavenworth, or the one in 
the northeastern section of the country. If 
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& Federal correctional institution is to be 
located in this section of the country, it 
might be possible to use it also as a place 
for housing jail prisoners—those men sen- 
tenced to short terms, awaiting trial or held 
as witnesses. Consequently, before we can 
discuss intelligently this phase the reader 
must be introduced to the problem of caring 
for Federal prisoners who are now held in 
county and municipal jails either serving 
sentences of less than a year or awaiting 
trial. 
U.S. INDUSTRIAL REFORMATORY 


The Federal Government, seldom in the 
vanguard so far as prison reform is con- 
cerned, began to see the necessity for an in- 
stitution for young male offenders as early as 
1911. The Attorney General at that time re- 
ferred in his annual report to the problem. 
Continued agitation for a separate institu- 
tion for young male offenders finally brought 
action in the early part of 1924. It is doubt- 
ful if it was as much the desire to lead the 
youthful offender to regard himself as not 
yet sunk to the level of the hardened crimi- 
nal that prompted the establishment of this 
institution as it was the desire to mitigate 
the problems caused by the serious over- 
crowding of the three existing Federal peni- 
tentiaries. But whatever may have been the 
motive an enabling act was passed on Janu- 
ary 7, 1925. 

The location of this institution caused the 
Department considerable difficulty. It was at 
first proposed to locate it at Camp Grant, 
Rockford, Ill., one of the World War Army 
cantonments. The citizens of this commu- 
nity, however, objected so strenuously to lo- 
cating a reformatory in their midst that 
Camp Grant was abandoned in favor of Camp 
Sherman at Chillicothe, Ohio. By Executive 
order nearly 2,000 acres bordering the Scioto 
River, not far from Columbus, Ohio, was 
transferred from the War Department to the 
Department of Justice. A considerable 
amount of surplus war material was also 
transferred along with the land, the old 
Army barracks, and the temporary utilities. 

The prison was formally opened in March 
1926, when a small squad of prisoners were 
transfered from the other penitentiaries to 
clean up and prepare the grounds. 

There are now nearly 400 prisoners at 
Chillicothe engaged in making the prelimi- 
nary preparations for beginning the building 
of a permanent institution to house about 
1,000 men. The present plans for this insti- 
tution provide for the progressive reforma- 
tion of the men. A small portion of the in- 
stitution will be enclosed by a wall, where 
only the new men will be placed. The bulk 
of the men will be cared for in dormitories 
and honor cottages to which they will be 
transferred as their conduct warrants. The 
men will be given an increasing amount of 
privileges and independence according to 
their individual merits. They will be taught 
in well-equipped industries and vocational 
shops, given scholastic training, taught hus- 
bandry, and otherwise afforded every oppor- 
tunity to rehabilitate themselves. It is 
hoped that this progressive training will make 
the transition from the ordinarily complete 
subjugation of the incarcerated man’s ego to 
unrestricted independence less shocking, en- 
courage the self-reliance of the Federal of- 
fender, and inculcate in him a sense of re- 
sponsibility and respect for the rights of 
others. It is an attempt to get away from 
the wholesale regimenting of the prisoner, 
mitigate the harshness of prison discipline, 
and preclude brutalizing the men. 

It is not to be assumed however that this 
is an experiment or a softening of punish- 
ment for wrongdoing dictated by maudlin 
sentimentality. Rather it is an institution 
developed along modern progressive lines, 
with a definite standard of care and treat- 
ment of prisoners, following the best prac- 
tices in Europe and America. It is a long 
step forward in shortening the gap between 
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tried principles and ideals and actual prac- 
tice. 


OTHER FEDERAL PENAL INSTITUTIONS 


In addition to the foregoing prisons which 
are directly under the Attorney General there 
are several others which are either wholly 
or partly supported by the National Goy- 
ernment. These include the Army prisons: 
the U.S. Disciplinary Barracks at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans., Atlantic branch, Governors 
Island, N.Y., and Pacific branch, Alcatraz, 
Calif.; the naval prisons at Portsmouth, 
N.H., Parris Island, S.C., and Mare Island, 
Calif.; the National Training School for Boys 
at Washington, D.C., St. Elizabeths Hospital 
sane are confined, and the District of Colum- 
bia Reformatory at Lorton, va. 


ARMY PRISONS 


The Army prisons are administered by the 
Adjutant General of the Army. The largest 
of these is the main branch of the Disci- 
plinary Barracks at Fort Leavenworth. It is 
built on the radial plan and has a capacity 
of nearly 2,500 men. Within the prison in- 
closure are work and instruction shops. The 
institution also maintains a dairy farm, 
chicken, and hog ranches. All the inmates 
of this institution are soldiers or former sol- 
diers most of whom are serving short sen- 
tences. Until the civil prisons became over- 
crowded soldiers convicted of felonies which 
were cognoscible by the civil as well as the 
military courts, were confined there. There 
are still a considerabe number of military 
offenders now incarcerated in the Federal 
civil prisons but every attempt is being made 
to reduce the number. With the reduction 
which has been taking place in the Army the 
number of military prisoners’ has been 
shrinking correspondingly. On June 30, 1926, 
there were in confinement at the U.S. Dis- 
ciplinary Barracks, Fort Leavenworth, Kans., 
1,246 men, at the Pacific branch, Alcatraz, 
Calif., 398, and at the Atlantic branch, Gov- 
ernors Island, N.Y., 583. 


NAVAL PRISONS 


The Judge Advocate General of the Navy 
is the officer directly in charge of the Naval 
prisons at Portsmouth, N.H., Parris Island, 
S.C. and Mare Island, Calif. These institu- 
tions receive not only officers and enlisted 
men of the Navy but also are open to men 
of the Marine Corps and Coast Guard who 
violate the regulations of their service. 

The main building of the Portsmouth 
Naval Prison was completed in 1904. It con- 
sists of a large square tower with a cell block, 
containing 320 cells extending to the south- 
west. The accommodations of the prison 
were greatly increased during the World War 
when there were at one time nearly 2,500 men 
in the institution. 

The average population of all the naval 
prisons has decreased very rapidly since the 
war. As a result almost all naval prisoners 
have now been withdrawn from State and 
Federal penitentiaries. As a consequence of 
the transfer of naval activities from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific coast the number of 
naval prisoners on the west coast has in- 
creased beyond the capacity of the Mare 
Island Prison. The overcrowding of this 
prison, which is a piecemeal development 
from an old original building with stone 
cells, at one time became so great it was 
necessary to transfer some men by Navy 
transport to the Portsmouth Naval Prison. 
Frequent recommendations for a modern 
prison at Mare Island to house about 500 
men has not yet resulted in a new institu- 
tion. On June 30, 1926, there were 337 men 
in the Portsmouth prison, 354 at Parris 
Island, 183 at Mare Island and 14 at Cavite, 
PI 


NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


On July 1, 1862, President Lincoln ap- 
proved an act to incorporate the Guardian 
Society “to reform juvenile offenders in the 
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District of Columbia.” The home, estab- 
lished by the Guardian Society, was at first 
located in Georgetown. By 1870 it had 
grown to an institution or reform school 
having a population of 63 boys. By the act 
of May 5, 1872, the Secretary of the Interior 
was authorized to purchase a new site for 
the school on which buildings to house 300 
boys were authorized. The present site of 
the school, about 3 miles northeast of the 
National Capitol, was selected. There are 
now about 350 acres of land in the school 
reservation. 

The school was originally established as a 
reform school for boys of the District of 
Columbia. By the act of March 5, 1872, the 
supervision of the school was transferred 
from the Secretary of the Interior to the 
Department of Justice. The act of May 3, 
1876, revised and amended the various acts 
relating to the reform school. It provided 
a board of seven trustees appointed by the 
President upon the recommendation of the 
Attorney General. One Senator and one 
Member of the House of Representatives act 
as consulting trustees. One of the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia also 
has the full powers of a trustee. 

The name of the institution was changed 
first to the Reform School of the District 
of Columbia and later to the National Train- 
ing School for Boys. 

The school was originally conceived of as 
a strictly District of Columbia institution. 
The status of the institution, however, was 
changed in 1905 from the joint control of 
the District Commissioners and the Depart- 
ment of Justice to exclusive management by 
a Board of Trustees selected by the Attorney 
General and appointed by the President. 
The school has thenceforth been supported 
directly from the Federal Treasury and boys 
sentenced by Federal courts outside the 
District of Columbia have been committed 
to it. The District of Columbia boys are 
paid for under a contract with the Board of 
Public Welfare of the District of Columbia, 

The number of boys from the District has 
up to recent years far exceeded the number 
of boys from other Federal judicial districts. 
By 1924, however, the population was nearly 
evenly divided between those coming from 
the District of Columbia and those from out- 
side. On October 13, 1927, there were 128 
District boys sentenced by the juvenile police 
and supreme courts of the District of Colum- 
bia, and 357 U.S. boys serving terms im- 
posed by the Federal district courts. The 
Attorney General designates where boys un- 
der 17 years of age are to serve. Many of 
those within a reasonable distance of Wash- 
ington are sent to the National Training 
School. 

Recently the physical equipment of the 
school has been added to by the building of 
two new dormitories so as to mitigate the 
evils of overcrowding which has affected this 
as well as the other Federal correctional in- 
stitutions. In the original group of build- 
ings is an administration building, assembly 
hall, six dormitories, industrial building, 
school, hospital, barns, poultry houses, boil- 
erhouse, and utilities. The administration 
building located on a hill above the old 
Bladensburg Turnpike, is an imposing build- 
ing commanding a splendid view of the sur- 
rounding country. The school building con- 
tains two large study halls—one for white 
boys and that other colored—classrooms, a 
gymnasium, bowling alleys, 
rooms, offices, and an assembly room. The 
curriculum is progressive and well adapted 
to teaching problem boys. Military training 
is an important feature in the school life. 

HISTORY OF THE FEDERAL PENAL SYSTEM 

In the century following the surrender of 
Cornwallis only passing attention was given 
to the problem of caring for those persons 
who offended the few Federal criminal stat- 
utes. Little concern was felt for the rela- 
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tively few U.S. convicts. It was only natural 
that the Legislature of a young republic, with 
little money to spend and fearing to encroach 
too rapidly upon the jealously guarded pre- 
rogatives of the States, should adopt at its 
first session in 1789 a resolution respect- 
fully requesting the legislatures of the 
several States to pass laws making it the 
duty of the keepers of their jails to receive 
and safely keep prisoners committed to their 
charge under the authority of the United 
States; the United States offering to pay for 
their keep. Practically all of the States com- 
plied with this request and the Federal Gov- 
ernment immediately dismissed this problem 
from further consideration for exactly 100 
years, while the Federal convicts were 
boarded and maintained by a large number 
of State reformatories and penitentiaries. As 
late as 1889 there were only about 1,252 U.S. 
prisoners scattered among those States havy- 
ing accommodations for their maintenance. 
The territorial prisons of course came under 
the jurisdiction of the Central Government 
but these were used largely for the incarcera- 
tion of persons offending local regulations 
and were usually transferred to the new State 
at the time it was granted autonomy. 

It was easy to forget the hapless individual 
who had run counter to the U.S. statutes 
because he was no trouble to the Federal 
Government. It cost but little to maintain 
him in State institutions most of which 
were glad to receive and subsist him for the 
value of his labor which was usually leased 
or contracted out, the pessimistic would have 
us believe, to some fortunate contributor to 
the coffers of the political party in power. 
U.S. prisoners were an asset to the State 
because of the value of their labor. Con- 
gressional legislation, however (Feb. 23, 1887) 
put a stop to this practice by pro- 
hibiting the employment on the contract 
or lease basis of any persons convicted of 
violating a Federal statute. When the States 
were forced to maintain Federal prisoners 
in idleness they began charging the Gov- 
ernment from 25 to 35 cents per day for 
their maintenance, which seemed an exorbi- 
tant rate in those days. A number of States 
also passed laws prohibiting the receipt of 
Federal prisoners. Some of them were will- 
ing to accept prisoners sentenced within 
their territorial limits but refused to accept 
those from outside the State. 

The Department of Justice, which was 
charged with the duty of disbursing the 
funds for Federal convicts made a number 
of recommendations to Congress on the sub- 
ject. A congressional committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate the matter. The Ju- 
diciary Committee headed by Mr. Stewart 
of Georgia considered the problem. The Gen- 
eral Agent of the Department of Justice, Mr. 
E. C. Foster, presented the facts to the Amer- 
ican Prison Association and a number of 
other individuals interested in prison reform 
agitated the question. 

Increasing attention to this problem was 
also forced upon the Federal Government 
by the rate at which Federal offenders were 
increasing along with the disparity in con- 
ditions of treatment prevailing among Fed- 
eral convicts. By 1891 there were nearly 
1,600 persons convicted of a penitentiary of- 
fense. After à man was committed by a 
U.S. judge to a State penal institution he 
was forgotten. There was no supervision or 
inquiry into the conditions of these unfor- 
tunates. Indeed, so far was all control re- 
linquished by the Government that it was— 
and still is—provided by law that: 

“Whenever any minal convinced of an 
offense against the United States is impris- 
oned in a jail or penitentiary of any State 
or Territory, such criminal shall in all re- 
spects be subject to the same discipline and 
treatment as convicts sentenced by the 
courts of the State or Territory in which 
such jail or penitentiary is situated; and 
when so confined therein shall be exclu- 
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sively under the control of the officers hav- 
ing charge of the same, under the laws of 
the State or Territory.” 

Not alone was there no inspection of 
the places where Federal prisoners were con- 
fined, no uniform attempt to reform the 
Federal prisoner, and no congruity of treat- 
ment of persons convicted of offenses un- 
known to State officers, but there was also 
actual discrimination against Federal of- 
fenders who could not share in the benefits 
of the local laws permitting parole or reduc- 
tion of sentence for good conduct. Depri- 
vation of the incentives that induced their 
fellow prisoners to work for parole, and in- 
ability of the State officials to keep their 
minds occupied by useful employment, 
caused Federal prisoners to believe they were 
being unjustly treated and encouraged them 
to be insubordinate and thus frequently sub- 
jected to the rigorous and direct methods 
of discipline which were common in those 
days. ? 

These facts and frequent recommendations 
of the Attorney General finally resulted in 
the approval of an act by the 51st Congress 
(March 3, 1889) authorizing the purchase of 
sites for the erection of three U.S. prisons. 
These prisons were to be located “one north, 
the other south of the 39° N. latitude and east 
of the Rocky Mountains, the third site to be 
located west of the Rocky Mountains and the 
same to be located geographically as to be 
most easy of access to the different portions 
of the country.” To save reference to the 
geography it may be helpful to know that 
the 39° N. latitude runs from Cape May 
slightly south of Cincinnati, just north of St. 
Louis, immediately south of Kansas City to 
about the geographical center of Colorado. 

The apparent reason for the selection of 
this line was the desire of those in charge of 
the legislation to avoid subjecting persons 
reared in the South to the rigors of the north- 
ern climate. At least this was the reason 
advanced in the debate on the bill in the 
House, and Attorney General Judson Harmon 
in his report for the year 1895 (p. 27) says, 
“It is suggested that at least one peniten- 
tiary should be established in a Southern 
State for the confinement of convicts from 
southern districts. This measure seems to 
me to be imperatively demanded for reasons 
of humanity as well as economy. But few 
State institutions in that section can be 
used for Federal prisoners. who are conse- 
quently sent to penitentiaries in northern 
districts. The change of climate involved 
results injuriously, and executive clemency 
is frequently invoked and exercised on the 
ground alone that the prisoner’s health has 
been permanently broken and incurable dis- 
ease contracted by the severity of the north- 
ern winters.” 

How far necessity has compelled the Fed- 
eral Government to stray from the motive 
prompting the selection of sites can be seen 
from a study of the table showing the States 
from which commitments have been made 
to the prisons at Atlanta and Leavenworth. 


THE LEAVENWORTH PENITENTIARY 


Unfortunately the act passed by the 51st 
Congress authorizing the purchase of sites for 
the erection of three U.S. prisons was held to 
be inoperative because it carried no appro- 
priation. Evidently responsive to the press- 
ing need for a Federal penal institution, Con- 
gress in the sundry civil bill approved March 
2, 1895, provided for the transfer of the mili- 
tary prison at Fort Leavenworth to the De- 
partment of Justice. Probably at the time 
this was considered to be merely a temporary 
expedient. It resulted however in determin- 
ing the ultimate location of one of our Fed- 
eral penitentiaries. 

The Army was the first to select this lo- 
cality for the incarceration of its offenders 
against Army regulations. In March 1873, 
Congress finally passed, after a considerable 
period of agitation and a number of recom- 
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mendations by the military authorities, an 
act providing for the establishment of a mil- 
itary prison. It was at first planned to locate 
the prison on Rock Island but when it was 
found that the prison might be likely to 
restrict and interfere with the use of the 
island for an ordnance depot the original act 
was amended (May 24, 1874) and Fort Leav- 
enworth was substituted for Rock Island. 
The quartermaster storehouses were adapted 
for the military prison which continued to 
house military offenders until 1895. 

When it was found that the act providing 
for the establishment of the three civil in- 
stitutions was inoperative, attention was di- 
rected to the possibility of turning the 
military prison into a civil institution. De- 
spite the protests of the War Department, 
Congress authorized the transfer of the Mili- 
tary Establishment to the Department of 
Justice and on July 1, 1895, the U.S. peni- 
tentlary under the Department of Justice was 
inaugurated. 

It did not take long for the Attorney 
General to realize that the old adapted store- 
houses of the military reservation were not 
suitable for a civil institution. The Attor- 
ney General believed that the old military 
prison did not afford adequate security be- 
cause its walls were only 20 feet high. More- 
over he thought it was not large enough as 
it could accommodate only 500 convicts 
which was less than one-fifth of the whole 
number of Federal prisoners. It was at that 
time proposed to use it chiefly for persons 
convicted in the judicial districts adjacent 
to Kansas. As can be seen from the table of 
commitments Indian territory furnished a 
large proportion of the inmates of the Leav- 
enworth Prison from 1895 until 1905. 

The penal authorities then recommended 
and brought about the approval on June 10, 
1896, of an act authorizing the selection of a 
site on the military reservation for the erec- 
tion of a penitentiary and other buildings 
for the incarceration of at least 1,200 con- 
victs. A site comprising about 1,000 acres 
was set aside on the southwest section of the 
old military reservation and adjoining the 
north line of the city of Leavenworth. Con- 
struction on the civil prison began shortly 
thereafter and has continued since that time 
to the present date. 

The construction on the walls, cellhouses, 
workshops, and other buildings of the Leav- 
enworth Penitentiary has been done largely 
by convict labor. This accounts to a consid- 
erable extent for its tardy completion. Con- 
struction was slow at first due to the fact 
that the prisoners who did most of the work 
were housed in the disciplinary barracks and 
marched each day to the site of their labors, a 
distance of nearly 2 miles. 

The plans for the new penitentiary were 
drafted by William S. Eames, of St. Louis, 
Mo. They provided for a penitentiary, with 
a capacity of 1,200 inmates, on the radial 
plan; that is, 4 cellhouses radiate from a 
rotunda with a projection in the center for 
offices, dining room, kitchen, and chapel. 
The original plans provided that over the 
rotunda there was to be a dome the top of 
which was to be 200 feet from the street. 
They also provided that each cell was to be 
5% by 9 feet with an 8-foot ceiling. A mod- 
ern ventilation system was also provided. 
A wall 30 feet high which was to surround 
completely the prison and all of the adjoin- 
ing buildings and workshops was incorpo- 
rated in the plans. No substantial or im- 
portant change in the original plans of the 
architect have been made. The size of the 
cells in the west main cell block have been 
made larger and were planned to house four 
men. 

The work of constructing the Leavenworth 
Penitentiary has extended over a period of 30 
years. Active work on the new penitentiary 
was begun in March 1897, with the clearing 
of the site, establishing the grades, opening 
of a stone quarry and planning the construc- 
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tion of a brick plant. By the 30th of June 
1904, the entire enclosing wall, towers, sally- 
ports, and some work on the foundations and 
steel framing of the northeast cellhouse had 
been completed. On February 1, 1906, the 
second subsidiary or northwest cell wing was 
completed along with the kitchen, dining 
room, and residence for the warden and 
deputy warden at which time the old mili- 
tary prison was abandoned. While work on 
the foundations of the main front cell wings 
was begun in 1906, the first or east main cell 
wing was not completed until 1915. The west 
main cell wing was nearly completed when 
on July 19, 1919, a disastrous fire did much 
damage necessitating the replacing of much 
of the stone work and removal and reerec- 
tion of the steel work. The west cell wing 
was completed during the fiscal year 1923. 
Work on the administration building and 
rotunda has been going forward since that 
time and it is believed these will be com- 
pleted by the end of the fiscal year 1928. 

Besides the main prison buildings there 
has also been constructed at Leavenworth 
a hospital, farm buildings, physician’s resi- 
dence, shoe factory, and a number of smaller 
buildings. 

Continued recommendations by many 
wardens and Attorneys General that Con- 
gress provide some means of employing the 
convicts was partially answered so far as 
Leavenworth is concerned by providing for 
additional land for the prisoners to farm. 
By the act of May 31, 1924, Congress author- 
ized the transfer of a 900-acre tract of rich 
bottom land which formed part of the mili- 
tary reservation on the east bank of the 
Missouri River to the Department of Justice. 
In order to give access to the land funds 
were also appropriated for renovating the 
old Rock Island Bridge across the Missouri 
River. 

It has been impossible to ascertain the 
exact cost of constructing this prison but 
from the best sources available it appears 
to have cost in the neighborhood of 
$3,500,000. 

ATLANTA PENITENTIARY 

The transfer of the old military prison at 
Fort Leavenworth to the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Justice for use as a civil prison 
did not solve the problem of what should 
be done with the Federal offenders. The 
number of Federal prisoners was increasing 
rapidly. From June 30, 1895, to June 30, 
1896, the number of U.S. convicts increased 
from 2,516 to 3,012. There was no suitable 
place in the East or South where they could 
be housed; the States were objecting to re- 
ceiving Federal convicts and the number of 
long-sentence convicts from the District of 
Columbia where there was no proper place 
of confinement, other than an antiquated 
and overcrowded jail, were increasing. 

For these reasons Congress made effective 
the law already passed in 1891, providing 
for the establishment of three Federal peni- 
tentiaries by embodying in the Sundry Civil 
Act approved July 1, 1898, an appropriation 
of $15,000 “to enable the Attorney General 
and the Secretary of the Interior to have 
prepared plans, specifications, and esti- 
mates, and for expenses connected with the 
selection of a prison site south of the 39th 
degree of north latitude and east of the 
Rocky Mountains.” 

In compliance with the provisions of this 
act the Attorney General selected a site on 
the outskirts of Atlanta, Ga. The tract com- 
prising about 300 acres was purchased by the 
city of Atlanta for $60,000 and presented to 
the Government. 

The Sundry Civil Act approved March 3, 
1899, carried an appropriation of $500,000 for 
the erection, complete, of a U.S. penitentiary 
at Atlanta, Ga. The original plans as ap- 
proved contemplated the erection of a prison 
complete consisting of cellhouse with accom- 
modations for about 500 prisoners, admin- 
istration building, dining room, offices, and 
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utilities. The original plans were prepared, 
however, with a view to the addition of an- 
other building large enough to increase the 
capacity to 1,200 convicts. 

The contract for the erection of the prison 
was let in 1900. The prison was formally 
oceupied on January 31, 1902, In view of 
the fact that the structure as originally 
planned could not be constructed within the 
total amount appropriated ($615,000) the 
main building as designed was omitted. The 
front consisted at first of the smaller cell- 
house with a structure built to connect 
ultimately the two cell blocks used as an 
administration building. The wisdom and 
foresight of the authors of this plan can now 
be appreciated when it is realized that there 
are at present 3,200 men incarcerated in an 
institution planned at first for 500 men 
and later modified to accommodate in the 
very indefinite future perhaps 1,200 men. 

With the 350 prisoners in confinement at 
the end of the fiscal year 1902, active con- 
struction on the farm buildings, stone shed, 
warden’s residence, and the wall was begun. 
It took 7 years to build the prison wall, 30 
feet high, which encloses about 28 acres. It 
is interesting to know that at the time this 
wall was completed in 1910, it was, with one 
exception, the largest single piece of concrete 
construction in this country. The founda- 
tions and footings for the main front cell 
building were begun in 1904. Other con- 
struction work besides the enclosing wall, 
main front cell buildings, and administra- 
tion building, was carried along concurrent- 
ly, including a hospital, isolation building, 
stables, and other outbuildings. By the end 
of the fiscal year 1911, the walis of the ad- 
ministration building and main cell wings 
were raised on the average about halfway to 
the roofline. Work on a deputy warden's 
residence, laundry building, and tailor shop 
was begun in 1912. The rapidly increasing 
prison population was responsible for the 
quickening of building operations during 
1915 and 1916, so that by the end of the 
fiscal year 1917, the west main cell wing had 
been completed. 

The east main cell wing evidently would 
have been completed during 1918, had not 
the efforts of the inmates and prison officials 
been diverted to the construction of a cot- 
ton-duck mill, provisions for which was 
made by Congress in the act approved July 
10, 1918. The duck mill was completed and 
ready for operation during 1920. Due to a 
surplus supply of canvas from the war the 
‘mill did not begin to operate at anywhere 
near its capacity until the latter part of the 
fiscal year 1921. 

The same act also provided $200,000 for 
the purchase of a farm. About 1,248 acres 
of farmland in De Kalb County, approxi- 
mately 8 miles from the institution, was 
secured during the fiscal year 1920. Housing 
facilities for nearly 200 men have been pro- 
vided, the road from the prison to the farm 
has been improved, and the farm completely 
stocked and equipped. 

The construction work on the east main 
cell wing was completed during the first half 
of the calendar year 1920. The final con- 
struction work on the penitentiary was com- 
pleted by the first of January 1921. A new 
powerplant has since been planned and is 
now being installed. 

M’NEIL ISLAND 

As in the case of Leavenworth the selec- 
tion of McNeil Island as a site for a Federal 
penitentiary was due more to circumstance 
and expediency than it was to conscious 
planning. It seems clear that Leavenworth 
was determined upon as a site for a Federal 
prison largely because it was near the old 
Army prison—taken over by the civil au- 
thorities as a temporary makeshift—where 
prison labor and free land was available. 
Circumstance has also played a most impor- 
tant part in the development of McNeil Is- 
land as a Federal penitentiary. The first 
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reference in the statutes to a Federal prison 
in Washington is found in the act approved 
January 22, 1867, wherein it was provided 
that not to exceed $20,000 of the net pro- 
ceeds of the internal revenue of the Terri- 
tor of Washington was appropriated for the 
purpose of erecting a penitentiary in that 
Territory. Twenty thousand dollars more 
was appropriated for McNeil Island by the 
act of February 22, 1873. In 1874, an addi- 
tional appropriation of $7,000 for placing the 
bulldings in suitable condition for the re- 
ception and confinement of convicts was 
was made. McNeil Island continued to be 
used as a Territorial prison under the direc- 
tion of the U.S. marshal until Washington 
was admitted as a State. 

The following excerpt from the annual re- 
port of the Attorney General for the year 
1897 relative to McNeil Island explains its 
status after Washington was admitted as a 
State: ‘ 

“After the approval of the act of February 
22, 1889, providing for the admission of 
Washington Territory into the Union as a 
State, the attention of Federal officials 
therein was called in 1890 to section 15 of 
said act, which the Department seemed to 
hold provided for the transfer of the U.S. 
penitentiary on McNeil Island to the State 
of Washington. Instructions to this effect 
were given the then U.S. marshal, district 
of Washington, but the Governor of the 
State declined to accept the institution with 
the prisoners therein, until specific authority 
for its acceptance had been conferred on 
him by the Legislature of Washington. This 
apparently has never been done, and the 
U.S, marshal was accordingly directed by the 
Attorney General to continue to conduct the 
penitentiary as before, and it has since been, 
and is now conducted, as a Federal institu- 
tion. 

“In it are confined prisoners who have 
been convicted and sentenced in the Federal 
courts of Washington, except the more des- 
perate convicts, who are sent to State pris- 
ons where they can be more securely kept. 
The buildings of this U.S. penitentiary, which 
are old and constructed chiefly of wood, are 
in an insecure condition, and the necessity 
exists, if the institution is to be continued 
as a place of confinement for U.S. prisoners, 
for the erection of buildings of modern char- 
acter where convicts can be securely con- 
fined, in which case provision might be made 
for the confinement of all prisoners convict- 
ed of crimes against the United States on the 
Pacific slope who are now sent to State penal 
institutions. In the absence of such provi- 
sion it is believed that the Department 
should be authorized by Congress to aban- 
don it entirely. The present per capita cost 
of maintaining the penitentiary, including 
guarding and subsisting prisoners, is about 
70 or 75 cents per day.” 

The authorities of the State of Washing- 
ton evidently did not believe McNeil a proper 
place for the confinement of State convicts 
or they did not want to take it over and have 
two State prisons on their hands, The prin- 
cipal place of confinement for the State con- 
victs was the Walla Walla Prison which had 
been established in 1886. Instead of taking 
over McNeil Island the State recovered their 


proportionate share of the cost of the prison 


by securing in 1893 from Congress an appro- 
priation of $30,000 for the State prison at 
Walla Walla (27 Stat. L. 646). 

The propriety of continuing McNeil Island 
as a penitentiary after the State of Washing- 
ton refused to accept it often troubled the 
Department of Justice. In 1898 the Attorney 
General reported: 

“The attention of Congress has heretofore 
been invited to the condition of this institu- 
tion, and the question submitted as to the 
propriety .and expediency of enlarging it, 
with the ultimate intention of making it the 
place of confinement for all U.S. prisoners 
(sentenced to a penitentiary) from the Pa- 
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cific slope districts. .The recently 
made were requisite in order to keep it from 
actual ruin and decay and to render it rea- 
sonably secure, but have not resulted, of 
course, in increasing its capacity. Whether 
this prison shall continue to be maintained 
in its present status or an amount sufficient 
to convert it into a first-class penitentiary 
shall be appropriated is a question before the 
Congress for consideration.” 

The following excerpt from the report of 
the Attorney General for 1901 indicates that 
the problem was still unsolved at that time: 

“This [McNeil Island] institution has been 
carried on for a number of years as a GOV- 
ernment prison, the expenses of maintenance 
being defrayed from the general appropria- 
tion ‘Support of U.S. prisoners.’ It is under- 
stood to be but poorly suited to the purpose, 
however, and some action, apparently, should 
be taken looking either to its discontinuance 
entirely or its conversion into a suitable 
prison for Federal convicts from the western 
districts. If the latter is impracticable, be- 
cause of its location or otherwise, the pro- 
priety of securing a new site for the erection 
of a third U.S. prison might possibly be con- 
sidered,” 

Again in 1902 Attorney General Knox said 
the place was unfit for the purposes of a 
penitentiary, that it was not easily accessible, 
and indicated that it should be abandoned. 
He recommended however that consideration 
be given to the erection of a prison for the 
reception of U.S. prisoners from the extreme 
western districts and Alaska. 

Nothing, however, was done about aban- 
doning the institution and the pressing need 
for a place of confinement for prisoners west 
of the Rockies was growing. Although an 
appropriation of $30,000 for improving facili- 
ties at McNeil Island was made in 1903 it was 
not expended until 1905, the reason evident- 
ly being that the Attorney General felt the 
site should be abandoned. This appropri- 
ation was finally used for a cellhouse con- 
taining 66 cells, completed in 1907. This was 
the second cellhouse, the other one was built 
in 1873 of brick and stone by a private con- 
tractor. It contains 42 cells now accommo- 
dating 2 men each. 

This institution continued to dodder along 
under the direction of the U.S. marshal un- 
til 1909 when a warden was appointed and 
construction completed on the new cell block 
which was authorized in 1903. The comple- 
tion of this cell block raised the capacity 
of the institution to about 200 prisoners, 
nearly twice its former size, the average pop- 
ulation, therefore, having been less than 100. 
There were, for instance, in confinement on 
June 20, 1907, only 81 prisoners from Wash- 
ington, Alaska, Oregon, and Idaho. The ap- 
pended chart shows the growth of the pop- 
ulation of this institution. 

The institution gradually grew until during 
the fiscal year 1918 there was an average of 
240 inmates crowded within its confines. No 
further recommendations looking to its aban- 
donment were made and it was evidently ac- 
cepted that this was to be the only Federal 
institution on the Pacific coast, for in 1919 
the largest single appropriation for new con- 
struction that had ever been made became 
available on July 1, 1918. This money was 
for a new cellhouse, five stories high, 70 by 
125 feet. On each of the five tiers room for 
eight cells was provided, each one accommo- 
dating six men. This cellhouse and its ap- 
purtenances was completed in the fall of 
1921. 

It was the hope of the warden that when 
the new cellhouse was completed the old 
cellhouse built in 1873 could be abandoned 
as well as some of the so-called dormitories 
which had been pressed into service to take 
care of the rapidly expanding prison popula- 
tion as emergency accommodations. Due 
to the expanding population he has never, 
however, been able to realize this objective. 
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There is now in process of construction 
a new cellhouse which when completed will 
provide accommodations for about 300 addi- 
tional inmates. s 

The original reservation for the McNeil 
Island Penitentiary comprised about 27 
acres on a large island in the southwestern 
part of Puget Sound about 16 miles from 
Tacoma and 46 miles from the city of Seattle, 
from which place all supplies must be pro- 
cured, All supplies and persons having busi- 
ness at the institution are transported by 
the Government from the mainland in gaso- 
line launches. In 1923 the Legislature of 
the State of Washington authorized the 
transfer of about 360 acres of land on Mc- 
Neil Island belonging to the State to the 
Federal Government in exchange for lands 
in the Olympic National Forest Reserve. The 
Congress approved of this exchange and the 
property has now been added to the peniten- 
tiary reservation. Unfortunately, however, 
this land is located almost 244 miles from the 
prison with no improved roads leading to 
it. In spite of its distance, an honor farm 
has been hewn out of the wilderness. In 
the not far distant future it will be a splen- 
did source of food products, and fresh vege- 
tables as well as healthful and refreshing 
employment for the prisoners, a large por- 
tion of whom are users of narcotics. 

The problem of supplying the institution 
with potable water has always been a per- 
plexing one. Up until February 1923, water 
was obtained from two wells. On the night 
of February 2, 1923, both wells caved in 
evidently due to seismic distrubances. 
Temporary relief was obtained by using the 
water from springs and by drilling at the 
site of the former well. An appropriation 
of $60,000 to drill new wells, erect a tank, 
and provide pumping facilities was made 
and the institution is now developing a 
supply of water which may or may not 
prove ample for its needs. 


FEDERAL INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTION FOR WOMEN 


The need for a place of confinement for 
female prisoners did not become acute until 
after the passage of the white slave and 
narcotic acts. Prior to that time the num- 
ber of women prisoners had been so negligi- 
ble that they could be taken care of by 
boarding them in various State institutions. 
The problem was first presented in the 
Annual Report of the Attorney General for 
the year 1912, when he recommended an 
appropriation of $55,000 for completion of 
a wing for female prisoners at the Leaven- 
worth Penitentiary. Preliminary plans and 
work had already been started on this wing 
but it had not been carried to completion 
due to lack of funds. Also it seems to have 
been the opinion of the Department that it 
was not wise to attempt to place female 
prisoners near male offenders nor subject 
them to the same rules, discipline, and 
administration. 

At any rate nothing further was done un- 
til 1923 when the matter was presented to 
Congress by the Department of Justice 
through Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, 
Assistant Attorney General in Charge of 
Prisons. A number of women's organiza- 
tions had become interested in the problem. 
They endorsed the proposal to establish an 
industrial institution for women and their 
representatives appeared before the Judiciary 
Committee of the House as well as informing 
individual Congressmen of their views. 

President Coolidge in his message to Con- 
gress delivered December 6, 1923, said: 

“The National Government has never given 
adequate attention to its prison problems. 
* * * Two independent reformatories are 
needed: one for the segregation of women 
and another for the segregation of young 
men serving their first sentence.” 

The enabling act was passed on June 7, 
1924, authorizing the Attorney General, the 
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Secretary of Labor, and the Secretary of the 
Interior to choose a site for the institution, 
The site chosen was at Alderson, W. Va., on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad about 20 
miles from White Sulphur Springs. The 
property, consisting of about 500 acres, is a 
long narrow strip following a bend in the 
Greenbrier River, 

The institution, with a projected capacity 
of 500 inmates, has been built on the cottage 
plan. While each cottage is a distinct unit 
with its own dining room and kitchen, the 
whole institution is made homogeneous by 
a central receiving building, hospital, and 
utilities. 

The roads in and about the institution 
are being constructed by an honor camp of 
male convicts detailed from Atlanta and 
Leavenworth. 

The institution was formally opened in 
April 1927. 

THE JAIL PROBLEM 


The Federal Government is now compelled 
to board in local jails throughout the coun- 
try, persons awaiting trial, held as witnesses, 
or convicted of misdemeanors or felonies 
carrying sentences of less than a year. Just 
how many prisoners are thus held no one 
seems able to state accurately. The best esti- 
mate obtainable indicates that there are an 
average of from 6,200 to 8,000, or possibly 
9,000, such individuals in the 900 or so 
county and municipal jails throughout the 
United States. The map in the accompanying 
charts shows the number and their location 
on June 30, 1927, as reported by the 80-odd 
U.S. marshals. 

In the whole penal problem the most vex- 
ing phase is the care and treatment of men 
and women who are awaiting trial for some 
offense, held as witnesses, or serving short 
sentences, The bulk of the county jails and 
workhouses are in a deplorable condition so 
far as sanitation, ventilation, and health 
conditions are concerned. In most of the 
jails there is no classification of those being 
detained; no separation of the guilty from the 
innocent; the convicted from those await- 
ing trial or being held as witnesses; the in- 
fected from the well. Not only is there no 
classification in the smaller county jails but 
even in the larger prisons like the Tombs, 
and the Queens Prison in New York, the 
Moyamensing Prison in Philadelphia, and the 
Baltimore city jail there is only the slightest 
attempt to classify the prisoners. In our 
own jail in the District of Columbia condi- 
tions are almost a public disgrace. Almost 
without exception there is no attempt to 
provide work for the sentenced man in jail 
during the period of his confinement. Every- 
where the jails are crowded to the point al- 
most of overflowing. Men not only are 
doubled up in cells built for only one man 
but there are sometimes three, four, or five 
men in a one-man cell. The cities, States, 
and counties are everywhere refusing to ac- 
cept Federal prisoners. It taxes the in- 
genuity of the officials to the utmost to find 
any place at all where Federal offenders can 
be held. 4 

Improvements in the jail system are almost 
impossible to make in spite of the vigorous 
efforts which have been made by State boards 
of charity, prison reform committees, and 
prison associations. The jail is always the 
last place to receive attention by the legisla- 
ture, budget committees, and the public. 

Some idea of the feeling that has been in- 
jected into this problem can be gathered 
from the following excerpts from a speech 
by the Honorable Joseph C. Hutcheson, Jr., 
judge of the U.S. Court, Southern District of 
Texas: 

“It became my imperative duty to go into 
these jails, and find out at first hand what 
they were, and what confinement in jail 
really meant. I found there conditions 
which, apparently taken for granted by those 
in charge of the jails, struck me as so medie- 
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val and barbarous, and so contrary to the 
ordinary principles of Christianity, that I 
was shocked beyond expression; not at any 
direct and malevolent cruelty toward the in- 
mates on the part of their custodians, but at 
the very conditions themselves. That men 
with lungs and hearts, nerves and brains 
like mine were penned up for months on end 
without a thing to do; with no access to the 
open air, no opportunity for any kind of ex- 
ercise except in the “bullpens” and run- 
arounds inside of dark walls, no provision 
made for their occupation or their improve- 
ment, and generally, at the heartbreaking, 
morale-destroying cruelty of society in per- 
mitting the maintenance of the system, shift- 
less, sloppy, and destructive to those who 
it has taken captive. 

“Leaving every other thought aside, I was 
impressed with the economic loss to society 
of this miserable practice of locking a man 
up in a cage like a wild animal, and then 
after a certain time turning him loose on so- 
ciety, still like a wild animal as far as any- 
thing society has done to help him: This is 
not commonsense; certainly it is not Chris- 
tianity. 

* * * * * 

“I found the Federal Government in the 
position of a purely permissive tenant of the 
jails, and, due to the higgling-niggling 
policy pursued by its agents in making con- 
tracts for the subsistence and medical care 
of its prisoners and their arbitrary and dila- 
tory practices in settling and discharging the 
jail accounts, quite an unwelcomed tenant; 
a position unjust to the counties and States, 
unjust to the United States, and, I soon 
found, unjust toward its prisoners. 

“I found that if I approached the matter 
of jail conditions in a spirit of complaint I 
would not only be committing a breach of 
good manners toward an unwilling and long 
suffering host, but I would be met, as the 
marshal had on several occasions already 
been met, with the polite but firm answer: 
Well, we don’t want these prisoners, they 
cost us money and trouble. We are not 
properly paid for them though we are giving 
them as good, if not better, treatment than 
our own, and if conditions don’t suit you, 
take them out.’ 


“In March 1925, the Federal grand jury 
at Houston was charged to make an investi- 
gation of the Harris County jail and to re- 
turn a report thereon, not in a spirit of criti- 
cism or of faultfinding with the county offi- 
cers, but a real report, constructive, for hu- 
manizing the jail according to the modern 
theory that a prisoner is a ward and not an 
enemy of society. 

. 7 * . s 

“In lieu of the present haphazard system 
this. report does not recommend either 
splendid buildings or mushy and sentimen- 
tal treatment. It advocates strict, whole- 
some, kindly, and constructive discipline un- 
der proper surroundings. It emphasizes the 
point of view that the object is to convert 
the antisocial and the unsocial into the so- 
cial; that society must mold its wards while 
it has them, and that it is the spirit toward 
oe „task which gives its accomplishment 

e. 


* . * * . 


Regardless of one’s feelings as to whether 
the foregoing is a dispassionate statement of 
facts, it is certain that the Federal Govern- 
ment has reached the point where it plan- 
ning for the future it must depend upon its 
own resources. 

Hardship on local taxpayers 

It is also argued that the system of board- 
ing Federal prisoners in local jails is unfair 
to the local taxpayer since the Government 
will pay only for the fair cost of subsistence 
and make no allowance for the use of the 
building. The Federal Government cannot 
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do this because the law (Rev. Stat. 5545) 
provides: 

“There shall be allowed and paid by the 
Attorney General, for the subsistence of pris- 
oners in the custody of any marshal of the 
United States and the warden of the jail in 
the District of Columbia, such sum only as it 
reasonably and actually cost to subsist 
them,” 

Since the Government does not pay rent 
and does not distribute its prisoners uni- 
formly, the taxpayers of one jurisdiction bear 
a disproportionate share of the rental charge 
for housing Federal convicts, say those who 
oppose the housing of Federal prisoners in 
local jails. On the other hand, however, 
there are a few places where the number of 
local prisoners is not sufficient to fill the jail 
and the presence of Federal prisoners keeps 
down unit costs. 

When the Federal Government boards its 
prisoners in local jails it thereby surrenders 
a large measure of control over them. It is 
next to impossible to inspect all of the places 
where they are detained, see that they obtain 
what is paid for and prevent the granting of 
undeserved liberties. The Bureau of Inves- 
tigation reports that in 1926 it “investigated 
under charge of contempt of court the case 
of Sheriff P. M. Hoffman, of Cook County, 
III., who was sentenced to 1 month in jail 
and to pay a fine of $2,500 for allowing undue 
liberties to a number of wealthy boot- 
leggers who were Federal prisoners in his 
charge.” 

“Another case of similar character was that 
of Mannie Pickeloup who was warden of the 
New Orleans House of Detention. * * * 
These officers charged with the custody of 
Federal prisoners were cited for failure to 
exercise proper supervision over their charges 
and for allowing undue liberty and privi- 
leges.” 

The remedy 


But what can be done about this condi- 
tion of affairs? Can the Federal Govern- 
ment ever hope to provide adequate jail 
facilities for its prisoners who are spread 
over the length and breadth of the United 
States? Is it practical for the Central Gov- 
ernment to construct detention houses or 
jails of its own wherever there are Federal 
prisoners? To one who considers the mag- 
nitude of the problem the answer obviously 
must be in the negative. It can, however, 
provide sume jails or houses of detention at 
those points where the number of Federal 
offenders is sufficiently large to make the 
construction and maintenance of a Federal 
jail economical. Some idea of where these 
Points should be can be obtained from a 
study of the tabulation and maps showing 
where Federal prisoners are held. After a 
study of these maps, the statistics, and from 
some knowledge of actual conditions, it is 
thought that the need for Federal jails in 
the different parts of the country is about in 
the following order: 


Estimated average daily jail population 


E EL Y AA NG Y=. A ee eee 150 
ee e 

3. Detroit, Mich 

4. Cleveland, Ohio 
b — 100 
o ˙ ˙ ˙ V 85 
0 . we eee 100 
8. Los Angeles, Calif. 110 


The cost of a jail building program for all 
of the foregoing cities would of course be 
tremendous. It has been suggested that the 
initial outlay for places of detention for Fed- 
eral prisoners be kept down by utilizing some 
of the space in present Federal buildings or 
by providing space in any new Federal build- 
ings erected. For example, an additional 
story could be added to the mew Appraiser’s 
Stores Building in New York for a detention 
house for Federal convicts: 
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Building a jail in large cities is a most per- 
plexing problem because of the cost of the 
site. Every jail ought to have an exercise 
yard where men held for some time either 
awaiting trial or serving sentences will have 
some opportunity for outdoor recreation. As 
a matter of fact, however, very few of the 
jails in the larger municipalities now have 
any place whatever where the men can exer- 
cise. There is no reason, of course, why a 
small Federal jail could not be located on the 
outskirts of a city where land would be 
cheaper. 

Cost of jails 


Outside the cost of the site the expense of 
erecting a jail would be considerable. It is 
doubtful if a jail with a capacity of from 150 
to 200 men could be erected for less than 
$3,500 to $4,000 per inmate. This may seem 
high but when it is remembered that a jail 
consists practically of two buildings, one in- 
side the other, the interior being built large- 
ly of steel, and that a large amount of plumb- 
ing must be provided, this cost will not ap- 
pear disproportionate. Certainly it is not 
prohibitive to spend three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars to build a house of detention for 
the city of New York. A post office, custom- 
house, or courthouse costs more in propor- 
tion. 

But if the Federal Government would 
adopt the policy of housing its own prisoners 
wherever practicable, doubtless opportunities 
would arise whereby a house of detention 
could be erected in conjunction with other 
Federal buildings, abandoned military or 
other Federal buildings could be converted 
or similar economies effected. 


Maintenance costs 
While the cost of maintaining the prison- 
ers in these Federal jails would be high it 
probably would not be much, if any, higher 
than the rates now being paid in the larger 
cities. It now costs about 70 cents per day 
to maintain a man in one of our Federal pen- 


itentiaries. The costs are distributed about 
as follows: 
Annual! Daily 

Subsistence I -.-.-.-.4 22 $85.00 | $0, 232 
Clothing and transportation 25.00 068 
Miscellaneous: 

Coal, water, forage, and supplies. 60.00 164 
Medien 5 3.50 


Costs are low in the penitentiaries on sub- 
sistence, miscellaneous items, medica] care, 
and guarding because of the large number 
of men, On the other hand, the penitentiary 
expense for clothing and transportation is 
higher than it would be in a jail. Mainte- 
nance expenses in a jail housing 200 men 
are estimated as follows: 


Subsistence... 5.526.255. ens n $0, 30 
Clothing 3 005 
Miscellaneous supplies 20 
el,, 8 04 
Guarding and administration 34 
o eee 885 


It is reasonable to believe that the Federal 
Government could maintain its own jail 
prisoners for something less than $1 per day, 
the amount now being paid in some of the 
larger cities to local authorities. The charge 
of $1 per day which the Department of Jus- 
tice allows in some cities does not include 
medical attention, clothing, transportation, 
or any extraordinary expenses. The qués- 
tion of maintenance expenses is of course a 
moot one and no dogmatic statements can 
be made until it has been tried. It certainly 
cannot be rejected as being impracticable on 
its face. Why should not the Government 
erect a jail in one of the cities where condi- 
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tions are most critical and make an experi- 
ment? If it proves feasible more jails can be 
built; if it is a failure it can be converted 
into the more traditional type of penitentiary 
which we now know to be an imperative 
necessity. 


Cooperation with local authorities 


But even with jails provided for each of 
the larger cities there will still be in the ag- 
gregate a large number of Federal prisoners 
who must be held in the smaller county and 
municipal jails. A still greater expansion of 
the already broad scope of the Federal crim- 
inal jurisdiction must take place, however, 
before there will be a sufficient number of 
persons awaiting trial, being detained as 
witnesses, or serving short sentences to war- 
rant the wholesale construction of Federal 

There are many places where there is 
at any one time only a handful of such per- 
sons. They cannot be transported outside 
the jurisdiction of the court or detained at 
points inconvenient to the place of holding 
court. h 

We must recognize therefore the necessity 
for securing the cooperation of the local 
county and municipal authorities: As pre- 
viously pointed out the Federal authorities 
are now limited, technically at least, in the 
amount they can pay the local sheriffs and 
jailers for keeping Federal convicts. The law 
providing that the Federal Goyernment may 
pay only the fair cost of subsisting persons 
held for the Federal courts was passed on 
March 12, 1864, at a time when Congress felt 
the local authorities were charging extor- 
tionate rates and when there was no agency 
at the seat of government to supervise and 
audit expenditures for this purpose. Local 
jailers were charging far more than it cost to 
maintain a prisoner and were pocketing the 
difference. 

Now, however, we have a central agency 
woefully inadequate and undermanned it is 
true—to supervise these jails and contract 
for the care of U.S. prisoners. Their hands 
should not be tied by an obsolete law. They 
should be permitted frankly and openly to 
pay the local authorities the fair cost of 
maintaining Federal convicts taking into 
consideration all of the conditions under 
which the prisoner is held. The Federal au- 
thorities should no longer be forced to bicker 
with the local jailers over costs of sub- 
sistence. ‘They should be permitted to re- 
munerate them fully for everything which 
might be reasonably furnished a prisoner. 

By indicating a willingness to pay for a 
certain prescribed standard of care, the fair 
cost of building maintenance and deprecia- 
tion, rather than merely the cost of sub- 
sistence, the Government has some chance of 
obtaining cooperation from the county and 
municipal authorities and a willingness to 
make additions, if necessary, to local facilities 
to care for Federal prisoners. The Central 
Government can inform the local jailers as 
to what they feel are reasonable conditions 
and of their willingness to pay for such treat- 
ment. Those who comply will receive com- 
pensation accordingly; those who do not con- 
form will be treated as at present. The 
Federal Government has taken the lead in 
improving local methods of road construc- 
tion and maintenance, in raising the stand- 
ards of maternity and infancy care, in ex- 
tending the facilities of State agricultural 
colleges, and has numberless other extension 
activities ranging from the reclamation and 
irrigation of arid lands to the promotion of 
civil aeronautics. Why should not the Cen- 
tral Government through its power to 
designate the place of confinement of a 
Federal prisoner assist in overcoming the de- 
plorable conditions of congestion, idleness, 
promiscuity, and contamination found al- 
most everywhere in our county and municipal 
jails? It could engage in no other activity 
which would yield higher returns in rescu- 
ing the criminal and preventing recidivism. 
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If the Government is to get a fair return 
for money thus expended there must, of 
course, be frequent and rigid inspection of all 
places where Federal prisoners are held. To 
set standards or raise rates and make only 
superficial effort to see that the regulations 
of the National Government are enforced 
would breed only contempt. Of what value 
are the most rigid specifications unless there 
is inspection to insure compliance? 

Large as are the number of these places 
where Federal prisoners are held it would not 
be an insurmountable task to see that the 
regulations of Federal Government were fol- 
lowed if the assistance of the local Federal 
judges, the marshals and district attorneys 
was invoked. There would, of course, also 
need to be a unifying influence with periodic 
field investigations by the agency charged 
with the supervision of Federal prisoners. 
This force would, however, need to be neither 
large nor expensive. 

This plan, of course, has its drawbacks but 
the only alternative is for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to build everywhere its own jails or 
admit that so far as it is concerned the prob- 
lem is hopeless and insolyable. Because we 
despair, should we not try to see what can be 
done by repealing the law providing that 
the Federal Government may pay only the 
fair cost of subsisting Federal prisoners and 
place at the disposal of the agemcy super- 
vising prisons the means to improve openly 
and frankly existing conditions? 

The practical plan would seem to be a com- 
bination of these two schemes. We can im- 
mediately begin the construction of a few 
Federal jails in the larger centers and if they 
prove to be economical and successful more 
can be built as the need arises. A progressive 
Government ought also to assist in raising 
the standards of the local jails by educating 
the county and municipal authorities as to 
how the Government expects its wards to be 
treated and by paying without stinting or 
bickering the fair and reasonable cost of the 
services rendered. 


COMBINED JAILS AND PENITENTIARIES 


We cannot afford to build either jails or 
penitentiaries in different parts of the coun- 
try unless they can be made large enough 
to make them economical units to operate 
and maintain, It is better to transport the 
men considerable distances if by so doing it 
saves money in the long run. However, if 
the sentence is short the proportionate cost 
of transportation is larger. As we have seen 
nearly one-fourth of the men now sentenced 
to the penitentiary are serving sentences of 
a year and a day. If we have to send a man 
from Los Angeles to Leavenworth it costs 
the Government about $200 in transportation 
while the cost of his subsistence and main- 
tenance exclusive of transportation is about 
the same amount. If he is paroled in 4, 6, 
or 9 months his traveling expenses are greater 
than the cost of his maintenance. Ob- 
viously, if we can keep down transportation 
charges we can afford to spend more on 
maintenance. Any penologist would frown 
upon combining a jail and penitentiary if it 
could be avoided. But the exigencies are 
such that it may not be possible for the 
Federal Government to follow this policy 
in all cases. 

With all of the foregoing facts as to jail 
conditions and the need for more peniten- 
tiaries before us why would it not be wise 
to build a combined jail and penitentiary 
in those sections of the country where a 
penitentiary is needed but where there will 
not be enough men of the penitentiary type 
to warrant the establishment of such an 
institution? It should be primarily a peni- 
tentlary but used secondarily as a jail or 
house of detention. The need for an institu- 
tion of this character is most acute in the 
extreme western part of the country where 
distances to existing or projected peniten- 
tlarles are greatest. 
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If such an institution were established 
on the outskirts of Los Angeles, say, it would 
house an average of 125 men awaiting trial 
or serving short sentences, perhaps 100 men 
(60 percent of all commitments) from 
southern California serving sentences of less 
than 2 years, 120 men from northern Cali- 
fornia serving sentences of less than 2 years, 
a total average daily population of about 
345. If El Paso were selected there would 
be 100 to 125 jail prisoners; 150 short-term 
men from west Texas, and 60 short-term 
men from southern Texas, a total of about 
325 prisoners. 

In view of the rapidly growing number of 
Federal prisoners in the southwestern sec- 
tion of the country it is only a matter of a 
few years when there will be enough pris- 
oners in this section of the country to make 
it wise and economical to establish an in- 
stitution for incarcerating the more des- 
perate type of criminals. We can save money 
by starting a small institution immediately 
and use it at first as a combined prison and 
jail then gradually add to its size by utiliz- 
ing prison labor for construction purposes. 
It can be made large enough to be used as 
an institution for the more desperate type of 
criminals in the western section of the United 
States, in the course of a few years. 

It must be remembered that the establish- 
ment of a number of large penitentiaries of 
the traditional type is to be avoided because 
it would inevitably mean the scrapping of 
any functionalized scheme of correctional in- 
stitutions. If the Federal Government has 
a number of small jails or institutions, short- 
term men can be held there permanently; 
those men with long terms can be sent there 
until they can be classified after which they 
may be transferred to a specialized institu- 
tion—reformatory, narcotic hospital, juvenile 
institution, or other penitentiary. 


A RATIONAL PROGRAM 


Summarizing the foregoing it would appear 
that the Federal Government should plan 
to care for the expanding number of Federal 
offenders in the following order: 

First of all a narcotic hospital should be 
authorized. 

Secondly, but almost concurrently a com- 
bination jail and penitentiary should be 
established about the city of Los Angeles or 
El Paso which could be used also to house 
men committed to the penitentiary for terms 
of not more than 2 years from contiguous 
judicial districts. 

Thirdly, an experimental jail should be 
established in the near future either at New 
York, Chicago, or Detroit. 

In the course of the next 4 or 5 years 
a penitentiary should be started in the vi- 
cinity of Pittsburgh. 

In the more distant future more jails can 
be built if they prove successful and eco- 
nomical. Another narcotic hospital on the 
eastern slope of the Rockies can be author- 
ized, and eventually, perhaps, an institution 
for juveniles and one for women can be built 
in the Far West. 

The cost of such a program would be 
within reason: A narcotic hospital to house 
from 1,500 to 2,000 inmates would cost about 
$414 million; the combination jail and peni- 
tentiary to house 400 to 450 inmates would 
cost about a million and a half; a Federal 
jail for New York or Chicago would cost 
perhaps a million dollars more; a total of 
$7 million. Appropriations for these institu- 
tions could be spread over a period of at least 
5 or 6 years. 

A penitentiary of the traditional type to 
house from 1,200 to 1,500 men would cost in 
the neighborhood of $34 million. It would 
require from 5 to 8 years to build it with 
prison labor. 2 

It is not unreasonable to ask the Federal 
authorities to spend a million dollars a year 
more on penal and correctional institutions 
for the next 10 or 11 years. 
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CONCLUSION 


The need for a coordinated system of Fed- 
eral correctional institutions to overcome 
congestion, to rationalize the treatment of 
Federal offenders, and to relieve the States 
and cities of the burden of caring for persons 
foreign to their laws is imperative. In this 
ever-ramifying and perplexing problem the 
Federal Government requires first of all a 
plan—a correctional policy—broad, humane, 
and farsighted. It is hoped that the fore- 
going limping and halting discussion will 
be of some help in understanding the prob- 
lem, afford a basis for crystallizing thought 
and cause at least some few to devote pass- 
ing attention to the human scrap heap. 

This report does not, however, purport to 
cover all of the problems involved in the 
treatment of malefactors. It has not 
touched upon the many vital questions con- 
nected with the employment of convicts or 
training them to be useful citizens; on the 
principles underlying parole and probation, 
or on some of the theories recently advanced 
for stimulating and upbuilding the character 
of those who transgress our laws. The em- 
ployment problem has already been pre- 
sented in another report. A discussion of 
the other subjects would lead too far afield. 

None of the foregoing is intended to be 
either directly, or by inference, a criticism 
of those hard-working and conscientious 
officials who have struggled in the face of 
great odds, to improve a system which they 
had little part in framing, and which has 
gradually become more aggravating by force 
of circumstances and because of public ig- 
norance and lassitude. They can no more 
be held responsible for conditions than can 
the enforcement agencies be held to answer 
for the criminal tendencies of the popula- 
tion. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. V. BENNETT. 

MAaRrcCH 15, 1928. 


JIM BENNETT 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? . 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I cer- 
tainly agree with everything that my 
distinguished colleague, the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, had to 
say about Jim Bennett. Our Subcom- 
mittee No. 3 has the responsibility for 
considering basic legislation affecting 
the Prison Bureau, and over the years we 
have learned to know Jim Bennett as a 
close and valued friend. The entire sub- 
committee has the greatest respect for 
his ability, his integrity, and his pro- 
found dedication to the common good of 
the country. 

My distinguished colleague has already 
covered Jim Bennett’s career in some 
detail, but I would like especially to add 
a few observations. One of the most 
important pieces of legislation on which 
Jim and I worked together was the omni- 
bus sentencing bill that was enacted in 
1958. That bill made nearly all Federal 
offenders eligible for indeterminate sen- 
tencing, it provided for diagnostic com- 
mitments to help judges in determining 
what the sentences should be, it extended 
the Federal Youth Corrections Act to 
young men in their early twenties, and it 
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authorized the Parole Board to release 
from supervision those parolees who have 
been doing very well in the community 
for some time and still have a substantial 
part of their sentence left. The bill also 
directed the Federal judiciary to hold 
frequent seminars and institutes for the 
purpose of working out standards and a 
basic philosophy of sentencing that 
would eliminate the startling disparities 
described to our subcommittee during the 
hearings. 

The measure grew out of a number of 
separate bills, and Jim Bennett person- 
ally helped me to refine the various pro- 
posals and put them together into a uni- 
fled package. I know that he also nursed 
the measure through the Senate. The 
Celler-Hennings Act of 1964 is a land- 
mark in Federal criminal justice, and my 
own inquiries indicate that it has more 
than fulfilled its promise. 

The judges are very commonly using 
the new indeterminate sentencing proce- 
dures and they send defendants by the 
hundreds to Federal institutions for di- 
agnoses and sentencing recommenda- 
tions. The Federal judiciary, too, has 
been holding frequent sentencing insti- 
tutes, and has made substantial progress 
toward the goals outlined in the legisla- 
tion. I attended the first such institute 
at Boulder, Colo., in 1958, and I was 
deeply impressed by the sincerity and 
determination with which the judges ap- 
proached the task of making justice more 
perfect. Jim Bennett was there, as he 
has been at all the subsequent sentenc- 
ing institutes. In fact, not only were the 
sentencing institutes in large part his 
own creation, he has personally seen to 
it that the legislation has been carried 
out as intended. He has thrown all the 
resources of the Bureau of Prisons into 
making them effective instruments for 
improving criminal justice. 

In connection with my responsibilities 
as chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee’s Subcommittee No. 3, I have also 
visited a number of institutions of the 
Federal prison system from time to time. 
I think they are operated along highly 
professional standards. They are not at 
all the grim, repressive places that so 
many people generally conceive prisons 
to be. The treatment of the inmates is 
humane but the discipline is firm. They 
are fed well and receive excellent medical 
services. Everything possible is done to 
improve their educational and vocational 
qualifications and to make them better 
citizens. Sometimes these efforts fail, 
but according to recent studies more 
often they succeed. 

As everyone knows, Jim Bennett made 
the Federal prison system what it is to- 
day—the most competent correctional 
organization in the world and a Federal 
agency of remarkable efficiency. He has 
earned retirement, if anyone has, but I 
know that leisure does not come easily to 
him, not as long as there are social prob- 
lems to be resolved. Everyone in this 
Chamber, I am sure, wishes that Jim 
Bennett will continue to find content- 
ment in the only way he knows—in aid- 
ing his fellow man, particularly those in 
distress 


My distinguished colleague from New 
York City placed in the Recor the 1928 
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report written by Jim Bennett that led 
to the creation of the Bureau of Prisons 
and that furnished the blueprint for the 
new organization’s later development. I 
wish to place in the Recorp a report en- 
titled “30 Years of Prison Progress,” 
which describes just how the recommen- 
dations of .the 1928 report were carried 
out. The two documents from an un- 
usually striking example of a mandate 
accepted and a mandate fulfilled. 


THIRTY YEARS OF PRISON PROGRESS: 1930-60 


In our day of chronically overcrowded in- 
stitutions it seems difficult to visualize a time 
when the housing and care of Federal prison- 
ers was not a serious problem. But until the 
closing years of the 19th century the number 
of such prisoners was negligible. In 1776 
the Continental Congress provided that per- 
sons convicted of violating Federal laws be 
confined in colonial and local institutions. 
The Legislature of the new Republic, meet- 
ing in 1789, continued this policy, and for 
the next 100 years the Federal Government 
boarded out its prisoners in State and local 
facilities, 

During most of the 19th century the Gov- 
ernment's board bill was low, Federal crimi- 
nal statutes outlawed counterfeiting, piracy, 
and other felonies committed on the high 
seas but little else. Congress had not yet 
begun to exercise the jurisdiction inherent 
in its powers for regulating interstate com- 
merce and enforcing Federal tax statutes. 
Crime was considered essentially a State and 
local problem. 

The States and territories did not object to 
boarding Federal prisoners as long as their 
labor could be sold to private individuals. 
Many abuses resulted from this practice and 
in 1887 Congress prohibited the employment 
of Federal prisoners by contract or lease. 
The States began to charge the Federal Gov- 
ernment an exorbitant rate of 25 to 35 cents 
a day per prisoner for board. A number of 
States declined to accept prisoners not con- 
victed within their own boundaries; a few 
refused to accept any Federal prisoners. 

As the rapidly growing and changing Na- 
tion produced larger numbers of Federal 
offenders, the problem of their custody and 
care became more acute, In 1891 there were 
nearly 1,600 Federal commitments for peni- 
tentiary terms alone. 


THE FIRST FEDERAL PRISONS 


At the urging of the Department of Justice, 
Congress in 1889 authorized purchase of sites 
for three Federal prisons, one in the North, 
one in the South, and one in the Far West. 
No appropriation, however; accompanied this 
authorization. Six years later Congress 
transferred the military prison at Fort 
Leavenworth to the Department of Justice 
for the confinement of Federal civil pris- 
oners, This facility soon proved too small. 
Crude design made expansion of the struc- 
ture undesirable, 

Congress, when persuaded of the inade- 
quacy of the old disciplinary barracks, appro- 
priated funds for the first U.S. penitentiary. 
Near the fort an 800-acre site was obtained 
and construction began, using prison labor, 
The 1,200 capacity institution—still un- 
finished—was first occupied in 1906 and the 
Fort Leavenworth prison was returned: to 
the War Department. Major construction of 
the new institution continued until 1927. 

The number of Federal prisoners grew 
rapidly. In June 1895 there were 2,500 pris- 
oners, a year later 3,000. In 1899 Congress 
appropriated funds for yet another peni- 
tentiary, this one at Atlanta, Ga. Construc- 
tion started in 1900, and in 1902 a comple- 
ment of 350 prisoners occupied the 
institution, Construction continued until 
1921. 

The Western penitentiary was eventually 
located at McNeil Island, Wash.—more by 
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circumstance than planning. A Federal 
prison for the Northwest Territory was firs. 
proposed for this 7-mile island in 
Sound in 1867, and a small teritorial jail was 
opened there in 1875. The Federal Govern- 
ment tried to donate the jail to the new State 
of Washington in 1889, but the offer was 
declined. Several attorneys general sought 
to abandon the territorial jail and its site, 
but the effort was given up in 1903. That 
year Congress voted funds to convert the 
jail into a penitentiary. 


ADDITIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Women prisoners continued to be boarded 
in institutions operated by the States. But 
by the twenties the number of female pris- 
oners warranted construction of special Fed- 
eral facilities. Construction of the necessary 
accommodations at one or more of the exist- 
ing male institutions was proposed, but As- 
sistant Attorney General Mabel Walker Wille- 
brandt, enthusiastically aided by a number of 
women's organizations, campaigned success- 
fully for an independent reformatory for 
women. In 1924 Congress acted and in 1927 
a new 500-inmate institution was opened at 
Alderson, W. Va. 

In 1925 Congress authorized an institution 
for “male persons between the ages of 17 
and 30.” This reformatory had been pro- 
posed originally by the Attorney General 
in his report of 1911. Selected as the re- 
formatory site was a 1,300-acre tract, once 
a World War I cantonment, near Chillicothe, 
Ohio. The War Department transferred own- 
ership of the land, including several old 
barracks, to the Department of Justice. 

The reformatory opened early in 1926, when 
a small group of prisoners from the peni- 
tentiaries began construction of the new 
buildings. 

In 1929 New York City officials demanded 
that the Government find its own housing 
for Federal prisoners awaiting trial. The 
Attorney General purchased a new garage 
building near the Hudson River docks and 
converted it to a jail. At the same time, he 
regained use of the Fort Leavenworth disci- 
plinary barracks in an attempt to ease the 
continuing pressures of prison population 
growth. 

FEDERAL PRISONS: OLD STYLE 


As the decade of the twenties ended, the 
Federal Government had over 12,000 prisoners 
in 7 institutions and an equal number in 
State prisons and local institutions. The 
populations of Atlanta and Leavenworth, 
each close to 4,000, were more than twice 
the size for which the institutions were built, 
Prisoners were sleeping in dark, poorly venti- 
lated basements, corridors, and makeshift 
dormitories. 

American prisons, both Federal and State, 
of that era have been referred to as “human 
warehouses.” Often prison administrators 
were aware of such techniques as classifying 
prisoners by age and criminality. Sometimes 
they subscribed to the ideal of rehabilitating 
offenders. But in practice there were no 
organized efforts at rehabilitation. Prisons 
had insufficient staffs, and had no educa- 
tional programs or faciilties beyond the 
usual, typically ragged collection of library 
books. 

The prison was an isolated, austere place; 
punishment was its objective. Freedom to 
move about and to communicate were seen 
as privileges, and privileges were thought to 
undermine the punitive objective and cus- 
todial security of the institution. Inmates 
could write few letters. They could be visited 
by their families rarely, and then the visit 
took place in a room where inmate and 
family sat on opposite sides of a formidable 
barrier of screen, planking, or glass, 

The food was monotonous. Sometimes it 
consisted of a single dish. Invariably it was 
dispensed from buckets. Day ended after 
the evening meal and the prisoners were 
locked in their cells for the night. Once a 
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week they stood in long lines to bathe. Rec- 
reation was limited to weekends, highlighted 
only by the traditional ball game. 

Guards were required to regiment prison 
movement strictly. Numerous rules, most 
with little justification, were rigidly en- 
forced. Violations were reported to the Dep- 
uty Warden, the man responsible for inmate 
assignments and discipline. By tradition 
the Deputy Warden was expected to be stern 
and arbitrary, and he usually lived up to 
such expectations. He administered disci- 
pline, and discipline meant penalties varying 
in harshness from several days in isolation 
on bread and water to forfeiture of all good 
time credit, which resulted in loss of parole 
opportunities. Prisoners who protested the 
usual punishments could be shackled to 
their cell bars. Occasionally they were sub- 
jected to other cruelties as the perplexed 
Deputy Warden, often a man of limited un- 
derstanding and skill in solving human prob- 
lems, groped for means of maintaining con- 
trol. 

Federal prison personnel in 1930 totaled 
about 650. The majority of them were guards 
who were paid $1,680 a year, less $180 to $240 
for meal allowances. They had to buy their 
own uniforms, including the ever-present 
night stick. They were recruited into the 
service by competitive examinations—tests 
in spelling, penmanship, letter copying, and 
arithmetic—but they had no civil service 
status. There was no provision for training 
them in this unusual occupation they had 
chosen; new employees were simply shown 
to their post. Vacations were almost un- 
known, It was not unusual for a guard to 
work a year without a day off. 


Little centralized control 


The Superintendent of Prisons, a post in 
the Department of Justice, had but token 
control over the individual institutions. 
Wardens, and many of the other administra- 
tive officials, were appointed through polit- 
ical patronage; they had little respect for 
the directives of the central office. 
appropriated the money separately for each 
institution, and the Superintendent had no 
direction of its use. The Superintendent's 
staff was skimpy. It could neither inspect 
nor supervise the prisons adequately. 

The Superintendent had one important 
function. He served as a member of the 
Parole Board, along with the warden and 
doctor of each instiution. All prisoners 
sentenced to a year and a day, or more, were 
eligible for parole after they served one-third 
of their sentence. Parole grants were made 
by the Attorney General upon the recommen- 
dation of a Parole Board hearing at each in- 
stitution. 

The drawing of change 

In 1929 Congress established a committee 
to study conditions in Federal prisons and 
to recommend remedial legislation. The 
committee reported: “* * * congestion in 
the Federal penitentiaries, and other institu- 
tions in which Federal prisoners are held, 
makes it impossible to develop under existing 
conditions a satisfactory method of housing, 
caring for Federal prisoners. It is the judg- 
ment of this committee that none of these 
other problems can be adequately solved 
until the existing congestions in the insti- 
tutions can be relieved * * *.” 

In the same year Sanford Bates, commis- 
sioner of corrections in Massachusetts, was 
asked to assume leadership of the Federal 
prison system. Mr. Bates had as his assist- 
ants, William T. H ack, Austin H. Mc- 
Cormick, and James V. Bennett—the latter 
as a member of the Bureau of Efficiency had 
made an extensive survey of Federal prisons 
for Congress. This staff, in a report to At- 
torney General William D. Mitchell and Pres- 
ident Hoover, Outlined a penal philosophy 
which provided a basis for practical steps to 
improve the national prisons. The’ philoso- 
phy recognized that the chief mission of the 
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prisons was to protect the public, but that 
protection could best be achieved by reha- 
bilitating inmates, nearly all of whom would 
eventually be released. 

With the President’s approval, the new 
Federal prison officials proposed legislation 
which would enable them to start working to- 
ward a program of rehabilitation. 


BUREAU OF PRISONS 


On May 14, 1930, President Hoover signed 
an act of Congress creating the U.S. Bureau 
of Prisons, This legislation directed that the 
Bureau develop the Federal prisons into an 
integrated system of classified institutions 
providing a program of treatment and cus- 
tody based on the individual needs of of- 
fenders. 

Other statutes followed. To relieve over- 
crowding the Bureau was authorized to de- 
ploy prisoners to open camps. Within a year 
9 camps employed more than 1,500 pris- 
oners in landscaping, maintenance, and con- 
struction projects on military reservations. 
These camps demonstrated that a large pro- 
portion of the prison population could be 
safely handled in open institutions, 


New institutions 


Congress approved additional construc- 
tion—a penitentiary, a reformatory, a med- 
ical center, and several institutions for short- 
term offenders. It directed the U.S. Public 
Health Service to furnish medical personnel 
and services to all the institutions. It 
placed the fledgling U.S. Probation Service in 
the Bureau's organization. An independent 
three-man Board of Parole was established, 
replacing the old system of separate institu- 


tion boards. And new legislation provided a 


program of diversified industrial employment 
within the institutions. 

The new Bureau set about planning and 
constructing new institutions, improving ex- 
isting facilities and living conditions, and 
upgrading and training personnel. These 
tasks required recruiting a core central office 
staff to develop and supervise technical op- 
erations in the institutions. These special- 
ists would supervise such areas as education 
and vocational training, personnel training, 
mechanical service, farm operations, and 
culinary service. 


Growing use of probation 


With the approval of Attorneys General 
Mitchell and Cummings, the Bureau em- 
phasized the importance of probation to the 
administration of justice. Federal judges 
were generally reluctant to appoint proba- 
tion officers. When the Bureau took control 
of the probation service there were only 8 
probation officers, no clerks, and 4,280 pro- 
bationers, Probation was little used in some 
areas, even for juveniles and liquor law first 
offenders. Probation was looked on as “cod- 
dling” and harmful to law enforcement. 

In time the Bureau was able to demon- 
strate the value of probation through facts, 
figures, and case records. More and more 
courts appointed Bureau-approved probation 
officers. Increasing numbers of qualified 
defendants were put on probation. The serv- 
ice grew to cover all judicial districts with a 
staff of 155 probation officers and 104 clerks 
handling 2,500 probationers. The Bureau 
relinquished supervision of the probation 
service to the Administrative Office of the 
U.S. Courts in 1940. 

New institutions opened during the mid- 
thirties were the U.S. Penitentiary at Lewis- 
burg, Pa.; the Medical Center at Spring- 
field, Mo.; correctional institutions at Milan, 
Mich., and La Tuna, Tex., and the reforma- 
tory at El Reno, Okla. The old Treasury 
Mint in New Orleans, La., was remodeled into 
a jail. 

The wave of gangsterism, bank robberies, 
and kidnapings in the late years of prohi- 
bition led to an increasing number of in- 
tractable and escape-conscious offenders in 
Federal institutions. In 1934 the Bureau 
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acquired the old disciplinary barracks at 
Alcatraz, Calif., and opened it as a super- 
security penitentiary. 

As the Federal prison system grew, pris- 
oners were moved to institutions best 
adapted to meet their needs. 


Inmate Classification 


In 1934 a procedure of inmate classifica- 
tion was introduced into Federal institu- 
tions. Through centralized supervision and 
direction, this new method sought to use 
all institutional resources in evaluating each 
offender and developing plans for his reha- 
bilitation. 

For the first 4 weeks following an inmate’s 
commitment he lived in a separate unit, 
With information from interviews and other 
sources, a caseworker wrote a summary of 
his history. He was examined by the doctor. 
In some institutions a psychologist or psy- 
chiatrist examined him. The educational 
and vocational supervisor tested him to de- 
termine his level of achievement and his 
ability to profit from a program to raise that 
level. The chaplain visited him to estab- 
lish an initial relationship potentially lead- 
ing to participation in religious activities at 
the institution. The findings of staff mem- 
bers were compiled into a classification sum- 
mary; a committee headed by the warden 
met with inmate to plan a program of train- 
ing and treatment. 

The essence and purpose of the classifica- 
tion program have remained the same, al- 
though the methods have been modified and 
refined. To reinforce classification the Bu- 
reau gradually built up educational depart- 
ments, vocational training facilities, work 
programs, and recreational opportunities. 
Additional social workers were recruited. 
Skilled trade instructors were found. New 
books were bought for prison libraries. 

Prison discipline was modified and an effort 
made to integrate it with the individualizea 
treatment theme. The concept of social re- 
sponsibility was introduced. This program 
dealt with attitudes, human relations, and 
personal adjustment through such methods 
as forums, discussions, lectures, and debates. 
In certain institutions the program came to 
embrace group counseling and therapy tech- 
niques beginning with the individual’s ad- 
mission to the institution and continuing to 
his release. 

Put on a full-time basis, the chaplains 
regularly conducted services and led classes 
in religious education. With the help of in- 
mate teachers and volunteers from the out- 
side community they organized Sunday 
school classes. Besides general pastoral vis- 
its in the institution, they carried on pro- 
grams of individual and group counseling. 


DEVELOPING A CAREER SERVICE 


The Bureau of Prisons recognized from the 
outset that achieving high standards in cor- 
rectional work would require training its cus- 
todial personnel and developing a career 
service. Initially a training school for prison 
officers was opened at Federal Detention 
Headquarters in New York City. This pro- 
gram and later courses for institution em- 
ployees covered rudiments of criminology 
and penology. They included physical train- 
ing, firearms practice, and instruction in 
controlling disorderly individuals and groups. 
The New York training program was con- 
tinued only a brief time. The Bureau then 
established five regional centers in which 
new employees received basic training. These 
were operated at major institutions in each 
area of the country. 

Other measures were taken toward the goal 
of a professional correctional service. 
Guards were relieved of their clubs in 1938. 
Many protested they were without personal 
protection. The clubs were never missed, 
however, and the relationship between staff 
and inmate was put on a sounder basis. The 
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old blue uniforms with silver buttons, pur- 
chased out of the employee’s salary, were 
replaced with gray suits furnished by the 
Government. Higher standards for training 
and performance justified replacing the title 
“guard” with “correctional officer.” In 1937 
the Federal prison employees were placed 
under civil service jurisdiction. They be- 
came entitled to the days off, annual leave, 
and other benefits long enjoyed by other 
Government workers. 

After World War II the Bureau undertook 
large-scale recruiting and developed an in- 
tensified training program for new em- 
ployees. Basic training, at each institution, 
followed a Bureau plan. Trainees spent 1 
week in the classroom and 3 weeks in on-the- 
job training, interspersed with firearm and 
physical training. A continuous inservice 
training program was devised to keep experi- 
enced employees abreast of changes in pro- 
grams, policies, and procedures. Selected 
employees were offered advanced training. 

In later years personnel training started 
when the new employee entered on duty and 
continue until he retired. Basic and quar- 
terly training programs were reorganized to 
reflect developing correctional technology. 
Conferences of specialized personnel were 
planned. Supervisory training emphasizing 
human relations was initiated. With many 
top executives reaching retirement eligibil- 
ity, the Bureau established a program to de- 
velop future executives, 

Other measures helped mold a career serv- 
ice, The FBI screened new employees. Con- 
gress enacted a law making most Federal 
prison employees eligible for retirement after 
they had worked 20 years and had reached 
50 years of age. With employees producing 
a higher level of performance virtually all 
positions could be upgraded. Conversion of 
large numbers of mechanical, culinary, and 
farm personnel to the wage board pay sys- 
tem brought them higher pay than their 
former classified salaries. 

By 1960 the Bureau had become an orga- 
nization of more than 5,000 highly trained 
employees. 

NEW. CRIMINAL STATUTES 


The development of Federal criminal law 
had a profound influence on the Federal pris- 
on system. In 1910 Congress enacted the 
White Slave Traffic Act, and in 1914 the Har- 
rison Narcotic Act. The Volstead Act of 1918 
flooded the Federal courts and prisons with 
liquor law offenders for the next 15 years. 
The National Motor Vehicle Theft Act of 
1919 eventually contributed the largest cat- 
egory of offenders confined in Federal institu- 
tions. Congress produced a number of crim- 
inal statutes in 1984, including the Fugitive 
Felon Act, the National Firearms Act, and 
the National Stolen Property Act. 

In 1935 Congress passed the first manda- 
tory sentence statute; it established a fixed 
25-year sentence for defendants convicted of 
armed postal robbery. The Bank Robbery 
Act was broadened to include burglary and 
larceny. During World War II, the Selective 
Service Act contributed over 11,000 offend- 
ers, and military courts thousands more, to 
Federal institutions. 

In 1951 Congress passed the Boggs Act; 
it provided mandatory minimum penalties 
and prohibited probation for certain viola- 
tions of the narcotics laws. The Narcotics 
Control Act, passed 5 years later, made pen- 
alties more severe and denied narcotics of- 
fenders parole. Prisoners were committed 
with sentences ranging from 10 to 80 years 
with no eligibility for parole. They soon 
composed the second largest category in the 
Federal prison population. 


Growth in prison population 
The new Federal criminal statutes in- 


creased Federal prison population. Volstead 
Act commitments, reached a peak in 1930. 
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At that time there were 12,000 inmates in 
Federal institutions. By 1940 there were 
more than 18,500. Population decreased 
over the next 10 years but with the fifties 
began a growth that has continued. On 
June 30, 1960, Federal institutions held 23,- 
228 prisoners. 

The character of the prison population 
changed during the Bureau of Prisons’ first 
30 years. At first the Bureau dealt largely 
with the relatively stable liquor law viola- 
tors. But by the 1950's the population had 
become more unstable, with large numbers 
of auto thieves, narcotics violators, military 
offenders, forgers, and bank robbers. 

The new laws brought a younger popula- 
tion. Liquor law violators of the 1930’s were 
largely mature men. During the war period 
the average age dropped to the early thirties. 
In the next decade it dropped below 30—one- 
third of all prisoners were less than 25 years 
old. Sentence length, however, had in- 
creased, Averaging less than 24 months in 
1930, it exceeded 33 months by 1960. 


More new institutions 


Construction of new institutions rarely 
keeps up with actual needs. During the late 
thirties, the administration, aware of the 
system’s overcrowding problem, included 
funds for new institutions in an omnibus re- 
lief bill. By the end of 1940, seven correc- 
tional institutions and a penitentiary had 
been completed, and the National Training 
School for Boys in Washington, D.C., had 
been transferred to the Bureau. There was 
to be no further construction of new in- 
stitutions for 20 years. 

The Bureau had long envisioned an open 
institution. In June 1945, the U.S. Immi- 
gration Service returned the former women's 
institution at Seagoville, Tex., borrowed for 
the internment of aliens during the war. 
The Bureau tentatively filled the institution 
with old and physically handicapped prison- 
ers, selective service violators, and military 
prisoners, These men were carefully selected 
for transfer to Seagoville from other insti- 
tutions. But eventually most commitments 
came directly from the courts. When the 
escape rate remained low, the prison with- 
out walls was no longer an experiment. 

For several years during the fifties the 
Bureau operated a jail system in Alaska; when 
the territory became a State, the Bureau 
gradually turned over the facilities to State 
administrators. 

The rise in prison population reached crit- 
ical proportions by the midfifties and it be- 
came apparent that more institutions were 
needed. In 1955 the Bureau regained the 
Terminal Island, Calif., institution that had 
been turned over to the Navy during World 
War II. In 1959 the Sandstone, Minn., in- 
stitution reopened. At the same time the 
Army transferred to the Federal prison sys- 
tem the well-equipped institution at Lom- 
poc, Calif. This had been built just after 
World War H, when the military service had 
many thousands of prisoners. By 1959 there 
were comparatively few general court-martial 
prisoners to be cared for in military in- 
stallations. 9 

Accumulation of prisoners presenting cus- 
tody problems necessitated construction of a 
new maximum-security institution. The Bu- 
reau secured funds in 1959. Architects Hell- 
muth, Obata, and Kassabaum, working close- 
ly with the Bureau, developed the “pinwheel 
plan,” a functional and attractive arrange- 
ment of facilities. The new institution was 
slated for completion in 1963. ` 

By 1960 the Federal prison system fulfilled 
the congressional mandate for facilities to 
meet the needs of different types of offend- 
ers. The institutions ranged from maximum- 
custody Alcatraz and large penitentiaries at 
Atlanta and Leavenworth to minimum cus- 
tody Seagoville and a number of honor farms 
and camps. 
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PRISON LIFE: NEW STYLE 


The Bureau pioneered improving living 
conditions for prison inmates. A standard 
food ration providing each inmate an average 
5 pounds of food daily and a varied menu 
replaced the old monotonous diet. Cafe- 
terias replaced the traditional bucket system 
of feeding and the dining room silence rule 
was abolished. The eventual elimination of 
cafeteria lines permitted inmates to go to 
the dining room any time during meal hours. 
Four-man tables replace the long benches 
and tables, and inmates seated themselves 
where they wished. A balanced diet replaced 
the bread and water formerly given prisoners 
in punitive segregation. 

The grim screens and barriers used for fam- 
ily visits were torn down. The visiting 
rooms were remodeled. They were equipped 
with informally arranged tables and chairs 
which encouraged more relaxed attitudes for 
the inmate and his family. Visiting regu- 
lations were eased and visits became longer, 
Inmates could eat lunch and attend church 
services with their visitors. Some institu- 
tions arranged outdoor visiting areas. 

Recreational facilities were expanded. 
Cubicle dormitories were installed, designed 
to give limited privacy. Dormitories for 
farmworkers were built outside the main in- 
stitutions. Prerelease units were established 
to give the soon-to-be released inmate a 
measure of freedom which would make the 
transition to community life less difficult. 
Haberdasheries, where inmates could select 
release clothing, were developed. 

The relationship between officers and in- 
mates became less one of mutual surveillance 
and suspicion, The officers had lost their 
nightsticks but found they could maintain 
discipline, even improve it, by substituting 
the principles of human relations they 
learned in training classes. The officer’s role 
was no longer repressive. It became one of 
stimulating the inmate to use institutional 
opportunities for self-improvement. Re- 
search confirmed that the most effective re- 
habilitative influence in an institution was 
the correctional officer. 

Inmates were no longer locked in their 
cells at dusk. The educational and recre- 
ational programs continued into the eve- 
ning hours. Inmates could move freely 
between their housing units and these ac- 
tivities. Institutions were authorized to 
award inmates extra good-time allowances 
for constructive use of this new freedom 
toward rehabilitation. 

Despite the increased freedom accorded 
prisoners throughout the system, the escape 
rate remained exceptionally low. Since 1937 
more than 785,000 men and women have been 
committed to Federal prisons. Only eight 
of these have been successful in escaping and 
remaining at large or unaccounted for. 

The Federal prisons between 1930 and 1960 
experienced few major disorders. The most 
serious occurred at Alcatraz in May 1946. 
Seven inmates seized the weapons of a gun 
gallery officer. They took several guards hos- 
tage (eventually killing two) and gained con- 
trol of their cellblock. After a 2-day gun- 
fight in which several officers were wounded, 
the prisoners were brought under control. 
In the early 1950’s there was a rebellion at 
the Chillicothe Reformatory, which was 
brought under control without any serious 
injury. In June 1959, when a group of 
psychotic prisoners at the Springfield Medi- 
cal Center captured five officers and isolated 
themselves in a housing unit, officers moved 
into the unit to free the hostages and regain 
custody of the inmates. 

Legislation enacted when the Bureau of 
Prisons was created placed responsibility for 
the medical and psychiatric treatment. of 
Federal prisoners on the U.S. Public Health 
Service. Full-time medical officers were sta- 
tioned at every major institution. Con- 
sultants were enlisted to aid these officers, 
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and part-time medical services were con- 
tracted for the camps and small institutions. 
The guard attendants who once staffed prison 
hospitals were replaced by trained medical 
technical assistants. 

Psychiatrists were difficult to recruit but 
enough were attracted by correctional work 
challenges to assign one each to a half dozen 
major institutions and several to the Spring- 
field Medical Center. The psychiatrists and 
medical officers were represented on institu- 
tion classification committees. They helped 
analyze the prisoner and develop an appro- 
priate program of treatment. 


CORRECTIONAL MEDICINE AND PSYCHIATRY 


Corrections psychiatry became over the 
years increasingly important. In 1949 Con- 
gress authorized the courts to commit prison- 
ers to Springfield for observation to deter- 
mine mental competency. The bill also 
authorized the courts to commit certain in- 
competent defendants until such time as 
they were restored to competency. The 
Bureau was authorized to retain psychiatric 
prisoners who were considered too dangerous 
for release. 

Under several later sentencing laws the 
courts began to commit juveniles, youths, 
and adults for presentence studies. It was 
apparent that the courts were particularly 
interested in determining the presence of 
any mental defects which may have con- 
tributed to the delinquent behavior of the 
defendants. And the courts recommended 
that a large proportion of the regular com- 
mitments be given psychiatric treatment. 


The mental competency debate 


Inevitably prison psychiatrists were caught 
up in the spreading “mental competency” 
debate. Most of the Federal courts still 
depended upon the old “right and wrong” 
McNaughton rule, which holds the defendant 
responsible for his actions if he knows the 
difference between right and wrong. The 
District of Columbia Circuit Court modified 
this concept with the Durham rule. The 
Durham rule stipulates that the defendant is 
not responsible for his illegal acts if he is 
mentally ill and his act is a product of his 
illness. In the Curran case, the third circuit 
declined to hold the defendant responsible 
if the jury concluded that mental illness de- 
prived him of a substantial capacity to con- 
trol his conduct. Other judges studied the 
definition of the American Law Institute 
which was influenced by the Durham rule 
but which excluded psychopathy from its 
definition of mental illness. 

Need for new psychiatric hospital 

The increasing demands for psychiatric 
services necessitated additional facilities. By 
1960 the medical center at Springfield, origi- 
nally intended for chronic medical cases and 
for prisoners needing highly specialized medi- 
cal or surgical treatment, accommodated 600 
psychiatric patients. But great numbers of 
mentally ill prisoners at other institutions 
awaited availability of space at Springfield. 

The Bureau of Prisons began to plan the 
construction of a phychiatric hospital. The 
new hospital would provide the range of 
facilities required by a modern program for 
diagnosis and treatment of the mentally ill. 
The hospital would also be used for training 
professional personnel, and for research into 
problems of human behavior and treatment 
of mental disorders. 


Medical research 


The importance of medical research grew 
between 1930 and 1960. The first prisoners 
volunteered for a study of gonorrhea in 
1934. Extensive research projects, however, 
were not attempted until the forties and 
fifties. Projects were set up at Seagoville 
and “Atlanta to develop prevention tech- 
niques and treatment drugs for malaria. 
Scores of long-term military prisoners par- 
ticipated; for this cooperation many of them 
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eyentually received substantial cuts in their 
sentences. 

Later projects examined the effects of in- 
dustrial noise on hearing, the effects of hallu- 
cinogenic drugs, the development of vaccines 
against gas gangrene, tetanus, polio, and the 
common cold. 

By 1960 there were still not enough psy- 
chiatrists or facilities to treat all the Federal 
prisoners with mental and emotional illness. 
Yet the quality of the medical services was 
at least equal to that available in most com- 
munities. Several of the institutional hos- 
pitals were accredited by the American Hos- 
pital Association Committee on Accredita- 
tion. The Federal courts, faced with sen- 
tencing offenders with serious medical con- 
ditions, were assured that commitment to a 
Federal prison would bring proper care. 


FEDERAL PRISON INDUSTRIES, INC. 


In 1934 the institution’s industrial enter- 
prises were reorganized as Federal Prison In- 
dustries, Inc., with James V. Bennett as the 
corporation’s first Commissioner. The cor- 
poration operated as an integral part of the 
Bureau of Prisons and its board of directors 
included representatives of labor, agricul- 
ture, industry, the consuming public and the 
Department of Justice. The board’s policies 
established a diversified range of industries, 
offering a practical approach to vocational 
training of Federal prisoners. 

A cotton textile mill at Atlanta and a shoe 
factory at Leavenworth were in operation. 
Other factories were installed throughout 
the system: A garment factory at the Alder- 
son Reformatory, brush factories at Alcatraz 
and Leavenworth, printshops at Atlanta and 
Leavenworth, and a modern machine, die, 
and toolshop at El Reno Reformatory. By 
World War II the corporation was running 
21 industries and had an average of 3,421 in- 
mates employed dally. Annual sales grossed 
$514 million. It was financing vocational 
training programs in all Federal prisons. 

Prison industries in wartime 

The corporation expanded rapidly during 
the war. Shops and factories were converted 
and soon produced bomb fins, gun brushes, 
and other articles for national defense. As 
early as 1941 nearly 95 percent of the corpo- 
ration’s output went to Government agen- 
cies directly involved in the war and lend- 
lease programs. The workweek increased to 
48 hours and inmates were paid overtime for 
all work over 40 hours. Many of the factories 
and shops went on double shifts; some op- 
erated around the clock. In 1942 the value 
of goods produced for the Armed Forces 
amounted to a 390-percent increase over total 
production for 1940, and by 1943 the corpora- 
tion had 49 plants in full production. 

But Federal Prison Industries did not neg- 
lect training and rehabilitating inmates. In 
1940 the Airplane Mechanics School—per- 
haps the most successful and ambitious voca- 
tional training enterprise in the history of 
corrections—opened at the Chillicothe Re- 
formatory. Airplane engines and airframes 
were secured from the Army Air Force. The 
demand for trained graduates from this 
school continued into the postwar years as 
the commercial airlines multiplied and ex- 
panded, and private companies and individ- 
uals purchased their own planes. 

A placement director was appointed by the 
corporation to coordinate vocational train- 
ing with outside industry needs, placing em- 
phasis on fields where there was a shortage 
of skilled workers. A widespread need for 
welders established welding as a major voca- 
tional training activity throughout the 
prison system. The corporation hired em- 
ployment placement officers for Atlanta and 
Chillicothe, and later for other institutions. 
These officers had immediate success in plac- 
ing released inmates in jobs directly or in- 
directly related to their training and em- 
ployment experience in the Federal insti- 
tutions. 
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With shortages of raw materials and sup- 
plies, the sales of the corporation fell to $10 
million in 1946. But in the same year it 
paid its first dividend, almost $5 million, to 
the U.S. Treasury. This was an amount 
equal to the value of all the property that 
had been turned over to the agency at the 
time of its incorporation. 


Industrial expansion 


Shortages soon eased and production re- 
gained its wartime rate. The vocational 
training program was expanded; it touched 
almost one-half of the Federal prisoner pop- 
ulation. During the Korean war production 
increased over the World War II record. 

Industries were installed in Army disci- 
plinary barracks for the first time in the 
1950’s. New shops and factories were created 
in many of the Bureau’s institutions to em- 
ploy and train the increasing prisoner popu- 
lation. The corporation built new plants 
and warehouses. It entered the electronics 
and rubber industries, It set up office ma- 
chine repair shops, furniture refinishing fac- 
tories, and new garment industries. 

By 1960 industries was employing 4,500 in- 
mates and paying them average wages of $32 
a month. It was spending nearly $800,000 a 
year for vocational training and $320,000 for 
inmate meritorious compensation. In 1960 
it paid the Treasury a $3 million dividend— 
for a total of $43 million since World War II. 


JAIL INSPECTION 


In 1930 there were 12,000 Federal prisoners 
confined in local jails. The new Bureau 
wanted to make sure these jails met at least 
minimum standards of security, sanitation, 
and care. It organized a jail inspection pro- 
gram; the States were grouped into 6 dis- 
tricts, and 6 full-time inspectors began in- 
specting and evaluating more than 3,000 local 
institutions. 

The inspectors condemned and refused ap- 
proval of Federal contracts for more than 
two-thirds of the jails they saw. They re- 
ported deteriorated buildings, untrained and 
unqualified personnel, custodial laxities, poor 
food and sanitary conditions. But their 
strongest criticisms were of the infamous 
Kangaroo courts. Many jailors, through 
apathy or lack of help, had relinquished con- 
trol of the jails to more aggressive, often psy- 
chopathic, prisoners. Ringleaders of these 
star chamber tribunals ruled the other pris- 
oners by terrorism and sometimes murder; 
robbed them of money, food, and clothing; 
and forced them into sexual submission. 


Improving the jails 


The Bureau set out to improve jail condi- 
tions generally. Jail administrators were 
provided with a list of minimum Federal re- 
quirements. Jail management information 
was sent to newly elected sheriffs. The in- 
spectors pointed out deficiencies in individ- 
ual jails and suggested corrective measures. 
At the same time the Bureau’s central office 
focused public attention on the evils of the 
county jails. 

The Bureau had no jurisdiction or author- 
ity over local jails. It could only advise, 
but the suggestions of its inspectors fre- 
quently brought improvements. Federal 
condemnation of a jail directed public at- 
tention to its deficiencies and public opinion 
forced the needed changes. In the late 
1930’s many communities, financially as- 
sisted by the Federal Government and tech- 
5 advised by the Bureau, built new 

ails, 

The jail inspection program gradually de- 
veloped into informal technical assistance to 
States and municipalities who had correc- 
tional problems. In 1946 the Bureau set up 
an advanced planning unit. The unit 
planned further Bureau construction, aided 
local and State governments in planning in- 
stitutions, and prepared a handbook on de- 
sign and construction of institutions. States 
and municipalities used the unit extensively. 
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In one month, for example, the advanced 
planning staff served as consultants for seven 
jail projects. They helped a Latin Ameri- 
can government plan a new jail. They helped 
a State design a new training school. 

The Bureau investigated further reform in 
jail conditions. It developed an inservice 
correspondence course for jail personnel and 
published a manual of procedures for small 
jail operation. Inspectors held institutes for 
jailors in key cities in the Nation. These 
institutes covered all phases of jail man- 
agement, and the control and treatment of 
prisoners. The Bureau inspectors began to 
carry projectors and sound equipment. They 
used motion pictures, slides, and recordings 
in on-the-spot programs at individual jails. 

By 1960 the battle against the notorious 
kangaroo court was virtually won. This was 
a major achievement worth the decades of 
work by jail inspectors. Other jail condi- 
tions had also improved, but there were still 
haphazard methods of personnel selection, 
careless custodial security, and inmate idle- 
ness. The jail inspection service, en 
by the progress, divided the Nation into 
smaller districts and trained additional in- 
spectors for a renewed attack on substand- 
ard jail conditions. 

The Bureau’s assistance to the States, mu- 
nicipalities, and foreign nations became a 
major activity. The Director, Assistant Di- 
rectors, and other Bureau personnel made 
extensive surveys of State correctional 
systems. Weekly, the Bureau responded to 
requests for assistance in design and con- 
struction of jails. Several Latin American 
countries asked advice on modernizing out- 
dated penal systems. In 1960 the Director 
went to Thailand to make an intensive survey 
of its prison and crime problems. 


SENTENCING 


In carrying out sentences by the court the 
Bureau is concerned with the nature of the 
sentence. The length of sentence and pos- 
sibilities of timing parole determine to a 
large extent whether or not a realistic re- 
habilitative program can be prescribed for 
the individual. Inmates present different 
types of problems; they respond to treatment 
differently. Their sentences must necessarily 
be flexible. 

Flexibility in Federal sentencing proce- 
dures came about slowly. In 1910 Congress 
enacted a statute making Federal prisoners 
eligible for parole when they had served one- 
third of their sentence. In 1925 it passed an 
act enabling Federal judges to place con- 
victed defendants on probation. But in 
later years with more professional correc- 
tional programs it became apparent that 
these steps were not enough. 


Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act 

Sentencing flexibility was first achieved 
for the juvenile offenders brought before 
Federal courts. The Bureau viewed treat- 
ment of the juvenile offenders as properly 
the responsibility of the States. As early as 
1932 Congress enacted a statute authorizing 
U.S. attorneys to divert juveniles to local su- 
thorities when such action was in the public 
interest. But the procedure was rarely used. 

In 1938 Congress passed the Federal Juve- 
nile Delinquency Act. Persons under 18 
charged with Federal offenses were extended 
the informal court procedures and indeter- 
minate commitments long associated with 
State juvenile court systems. 

Federal Youth Corrections Act 

Equally significant legislation was the 
Federal Youth Corrections Act, the culmina- 
tion of 10 years of effort by the Department 
of Justice and the Judicial Conference of 
the United States. This 1950 statute pro- 
vided for the commitment of Federal of- 
fenders under the age of 22 to the custody 
of the Attorney General for a 6-year inde- 
terminate term, or for as long as the maxi- 
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mum provided by law for the offense. The 
youth sentenced under this procedure could 
be paroled at any time but not later than 
2 years before expiration of his sentence. 
If he made a particularly good parole ad- 
justment, the board of parole could dis- 
charge him from supervision and set aside his 
conviction. 

The act was a milestone in Federal sen- 
tencing, It envisioned intensive programs 
of diagnosis and treatment and imposed new 
responsibilities on the Bureau of Prisons. 
The law was implemented in 1954; a youth 
division in the U.S. Board of Parole was 
established and the institution at Ashland, 
Ky., was designated to accept commitments 
from courts east of the Mississippi. 

The institution, originally a correctional 
institution for short-term adult offenders 
(mostly liquor law violators) was completely 
reorganized to provide diagnosis, treatment, 
and training of young men. The education 
and vocational training programs were ex- 
panded, recreational facilities enlarged, and 
additional psychiatric and psychological per- 
sonnel were provided. 

Similar adaptations were made in 1956 at 
the Englewood, Colo., institution for youth 
offenders from west of the Mississippi. 
Commitments under the act rose rapidly. 
In 1958 the camp at Tucson, Ariz., was 
emptied of immigration violators and con- 
verted to the treatment of selected young 
men from other institutions. 


The Celler-Hennings Act 


Congress gathered extensive data and 
testimony concerning the rigidities and dis- 
parities which still characterized Federal sen- 
tencing procedures. During a 6-year study, 
they learned the proportion of defendants 
placed on probation varied widely among 
the Federal courts: in western Tennessee 
only 15.7 percent of all convicted defendants 
received probation, but in eastern South 
Carolina probation was as high as 64.5 per- 
cent. The average prison terms of offenders 
varied from 11.7 months in northern New 
York to 52 months in southern Iowa. The 
sentences given to car theft defendants 
averaged 12 months in New Hampshire and 
43.8 months in northern Oklahoma. An ex- 
perienced check forger received a term of 6 
months in one midwestern court, but a first 
offender in another midwestern court was 
given a term of 18 years. 

Concerned about such disparities, Con- 
gress, in 1958, passed an indeterminate sen- 
tencing law for adult offenders. At the same 
time it extended the Youth Act to include 
offenders up to the age of 25. The new adult 
offender law provided that the judge could 
set the date of a prisoner’s parole eligibility 
at any time up to one-third of the imposed 
term, or he could leave the matter to the 
discretion of the parole board. 

If the judge sought more information upon 
which to base sentence, he could commit 
the defendant to the Bureau of Prisons for 
8 to 6 months of diagnosis and observation, 
though technically for the maximum term 
provided by law. At the end of this period 
the Director would specifically recommend to 
the court the nature of the sentence the 
Bureau thought should be imposed. On the 
basis of the Director's report the judge could 
reaffirm the original sentence, reduce it or 
impose sentence under other provisions of 
law, including probation. 

The first defendant was committed under 
this statute in October 1958. By the end of 
1960 referrals were being made at a rate of 
30 to 35 a month. Most of these offenders 
presented problems necessitating close study 
by institution staff. They prepared an eval- 
uation which in turn was analyzed by the 
Bureau staff and forwarded to the court with 
the Director’s recommendations. These re- 
ports were favorably received by the courts; 
they adopted the Director’s recommended 
dispositions in 80 percent of the cases, 
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Sentencing institutes 


Congress prefaced the new law with a di- 
rective: The judges in each circuit would 
meet periodically in sentencing institutes and 
seminars to develop a consensus of guiding 
principles for consistent and effective sen- 
tencing. 

The Bureau worked closely with the courts. 
A national pilot institute on sentencing was 
conducted at Boulder, Colo., in 1959; there- 
after the Federal circuits held seminars of 
their own. The Bureau participated in the 
meetings. It acquainted the courts with 
the resources and limitations of Federal in- 
stitutions, presented examples and effects 
of inconsistent sentences, and suggested 
criteria for applying sentencing alternatives 
now available to the courts. The Bureau 
helped the judges develop the case history 
technique, a method of identifying the issues 
causing disparities. The Bureau contributed 
the statistical data and other resource ma- 
terials required for the seminars. The new 
sentencing procedures resulted in close co- 
operation between the courts and the Federal 
prison system. 

RESEARCH 


When James V. Bennett became Director 
of the Bureau of Prisons in 1937 he set forth 
as one of his objectives “a greater amount 
of scientific research on the causes of crime 
and how most effectively to bring to bear 
upon those who violate the law constructive 
ways of bringing about their rehabilitation.” 
But lack of funds restricted the Bureau’s 
research activity for several years. Finally, 
in the late 1950’s a research unit was estab- 
lished in the Bureau’s Division of Inmate 
Training and Treatment. 

Under the guidance of the new unit re- 
search committees were organized in the 
central office and in the institutions. Plans 
were coordinated to study problems of special 
significance to prison management. Popula- 
tion trends were forecast for future years. 
Timing and circumstances of escapes and 
methods used by escapees were examined, 
and data were secured to develop preventive 
measures. Treatment programs received 
close scrutiny. Even procedures for issuing 
prisoner clothing received attention. 

In 1958 the Ford Foundation granted 
$250,000 to the University of Illinois for a 
4-year study of prisoners released from Fed- 
eral institutions. The Bureau’s research unit 
with the university’s sociology staff worked 
out the detailed design of a project intended 
to identify and evaluate the factors account- 
ing for the success or failure of ex-prisoners 
in the community. This information would 
then be used to design prison programs more 
precisely for the task of stimulating be- 
havior changes in offenders. 

The research unit assisted the Bureau's 
psychiatric and construction personnel in de- 
veloping the concept of a new psychiatric 
hospital for Federal prisoners. At this hos- 
pital, major research into the problems of 
human behavior and the relationship be- 
tween mental disorder and crime could be 
undertaken. The unit gathered data which 
led to demonstration projects in streamlin- 
ing classification procedures and refining 
diagnostic techniques. A research design 
was drafted for other demonstration projects 
which would experiment with group counsel- 
ing and educational methods in changing 
negative attitudes of delinquents. The unit 
helped crystallize such concepts as institu- 
tional treatment teams and prerelease guid- 
ance centers. 

Research activity was expected to grow in 
the decade following 1960. The Bureau of 
Prison's institutions were virtually unused 
laboratories for investigating antisocial be- 
havior, and for evaluating treatment meth- 
ods. Soaring crime rates indicated the need 
for systematically organized information in 
delinquency prevention and correction. 


1964 


FUTURE GROWTH 


As the rest of America grew and changed 
in the three decades following 1930 so did 
the Bureau of Prisons. Prisoner population 
doubled and the number of institutions mul- 
tiplied by 5. The correctional program ex- 
panded in scope and complexity, demanding 
the services of skilled and professional per- 
sonnel. 

Today the treatment of the offender begins 
with a prompt diagnostic evaluation. Em- 
phasis shifts as he responds to treatment; it 
extends into the community with his release. 
Custody, once dependent on guns, bars, and 
walls, now relies on a corps of highly trained 
correctional officers directed by experienced 
career executives. The regimented, repres- 
sive discipline that formerly characterized 
the prison has been replaced by an institu- 
tional philosophy conducive to the develop- 
ment of the self-discipline essential to re- 
habilitation. 

Institution programs have become increas- 
ingly technical. Individual counseling and 
group therapy hasten rehabilitation. Educa- 
tion programs offer courses from the first 
grade to college level. Training in dozens of 
trades is available for the unskilled. Modern 
machinery and quality control methods have 
been installed in the industrial program. 

Where the Federal prisons had each been 
virtually autonomous before 1930, now they 
receive professional supervision. Teams of 
inspectors carefully examine their operations, 
The institutional decisions that had been left 
entirely to the warden are now made with the 
assistance of institutional planning com- 
mittees who coordinate operations. 


The prison dilemma 


But correctional development is still im- 
peded by a society which has not decided 
what it expects of prisons. Because the pur- 
pose of a prison is uncertain, its administra- 
tion remains a series of compromises. Some 
citizens want the prison to punish committed 
men, Others want the prison to reform them. 
To remove the prison system from this di- 
lemma the public must understand that the 
focus of prison administration must be on 
the individual and that the primary justifi- 
cation for a prison is correction. 

The prison, it is sometimes charged, is a 
failure. Those who make this charge point 
to recidivism rates and to the crimes com- 
mitted by ex-prisoners. This criticism fails 
to recognize that too often the offender was 
irreparably damaged by the social pathologies 
of the community before he ever got to 
prison. It fails to recognize that too many 
essentially noncriminalistic persons—whose 
problems are primarily alcoholism, mental 
illness, physical disability, drug addiction, or 
senility—are still being sent to prison. The 
solution of such problems requires specialized 
agencies within the community; the prison 
cannot be expected to reclaim all the prod- 
ucts of the community's strains and con- 
lets. 

Predictions 

It is difficult to anticipate the future prob- 
lems and needs of the Federal prison sys- 
tem. Many factors shape growth and devel- 
opment. Federal crime jurisdiction and law- 
enforcement policies will undoubtedly 
change. Trends will shift in the use of alter- 
natives to imprisonment, probation, and 
parole. The national economy may undergo 
serious dislocations. The accumulation of 
research data may redirect correctional work 
in ways which cannot be predicted. The use 
of new sentencing procedures will make 
greater demands on professional resources. 
Continued growth in the prisoner popula- 
tion is expected, possibly accompanied by 
overcrowded conditions. 

Nevertheless, the correctional philosophy 
expressed in the legislation establishing the 
Bureau of Prisons will continue to form the 


basis of its policies and programs—a system 
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of individual discipline, care, and treat- 
ment of persons committed by the courts. 
This ideal has proven sound in the 30-year 
history of the Bureau of Prisons, and will 
remain an inspiration in the future. 


JIM BENNETT 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. ToLLEFson] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased that my distinguished colleagues 
have chosen to take note today of the 
forthcoming retirement of my old friend 
Jim Bennett, Director of the Federal 
Prison Bureau. Few persons have served 
our Nation as long and few persons have 
served it as well. We owe him much, and 
we certainly owe him a gesture of ap- 
preciation for the 45 years he has served 
in Government and for the 27 years he 
has headed the prison system, 

I have personally participated in the 
rehabilitation program of the Federal 
system, and I know the dedicated char- 
acter of the Federal prison personnel. 
From time to time I have visited the 
U.S. Penitentiary at McNeil Island, 
Washington, in connection with the in- 
mates’ self-improvement group. Many 
other citizens in the surrounding com- 
munities, including U.S. District Judge 
George H. Boldt, of Tacoma, lend their 
support to this group that the inmates 
term SIG. The purpose of SIG is to in- 
spire and stimulate the inmates to make 
the best possible use of their time at Mc- 
Neil Island so that they may come out 
better prepared and trained to take their 
places in orderly society. I am happy to 
be a part of that program. 

Now nearing completion at McNeil Is- 
land, incidentally, is a new chapel that 
Jim and I planned together. It is imag- 
inatively designed and when it is opened 
for use by inmates of all faiths it will 
have a tremendously uplifting effect in 
their rehabilitation. In order that the 
taxpayers will obtain maximum use from 
the funds appropriated for the chapel, a 
substantial part of the construction work 
is being done by the inmate themselves. 
In this way it contributes in yet another 
way to their rehabilitation. 

I know from my own observations at 
McNeil Island and my own participa- 
tion in the program that Jim Bennett 
has built a correctional organization that 
must be without peer in the world. When 
he retires in a few days he can be sure 
that he has carried out his stewardship 
of the Federal prison system energeti- 
cally and conscientiously. His successor 
will have a solid and enduring founda- 
tion upon which further to build. 

Aside from his many contributions to 
the welfare of our Nation, Jim is himself 
a man with many fine qualities: He isa 
humanitarian who wastes little time la- 
menting the plight of the unfortunates 
of our society, but does all that he can to 
help them, including digging deeply and 
regularly into his own pocket. I am sure 
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that when Jim retires, he will not take 
his well-earned leisure but will instead 
lend his considerable energies and his 
considerable talents to the continued im- 
provement of our society. I wish to ex- 
press my own profound appreciation for 
his innumerable contributions and to 
wish him all possible success in the many 
new projects that I am sure he will un- 
dertake. 


RADIATION PROTECTION GUIDES 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tilinois [Mr. Price] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, 1 year ago, 
in August 1963, the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy completed comprehen- 
sive public hearings on fallout, radiation 
standards, and countermeasures. These 
hearings were held by the Joint Com- 
mittee’s Subcommittee on Research, De- 
velopment, and Radiation of which I am 
chairman. 

At that time we received information 
concerning fallout radiation levels pres- 
ent and to be expected resulting from 
all nuclear weapons tests conducted 
through 1962. We found that there were 
no radiation protection guides estab- 
lished for fallout radiation and none had 
been recommended. The Federal Radia- 
tion Council had previously stated that 
the general radiation protection guides 
established by the Council were not ap- 
plicable to fallout radiation. I urged 
the Chairman of the FRC, who appeared 
before our subcommittee in June of 1963, 
to organize the work of the Council and 
its staff so that appropriate guides for 
fallout could be established within the 
year. I was assured that this could and 
would be done. 

Today the White House announced the 
President’s approval of “Protective Ac- 
tion Guides” applicable to fallout radia- 
tion recently recommended by the Fed- 
eral Radiation Council. In addition, the 
Federal Radiation Council has released 
its Report No. 5 entitled “Background 
Material for the Development of Radia- 
tion Protection Standards, July 1964.” 

The recommendations of the Council 
are contained in a memorandum for the 
President dated July 16, 1964. These 
recommendations were approved on July 
31, 1964, by President Johnson. 

The Council in its memorandum and 
in its staff report develops the concept 
of a protective action guide. In prin- 
ciple, projected radiation doses to indi- 
viduals or to the general population are 
calculated based upon the conditions of 
a radioactive release—whether it be 
fallout material, fission products from 
a nuclear reactor accident or radioactive 
material inadvertently released in a 
waste handling accident. If the pro- 


jected dose exceeds the level specified in 
the guides, protective action is indicated. 
The action might take the form of mod- 
ification of normal methods of process- 


ing and distributing food, withholding 
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effected food from the market, or divert- 
ing food supplies for other than intended 
use. 

The Council has evaluated and made 
recommendations which were approved 
concerning protection action guides for 
iodine 131, a relatively short-lived fall- 
out isotope. It is encouraging to me that 
this progress has been achieved by a body 
such as the FRC technically competent 
to judge these matters. I, myself, will 
not speak to the wisdom of the numbers 
selected or the specifics of the guidelines 
recommended for use. I do, however, 
expect that in the normal course of 
events, the Joint Committee will receive 
information from the Federal agencies 
concerned, the scientific community, and 
members of the general public expressing 
their opinions on these guides. 

At an appropriate time, I intend to 
schedule hearings in order that the ex- 
ecutive branch can present testimony 
providing a background for a complete 
understanding of the guides and the jus- 
tification for their selection. 

I should point out that at this time 
only guides for iodine 131 have been rec- 
ommended and approved. It is my un- 
derstanding that work on the evaluation 
of strontium 89, strontium 90, and cesium 
137 is continuing and it is the Council's 
expectation that recommendations for 
these nuclides will be ready in some 3 
to 6 months. 

The nuclides just mentioned are ex- 
tremely important since they are the 
long-lived constituents of fallout mate- 
rial. In addition, they are components 
of the waste material which results from 
the operation of nuclear reactors. I am, 
of course, disappointed that the Council 
was not able to make recommendations 
on all of the important isotopes at this 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, I realize that with the 
advent of the nuclear test ban treaty, 
the question of protection guides for fall- 
out to some may seem to be a subject 
of little interest. It is my personal con- 
viction that it is important to develop 
such guides now so that they can be pro- 
mulgated and understood by those who 
may exercise final judgments in these 
matters when and if it becomes neces- 
sary to do so. I refer here, of course, 
to officials at the State, county, and local 
levels who may be involved in a future 
situation where the use of such guides 
would be appropriate. 

I believe that the members of the Fed- 
eral Radiation Council and its staff 
should be congratulated for the work 
that has been done during the past year 
on this very difficult problem. I urge 
them to continue to pursue the work that 
lies ahead. I shall look forward to re- 
ceipt by the first of next year of approved 
guides for the long-lived constituents of 
fission products. At that time there will 
be an opportunity to evaluate the ap- 
propriateness of the concept which has 
been developed and the definitive num- 
bers which have been selected. 

I shall be interested in reviewing in 
detail the memorandum for the Presi- 
dent and the background material in the 
staff report. I do not propose at this 
time to evaluate this work of the Coun- 
cil. When the completed job has been 
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furnished to the Congress, I plan to hold 
hearings and receive testimony from in- 
terested parties in order to form the basis 
for a judgment concerning the excellence 
of the guides and their usefulness in 
practical situations. 

At this point I would like to insert 
into the Record a copy of the memoran- 
dum for the President from the Chair- 
man of the Federal Radiation Council 
dated July 16, 1964, which was released 
today by the President, entitled, Radia- 
tion Protection Guidance for Federal 
Agencies.” 

The memorandum follows: 


FEDERAL RADIATION COUNCIL, 
Washington, D.C, July 16, 1964. 
Memorandum for the President. 
Subject: Radiation protection guidance for 
Federal agencies. 

Pursuant to Executive Order No. 10831 
and Public Law 86-373, the Federal Radia- 
tion Council is transmitting recommenda- 
tions for the approval of the President for 
guidance of Federal agencies in their radia- 
tion protection activities. The present rec- 
ommendations are directed to guidance for 
protective actions affecting the normal pro- 
duction, processing, distribution, and use of 
food products for human consumption. 
Specific guidance is provided for iodine 131. 
It is the intention of the Council to release 
the background material leading to these 
recommendations as Staff Report No. 5 when 
the recommendations herein are approved. 


BACKGROUND 


The first two memorandums which pro- 
vided guidance for Federal agencies in the 
conduct of their radiation protection activi- 
ties were approved by the President on May 
13, 1960, and September 20, 1961. These 
provided a general philosophy of radiation 
protection and general principles of control 
based on the annual intake of radionu- 
clides. The recommendations contained 
therein provided the basis for the control 
and regulation of normal peacetime opera- 
tions in which exposure to radiation is a 
factor. Numerical values were provided for 
the radiation protection guides designed 
to limit the exposures of the whole body 
and of certain organs resulting from normal 
peacetime operations. 

During the period of atmospheric testing 
of nuclear weapons in 1961 and 1962 the 
question arose as to the use of these radia- 
tion protection guides for determining the 
conditions under which the production, 
processing, distribution, and use of food, 
particularly fresh fluid milk, should be al- 
tered to reduce human intake of radionu- 
clides from fallout. 

In September 1962 the Federal Radiation 
Council stated its position on this subject, 
and in 1963 the Council reiterated that exist- 
ing guides were not applicable to a deter- 
mination of a need for protective actions 
and noted that it would recommend guid- 
ance on the subject to the President. 

CONCEPT OF PROTECTIVE ACTION GUIDE 

In previous reports the Federal Radia- 
tion Council has recommended a philosophy 
of radiation protection and discussed alter- 
native approaches to the derivation of basic 
guidance for radiation protection. It has 
pointed out that decisions concerned with 
radiation protection involve a balance be- 
tween the possible health risks associated 


with radiation exposure and the reasons for 
accepting the exposure. The Council 
adopted the term “radiation protection 
guide” to express the balance between the 
benefits from normal peacetime operations 
and the health risks associated with those 
exposures. The radionuclide releases caus- 
ing these exposures are generally controlled 
at the source, 
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Radiation protection guidance for pro- 
tective actions applicable to ingestion of food 
contaminated with radioactive material re- 
quires a different balance. Here, the Coun- 
cil is concerned with a balance between the 
risk of radiation exposure and the impact 
on public well-being associated with alter- 
ations of the normal production, processing, 
distribution, and use of food. 

For this purpose, the Council has adopted 
the term “protective action guide” (PAG), 
defined as the projected absorbed dose to 
individuals in the general population which 
warrants protective action following a con- 
taminating event. The projected dose is the 
dose that would be received in the future by 
individuals in the population group from 
the contaminating event if no protective ac- 
tion were taken. If the projected dose ex- 
ceeds the PAG, protective action is indicated. 
According to the operational technique 
adopted in the memorandum for the Presi- 
dent, May 1960, the corresponding aver- 
age projected dose to a suitable sample of 
the exposed population would be one-third 
of the PAG. 

A protective action is an action or measure 
taken to avoid most of the exposure to radia- 
tion that would occur from future ingestion 
of foods contaminated with radioactive ma- 
terials. Such actions are apppropriate when 
the health benefits associated with the re- 
duction in exposure to be achieved are suffi- 
cient to offset the undesirable features of the 
protective actions. The PAG represents the 
Council’s judgment as to where this balance 
should be for the conditions considered most 
likely to occur. If, in a particular situation, 
there is available an effective action with low 
total impact, initiation of such action at a 
projected dose lower than the PAG may be 
justifiable. If only very high impact action 
would be effective, imitation of such action 
at a projected dose higher than the PAG 
may be justifiable. 

A basic assumption in the development of 
the guidance in this memorandum is that a 
condition requiring protective action is un- 
usual and should not be expected to occur 
frequently. In any event, the numerical 
values selected for the protective action 
guides are not intended to authorize de- 
liberate releases expected to result in ab- 
sorbed doses of these magnitudes. 

The types of actions to which application 
of the protective action guides may be re- 
lated are: 

1. Altering production, processing, or dis- 
tribution practices affecting the movement 
of radioactive contamination through the 
food chain and into the human body.. This 
action includes storage of food supplies and 
animal feeds to allow for radioactive decay. 

2. Diverting affected products to uses other 
than human consumption. 

8. Condemning affected foods. 

Measures that require an alteration of the 
normal diet are generally less desirable than 
those listed and should not be undertaken 
except on the advice of competent medical 
authorities. 


RADIONUCLIDES CONSIDERED 


Four radionuclides are of particular im- 
portance in considering radioactive contam- 
ination of food. These are iodine 131, stron- 
tium 89, strontium 90, and cesium 137. 
This memorandum will deal only with iodine 
131. 

In contrast to the other fission nuclides, 
the relatively high yield of iodine 130 and 
the short radioactive half life (8 days) of 
iodine 131 make it the radionuclide most 
likely to reach concentrations justifying pro- 
tective actions. This is especially true if 
the deposition occurs within a few days after 
the fission event. Protective action against 


iodine 131 must be taken promptly in order 
to be effective. 

Physical and biological factors related to 
iodine’ 131 have been considered in FRC Re- 
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port Nos. 1 and 2. As in FRC Report No. 2, 
it is assumed that children 1 year of age, 
with a thyroid weight of 2 grams and 30 per- 
cent uptake of iodine 131, are the critical 
segment of the population. 


PROTECTIVE ACTIONS AGAINST IODINE 131 


The Council has evaluated the kinds of 
protective actions available for use against 
iodine 131, the health benefit that may re- 
sult by averting a radiation dose larger than 
the protective action guide, and the prob- 
able impact of taking the actions. Of var- 
ious actions that might be effective in avert- 
ing the major part of the potential exposure, 
two appear to provide the most acceptable 
combinations of maximum effectiveness and 
minimum undesirable consequences. One 
of these is the diversion of fresh milk to pro- 
vide unaffected milk in the contaminated 
area and to use the affected milk in the 
production of dairy products that may be 
conveniently stored until the iodine 131 has 
effectively decayed, a matter of a few weeks. 
The other is the substitution of stored feed 
for pasturage, until most of the iodine 131 
has decayed. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In view of the considerations summarized, 
the following recommendations are made. 

It is recommended that: 

1. The term “protective action guide” 
(PAG) be adopted for Federal use. 

The protective action guide is defined as 
the projected absorbed dose to individuals in 
the general population which warrants pro- 
tective action following a contaminating 
event. The projected dose is the dose that 
would be received in the future by individ- 
uals in the population group from the con- 
taminating event if no protective action is 
taken. 

It is recommended that: 

2. The protective action guide for iodine 
131 be 30 rads to the thyroid. 

If the projected dose exceeds the protective 
action guide, protective action is indicated. 

According to the operational technique 
adopted in the memorandum for the Presi- 
dent, May 1960, the corresponding average 
projected dose to the thyroids of a suitable 
sample of the exposed population group 
would be 10 rads. 

It is recommended that: 

8. The guidance contained herein be ap- 
proved for the use of Federal agencies in the 
conduct of those radiation protection activ- 
ities affecting the normal production, proc- 
essing, distribution, and use of food and 
agricultural products. 

ANTHONY J. CELEBREZZE, 
Chairman. 

(The recommendations numbered “1” 
through “3” contained in the above memo- 
randum are approved for the guidance of 
Federal agencies, and the memorandum shall 
be published in the Federal Register.) 

LYNDON B, JOHNSON. 

Date: July 31, 1964. 


PRESS COVERAGE OF RACE DIS- 
TURBANCES IN COOK COUNTY, 
ILL., UNFAIR TO CHICAGO 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The. SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day the Washington Post featured a 
three column story on its front page 
which stated, “Police and Negroes Ex- 
change Shots After Chicago Store Is Set 
Afire.” The New York Herald Tribune 
carried a similar head in its editions, and 
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the newscasters on the National Broad- 
casting Co.'s morning news program 
“Today” also gave the impression that 
the clash between police and Negroes 
which occurred several miles from Chi- 
cago on Sunday night actually occurred 
in the city of Chicago. 

I believe that the law-respecting cit- 
izens of Chicago have a right to strongly 
protest these unprovoked attacks on the 
good name of their city. 

It would be my hope that the gentle- 
men of the press would take the time 
to draw the distinction between the sub- 
urbs of Chicago and the corporate limits 
of Chicago itself. 

It so happens that Chicago is the larg- 
est corporate community of a five-county 
area, starting on the shores of Lake 
Michigan and spreading north, west, and 
south, which is commonly referred to as 
Metropolitan Chicago or, in some circles, 
as Chicagoland. 

The racial disturbance of Sunday 
night actually occurred in the village of 
Dixmoor, which is a suburb several miles 
south of the city limits of Chicago in 
Cook County. 

No Chicago police were involved in 
Sunday’s rioting in Dixmoor. The entire 
affair was handled by Dixmoor police, 
State police, and the county police. 

I raise my objection to this rather 
careless reporting simply because this is 
a repetition of the same kind of report- 
ing we see regarding a wave of bombings 
in Illinois. 

While it is true that some 72 bombings 
and arson have occurred in recent 
months, with the exception of, I believe, 
8 of them, all of these bombings and 
arson occurred outside of Chicago. Yet, 
to read press accounts, one could not be 
surprised that the readers of the Nation 
think that these bombings occurred in 
the city of Chicago itself. 

I think it is only fair to point out that 
the bombings which occurred within the 
corporate limits of Chicago were of a 
relatively minor nature, quite amateur- 
ish, and generally believed to be the work 
of some crank or malcontent. The really 
vicious bombings which have created 
damage running in some instances into 
hundreds of thousands of dollars have 
occurred in areas substantially removed 
from Chicago. 

No one can condone the race riots 
which occurred in Dixmoor. But for the 
press to say they occurred in the city of 
Chicago is to create a great injustice to 
the people, the police, the public officials, 
the religious leaders, and all other citi- 
zens of Chicago who have been working 
so diligently to prevent the type of hood- 
lumism that has marked rioting in New 
York, New Jersey, the Southern States, 
and other parts of the country. 

Chicago has been working on various 
programs to keep racial tensions to a 
minimum. 

Mayor Richard J. Daley, who undoubt- 
edly is today the most competent munici- 
pal administrator in the world, foresaw 
these clouds of dissension more than 10 
years ago, and way back then began 
charting a course to keep racial tensions 
in Chicago to a minimum. 

Mayor Daley’s commission on human 
relations has worked literally around the 
clock with the Mayor and religious lead- 
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ers of all denominations to keep racial 
unrest in Chicago to a minimum. 

Mayor Daley today leads the whole 
Nation in developing antipoverty pro- 
grams to take restless youth, looking for 
trouble, off the street corners and put 
them into productive experiences. 

All the moral and civic forces of Chi- 
cago have been marshaled in order to 
remove the sources of racial unrest. 

Those of us who have watched this en- 
tire massive effort to spare Chicago the 
tragedies of other cities quite properly 
voice indignation when we see a respon- 
sible newspaper like the Washington Post 
malign the efforts of an entire city with 
a carelessly thought out head on a story. 

In fairness to the Associated Press, 
whose story. the Post carried with a Chi- 
cago dateline, it should be noted that the 
Associated Press did in fact point out 
that the rioting occurred in the suburb of 
Dixmoor. It was the headline over the 
story that was incorrect. 

I invite responsible editors of this 
country to examine the magnitude of the 
effort by Mayor Daley, the Chicago po- 
lice force, and all the citizens of this 
great city to try at all costs to avoid a 
racial clash in this long and bitter sum- 
mer of discontent. 

This Nation is sitting on a human time 
bomb, and while we cannot say with any 
certainty that Chicago will be spared 
the tragedy of racial explosions, I do not 
believe that the responsible press of this 
country wants to prematurely indict the 
good name and the good record of Chi- 
cago’s effort to keep racial disturbances 
to a minimum. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the press of this 
country will stop to consider, once in 
awhile, that the people of Chicago and 
those responsible for its administration 
have in the last two decades built a city 
which shines out as a beacon on the 
shores of Lake Michigan to the rest. of 
the world as an example for responsible 
conduct both by Government and its 
citizens. 

It has taken Chicago a long time to 
become the model city of the world. I 
hope that hereafter the press will spare 
this great city the blame for everything 
that happens in hundreds of suburbs 
which surround it in a metropolitan area 
of five counties having a population in 
excess of almost ten million people. 


THE HONORABLE GEORGE F. 
SENNER, JR. 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include a letter and two 
newspaper articles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, a few 
months ago, a distinguished colleague, 
my fellow Arizonan, GEORGE F. SENNER, 
JR., was viciously attacked and accused 
of soliciting and receiving a bribe. Un- 
fortunately, this preposterous charge re- 
ceived a great deal of publicity; too 
often, public officials serve as scapegoats 
for the unfounded accusations of twisted 
minds. The accusation was made in the 
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course of attacks upon the Arizona Cor- 
poration Commission, on which the 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. SEN- 
NER] served with distinction prior to 
his election to Congress; these attacks 
included impeachment proceedings in 
the Arizona Legislature against two pres- 
ent commissioners. 

None of us who have had long asso- 
ciation with the gentleman from Ari- 
zona, Congressman SENNER, gave these 
scurrilous charges any credence what- 
ever. My colleague promptly filed a 
slander suit against his accuser, and 
though not compellable, he voluntarily 
appeared before the impeachment pro- 
ceeding to testify and deny the irre- 
sponsible charge, which was made by a 
disgruntled water company owner, whose 
business had been subjected to investi- 
gation by the Arizona Corporation Com- 
mission because of manifold complaints 
by the customers of the accuser’s com- 


pany. 

Not only did my colleague testify vol- 
untarily, he submitted himself to a lie 
detector examination by one of the Na- 
tion’s recognized experts in the use of 
the polygraph. This test completely 
vindicated my own faith and that of all 
responsible Arizonans in the integrity and 
honor of this distinguished public serv- 
ant. 

Now the accuser has abjectly admitted 
the falsity of the charge and judgment 
has been taken against him, by his own 
stipulation, in Maricopa Superior Court 
in Phoenix, Ariz. 

That the world may know of this com- 
plete and unqualified vindication of my 
colleague, GEORGE F, SENNER, JR., of 
Arizona’s Third District, Mr. Speaker, at 
this point, I enter into the Recorp the 
pertinent texts of news stories and doc- 
umentary evidence which shows so 
graphically that truth has triumphed in 
this unhappy matter. 

These include a letter from Mr. Ken- 
neth W. Scarce, formerly of the Scien- 
tific Investigation Department of the 
Los Angeles Police Department and now 
polygraph examiner for the district at- 
torney of Los Angeles County, and also 
news items from the Phoenix Arizona Re- 
public dated July 21, 1964, and from the 
Phoenix (Ariz.) Gazette dated August 5, 
1964. 

The material follows: 

HACIENDA HEIGHTS, CALIF., 
July 18, 1964. 
Mr. GEORGE F. SENNER, JR. 
Phoeniz, Ariz., 

Drak Sm: The following report on your 
polygraph examination taken July 16, 1964, 
Los Angeles, Calif., is hereby submitted. 

A three-channel Stoelting Deceptograph 
was the instrument used for the 
examination. 

During the pretest interview we discussed 
your work background prior to your assign- 
ment with the State corporation commis- 
sion, your work background while employed 


by the State corporation commission, and 
your work background after leaving the 
corporation commission. We discussed the 
allegations made by Joe Adams regarding 
yourself, Eddie Williams, and Paul Daugh- 
erty. The $20,000, the $10,000, and the 
$5,000 bribe allegations were discussed. The 
alleged meeting at Harold's Club, the post- 
ponement of the approval of certificate 
transfer, the final approval, etc., were dis- 
cussed. During this discussion you showed 
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visible indications of anger at the mention 
of Joe Adams, so this discussion was con- 
tinued until this examiner was unable to 
detect any visible signs of anger in connec- 
tion with the name “Joe Adams,” 

The issues for the examination were as 
follows: 

1. Did you, GEORGE Sennen, In., solicit any 
bribe from Joe Adams? 

2. Did Paul Daugherty give you, GEORGE 
SENNER, JR. any money collected from Adams 
as a bribe? 

8. Did you, GEORGE SENNER, JR., receive any 
bribe money from Adams before you ap- 
proved Adams’ certificate for transfer? 

4. After the Adams certificate for trans- 
fer was approved, from Adams did you, 
GEORGE SENNER JR., receive any bribe money? 

You were then advised as to the manner 
in which the examination would be con- 
ducted and the reasons why deception pat- 
terns would appear on your charts, should 
there be deception on your part. Each ques- 
tion to be asked was discussed, read to, and 
answered by you, prior to being asked the 
same questions with the instrument in 
operation. 

An examination of the polygrams produced 
by you indicate in my opinion that you were 
truthful to the four issues in question. 
These questions, with your answers as indi- 
cated, cover the issues in question in which 
you answered truthfully. 

1. Did you solicit any bribe from Joe 
Adams? Answer, “No.” 

2. Did Paul Daugherty give you any money 
collected from Adams as a bribe? Answer, 
“No.” 

3. Did you receive any bribe money from 
Adams before you approved Adams’ certifi- 
cate for transfer? Answer, “No.” 

4. After the Adams certificate for transfer 
was approved, from Adams did you receive 
any money? Answer, “No.” 

This examiner received his polygraph 
training at the polygraph school conducted 
by the Los Angeles Police Department. 
Shortly after this schooling, this examiner 
was assigned to the Scientific Investigation 
Division, Los Angeles Police Department, as 
& polygraph examiner. He conducted poly- 
graph examinations under the supervision of 
experts in the polygraph field until they were 
satisfied that he was a capable examiner. 
During the period from approximately April 
1960, until retirement from Los Angeles 
Police Department, this examiner conducted 
in excess of 800 criminal subjects examina- 
tions. These examinations covered all types 
of crimes, such as homicide, robbery, bur- 
glary, forgery, petty theft, grand theft, 
bribery, arson, kidnaping, false reports, et 
cetera. January 7, 1963, this examiner re- 
tired from the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment and on January 8, 1963, was employed 
by the Los Angeles District Attorney's office 
as their polygraph examiner. To date this 
examiner has conducted in excess 1,000 poly- 
graph examinations. This examiner in- 


structs in the polygraph school conducted 
by Gormac in Pasadena. 


Respectfully, 
KENNETH W. SCARCE, 
Polygraph Examiner. 


[From the Arizona Republic, July 21, 1964] 
“LIE DETECTOR Test CLEARS ME”"—SENNER 

Prescotr.—Representative GEORGE F, SEN- 
NER, JR., Democrat, of Arizona, disclosed here 


last night that he has taken a polygraph 
examination which shows him to be inno- 
cent of accepting a $5,000 bribe while a State 
corporation commissioner. 

SENNER revealed the result of the lie detec- 
tor test, never before made public, in a polit- 
ical debate in the Hassayampa Hotel with 
Senator Sam Steiger, Republican, of Yavapai. 

Steiger is opposing SENNER in the race for 
the U.S. House of Representatives from Con- 
gressional District Three. 


August 19 


Joseph Adams of Mesa testified before an 
Arizona House investigating committee on 
March 5 that he paid SENNER and E. T. (Ed- 
die) Williams, Jr., a $5,000 bribe in 1958 to 
obtain permission to sell his Newtown Water 
Co. 

The testimony brought an immediate de- 
nial from SENNER and the filing by him of a 
$100,000 slander suit against Adams. The 
suit is still pending. The bribe charge was 
one of several against Williams, of which he 
was exonerated in a senate impeachment 
trial. 

SENNER revealed last night the contents of 
a letter written July 18 by Kenneth W. 
Scarce, polygraph examiner with the Los 
Angeles district attorney's office. He said 
the letter contained the results of the poly- 
graph test given to him by Scarce on July 16 
in Los Angeles. 

The letter, SENNER said, clears him of the 
bribe charges made by Adams during his 
March 5 testmony. 

Adams had testified that he paid $5,000 to 
a commission utilities inspector, Paul Daugh- 
erty, now dead, after meeting with SENNER 
and Williams at a bar east of Mesa. 

Scarce's letter stated that SENNER admitted 
to a “three-channel stoeleting-deceptograph” 
test. 

The letter said the examination included 
these four key questions: 

“(1) Did you, GEORGE SENNER, JR., solicit 
any bribe from Joe Adams? (2) Did Paul 
Daugherty give you, GEORGE SENNER, JR., any 
money collected from Adams as a bribe? 
(3) Did you, GEORGE SENNER, JR., receive any 
bribe money from Adams before you ap- 
proved Adams’ certificate for tramsfer? (4) 
After the Adams certificate for transfer was 
approved, from Adams did you, GEORGE SEN- 
NER, JR., receive any bribe money?” 

Scarce’s letter showed that SENNER an- 
swered “No” to each of the questions. 

“An examination of the polygrams pro- 
duced by you indicate in my opinion that 
you were truthful to the four issues in ques- 
tion,” Scarce’s letter stated. 

The letter also pointed out that Scarce 
discussed Adams with SENNER during a pre- 
test interview, and discovered that the men- 
tion of Adams’ name caused the Congressman 
to become angry. 

“You showed visible indication of anger 
at the mention of Joe Adams,” the letter 
states, “so this discussion was continued 
until this examiner was unable to detect 
any visible signs of anger in connection with 
the name Joe Adams.“ 

SenNER’s debate with Steiger ranged from 
Barry GOLDWATER's political chances to the 
Bobby Baker scandal. Steiger said he sup- 
ported GoLDWATER’s political position, while 
Senner said he favored that of President 
Johnson. 

[From the Phoenix (Ariz.) Gazette, 
Aug. 5, 1964] 
SENNER SLANDER Suir Is SETTLED 

The $100,000 slander suit filed by Repre- 
sentative GEORGE F, SENNER, Democrat, of 
Arizona, against Joseph W. Adams, former 
Apache Junction water company owner, has 
been settled for $1. 

SENNER filed the suit against Adams as 
the outgrowth of a preimpeachment hearing 
for two members of the Arizona Corporation 
Commission, Adams testified that SENNER 
was involved in accepting money for sale of 
a water company when the Congressman was 
@ member of the corporation commission, 

Then, SENNER asserted in his complaint, 
Adams repeated his accusation outside the 
hearing room. 

In the $1 settlement yesterday before 
Judge Laurance T. Wren, of Flagstaff, Adams 
stipulated that he was guilty of slandering 
SENNER; agreed to pay $1 and SENNER’s court 
costs; and agreed to the dismissal of his 
counterclaim against Srenner for 85,000 
damages. 
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Adams stipulated that his counterclaim 
could be dismissed with prejudice, meaning 
that it could never be filed again. 

Jack C. Cayness, attorney for SENNER, ob- 
tained the settlement after a pretrial hearing 
before Judge Wren. 

The impeachment proceedings were 
brought against Corporation Commissioners 
E. T. Williams and A. P. Buzard, with whom 
SENNER served for a time on the commission. 
Williams and Buzard were found innocent 
in an impeachment trial before the Arizona 
Senate. SENNER was not a defendant in the 
proceedings. 

Adams had claimed he paid $5,000 to 
secure approval of sale of a water company. 
This was denied by Senner, Williams, and 
Buzard. 

In Washington, SENNER issued this state- 
ment: 

“The truth is now known and my name 
has been cleared beyond question. My fam- 
ily and I are deeply gratified with the only 
result possible under a system where law 
and justice prevail. 

“Those whose faith and confidence in me 
never wavered are vindicated. Those who 
attempted to capitalize on the vicious and 
unfounded charges must now make peace 
with their conscience.” 


Mr. SENNER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Arizona yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I gladly yield to my col- 
league, the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. SENNER. Mr. Speaker, I deeply 
appreciate my distinguished colleague’s 
faith in my integrity. Throughout this 
unfortunate and trying time, his friend- 
ship and loyalty did not waver. 

The gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
UpatLt] and I have been more than 
friends for many years, since 1939 when 
we cracked heads together as members 
of opposing football teams. These years 
developed professional, political, and 
personal relationships. His honesty is 
unassailable; his dedication to truth and 
justice is inflexible. 

I must express this appreciation to 
him, for I am deeply moved by the com- 
ments that he has just made. 


GOVERNMENT MUST HELP MORAL 
UPLIFTING 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BECKER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
August 11 issue of the daily CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, Senator Barry GOLD- 
WATER inserted on page A4223 one of the 
greatest addresses I have ever read, de- 
livered by His Eminence, Francis Car- 
dinal Spellman, of the archdiocese of 
New York, to the Grand Aerie Conven- 
tion of the Frateral Order of Eagles at 
the Denver Hilton Hotel, August 6, 1964. 

This address should be read by every 
American and particularly Members of 
the Congress of the United States and 
the Supreme Court Justices, as well as all 
members of the judiciary. I am sure no 
one will find reason to quarrel with the 
remarks and reasoning of Cardinal 
Spellman. Members of the House of 
Representatives have tried to do some- 
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thing about this, but I am afraid have not 
tried hard enough. 

Greater effort, greater steps must be 
taken by the Congress if we are, to in 
any way, prevent the further demoral- 
ization of the youth of this great Nation 
of ours. For it is on the youth of our 
country that the future depends. It is 
equally true that it depends upon what 
action we take, as to whether our youth 
will be able to see the true light and be 
prepared properly to take care of the fu- 
ture with a real sense of morality. 

Cardinal Spellman is one of the truly 
great men of our times, not merely as 
a prelate of the Roman Catholic Church, 
but as an American dedicated to the well- 
being of all Americans and our country. 
When he speaks, as he does in this in- 
stance, he speaks as a great American 
and a priest. I hope all will read this 
speech and do something about it. I 
know I will try my best. 


PRODUCT OF MARXISM 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. JOHANSEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, assen- 
ior Republican member of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
it has been a privilege for me to serve 
over the years with the chairman of the 
committee, my good friend, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana, Congressman Ep 
WILLIs, who has the respect and con- 
fidence of all the members of the com- 
mittee. 

I emphasize that there is no room for 
politics or partisanship in the hearings 
and deliberations of the committee. In 
fact, the menace of communism is so 
great, the threat to our freedom is so 
real, and the stakes are so high that 
there ought not to be any difference of 
opinion among the people of our coun- 
try concerning the evils of communism. 
That there is or should be is one of the 
sad commentaries oi our time. 

When the gentleman from Louisiana, 
Congressman Ep WII Is, wrote the fore- 
word to the annual report of the com- 
mittee, submitted to the House recently, 
I phoned to congratulate him, partic- 
ularly with reference to the passage 
relating to the assassination of the late 
President Kennedy. After the report 
was published the news media asked the 
gentleman from Louisiana, Congressman 
Walis, for a statement with reference 
to this phase of the report and I com- 
mend to the Members of this body the 
following statement made by him over 
the Mutual Broadcasting System: 

Why did I suggest in the committee’s an- 
nual report that the assassination of Pres- 
ident Kennedy might not have taken place 
if, over the years, the American people as 
a whole had shown more concern and had 
worked harder to expose the lies and half- 
truths in propaganda disseminated by our 
homegrown Communists? 

Mind you, I did not say it would not have 
happened, I only said it might not have 
happened. 
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Let’s go back a few years for a practical 
example of what I had in mind. The set- 
ting is the Metropole Hotel in Moscow; the 
year, 1959. Lee Harvey Oswald, now de- 
ceased, who stands accused of assassinating 
President Kennedy, is being interviewed by 
a U.S. newspaperwoman. He is telling her 
why he has defected from the United States 
and is applying for Soviet citizenship. He 
informs her that he is a Marxist, and then 
goes on to say: 

“I became interested about the age of 15. 
An old lady handed me a pamphlet about say- 
ing the Rosenbergs. 

“I still remember that pamphlet about the 
Rosenbergs. I don’t know why. Then we 
moved to North Dakota and I discovered one 
book in the library, ‘Das Kapital.’ It was 
what I'd been looking for. It was like a very 
religious man opening the Bible for the first 
time. 

“I started to study Marxist economic the- 
ories * * * I found some Marxist books on 
dusty shelves in the New Orleans library and 
continued to indoctrinate myself for 5 years.” 

What started Oswald on his Communist 
career, on his journey to Moscow, on his agi- 
tating for Castro on the streets of New Or- 
leans, though he was never technically a 
Communist Party member? 

It was a single propaganda item put out 
by a U.S. Communist front, a front, by the 
way, which was thoroughly exposed as such 
in hearings and a report of this committee 
years ago. 

I think we should all ask ourselves what 
the course of subsequent events might have 
been if Oswald—then in high school—had 
been getting a worthwhile course on com- 
munism, a practical course that taught not 
only the tenets of communism, but gave 
facts about how the party operates—includ- 
ing material on then existing Communist 
fronts and the issues on which they and the 
this been so, young Oswald might have 
thrown away the Communist propaganda 
handed him by the old lady—or he might 
have brought it to his school where, under 
the guidance of the teacher, the truth could 
have been brought out for the benefit of the 
whole class and the propaganda item thor- 
oughly discredited. Unfortunately, this was 
not done—and, in many instances, is not 

Courses on communism are now being 
given in quite a few schools. The situation 
is better than it used to be, but I cannot 
help wondering just how effective some of 
the courses are—if they are practical enough; 
if they really get down to earth and provide 
satisfactory answers to the propaganda now 
being directed to American youth by the U.S. 
Communist Party. 

This is an important point because I am 
afraid that the Communists have made gains 
in the area of youth activities in the last 
few years and unless something more is done, 
they will continue to make gains. 

An alert interested adult—years ago— 
might have saved Oswald—and thus the life 
of the late President Kennedy. This, I think, 
is something all of us must keep in mind, 
especially those of us who work with youth. 


FOOD STUDY COMMISSION 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. AsHBROOK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I was 
impressed by the statement of the minor- 
ity leader of the other body, which ap- 
peared in the Recorp August 13 and 
August 15, 1964, with respect to the Food 
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Marketing Commission created by the 
recently enacted Senate Joint Resolution 
71. It is a short and excellent state- 
ment of the condition of our farm econ- 
omy and of one particular problem which 
the Commission will, I trust, explore. 
Indeed, I look forward to offering legis- 
lation at the opening of the next Con- 
gress with respect to this special prob- 
lem. We must do everything we can to 
protect the mutual interests of the pro- 
ducers and consumers of food. 

I am inserting the statement in ques- 
tion into the Recorp at this time to un- 
derline its importance and with the hope 
that it will be carefully read and con- 
sidered by Members of this body: 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in the 
Recorp my statement with reference to the 
capabilities and authority of the recently 
created Food Study Commission, 

When the work of the 88th Congress comes 
to be judged, I think it likely that the pas- 
sage of Senate Joint Resolution 71 will be 
considered one of the important things we 
have done. 

In the passage of that resolution we have 
for the first time moved toward a serious 
overall examination of our modern agricul- 
tural economy. We have been conscious for 
at least a generation that the American farm 
economy was changing and that much of it 
was in trouble. A massive flow of statistics 
has proven to all of us that our farm econ- 
omy is in a way our greatest achievement, 
It is the wonder of the world. It feeds us 
as a nation and provides us with surpluses 
that enable us to provide enormous quanti- 
ties of needed food abroad. No people has 
been so well fed as we now are, and no farm- 
ers have ever been so productive as ours. Yet 
at the same time we have all known that the 
American farmer has not had his full reward 
in the abundance he has created. Agricul- 
tural wages and the income from farming 
are lower than they should be if the American 
farm economy is to survive in a healthy con- 
dition. Its health seems plainly threatened 
by certain present-day tendencies toward the 
concentration of economic control, and in- 
evitably ownership, in a few hands. 

The strength of our institutions, both 
political and economic, has traditionally re- 
quired a wide distribution of power. The 
tradition is sound. We have prized the 
checks and balances of our political system, 
and we have sought to maintain a less 
formal but equally real balance in our eco- 
nomic arrangements. This balancing of in- 
terests in the field of agriculture now 
appears to be gravely disturbed. On the 
surface at least the enormous economic 
power of the whole farm economy seems to 
be increasingly massed in the hands of the 
relatively few great retail marketing groups. 

One of the things that I hope the Food 
Commission will consider at length is the 
process by which these great retail mar- 
keting groups are coming to control the pro- 
duction of particular commodities by mar- 
keting practices that play off one producer 
against others. This process could be dan- 
gerous. Producers with their own brands 
and with some present economic independ- 
ence can, by these practices, be reduced to 
the status of anonymous supplies at the 
prices and on the terms of the few groups 
dominating the retail market for food. 

This process may, in the short run and on 
the short view, give some passing advantage 
to the consumers of food. These consumers 
may for a time get certain commodities at 
lower prices—until the producers’ independ- 
ence is lost. In the long run and on the long 
view the consumers will suffer. As com- 
petition in the production and marketing of 
food disappears, prices are likely to rise. 
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And as consumers we are not only consumers, 
but citizens too. The creation of a monopoly 
or an Oligopoly agriculture will weaken us as 
a people. To the extent that we become—to 
borrow a phrase from Joseph Eastman, who 
was a great public servant—‘a nation of 
clerks and subordinates” we are all dimin- 
ished and injured. 

This particular problem is complex and 
needs to be studied. The remedy for it may 
be complicated and difficult to contrive. At 
the opening of the next Congress I hope the 
Study Commission created to investigate this 
matter will be able to provide a constructive 
report on this particular activity. 


MILITARY PROCUREMENT 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Witson] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I salute Lt. Gen. Frank S. Besson, Jr., 
for taking positive action to strengthen 
internal operating procedures in the 
Army. This type of action could lead to 
the winning of the war on waste in De- 
fense procurement. After a detailed 
study of numerous military procure- 
ments of electronic equipment, it be- 
came obvious to me that the taxpayers 
were being overcharged approximately 
100 percent as a result of poor business 
practices. This study revealed that the 
overpriced contracts were a direct result 
of 10 major categories of bad business 
practices. After these bad business 
practices were confirmed by the General 
Accounting Office, I relayed them in de- 
tail to the President of the United States 
and the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Speaker, it is heartening that the 
Army Materiel Command has acknowl- 
edged its errors and has used a new 
broom at Fort Monmouth, and is now 
doing the same in its Chicago Procure- 
ment Office. Also, Mr. Speaker, the 
Navy and the Air Force, though some- 
what reluctantly, are beginning to pur- 
sue the same course. The upward swing 
in sole-source procurement has now been 
reversed, and competitive bidding is on 
the increase. This will result in a saving 
of 82½ billion this year. 

Members of the House will recall last 
year when the Army Materiel Command 
instituted sweeping changes as a result 
of my inquiries. These changes were de- 
signed to see that the Army obtained and 
used technical data it paid for to stimu- 
late subsequent competitive procure- 
ment. False certifications of “no draw- 
ings available” were being used at Fort 
Monmouth and Philadelphia to justify 
sole source, noncompetitive purchases. 
After I became interested in this prob- 
lem, a full and complete investigation 
followed to reveal numerous false cer- 
tifications and waste. Finally, many 
changes were made. 

Mr. Speaker, on May 21, 1964, I di- 
rected a letter to Lt. Gen. Frank S. Bes- 
son, Jr., concerning similar problems I 
had uncovered in the Chicago Procure- 
ment District of the Army Materiel Com- 
mand. In most of these cases certifica- 
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tions of “no drawings available” seemed 
highly questionable to me in the justifi- 
cation of sole source purchases, I se- 
lected a few of these cases for a pilot 
study and asked the Army for a complete 
investigation. 

In reply to my inquiry, Lieutenant 
General Besson's office said that several 
of the solicitations as originally issued, 
erroneously stated that drawings were 
not available. Lieutenant General Bes- 
son then took the following action, as 
he described it in his letter to me: 

As you will note, the solicitations, as 
originally issued, erroneously stated that 
drawings were not available for the item be- 
ing procured. These errors have been cor- 
rected by amendments to the basic solicita- 
tion. The Chicago Procurement District has 
taken action to strengthen their internal 
operating procedures in an attempt to pre- 
clude a reoccurrence of similar errors. Close 
supervisory review will be maintained to 
assure that these procedures are followed in 
the future. 


Mr. Speaker, these procurements are 
indicative of the way in which super- 
ficial work had been substituted for the 
proper study and effort necessary to safe- 
guard the expenditure of the tax dollar. 
One of the procurements was for an 
ammeter, a device which measures the 
charge or discharge of a battery. In- 
vestigating its own contention that draw- 
ings were not available, the Army re- 
ported it had found them and stated its 
certification was in error. These draw- 
ings and other technical material were 
then made available to industry and a 
competitive procurement was then ef- 
fected. Another procurement was for a 
humidity indicator and was also justi- 
fied sole source on a no drawings avail- 
able” basis. Again, the Army reported 
“the citation of no drawings available 
was a clerical error by the Chicago Pro- 
curement District.” Here, again, the 
drawings were furnished and a competi- 
tive procurement was effected. 

On another procurement for a test set, 
it was found that drawings do exist, but 
that the test procedures needed to make 
the drawings useable had not been or- 
dered before. They are now being or- 
dered to clear the way for competition in 
a open procurement for this 

t. 

A fourth procurement for an electrical 
resistance temperature indicator stated 
that no drawings were available, but the 
Army reported to me “the invitation for 
bid erroneously indicates the citation 
‘drawings are not available.“ The Chi- 
cago Procurement District is amending 
the IFB to correct this error.” 

Mr. Speaker, a purchase for a watt- 
meter is also being changed as a result 
of my inquiries. This equipment has 
been purchased sole source because, 
stated simply, no one thought to order 
drawings for use in followon procure- 
ment. The necessary drawings are now 
being ordered and will be used in the 
future to obtain competition for pur- 
chase of this equipment. The Navy was 
the only previous purchaser of a sixth 
item—a direct current motor used in 
connection with a radar set. The Army 
said no drawings were available, but 
when it checked, it found that the Navy 
did have the drawings and they could 
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be used for procurement purposes. Later 
the Army further checked into its inven- 
tories and found it did not need the 
equipment anyway, so the entire pro- 
curement action was then canceled, sav- 
ing the total amount that might have 
been used to purchase this equipment. 

Mr. Speaker, the Army’s report on 
those items was enough to convince Lt. 
Gen. Frank Besson that remedial action 
was mandatory. Therefore, I was 
pleased to see that he took immediate 
steps to get the Chicago Procurement 
District into line as Gen. Frank Moor- 
man did at Fort Monmouth, where he 
has initiated an unprecedented action, 
of a type long needed, to fire seven engi- 
neers and technicians involved in a 
multimillion-dollar waste in the pro- 
curement of a portable radiation detector 
identified as the IM-108( )/PD, thou- 
sands of which had been purchased, none 
of which can be used. 

However, Lieutenant General Besson’s 
actions, as stated in his letter, have left 
me with several unanswered questions. 
They are: 

First. What specific individual was re- 
sponsible for the errors here? 

Second. How were the errors cor- 
rected, other than changing the procure- 
ment document? 

Third. What specific actions have been 
taken to strengthen internal operating 
procedures at the Chicago Procurement 
District to preclude reoccurrence of such 
errors? 

Fourth. What sort of supervisory re- 
view is planned to assure these actions 
are carried out? 

Fifth. What sort of disciplinary action 
is contemplated if there are reoccur- 
rences of such errors and inefficiencies 
in the future? 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to report the 
Army’s cooperative attitude in these 
matters. Lieutenant General Besson 
has reacted vigorously, and I expect a 
report from him to show that all his 
reforms are now being implemented, the 
same sort of solid, positive action taken 
earlier at Fort Monmouth and Phila- 
delphia by Major General Moorman, 
Brig. Gen. Stuart Hoff, Brig. Gen. Allen 
T. Stanwix-Hay, and Gen. Walter Lotz. 
Confronted with inefficiency and error, 
the Army has several times reacted by 
thanking me for my efforts and then 
set out to correct the problems. These 
corrections are announced publicly, and, 
in my opinion, this action reflects credit 
on the Army officials involved. All the 
services should use this type of conduct 
as an example. By correcting errors 
such as these, and many more in the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, we are daily 
winning the fight against defense waste, 
and we are, in fact, obtaining more re- 
sponsible competitive bidding. It is a 
distinct pleasure for me to come to the 
floor of the House and report that our 
taxpayers are daily getting more bang 
for a buck as a result of these efforts. 
And while I am quick to criticize poor 
procurement practice, I want to be 
equally alert to compliment a job well 
done by Lt. Gen, Frank S. Besson, Jr., 
U.S. Army. Ihave been dubbed Watch- 
dog of the Pentagon,” which I consider 
a compliment that I would like to share 
with General Besson. 

cx——1279 
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PROPOSED: HELP FOR THE AUTO 
OWNER 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. MATHIAS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, there 
are before both Houses of the Congress 
bills dealing with truth in lending, ad- 
vertising, packaging, and so forth; all 
purport to aid the general public in 
matters which the average citizen finds 
beyond his technical competence. 

Rather than legislation, I am propos- 
ing a much-needed voluntary service 
which responsible private enterprise can 
provide to the auto-dependent public— 
at cost, and with immediate and incal- 
culable dividends in rapport with the 
public. 

Initially, I must emphasize that my 
proposal is neither a plan to provide 
government supervision nor create com- 
petition with established auto repair 
shops nor set repair prices nor establish 
monopolies in the repair business; it is 
simply a suggestion that private enter- 
prise employ modern technology to aid 
both the auto owner and, collaterally, the 
auto repairman. 

The many, many complaints and re- 
ports that have come to my attention re- 
garding abuses of the public by some 
elements of the automobile repair com- 
munity indicates that the problem de- 
serves immediate attention. 

My proposal, plus some of the reac- 
tion up till now, follows: 

U.S. HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 6, 1964. 

Hon. WALTER N. TOBRINER, 

President, Board of Commissioners, Govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR COMMISSIONER TOBRINER: May I have 
your comments and advice on a suggestion I 
have dealing with the unfortunate abuse of 
the public by a few unscrupulous or unquali- 
fied auto repairmen in Washington who are 
not only mulcting the public but are injur- 
ing the reputations of the reputable repair- 
men and the auto industry as a whole. 

Simply, my approach would be to enfran- 
chise or license the establishment of Auto 
Diagnostic Centers” by the auto and/or pe- 
troleum industries. These centers should be 
staffed by full-time, modernly equipped, 
master mechanics, who, on appointment, and 
for a modest fee, would diagnose an auto 
and prescribe in writing the needed repairs, 
the approximate labor cost, the required auto 
parts and their costs, 

Research reveals that (1) there are mod- 
ern electronic diagnostic instruments that 
can quickly and accurately pinpoint an auto- 
motive problem; (2) there are reference man- 
uais that list the accepted costs of particular 
repair jobs; and (3) there are reference man- 
uals listing the costs of parts. In toto, these 
diagnostic aids plus the reference manuals 
in the hands of expert mechanics would go a 
long way in taking the guesswork, the fraud, 
the incompetence, and the padded bills out 
of the auto repair business. 

Following diagnosis, the auto owner— 
armed with the diagnostician’s analysis— 
would take his auto for the “needed” repairs 
to an auto repairman of his own choosing. 

Pursuing my inquiry further, I am advised 
that a major oil company recently inaugu- 
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rated in Cherry Hill, N.J., a diagnostic center 
in many ways similar to my proposal. The 
Cherry Hill facility, Iam informed, can diag- 
nose with accuracy within 12 to 15 minutes at 
the nominal cost of $4.75. Apparently, the 
oil company which pioneered the Cherry Hill 
project is the first to do something positive 
in answer to the hue and cry and frustration 
of the auto-dependent public. 

My feeling is that this course appears 
practical inasmuch as it would (1) provide 
a check against the repairman in the pres- 
ence of the diagnostic centers; (2) provide 
the public with expert guidance for their 
automobile problems before they seek re- 
pairs; (3) stimulate greater competition and 
efficiency among repairmen; (4) in view of 
the public relations value, the auto and 
petroleum industries, I feel, would be will- 
ing to set up their most efficient, up-to-date 
diagnostic facilities and procedures; (5) in- 
sure that repair work that really needs doing 
will be done and that unnecessary or fraudu- 
lent work will be avoided; (6) provide an ad- 
ditional bonus to the driving public by in- 
creased safety through periodic, inexpensive 
diagnosis; and (7) save John Q. Auto Owner 
the considerable expense of unnecessary, in- 
complete, or incompetent repair work. 

I hope you will agree that the general pub- 
lic—necessarily naive about details of auto 
technology—has been, and is subject to the 
ravages of a few repair bandits. Something 
should be done. I ask your opinion as to 
both the legal and practical feasibility of 
diagnostic centers. Specifically, would any 
special licensing legislation be required other 
than the ordinary license to do business in 
the District? 

Inasmuch as the technology of auto me- 
chanics is an exact science, caveat emptor 
should not be the byword; this is one field 
where the buying public can and should be 
protected with a minimum of governmental 
assistance leaving the administration of such 
@ program in the hands of responsible pri- 
vate enterprise, 

I am attaching a copy of a series of arti- 
cles by Washington Daily News reporter Miss 
Gail Perrin dated April 2, 1963. It was this 
very excellent series plus numerous citizen 
complaints which provoked me to attempt 
a solution to this obnoxious business. Miss 
Perrin's startling findings revealed that the 
vast majority of auto repairmen were either 
dishonest, incompetent, or both. 

At a later date, and if this idea proves 
practical, I would hope to see it expanded 
to other areas. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
(S) CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, Jr. 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
April 2, 1963] 
How GOOD ARE GARAGES HERE?—THE CuRIOUS 
CASE. OF THE CROSSED-UP CAR 


(Nore.—This is the first of a series of four 
articles by a Washington Daily News reporter 
who—over a period of weeks—visited repair 
shops in various parts of the area with a 
carefully checked-over auto and found most 
of them sadly lacking in either honesty or 
competence.) 

(By Gail Perrin) 

The American car is functional, stylish, 
and sturdy—designed, manufacturers will 
tell you, for thousands of trouble-free miles. 

But nothing is perfect, so there is no 
scarcity of mechanics eager to open the hood 
and poke around. 

Are they competent? Are they honest? 
The Washington Daily News decided to find 
out. 

AAA HELPS OUT 

The American Automobile Association 
supplied me with one of their cars—a 1962 
Ford station wagon—for a spot check of re- 
pair shops and service stations in the Wash- 
ington area. 
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All told, I took the car to 30 garages. 

And I found shocking evidence of incom- 
petence or dishonesty—or both—more than 
enough to raise the suspicion that there are 
too many shoddy repair shops here and that 
they are doing a great deal of harm to the 
reputations of the honest, competent ones. 

Before I set out, George Viverette, head of 
the AAA Emergency Road Service depart- 
ment, and a top AAA mechanic, whom I’ll 
call Mr. H., checked over the car thoroughly, 
tuned the engine and pronounced the car 
in excellent condition. 

Then Mr. H, very carefully set the voltage 
regulator too low. This, he said, has the ef- 
fect of draining too much current from the 
battery, and not enough from the generator. 
2 would eventually ruin the battery, he 

The improper adjustment was easy to spot. 
The red generator light on the dashboard 
glowed brightly while the car idled. Nor- 
mally, and properly, the light only flickers 
dimly during idling. 

The AAA men said this imperfection was 
a fair test of a mechanic’s competence—he 
should find the trouble easily and reset the 
voltage regulator for a nominal charge—$4 
at most. 

“You just go in and tell them that the 
generator light stays on much brighter than 
it used to when you're idling,” Mr. H said, 
“and that you have trouble starting your car 
in the morning because the engine doesn’t 
turn over fast enough.“ 


NORTHWEST ADVENTURE 


Fifteen minutes later I pulled up ata 
filling station in Northwest Washington. 

“This light here,” I said to the mechanic, 
“stays on much brighter than it used to. 
And I’ve been having trouble starting the 
car in the morning. The engine doesn’t 
seem to be turning over fast enough. Can 
you tell me what's wrong?” 

The mechanic, a pleasant, husky man of 
about 35, poked his head in the window, 
watched the brightly beaming generator 
light, then asked me to turn off the engine. 

He opened the hood, fiddled around a few 
seconds, then asked: “How long’s it been 
since you had a motor tuneup?” 

It had only been a matter of 24 hours, but 
I told him I didn’t know—that the car was 
my uncle's and that he had loaned it to me. 
He was in Europe for the month, I said. 

“Well, it looks as if you could stand a motor 
tuneup,” the mechanic said. 

“Are you sure?” I asked, 

“Yup, fairly sure. But we'd better check 
it out. Can you leave the car?” 

I said I would be able to bring it in and 
leave it the next day. A different mechanic 
waited on me, and when I returned for the 
car I asked him if a tuneup was really 
necessary. 

“No—it looks as if you had a tuneup 
fairly recently,” this mechanic said. “But 
your automatic choke needs repairing and 
eg ee ee needs to be cleaned. Also, 

'd recommend a can of Be a 
$16.50 altogether.” a me 


NO, THANKS 


I thanked him, said my uncle would be 
returning shortly from Europe, and that I’d 
tell him to bring the car in—I didn’t have 
enough money for this. 

The shop refused to let me pay for the 
time I'd taken up. 

I returned to Mr. H and asked him to 
check the choke and carburetor on the off 
chance something had gone wrong in the 
48 hours since he’d checked the car. 

Mr. H said the choke was fine and the 
carburetor clean. 

My first day turned out to have been 
rather typical of what I was to discover in 


a discouraging 6 weeks. 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
April 3, 1963] 

THE Curious CASE OF THE CrossED-UP Car— 
We Gor Lors oF OPINIONS, BUT FEW 
RESULTS 

(By Gail Perrin) 


(Second of a series) 


Looking for an honest, competent repair 
shop for your car troubles? 

Six weeks ago, the American Automobile 
Association supplied the Washington Daily 
News with one of its cars—a 1962 Ford sta- 
tion wagon—for a spot check of repair shops 
and service stations here to see if there are 
some unscrupulous mechanics or incompe- 
tents doing a great deal of damage to honest 
businesses here. The results were shocking. 

After making sure the car was mechanical- 
ly perfect, a selected AAA mechanic, whom I'll 
call Mr, H set the voltage regulator so low 
that too much current was drained from 
the battery. 


FOUR-DOLLAR ESTIMATE 


Mr. H and George Viverette, head of the 
AAA emergency road service department, 
said a competent mechanic should find and 
correct the trouble for not more than $4. 

Yesterday I told what happened at the 
first station I visited. Incompetent me- 
chanics told me first that I needed a motor 
tuneup—then said the automatic choke 
needed repairing and the carburetor clean- 
ing, an estimated $16.50 job altogether. 

I continued my rounds. 

I waited a half hour for the “expert me- 
chanic on duty” in a Southeast filling sta- 
tion to drag himself out from underneath 
another car so he could look at mine. 

“You're the ‘expert mechanic?’” I asked 
brightly. 

“Yessum,” 

“This light here,” I said pointing to the 
generator light, “stays on much brighter than 
it used to. And I’ve been having trouble 
starting the car in the morning. The engine 
doesn't seem to be turning over fast enough. 
Can you tell me what’s wrong?” 

He looked under the hood. “Well, it’s not 
your generator,” he said a minute later, wig- 
gling his screwdriver around so that sparks 
flew out. Then he checked all the wires, 
fiddled with the fan, and ended up taking 
the carburetor cover off. He turned a screw 
with his screwdriver, and replaced the car- 
buretor cover. 

“You was just idling too slow, that’s all,” 
he said. 

“Oh, is that all it needed? Will that help 
me start up better in the morning?” 

“Yessum.” 

I paid him $1.50 and drove off. I had to 
keep my foot on the brake most of the way 
because each time I took it off, the car would 
lurch forward at about 20 miles an hour— 
without my foot touching the gas pedal. 
The mechanic had made my car a menace 
to traffic. 

When I checked back with Mr. H, the AAA 
mechanic, he assured me an adjusted car- 
buretor might get rid of the generator light 
burning brightly but “that’s not going to 
help you start your car any better.” 

He readjusted the carburetor to where it 
should have been. 


THREE MECHANICS 


Three mechanics at one big Northwest fill- 
ing station that has sections for all kinds 
of motor work besides bodywork busied 
themselves under the hood of my car while 
I waited in the office. 

Can't find what's wrong yet.“ one me- 
chanic reported after 15 minutes. “But you 
have got something wrong.” 

“We'll find it, don’t worry,” another said 
10 minutes later. 

After an hour, the owner came in and told 
me, “We've finally got you all fixed up.” 

He handed me the repair slip. It read: 
“Adjust carburetor—$3.50.” I asked if that’s 
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all he found wrong. He said it was, that 
they were sorry it took so long but that’s 
how things went sometimes. And, oh, yes, 
the adjustment would cure my starting prob- 
lems, he said. 

Mr. H adjusted the carburetor back again. 
(I could only do 10 miles an hour with my 
foot off the pedal the way the last station 
had it set.) 

Next I went to a new-car dealer in North- 
west Washington. I left the car all morn- 
ing. 

The mechanic there diagnosed that I 
needed a new voltage regulator—besides a 
new condenser, new points, and “a good 
motor tuneup.” He estimated the job would 
cost “about 830.“ I thanked him, and paid 
the cashier $2.75 for the labor charge. 

I drove out to Vienna where one filling 
station mechanic said he couldn’t see that 
anything was wrong at all but that maybe 
the generator or voltage regulator needed 
something. 

“But I don’t have any equipment to test 
them,” he said. 

I was satisfied that at least this mechanic 
might have found the problem had he had 
the equipment. 


BOXLIKE GADGET 


Down the highway to another filling sta- 
tion where two mechanics came out and very 
eagerly looked at my car. 

They brought out a boxlike gadget and 
hooked it up to the generator. 

“Your generator’s gone,” one of them an- 
nounced cheerfully. “Come look. It isn’t 
charging at all.” 

I got out and looked at the gadget’s dial. 
It was in a green zone marked “safe” under 
a section labeled “generator.” 

“Yeah, but the needle should be over here,” 
he said, pointing to the green part of another 
red-green blocked section to the right. It 
wasn’t identified so far as I could see. 

“Well, if that’s for the generator, why 
doesn’t this other box say it’s for the gen- 
erator?” I queried. They said it all had to 
do with the generator and that the needle 
should be in the green section of the box to 
the right—not the green section of the box 
in the middle, 

I then asked them why the generator light 
went off when I put my foot on the gas. 
“Wouldn’t it stay on all the time if it wasn’t 
charging?” 

“Not necessarily,” they said. 

Thoroughly confused, I said I didn’t have 
the $18 for the new generator they wanted to 
install and would be back later. 

I returned to Mr. H and insisted he check 
the generator. He used a different type of 
machine which said the generator was as 
peppy as a generator can be. When I de- 
scribed the boxlike gadget at the other sta- 
tion, Mr. H chuckled. “Did you ask them if 
they can read?” 

He said he had never heard of a generator 
light going out when the generator wasn’t 
charging “at all.” It was obvious I had hit 
upon another mechanic who simply didn’t 
know what he was doing. 

The next garage, in Northwest Washington, 
said I needed a new voltage regulator and 
that it would be about $12.50 for parts and 
labor—a fair estimate, if I needed a new 
voltage regulator, which I didn’t. 

I asked the mechanic if perhaps the old 
one could be fixed in any way. 

“No, you can’t adjust voltage regulators,” 
he said. 

Mr. Viverette laughed with Mr. H. Mr, H 
said that not only can voltage regulators be 
adjusted, but that “five out of a hundred 
that come right out of the box have to be 
reset before you install them.” 

He said that if one gets dropped “even a 
foot” it will get out of whack and that a good 
front-end bump might also disrupt the ad- 
justment. 
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The only regulators that can’t be adjusted, 
they said, are what Mr. H calls “gypsy” reg- 
ulators—cutrate replacement regulators 
found on only 2 to 3 percent of cars. 

BATTERY CHECK 

“Probably have something wrong with your 
battery,” still another mechanic said at a 
Northwest alley garage. “Go across the street 
to the gas station and have it checked.” I 
did. They said the battery was fine so I went 
back to the mechanic. 

“Well, then, I can’t find anything wrong,” 
he said. “Wait till something else happens 
and come back.” 

Another place, an alley garage behind a 
Northwest apartment house, wouldn't even 
look at the car though I assured them I 
would pay for the time they spent finding 
out what was wrong. 

“What you need is a motor tuneup, lady. 
You can either leave the car and we'll give 
you one or else take it somewhere else. 
There's nothing else wrong with it. I can 
tell you that without even opening the 
hood,” he added firmly. 

T suggested that maybe the ailment might 
be something simpler—that the car might 
not need a tune-up. 

“Lady, the days of having something wrong 
that can be fixed with just a turn of the 
screwdriver are over. What you need is a 
motor tuneup and we'll give you one for 
813.80.“ 

TWO OUT OF FOURTEEN 

Only two out of the 14 places diagnosed 
that all that was needed was an adjustment. 

But one of these adjusted the regulator so 
high that the needle ran off the voltage regu- 
lator tester when I took it back to Mr. H. 
“It would burn that generator out before too 
long,” he said, 

The one place that fixed the regulator 
properly was, oddly enough, a dealership in 
Northeast. The only other dealer Pd been 
to was the one that gave me the highest re- 
pair estimate of the lot about $30.” 

There was no way I could tell how some- 
one should or could pick good mechanics. 
No matter whether they were big shops or 
neighborhood filling stations—the results, as 
you can see, showed that a majority of the 
shops were run by bungling, fumbling idiots. 
Only one mechanic out of 14 fixed my regu- 
lator properly. Only one! 

I decided that perhaps I should develop a 
simpler problem. I talked the situation over 
with Mr. Viverette and Mr. H. They sug- 
gested I cross two wires on the distributor or, 
better yet, detach a spark plug wire and cap 
from a spark plug so that it would dangle 
before the mechanic’s face as soon as he 
opened the hood. 

“Nobody could miss something like that,” 
Mr. H said. Isaid I’d find out. 

[From the W: (D.C.) Daily News, 
Apr. 4, 1963] 
THE CURIOUS CASE OF THE CROSSED-UP Car— 
A TEST WITH THE OBVIOUS 
(Third of a series) 
(By Gail Perrin) 

If 13 out of 14 garage mechanics, picked 
at random here, can’t find a simple malad- 
justment in the voltage regulator of an 
otherwise perfect car, are they competent? 

If some of them recommended an unnec- 
essary expensive repair job, are they honest? 

The answer to both questions is, “Prob- 
ably not.” 

This is what the Washington Daily News 
found in the first phase of a 6-week investi- 
gation undertaken with the cooperation of 
the American Automobile Association here, 
using a 1962 Ford station wagon supplied by 
the AAA and certified by them to be in top- 
flight condition—except for the voltage regu- 
lator which was purposely set too low. 
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WAS TRAP TOO SUBTLE 


Still, there remained the possibility that 
some mechanic might say the trap we'd set 
was too subtle. 

How about trying something so blatant 
that even the sorriest repairman could 
hardly fail to spot it at once? 

George Viverette, head of the AAA’s emer- 
gency road service department, and an AAA 
mechanic we'll call “Mr. H” came up with 
some new ideas. 

“Why don’t you cross two wires on the 
distributor cap?” Mr. H suggested. “Kids 
are always fooling around with cars in park- 
ing lots and pulling pranks like that.“ 

So I drove the station wagon to within a 
block of an Alexandria gasoline station, 
parked, opened the hood, detached two wires 
from the distributor cap and hitched them 
up again in reversed position. 

Then I closed the hood, started the en- 
gine and drove to the station. The car 
sputtered, backfired, and shook like a vibrat- 
ing machine. 

“My car’s been sounding like this ever 
since I got it out of the parking lot last 
night,” I said. 

The mechanic laughed. 

“Sounds as if someone crossed your wires, 
dearie,” he said, lifting the hood, 

“Can you fix it?“ 

“Yeah, just a moment.“ 

He went inside his office and came out 
with the owner. 

“Oh, that’s not crossed wires,” the owner 
said. “You probably need a valve job.” 

I asked them to find out. 

They told me I'd have to leave the car with 
them and warned there would be a $4.80 
charge anyway since they’d have to put a 
„scope“ on the car. (The “scope” they said 
tests a car’s electrical functions.) 

I told them to put the scope on, but not to 
do anything that would cost too much more 
money I had very little with me. 

Three hours later I phoned to see what the 
scope found. 

“This is Miss Perrin calling,” I said. 

“Well, so far we’ve found one bad plug, 
Gail,” the voice at the other end said with 
unexpected familarity. “Yup, Gail, you got 
one dead plug. Not flring at all. But there's 
still something wrong. Don't worry, though. 
We'll get you fixed up.“ 

I asked him if he would save the bad 
plug—that I thought my “uncle would like 
to have it.” I said I’d be back in an hour. 

When I returned, I found a bill for $10.90. 

What's this?“ I asked. 

“Well, your valves needed adjusting and we 
had to put in a new gasket,” the owner said. 

“Why didn't you tell me?“ I asked. “I 
thought all that was wrong was a spark plug. 
You said you would let me know if anything 
else needed fixing.” 

The owner explained that the symptoms 
indicated something was wrong with the 
valves. Grudgingly, after asking twice for 
the spark plug, they gave me back my old 
plug, I paid the bill. “And no crossed 
wires?” I asked, starting the engine. “No 
crossed wires,” the owner said. 

As I drove off, I could tell by the smooth, 
healthy sound of the motor that the crossed 
wires had been uncrossed, But just to make 
sure, I stopped a few blocks away and looked. 
The wires were back where they should have 
been. 

RETURN FOR A CHECK 

I returned to Mr. H at the AAA. 

“They probably checked to see if the valve 
pushrod was broken,” he said. “So while 
they had all that opened up, they probably 
decided to adjust things a bit.” 

Mr. H had explained before I went out that 
a good mechanic would check three things on 
a car which sounded and behaved as mine 
did with the crossed wires: points, pushrod, 
or the possibility of crossed wires. Any one 
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of these, he said, could possibly be the source 
of the sputtering and backfiring. 

“I certainly wouldn’t check the valves be- 
fore looking at the wires,” Mr. H said. 

I informed him that the mechanic had told 
me he thought someone was trying to pulla 
joke on me by crossing the wires, but the 
owner had overruled him. 

“Then you just got took,” Mr. H said. 

I asked him if he would check the “bad” 
spark plug which they had replaced. The 
“bad” one “is as good as new,” Mr. H said. 


TO THE FIELD AGAIN 


After Mr. H rechecked the car, I drove to 
Chevy Chase, stopped around the corner from 
a filling station, and crossed the wires again. 
Then I drove to the station. 

The owner, a friendly, earnest man, gave 
the car a thorough going over. He checked 
the timing and points. Then he noticed the 
new valve gasket that the previous station 
had put on. 

“You’ve had a valve job done on this re- 
cently,” he said. There's a new gasket 
here.” 

I told him the car was my uncle’s—that I 
didn’t know what work had been done on it 
recently. 

The mechanic looked inside the car and 
found an identification sticker from the deal- 
er who sold the car. 

“You take it back to them and let them 
look at it,” he said. It's probably something 
wrong with the valves—the pushrod may be 
gone or something. And they should be the 
ones to fix it.” 

Despite the half hour he had spent on my 
car, he refused to take any money. 

Though he hadn’t either spotted or men- 
tioned the crossed wires, I felt the man was 
honest. He had spotted the new gasket and 
assumed something had been done to the 
valves recently and that I should make who- 
ever worked on it check it again. 

WAS THE GASKET A TIPOFF? 

When the next filling station (again in 
Chevy Chase) recommended the same 
thing—that I go back to the new car dealer— 
I decided the gasket was too much of a warn- 
ing sign to the cautious mechanic. 

I marked them both down as honest. I 
didn’t think it would be fair to judge them 
on competence. 

Because of these two experiences, I had an- 
other talk with Mr. H and Mr. Viverette who 
then suggested pulling the most blatant 
stunt known to a mechanic—unhitching a 
spark-plug wire. 

“Even you would see what was wrong if you 
opened the hood,” Mr. H said. 

I went to 13 more stations—pulling off the 
capped spark-plug wire myself just a block 
before each stop. Each time I let the wire 
dangle, the spark plug bared, 

The car shook furiously. 

“You need a motor tuneup,” one mechan- 
ic at a Northwest filling station said after 
he'd driven it around the block. “How long’s 
it been since you had one?” I told him I 
didn't know—that it was my uncle’s car. 

He then opened the hood. 

“Your points need changing,” he said. 

I asked him if he was sure that a tune- 
up was what I needed. “Yes,” he assured me. 

He was about to shut the hood when he 
saw the spark plug wire. Behind his shoul- 
der I could see it dangling. He put it back 
on. 

“What did you do there?” I asked. 

“You had a loose wire,” he said. “That'll 
probably help some. But you still need new 
points.” 

He said he'd give me a good motor tune- 
up for $25. (A high price, according to Mr. 
Viverette, but still within a fair range.) 

The mechanic at another Northwest filling 
station also concluded I needed a motor 
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tuneup—$23—after I'd left the car with him 
for 3 hours so he could check it. 

He didn’t mention the wire. 

The next two places I visited—one in Silver 
Spring and another in Northwest—spotted 
the problem quickly, put the wire back on 
and sent me on my way, refusing to charge 
me a cent, 

An Arlington filling station reported I 
had “bad plugs and points.” They offered 
to give me a tuneup for $24. While fiddling 
under the hood I saw the mechanic’s hand 
actually touch the end of the dangling wire. 
Though I saw him glance at it he made no 
attempt to fix it. 

I asked him again if I really needed a 
tuneup—that my “uncle” generally took 
very good care of his car and wasn't likely 
to loan it to me when it needed such a major 
repair. 

“You can need a motor tuneup two or 
three times a year,” the mechanic, a boy in 
his late teens, said. 

Mr. H said that was “ridiculous.” 

I drove to a filling station that does a big 
business on Connecticut Avenue and was 
referred to the chief mechanic. He opened 
the hood, quickly replaced the wire, and then 
took off the carburetor cover. He promptly 
put it back on again. 

“Well, I cured your trouble,” he said. 

“What was wrong?” 

“Your carburetor needed adjusting.” 

“Is that all?” 

Fes.“ 

He charged me a dollar. 

I stopped at a new car dealer in Chevy 
Chase. A young mechanic drove me around 
the block. He told me I needed a motor 
tuneup. I asked if he would check to make 
sure and that I would be back in 2 hours to 
find out what was wrong. 

When I returned, the mechanic laughed 
and said the car was all fixed. 

“What was wrong?” 

“Tell your uncle he had some carbon 
behind one of the spark plugs,” he said. 
“He'll know what I mean.” 

“You mean you had to scrape off some 
carbon from a spark plug?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

The bill was $4.20. The dangling spark 
plug wire was firmly back in place. 

A Georgetown shop also said I needed a 
motor tuneup. Then, after looking under 
the hood, the mechanic, a man in his late 
twenties, said: 

“And your generator looks shot.” 

“Really?” 

“Yeah. But III give you a good deal. 
Motor tuneup and generator—both for $30. 
Couldn't get it done for that anywhere else.” 

“But how do you know I need all those 
things?” I asked. 

“Honey, after you've been looking at cars 
as long as I have you can tell what's wrong 
with a car the minute it pulls up.” 

THE RESULT 


To sum up the case of the dangling wire, 
only 6 of the 13 places I visited quickly 
spotted the problem, fixed it, and told me 
exactly what had been wrong. 

Five tried to sell me a motor tuneup. Two 
fixed the wire but told me something else 
really had been the trouble. 

When I reported to Mr. Viverette that some 
of these incompetents had been in AAA- 
approved stations, he took the news in stride. 

“I'm glad to find out,” he said. 

Mr. Viverette, Mr. H, and I then sat down 
and had a long talk on what might possibly 
be done to protect the public. 

The purpose of this investigation was not 
to show that the average auto owner ventures 
into quicksand the moment he takes his car 
to a garage—even though this opinion is 
widely held by motorists here, and with some 
justification. 

Obviously, there are a great many honest, 
skilled mechanics doing business here. But 


just as obviously, the shoddy, dishonest ones 
are doing great damage by dirtying the 
image. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
Apr. 5, 1963] 
THE CURIOUS CASE OF THE CrossED-UP Can 
WHar Can You Do ABOUT Ir? 
(By Gail Perrin) 
(Last of four articles) 


When a citizen takes his car to a garage 
for repairs, how can he be sure of honest, 
competent service? 

There appears to be no clear, complete 
answer to this. Even the partial ones are 
hardly encouraging. 

In the preceding 3 articles, I told how I 
visited 30 garages in the Washington area 
with a car which had been certified, by ex- 
pert mechanics, to be in perfect condition— 
except for 1 minor, obvious fault. 

Of the 30 establishments, only 8 correctly 
diagnosed the trouble. The performances of 
the other 22 raise some disturbing questions, 
ones that should be of great concern to all 
those skilled and honest mechanics here 
who compete for the motorist’s dollar and 
trust. 

The 30 garages were picked at random. 
They included big dealerships, independent 
shops, and a variety of filling stations, some 
having major repair facilities and some only 
minor ones. 

I came away from most of these places 
with the feeling that the mechanics were 
earnest but incompetent. Some of them, 
however, indicated they were engaged in 
downright deceit. 

How can a mechanic tell you you need 
new points when new ones were installed 2 
days before? How can someone look at a 
perfectly good condenser and pleasantly in- 
form you that you need a new one? 

How can a mechanic assure you that by 
setting idling speed higher—sometimes dan- 
gerously high—your car will be easier to 
start in the morning? 

How can a mechanic reattach a pulled 
spark plug wire, close the hood, and tell 
you your carburetor needs adjusting? 

Well, they can. And some do. 


AAA SUGGESTIONS 


The American Automobile Association, 
which supplied the car I used in this spot 
check, naturally was interested in the out- 
come—particularly since some AAA-approved 
stations were among those I weighed and 
found to be wanting. (The AAA can lift its 
stamp, of approval when necessary.) 

George Viverette, head of the AAA Emer- 
gency Road Service Department, and “Mr. 
H,” a top AAA mechanic, offer some sug- 
gestions which might improve a sorry 
situation: 

License mechanics. 

Encourage mechanics to unionize. 

Persuade filling stations not to let un- 
qualified personnel attempt to repair cars. 

Educate the public. 

There is at present no mechanics associa- 
tion or similar group which might restrict 
its membership to qualified men and police 
their performance. 

Nor are mechanics required to be licensed. 

Leland McCarthy, the Better Business Bu- 
reau’s managing director, doubts that this 
would help. “If a repairman’s already a 
crook,” he said, “you’re just giving him a 
license to steal.” 

He reported that he gets relatively few 
complaints about auto mechanics and that 
as the years go by the number has tended 
to dwindle. For instance, there were 28 such 
complaints in September 1961, but only 13 
in the same month last year. There were 
27 complaints in October 1961, but only 7 
last October. 
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“I don’t think the condition is so bad,” 
Mr. McCarthy said. 

He said customers tend to tell a mechanic 
to “do whatever’s needed” without asking 
for estimates. “And then they complain 
when the bill's exorbitant.” 


UNIONS? 


Although the Better Business Bureau is 
“not excited about the situation,” the AAA 
indicates it is quite concerned. I hate to say 
it, but if all garages were unionized, you'd 
have better control of the type of mechanic,” 
Mr. H said. An apprenticeship period, he 
said, would help eliminate incompetents. 

The AAA said it is trying to persuade filling 
station managers not to let unqualified at- 
tendants even suggest repair work, and one 
big company is now setting up a school for 
attendants to train them to make minor 
repairs. 

Perhaps the greatest reason for the short- 
age of good mechanics, however, is the short- 
age of all mechanics. 

“The situation is more serious than we 
realize,” the AAA's Mr. Viverette said. “Now- 
adays most men can make more money than 
mechanics and they can do it without get- 
ting their hands greasy and cramping them- 
selves under a car.“ 

Some manufacturers, such as Chrysler- 
Plymouth, hold contests for teenage auto 
mechanics to encourage the trade, but such 
programs aren’t enough. 

Unless something is done to relieve the 
situation, Mr. H said, the public will just 
have to learn about good mechanics. 

“And I don’t mean the mechanic who will 
just fix a car so it willrun. A good mechanic 
will tell a customer what should be done. 
If the customer doesn’t OK all the work, 
then I only do what he wants. But in those 
cases I always write on the ticket ‘on cus- 
tomer’s orders.“ 


SOME SAFEGUARDS 


“A mechanic has the driver's and other 
people’s lives at stake,” Mr. H said. He said 
he almost fired a mechanic recently who 
adjusted the brakes on a car, as the cus- 
tomer ordered, but failed to replenish the 
brake fluid. There was no brake fluid, 
Mr. H said, and the customer might have 
been killed. 

“You can’t economize on people’s lives,” 
he said. 

The AAA and Mr. Viverette recommend 
that auto owners follow these points when 
dealing with garages: 

Try to check the shop's reputation first. 
Get a recommendation from a friend, if 
Possible. 

Never tell a mechanic to “do anything 
that's necessary.” That's a go-ahead sign 
for the dishonest firm to run up an exorbi- 
tant bill. 

Always have a mechanic tell you what he 
is going to do before he does it. Then, if he 
does work you didn’t authorize, you've got a 
legitimate complaint to file with the Better 
Business Bureau. 

Ask, in advance, for the old parts they 
replace. 

Tell a mechanic as precisely as possible the 
symptoms your car has. By describing these 
accurately, you cut down the chances of 
having a mechanic give you a “motor tune- 
up” which may mean he has done nothing. 

Get an itemized receipt on a printed bill- 
head for all work done. Crooked mechanics 
sometimes hesitate to write up dishonest 
work. 

Don’t hesitate to ask for an explanation 
for every charge. Don’t be afraid to be 
skeptical. 

When you find a competent, honest me- 
chanic, stick with him and don’t let anyone 
else work on your car—unless it’s an 
emergency. 

And when you've made the priceless dis- 
covery of an honest repairman, by all means 
tell your friends. 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, 
July 8, 1964. 
Hon. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, Jr., 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MaTHIAS: I have re- 
viewed with considerable interest your sug- 
gestions contained in letter dated July 6, 
1964, proposing the establishment of auto 
diagnostic centers in the District of Colum- 
bia by the automobile and/or petroleum in- 
dustries in an effort to curb certain abuses 
by unscrupulous or unqualified auto repair- 
men. 

It is agreed that the course suggested by 
you appears practicable and would provide 
the public with much-needed guidance in 
seeking solutions to their automobile repair 
problems. The establishment of such auto- 
mobile diagnostic centers would not require 
any special licensing legislation and can be 
established under existing regulations 
merely by obtaining a certificate of occu- 
pancy indicating that such use of property 
is in conformity with applicable provisions 
of the District of Columbia Zoning Regula- 
tions and Building Code. 

In the event any responsible industry is 
desirous of establishing such an auto diag- 
nostic center, application for certificate of 
occupancy should be made to the Depart- 
ment of Licenses and Inspections, which 
office has assured me that such requests 
will be expeditiously processed. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER N. TOBRINER, 
President, Board of Commissioners. 


{From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
July 16, 1964] 

Cast a COLD EYE oN YON MECHANIC 
(By Alan Barth) 

Representative CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, 
JR., has come up with the greatest scheme 
for emancipation since that proclamation 
issued by Abraham Lincoln a century ago. 
He proposes to liberate the automobile 
owner from the automobile repairman. 

The idea is to have the auto and gas in- 
dustries set up automobile diagnostic centers 
in the Washington area, staffed by expert 
mechanics and appropriate equipment to 
tell car owners disinterestedly what repairs 
their chariots actually need and how much 
the work ought to cost. Armed with a 
written specification of this sort, the owners 
could then go to any repairman they chose, 
have the work done and return to the di- 
agnostic center for a checkup to make sure 
that it-was done properly. 

The need for such a service will seem self- 
evident to anyone who has ever gone to a 
garage or gas station with an ailing trans- 
mission, a flooded carburetor, or a leaking 
fuel pump. Time was when every boy 
brought up in the American way of life was 
personally capable of taking an automobile 
engine apart and putting it together again 
barehanded. But that simple, happy time is 
long past. 

Boys are brought up nowadays to operate 
computers and electronic, guidance systems; 
and the ways of the old fashioned internal 
combustion engine are as mysterious to them 
as psychoanalysis. 

Automobile mechanics, as everybody 
knows, are a special breed. Nicer fellows are 
not to be found in any other calling. For 
sheer charm, social grace, warmth of com- 
panionship and personal persuasivness, they 
really are unrivaled. 

There is only one thing wrong with auto- 
mobile mechanics and that is a fixed feeling 
among them, amounting to a passion, that 
every sucker was born to be sucked and that 
it is their inexorable mission in life to do 
the sucking. A sucker, in the lexicon of any 
repairman, is anyone who does not know 
his exhaust pipe from his flywheel. Used 
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car salesman, funeral directors, and bucket- 
shop operators are softies by comparison. 

Let us suppose that the Mohican Eight 
which you purchased not so very long ago 
has developed a slight hiccup in the normal 
purring of its 300-horsepower motor, and 
you have taken it into the repair department 
of the Mohican Agency which sold it to you 
in the first place. A repair department fore- 
man, garbed in white like a hospital attend- 
ant or surgeon, comes up affably and engages 
you in friendly small talk. You ask him 
to listen to that delicate, hesitant intake 
of breath in the engine. 

“I'm afraid we'll have to ambiflate the 
dynagroove,” he says gravely. 

“What’s that mean?” you answer, sudden 
anxiety clutching at your heartstrings. 

“Well, it’s something you really ought to 
have done every couple hundred miles, you 
know. Let's see, you've already driven this 
over 300. What about a good spring tuneup 
on her? We've got a special combination of- 
fer on now for $49.49.” 

“What does that include?” you ask in an 
effort to show that you're a hardheaded, 
practical fellow. 

“Oh, for that we go through the whole 
diverticulatory system, clean out the pellic- 
ulates, put in new zing-sprockets, flush out 
the lavicords, and check the syncopation 
throughout. Make her run like new.” 

“But she is new,” you say somewhat plain- 
tively, hopeful, however, that he won’t be of- 
fended. In the end, he lets you keep your 
old transmission and hubcaps—although not 
without a foreboding that you'll have to re- 
place them at the next 250-mile checkup. 
And you discover that you have run up a bill 
which you can pay quite comfortably just by 
mortgaging your house. 

The great virtue of Congressman MATHIAS’ 
Proposal is that it avoids any direct con- 
frontation or defiance of your repairman. 
Naturally, you don’t want to do anything 
that might cost you his friendship. He's 
much too charming for anything like that. 
You just want to reduce his rapacity with- 
out in any way deflating his ego. 

The diagnostic service seems the ideal an- 
swer. It enables you to walk into your re- 
pairman’s emporium and to say simply, pro- 
vided you have the requisite steeliness of will 
and inflexibility of purpose, that you want 
your car decollated, maglified, and trans- 
posed—and nothing else. And you want it 
done for $12.68. 

He may be hurt momentarily, even frus- 
trated. But he'll bound back. They always 
do. The only thing is, where are we going to 
get the paragons to do the diagnoses? The 
authentic mechanic is a brigand at heart. 
Has Mr. Marutas ever thought of that? 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Barth precisely illustrates the machina- 
tions of which our technologically naive 
neighbor is victim when his Mohican 
Eight exhibits symptoms of having a 
congested pelliculate or a tired zing 
sprocket. 

To answer Mr. Barth's questions in his 
concluding paragraph, let me reiterate: 

First. The “key” to my diagnostic pro- 
posal would be the electronic diagnostic 
machines. According to my best infor- 
mation, these newly perfected instru- 
ments are specially calibrated to do the 
diagnosing of an auto’s ills with a min- 
imum of assistance from the mechanic 
who need only plug in the machine, read 
the results and finally consult the stand- 
ard manuals for repair and parts costs; 
these he will list for the auto owner. 
The mechanic-diagnostician will per- 
form no repairs himself. 

Second. The actual repair work could 
be done by an independent mechanic of 
the auto owner’s own choosing; but the 
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owner and the repairman would have 
the guidance of the diagnostician’s 
analysis, thus removing the guesswork 
and voodoo from the repair business. 

Third. The “Auto Diagnostic Centers” 
would be voluntarily established, staffed, 
equipped, and managed by the major 
auto and/or petroleum industries. The 
cost of diagnosis would be very modest. 

Mr. Speaker, I, like my neighbors, lack 
the technical expertise to speak with 
authority on this field but I do know 
that the public needs to be protected. 
By no means wedded to any particular 
hard-and-fast plan, I welcome and en- 
courage any and all positive suggestions 
from the general public, the industries, 
and the authorities. 

JULY 22, 1964. 
Hon, CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. MaTHIAS: Several days ago in one 
of the local newspapers I read an article by 
Alan Barth entitled “Cast a Cold Eye on 
Yon Mechanic,” which discusses a proposal 
introduced by you to have automobile diag- 
nostic centers set up in the Washington area 
for the purpose of advising car owners about 
repairs and probable cost of such repairs. 

The article was extremely funny and I 
thoroughly enjoyed reading it. However, it 
reminded me of the number of times I have 
been in the position of the utterly helpless 
“sucker,” in situations such as Alan Barth 
describes. Just at this time, for example, I 
am ready to weep tears of rage at the way my 
car repairs have been handled by a so-called 
reputable dealer in the Washington area— 
and at the fantastic charges made and paid 
for a brake-lining job that was so badly done 
in the first place that I wonder if anything 
was ever done at all. And a female “sucker” 
is even fairer game for these gougers than 
a male “sucker.” 

I cannot believe your proposal will ever get 
past the powers that will lobby against it, but 
I'd appreciate having some information 
about it. You may rest assured it will have 
my wholehearted support, as well as that 
of your many other “sucker” (automobile-re- 
pair-wise, that is) constituents. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. MACLEOD: SIMCHAK. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


JULY 8, 1964. 
Hon, CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MarHias: Amen—a 
very progressive step, long overdue—thank 
you very much. 

Sincerely, 
Francis L. OTTO. 

ALEXANDRIA, VA. 

JULY 10, 1964. 
Hon. CHARLES MCC. MATHIAS, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Tour idea of provid- 
ing for checking automobiles before having 
them repaired is excellent. Those auto re- 
pair outfits really give the consumer the 
business and apply scare tactics. 

Keep up the good work. 

Sincerely, 
A. PODOLSKY. 

SILVER SPRING, Mp. 


JULY 13, 1964. 
Hon. CHARLES McC. Markras, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Maruras: I was delighted at your 
‘fine proposal to establish automobile check- 
up centers in the Washington area, although 
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it is unfortunate that such a step is neces- 


p EEA service and repairs rank among 
the most costly and aggravating experiences 
a car owner must tolerate. I feel that the 
manufacturers themselves owe the public 
some action in providing responsible service 
garages. 

Until that occurs the proposed centers 
would perform a vital consumer service. 

Very truly yours, 
MartTHA H. Dunn, Jr. 
(Mrs. H. Stewart Dunn, Jr.) 

Poromac, MD. 

JULY 9, 1964. 
Hon. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Maruias: I was delighted to read 
in this morning's paper of your proposal for 
establishing automobile diagnostic centers in 
the Washington area. 

In my opinion (and I’m sure other car 
owners have the same feeling) this has long 
been needed, not only in the Washington 
area but all over the United States. 

I am glad to see that you are trying to 
remedy the situation locally. 

Sincerely, 
(Miss) ELEANOR L, CROSBY. 

KENSINGTON, MD. 

JuLy 9, 1964. 
Hon, CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I have had in mind for some 
time the need for auto diagnostic centers, not 
only in the Washington area but throughout 
the entire United States. 

Your proposal is sure to meet opposition 
from auto repair shops, but not from the 
motoring public. 

Much luck to you in a very worthwhile 
cause. 

Truly yours, 
FRANK NEWMAN. 
JuLyY 25, 1964. 
Hon. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, Jr., 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: This morning’s San Francisco Chron- 
icle ran an article stating that you were 
suggesting standards whereby the public 
could be better informed concerning neces- 
sary automotive repair and fair charges. 

I want you to know that I speak for myself 
and many friends when I say this is a very 
sensible suggestion. 

I hope you will accept congratulations 
and best wishes for success from a Cali- 
fornia Democrat. 

Sincerely, 
Joun W. Gay. 

San Francisco, CALIF., 

La JOLLA, CALIF., 
July 24, 1964. 
Hon. CHARLES McC. Maruias, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: It was with great interest that 
I read your proposal to liberate automobile 
owners from repairmen. I think your idea 
is great. 

Very truly yours, 
Donan H. DECHANT. 
JuLyY 14, 1964. 
Hon. CHARLES MCO. MATHIAS, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MATHIAS: Several days 
ago, I noticed the story of your letter to 
District Commissioner Walter N. Tobriner, 
concerning an automobile diagnostic center 
in the Washington area, to prevent “mulct- 
ing” of the public by unscrupulous auto re- 
pairmen. 

As one who was just recently so “roughly” 
handled by several registered dealers, I 
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would strongly urge that you pursue 
through to consummation the setting up of 
such a center or clinic. 

The center should be self-supporting, and 
I for one, would welcome it. 

Yours very sincerely, 
ALICE BYRD BoschEN. 

ARLINGTON, VA, 

JuLy 15, 1964. 
Hon. Cuartes McC, MATHIAS, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

‘Dear Sm: Your proposal that an auto- 
mobile diagnostic center be set up in the 
Washington area to help prevent motorists 
from being cheated by unscrupulous me- 
chanics is unexpected aid to a person who 
has recently been victimized (for about the 
fifth time in as many years) by unscrupu- 
lous, untrained, and dishonest auto me- 
chanics. 

Many, many persons with whom I came 
in contact during my complaints told me 
of having suffered similar problems with 
auto mechanics. None of them recovered 
any of the repair bills they paid reluc- 
tantly * . 

I sincerely hope you are successful in your 
idea and if you need a volunteer to type, 
telephone, etc., in this direction, please call 
on me, 

Sincerely, 
Mrs, JOYCE WACHTER. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

JULY 15, 1964. 
Representative CHARLES McC, MATHIAS, Jr., 
Room 333, 
Cannon House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MATHIAS: Most re- 
cently I read in the newspapers where you 
were advocating a plan whereby automobile 
diagnostic centers would be set up in the 
Greater Washington area to prevent “mulct- 
ing of the public” by unscrupulous auto re- 
pairmen. 

As executive Director of the Greater Wash- 
ington Service Station Association, repre- 
senting dealers in the District, northern Vir- 
ginia and Montgomery and Prince Georges 
Counties of Maryland, I would like to have 
the opportunity to meet with you about this 
program. It is the belief of both myself and 
GWSSA President James D. C. Gouldin that 
diagnostic centers, while maybe having many 
good points, also will incorporate features 
which conceivably could go against the free 
and competitive grain of American business. 

We agree with you that the public should 
and must be protected. But we feel that 
this can be done through other means— 
means which would not impair the earning 
power of those expert, well-trained mechan- 
ics in the field, and means by which the 
character of all auto service and repairmen 
would not be impugned by implication of 
dishonesty. 

We, as an association, are as aware as any 
person or group that there exists in our field 
those “buzzards” or “fly-by-night” operators 
who prey on the unsuspecting public—as 
there are in any business. But we do not at 
this time, nor can we, support ideas which 
treat only the symptoms of illness of our in- 
dustry, and not the illness as such. 

James Gouldin and I are asking for the 
opportunity to be heard. We feel that we 
have the means and the method to stop the 
rooking of the public, but without punishing 
or castigating the service and repair work 
performed by the numerous honest, consci- 
entious and well-qualified mechanics in the 
Greater Washington service stations and 
garages. 

Respectfully yours, 
STANLEY A. RODMAN, 
Executive Director, Greater 
Washington Service Station Association. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


August 19 


JULY 16, 1964. 
Hon. CHARLES McC, MATHIAS, JI., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE SIR: May I congratulate you, sir, 
on your recent action in which you, accord- 
ing to the Washington Post, have asked the 
auto and gas industries to set up diagnos- 
tic centers to prevent “mulcting” of the 
public. 

I am happy that you are receiving com- 
plaints and that contrary to belief nobody 
does anything about it. This shows that you, 
sir, have heard the people and are trying to 
do something about the legitimate com- 
plaints of people who have been victimized 
when buying a car, or when having one re- 
paired. Your comments are welcome indeed 
and I wish that more of your colleagues 
would take action along these lines, 

I have followed this thing for a long time 
and I believe that the public needs protec- 
tion from abuses by automobile repairmen. 

Again I wish to express my thanks for your 
interest in the welfare of the motorists. I 
think it is long overdue; I think that the 
individual motorist must take a long hard 
look at the repairman and I am now getting 
& list of persons who have been swindled by 
car repairmen and keeping a log of all printed 
matter pertaining to such practices and hope 
to soon get a movement started in the direc- 
tion that you, sir, have outlined in the press. 

Sincerely, 
CLARENCE Eacret SMITH. 

TAKOMA PARK, MD. 


JULY 25, 1964. 
Hon. CHARLES MATHIAS, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Maratas: I noticed a report 
which indicated your great interest in fur- 
thering the cause of accurate diagnosis and 
repair of automobiles for the American 
motorist. A good and timely cause indeed, 
for the motorist has perhaps been the most 
exploited segment of the buying public for 
many years. 

Yours very truly, 
eee CENTER CONSULTANTS, 
85 
E. N. Moon, President. 


JULY 22, 1964. 
Hon. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE MATHIAS: I believe 
that if an investigation were made of em- 
ployees of repair shops, it would show that in 
most cases the automobile owners are grossly 
overcharged and sometimes charged for work 
not needed at all. 

If inspection stations such as suggested by 
you are established, I feel sure most auto- 
mobile owners would be very glad to pay a 
fee for such inspections and thereby protect 
themselves against unscrupulous garage 
owners. 

Wishing you the best of success in this 
matter, Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
WYATT C. HEDRICK & ASSOCIATES, 
B. DAUGBJERG. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


JULY 21, 1964. 
Hon. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mac: Reading hastily over a recent 
news release, and without knowing a con- 
tinental thing about automobiles, I am 100 
percent back of your idea that the industry 
should establish some nonpartisan experts 
who could tell me or all of us who drive an 
automobile what is wrong, when we have 
trouble, and what repairs should cost, 
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I haven't the faintest idea that you will 
ever succeed in putting this into effect but, 
whether you do or not, I am still with you. 

Cordially yours, 


FREDERICK, MD. 


Congressman CHARLES MaTHIAS, Jr. 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MATHIAS: It may inter- 
est you to know, that I represent a group of 
small businessmen who hold the same views 
as yourself. It is pleasing to know that re- 
sponsible persons such as yourself are cog- 
nizant of and appreciative of the fact that 
John Q, Public is being taken in by the auto- 
motive repair garages, large or small, 

I sincerely hope that amongst your many 
problems, you can continue some attention 
to this nationwide problem. 

Most respectfully yours, 
W. B. HoLLIS. 

Santa CLARA, CALIF. 

JULY 24, 1964. 
Hon, CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Your idea about es- 
tablishing automotive diagnostic centers 
staffed by expert mechanics and properly 
equipped for the task is the best thing that 
has come out of Congress in many a moon, 

I hope you follow through on this. 

Sincerely yours, 
V. T. PECK. 

BERKELEY, CALIF. 

Hon. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: A news item relative to your plan 
to liberate the automobile owner from being 
overcharged in repair departments is very 
much in order. I hope you are successful in 
getting it started even if it does sound like 
a difficult task. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. MARTHA H. SHANNON. 

Houston, TEX. 


[From Roll Call, July 23, 1964] 
HONEST ENGINE 


Representative MatTuias, of Maryland, 
has suggested that the auto and/or petro- 
leum industries establish auto diagnostic 
centers in Washington. The Congressman 
feels that the public is being mulcted by 
dishonest or incompetent auto mechanics. 
Mr. Maruras bases his thesis on a not-too- 
astonishing survey which indicated that up- 
ward of 90 percent of the area mechanics are 
palpably deficient in moral fiber or technical 
competence. This survey found a severe 
wanting even among the mechanics of the 
large distributorships. 

Mr. Maruias’ “centers” would be facilities 
where expert industry-trained mechanics, 
equipped with electronic diagnostic instru- 
ments, would, for a modest fee, quickly and 
accurately diagnose an auto and prescribe in 
writing the needed repairs, parts and costs— 
the auto owner could take his car elsewhere 
for the actual repairs. Inasmuch as auto 
technology is an exact science, the Congress- 
man feels that the public can and must be 
adequately protected by responsible private 
enterprise—sans guesswork, fraud, incompe- 
tence and padded bills. 

We heartily endorse this very positive sug- 
gestion to protect the consumer. Heretofore 
negligent, in our opinion, the major auto and 
petroleum industries must assume a con- 
tinuing moral responsibility in this area in- 
asmuch as the auto-dependent public is get- 
ting a rough shake from the local “me- 


chanic.” 
Markrras“ idea could be the 


Congressman 
start of something grand. 
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Mr. Speaker, a boon to all auto owners, 
think what a lifesaver the diagnostic 
facility would be to a prospective used- 
car buyer who could run a possible pur- 
chase through the center to be tested for 
soundness before consummating the 
actual purchase; the center could pro- 
tect him from buying a pig-in-a-poke. 


ALLEGIANCE TO THE AMERICAN 
CONSTITUTION 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Illinois [Mrs. Rem] may 
extend her remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 


There was no objection. 

Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
allegiance to the American Constitution 
is the clear-cut issue facing the Congress 
today. Fortunately, the issue is drawn 
in simple terms which any American can 
understand. The facts are crystal clear. 
The Supreme Court has overstepped the 
authority granted it under the Constitu- 
tion. The power to alter the Constitu- 
tion belongs to the people. The amend- 
ing procedure is the only proper way to 
change it. I have faith in the ability of 
the American people to govern them- 
selves. A vote against H.R. 11926 is an 
attempt to deny the people of this Na- 
tion their sovereign rights. 

It should be apparent to any person 
reading the Constitution that it gives the 
Federal Government no power to estab- 
lish the basis for election of the legis- 
latures of the States. To those who in- 
sist that the power lies in the 14th 
amendment, I suggest they read the 
House debate on adoption of that amend- 
ment. There—for all to see—is the clear 
statement that this amendment does not 
alter any existing rights of the States. 

There is no question that there is a 
major problem of equality of voting 
strength in some States. For this 
reason, I decided that the constitutional 
solution to the problem lay in enactment 
of temporary relief which is the pur- 
pose of H.R. 12238 which I introduced on 
August 4, 1964. H.R. 11926, which we 
are considering today, limits the juris- 
diction of the Federal courts in cases on 
the apportionment of State legislatures. 
In my judgment, this bill is a simple 
statement of the intent of the Consti- 
tution. Although this bill is more re- 
strictive than my proposal, it accom- 
plishes the same basic result—and I give 
it my full support. 

The next step is to submit the question 
to the people in the form of a constitu- 
tional amendment. House Joint Resolu- 
tion 1139, which I introduced on August 
3, 1964, does this. We must complete 
our job by submitting this amendment 
to the American people. 


COUNTY COMMENT 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 


and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, many 
times those of us passing on legislation 
that we consider meaningful, though 
controversial, wonder just what the 
grassroots feeling and reaction really 
is. In my District, the 20th from Texas, 
a local governmental leader, County 
Commissioner Albert Pena, has written 
a significant article in the Weekly Dis- 
patch, published in San Antonio, Tex. 
I submit this article from last week’s 


issue: 
County COMMENT 
(By Commissioner Albert Pena, Jr.) 


Several weeks ago, in this column, I wrote 
about the meaning of the recently enacted 
civil rights bill and emphasized the fact that 
the Negro deserves credit for having fought 
the battles that helped bring about this long 
overdue legislation. 

And since Mexican-Americans, along with 
other minorities, will benefit from the civil 
rights bill, perhaps we should claim some 
credit for beginning this revolution of our 
times. 

It was Mexican-Americans who first com- 
plained effectively about discrimination in 
public accommodations and jobs. We con- 
tinue to protect these practices, whether the 
discrimination is against the Mexican-Amer- 
ican or some other minority group. Our 
fight against discrimination in public accom- 
modations has been virtually won with few 
exceptions, but job and wage discrimination 
continue to plague us. And we must con- 
tinue to stress our number one problem— 
illiteracy; because, like it or not, the average 
Mexican-American child repeats the first 
grade three times and doesn’t go beyond the 
fourth grade. And many of our older people 
are illiterate in two languages. 

To be sure, we have made gains, and there 
is more and more of a recognition of our 
problems by Texas politicians, But we must 
make sure the gains we have made are not 
destroyed by the forces of reaction that are 
now mounting a counter-attack under the 
leadership of the Republican candidate for 
president, Barry GOLDWATER. 

The radical right-wing and the Ku Kluxers 
and the other terrorists of America must 
realize they are fighting in their last 
trenches. When they lose them they have 
lost the war. 

Like all armies that are near defeat they 
will forget the rules of war and use every 
horrible weapon and dirty trick that is 
known to the war of politics. What else can 
they do? 

Can they appeal to the voters’ intelli- 
gence? Of course not. 

5 Can they appeal to his sense of morality? 

0 


Can they appeal to his conscience? No. 

What can they do, then, if they hope to 
win this election for Baron Barry. 

They can scare the H... out of some vot- 
ers by appealing to their fears and prej- 
udices. This is their only hope. This is 
what they must do. 

Fear and smear—fear and smear—those 
are the time-honored weapons of the reac- 
tionary rightwing's guerrilla fighter. 

This war will end on election day, per- 
haps, and victory must be ours, for our fu- 
ture as human beings, as leaders on this 
earth may very well depend on it, 

What can the minorities do to stop this 
counter-revolutipn? 

We must organize, we must mobilize the 
strongest and most effective campaign yet 
to defeat these ghosts from the 18th century 
who have come to haunt our mid-20th cen- 
tury America, We must work for the elec- 
tion of the man who promises a future—a 
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bright future—for this Nation. That man 
is Lyndon B. Johnson. 

In the past few months the President has 
said much and done much in the areas with 
which Mexican-Americans, Negroes and or- 
ganized labor are so vitally interested. 

One thing he said about the Democratic 
Party is worth repeating. He said, “To the 
Democratic Party, the old, the sick, the hun- 
gry, the helpless have represented not fail- 
ures to be forsaken, but human beings to be 
helped.” 

To me, this just about sums up the phi- 
losophy of the Democratic Party. I would 
add only one more thought, a quote from the 
late President John F. Kennedy: “America 
stands for progress in human rights as well 
as economic affairs, and a strong America re- 
quires the assurance of full and equal rights 
to all its citizens, of any race or of any color.” 

This is the Kennedy legacy, which, to- 
gether with the Johnson program, repre- 
sents the future of our Nation—and the 
world. We Democrats must work to insure 
that future. 


INTERSTATE HIGHWAY SYSTEM 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. FALLON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, more 
than half the vast 41,000-mile, $41 bil- 
lion Interstate Highway System is open 
to traffic or under construction. 

For all Americans this is good news. 
Efficient, economical transportation 
benefits everybody. Transportation af- 
fects the cost of everything we make 
and the price of everything we buy. The 
whole country profits from a modern 
road network. 

This year the Nation’s 95 million li- 
censed drivers will make a tax invest- 
ment of close to $3 billion in construction 
of interstate highways. But they will 
receive close to $3 billion in user bene- 
fits—lower operating costs, less tire 
wear, and the like. Due to superior 
safety features of the controlled access 
road network, many will live who other- 
wise would die on obsolete and unsafe 
highways, 

Federal Highway Administrator Rex 
Whitton tells the many ways the public 
will benefit from the giant Federal-aid 
road program in his excellent article, 
“Save-as-You-Go Driving.” 

Through the Commerce Sunday Fea- 
ture Service millions of Americans will 
gain a fuller appreciation of their stake 
in the Interstate, a program that offers a 
shining example of how the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States work together 
as partners in progress. 

I take pleasure in inserting in the 
Record Mr. Whitton’s article, Save-as- 
You-Go Driving”: 

Save-as-You-Go DRIVING 
(By Rex M. Whitton, Federal Highway 

Administrator, U.S. Department of Com- 

merce) 

One of the best investments in America 
today guarantees a quick, no-risk return of 
100 percent on your money. What’s more, 
the deal is open to every one of the Nation’s 
95 million licensed drivers. 
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Actually, although many are unaware of 
it, they are already participating in this 
unique financial venture—and already re- 
ceiving dividends. This year they will invest 
close to $3 billion in the construction of 
the vast Interstate Highway System; before 
the year is out they'll get back—in money 
saved by using these great new roads—close 
to $3 billion. 

After 1972, the investment picture will be- 
come even brighter for the Nation’s drivers. 
When this beautiful $41 billion, 41,000 mile 
network of controlled access highways is 
completely opened to traffic, the dollar-and- 
cents benefits to those who use it will soar to 
$11 billion annually. It only takes a little 
figuring to see that the entire $41 billion 
cost of the system will be returned in less 
than 4 years, and after those 4 years, divi- 
dends to those who use it will mount sub- 
stantially. 

Drivers invest in the Interstate System by 
paying special Federal taxes, primarily the 
4 cents a gallon gasoline tax. These reve- 
nues go into the highway trust fund cre- 
ated in 1956, the sole source of Federal aid 
to States for highway construction. 

None of the money spent on the interstate 
comes from the General Treasury. The sys- 
tem is being built with 90 percent Federal 
aid, while States pay the remaining 10 per- 
cent, mostly with funds collected through 
their own highway user taxes. 

Here’s how we at the Commerce Depart- 
ment's Bureau of Public Roads calculate the 
return on your investment in the interstate. 
Because the system incorporates the most 
advanced design techniques, it eliminates, or 
at least holds to a minimum, many of the 
factors that add to highway transportation 
costs. It lowers accident rates because these 
broad, controlled-access highways allow safer, 
swifter, higher capacity travel than ordinary 
roads. It cuts operating expenses by reduc- 
ing fuel and oil consumption, tire wear, 
maintenance, and depreciation. Travel dis- 
tance between points is shorter, the num- 
ber of stops and slowdowns is negligible com- 
pared to older roads and the hidden costs 
due to strains of driving are greatly decreased 
by the wider lanes, easier curves, and elim- 
ination of intersections, permitting entry 
only at planned interchanges. 

Look how much is saved, for example, just 
by reducing traffic stops. Studies show that 
every stop made by a vehicle traveling 60 
miles an hour adds about 2 cents to the 
cost of the operation because of the addi- 
tional wear on tires and brakes, plus the fuel 
consumed in starting up again. 

Savings this year from travel on the inter- 
state will exceed $2 billion for passenger cars 
and comes close to three-quarters of a billion 
for trucks and buses. After the system is 
completed, these benefits will rise to $8 bil- 
lion for passenger cars and $3 billion for com- 
mercial vehicles. For the average car owner, 
that is a saving of $29 this year on his share 
of interstate driving and $92 a year in 1973. 

No dollar value can be put on the most 
important “plus” of the system; namely, the 
saving of lives. The network is expected to 
save the lives of no less than 3,500 persons 
this year and after it is finished, 8,000 an- 
nually. These are persons who otherwise 
would die on conventional roads, roads they 
would have to use if the Interstate didn’t 
exist. 

Of course, benefits to highway users aren't 
limited to the Interstate System. Improve- 
ments on all types of highways pay dividends 
in time and money saved, In fact, the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads estimates that this 
year’s benefits from improvements made on 
the Federal-aid highway systems since 1956 
will amount to $6 billion. That means a 
total saving of $4.5 billion for the owners of 
our 69 million passenger cars, and $1.5 bil- 
lion for the operators of 13.8 million com- 
mercial vehicles. 
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After 1972, we expect total annual user 
benefits on all federally aided highways to 
reach $21 billion—$15 billion for passenger 
cars and $6 billion for commercial vehicles. 

In other words, the individual car owner 
can count on savings of $65 in 1964 and $173 
annually after 1972. Let’s see how this looks 
in terms of his total tax investment. The 
owner of a moderately priced car with a life- 
span of, say, 10 years, will pay $700 in State 
and Federal taxes used for improvements on 
Federal-aid highways. In return, he will 
receive at least $1,730 in direct user benefits 
over the same period of time. That’s a good 
investment in any stockbroker’s book. 

As with Interstate, that most important 
plus enters into the cost-benefits equation 
here, too. President Lyndon B. Johnson has 
launched an accelerated safety campaign to 
save lives by eliminating hazards on existing 
highways where accidents occur with dis- 
maying frequency. Not-so-incidentally, this 
life-saving effort will also boost user bene- 
fits by reducing accident costs. 

But the benefits of better roads are shared 
by all Americans, whether or not they use 
highways. Every aspect of American eco- 
nomic or social life is affected. Lower trans- 
portation costs are reflected advantageously 
in the price of all goods and products hauled 
by trucks, with the consumer ultimately 
benefiting. Improved highway transporta- 
tion stimulates employment and produc- 
tion, improves land use, and makes a sig- 
nificant contribution to the high standard 
of living enjoyed in our country. Basic to 
the Federal-aid highway program is the rec- 
ognition of the importance of highways tc 
all aspects of our national life. 

When the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 
was adopted, providing for an acceleration of 
the Interstate highway program, President 
Johnson, then Senate majority leader, said: 
“Evidence is mounting daily that the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act recently enacted by 
Congress is one of the most far-reaching leg- 
islative measures ever to come out of this 
body. New highways result in the establish- 
ment of new businesses. Intensive indus- 
trial and commercial development accom- 
panies the construction of controlled access 
highways such as those that will comprise 
a large part of the completed Interstate 
System.” 

The President's words have proven pro- 
phetic. Today, wherever we look throughout 
our country, we find that the Interstate Sys- 
tem is spurring new industrial and commer- 
cial development, creating new jobs, and 
generating new economic growth for the 
benefit of all Americans. 


THE SO-CALLED WHEAT-COTTON 
LAW 


Mr. - BURKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, nearly 
4 months ago this Chamber passed a so- 
called wheat-cotton law which was de- 
scribed by its proponents then as legis- 
lation that would lower the price of cot- 
ton goods to consumers, and would not— 
I repeat the word not—raise the price of 
flour, bread, macaroni, and related 
products. 

Along with many other Members of 
this Chamber, I voted against that leg- 
islation because I believed that sound 
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reason dictated just the opposite of the 
claims made for this bill. 

I believed then—and said so—that the 
price of flour, bread, macaroni, and re- 
lated products would rise. I did not be- 
lieve the price of cotton goods would be 
reduced. 

Today, nearly 4 months later, the rec- 
ord is very clear. 

Prices for fiour, bread, macaroni, and 
other flour-based products are up for 
consumers—and still rising—and prices 
for cotton goods are not down. 

Further, textile union leaders who 
pleaded with us to support this legisla- 
tion because they saw in it a wage in- 
crease for their members now are finding 
that the cotton mills are not passing any 
part of their $300 million windfall to 
workers. 

Mr. Speaker, I must ask at this date— 
how gullible are we? 

We are given solemn pledges that the 
price of flour and bread will not rise be- 
cause of our actions on this floor. We 
are given solemn pledges that cotton 
products would be cheaper to consumers. 

Neither of those two pledges has come 
true. As a matter of fact, our constitu- 
ents now are faced with the exact 
opposite. 

Flour prices are up as much as 80 cents 
a hundred pounds; bread prices are up in 
some areas as much as 2 cents a loaf— 
and still more increases are on their way. 

All of this has come about because we 
voted a law which makes it necessary for 
millers to pay more for their wheat. 
What makes the deed even worse is that 
the price of wheat to farmers is down. 
The thing that is raising the price of 
bread and other flour products to con- 
sumers is the “certificate” we legitimized 
by our vote here. 

In cotton, we find by looking at the 
record that mill margins—that is the 
margin the mills make in the processing 
of cloth—are up nearly 1 cent this July 
as compared with July of 1963. 

Why are these margins up? We voted 
more than $300 million to subsidize those 
cotton mills at the rate of 6% cents a 
pound of cotton, and now we find those 
same cotton mills are making nearly a 
penny more for every pound of cotton 
they process. Why is cotton not down 
644 cents, or nearly that? 

The mills cannot say they have passed 
on some of this windfall to their workers. 
I have here in my hand a release from 
the executive council of the AFL-CIO 
Textile Workers Union of America which 
says that the great subsidy we voted here 
for cotton mills has turned out to be “a 
one-way street for increased profits” for 


I do not like to say it—but that was 
predicted by many of us—and it hap- 
pened. 

I submit for the Recor the full text 
of that release by the AFL-CIO: 


THE SO-CALLED WHEAT-COoTTON LAW 


ASBURY Park, N.J.—The textile industry 
was accused today of turning the benefits of 
one-price cotton legislation into “a one-way 
street for increased profits.” 

The charge was leveled by the executive 
council of the AFL-CIO Textile Workers 
Union of America during the course of its 
quarterly meeting here. It was accom- 


panied by a call to textile employers to start 
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sharing these benefits with their workers 
through substantial wage increases, and with 
American consumers through meaningful 
price reductions. 

William Pollock, TWUA general president, 
said Congress did not enact one-price cotton 
legislation earlier this year “solely for the 
purpose of boosting millowners’ profits.” 

“It was assumed that a reduction in the 
cost of raw materials would be reflected by 
a proportionate reduction in prices which, in 
turn, would stimulate increased sales,” Pol- 
lock said. “It was further anticipated that 
consumers would profit from lower prices and 
workers would enjoy higher wages, fringes 
and increased employment opportunities.” 

So far, Pollock added, textile employers 
have been pocketing about 75 percent of the 
savings in raw-material costs provided under 
this legislation, with the result that none of 
these expectations have been fulfilled. 

A resolution adopted by the 22-member 
executive council, top governing body within 
the union between conventions, declared 
TWUA's intention to call the Democratic 
platform committee’s attention next week 
to the industry’s failure to share the profits 
of one-price cotton. It noted that the Re- 
publican Party platform last month demon- 
strated no interest in extending this legisla- 
tion when it expires in 1966. 

Unless there is a quick change of attitude 
by the industry, the outlook for extension 
of this legislation will be seriously endan- 
gered, the TWUA council predicted. 

It warned that unless the textile industry 
immediately demonstrates that it will begin 
“traveling the road to the 20th century,” 
TWUA’s support for one-price cotton legis- 
lation will be withdrawn. The industry can 
do so by modernizing its wage and fringe 
standards and abandoning its “fanatical” 
attempts to deprive textile workers of their 
right to bargain collectively, the TWUA reso- 
lution added. 

Also noted was the fact that since April 
11, cotton mills have been enjoying a reduc- 
tion of 614 cents a pound, equivalent to 20 
percent, in the cost of raw cotton. This 
could make possible a 10-percent reduction 
in prices; yet, according to the U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, the average wholesale 
price of cotton products declined by only 2.4 
percent between March and June. 

Last month, price increases were boosted 
for many cotton gray goods, leading the 
TWUA council to conclude that the textile 
industry “is taking advantage of the strong 
demand for its goods to boost prices in the 
face of a reduction in raw-material costs and 
despite an average gain of 18 percent in 
profits after taxes during the first half of 
1964." 

By contrast, the council said, the $1.70 
hourly average wage in the textile industry 
lags 74 cents an hour, or nearly $30 a week, 
behind the average for all U.S. manufactur- 
ing industries. 


Mr. Speaker, now as to flour, bread, 
and other products—all foods that are 
purchased by our constituents every day 
of the year. We are not dealing here 
with luxury foods—we are dealing with 
the staff of life, with food that low in- 
come families eat in greater proportion 
than families with higher incomes. 

Let us look at a story from the Wall 
Street Journal of August 12, 1964: 
BREAD Price Is LIFTED 1 To 2 CENTS A LOAF 
IN Some CITIES; Move EXPECTED To SPREAD 

(By Harlan S. Byrne) 

Curcaco.—The price a housewife pays for 
bread is beginning to rise in some cities by 
1 to 2 cents a loaf. The increases, so far 
highly selective, are expected to spread. 


The boosts were triggered by last month’s 
sharp rise in flour prices, which millers 


blame on higher ‘wheat costs and which 
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prompted bakers at the time to predict 
bread price increases. The flour price in- 
crease was assailed July 9 by Agriculture 
Secretary Freeman who claimed there was no 
justification for any “substantial” increase 
in flour or bread prices this year. 

Cities where retailers report recent bread 
price increases include Chicago, Kansas City, 
Mo., St. Louis, Knoxville, Tenn., and Topeka, 
Kans. The increases have been initiated 
largely by chainstores that bake and sell 
their own brands of bread and by small inde- 
pendent retail and wholesale bakers. So far 
there’s no indication the large commercial 
bakers operating widely throughout the 
country have boosted the price of well- 
known advertised brands. 


MOVES IN CHICAGO 


In Chicago, A. & P, raised the price of a 
popular 114-pound loaf of white bread to 21 
cents from 19 cents and a 144-pound loaf to 
27 cents from 25 cents. A. & P.’s 19-cent 
loaf has been a price feature in the Chicago 
area for the past year, and other chains 
often have dropped the price of their 11⁄4- 
pound loaf to that level to meet the compe- 
tition. A. & P. competitors maintain their 
regular price for this bread is 23 cents, even 
if not sustained for long periods. 

One big chain, National Tea Co., it’s under- 
stood, has decided to price the 144,-pound 
loaf at 21 cents and eliminate sporadic dis- 
counting of the price to 19 cents. National 
doesn't make a 1½ -pound loaf of its own. 
Jewel Tea Co., another leading chain in Chi- 
cago, is considering increasing the price of 
its own brand in light of the A. & P. price 
boosts. To date the widely advertised brands 
of the big commercial bakers haven’t been 
increased in the Chicago area. But one 
baker insisted increases were inevitable. 
These breads traditionally sell several cents 
a loaf above the private brands of chain- 
stores. 

In the Kansas City area, at least three big 
store chains—A. & P., Safeway, and Kroger— 
have lifted the price of white bread by 1 
cent for a 1-pound loaf and 2 cents on a 
1% pound loaf. One chain today is selling 
two 1-pound loaves for 37 cents, compared to 
35 cents prior to the recent increases. A 
chainstore executive claimed prices haven't 
gone up in some sections of the city due to 
competitive conditions, 

In Topeka, independent bakers raised the 
price of a 1-pound loaf by 1 cent, touching 
off a 2-cent-a-loaf retail increase, according 
to Don L. Walters, president of the Jayhawk 
Food Dealers Association, made up of inde- 
pendent retailers. The new retail price is 
24 cents a loaf. Mr. Walters reports most 
chainstores have made similar increases on 
independent brands they sell, though they 
haven't yet increased the price of their own 
brands. 

One large chain baker said wholesale bread 
prices in Knoxville generally were increased 
by % to 1% cents a loaf, followed by retail 
increases of 1 and 2 cents. 


DIFFICULTY IN PINPOINTING 


Pinpointing bread price trends nationally 
isn’t easy. For one thing, bread pricing is 
governed by local competitive conditions, as a 
rule. Also there are many types and sizes of 
bread. Some bakers note that bread has be- 
come a pricing football in recent years. 
Private brands of the chainstores not in- 
frequently are discounted as loss leaders to 
build store traffic. Since the flour. price ad- 
vance, there’s been less discounting of bread, 
bakers say. 

Many bakers are reluctant to discuss price 
increases openly, fearing unfavorable pub- 
licity. One baker in Kansas City claimed he 
knew of no bread price increases in the area, 
though several competitors confided that in- 
creases had been made. 

Based on present costs, the latest increases 
are expected to spread, bakers asserted. In 
Chicago, an official of the Associated Retail 
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Bakers of Greater Chicago said a spot check 
among 400 independent retail members in- 
dicated increases of 1 to 2 cents a loaf 
are expected to become general in the next 
few weeks. Some independent retail bakers 
already have made increases, he added. 

D. H. O'Connell, president of American 
Bakeries Co., based in Chicago, said, “I 
wouldn't be surprised to see more price in- 
creases.” Last month officials of other na- 
tional bakery chains warned bread prices 
probably would go up. At the time, they 
speculated the increases would come grad- 
ually in various market areas, as the present 
pattern seems to indicate. 

Bakers point out that due to competitive 
conditions, bread and other baked goods 
prices haven't advanced generally for about 
5 years despite steady increases in labor and 
other costs. “The shock of the flour price 
increase may be more than we can continue 
absorbing,” Mr. O’Connell said. 

The flour price increases were as much as 
80 cents a hundredweight. Since then, fiour 
prices have slipped about 20 cents a hundred- 
weight. One widely used type of bakery 
fiour is selling in Kansas City at a bulk price 
of about $5.55 a hundredweight, up from 
about $4.95 a year ago. One Kansas miller 
reports top milling grades of wheat are cost- 
ing 25 to 30 cents a bushel more than 
a year ago. As it takes about 2.3 bushels of 
wheat to make a hundredweight of flour, 
the per hundred cost increases range from 
about 55 to 75 cents. 

The flour and bread price increase are 
annoying to farm planners in Washington be- 
cause in pushing legislation for a new wheat 
subsidy this past spring, they assured liberal 
Congressmen from populous eastern States 
the program shouldn’t result in flour or 
bread price increases. 


Mr. Speaker, this wheat-cotton legisla- 
tion was bad last April. It is even worse 
now. 

I stand here now to warn those who 
would seek next year to try to renew leg- 
islation of this kind that I will fight much 
harder to defeat the efforts of those who 
would foist again this kind of bunkum 
onto the consumers of this Nation. 

It is my firm belief that the farmers 
of this Nation want to produce food and 
fiber efficiently, and that they can do the 
job better than farmers anywhere in the 
world. They can do it—and consumers 
can benefit—only if we stop tinkering 
with farm programs, only if we return 
to sanity. 

I repeat that which I have said be- 
fore—the interest of farmers and con- 
sumers are not opposed. They are the 
same. Farmers want to produce and sell 
at a profit. Consumers want to buy as 
cheaply as they can. 

Both sides can benefit if we will stop 
fooling around with things we obviously 
do not know anything about. 

Next year, Mr. Speaker, we will be 
faced again with those who want to nick 
the consumers. I will oppose the at- 
tempts vigorously, and this time, based 
on the record before us now, I am con- 
fident I will be joined by more than a 
sufficient number to defeat this kind of 
serious nonsense. 

After all, in my opinion, this legisla- 
tion was never needed in the first place. 
The administration, through the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, could have rolled 
back the price support of cotton from 
8% to 4 or 5 cents and that would have 
been the easiest and simplest solution 
to help solve the problem. 
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KEEPING FAITH WITH SMALL BUSI- 
NESS: A SUGGESTION FOR A DEM- 
OCRATIC PARTY PLATFORM 
PLANK 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MuLTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
privileged yesterday to submit a state- 
ment to the Democratic Party platform 
committee meeting here in Washington, 
in support of a plank in the platform 
calling for a continuation of the policies 
benefiting small business that the Ken- 
nedy-Johnson administration has been 
following for the past 4 years. 

My statement follows: 


STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER BE- 
FORE DEMOCRATIC PARTY PLATFORM COM- 
MITTEE SUPPORTING A SMALL BUSINESS PLANK 


Mr, Chairman, small business, particu- 
larly its economic health and opportunity for 
growth and expansion, traditionally has been 
the subject of special concern to the Demo- 
cratic Party and to every Democratic Presi- 
dent and Congress, 

Aware of the national importance of the 
4.6 million small businesses in this country 
which produce about one-third of the Na- 
tion's goods and services, provide a broad 
source of diversified employment opportu- 
nities, and the means for expression and 
growth of personal initiative and judgment, 
the Democratic Party has devoted, and con- 
tinues to devote, much effort toward increas- 
ing the participation of small business in 
the national prosperity. 

We are imbued with the creed that the 
essence of the American economic system of 
private enterprise is free competition and 
that only through full and free competition 
can free markets, free entry into business, 
and opportunities for the expression and 
growth of personal initiative and individual 
judgment be assured. We have always been 
concerned with expansion of free competi- 
tion as basic not only to the economic well- 
being but also to the security of this Nation. 

The Democratic Party firmly and fervently 
believes that small business is intimately 
bound up in that economic well-being and 
security. At the same time, we abhor the 
attempts of opponents to sow discord be- 
tween large and small business and to engage 
them, and the Government, in an artificially 
created class struggle. 

Under the present Democratic administra- 
tion, and especially under the leadership of 
President Johnson, have these artificially and 
intentionally created antagonisms between 
large and small business begun to be elimi- 
nated. More and more, large and small 
businesses now view each other not as ad- 
versaries but as an integral and indispensa- 
ble aid to each other’s economic prosperity 
and are, therefore, increasingly cooperating 
whenever the opportunity arises. One of 
the outstanding examples in this regard is 
large business’ recent efforts of cooperation 
with the Small Business Administration 
(SBA) in a voluntary program to create and 
expand subcontracting opportunities for 
small business in the Government procure- 
ment programs, The success of this cooper- 
ation is reflected in the large volume of sub- 
contracts awarded during fiscal year 1964 by 
large business to small business and in bank 
participation in SBA’s lending programs. 

Indicative of the Democratic Party’s in- 
terest in the economic welfare of the small 
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business community is the late President 
Kennedy’s call on March 15, 1961, as one of 
the first and foremost important items of his 
busy agenda after his inauguration, for a 10- 
percent increase in Government contract 
awards to small business. 

This call was imperative because, not- 
withstanding the statutorily established na- 
tional policy, expressed in the Small Business 
Act, that “the Government should aid, coun- 
sel, assist, and protect * * * the interests of 
small business concerns in order to * * * 
insure that a fair proportion of the total pur- 
chases and contracts or subcontracts for 
property and services for the Govern- 
ment * * * be placed with small business 
enterprises,” the Republican administration 
had failed to comply with the law. The re- 
sult was that small business continued to 
fall behind, bit by bit, in its participation in 
America’s accelerated defense and space ef- 
fort. Between the dates of Republican as- 
sumption and relinquishment of office, the 
small business share in the defense and space 
effort declined from some 25 to 16.1 percent. 
In contrast, under the Democratic Kennedy- 
Johnson administration, this percentage has 
been continuously increased and has reached 
18 percent by the end of fiscal year 1964. 

While we are pleased with this accomplish- 
ment, and properly claim credit therefor, 
our task has just begun. Our successes have 
not decreased our sensibility—neither as to 
the nature nor as to the extent of our duties 
toward the small business community. 
These demand that we continue to aid and 
assist small business to participate effectively 
in our national endeavors. 

We deem it necessary and we are deter- 
mined to give increased consideration to the 
special problems of small businesses in terms 
of participation in the Nation's research and 
development (R. & D.) effort. On March 15, 
1961, the late President Kennedy noting that 
under the Republican administration the 
percentage of R. & D. awards to small busi- 
ness decreased from 5.7 percent in fiscal 1956 
to 3.5 percent for fiscal 1962, the last fiscal 
year of Republican administration, expressed 
the Democratic Party’s determination on this 
vital aspect by saying, and I quote: “We 
are going to provide an increase for small 
business participation in development con- 
tracts.” 

Their increase of Government R. & D. 
awards to small business is the more impor- 
tant since today commercial businesses are 
being created from the new technologies de- 
veloped for the Nation’s military and space 
effort. 

President Johnson pinpointed this poten- 
tial in his Economic Report to Congress on 
January 20, 1964. The President stated: 
“The Federal Government has provided the 
major support for the research and develop- 
ment which underlies our striking technolog- 
ical advances. In the past, much of our 
research and development has been con- 
nected with national defense. Now, as mili- 
tary outlays level off, we face a challenge to 
apply the Nation’s growing scientific and 
engineering resources to new socially profit- 
able uses, and an opportunity to accelerate 
the technological program of our civilian 
industries.” 

The Democratic Party has accepted this 
challenge and this administration is taking 
steps to enable the Nation's small indus- 
tries and firms particularly geared to military 
production to learn to produce and sell com- 
mercial products developed as a result of 
Government-funded research and develop- 
ment. 

The SBA is in the process of developing, 
while Government contracting dollars are 
still flowing at a high level, a Defense Pro- 
duction Adjustment program. I recommend 
that in the process of so doing, imaginative 
and profitable privately owned small busi- 
ness product development companies, based 
on small business’ unique scientific capabil- 
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ities, be created. Their function will be to 
develop new products, utilizing available 
company funds for investment and, where 
necessary, Government-furnished small busi- 
ness loans, I am convinced that with the aid 
and assistance of a Democratic administra- 
tion and from a foundation of superior small 
business technology, facilities, and person- 
nel, the Nation’s small business defense firms 
can create a vital, competitive technological 
small business economy which will be im- 
mune to the difficulties caused by Govern- 
ment cut-offs or curtailments. In order to 
accomplish this as well as other tasks in- 
cident to the development of a healthy and 
prosperous small business community, it is 
good business to make development credit 
easily available to promising small business 
enterprises, 

This Democratic Party belief is, of course, 
in sharp contrast with the tight money, high- 
interest-rate policies of the Eisenhower re- 
gime. But for its ill-advised policy this Na- 
tion might well have avoided the three Eisen- 
hower depressions, those of 1953-54, 1957-58, 
and 1959 and 1960., 

We still remember that shortly after as- 
sumption of power by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, the growth of the money sup- 
ply began to fall steadily, When money 
becomes tight to all and unavailable to 
many, a depression is inevitable. We had a 
Republican depression which did not end 
until August of 1954, and which cost America 
billions of dollars and thousands of our citi- 
zens their jobs. 

The next economic disaster created by the 
Republican administration began in July 
1957 and lasted until April of 1958. Interest 
rates had started to rise in the middle of 
1956. By the spring of 1957 the money sup- 
ply was decreasing, and it continued to de- 
crease until the beginning of 1958. 

The third Republican depression began in 
May of 1960 and lasted until February of 
1961. Once again interest rates were rising 
and the growth of money supply falling just 
before the downturn. Interest rates started 
to rise in the spring of 1959 and peaked in 
the winter months of 1959 and 1960. And 
too, the money supply, beginning in late 
1959, began to decline once again and con- 
tinued to fall until June 1960. 

It is these depressions, or recessions, as the 
Republican administration preferred to call 
them, which need not have occurred had 
they made ‘available credit at low interest 
rates. Bear in mind that the volume of 
money and the rate of interest are also 
crucial factors in the determination of con- 
Sumer spending on durable goods and on 
housing as well as on business borrowings 
and investments. 

This Democratic administration has not 


and will not follow such blind and blinding 


Republican policies. As you know, Presi- 
dent Johnson has, on several important oc- 
casions, stressed the great need for low in- 
terest rates. In the Economic Report of the 
President, in his budget message, and more 
recently in a March 7, 1964, press conference, 
President Johnson very emphatically stated 
the case that higher interest rates might de- 
prive the Nation of ample, low-cost capital, 
vitally needed for continued economic ex- 
pansion. 

In line with President Johnson's policy, 
the SBA has revamped its loan policies for 
small businesses in need of equity capital. 
For the very small firms a liberalized $15,000 
loan program was adopted, and for the very, 
very small ones, for those enterprising trades- 
men who wish to strike out for themselves in 
the good old American tradition, a more lib- 
eralized $6,000 loan program was established. 

As regards the larger small-business en- 
capital and long-term loans by the various 
other SBA loan programs, some of which are 
operated in partnership with private banks 
and financing institutions. 
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As a corollary to an expanded loan program 
as well as to the liberalized $15,000 and $6,000 
loan program, small businesses, introduced 
since President Johnson’s assumption of the 
Presidency, consideration should be given to 
granting to lenders tax incentives in con- 
nection with exemption of very small busi- 
nesses during the latters’ first 5 years of oper- 
ation. I believe that such tax advantages 
will result in a bounty of opportunity for 
small business and in a record harvest of 
successful small-business operation in the 
forthcoming 4 years of Democratic adminis- 
tration. 

I, therefore, recommend that the follow- 
ing be included in the Democratic Party’s 
platform: 

1. Government has a moral responsibility 
to concern itself with the equitable partici- 
pation of small business in the economic 
well-being of our Nation. To discharge this 
responsibility we pledge to adopt new and 
vigorous means whereby capable small busi- 
ness firms will receive such share of the Gov- 
ernment’s contract and subcontract awards 
as is commensurate with the small business 
community’s productive capacity. 

2. To encourage the establishment of new 
small businesses, we shall seek enactment of 
laws granting tax advantages to newly 
formed small businesses during their early 
formative years and tax incentives to lend- 
ers to small business. 

8. Encourage a vigorous small business 
product development program by providing 
technical and financial assistance to small 
business firms in order to enable them to 
exploit commercially new technology which 
has become available because of Government 
activities or because of Government expendi- 
ture; and 

4. Make available to small businesses af- 
fected by shifts in Government defense 
spending requirements, a liberal adjustment 
program designed to keep such small firms 
operating, and to provide continued employ- 
ment for their personnel. 


CLEAR AIR TURBULENCE—A MAJOR 
AIR SAFETY PROBLEM CON- 
FRONTING US NOW 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. RopIno] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, we Amer- 
icans properly pride ourselves in the 
technological advances we have made 
and are continuing to make. Hardly 
any problem seems beyond solution by 
our scientists and engineers. We marvel 
at our achievement of landing a vehicle 
on the moon, transmitting pictures of its 
progress to the very instant of impact. 
Yet, we are doing practically nothing to 
solve a major air safety problem, or, 
worse yet, to discover its cause. I refer to 
the increasingly serious jet age problem 
of clear air turbulence—CAT—a danger 
to every passenger flying commercial or 
military transport aircraft. 

CAT is not a new phenomenon to the 
air industry and its disastrous effects are 
recognized, yet practically no funds— 
and no major research program—have 
been devoted to combating this serious 
problem, It seems that everyone con- 
nected with the air industry has left its 
solution to the next fellow and, in the 
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process, apparently has carefully avoid- 
ed public mention of its existence. 

Manufacturers, operators and our 
Government agencies seemingly have 
been too busy with other problems. 
Knowing that such a grave problem ex- 
ists, yet devoting so little of our great 
technical and scientific competence to its 
solution, is inexcusable. Our scientific 
and industrial communities must be given 
adequate funds promptly to initiate work 
on the problem; and that can best be 
done through a coordinated research ef- 
fort jointly undertaken by Government 
and private industry. 

So far, the problem has been swept 
under the rug. There is general agree- 
ment among those investigating CAT 
that a nationally coordinated program 
is imperative, only one public demand— 
by Vernon Weihe, consultant to General 
Precision, Inc.—for such action appears 
to have been made. 

Mr. Weihe's plea for action, made at 
last April’s Radio Technical Commission 
for Aeronautics open forum on air traf- 
fic control, was met with warm applause 
but nothing more has been heard of it 
since, 

Now at last, an intelligent, docu- 
mented and well-researched article ap- 
pears about this grave matter. The 
article, “Clear Air Tubulence,” was writ- 
ten by Physicist James A. Fusca, con- 
tributing editor of Space Aeronautics, 
and appears in the August edition of this 
authoritative aerospace trade journal, 
which arrived in offices and on the news- 
stands today. 

Mr. Fusca, a native of Massachusetts, 
did his undergraduate and graduate work 
at Columbia University in New York. He 
has been a technical adviser for produc- 
tion of military electronics with the U.S. 
Military Assistance Advisory Group in 
Belgium, and was formerly a member of 
the Radio Technical Commission for 
Aeronautics specializing in air naviga- 
tion. He has worked as senior engineer 
or project engineer with the Directorate 
of Engineering of the Air Force, the 
Naval Special Systems Planning Group, 
and in private industry, RCA and Melpar. 
He has written articles for all major 
publications in the aerospace field, and 
researched the article I refer to over 6 
months, 

Believe me, his article demands the at- 
tention of all of us. Mr. Fusca sets 
forth facts, and figures, which cannot but 
shock you as they have me. Our failure 
to implement without delay a national 
effort to develop an effective CAT detec- 
tion and avoidance system may—in fact, 
probably will—cost the lives of many fu- 
ture air passengers. With every gain in 
air traffic, with every increase in air- 
craft speed, with every additional mile 
flown by every additional plane, the 
problem becomes more serious. 

Let me set forth the following six in- 
cidents from Mr. Fusca’s piece: 

First. On February 12, 1963, a North- 
west Airlines’ Boeing 720-B crashed near 
Miami, killing all 43 aboard. A com- 
bination of thunderstorm activity in the 
area and clear air turbulence—severe 
storms can generate such turbulence 
miles from the nearest clouds—is sus- 
pected as the cause of this fatal crash. 
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Second. The U.S. Air Force attributes 
loss of three B—52’s, after structural fail- 
ure, and temporary loss of control in two 
other B-52 incidents, to severe CAT. 

Third. One USAF C-47 crashed after 
CAT separated a wing from the fuselage. 

Fourth. One B-57 was damaged and 
passengers in five military transport 
aircraft have been injured by CAT. 

Fifth. Last November, 26 passengers 
required medical care after an Eastern 
Air Lines’ DC-8 plunged from 19,000 to 
6,000 feet near Houston. The pilot avert- 
ed tragedy in this instance by reversing 
thrust on the inboard engines; but when 
the plane landed safely at Barksdale Air 
Force Base, one engine was wrenched 
from its pylon and a second engine was 
left hanging by little more than its con- 
trol cables. 

Sixth. On July 12, 1963, a United Air 
Lines’ Boeing 720, after encountering a 
severe CAT front, first pitched upward 
in a near-vertical climb, then—in a 
near-vertical dive at speeds ranging up 
to 60,000 feet per minute—plunged from 
a maximum altitude of 39,000 feet to 
12,000 feet before the pilot miraculously 
managed to recover control of the air- 
craft and avert another tragedy. 

These examples alone dramatically 
pinpoint the critical need for a prompt 
maximum effort to combat this estab- 
lished threat to air safety. 

I hope these facts, and my words, will 
encourage all my colleagues to read all 
of Mr, Fusca’s challenging article which 
has served to finally break the strange 
silence that has shrouded this very real, 
and very major problem. In order that 
they may do so, I would like permission 
to insert Mr. Fusca’s article at this point 
in the Record. And I urge my colleagues 
to join with me in asking our distinguish- 
ed colleague from Arkansas [Mr. Har- 
RIS] to initiate hearings aimed at com- 
piling complete data on loss of life, prop- 
erty damage, and other accompanying 
effects of clear air turbulence in both 
civilian and military aircraft. From this 
information, recommendations should 
be made concerning the level of funding 
and size of effort which can be justifiably 
supported. Above all, it is time that the 
total extent of this problem, which di- 
rectly affects the safety of all modern- 
day air travel, be fully aired and the 
facts brought to public attention. 

[From Space Aeronautics, August 1964] 

CLEAR AIR TURBULENCE 
(By James A. Fusca) 

Pilots and transport operators have grown 
steadily more aware of the unsolved and 
increasingly grave threat to jet age safety 
posed by the phenomenon of clear air tur- 
bulence. Although there are Government 
and industry programs to study CAT, and 
promising attempts to develop a practical 
CAT detection and avoidance system, these 
‘efforts remain today, as in the past, under- 
funded and uncoordinated. 

The safety record set by scheduled airlines 
in the United States and throughout the 
non-Communist world over the past 2 years 
has literally made commercial air travel safer 
than the cigarette-smoking habit or Sunday 
afternoon at the beach. Fatalities have 
dropped domestically to 0.38 per 100 million 
passenger miles flown, internationally to 
0.94. Despite this record, many expert mete- 
orologists and air safety specialists believe 
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we face a serious if not outright dangerous 
gap in our present day air safety program. 

Atmospheric turbulence has been with us 
in some form since man’s earliest efforts at 
flight. Low altitude turbulence induced by 
terrain characteristics soon became familiar 
to him; storm-induced turbulence he learned 
to avoid. Not until after World War II 
when pressurized aircraft began penetrating 
to above 14,000 feet, however—probing the 
lower reaches of the jet stream—did we meet 
this new breed of clear air turbulence, now 
familiarly called CAT. 

There is more than one variety of CAT. 
It can be the vertical components of a tur- 
bulent parcel of air as they affect an air- 
craft, or the effect of successive penetrations 
of a washboard-contoured interface between 
two dissimilar but stationary air masses or, 
again, turbulence at the interface sometimes 
caused by cool air overlying warm air. 

The horizontal extent of CAT areas can 
range from less than 10 miles to an extreme 
of more than 1,000 miles. Vertically, CAT 
layers are usually less than 3,000 feet deep 
but, again, they may extend more than 
20,000 feet. No definite limit can be set— 
there have been U-2 and X-15 reports of 
CAT to 100,000 feet. 


AVOIDANCE IS THE AIM 


While the scientific aspect of CAT are 
understood only in general terms, its dangers 
to the pilot are known through hard experi- 
ence. There is just about unanimous agree- 
ment among pilots and scientists alike that 
the only safe way to cope with any form of 
severe atmospheric turbulence is to avoid 
it whenever and wherever possible. The de- 
velopment of airborne weather radar has 
given the pilot this capability for storm- 
induced turbulence, but the only effective 
method he has for detecting CAT at present 
is the seat of his pants. 

Meteorologists in the Weather Bureau, the 
services, and the scheduled airlines have 
devised detailed procedures for CAT predic- 
tion, using the information gathered by 
standard meteorological instruments. Sen- 
sors have been placed aboard aircraft to 
measure turbulence. There is no system in 
existence today, however, that enables the 
pilot to detect CAT before entering it—and 
nowhere in the country today is there an 
adequately funded, coordinated, centrally di- 
rected program to develop such a system. 

What happens when an aircraft encoun- 
ters severe CAT? On July 12, 1963, a United 
Air Lines’ Boeing 720 did. During the next 
90 seconds the aircraft was: 

1. Pitched nose up to beyond 50 degrees, 
possibly to near vertical, with both pilots 
holding full forward on the elevator. 

2. Forced by extreme up and down drafts 
to attitudes which caused the artificial hori- 
zon to disappear behind the mask at the top 
and bottom of the indicator. 

3. Beyond the stall- and high-speed buffet 
boundaries several times, and at least one 
time fully stalled, 

4. At minimum speeds of 213 kilotons (and 
mach 0.69) and maximum speeds beyond 
470 kilotons indicated air speed (and mach 
0.93), the flight recorder having “pegged” 
at 460 kllotons. 

5. In a high-speed dive with both pilots 
unable to move either stabilizer or elevator 
despite their joint efforts. 

6. In a near vertical descent from a maxi- 
mum altitude of 39,000 feet, at a rate that 
reached 60,000 feet per minute before final 
recovery at 12,000 feet. 

7. Subjected to peak g. loads of +3.2 and 
—14 (that is, g. loads varied between +2.2 
and —2:4 of the normal +1 g.). 

Other aircraft have not been so fortunate 
as to recover from a similar loss of control. 
Five months earlier, on February 12, 1963, 
a Northwest Airlines’ Boeing 720-B crashed 
near Miami, killing all 43 aboard. There 
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was known to be thunderstorm activity in the 
area and severe turbulence is suspected (there 
is a gray area in separating CAT from storm- 
induced turbulence; severe storms can gen- 
erate turbulence miles from the nearest 
clouds). 


TURBULENCE COSTS ARE SUBSTANTIAL 


More recently 26 passengers required medi- 
cal care after an Eastern Air Lines’ DC-8 
plunged from 19,000 to 6,000 feet near Hous- 
ton last November. The pilot averted tragedy 
in this instance by reversing thrust on the 
inboard engines. One engine was wrenched 
from its pylon during pullout and the second 
engine was left hanging by little more than 
its control cables, but the aircraft was landed 
safely at Barksdale Air Force Base, 

The Air Force attributes loss of three B-52's 
after structural failure, and temporary loss 
of control in two other B-52 incidents, to 
severe CAT. One USAF C-47 crashed after 
CAT separated a wing from the fuselage. 
Passengers in five military transport aircraft 
have been injured, and one B-57 damaged, 
by CAT. 

The true costs of clear air turbulance ex- 
tend beyond injuries to humans or damage 
to aircraft, however; they range from reduc- 
tion in the fatigue life of the aircraft struc- 
ture to expensive lawsuits against the air- 
line operators. Estimates of the value of 
lawsuits against a major airline stemming 
from turbulence encounters at any one 
moment fall between one-quarter and one- 
half million dollars. 

Many airline people believe a CAT detec- 
tion system would pay for itself if it gave the 
pilot no more than 1 or 2 minutes’ notice 
of turbulence ahead. In this time the seat 
belt sign could be turned on, the aircraft 
trimmed for turbulence penetration, and 
moderate changes in course or altitude exe- 
cuted. In the meantime, however, the air- 
lines are studying past turbulence incidents 
in order to modify pilot training and aircraft 
operating procedures for maximum safety in 
CAT encounters. 

One of the first results of the turbulence 
incidents of last year and early this year has 
been a change in turbulence penetration pro- 
cedures worked out cooperatively between the 
airlines operating jet equipment, the air- 
frame manufacturers, and the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency. Boeing, Douglas, and Convair 
made joint recommendations for penetration 
procedures and these changes were accepted 
by all airlines to maintain uniformity in 
pilot techniques. 4 r 


AN INTERIM SOLUTION 


This is not to suggest there is complete and 
unanimous agreement between the airframe 
manufacturers and the airlines on the causes 
of the uncontrolled dives characteristic of 
these incidents, or on a final solution. The 
revised procedures should, however, improve 
the present situation while an ultimate solu- 
tion to CAT is being sought. 

The research programs related to the pre- 
diction, measurement, analysis, and detec- 
tion of CAT are scattered among various fa- 
cilities of the Weather Bureau, NASA, the 
military services, the airlines, and scientific- 
industrial organizations in many parts of the 
country. Some of these studies are con- 
cerned with overall weather phenomena but 
others concentrate on CAT alone. 

Fundamental to any solution of the prob- 
lem, of course, is a thorough knowledge of 
the nature of CAT. Investigation of CAT 
phenomena began early in the 1950’s and soon 
disclosed their relationships with the jet 
streams and the tropopause. CAT was con- 
sidered the result of the growth of small 
eddies in the presence of strong vertical wind 
shear. 


JET STREAM IS HABITAT 


At the same time continuing studies of 
the more familiar mountain waves (air 
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masses lifted vertically in mountainous re- 
gions) revealed that very severe turbulence 
was sometimes found with these phenomena 
at levels near the lows and troughs in the 
upper air, near the jet stream, and near dis- 
continuities in the tropopause surface. The 
majority of the severe cases are associated 
with the cyclonic side of the jet streams. 
Vertical measurements showed severe tur- 
bulence just below the jet stream core, 
along the upper reaches of the frontal sur- 
face, and above the core in the area of max- 
imum change in height or discontinuity of 
the tropopause, 

Studies performed at Stanford Research 
Institute for the Weather Bureau have gen- 
eralized the distribution of CAT as being in 
association with the jet stream in sharp 
confluent troughs, broad upper troughs, 
straight flow, and sharp ridges. A program 
in progress there now is comparing weather 
Satellite photographs of cloud formations 
with CAT reports to discover the usefulness 
of satellites in CAT prediction. 

CAT associated with convective activity is 
commonly experienced at low levels in the 
atmosphere, having been produced by sur- 
face heating or rough terrain, If the air is 
lifted to the condensation level, a cloud is 
formed and the turbulent region is visible 
and therefore no longer qualifies as CAT. 

This type of CAT is undoubtedly much 
less common at high levels than it is at lower 
levels because almost invariably the thermal 
energy released by the latent heat of con- 
densation is required to maintain the posi- 
tive buoyancy of the rising air parcels and 
enable them to reach high levels, There is 
& possibility, however, that many hours after 
some thunderstorms have dissipated turbu- 
lent air exists throughout a large volume; 
the viscous forces are small and damping 
would be slow under conditions of neutral 
stability. 

AEROSOL BACKSCATTER 


Convective activity of this type is usually 
initiated at or very close to the earth. 
Therefore, the parcels of rising air will al- 
most certainly have an appreciably higher 
aerosol concentration (that is, a higher den- 
sity of fine particles in suspension) than 
the upper level air by virtue of their con- 
tent of smoke, dust, and other pollutents 
of surface origin. Accordingly, there would 
seem to be a very fair chance for systems 
to detect CAT of this type in much the 
same manner that a weather radar detects 
a convective cloud made up of low level 
air which has risen to higher altitudes. 

CAT is often experienced in certain regions 
near the cores of high level jet streams and 
near tropopause interruptions. The mecha- 
nism creating the rough air in these situa- 
tions is uncertain, but may be turbulent 
eddies mechanically induced by the juxta- 
position or confluence of horizontal air cur- 
rents of substantially different velocity. 
Either horizontal or vertical wind shear, or 
both, are involved, and distinctive and de- 
tectable aerosol distributions may be formed. 
The air on either side of a shear zone at 
a given instant must have been transported 
there from different regions in the atmos- 
phere and hence may very well have different 
aerosol types and concentrations. In the 
shear zone itself these different aerosols will 
be mixing and the resultant point-to-point 
variations may also be observable. 

Some meteorologists theorize that one form 
of CAT may occur at or very close to well- 
marked temperature inversions or regions 
where warm air overlies cool air layers. In- 
versions are regions of great atmospheric 
Stability, like the interface between layers 
of oil and water, and as such may sustain 
the presence of stable or unstable gravity 
waves created by wind velocity differences in 
the cool and warm air. Clouds frequently 
form in association with these waves and 
form patterns indicating they may be quite 
periodic. An aircraft flying through such a 
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wave pattern might experience reasonably 
small but regularly spaced bumps which, if 
they matched the natural vibrational fre- 
quency of parts of the aircraft, might pro- 
duce vibrations of rapidly increasing ampli- 
tude with potentially disastrous results. 

A number of physical mechanisms have 
been suggested for sensing CAT. They in- 
clude optical effects, radiometric techniques 
(microwave and infrared), and devices based 
on the stimulated emission of radiation 
(masers, irasers, and lasers). 


FOUR APPROACHES TO DETECTION 


Turbulence in the earth’s atmosphere has 
been harassing astronomers for years by 
deleteriously affecting the seeing capabilities 
of their telescopes. These effects consist, in 
general, of scintillations in brightness and 
color, wandering, dancing, focus drift and 
pulsations, and the tremor disk. These ef- 
fects may make it possible, some believe, to 
sense CAT with a small airborne telescope 
and suitable photomultipliers. The Schlieren 
technique used in shock wave photography 
has also been suggested as worth further 
examination. 

Radiometer receivers are known to be capa- 
ble of mapping temperature fields in the at- 
mosphere at distances of hundreds of yards, 
as well as being able to provide good map 
displays of terrain beneath the aircraft, 
Radiometers are, in effect, highly sensitive 
radio receivers operating within preestab- 
lished bandwidths and calibrated to show the 
relative noise temperature of the input. Sev- 
eral such systems have been proposed, one of 
which is included in the discussion that 
follows. 

Since the development of weather radar 
operating at conventional microwave fre- 
quencies, new devices have come into use 
making feasible operation at frequencies in 
the heat and light portions of the spectrum. 
Above 30 gc., atmospheric attenuation varies 
widely depending on composition of the air- 
space in relation to the wavelength. Air 
molecules, water droplets, and dust particles 
in combination will contribute to the total 
backscattered energy, since neither a solid 
surface nor a dense curtain of water is in- 
volved. Several systems using this approach 
are being studied, one of which is described 
below. 

RADAR A POSSIBILITY 


A fourth approach, difficult at the present 
state of the art, but simplifying the equip- 
ment problem considerably, would be use 
of the present airborne weather radar. De- 
spite the comparatively long wavelengths 
employed, some studies indicate these radars 
could possibly be modified to operate against 
clear air turbulence without giving up any 
of their capability to display areas of thun- 
derstorm turbulence. 

If the turbulent volume of air exhibits an 
index of refraction different from nonturbu- 
lent air, detectable radar echoes should take 
place. A two-mode system has been sug- 
gested which uses a cockpit-operated toggle 
switch to shift the system between storm 
mode and CAT mode. In the CAT mode, the 
the power-sensitivity ratio will need to be 
increased (probably by about one order of 
magnitude), and the contour circuitry may 
need to be modified for more nearly optimum 
display of the reflected CAT echoes. 

Though optical and microwave radar ap- 
proaches will continue to attract interest, 
laser and radiometric detection systems seem 
to be getting the most of current R. & D, 
attention. A passive airborne radiometric 
system for CAT detection has been proposed 
by E. S. Merritt and R. Wexler of Aracon Geo- 
physics Co. Based on the direct and indirect 
correlations between areas of CAT and tem- 
peratures in the upper troposphere and lower 
stratosphere, the system is planned to sense 
two varieties of temperature distribution: 
horizontal (stepwise) gradients, and horizon- 
tal microscale anomalies. 
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A RADIOMETRIC SYSTEM 


The system hypothesis is that significant 
CAT occurrences are related to meso and mi- 
croscale atmospheric distribution. Strong, 
stepwise gradient distributions exceeding 2 C. 
per 2 minutes of flight (less than 15 miles) 
were detected in association with CAT dur- 
ing USAF’s project jet stream, and numer- 
ous reports by commercial pilots are said to 
confirm the relationship. 

While microscale anomalies are much less 
frequently observed, this may be because of 
the slow response of conventional aircraft 
temperature probes. Research flights carry- 
ing fast-response instrumentation have en- 
countered anomalous temperature “spikes” 
often in association with a CAT zone. For 
example, a British meteorological research 
flight has reported such a “spike” at 16,000 
feet. The horizontal time extent was 3 sec- 
onds (approximately 900 feet at piston air- 
craft speeds), and the measured turbulence 
approached 0.5 g. (qualitatively termed mod- 
erate). 

Since the amount of radiant energy pres- 
ent in most spectral regions at the pressures 
and temperatures where CAT is a significant 
problem is limited, the system must utilize 
a spectral region which will provide detect- 
able radiant energies within reach of the 
present radiometric technology. Three re- 
gions were examined in preparation of the 
Aracon proposal: 

1. The 2.7-micron region, containing 
strong carbon dioxide and water bands. 

2. The 6.3-mircon water band. 

8. The 15-micron carbon dioxide band. 

By examining the emissivities of a repre- 
sentative turbulent cell, a horizontal step- 
wise gradient, and the transmissions of the 
intervening atmosphere at about 35,000 feet 
each of the spectral intervals was studied to 
determine the optimum. 


ESTABLISHING SIGNAL INTENSITY 


Exploring theoretically the difference be- 
tween the apparent intensity of the atmos- 
pheric background, expressed in units of 
radiant power per steradian and the dif- 
ferent radiant intensity of a turbulence- 
related cell of finite size, we find: 


AN=re(AW) 


where 7 is a function of the range and the 
spectral interval, e the emissivity of the cell 
(a fraction less than one), and AW the dif- 
ference between the atmospheric background 
radiant emittance within a given spectral 
interval and the emittance power of the cell. 
The expression therefore represents the sig- 
nal variations to be expected as the radiom- 
eter scans a turbulent area composed of 
micro-scale temperature anomalies similar 
to those discussed in the examples above. 

In the cases where the turbulence is as- 
sociated with a horizontal temperature gradi- 
ent the expression for the change in radiant 
intensity becomes simply: 

AN=rAW 
The simplification is possible because trans~ 
missivity plus absorbtivity equals 1,0, and 
because of the interrelationship e=1—r. 

To establish that these two differences in 
radiant intensity are detectable in a selected 
spectral interval within the present-day ra- 
diometric art, two assumptions are necessary; 
namely, that at subsonic aircraft speeds 2- 
min notice (approximately 20 miles) to the 
pilot will, indeed, give him sufficient warn- 
ing, and that a temperature difference of 2 C 
will exist between the nonturbulent back- 
ground and the CAT area. 


INTERVAL SELECTION IS CRITICAL 


Because the changes in radiant intensity 
produced by a temperature anomaly of 2 O 
at a range of 20 miles in the relatively low air 
densities where CAT is a problem are ex- 
tremely small, selection of the optimum spec- 
tral interval is critical. Also, because there 
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is no known method of obtaining target 
range with a single radiometer, a spectral 
interval must be selected that is also suffi- 
ciently absorptive to preclude detection at 
significantly greater ranges. 

The interrelationships among transmissiy- 
ity, absorptivity, and emissivity provide an 
answer: one of the absorption bands of car- 
bon dioxide or water or a band comb: 
both. The optimum tradeoff of detectivity 
and range is achieved by selecting an inter- 
val which is deep enough into the strong 
absorption region to permit detection, yet 
far enough into the wings to provide a range 
of about 20 miles, Since turbulent areas are 
expected to be associated with humidity 
fluctuations as well as temperature fluctua- 
tions—due to vertical motion and flux of 
air of different sources—the inclusion of a 
water vapor band appeared desirable. 

The total black-body radiant power avail- 
able for appropriate intervals of each of these 
bands is easily calculated. While the 15- 
micron band contains the greatest amount 
of energy, the slope of the curve is such that 
changes as small as the 2 C. specified would 
not be detectable. The 2.7-micron region 
first appeared attractive because of its steep 
slope and bands in both gases (water vapor 
to take advantage of humidity fluctuations 
plus carbon dioxide to provide detectability 
even in areas of extremely low humidity) and 
the availability for this area of detectors of 
greater sensitivity. Further examination, 
however, suggested that the energy in this 
region is too low to permit its use in spite 
of the availability of higher detector sensitiv- 
ity. Accordingly, the demonstration of feasi- 
bility was restricted to the 5.71-6.90-micron 
portion of the 6.3-micron water vapor band. 

Examining the system’s potential in this 
region under typical conditions and varying 
humidities, the radiant powers at the radi- 
ometer calculated by Merritt and Wexler sug- 
gest that an operable system—limited in per- 
formance in the presence of heavy concentra- 
tions of water vapor—could be put together 
and flight tested with state of the art com- 
ponents. The authors point out, however, 
that extensive flight testing would be neces- 
sary to confirm the theory and substantiate 
the usefulness of the system. 


TEMPERATURE CORRELATIONS STUDIED 


Other experiments with temperature sen- 
sors are currently underway. Eastern Air 
Lines has equipped some of its aircraft with 
fast-reaction temperature sensors, while 
USAF and the Weather Bureau are continu- 
ing a series of tests trying to define the 
exact relationship between temperature and 
CAT. Northwest Airlines, while concentrat- 
ing on CAT detection by means of drift in- 
dications from aircraft doppler radar, is 
studying a combination of doppler radar and 
temperature sensors. 

Under a small Air Force contract, Stan- 
ford Research Institute and United Air Lines 
have equipped 10 UAL DC-8's with electric 
field sensors to explore the possible corre- 
lation between CAT and the atmospheric 
electric field gradient. 

The Royal Aircraft Establishment, Farn- 
borough, England, conducted CAT-measure- 
ment experiments last year over southeast 
and central Australia under the name Proj- 
ect Topcat. Specially instrumented aircraft 
obtained temperature and gust-acceleration 
data now being evaluated at RAE and in the 
Aeronautical Research Laboratories of the 
Australian Department of Supply. 

The laser approach to CAT detection is be- 
ing studied by Minneapolis-Honeywell and, 
cooperatively, by Lear Siegler, Inc. and Stan- 
ford Research Institute. The potential 
ability of laser radars (also termed “lidars” 
for light detection and ranging) to detect 
clear air turbulence has been examined by 


SRI under Lear Siegler sponsorship. 
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PULSE LASER GIVES LONGER RANGE 


According to R. Collins and M. Ligda of 
SRI, its lidar program is based in part upon 
direct observational evidence and experience, 
partly upon theory, and partly upon deduc- 
tive reasoning and speculation. Of the sev- 
eral approaches suggested for laser detection 
of CAT, SRI believes its work has perhaps 
the broadest base of observational experience. 

The thinking of scientists at SRI centers 
on lidars employing giant pulse ruby lasers 
rather than the lower power continuous- 
wave (CW) laser approach under considera- 
tion elsewhere. Four unique properties of 
the Q-switched ruby laser are exploited: the 
tremendous energy for maximum range of 
detection, the monochromatic light for dis- 
crimination against sunlight, the very short 
pulse length for maximum range resolution, 
and the coherent nature of the radiation for 
achievement of narrow beams. 

The SRI argument for its approach is 
straightforward. The laser is employed as 
a source of illumination in a brief pulse of 
light. As this pulse of light (which may 
only be a few tens of feet in length) travels 
out into the atmosphere, particles of dust, 
smoke, salt, ice, pollen, and so forth, back- 
scatter some of the radiation to a photo- 
multiplier receiver located beside and aimed 
in the same direction as the laser. The in- 
tensity of the backscattered light is a func- 
tion of a number of factors such as range, 
power transmitted, attenuation along the 
path, and so on, but most significantly it is a 
function of the concentration, size, and 
nature of the atmospheric aerosol particles 
doing the backscattering. The clearer the 
air, the less the backscattering. While the 
gaseous molecules of the air also backscatter 
(Rayleigh scattering), the contribution to 
echo intensity from this source is several 
orders of magnitude less than particulate 
(Mie) scattering, at least in the troposphere 
and at the wavelength of the ruby laser light 
(6943 A). 


EXPLANATION BECOMES SPECULATIVE 


This much of the argument rests on ex- 
tensive observational experience and accepted 
physical theory. Under favorable conditions, 
particulate scattering in the atmosphere has 
been observed with artificial light sources to 
heights of tens of kilometers. 

The line of reasoning at this point be- 
comes speculative. It is suggested that the 
phenomenon of clear air turbulence may in 
itself produce or be associated with lidar- 
detectable local variations in the atmospheric 
aerosol concentration. Several mechanisms 
are postulated to associate distinctive aero- 
sol variations or distributions with clear air 
turbulence. Because of the uncertainty as 
to the precise cause or causes of CAT, among 
which are such nonmeteorological factors 
as wing loading, flight characteristics, and 
speed of the aircraft involved, the correct- 
ness of these mechanisms and the postulated 
aerosol variations is quite problematical at 
this time. 

Because air masses of different origins are 
involved, distinct differences in aerosol con- 
tent can be and have been observed to exist 
by several different techniques in such ther- 
mal discontinuities. Therefore, the hope 
is that the lidar will be able to do in clear 
air what airborne storm avoidance radar ac- 
complishes in cloud-filled regions. 


EMPIRICISM MAY BE CALLED FOR 


The microwave radar currently carried by 
all commercial aircraft cannot directly de- 
tect turbulence, but rather precipitation— 
hailstones, raindrops, and snow. The pres- 
ence of turbulence is inferred from several 
factors including distinctive variations in the 
horizontal distribution of precipitations. The 
association of these distinctive variations 
with turbulent air was not established on a 
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theoretical basis but rather upon direct ob- 
servational evidence based upon actual 
flight experience. The point is an important 
one, for it suggests that we might still be 
waiting for storm avoidance radar if an un- 
impeachable theoretical demonstration had 
been required before flight tests were at- 
tempted. Another point worth noting is that 
two possibilities for lidar CAT detection exist. 
First, individual CAT elements may be de- 
tectable like small clouds in the sky. Alter- 
natively—or additionally—large patches of 
sky containing CAT may be identifiable like 
an isolated area of cirrus or altostratus cloud. 

The question next arises: what kind of 
ranges of detection may be expected, assum- 
ing that CAT manifests itself in some way 
such as postulated above? The answer to 
this question of course rests very heavily 
upon advances in laser and photodetector 
technology, the former currently being about 
where microwave radar magnetron technol- 
ogy was in the early 1940’s. In addition, 
there still remains much to be learned about 
the localized distribution and concentration 
of particulate matter in the upper atmos- 
phere, especially in the vicinity of CAT. 

If we optimistically assume that the CAT- 
associated aerosol variations are as detect- 
able as echoes received from the clear air 
with the first version of SRI lidar, some esti- 
mate of the required lidar efficiency can be 
made. 


GREATER EFFICIENCY IS WITHIN REACH 


On the afternoon of August 19, 1963, for 
example, strong echoes with about 10:1 sig- 
nal-to-noise ratio were detected coming 
from what was apparently clear blue sky at 
about 300 meters range from the instrument 
at Menlo Park, Calif. These echoes were ap- 
parently produced by irregular aerosol dis- 
tributions at the interface between clear air 
coming inland from San Francisco Bay a few 
miles to the east and the slightly turbid mass 
of air lying over the peninsula. The noise 
present in the video signal was almost wholly 
caused by skylight. 

The lidar employed for this observation 
consisted of a - by 3-inch ruby laser emit- 
ting about 6 Mw of power in a h-deg beam 
and a receiver system with a 4-inch diameter 
lens, a 30 A bandpass filter centered at 0.6943 
micron, and a ten-stage (RCA 7326) photo- 
multiplier. Signals were displayed as a func- 
tion of amplitude versus range (A-type dis- 
play) and photographed. 

Assuming no atmospheric attenuation and 
complete beam interception by the CAT re- 
gion, a lidar with an efficiency some 10,000 
times greater than this one would be re- 
quired to detect these same echo sources 
with the same S/N ratio at a distance of 30 
km. It appears such an improvement is 
within the state-of-the-art today. A factor of 
10 is readily available in increased laser 
energy output, a factor of 100 can be 
achieved by narrowing the transmitter beam 
to 0.05° with a 4-inch aperature and reduc- 
ing the receiver beam-width accordingly 
(this reduces background noise proportional- 
ly), background noise could be reduced by 
about a factor of 10 by narrowing the band- 
pass of the filter to about 2 A, and the re- 
ceiver gain could be increased by a factor of 
10 by enlarging the aperture to about 12 
inches (airborne storm avoidance radar an- 
tennas are more than twice this large). 
Other means of increasing the signal-to- 
noise ratio are also available. Thus a lidar 
system could be built even now which might 
have a reasonable chance of detecting 
marked aerosol discontinuities as useful dis- 
tances. SRI considers the major uncertainty 
to be whether or not such discontinuities 
occur in association with CAT, and believes 
that sooner or later someone is going to have 
to put a lidar in a plane and find out. 
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LACK OF FUNDING A HANDICAP 


Another CAT investigation contract grant- 
ed the Institute by the Weather Bureau ef- 
fectively demonstrates one of the major prob- 
lems in turbulence research. This contract 
calls for the use of multistation rawinsonde 
(radio-wind-sounding balloon) data to de- 
velop objective CAT prediction techniques. 
SRI proposed the addition of accelerometers 
to the rawinsondes to detect turbulence they 
might encounter—at a total cost of approxi- 
mately $10,000. The Weather Bureau was 
unable to fund the addition. The total 
Stanford effort on CAT runs less than $100,- 
000 annually. 

NASA's Ames Research Center has two 
CAT-related programs underway. The Full- 
Scale and Systems Research Division is set- 
ting up a 6- to 8-foot evacuated laser test 
chamber, eventually to be used in conjunc- 
tion with a 60- to 100-foot test tunnel, for 
basic study of backscattering-absorption 
phenomena in gas samples. The theoretical 
data gained will, it is hoped, be applicable 
to laser systems for CAT detection, although 
the long-range goal is data for laser space 
systems. 

Ames’ Man-Machine Integration Branch 
recently concluded phase 1 of a three-phase 
program to explore breakdowns in the man- 
machine relationship in a jet aircraft cock- 
pit under CAT. Phase 1 was to gather cock- 
pit environmental information to assist in 
setting priorities for phases 2 and 3. Phase 
2 will explore methods to assist a jet air- 
craft pilot avoid losing control of his air- 
craft in turbulence; phase 3 will study tech- 
niques to help him regain control once he 
has lost it. 


STORM PENETRATION DATA 


The U.S. Air Force’s Flight Test Engineer- 
ing Division is continuing its participation 
for the 5th straight year in the ASD-National 
Severe Storm Laboratory (Weather Bureau) 
Rough Rider project. Data from severe 
storm penetrations may assist in related CAT 
studies. 

Earle Binckley, ASD deputy for flight test, 
has pointed out a now-forgotten mechani- 
cal system for alleviating CAT tested aboard 
a DC-3 in the early 1950’s. The aircraft was 
equipped with a pole between 10 to 15 feet 
long with a turbulence sensor on the for- 
ward end that electronically actuated spoil- 
ers or flaps to dump lift when turbulence 
was detected. A problem with the system 
was that it occasionally generated a flutter 
condition. In practical applications a com- 
puter would be needed to evaluate the gusts 
to determine the proper response. 

Binckley states that USAF does not intend 
to follow airline procedure changes by rais- 
ing required penetration speeds. As a part 
of Project Rough Rider, he said, more than 
500 penetrations of severe storms had been 
made since 1960 without a turbulence asso- 
ciated loss of control to date. 

While there is a general agreement among 
those investigating CAT that a nationally 
coordinated program is imperative, only one 
public demand for such action appears to 
have been made. At last April's Radio Tech- 
nical Commission for Aeronautics’ Open 
Forum on Air Traffic Control, Vernon Weihe, 
consultant to General Precision, Inc., and a 
recognized authority on aircraft and airline 
problems, challenged RTCA to assume re- 
sponsibility for coordinating the needed 
R. & D. program. He said RTCA should ac- 
cept the responsibility for “publicizing the 
need for a unified program to develop a 
practical airborne CAT sensor and display 
system. 

CHALLENGE WAITS TO BE MET 

“Data should be compiled on loss of life, 
property damage, and other accompanying 
effects of severe CAT in aeronautical opera- 
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tions, both civil and military. From this in- 
formation, recommendations should be 
formulated concerning the level of funding 
and size of effort which can be supported. 
RTCA should not attempt to define techni- 
cal solutions to the problem in advance of 
critically needed scientific studies or meas- 
urements. It should, however, provide 
leadership to assure that the problem is at- 
tacked in a competent manner by an ade- 
quately staffed and supported group.” 

The proposal was met with warm applause 
but, as of this writing, nothing more has 
been heard of it since. 


PROBLEMS AND PROCEDURES IN CAT ALLEVIATION 


Airline encounters with CAT have been 
characterized by violent, uncontrolled dives 
at speeds up to 60,000 f. pm. In those cases 
where the aircraft was recovered from the 
dive and the pilots were available to discuss 
the “incident,” it appears the combined ef- 
forts of pilot and copilot couldn't force back 
the control column to bring the aircraft out 
of the dive. 

Studies of these dives to establish CAT 
penetration procedures has brought out some 
interesting conclusions. In a report on rec- 
ommended revisions in CAT procedures, Boe- 
ing states pilots encountering CAT have two 
considerations uppermost in their minds. 
The first is a fear of exceeding the struc- 
tural limits of the aircraft by imposing exces- 
sive aerodynamic loads—whereupon, in the 
gentle words of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
accident reports, the aircraft “loses struc- 
tural integrity.” The second ts a concern 
that the aircraft attitude might reach un- 
desirable extremes—for example, the nose 
pointing vertically toward the ground. 

Boeing believes the first consideration has 
been overemphasized and that the second, 
maintaining control, being a less scientific 
and less tangible problem, has been under- 
emphasized. The Boeing report states, “It is 
important to note here that there is strong 
suspicion, if not specific evidence, that almost 
every structural breakup that has occurred in 
severe turbulence has been accompanied by a 
prior severe change in attitude and a subse- 
quent combination of stresses resulting from 
both the recovery maneuver and the severe 
turbulence.” The implication is that the 
structural limits of the aircraft were exceeded 
by the combination of turbulence forces and 
extreme control movements by the pilots. 

A common factor in recent turbulence in- 
cidents, according to Boeing, was too low air- 
speed (though some airlines dispute this). 
The recommended turbulence penetration 
speed has been revised upward from 240 knots 
to 280 knots, or above 34,000 feet to mach 0.8 
(because of atmospheric compressibility), to 
give the widest possible margin between the 
low-speed and high-speed buffet boundaries. 
Boeing also recommends that whenever pos- 
sible stabilizer trim be set for penetration 
speed and not changed while in turbulence, 
and that aircraft pitch attitude be adjusted 
with the elevator. 

Curves on the accompanying chart (not 
printed in Recorp) of altitude versus indicat- 
ed airspeed indicate the points where an air- 
craft will begin to encounter heavy buffet- 
ing. These curves are similar for all jet 
transport aircraft, though the particular 
curve within which an aircraft must operate 
is determined by the aircraft weight, suc- 
cessively higher curves applying as the air- 
craft lightens. Note, however, that a 1.5-g. 
gust or a 48° (1.5-g.) bank has the same effect 
as increasing the gross weight of the air- 
craft by 50 percent. 

The peak of the curve for an aircraft at 
a given weight is its aerodynamic ceiling; 
no amount of thrust will force it higher. To 
the left of this point, the slope of the curve 
marks the slow-speed or prestall buffet 
point; to the right of this point lies the 
high-speed buffet point. As altitude in- 
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creases, the distance between the two bound- 
aries decreases, a factor of little importance 
in normal cruise—because large speed 
changes are rare—but of serious importance 
in turbulence. 

Until recently a heated debate has been 
waged over the use of the autopilot in tur- 
bulence. One airline, however, has firmly 
concluded the autopilot should be used. Paul 
Soderlind of Northwest Airlines, an airline 
that pioneered in establishing a comprehen- 
sive program to study CAT, stated in a tech- 
nical paper given last month: 

“The autopilot is calm and dispassionate 
and unaffected by stress; the human pilot is 
not. The autopilot does not get tired. It 
is as fresh and efficient at the end of a long 
flight as it was at the start. Not so the 
human pilot. Dust dislodged by negative g. 
forces does not get in the autopilot’s eyes. 
When the instrument panel shakes so the 
instruments are unreadable, the autopilot 
could not care less. The autopilot is not sub- 
ject to nystagmus. 

“The autopilot is safely force limited in 
one fashion or another. The autopilot sees 
every attitude displacement and makes a 
corrective control input the instant it hap- 
pens. The human pilot cannot. When the 
autopilot carries all the control load, the 
human pilot is free to monitor. It is far 
easier to monitor than to do everything. It 
is also safer. We find no case where a modern 
autopilot has lost control of a jet transport 
in turbulence. We know of several cases 
where the human pilot has lost control. We 
know of at least one case where the pilot 
firmly believes the airplane was saved by use 
of the autopilot in severe turbulence.” 

One of the most interesting aspects of the 
continuing Northwest CAT program is in the 
examination of the pitch references available 
to the pilot. By far the most common type 
of aircraft upset in CAT is in pitch. Where 
only one instrument furnishes the pilot with 
roll information—the attitude indicator 
and this instrument tells the truth, the 
pilot has five inputs supplying him with 
some form of pitch information, and in CAT 
several of these instruments can be lying 
to him about what is actually happening 
to the aircraft. These five inputs, ignoring 
the Machmeter as probably being insignif- 
icant, are (1) the attitude indicator, (2) 
the altimeter, (3) the vertical speed indi- 
cator, (4) the airspeed indicator, and (5) 
load factor changes. 

The pilot spends thousands of hours in 
normal flight, usually consisting of a con- 
stant speed climb to cruising altitude, a 
constant altitude cruise, and a constant air- 
speed descent. In each segment of his 
flight the pilot uses an instrument that is 
not truly a pitch indicator as the basis for 
his pitch control inputs. He may be in 
severe turbulence only a few minutes dur- 
ing his entire lifetime. Northwest believes 
that under stress he may by habit look to 
the wrong instruments for pitch reference 
when he encounters CAT. 

Consider gusts hitting an aircraft from 
eight different directions about the pitch 
axis. The chart shows for each direction of 
gust the pitch “commands” given the pilot 
by each instrument—telling him to push the 
control column forward to drop the aircraft’s 
nose or pull it back to raise the nose. The 
commands indicated by color give the pilot 
wrong information about what is happening 
to his aircraft and tell him to do the exact 
reverse of what he should do to maintain 
control. 

For example, a direct vertical updraft, 
direction 7, has the effect of pitching the 
aircraft’s nose down (true, though some 
pilots still refuse to believe it) and, there- 
fore, the control column should be pulled 
back. But three of the five instruments di- 
rect the pilot to “push.” 
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Though Northwest plans further studies 
of the problem, Soderlind believes two 
operational approaches are evident. The 
first is the necessity of flying the attitude 
indicator alone, ignoring pitch clues from 
other sources. Second is to use the auto- 
pilot because, among its other advantages, 
it is not fooled by false indications as to 
pitch from the wrong instruments. 


FUTURE OF LOCAL AIRLINE 
SERVICE 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Fraser] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, many 
communities across the country are com- 
plaining that their airline service is in- 
sufficient. The smaller cities dependent 
on local transport lines are most af- 
fected. As rail passenger service has 
dwindled and bus or auto travel is too 
slow for the more urgent needs of modern 
business and personal transportation, 
communities without good air connec- 
tions are off the main course of American 
progress. 

Large cities, too, are losers. Their 
economic well-being depends on easy 
access to their market areas. Practical 
businessmen and local governments are 
so well aware of this that cities have gone 
to great expense, and are still paying 
off their bonds, to build airports and 
terminal buildings for the air service that 
links them with the rest of the Nation. 

More air service—more speed, more 
frequent flights, and more convenient 
scheduling to meet the people’s needs— 
is in keeping with a healthy, expanding 
economy. As it contributes to the Na- 
tion’s war potential, civil aviation is 
part of our extra margin to keep the 
peace. 

But the Federal regulatory agencies 
are heading toward less service. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board threatens to 
eliminate or downgrade service at more 
than 100 airline points out of some 540 
now served. The Federal Aviation 
Agency withholds airport aid from cities 
involved in CAB “use it or lose it” and 
regional airport cases. 

Congress repudiated a restrictive pol- 
icy for air transport in the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938 and again in the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958. This in- 
tent is now being nullified by decisions 
that chop service to save subsidy rather 
than try to find ways to continue and 
improve air transport. 

It is time for Congress to make it clear 
once more that American air progress 
goes forward and not backward. To that 
end, responsible national and local or- 
ganizations have petitioned for a con- 
gressional review of the needs for local 
air service. 

It is urgent that all interests be 
heard—the cities that have spent mil- 
lions for airports, poorly served and un- 
served; the civic groups behind them; 
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the State aviation officials; the airlines; 
and the Federal agencies, To what ex- 
tent can local airline service be con- 
tinued and expanded without unreason- 
able demands for subsidy? Can new 
types of aircraft reduce costs? What 
other answers can be found? 

I have introduced a House resolution 
that is supported by the Local Airline 
Service Action Committee, formed in 
Minnesota and gaining the support of 
cities and civic groups in other States. 
This resolution calls for the necessary 
review, by the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, and cautions the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to cut back no 
more service until the review is made. 
Action is urgent. Few congressional dis- 
tricts are unaffected and our constituents 
are counting on us. 

The text of the resolution is as follows: 


H. Res. 860 


House resolution to set national policies for 
local airline service 


Whereas it is recognized by the Federal 
Aviation Act that air transport is essential 
to economic progress and hundreds of com- 
munities, with or without aid under the 
Federal Airport Act, have financed airports to 
keep their place in a growing nation; and 

Whereas cases before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board threaten the discontinuance of air 
service at more than 100 points and there 
is a narrow division within the Board be- 
tween a policy of restriction and one of ex- 
panding service: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce shall make a thorough review of 
the needs for airline service with a view 
to setting a progressive national policy and 
recommending any necessary legislation; and 

Sec. 2. That it is the sense of the House 
that, pending the outcome of such review, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board shall maintain 
scheduled air service to all points now served, 
on a frequency not less than at present. 


LAND GRANT COLLEGES POINT WAY 
TO DEVELOPMENT IN NEW COUN- 
TRIES 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Fraser] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, an excel- 
lent address by David E. Bell, head of the 
Agency for International Development, 
has come to my attention. He spoke ata 
conference between the land-grant uni- 
versities and the Department of Agri- 
culture. The subject was “International 
Rural Development.” 

Our foreign aid program can be greatly 
improved by maximum use of the experi- 
ence and resources of the Department of 
Agriculture and the land-grant univer- 
sities of our country. 

I believe my colleagues would be in- 
terested in reading Mr. Bell’s excellent 
address. 
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ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE DAV E. BELL, 
ADMINISTRATOR, AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT, DEPARTMENT OF STATE, BE- 
FORE THE INTERNATIONAL RURAL DEVELOP- 
MENT CONFERENCE, WASHINGTON, D.C., JULY 
27, 1964 


It’s a great pleasure for those of us in the 
Agency for International Development to join 
with the land-grant universities and the De- 
partment of Agriculture in this Conference 
on International Rural Development. We 
are convinced of the very great importance 
of improving the effectiveness of U.S. assist- 
ance to rural development in the less-devel- 
oped countries. And we are convinced that 
the sponsors of this Conference jointly com- 
mand the strong resources of competence 
and experience to achieve that end. To- 
gether we can do far more than has been 
done thus far to enlarge the horizons and 
enrich the lives of rural people in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. 

Everyone here knows of the enormous im- 
pact upon life in the United States of the 
work of the land-grant universities and the 
Department of Agriculture over the last cen- 
tury. The results of this mutual effort by 
the universities and the Department are vis- 
ible not only in our country’s highly pro- 
ductive agriculture and our prosperous rural 
communities, but also in the productivity 
and strength of our entire national economy. 
Moreover, the results of this century of mu- 
tual effort are also found in the structure and 
workings of our Nation’s free institutions— 
urban as well as rural—political and social 
as well as economic. 

I say these things. not just by way of 
polite introduction. I say them because, 
stated in broadest terms, we have come to- 
gether here today to consider what we can 
do to help achieve similar results in the 
less-developed countries of the world. All 
of us in the United States would like to see 
in the developing countries a growth in agri- 
cultural productivity and in rural living 
standards, coupled with a strengthening of 
local public and private institutions, just 
as we have seen these things happen in the 
United States over the last century. If we 
can help bring this about, it will benefit the 
United States as well as the people of the 
developing countries. Rural development in 
Asia and Africa and Latin America will bene- 
fit us by strengthening the prospects for 
peace and freedom around the world; it will 
contribute to a stronger and healthier world 
economy in which our own exports and our 
own foreign investments can flourish; and 
it is certainly essential to our own self- 
respect to use a share of the resources of 
the strongest Nation in the world to help 
our fellow human beings. 

These are elements of the broad framework 
within which our Conference is set. In 
these introductory remarks, I would like to 
say & word or two about each of three main 
questions: first, the nature of the problem 
of rural development in the less-developed 
countries; second, the role of U.S. resources— 
particularly the resources represented in this 
room—in helping to meet the rural develop- 
ment problem; and third, the direct and 
immediate work of this Conference today 
and tomorrow. 

U.S. economic assistance is now being pro- 
vided to about 75 countries with a combined 
population of about 1,250 million people. 
About three-fourths of those people live in 
rural areas and make their living in rural 
occupations. Moreover, the rural popula- 
tions of these countries invariably are the 
poorest elements in the country—poorest in 
income, in health, in education, in oppor- 
tunities. The problem of rural develop- 
ment therefore is the largest and in many 
respects the most serious part of the job 
of achieving economic and social progress 
in the less-developed countries. 
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There is no need to describe at length 
for this audience what rural life is like in the 
less-developed countries. Most of us in this 
room have seen it at first hand and many 
of those present have worked for years in 
such areas. The facts regarding India can 
serve as illustration. India has more than 
460 million people, 80 percent of them rural, 
living in half a million villages, many with- 
out road connections, most without elec- 
tricity, clean water supply, or health facili- 
ties. Less than one-quarter of the popula- 
tion is literate. 

To feed themselves and their animals, 
India has 385 million acres of arable land, 
compared to 457 million acres in the United 
States. India’s land is divided into 60 mil- 
lion farms, 70 percent of which contain less 
than five acres—and these small farms are 
commonly fragmented into several separated 
flelds. 

Agricultural credit is inadequate and 80 
percent of the money farmers borrow comes 
from money lenders at rates of 25 to 75 per- 
cent per year. Farm technology is primitive. 
Indian fertilizer consumption of 2.4 pounds 
of nutrient per acre compares to 235 pounds 
per acre for Japan. Prices for grains fluctu- 
ate widely and price relationships are unfav- 
orable, the cost of fertilizer in terms of rice 
being three times that in Japan. Small 
wonder that yields per acre are among the 
lowest in the world—18 bushels per acre for 
rice, 11.5 bushels per acre for wheat—and 
that food production has not been keeping 
pace with population growth. 

We have been taught correctly by the 
anthropologists that village life in different 
countries is tremendously varied in cultural 
and historic background, in languages and 
leadership, in the methods by which change 
is accomplished. The people of Indian vil- 
lages are very different from the people of 
Nigerian or Honduran villages. Nevertheless, 
there are common threads of poverty, of 
exposure to disease and brief life spans, of 
narrow horizons of knowledge and oppor- 
tunity, which run through village life in all 
the continents. 

It is therefore permissible to generalize 
about the rural development problem, 80 
long as we do not forget that every gen- 
eralization has to be adapted to the par- 
ticular circumstances of each cultural 
setting. 

Recognizing this important qualification, 
I would suggest to this conference that a 
good deal has been learned in the last two 
decades about how to deal with the problem 
of rural development. 

First, I suggest that we have learned that 
rural development requires much more than 
an improvement in agricultural technology. 
Along with better agricultural techniques, 
rural development requires improvements in 
marketing and transportation arrangements, 
in education and health facilities, in better 
institutions of local government and of 
private cooperation. Without such broad 
changes on the local scene, improvements in 
agricultural technology will neither take root 
nor be effective. 

Let me cite an illustration. Most of you 
will have heard of the striking improvement 
in the rural sector in Taiwan over the last 
10 years, and some of you may have heard 
this attributed to the success of the land 
reform program there. It is true that the 
rural development effort in Taiwan included 
a very important redistribution of ownership 
rights in the land. But it was far more than 
that. In addition to changes in land owner- 
ship, the rural development program has in- 
cluded better agricultural methods, better 
markets and roads, better schools and health 
services—and all these matters have been 


related to each other under the leadership 
of the Joint Commission on Rural Recon- 
struction. The very great gains in agricul- 
tural productivity and income in Taiwan, and 
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in the enrichment of rural living there, pro- 
vide an impressive example of the necessity 
for considering rural development as a prob- 
lem of rural societies, not just a problem in 
agricultural technology. 

A second suggestion which may be derived, 
I believe, from the experience of the last two 
decades is that rural development is not a 
single factor problem. The experience under 
the Marshall plan in Europe was misread by 
some to indicate that there was something 
very close to “instant development“ just 
add capital and stand back. We have long 
since recognized, however, that restoring ef- 
fective economies in Europe, and creating 
effective economies in Africa, or Asia, or Latin 
America, are problems of very different kinds. 

There was a time also when some were 
dazzled by the apparent magic of transfer- 
ting know-how. Just take hybrid corn, and 
contour plowing, and artificial insemination 
and teach them to the farmers of the world 
and the millennium would follow. Hard ex- 
perience has demonstrated the contrary. All 
of us know today that what works in Boze- 
man may not work at all in Bolivia—that 
useful know-how must be derived from re- 
search and experimentation on the spot 
where the know-how is to be applied—and 
that in any event know-how by itself is help- 
less without capital on the one hand and 
economic and social institutions on the other 
with which to put it to work. 

Today, therefore, there is general agree- 
ment that rural development requires capi- 
tal plus know-how plus institutional de- 
velopment. But there are some elements 
even beyond these, namely, the attitudes, in- 
centives, and systems of values which provide 
drive and motivation for the people in a 
country. This is particularly important in 
the newer nations where it is frequently 
necessary to develop a sense of national 
identity that gives the people respect for 
themselves and confidence in their ability to 
meet the future successfully. 

These matters are not easy to define and 
the way they grow is not easy to measure. 
But those who have thought most deeply 
about the situation of the less-developed 
countries would I think agree that the 
commitment of energy and leadership—the 
will to achieve economic and social prog- 
ress—is more important than any other sin- 
gle factor in accomplishing development. 
To be able to walk in dignity before the 
world is undoubtedly the most powerful 
motivation affecting the less-developed na- 
tions today. 

A third and final suggestion which may be 
derived from the experience of the last two 
decades is that rural development must be 
achieved from within, by the people of the 
less-developed countries themselves. It 
cannot be imposed from without. This is 
a lesson we have had to learn over and over 
again. All of us know of excellent reports, 
impressive schemes, beautiful blueprints 
which have been drawn up by outsiders, 
showing convincingly how the rural peo- 
ple of one country or another could over- 
come the obstacles that confront them. But 
in case after case nothing has happened. 
And the hard fact is that nothing will 
happen unless the local people are at the 
center of the process, unless they help plan 
and execute the projects, unless they under- 
stand how to maintain and carry on and 
use what has been built. 

Illustrations of this point can be seen in 
many places. Stanley Andrews has told me 
of the village wells in Ethiopia which were 
dug with much fanfare 10 or 15 years ago, 
but which invariably ended up a few years 
later out of commission and filled with rocks. 
To dig wells seemed to be something which 
would obviously be good for the villagers, 
and which indeed they welcomed, but in the 
absence of understanding how to maintain 
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and operate the simple equipment involved, 
the wells soon became worthless. 

One of the most striking successes in the 
whole field of rural development at the pres- 
ent time is the rural public works program 
which began at Comilla in East Pakistan, 
and has been spearheaded by a remarkable 
local leader named Akhtar Hamid Khan, 
whom some of you may have the privilege 
of knowing. The key to this program is the 
development of leadership within the vil- 
lage, and the organization by village people 
themselves of local work forces to build roads, 
dykes, schools, clinics, canals, drainage fa- 
cilities—improvements which they want, 
which they understand, and which they are 
capable of maintaining. External help is 
vital, both in the form of money and in the 
form of engineering advice, but the projects 
are truly local and they will live. Moreover, 
in the process, local institutions are being 
built, both cooperatives and local govern- 
ments, which will be able to handle more and 
larger problems in the future. 

The lessons that have been drawn by the 
people who have been working at Comilla 
are of great significance to all those inter- 
ested in rural development. I cite four of 
them briefly because they crystallize so much 
wisdom so briefly: 

Responsible local government is necessary 
to utilize the services of central government 
effectively. 

The villagers have great potential for lead- 
ership and can perform local government 
functions if trained and assisted by people 
in whom they have confidence. 

Village leaders selected by the villagers 
themselves are the most effective commu- 
nicators of improved methods. 

The creation of organized groups such as 

co-ops maximizes the results of demonstra- 
tion and training. 
_ All these points emphasize the necessity of 
thinking about rural development as basic- 
ally a process of change that must be 
achieved by rural people themselves. 

These then are some major conclusions I 
believe we are entitled to reach about the 
problem of rural development in less-devel- 
oped countries. First, we must think of the 
improvement of a complex group of rural 
institutions and services, not just of agricul- 
tural technology. Second, we must think 
about.a whole range of factors with which to 
bring about change, not just capital, or just 
know-how, or just institutional development. 
And third, we must think of means and 
methods which will permit rural develop- 
ment to be achieved by the people of an area, 
not just conceived of as an intellectual ex- 
ercise by outside experts. 
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If these conclusions correctly describe im- 
portant elements of the rural development 
problem in the less-developed countries, they 
establish some limits and indicate some 
means by which we in the United States can 
help. 

First of all, we can clearly help through 
research to discover the precise methods, 
techniques, varieties, institutional modifica- 
tions, and so on, which will fit the local 
needs of different places and circumstances. 

A good deal of such research is underway, 
financed by the foundations and by U.S. re- 
search organizations with their own funds. 
Until recently, the foreign aid program of 
the U.S. Government did not support any 
significant research. That neglect ended 
with the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. 
Over the past 3 years we have begun to build 
a respectable research program. It is still 
small—86 million in the last fiscal year— 
little enough in view of the entire range of 
national development problems that needs 
to be covered. But it is growing; we have 
asked Congress for $15 million for fiscal 1965. 
And we believe it is soundly guided, with 
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men like Dr. Moseman of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, Dr. Mosher of the Agricultural 
Development Council, and Professor Parsons 
of the University of Wisconsin serving on the 
Research Advisory Committee which reviews 
each of our projects before it is approved. 
We hope through this program to enlist more 
of the research talent of U.S. universities 
and institutions to address questions of mo- 
ment to the less-developed countries. 

In the long run it will be at least as impor- 
tant to help build effective research institu- 
tions in the developing countries themselves. 
This is the great significance of the agricul- 
tural research center at Chapingo, Mexico, 
and of the International Rice Research In- 
stitute at Los Banos in the Philippines, both 
organized under the careful, experienced 
guidance of the Rockefeller and Ford Foun- 
dations, both capable of extraordinary im- 
pact on whole regions of the world and on 
generations of young researchers. 

Research is far from the only contribution 
we can make to international rural develop- 
ment. We can also, through education and 
training in the United States, build skills, 
competence, knowledge, and attitudes in for- 
eign students who will be the leaders of their 
countries in the future. AID is financing 
perhaps 10,000 trainees now in this country, 
many of them enrolled in the universities 
represented here today, and there are thou- 
sands more in the United States under other 
sources of financing. I think we have much 
to learn about how to make their learning 
experiences more beneficial. Too much of 
what these young people learn in our country 
today is relevant to Kansas but not to Kat- 
mandu. But already the contribution of U.S. 
training is very large. 

Certainly more influential in terms of num- 
bers in the long run, we in the United States 
can help create educational institutions of 
high quality in the developing countries. 
Many of the universities represented here to- 
day have engaged in this kind of work—help- 
ing to establish new universities or to up- 
grade existing ones. All of us know how diffi- 
cult, how sensitive, how slow these tasks 
can be. But all of us know also the very 
great “multiplier effect” that can follow from 
the success of a well-planned, well-executed 
project of this kind—a project like that of 
Michigan State at Nsukka in eastern Nigeria 
or that of Cornell in the Philippines. 

The United States can make major con- 
tributions to international rural develop- 
ment through research and teaching, here 
and abroad—substantially greater contribu- 
tions, in my opinion, than we have yet made. 
But this is not the limit of our assistance. 

We can help, and we have helped, to apply 
knowledge to the actual problems of rural 
development, on the spot in less-developed 
countries. American advisers and advisory 
teams, publicly or privately financed, have 
applied their brains and experience in one 
country or another to just about every prac- 
tical problem of rural life—from the plan- 
ning of agricultural price-support laws to the 
design of sanitary privies. 

It is quite clear, however, to anyone who 
examines this experience that most projects 
have been rather narrow in concept, and in 
most cases the U.S. institutions involved— 
the Department of Agriculture, a land-grant 
university, or whoever—has been used rather 
narrowly. Typically a university, or the De- 
partment, has been asked to help train cer- 
tain specified participants in certain specific 
fields, or to organize a team of advisers to 
execute a limited project which has been 
Planned by somebody else. 

This has begun to change, and it is a 
fundamental assumption underlying this 
conference that it should change further 
and faster. As we have come to realize the 
breadth and depth of the rural development 
problem, so also have we come to realize the 
need to associate American expertise more 
broadly and more deeply with the process of 
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change in rural 
countries. 

Let me illustrate by referring to the work 
now underway in Peru by North Carolina 
State and by Iowa State universities, in two 
separate but related projects, both of which 
are much broader than has been customary 
in the past. North Carolina State is working 
with the national agricultural university at 
La Molina and with the national Ministry 
of Agriculture. The purpose of this work 
is to assist Peru in developing a combined 
program of agricultural education, research 
and extension. North Carolina State has 
staff members today working not only at 
the site of the university at La Molina, but 
in half a dozen other locations in Peru. 

Iowa State is working with the National 
Planning Commission of the Peruvian Goy- 
ernment to develop a national rural de- 
velopment plan, to establish through re- 
search the necessary basis of data and anal- 
ysis for the plan, and to develop through 
training the local competence for effective 
rural development planning, with special 
emphasis on the land tenure and other in- 
stitutional adjustments required for rural 
development in Peru. 

The nature of these tasks has been rec- 

to be very broad, and the universities 
involved, the Government of Peru, and AID 
have all undertaken them in the expectation 
that they will require a wide range of skills, 
and extensive commitment of first-class 
talent, and a series of years of steady effort to 
yield the results we are all hoping for. 

These illustrations indicate the very great 
challenge to be found in properly conceived 
technical cooperation work. They also illus- 
trate, incidentally, the possibilities of using 
more than one land-grant university in a 
country in a complementary relationship, 
without blurring the clear-cut allocation of 
responsibility necessary for accomplishing ef- 
fective results. 


life in- less-developed 
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Thus far I have suggested that the task of 
rural development is necessarily a broad and 
complex one which hinges upon the effective 
participation of rural people. I have also 
suggested that the United States can assist 
the rural development process through re- 
search, through teaching, and through active 
participation in solving developmental prob- 
lems, and that to do so effectively will re- 
quire improvements on our past record. It 
is essentially the business of this conference 
to consider these conclusions, and if they are 
generally accepted, to discuss their meaning 
for our mutual efforts. 

Without presuming to speak for anyone 
else, let me mention briefiy three or four 
conclusions we in AID have come to. It is 
our firm conviction that we must seek to 
engage the resources of the Department of 
Agriculture and the universities more broad- 
ly than they have been engaged thus far in 
international rural development work. We 
would like to involve the Department and 
the universities more than we have in the 
past in country planning processes—both in 
helping our oversea missions to decide which 
activities the United States can most use- 
fully conduct in different countries, but 
more importantly, to assist less-developed 
countries with the development of their 
own plans and policies. We would like to 
involve the Department and the universities 
more than has often been the case in proj- 
ect planning and evaluation, as well as in 
project execution. We would like to con- 
duct more of our projects in the future 
through contract relationships and fewer 
through direct hire staff. We would like to 
assist in the substantial strengthening of 
the work of the Department and the univer- 
sities in research and training, both here and 
abroad, in the broad spectrum of fields which 
are relevant to rural development. 
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We have reached these conclusions and 
seek these changes in recognition of the 
extraordinary significance of the problem of 
rural development in the world, and in the 
belief that we should be contributing to the 
mobilization and application of the highest 
quality talent the United States affords to 
the solution of this problem. 

We recognize fully that if we are to achieve 
these objectives we must first of all change 
many of our own patterns of work, many of 
our own attitudes, many of our past prac- 
tices. We have reviewed the draft commit- 
tee reports which have been jointly prepared 
prior to this Conference by representatives 
of the Department of Agriculture, the uni- 
versities, and AID. Speaking for AID, we are 
prepared to accept these reports without 
significant qualification. If this Conference, 
after considering these reports and modify- 
ing them as it may wish to do, sees fit to 
adopt reports along the lines of these drafts, 
we will be prepared to accept them as work- 
ing guidelines and to proceed to put them 
into effect so far as that lies within our com- 
petence. The preparatory work for this 
Conference seems to me to have been of 
extraordinarily high quality, and I believe the 
draft committee reports embody the basis 
for a most significant series of understand- 
ings and agreements. 
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Let me in closing express one or two cau- 
tionary words, to avoid any possible misun- 
derstanding. 

First of all, we should expect, I think, to 
continue to move forward in the rural de- 
velopment field abroad on a careful, step- 
by-step basis. All of our oversea work is 
conducted, so to speak, in the other fellow's 
backyard. It can be successful only when 
his interest and his conviction is joined with 
ours. The opportunities for effective work 
therefore depend only in part on our own 
energy and wisdom. They also depend on 
the varying environments of dozens of local 
situations in the less-developed countries. 
We must continue to seek effective oppor- 
tunities for our useful work, but we must 
never mistake zeal on our part for receptiv- 
ity on theirs. 

Secondly, none of us can project with any 
degree of precision the likely volume of rural 
development work that will call for U.S. 
resources in the future, recognizing that 
there are important sources in other coun- 
tries of similar research, training, and 
advisory skills. Nor can we even state with 
any precision the likely future volume of 
AID contracting. We have today between 
$150 and $200 million worth of contracts in 
effect with over 100 American universities. 
We believe the number and dollar volume 
of contracts is likely to rise somewhat. In 
our view, however, it is more important to 
improve the quality than the volume of our 
joint work, and we ourselves expect to con- 
centrate more on questions of quality than 
on the simple expansion of our total effort. 

Lastly, I think it is most important for 
all of us to recognize that the work of as- 
sisting rural development in other countries 
is a task of the utmost complexity and sensi- 
tivity. It cannot be accomplished by any- 
thing less than our very best talent. The 
Department of Agriculture, the other gov- 
ernmental departments and agencies who will 
be involved, and those land-grant universi- 
ties that wish to participate in this work, 
must expect to put some of their ablest peo- 
ple into it. We will have to have some of 
your best people—not too many, but some 
for our own AID staffs in Washington and 
the field, and you will have to commit some 
of your best people to any training, research, 
and advisory activities that you may wish to 
undertake. No doubt some of the land- 
grant universities will not wish, or will not 
feel able, to undertake oversea activities. 
We hope enough will do so to meet the needs 
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we see. And as the committee reports indi- 
cate, AID recognizes that we should help 
to develop the research facilities, and to 
train the people, who will be necessary to 
carry out this work. 

I think it is important to recognize these 
cautionary notes. But I think we should 
approach the task of international rural de- 
velopment with zest and vigor. It is chal- 
lenging, rewarding work, which combines 
high personal satisfaction with high contri- 
butions to great national objectives. 

In that spirit I invite your attention to 
the work of this conference. 


REPORT TO THE PEOPLE 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Ryan] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I do not wish to address the Members 
of Congress at this time, but I wish to 
speak directly to the people of my dis- 
trict—the taxpayers, the supporters of 
equal rights, the college students and 
their parents, the senior citizens, the 
auto workers, the businessmen, the pro- 
fessionals—in effect, all of the people 
who make up the great 14th Congres- 
sional District of Michigan. 

I want to keep them informed on the 
progress of legislation in the House of 
Representatives and on my own activi- 
ties during this term. This is my second 
“Report to the People.” 

TAX REDUCTIONS 


In January of 1963, unemployment re- 
mained one of the top domestic prob- 
lems. Thousands of qualified persons 
sought work, but were unable to find a 
job. I myself received many letters 
from people in my district asking that 
the Government do something to create 
more jobs. At the time, we were study- 
ing a number of proposals which had 
been presented by our conscientious, 
young President, John F. Kennedy. 

The most important, the most effec- 
tive, in my opinion, was the Kennedy- 
Johnson tax cut. The plan was sim- 
ple: If taxes are reduced, people and 
corporations will have more money to 
spend and invest. If the consumer de- 
mand for goods and services went up, 
business must expand and produce more. 
With expansion comes new jobs. 

Congress, however, stalled on this pro- 
posal. The tax cut bill was bottled up 
in committees until September 1963. 
The key rollcall vote in the House came 
on September 25 when 271 Members 
voted to pass the bill. It was not until 
the following session of Congress when 
the bill was approved by the Senate and 
signed into law. 

KENNEDY PROPOSALS 


President Kennedy had introduced a 
number of economic and social reforms 
during the winter and spring of 1963. 
The bill that received nationwide atten- 
tion was the civil rights bill, especially 
designed to bring peace to the explosive 
cities of the South and to insure persons 
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of minority groups equal treatment in 
various areas of American life. 

This bill contained four main provi- 
sions: All qualified Americans have the 
right to vote in Federal elections; every- 
one, without regard to race, color, creed, 
or national origin, has the right to ob- 
tain an education in public schools; all 
persons have the right to buy a meal in 
a restaurant or cafe; the right to stop at 
a hotel or motel while traveling; the right 
to attend a ball park, theater, stadium, 
arena, or public park; and no person 
shall be hired or fired strictly on the 
basis of race, color, creed, or national 
origin. 

On November 20, the House Judiciary 
Committee approved President Ken- 
nedy’s civil rights bill, and it was sent to 
the Rules Committee. 

The young President never had the op- 
portunity to gain Southern support of 
his bill, he was not present for the great 
debates, he was not able to sign the bill 
into law. 

THE ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


Two days later, November 22, President 
Kennedy was shot in Dallas. 

In a flash, the black bullets of hate 
tore away from us the life which had 
such great promise—the hand which 
rested so steadily at the helm of our Na- 
tion, the heart filled with hopes of peace 
and seasoned with the trial of power and 
responsibility, the smile and friendly 
wave which seemed to befriend every 
American, every European, and every 
person who loved freedom. 

I stood at the airport on that drizzly 
evening in Washington, D.C. Jacqueline 
Kennedy stepped down off the plane and 
waited for the box carrying the body of 
her husband to be lowered from the Pres- 
idential jet. It was Mr. Kennedy’s last 
ride. The crowd remained silent, quelled 
by the sorrowful figure in pink. In a 
moment, she was hidden inside the black 
car, beside him. 

The door of the plane opened again, 
and two lonely figures emerged. 

It was the newly-sworn President and 
Mrs. Johnson. 

Several of my colleagues and I waited 
for the new President to speak. He 
walked slowly to a microphone, with Mrs. 
Johnson on one arm. His sorrow was 
deep and sincere. -His request was 
simple: he asked for the help of God 
and the Nation. 

Those of us who attended the sor- 
rowful funeral service asked each other 
why it had to happen. I know all of 
my constituents carried his or her share 
of the emptiness which we all felt. 

As we buried our dear President, I, like 
most everyone else, cried, for I had truly 
lost a great leader and friend. 

THE NEW PRESIDENT CARRIES THE TORCH 


Congress seemed to be in the same 
state of shock that was evident around 
the Nation and the world. One week 
later, President Johnson called a joint 
meeting of Congress which included 
Cabinet members, Supreme Court 
ie and several foreign representa- 

ves. 

The President, strong and determined, 
pledged himself to carry out President 
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Kennedy’s program. The Congress, 
deadlocked for months on several ap- 
propriation bills, responded vigorously. 
Continuity of our Government’s policies 
had been insured by the President, with 
the result that national and world affairs 
remained stable. 
THE EDUCATION CONGRESS OF OUR HISTORY 


However, the Ist session of the 88th 
Congress, under the guidance of John F, 
Kennedy, will be remembered as the 
“education Congress of our history.” 
Several education bills introduced by the 
late President were passed during that 
session. 

One bill, in which I was greatly inter- 
ested, was a program of Federal aid for 
medical schools and medical students at 
public and private institutions. The 
House of Representatives appropriated 
$175 million for a 3-year program of 
matching Federal grants for the con- 
struction of teaching facilities for medi- 
cal, dental, and related health profession 
schools. 

Since many students have to work 
their way through these institutions of 
higher education, as I did, or forfeit the 
education, the House bill also included a 
student loan program to charge 3 per- 
cent interest on loans to students of 
medicine, dentistry, and osteopathy. 


HANDICAPPED CHILDREN AND MENTAL HEALTH 


A bill very dear to the heart of Mr. 
Kennedy was the mental health bill. 
More than $300 million was appropri- 
ated to help build community mental 
health centers, to help build research 
and treatment centers for mental re- 
tardation, and to help train teachers of 
mentally retarded and other handi- 
capped children. 

There are thousands of children in 
Michigan alone who need this special 
care so that they might lead as normal 
a life as possible. The new legislation 
expands existing maternal and child 
health and crippled children’s programs 
and starts three new programs: grants 
for prenatal care for low-income, ex- 
pectant mothers; grants for research on 
maternal, child health, and crippled 
children’s problems, and grants to help 
start local community action against 
mental retardation. 


HELP FOR OUR COLLEGES AND OUR YOUTH 


Another bill which had my complete 
support was the college construction aid 
measure. Under this act, a 5-year, $1.2 
billion program of Federal grants and 
loans to colleges and universities for the 
construction of classrooms, libraries, lab- 
oratories, and other academic facilities 
was authorized. With America’s student 
population growing in leaps and bounds, 
these new facilities will be a necessity. 

A few days after the signing of the 
college construction aid bill, the Con- 
gress passed the most extensive voca- 
tional educational bill in the history of 
the Nation. Nine hundred and twenty- 
one million dollars will be spent up to and 
through 1967, to update and to expand 
the teaching of job skills and to provide 
job training and job experience. 

This is extremely important to the 
Detroit area, where large numbers of 
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adults and youths are untrained and un- 
skilled. This vocational retraining pro- 
gram will help needy students from be- 
coming high school dropouts; $170 mil- 
lion will be loaned to college students at 
a very low interest, so that they might 
continue their education. 

I am proud to say that I had the op- 
portunity to vote for this bill and for 
the other education bills proposed by 
President Kennedy, who will certainly be 
commemorated for his leadership and 
endeavors in the field of education. 


THE 1964 SESSION OF CONGRESS 


The year 1964—and the 2d session 
of the 88th Congress—opened under the 
dark cloud of tragedy which had befallen 
the Nation scarcely a month earlier. 
Congress, however, to use an old col- 
loquial expression, rolled up its shirt- 
sleeves and prepared to dig its way out of 
the mounds of legislative bills which had 
piled up over the preceding months. 
Congressmen and Senators of both par- 
ties seemed determined to cooperate and 
to help their new Chief Executive as 
much as they could. 

With blitzlike swiftness, major and 
minor bills were passed by the two Houses 
and sent to the President for signature. 
Among these bills were the tax cut, the 
civil rights bill, the antipoverty bill, the 
mass transportation bill, the library serv- 
ice and construction aid bill which will 
mainly benefit urban areas, and several 
appropriation bills. 

BILLS INTRODUCED BY CONGRESSMAN RYAN 


I myself presented several bills to the 
House of Representatives which, in my 
opinion, would benefit the Detroit com- 
munity and the Nation. A description 
of some of these bills follows: 

H.R. 3566: This bill amends the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act by abolishing 
the prejudiced ‘national origins 
theory” of immigrant selection. It does 
not increase the present quota allotment, 
but authorizes our present quota to be 
distributed among the various nations 
without discrimination. The Subcom- 
mittee on Immigration of the House Ju- 
diciary Committee held hearings on this 
legislation, but has not yet made its re- 
port. I appeared before the committee 
to argue for its passage. 

H.R. 3988: Motor vehicles sold or 
shipped in commerce must be equipped 
with seat belts which meet certain safety 
standards. This measure was passed by 
the House during this session, but was 
changed to authorize the Department of 
Commerce to set up the national safety 
standards for the safety belts. 

H.R. 5000: Realizing that children 
with epilepsy often need special help and 
understanding in the classroom, I in- 
troduced a bill to provide Federal aid 
to institutions of higher learning to in- 
struct teachers to learn improved tech- 
niques, practices, and methods of teach- 
ing epileptic children. 

H.R. 5527: This bill would help vet- 
erans who served in the Armed Forces 
during the “cold war” period by provid- 
ing readjustment assistance. 

H.R. 5876: A bill to expand and te 
amend the Area Redevelopment Act. 
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H.R. 8063: Columbus Day would be- 
come a legal national holiday in honor of 
our great Italian discoverer. 

H.R. 8409: The Mackinac Bridge would 
become a freeway. Cars would not have 
to pay the current $7.50 round trip. 

H.R. 9967: To amend the Juvenile De- 
linquency and Youth Offenses Control 
Act of 1961 by extending its provisions for 
2 additional years and providing for 
certain special projects and studies, 

H. R. 10901: Provides 200,000 scholar- 
ships for college students across the 
country by increasing the amount au- 
thorized for loans under the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958. In addi- 
tion, loan insurance and work-study pro- 
grams would be expanded. 

H.R. 11183: A bill which would pro- 
tect high schools, junior colleges, and col- 
leges from the effects of simultaneous 
professional football telecasts on Friday 
nights and Saturdays within a 75-mile 
radius. The bill has the support of the 
major high school and collegiate athletic 
associations. 

RYAN RESOLUTIONS 


I also introduced several resolutions to 
the Congress which may lead to action 
by that body. 

Probably the most important and the 
most urgent, as far as Michigan is con- 
cerned, is my resolution calling for an 
immediate report from the International 
Joint Commission on the feasibility of 
raising the water levels of the Great 
Lakes. 

This year, the Great Lakes Basin area 
will lose $100 million because of these 
receding lake levels. Our tourist and 
shipping industries are suffering great 
losses. Many Michigan boatowners are 
experiencing difficulty on the lakes due 
to the low water level. 

I believe the most practical, feasible 
solution to this problem might be the 
construction of dams or locks on the 
Niagara River, somewhat north of 
Buffalo. A dam at this location would 
not, in any way, interfere with Niagara 
Falls or shipping on the Niagara River 
since all vessels and ships use the Wel- 
land Canal. 

Another of my resolutions calls for the 
holding of an official World’s Fair in 1972 
at Detroit. I conducted hearings on this 
proposal in Washington before the For- 
eign Affairs Committee in December of 
1963. After these hearings on my reso- 
lution, Mayor Cavanagh of Detroit 
named citizens to a committee for the 
purpose of investigating the feasibility 
and economic importance of a World’s 
Fair at that time. A World’s Fair at 
Detroit would create thousands of jobs 
for Detroiters and greatly expand the 
business of this area, plus place the in- 
ternational spotlight on Detroit for a 
year. 

In other resolutions, I proposed that 
the United States establish a Tercente- 
nary Commission to commemorate the 
advent and history of Father Jacques 
Marquette in North America; and that 
we designate the fourth Friday in Sep- 
tember of every year as American Indian 
Day. 

1 LOCAL ISSUES 

Let us step away from the National- 

State picture for a moment and talk 
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about Detroit and the suburban com- 
munities. 

As a member of the important Public 
Works Committee, I am in a very good 
position to see that the Detroit area re- 
ceives its share of Federal grants and 
assistance. It helps in many ways. For 
example, I procured two grants for our 
suburban cities, Harper Woods and 
Grosse Pointe Woods. 

Harper Woods received $125,000 for the 
construction of the John F, Kennedy 
Memorial Library. 

Grosse Pointe Woods, with the help of 
a $182,000 Federal grant, built a new 
public safety building. 

I had the privilege of dedicating both 
of these fine, new community facilities. 

More recently, on behalf of the Detroit 
Board of Education, I interceded and 
stopped the public sale of a Government 
surplus building. This was known as the 
Army Automotive Tank Center Building. 
The school board wanted this building 
for use as a skills training center; but its 
application had been turned down. 
Through personal contacts with officials 
of the General Services Administration 
and the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, I arranged a meeting 
between them and representatives of the 
Detroit Public Schools. Through my ef- 
forts, the Board was given the building, 
free of charge, to be used for retrain- 
ing unemployed adults and school “drop- 
outs.” The Center is valued at $7 mil- 
lion. 

A $33 MILLION BUILDING FOR DETROIT 


Legislation for the construction of a 
new Federal building in Detroit lay in 
the Public Works Committee for 4 years. 
After I received my appointment to the 
Public Works Committee, I went to work 
on.this project. immediately, and it was 
only 3 months later when I pried this leg- 
islation loose. The building and land 
will cost $33 million and will be located 
in Detroit’s Civic Center. The architects 
are now drawing the plans. 


HOSPITAL GRANTS 


St. John’s Hospital and Women’s Hos- 
pital, through my assistance, were 
awarded Federal grants for the expan- 
sion of medical facilities. 


THE 14TH DISTRICT PROJECTS 


Last year, I sponsored four projects 
of interest especially for the people in my 
district. 

The first is my mailing of a scholar- 
ship list to more than 10,000 high sehool 
seniors in the 14th District and vicinity. 
For many months, my staff and I com- 
piled scholarship information obtained 
from all over the country. This list is 
available only to my constituents. It is 
a special list, containing thousands of 
scholarship opportunities offered by busi- 
nesses, which have never before been 
compiled. 

In order to help the constituents of 
my district, I initiated the first “Federal 
Employment Opportunity Night.” It was 
the first one ever held in the United 
States. On this night, I arranged for 
Government experts to come from Wash- 
ington to explain and answer questions 
about the qualifications and the avail- 
ability of Federal Government jobs in 
all branches. This was an important 
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project for many people in the area who 
want to get a Federal job but do not 
know how to go about it. 

My third district project was the an- 
nual “Contract Procurement Clinic” de- 
signed to spur the economy of the east 
side of Detroit. This clinic is a bringing 
together of people who offer Government 
contract work and East Side manufac- 
turers who are able to produce this work, 
and who want to supplement their reg- 
ular business. Government contract 
work, arranged by virtue of this clinic, 
will aid economic conditions in this area 
by creating more business and more jobs. 

My most historic project was the peace 
forum which was held on the very day 
the United States and Russia signed the 
nuclear test ban treaty. More than 300 
people turned out to hear a panel of ex- 
perts speak on peace and prosperity for 
our times. I cosponsored this peace 
forum with three local peace groups. 

I have always sought to provide vigor- 
ous and effective representation in Con- 
gress for the people of my district and 
to assist them in solving local problems 
and issues. Practically every weekend 
since I have been in Congress, I have 
commuted from my Washington office to 
my district office, at my own expense, so 
that I might better serve my con- 
stituents. 

While in Congress, I will continue to 
meet with my people and discuss na- 
tional and local issues, to introduce legis- 
lation which I believe will benefit this 
community and the country, and to spon- 
sor projects designed to promote and im- 
prove and expand educational, economic, 
and employment developments in the 
area. 


THE ANTIDUMPING ACT 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Botanp] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, last week 
my colleagues from Massachusetts, Con- 
gressman Burke and Congressman 
Bares, along with several other Members 
of the House, expressed their concern 
for still another example of the wide- 
spread and continuing damage perpe- 
trated on American industry and labor 
by foreign manufacturers. I speak, of 
course, of those foreign businessmen and 
governments who flagrantly disregard 
the elementary principles of economic 
fairplay by dumping their products on 
what is, for all practical purposes, rela- 
tively defenseless American market. 

I think that Mr. Burke and Mr. BATES, 
and our other colleagues, should be com- 
mended for bringing this important 
problem to the attention of the House. 
Extended discussion of the dumping 
problem is not new to the Members of 
this House. Even the briefest perusal of 
floor discussion held here in recent years 
will indicate that dumping has been a 
matter of continuing concern, and the 
present session in particular evinces a 
renewed interest in the subject, as wit- 
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ness the nearly 40 bills to amend the 
Antidumping Act of 1921 which were 
introduced last April. 

What bothers me is that, because 
dumping by nature begins with a little 
here and a little there, we may tend to 
lose sight of the big picture and think of 
the damage done only in terms of iso- 
lated cases rather than in terms of the 
growing collective danger that it consti- 
tutes. What I want to make clear, Mr. 
Speaker, is that the problem of dumping 
is no less a matter of national concern 
simply because of the scattered indi- 
vidual instances in which it occurs. 
What may appear to be an isolated inci- 
dent today, may by accretion become an 
economic catastrophe tomorrow. 

The specific case which aroused so 
many Members of the House last week— 
the dumping of shoes by Czechoslo- 
vakia—is especially significant in that, 
unless counteracted by immediate legis- 
lation, it will be tantamount to an en- 
graved invitation to other Iron Curtain 
countries to go and do likewise. Dump- 
ing by nations which are supposed to be 
our friends is disheartening enough; 
but dumping by producers from countries 
which are no friends of the United 
States adds insult to injury, and consti- 
tutes a mode of economic warfare which 
the statutes of this Nation should and 
must be able to proscribe without hesita- 
tion. Iam well aware of the great dam- 
age which has already been inflicted on 
the managers and workers of the Amer- 
ican shoe industry. 

The simple fact of the matter is that 
with the wage rates and other economic 
factors prevailing in foreign nations, it is 
impossible to expect American producers 
to compete when they must meet the fair 
demands of their workers who, after all, 
are entitled to, and assured of, an ade- 
quate standard of living. The average 
Japanese and Italian worker receives 
only a fourth or fifth of what his Amer- 
ican counterpart receives, and I would 
not even hazard a guess at the pittance 
which the economic czars in Czecho- 
slovakia hand out. 

As for Japan and Italy, their success- 
ful and deep-running infiltration of the 
United States shoe market is simply a 
result of a callous disregard for the im- 
pact on a major American industry, and 
for the mutually beneficial conditions 
which would fiow from orderly market- 
ing agreements. And when it comes to 
countries like Czechoslovakia, we may 
rest assured that a regard for the United 
States and its workers is not in the 
catalog of those things which motivate 
the Communist mind. 

As to the specific problem of dumping, 
we must take all the necessary steps to 
strengthen present law. The most glar- 
ing weakness in the Antidumping Act of 
1921 and the subsequent decisions of the 
Treasury Department and the Tariff 
Commission is that nothing can be done 
to prevent the rising tide of cheap prod- 
ucts unless the injury is deemed “ma- 
terial.” And whether the injury is 
deemed “material” is unfortunately more 
a function of the administrators’ whims 
than a function of the actual damage 
which has occurred. I might add that 
the American workingman who has lost 
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his job because of foreign imports has a 
few ideas of his own when it comes to 
saying whether an injury is “material” 
or not. 

I therefore join my distinguished col- 
leagues in asking for an immediate in- 
vestigation of this latest blow to the 
domestic shoe industry, and I join them 
in recommending in the strongest pos- 
sible terms to the Members of this House 
that they give their serious attention and 
support to the badly needed remedial 
legislation before it is too late to take 
action. 


BEEF IMPORTS 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. SENNER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SENNER. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, 
232 Members of this great body voted 
to accept the conference report accom- 
panying H.R. 1839, which offers a partial 
correction of longstanding abuses in- 
flicted on our domestic livestock industry. 
It was a vital moment in the history of 
an industry which plays so important a 
role not only in the overall national econ- 
omy, but in the economy of my State 
and district as well. 

Frankly, I voted for the conference re- 
port with considerable reluctance because 
I would have preferred the more protec- 
tive coverage afforded by the Senate bill 
which was very similar to legislation in- 
troduced by myself and a number of my 
colleagues last year. 

From almost the first day after arriv- 
ing here in 1963 as a freshman Congress- 
man representing Arizona’s Third Con- 
gressional District, I have been deeply in- 
volved in efforts to stem the alarming 
rising tide of beef imports. My district 
is essentially rural in structure and it 
reacts significantly to any adverse im- 
pact on the livestock industry. In short, 
Mr. Speaker, whenever our cattlemen are 
hurt financially, a considerable number 
of families in my district bleed. 

And we bled heavily during the past 3 
years while beef imports were skyrocket- 
ing to 11 percent of the country’s total 
supply causing a dramatic drop in 
prices—a drop, incidentally, which was 
not particularly refiected in retail costs 
to the consumer. 

Now we can hopefully look forward to 
a certain degree of price stability. 

I hasten to emphasize that this bill 
leaves much to be desired. It is, how- 
ever, a compromise of conflicting view- 
points and clearly reveals that no prob- 
lem is insoluble when reasonable minds 
are willing to seek a solution. 


RETIREMENT OF JAMES V. BEN- 
NETT, DIRECTOR OF U.S. BUREAU 
OF PRISONS 
Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from Minnesota [Mr. BLATNIK] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 

Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join with my colleagues today in 
noting the retirement of James V. Ben- 
nett, who has been director of the U.S. 
Bureau of Prisons since 1937 and a public 
servant since 1919. As a Congressman I 
have been familiar with the work of Jim 
Bennett for many years, but I became 
particularly aware of his accomplish- 
ments within the last few years when 
Pine County and the Federal prison at 
Sandstone were added to my district. 
The citizens of Sandstone are proud to 
have the institution and the Federal per- 
sonnel as a part of their community. 
John G. Hawley, a postmaster of Sand- 
stone for many years as was his father 
before him, has often expressed to me 
the fact that the personnel of the Fed- 
eral institution have not only made eco- 
nomic contributions but they have also 
added much to the social and political life 
of the community. 

The personnel of the Sandstone insti- 
tution are in themselves a great credit to 
Jim Bennett. They are proud of the 
work they are doing in salvaging lives, 
and they are proud to be members of the 
Federal prison service. And many of 
them, I am happy to say, have chosen to 
remain in Sandstone upon retirement. 
Among them is George W. Humphrey, 
the warden who first opened the institu- 
tion in 1939. 

The high caliber of the personne] at 
Sandstone, their professional training 
and their esprit de corps are distinct 
evidence of the competent and forward- 
looking management of the Federal 
prison system over the years. A point 
of which I am particularly proud is that 
Jim Bennett’s personal staff has for 
many years included two Minnesotans 
who began their Federal prison careers 
at Sandstone—Dick Heaney, deputy as- 
sistant director and brother, incidental- 
ly, of my good friend Gerald W. Heaney 
of Duluth, who was Democratic National 
Committeeman from Minnesota for 
many years, and Larry Carpenter, Mr. 
Bennett's executive assistant and a 
native of Duluth. 

Jim Bennett’s many contributions to 
the field of criminology and to the ad- 
ministration of justice will undoubtedly 
be cited by others here today. Person- 
ally, I wish to call attention to the fact 
that the development of the Federal 
prison system has been in large part at- 
tributable to Federal public works pro- 
grams. During the latter part of the 
great depression of the 1930 a majority 
of the institutions that now comprise 
the Federal prison system were built as 
public works projects. They were need- 
ed then because of overcrowded condi- 
tions in the few existing Federal prisons, 
and they became increasingly valuable 
in later years when the number of Fed- 
eral prisoners rose so rapidly. More re- 
cently, the accelerated public works pro- 
gram was put to good use in making 
badly needed institutional repairs and 
modifications for which regularly appro- 
priated funds were not available. 

Jim Bennett is also a nationally known 
expert on public administration; in view 
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of his 45 years of service he certainly 
qualifies for that role. He has con- 
tributed to a number of seminars and in- 
stitutes for Government and business 
executives, and I am hopeful that after 
his retirement he will continue to be 
active in this field. The men now enter- 
ing the ranks of management can learn 
much from one who has served our Goy- 
ernment so well for so long. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Lisonatr). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Tennessee 


[Mr. FuLTON] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 
Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 


Speaker, this week I had the opportunity, 
good fortune, and pleasure to appear be- 
fore the Democratic platform committee 
which is meeting in our Nation’s Capital. 

On that occasion, it was my purpose to 
urge that the 1964 Democratic platform 
contain a strong endorsement of that 
great and highly successful resource de- 
velopment, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

It was my purpose, by that appearance, 
to insure that the Democratic Party con- 
tinue, as I know it will, its strong en- 
dorsement of the TVA which it has not 
only supported over these past 31 years 
but which it has nurtured and encour- 
aged until the Tennessee Valley Authority 
today is a showcase for the world of what 
can be achieved in resource development 
through multipurpose approach and 
coordination. 

However, a reaffirmation of our sup- 
port of the principles behind the TVA is 
especially important in 1964. 

It is important because there is a man 
in this Nation today who aspires to the 
high and honorable office of President of 
the United States who would sell the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

He would take that great resource de- 
velopment institution and its facilities, 
built with the money of the American 
taxpayer, and would turn this all over to 
private power utilities for the benefit of 
a group of stockholders who could raise 
power rates with a fearsome monopo- 
listic freedom. - 

There is in this Nation today a man 
who aspires to the office of President 
who is on record, time and time again as 
opposed to the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity or the right of the people of this Na- 
tion to full participation in the benefits 
of this resource development program. 

There is a man in this Nation today 
who aspires to be President who either 
will not or cannot, because of blind ad- 
herence to some 18th century philosoph- 
ical concepts, understand the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, its purpose, its ac- 
complishments, and its reason for being. 

His vicious attacks on the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and public power insti- 
tutions through the years give us insight 
into his lack of understanding of the 
TVA. 

Let us take a moment to survey some 
of his statements. 

In August of 1963, he was interviewed 
in the Saturday Evening Post. At that 
time he told the Post reporter, “You 
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know, I think we ought to sell TVA.” 
“You really do?” “Yes, yes, I do.” 

Immediately I wrote the candidate, 
though he was not then the candidate, 
and asked him if he had been quoted 
correctly. 

Of all men in public life today, he 
seems to encounter the most difficulty in 
being quoted correctly. 

So much difficulty in fact that they 
have a “No. 2” man now who goes around 
after him saying to people, “Now what 
the Senator meant by that was this.” 

I wrote him because I wanted to be 
certain he was quoted correctly. 

Amazingly enough, on this occasion, 
he replied that he had been quoted cor- 
rectly and added, “I am quite serious in 
my opinion that the TVA should be sold 
for, among other benefits of such a trans- 
action would be a great boon to the State 
of Tennessee to have this enterprise 
placed on the tax rolls.” 

Now let us look at the facts. 

The facts are that the TVA does pay 
State and local governments, in lieu of 
taxes, 5 percent of its gross revenues from 
power sales excluding those sold to the 
Federal Government, 

Nor are those mere token payments. 

As a matter of fact, TVA’s payments in 
lieu of taxes to the State of Tennessee 
exceed the tax payments to the State by 
any other enterprise. 

In most cities in the TVA power serv- 
ice area, the tax payment by the local 
retail system is larger than the tax paid 
by any other enterprise in the com- 
munity. 

Whether these payments are on a scale 
comparable with the State and local tax 
payments of private utilities can be 
measured by determining the portion of 
the consumer’s dollar which goes for this 
purpose. 

TVA and the Associated Retail Distrib- 
utors in 1963 paid 7.4 percent of total 
revenues for State and local taxes, where 
the 12 private utilities adjacent to TVA 
made payments ranging from 4.7 to 11.8 
percent. 

In the 25 years preceding 1963, the 
TVA system’s payments increased 554 
percent as against 444 percent for pri- 
vate utilities of the country. 

In short, the TVA power system makes 
full and adequate contribution to the 
support of State and local governments 
in which it operates. 

So the candidate’s statement that the 
TVA States would benefit by having TVA 
on the tax rolls is not a valid one. 

TVA is already very much on the tax 
rolls. 

The only way private power could put 
it any more on these rolls would be to in- 
crease rates to increase revenues, 

These rates would have to be paid by 
the public and I see no benefit to the 
public in this approach. 

Another point which the candidate 
fails to understand has to do with the 
purpose of the TVA. 

In his letter he goes on to state: 


When the TVA was created in 1933, its 
primary purpose was to harness the Tennes- 
see River and its tributaries for navigation 
and flood control. 

It was said that it would sell a little power 
on, the side that would be an “incidental” 
byproduct of the harnessing of the river. 
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Now, what are the facts? 

If the candidate would read President 
Roosevelt’s TVA message to the Con- 
gress or would read the enabling act, he 
would discover that, as stated in the act, 
the purpose, without any emphasis on 
“primary” purpose, the purpose was “to 
improve the navigability and to provide 
for the flood control of the Tennessee 
River, to provide for the reforestation 
and the proper use of marginal lands in 
the Tennessee Valley. To provide for 
the agricultural and industrial devel- 
opment of said valley, to provide for the 
national defense by the creation of a 
corporation for the operation of Govern- 
ment properties at and near Muscle 
Shoals in the State of Alabama, and for 
other purposes. 

This latter item was for the production 
of certain chemicals for use in the manu- 
facture of explosives. 

Additionally, the candidate would dis- 
cover, if he were to read in section 23 of 
the act, that the general objectives of the 
TVA are summarized, as follows: 

First. The maximum amount of flood 
control. 

Second. The maximum development of 
the river for navigation purposes. 

Third. The maximum generation of 
electric power consistent with flood con- 
trol and navigation. 

Fourth. The proper use of marginal 
lands. 

Fifth. The proper method of reforesta- 
tion of all lands in the drainage basin 
suitable for reforestation. 

Sixth. The economic and social well- 
being of the people living in the river 
basin. 

Nowhere in these references do I see 
any mention made of selling “a little 
power” as an “incidental byproduct.” 

In the candidate's letter he refers to 
the fact that the TVA derives its financ- 
ing by the issuance today of revenue 
bonds. ' 

This has been true since passage of the 
self-financing bill in 1959. 

A bill which the candidate voted 
against. 

Now the candidate says that despite 
the issuance of the revenue bonds, there 
is still over $1 billion in appropriated 
funds invested in TVA’s power facilities 
which will take more than 50 years to 
pay off. 

The candidate is quite correct. 

But, he might add, that the TVA al- 
ready has returned $500 million to the 
Treasury and over the next 50 years will 
not only pay off that $1 billion investment 
but will return an additional $1 billion 
in dividends to the taxpayers. 

And, while we are on the subject of 
cost of the TVA and its benefits to the 
people, I am reminded of a little project 
that the candidate is interested in for his 
State of Arizona. 

This is known as the central Arizona 
project. 

It is basically akin to the TVA. 

That is, it is a resource development 
program. 

In the case of the TVA, the project is 
navigation and flood control with public 
power a major feature. 

In the case of the central Arizona 
project, it is irrigation and reclamation 
with public power, again, a major feature. 
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Now let us look at the candidate's 
little project for which he is sponsoring 
legislation in the U.S. Senate. 

Like the TVA, the CAP is a resource 
development program. 

Like the TVA, the CAP is to be paid 
for by the taxpayers, that is out of the 
U.S. Treasury. 

Like the TVA, the CAP is a program 
which will benefit many persons. 

Like the TVA, the CAP will cost a little 
over $1 billion. 

Like the TVA, the CAP is dependent 
upon production and sale of electric 
power for economic feasibility. 

Like the TVA, the CAP's public power 
facilities provide essential revenues 
which underpin the program. 

Unlike the TVA, which is a 7-State 
areawide development program, the 
CAP would benefit only one State, and 
that is the candidate’s own home State 
of Arizona. 

And on “Meet the Press,” on the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., January 5, 1964, 
the candidate was asked regarding the 
TVA and the CAP: “Don’t you see any 
moral or ethical inconsistency here?” 

And the candidate replies: “Oh, there 
is none at all. There is no comparison 
between the TVA and the central Arizona 
project. It is not a public works project 
to begin with. It will pay back at least 
85 percent of the money invested in it by 
the Federal Government.” 

No, there certainly is a difference. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority will 
not pay back 85 percent. 

It will pay back 100 percent with an 
additional 100 percent dividend to the 
taxpayers. 

Let me say here that I view the cen- 
tral Arizona project very favorably. 

My concern is not with the proposal 
but with the inconsistency with which 
the candidate views the central Arizona 
project as being something good and 
beneficial for his State while he seems 
to feel that the same type program, al- 
ready in existence and paying for itself, 
is evil and should be denied the people 
of my State. 

I could continue with this exposé of 
the candidate’s position on the TVA. 

It is a delightful pursuit because no 
sooner do you get him pinned on one 
statement than he has his “No. 2” man 
come out and say, “What he really meant 
by that was.” 

For some time now, the candidate has 
been silent on the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority but I expect we will be hearing 
again from him, probably soon, and per- 
haps it will be something about selling 
steamplants to State governments. 

If there is anything consistent in the 
candidate’s position on this, as well as 
many other issues, it might facetiously 
be said to be his inconsistency, 

But the fact is, there is a very distinct 
and deadly thread of consistency 
throughout all his statements. 

It can be traced very easily. 

In fact, we need go no further back 
than the debate of the TVA self-financ- 
ing bill when on July 9, 1959, the candi- 
date, as a Member of the U.S. Senate, 
offered an amendment to that bill which 
would, in the candidate’s own words, 
provide “That TVA ultimately be dis- 
posed of to private utilities.” 
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This is the consistency “that TVA ulti- 
mately be disposed of to private utilities.” 
The desire to turn the property of the 
people over to private interests is con- 
sistent throughout the candidate’s at- 
tacks on the TVA. 
m He does not hate the TVA. He loves 


He just hates to think that this great 
facility is working for millions of Ameri- 
cans instead of a handful of stockholders. 

That is why, in this year of 1964, it is 
important for the Democratic Party to 
reaffirm its full support of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the purposes for which 
it was designed, and its multipurpose 
approach to resource development. 

Let us, as the party of all the people, 
tell the American people anew, for there 
are those who would tell them otherwise, 
that the Tennessee Valley Authority 
belongs to all Americans. 

Let us pledge to the American people, 
and especially those good people of the 
Tennessee Valley, that the Democratic 
Party will never permit this great public 
utility, owned by the American people 
and operated for their benefit, to be sold 
to private interest, controlled by a corpo- 
rate few and operated for private profit. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

And, I also wish to express by appre- 
ciation for his vigorous and resourceful 
leadership in bringing the true facts 
about the Tennessee Valley Authority 
before the public and alerting our Na- 
tion to the nature of the threat involved 
in attacks on this great regional develop- 
ment agency of our Government. 

I want to associate myself with the 
remarks of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see, my friend and colleague [Mr. FUL- 
TON], and to express my complete sup- 
port of all that he and other true friends 
of TVA have said in regard to TVA’s 
enormous usefulness in the Nation. 

It is my conviction that a great na- 
tional tragedy would be wrought if TVA 
were to be sold to private interests, or 
broken up, or crippled in any way. 

You will recall that we are indebted 
to Congressman Fuuton for the light 
he has shed on the position of a certain 
prominent Member of the other body 
who favors the sale and dismemberment 
of TVA. 

Because of his familiarity with the 
work and achievements of TVA Con- 
gressman FULTON was properly shocked 
at the position taken by this conspicuous 
critic of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
As a result, my colleague addressed a let- 
ter last year to the advocate of the sale 
proposal, asking for clarification of his 
position on this amazing proposal. In 
due time, a letter came back from the 
other party, stating that he was “quite 
serious” in his opinion that TVA should 
be sold. 

The author of that letter replying to 
Congressman FULTON is now, as you 
know, the Republican candidate for 
President. He has not changed his po- 
sition on TVA in the interim. He has 
made various attempts to explain and 
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justify his stand, but nothing he has said 
on the subject has served to make his 
position any less clear. His subsequent 
remarks have been intended to confuse 
but his position remains the same. He 
is for the sale of TVA and its dismem- 
berment. It is obvious that this gentle- 
man does not know the true facts about 
TVA or does not want to know them. 

He has made up his mind, and he is 
against the Federal Government’s sup- 
port of all river development projects— 
with the possible exception of a $1 bil- 
lion reclamation project for the State of 
Arizona. 

The TVA power program is self-sus- 
taining and self-liquidating. It is a 
profitable enterprise. 

TVA is the Nation’s most profitable 
Government operation—not only from 
a dollars-and-cents point of view, based 
on cash returns into the Treasury, but 
also from the point of view of TVA’s con- 
tribution to the strengthening of our 
economy and our national defense. 

PAYMENTS INTO THE TREASURY 

The TVA paid into the U.S. Treasury in 
1964 alone some $52 million. Since its 
beginning, TVA has paid into the US. 
Treasury more than $480 million—almost 
one-half billion dollars. In addition, 
TVA low-cost power used by Federal 
agencies, has saved the Government— 
and thus the taxpayers—hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

I repeat, Mr. Speaker, the seven-State 
area which TVA serves realizes vast 
benefits from flood control, navigation, 
power production and other services 
through the TVA which is the world’s 
most renowned water resource develop- 
ment program. 

I would point out the following bene- 
fits for a true appreciation of TVA’s 
contribution: 

POWER 

TVA now finances expansion of its 
power system through the sale of its own 
bonds. Congress granted this financing 
authority to TVA in 1959, and set a ceil- 
ing of $750 million. These bonds are 
subject to Federal income taxation. 

TVA’s electric system is America’s 
largest, generating more than 70 billion 
kilowatt-hours of electricity each year, 
and supplying power to 155 local distri- 
bution systems, 

The average residential use among 
consumers of TVA power distributors is 
more than 2½ times the average use in 
the rest of the Nation—and the cost to 
consumers amounts to less than half the 
national average cost. 

In 1933, there were only 300,000 power 
consumers in this region, and only 3 per- 
cent of the farms were electrified. To- 
day, there are more than 1.5 million elec- 
tric power consumers in the area and 
more than 98 percent of the farms in the 
region are electrified. 

Today more than 50 percent of TVA’s 
electricity goes to national defense in- 
stallations. During World War II, 75 
percent of TVA’s power went into de- 
fense production—I repeat, there are 
enormous savings to the Government in 
power costs. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars have 
been saved for U.S. taxpayers through 
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the supplying of low-cost TVA power to 
our defense installations. 

TVA power was used in building the 
Nation's first atomic bomb, the first 
weather satellite, and the first space mis- 
Siles and rockets. 

FLOOD CONTROL 


The accumulated benefits of the TVA 
flood control system totaled $461 million 
in 1963—approximately 60 percent more 
than the total investment in the flood 
control system. 

Last year alone, the TVA dams con- 
trolled heavy spring floods and prevented 
an estimated $117 million in flood dam- 
age in the area. 

COMMERCE 


More than 14 million tons of high 
value commodities are moved each year 
in the valley portion of the Tennessee 
Valley waterway—a system providing 
650 miles of channels for tow boats and 
barges and millions of tons of water com- 
merce have been developed. Thirty years 
ago the total volume of shipments in 
commercial navigation was less than a 
million tons. 

This waterway provides a 20-State link 
for transportation between the Tennes- 
see Valley and the Ohio, the Mississippi 
and the Nation’s entire inland waterway 
system. 

INDUSTRY 

Approximately $1 billion has been in- 
vested in new plants and industries and 
plant expansions by private industry 
along the shorelines of the Tennessee 
River since the TVA reservoirs have been 
built and commerce developed. 

RECREATION 


TVA also has stimulated the growth 
of a great recreation industry in the 
seven-State area of the South. Private 
and public investment in recreation sites 
on TVA lakes and waterways now ex- 
ceeds $150 million. 

AGRICULTURE 


TVA’s National Fertilizer Center pro- 
duces fertilizers that are used through- 
out the Nation. TVA-produced fertil- 
izers are used for demonstration purposes 
on farms to improve American agricul- 
ture, and all sections benefit from this 
research, Not only farmers but industry 
also benefits from this program, as 
patent rights on new fertilizers developed 
by TVA research are made available to 
private industry. 

FORESTRY 


Forest-related industries contributed 
$100 million to the Valley’s economy in 
1933; they now contribute $500 million 
annually. 

More than one-half the Tennessee 
Valley now is forest land, and Tennessee 
is the hardwood center of the Nation. 
Reforestation is preventing the waste and 
erosion of our soils and promoting 
economic wealth. 

TAX PAYMENTS 

TVA pays to States and counties, in 
lieu of taxes, 5 percent of what it collects 
from the sale of electricity. 

States and counties are collecting more 
from TVA than the private power com- 
panies ever paid these units of our Gov- 
ernment. 
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In the 30-year period, 1933-62, pay- 
ments to States and counties in lieu of 
taxes amounted to $76,806,094 from TVA 
and $113,735,086 from distributors of 
TVA power—a total of $190,539,180— 
paid to our counties and cities. 

Mr. Speaker, TVA is a going opera- 
tion. It is a tremendous success, stimu- 
lating, developing and strengthening all 
elements of our economy. TVA is world 
renowned as the most successful resource 
development program in any country. 
Visitors from all over the world annually 
come to see and make inquiry as to how 
their government can imitate it. 

The evidence of TVA’s success is over- 
whelming. Yet there are those who 
would sell, dismember or destroy this 
great agency of our Government, which 
has meant so much to the development 
of Tennessee and the South—and indeed 
the Nation. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. I thank 
my able colleague for his remarks. 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. I yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to concur in what has been said about 
our distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. FULTON], by 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Evins], and to congratulate the gentle- 
man on the wonderful remarks he has 


-just made with regard to the Tennessee 


Valley Authority. I also want to con- 
gratulate him on the wonderful contribu- 
tion he has made to the House of Rep- 
resentatives since he has been a Mem- 
ber during the last 2 years. I know of no 
man who has come to the Congress who 
has done a better job than he has these 
past 2 years in the hard work he has done 
not only for the constituency of his dis- 
trict but for the great State of Tennes- 
see and the Nation as well. I certainly 
commend him. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. I thank 
my distinguished colleague from Ten- 
nessee. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
to extend their remarks on this subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, LIB- 
ONATI). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CONGRESSMAN PELLY EVALUATES 
THE 88TH CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LIBONATI). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. PELLY] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, this 88th 
Congress will be adjourning sine die 
shortly. Thereupon Members will return 
to their home districts to report per- 
sonally to their constituents. In my 
case it will be the 12th such time I have 
returned to the First Congressional Dis- 
trict of my State of Washington to ful- 
fill my responsibility of accounting to 
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the people I have had the honor to rep- 
resent. 

Because of the difficulty in reaching 
all my constituents I will distribute a 
statement by mail as well as in person. 

As in the past, I intended to include in 
my report to constituents an evaluation 
of actions of the Congress, pointing up 
objectively, as I see them, its accomplish- 
ments as well as its failures and mis- 
takes. By setting forth my personal 
views on issues the voters who have 
elected me to office six times can better 
judge as to whether I should continue to 
merit their confidence for another 2- 
year term of office. 

Most legislative programs are con- 
troversial and, of course, it is impossible 
to please all the people all of the time. 
But, Mr. Speaker, each time an issue 
has come before the House of Represent- 
atives I have tried during the debate to 
state my position and explain for the 
record why I support or oppose each bill. 
One thing I should stress is that my dif- 
ferences of opinion, while at times per- 
haps appearing otherwise, are not the 
result of partisan opposition. Rather, 
they have been based frequently on the 
philosophies of the respective parties. 
Frankly, I have sided generally with 
those Members of Congress who distrust 
the continual growth and centralization 
of government. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, may I 
say that a tabulation of replies to pe- 
riodic questionnaires widely distributed 
by me to the citizens of the area I rep- 
resent have clearly indicated that my 
voting on various issues has been in ac- 
cord with the majority of both Demo- 
crats and Republicans of my congres- 
sional district. 

In general, I have favored practical 
programs where local people retain a 
voice in their own affairs. Also, I have 
supported the kind of programs which 
sought to help those who actually need 
help.. Conversely, I have opposed Fed- 
eral “handouts” to those able to help 
themselves. Obviously in such ways as 
voting against increases in the national 
debt ceiling I have strongly opposed the 
policy of planned chronic deficit Govern- 
ment financing in times of relatively high 
employment and prosperity. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Speaker, as I review the record of 
the 88th Congress, it seems that perhaps 
our most noteworthy single act was pas- 
sage of the so-called Vietnam joint reso- 
lution endorsing President Johnson's de- 
cision and authorizing him to use force, 
if necessary, to defend U.S. forces in 
southeast Asia. 

Had Members of Congress considered 
this resolution a predated declaration of 
war it would never have received, as it 
did, our overwhelming support. My own 
thinking was that by a show of national 
bipartisan unity the hope of peace was 
strengthened. 

However, in other matters of foreign 
policy I have not been in full agreement 
with the administration. For one thing 
I have wanted a recasting of foreign aid. 
I oppose the bolstering of any anti-Amer- 
ican regimes. Especially, I have criti- 
cized wheat sales to Communist bloc na- 
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tions without substantial concessions. I 
have believed in firmness; our policy 
should not ignore recent Communist 
gains. For example, let us not forget 
that when President Eisenhower left the 
White House there was no Berlin wall. 
Neither was there a Soviet military build- 
up 90 miles from our shore. Nor were 
American boys dying in South Vietnam. 

Meanwhile, our NATO alliance has 
deteriorated and the free world is at 
odds. American leadership, in my 
opinion, has been weak and ineffective 
and our foreign policy has seemed to 
make enemies out of friends instead of 
friends out of our enemies. 

All in all, Mr. Speaker, my personal 
attitude in connection with foreign af- 
fairs has been to register opposition to 
recognition of Red China and to her 
admission to the United Nations be- 
cause she is certainly anything but 
peace loving. Furthermore, I believe it 
ill advised to surrender any of our sov- 
ereignty to any international group, and 
as indicated earlier I voted to cut the 
amount of the foreign aid appropria- 
tion. We have been assisting 99 coun- 
tries; that is too many. For example, 56 
of these nations that received $12.5 bil- 
lion in the past 6 years have been buying 
up our gold—they have bought $7 billion 
of our gold during this period. 

So as I say, I have wanted to curtail 
the foreign aid program. 


DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


Coming now to congressional action 
on legislation having to do with domestic 
affairs there is one development of great 
significance, especially to the Pacific 
Northwest. I cannot stress too much 
how important the settlement of this 
difficult, involved, and controversial mat- 
ter is to Washington State’s power users 
and industrial payroll builders. I refer 
to the Bonneville Administration’s pro- 
posal and the administration’s approval 
of a Federal- private partnership for con- 
struction of an electric power transmis- 
sion system to link 11 Western States. 
This Northwest-Southwest intertie for 
sale of surplus power retains a priority 
to users in the Pacific Northwest. It 
will recover an estimated $20 million an- 
nual waste of energy and thereby avoid 
an otherwise increase in Bonneville 
power rates. 

Mr. Speaker, I fully support this new 
California intertie arrangement. 

Another important measure that has 
been of great interest to many outdoor 
lovers in my district is the wilderness 
bill. The passage of this bill at long last 
sets aside permanently in the national 
wilderness preservation system some 9 
million federally owned acres for future 
generations to enjoy. I have strongly 
supported this and other conservation 
programs so as to provide necessary rec- 
reation to the ever-expanding popula- 
tion of the United States. 

I should list on the positive side of the 
record, too, the various measures 
adopted by Congress to provide for the 
reconstruction of Alaska following the 
disastrous earthquake last March. Our 
Washington State delegation, I am 
proud to say, was especially active in 
support of this legislation. 
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Referring back to my State of Wash- 
ington, and before discussing issues of 
wider interest, I am compelled to point 
up the failure of my State to assure 
medical and hospital aid to low income 
senior citizens as intended by Congress. 
It is most unfortunate that the Kerr- 
Mills Act has not been strengthened so 
as to establish standards to prevent 
States, like the State of Washington, 
from using Federal funds intended for 
the medically indigent aged and instead 
using the money to finance the State’s 
welfare program. My files contain ex- 
ample after example in the way of let- 
ters, showing where independent self- 
sustaining low income citizens 65 years 
and over could not obtain needed help 
because the State preferred to use Fed- 
eral money to balance its budget rather 
than for the purpose Congress intended. 
Only paupers in my State can qualify 
whereas in many States full hospital and 
medical benefits are available to all low 
income senior citizens without forcing 
these persons to sell their homes or dissi- 
pate their modest savings. 

Congress should establish new stand- 
ards so as to assure that the needy older 
citizens are properly assisted instead of 
being shortchanged as in the State of 
Washington. 

As to legislation which was passed by 
Congress, Mr. Speaker, the civil rights 
bill was by far the most controversial. I 
supported this legislation because I sin- 
cerely believed in a Federal law to pro- 
hibit discrimination. I believed the 
time had finally come to use every proper 
means, in accordance with the Constitu- 
tion to end racial discrimination. 

Many persons on the contrary have 
equally sincere reservations regarding 
the constitutionality of this new law and 
I respect their views. 

One thing is sure, any person who fol- 
lowed the debate in the House during the 
time this bill was being considered must 
agree that the arguments on both sides 
were on a very high level. Furthermore, 
I am confident that the people in my 
congressional district who disagreed with 
me—and there were many—neverthe- 
less have recognized my support for the 
bill was based on conscience and deep 
conviction, and that in spite of any dif- 
ference of opinion I believed the law as 
passed by Congress was both legally and 
morally right. 

In other areas, there were many bills 
this year that came before the House of 
Representatives which I could not sup- 
port or could only partially support. 

As to these, I will try to recapitulate 
but first I should mention income tax 
reduction. Here my first vote was for 
a tax cut with a provision that the re- 
duction would not go into effect if the 
President’s estimate of Federal expendi- 
tures for fiscal 1965 exceeded $98 billion. 
Instead the House passed this bill with 
a provision, a sort of pious hope, calling 
for holding the line on spending. 

In due course, the President sent Con- 
gress a $97.9 billion budget whereupon 
many of us favoring curtailment of Gov- 
ernment expenditures voted to support 
the tax cut. Unfortunately since then 
there has been no sincere effort to hold 
the line on governmental expenditures. 
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Instead the administration has em- 
barked on the greatest spending spree in 
history. 

On the Federal pay-raise legislation I 
have had some criticism on my vote. I 
opposed the first bill considered by the 
House, but after various cuts were made 
so as to reduce the cost $11 million below 
the budget I voted in favor of it. I did 
so mindful of the fact that study com- 
missions appointed by both President 
Eisenhower and President Kennedy had 
recommended this pay increase and that 
President Johnson had strongly urged 
Congress to act on it affirmatively. The 
present scale of compensation as a result 
will be comparable with private indus- 
try—and that has been the policy back 
of the pay raise. 

Rather than economize on salaries I 
have called for cuts in many programs 
where there is unnecessary spending and 
waste. One of these was in connection 
with appropriations for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Agency which in- 
cluded, among other multimillion-dollar 
expenditures, a new pork barrel Federal 
electronic research center for Boston. 
As a member of the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics I found no 
justification for this costly project. I 
think the space program is unneces- 
sarily large, and not only too costly but 
wasteful. 

Allin all, my opinion has been that the 
administration has been insisting on an 
extravagant spendthrift budget. This 
is demonstrated especially by the re- 
cently passed so-called antipoverty bill. 

Already the Government has more 
than 40 agencies attacking poverty, yet 
because it is an election year, it seems we 
must start all over again and establish a 
super agency to duplicate much of what 
is already being done. The result is more 
big centralized bureaucracy. 

After all, poverty is essentially unem- 
ployment. There are something like 
4,200,000 people today, so we are told, 
who need jobs. 

In this connection, and in considering 
various solutions it must be borne in 
mind that almost 1 million of the unem- 
ployed are ages 14 to 19. 

These young people really belong in 
school, and as to available jobs it must 
not be overlooked that in America today 
more than 3 million persons are holding 
down 2 jobs. Besides, in more than 11 
million families both husband and wife 
work. If husbands earned more and 
wives could stay home, there would be 
plenty of job opportunities. The prob- 
lem is not just one of a dole, food stamps, 
and so forth, or of artificially creating 
jobs by massive Government deficit 
spending. Much of the solution, to my 
mind, is increased vocational training 
and increased earnings. 

Personally, I supported a substitute bill 
providing for assistance to the States to 
attack the problem, but unfortunately it 
was defeated. One of the projects men- 
tioned during the consideration of the 
antipoverty bill was to finance relocation 
of families in New York City to eliminate 
the imbalance of minority groups in their 
schools. I do not consider this a proper 
Federal function, and I hope such a plan 
is not approved. Altogether the bill as it 
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passed the House, to my mind, was ex- 
tremely poor legislation. But some 
Members of Congress reluctantly voted 
for the bill, because, after all, as many 
will confess privately, who can be for 
poverty. 

On the positive side I believe the Con- 
gress has enacted some good programs, 
I think particularly of expanded voca- 
tional education and some other merito- 
rious school programs where Federal 
controls were not a factor. 

Mr. Speaker, last year Congress cut be- 
tween $8 and $9 billion from President 
Kennedy’s budget. About 40 percent of 
that cut applies to the 1964 spending or a 
cut of about $3.6 billion. I take pride in 
that record, but even so the 1964 deficit 
is up by $2 billion from fiscal 1963, and 
the national debt has increased by $6 
billion over the past year. 

To me this is far from frugality. In 
times of comparative prosperity Congress 
should be reducing, not adding to, the 
debt. 

Some argue that the increased gross 
national product justifies more spending 
and a higher debt ceiling—and, of course, 
in a way it does. Nevertheless, the in- 
crease in Government expenditures and 
deficit spending have caused the pur- 
chasing power of wages to decline 5 per- 
cent in the past 3 years. This is hardly 
fair to pensioners and low-income wage 
earners so I will continue in the future, 
as in the past, to oppose spending money 
the Nation does not have for things it 
does not need. But for defense and nor- 
mal publie services I favor adequate 
funds. It is the careless, carefree spend- 
ing, the piling up of debts for uncon- 
structive purposes that I object to and 
to Federal deficits that make the rich 
richer and the poor poorer. 

In conclusion, let me say I have tried 
to carry out faithfully the very important 
role of a minority Member of Congress; 
namely, that of debating, differing, and 
arguing to bring out the true facts. 
Always, however, I have tried to put the 
national interest first as against any 
partisanship. 

As to legislation and issues of special 
interest to my own district, such as the 
fishing and lumber industry, I regret 
that the administration has completely 
failed us. President Johnson even vetoed 
a bill to require imported lumber to be 
labeled so as to show the country of 
origin. But as long as I am in the Con- 
gress I will continue to fight for our fish- 
ing, lumber, and maritime interests as 
well as our interest in industries against 
political discrimination such as the Boe- 
ing Airplane Co., which have so much to 
do with the economy of our area. 

Mr. Speaker, the Members of the 
House of Representatives are the closest 
legislative branch of Government to the 
people. That is why the House is so im- 
portant under our system of government 
and why it is such an honor to serve in 
the House. 

I only hope I have deserved that honor. 
Whether I always voted right depends 
on viewpoint, but at least at the time I 
always thought my vote was right and 
had valid reasons to vote the way I did. 
I can say this, too: I have consistently 
participated in debates and I am told my 
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attendance record at legislative sessions 
is among the highest of any Member of 
the House. I do not know how signifi- 
cant it is but Iam told that I voted “yea” 
66 percent of the time. Perhaps this 
should have been more or less but at least 
it indicates that my participation is not 
negative. 

Mr. Speaker, I have a profound respect 
for our system of government and es- 
pecially for the capability of our people 
to govern themselves. 

Let me say finally, because of the fpi- 
bles of a few Members of Congress at 
times the prestige of Congress has suf- 
fered, but actually the Members as a 
whole are honest, hard working and 
deeply devoted to the public interest. I 
wish more people knew that. 

As far as I am concerned as long as 
I continue as a Member of Congress, I 
shall fight to protect and uphold the 
constitutional power and influence of the 
legislative branch of the Government. 

Meanwhile, I remain grateful for the 
opportunity and honor that has come to 
me in my important role of public serv- 
ice as Representative in Congress of the 
First Congressional District of the State 
of Washington. 


UNITED STATES-CANADIAN TRADE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LIB- 
ONATI). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Michigan 
Mr. Forp] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr: FORD. Mr. Speaker, when the 
U.S. Government announced in July 
1963 that it intended to impose a so- 
called interest equalization tax on the 
acquisition of foreign stocks and bonds 
by U.S. residents, representatives of the 
Canadian Government immediately hur- 
ried to Washington to explain the dire 
consequences such a tax would have on 
r own balance-of-payments posi- 

on. 

Within 3 days after the original White 
House announcement of the proposed 
tax, following a weekend of intensive 
high-level negotiations, a joint Cana- 
dian-United States statement reported 
an agreement under which a tax-free ex- 
emption would be provided for new 
Canadian issues needed to maintain an 
unimpeded flow of trade and payments 
between the two countries. Canada, for 
her part, promised close consultations 
with U.S. authorities to keep borrowings 
in U.S. financial markets to a necessary 
minimum. 

In sharp contrast to the speed with 
which this earlier economic issue between 
our two countries was resolved is the 
sorry record of the State Department and 
the White House in the case of the Ca- 
nadian Order in Council of November 
1963 announcing a duty remission pro- 
gram to stimulate Canada’s automotive 
exports. Although the Canadian plan 
could obviously harm the business of 
several U.S. automotive parts manu- 
facturers and the job security of sev- 
eral thousand American workers, 9 
months have passed without any visible 
progress toward the neogtiation of a 
more acceptable plan. 

It should certainly be possible for 
United States and Canadian representa- 
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tives to agree on a compromise formula 
which would enable Canada to achieve 
some reduction in its troublesome cur- 
rent accounts deficit while avoiding con- 
centration of the impact on a few com- 
panies and a few localities in the United 
States. I cannot believe that the Cana- 
dian Government would refuse to make 
any concessions if intensive diplomatic 
efforts were exerted on our part and if 
the facts were forcefully presented. 
Both we and the Canadians must surely 
recognize the dangers implicit to our long 
and fruitful partnership in the current 
situation. 

During this period while the matter 
has apparently been allowed to drift, a 
substantial amount of pressure has been 
building up in certain areas, including 
this Chamber, for unilateral action on 
the part of the United States to cancel 
the effects of the Canadian duty-remis- 
sion program. I understand that peti- 
tions bearing 16,000 signatures obtained 
through the Paducah, Ky., and La 
Porte, Ind., factories of the Modine 
Manufacturing Co., of Racine, Wis., 
have been forwarded to the President 
and the Speaker of the House demand- 
ing imposition of countervailing duties 
on Canada’s automotive exports to the 
United States. 

As many Members of the House are 
aware, the U.S. Treasury Department is 
currently considering the question of 
whether the U.S. countervailing duty 
statute applies to the Canadian duty re- 
mission order. The countervailing duty 
statute provides for imposition of levies 
in addition to the usual tariffs to offset 
any “bounty or grant” allowed by a for- 
eign government on products exported to 
the United States. The Canadian pro- 
gram provided for remission of duties on 
a dollar’s worth of automotive imports 
for each dollar by which a Canadian 
manufacturer increases his exports of 
vehicles and parts over the base year 
November 1, 1961, to October 31, 1962. 
It has been pointed out that the Cana- 
dian plan closely resembles our own duty 
drawback system under which import 
duties are refunded when the same or 
similar articles are later exported. 
Thus, there is an important legal ques- 
tion as to whether the Canadian pro- 
gram is, in fact, a “bounty or grant” 
within the meaning of the statute. 

I sympathize fully with the urgent de- 
sire of the affected businessmen and 
workers for relief from this form of im- 
port competition. However, I must re- 
gard as both misguided and misdirected 
the campaign to stampede the Treasury 
Department into imposing countervail- 
ing duties immediately. 

In the first place, the established ad- 
ministrative procedures provide the 
proper channel for consideration of the 
legal issues involved. Ultimately, Treas- 
ury will reach a decision which can and, 
no doubt will be, appealed to the courts 
for further review. Attempts to short- 
circuit this procedure are likely to re- 
sult only in intensifying a dispute which 
already contains the seeds of a bitter 
and damaging trade war between our- 
selves and Canada in which all of us 
would be the losers. Actions taken with 
the full sanction of the law, after orderly 
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consideration by the proper authorities, 
are far less likely to touch off such a 
conflict than a decision which might be 
interpreted as the result of a political 
pressure campaign. 

Second, and equally important, there is 
substantial reason to doubt that the im- 
position of countervailing duties would 
achieve the best result from the stand- 
Point of U.S. manufacturing interests. 
The Canadian program was undertaken 
as part of that country’s effort to over- 
come a persistent deficit on goods and 
services which has averaged approxi- 
mately a billion dollars annually during 
the past decade. Under international 
trade rules, Canada is within her rights 
in attempting to achieve a more satis- 
factory balance on automotive trade, 
which is one of the largest elements in 
her deficit, amounting to around $500 
million annually. 

If the duty remission program is even- 
tually ruled out by the United States as 
a violation of our countervailing duty 
statute, Canada could take certain other 
steps, without infringing U.S. rights, that 
might be expected to, have even more 
serious economic repercussions for the 
U.S. automotive industry. For example, 
a decision to require minimum Canadian 
content of 80 or 90 percent, in place of 
the present 60 percent, would not be un- 
heard of. Such a requirement would 
cause the loss to U.S. parts and vehicle 
manufacturers of a very substantial Ca- 
nadian export market. In fact, there are 
at least five major automotive suppliers 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., who could be di- 
rectly and adversely affected. The re- 
sulting dislocations would exceed, both 
in dollar volume and in the intensity of 
the impact on U.S. localities, anything 
which is to be anticipated as a result of 
the duty remission program. Surely it 
is not wise policy to flee from one kind 
of trouble in order to embrace another 
and more serious kind of trouble. 

Third, and most important, all Amer- 
icans should realize that Canada did not 
conceive this program to take advantage 
of the United States but rather to meet 
a persistent and serious imbalance in 
her current accounts. This imbalance 
has long been a burden on Canada’s 
shaky foreign exchange position. Cana- 
dian policymakers have been preoccupied 
with the problem for a long time, just 
as our Government has been tinkering 
with various “solutions” for our own bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit. And let me 
say on this score that some of the expe- 
dients which our so-called experts have 
devised have been pretty ill conceived 
and have had unfortunate effects abroad. 

The crucial point, however, is that the 
Canadians do have a problem to solve, 
and we do have an obligation as an ally 
and economic partner not to make it 
worse by merely rejecting their attempts 
to bring the problem under control. 

The proper place to work this matter 
out is at the conference table. Appeals 
addressed to the Treasury Department 
for immediate imposition of countervail- 
ing duties are not going to achieve a 
workable solution. Rather, the petitions 
ought to be going to the State Depart- 
ment to demand intensive negotiations 
for a compromise formula that, insofar 
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as possible, will protect the interests of 
American companies and American 
workingmen while recognizing also Can- 
ada’s legitimate interest in improving its 
current accounts position. The petitions 
ought to be calling on President Johnson 
to show the same initiative on this matter 
as Prime Minister Pearson showed on 
the interest equalization tax a year ago. 


DEFENSE SECRETARY McNAMARA’S 
TESTIMONY BEFORE THE DEMO- 
CRATIC PLATFORM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LisonaTI), Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
ae LAIRD] is recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, in my very 
brief remarks yesterday on Secretary 
McNamara’s testimony before the 
Democratic platform committee, I indi- 
cated that I would return to the subject 
in greater detail today. I also registered 
my shock at the Secretary’s presenta- 
tion of a document that is so obviously 
political in tone and intent. This is an 
exercise in which I never expected to 
see participation by a Secretary of De- 
fense who is expected by the American 
people to be objective, nonpartisan, and 
concerned only with national security, 
not political security. 

Mr. Speaker, in this one speech, there 
is more misleading information and a 
greater misuse of statistics than I have 
witnessed in a long time. I would like to 
outline for my colleagues several in- 
stances where the Secretary has been less 
than objective and candid with the 
American people regarding the state of 
our defenses. 

Mr. Speaker, other concerned Mem- 
bers of the Congress, will in the next few 
days address themselves to the remarks 
made by Secretary McNamara. For my 
part today, I will select several of the 
points he has raised and treat them in 
chronological order as they appeared in 
his statement. 

We believed in a strategy of controlled 
flexible response, where the military force 
of the United States would become a finely 
tuned instrument of national policy, ver- 
satile enough to meet with appropriate force 
the full spectrum of possible threats to our 
national security from guerrilla subversion to 
all-out nuclear war. 


This, of course, misleads the American 
people by implying that the Eisenhower 
administration was not prepared “to meet 
with appropriate force the full spectrum 
of possible threats to our national secu- 
rity.” More important, it obscures the 
fact that under the present administra- 
tion the number of options which might 
be available to the President in the ap- 
plication of military force is actually 
diminishing. By allowing our bomber 
forces to become obsolete, for example, 
we shall soon have no capability for 
strategic operations using conventional 
weapons. Failure to keep our air defense 
forces modern will lay our cities bare not 
only to nuclear bombs but to conven- 
tional bombardment as well. 

We found a weapons inventory completely 
lacking in certain major elements required 
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for combat readiness, but which also con- 
tained 270 percent of the necessary .105 mm., 
towed howitzers and 290 percent of the 
necessary 4.2-inch mortars. 


In connection with this questionable 
assertion, it is interesting to point out 
that it was Gen. Maxwell Taylor who 
urged an additional $950 million for 
Army modernization during the fiscal 
1960 hearings before my Defense Appro- 
priations Committee, and that General 
Taylor particularly emphasized a need 
for additional howitzers and mortars 
which were added to the Army inventory 
within a year’s time. 

One of the pledges of the Kennedy- 
Johnson administration which Secretary 
McNamara asserts has been kept, reads 
as follows: 

To pursue continuous modernization of 
our forces through intensified research and 
development, including essential programs 
slowed down, terminated, suspended, or 
neglected for lack of budgetary support. 


In marked contrast to this assertion, 
research and development, rather than 
being intensified under this administra- 
tion, has slowed down considerably, 
especially in critical areas. Research 
and development for the strategic deter- 
rent forces, for example, stood somewhat 
in excess of $9 billion 3 years ago. In 
the coming year, it will dwindle to ap- 
proximately 50 percent of this figure. 
This hardly represents an “intensifica- 
tion” in our research and development 
effort. 

One of the repeated claims the Secre- 
tary has used to silence charges about 
our diminishing strength is as follows: 

A 150-percent increase in the number of 
nuclear warheads and a 200-percent increase 
in total megatonnage in our strategic alert 
forces. 


The number of nuclear warheads ac- 
tually increased by 125 percent, not 150 
percent. More important, however, is 
that these percentages as figured by the 
Secretary, assume that one bomber is 
equivalent only to one warhead which 
is not really the case at all. Each bomber 
can carry several warheads, or as we 
know them, bombs. Rather than a 200- 
percent increase in the megatonnage of 
our strategic alert forces, it is more on 
the order of 30 percent. This figure can 
actually be varied considerably depend- 
ing uopn the definition and application 
of the term “alert.” In other words, the 
number actually on alert is a variable 
factor. 

The 200-percent figure is also inflated 
significantly because it assumes that all 
16 missiles in each Polaris submarine are 
on alert. Actually, this is not the case 
as all missiles cannot be in an alert posi- 
tion at any given time. The number on 
alert is a classified figure. 

In any event, these percentages are 
based upon arbitrary and unannounced 
assumptions. There is no way to docu- 
ment them specifically without disclosing 
classified information. 

The next point, Mr. Speaker, concerns 
a subject which the Secretary of Defense 
is constantly reluctant to face. It con- 
cerns not our strength today, but our 
strength tomorrow. The Secretary says: 

To appreciate the full extent of this force, 
we must contrast it to that of our principal 
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adversary. By such a test, our strategic 
superiority is uncontestable. 


Note, Mr. Speaker, the use of the word, 
is. This connotes present,“ that is, 
today. There is no dispute over the fact 
that our strategic force is superior and 
uncontestable today. The problem, how- 
ever, is whether we have the will today 
to use that superiority if necessary. A 
further and equally critical question 
concerns whether we will have even an 
armaments superiority in the period of 
the 1970's. 

Mr. Speaker, I think we all recognize 
that the Secretary of Defense is not 
known for his enthusiastic support of 
the manned bomber, Yet, he says in his 
remarks to the Democratic platform 
committee: 

Our strategic alert forces now have 1,100 
bombers, including 550 on 15-minute alert, 
equipped with decoy missiles and other 
penetration aids to assure that they will 
reach their targets. 


It seems that the Secretary of Defense, 
when comparing overall U.S. strength 
with Soviet strength, visualizes the 
bomber as an effective weapon with a 
high dependability factor. However, 
when defending his computer decision 
to phase out the manned bomber, the 
Secretary sees the bomber as a very un- 
dependable bird. 

Mr. Speaker, this clearly illustrates an 
oft-used, favorite tactic of the Secretary 
of Defense, namely, to juggle situations 
and figures to prove predetermined con- 
clusions. 

Continuing on, Mr. Speaker, with a 
comparison of the relative strengths of 
the United States and the Soviet Union, 
the Secretary then cites Soviet bomber 
strength, as follows: 

The Soviet Union could, with difficulty, 
place over this country on two-way missions 
slightly more than 100 heavy bombers, plus 
150 medium bombers capable of striking only 
Canada and the northwestern corner of the 
United States. 


Mr. Speaker, the Secretary neglects to 
state that the Soviet bomber force, be- 
cause of our second-strike posture, would 
be on a first-strike mission and would 
probably not contemplate a round trip. 
In addition, they could conceivably land 
in Cuba now that we have surrendered 
this to the Communists. 

One further note on this point, Mr. 
Speaker, I find the figures used by the 
Secretary somewhat disturbing. In 
Senate and House hearings in 1961, as 
well in the 1963-64 publication of the 
Institute for Strategic Studies, the 
Soviets are credited with having 190 
heavy bombers and 1,000 medium 
bombers. It would be most helpful to 
the Congress and the American people 
if the Secretary could explain the rea- 
son for the discrepancy. I have heard 
of no unilateral bonfires having been 
conducted in the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time, I would like 
to address myself to just one more state- 
ment made by the Secretary in his testi- 
mony. He said: 

Let me assure you that our strategic forces 
are and will remain in the 1960’s and the 
seventies, sufficient to insure the destruc- 
tion of both the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China, under the worst imaginable 
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circumstances accompanying the outbreak 
of war. 


The assurance the American people 
want and deserve, Mr. Speaker, is the 
assurance that U.S. forces in the future 
will be sufficient to deter war and main- 
tain peace, not merely have the capabil- 
ity to destroy our enemies once war has 
broken out. 

These brief remarks by no means have 
exhausted the many points contained in 
the Secretary’s statement that should 
and will be treated in the days ahead. 
One significant area, for example, that 
will receive special attention is the sub- 
ject of nuclear control. 

For the moment, I would like to close 
with a reiteration of the genuine dismay 
I felt when I saw for the first time in 
my memory the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense used before the platform 
committee of a major political party not 
to advance national security but to in- 
sure political security. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot stress too much 
the seriousness with which I view this 
development. 

Mr. Speaker, it was only last week— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, August 12, page 
19256—that outlined in detail the mis- 
leading information released by the ad- 
ministration on the SR-71 The All- 
Purpose Aircraft.” I want to call this 
information again to the attention of 
my colleagues. 


JAMES V. BENNETT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LIB- 
ONATI). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Gray] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
add my own comments today to those 
of my distinguished colleagues in taking 
note of the retirement of James V. Ben- 
nett, Federal prison director for the past 
27 years and an unusually productive 
public servant for the past 45 years. I 
have been a close friend of his for some 
time and have come to know him as a 
man of great energy, great talent, and 
great compassion. 

About a year ago a new Federal prison 
was opened in my district, at Marion, 
Ill. It is designed to secure custody but 
it is also designed with modern rehabili- 
tative principles in mind. It is not an- 
other Alcatraz. Instead it fully reflects 
Jim Bennett’s rehabilitative philosophy 
as expressed in an article, “Of Prisons 
and Justice,” found among a collection 
of articles recently printed by the US. 
Senate. In one paragraph Jim set forth 
what is actually the basic philosophy of 
the Marion prison: 

It is not coddling to make a socialized 
human being out of a criminal. A delib- 
erately punitive prison program would have 
vastly destructive effects on the public wel- 
fare. For with the exception of three or 
four, out of a hundred, who die in prison, 
the rest all come out some day. They come 
right back into the community, and it is to 
make this day filled with hope, not hate, that 
prison programs should point. 


The new Marion prison is in a very 
real sense an extension of the high prin- 
ciples that have guided Jim Bennett’s 
career and that have guided the direc- 
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tion of the Federal Prison System. It is 
visited by prison administrators from 
all over the United States and the world. 
The citizens of my district are proud of 
their association with the Federal Prison 
System. 

And I am proud of my association with 
Jim Bennett. If ever there was a public 
servant who fully warranted the descrip- 
tive term “dedicated,” it is Jim Bennett. 
I know from my own friendship with him 
that he rarely took a day off, that he 
rarely took sick leave, and that even his 
evenings and weekends were devoted in 
some way to furthering the interest of 
his organization, and of his Government. 
Jim lived and breathed public service. 

I know that his retirement is not go- 
ing to change that way of living. He may 
shift to a slightly different scene, but 
Iam sure that Jim Bennett is going right 
on with his work of trying to make our 
society better, that he will go right on 
trying to salvage young people from ways 
of crime, and that he will go right on 
helping those who need help. He long 
ago dedicated his life to others, and his 
retirement means only that he will find 
new ways of fulfilling that dedication. I 
know that all of my colleagues will join 
me in wishing him the best of luck and 
the best of health. 

Mr. Speaker, under previous order 
granted me I would like to insert in the 
Record following my remarks a very 
forthright and interesting document 
written by our very able friend Jim Ben- 
nett. 

OF PRISONS AND JUSTICE 
(By James V. Bennett, Director, U.S. Bureau 
of Prisons) 

Yesterday a State penal administrator 
sought my advice on the problems of his 
State’s bulging institutions. This morning 
I received a letter from a worried Philadel- 
phian who wanted to find some way of spend- 
ing hard-earned tax moneys on badly needed 
schools instead of the new jail for which they 
were budgeted. 

There might be a solution to both prob- 
lems, I had to respond, if someone would take 
a look at the men confined in prison and 
jail and weed out those who do not belong 
there. ; 

The average citizen seems to have the im- 
pression that our jails are inhabited chiefly 
with thieves and our prisons by murderers, 
rapists, and kidnapers—and therefore they 
belong where they are. If his impression 
were correct, there might be some justifica- 
tion for his conclusion. But unfortunately 
he is wrong to begin with. 

More than half the persons committed to 
our jails are drunks and vagrants. Two- 
thirds of all offenders who are sent to prison 
every year are convicted of such nonviolent 
acquisitive crimes as burglary, larcency, for- 
gery, and automobile theft. Less than 10 
percent have been convicted of homicide, 
rape, or kidnaping. Robberies account for 
another 10 percent and an assortment of mis- 
cellaneous crimes for the remainder. 

Every big city has its skid row character 
who has been sent to jail for short terms on 
80, 90, or 100 occasions. He is even greeted by 
the police, the magistrate, and the jailor as 
an old friend. He is hardly a serious menace 
to society, but he is herded behind the bars 
of justice and forgotten, for a time. 

Some of the men in prison are unques- 
tionably the vicious, unregenerate enemies 
of society. But a much larger number are 
the physically and mentally handicapped. 
Some are social misfits, and there are some 
who look upon work as the white man's bur- 
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den. Some are the disadvantaged of our 
teeming cities and our distress areas of the 
mountains, blighted railroad or mining 
towns, or the victims of alcohol; drugs and 
barbiturates. 

The dubious distinction of having received 
the most severe sentence in the entire Fed- 
eral Prison System belongs to a prisoner who 
is serving a term of natural life without 
eligibility for parole. Other lifers, who may 
have been convicted of multiple murders or 
other heinous crimes, are eligible for parole 
at the end of 15 years. This prisoner, you 
say, must be a desperado of the worst sort, a 
homicidal maniac, a compulsive rapist, or a 
violently dangerous bank robber. 

He is, on the contrary, a mentally retarded 
youth, an epileptic ahd a drug addict, con- 
victed of selling drugs to support his addic- 
tion. His habit, incidentally, was acquired 
when he was committed to a State hospital 
for treatment of his epilepsy and his seizures 
were controlled over a long period of time by 
the administration of drugs. 

The resident population of our jails and 
prisons can be thinned out if we look to the 
intelligence and resources of our commu- 
nities for a solution. In Denver, Judge Wil- 
liam H. Burnett and his associates in the 
municipal court cut the drunk population 
of the city jail by 60 percent in recent years. 
They did it by marshalling community re- 
sources, turning some of these persons over 
to a medical commission for treatment in a 
State hospital, and encouraging those with 
some constructive motivation left to join 
Alcoholics Anonymous or a similar organi- 
zation. Judge Roy Harrison of Des Moines 
has reduced the rate of arrests for drunken- 
ness in his city by more than 30 percent 
through similar efforts. 

Our Nation’s prisons can also be made less 
crowded, Many of the alcoholics, it has been 
already demonstrated, can be diverted to 
community programs more fitted to deal 
with their problems. Addiction should be 
treated as a medical matter and subject to 
civil commitment to hospitals rather than 
criminal commitment to prisons. Senator 
Keatinc of New York has already introduced 
legislation which would accomplish this ob- 
jective. The mentally retarded belong in 
State institutions equipped and staffed to 
give them the training they will need to get 
along in life. The mentally ill should be 
in State mental hospitals. There are only a 
handful of psychiatrists scattered among the 
Nation’s prisons and professional treatment 
is simply not available for those who need it. 
There would not be so many checkforgers, 
paperhangers, and nofunds checkwriters if 
businessmen were less eager for the stran- 
ger's dollar. 

Then there are the incidental or early 
offenders convicted of minor crimes who 
could get along under probation supervision 
in the community. An evenhanded use of 
properly administered probation would go 
far to reduce prison populations without in 
the least handicapping law enforcement. 
Yet statistics indicate that its use depends 
on local court practices and funds for super- 
visory officers rather than the fitness of de- 
fendants for probation grants. In the Fed- 
eral courts of South and North Carolina as 
many as two-thirds of all convicted defend- 
ants are placed on probation. In western 
Tennessee as few as 8 percent. This great 
variation is very largely the refiection of 
local court practice in the same States. 

Who then should be sent to prison, one 
might ask. 

Send there the men who repeatedly com- 
mit serious offenses or deliberately choose 
crime as a way of life. The prison staffs can 
expose them to higher and more worthwhile 
values and perhaps change them. Send the 
youthful offenders who commit crimes be- 
cause they do not have the maturity or the 
education or vocational skills to earn their 
way in modern society. The prison can 
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equip them with those skills, give them the 
guidance and discipline they lack usually for 
want of a stable home. Send the men 
whose presence in the community would risk 
the lives and welfare of our citizens. The 
prisons are admirably designed to restrain 
their antisocial drives. 

The prison can serve useful purposes in 
the fight against crime. And it should be 
permitted to fulfill those purposes, rather 
than used as a dumping ground by com- 
munities who choose to evade their own 
responsibilities. 


II. PRISON SENTENCES: JUSTICE OR 


INJUSTICE? 


Early in 1960 a 32-year-old man was com- 
mitted to a Federal prison upon his convic- 
tion of forging a $58.40 check. He was un- 
employed at the time of his offense, his wife 
had just suffered a miscarriage, and they 
needed money for food and rent. He was a 
veteran who had been honorably discharged 
from the Army in 1952. He had been in 
trouble only once before, when he received 
a summary court-martial for a minor act of 
misconduct. 

At about the same time there was also 
committed to prison a 36-year-old man, who 
had been convicted of forging a check for 
$35.20. He was also unemployed, and his 
wife had left him. He had been honorably 
discharged from the Navy in 1946. A year 
prior to his forgery charge he had been com- 
mitted to jail for 30 days for drunk driving, 
and shortly thereafter sentenced to 6 months 
in the county jail for failing to provide for 
the child that had been born to his marriage. 

Our records disclose that the histories and 
offenses of these two men are practically 
identical. Yet the first man received 15 years 
in the penitentiary, the second man received 
30 days. Why? Simply because they ap- 
peared before two different judges. 

The statistics tend to conceal the extremes 
in leniency or severity, but they still vary 
sufficiently to demonstrate that the kind of 
justice dispensed to an offender depends 
upon the judge before whom he is convicted. 
For the crime of forgery, an offense involv- 
ing remarkably similar circumstances and in- 
dividuals, the Federal courts of western 
Arkansas and western Oklahoma in 1959 
gave average terms of 58 and 63 months re- 
spectively, while Maine and southern New 
York imposed an average of 9 months. For 
auto theft, again an offense which involves 
similar factors in most cases, southern Iowa 
imposed terms averaging more than 46 
months, but western New York imposed 
terms averaging about 11 months. 

The same situation exists in the State 
courts. The time served by all persons sen- 
tenced to prison for felonies in Vermont 
averages 9 months, but in Illinois it averages 
31 months. The average rapist serves 19 
months in New Jersey, but he serves 40 
months in the neighboring State of New 
York. Those convicted of homicide, on the 
average, serve less than 3 years in Texas, 
but more than 12 years Ohio. 

Needless to say, these inequities fail to 
stimulate a respect for the law among the 
very persons whom the law is supposed to 
teach that respect. The prisoner who must 
serve his excessively long sentence with other 
prisoners who receive relatively mild sen- 
tences under the same circumstances can- 
not be expected to accept his situation with 
equanimity. And the more fortunate pris- 
oners do not attribute their luck to a sense 
of fairness and justice on the part of the 
law but to its whimsies. The existence of 
such disparities is among the major causes 
of prison riots, and it is one of the reasons 
Why prisons so often fail to bring about an 
improvement in the social attitudes of its 
charges. 

The United States, except for Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, is the only nation in 
the Western World where the sentence, as 
long as it remains within legal limits, can be 
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imposed by a single judge without any re- 
view of its fairness by a higher court. And 
it is no wonder that our country is the only 
Western nation where sentences are char- 
acterized by extreme and widespread in- 
equities. Considering the many adverse 
effects of such disparities on law enforce- 
ment it is hardly strange that although our 
prison sentences are on the whole the most 
severe in the world, we also continue to have 
one of the highest crime rates. The deter- 
rent and rehabilitive purposes of the law are 
largely frustrated and nullified by sentences 
of an inconsistent and unjust nature. 

The problem has not been totally neg- 
lected. Every Attorney General of the 
United States for the past 30 years has ex- 
pressed his concern over this problem. The 
Federal judiciary has had it under continu- 
ous study since 1938. The anxiety of the 
bar and the public has been mirrored in re- 
peated articles in law journals and the press. 

But it was not until 1958 that the first 

action was taken. Representa- 
tive EMANUEL CELLER, chairman of the pow- 
erful House Judiciary Committee, introduced 
remedial legislation in the lower Chamber, 
and the late Senator Thomas C. Hennings, 
the great humanitarian and student of con- 
stitutional law, sponsored it in the upper 
Chamber. In a survey made by Chairman 
CELLER the proposed legislation received the 
endorsement of a majority of the Federal and 
State judges, law school deans and profes- 
sors, and other interested groups from whom 
the committee solicited views. 

The new legislation was enacted unani- 
mously by both Chambers of the Congress in 
August 1958. In this omnibus act the Con- 
gress recognized that despite present short- 
comings the function of sentencing was in- 
herently judicial and should remain in the 
hands of the judges. But it sought to im- 
prove sentencing practices by urging the 
judges to get together periodically to develop 
a more consistent approach to their duties. 
The judges have followed this cue and have 
already held nearly a dozen seminars in 
which many of the issues accounting for in- 
consistent sentencing have been identified 
and studied. 

The new law also gave the courts a practic- 
able means of minimizing disparities. It 
simply authorized the courts to fix a maxi- 
mum term within legal limits and to vest 
in the parole board the responsibility of de- 
termining when the individual offender could 
be considered eligible for parole. Senten- 
cing consistency was therefore sought, not by 
any impossible attempt to measure the 
seriousness of the crime in terms of months 
and years, but by trying to keep the offender 
in prison until such time as he convincingly 
demonstrates his readiness for a law-abiding 
life in the community and he has served 
sufficiently long to deter others from similar 
crimes. The Congress foresightedly admitted 
that some defendants presented perplexing 
problems to the sentencing court and au- 
thorized the court to commit such defend- 
ants for an extended period of observation 
and study in a correctional institution before 
fixing the ultimate term. 

Not all judges have yet attended a senten- 
cing seminar. Not all judges are yet using 
the new discretionary sentencing procedures. 
But gradually the entire Federal judiciary is 
being drawn into the new programs. State 
legislatures are also studying the advisability 
of similar statutes. Newly appointed judges 
are preparing themselves more conscien- 
tiously for their sentencing duties. Indi- 
vidual courts are putting forth a concrete 
effort to make their sentencing actions con- 
sistent with those of their colleagues: 
California has taken from the courts the 
determination of how long a prisoner shall 
serve and placed it in the hands of a special 
seven-man tribunal. Other States allow the 
courts to fix only the maximum and leave the 
exact time to be served to special boards. 
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Contrary to what some prosecutors predicted, 
the time actually served is longer when the 
fixing of the sentence is left to experts than 
when it remains in the hands of a single 
judge. 

The problem of sentence disparities how- 
ever is still serious. But the courts, en- 
couraged by the lawmakers, are traveling 
down the road toward its resolution. Per- 
haps we shall some day reach the point where 
the principle of equal justice shall have 
achieved a reasonable semblance of reality. 


III. IN THE CAN AS MEN OR SARDINES? 


The 118-year-old State penitentiary had 
just experienced a riot. Five persons had 
died, 60 had been injured, a number of build- 
ings had been burned, and wanton damage 
exceeded $3 million. The Governor asked 
me to find out what was wrong. 

There was a great deal wrong in the an- 
cient and overcrowded prison. For example, 
I found six men jammed indiscriminately 
into a dirt-encrusted cell originally built for 
a single prisoner. Light and air struggled 
into the cell through a minuscule window 
and seeped through a strap-iron door so low 
and narrow that I had to crouch to enter. 
The cell itself was so cluttered with sweaty 
clothes, dirty blankets, and old papers that 
there was room enough for only one prisoner 
to move about at a time. Conditions 
throughout the penitentiary were equally 
bad. “If anyone is rehabilitated here,” the 
warden commented, “it is entirely by acci- 
dent.” 

That State is now building another institu- 
tion to take the population pressure off the 
old penitentiary. But it has no plans for 
scrapping it and substituting more adequate 
facilities for a modern rehabilitation pro- 
gram. Apparently prisons are destined to 
be used forever. More than a hundred pri- 
sons still in operation today were built be- 
fore Grant took Richmond. When Grant 
entered Richmond he found there a prison 
still in use today which was opened in 1797. 
The following year, 1798, New Jersey opened 
its Trenton Prison, now standing as a dis- 
erupting in violence, bloodshed, and escape 
grace to American penology and periodically 
plots. 

The old prisons cannot even be crowded 
out by burgeoning urbanism. Built in 1811, 
a day when space and traffic presented no 
problems, the Maryland Prison stagnates yet 
in the heart of Baltimore. The Ohio Pen- 
itentiary, opened in 1834, is a civic eyesore 
in downtown Columbus. 

In 1956 I had heartfelt hopes that an era 
of infamy in American penology had closed. 
A New Jersey Governor had the funds to 
replace the Trenton Penitentiary which had 
long shamed the consciences of professional 
penologists. But now I learn that old pri- 
sons do not die so easily. An effort is to be 
made to patch it up, so I am told, and worry 
along with it under the delusion it can be 
modernized. 

These long-outworn prisons are given a 
seemingly perpetual lease on life because of 
the dramatic rise in the national prisoner 
population since World War II. Penal ad- 
ministrators must seek out every available 
facility, no matter how old or inadequate, to 
house their increasingly numerous charges. 

The prisoners in Federal institutions have 
increased by 35 percent during the postwar 
period. New York and Ohio have experienced 
a similar increase. In Texas the prisoner 
population has nearly tripled. In California 
the number of prisoners has gone up from 
7,363 in 1946 to more than 22,000 in 1960. 
The State is now engaged in a frantic new 
construction and improvisation program to 
find accommodations for the men which now 
crowd its institutions nearly 6,000 over de- 
sign capacities. 

Legislatures are slow to authorize funds 
for new institution construction, but the 
courts continue to send men to prison in an 
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ever-engulfing stream, The administrator 
must find the space somehow. In our At- 
lanta Penitentiary, 8 and 10 men are now 
occupying cells intended for 4. The single 
cells each hold two men. Beds are strung 
closely together in dingy basement areas. 
And prisoners still arrive daily. 

Although the prison warden may find a 
place, however unsatisfactory, for the prison- 
ers to sleep, the rest of the prison facilities 
fall hopelessly behind. Men stand in line 
at the toilets and washbowls. They go to 
the dining room in shifts; the dining room 
of the Atlanta Penitentiary is in continuous 
use throughout the day. But the effects of 
overcrowding are even more destructive in 
terms of the prison's purpose in salvaging 
men. The classrooms cannot accommodate 
all the men who need even basic education. 
The shops, industries, and maintenance 
work of an overcrowded prison cannot pro- 
vide jobs for all. 

Overcrowding means idleness, and in some 
prisons as many as 50 percent of the prison- 
ers can only sit vacantly in their cells or 
mill aimlessly in the prison yard. What 
should be a time for preparation in antici- 
pation of a fresh start in life turns out in- 
stead to be a stultifying, soul-deadening in- 
terim. And yet the prison warden is told, 
when such men leave prison and return again 
to crime, “You failed to rehabilitate them.” 
The warden was never given a chance. 

Most of the wardens I know are charged 
with running an overcrowded prison. And 
most of the wardens I know are neryous men. 
They pace the floor in their offices. They 
order the steward to put more meat in the 
stew. They tour the prison daily, and con- 
cealing their anxiety, search the faces of the 
men. 

With the aid of their skimpy staffs, they 
can try only to keep the lid on. But ex- 
perience tells them it is only a matter of 
time. It may be today, or tomorrow. It is 
no accident that the decade of the 1950's has 
seen the most overcrowding in the history 
of American prisons—and also the most un- 
rest, violence and disorder among American 
prisoners. In the first 3 years of the decade 
there were more destructive prison riots than 
in the previous 50 years. The unrest broke 
out again in 1959, raged for a time, and then 
subsided. 

American prison systems are now trying 
desperately to construct enough new facili- 
ties to contain and treat the mounting 
prisoner populations. But the present rate 
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fort is not enough. Prison populations con- 
tinue to multiply faster than prison 
facilities. Despite a rise in the number of 
prisoners that should warrant the construc- 
tion of a new institution annually, the Fed- 
eral Prison System for example has been 
authorized only one new institution since 
1940. 

‘Until the public recognizes that more ade- 
quate institutional facilities are needed if 
the role of prisons in crime control is to be 
fully realized, our wardens seem destined 
to remain nervous and sleepless for yet an- 
other decade. And perhaps yet another. 


IV. IS THE DEATH PENALTY A DETERRENT? 


Not long ago I attended the funeral of a 
good friend’s wife. As I entered the vesti- 
bule I noticed one of the church officials 
standing by and ‘him as a man 
who had once been sentenced to death. Dur- 
ing the services I sat beside another man, 
who had once been similarly doomed and 
who for 20 years has led a spotless life as 
a hardworking civil servant. Following his 
conviction and sentence, well-founded ques- 
tions arose as to his actual guilt. President 
Roosevelt commuted his term to life impris- 
onment, and later when a full-fledged in- 
vestigation established his innocence, re- 
leased him from prison. He received a full 
pardon from President Truman. The man 
who was now serving his church had his 
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death sentence commuted to life imprison- 
ment, and following another commutation 
further reducing his sentence, he was pa- 
roled. Since that time he has devoted his 
life to the assistance of troubled and un- 
fortunate persons. 

These cases make me, and no doubt you, 
question whether or not we should retain 
the capital penalty. 

But my life’s work has been the protection 
of society and that is a responsibility that 
carries with it little room for sentiment. I 
cannot help but think of two men who are 
now serving out their lives in Federal prisons. 
One of them is still in his twenties, as vio- 
lent and mutinous an individual as ever a 
prison held. On separate occasions, he has 
killed one fellow inmate and seriously stabbed 
another. There is no question that unless 
he is closely guarded he will kill again, and 
his release from prison in the foreseeable 
future is unthinkable. 

The other is an old man now. Early in 
his prison career he stabbed one inmate and 
a few years later killed a guard in one of 
the most coldblooded crimes in the annals of 
American prisons. For the protection of the 
other lives in the prison—inmates and guards 
alike—he had to be closely confined for 
decades. 

I have often wondered if any useful pur- 
pose can be served by the lifelong imprison- 
ment of these men. If they had paid the 
supreme penalty for their terrible crimes, 
would other inmates subsequently killed in 
prison brawls now be alive, would the lives 
of other guards killed in their efforts to pro- 
tect society have been spared? 

The capital punishment issue is indeed 
baffling, particularly in the wake of the 
Chessman case. Both sides in this contro- 
versy have been free, almost cavalier, in 
their use of statistics. One side uses statis- 
tics to prove that the abolishment of capital 
punishment has not the slightest effect on 
the homicide rate. The other side uses 
many of the same statistics to show that 
without capital punishment there are no 
brakes on murderers and rapists. 

It is true that although the number of 
executions has dwindled from 200 25 years 
ago to 50 or 60 in recent years the volume of 
homicides has not significantly increased. 
The number fluctuates between 7,000 and 
8,000 from year to year, However, who can 
say that the continued use of capital punish- 
ment, regardless of the number actually 
executed, has not had some effect in keeping 
the homicide rate down even though other 
crimes punishable by lesser penalties have 
increased enormously? 

I do not take issue with the abolitionists 
who point out the grimness of execution. I 
do contest their charge that it brutalizes 
those whose job it is to carry out the sen- 
tence when a court condemns a man to 
death. The strongest and most eloquent 
abolitionists haye been prison wardens like 
Lewis Lawes of Sing Sing, James Johnston 
of Alcatraz, and Clinton Duffy of San Quen- 
tin. Confronted with necessity of arranging 
an execution, a prison warden’s concern 
must be with the welfare of society, not the 
plight of the condemned. 

These men and others who know the facts 
about how the death penalty is actually ap- 
plied in this country lost faith in it as an 
effective measure. With a few isolated ex- 
ceptions the persons put to death each year 
are penniless and friendless. Many of them 
are mentally ill or defective. More than half 
are Negroes. Most of them are convicted in 
areas where juries set the penalty without 
knowing much if anything about the of- 
fender, They know only such circumstances 
concerning the offense as legal minds con- 
sider relevant and material to the issue of 
guilt or innocence. 

As a result capital punishment is applied 
inequitably. For the 8,000 murders a year 
and 15,000 forcible rapes, only a half hun- 
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dred of those convicted are executed. 
Whether an offender is executed depends not 
so much on the nature of his crime, but on 
the jurisdiction in which he was indicted 
and the jury that convicted him. 

I believe that the deterrent effect of the 
death penalty would be more effectively real- 
ized if its use were put on a more equitable 
and judicious basis, and if some way could 
be found for the almost endless 
litigation that surrounds some of these cases. 
The Chessman case was kept going in the 
courts for 12 years. 

Unquestionably there are some crimes that 
are heinous, so outrageous, that society re- 
coils in such horror that execution is the 
only means of expressing it. The death pen- 
alty, in my opinion, should be retained for 
such offenses as murder for hire, murder in- 
volving a law enforcement officer engaged in 
his duties, the kidnaping and injury of a 
child, treason, the bombing of an airplane, 
and the bombing of innocent people in a 
school building or a church. For all other 
capital offenses now on the statute books, I 
would make the penalty life imprisonment. 

For the death penalty even under the cir- 
cumstances I have mentioned, I would re- 
quire the concurrence of the judge and the 
jury. I would require a separate jury trial 
on the issue of sentence, as divorced from 
conviction, I would provide for an auto- 
matic psychiatric examination of the de- 
fendant prior to sentence, and I would pro- 
vide for an automatic appeal. With these 
safeguards we would assure ourselves that 
the death sentence would not be lightly nor 
indiscriminately used. 

This approach would get rid of the justi- 
fiable objections to capital punishment. 
Moreover, and most importantly, we would 
have a reasonable outlet for the primitive 
and instinctive feelings of retribution from 
which few persons can free themselves when 
considering how to deal with the offender. 
Then too we could meet the tests that civili- 
zation demands of us in the treatment of all 
who come into conflict with the law. 

V. DILEMMA OF THE PRISON ADMINISTRATOR 

A prison administrator is repeatedly re- 
minded how widely our citizens disagree as 
to the fundamental purposes of a prison. On 
the one hand, there are those who accuse 
him of running country clubs, coddling pris- 
oners, and otherwise removing the sting 
from the punishment meted out to those 
miscreants who have at great expense been 
caught and convicted. 

On the other hand are the armchair 
psychologists and amateur criminologists who 
tell the administrator that the total effect of 
a prison is to brutalize those persons un- 
fortunate enough to land in one. They say 
that only the ignorant and untalented would 
work in a prison, and that behind its walls 
brutality, apathy, and worse are rampant. 

Both charges may be made although the 
persons making them may never have stepped 
foot inside a prison. In my 30 years with 
the Bureau of Prisons, I have learned that 
a prison administrator does not lack for sug- 
gestions on how to run his prisons. 

Actually, at least as far as many American 
prisons are concerned, both viewpoints are 
wrong. The day when brutality was com- 
mon has long since gone, and the inherent 
nature of a prison prevents it from becoming 
a country club. 

Make no mistake about it, a prison sen- 
tence is tough medicine. It imposes a stigma 
that will linger with the offender long after 
he has served his time. It takes a man 
away from his loved ones for what is now 
becoming a longer and longer period. It 
confines him to a few acres of land during 
that time. Inevitably it enforces monot- 
onously regular hours upon him. It clothes 
him in a cheap uniform completely lacking 
in any sartorial elegance. And it deprives 
him of any normal sex outlet. For most, the 
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latter is more refined torture than the cruel- 
est of corporal punishment. 

During the 30 years of my association with 
prison work I have known only two men who 
wanted to be in prison. One was an old 
man, 83 years of age, friendless, arthritic, 
and crippled, who had been in prison so 
long that he had lost contact with all friends 
and relatives. Another was a middleaged 
mental incompetent who was so homesick for 
the medical center for Federal prisoners 
where he had served two previous sentences 
that he arranged his recommitment to that 
institution by the desperate expedient of 
sending a crude bomb through the mail to 
a Bureau of Prisons official. 

The prison administrator walks the tight- 
rope between softness and harshness by mak- 
ing a prison purposeful and by providing a 
program of training and constructive work. 
He can do this only if he can keep the 
numerical population of the prison within 
manageable limits and he is not frustrated 
by shortsighted laws. The prisoner is there 
to learn the moral values of society and the 
prison is punishment enough, the regime he 
follows there has the higher purpose of sal- 
vaging his social usefulness. 

To relieve the hardships of a prison which 
would otherwise become inhuman the prison- 
er is accorded such privileges as correspond- 
ence and visits with his family, weekly movies, 
a recreation program. Religious instruction 
is made available and as attractive as pos- 
sible so that those inner changes so essential 
to true reform actually occur. To appeal to 
his legitimate aspirations and talents there 
are the talent shows, the educational and 
vocational training programs, the prison 
newspaper, human relations groups. And 
modestly paid jobs and productive work are 
furnished in order to give the prisoner a basis 
for self-respect, without which prison re- 
habilitation programs would founder. 

It is not coddling to make a socialized hu- 
man being out of a criminal. A deliberately 
punitive prison program would have vastly 
destructive effects on the public welfare. 
For with the exception of the three or four, 
out of a hundred, who die in prison, the 
rest all come out someday. They come right 
back into the community, and it is to make 
this day filled with hope, not hate, that pri- 
son programs should point. 

The recognition of this principle does not 
solve the prison administrator’s dilemma. 
The society whom he serves, or at least the 
representatives of that society, do not yet 
give full support to that principle. 

I read in the newspaper the other day 
that a judge had given a tax accountant a 
term of 31 years and 31 days on tax fraud 
charges. As I read the item I wondered what 
the judge expects us to do with this man 
when he reaches one of our institutions. His 
crime, as crimes go in this country, does not 
warrant a punishment which exceeds that 
usually given to armed bank robbers. He is 
educated and has employable skills. He 
raised a family and kept out of trouble for 
most of his life, his offense apparently stem- 
ming from a temporary lapse in his sense 
of values. 

How, I asked myself, can we be expected 
to keep hope, drive, and ambition alive in 
this prisoner over the long years of his sen- 
tence? How can we prevent him from hating 
and attempting to get even with a society 
that permits that sort of thing. 

Not long ago we had to release a prisoner 
who had received a term of 98 days for armed 
bank robbery and he is now on probation. 
When he left us he was about as unskilled, 
emotionally unstable, and lacking in social 
values as when he entered. I sincerely hope 
that he manages to keep out of trouble, but 
if he fails, the whole machinery of justice— 
the courts and the prisons—will stand in- 
dicted for his failure. As for the prison 
warden who released this man, I know that 
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he has already experienced a deep sense of 
frustration. The youngster might have been 
straightened out more enduringly before he 
was exposed to further serious temptation. 
Whether the judge’s leniency has truly served 
the welfare both of this youngster and so- 
ciety remains for the future to determine. 

The warden does his best to deal with 
problems the individual prisoner poses, even 
within the limitation of such capricious sen- 
tences. But in the meantime he must tend 
to his knitting. He has a plant worth many 
millions of dollars to run. He has to find 
housing and work for the prisoners who 
crowd in on him from the courts. He has to 
run a large prison industry and perhaps an 
agriculture program that would rank among 
the largest in Iowa or Kansas. And he must 
be quick to answer the phone—it might be 
a disturbance, an escape, anything. 

He really cannot solve his dilemma, So- 
ciety must do it for him. Society must de- 
cide what kind of individual it wants to 
come out of prison. An unreconstructed 
rebel, ready to rob another bank? Or a 
trained mechanic who want a job jn a garage? 
There is, obviously, but one choice. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mrs. May (at the request of Mr. HAL- 
LECK), for the balance of the week, on 
account of death in the family. 

Mr. McDowE Lu (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for today, on account of official 
business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
theretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Gray, for 15 minutes today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Ford (at the request of Mr. 
SHRIVER) for 1 hour, on Thursday, Au- 
gust 20. 

Mr. Grant (at the request of Mr. 
Burke), for 60 minutes, on Thursday, 
August 20. 

Mr. Epwarps (at the request of Mr. 
Burke), for 30 minutes, on Thursday, 
August 20; and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. MEADER to revise and extend re- 
marks to be made in Committee of the 
Whole today and to include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. Hanne the remarks he made 
in the Committee of the Whole today 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. STRATTON the remarks he made 
in the Committee of the Whole on the 
Edmondson amendment and to include 
an editorial by Walter Lippmann. 

Mr. Cootey (at the request of Mr. 
Burke) and to include a statement by 
Secretary Freeman. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SHRIVER) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. ELLSWORTH, 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Burke) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. GONZALEZ. 

Mr. Dorn. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S. 226. An act for the relief of Dr. G. L. 
Clifton; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2803. An act for the relief of Joao Carlos 
Senra Ferreira, Jose Jorge Senra Ferreira, 
and Maria Goretti Senra Ferreira; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H.R. 1172. An act for the relief of Rolando 
de la Torre Arceo and John Anthony Arceo; 

H. R. 1262. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Maisie Magdalene Lim Ketchens; 

H. R. 1341. An act to require passenger- 
carrying motor vehicles purchased for use by 
the Federal Government to meet certain 
passenger safety standards; 

H.R. 2324, An act for the relief of Rosa 
Stefano Ratajczak; 

H.R, 4766. An act for the relief of the 
Boren Clay Products Co.; 

H.R. 6040. An act for the relief of Chrisoula 
Baker; 

H. R. 6578. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Cesira Doddy; 

H.R. 7132. An act for the relief of Wetsel- 
Oviatt Lumber Co., Inc, Omo Ranch, El 
Dorado County, Calif.; 

H.R, 7617. An act for the relief of Vula 

H.R. 8399. An act for the 
Edeltraud Englisch Franklin; 

H. R. 9150. An act for the relief of Miss 
Leonor do Rozario de Medeiros (Leonor 
Medeiros) ; 

H.R. 9290. An act for the relief of Danny 
Hiromi Oyama; 

H. R. 9419. An act to provide for the reg- 
ulation of the business of selling securities 
in the District of Columbia and for the licens- 
ing of persons engaged therein, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 9519. An act for the relief of Young 
Soon Kim and Tai Ung Choi; and 

H.R, 11118. An act to provide for the dispo- 
sition of funds from judgments in favor of 
the Nehalem Band of the Tillamook Indians 
and the Tillamook Band of the Tillamook In- 
dians. 


relief of Mrs. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 


S. 1006, An act to amend the act of June 
12, 1960, for the correction of inequities in 
the construction of fishing vessels, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 1664, An act to provide for continuous 
improvement of the administrative procedure 
of Federal agencies by creating an Adminis- 
tration Conference of the United States, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 1363. An act to increase the participa- 
tion by counties in revenue from the Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge System by amending 
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the act of June 15, 1935, relating to such 
participation, and for other purposes; 

S. 2369. An act to retrocede to the State 
of Kansas exclusive jurisdiction over certain 
State highways bordering Fort Leavenworth 
Military Reservation and the U.S. Peniten- 
tiary at Leavenworth; and 

S. 3075. An act to amend the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRE- 
SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from: the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
and a joint resolution of the House of 
the following titles: 


H.R. 189. An act to authorize the convey- 
ance of certain Federal land under the juris- 
diction of the Naval Ordnance Test Station, 
China Lake, Calif., to the county of Kern, 
State of California; 

H.R. 946. An act to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Fort Bowie National Historic 
Site in the State of Arizona, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 4223. An act to provide for audit of 
accounts of private corporations established 
under Federal law; 

H.R. 4361. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Paul F. Ridge; 

H.R. 5154. An act for the relief of Wilfredo 
Lacar de Leon; 

H. R. 5155. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Guiseppa D’Aquanno, Maria D’Aquanno, and 
Benedicto D'Aquanno: 

H.R. 5543. An act to extend the provisions 
of the act of October 11, 1949 (63 Stat. 759, 
ch. 672; 32 D.C. Code 417), to authorize the 
commitment of persons of unsound mind 
found on Federal reservations in Loudoun 
County, Va., to St. Elizabeths Hospital in the 
District of Columbia; 

H.R. 5728. An act for the relief of the coun- 
ty of Cuyahoga, Ohio. 

H.R. 5964. An act to provide for the inclu- 
sion of Hopkins County, Tex., within the 
Paris Division of the eastern district for the 
US. district courts in Texas; 

H.R. 6034, An act for the relief of Robert 
L. Johnston; 

H.R. 6353. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act, 
as amended; 

H.R. 7138. An act for the relief of St. Fran- 
cis Levee District, Arkansas; 

H.R. 7219. An act to amend sections 3288 
and 3289 of title 18, United States Code. re- 
lating to reindictment after dismissal of a 
defective indictment; 

H.R. 7508. An act to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to establish jurisdiction and 
venue for appeals from orders of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in judicial ref- 
erence cases; 

H.R. 7662. An act to amend the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act, as amended, 
to provide appeal rights to employees of the 
Canal Zone Government and the Panama 
Canal Company; 

H.R. 8201. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Jack J, Shea, U.S. Air Force; 

H.R. 9334. An act to amend the act of May 
21, 1928, relating to standards of containers 
for fruits and vegetables, to permit the use 
of additional standard containers; 

H.R. 9436. An act to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 2, 1958, to establish a Commission and 
Advisory Committee on International Rules 
of Judicial Procedure as amended; 

H.R. 9561. An act for the relief of Moni 
Parvanoff Floroff; 

H.R. 10199. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
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trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10216. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Miguel de Socarraz; 

H.R. 10222. An act to strengthen the agri- 
cultural economy; to help to achieve a fuller 
and more effective use of food abundance; 
to provide for improved levels of nutrition 
among economically needy households 
through a cooperative Federal-State program 
of food assistance to be operated through 
normal channels of trade; and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 10446. An act to permit the use of 
statistical sampling procedures in the ex- 
amination of vouchers; 

H.R. 10683. An act to amend the act of July 
25, 1956, to remove certain residence restric- 
tions upon officers and members of the Metro- 
politan Police force and the Fire Department 
of the District of Columbia; 

H.R. 10705. An act to amend the Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act to change the 
General Accounting Office audit to a calendar 
year basis in the case of the Federal home 
loan banks and the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation; 

H.R. 11052. An act to declare that 80 acres 
of land acquired for the Flandreau Boarding 
School is held by the United States in trust 
for the Flandreau Santee Sioux Tribe; 

H.R. 11211. An act to provide authority 
for the payment of certain amounts to offset 
certain expenses of Federal employees as- 
signed to duty on the California offshore is- 
lands, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11296. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1965, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11466. An act to enact subtitle IT 
“Other Commercial Transactions,” of title 
28, “Commercial Instruments and Transac- 
tions,” of the District of Columbia Code, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 11520. An act to amend subsection (d) 
of section 1346 of title 28 of the United States 
Code relating to the jurisdiction of the U.S. 
district courts; 

H.R. 11579. An act making appropriations 
for certain civil functions administered by 
the Department of Defense, the Panama 
Canal, certain agencies of the Department of 
the Interior. the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation, the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and the Delaware River Basin Commission, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 11652. An act to exempt from taxa- 
tion certain property of the United Supreme 
Council, 33d Degree, Ancient and Accepted 
Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, Southern 
Jurisdiction—Prince Hall Affiliation; and 

H.J. Res. 1160. Joint resolution making 
continuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1965, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 7 o'clock and 41 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, August 20, 1964, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

2440. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
June 25, 1964, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
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on an interim hurricane survey of the tide- 
water portions of the Patuxent, Potomac, 
and Rappahannock Rivers, including adja- 
cent Chesapeake Bay shoreline, authorized 
by Public Law 71, 84th Congress approved 
June 15, 1955 (H. Doc. No. 350); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and ordered to be 
printed with four illustrations. 

2441. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
April 7, 1964, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a survey of Kaskaskia River levees, 
Illinois, authorized by the Flood Control Act 
approved October 23, 1962 (H. Doc. No. 351); 
to the Committee on Public Works and or- 
dered to be printed with one illustration. 

2442. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
June 15, 1964, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on an interim report on Rocky River 
Harbor, Ohio, in final response to a resolu- 
tion of the Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, adopted June 3, 
1959. It is also in final response to an item 
in the River and Harbor Act approved March 
2, 1945, and in partial response to two other 
items contained in that act, all as quoted in 
the district engineer’s report (H. Doc. No. 
$52); to the Committee on Public Works and 
ordered to be printed with one illustration. 

2443. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 15, 1964, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on an interim survey of the coasts of the 
Hawaiian Islands, authorized by the River 
and Harbor Act approved May 17, 1950 (H. 
Doc. No. 353); to the Committee on Public 
Works and ordered to be printed with three 
illustrations. 

2444. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a report entitled “Max- 
imum Desirable Dimensions and Weights of 
Vehicles Operated on the Federal-Aid Sys- 
tems”, pursuant to section 108(k) of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, approved 
June 29, 1956 (70 Stat. 374), as amended by 
the act approved August 28, 1958 (72 Stat. 
983) (H. Doc. No. 354); to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed 
with illustrations. 

2445. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, General Services Administra- 
tion, transmitting a report on records pro- 
posed for disposal under the law; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

2446. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Air Force, transmitting a report of tort 
claims paid by the Department of the Air 
Force for fiscal year 1964, pursuant to sec- 
tion 2673 of title 28, United States Code; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2447. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Air Force, transmitting a report of claims 
paid under the Military Personnel Claims 
Act by the Department of the Air Force for 
fiscal year 1964, pursuant to section 2732(f) 
of title 10, United States Code; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

2448. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
June 10, 1964, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a review of the report on Three Mile 
Creek, Leavenworth, Kans., requested by 
resolutions of the Committees on Public 
Works, U.S. Senate and House of Represent- 
atives, adopted April 13 and June 27, 1950; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

2449. A letter from the Secretary of. the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
June 25, 1964, submitting a report, her 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion on a letter report on the Atlantic Intra- 
coastal Waterway, Albemarle Sound to Pungo 
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River, N.C., requested by a resolution of the 
Committee on Public Works, U.S. Senate, 
adopted April 20, 1948, and resolutions of 
the Committee on Public Works, House of 
Representatives, adopted April 13, 1948, June 
27, 1956, and July 31, 1957; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

2450. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 28, 1964, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a letter report on Calf Island, Roque 
Bluffs, Maine, authorized by the River and 
Harbor Act approved July 14, 1960; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

2451. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
June 25, 1964, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion on a letter report on St. Anthony Falls, 
Upper Mississippi River, Minn., requested by 
a resolution of the Committee on Public 
Works, House of Representatives, adopted 
March 16, 1954; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

2452. A letter from the Director, Peace 
Corps, transmitting a report on tort claims 
paid by the Peace Corps in the United States, 
including Puerto Rico, during the fiscal year 
1964, pursuant to the Federal Tort Claims 
Act, as amended, 62 Stat. 983 (1948), 28 
U.S.C. 2673; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. ASPINALL: Committee of conference. 
S. 4. An act to establish a National Wilder- 
ness Preservation System for the permanent 
good of the whole people, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1829). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 11369. A bill making appropriations for 
military construction for the Department of 
Defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1965, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1831). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WHITTEN: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 11202. A bill making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1965, and for other purposes (Rept, No. 
1832). Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. McMILLAN. Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia: S. 2944. An Act for the 
relief of the Greater Southeast Community 
Hospital Foundation, Inc.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1830). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHLEY; 

H.R. 12435. A bill to authorize the sale, 
without regard to the 6-month waiting pe- 
riod prescribed, of zinc proposed to be dis- 
posed of pursuant to the Strategic and Crit- 
ical Materials Stockpiling Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 
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By Mr. EVINS: 

H.R. 12436. A bill to designate the John- 
sonville steam-electric plant of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, located in the vicinity of 
Waverly, Tenn., as the “Kenneth McKellar 
Powerplant”; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

H.R. 12437. A bill to designate the Nicka- 
jack Dam and Reservoir now under con- 
struction by the Tennessee Valley Authority 
on the Tennessee River in Marion County, 
Tenn., as the “Estes Kefauver Dam and Res- 
ervoir”; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 12438. A bill to revitalize the mint at 
San Francisco so that more coin producing 
capacity will be available; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H.R. 12439. A bill to correct inequities in 
the operation of the annuity commencing 
date provisions of section 3(b) of the act of 
June 25, 1958, relating to the payment of 
civil service retirement annuities to certain 
unmarried widows and widowers; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. STAEBLER: 

H.R. 12440. A bill to provide for Federal 
payments to institutions of higher educa- 
tion of certain costs of educating foreign 
students; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H.R. 12441. A bill to provide that U.S. for- 
eign aid shall not be used by recipient coun- 
tries to conduct activities directed toward 
obtaining foreign aid from the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 12442. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
for reasonable additions to reserves main- 
tained by ski areas, summer hotels, and 
other trades or businesses engaged in pro- 
viding recreational facilities or services for 
losses due to adverse weather; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KUNKEL: 

H.R. 12443. A bill making Columbus Day 
a legal holiday; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H.R. 12444. A bill to authorize the appro- 
priation of the receipts of the Colorado River 
development fund for the purpose of making 
allowances to the Hoover Dam powerplant for 
deficiencies in firm energy generation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CHELF: 

H.J. Res. 1163. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to article III, section 1 of the 
Constitution of the United States, limiting 
the tenure of office of members of the Su- 
preme Court to 15 years; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HECHLER: 

H. Con. Res. 8357, Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
Federal Communications Commission should 
review its rules applicable to the Citizens 
Radio Service and report with respect thereto 
to the Congress; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FRASER: 

H. Res. 860. Resolution to set national pol- 
icies for local airline service; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 12445. A bill for the relief of Con- 
stantinos Manaves; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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H.R. 12446. A bill for the relief of George 
Hatzopoulos; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 12447. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Kakouropoulou; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 12448. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jose 
Pichon; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 12449. A bill for the relief of Fakhr 
Sadat Motardjem Aalam; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H.R. 12450. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Mary C. Ryan; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HANNA: 

H.R. 12451. A bill for the relief of Joo Yul 

Kim; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 12452. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Esther Telushkin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. NIX: 

H.R. 12453. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Rizalino M. Buyoc; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 12454. A bill for the relief of Santo 

Lipari; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CAREY: 

H. R. 12455. A bill for the relief of Charles 
Williams; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12456. A bill for the relief of Alberta 
Blanche Stevens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 12457. A bill for the relief of Indru S. 

Thawani; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1016. By Mr. ROOSEVELT: Petition of 
Joseph E. Hertzberg, Fairfax High School, Los 
Angeles, Calif., and 135 other students, in 
opposition to the proposed prayer amend- 
ment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1017. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Henry 
Stoner, Avon Park, Fla., to require an appro- 
priate committee to investigate the unholy 
axis now existing between plutocratic urban- 
ites and rural forces all across America to 
scuttle the U.S. Supreme Court decisions; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


WEDNES DAV, AuGcust 19, 1964 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the Acting Presi- 
dent pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, who hath made us in 
Thine image and likeness, and hast im- 
planted within us unquenchable desires 
which the material world can never 
satisfy: As citizens of a world that car- 
ries on its sagging shoulders problems of 
human. relationships and burdens of 
suffering greater than humanity has 
ever borne, make us inwardly adequate 
to be Thy ministers of reconciliation. 

In this day of crashing systems, save 
us from being prophets of gloom and of 
doom. Even as we peer at the fiery de- 
struction of the old, may there be 
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vouchsafed to us hopeful vistas of a 
richer, fairer earth to be. 

In this faith, steel our hearts to march 
forward toward the clean world our 
hands can help to mold. 

We ask it in the Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request by Mr. MansFIELp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
August 18, 1964, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the bill 
(S. 3075) to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R, 6268. An act to provide adjustments 
in order to make uniform the estate acquired 
for the Vega Dam and Reservoir, Collbran 
project, Colorado, by authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to reconvey mineral in- 
terests in certain lands; 

H.R. 7026. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Kenneth F. Coykendall, U.S, Army; 

H.R. 8960. An act to amend section 27 of 
the Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 
1920, as amended, in order to promote the 
development of coal on the public domain, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 9178. An act to amend section 8(b) 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10526. An act for the relief of Marvin 
S. Kline; 

H.R. 11162. An act granting the consent 
of Congress to an amendment to the Breaks 
Interstate Park compact between the Com- 
monwealths of Virginia and Kentucky; 

H.R. 11594. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to convey to the State 
of California certain lands in the county of 
Monterey, State of California, in exchange 
for certain other lands; and 

H.R. 11846. An act to amend the act of 
August 19, 1958, to permit purchase of proc- 
essed food grain products in addition to 
purchase of flour and cornmeal and donating 
the same for certain domestic and foreign 
purposes. 

r — 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR 
PLACED ON CALENDAR 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred or 
placed on the calendar, as indicated: 


H.R. 6268. An act to provide adjustments 
in order to make uniform the estate acquired 
for the Vega Dam and Reservoir, Collbran 
project, Colorado, by authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to reconvey mineral 
interests in certain lands; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

H.R. 7026. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Kenneth F. Coykendall, U.S. Army; and 

H.R. 10526. An act for the relief of Mar- 
vin S. Kline; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 8960. An act to amend section 27 of 
the Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, 
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as amended, in order to promote the devel- 
opment of coal on the public domain, and 
for other purposes; placed on the calendar. 


H.R. 11846. An act to amend the act of. 


August 19, 1958, to permit purchase of proc- 
essed food grain products in addition to 
purchase of flour and cornmeal and donating 
the same for certain domestic and foreign 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

H.R. 11162. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to an amendment to the Breaks 
Interstate Park compact between the Com- 
monwealths of Virginia and Kentucky; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R. 11594. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to convey to the State 
of California certain lands in the county 
of Monterey, State of California, in ex- 
change for certain other lands; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


On request by Mr. MANsFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request by Mr. SPARKMAN, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Antitrust and Monopoly of the Judi- 
ciary Committee was permitted to meet 
during the session of the Senate this 
afternoon. 

On request by Mr. Byrp of West Vir- 
ginia, and by unanimous consent, the 
Subcommittee on Internal Security of 
the Judiciary Committee was authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, to 
consider the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no reports of commit- 
tees, the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar will be stated. 


COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of John A. Schnittker, of Kansas, to be 
a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations of postmasters be considered en 
bloc. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions will be considered en bloc; and, 
without objection, they are confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the President 
will be notified forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On motion by Mr. MANSFIELD, the Sen- 
ate resumed the consideration of legisla- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 
REPORT ON OVERSTATED COST ESTIMATES FOR 

MISCELLANEOUS OUTSIDE PRODUCTION ITEMS 

INCLUDED IN INCENTIVE TARGET Prices NE- 

GOTIATED WITH BOEING Co., SEATTLE, WASH. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on overstated cost estimates for 
miscellaneous and minor outside production 
items included in incentive target prices ne- 
gotiated with the Boeing Co., Seattle, Wash., 
for KC-135 airplanes, Department of the Air 
Force, dated August 1964 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations: 

REPORT on Tort CLAIMS PAID BY PEACE CORPS 


A letter from the Director, Peace Corps, 
Washington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on tort claims paid by that 
Corps, during the fiscal year 1964 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


REPORT ON MAXIMUM DESIRABLE DIMENSIONS 
AND WEIGHTS OF VEHICLES OPERATED ON THE 
FEDERAL-AID SYSTEMS 
A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 

maximum desirable dimensions and weights 
of vehicles operated on the Federal-aid sys- 
tems, dated August 1964 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Commtitee on Pub- 
lic Works. 
DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 
A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States; transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore appointed Mr. JOHNSTON and Mr. 
CarLson members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. SIMPSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 


ment: 
S. 3053. A bill to amend the act of March 


10, 1964 (Rept. No. 1478). 
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By Mr. ALLOTT, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an amend- 
ment: 

H. R. 3672. An act to provide for the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of the 
Savery-Pot Hook, Bostwick Park, and Fruit- 
land Mesa participating reclamation projects 
under the Colorado River Storage Project Act 
(Rept. No. 1479). 

By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments: 

H. R. 1136. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to pay fair value for im- 
provements located on the railroad right-of- 
way owned by bona fide lessees or permittees 
(Rept. No. 1480). 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, without amendment: 

S. Con, Res. 93. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the enforcement of the provisions 
of article 19 of the United Nations Charter 
(Rept. No. 1481); and 

H. Con. Res. 348, Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the enforcement of the provisions 
of article 19 of the United Nations Charter 
(Rept. No. 1482). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

8.3137. A bill for the relief of Har Gobind 
Khorana; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 3138. A bill to amend the Home Owners 
Loan Act of 1933, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

S. 3139. A bill to amend title V, part 3, 
of the Social Security Act to require the 
special allotment for day care services to be 
matched by State expenditures for such 
services; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Risicorr when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


SPECIAL ALLOTMENT FOR DAY 
CARE SERVICES TO BE MATCHED 
BY STATE EXPENDITURES FOR 
SUCH SERVICES 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a bill to amend title V, part 3, 
of the Social Security Act to require the 
special allotment for day care services 
to be matched by State expenditures for 
such services. This bill will be referred 
to the Committee on Finance, of which 
I am a member. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3139) to amend title v, 
part 3, of the Social Security Act to 
require the special allotment for day 
care services to be matched by State ex- 
penditures for such services, introduced 
by Mr. Rrsicorr, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I rec- 
ognize that it is too late to act on the 
bill this year. But I say to the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Byrp] that, God 
willing, if I am back here in January, 
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I again shall introduce the amendment. 
In a sense of fairness, I do think that a 
matching requirement is appropriate. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1964—AMENDMENT (AMEND- 
MENT NO. 1245) 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to H.R. 11865, 
the Social Security Act Amendments of 
1964, and ask that it be printed. 

I have long pondered the role of social 
security in our society. It is my deep 
conviction that current benefit levels fail 
to fulfill their objectives. 

The amendment I have sent to the desk 
provides for a minimum monthly benefit 
of $70 with scaled increases in benefits 
at all levels. I ask unanimous consent 
that a schedule of benefits be included at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the schedule 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Amount to be received under the Prouty plan 
Those now receiving between— 


HOTO 988 oo eae cn aig am $70 
$60 -£0:960. e 77 
oed BED. i ns tne pee mpi ee =m 84 
$70 0 89. ———ſ— —.— 91 
880 o 689. — ene 98 
$00 to 99. cs So 106 
$100 to 8100—— . 116 
110 to 6119.2. 9945. —— 126 
$120 e 61 4«c4„4„4%7E• 186 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, the 
Canadian Government provides a $75-a- 
month old-age pension to every one of its 
citizens who have attained age 70. It is 
time our Government recognized that 
there is a severe gap between the needs 
of our elderly and their social security 
benefits. We need to take a hard, new 
look at our social security system. 

If we are willing to spend a billion dol- 
lars in a war on poverty we must be will- 
ing to give $70 to our aged and infirm. 

If we are willing to spend billions of 
dollars to send a man to the moon we 
must be willing to assure older Americans 
freedom from the wretched face of pov- 
erty. 

This amendment imposes no new tax 
burdens on employer or employee. Ex- 
cesses over actuarial balance in the old- 
age and survivors trust fund are to be 
supplied out of general revenue. There 
is enough money currently being wasted 
in other Federal programs to completely 
finance this new aid to our elderly. 

We can and we must make this step 
forward. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment may remain at the desk un- 
til the close of business tomorrow eve- 
ning for cosponsors, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be received, 
printed; and will lie on the table; and, 
without objection, the amendment will 
be held at the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from Vermont. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1964—-ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF AMENDMENT 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, at its 
next printing, I ask unanimous consent 
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that the name of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. Case] may be 
added as a cosponsor of the amendment 


submitted by the Senator from Vermont 


{Mr, Prouty], No. 1232, to House bill 
11865, the Social Security Amendments 
of 1964. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF PHILIP NICHOLS, JR., TO 
BE JUDGE OF THE U.S. CUSTOMS 
COURT 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I desire to give notice that a pub- 
lic hearing has been scheduled for Thurs- 
day, August 20, 1964, at 10:30 a.m., in 
room 2228, New Senate Office Building, 
on the nomination of Philip Nichols, Jr., 
of Massachusetts, to be judge of the US. 
Customs Court. 

At the indicated time and place, per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
the Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
Hruska], and the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp], as chairman. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, August 19, 1964, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S. 1363. An act to increase the participa- 
tion by counties in revenue from the Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge System by amending 
the act of June 15, 1935, relating to such 
participation, and for other purposes; 

S. 1664. An act to provide for continuous 
improvement of the administrative procedure 
of Federal agencies by creating an Admin- 
istrative Conference of the United States, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 2369. An act to retrocede to the State 
of Kansas exclusive jurisdiction over certain 
highways bordering Fort Leavenworth Mili- 
tary Reservation and the U.S. Penitentiary 
at Leavenworth. 


OUR QUIET, CAREFUL, COMPETENT 
SECRETARY OF STATE 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, a re- 
cent editorial published in the Lewiston, 
Idaho, Morning Tribune characterizes 
the Secretary of State as “quiet, careful, 
competent,” and says that he may turn 
out to be one of the Democratic Party’s 
major assets in the coming presidential 
election campaign. 

The editorial says of Dean Rusk: 

The quiet, patient, thoughtful Secretary 
of State stands in almost total contrast to 
the impulsive, flamboyant and often reckless 
Senator GOLDWATER., The two men could 
hardly be more different in temperament and 
tactics. Senator GOLDWATER personifies the 
frustration of those Americans who are im- 
patient with obstacles, negligent of details, 
and want swift and sweeping “final solutions” 
to the free world’s problems. Rusk per- 
sonifies America come of age in world affairs. 


I congratulate my friend, Bill John- 
ston, who wrote the editorial, for the 
candor and accuracy of his appraisal, and 
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the Secretary of State for conducting 
himself in a way to deserve such thought- 
ful praise. 

I ask unanimous consent to haye the 
editorial printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dean Rusk: STEADY HANDS 

Quiet, careful, competent Dean Rusk could 
turn out to be one of the Democratic Party's 
major assets in the coming presidential elec- 
tion campaign. 

In a speech last night and in a press con- 
ference Friday, the scholarly Secretary of 
State, who has somehow maintained an air of 
thoughtful kindliness in one of the world’s 
most frightening positions, spoke simply and 
earnestly for reason and responsibility in 
the conduct of American foreign policy. 

“No one has to convince us,” Rusk told 
Foreign Service officers at an American Field 
Service dinner, “that the contest between 
freedom and Communist imperialism is for 
keeps. For this struggle is our first order of 
business in the State Department. And it 
must never cease to be our first order of 
business until a worldwide victory for peace 
and for freedom has been secured. 

“Our purpose must be to win that victory 
without a great war, if possible. We will de- 
fend our vital interests, and those of the free 
world, by whatever means are required. But 
a military orgy is not a rational path to a 
decent world order of freemen. No sane man 
could regard the incineration of most of the 
Northern Hemisphere as a triumph for free- 
di rea 

When international issues become complex 
and threatening, Rusk said, “it is easy to 
say we should either have a big war or 
quit.“ But he said U.S. allles must be 
assured that America stands by its commit- 
ments and its Armed Forces “are directed 
and controlled by steady hands.” 

In a prepared speech or in impromptu 
answers to newsmen’s questions, Rusk per- 
sonifies the wise, patient but steadfastly 
dedicated custodian of American objectives 
in a troubled world. He does not raise his 
voice nor pound the table. He does not 
frighten U.S. allies with blurted threats or 
impetuous ultimatums. He does not offend 
America’s enemies needlessly or foolishly, 
either out of ignorance of the complexities 
of international problems or out of frustra- 
tion that they cannot be resolyed immedi- 
ately to his entire satisfaction. 

Newsmen fired questions at him Friday 
about Senator BARRY GoLpwater’s criticisms 
of U.S. foreign policy. They also wanted to 
know what he thought about being crossed 
off President Johnson’s list of potential 
Democratic vice presidential nominees. The 
questions could have trapped a less modest, 
less able, less reasonable man. Rusk an- 
swered them with that kindly, fatherly air 
of a conscientious and learned professor of 
international relations explaining a difficult 
problem to his favorite class. 

This vice presidential boom,“ he smiled, 
probably was the shortest of all time.“ He 
wasn’t surprised, no, not at all,” that the 
President removed him from the potential 
vice-presidential list. In fact, the President 
had made his task easier, because now 
“everyone understands I’m not interested in 
another job.” 

As for criticism of U.S. foreign policy, he 
said 

“Where our vital interests and the vital 
interests of our allies are concerned, the 
United States is just as tough and just as 
stubborn as is necessary to protect our vital 
interests. But we ought to bear in mind 
that when the other side considers that their 
vital interests are at stake, they are going 
to be stubborn, too. And I think it would 
be unrealistic to suppose that they will roll 
over and play dead on the basis of anything 
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that we say or do to write off their vital 
interests.” 

This impromptu answer is just about as 
complete a short course in international rela- 
tions as the reporters (and the American 
people) are likely to find compressed into 
one paragraph anywhere in the history of 
diplomacy. Yet, Rusk delivered it quietly, 
earnestly, without ostentation. He was just 
explaining a difficult problem from the point 
of view of a man who happens to represent 
the vital interests of the whole free world. 

At about this time in most presidential 
election campaigns, the incumbent President 
is spending a considerable share of his time 
defending his Secretary of State. Opposition 
politicians usually cannot resist the tempta- 
tion, despite the bipartisan foreign policy 
tradition, to center their fire upon the man 
who occupies the “impossible job” of Secre- 
tary of State. The modest, unassuming, su- 
premely capable Rusk has been almost im- 
mune from such criticism despite turmoil in 
world affairs. 

Now it appears that he not only will not 
be a political liability to President Johnson 
but may be a major asset in the coming 
campaign. The quiet, patient, thoughtful 
Secretary of State stands in almost total con- 
trast to the impulsive, flamboyant and often 
reckless Senator GOLDWATER. The two men 
could hardly be more different in tempera- 
ment and tactics. Senator GOLDWATER per- 
sonifies the frustration of those Americans 
who are impatient with obstacles, negligent 
of details, and want swift and sweeping “final 
solutions” to the free world’s problems. Rusk 
personifies America come of age in world 
affairs. 

The contrast could be illustrated in many 
ways, but one small example might suffice. 
Can anyone imagine Dean Rusk calling the 
Premier of the Soviet Union, let alone any 
President of the United States, the “biggest 
faker" in his country or “the phoniest in- 
dividual who ever came along?” 

The United States certainly will have “a 
choice, not an echo,” in this year's election. 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk may help to 
personify the nature of that choice. 


COMMUNIST CHINA TRAINING REV- 
OLUTIONARIES FOR PENETRA- 
TION OF AFRICA 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, many 
Senators, and others who read the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, will be especially in- 
terested in a recent dispatch from the 
Times of India which has come to my 
attention. 

The dispatch confirms that Commu- 
nist China is training revolutionaries on 
a very substantial scale for penetration 
of Africa. It also details new initiatives 
by Peiping in the fields of propaganda, 
cultural exhibits, and trade which are 
very disquieting in view of their probable 
impact on the nationalist movements 
centered in and around the Tanganyikan 
capital of Dar-es-Salaam. I believe that 
this information should be noted by 
Congress, and so I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the dispatch printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AFRICAN REVOLUTIONARIES BEING TRAINED IN 
PEIPING 
(By H. R. Vohra) 

NamoBI, July 14.—“Africa is ripe for revolu- 
tion,” said the Chinese Prime Minister, Mr, 
Chou En-lai, in Mogadishu on the last lap 
of his African visit earlier this year. 
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Now it is learned from an unimpeachable 
source that Peiping is training African revo- 
lutionaries. 

According to the source, about 250 Afri- 
cans, members of various liberation move- 
ments based in Dar-es-Salaam have gone to 
China in batches of 10 to 15 over the past 
18 months for “crash” military training. The 
Tanganyikan capital is the base for a number 
of nationalist organizations of southern 
Rhodesia, Portuguese Africa, South-West 
Africa, and South Africa, 

The source said that Chinese agents had 
been visiting Dar-és-Salaam, Mogadishu, 
Lusaka, and Blantyre, mostly on diplomatic 
passports, + 

Chinese loans, gifts, and technical aid to 
African countries have earned Peiping a fund 
of gratitude. At an Africa Day rally in 
Dar-es-Salaam, Sheik Abeid Karume, Vice 
President of the United Republic of Tangan- 
yike and Zanzibar, interrupted his speech 
to point to the Chinese Ambassador, Mr. Ho 
Ying, and tell the crowd: This is our friend, 
His country has given Kenya an interest- 
free loan.” 

China was well to the fore at Tanganyika’s 
national festival, Saba, marking the 10th 
anniversary of the ruling party, the Tangan- 
yika African National Union. A 40-member 
Chinese acrobatic team delighted the audi- 
ences. 

China followed it up with a month-long 
trade fair with exhibits worth an estimated 
£100,000. No expense has been spared in 
putting up the impressive pavilion. All the 
exhibits came by special ship, which also 
brought the technicians to put up the show. 

A significant feature of the exhibition is 
that most goods—like bicycles, textiles, 
hardware, and handicrafts—are those for 
which Tanganyika has been traditionally 
India’s market. All the exhibits are for sale, 
and the prices are believed to be highly com- 
petitive with those of Indian products. 

The Chinese are going strong with their 
propaganda drive. Chinese films are being 
shown almost daily. A plan to construct a 
cinema hall in the embassy compound came 
up against objections from neighbors, but the 
Chinese got over the difficulty by calling it 
a banqueting hall. 

The New China News Agency has doubled 
its representation in Dar-es-Salaam. One of 
its correspondents is Mr. Kao Liang, who was 
expelled from India 4 years ago for anti- 
Indian activities. 

Last year China became the largest buyer 
of Tanganyika cotton, with an offtake worth 
£3 million. Uganda has discovered, how- 
ever, that Peiping does not always keep its 
promises. It had undertaken to buy 30,000 to 
40,000 bales of Uganda cotton but had not 
fulfilled the commitment. India helped 
Uganda to relieve the glut. 

During Tanganyika’s national festival, 
large crowds visited the Indian pavilion at 
an exhibition. President Julius Nyerere 
complimented the organizers on the display. 
The exhibits included handicrafts, silks, and 
textiles. Large photographs giving a pano- 
ramic view of India’s progress through plan- 
ning formed the backdrop. A special corner 
was devoted to Mr. Nehru. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call may be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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THE MONTANA CENTENNIAL BAND 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 1964 
is the year of Montana’s territorial cele- 
bration and the diamond jubilee of our 
statehood. One of the most enthusiastic 
and well-received developments of the 
year-long celebration was the formation 
of the Montana Centennial Band. The 
first major appearance of the band was 
at the Tournament of Roses Parade on 
New Year’s Day in Pasadena, Calif., the 
official kickoff of the Montana centennial 
celebration. 

The Montana centennial band is not 
just an ordinary band. It is composed of 
95 members who come from 35 different 
communities throughout Montana. The 
members come from the ranches, the 
mining camps, from our big cities—our 
biggest is 55,000—and from the small 
towns. It is an excellent representation 
of Montana’s talented young people. 

The scholastic grade average of the to- 
tal membership is a B+. The lowest 
grade average in the band is above a C. 
Six members have a straight A average. 

Twelve members attended “Boys 
State” last summer. And a similar num- 
ber of girls attended “Girls State.” The 
“Boys State” governor and one As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court are 
centennial band members. 

Thirty-seven members won superior 
ratings in the district and State music 
festivals last spring. Most members 
soloed in the festival. 

Twenty-seven band members plan to 
major in music in college. Twenty-two 
band members plan to study music as a 
minor in college. 

The band members hold an average 
of two offices each in various clubs and 
organizations in and out of school. 

The directors are James Tibbs, Mis- 
soula County High School, and Roger 
Heath, Great Falls High School. 

The drum major is Gerald Buffington, 
Great Falls High School. 

The majorettes are Paulette Forsyth, 
Great Falls, State champion; Gwen 
Lloyd, Great Falls; and Sherry Humber, 
Butte. 

I am very pleased to announce on 
behalf of the present Presiding Officer 
[Mr. MercaLF] and myself that the 
Montana Centennial Band will make 
several appearances in Washington, 
D.C. The band will give concerts to- 
morrow, August 20. There will be one 
concert at 12 o’clock noon in the ro- 
tunda of the old Senate Office Building, 
and at 7 o’clock in the evening they will 
give another concert on the steps of the 
Senate wing of the U.S. Capitol. 

The Montana congressional delegation 
extends a very cordial invitation to all to- 
take time out on August 20 to listen to 
some really good band music. 


THE GALLUP POLL; PEOPLE BACK 
HIGH COURT ON APPORTION- 
MENT, 3 TO 2 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, we 

have been debating the Dirksen amend- 

ment less than a week. This amend- 
ment, it has been made abundantly clear, 
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would prevent the rulings of the Su- 
preme Court concerning reapportion- 
ment from going into effect for an inde- 
terminate period. During this time, a 
constitutional amendment, which would 
undo the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, and permit the present malap- 
portioned State legislatures to be contin- 
ued in office—and do so for the indefi- 
nite future—would be proposed and 
passed on by the same unequally ap- 
portioned legislatures. 

The preliminary discussion, which has 
been going on for only a few days, is be- 
ginning to arouse public opinion. I call 
attention to the fact that the Gallup 
Poll as published in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post shows that 47 percent of the 
people who were polled over the Nation 
approved of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court. Thirty percent disapproved of 
them. Twenty-three percent had no 
opinion. In effect, the public ratio is ap- 
proximately 3 to 2 in favor of the de- 
cisions. 

I predict that as the discussion pro- 
ceeds and the full nature of the “rotten 
borough” amendment of my colleague 
(Mr. DrrxsEn] is revealed to the public, 
opinion will rise still further. There- 
fore, I feel that those of us who are try- 
ing to make it clear to the Nation just 
what the Dirksen amendment is, are 
serving the general interest. I believe 
this is one occasion in which extended 
debate will, in all probability, change 
votes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article published in the 
Washington Post of this morning, en- 
titled “The Gallup Poll; People Back 
High Court on Apportionment, 3 to 2,” 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PEOPLE Back HicH COURT ON 
MENT, 3 TO 2 
(By George Gallup) 

PRINCETON, N.J., August 18.—A constitu- 
tional amendment that would undo the Su- 
preme Court's ruling on apportionment of 
State legislatures is likely to run into trouble 
with voters of the Nation. 

In the first test of the public’s reaction to 
the Supreme Court ruling, opinion divides 
3 to 2 in favor among those who have formed 
an opinion. 

The effect of the Supreme Court’s ruling 
would be to reduce representation of the 
small towns and rural areas in State legisla- 
tures, thus reducing what is normally a con- 
servative influence in State politics. 

At this point, roughly one-fourth of those 
interviewed had not yet formed an opinion on 
this issue, which will be debated in the cam- 
paign and in the months to come. Voters 
living in the most highly urbanized areas— 
who stand to gain the most from the new 
Court ruling—voice the greatest approval. 

The following question was put to a cross- 
section sample of people across the Nation: 

“As you know the U.S. Supreme Court has 
ruled that the number of representatives of 
both the lower house and the senate in all 
State legislatures must be in proportion to 
population. In most States, this means re- 
ducing the number of legislators from the 
rural areas and increasing the number from 
urban areas. Do you approve or disapprove 
of this ruling?” 


APPORTION- 
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The results for the Nation as a whole: 
Percent 


A plank in the 1964 Republican platform 
calls for a constitutional amendment as well 
as legislation—“enabling States having bi- 
cameral legislatures to apportion one house 
on bases of their choosing, including factors 
other than population.” 

But the survey showed very little differ- 
ence between Republicans, Democrats, and 
Independents on this issue. 


HOUSING ACT OF 1964— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 3049) to extend and 
amend laws relating to housing, urban 
renewal, and community facilities, and 
for other purposes. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
the report. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of today.) 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, this 
is a unanimous report on both sides of 
the Capitol. The House and the Senate 
conferees all signed it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Substantial 
amounts of money are requested before 
the Appropriations Committee, of which 
I am a member, to carry forward the 
objectives of the bill which the Senate 
is now considering. 

Does the Senator understand that 
there is approximately $22 million for 
one item, and $15 million for another 
item? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not know the 
precise amounts but I believe I know 
the items to which the Senator refers. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Are those funds 
necessary, in the opinion of the Senator, 
to carry forward the program this year? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I believe they are. 
I would like to check with the commit- 
tee before giving the Senator a more 
definite answer. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would appreci- 
ate that. The items were brought up by 
Mr. Weaver yesterday when we discussed 
the bill. Did I correctly understand the 
Senator to say that the report was 
unanimous? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the amendment adopted in the 
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Senate which would provide Federal 
grants for plans to meet the problem of 
urban blight where families are moving 
out, has been retained in the conference 
report? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The amendment of 
the Senator from New York was retained 
exactly as proposed. 

Mr. KEATING. I appreciate that ac- 
tion very much. I am sure it is in the 
national interest. I express my gratitude 
to the chairman of the committee and to 
the other conferees for retaining my 
amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The conferees 
thought that it was a very good amend- 
ment, and forward looking. We had 
some discussion about the limited scope 
of the urban planning assistance pro- 
gram to do physical planning and that 
this program is not now set up to do eco- 
nomic or industrial planning. However, 
once this was explained there was no 
difficulty in getting the House to agree to 
it 


Mr. President, this is a good bill, re- 
markably so, in fact, when one considers 
the difficulties of getting action this late 
in the session. 

Because of the time limitation, the bills 
passed by each House were relatively 
modest extender bills. In addition to ex- 
tending programs already on the books, 
changes were made to improve and make 
more workable existing programs. 

Despite the many similarities in the 
two bills, the conferees were faced with 
the problem of resolving 66 items of dif- 
ferences; most of them were small but 
there were a few important ones which 
involved significant changes in the effec- 
tiveness of existing housing programs. 

The conferees worked well together 
with open minds to consider the best 
features of the two bills before us. I 
have not made a count but both sides 
seemed to be satisfied that the provisions 
finally agreed to were about equally 
divided between the two bills. 

To mention a few of the more im- 
portant items, the Senate accepted House 
provisions for— 

First, FHA higher mortgage ceilings; 

Second, assistance to the provision of 
housing for the physically handicapped; 

Third, a new direct loan program for 
the rehabilitation of property in urban 
renewal areas; 

Fourth, grants to States for training 
of persons for community development 
programs. 

Some of the more important items in 
the Senate bill accepted by the conferees 
are: 

First, a new FHA requirement to cor- 
rect substantial structural defects in 
mortgaged homes after recourse to the 
builder has failed; 

Second, an expansion of the planning 
grant assistance program to help plan 
for communities suffering loss of Gov- 
ernment contracts or closing of Federal 
installations; 

Third, an expanded program of assist- 
ance for housing for domestic farm 
workers; 

Fourth, authority to FNMA to sell 
beneficial interests secured by a pool of 
first mortgages. 
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In addition the conferees worked 
compromises on many items which 
were in both bills but on which 
there were differences. The most im- 
portant of these is an expanded re- 
location assistance program to help 
both families and business establish- 
ments readjust in a new location after 
being displaced by urban renewal. 

Both bills already contained identical 
provisions to carry out code enforcement 
activities and other programs to make 
the urban renewal program a more effec- 
tive instrument for improving the hous- 
ing of our cities. 

The two big programs on which au- 
thorizations were involved were urban 
renewal and public housing. The con- 
ferees agreed to an urban renewal 
authorization of an additional $725 mil- 
lion and a public housing contract 
authorization of an additional 37,500 
units. The conferees were satisfied that 
these amounts would be adequate to con- 
tinue these programs at their present 
rate up to October 1, 1965. 

One of the important features agreed 
to by the conferees was a provision to 
establish a uniform terminal date for 
expiring housing programs of October 1, 
1965, and to provide for extensions of 
programs to that date. 

One item, to which the conferees did 
not agree, which was in the House bill 
but not in the Senate bill, was the pro- 
posal to authorize FHA to establish a 
mutual fund for management-type co- 
operatives. Instead, the conferees agreed 
to put a statement in the Report of Man- 
agers of the House that the FHA would 
be requested to establish a separate in- 
surance fund for this type of cooperative. 
In this way, if experience indicates, the 
FHA would be enabled to reduce the 
premium on the program from the pres- 
ent one-half of 1 percent to a lower 
figure. The 1961 Housing Act authorized 
the FHA to reduce insurance premiums 
so with the establishment of a separate 
insurance fund there should be no diffi- 
culty in having a reduction of premium 
for management cooperatives if experi- 
ence indicates that a lower premium 
would adequately carry out the FHA 
purposes. 

The amendment related to that sub- 
ject was supported by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits]. While we were 
not able to write the mutuality provision 
into the bill—probably it was a little 
premature since we had not fully exam- 
ined all the basic facts relating to it— 
we agreed that we would ask the FHA 
to study the facts and to establish the 
proposed separate fund. Perhaps as time 
goes on the agency would have sufficient 
experience to enable it to carry out the 
intent of the proposal; that is, to reduce 
the FHA premium charges on this type 
of cooperation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Would the Senator 
from Alabama consider withholding fur- 
ther consideration of the conference re- 
port pending the arrival of a Senator 
who is vitally interested in the subject? 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. There is one other 
item I should like to mention, and that 
is the beneficial legislation enacted by 
both Houses—partly by one and partly 
by the other—and agreed to in confer- 
ence, relating to savings and loan asso- 
ciations. We know that over the last 
period of months, and in fact, over the 
last several years, there has been an 
unusually high level of savings. That is 
true not only in the savings and loan 
associations, but also in mutual sayings 
banks, commercial banks, credit unions, 
and in every phase of the savings indus- 
try throughout the country. Savings 
and loan associations have reached the 
point at which they feel the necessity of 
reaching out and making loans on activi- 
ties other than merely home mortgages. 
They appealed very strongly to us for 
that authority. By giving this authority 
there was no intent to reduce the pri- 
mary emphasis on home mortgage lend- 
ing. We followed rather closely the rec- 
ommendations of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board in those regards—not com- 
pletely, but very closely. I think that 
that is the greatest amount of beneficial 
legislation to savings and loan associa- 
tions that has been enacted in a very 
long time. We did not give them every- 
thing they wanted, but we gave them 
the great substance of what they wanted. 
I feel that it will be quite helpful. 

Mr. President, the distinguished senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] is 
now in the Chamber. I stated at the 
conclusion of my earlier remarks that 
there was a matter in which he was 
deeply interested. I understand he 
wishes to make a brief statement. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall be 
extremely brief. The conference report 
contains many items which represent real 
innovations in the housing field. One to 
which I shall address myself in a mo- 
ment, and which is of deep interest to 
many of us in New York and other States, 
is cooperative housing, which receives 
FHA mortgage insurance assistance un- 
der section 213 of the National Hous- 
ing Act. There has always been a ques- 
tion as to whether the premium for FHA 
insurance on such mortgages should re- 
main at the rate of one-half of 1 per- 
cent because of the excellent actuarial 
experience with this type of housing. 

The 1961 Housing Act gave the Admin- 
istrator the authority to reduce that 
premium, assuming that actuarial ex- 
perience with this type of housing war- 
ranted it. But the Administrator has not 
used that authority, and has maintained 
the premium at the previous rate, con- 
tending that the reserve funds for the 
section 213’s were not treated as sepa- 
rate from those for other, less successful 
programs. This has resulted in higher 
cost to those who are engaged in sec- 
tion 213 cooperative housing despite their 
excellent record. 

An amendment was adopted in the 
other body which would in effect have 
reduced the premium by providing for a 
rebate at the termination of successful 
insurance; but in conference it was felt 
that that was too far-reaching a tech- 
nique. However, the conferees were of 
one mind as to the desire to direct that, 
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at long last, the much-deserved reduc- 
tion in premium be put into effect. So 
the conference report states: 

However, it is the desire of the conferees 
that FHA establish a separate management 
insurance fund for type section 213 mortgage 
insurance operations. 


I wish only to express the feeling. 
which I understand to be the sentiment 
of the conferees this time, that we want 
that premium reduced, and not merely 
overlooked, as it has been for the last 3 
years; and we direct that it should be 
done. The owners of this type of hous- 
ing have done an extraordinarily fine 
job, both in maintenance and by making 
& success of their endeavors. Every 
penny counts with them. They are all 
people of modest incomes. This provi- 
sion will be a highly desirable reward for 
the continued fine performance which 
they have given and the fine example 
they have set in operating this type of 
housing. I have directed particular at- 
tention to this provision because in the 
past few years, although the authority 
was given, it has not been used. 

I invite attention also to the fact that, 
at long last, we have recognized the mod- 
ern possibilities in the field of construc- 
tion using air rights over railroad tracks, 
bridge and tunnel entrances, and other 
open places, for low and moderate in- 
come housing, especially in the great cit- 
ies where there is an increasing need for 
building space. Anyone who has re- 
cently crossed the George Washington 
Bridge in New York City and has seen 
the new high-rise apartments built us- 
ing the air rights over the New York 
bridge entrance, will appreciate the vast 
possibilities that have been opened up 
for New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Detroit, and every other big city in 
the country. 

Also, we are at long last recognizing 
the plight of the homeowner in the oc- 
casional case, who suffers serious dam- 
age because of structural defects in his 
home, built with FHA mortgage insur- 
ance, which were not detected by the 
FHA inspection but were discovered only 
after the builder who was responsible for 
the construction had gone away or his 
corporation had collapsed and was no 
longer around to make good. In such 
circumstances, the FHA is authorized to 
repair the defect and to pursue the build- 
er itself. 

At long last, we are going to try to 
help the slum-clearance program by in- 
sisting that within 3 years there be 
practicable plans for an enforcement of 
an adequate building code. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK] contributed to that result. 
It was my privilege to assist with my 
contribution. 

I invite attention to a new provision 
for relocation of small business con- 
cerns which are displaced from urban 
renewal areas. The conference has au- 
thorized a payment for the loss of good 
will in the amount of $1,500, although 
that is not as much as I and others 
would have liked it to be. 

Finally, I am pleased that both Houses 
included a provision authorizing for the 
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first time urban planning assistance to 
some of our hard-pressed larger counties. 

I wish to pay tribute to our brothers in 
the House, led by Representative Wip- 
NALL, who successfully carried through 
a new concept by providing a $50 million 
loan fund for slum rehabilitation, in 
lieu of tearing down buildings now stand- 
ing and building new ones. This will be 
of great benefit. 

No one could have sat in the confer- 
ence without paying tribute to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN]. His interests were not per- 
sonal as necessarily affecting his State; 
but so wide his range of interest and 
so understanding is his mind with respect 
to the housing problems of the great 
cities that he was the main instrument, 
on the Senate side, in bringing about 
what I believe should properly be hailed, 
not as a bare bones housing bill, as we 
thought it would be, but as a milestone 
housing bill. 

I wish also to pay tribute to Repre- 
sentative ALBERT Rarns, who is unfor- 
tunately retiring from Congress, who has 
led the other body on housing legisla- 
tion, and to whom also we owe a great 
debt for his understanding of many of 
these problems. As was the case with 
the Senator from Alabama, these prob- 
lems were not typical exclusively of his 
community; but the understanding and 
broad outlook which he brought to the 
conference were materially responsible 
for this result. All of us, without re- 
gard to party, especially those who come 
from large cities, are deeply indebted to 
Senator SPARKMAN and Representative 
Rarns and, of course, to all the other 
conferees. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the Senator from New York 
for his kind remarks. I join him in the 
tribute he pays to my fellow Alabamian, 
ALBERT Ratns, who will leave Congress 
voluntarily at the end of this session. It 
has been my good fortune that he has 
been chairman of the House Subcommit- 
tee on Housing for a good many years, 
while I was chairman of the subcom- 
mittee on this side of the Capitol. We 
have had a delightful and harmonious 
working relationship. ALBERT RAINS has 
always been most cooperative and under- 
standing, and has done masterly work 
in the field of housing over the years. 
His departure will be a great loss to Con- 
gress when he retires. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call at- 
tention to an amendment which my col- 
league [Mr. KEATING] was most ingenious 
in drafting, to provide much-needed 
urban planning assistance in areas dis- 
advantaged by the removal of defense 
installations. The amendment was ac- 
cepted by the conferees. In this instance, 
too, both he and I owe a debt of grati- 
tude to the Senator from Alabama for his 
support of this amendment, which was 
adopted on the floor of the Senate, which 
the Senator from Alabama felt was de- 
sirable, and which the other conferees 
fully supported. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
New York will recall that I said at the 
time that the amendment would tie in 
with the study the Small Business Com- 
mittee is making over a period of months. 
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The Senator from New York is a mem- 
ber of the Small Business Committee. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to note my 
concurrence in the kind words spoken by 
the Senator from New York about the 
outstanding work done by the chair- 
man of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Housing, who was also the head of the 
senatorial conferees, the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. 
Through the years since I first came to 
the Senate, it has been my privilege every 
year to work under Senator SpaRKMAN's 
kindly, intelligent guidance in bringing 
housing bills to the floor of the Senate, 
through the Senate, and into conference 
with the House. 

His knowledge of the whole subject— 
and a vast subject it is—which is covered 
by these omnibus housing bills is un- 
equaled by that of any other man in the 
country. I know of no more skillful ne- 
gotiator, or any more genial and kindly 
presiding officer. Under his guidance 
there was a minimum of partisanship in 
connection with getting the important 
housing bill through the Senate and con- 
ference. 

We have a big task to perform next 
year, as the Senator from Alabama 
knows, in writing a more permanent 
housing bill than we were able to write 
this year. To a large extent this bill, 
although excellent, is a stopgap measure 
intended to keep existing programs roll- 
ing until September 30, 1965. 

There are many recommendations of 
the administration and many recom- 
mendations of members of the subcom- 
mittee, including myself, which we felt 
could not be handled in the limited time 
available to us this year. But under the 
leadership of the Senator from Alabama, 
we shall have a fine housing bill next 
year, which will go deeply into the many 
unsolved problems and go a long way 
toward assuring a safe and sanitary 
home to every American family, and the 
adequate rebuilding of our cities. 

I cannot close without expressing my 
own deep regret for the breakup of the 
Alabama team. No two legislators have 
rendered greater service to their country 
in this highly important area of housing 
than Representative ALBERT Rains and 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN]. Representative Rarns has been 
a stalwart in the other body as the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] has 
been a stalwart in the Senate. We shall 
all miss Representative Rarns. I hope 
that his career in public service has not 
come to an end, and that in some way his 
enormous talents will again be enlisted 
in the service of his country. I person- 
ally shall miss him as a friend and shall 
miss him also as a wise and considerate 
legislator. 

I also commend the Senator from Ala- 
bama for the excellent work which he has 
done in connection with the passage of 
the bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am indebted to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania for his 
kind remarks. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the Senator from 
Alabama yield? 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the conference report on S. 
3049, the Housing Act of 1964, and to con- 
gratulate the managers of this bill for 
an outstanding report. 

I also want to call attention to a pro- 
vision in the bill that is of special signifi- 
cance and benefit to many citizens of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania who 
have suffered from the peculiar prob- 
lem of mine subsistence or mine fires. 
I refer to section 311(a) which provides 
that when property damaged as a result 
of mine subsidence or underground mine 
fires is acquired by and for an urban re- 
newal project the urban renewal au- 
thority purchasing such property will 
pay the difference between the present 
market value of the property and the 
value held by such property at the time 
the damage occurred. In other words, 
owners of such property would be com- 
pensated, under this provision, for dam- 
age caused by mine subsidence on under- 
ground mine fires. 

Credit for this provision should go to 
Representative JosEPH M. McDape, of 
Pennsylvania, who, as a member of the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, was instrumental in its inclusion in 
this bill. Congressman McDape repre- 
sents a district whose inhabitants have 
been plagued by the problem of mine 
subsidence for several years. He has 
persistently sought relief for them for 
a long time. 

As sponsor of S. 2614, a measure simi- 
lar in intent to section 311(a) of S. 3049, 
I strongly urged the Senate conferees on 
this bill to preserve this section. My 
bill would authorize a local public agency, 
in determining the price to be paid for 
land which has been damaged by sub- 
sidence of underlying mines, to ignore 
any diminution of value occasioned by 
that subsidence. I am especially pleased 
by the conference committee’s report 
and heartily endorse its adoption by the 
Senate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


TRIBUTE TO JAMES V. BENNETT, 
DIRECTOR OF U.S. BUREAU OF 
PRISONS 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the re- 
tirement of James V. Bennett at the end 
of this month will be a great loss to the 
Federal Government. I have been fa- 
miliar with his work during all the 27 
years that he has been Director of the 
U.S. Bureau of Prisons, and I have al- 
ways had the utmost respect for him and 
for the organization he has so capably 
headed. His experience and his ability 
in the field of public administration are 
matched by few government executives. 

The members of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Appropriations have always had 
a pleasant relationship with Jim Ben- 
nett. We have found his budget requests 
to be modest and reasonable at all times. 
As a matter of fact, we have been 
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markedly impressed by the extreme 
economy with which the Federal prison 
system has operated. The inspections 
that have been made each year by mem- 
bers of the committee suggest that Jim 
Bennett might, with justification, have 
asked for a more ample budget. 

I have become further acquainted with 
the work of Jim’s organization because 
of the location of three Federal prison 
camps in Arizona. These camps have 
made valuable contributions to the wel- 
fare of the areas in which they are sit- 
uated. The men of the camp near Tuc- 
son built a difficult mountain road into 
the pine forest on the crest of Mount 
Lemmon, and are currently engaged in 
maintaining it. The more recently es- 
tablished camp near Safford is now 
building a similar road up the eastern 
slope of Mount Graham, the top of 
which is over 10,000 feet above sea level. 
At all of the camps, including the one 
at Florence, the men have been of great 
assistance on a number of occasions in 
fighting forest fires. We are happy to 
have the Federal prison system in Ari- 
zona. 

In my many contacts with Jim Ben- 
nett I have been tremendously impressed 
by his knowledge of the problems of our 
Government, especially in the field of law 
enforcement and the administration of 
justice. He has never been one to look 
upon these problems with pessimism. 
On the contrary, he has been ready with 
constructive suggestions and with sup- 
port for worthy ideas advanced by oth- 
ers. He is of course internationally 
known as a prison administrator, but in 
my opinion his efforts to improve our 
system of criminal law are at least 
equally important. He has been a potent 
and effective spokesman in behalf of a 
rational approach to the problems of 
crime. 

I know I am speaking for the entire 
Senate Appropriations Committee when 
I say that the Nation is indebted to Jim 
Bennett for all that he has done. I hope 
that his retirement means that, freed of 
his administrative duties, he will have 
more time to work for the many human- 
itarian causes with which he has been 
so long identified. 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
I wish to take note today, along with 
a number of my distinguished colleagues, 
of the approaching retirement of Jim 
Bennett, the world-renown director of 
the Federal Prison System. Within a 
few days he will reach the mandatory 
retirement age for Federal service. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
National Penitentiaries I have been 
closely associated with Dr. Bennett. I 
refer to him as “Dr.” Bennett because 
his various honorary degrees include a 
degree as doctor of public administra- 
tion from my own college, Culver-Stock- 
ton. He is also known throughout the 
international criminological field as 
“Dr.” Bennett, as a tireless scientist, 
student, and teacher in the field of work 
he chose for his life’s career. 

His record is well known to all of us, 
and I will review it only briefly. He 
started Government service 45 years ago 
as an assistant investigator for the U.S. 
Bureau of Efficiency. One of his 
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eventual assignments included an in- 
vestigation of the Federal prisons begin- 
ning in 1926. Three years later he 
drafted a report for a congressional 
committee that led to the creation of the 
Bureau of Prisons in 1930. Mr. Sanford 
Bates, the Massachusetts commissioner 
of corrections who was appointed di- 
rector of the new bureau, immediately 
appointed Jim as an assistant director. 

In 1934, again as a result of legislation 
that Jim Bennett drafted, the Govern- 
ment corporation known as Federal 
Prison Industries, Inc., was created. Jim 
Bennett was appointed as its first Com- 
missioner, and the corporation thereafter 
was operated as an integral part of the 
Bureau of Prisons. At that time it sold 
$4 or $5 million in goods and services 
annually. Today its annual sales come 
to $40 million. 

Jim Bennett became director of the 
Federal Prison System in 1937, a post 
which he held for the last 27 years. The 
five Federal institutions that existed 
when the Bureau of Prisons came into 
being in 1930 have multiplied into nearly 
40—ranging from the big penitentiaries 
at Atlanta and Leavenworth to the pre- 
release guidance centers in the Nation’s 
four largest cities. The Federal Prison 
System is known throughout the world 
as the best in the corrections field. It 
is no coincidence that Jim Bennett is 
also known as the most outstanding ad- 
ministrator in corrections. 

Penal systems all over the world have 
benefited from the expertise collected by 
Jim Bennett and his associates. He was 
active in the International Penal and 
Penitentiary Congress from the early 
1930’s, and when its functions were taken 
over by the United Nations he partici- 
pated as a leading American delegate in 
the 1955 and 1960 U.N. Congresses on 
the Prevention of Crime and the Treat- 
ment of Offenders. Right now he is en- 
gaged in helping to plan the Third U.N. 
Congress, scheduled for 1965 in Stock- 
holm. Jim Bennett and members of his 
organization have visited many foreign 
countries in response to requests for 
prison surveys and technical advice. 
Immediately following World War II he 
also spent 6 months reorganizing the 
German civil prisons. 

The experience and training of Federal 
prison personnel have been made avail- 
able to innumerable States, counties, and 
communities. Former Federal prison of- 
ficials now head the penal systems and 
institutions of a number of States. Mis- 
souri is one of the States which has ben- 
efited from Jim Bennett's help. A num- 
ber of years ago he made a survey of our 
State penal system, and it marked a 
turning point. The Missouri system, 
headed by an individual whom Jim 
helped us to pick, has improved steadily 
ever since. 

Jim Bennett belongs to a number of 
bar organizations, including the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, the American Judi- 
cature Society, and the American Law 
Institute. He helped to draft the model 
penal code that is now influencing the 
reorganization of the penal codes of so 
many States. He has helped tremen- 
dously to obtain recognition in our Amer- 
ican criminal law of the complex prob- 
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lems involved in the disposition of the 
many types of offenders, including the 
mentally ill or psychotic, who come be- 
fore our courts. 

One of his foremost interests has been 
the matter of sentencing, and naturally 
some of his greatest contributions have 
come in that area of interest. Early in 
his own prison career he became aware 
of the deficiencies and rigidities in both 
the Federal and State sentencing sys- 
tems, and he began working toward im- 
provements. In 1948 he successfully se- 
cured the enactment of special proce- 
dures for determining the competency of 
mentally ill offenders and for making 
disposition of them. In 1950 he and a 
number of associates obtained the enact- 
ment of the Federal Youth Corrections 
Act, which for the first time introduced 
the indeterminate sentence into the Fed- 
eral courts. In 1958 he was the chief 
adviser to Representative EMANUEL CEL- 
LER and my predecessor, the late Senator 
Tom Hennings, in getting an omnibus 
sentencing bill enacted. The bill was 
drafted by Jim Bennett, and gave the 
courts a great deal of additional latitude 
in tailoring sentences to the needs of 
defendants—diagnostic studies prior to 
final sentence, a range of discretion in 
imposing indeterminate sentences, an 
extension of the Youth Act to offenders 
in their early twenties, and a method for 
discharging parolees from supervision 
when their rehabilitation is assured. 

The measure also included a provision 
authorizing the Federal judiciary to hold 
periodic seminars and institutes on sen- 
tencing. The purpose of the seminars 
was to develop more consistent standards 
of sentencing for the Federal district 
courts, and to eliminate the disparities 
and inappropriate sentences that Jim 
had worried about from the time he first 
entered prison work. Jim Bennett and 
the Administrative Office of the U.S. 
Courts have worked together in orga- 
nizing and carrying out the sentencing 
institute program. The results are al- 
ready apparent in improved sentencing 
standards, a somewhat smaller propor- 
tion of prison commitments, more use of 
probation, and fewer of the shocking dis- 
parities that caused President Kennedy 
so much work in clemency actions when 
he took office. 

Jim Bennett has made many contribu- 
tions to the improvement of criminal 
justice, and his work with the sentencing 
institutes has been among the most 
valuable. I trust that even in retire- 
ment he will remain active in the insti- 
tute program as a consultant, speaker, 
and resource person. His great knowl- 
edge concerning criminals and justice 
should continue to be made available to 
our judiciary, as indeed it should wher- 
ever it is needed. 

It was for this reason that our Sub- 
committee on National Penitentiaries 
printed a few months ago a collection of 
Jim Bennett’s writings. He has been a 
most prolific penman and his articles and 
speeches cover almost every possible 
phase of the problems of crime and de- 
linquency. It was the subcommittee’s 
purpose to make this knowledge more 
widely available to Members of the Con- 
gress, law schools, and others associated 
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in some way with the field of criminal 
justice. We have received many letters 
of approval for compiling and printing 
this material. 

My preceding remarks have been con- 
cerned largely with the more formal as- 
pects of Jim Bennett’s work. But his 
day-to-day official life has actually been 
made up of the many personalities with 
whom he has come into contact—abnor- 
mal personalities, bizarre personalities 
sometimes, personalities of almost every 
conceivable kind. In these terms, as in 
others, his career has been a rich and 
varied one. It has been filled with much 
hope for the redirection of strayed lives, 
sometimes a great feeling of satisfaction 
when such hopes have been realized, 
sometimes the deep disappointment of 
failure. But his interest in the people 
who have run afoul the law has never 
flagged for one moment. In my view it 
is Jim Bennett’s humanitarian interest 
in other people that has made him so 
effective in instilling a measure of hu- 
manitarianism into the abstractions of 
our criminal law. 

Mr. President, in closing I wish to ex- 
press my congratulations to Jim Ben- 
nett for 45 years of solid achievement 
and to thank him for his labors as a pub- 
lic servant without peer. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, one of 
America’s most distinguished public ser- 
vants will retire on August 31. James V. 
Bennett, Director of the U.S. Bureau of 
Prisons, entered Government service ex- 
actly 45 years ago. His career has been 
marked by solid achievement, and I 
should like to join in an expression of 
appreciation for all that he has done. 

I have long followed his career, for one 
reason because he has roots in the same 
part of New York State that I do. His 
father was for many years a parson at 
Sodus Point, and his mother was a 
schoolteacher. Jim himself was born 
near Rochester, at Silver Creek in Chau- 
tauqua County. As a youngster, he spent 
many summers working on his uncle’s 
farm near Poughkeepsie. 

Jim Bennett's contributions toward 
the improvement of criminal justice have 
been many. His work in making the Fed- 
eral prison system the best in the world 
is only one. When I was a member of 
the House Judiciary Committee, he ap- 
peared before our various subcommittees 
on many occasions in support of meas- 
ures intended to help the administration 
of justice, and he has appeared many 
times before subcommittees of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee. He has also 
labored among innumerable public and 
private groups in an effort to bring about 
a better understanding of the problems 
of criminal justice and how they might 
be resolved. In this connection, I was 
particularly pleased recently when the 
Senate Judiciary Committee printed a se- 
lection of his articles and speeches in a 
special document. The document will be 
of use to students and researchers in 
the field of criminal law for many years 
to come. 

I should like to note here the fact that 
Jim Bennett did all that he could to 
make civil rights more meaningful many 
years before the Supreme Court decision 
of 1954 which marked a turning point in 
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the civil rights movement. Although the 
segregation of races has long been tradi- 
tional among American prisons, and still 
is, all traces of discrimination have been 
removed from our Federal prisons. The 
work, educational, training, and recrea- 
tional activities have been integrated for 
as long as Jim Bennett has been Director, 
and the final integration of all housing 
units and dining rooms was accom- 
plished not long after World War II. 
With this achievement, I think Jim Ben- 
nett demonstrated a valuable lesson to 
the entire Nation. If, with enlightened 
leadership, the races can be persuaded to 
work peacefully together in the emotion- 
ally difficult situation of a prison, they 
ought to be able to do so, also with en- 
lightened leadership, in the free com- 
munity where there is so much more in- 
centive. 

Jim Bennett is entitled to our best 
wishes on his well-earned retirement, and 
also our hope that the benefit of his 
counsel will continue to be made avail- 
able to the Government and the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, to salute 
Jim Bennett on his forthcoming retire- 
ment is to salute one of the world’s 
greatest penological systems. Under his 
leadership, the Federal Bureau of Pris- 
ons has traveled far toward the at- 
tainment of the ultimate in the theory 
of corrections—that is, not to punish 
but to rehabilitate. He has inspired 
those under him toward intelligent un- 
derstanding and sympathetic aid to those 
who find themselves imprisoned. 

Jim Bennett, during 27 illustrious 
years as Director of the Federal prison 
system, has been recognized throughout 
the country and the world as the fore- 
most exponent of the tenets of modern 
rehabilitative penology. Few men have 
served so long or so faithfully through 
a period of such great change and such 
import in the history of our Nation. 

One cannot overlook his exceptional 
personal traits which have endeared him 
to all who know him, including thou- 
sands of unfortunate people who have 
passed through the gates of the prisons 
he administered. His feelings for the 
underprivileged, his personal kindliness, 
his willingness to visit and hear out the 
complaints and hopes of prisoners, have 
earned him esteem and affection 
throughout our land. 

Maryland has many citizens of great 
distinction, and Jim Bennett is certainly 
among the most notable. We trust that 
his retirement from Federal service 
means that he will have more time to 
pursue his varied interests in our State. 
His counsel will continue to be valued. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, the 
Bureau of Prisons is losing one of its 
most capable and effective administra- 
tors with the retirement of James V. 
Bennett as its Director. After 45 years 
of singular achievement in Government 
service, including 27 as Director of ‘the 
Bureau, Jim Bennett leaves behind an 
inspiring record of accomplishments in 
the field of criminal justice. 

I join my colleagues today in paying 
tribute to this man, whc has made such 
significant contributions to the better- 
ment of both communities and individual 
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offenders of the law. Guided by an 
abiding faith in the resilience of decency 
in every man, no matter how deeply it 
May become submerged and distorted, 
Jim Bennett has shed new light on the 
dual role of punishment and rehabili- 
tation for those who violate the law. 

A couple of years ago, Mr. Bennett, 
himself a native New Englander, wrote 
a penetrating article on “The New Eng- 
land Conscience and Prisons,” which was 
published in the New Hampshire Bar 
Journal, I was particularly interested 
in his statement singling out New Hamp- 
shire for having the lowest number of 
men in prison per 100,000 of population 
of any State in the Nation. Further- 
more, the latest FBI index of crime 
shows that the Granite State still leads 
New England, with the lowest number— 
531.1—of major offenses known to the 
police per 100,000 inhabitants. 

Mr, President, in the hope that my col- 
leagues and the millions of other readers 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp through- 
out the Nation will find it as enlightening 
as I have, I ask unanimous consent that 
this article, entitled “The New England 
Conscience and Prisons,” be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New Hampshire Bar Journal, July 
1960] 


THE New ENGLAND CONSCIENCE AND PRISONS 
(By James V. Bennett) 


As a New Englander myself I have often 
speculated why the New England conscience 
with respect to crime is so much different 
from that which apparently prevails in other 
sections of the Nation. This difference is 
shown most strikingly in the fact, for in- 
stance, that of all States, New Hampshire 
has the lowest number of men in prison per 
hundred thousand of population. For the 
Nation as a whole there are 120 men in 
prison per 100,000 population; in the District 
of Columbia there are 10 times as many (257) 
as in New Hampshire (25). In Massachu- 
setts people get sent to prison even for the 
common offense of adultery, yet it has only 
40 men and women in prison per 100,000 of 
population as contrasted to 137 for Cali- 
fornia, where no one ever goes to prison for 
adultery. 

Our statistics also show that in New Eng- 
land the Federal judges grant probation to 
about 50 percent of the cases, whereas in 
southern Iowa, for example, only 12 percent 
are given probation. Your juvenile delin- 
quency record is equally good, measured in 
terms of persons known to the juvenile 
courts. Moreover, the time actually served 
by offenders for particular offenses is shorter 
in New England than almost anywhere in the 
country. For instance, the average time 
served for all offenses is lowest in Vermont, 
10 months (16 months in New Hampshire), 
and highest in Illinois, 38 months. 

Now what do all these figures prove? Cer- 
tainly they cannot be used to demonstrate 
that crime is more prevalent in New England 
than elsewhere in the country. According to 
the FBI Crime Index, the number of major 
offenses known to the police runs about 408 

100,000 inhabitants in New Hampshire, 
459 in Vermont, and 468 in Maine, as com- 
pared to a national rate of about 900. 
Clearly, New England has not followed in the 
beaten path of beaten men who believe that 
crime can be stopped through harsh pen- 
alties. 

The latter approach has been tried in 
countless jurisdictions ever since imprison- 
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ment was substituted for multilation, ban- 
ishment, or death. There are a number of 
reasons why this popular nostrum for crime 
does not work. (That it does not work is 
easily proved by the twin circumstance that 
our American penal statutes are already the 
most severe in the Western World and at the 
same time our crime rate is the highest.) In 
the first place, the odds are with the offender 
to get away with any single act of crime. For 
all major crimes, only one out of seven is fol- 
lowed by conviction and the imposition of 
punishment. The actual rate varies by type 
of crime. There are, for instance, 290,000 
automobiles stolen during the course of a 
given year, but only 10,000 persons are con- 
victed and sentenced to prison or probation 
for this offense. Add to this the fact that 
numberless crimes are not even detected and 
reported, particularly the sex and white col- 
lar varieties. 

For another reason existing laws are com- 
promised and under practical pressures the 
district attorneys dicker with the defend- 
ants. In return for a plea of guilty, the dis- 
trict attorney will often prosecute for a lesser 
offense than the one which the defendant 
really committed. In the Federal jurisdic- 
tion, for example, from 80 to 90 percent of 
all criminal convictions are brought about 
on pleas of guilty, and the rate is much the 
same in the State jurisdictions. Hence, any 
deterrent effect the law may have is badly 
crippled from the outset, not to mention any 
possible rehabilitative treatment that a sen- 
tence based on all pertinent factors in the 
case might have brought the defendant. 

Then why saddle the prison with any part 
of the blame for the high-crime rate? 

In response to this some persons cite the 
high rate of recidivism among persons re- 
leased from prison. Admittedly the rate is 
high. Although we do not yet have valid 
statistics on the rate of recidivism among 
prisoners released from Federal prisons, we 
do know that two-thirds of the people who 
come into our institutions have served one 
or more prior sentences in local, State, or 
Federal institutions. 

But this does not justify the argument 
that the prison is a failure and at fault for 
much of the crime rate. We have already 
seen that the majority of offenders during a 
given year are not committed to prison. 
Hence, the prison deals only with a small 
segment of the criminal population. In ad- 
dition, of those persons convicted in our 
courts, an average of 40 percent are placed 
on probation, although in some courts it 
ranges as low as 10 percent and in others as 
high as 80 percent. The prison gets largely 
the more unregenerate, assaultive, and con- 
firmed types of criminals. 

There are today about 210,000 men and 
women in the 230 State and Federal prisons, 
reformatories, farms, and camps. Not in- 
cluded are an estimated 300,000 more in the 
nearly 3,000 local and county jails and 
workhouses, The institutions in which 
these persons are housed are old, inadequate, 
and overcrowded. One-third are more than 
70 years old, and some like Wethersfield, 
Trenton, and Baltimore are rounding out 
nearly 150 years of service. 

Consider for a moment the kind of men 
and women who get into prison. Some, 
make no mistake about it, are vicious, unre- 
generate enemies of society. Some, and a 
much larger number, are handicapped physi- 
cally and mentally. Some are sexual de- 
viates. Some are social misfits, and some 
there are who look upon work as the white 
man’s burden. Some are the disadvantages 
of our teeming cities and our distress areas 
of the mountains, blighted railroad or min- 
ing towns, or the victims of alcohol, drugs, 
and barbiturates. 

It is difficult, indeed, to catalog these law 
violators by their personality characteristics. 
It is not so hard to describe the kind of 
things they do. While most recorded crimes 
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are such offenses against the public order as 
disorderly conduct and drunkenness, it is 
the perpetrators of more serious crimes who 
end up in State and Federal prisons. The 
largest number. of these men by far are those 
who have been convicted of acquisitive 
crimes—burglary, larceny, forgery, auto- 
mobile theft, and the like. In this category 
fall about 65 percent of the major offenders 
who are committed to State prisons during 
a typical year. The next largest number are 
robberies, 11.7 percent, and then come the 
aggravated assault cases and the drug viola- 
tors, with 10.7 percent. Homicides, rapes, 
and kidnappings together account for about 
9 percent. The remainder are for miscel- 
laneous crimes like arson, gun-law viola- 
tions, and, I suppose, adultery. 

As a result of the many different kinds of 
laws applying to criminal acts and the many 
different ways they are administered there is 
an utter lack of consistency in the sentences 
received by convicted offenders. Depend- 
ing on the jurisdiction, two offenders who 
are quite similar in their backgrounds and 
crimes may receive substantially different 
penalties, and, convicted say of car theft, one 
may receive probation or a month or two 
in jail while the other may receive 5 or 10 
years in prison. The effect is to create a 
profound disrespect for the law in the very 
persons whom the prison is charged with in- 
culcating a greater measure of respect. 

To add to this already difficult situation 
the offenders sent to prison for corrective 
treatment are very often persons who need 
treatment of another sort. A prison is no 
place for persons whose crimes stem primar- 
ily from alcoholism, mental illness, and vo- 
cationally crippling medical disorders. But 
these persons comprise a growing proportion 
of prison populations, and treatment pro- 
grams intended primarily for persons whose 
antisocial behavior is the product of char- 
acter defects are further handicapped and 
compromised. 

But, in its rehabilitative efforts, the prison’s 
most burdensome handicap is the prevailing 
moral atmosphere of payola in our culture. 
It is difficult to develop more constructive 
habits of thought and action in prisoners 
when they are very much aware that the 
fast buck so very largely sets the tone of 
morality for a significant part of our society. 
The prisoners read the papers, and perhaps 
more than most citizens they keep up on the 
news about payola, false advertising in tele- 
vision, influence peddling in high circles, 
kickbacks in industry, and the many barely 
legal schemes that are devised to separate the 
unwary from his bank balance. 

The thought has been repeatedly and fu- 
tilely expressed that we are going to have 
juvenile delinquency as long as parents do 
not set good examples for their children. 
To this should be added the observation that 
we are going to have crime as long as there 
is any indication that the supposedly more 
law-abiding elements of our society embrace 
payola and similar unethical practices. The 
moral line between payola and crime is thin, 
and the difference can be easily bridged and 
rationalized by someone who is looking for 
an excuse for crime. 

Considering the many legal, financial, and 
social handicaps under which it must oper- 
ate, I think the prison does remarkably well 
in reshaping the lives of the offenders that 
are committed to it. While the prison deals 
only with a small part of the crime problem, 
it is perhaps doing better with that part than 
the other elements of society are doing with 
their share of the crime problem. 

Every prison, regardless of the nature of its 
program, can of course recite cases of ex- 
prisoners who have gone on to earn fine 
records in the community. Some of these 
men, bank embezzlers and income tax of- 
fenders for example, can be expected to do 
so, whether or not they go to prison. Their 
punishment and rehabilitation occurred si- 
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multaneously at the time they were caught 
and indicted. 

But there are many examples of men who 
had to go to prison to find therein the in- 
sights, skills, and mora) habits that event- 
ually permitted them to take their places as 
useful citizens in the outside world. I have 
a large file of success stories of this kind in 
my office, and they are only a sampling of 
the many more that take place. It is the 
stories of these men that convince me that 
the prison can be a place for rehabilitation 
and that helps me to keep my faith in the 
resilience of decency in every man, no mat- 
ter how deeply it becomes submerged and 
distorted at times. 

Recently I have come closer to the prob- 
lems that face the courts in determining the 
disposition of offenders because the Con- 
gress in 1958 assigned me the new duty of 
diagnosing and making sentencing recom- 
mendations to the courts concerning con- 
victed offenders committed to Federal insti- 
tutions for this purpose. Technically this 
period of observation is made possible under 
the new law by permitting the courts to im- 
pose an initial sentence for the statutory 
maximum while retaining for a period up to 
6 months the authority to modify or reduce 
the sentence. 

This procedure is intended to be used in 
those cases where the court has some ques- 
tion regarding the physical or mental condi- 
tion of the prisoner, where the court believes 
that a period of observation under control 
will produce pertinent information not 
otherwise available, or where the court 
wishes to pronounce sentence promptly but 
for some reason to keep the case under ad- 
visement. In this manner the judge secures 
as full and complete data as we are able to 
provide concerning the defendant and his 
mental and emotional health, his physical 
condition, his social history, and his voca- 
tional and educational needs. It gives the 
judge a good idea of the extent to which the 
defendant needs institutional treatment and 
how long might be required to bring about 
beneficial results. Also, it gives the court 
the benefit of the views of the people who 
must deal with the prisoner. 

In illustrating the kind of cases we have 
been getting under this procedure, I recall 
one man who was convicted on a charge of 
assaulting an Internal Revenue Officer, Pre- 
viously arrested on a charge of selling illicit 
liquor at an industrial plant, he had been 
placed on probation. Upon being notified 
by the Internal Revenue Service that he 
owed some $2,000 in liquor taxes, he tried 
to work out a compromise for about half 
that amount. When his compromise was 
not accepted, he entered an Internal Rev- 
enue Office and socked a collection officer. 

Unpopular as Internal Revenue collection 
Officers may be in this country, the Govern- 
ment must look with disfavor on an act of 
this kind. In fact, considering the well- 
known inevitability of taxes, it is an irra- 
tional act and the possibility of mental dis- 
ease in this case had to be considered. 
Committed to one of our institutions under 
the diagnostic procedure, he was found after 
a thorough psychiatric examination to have 
no sign of mental illness. He had no se- 
rious prior criminal record, and he had been 
a frugal, independent, hardworking person 
with seven children. Apparently it was one 
of those instances in which a man was un- 
able to resist an impulse to which I am sure 
many of us have given at least fleeting and 
furtive consideration over the years. In 
view of his previous history of stability, we 
recommended probation, and the court 


thereupon sentenced him to a 2-year proba- 
tion term. 

In another case, two police officers who 
had taken advantage of their positions to 
plan and execute a series of robberies were 
sent to us for observation and diagnosis. We 
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diagnosed one as being mentally ill, and be- 
cause his recovery was problematical, his 
offense was extremely serious, and the public 
had to be protected, we recommended a 25- 
year sentence. The other man was found to 
have personality inadequacies and needed 
vocational training and intensive counsel- 
ing. With the factor of deterrence of over- 
riding importance in this case, we recom- 
mended a term of 15 years, and the judge 
complied. However, both men were sentenced 
under the indeterminate sentence provisions 
which were also incorporated in the new 
statute authorizing the diagnostic studies. 

Under the old law, which had been in 
effect since 1910, offenders sentenced to 
prison by the Federal courts did not become 
eligible for parole until they had served one- 
third of the sentence imposed by the court. 
This requirement was automatic, and could 
not be reduced, regardless of how well the 
individual prisoner might respond to treat- 
ment. Needless to say, this rigidity in the 
parole law inevitably gave rise to disparities 
that affected the welfare and interest of both 
the community and the individual offender. 

For example, the largest category of offend- 
ers are sentenced to prison for auto theft, 
an offense carrying a 5-year maximum in 
the Federal courts. If the judge imposed the 
maximum, the prisoner had to serve a mini- 
mum of nearly 2 years before he could be 
considered for parole, notwithstanding any 
progress he may have made in his rehabilita- 
tion. In many cases our experience tells us 
individuals improve sufficiently in a year or 
18 months to warrant parole. On the other 
hand, if the judge imposed a shorter term, 
say 1 or 2 years, the brevity of the sentence 
made virtually impossible the period of com- 
munity supervision following release that so 
many of these offenders need. 

The rigidity of this system was first mod- 
ified to some extent by the Federal Youth 
Correction Act of 1950. Under this act the 
court was given the discretion to commit 
offenders up to age 21 for a period of 6 years, 
with the individual offender eligible for 
parole at any time. In fact, the act required 
that the youth be paroled no later than 4 
years after he had been committed. If the 
court wished the offender to be under au- 
thoritarian control for a longer period, it 
could commit him under the Youth Act for 
a period up to the statutory maximum pro- 
vided for the offense. But in any case the 
offender remained eligible for parole at any 
time. 

The indeterminate procedure has several 
advantages over the old regular procedure. 
For one thing, with the prisoner’s prospects 
for eventual release on parole dependent 
largely on his own efforts, the institutional 
staff can develop a realistic program for him, 
along with definite goals for him to achieve. 
It also reintroduces the offender to the com- 
munity under controlled conditions. During 
this crucial initial period he still has the 
counsel, psychological support, and if neces- 
sary, the authoritarian control of an experi- 
enced correctional worker, the probation 
officer. 

It was the success of the Youth Act and 
its undeniable advantages that led to the 
new sentencing legislation of 1958. In addi- 
tion to its provision for a period of diagnosis 
and observation, the new law equipped the 
judges with considerably greater discretion 
in imposing sentences. It extended the 
Youth Act itself to apply to potentially good 
candidates for rehabilitation up to and in- 
cluding age 25. It also authorized the courts 
in disposing of convicted adult offenders to 
give a completely indeterminate sentence, 
setting only the maximum term and leaving 
the matter of parole eligibility up to the 
U.S. Board of Parole. It also gave the court 
the option of setting parole eligibility at any 
point less than one-third the maximum sen- 
tence imposed. Again borrowing slightly 
from the Youth Act, the new law permitted 
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the Board of Parole to discharge from super- 
vision any parolee who had fully demon- 
strated his ability to live responsibly in the 
community. 

But while prisons, with their reformative 
and detention purposes strengthened by the 
new sentencing law, can retire a substantial 
number of persons from criminal occupations, 
they cannot alone reduce the crime problem 
to a level that would permit our society to 
rest easily. There are many other factors 
involved in this problem. The detection of 
crime and the apprehension of crime must 
be made several times more efficient if deter- 
rence is to be achieved by quick and sure 
penalties—and that is the only way that 
deterrence can be effective. The courts and 
the prosecutors must dispose of the offenders 
on the basis of the actual crimes they com- 
mitted and on the basis of the actual prob- 
lems they present rather than, in the interests 
of expediency, some lesser compromise. The 
sentencing laws of our States and to a lesser 
extent those of the Federal Government must 
be made more flexible, so that men may be 
retained in prison so long as they represent 
a menace to society—and no longer. 

Some of these ends lawyers can accomplish, 
but it is not by law alone that people can be 
made lawful and that is where the New Eng- 
land conscience comes to the fore. 

Above all our society must uplift its moral 
standards. A recent poll suggests that by 
and large our citizens feel that payola is a 
necessary if unfortunate part of a world in 
which life is still precarious and beset with 
practical hardships. The effect of our lax 
system of values is also seen in the violence 
and sensuality of the products of our com- 
munication media— television programs, 
magazines, books. These and the many other 
reflections of the ascendancy of material 
over moral values in our society must some- 
how be swept away, and I am convinced that 
it cannot be done entirely by law. Possibly 
it may be done by a reinvigoration of such 
old-fashioned institutions as the family, the 
school, and the church. Possibly it may be 
done by creating other social institutions 
that we do not now foresee. But it must be 
done. 

Perhaps it sounds unrealistic to propose 
the moral refashioning of our culture, Per- 
haps. But if that proposal is unrealistic, it 
is then unrealistic to expect to solve the 
crime problem. A society rich in material 
things and filled with relentless pressures for 
each individual to get as many of these things 
as he can—regardless of the moral standards 
that mankind has taken so many thousands 
of years to achieve—must therefore expect to 
pay a price for its competitive opulence. 
That price is crime. 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I rise to 
join other Senators in honoring James 
V. Bennett, who plans to retire at the 
end of this month as the Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. 

Jim Bennett has been an old and good 
friend of mine of 30-years standing. I 
met him at the beginning of my service 
in the Justice Department, and it seems 
to me that we have always been asso- 
ciated both personally and in some com- 
mon enterprise ever since. 

One of those many enterprises took 
place at the time of the Nuremberg war 
crimes trials when he came to Germany 
to organize that country’s civil prisons 
for the American military government. 
In this job as in the many other impor- 
tant positions he has held, he displayed 
outstanding intelligence, resourcefulness, 
and ability to get things done. 

These are the qualities that made Jim 
Bennett the top prison official in the 
country. These are the qualities that 
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have made him known and respected 
around the world, and these are qualities 
that we will need and call upon even after 
his retirement from the high position he 
now holds. 

To no man is the complex problem of 
crime an open book, but Jim Bennett has 
read it further than most of us and he 
has shared with us his vast knowledge 
in full measure. 

He has helped me in my work as 
chairman of the Juvenile Delinquency 
Subcommittee. He was among the first 
to warn us against the harmful effects 
of excessive crime, violence, and brutality 
portrayed on television; he has been a 
stanch supporter of laws to eliminate 
the irresponsible mail-order sale of 
weapons to felons, mental patients and 
young children; and he has been avail- 
able to me for consultation and advice 
on hundreds of the problems we en- 
counter in the daily work of the Juvenile 
Delinquency Subcommittee. 

Jim Bennett’s understanding of the en- 
tire spectrum of crime is reflected in a 
recent statement on delinquency in 
which he said: 


Behind almost every adult criminal, there 
is the shadowy figure of the juvenile delin- 
quent. It follows, therefore, as surely as 
day follows night that any reduction we can 
make in the number of juvenile delinquents 
means that there will not be so much adult 
crime, so much need for prisons, so much 
pace of money, or so much wasted in human 

ves. 


He has worked personally to prevent 
delinquency and thus to prevent young 
people from coming to the prisons under 
his charge. One of the remarkable 
things he has done in this area was to 
open “halfway houses” in a number of 
our Nation’s largest cities. These guid- 
ance centers have helped hundreds of 
young people to bridge the gap between 
the correctional institution and the com- 
munity, and the success of these Federal 
institutions has prompted several States 
and communities to create similar facili- 
ties on the local level. 

These are some examples of Jim Ben- 
nett’s work and there are a hundred 
others embellishing his directorship of 
this country’s Federal prisons and his ca- 
reer as a penologist and correctional 
administrator. 

It is certainly with regret that we see 
James Bennett leave the Bureau of 
Prisons. His great ability and his pro- 
fessional competence have been ac- 
claimed by Democrats and Republicans 
alike. He has served under both Demo- 
cratic and Republican administrations. 
And I know that we will continue to need 
his help and his advice in the handling 
of the crime problem in this country, in 
the coordination of Federal and local] 
services and in the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency. 

I for one will look forward to a con- 
tinued cooperation with Jim Bennett and 
I am confident that he will be available 
to all the people in Government and in 
the correctional field. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, a distin- 
guished Rhode Islander is retiring from 
Government service on August 31, after 
45 years of singular achievement. I am 
referring to James V. Bennett, Director 
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of the U.S. Bureau of Prisons. He is fa- 
mous the world around as a criminologist 
and correctional administrator, and he is 
a particularly honored figure to Rhode Is- 
landers. 

He has excellent credentials in our 
State. His father was a pastor in North 
Providence for 20 years; one of his broth- 
ers is a banker; and another a lawyer 
in Providence. Jim Bennett and four 
other members of his immediate family 
are graduates of Brown University, and 
so is his gracious and talented wife, 
Marie. The family’s ancestral home, 
built in 1669, has been deeded to the uni- 
versity’s affairs. Jim has been a speaker 
at commencement exercises and a good 
fundraiser for the university, and he has 
been honored with a doctor of laws de- 
gree. 

Jim Bennett’s accomplishments were 
the subject of considerable discussion in 
Congress 2 years ago, when he completed 
25 years as Director of the Bureau of 
Prisons. ‘Those accomplishments were 
summed up well in an article published 
on April 1, 1962, in the Providence Sun- 
day Journal, The article is still up to 
date; therefore, I request permission to 
have it reprinted in the Recorp, in recog- 
nition of Jim Bennett’s innumerable con- 
tributions to his Nation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Providence Sunday Journal, Apr. 
1, 1962] 
Top JAILER FOR UNCLE SAM 
(By Joseph M. Ungaro) 

WasHINGTON.—In 1926 a cheerful young 
man out of Brown University serving as a 
management analyst for the U.S. Bureau of 
Efficiency was assigned to investigate the dis- 
organized, inadequate Federal prisons. 

Three years later he completed a report that 
led to the creation of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons and his assignment to it as an As- 
sistant Director to help put the recommenda- 
tions into effect. Eight years later he became 
Director. 

In February, James Van Benschoten Ben- 
nett, 64 years old and still cheerful, observed 
the 25th anniversary of his appointment by 
quipping that he was “still working to put 
all his recommendations into effect” and by 
cutting a cake in which his staff had appro- 
priately baked a file. 

Mr. Bennett's humor and humility over- 
looks his national reputation in the field of 
correction and the many changes in the 
Federal prison system made during his ten- 
ure, but points up the humanitarian rather 
than custodial approach he brings to the 
post. 

His staff says he is a, prisoner of his pris- 
ons, the inmates and their problem, and “an 
easy touch” for his former convicts. 

Despite a busy schedule that includes a 9- 
or 10-hour day and “much homework,” Mr. 
Bennett visits his 31 institutions at least once 
a year to them, to talk with prisoners 
and to give convicts with a gripe a chance to 
air them in private to him. 

At his Washington office he maintains a 
petty cash box for former prisoners in need 
of a loan, This money comes from fees for 
speeches and articles and from his own 
pocket, 

“More than one probation officer has re- 
ceived a check from him, invariably with 
instructions not to disclose its donor, to help 
out a parolee who is having a difficult strug- 
gle,” according to Representative EMANUEL 
CELLER, Democrat, of New York, who has 
known Mr. Bennett for 40 years. 3 
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Mr. Bennett also corresponds with many 
of his former prisoners. At Christmas a 
table in one corner of his office is piled with 
cards from convicts, ex-convicts as well as 
judges, lawyers, and Congressmen. 

A bank robber who served time at Leaven- 
worth jotted on his Yule card to Mr. Bennett: 
“Am chief pantryman at the —. Everything 
is fine. Hope you are well.” 

Another former prisoner wrote: “Will al- 
ways like to hear from you. Have married 
and am very happy.” 

It is such notes along with the fact that 
about one-third of his prisoners are com- 
pletely rehabilitated and never return that 
are his “real reward in prison work,” Mr. 
Bennett said. 

“When an ex-convict reverts to type, he 
usually makes headlines which are very dis- 
couraging to us. When a man lets us down 
everyone is told about it. When he resumes 
the place in society to which his birthright 
entitled him, no one hears about it,” he 
added, 

Congressman CELLER, in a speech in the 
House calling attention to Mr. Bennett’s an- 
niversary, summed up his attitude thus: 

“Jim Bennett is not one of those hu- 
manitarians who is concerned with mankind 
only in the abstract. He is humanitarian 
in his dealings with the individual. He has 
a personal interest in the welfare of each 
prisoner he encounters.” 

In reminiseing about his 25 years as Di- 
rector, Mr. Bennett was particularly proud 
of the great strides made toward rehabilitat- 
ing prisoners. 

“We have educated our people out of the 
idea that their job is just to keep these un- 
fortunate men and women in custody, 

“Thirty years ago,” he said, "theoretical 
notions of rehabilitation obtained some cir- 
culation but punishment was still the pre- 
vailing philosophy in actual practice. Con- 
siderations of custody dominated all de- 
cisions affecting the prisoners.” 

In 1929, the Federal Government had more 
than 12,000 prisoners in 7 institutions and 
another 12,000 in State. prisons, county 
jails and workhouses. The Federal Govern- 
ment had about 650 poorly paid employees, 
mostly guards, in its prison system. 

Under Mr. Bennett’s direction the Federal 
prison system has grown to include 31 insti- 
tutions in 24 States with 5,000 career em- 
ployees engaged in the management of 23,000 
prisoners. 

Regimentation in every activity of prison 
life has given way to freedoms, which are 
intended to give the prisoners the desire to 
want to be rehabilitated. For example, lock- 
step cafeteria lines and bucket feedings 
have been replaced by informal table ar- 
rangements permitting inmates to eat in 
some measure with those of their own 
choosing. 

This freedom has even led to a prison 
without walls, bars, or guns. Mr. Bennett's 
pioneering effort at Seagoville, Tex., of an 
open Federal institution aimed at rehabili- 
tating first offenders has been successful 
and now has been adopted by the Air Force 
for court-martial offenders many States, 
according to Mr. CELLER. 

In fact, under Mr. Bennett’s philosophy 
preparation for a prisoner's return to so- 
ciety must begin the minute he checks into 
prison. 

Inmates are immediately classified and 
hardened criminals are sent to maximum 
custody prisons or the “supermaximum se- 
curity Alcatraz.“ Firm discipline is always 
maintained at all prisons from minimum to 
supermaximum ones. 

But along with the discipline there is an 
individual program of treatment and train- 
ing based on social, medical, psychiatric, 
educational, and vocational studies of each 
prisoner. 

The success of this formula is shown by 
the low Federal prison escape rate and the 
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fact that during the rash of violent. prison 
riots in the 1950's only one Federal institu- 
tion had any trouble. 

Mr. Bennett has served under 4 Presi- 
dents and 11 Attorney Generals. His busiest 
period was during the depression when Pres- 
ident Roosevelt pushed through as public 
works projects the construction of five Fed- 
eral penal institutions. 

“We had to have building plans drawn in 
30 days and contracts let within 6 months. 
Fortunately, we had done some advance 
planning because we thought we might get 
some money. But even so, those were long 
days.” 

Mr. Bennett’s most trying time” was dur- 
ing World War II when, he said, he was re- 
sponsible for carrying out the Selective Serv- 
ice Act in regards to conscientious objectors. 

“We had,” he explained, “about 11,000 of 
them, extremists of all kinds who did every- 
thing they could to make trouble.” 

One of the most difficult cases, he said, was 
a young man from a very prominent New Eng- 
land family. 

“When he came into our institution he 
went on a hunger strike and resisted our 
efforts to help him. After he became ill and 
weak we fed him intravenously and he pulled 
through. He is now out and is quite a re- 
spectable and satisfactory citizen. He even 
writes me occasionally. 

“Those were very difficult days. Loss of 
key men to the services, shortages of money 
and personnel and difficult people to cope 
with, but I feel no one can charge they were 
mistreated.” 

Mr. Bennett, tolerant and understanding of 
his prisoners, is less so with the attitude of 
those responsible for sending them to him. 

In lectures and speeches throughout the 
country he has harped on the lack of coop- 
eration between police, courts and the 
prisons; lack of cooperation between States 
to build modern, regional prisons; inequi- 
table sentencing, and lack of training facili- 
ties for those going into prison work. 

“I hope the day is rapidly coming when 
courts, police, and correctional people will 
work closer together. 

“You can’t scare people into following the 
law. Punishment is a weak reed for de- 
terring crime. 

“Police and courts must stop thinking of 
prisons as just a place for putting someone 
away, as if he were a wild animal. 

“There must be cooperation to deter crime, 
to attack the social problems of crime and to 
make greater efforts toward rehabilitation.” 

Another pet peeve of Mr. Bennett, who has 
been called in by many States as a consultant, 
is the failure of States to get together to 
build regional prisons that would have the 
necessary rehabilitation facilities that are 
often too costly for individual States. g 

Turning around at his desk he pulled out 
records to show that the 5 New England 
States have a total of 320 women prisoners in 
5 separate institutions. New Hampshire had 
1 woman prisoner and Rhode Island had 17, 
for example. 

“Why can't they get together?” he asked 
defensively. “Greater cooperation would be 
a major step forward,” he answered. 

The disparity of sentences also bothers Mr. 
Bennett. In a recent speech in Michigan he 
cited several examples of how virtually the 
same offense drew different sentences in dif- 
ferent States. > 

For example, he noted: “For auto theft, 
an offense so often involving similar factors, 
one court in this circuit imposed terms 
averaging 48 months, but eastern New York 
imposed terms averaging slightly in excess 
of 14 months. The proportion of all types of 
convicted defendants placed on probation 
ranged from 67 percent in South Carolina 
to 10 percent in western Tennessee.” 

The prison chief’s solutions to the. prob- 
lems of sentencing would be exhaustive pre- 
sentence investigations of the individual and 
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other indeterminate sentences so that a pris- 
oner would be released only when he is 
rehabilitated. 

In a lecture at Yale University Mr. Bennett 
declared: The man who goes to prison under 
a sentence sufficiently flexible to enable the 
authorities to structure his term to what he 
actually is rather than to technical charge 
to which he pleads can be dealt with more 
intelligently and effectively. You do not 
know where to start when all you know about 
a prisoner is that he was committed, for 
say, 1 or 2 years for violating section so of 
chapter so and so.” 

“Mr, Correction,” as Senator Epwarp V. 
Lone, Democrat, of Missouri, called him in a 
Senate speech on Mr. Bennett's anniversary, 
was brought up in Providence. He worked 
his way through Brown University by cutting 
meat in the Providence Public Market. 

After getting an A.B. from Brown in 1918 
he became a cadet in the Army Air Corps. 
He worked his way after the war through 
the ranks of the old U.S. Bureau of Efficency 
and was their chief investigator when he 
took on the problems of prisons. 

He married Marie Ettl in 1919 and they 
have three children, Edmund J. Bennett, 
Mrs. Homer Humbert, and Mrs. Henry J. 
Bell. 

He received an LL.B. degree from George 
Washington University in Washington in 
1926 and honorary doctorate degrees from 
Brown University in 1950 and Springfield 
College in 1955. 

He also was honored on the floor of both 
the Senate and House in February on the 
25th anniversary of his appointment as 
director of Federal prisons. 

Senator Long also called him “one of our 
most distinguished public servants.” Sena- 
tor Roman L. Hruska, Republican, of Ne- 
braska, paid tribute to “his humane philoso- 
phy and to the enlightened efforts by which 
he has succeeded in making the Federal 
prison system a standard for the world.” 

Mr. CELLER declared in the House: “But it 
is what he has done for our American pris- 
oners that will stand as his enduring monu- 
ment. When he came upon the prison scene, 
our Federal institutions were neglected 
abodes for the wretched. Prisoners were cast 
aside like broken tools, never to be used 
again. Today the same Federal penal system 
is a model for all the nations and all the 
world to follow.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp a tribute to 
James Bennett by the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK]. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BURDICK 

It has been only within the past year that 
I have become acquainted personally with 
Jim Bennett and the Federal Prison System. 
However, I have known for many years of 
Jim’s reputation as the country’s outstand- 
ing penologist and his organization's repu- 
tation as the country’s outstanding penal 
system, In North Dakota we have fewer 
prisoners in relation to our population than 
all but two other States, and penal adminis- 
tration is a relatively minor activity. But 
with my assignment to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee’s Subcommittee on National Peniten- 
tiaries I have observed that this work is a 
very significant part of law enforcement and 
the administration of justice in the Fed- 
eral jurisdiction. 

the current session of the Con- 
gress I have attended hearings of our sub- 
committee on the problems of the Federal 
Prison System and have also visited a num- 
ber of Federal institutions ranging from the 
U.S. Penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa., to the 
open camps in Arizona. I think I have seen 
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a good cross section of the Federal system, 
and if it is true that an organization is but 
the lengthened shadow of one man, Jim 
Bennett is an exceptionally dedicated and 
able man. 

The several institutions that I have visited 
are staffed by highly trained and experienced 
personnel, They are realistic in their out- 
look and yet patient and hopeful in trying 
to rehabilitate the prisoners in their charge. 
I have received the distinct impression that 
they know what they are doing, and although 
they have a most difficult and at times dis- 
agreeable task, they are imbued with a re- 
markable esprit de corps. And a remarkable 
loyalty to their chief, Jim Bennett. 

I have also been highly impressed by the 
great economy with which these institutions 
are operated. They depend in large part 
upon the materials and equipment that other 
Government agencies consider surplus to 
their needs. The inmates are garbed in sur- 
plus clothing, the maintenance and repair 
work is done very largely with surplus ma- 
terials, and throughout each institution one 
fmds here and there a piece of equipment 
that has been renovated and made useful 
after some other agency cast it off. The 
institutions also support each other in a 
variety of ways, such as exchanging farm 
produce and meat, performing jobs that one 
institution may be better equipped to do 
than another, and conducting certain busi- 
ness affairs for each other. It is apparent 
that a good job is being done with little 
fanfare and comparatively little cost to the 
Government. 

My own impressions of Jim Bennett on 
the many occasions on which we have dis- 
cussed prison problems during the past year 
confirm the skilled leadership that he has 
provided the Federal prison system. As my 
distinguished colleagues are well aware, he 
brought a great deal of preparation to his 
job. He was an investigator for the old 
Bureau of Efficiency for more than 10 years 
following 1919, and one of his assignments 
was to investigate thoroughly the problems 
of the scattered Federal prisons of that day. 
When as a result of his work the new Bureau 
of Prisons was created in 1930, he served 
for 7 years as Assistant Director before being 
appointed Director. 

His history is familiar to all of us, and I 
share my colleagues’ regret that he intends 
to retire soon, Despite the tremendously 
difficult assignment he has held for so long 
the years rest lightly upon him. Jim Bennett 
is today a vigorous and competent adminis- 
trator with a high enthusiasm and readiness 
for innovation that is found in few younger 
men. I know that hard work and a dedica- 
tion to the welfare of his fellow man will 
continue to form the pattern of his life, and 
I hope that he will be able to find time to 
lend his counsel to the various Judiciary 
Subcommittees on the questions of law en- 
forcement and criminal justice in which he 
is so much interested. As he approaches the 
day of his retirement, he has my best wishes 
for a new, equally productive and perhaps 
more rewarding career in the days to come. 


pig@hessive PENOLOGIST 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
news of Jim Bennett's retirement as Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
at the end of this month brought to mind 
a flood of deep feelings. Not long after 
my appointment to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, I became a member of the Na- 
tional Penitentiaries Subcommittee and 
observed at firsthand the tremendous 
influence he has had on the development 
and direction of our Federal prison sys- 
tem. His humane, yet realistic approach 
to the problems within his jurisdiction 
has won for the Bureau of Prisons the 
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respect and regard of all who are con- 
cerned with the administration of crimi- 
nal justice. ‘ 

In reviewing Mr. Bennett’s service, I 
could do no better than cite the an- 
nouncement of the Department of Jus- 
tice. He has, the Attorney General noted, 
made a “historic contribution to justice 
in America” for which the Nation will 
always be grateful. The New York Times 
commented editorially, Mr. Bennett is 
“one of the most farsighted men in the 
enforcement of criminal law. Mr. Ken- 
nedy spoke, if anything, with understate- 
ment when he called Mr. Bennett a man 
of ‘rare compassion, intelligence and 
Skill.“ 

I ask unanimous consent to insert at 
this point in my remarks the Department 
of Justice announcement of Mr. Ben- 
nett’s retirement. 

There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

Mr. Bennett drafted the legislation estab- 
lishing the Bureau of Prisons in 1930 and 
was appointed an assistant director of the 
Bureau at that time. He became Director 
in 1937, succeeding Sanford Bates, and has 
been its Director ever since. 

Since the establishment of the Bureau, it 
has grown from 5 to 31 major installations 
and now has 22,000 prisoners, 6,000 em- 
ployees, and an annual budget of $70 million. 

Mr. Bennett has been responsible for 
countless innovations and reforms which 
have made the Federal Prison System a model 
not only for State correction systems but 
also for those in other countries. 

In addition to the reforms leading to the 
establishment of the Bureau, he drafted 
legislation establishing Federal Prison In- 
dustries, Incorporated, an inmate-staffed 
complex whose sales have grown from about 
$4 million in 1934, its first year, to $40 million 
last year. 

He has been largely responsible for the 
enactment of a number of sentencing and 
correction acts. One is the Youth Correc- 
tions Act of 1950, permitting courts to take 
more effective rehabilitation action through 
discretionary sentencing. 

Another is the Omnibus Sentencing Act 
of 1958, permitting courts to tailor sentences 
to the progress inmates make toward re- 
habilitation. 

One of Mr. Bennett's most recent under- 
takings has been the system of prerelease 
guidance centers, first established in 1961. 
In these “halfway houses,” located within 
major cities, youthful offenders serve the 
last few months of their sentences while 
working at regular Jobs and receiving coun- 
seling on their readjustment to society. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, in ad- 
dition to the pioneering legislation in 
the field of penology with which he has 
been associated, I cannot fail to mention 
one other bill Mr. Bennett helped design. 
This is the Criminal Justice Act, which 
awaits the President's signature this 
week. Perhaps no other piece of legis- 
lation so well illustrates his broad con- 
cern for the problems of poverty and the 
administration of criminal justice. For 
a quarter of a century Mr. Bennett has 
urged and worked for a measure of this 
kind, which will better assure an ade- 
quate defense of indigents accused of 
Federal crimes. It is both fitting and 
gratifying that this proposal in which 
he believed so deeply will become public 
law within a week of his retirement. 
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Earlier this year the National Peni- 
tentiaries Subcommittee compiled a se- 
lection of Mr. Bennett’s writings and 
published them under the title “Of 
Prisons and Justice.” The title is most 
appropriate, for as prisons are his work, 
justice has been his objective. By 
perusing the amazing scope of articles, 
the reader cannot escape the realization 
that many reforms in the criminal law 
largely evolved from the forward look- 
ing efforts of Mr. Bennett. The book 
is a remarkable testament to his devotion 
to the cause of criminal justice. 

I share the splendid sentiments of the 
Washington Post as expressed in its re- 
cent editorial about Mr. Bennett. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, to 
print at this point in my remarks the 
editorial entitled Well Done.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

< WELL DONE 

Few men in public life haye earned the 
accolade Well done” more fully than James 
V. Bennett, who is retiring this month as 
Director of Federal Prisons. In the 27 years 
that he has held this position Mr. Bennett 
himself has become a Washington institu- 
tion, We surmise that almost everyone who 
knows him has come to regard him as & sort 
of ultimate authority on prison management 
and prison reform and on the baffling human 
problem of transforming criminals into use- 
ful members of society. 

Probably the greatest tribute that will be 
paid to Mr. Bennett as he steps down from 
his exacting responsibility will be the regrets 
and good wishes he is recelving from the men 
he has kept in prison. This high regard for 
him among the prisoners themselves does 
not stem from any “coddling” or any belief 
that he is soft“ on crime. Inmates of the 
31 Federal penal and correctional institu- 
tions know that they are run with hard- 
headed efficiency. But they also know that 
the Director of the system has a personal 
interest in their welfare, that they will be 
treated with the utmost fairness and that 
the aim of the system is to give them a new 
chance in a law-abiding society. 

Mr. Bennett has earned special distinction 
for his sponsorship of the Youth Corrections 
Act of 1950 and for his indefatigable efforts 
to save young offenders from criminal ca- 
reers. He has sought to keep the light of 
hope still burning in the hearts of even the 
most desperate law violators and to help 
them develop skills that can give them a new 
orientation in the world of free men. At the 
same time he has exerted a highly construc- 
tive influence on the public attitude toward 
released prisoners. 


Mr.HRUSKA. Mr. President, because 
of its mandatory age requirements, the 
Federal Government is retiring one of 
its most able leaders. Beyond that, the 
course of social justice is losing a cou- 
rageous and compassionate champion. 
Mr. Bennett’s contributions are happily 
not ended, however. By his agreeing to 
remain as a consultant, we can look for- 
ward to his continued service and, con- 
sequently, to continued progress in the 
field of penology. 


VERNON R. ALDEN: A GREAT OHIO 
LEADER 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 

the war on poverty aims at helping 

Americans break away from the cycle 
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American life. We cannot close our eyes 
to the paradox of poverty amidst plenty 
in our Nation. 

A great step forward toward eliminat- 
ing poverty in our country was taken 
when the Congress by an overwhelming 
vote in both Chambers passed the Eco- 
nomic Opportunities Act of 1964. Very 
shortly we shall also pass the Appalachia 
bill which will bring to the inhabitants 
of the 10-State Appalachian area some of 
the benefits and opportunities which the 
rest of us have enjoyed. 

Many have said that the poor are al- 
ways with us. It is now time to say 
that our belief in a better life for every 
American is always with us, and that we 
are willing to work toward that goal. 

One American who has performed out- 
standing service to his nation in this ef- 
fort is Vernon E. Alden, president of 
Ohio University in Athens, Ohio, one of 
the great institutions of higher learning 
in our Nation. 

For many months now, Dr. Alden has 
been devoting 1 day a week as chair- 
man of an advisory task force to set up 
the Job Corps in the antipoverty bill. 
In this capacity he was one of the chief 
advisers to the President in helping to 
shape the nationwide war on poverty. 

Since passage of the Economic Op- 
portunities Act of 1964, Dr. Alden has 
been devoting a part of his time, talent, 
and energy to the Appalachia bill now 
pending before the Congress; The Ohio 
University president will head a meeting 
of college and university presidents from 
the 10 States involved. These men will 
consider what they, from their special 
positions, can contribute to the Appa- 
lachia program. In this capacity Presi- 
dent Alden will be very much representa- 
tive of the people of southeast Ohio. 

Mr. President, it is amazing that some 
Members of the House of Representatives 
who oppose these legislative proposals 
would criticize Dr. Alden’s participation 
in these programs. 

They say that those like President 
Alden who give their time and energies— 
with dedication and without pay—are 
“taking too much time away from Ohio.” 
These are the very people who say the 
local and State communities should un- 
dertake these colossal tasks. Then, they 
find it improper for a great university 
president, a leader in their own State, 
to contribute his knowledge and a small 
part of his time in helping cure a serious 
ill in our Nation. In my judgment, these 
Ohio Members of the other body—and I 
refer to Representatives Devine and 
ABELE—are dead wrong in their highly 
partisan comments regarding this far- 
sighted educator. 

I commend President Alden of Ohio 
University as a fine example of how the 
war on poverty will be won. Through 
the efforts of this Ohioan, and many 
others like him, the people of my State 
will help shape and wage this mid-20th 
century battle against human suffering. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an Associated Press article en- 
titled “Ohio University’s Alden Claims 
Full Backing of Trustees” be printed in 
the Recorp at this point as part of my 
remarks 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OHIO UNIVERSITY’s ALDEN CLAIMS FULL BACK- 
: ING OF TRUSTEES 

ATHENS, On10.—Ohio University President 
Vernon R. Alden said Wednesday he has the 
full backing of university trustees in his 
nonpaying post as a special poverty adviser 
to President Johnson and added “doesn’t 
understand” published reports criticizing his 
activities. 

Representative SAMUEL L. DEVINE, Repub- 
lican, of Ohio, suggested that trustees call in 
Alden and ask him to explain charges by an- 
other Ohio Republican, Representative 


:HOMER ABELE, that Alden tried to pressure 


him to vote for the poverty and Appalachia 
aid bills. 

Alden, who is vacationing in Massachu- 
setts, said: 

“I don't really understand Congressman 
DEvINeE's suggestion.“ 

Alden has been serving 1 day a week as 
chairman of the Johnson task force to set up 
a Federal Job Corps under the antipoverty 
bill which was passed this week by Con- 


gress. 

In a statement issued by Athens, Alden 
said: 

“When President Johnson asked me to 
give a day a week to help plan the Job Corps, 
this request was fully discussed by our board 
of trustees and approved. Also when Goy- 
ernor Rhodes asked me to serve as chairman 
of the Ohio Valley Regional Development 
Council, our trustees encouraged me to ac- 
cept. 

“I believe that both these activities are 
very much in the interest of the people of 
southeast Ohio and of the university.” 

Alden, who said he is leaving his post as 
Job Corps adviser now that the bill has 
passed Congress, has been flying to Wash- 
ington weekly since Johnson asked him to 
serve. 

Devine charged that Alden was spending 
too much time away from the university. 

ABELE accused the university president of 
trying to pressure him to vote for the pov- 
erty bill. 

The Ohio Congressman who termed the 
poverty bill “an awkward attempt * * * to 
pull the political hat trick,” joined the 
State’s 17 other Republicans in voting against 
the bill. 


POVERTY BILL WILL SHOW THE 
WAY 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
President Johnson’s antipoverty pro- 
gram marks the beginning of a national 
commitment to deal with the cruel para- 
dox of poverty amidst plenty in our Na- 
tion. It is not a program to support the 
poor, but to give them a real opportunity 
to develop their skills and talents and to 
contribute to and partake of the prom- 
ise and wealth of America. 

The Economic Opportunities Act of 
1964, passed in both Houses of Congress 
by an overwhelming vote, embodies a 
sound and comprehensive program to 
eliminate poverty. Its effects will be felt 
before the end of this year in depressed 
areas, in migratory labor camps, in city 
slums, and elsewhere where up to now 
Americans have lived without hope or 
needed help. 

Among those who will benefit great- 
ly from this legislation will be under- 
privileged youth now confined and con- 
demned to slum life in cities such as 
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New York, Chicago, Baltimore, and, in 
my State of Ohio, Cleveland. 

On August 3, an editorial appearing 
in the Cleveland Press, one of America’s 
outstanding newspapers, pointed out the 
ways in which the poverty program 
would help Cleveland. It stated: 

Greater Clevelanders could be benefited 
by every aspect of the measure. 


Mr. President, I am proud to have 
supported and voted for this program 
which will mean so much to the poor 
and often forgotten of my State and of 
the Nation. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial in the Cleveland Press, 
entitled “Poverty Bill Would Help Cleve- 
land,” be printed in the Recor at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Cleveland Press, Aug. 3, 1964] 

POVERTY BILL WOULD HELP CLEVELAND 


President Johnson's antipoverty bill moves 
to the floor of the House this week. Repre- 
sentatives from Greater Cleveland would be 
doing their constituents a service by help- 
ing its passage. 

The Senate has already cleared the meas- 

ure. 
While no perfect answer is available for 
wiping out poverty in the United States, 
Johnson at least has offered a beginning. 
His program has been called the most com- 
prehensive ever designed to help the poor 
and illiterate. 

It is a massive approach to the school 
dropout problem and Cleveland public 
schools stand to benefit under the program. 

In some respects the poverty struggle will 
resemble the present Community Action for 
Youth effort being carried on in the Hough 
area. 

The bill also would create a Job Corps 
through which 40,000 young men and wom- 
en would be given training and further edu- 
cation, a work-study program to aid needy 
college students and a work-training pro- 
gram to keep a hoped-for 200,000-teenagers 
from dropping out of school. 

Greater Cleveland could be benefited by 
every aspect of the measure. It has been 
estimated that Ohio would get $12,700,000 in 
Federal aid in the first year of the pro- 
gram. Chief benefactors of course will be 
youth—stumbling, ill-advised, ill-educated 
youth. 

As President Johnson said, “This pr 
will show the way to new opportunities for 
millions of our fellow citizens, It is a strug- 
gle to give people a chance.” 

A BAD PENNY ALWAYS RETURNS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN.. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota, 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I pre- 
sume that if these remarks were to bear 
a heading, that heading would be “A Bad 
Penny Always Returns.” And when a 
penny has become red with concealment 
and disuse, it returns with vengeance. 

Last night President Johnson said he 
wanted to put an end to riders by night 
and an end to violence in the streets by 
night. Certainly, every Member of this 
body wants that to eventuate, but it 
seems to me the time has come when 
the kinds of civil disobedience and pub- 
lic rioting and threats to life and prop- 
erty which have been taking place with- 
in the past few months have reached the 
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stage where they call for something be- 
sides lipservice, something besides news 
releases, something besides pious decla- 
rations. First of all, we ought to dis- 
cover what is behind the riots, and, sec- 
ond, we ought to do something effective 
to stop them. Law and order should be 
restored in the United States. 

It was well and good—and the Senate 
approved with only one dissenting vote— 
that the United States should strike at 
the nests of communism in North Viet- 
nam after they had brazenly attacked 
our ships in the seas off Vietnam. This 
is good, but it is not enough. We should 
start striking at the causes of the dis- 
ruptions and riots taking place in the 
streets of America and in our fine cities 
and communities. 

These riots are not the spontaneous 
affairs we have been led to believe they 
are. There are reasons behind them. 
One reason, as usual, when we have in- 
ternal strife in this country is the long 
tentacles of international communism 
moving into the domestic areas of 
America. 

In last night’s Washington Evening 
Star this double column heading ap- 
peared: “Peiping Urges Negroes in 
United States to Street War.” It is an 
Associated Press article written by Wil- 
liam L. Ryan. Let me read a part of it, 
because it deals with an old American 
“bad penny,” a Red one, who was em- 
ployed, unhappily, by previous Demo- 
cratic administrations and given high 
positions in offices in which he had great 
access to confidential information, and 
was instrumental in injuring our Ameri- 
can strength and security. 

Since this Communist agent, who held 
office under past Democratic adminis- 
trations, was permitted to escape pun- 
ishment after we discovered who he was, 
identified him, and exposed him, we find 
now that we are suffering from the dregs 
of such inaction and ineptitude, because 
he has come back to help disrupt Amer- 
ica at home and to destroy our fair rep- 
utation abroad. 

Let me read the story by Mr. William 
L. Ryan, because it brings back some 
nostalgic and some highly unpleasant 
recollections to the senior Senator from 
South Dakota: 

Broadcasts from Red China have been 
pouring out a torrent of advice to American 
Negroes to take to the streets in armed revo- 
lutionary violence and even guerrilla war. 


Who among us will deny that these 
results have eventuated and are even 
now taking place in some of the great 
metropolitan areas of America? 

Ireadon: 

The Chinese claim Negro violence in Amer- 
ica. must be encouraged in the name of “the 
national liberation movement.” 

Peiping has enlisted a man called Frank 
Coe. A Frank Coe once was a target of a 
U.S. Senate investigation for alleged spying 
on behalf of international communism. 
He had been a high-paid secretary of the 
International Monetary Fund in the late 
19408. 


Mr. Ryan was almost correct, in that 
Mr. Coe was indeed the subject of a con- 
gressional investigation. I hold in my 
hand the only remaining available copy 
of the hearings entitled “Hearings Re- 
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garding Communist Espionage in the 
US. Government,” conducted from July 
31 through September 9, 1948. 

Here Mr. Ryan was slightly in error. 
They were conducted not by the Senate, 
because in those unhappy days the Sen- 
ate did not even have a committee for 
the investigation of communism. It was 
conducted by the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, at a time when I 
was serving as its acting chairman. 
Therefore, I recall pretty well what 
transpired concerning Mr. Coe. I shall 
allude to that a little later. I continue 
to read from the article: 

Just a year ago, China’s Mao Tse-tung 
issued a declaration urging “the world’s peo- 
ple’—meaning the Communists—to move in 
on the U.S. situation. Peiping now uses its 
advocacy of violence in America as a club in 
its ideological war with the Soviet Commu- 
nists 


The Chinese want nonwhite people in 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America to believe 
Peiping is their only true friend. Red China 
is trying to shut the Russians out of Asia 
and take over revolutionary causes—the 
“national liberation movement”—in all un- 
derdeveloped areas, 

EXHORTS TO VIOLENCE 

Last week, to commemorate the first an- 
niversary of Mr. Mao’s declaration, a series 
of rallies was held in China. One speech 
was delivered by American comrade Frank 
Coe,” as Peiping radio described him. 


Parenthetically, not from Mr. Ryan, 
but from the senior Senator from South 
Dakota, this is the same Mr. Coe who 
was a former Communist employee of 
the U.S. Government. 

I continue the article: 

Mr. Coe noted that Mao's declaration was 
widely distributed among Negroes in the 
United States. He told the rally American 
Negroes “are beginning to talk more and 
more about armed self-defense, about fight- 
ing for freedom by any means necessary, 
about guerrilla warfare and civil war.” 

Mr. Coe said true Marxist Leninists ad- 
vocate armed self-defense,” and “liken the 
stand of nonyiolence to that of Khrushchev.” 
He accused pro-Khrushchev Communists in 
America of counseling Negroes to stop their 
violence. 

Mr. Coe praised William Epton, the 32- 
year-old leader of the ‘Progressive Labor 
Movement,” which he has said is financed 
by Red Chinese money. 


Mr. President, this ought to be inter- 
esting to those who are saying, “We 
ought to stop the violence in the streets. 
My goodness, things are getting awful. 
People cannot even walk up and down the 
avenues of our large cities without being 
attacked at night. Law and order has 
broken down. We ought to stop it.” 

Mr. Coe’s report suggests that one way 
to stop it is to contact the law enforce- 
ment officials and talk to them about the 
Communists in this country perpetuat- 
ing communism, and precipitating riots. 

Here we have a former governmental 
Official, Frank Coe, now working for Mao 
Tse-tung, a comrade all the way, with 
Moscow in 1948 and now with Peiping in 
1964. He says Mr. Epton is being 
financed by Red Chinese money, 

The article continues: 

Epton has been indicted for criminal 
anarchy in New York. ; 


Apparently Mr. Epton will not be avail- 
able for a few days to continue his ef- 
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forts, but it is logical to assume that 
someone else—perhaps one of his asso- 
ciates—will be picking up those Chinese 
shekels and will continue to carry out 
the moves and instructions of the Com- 
munist-created riots as long as we do 
nothing to prevent them, or expose the 
fact that communism is behind a great 
many of these terrible street demonstra- 
tions which are taking place. The Fed- 
eral Government had better be doing 
something more effective about it than 
deploring the fact that it is taking place. 

Riots too long continued in America 
in certain areas can spread to total an- 
archy in some other municipal areas. 

From all this we might draw a les- 
son. Some people—and good people— 
in this country do not believe in con- 
gressional investigations of communism. 
They would downgrade such investiga- 
tions, and would attack the committee 
members who engage in them. 

I was acting chairman of the com- 
mittee back in the days of Alger Hiss, 
Whittacker Chambers, Elizabeth Bent- 
ley, and Frank Coe. I suffered my fair 
share of inspired leftwing criticism in 
those exciting days. 

One of those who was exposed at those 
hearings in 1948 was Lauchlin D. Currie, 
who is now in South America, in Colom- 
bia, helping Communist activities down 
there I presume to destroy the benefits 
received from American aid. 

But, let me return to Mr. Coe. At page 
916 of the hearings he was quoted as tes- 
tifying that he had been the secretary 
of the International Monetary Fund, 
which position he still held at that time, 
in 1948. 

It is rather curious what Communists 
can do when they get into these high 
governmental positions. Here we note 
that Coe was secretary of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. In that capacity 
he helped in the thoroughly disgrace- 
ful manner in which our Government 
contributed to the fall of Nationalist 
China, by depreciating its currency and 
withholding aid, at the time the Na- 
tidnalist Chinese had a chance to defend 
themselves from the attacking Commu- 
nist forces from the North at the close 
of World War II. 

Not being content with doing that, 
Coe is now employed by Mao Tse-tung 
as one of his spokesman and public re- 
lations officials in helping to promote 
the global program of the communism 
espoused by the Red Chinese, and is now 
trying to get even with his former em- 
ployer, the American Government, by 
inciting riots, and funneling money into 
this country, and bragging about it and 
naming some of the people who have re- 
ceived the money in order to create a 
bad impression at home and a bad im- 
pression abroad. 

A bad penny does indeed return. 
Especially a Red one. 

Perhaps we should look again at the 
Otepka case, and ask ourselves whether 
we are moving into a situation, 5 or 6 
or 8 years from now, when it will develop 
that what Otepka said was right, and 
ask ourselves whether it is no better to 
punish people at whom the finger of 
guilt is pointed, instead of punishing 
security officers like Otepka. Instead of 
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catching the wrongdoers it appears we 
now prefer to shoot the watchman. 

I wonder if someday we will read 
another story of Communist infiltration 
like the one it was my sad duty to put 
in the Recor today. It frightens me to 
read how our security rules are being 
relaxed to how identified security risks 
of the past are finding their way back 
on the Federal payroll. 

I ask unanimous consent, because this 
is the only remaining copy of the hear- 
ings which I have been able to locate, 
to place in the Recorp at this point the 
testimony of Frank Coe when he 
appeared before the committee which I 
was chairing, accompanied by Counsel 
O. John Rogge. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TESTIMONY OF FRANK COE, ACCOMPANIED BY 
COUNSEL O. JOHN ROGGE 


Mr. CoE. Mr. Chairman, I have a state- 
ment I would appreciate giving if the com- 
mittee will allow me. 

Mr. 'StTRIPLING. Just a moment, Mr. Coe. 
The committee will be glad to receive your 
statement, but we would like first to get you 
identified on the record. 

Will you please state your full name and 
present address? 

Mr. CoE. My full name is Virginius Frank 
Coe, but for a number of years I have not 
used the first name. My address is 1918 
North Roosevelt Street, Arlington, Va. 

Mr. STRIPLING. When and where were you 
born, Mr. Coe? 

Mr. Cor. I was born in Richmond, Va., 
January 5, 1907. 

Mr. STRIPLING. Were you ever employed in 
the Federal Government? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir; I was, several times. 

Mr. SrTRIPLING. Is that covered in your 
statement? 

Mr. Cox. No; it is not. 

Mr. SrTRIPLING. Would you outline to the 
committee your Government service? 

Mr. Cox. I will be glad to. I was first em- 
ployed in the Federal Government as a tem- 
porary consultant in the Treasury in 1934 
for several months. Although I was offered 
employment then and subsequently in the 
Federal Government, I left it at that time 
and did not return permanently until 1939 
mainly for the reason that at that time I 
did not like the conditions of work. 

In 1936 I was also a consultant for a brief 
time in the Treasury and again in 1939. To- 
ward the end of 1939 I was appointed finan- 
cial adviser to the Federal Security Admin- 
istrator. I served in that position until the 
middle of 1940, when I accepted an assign- 
ment to form a fiscal staff in the National 
Defense Council or to help form such a staff. 

After several months there I was offered 
the position of Assistant Director of the 
Divisions of Monetary Research in the Treas- 
ury. That would have been in the fall or 
late fall of 1940. i 

All of tħese dates are approximate. I 
served in the Treasury until the end of 1941. 
In the middle of that period of service I was 
sent to London and became a special assist- 
ant to the U.S. Ambassador in London, 
Winant. 

I returned to the Treasury and after sev- 
eral months left it. Beginning in 1942 and 
through 1942, 1943, 1944, I served on the 
staff of the Board of Economic Warfare and 
its successor agencies, serving as assistant 
to the Executive Director of the Board and 
later as Assistant Administrator of the For- 
eign Economic Administration, which was 
formed by an amalgamation of several agen- 
cies. 

In the beginning, I believe it was, of 1945 
I was offered a position as Director of the 
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Division of Monetary Research in the Treas- 
ury Department, in which position I served 
until I left the Federal Government in June 
1946, 

At that time I became secretary of the 
International Monetary Fund, which posi- 
tion I still hold. 

Mr. STRIPLING.: You have a statement, Mr. 
Coe? 

Mr. Cog. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STRIPLING. Mr. Chairman, I suggest 
that he read his statement at this point if 
it is agreeable. 

Mr. Munpr. I think he should be per- 
mitted to read his statement. 

Mr. Coz, On August 5 I telegraphed your 
chairman asking to appear before the com- 
mittee and testify under oath. I wish to 
say that the allegation which Miss Bentley 
apparently made to this committee about 
my being a member of a Communist espi- 
onage group is entirely false. I do not 
know Miss Bentley, and to the best of my 
knowledge I have never seen or talked with 
her. I have never been a member of such 
a group as she has described. I have never 
been a member of the Communist Party. I 
have not followed the line of that party nor, 
for that matter, the line of any political 
party or group. I have never given official 
information to any person known to me to 
be a member of the Communist Party or an 
agent of the Soviet Union. To the best of my 
knowledge I have never given official infor- 
mation to any unauthorized person. 

One of the members of this committee has 
been reported as saying that these hearings 
would leave the decision to public opinion, 
If public opinion is to decide, surely the 
committee ought to hear witnesses on be- 
half of the accused. Such witnesses should 
be heard and cross-examined, and Miss Bent- 
ley should likewise be cross-examined. The 
public would not find such testimony as 
exciting as the original accusation, but at 
least all the facts would be available. 

I understand that this committee has 
previously decided against using such pro- 
cedures on the ground that, though they 
may be incumbent on a court, they are not 
desirable for a legislative. committee. It 
seems to me, however, that this committee 
does in fact function as a criminal court. 
Before this committee there are accusers and 
accused, just as in a court. The accused are 
punished. The grave and sensational charges 
which are made here are given wide pub- 
licity, and that is a cruel punishment. It 
hurts the accused; his family, and his frends 
and associates. 

The peculiarity of this court is that all 
who are accused before it are punished—the 
innocent and the guilty alike. Under the 
present methods of the committee, that re- 
sult is inevitable. As the committee knows, 
these views are held by many people. I hope 
they will be given consideration. 

I wish to thank the committee for allow- 
ing to make this statement. 

I am now prepared to answer any ques- 
tions. 

ee STRIPLING. Mr. Coe, do you know John 
Al 

Mr. CoE. John Abt was at the University 
of Chicago when I was a student there. I 
believe I met him at that time. I may have 
met him in Washington, but I do not be- 
lieve so. 

Mr. STRIPLING. Do you know Solomon Ad- 
ler? 

Mr. Cor. Yes, I do. I met him at the 
Brookings Institute in 1933 or 1934. He 
worked with me in the Treasury and I have 
seen him from time to time. 

Mr. STRIPLING. Do you know Norman Burs- 
ler? 

Mr. Coz. I may have met Norman Bursler 
when he did some work in the Justice De- 
partment, but I cannot recall. 

Mr. STRIPLING. Do you know Lauchlin Cur- 
rie? 
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Mr. Cor. Yes; I have known Lauchlin Cur- 
rie. He and I were members of the same 
staff in the Treasury Department in 1933. I 
worked under him and I have seen him from 
time to time. 

Mr. Stratic. Do you know Edward J. 
Fitzgerald? 

Mr. Cox. I know Edward J. Fitzgerald. He 
worked on a staff which I supervised. I have 
seen little of him. 

Mr. STRIPLING. Do you know Harold Glas- 
ser? 

Mr. Cor. Yes. Harold Glasser was at the 
University of Chicago at the same time as I 
and I knew him in the Treasury Department. 

Mr. STRIPLING. Do you know Sonia Gold? 

Mr. Cox. Sonia Gold worked in the Divi- 
sion of Monetary Research. She was em- 
ployed there when I came. 

Mr. STRIPLING. Do you know Bela Gold? 

Mr. Cor. Bela Gold was employed in an 
office which I supervised at the Foreign 
Economic Administration. t 

Mr. STRIPLING. DO you know Jacob N. 
Golos? 

Mr. Cox. No. 

Mr. Srriptinc. Do you know Joseph B. 
Gregg? 

Mr. Cox. No; to the best of my knowledge. 
Mr. STRIPLING. Do you know Michael 
Greenberg? 

Mr. CoE. Michael Greenberg was on the 
payroll of the Board of Economic Warfare 
and I knew him at that time. 

Mr. Stara. How well did you know 
him? 

Mr. Cor. Not very well. 
from an office which I su to work 
with Mr. Currie. I saw little of him and 
after a time that arrangement was discon- 
tinued. 

Mr. STRIPLING. Do you know Maurice Hal- 
perin? 

Mr. Cox. I do not believe so. 

Mr. STRIPLING. Do you know Alger Hiss? 

Mr. Coz. I have met Alger Hiss but know 
him only slightly. 

Mr. STRIPLING. How many times have you 
met him? 

Mr. Cor. I have never met him except to 
bump into him in some other company I 
should say two, three, not more than four or 
five times. 

Mr. STRIPLING. Do you know Julius J. 
Joseph? 

Mr. Coz. Not to the best of my knowledge. 

Mr. STRIPLING. Do you know Charles 
Kramer? 

Mr. Cog. Yes, I have met him. He called 
on me in the Treasury in 1945 once or twice 
in connection with some investigation, but I 
don’t know him otherwise. 

Mr. STRIPLING. Do you know Irving Kaplan? 

Mr. Cog. Irving Kaplan I knew first in 
1939, I believe. He was assigned by another 
agency to make a study of the wage records 
of the Federal Security Agency. I saw him 
from time to time and later in 1944, I believe 
it was, he was employed in the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration. 
ford STRIPLING. Do you know Duncan C. 

Mr. Cox. To the best of my knowledge, I 
have never met him. 

Mr. SrrIiPLING. Do you know Solomon A. 
Lischinsky? 

Mr. CoE. I met Solomon Lischinsky once 
or twice I believe at the time UNRRA was 
winding up. He came to the Foreign. Eco- 
nomic Administration or the Treasury De- 
partment for that employment. Otherwise 
I don’t know him. 

Mr. STRIPLING. Do you know Harry Magdoff? 


Mr. Coz. I haye met Harry Magdoff once 
or twice only. 


Mr. STRIPLING. Robert Miller, III? 

Mr, Coz. Robert Miller is a parent at the 
school where my children go and I have met 
him there. 


Mr. Srriptinc. Do you know Willard Z. 
Park? 


He was assigned 
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Mr. Coz. To the best of my knowledge, no. 

Mr. SrrIPLING. Do you know Victor Perlo? 

Mr. CoE. Yes; I knew Victor Perlo slightly 
as an economist in the Government and in 
1945, I believe it would have been, he was 
employed in the Division of Monetary Re- 
search when I directed it. 

Mr. STRIPLING. Do you know Mildred Price? 

Mr. CoE. To the best of my knowledge, I 
have never met her. 

Mr. STRIPLING. Do you know William W. 
Remington? 

Mr. Coz. I don’t believe I ever met him. 

Mr. STRIPLING. Allan Rosenberg? 

Mr. Cox. Allan Rosenberg was an attorney 
in the Foreign Economic Administration— 
in the Board of Economic Warfare and held 
other positions in the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, and I knew him there. 

Mr. STRIPLING. Do you know Abraham G. 
Silverman, George Silverman? 

Mr. Cox. Yes; I first met Silverman in 
1943, I believe, at the Brookings Institution, 
knew him subsequently in Washington, and 
knew him socially. 

Mr. STRIPLING. Do you know Nathan Greg- 
ory Silvermaster? 

Mr. Cox. Yes; I knew Nathan Gregory Sil- 
vermaster first, I think, in 1939. I believe I 
met him through Mr. Ullmann, who was at 
the Treasury when I was there. At that 
time, in 1939 and 1940 we knew each other 
socially and I have seen him from time to 
time since. 

Mr. STRIPLING. Do you know William H, 
Taylor? 

Mr. Cox. William H. Taylor was employed 
in the Division of Monetary Research at two 
times when I was there. He is presently a 
member of the International Monetary Pund. 

Mr. STRIPLING. Do you know Helen B. Ten- 
ney? 

Mr. Cox. I don't believe I ever met her. 

Mr. STRIPLING. William L. Ullmann? 

Mr. Cor. William L. Ullmann was em- 
ployed in the Treasury when I was therè in 
1939. Isaw him then. 

Mr. STRIPLING. You were the supervisor, 
were you not? 

Mr. CoE. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. STRIPLING. Were you his supervisor? 

Mr. Cor. I may have been his supervisor. 
Not at that time, no, sir. 

Mr. SrTRIPLING. Were you ever his super- 
visor? 

Mr. Cox. In 1945 I was his supervisor be- 
cause I directed the division. In 1941 I was 
an assistant director of the division and cer- 
tainly to some extent was his supervisor. 

Mr. STRIPLING. Do you know Donald N. 
Wheeler? 

Mr. CoE. Donald N. Wheeler, I believe, was 
at the Treasury in 1989, 1940, or 1941 for a 
brief time and I saw something of him then. 

Mr. STRIPLING. And you know Dr. Harry D. 
White? A 

Mr. Cox. Yes. I entered the Government 
at the same time and worked with him at 
various other times. 

Mr, STRIPLING. I have no questions, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I may 
say something about the question of know- 
ing in the Government. A long list of names 
has been read to me, as it has been before, 
and I have previously testified under oath, 
waived immunity, and testified under oath 
concerning these things. 

Mr. STRIPLING. Where was that, Mr. Coe? 

Mr. Cor. That was before a grand jury. I 
would like to say first that any minor dis- 
crepancies in my statement on various oc- 
casions are unintentional. I am s 
now as to my best recollection. I cannot 
recall details about persons or dates about 
persons. 

Mr. Munor. I take it that wouldn't hold 
for your printed statement? 

Mr. Cox. No, sir. I thought about that 
quite carefully. The second point I want 
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to say especially, in view of the allegation 
that these people comprised a group, is that 
so far as I can see these were never a group 
in any shape or form, They never acted 
as a group. As the testimony before you 
shows, some knew each other and some did 
not. The nearest they ever came to being 
a group, to my knowledge, was in the playing 
of volleyball. They used to meet, or a 
number of these people used to go out Sun- 
days and play volleyball. I personally didn't 
do it because I didn’t get up that early. On 
the one or two occasions I did go out, I saw 
some and not others. I could, if it were of 
any relevance 

Mr. STRIPLING. Just a moment, Mr. Coe. I 
would like to ask you: Are you thoroughly 
familiar in detail with the lives of these peo- 
ple? Can you testify as to whether or not 
they are a group? 

Mr. Cox. I am testifying as to my knowl- 
edge and experience of them. 

Mr. STRIPLING. How complete is your 
knowledge and experience of them? 

Mr. Cox. I am willing to go into that with 
regard to any one of them. I am saying 
first, especially since I have been alleged 

Mr. STRIPLING. Just a moment. How many 
times have you been to the home of Nathan 
Gregory Silvermaster? 

Mr. Cor. In 1939 or 1940, I suppose I was 
there 10 or 12 times. 

Mr. STRIPLING. How many times was he at 
your home? 

Mr. Cox. Several times. 

Mr. STRIPLING. And how many times were 
you at the home of John Abt? 

Mr. CoE. Never. 

Mr. STRIPLING. Never there? 

Mr. Cox. No. 

Mr. Srriptinc. Was he ever at your home? 

Mr, Cox. No. 

Mr, STRIPLING. Where did you meet him? 

Mr. Cox. At the University of Chicago. 

Mr. STRIPLING. How many times? 

Mr. CoE. That was 20-some odd years ago. 
I should think 

Mr. STRIPLING. You are not too familiar 
with his habits, then, are you? 

Mr. CoE. No, sir; I may say I am talking 
particularly 

Mr. SrrIiPLING. To continue, Solomon Ad- 
ler - do you know him? 

Mr. Coz. Les, sir. 

Mr. STRIPLING. How many times have you 
seen. him? 

Mr. Coz. I must have seen him a hundred 
times. 

Mr. STRIPLING. At your home? ` 

Mr. CoE. Sometimes. 

Mr. STrRIPLING. Have you been to his 
home? 

Mr. Cog. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srriptinc. How about Norman Burs- 
ler? y 

Mr. Cor. I have seen almost nothing of 
him. 

Mr, STRIPLING. You are not familiar with 
him. You couldn't speak for Mr. Bursler 
whether he comprised a group or not? 

Mr. Cox. I can speak to this effect. This 
is the effect I am speaking to: So far as I 
can say from my acquaintance with these 
people 

Mr. STRIPLING. Now, these people 

Mr. Rocce. I object to this interruption. 

Mr. Cor. As far as I can see, these people 
did not comprise a group. 

Mr. Munor. Just a moment. 

Mr. STRIPLING. I want to find out, Mr. 
Chairman—— 

Mr. Munpr. You have indicated of your 
own volition that you knew a great deal 
about how these people acted, where they 
went, where they played, where they gath- 
ered together. I think counsel is perfectly 
within his rights to interrogate you speci- 
fically about them. You brought the mat- 
ter up. Go ahead, Mr. Stripling. 5 

Mr. STRIPLING. Lauchlin D. Currie? 
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Mr. Cox. I have seen him in work capacity 
and socially. 

Mr. STRIPLING. How many times socially 
and during what period? 

Mr. Cox. I saw most of Lauchlin Currie 
in the period 1939 through 1947. I would 
see him for lunch from time to time and 
from time to time I would go to his house. 
At times he would come to mine. 

Mr. STRIPLING. Edward J. Fitzgerald? 

Mr. Cog. Edward J. Fitzgerald I have seen 
little of. 

Mr. STRIPLING. Harold Glasser? 

Mr. Cox. Harold Glasser I knew as a stu- 
dent at the University of Chicago. I knew 
him when I was employed at the Treasury 
Department in 1939 and at other times. I 
should say I have seen a good deal of Harold 
Glasser. 

Mr. STRIPLING. Sonia Gold? 

Mr. Coz. Sonia Gold I knew only in 1945, 
I believe, when she worked in the Division 
of Monetary Research, and I saw her from 
time to time as a supervisor of her work. 

Mr. STRIPLING. Michael Greenberg? 

Mr. Cox. Michael Greenberg I saw several 
times. 

Mr. STRIPLING. How many times? 

Mr. Coz. Perhaps six, perhaps a dozen. 

Mr. STRIPLING. You said several. A dozen 
is quite 

Mr. Cog. I must have seen Michael Green- 
berg—I can’t remember the year when I saw 
him—he was employed in the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration or Board of Economic 
Warfare, one or the other. 

Mr. STRIPLING. About when? 

Mr. Cor. I should think it was 1943 but I 
am not sure. 

Mr. STRIPLING. You are not sure what year? 

Mr. Cog. No. 

Mr. STRIPLING. You only knew him this one 
particular year? 

Mr. Cog. That was the only time I knew 
him. 

Mr. STRIPLING. How about Maurice Hal- 
perin? 

Mr. Munor. Before we leave Mr. Green- 
berg, as I recall your earlier testimony about 
him, you said something about the relation- 
ship or the arrangements being terminated. 
I didn’t know what that referred to. You 
were talking about Mr. Greenberg at that 
time? 

Mr. Cor. As I recall, he was assigned as an 
assistant from: our agency to Mr. Currie, who 
was then at the White House on the staff. 
After some time that arrangement was ter- 
minated, I believe, by Mr. Currie because Mr. 
Currie found he did not need an assistant, or 
for some other reason, I don’t recall. I be- 
lieve that later in a rearrangement of the 
FEA or the BEW he was shifted, but I do not 
recall. 

Mr. STRIPLING. Alger Hiss? 

Mr. Cor. I have said only several times. 

Mr. STRIPLING. Julius J. Joseph? 

Mr. Cox. To the best of my knowledge, not 
at all. 

Mr. STRIPLING. Charles Kramer? 

Mr. Cox. Once or twice in the Treasury De- 
partment only, I believe. 

Mr. STRIPLING. Once or twice? 

(Mr. Coe nods head in the affirmative.) 

Mr. STRIPLING. Irving Kaplan? 

Mr. Cox. Kaplan, as I said, I first 
knew, I believe, in 1939 when he worked on 
some wage-and-hour figures of the Federal 
Security Agency where I was employed. At 
that time I saw a fair amount of him. I read 
his report and had to deal with him, 

Mr. STRIPLING, Solomon Lischinsky? 

Mr. Cox. Solomon Lischinsky I met once or 
twice, and I believe he was in to me about 
employment the last time I saw him. 

Mr. STRIPLING, Harry Magdoff? 

Mr. Cox. Very seldom. 

Mr. STRIPLING. Robert T. Miller? 

Mr. CoE. Robert T. Miller, to the best of 
my knowledge, I knew first as a parent at the 
school where my children are. 
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Mr. STRIPLING. Victor Perlo? 

Mr. Cor. Victor Perlo I have met once or 
twice before I asked him to accept employ- 
ment in the Division of Monetary Research. 
At that time I saw him as a supervisor when- 
ever it was necessary. 

Mr. SrripLine. William W. Remington? 

Mr. Coz. I don't believe I have met him. 

Mr. STRIPLING. Allan R. Rosenberg? 

Mr. Cog. Allan R. Ronsenberg was acting 
in the general counsel’s office at the Board 
of Economic Warfare at the time I was em- 
ployed there. Isaw him then. He was also 
in various positions in the Foreign Economic 
Administration, and I saw him. 

Mr. STRIPLING. I mean after hours, after 
working hours, How often did you see these 
people? 

Mr. Cor. Ask me about each one, and I 
will be glad to tell you. 

Mr. STRIPLING,. In asking for information I 
am trying—— 

Mr. Cox. I believe I seldom, if ever, saw 
Mr. Rosenberg after working hours. 

Mr. STRIPLING. You did not play volleyball 
during working hours; did you? 

Mr. Cor. As I have said, I was not a volley- 
ball player. 

Mr. G. You brought up the fact 
that these people probably got together only 
to play volleyball. 

Mr. Coz. I said that the group—and I 
was speaking of the group about which 
Bentley made an allegation concerning 
me 

Mr. STRIPLING. Which group? 

Mr. Cor. That was the Silvermaster group. 

Mr. STRIPLING. All right. 

Mr. Cog. I said that so far as I knew the 
only way in which it could be said that those 
people acted as a group was in the playing 
of volleyball and even there several of the 
people she mentioned were never, in my 
judgment, or rarely present, and I was one 
of them. 

Mr. SrTRIPLING. How about George Silver- 
man? 

Mr. Cor. George Silverman I know well; 
saw socially a good deal of. 

Mr. SrTRIPLING. Nathan Gregory Silver- 
master? 

Mr. Cox. Nathan Gregory Silvermaster I 
saw in 1939 and 1940 a good deal socially. 
Thereafter I saw him from time to time, but 
infrequently. 

Mr. STRIPLING. Did you ever see any of the 
people mentioned on this list at Mr. Silver- 
master’s home? 

Mr. Cor. I may have; I do not recall. 

Mr. Srrr.ine. You do not recall whether 
you ever met any of them or not? 

Mr. Cog. The time when I was at Mr. Sil- 
vermaster's home, Mr. Chairman, was about 
9 years ago now. It would not surprise me if 
I had seen some of them. 

Mr. Munpr. Do you remember seeing Mr. 
Ullmann in Mr. Silvermaster’s home? 

Mr. Cox. I should say I could be almost 
certain of that. 

Mr. Mounor. Certain that you did or did 
not? 

Mr. Cor. I cannot remember but I am al- 
most certain that he was there at that time, 
since I certainly know now and knew then 
that he lived there. 

Mr. STRIPLING. William H. Taylor? 

Mr. Cor. William H. Taylor I have not seen 
much of socially, During most of this period 
he has been abroad. 

Mr, STRIPLING. Donald Wheeler? 

Mr. Cor. Donald Wheeler I saw, as I stated, 
very little about 9 years ago—8 or 9 years 
ago. 

Mr. SrTRIPLING. Harry D. White? 

Mr. Con, Harry D. White I worked for twice 
in permanent positions and kept in touch 
with and saw from time to time at lunches 
and to a certain extent socially. 

Mr. STRIPLING. Mr. Chairman, I would say 
that with 18 names on the list his acquaint- 
anceship with them was very casual. 
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Now, do you want to continue your state- 
ment about the group, Mr. Coe? 

Mr. CoE. Yes, sir. I would like to say a 
couple of more things, if I may. I noticed 
that there was introduced here a telephone 
device for recording numbers, which indi- 
cated that my name was on a telephone de- 
vice which Mr. Silvermaster used. 

Following that I dug out or had my sec- 
retary dig out the same devices which were 
used in my office in 1945 and 1946. That isa 
time subsequent to Miss Bentley's apparent 
activity. I found on that list Silvermaster’s 
name. I also found on one such device which 
was used in our office 266 names, on another 
200. 

The point I am making is that some of 
these people, according to my knowledge, 
were friendly to each other, some were not, 
some were thrown into juxtaposition by the 
nature of their work, some were not, and that 
inevitably in Washington, as everybody 
knows, you meet and know a great many 
people. 

In saying that I do not wish to imply that 
in any way any of these people ever gave 
mé any cause to doubt their loyalty to the 
U.S. Government. 

Mr. Munpt, You do, however, corroborate 
that portion of Miss Bentley’s testimony 
which goes to the effect that a great number 
of these people associated with Mr. Silver- 
master did know Mr. Silvermaster rather in- 
timately, so well in fact that they did move 
around in groups on hiking trips and volley- 
ball games; and it would certainly seem con- 
celvable that people who liked each other so 
well that they played volleyball together on 
Saturdays and Sundays and holidays might 
conceivably know each other so well they 
would meet together socially in the evening 
also. But at least you have provided one 
very interesting corroborative piece of evi- 
dence heretofore lacking, and that is that 
these people have been associating together 
in groups, volleyball groups, but nonetheless 
in groups. 

Mr. Cog. Mr. Chairman, may I say that 
each is, of course, entitled to his opinion on 
that, but the one person—on the few times 
I was out to play volleyball, the one that 
I did not see there was Silvermaster. 

Mr. Munpr. That is perfectly correct be- 
cause the testimony was to the effect that 
these people associating together gave this 
material to Miss Bentley through Mr. Silver- 
master. 

Mr. HÉBERT. I think it might be well to 
point out to the witness—he has made a 
point of the telephone indicator which was 
introduced—it may be well to point out to 
the witness that it was quite necessary to 
introduce such a piece of evidence because 
with rare exceptions—and you are included 
among the rare exceptions—these men re- 
fused to talk on the ground that they might 
self-incriminate themselves. 

Mr. Cor. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I was not 
making my point for that purpose. I was 
making the point for the purpose of indi- 
eating that I, at least, and I believe most 
other people who worked in fairly high posi- 
tions in Government, had very extensive 
acquaintances in Government. 

Mr. HÉBERT. There is no doubt about that. 
These people were brought in here and re- 
fused to answer questions, And it became 
incumbent on the committee to get the evi- 
dence the best way we could. 

Also your reference to the Silvermaster 
group—at no time was it ever indicated in 
the testimony that this group of people got 
together for social activity or volleyball as 
a group. One possibly couldn’t have known 
the other, as a matter of fact, if you want to 
place it that way. It was known as the 
Silvermaster group to designate the certain 
number of people in the group over which 
Silvermaster presided and ugh which 
the group contacted. Miss. tley through 
Silvermaster. i 
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Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, I personally am 
unable to account for the behavior known 
to me of a number of these persons if they 
were members of a group in any such sense 
as alleged here. I know of differences be- 
tween the men. I know of differences in 
the positions that they took on various cru- 
cial issues in the Government, which are non- 
explicable. to me on the grounds such as 
have been brought forward here. 

Mr. HÉBERT. It is amazing to us also, Mr, 
Coe. 
Mr. STRIPLING. Mr. Coe, I would like to ask 
you if you are acquainted with an individual 
by the name of Whittaker Chambers. 

Mr. Cog. No, sir. To the best of my 
knowledge I have never met him. 

Mr. STRIPLING, In 1935 or 1936 did you know 
an individual by the name of Henry Collins? 

Mr, CoE. To the best of my Knowledge I 
have never met him, 

Mr. STRIPLING. Did you know an individual 
known to you only by the name of Carl. 
C-a-r-1? 

Mr. Cog. I have never known anyone 
simply as Carl. 

Mr. Striptina, That is all the questions I 
have. 

Mr. CoE. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MUNDT. The committee may have some 
questions. 

Mr. McDowell. 

Mr. McDowELL. Only one. 
play volleyball, Mr. Coe? 

Mr. Cos. It was one of the sports, Mr. Con- 
gressman, that I excused myself from because 
it was on Sunday mornings. It was played 
in a public park, usually, as far as I know. 

Mr. McDowELu. Not the same place all the 
time? 

Mr. Cox. I think it was generally the same 
place but, as I say, though often invited to 
the volleyball games, I usually did not get 
up even when Mr. White was my superior 
in the Government. 

Mr. McDowe ty, Was it in a schoolyard 
somewhere or something of the kind? 

Mr. Cox. It was in a public park somewhere 
on 16th Street, I believe. 

Mr. McDowELL. That is all. 

Mr. Munpr. Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. HÉBERT. No. 

Mr. Munpt. I am a little bit puzzled, Mr. 
Coe, about the fact that you know so well 
and can remember so clearly the names of 
people who played volleyball together in 
the games at which you were seldom present, 
but your memory is so vague about the peo- 
ple who attended the Silvermaster home in 
the 10 or 20 times you said you were there. 

Mr. CoE. No, sir. I say I believe and I 
have heard that a great many of these peo- 
ple played volleyball often together. I could 
not say on any specific occasion or I could 
not even swear to the ones who did not play 
among this rather extensive group. Some of 
the people and some of the people who are 
better known to the people did play, and 
so far as I knew, that was the time that 
they got together. I certainly knew Mr. 
White at intervals at certain times when I 
don't believe that during the day—I can't 
account for all of his days—but I have the 
impression that he was not seeing certain 
of these persons. It was true of some others. 
There were some years when they might have 
been seeing each other according, I would 
say, to the fortunes of the bureaucracy as 
to whether they were crossed, as to whether 
during that time they felt like having lunch 
with one another or did not. So it appeared 
to me. 

Mr. Munopr. During the many times that 
you visited in the home of Mr. Silvermaster, 
were you ever in that very famous basement 
of his? 

Mr. Coz. No, sir; to my Knowledge, I was 
not. However, if I had been invited, I cer- 
tainly would have gone down there. 

Mr. Murr. I wish you had gone. Maybe 
you could tell us what was in it. We are try- 
ing to find out. 


Where did you 
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Mr. CoE. Lest there be a contradiction in 
testimony, Mr. Chairman, on the many times 
in the Silvermaster home, our relationship 
diminished mainly because I moved to Vir- 
ginia. I would corroborate certain testimony 
which has been given here that they were 
pleasant people, friendly, I thought very hu- 
man people. Mr. Silvermaster never im- 
pressed me as having any undue interest in 
anybody else’s job or activities. In fact, he 
talked an awful lot about labor and the re- 
port, or whatever the current operation would 
be that he was engaged in, and about general 
matters. That is my impression of the Sil- 
vermasters. 

Mr. Munor. Mr. Stripling. 

Mr. STRIPLING. No questions. 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, I have a request to 
make. 

If Miss Bentley is here, I would like to ask 
her some questions. 

Mr. MunDrT. The position of this committee 
has been—and you explained it very clearly 
in your statement—that we are not function- 
ing as a court, don’t have the power, un- 
fortunately, that a court does have, and so 
we have not made it a policy to cross-examine 
witnesses or to permit counsel to do so. 

Had we the full authority of a court, cer- 
tainly it would be easier to get down into the 
disputed evidence in this particular case. 
Since we do not have, we cannot adapt our- 
selves to part of the rules of the court with- 
out having the authority that goes with be- 
ing a court. Unfortunately, we cannot accept 
your request. 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, may I ask you to 
reconsider that on these grounds? My name 
was brought into this by Miss Bentley. She 
made a very distinct allegation about me. 
Perhaps she was the reason why over several 
years not only myself but my friends have 
been interrogated, and now she is certainly 
the reason for the very harmful publicity 
which I have received. 

It seems to me only fair, since I believe the 
committee can adopt any procedures, that 
you allow me to ask her a few simple ques- 
tions bearing on what I may have done or 
what she knows I did relating to any of the 
groups that she asserts she handled. 

Mr. Munot. Is that the extent of your re- 
newed request? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MunDT, The Chair will have to rule 
the same way due to the unfortunate fact 
that while we can adopt rules of procedure, 
we cannot arrogate to ourselves the power 
of the court, since we do not have the au- 
thority of the court, in order to get the 
proper decorum and the proper rules of evi- 
dence and rules of perjury and the rules of 
contempt which go with court procedure. 
Certainly, we cannot adopt part of the pro- 
cedure without having the authority which 
is essential if we are going to do that. 

The witness is excused. 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MunDT. Go ahead. 

Mr. CoE. Might I state the questions and 
the answers? 

Mr. MounptT. No. 

Mr. Cox. Which I would have asked her. 

Mr. Murr. No; because you couldn't state 
the answers. 

How could you state the answers? 

Mr. CoE. The correct answers to the ques- 
tions I would have asked her. 

Mr. MounpT. I don’t know what answers 
she would give. 

If you want to read a series of questions, 
I have no objection. 

Mr. STRIPLING. I don't believe he should 
be permitted to answer those questions, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Cox. I am not answering for the wit- 
ness; Iam answering for myself. 

Mr. StriPtinc. You have been given ample 
opportunity to make a statement covering 
any grounds you want to in your statement. 

Mr. Munpt. Why didn’t you put that in 
your statement? 
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Mr. Cox. Because it seemed to me it would 
be preferable to put it as questions to the 
witness. If I can’t put it as questions to the 
witness, I would like to simply indicate the 
kind of questions. They are perfectly fair 
questions, in my judgment. 

Mr. STRIPLING. Mr. Chairman, I don't 
think this procedure has ever been followed 
before a congressional committee, and I see 
no purpose in permitting the witness to 
establish a precedent. If he has additional 
statements, I think he should submit that 
for the record. He has had ample opportu- 
nity to be heard. I do not think this is the 
time to introduce novel proceedings before 
committees of Congress. 

Mr. Cor. May I then, sir, make an addi- 
tional statement? 

Mr. McDoweE Lt. First, let me make a state- 
ment. I would like to point out, too, Mr: 
Chairman, that a subcommittee is now sit- 
ting. Any matter relating to a change in 
the procedure of this committee or any other 
committee of the House of Representatives 
should be before the full committee. 

Mr. MunDrT. There is no question about 
that. There is not any question also that 
we cannot, much as we would like to do that, 
get authority for ourselves of a court. It 
seems to me the witness’ difficulty is, if he 
wants to make a statement, he should have 
made it when he had the opportunity. 

Mr. Cor. May I then, sir, make an addi- 
tional statement in view of your ruling? 

Mr. Munpt. Does anybody have any objec- 
tion to his additional statement? 

Mr. CoE. Mr. Chairman, may I repeat my 
request? 

Mr. Munor. As soon as order is restored 
{referring to hurried exodus from the hear- 
ing room by a number of photographers]. 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, may I repeat my 
request to add to my statement? 

Mr. Munor. What is your request? 

Mr. Coz, That I be permitted to make an 
additional statement. 

Mr. Munpt. I think your additional state- 
ment should be made the same as your orig- 
inal statement, in writing; and if it is per- 
tinent, you certainly can make it. 

Mr. Cox. I don’t have it in writing. I am 
prepared to give it orally. 

Mr. McDoweELL. We will be here for quite 
a while. 

Mr. Murr. I suggest you prepare it and 
bring it in. If it is pertinent to the in- 
quiry—we can’t stay here for stump speeches 
by anybody. 

Mr. CoE. No, sir; it is a statement which 
I believe would add, and the statements I 
would have based upon that would have 
added, to the committee’s knowledge of the 
facts in this case; also the allegations that 
have been made. 

Mr. McDowELL. That is all right. 

Mr. MunDT. I suggest then that you pre- 
pare it, submit it in writing, and if it is 
pertinent, we will permit you to make it. 
We will call you back when that time comes. 
The witness is excused. 

Mr. Rocce. May I ask a question? 

Mr. Munpr. No. We permit no questions 
by counsel. You may consult with your 
witness. 

Mr. Rocce. No; I was going to answer one 
of Congressman Hébert’s questions, but if 
that is not permitted, all right. 

Mr. Munpr. It is not directed to you; it 
is directed to the witness. 

Next witness. 

Mr. STRIPLING. Donald Hiss. 

Mr. Murr. Do you solemnly swear the 
testimony you are about to give will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Hiss. I do, sir. 

Mr. Munpr. You may be seated. 


Mr. MUNDT. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article may be 
printed in the RECORD at this point. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PEIPING—URGES NEGROES IN UNITED STATES TO 
STREET WAR 
(By William L. Ryan) 

Broadcasts from Red China have been 
pouring out a torrent of advice to American 
Negroes to take to the streets in armed revo- 
lutionary violence and even guerrilla war. 

The Chinese claim Negro violence in Amer- 
ica must be encouraged in the name of “the 
national liberation movement.” 

Peiping has enlisted a man called Frank 
Coe. A Frank Coe once was a target of a 
U.S. Senate investigation for alleged spying 
on behalf of international communism. He 
had been a high-paid secretary of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund in the late 1940's. 

Just a year ago, China's Mao Tse-tung is- 
sued a declaration urging the world’s peo- 
ple”’—meaning the Communists—to move in 
on the U.S. situation. Peiping now uses its 
advocacy of violence in America as a club in 
its ideological war with the Soviet Com- 
munists. 

The Chinese want nonwhite people in 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America to believe 
Peiping is their only true friend. Red China 
is trying to shut the Russians out of Asia 
and take over revolutionary causes—the “na- 
tional liberation movement”—in all underde- 
veloped areas. 


EXHORTS TO VIOLENCE 


Last week, to commemorate the first an- 
niversary of Mr. Mao’s declaration, a series of 
rallies was held in China. One speech was 
delivered by “American Comrade Frank Coe,” 
as Peiping radio described him. 

Mr. Coe noted that Mao’s declaration was 
widely distributed among Negroes in the 
United States. He told the rally American 
Negroes “are beginning to talk more and 
more about armed self-defense, about fight- 
ing for freedom by any means necessary, 
about guerrilla warfare and civil war.” 

Mr. Coe said true Marxist Leninists “ad- 
vocate armed self-defense,” and “liken the 
stand of nonviolence to that of Khrushchev.” 
He accused pro-Khrushchey Communists in 
America of counseling Negroes to stop their 
violence. 

Mr. Coe praised William Epton, the 32- 
year-old leader of the progressive labor 
movement, which he has said is financed 
by Red Chinese money. Epton has been in- 
dicted for criminal anarchy in New York. 

Chinese propaganda urges American 
Negroes to form a united front. This recalls 
Epton’s statement that he would work with 
any group, including the militant Black Mus- 
lims and Black Nationalists. 

TAKEOVER URGED 

Peiping broadcasts call upon Chinese- 
oriented Communists in the United States to 
seize the Negro movement and mount a sys- 
tematic series of parades, demonstrations, 
boycotts, strikes, and violent uprisings with 
the use of weapons in American cities. 

The Red Chinese newspaper People’s Daily 
said a “Negro revolution breaking out in the 
heart of U.S. imperialism” could be an im- 
portant source of support for the world Com- 
munist movement. 

From Havana, whose younger Communists 
lean to the Peiping idea of unremitting vio- 
lence, “Radio Free Dixie” broadcasts violent 
denunciations of President Johnson and calls 
the Civil Rights Act a fraud. 


Mr. MUNDT. I do hope that all 
Americans, regardless of position or 
party or economic pursuit will reflect 
upon what happens when we permit a 
Communist to get a job with the Gov- 
ernment, because the Communist con- 
spiracy will continue to try to infiltrate 
public positions, and will continue to 
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create difficulties in this country. All 
Americans should be alert to what it can 
do. 

Perhaps in restrospect, looking at the 
proof will be beneficial for us all. 


EQUAL JUSTICE UNDER LAW 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, those of 
us who believe in the principle of equal 
justice under law have been much 
troubled by the recent tendencies of Fed- 
eral courts to grant immunity to pun- 
ishment to demonstrators who riot in the 
streets of our cities and towns in viola- 
tion of State laws and municipal ordi- 
nances. A few days ago the U.S. court 
of appeals of my circuit handed down 
a 3-to-2 decision, however, to the effect 
that persons who engage in so-called 
demonstrations for so-called civil rights 
are not entitled to special immunity from 
laws which apply to all other Americans. 

The Evening Star for August 12, 1964, 
made some sound editorial comments 
upon this decision. I ask unanimous 
consent that these editorial comments 
which are entitled “Equal Justice Under 
Law” be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, thë com- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EQUAL JUSTICE UNDER LAW 


The Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals in a 
3-to-2 decision has struck out forthrightly 
at the notion that civil rights demonstrators 
enjoy a special immunity from laws which 
apply to the rest of us. 

Last year the Supreme Court in case after 
case overturned convictions growing out of 
civil rights demonstrations. In the South 
Carolina case especially the court seized upon 
the flimsiest of grounds for its action. This 
was followed, however, by the savage riots in 
New York and other cities outside the 
South—riots possibly encouraged by the 
belief that punishment would not be forth- 
coming. 

No encouragement for this belief will be 
found in the Fourth Circuit Court’s ruling. 
Instead, unless it is reversed by the Supreme 
Court, if puts everyone on notice that the 
law applies equally to all. 

The immediate effect of the ruling is to 
permit the city of Danville to proceed with 
the prosecution of demonstrators arrested in 
a series of incidents last summer. It also 
leaves in effect an injunction and ordinances 
curbing demonstrations unless the lower 
court finds that they “have been applied so 
sweepingly as to leave no reasonable room 
for reasonable protest, speech, and assem- 
blies, and thus, in application, are plainly 
unconstitutional.” If some relief is found 
to be needed, the appellate court said “it 
should be no broader than the necessities 
of its purpose.” 

In announcing its ruling, the majority said 
that the constitutional right of free speech 
and assembly is “not a license to trample 
upon the rights of others.” Further, said 
the court, the rights of Negroes “must be 
exercised responsibly and without depriving 
others of their rights, the enjoyment of 
which are equally as precious.” 

Hopefully, this signifies that the pendulum 
is beginning to swing back—that in the area 
of civil rights the doctrine of equal justice 
under law is being reasserted. If this is not 
the case, if this ruling is overturned, then 
no citizen—North or South—can have any 
confidence that his rights will be protected 
by law if they are ground down in the course 
of so-called civil rights demonstrations, 
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A LOOK AT HAWAIIAN STATEHOOD 
AFTER 5 YEARS 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, this Fri- 
day, August 21, will mark the fifth an- 
niversary of Hawaiian statehood. 

In anticipation of this historic event, 
the Honolulu. Star-Bulletin recently 
asked a number of community leaders— 
in government, business, labor, and edu- 
cation—for their comments on what 
statehood has meant to Hawaii. Their 
statements make interesting reading, for 
they confirm what statehood advocates 
had predicted—that statehood would be 
a boon, not only for Hawaii, but also for 
the Nation. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
Star-Bulletin article of August 15, 1964, 
entitled “A Look at Statehood After 5 
Years,” be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A LOOK AT STATEHOOD AFTER 5 YEARS 


By John A. Burns, Governor of Hawaii: 
“Since Hawaii attained the sovereignty of 
statehood 5 years ago, our islands have gained 
increasing recognition not only from our 
sister States but also from the nations of 
the Pacific-Asian world. 

“Hawaii is regarded in many ways today 
as the capital of the Pacific, and our citi- 
zens are beginning to assert themselves by 
meeting the many new challenges of lead- 
ership for which they are so uniquely 
equipped. 

“As Hawaii grows into its role as a leader 
in the cultural and commercial interchange 
in the Pacific, we can expect a greater flow of 
traffic gravitating toward our islands. While 
the talents and special abilities of the peo- 
ple of Hawaii have always been there, the 
true measure of our potential remained la- 
tent until the impetus of statehood spurred 
our rate of economic development. 

“The growth we have exhibited over the 
past 5 years, as compared with the experience 
of the pre-statehood years, serves to under- 
score the inherent relationship between eco- 
nomic and political development. 

“I take very special pride in the political 
maturity our people have shown in accept- 
ing the responsibilities of self-government, 
and I am confident that as we continue to 
extend the right of self-government at the 
local level, Hawaii will blossom even more 
as a true showcase of democracy.” 

By William F. Quinn, former Governor of 
Hawaii: “The anticipated advantages of 
statehood have been realized. 

“An elected Governor, local control over 
judicial appointments, voices and votes in 
Congress, mature participation in national 
politics—all the blessings of full citizenship 
which we eagerly sought for so many years 
are as satisfying to have as they appeared to 
be. 
“Economic arguments made to Congress in 
support of statehood were not only true— 
they were understatements. 

“Statehood accelerated our growth and 
contributed substantially to the rise in in- 
come and standard of living. 

“The splurge when we became the 50th 
State is not over. Neither is the job of com- 
pleting the conversion to our new status. 
Our progress toward straightening out rela- 
tionships between State and counties, both 
functional and fiscal, has been disappointing. 
We have not yet clearly defined our objectives 
for the public schools and for higher educa- 
tion. Systematic, foresighted planning, and 
coordination are missing and we flounder 
without direction in some important areas. 
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“We have grown too fond of praising our- 
selves and our society, instead of being acute- 
ly aware of whatever prejudices might exist 
in our midst and trying to rid ourselves of 
them. 

“All in all, the years since statehood have 
been good ones. It's great to really be part 
of the Union.” 

By Dan E. Dorman, president, First Nation- 
al Bank: “The Hawaiian economy has expe- 
rienced remarkable growth during the last 5 
years, and undoubtedly much of this—al- 
though no one will ever know just how 
much—has been due to statehood. 

“A quick survey of several economic indi- 
cators shows that— 

“4. Over 500 mainland and foreign con- 
cerns have established operations in the 
islands during this period—more than double 
the number previously located here, 

“2. The number of hotel rooms available 
now is double that of 5 years ago, and the 
number of visitors from the mainland alone 
has tripled. 

“3, Personal income in the islands has 
jumped from $1,158 million in 1958 to nearly 
$1,700 million last year—an increase of one- 
third. 

“These figures, and others of a similar na- 
ture, indicate that our islands have enjoyed 
an amazing growth during our few years of 
statehood. And with the initial boom over, 
we seem to be not only holding our own, but 
continuing to grow at a very respectable 
rate. 

“Although the impact of statehood was an 
unknown quantity 5 years ago, it is apparent 
that we are thriving in our new role and that 
our future is a most inviting one economi- 
cally.” 

By Lowell S. Dillingham, president, Dill- 
ingham Corp.: “Statehood has been good for 
Hawaii. It gave us the opportunity to guide 
our own destiny on an equal footing with 
the other 49 States. We can feel proud of 
the results. Since 1959, progress has been 
made in almost every field of human en- 
deavor—government, education, social wel- 
fare, human relations, art and science. 

“In business, statehood helped focus the 
attention of the mainland on the islands. 
Many nationwide companies like J. C. 
Penney, Texaco, and others who had served 
Hawaii for years from the mainland, liked 
what they saw and decided to open branches 
here. We thrived on the competition and 
found new strength for greater growth. 

“Conversely, Hawaiian companies expanded 
to the mainland and are now competing suc- 
cessfully with the mainlanders on their own 
terms. 


“Although we are a small State, our politi- 
cal impact has far exceeded our geographical 
size. The high caliber of Hawaii's Repre- 
sentatives attracted immediate interest, and 
their political ability and knowledge has 
made them an integral part of the Nation's 
political climate. 

“Hawaii is fortunate that statehood came 
before the great increase in economy jet alr 
travel, preparing us to accommodate the new 
flood of tourists and enabling us to build a 
vigorous, healthy tourist industry. 

“Hawaii earned statehood, and demon- 
strated beyond doubt that it deserved it. 
We now face a bright future. With the 
political strength to influence our own de- 
velopment, and the vigor and experience to 
make the most of our rapidly developing 
opportunities, we stand on the threshold of 
a new era of unparalleled growth and 

” 

By Eddie Demello, ILWU legislative repre- 
sentative: “Basically, statehood has resulted 
in our becoming first-class citizens. 

“Taxation without representation has been 
eliminated. 

“No longer are our chief executive and our 
circuit court judges appointed by a President 
whose election we were not allowed to par- 
ticipate in. 
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“Certainly statehood has had a positive 
effect on our economy, especially in the 
tourist industry. 

“Our maturity has received worldwide rec- 
ognition—witness the recent conference of 
international philosophers and our selection 
for the site of the East-West Center. 

“Statehood has been good for the people 
of Hawaii.” 

By Malcolm MacNaughton, president, Cas- 
tle & Cooke: “Hawaii's growth since becom- 
ing a State has been impressive, but meas- 
uring the exact role statehood has played in 
this expanded economy is difficult. 

“I believe the rest of the Nation has gained 
more from our statehood than we have. 

“Other States—and, in fact, the world— 
have learned from us, as never before, how a 
multiracial society can live in harmony. 

“Hawaii was provided a fine example at a 
time when it was badly needed.” 

By Elizabeth Farrington, former Delegate 
to Congress: “It is a great source of satis- 
faction and comfort to me that the long 
struggle for statehood in which my husband, 
Joseph R. Farrington, dedicated his life was 
not in vain. 

“All of his predictions have come true: 

“That the people of Hawaii were long since 
ready to accept the responsibility of state- 
hood, as well as to enjoy the full privilege 
of American citizenship; 

“That the economy of Hawaii would grow 
beyond all proportions of the imagination; 

“That Hawaii would serve as a renowned 
center of pan-Pacific learning and scientific 
research; 

“And that the people of Hawaii themselves 
would continue to cast a stronger and 
stronger beam from their lighthouse of de- 
mocracy, revealing to all the world that men 
of all faiths and colors can and do live in 
freedom and democracy.” 

By Harry Boranian, executive secretary, 
AFL-CIO Central Labor Council: “The AFI 
CIO in Hawaii has had a steady growth of 
membership due to the business expansion 
created by the confidence that mainland 
firms have felt in Hawaii as a result of it 
becoming a genuine first-class part of the 
United States. 

“This is turn has contributed to the up- 
grading of educational standards to meet 
the demands of mainland management. 

“These businesses, rather than bending to 
the status quo, are insisting on the same 
quality of personnel that they would ordi- 
narily hire on the mainland. 

“There is also a slow but noticeable shift 
from the old paternalistic economy based 
on landownership to a tourist economy based 
on the confidence of mainland travelers now 
that we are a State.” 

By Seido Ogawa, executive director, Hono- 
lulu Council of Churches: “Hawaii has 
gained increased political stature, expanded 
economically, and matured socially since, 
and because of, statehood. 

“The granting of statehood to Hawaii was 
a tangible reaffirmation of the American her- 
itage of equal opportunity for all peoples. 

“This has led to other tangible reaffirma- 
tions such as the visible presence of multi- 
racial representation in Congress. 

“In turn the manner in which our Repre- 
sentatives and Senators have acquitted 
themselves and earned not only equality 
but respect, for themselves and for Hawaii's 
people, has helped measurably to inspire a 
new sense of worth and belonging that en- 
courages the growth of self-confidence and 
enterprise. 

“There is a new sense of pride in us, which, 
together with a deepened responsibility, 
motivates us to strive for excellence in our 
educational system, our civic planning, our 
economic development. The new awareness 
of economic and other potential on our 
neighbor islands is related in a subtle but 
real way to the fact of statehood. 


August 19 


“Perhaps some of the mystery and glamour 
about Hawaii, its people, and its life, have 
been lost as statehood has brought a new 
kind of focus upon us, but this, too, in the 
long run, is a basic gain and not a loss. 
What we have to give to, and share with, the 
Nation and the world are real things such 
as cultural variety and richness, mutual ap- 
preciation and respect among races, and the 
capacity to enjoy life.” 

By Chinn Ho, president, Capital Invest- 
ment Co.: “As we look back into the recent 
history of Hawaii, we find that the periods 
of accentuated and accelerated growth can 
be traced back to the impact of annexation, 
World War I, World War II, the introduction 
of more convenient communication facilities, 
particularly the jet, and statehood. 

“Although statehood is only on its fifth 
anniversary, the accumulated results to date 
have surpassed most optimistic expectations. 

“Statehood has, no doubt, given Hawaii 
a much improved economic, social, and po- 
litical status. 

“With this new climate our growth has 
been greater than the average of the gross 
national products of the United States. New 
industries have developed with accelerated 
activity in general trade, tourism, and the 
latent interests expressed by astute business- 
men from many out of State areas for par- 
ticipation. 

“Hawaii, today, is setting the foundation 
for even greater growth ahead. Continued 
gains in science and improvements in travel 
and communication under a climate of im- 
proving international understanding, to- 
gether with higher standards of living at 
home and abroad, will have even greater 
impact than before. To take full advantage 
of the future, Hawaii must gear its attitudes 
and plans to changing conditions today and 
not tomorrow.” 

By Henry J. Kaiser, industrialist: “State- 
hood has given great impetus to the growth 
of Hawaii. 

“For 5 years or so before statehood, the 
islands were experiencing tremendous 
growth. The granting of statehood gave 
new life to this long-range growth trend. 
It added vastly to the stature of Hawaii. 

“Hawaii in the 5 years of being the 50th 
State has been taking an always increasingly 
significant role as the crossroads of the 
Pacific—with education, culture, and human 
relations of the Aloha State proving unique 
contributions to the Nation and the world. 

“The latest upturn in the islands’ vacation 
industry and resort hotel facilities is enor- 
mous. It is stimulating our entire economy. 

“I have been forecasting that tourist 
travel would reach a million visitors a year 
around 1970, at the same time that the 
State's population would be reaching a 
million, 

“Jet planes at $100 fares to and from Cali- 
fornia are spurring the number of visitors, 
and within a few years supersonic planes 
flying between Hawaii and the mainland in 
a couple of hours will still further boom 
travel. 

Another factor is this: A study by the 
Government and two planning organizations 
states that California’s population, now 18 
million, will keep soaring every year and by 
the year 2000 will reach 41 million people. 
Think what that and the low-cost, terrifically 
fast jet transportation will mean to Hawaii's 
vacation industry. 

“Hawaii continues to grow—both in na- 
tional and international stature and in its 
economy, which will keep right on gaining.” 

By the Very Reverend Robert R. Mackey, 
president, Chaminade College: “The first 5 
years as a sovereign State have been a boon 
for Hawaii. Although statehood is not the 
only cause of our recent growth, this new 
political stature created a climate favorable 
to expansion. 

“Higher education is one dramatic dimen- 
sion of this maturity. The expansion of the 
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University of Hawaii, private colleges and the 
proposed public community colleges is grad- 
ually removing Hawaii from the debtor State 
class. In fact, our university and colleges 
are serving more and more students from 
the mainland and the entire Pacific Basin. 

“Political responsibility is another aspect 
of our new status. Voters are more discrimi- 
nating. Legislators, with an apprenticeship 
at the local and State levels, can anticipate 
service in Washington. 

“Possibly the most striking dimension of 
growth is our expanding economy. Hawail- 
based companies are competing in the world 
market more than ever before. Outside capi- 
tal is looking for investment opportunities 
here. 

“The discovery of the potential of the 
ocean and space has opened a whole new 
world to our creativity. Citizens with a 
sense of responsibility for developing new 
products and new markets in Hawaii are 
looking toward astrophysics and oceanog- 
raphy. 

But we must now give greater attention 
to the kinds of social, political, and economic 
institutions that will direct this expansion 
toward the truly human growth of our 
citizens.” 

By Robert C. Loveless, president, Honolulu 
Christian College, member, State board of 
education: “One of the areas in which it 
strikes me that there has been significant 
progress, is the area of city and State 
planning. 

“Through a growing community concern, 
piecemeal planning and spot zoning have 
been significantly checked. 

“Through excellent choices of leadership 
on both city and State level, comprehensive- 
ness and integrity have emerged in city and 
State planning. 

“The advent of strong private groups in- 
terested in planning and eager to partici- 
pate in constructive discussions is another 
healthy sign, as is the new proneness to look 
at social and mental health aspects of plan- 
ning along with the more traditional engi- 
neering concerns. 

“Aan area in which progress has been in 
mincing steps, where rapid, lengthy strides 
are needed, is that of cooperation between the 
legislative and executive branches of gov- 
ernment. 

“Perennial postures of attack and defense 
have been carried over into statehood, long 
after there is any warrant for them. 

“The discovery of and mutual respect for 
the distinctive roles of legislature and execu- 
tive constitutes one of the most critical 
problems in our Government today.” 

By Neal S. Blaisdell, mayor of Honolulu: 
“Improvement in communications with 
Washington, D.C., through direct representa- 
tion is, of course, the major advantage 
statehood has brought to Hawaii. 

“The city and county of Honolulu, as well 
as the State, has benefited by faster action 
and broadened programs in such matters as 
disposal of surplus land, Federal aid for 
urban renewal and redevelopment, civil de- 
fense, transportation, and planning. 

“In addition, national recognition has been 
given to many of our civic leaders and gov- 
ernment officials. I have been honored with 
membership on the President’s Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Affairs 
and recently with membership on the Na- 
tional Citizens Committee for Community 
Relations under the Civil Rights Act. 

“Statehood has brought increased recog- 
nition of Hawaii’s role in the world as our 
Pacific defense frontier, the focal point of 
East-West commerce and tourism, and the 
center for East-West cultural and technical 
interchange at the University of Hawaii. 

“Also, Honolulu has had many more con- 
ventions of national importance in the past 
5 years. Among them were conferences of 
U.S. Governors, attorneys general, postal 
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employees, and the U.S. conference of may- 
ors in June 1963, at which President Ken- 
nedy made his first address on civil rights. 
As vice president of the U.S. conference of 
mayors, I recently extended an invitation for 
this organization to return here for the 1967 
conference, which has been accepted. Events 
of this top-level, all-States dimension, and 
many other national Conventions we expect 
to be held in our new Honolulu International 
Center, will help to improve rapport between 
Hawaii and the mainland States. 

“Hawaii's continued economic stability, 
with its high per capita and family income 
relative to other States, its low unemploy- 
ment rate, its long-term labor contracts and 
absence of serious labor-management strife, 
have attracted new capital and industry to 
a State with a growing import and export 
market. 

“A significant increase in the number of 
mainlanders moving to Hawaii, and sub- 
stantial increases in the number of new firms 
incorporated here since 1960, show that the 
American people have confidence in this 
State‘s future. 

“During the past 3 years I have visited 
financial centers on the mainland to present 
all these facts on our political and economic 
development, with the result that Honolulu's 
credit rating has improved greatly in the 
municipal bond market, This is one of the 
surest indications of the improved status of 
our capital city under statehood. 

“With more interest and confidence shown 
by our fellow Americans in the people of 
Hawaii, our local residents also appear to 
have more incentive to travel to the main- 
land, to have more confidence in themselves, 
and in the contributions we in Hawaii can 
make in national affairs. 

“There has been an increase in travel to 
the mainland, both for personal enrichment 
and for participation in national conferences 
and activities. We can expect this inter- 
change of mainland and island people to 
increase as travel time is shortened, business 
interests are developed, and government 
agencies work more closely together on prob- 
lems of mutual interest—urbanization, trans- 
portation, labor laws, civil rights, education, 
and East-West relations.” 

By Richard P. Nolan, president, Hawaii 
Congress of Parents and Teacher: 
5 years of statehood with all the effort to- 
ward arousing the people to the needs of the 
schools by the PTA, the legislators and the 
board of education has not seen the kind of 
improvement most worked and hoped for. 

“Serious problems still beset an inade- 
quately financed school program throughout 
the State. Teachers’ salaries still remain 
discouragingly low, workloads on teachers are 
burdensome, textbooks are lacking, and 
buildings are inadequate. 

“However, the people are involved and in- 
terested in a measure never existing under 
territorial status. 

“There are also clear signs of a growing 
maturity on the part of many legislators as 
as they begin to respond to intelligent citi- 
zen action in behalf of educational measures. 
The board of education is a growing, learn- 
ing body seeking to define its policies and 
goals to provide quality education for all. 

“There is clearly a climate of willingness 
on the part of the people to come together 
and to work hard to solve complex and diffi- 
cult problems of public school finance, ad- 
ministration and program. 

“What Hawall's schools needed (before 
statehood) they still need in 1964. Funda- 
mentally, they need an aroused and dy- 
namically interested citizenry in a posture 
of creative tension with a responsible legis- 
lature and board of education. The very 
fact of statehood has stimulated this to a 
meager but nonetheless discernible degree. 
There is hope, then, that quality education 
for all will someday, itself, become a fact.” 
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THE DIRKSEN BREATHER 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, an article 
appeared in yesterday’s Washington Post 
by Walter Lippmann, entitled “The 
Dirksen Breather.” 

The article demonstrates that Mr. 
Lippmann thoroughly understands the 
situation relative to apportionment and 
realizes the dangers inherent in the too 
hasty action by the courts, and other 
matters pertinent to the reapportion- 
ment problem. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE DIRKSEN BREATHER 


Although it is a bit awkward and rather 
inconvenient to make Congress deal with 
apportionment at the tail end of the session, 
the importance of the subject is overriding. 
The real issue, as I see it, is whether reappor- 
tionment of the State legislatures, which is 

but also a far-reaching change of 
habit and custom, should be propelled by 
something more than the Federal courts 
alone, whether, that is to say, this great 
change in the political balance of power 
should have also the approval of Congress 
and be subjected to the test of a constitu- 
tional amendment. Taking this to be the 
purpose of the Dirksen proposal, it seems to 
me sound and in the end desirable. 

The heart of the matter is that since about 
1890 the United States, which was then com- 
posed two-thirds of people from farms and 
villages, has been transformed. Two-thirds 
of the Americans now live in cities or in the 
suburbs. But the apportionment of at least 
44 of the State legislatures does not repre- 
sent this change. In these 44 States, less 
than 40 percent of the people elect a con- 
trolling majority of the legislature. In 13 
of these States, one-third or less of the people 
can elect a controlling majority of the legis- 
lature. 

While the statistics of this misrepresenta- 
tion cry out for reform, it is nevertheless 
true that the problem here, unlike that of 
the civil rights bill a few months ago, is not 
such a present danger that delay is intoler- 
able. It is essential that the city and sub- 
urban people be properly represented in their 
State legislatures in order that they may be 
better able to deal with their pressing needs. 
But, there is no critical emergency which 
makes the delay proposed by Senator DIRK- 
SEN intolerable. 

There are also positive advantages in the 
Dirksen breather. It involves Congress, not 
only the Supreme Court, in the problem of 
apportionment, and the pause provided by 
the Dirksen rider may help to make the com- 
ing reapportionment seem less terrifying to 
those who will lose by it. 

For many of us this will help to assuage 
a troubled conscience about the dilemma 
posed by the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Alabama case and Mr. Justice Harlan’s dis- 
senting opinion. The dissenting opinion 
argued powerfully against bringing the af- 
fairs of the State legislatures into the Fed- 
eral courts. The opinion was, in my view, 
unanswerable but for one enormous fact. 
That is that the unrepresentative State leg- 
islatures are unwilling to reform themselves. 
The underrepresented voters in the cities 
and suburbs have little or no power to compel 
reform. In this situation, when there is in- 
dubitable evil for which there is no known 
legal remedy, the intervention of the Su- 
preme Court was the only way of breaking 
the deadlock. 
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But such a choice of the lesser of two evils 
is not attractive, and as one of those trou- 
bled by it, I welcome Senator DIRKSEN’S ac- 
tion in taking the question to Congress and 
to the amending process. 

The public discussion, which will ensue, 
will be clarified if we distinguish the two 
principal arguments which have been used 
to justify the overrepresentation of the 
rural voters. One reason, which is as old 
as the Nation, is that the excitable working 
people in the cities are not to be trusted as 
against the stable and virtuous farmers, and 
that the representative system should be con- 
structed so as to prevent the urban masses 
from ruling the State. This is the prin- 
ciple of the New York State constitution 
which was framed before the turn of the 


century. 


This reason could prevail when the city 
people were still a minority. It cannot pre- 
vail much longer now that they have become 
a preponderant majority. 

But there is another reason, closely re- 
lated in practice but separate in theory. It 
is, as Madison put it, that it is necessary to 
“refine the will of the people,” and that 
one of the best ways of doing this is to 
have a legislature with two houses in which 
the upper house is more stable and more 
conservative. 

The,real question which will confront the 
States is how to construct senates in which, 
though all voters are equal, the senators will 
check and balance the lower house. 

It is not an insoluble problem. The States 
will have to deal with the problem by mak- 
ing the senatorial districts larger and the 
number of senators smaller. Each senator 
will therefore represent a much more varied 
constituency than a member of the lower 
house. The States can give the senators a 
longer term and higher pay. This will tend 
to give the senators a broader view, a less 
hurried view, more honor, a greater inde- 
pendence and sense of responsibility. 

These are ways to refine the will of the 
people without obstructing it. 


NEVADA FIRE DISASTER 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President as many 
Senators are already aware, a vast con- 
flagration has been sweeping the north- 
ern ranges of Nevada for 5 days. Flames 
touched off by unprecedented dry light- 
ning storms have already blackened 
more than 350,000 acres of prime grazing 
lands, causing death, injury, and destruc- 
tion. ‘The total area of destruction is 
half the size of the State of Rhode 
Island—and spread over an area as large 
as Rhode Island. The damage has been 
so savage and widespread—and the 
mounting threat of additional devasta- 
tion so severe—that the Governor of my 


State has asked the President to declare 


northern Nevada a disaster area. 

The violence of nature is mauling a 
vital region of Nevada, Mr. President. 
Even now its fury continues. I am con- 
fident the President and the resources 
of our Federal Government will respond. 
Disaster relief will speed to the State. 

The response of Federal agencies at 
the outset was prompt and full. I would 
like to applaud these efforts. We will 
never know how much life and prop- 
erty has already been spared as a re- 
sult of this willingness to answer an 
emergency call. 

Latest reports received in my office esti- 
mate 75,000 additional acres have been 
blackened in the past 24 hours, putting 
the total range destruction at more than 
350,000 acres. In all, seven major fires 


are raging. 
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Tracing the path of one of the fires in 
Lander and Elko Counties, one can see 
the flames now threaten the important 
Humboldt National Forest. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am talking about some of the most 
rugged and wildly beautiful country in 
our Nation. The flames have devoured 
miscellaneous ranch buildings and camps. 
Three volunteer firefighters have suf- 
fered serious injury. The pilot of an air- 
plane bombing the flames with fire re- 
tardant has been killed in a crash. 

More than 2,000 experienced firefight- 
ers are on the lines. Indian veterans 
from Idaho, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Oregon, Mexican laborers from Oregon— 
all are joining Nevadans in a desperate 
effort to check the fires. 

The Bureau of Land Management, be- 
cause much of the ravaged area is pub- 
lic domain, is heading up the firefighting 
organization. The National Park Serv- 
ice, Forest Service, Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, Nevada National Guard, Nevada 
Division of Forestry, Nevada Fish and 
Game Service are all fighting in this 
pitched battle against nature’s violence. 
In addition, the Air Force has two medi- 
cal teams in the area. 

If this is a story of death and destruc- 
tion, it is also a chronicle of courage and 
resourcefulness. To all those on the fire 
lines, I give my deepest thanks. 

We are wholly concerned now with 
stopping the fires. But we cannot ignore 
the aftermath. My purpose in speaking 
today, Mr. President, is to advise this 
bod, that I will seek authority in a sup- 
plemental appropriation bill for rehabili- 
tation and assistance funds. I am told 
by authoritative men in the field that it 
may be weeks before even the crudest 
estimates will be available on the finan- 
cial needs to recover from this blow to 
Nevada's land and Nevada’s economy. 

We can only guess now how many 
cattle have perished or will perish; how 
many buildings and fences are ashes; 
how much grazing has gone up in smoke. 
Emergency relief in the form of livestock 
feed and other measures will help the 
immediate situation. Looking farther 
ahead, we will need to reseed the devas- 
tated ranges and to rebuild what has 
been lost. We will have to assist the 
ranchers, already hard pressed by low- 
ering livestock markets, to get back on 
their feet. 

I plan to seek authorization in a sup- 
plemental appropriation bill because I 
am advised it is imperative to reseed this 
fall. The experts tell me there will be 50 
percent more germination if we can re- 
seed while the ashes are still on the 
ground. I know this body will respond 
to this emergency situation. 

Meanwhile, I urge continued, all-out 
response to this emergency. I know the 
Office of Emergency Planning is already 
at work. I am confident the President’s 
authority to speed the full benefits of 
disaster relief to my State will be swiftly 
given. It remains my hope now that this 
heartening response to a desperate sit- 
uation will avert further tragedy. 


DEPRESSING OIL PRICES 
Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, a few 
days ago the Texas Independent Pro- 
ducers & Royalty Owners Association 
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presented before the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee a statement voicing the 
disappointment of the domestic oil in- 
dustry in the policies of this administra- 
tion as they relate to the petroleum in- 
dustry. 

Specifically the association points out 
that the President is not now using pow- 
ers at his disposal to alleviate the de- 
pressing price situation, which is doing 
great harm to the economy of oil-pro- 
ducing States, and ultimately will do 
harm to the economy of all our States. 

In order that all Members of the Sen- 
ate may know the seriousness of this sit- 
uation I ask unanimous consent to have 
their presentation printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


STATEMENT BEFORE THE SENATE SMALL BUSI- 
NESS COMMITTEE, WASHINGTON, D.C., Auv- 
Gust 10, 1964, By TEXAS INDEPENDENT 
PRODUCERS & ROYALTY OWNERS ASSOCI- 
ATION, AUSTIN, TEX. 


Mr. Chairman, gentleman of the com- 
mittee, we believe it is highly appropriate 
that a committee of the Congress, and es- 
pecially one concerned with the preservation 
of small business, concern itself at this time 
with the quite obvious failure of the cur- 
rent oil import program to achieve even the 
minimum objectives which the Congress set 
forth in providing for it. 

From the viewpoint of both domestic in- 
dependent producers and refiners, the cur- 
rent oil import program must be judged a 
failure. Ample evidence of that failure is 
now a matter of record and, we submit, can 
no longer safely be ignored by Congress. 
The Congress provided in the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962 that—when, as in this case, 
there has been a finding of national security 
involvement—the President “shall take such 
action” as proves necessary to deal with the 
problem. This has not been done. The 
Senate Finance Committee report, explain- 
ing the origin and purpose of the “security 
clause” in the Trade Act, emphasized the 
intent to insure a vigorous domestic oil pro- 
ducing industry capable of maintaining 
defense-vital domestic oil reserves. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on March 10, 1959; said the 
program is intended “to insure a stable, 
healthy industry in the United States capa- 
ble of exploring for and developing new 
hemisphere reserves to replace those being 
depleted.” This intent, clearly now, is being 
ignored by those in the Interior Department 
charged by the President with basic respon- 
sibility. 

In the light of demonstrated deficiencies 
in the present oil import control system— 
its lack of success in terms of objective, its 
tendency to aggravate a rapidly accelerating 
monopoly trend, and certain of its more “in- 
appropriate” aspects—we believe it is incum- 
bent upon all concerned to develop and 
implement alternatives which are both equi- 
table and effective. 

However unintentionally, the present pro- 
gram structure conforms more to the eco- 
nomic comfort of the relatively few integrated 
international oil companies than to the 
paramount objectives of national security 
and domestic industry well being. Entirely 
aside from the question of import levels, 
there is now every reason to conclude that 
basic change is essential in the allocation 
system itself if import controls are to achieve 
meaningful results. The present arrange- 
ment, it now seems clear, lends itself to 
manipulation in such fashion as to become 
subordinated to the economic aims of lead- 
ing companies. 


The present system largely ignores the 


fact that the principal economic beneficiaries 
of vastly more profitable foreign oil have to 
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bid for no more than 15 percent of crude 
imported here. That is the approximate 
total allocated to independent refiners 
which, being in no position to utilize this 
foreign oil directly, are compelled to “sell” 
or exchange these quotas on terms netting 
in the range of $1.25 a barrel. Approxi- 
mately 85 percent of imported crude, there- 
fore, enters this country in the hands of a 
few international companies which produce 
it abroad on terms vastly more favorable 
than domestic production. 

It is this advantage—in part the result of 
indirect subsidies to foreign production— 
which largely accounts for the difficulties in 
which the domestic oil producing and re- 
fining industry today finds itself. 

These large international companies, en- 
joying this enormous advantage, are thus 
impelled to tolerate and often initiate prod- 
uct price wars and other measures which 
place domestic independents in grave jeop- 
ardy. Survival of nonintegrated segments 
of this great industry is very much at stake. 
Both independent refiners and producers, 
gentlemen, are in deep trouble right now. 

The independent refiner is presently allo- 
cated some portion (about 15 percent) of oil 
imports on the theory that this affords him 
his “proportionate share” of the economic 
advantage of foreign oil. It does not. How- 
ever welcome may be this allocation to an 
independent refiner struggling for survival, 
this is by no means adequate protection to 
preserve his historic role in this Nation’s 
oil industry. Not owning foreign produc- 
tion, or the tankers to transport foreign oil 
here, or even being in a position to utilize 
his foreign crude allotments in his own re- 
finery, the independent refiner must ex- 
change his quota for domestic crude with 
the leading integrated companies. He 
thereby shares even a portion of the eco- 
nomic advantage of his small import quotas 
with his large international competitors. 
The remaining 85 percent of crude imports, 
moreover, go directly to the few large im- 
porters without being in any significant way 
treated so as to neutralize their economic 
advantage over domestic oil. 

Similarly independent domestic producers 
are also victims of a system which fails to 
neutralize the economic advantage of for- 
eign oil. 

They are not even allocated import quotas 
on the share principle which theoretically, 
and only theoretically, preserves the com- 
petitive position of independent refiners. 
We independents are in the business of ex- 
ploring for and producing oil in this coun- 
try. Because of the serious disadvantage in 
which we are being placed by partially sub- 
sidized foreign oil, all in the hands of our 
large competitors, our historic role in this 
industry is threatened. More than that, we 
are being prevented from fulfilling our ob- 
ligation to the security and economy of this 
Nation. 


WEAKNESSES IN THE PRESENT SYSTEM 


There are several fundamental weaknesses 
in the mandatory program’s allocation sys- 
tem. Some of these contribute directly to 
the current unmistakable concentration 
trend in the domestic refining and produc- 
ing segments. Some contribute needlessly 
to the furtherance of Federal jurisdiction 
over domestic oil operations. Together they 
add up to failure of the program in terms of 
recognized objectives. 

Varied criteria determine quota allocations 
of both crude and products, most of which 
bear little relation to the program's purpose 
and many involve a questionable degree of 
administrative discretion. 

These bases range from historical levels 
of individual companies, to informal U.S. 
agreements with source countries, to areas of 
entry, to types of imports. We have, for 
example, what amounts to “source country” 
quotas with Canada and Mexico. (This is 
true also to some degree with Venezuela, if 
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Venezuelan officials are correct in their pub- 
lic statements concerning commitments they 
have been privately given by officials of this 
Government.) Special provisions have been 
made in the case of overflow imports via 
Puerto Rico. 

Less than half of total oil imports are re- 
strained on any ratio with domestic produc- 
tion. About half of all imports—including 
all imports into west coast and residual fuel 
oil imports—are regulated on the theoretical 
basis of need or domestic deficiency. 

For a more detailed expression of our views 
concerning deficiencies in the import quota- 
only system, we refer to the appended bro- 
chure entitled “Shortcomings in U.S. Oil Im- 
port Policy.” 

In general it can be said that the current 
allocation system fails to serve the program’s 
objective in numerous ways. It contains no 
meaningful provision assuring balance be- 
tween domestic production and foreign oil— 
with the result that oil imports have gobbled 
up the lion’s share of market growth under 
both voluntary and mandatory controls. In- 
dividual companies which seek to keep faith 
with the intent of Congress in providing for 
a controls system, far from being rewarded, 
find themselves penalized under the present 
system. For example, importing refiners are 
rewarded by the allocation’s formulas if they 
increase their runs beyond demand levels— 
by virtue of the fact that more profitable im- 
port quotas are raised. Thus the refiner 
which contributes to present product glut 
receives, instead of a penalty, some measure 
of encouragement under the present system. 

Moreover, quota assignments under this 
plan are often quite arbitrary and, conse- 
quently, place Federal officials in a position 
of favoring some companies and industry 
segments at the expense of others. At- 
tempts to spread quotas among companies 
which normally have no interest in foreign 
oil, notably independent refiners, have 
clearly failed to achieve the objective of 
preserving their competitive relationship, as 
evidenced by the severe pinch in which most 
currently find themselves. At the same 
time, the theory of using import quotas as 
a partial subsidy to a company’s total supply 
operation tends to work a double hardship 
on those not given quotas, notably domestic 
independent producers and marketers, with 
the exception of residual fuel oil marketers.’ 

It is this situation which accounts for the 
fact of record earnings by the leading inte- 
grated companies at the very time when 
domestic independent producers and refiners 
are being forced into virtual stagnation if 
not entirely out of business. 


FORCES FOR CHANGE 


Both within industry and Government 
circles there has been some recognition that 
the present system is simply not a long- 
range or proper answer. 

For example, President Kennedy’s petro- 
leum study committee (comprising repre- 
sentatives of the Departments of State, 
Treasury, Defense, Justice, Interior, Com- 
merce, and Labor, coordinated under the 
OEP Director), last year expressed deep con- 
cern over monopoly aspects of the present 
system. This intercabinet report stated, as 
a matter of fact, that the present system 
“places the Federal Government in the role 
of distributing a considerable economic ad- 
vantage.” Though acknowledging the logic 


1On resid, even more than crude, almost 
no meaningful criteria exist for determining 
which companies are entitled to quotas and 
how much. The result has been a repetition 
of spot “shortages” even when total avail- 
able supply was more than adequate. This 
has permitted selfish interests to manipulate 
“consumer crises” seeming to indicate the 
“need” for higher resid quotas, when in fact 
residual fuel oil supplies were near the 
saturation point. 
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of limiting oil imports, it clearly deplored 
the present stopgap arrangement. It de- 
clared that the use of tariffs is generally 
considered preferable to quantitative (quota) 
restrictions by reason of their simplicity and 
the larger scope they allow to market forces.” 

This President’s Petroleum Study Com- 
mittee report added that “further consid- 
eration” should be given to “improved 
means of distributing oil allocation.” 

Noting that the crude oil import alloca- 
tions alone are worth perhaps $1 million 
per day, the President’s committee added 
significantly: 

“The distribution of an economic advan- 
tage of this magnitude is bound to bear 
upon the financial return of individual com- 
panies, the structure of the industry, the 
functioning of the economy, and other na- 
tional objectives.” 

In suggesting that “fees and auctions are 
among the methods which might be used” 
as an alternative procedure, the report was 
referring to the (Ikard-Long) competitive 
bidding plan—to permit more normal com- 
petitive economic forces to decide which 
companies are logical importers of what for- 
eign oil, after source countries are assigned 
country quotas amounting to the maximum 
overall level established 

Similarly, Attorney General Kennedy’s 
antitrust chief last year told U.S. Senators 
that the Justice Department has consist- 
ently urged the need to establish a basis of 
allocation which will permit growth and 
change inherent in a free enterprise system,” 
contending that the present arrangement 
“other than for temporary purposes, freezes 
the industry affected and is therefore anti- 
thetic to the normal process of growth and 
change to competitive effort.” 

Parenthetically it should be noted that 
Attorney General Kennedy, in his surveil- 
lance report of the Interstate Oil Compact 
Commission, highlighted what many believe 
is the most compelling reason of all to 
change the oil imports system. He noted 
that the present highly “discretionary” ar- 
rangement, by virtue of its flexibility in de- 
termining levels of supply from abroad, un- 
avoidably confers a measure of Federal ju- 
risdiction over domestic production—which 
was heretofore reserved for State regulation. 
Strangely, instead of acknowledging this all- 
too-clear danger inherent in the present sys- 
tem, some industry leaders and Interior offi- 
cials have contended that it alone is 
“uniquely suited” to the oil import problem. 


2 Petty’s Oil Letter of July 20, 1963, refers 
to such “suggestions” as “that import 
‘tickets’ be auctioned off instead of allocating 
each refiner a quota.” An article titled, 
„JFK. s Regime Covetously Eyes the Profits 
From Imported Oil,” appearing July 22, 1963, 
in the Of Daily, includes this statement: 

“In the meantime there is a unanimous 
suggestion sitting on President Kennedy's 
desk (contained in the oil report to him last 
September) that a different method might 
be considered for portioning out oil import 
allocations. Long ago, the Texas Independ- 
ent Producers and Royalty Owners Associa- 
tion suggested a tariff on imported oil, ad- 
justing to fit the disparity between domestic 
and foreign oil costs. But this got nowhere 
because of the difficulty in trying to devise 
a tariff system to fit all foreign sources. 
Then TIPRO recommended an auction pro- 
gram with companies bidding for oil import 
quotas within an overall ceiling that would 
be set for total oil imports. 

“Such an auction system has now, in fact, 
been suggested unanimously to the Presi- 
dent as a substitute for the present type of 
quotas, based either on history or a refiner's 
inputs.” 

s An article titled Methods of Import Al- 
location Still a Hot Topic for Debate,“ ap- 
pearing July 22, 1963, in the Oil Daily, points 
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Contrary to much information now being 
circulated, the more fundamental problems 
affecting this business are not susceptible of 
correction through still greater emphasis on 
so-called efficiencies in the domestic indus- 
try. Under the guise of movement toward 
greater efficiency, a philosophy which bears 
close affinity to monopoly domination is be- 
ing foisted upon the industry in some in- 
stances. The goal of efficiency in a domestic 
industry is, to say the least, no more impor- 
tant than the goal of preserving free com- 
petitive enterprise. When the two concepts 
often clash, as is the case here, it is incum- 
bent upon Congress to indicate which must 
take precedence. It should be stressed, how- 
ever, that no degree of so-called efficiency in 
the domestic industry could possibly make 
domestic oil competitive with foreign oll 
until either the indirect subsidies to foreign 
production are removed or the economic ad- 
vantage neutralized when imported here. 

The purpose in granting crude import 
quotas to domestic refining companies— 
which are not in a position to process foreign 
oil and which have no foreign oil production 
or investment—was to prevent monopoly. 
Yet this supposed antimonopoly provision is 
widely believed to underline much of the mo- 
nopoly pressure in both the producing and 
marketing phases. Additionally, domestic 
producers—that industry segment for which 
import restrictions were primarily provided 
in the first place—are realizing at best only 
the most indirect benefits from the arrange- 
ment. Of passing significance, perhaps, is the 
fact that the attempt to protect domestic in- 
dependent refiners in this fashion has added 
international complications in the form of 
protests, principally from Venezuela, in the 
belief that this has led to crude price dis- 
counting there. 

Nor are independent refiners, the recipients 
of these quotas, by any means agreed upon 
the merit of the system—however much 
they seek such allocations. Claims have been 
documented by some that this provision con- 
tributes to the cutthroat pricing practices 
both at the wellhead and the filling stations. 
Independent producers, in any case, are vic- 
timized both through excessive imports and 
depressed prices. Likewise, independent 
marketing concerns have been placed in a 
severe squeeze by price wars which some at- 
tribute to this procedure. 


BASIC REQUIREMENTS FOR EFFECTIVE PROGRAM 


Clearly U.S. oil import policy must be re- 
vised if it is to achieve intended objectives. 
Even if the restriction of import volume had 
been successful under the present arrange- 
ment, it would still have left domestic inde- 
pendents at a serious competitive disadvan- 
tage—because importing companies would 
continue to receive a substantial portion of 
their U.S. needs from their own more profit- 
able foreign oil operations. Thus the need 
for some means to neutralize the economic 
advantage of all oil imported here in compe- 
tition with higher cost U.S. production. Not 
only is this necessary to halt the concentra- 
tion trend favoring international companies, 
but the basic objective of maintaining a 


out that, contrary to widely circulated state- 
ments a short time earlier, “the method used 
to allocate crude oil import quotas to re- 
finers is nearly as controversial as the fight 
by independent domestic producers to get a 
formula for stabilizing the total flow of oil 
into the United States.” The story refers to 
the Cabinet Committee suggestion that a 
“study be given to the auction system for 
allocating quotas to the highest bidders. 
Top Interior officials say that these sugges- 
tions and others of a technical nature are 
being considered at the Interior Depart- 
ment—but nothing is expected to come from 
this until much later this year when it 
comes time to figure out quotas for the next 
allocation period, January-June 1964.“ © 
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strong defense—vital to home producing and 
refining industry demands it. 

Thus stabilizing total volume of imports 
in relation to domestic production is only 
part of the solution to the problem of oil 
imports. Domestic producers must of course 
enjoy their proportionate share of U.S, mar- 
ket growth. But they must also be able to 
sell their oil at realistic and stable crude 
prices. 

This requires, over any long period, some 
form of tariff or duty to neutralize the eco- 
nomic advantage of whatever level of for- 
eign oil imports permitted. Even if im- 
ports were cut by an unlikely 25 percent, 
there would still be more than a million and 
a half barrels of foreign oil daily coming into 
this market at a tremendous economic ad- 
vantage—enough to demoralize the crude 
and product price structure. Neutralizing 
the economic advantage of foreign oil, more- 
over, is also essential to prevent a monopoly 
trend favoring companies with higher import 
privileges. 

Contrary to many assertions, there are 
numerous means to achieve import equali- 
zation tariffs or duties—available either 
through new congressional directives or un- 
der existing statutes. Nor is the fact of 
differing costs in differing source areas a 
real impediment to a solution which is fair 
to all affected countries and companies. No 
new legislation is needed for that matter, to 
add a neutralizing duty to the present 
quota-only system—and no trade agreement 
or other limitation prohibits the President’s 
doing so. 

Along with other groups affiliated with 
the Liaison Committee of Cooperating Asso- 
ciations, TIPRO believes there are certain 
definite measures that should be taken im- 
mediately. (These measures are apart from 
the question of import levels.) They include 
(a) changes in Interior Department policy 
concerning Federal offshore development, 
and movement of oll from oil-surplus dis- 
tricts I-IV into oil-deficient district V, (b) 
changes in Treasury Department policy to 
nullify tax advantages to foreign oll, and 
(c) changes in Defense Department policies 
to stop favoring foreign oil in meeting mili- 
tary requirements. 

In addition, we support the principle of 
legislation which would have the effect of 
placing foreign-produced oil on an equal tax 
basis with domestic oil. A second legislative 
proposal we recommend is a quota-bidding 
system to implement and make meaningful 
the present quantitative system. 

Of the numerous forms of equalization 
tariff for duty which either the Congress or 
the President could direct, perhaps the most 
realistic and feasible for the oil imports prob- 
lem is the quota-bidding procedure. 

Through this means, quantitative import 
limitation would first be established in keep- 
ing with the national security purposes. 
Then, all companies having logical economic 
motivations to participate in marketing for- 
eign oil on the U.S. market would enjoy the 
competitive opportunity to do so. Inasmuch 
as the duty on any oil or product import 
from any source would be determined by its 
economic attractiveness, the effect would be 
simply to neutralize the windfall advantages, 
while assuring that in no case would tariff 
or duty be excessive. Foreign oil would con- 
tinue to enjoy its proportionate share of 
this market, but only on a basis of economic 
equality with domestic oll. 

It would then be unnecessary to hand out 
quotas to anyone just to protect him against 
advantages of competitors with imports and 
foreign production. 

Quota assignments would cease to be 
handed out arbitrarily by Federal officials, 
substituting normal economic forces for arbi- 
trary bureau decisions. This could be ex- 
tremely important in preventing encroach- 
ment of Federal control over the entire 
industry. 
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We recognize, in this connection, that 
hard-pressed independent refiners have no 
desire to see the value of their import quotas 
diluted. Inasmuch as we share fully their 
concern, our suggestion for a quota-bidding 
procedure specifically provides a set-aside of 
import quotas for which no bidding would 
be required in most such cases, generally 
applying to domestic independent refiners. 
(This proposal is detailed in an appendix to 
our statement.) 


CONCLUSION 


Current U.S. policy is utterly failing to 
cope with the problem of oil imports. All 
the criteria by which success of the program 
was to be measured, as set forth by Congress 
in the security clause, indicates its failure in 
terms of purpose. 

There is mounting economic distress on 
the part of the domestic nonintegrated inde- 
pendent oil producer and refiner, even while 
American international companies are regis- 
tering record earnings. There is in conse- 
quence a rapidly accelerating trend of con- 
centration into the corporate hands of a 
relatively few American international com- 
panies. Crude oil prices are steadily de- 
teriorating with corresponding reductions in 
income to independent producers, refiners, 
and oil communities and States. This has led 
to a worsening depression of domestic ex- 
ploration and drilling activity, which in turn 
is now being reflected in lower proved oil 
reserves and reserve productive capacity— 
which may be needed for emergency. 

There is urgent need for official Wash- 
ington attention to this grave matter. 


APPENDIX TO STATEMENT BEFORE THE SELECT 
COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS, U.S, SEN- 
ATE, DETAILS OF AN ALTERNATIVE ALLOCA- 
TION SYSTEM UNDER THE MANDATORY On. 
Import PROGRAM, TREATING RELATED OBJEC- 
TIVES OF DOMESTIC INDEPENDENT PRODUCERS 
AND REFINERS, TEXAS INDEPENDENT PRO- 
DUCERS & ROYALTY OWNERS ASSOCIATION, 
AUSTIN, TEX., AUGUST 10, 1964. 


The purpose of this appendix is to suggest 
possibilities for detailing and implementing 
a quota-bidding oil import system. 

IMPLEMENTATION OF BIDDING SYSTEM 
PROPOSAL 


Essentially, a quota-bidding system along 
the lines of that detailed in this statement 
would replace the current hodgepodge of 
bases for granting import allowances. In its 
stead would be a system requiring open com- 
petition for the privilege to import among 
companies previously determined as eligible 
to participate. In other words, eligible com- 
panies would be authorized to compete for 
a license to import. 

Consequently, successful bidders would 
not be assured of a supply of foreign oil to 
import. This, in turn, would have to be 
acquired either by purchase or exchange 
with other foreign oil producers. 

Under such a system, logical importing 
companies would have to be protected from 
those who might submit unrealistic bids 
with no intention of importing. Success- 
ful bidders subsequently revealing inability 
to import the amount of imports for which 
they bid either directly or through exchange 
would be subject to forfeiture or restriction 
of their import license through administra- 
tive review. 

It is understood that a leading advantage 
of the quota-bidding method would be the 
changing of the Federal Government’s pri- 
mary oil import role from that of arbitrary 
distributor of quota privileges to that of 
referee in quota distribution. This does not 
mean, however, that the Federal Govern- 
ment’s participation would become less im- 
portant. A carefully designed and regu- 
lated quota-bidding system demands sound 
and thorough administration. 

‘Many of the technical aspects involved in 
any Government-operated bidding procedure 
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need not be explored here. Much of the 
program would be designed under already 
well-established ground rules of the Admin- 
istrative Procedures Act and GSA regula- 
tions. 

There are nevertheless, aspects of the pro- 
posed system which are peculiar to the oil 
imports situation and should be considered. 
Organization of the system should reflect to 
some extent, for example, vested industry 
and foreign source country interests devel- 
oped under former and present U.S. import 
programs. Classification of both eligible 
importers and imports for bidding purposes 
should aim at arriving at a system both fea- 
sible and basically acceptable for all con- 
cerned, subject, of course, to the overriding 
concern of national security and welfare 
upon which oil import regulation is based. 

At least three other factors should also be 
reflected in the system’s design—domestic 
market supply-demand balance, use of do- 
mestic supply, and the heterogeneous nature 
of total oil imports. In the interest of na- 
tional security through domestic producing 
industry welfare, those importers which do 
not contribute to damaging domestic over- 
supply of oil products through excessive re- 

ery runs should be eligible for favorable 
classification in the bidding system. Simi- 
lar treatment should be accorded importers 
which utilize relatively high amounts of do- 
mestic oil supply to meet refining needs. 

As for the varied nature of oil imports, the 
different types of crude and oil products in- 
volved result in a myriad array of values and 
importing company desires involved. Unless 
this factor is reflected or eliminated in the 
basic structure of the bidding system, ad- 
ministration would become more complex 
than is necessary. 

A basic bidding classification structure 
that directly or indirectly reflects all of the 
factors discussed above with a minimum of 
administrative involvement is presented in 
table I attached to this statement. While 
the table applies to quotas for crude and un- 
finished oils only, with minor adjustments 
the classification breakdown could readily 
apply to product imports as well. 

All eligible importing companies, under 
this proposal, would be classified according 
to prescribed characteristics into one of four 
groups or classes designated I, II, III, and IV. 
The lower the classification an importing 
company achieves, the more favorable would 
be its treatment under the bidding system. 

Classification I, the most favorable classifi- 
cation, would automatically include all eligi- 
ble im which do not refine foreign 
crude in the United States and which do not 
contribute to domestic oversupply of prod- 
ucts by refining in excess of logically devised 
standards. Eligible importers meeting these 
requirements would be authorized quotas 
without having to bid for them and would 
be authorized to conduct exchange agree- 
ments with other eligible importing com- 
panies. 

This classification would virtually consist 
of small domestic independent refiners, thus 
granting logical advantage to small business 
operations that contribute to national se- 
curity through inland processing of domestic 
crude supply. Further, such operations 
should be encouraged to maintain competi- 
tive diversity in the oil refining industry 
as well as the domestic crude producing in- 
dustry in which independent operators fre- 
quently rely on independent refiners for 
crude markets. 

Classification II would be comprised of 
eligible importers which also process no for- 
eign crude in the United States but do con- 
tribute to oversupply by refining in excess 
of need standards. Such importers would 
be eligible to move into classification I once 
they had corrected their supply contribu- 
tion. Importers remaining in classification 
II would be required to bid competitively for 
license to import. 
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As suggested in table I, individual bid yol- 
umes would be feasible in the range of 1,000 
barrels daily. Companies in this classifica- 
tion should be restricted to a specified num- 
ber of bids (10 suggested in table I) so that 
most, if not all, of the companies can remain 
active import participants. This is advisable 
in that companies in this classification are 
jae a similar to companies in classifica- 

ion I. 

A minimum bid requirement equal to 100 
percent of the tariff existing in 1964 would 
also apply to classification II. Bids would be 
submitted in terms of tariff percentage with 
the highest receiving the successful bid. In 
this way, volume bids offered by the Govern- 
ment could ignore the various types of for- 
eign crude desired by importers. Bidding 
companies would simply consider the appro- 
priate existing tariff and submit their per- 
centage bids for whatever type crude they 
prefer. The highest percentage submitted 
would remain the logical winner. 

As in classification I, importers would be 
authorized to conduct exchange agreements 
with other eligible importing companies. 

Importing companies in classifications III 
and IV would comprise the relatively small 
number of large integrated international 
companies which process foreign crude in the 
United States. In the more favorable classi- 
fication III would be those companies which 
contribute to national security and domestic 
industry welfare objectives through high re- 
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finery utilization of domestic crude and non- 
contribution to product supply excesses. Ta- 
ble I recommends that companies 

foreign crude in an amount equal to 15 per- 
cent or less of their total U.S, refinery liquid 
runs be eligible for this category, assuming 
other requirements are met. Companies fail- 
ing to meet all of classification III require- 
ments would be classified in group IV. 

Companies in both classifications would 
have minimum bid requirements and would 
compete for quotas in the range of 30,000 
barrels daily. It is suggested in table I that 
there be no limit in the number of bids com- 
peted for by individual companies. The one 
difference in requirements would be the 
minimum bid level—300 percent of tariff in 
classification III and 600 percent of tariff in 
classification IV. 

The 30,000 barrel daily quotas would be 
designated by the government in one of four 
source-continent categories: North America, 
South America, Mideast, and other. Suc- 
cessful bidders would, through own produc- 
tion, purchase, or exchange, be required to 
import their quota from the designated 
source area. This requirement would pro- 
tect the vested interest of source countries in 
current and prior import programs and would 
also place the government in position to em- 
phasize or adjust participation of countries 
in the Western Hemisphere, according 
to national security needs. 


Taste I.—Proposed classification of importers of crude/unfinished oil into United States 
under quota-bidding import program 


Casual estimate of— 


Importer Classification characteristics Bid requirements of each classification 
classes Number | Amount, 
ofim- | barrels 
porters | per day! 
I | Eligible for license; no foreign crude runs; | None; class I importers receive quotas 150, 000 
operates refinery at or below demand in proportion to quotas under 1964 o 
level. mandatory E 
II | Eligible for license; no foreign crude runs; | Minimum bid, 100 percent of existing 30 50, 000 
operates refinery above d level. tariff of 1964; competitive bids on 
bid volumes of 1,000 barrels rpa day; 
importers restricted to 10 bid partici- 
ons. 
IIL | Eligible for license; foreign crude um bid, 300 percent of existing 10 300, 000 
excluding foreign oil exchanges with tariff in 1964; competitive bids on 
and II importers, equivalent to 15 per- maximum bid volumes of 30,000 bar- 
cent or less of total runs; operates at or rels day; no restriction on ex- 
below demand level.? tent of pation. 
IV | Eligible for license; foreign crude rona Minimum bid, 600 percent of existing 20 600, 000 
excluding foreign oil exchanged with tariff in 1964; competitive bids on 
and II importers, 15 t maximum bid volumes of 30,000 
of total runs, or operates above demand barrels per day; * no restriction on 
level.“ extent of participation. 


volume would be distributed among the 4 Same in proportion to the total quotas held by the importer 


Im 
group PEI class under the mandatory program in 1 
2 Demand level defined as the nationwide average per 


year projected by Bureau of Mines as necessary to meet national rei 
* Ench bid volume would be assigned to 1 of 4 source-continent categories: North Am 


east, and other, 


centage of operable refinery capacity on the first day of the 
coe — — arabi 9 — * 


run demand x 
— neroa, South America, Mid- 


PASSAMAQUODDY TIDAL POWER 
PROJECT 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, the lead 
editorial of the Bangor Daily News of 
August 17, 1964, provides valuable per- 
spective on the proposed Passamaquoddy 
tidal power project at an appropriate 
time. The editorial shows admirable ob- 
jectivity; and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be placed in the body of the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Bangor Daily News of Aug. 17, 
1964] 
More THAN A POWER PROJECT 

The U.S. Interior Department is more opti- 
mistic than ever about the feasibility of the 
Quoddy-Dickey power proposal. 


The department declared in a report issued 
several months ago that the plan was prac- 
tical. It outlined a $1 billion project. 

In a report issued last week, the Depart- 
ment offered a revised plan, including the 
use of reversible pumping turbines, which 
would provide more power for less money 
than under the previous plan. It was sup- 
ported by Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
Udall and other officials before a Senate com- 
mittee hearing, 

We realize the Department’s figuring has 
been challenged before and will be chal- 
lenged again. It is not easy to prove or dis- 
prove feasibility on the drawing boards, 
However, more than cold engineering sta- 
tistics relating to a power project should be 
considered in regard to Quoddy. 

Interior Department officials have properly 
made note of Washington County’s economic 
plight. It has fallen into a condition of 
chronic depression, an “Appalachia” in a 
small scale. The building and maintenance 
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of the power project would bolster the 
region’s economy to a substantial extent. 

In fact, the Quoddy plan, linked with 
recreational development, could very well 
bring a lasting prosperity to the region. 

The county is scenic, especially along its 
coast. Eastport boasts of being the eastern- 
most point of the U.S. mainland. A bridge 
links Lubec with Campobello, recently estab- 
lished as an international shrine honoring 
the late Franklin D. Roosevelt. Add to this 
an imposing tidal power project, the first 
of its kind in the United States and the 
area could very well become a major mecca 
for tourists, instead of one that drifts year 
after year in economic doldrums. 

Thus Quoddy should be looked upon as 
more than a power project. It could be a 
practical way for the Government to war on 
poverty. The broad view should be taken by 
Congress and State supporters of the plan 
when it next comes up for study. 


WORLD FEDERATION OF THE BLIND 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, among 
the choice associations and opportunities 
which have been mine as a Senator is 
that of becoming, insofar as it has been 
possible, a champion of the blind among 
us. Bills I have introduced for improve- 
ment of the lot of these handicapped 
people have been passed on several occa- 
sions. Others have failed; but in every 
case, it has been a welcome task to try 
to represent the interest of these often 
needy people. 

Last week, my good friend John Nagle, 
of the Washington office of the National 
Federation of the Blind, who is well 
known to many Members of this body, 
visited my office. He was accompanied 
by the president emeritus of the organi- 
zation, Dr. Jacobus tenBroek, a chief 
founder of the federation. Like Mr. 
Nagle, Dr. tenBroek is also one of the 
blind. 

Since his visit, I have discovered in 
the organization’s publication, the 
Braille Monitor, a reprint of an article 
which originally appeared in the Kansas 
City Times of July 6. In the course of 
telling about a blind leader of Ceylon 
on his first visit to the United States, 
mention is made of the founding of a 
new organization in Phoenix, Ariz., at 
the federation’s recent annual conven- 
tion. The World Federation of the Blind 
was established there, again under the 
inspiration and leadership of Dr. ten- 
Broek. Present for that meeting were 
15 representatives from 8 countries, 
including India, Malaysia, Pakistan, 
Japan, and Australia. 

We shall shortly be considering the 

social security amendments bill, in 
which the Finance Committee will be 
recommending a small change which will 
expand existing opportunities under the 
bill for those blind who are rehabilitat- 
ing themselves for useful employment 
and self-support. In our concern for 
the elderly and the poverty stricken, we 
also need to remember with compassion 
this group of people, and to help, for 
them, to preserve the dignities of self- 
supporting, useful citizenship. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article to which I 
refer be printed in the Record at the 
end of these remarks. 

I should like to add a word in favor 
of another measure, House Joint Resolu- 
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tion 753. This resolution, which has re- 
cently been passed by the House, was 
received yesterday by the Senate, and 
was referred to the Judiciary Committee. 
It authorizes the President to proclaim 
October 15 as White Cane Safety Day. I 
hope the joint resolution will be prompt- 
ly cleared and acted upon. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Kansas City Times, July 6, 1964] 
THOUGH BLIND, A MAN OF VISION 


Rienzi Alagiyawanna, 48, of Colombo, Cey- 
lon, is pleased with his first trip around the 
world and his first visit to America. 

For the 140 children who attend the Sivi- 
raja School for the Blind in Colombo, of 
which he is principal; for the 10,000 blind 
persons of Ceylon, and for the more than 14 
million persons throughout the world who, 
like himself, are also blind, he seeks inde- 
pendence, education, and dignity. 

And so Alagiyawanna, who is president of 
the Ceylon Federation of the Blind, under- 
took correspondence 6 months ago with Dr. 
Jacobus tenBroek of Berkeley, Calif., presi- 
dent emeritus of the National Federation of 
the Blind (NFB) and discussed with him the 
possibility of establishing a World Federation 
of the Blind (WFB). 

“Under the leadership of Dr. tenBroek, the 
World Federation of the Blind became a real- 
ity last week at the annual NFB convention 
in Phoenix, Ariz.,” Alagiyawanna said yester- 
day. He is a house guest this week at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. George Rittgers, who 
also are blind. Rittgers is president of the 
Progressive Blind of Missouri, Inc., the Mis- 
souri chapter of the NFB. 

“Progressive blind persons throughout the 
world will be able to attack their problems 
more aggressively when the WFB becomes or- 
ganized on a worldwide scale,” Alagiyawanna 
said. “Blind persons in Ceylon, in the United 
States—everywhere—face the same major 
problem: Educational and employment op- 
portunities so that they may live as indi- 
viduals, not as charitable wards of the state.” 

Alagiyawanna speaks English fluently. He 
was educated at a Catholic French mission- 
ary college in Ceylon and teaches English and 
Sinhalese, the native language of Ceylon, in 
his school. 

“About 3,000 of the blind persons of Cey- 
lon are of school age, but there are facilities 
for only a third of them,” Alagiyawanna said. 
“That third will be able to live, not well, but 
at least independently. The remainder will 
be burdens on their families all their lives. 

“In my own school we could teach twice as 
many students. But why bring in more stu- 
dents when we have only two dozen Braille 
books in the Sinhalese language,” he said. 
“Each teacher must painstakingly make his 
own books by hand.” 

Alagiyawanna said he believed federations 
of the blind in many underdeveloped coun- 
tries also were unable to educate most of 
their blind. 

“I am very impressed by the way many 
schools in this country integrate blind chil- 
dren into regular schools,” Alagiyawanna 
said. “If we could do that in Ceylon, we 
would not have to provide expensive resident 
schools such as mine.” 

Alagiyawanna will attend the World Coun- 
cil for the Welfare of the Blind July 30 to 
August 12, in New York. The high point of 
the trip will be his arrival in West Berlin, 
where he plans to a German nurse 
whom he met there in 1957 while attending 
a training college for teachers of the blind: 

“A blind person must learn everything by 
doing things for himself,” Alagiyawanna said. 
“We have no wheat in Ceylon and I ate my 
first wheat cakes this morning on the train. 
Tomorrow I am going to a grain elevator and 
learn how it operates. 
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“I also want to learn how an automatic 
washing machine works,” he said with a 
smile, “so Iam going to wash my own clothes 
in one.” 


THE 1964 INTERNATIONAL AIR 
CADET EXCHANGE 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, this 
year, for the 17th time, the Civil Air 
Patrol has participated in the CAP In- 
ternational Air Cadet exchange pro- 
gram. A year ago, it was my privilege to 
address the nearly 140 young men, from 
22 nations, at their farewell dinner here 
in Washington. This year, the same 
number of countries, 22, were represented 
in the exchange. Twenty-three States 
were hosts to these young fliers—one for 
each national group, and two for the del- 
egation from Germany. Indiana was the 
host State for the Canadian contingent. 
Although conducted with the full co- 
operation of the U.S. Air Force, this 
operation is, nevertheless, essentially a 
voluntary and private program supported 
by many individuals, organizations, and 
business firms. 

Prominent among these is an Indiana 
firm, Mercedes-Benz Sales, Inc., of 
South Bend. This company, the U.S. 
sales agent for the famed Mercedes- 
Benz automobiles, formerly distributed 
through Studebaker outlets, is still in 
operation, although the Studebaker com- 
pany has ceased to make passenger cars 
in South Bend. 

For the second successive year, Mr. 
L. A. Fleener, president of Mercedes- 
Benz Sales, has been host, here in Wash- 
ington, to these air cadet men the night 
before they returned to their own coun- 
tries. This event was held on August 8 
in the East Room of the Mayflower Hotel, 
and was attended by air attachés and em- 
bassy officers from countries involved 
in the exchange. I extend my apprecia- 
tion to Mr. Fleener, not only on my own 
behalf, but also on behalf of my various 
colleagues in the Senate who share my 
continuing interest in the CAP Interna- 
tional Air Cadet exchange program. I 
also thank Mr. Fleener’s associates— 
Mercedes-Benz Sales vice president, 
Heinz Waizenegger; Zone Manager Russ 
Martin, of Bethesda; and Col. Barnee 
Breeskin, of the CAP who once more had 
a great deal to do with the arrangements, 


ISSUES IN THE PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, Mr. 
Jack Lowe, of the Sidney, Nebr., Tele- 
graph, is not only a very talented writer; 
he is also a reliable observer and a stal- 
wart citizen. 

I ask to have printed in the RECORD 
Mr. Lowe's article of August 14, 1964. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Sidney (Nebr.) Telegraph, 
Aug. 14, 1964] 
THE Lowe Down 
(By Jack H. Lowe) 

A friend of mine who prefers to remain 
anonymous because he works for Lyndon 
Johnson says he’s going to vote for Barry 
GoupwaTer and if it costs him his job he 
can always go over Niagara in a leaky barrel. 
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He says he has been threatening to rebel 
against giveaway government for several 
years, and now that he has almost earned 
his pension he is going to take the big step 
and defect from the ranks. He wonders how 
many other people in the United States feel 
the way he does, and so doI. 

My friend says he thinks the big govern- 
ment which has gained so much power 
through promises to extend its largesse to 
the masses actually is more tied up in capi- 
talistic intrigue than the old days of J. P. 
Morgan and John D. He says he is sick of 
hearing big government spokesmen tell the 
little people how they are being cared for, 
when all the time the little people are get- 
ting littler while the big ones get bigger. 
He wonders how long the little people are 
going to fall for that line, and so do I. 

He says he can remember when govern- 
ment recognized its position as a creature 
and a servant of the people, created and 
designed to serve the public and to protect 
the interests of all the populace at a cost 
in keeping with its income. He says he 
thinks its time government got rid of its 
hypocrisy and got back on an honest, eye- 
ball-to-eyeball relationship with the man 
on the street, and so do I. 

He says he learned in history books when 
he was a boy that the United States was 
founded by people who believed in freedom 
from oppressive, snoopy, and expensive gov- 
ernment. They took a long journey in a very 
uncomfortable sailboat in order to establish 
a new beachhead where they could put their 
philosophies into actual practice. My 
friend says he thinks the United States has 
strayed a long way from those ideals, and so 
do I. 

At the risk of getting his pink slip and a 
terse note of termination, my friend says 
too much emphasis is being put on the wel- 
fare of people in faraway countries, and not 
enough on the man who is paying his taxes 
and living an honest life right here at home. 
He thinks it is time that our leaders cut out 
the big talk about one world and start put- 
ting some emphasis on one country where 
first consideration will be given to the old 
and young folks at home. He says he’s tired 
of reading about the billions that are going 
down ratholes in countries he never heard 
of and he thinks it’s about time that this 
country’s foreign policy started to make some 
sense, and so do I. 

He said he thinks the people of the United 
States are being fed a big bill of goods about 
the dangers of nuclear warfare and the 
treacheries we face from the nasty old Com- 
munists who are trying to take over the 
world. He thinks we have enough friends 
in the world who want to be on our side be- 
cause they think we are right, and not be- 
cause we are buying their loyalty with our 
Federal overdrafts, and so do I. 

He says he believes in feeding hungry 
people at home and abroad, just as his 
mother used to feed hungry people out the 
back door, but he thinks the hungry people 
should show a willingness to chop wood for 
what they get, and should appreciate their 
full bellies once they get them. He says his 
father worked hard and never complained 
about it because that was the heritage he 
was promised by the father before him. My 
friend says it is too bad that many Americans 
have abandoned the belief that it is a privi- 
lege to live in a land where a man can work 
hard and make an honest living in an atmos- 
phere of security which enables him to sleep 
well at night. It is my friend’s feeling that 
Americans aren't as genuine as they used to 
be because they have become mentally lazy 
and are permitting Government to do their 
thinking for them. He thinks this is a 
human tragedy, and so do I. 

My friend says he has evaluated the po- 
litical philosophies of his boss Lyndon and 
those of the candidate Barry and he thinks 
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Barry’s beliefs are closer to real American 
idealism than Lyndon's. He thinks a lot of 
people are talking about extremism without 
knowing what it means and he would like 
to know if it is a national crime for a can- 
didate for President to tell the rest of the 
world that the United States is tired of being 
pushed around and is fast becoming of a 
disposition to start pushing back as a mat- 
ter of national honor. My friend said this 
long before Lyndon started pushing back in 
Vietnam, but not before Barry had been 
criticized by folks who said he is a war- 
monger because he is tired of turning the 
other cheek. My friends thinks both cheeks 
have been turned often enough, and so do I. 

My friend says he has grown a little weary 
of reading about the white backlash at the 
colored people and the colored backlash at 
the white people because these things have 
been going on all over the world since people 
of different colors were invented. He thinks 
the people of both races are being exploited 
for political purposes. He thinks people in 
the North spend too much time telling people 
in the South how they should cure their 
problems, and so do I. 

My friend says the United States spends 
too much time apologizing to nonentities 
around the world who know we are easy 
marks because we want to cast a favorable 
image in the eyes of everyone. He thinks 
this country is old enough to agree that the 
philosophies of government we approved in 
1776 are sound and sane and fair. He fears 
we have strayed too far from some of these 
philosophies but he thinks it isn’t too late 
to retrace our steps and practice the prin- 
ciples we try to preach around the world. He 
recommends that Americans should stand 
for Americanism, and so do I. 

Finally, he says he’s quite sure the ship 
of state will steer a true and stable course 
regardless of who is elected in November, but 
he thinks it would shake the rest of the 
world up and bring them to attention if we 
elected Barry in spite of all the advice to 
the contrary we are getting from the foreign 
press. In the matter of electing Presidents, 
my friend thinks the people of the United 
States should get on with the job without 
unsolicited help from the far away places, 
and so do I. 

He also thinks Barry has a good chance of 
getting elected in spite of what the pollsters 
say, and so do I. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. War- 


TERS in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? 


BERNARD BARUCH’S 94TH BIRTH- 
DAY ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, today 
is the 94th birthday anniversary of a 
man who is distinguished by lifelong 
service to the cause of good government, 
Bernard Baruch. As the trusted adviser 
to seven American Presidents, Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike, he symbolizes 
a dedication to higher goals, above the 
realm of ambition and partisanship. 

In his long life, Mr. Baruch has left 
an ineradicable stamp on American 
philosophy. His own words best express 
his commitment to better government. 


To me— 


He once said 
the greatness of America rests mainly in 
the fact that we have a form of government 
in which the people have the means of ef- 


fecting all necessary changes without en- 
slaving one another. 


Mr. Baruch has shared many of his 
finest ideals with us, and America is the 
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better for his example. We would do well 
to remember these words in the difficult 
times that lie ahead. 

Mr. President, I know that the entire 
Senate joins me today in extending 
hearty greetings to Mr. Baruch. 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN SYRIA 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, on July 
2, Israel radio broadcasters announced 
that the Syrian Government has banned 
Jehovah's Witnesses, forbidding all deal- 
ings with the association and banning 
its publications from Syrian territory. 
The reason given for this move is that 
Syrian authorities have charged the 
group with being closely associated with 
Zionism. In effect, Jehovah’s Witnesses 
are accused of being Israeli intelligence 
agents because so many of the religious 
tracts of the Watchtower Bible and Tract 
Society refer to Israel and to Zion. 

Mr. President, discrimination against 
religious groups and religious practices 
is a serious matter in most cases. But 
in this particular case, the attempts of 
the Syrian Government are also ludi- 
crous. For every child in the United 
States knows that Zion is used by Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses in the biblical sense as 
the city of God and not in reference to 
the present State of Israel or the Zionist 
movement. The Government of Syria 
makes clear its blind hatred of activities 
which it does not even understand by 
the promulgation of this type of decree. 
This action, I understand, had its origin 
in a reported recommendation from the 
central office of the Arab boycott. 

Mr. President, Americans are familiar 
with the unholy activities of the central 
office of the Arab boycott which seeks 
to boycott individual American business- 
men and firms, even including the Chase 
Manhattan Bank, for dealings with Is- 
rael. This latest action shows the bigot- 
ry, hatred, and downright ignorance 
which are the basis for religious discrimi- 
nation, and are also in many ways the 
basis for Arab hostility toward Israel. 

Mr. President, I believe that the De- 
partment of State is already making ap- 
propriate representations to the Syrian 
Government. Certainly, the Syrians 
should be the first to realize that their 
efforts to link Zionism and Jehovah’s 
Witnesses can only make them a laugh- 
ing stock throughout the world. 


WORLD GAMES, INC. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pend- 
ing business be temporarily laid aside 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 672, H.R. 1213. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R, 
1213) for the relief of World Games, Inc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which was 
ordered to a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
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AMENDMENT TO SOIL CONSERVA- 
TION AND DOMESTIC ALLOTMENT 
ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1386, Senate bill 1253. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The bill (S. 
1253) to amend section 8(b) of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry with an amend- 
ment, on page 2, line 15, after the word 
“after”, to strike out “January 1, 1964” 
and insert “January 1, 1965”; so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, the 
seventh and eighth sentences of section 8 
(b) of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, as amended (16 U.S.C., sec. 
590h(b)), are deleted and the following in- 
serted in lieu thereof: “Farmers within any 
such local administrative area, and partici- 
pating or cooperating in programs adminis- 
tered within-such area, shall elect annually 
from among their number a local committee 
of not more than three members for such 
area. The members of the local committees 
shall, in a county convention, nominate and 
elect a county committee which shall consist 
of three members who are farmers in the 
county. At the first county convention held 
on or after the effective date of this sentence, 
one member of the county committee shall 
be elected for one year; one member shall be 
elected for two years; and one member shall 
be elected for three years. Thereafter, each 
member of a county committee shall be 
elected for a term of three years. No mem- 
ber of the county committee shall be elected 
for more than three consecutive terms (ex- 
clusive of any term which began prior to 
the effective date of this sentence) .” 

Sec. 2. Section 503 of the Act of August 28, 
1954 (68 Stat. 908; 16 U.S.C., sec. 590h-3), 
is repealed, z 

Sec.8. Section 1 of this Act shall become 
effective for elections of committeemen held 
on or after January 1, 1965. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 

reading, and was read the 


EXCHANGE OF PUBLIC DOMAIN 
LANDS RESERVED FOR USE OF 
HANFORD PROJECT OF THE 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
turn to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1406, H.R. 11960. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
11960) to authorize the exchange of pub- 
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lic domain lands heretofore withdrawn 
and reserved for the use of the Hanford 
project of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading and passage of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which Senate bill S. 2984, a similar 
bill, was passed yesterday, and that the 
bill be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PROMOTION OF DEVELOPMENT OF 
PHOSPHATE ON THE PUBLIC 
DOMAIN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1407, H.R. 9638. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
9638) to amend section 27 of the Mineral 
Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, as 
amended, in order to promote the devel- 
opment of phosphate on the public do- 
main. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading and passage of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which Senate bill, S. 2500, a similar 
bill, was passed yesterday, and that the 
bill be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


INTEREST EQUALIZATION TAX 
ACT—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit a report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 8000) to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to impose a tax on acquisitions of 
certain foreign securities in order to 
equalize costs of longer term financing 
in the United States and in markets 
abroad, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 
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(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceeding of August 18, 1964, pp. 20128- 
20133, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Interest Equalization Tax Act, 
H.R. 8000, imposes a tax designed to 
aid our balance-of-payments position 
by restricting the demand on our capital 
market in the case of foreign issuers of 
securities in industrialized countries. 

The interest equalization tax is a tem- 
porary excise tax effective for the period 
July 19, 1963, through December 31, 1965. 
The tax applied to purchases by U.S. citi- 
zens, residents, domestic corporations, 
and other U.S. persons of stock or debt 
obligations of foreign persons but only 
where these are purchased from a for- 
eigner. 

The tax on the transfer of stock is 
15 percent of its value and the tax on debt 
obligations varies from 15 percent on 
those with a maturity of 28% years or 
more down to 2.75 percent for those with 
a maturity of 3 to 3% years. No tax 
is imposed on obligations with a maturity 
of 3 years or less. 

The Senate will recall that the purpose 
of this tax is to reduce the rate of return 
on foreign securities by about 1 percent 
per year. Since the burden of this tax 
is likely to be shifted to the foreign seller, 
this means that in most cases he will 
have to pay a tax which has the same 
effect as a 1-percent higher interest rate 
for the use of money he obtains from 
the American market. The Treasury De- 
partment has indicated that this will 
improve the U.S. balance of payments by 
from $114 to $114 billion a year. 

Your conferees were unusually suc- 
cessful in retaining the Senate amend- 
ments on this bill. The Senate made 
130 amendments to this bill, and, out of 
this total, we bring back to you substan- 
tially unchanged 129. This, of course, 
is attributable to the fact that these 
changes did not modify the basic intent 
of the House bill. They were of a rela- 
tively technical nature and were de- 
signed to perfect the intent of the pro- 
visions as passed by the House. 

Even with respect to the remaining 
amendment, the amendment adopted 
here on the floor—the Gore amend- 
ment—the House conferees agreed, in 
large part, with the Senate amendment. 

This amendment grants to the admin- 
istration standby authority to impose the 
interest equalization tax with respect to 
commercial bank loans for periods of 
more than 1 year. 

Under the House bill, commercial bank 
loans were exempted from the tax and 
no such authority to extend the applica- 
tion of the tax to these loans was in- 
cluded in the bill. 

The conferees retained this amend- 
ment but modified it in a few limited re- 
spects. First of all, it has been modified 
so that it cannot be applied retroactively 
before the date of any Executive order— 
if any such order is issued—imposing the 
1 with respect to commercial bank 
oans. 
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Secondly, the provision is modified to 
provide that a tax—if one is to be im- 
posed—on commercial bank loans will 
in no event apply to commitments to 
make loans which were unconditional or 
substantially formalized no later than 
August 4, 1964, the date the Gore amend- 
ment was adopted here on the floor. 

Also, under the modification agreed to 
in conference, an Executive order, if is- 
sued, may be modified after the original 
issuance. However, if any significant 
class of bank loans has been subjected 
to tax under an Executive order previ- 
ously issued or modified, then the tax 
may not be removed with respect to this 
class of bank loans during the limited 
period of time this tax remains in effect. 
Provision is also made to be sure that in 
any of these cases where an Executive 
order has been issued, and then modified, 
that the modification will not retro- 
actively impose a tax with respect to 
bank loans made on or before the date 
of issuance of the modification. 

In granting the authority provided by 
this bill to the President to impose a tax 
with respect to commercial bank loans, 
it should be clearly understood that the 
conferees are not directing any action to 
be taken in this regard. Instead, it is 
anticipated that a tax will be made ap- 
plicable only if there is a finding that 
commercial bank loans are being issued 
to an appreciable extent as a substitute 
for otherwise taxable obligations and the 
extent to which this occurs indicates a 
volume of such size that we must be con- 
cerned from the standpoint of our bal- 
ance of payments. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak on this measure briefly. I be- 
lieve Senators should be advised that the 
conference report is up for consideration. 

I assure the majority leader [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] that I shall not take a great 
deal of time. But I believe that Senators 
should know the conference report is up 
for consideration. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, so far as I know there is no disposi- 
tion on the part of Senators to debate 
the matter further, inasmuch as there 
were 130 amendments, and the House has 
agreed to 130 amendments. From the 
standpoint of the Senate, this was a very 
successful conference. 

The conference report is more in line 
with what the Senator advocated than 
the action of the Senate itself. We have 
been, waiting to present the conference 
report since yesterday. So far as I know, 
no other Senator intends to oppose the 
conference report. i 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I do not 
see that that answers the question of 
whether the Senators should be notified 
that the conference report is up for con- 
sideration. ' 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further proceed- 
ings under the quorum call may be dis- 
pensed with, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, we are 
back with the interest equalization tax 
measure, which I oppose. I laid my 
reasons in great detail before the Sen- 
ate during debate on the bill on Au- 
gust 4. A yea-and-nay vote was taken 
on the question. The Senate decide that 
the measure was what it wanted. I 
think it is wrong in terms of the finan- 
cial policy of the United States and its 
position in the world as the principal 
market for capital. I still believe it is 
wrong. I believe we shall regret the day 
that we adopted this improvisation to 
= with the balance-of-payments prob- 
em. 

To summarize my argument against 
the proposed legislation—and I shall take 
very little time on the question—I þe- 
lieve we shall find that the rate of the 
capital outflow from the United States 
will slowly inch up to exactly what it 
was, or almost what it was, before the 
measure was proposed a year ago. We 
could have accomplished all that we 
needed to accomplish by adopting the 
amendment which I proposed, which had 
outstanding support from the New York 
financial community. It would have ex- 
empted the first 25 percent of domestic 
distribution of new foreign capital is- 
sues. It would have made possible the 
continuing availability of U.S. capital to 
foreigners within historic limits; it would 
have allowed the United States to con- 
tinue to be the premier capital market 
of the world, without jeopardizing our 
balance-of-payments position. 

By approving the enactment of an in- 
terest equalization tax, we are depriving 
the United States of the reputation of 
being the untrammeled capital market 
of the world with the greatest distri- 
bution facilities. 

Be that as it may, however, the Sen- 
ate decided to go along with this im- 
provisation of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and Mr. Roosa, and that decision 
having been made, that is it. 

The action does not, however, gain- 
say the need for making clear that this 
tax places the United States, as a great 
capital market, in grave peril. In my 
judgment, the measure requires an ap- 
peal to the banking and investment 
houses of the United States, that, not- 
withstanding the tax and the discour- 
agement which it represents today, they 
do their utmost to maintain the position 
of the United States as the premier 
capital market of the world. 

I emphasized before, and I emphasize 
again, that a great element of American 
power in the world is its power to extend 
credit. 

Let us remember that the two things 
which the Communists do not have and 
cannot get or give are credit and owner- 
ship. They cannot get or give extensive 
credit because they are not trusted, and 
they do not trust their own people. 
Ownership is completely inimical to 
them, due to their need for tight govern- 
mental control, which is the very essence 
of the Communist system. 

Ownership and credit.are the two great 
assets which we have and which we must 
exercise. 

Many people talk about a “win policy” 
instead of a “no-win policy“ -a decisive 
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victory and the will to have victory in 
terms of the cold war struggle. 

Mr. President, if we should be—and I 
am afraid we are—seriously jeopardizing 
America’s standing as the premier 
capital market of the world by this ill- 
advised tax, we would be impairing one 
of the greatest powers that we have in 
the struggle with communism; namely, 
our power to grant or deny credit, in 
this case in the form of foreign capital 
issues sold to this market, which are 
critically important—indeed decisive—to 
the economies of many countries around 
the world. 

I also point out the infinite complexity 
which the proposed legislation presents 
to countries with which we have ex- 
tremely favorable balances of trade, and 
with which we wish, in every way, to cul- 
tivate friendship and financial coopera- 
tion. Canada is a notable example. 
Canada is our biggest customer in terms 
of capital flotation; and, of course, 
Canada is exempt, as it had to be. The 
tax would have been completely unwork- 
able if Canada had not been exempted. 

I have said before, and I repeat, that 
before we are through with the interest 
equalization tax we shall have to make 
some special arrangements with Japan. 
The Treasury says it willnot. Iam sorry 
to hear it say that. The authority is 
clearly available under section 4917. I 
am advancing my unilateral view as a 
person with some experience in this field. 
Japan must have capital to trade and 
grow. The financial and trade viability 
of Japan is extremely important to the 
United States. In my judgment, the 
pressure of these necessities will result 
in lifting the bars for Japan. Then 
nothing will be left of the interest 
equalization tax except a great dis- 
service made to the trustworthiness of 
the great American capital market. 

One can only hope, and appeal to the 
patriotism of the distributors of securi- 
ties in this country, as well as to their 
own self-interest to make up for the dis- 
advantage of the interest equalization 
tax by retaining close relations with 
markets overseas, and by making an 
extra effort to retain oversea interest in 
the U.S. capital market. 

But, Mr. President, that is water over 
the dam. We can do little about it, the 
Senate having expressed its will, and 
having turned down both alternatives 
which I offered. 

I wish to make brief reference to a 
provision in the bill which resulted from 
& floor amendment in the Senate, grant- 
ing standby authority to the President to 
impose the tax on commercial bank loans 
made to foreign borrowers, 

It is amazing to me that the conferees 
should have kept that amendment in 
the bill.. It indicates the extent to which 
we are going with this improvisation. 
In the first place, the Senate Finance 
Committee, when it reported the bill, 
said that no such tax was necessary, and 
excluded from the bill commercial bank 
loans of less than 3 years’ duration. The 
Secretary of the Treasury said the same 
thing in a letter to the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], in which he 
stated very clearly that he saw no need 
for the imposition of the tax on this kind 
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of bank credit. Nonetheless, to close a 
loophole which both the Treasury and 
the committee said did not exist, the 
Senate adopted the Gore amendment. 

The bill has now emerged from con- 
ference in somewhat better form than it 
left the Senate, but, nevertheless, a very 
deleterious amendment, one which only 
worsens the interest equalization tax and 
a bad situation, was left in. The con- 
ferees kept the standby provision with 
respect to bank loans from being retro- 
active, and also provided that when it 
is applied it shall not affect the arrange- 
ments made for such bank loans if they 
were fixed and conclusive up to the date 
the bill was passed by the Senate, Au- 
gust 4, 1964. In other words, preexist- 
ing commitments are exempted. 

It seems to me, and seems to the whole 
banking fraternity that the retroactive 
feature and the fact that there is a 
standby power given to the President 
have created yet a new complexity and 
a very trying one in respect to this bill. 
The objective of getting through this dif- 
ficult period in our balance-of-payments 
situation without resort to a still fur- 
ther extension of controls has been 
jeopardized, Although retroactivity has 
been eliminated in conference, the bill 
imposes a burden, a responsibility, upon 
the banks themselves to determine 
whether borrowing is for legitimate pur- 
poses or whether there is advance bor- 
rowing in anticipation of the effect of 
the tax upon these loans. 

The agencies of Government which 
regulate the banks—the Comptroller of 
the Currency, the Federal Reserve banks, 
and the Federal Reserve Board—have 
adequate authority in this field over 
banks. Even if it were only moral 
suasion that were exercised, no bank 
would run contrary to their views. 

Therefore, such a tax is unnecessary; 
and it is likely to prove harmful by en- 
couraging advance borrowing in order 
to offset the bad effects of a tax when it 
becomes effective. 

Mr. President, I had a purpose in 
speaking as I am speaking at this time. 
I believe it is essential that the Secretary 
of the Treasury clearly announce his 
policy—which would be the President’s 
and the administration’s policy—with 
respect to the utilization of the standby 
authority and the exact criteria which 
he feels will control in asking the Presi- 
dent to impose it. If he does not do that, 
every borrower and lender will extra- 
polate what he thinks will be the situa- 
tion with respect to the standby au- 
thority in imposing the tax; and advance 
borrowing may take place with an un- 
warranted and uncalled for drain on the 
balance of payments. 

Finally, I conclude this discussion of 
the dangers which I see and the measures 
which I feel need to be taken with respect 
to this bill by calling attention to the 
fact that, with the Gore amendment, 
Congress has transferred its taxing au- 
thority to the President. I do not under- 
stand why we so often view with alarm 
case A. Then case B comes along and 
we forget what we did in case A, and 
say it is all right in case B. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone] is correct when he says that very 
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few of us are exercised about this con- 
ference report and what it portends. Yet 
with respect to the tax bill, when a sug- 
gestion was made, to give the President 
some limited standby authority which 
might have been justified on some basis, 
when we talked about that kind of 
standby authority, everyone raised his 
hackles. The House objected to the Ex- 
ecutive’s usurpation of this prized pos- 
session of Congress—namely, its power 
to tax. Without so much as a whisper 
or a whimper except for such protests as 
mine, Congress gives the President 
standby authority, to impose at his dis- 
cretion, a tax upon the credit system of 
the United States as it is used abroad. 

If I were not here to see it, I would 
not have believed it. I would have felt 
that it was inconceivable that something 
like that should have happened. But 
here it is, and without enough opposition 
to warrant a rollcall or an effort to re- 
ject the conference report on this 
ground. 

Senators ought to consider this situa- 
tion very seriously. This measure is to 
expire in 1965. Notwithstanding all the 
assurances given to the contrary, once 
these programs are started, it is very dif- 
ficult to stop them. I have no doubt that 
an effort will be made to extend the au- 
thority. I hope Congress will study the 
record in light of what is being done and 
will take heed that with this kind of un- 
noticed measure—in spite of the efforts 
I have made to bring it to notice—Con- 
gress is transferring to the Executive its 
jealously held power to tax, which it has 
heretofore so zealously guarded. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
realizes, does he not, that the conference 
report comes closer to what the Senator 
was contending for in connection with 
the Senate bill when that was under 
discussion here? In other words, the 
House amendments to the Gore amend- 
ment move in the direction of what the 
Senator from New York was advocating. 

Mr. JAVITS. Although the Senator 
is a kind human being, I cannot be very 
grateful for such very tiny favors. I 
believe it to be a disastrous mistake. I 
believe it will turn out to hurt the posi- 
tion of the United States irremediably. 
We shall find people going elsewhere, 
with all that it implies in commissions, 
in insurance, and in the power to give 
credit or to withhold it. That is a tre- 
mendous power. All we have done is to 
compound the difficulty. Giving the 
President this standby authority is seri- 
ous, indeed, because we are surrendering 
to the President the taxing authority. 
It is a very ill-advised policy, in my judg- 
ment, which is carried out in this meas- 
ure with practically no opposition. It is 
a great mistake. 

By standing alone on the floor and vot- 
ing “No” upon the conference report, as 
I shall, I hope what I have said will not 
have been said in vain or that my vote 
will have been in vain. I do not believe 
it will, because I see events occurring 
which will make us rue the day we did 
which will make us rue the day we did it. 
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Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New York does not stand 
alone. He has at least one Senator at 
his side. The two of us together made a 
fight against the bill. We thought what 
was in it was dangerous when the bill was 
before the Senate the first time. We 
realized that we were voices crying in 
the wilderness. At least until the terms 
of the bill expire, the fight has been lost 
for a year. I am proud and happy to as- 
sociate myself with the statements made 
by the Senator from New York. I do 
not wish to repeat them. I feel the same 
great, deep fear that we may have done 
irreparable damage to the position of 
the United States as the money market 
of the world, not in terms of the few 
loans or the few stock offerings that may 
have been passed elsewhere, but in terms 
of the confidence that the people in 
other countries of the world had in us, 
and which we now have shattered. 

I believe this will be particularly evi- 
dent in our relations with the Japanese 
in the months and years ahead. 

I also wish the Record to show that I 
shall vote against the conference report, 
even though it is more or less futile to 
express my opposition to this ill-con- 
ceived, shortsighted program, which may 
have a very temporary beneficial effect 
on our balance of payments, but which 
over the long pull will undoubtedly dam- 
age our balance-of-payments position 
very seriously. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the Senator from Utah. 
When I spoke earlier, I spoke more foren- 
sically than in an effort to poll the 
Senate. I am honored to be associated 
with the Senator from Utah in these 
views. He is a conservative in his views, 
and I am a liberal in my views on many 
questions. However, I am very hard- 
headed, as he is, in terms of how to use 
our powers in the struggle for freedom. 
The money power is an extremely impor- 
tant one. Let us mistake it not. Any- 
thing which we do to jeopardize the 
money power is harmful to us. 

It is easy to see disasters and casual- 
ties, and difficult to perceive the detrac- 
tion from our strength which comes 
when we lose the power to extend or 
withhold credit. I am glad that we have 
had a meeting of minds on this question. 
It illustrates what I have always felt. I 
thank God for the conservatives in this 
body, for giving us their guidance and 
counsel and advice, which sometimes are 
opposite to mine. I hope that they feel 
the same way about us. í 

It is critically important when we see 
issues in the same light, and join forces, 
as the Senator and I have done. I am 
honored to have him associated with me 
and to have him say what he has had to 
say on this subject. 

I do not believe that what we are 
saying this afternoon is being said in 
vain. There are many in the world who 
are listening for some hope in this sit- 
uation, which could be very discouraging 
to them. If a few voices are raised in 
opposition, there is the hope that they 
will gain strength when the issue comes 
up again and that better counsel will pre- 
vail. There is the expectation that if 
the program is carried out improvidently, 
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there will be those who will protest, and 
protest effectively. So we shall be giving 
hope to our friends and to those who re- 
gard the United States as the greatest 
capital market in the world. There will 
be protests if the program is carried too 
far. Therefore these words may not be 
in vain. They may very well insure an- 
other course of action if it is found that 
the present course is unwise, and if what 
I have said is proved to be right by 
events, I would rather not be proved 
right, but I am very much afraid I shall 
be considering the situation. 

I wish to conclude on this note. No 
discussion of this matter would be com- 
plete without advancing what people like 
myself would do about the balance of 
payments rather than adopt an interest 
equalization tax. 

After all, we are talking in round fig- 
ures about something like a half billion 
dollars in capital flotations over and 
above the total amount of about $600 
million to $800 million a year in capital 
outfiows that we are ready to accept. 
We do not think that the tax will cut it 
off below that. At least we hope not. 
Therefore, we are talking about a half 
billion dollars a year. When we look at 
that half billion dollars a year, we must 
also keep in mind what our capital mar- 
ket will lose in commissions, insurance, 
and other invisible exports. We shall 
lose materially. 

We must also consider the many al- 
ternatives that are available to us to 
diminish our balance-of-payments defi- 
cit, such as to lessen our imbalance in 
tourism, which comes to about a billion 
and a half dollars a year, or to persuade 
other nations to help adequately in the 
field of military, technical, and economic 
assistance, to a greater extent than is 
done today. The Defense Department 
has done a rather fine job in reducing our 
military expenditures abroad, and Sec- 
retary McNamara has directed that fur- 
ther efforts be made in that direction. 
When we consider all the questions which 
are involved in the expenditures by 
American personnel abroad, and the 
major drive to increase our exports 
abroad, which will be interfered with, 
incidentally, by these restrictions on the 
American capital market, we see that 
these are the best hopes to right the 
balance-of-payment problem. Also to be 
considered are steps that the various 
international monetary organizations, 
including the Paris Club of Ten, can take 
to improve international monetary 
liquidity, and help to carry the burden 
of the imbalance of payments, which af- 
fects all nations one time or another. 
All these are better alternatives than 
the one we have chosen. 

Let us never forget that when we get 
rid of the balance-of-payments prob- 
lem, we shall only be shifting that prob- 
lem over to Europe, where it may cause 
far more mischief than we are afraid of 
here. Let us not forget that for a mo- 
ment. Our balance-of-payments situa- 
tion only highlights the fact that world 
monetary resources are inadequate and 
that the adjustment mechanism built 
into the world monetary system is inflex- 
ible. We have studied this in the Joint 
Economic Committee for years. Un- 
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fortunately, we have been unable to 
arouse the interest of the people ade- 
quately. 

I think we are making a great mistake. 
I shall vote “nay.” I see nothing which 
will stop the bill now. I only hope that 
what I have said concerning what the 
President ought to do, what the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury ought to do, and 
what the American banking community 
ought to do in this matter, may have 
some effect; and that our friends abroad, 
who have looked to us for so long as the 
greatest capital market of the world, 
may at least be encouraged in the feel- 
ing that they have friends in this great 
body who understand the problem and 
who will be vigilant to see that, within 
the limits of the law, we shall do our ut- 
most to dampen down its seriously ad- 
verse effects. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate reconsider 
the vote by which the report was agreed 
to. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


U.S. PARTICIPATION IN CANADIAN 
UNIVERSAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Chair lay before the Senate 
the amendment of the House to S. 2905. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that the papers have not 
yet been received from the House. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will make an ex- 
planation. The House passed the bill 
with an amendment yesterday. 

By way of explanation, the bill would 
authorize the appointment of a Commis- 
sioner General for U.S. participation in 
the Canadian Universal and Interna- 
tional Exhibition to be held in Montreal 
in 1967. As it passed the Senate, the 
bill authorized the Commissioner Gen- 
eral to receive the pay of a chief of mis- 
sion, class 2. At that time, this was 
$22,500. The amount was increased by 
the pay bill to $28,500. The House 
amendment fixes the pay at $22,500. 

The Senate bill also authorized the 
appointment of two other principal rep- 
resentatives in connection with U.S. par- 
ticipation in the exhibition. This au- 
thority has been deleted by the House. 

I do not believe these changes are sig- 
nificant enough to warrant a confer- 
ence; therefore, I move that the Senate 
concur in the amendment of the House. 

I was informed by members of the staff 
that the bill passed the House yesterday, 
so it should be received by the Senate 
shortly. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas, chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, has 
made the necessary explanation, it would 
be the intention of the leadership, when 
the bill, as amended, has been received 
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from the House, to call it up on that 
basis. 


DEATH OF PROF. EDMOND CAHN 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I invite 
attention to the untimely death on Au- 
gust 9 of Prof. Edmond Cahn, who may 
well be considered a prototype of the 
legal philosopher. 

I knew Professor Cahn, who was a 
member of the faculty of New York Uni- 
versity Law School, my alma mater. He 
was also a highly distinguished author 
and lecturer on the Supreme Court and 
the philosophy of justice, whose works 
—— long stand as monuments in the 
field. 

I ask unanimous consent that the obit- 
uary with respect to Professor Cahn, 
published in the New York Times of 
August 10, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the obitu- 
ary was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

{From the New York Times, Aug. 10, 1964] 
EDMUND CAHN, 58, A Jurist, Is DR 

PROFESSOR AT NYU Was a NoTED PHILOSO- 

PHER 

Prof. Edmond Cahn, of the New York Uni- 
versity Law School, a noted legal philosopher, 
died yesterday of a heart ailment in Roose- 
velt Hospital. He was 58 years old and lived 
at 6 Washington Mews. 

Mr. Cahn, an intimate of justices of the 
U.S. Supreme Court, had written and lec- 
tured extensively about the Court and the 
philosophy of justice. He was a tall, white- 
haired man and was known as a brilliant 
speaker, with a flair for concrete examples, 
and with a faint trace of southern accent. 

In 1955, Mr. Cahn received the American 
Philosophical Society’s Phillips Prize in 
Jurisprudence for organizing a symposium 
on “Supreme Court and Supreme Law” and 
for his book “The Sense of Justice: An An- 
thropocentric View of Law,” published by 
New York University in 1949. 

The book, which one judge called “the 
most impelling discussion since Aristotle on 
the subject of justice,” examined the critical 
points where indignation about injustice 
should be aroused. 

“Where justice is thought of in the cus- 
tomary way as an ideal mode or condition,” 
Mr. Cahn wrote, “the human response will be 
merely contemplative, and contemplation 
bakes no loaves. But the response to an in- 
stance of injustice is something quite dif- 
ferent; it is alive with movement and warmth 
in the human organism.” 

MADE SURVEY ON ETHICS 

After the book was published, a research 
institute offered Dr. Cahn a grant of $20,000 
from a philanthropic foundation to survey 
American ethics as revealed in the law courts. 
When the research institute criticized the 
first section of his report as “controversial,” 
he decided to continue the costly 5-year 
study at his own expense. 

The result, “The Moral Decision: Right 
and Wrong in the Light of American Law,” 
was published by Indiana University Press 
in 1955 and was a Book Find Club selection. 
It was perhaps his most important work. 

In another book, “The Predicament of 
Democratic Man,” published by Macmillan 
in 1961, Mr. Cahn discussed the duties of 
collective and individual responsibility in a 
democratic community. Associate Justice 
William O, Douglas wrote of it in the New 
York Times Book Review: 

“It is at once a handbook in citizenship 
and a philosophical analysis of the free so- 
ciety. It radiates confidence in the free so- 
ciety as the hope of the world.” 
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Mr. Cahn was the editor of “The Great 
Rights,” published by Macmillan in 1963—a 
discussion of safeguards of American free- 
dom by Chief Justice Earl Warren and Jus- 
tices Hugo L. Black, William J. Brennan, Jr., 
and William O. Douglas. 


A TULANE GRADUATE 


He was born and reared in New Orleans. 
In 1925 he was graduated from Tulane 
University, where he received a law degree 
in 1927. He held an honorary doctor of 
laws degree from the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America. 

Mr. Cahn practiced law here from 1927 to 
1950. He had been a member of the New 
York University faculty since 1945 and pro- 
fessor of law since 1948. 

He had also been a visiting lecturer on 
the philosophy of law at Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem, and had taught ethics at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America. 

Mr. Cahn was chairman of the Conference 
on the Social Meaning of Legal Concepts 
from 1948 to 1951 and a member of the As- 
sociation of American Law Schools Commit- 
tee on 20th-century legal philosophy series. 

He was a member of the Sons of Confed- 
erate Veterans, Phi Beta Kappa, Zeta Beta 
Tau, and the Order of Coif. 

He had recently been elected a director 
of the American Civil Liberties Union. 

Surviving are his widow, the former Le- 
nore Lebach; a son, Edgar S.; a daughter, 
Mrs. Mary Schwartz; a sister, Mrs. Nils Jacob- 
son, and three grandchildren. 


THE MUTUAL INVASIONS WHICH 
MAKE A FREE UNITED STATES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, much has 
been said about the so-called “invasion” 
of Mississippi by several hundred young 
people from the North who are dedicated 
to urging Negroes to exercise their con- 
stitutional right to vote and educating 
them so that they can, in spite of the 
barriers and harassments set in their 
path. It has often been argued that 
civil rights difficulties in the students’ 
home cities should have their attention 
rather than those in other States. A re- 
cent letter to the New York Times an- 
swers this point very effectively by point- 
ing out that such movements across State 
lines have for a long time been very 
much a part of the American scene, and 
often involve far greater numbers of 
students from Southern States into New 
York City, for example, than are involved 
in the Mississippi project this summer. 
What is inherent in these movements is, 
of course, the very essence of a free so- 
ciety, the ability of citizens to travel 
freely throughout the United States for 
lawful purposes and to be protected from 
harassment and violence by the local 
authorities wherever they go. I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter to the 
editor of the Times be printed in the 
Record at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 15, 1964] 
New Yorx’s INVASION BY SOUTH 
To the EDITOR; 

Many people in the North as well as the 
South profess to be indignant about the in- 
yasion” of Mississippi by students from other 
States. These critics are apparently not 
aware that such “invasions” have been going 
3 many years in both the North and the 
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Students from Mississippi and other South- 
ern States have “invaded” New York City 
year after year, far exceeding in numbers the 
Northern students now in Mississippi. 

Many of the Protestant denominations have 
summer service projects in New York which 
have attracted a steady stream of yolunteers 
from the South. I personally know of Mis- 
sissippi students who have spent the summer 
working in Harlem, 

The East Harlem Protestant Parish is per- 
haps the best known project of its kind, but 
there are many others. I once served on the 
staff of the Methodist Board of Missions in 
New York and organized a project in Har- 
lem. I remember very well that we had more 
volunteers from the South than we could 
accept. (Understandably there were no vol- 
unteers from New York City.) 

There is nothing at all unusual about the 
desire of young people to spend a summer 
working on voter registration projects in 
Mississippi. It’s the same desire that Mis- 
sissippi students have to work a summer in 
Harlem. 

Both Mississippi and Harlem are danger- 
ous places these days. But it is not in the 
nature of idealistic young people to shrink 
from danger. Personally, my hat is off to all 
of them. What a poor world this would be 
if our young people lost their desire to serve 
their fellow man. 

Reverend Caxton DOGGETT. 


CIVIL RIGHTS UNDER LAW: 
STATEMENT OF NEW YORK STATE 
BAR ASSOCIATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, earlier 
this summer the New York State Bar As- 
sociation issued a statement on civil 
rights under law which has become in- 
creasingly significant. The statement 
very concisely. summarizes the correla- 
tive responsibilities of all elements of our 
society in achieving justice through 
peaceful and lawful means, and it em- 
phasizes the leadership which is prop- 
erly expected of the legal community in 
this moral and social crisis. Kings 
County Surrogate Orri G. Judd, one of 
our most distinguished lawyers, prepared 
the statement as chairman of the State 
bar association’s committee on civil 
rights, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


CIVIL RIGHTS UNDER LAW 


(A statement prepared by the committee on 
civil rights and approved by the executive 
committee of the New York State Bar As- 
sociation, June 15, 1964) 


The thrust for implementation of Negroes’ 
rights to jobs, education and housing re- 
mains the most urgent domestic issue of 
1964. It was dramatized in the summer of 
1963 by the march on Washington, and the 
summer of 1964 promises to produce a vari- 
ety of civil rights activity, both in the South 
and in the North. 

The New York State Bar Association con- 
siders this a strategic time to express some 
basic principles for guidance of lawyers and 
other citizens in meeting the problem. All 
our human and property rights depend on a 
system of laws which are to be obeyed. 
Flouting any law weakens the grounds of 
all those rights. New York State has been a 
pioneer in legal protection of the rights of 
minorities. There are correlative obligations: 
on the community, to assure the achieve- 
ment of racial equality in conformity with 
law, and on minority groups to conform with 
law and order in yoicing their demands for 
effective equality. 
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The first basic principle is that the achieve- 
ment of racial equality requires the urgent 
efforts of the entire community. One hun- 
dred years after the Emancipation Procla- 
mation, and 10 years after the school seg- 
regation decision, there are still many areas 
of our life where patterns of segregation re- 
main. Antibias housing laws still fall short 
of permitting the dispersal of minority 
groups from segregated areas in both urban 
and suburban communities. Steps to pro- 
vide true equality of educational opportu- 
nity are proceeding slowly, and will require 
vast sums of money, which may necessitate 
additional taxes on all our citizens. The 
opening of new employment opportunities 
for Negroes has proceeded slowly. There is 
need for much wider channels of communi- 
cation, so that the community may be fully 
aware of minorities’ problems, and the mi- 
norities may be kept informed of the efforts 
which are being made to implement their 
rights. 

The second basic principle is that demands 
for racial equality should be expressed in 
conformity with law and order. Camping 
in Government or business offices, bl 
traffic, or like willful obstructions, are tac- 
tics which we believe both bespeak and be- 
get disrespect for law—a disrespect which 
is singularly antithetical to the goal of equal 
rights for all. Such tactics are unnecessary 
in New York State, where the law imposes 
virtually no obstacles to peaceful protest 
against social evils, the courts act impartial- 
ly, the ballot is open equally to all, and 
public officials are available to all persons as- 
serting grievances. Moreover, demonstra- 
tions which interfere with the civil rights 
of others are not, we suggest, the best way 
to achieve equality of treatment. Ideally, 
the common resolve to promote racial justice 
should not be prejudiced by any misconduct 
of civil rights advocates. It is a fact of life 
that demonstrations which violate the rights 
of others frequently lose friends and alienate 
the support of many persons of good will. 
Frustrations caused by delay in reaching full 
equality do not justify resort to violence or 
lawbreaking. 

The third basic principle is that lawyers 
should lead in assuring the legal rights of all 
citizens. They are equipped by training, ex- 
perience and skill to resolve disputes on a 
basis of reasonable adjustment, rather than 
emotion and violence, but they must under- 
take more active roles both individually and 
in association than heretofore. We com- 
mend the efforts of the Lawyers’ Committee 
for Civil Rights Under Law, to resolve the 
Nation's racial problems, and we urge all lo- 
cal bar associations to study what needs to 
be done in their own areas, and to furnish 
leadership in accomplishing it. The lawyers’ 
committee urges local bar aid in two par- 
ticular filelds—establishing biracial commit- 
tees to seek solutions to civil rights prob- 
lems, and seeing that all persons in civil 
rights controversies can obtain competent 
legal counsel. When a citizen takes the law 
into his own hands by willfully violating it, 
the result is nothing less than anarchy and 
must never be condoned by an emotional 
misjudgment that the end justifies the 
means. Resentment at illegal demonstra- 
tions should not be an excuse for relaxing 
the efforts of the white community to pro- 
mote racial justice. Local bar associations 
can help clarify fundamental legal issues, 
as a contribution to public discourse. 


COST OF LONG-TERM ILLNESS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, although 
provision for health care of aged persons 
on public relief rolls has long been estab- 
lished and continues to be improved, and 
although in recent years we have begun 
providing through the Kerr-Mills pro- 
gram for the health care of the medically 
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indigent aged, these measures are con- 
fined to dealing with dependency after it 
has occurred. They do not encourage or 
strengthen the efforts of the aged to 
avoid dependency or the illness that if 
not treated on time will lead to chronic 
sickness and impoverishment. Public re- 
lief programs do not reduce the disad- 
vantage of the millions of aged persons in 
coping with the costs of illness nor ease 
the special risk they face of losing their 
self-sufficiency and being reduced to the 
welfare rolls by the impact of health 
costs. This is the kind of situation that 
an adequate program of health care in- 
surance for the aging, with Government 
and private insurance participation such 
as I have proposed, can prevent. 

I ask unanimous consent to print in 
the Recorp the article on the effects of 
long-term illness by Dr. Michael M. 
Dacso, entitled “A Plea for Improvement 
in Chronic Medical Care,“ which ap- 
peared in Medical Tribune, July 8, 1964. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Medical Tribune, July 8, 1964] 


A PLEA FOR IMPROVEMENT IN CHRONIC 
MEDICAL CARE 


(By Michael M. Dacso, M.D., professor, phys- 
ical medicine and rehabilitation, New York 
University School of Medicine; director, 
Department of Physical Medicine and Re- 
habilitation, Goldwater Memorial Hospital. 
New York) 


In the past the responsibility for the care 
of the indigent and chronically ill aged and 
handicapped was traditionally entrusted to 
county homes, poor farms, and other publicly 
owned institutions with almost universally 
low standards of care. In recent years this 
regrettable situation has begun to improve 
as responsibility for long-term medical care 
has gradually, albeit reluctantly, been in- 
cluded in the general medical care pattern. 
Some hospitals, as well as public and yolun- 
tary agencies, have already made or are in 
the process of planning changes in their 
long-term medical care programs. In addi- 
tion, sporadic but vigorous research trends 
are also evident in this field. 

Today’s medical education is still primar- 
ily focused on acute illnesses. However, it 
is becoming increasingly recognized that a 
substantial proportion of patients suffer 
from chronic ailments for which the medical 
student has not been adequately prepared. 
Recognition of this deficiency has already 
shown itself in places by the introduction 
of at least a degree of instruction in chronic 
medical care in our already critically over- 
burdened medical school curriculums. 

Changes in curriculum content alone, will 
not solve the problems of long-term medical 
care. What is needed is a reevaluation of the 
basic concept of comprehensive medical re- 
sponsibility. The student should be trained 
to recognize and accept, as a fundamental 
principle, that the physician’s responsibili- 
ties go far beyond a concern for his patients’ 
health and include a concern for their total 
welfare. 

Long-term illnesses affect a large segment 
of the population and if this problem is 
left unsolved it will continue to exacerbate 
the already politically volatile needs and de- 
mands of our population. Unless planned 
action is taken, arbitrary and ill-conceived 
decisions will be made which are motivated 
by exigency rather than by sound public 
policy. The solution of important health 
issues by using emotional rather than pro- 
fessional considerations can only lead to an 
intensification of this already difficult situa- 
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tion and as a result the public and the medi- 
cal profession will suffer. 

At the present time, with a few exceptions, 
neither the physical plant and equipment 
nor the professional and ancillary staff of the 
chronic disease hospitals can be compared 
favorably with those of the general hospitals. 
It cannot be denied that the quality of 
medical care available to the acutely ill is far 
superior to the care given to the chronically 
ill. Such a double standard is not compati- 
ble with the concepts of modern medical 
care. The need for prolonged hospitaliza- 
tion should not be used as an excuse for sub- 
standard services. Patients suffering from 
chronic illnesses require the same high-qual- 
ity medical and nursing services as the acute- 
ly ill patients. The magnitude of the prob- 
lem of chronic illness is such that only the 
coordinated efforts of physicians and other 
experts in the health and social fields can 
meet it. Therefore, it is suggested that a 
study group be organized similar to the now 
defunct Commission on Chronic Illness. This 
organization should be responsible for mak- 
ing recommendations for immediate improve- 
ments as well as long-range planning in 
chronic medical care. 

The problem of long-term medical care is 
not new. The most conscientious, dedicated, 
and knowledgeable efforts of many govern- 
mental and voluntary agencies, such as the 
Commission on Chronic Illness, the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, and the local government- 
al and voluntary health agencies, have so 
far not resulted in the sorely needed im- 
provement in the standards of chronic medi- 
cal care. The task of preventing the ravages 
of chronic diseases and of treating and re- 
habilitating the physically handicapped is an 
enormous one, and the longer it is postponed 
the more formidable it becomes. In view of 
these undeniable facts it is suggested that we 
forget the frustrating failures of the past and 
that vigorous steps be taken to develop a 
sound and realistic long-term medical care 
policy. With appropriate modifications to 
suit local and regional needs, programs could 
be introduced in some of the already exist- 
ing chronic disease institutions. New sery- 
ices should be created where necessary and 
those which are capable of improvement 
should be revitalized. 

Intensification of the fight against chronic 
illness has never been more timely than it is 
at the present time when the world's eco- 
nomically best endowed nation has begun a 
concentrated attack against poverty. Long- 
term illness is undeniably a significant fac- 
tor in creating poverty. It saps the patient 
of his vital strength and drains his financial 
resources, often contributing heavily to the 
complete disintegration of the family struc- 
ture. A multiplicity of such family situa- 
tions eventually strikes at the very heart of 
the community, leading to social and eco- 
nomic disorganization. Radical and immedi- 
ate improvements in long-term medical care 
would not only help to eliminate a major 
health problem but would serve as a most 
effective tool in the struggle to raise the 
physical and economic standards of the Na- 
tion. 


BERNARD BARUCH 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, all of us 
have long admired Bernard Baruch. If 
ever there was a man who displayed the 
old Renaissance characteristics of the 
homo universale, of doing everything 
well—in commerce, government, litera- 
ture, and athletics—it is he. 

Speaking particularly as a U.S. Sena- 
tor, I am most conscious of the service 
he has rendered our Nation over the 
years. It is for this reason that I pay 
uae tribute to him on his 94th birth- 
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SENATOR McINTYRE’S WISE AND 
THOUGHTFUL EXPOSITION ON 
EXTREMISM 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
the word “extremism” has been injected 
perhaps more than any other into our 
public oratory of late. There have been 
explanations, definitions, and rebuttals 
by the score. 

One of the most clearly worded and 
incisive statements I have seen was one 
written by my colleague, Senator Tom 
McIntyre, and distributed to the news- 
papers in his State of New Hampshire. 
He shows exactly why it is false, indeed 
ridiculous, to call great American pa- 
triots past and present “extremists.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article inserted in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A REPORT FROM WASHINGTON ON EVENTS AND 
Issues From U.S. SENATOR TOM MCINTYRE 


More and more the American people are 
being subjected to the watery id 
as a philosophy—that there is only one way 
to be patriotic, one way in which to love 
your country. Now we are told there is but 
one label to pin on those who have defended 
our priceless liberty and fought for justice— 
extremist. 

We are told that, among others, George 
Washington was an extremist, Patrick Henry 
was an extremist, Abraham Lincoln was an 
extremist, Dwight Eisenhower was an ex- 
tremist. And how do the new prophets jus- 
tify calling these and other American heroes 
extremists? Because they have defended 
liberty and fought for justice and equality. 
This, we are told, is synonymous with ex- 
tremism and, therefore, we have nothing to 
fear from extremist groups. This is sheer 
nonsense, 

These budding philosophers are entangled 
in a monumental mass of confusion. They 
are confusing extremists with those who op- 
pose them. They say, in effect, that ex- 
tremism and fighting extremism are the same 


thing. 

Were the farmers of Lexington and Con- 
cord extremists because when all else failed, 
they leveled their muskets in defense of life, 
liberty, and property? Were the opponents 
of a “state” church and of taxation without 
representation extremists? 

And were the people who believed that one 
man should not own another extremists? 
Were those who fought a war to end the 
practice of slavery extremists? 

Was General Eisenhower an extremist 
when he landed in Normandy? Was our part 
in World War II extremism? 

Or—was not the British crown in the 18th 
century the extremists? And were not the 
proslavery people in the 19th century the 
extremists? And was it not the hellish cru- 
sade of Hitler in the 20th century—with its 
death camps and desire for world conquest— 
that was absolute extremism? 

Must everyone who has ever fought or died 
in the cause of liberty and justice now be 
lumped together with the evil forces they 
were fighting? Only, I submit, if after win- 
ning their battles they take on the tinge of 
those they have defeated. 

To recognize the evils in a system such as 
Soviet communism which, after helping free 
the people enslaved by Hitler, itself became 
the master of some of the same people, is one 
thing. However, to give the name Commu- 
nist” to everyone who disagrees with one’s 
philosophy, to tag Dwight Eisenhower a 
knowing agent of the Communist con- 
spiracy, to hysterically overrate the Red 
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threat domestically at the dangerous cost of 
underrating it internationally—this is an- 
other thing. It is extremism. 

Let us not become involved in a sea of 
technicalities which obscure true meaning. 
No one will deny that war is an extreme 
action. No one will deny that those who 
fight a war—even those who were forced into 
it—were taking part in an extreme activity. 
But let’s look at some of the people who 
fought in that war—John F. Kennedy, Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
George C. Marshall. Remember, the day war 
ended these great patriots—yes, patriots— 
turned their thoughts completely toward 
peace. Vengeance and vindictiveness played 
no part in their lives or actions. 

In defense of liberty, this Nation under- 
took to rebuild a broken Europe (including 
the homeland of our former enemy), to feed 
the starving children of wartorn countries, 
and, perhaps most important, to help restore 
the dignity of people who had lived for years 
beneath the boot of tyranny. In pursuit of 
justice, we refrained from exterminating the 
former exterminators. Instead the chief- 
tains of the Third Reich were given trials, 
allowed due process of law in courts open to 
the eyes of the world. 

Let us not confuse these acts with ex- 
tremism—an “ism” that has no place beside 
Americanism, patriotism, and humanism. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


EXTENSION OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND AS- 
SISTANCE ACT OF 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1402, S. 2687. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2687) to extend the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, is 
further amended as follows: 

(1) Section 101 of such Act is amended 
by striking out in subsection (f) the words 
“from the government or agencies thereof” 
and further by striking the period at the end 
of subsection (f) and adding the following: 
, and which are not less favorable than the 
highest of exchange rates obtainable by any 
other nation.” 

(2) Section 101 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(g) require such foreign currencies to 
be convertible to dollars to the extent con- 
sistent with effectuation of the purposes of 
this Act.” 

(3) Section 102 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
“The Commodity Credit Corporation shall 
finance ocean freight charges under this sec- 
tion only to the extent that such charges are 
higher (than would otherwise be the case) 
by reason of a requirement that the com- 
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modities be transported in United States- 
flag vessels. 

(4) Section 103(a) of such Act is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: “In presenting his budget, the Presi- 
dent shall classify expenditures under this 
Act as expenditures for international affairs 
and finance rather than for agriculture and 
agricultural resources.” 

(5) Effective January 1, 1965, section 103 
(b) of such Act is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(b) Agreements shall not be entered into 
under this title during the period beginning 
January 1, 1965, and ending December 31, 
1966, which will call for appropriations to re- 
imburse the Commodity Credit Corporation 
in a total amount in excess of $2,700,000,000 
plus any amount by which agreements en- 
tered into in prior years have called or will 
call for appropriations to reimburse the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in amounts less 
than authorized for such prior years by this 
Act as in effect during such years: Provided, 
That agreements shall not be entered into 
during any calendar year of such period 
which will call for appropriations to reim- 
burse the Commodity Credit Corporation in 
amounts in excess of $2,500,000,000.” 

(6) Section 104 of such Act is amended 
by striking out in subsection (c) the word 
“military” and inserting after the words 
“common defense” the words “including in- 
ternal security”. 

(7) Section 104 of such Act is amended by 
striking from subsection (e) the words “not 
more than 25 per centum of the currencies 
received pursuant to each such agreement 
shall be available” and substituting “cur- 
rencies shall also be available”. 

(8) Section 104 of such Act is amended 
(i) by striking out, in the first proviso fol- 
lowing subsection (s), “subsections (d) and 
(e) and for payment of United States 
obligations involving grants under subsection 
()“ and inserting in lieu thereof “this sec- 
tion, and to all foreign currencies derived 
from payments of interest or repayments of 
principal on loans made under this section,“; 
and (ii) by striking out the second proviso 
following subsection (s). 

(9) Section 104 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
“No agreement hereunder shall impose any 
restrictions not contained in this section on 
the use to meet the requirements of United 
States Government agencies in the importing 
country of local currencies not devoted to 
subsection (c), (d), (e), or (g). Any such 
currencies shall under the terms of the agree- 
ment be made legal tender or convertible 
into legal tender for the purpose of any obli- 
gation of the United States or any of its 
agencies to the government of the importing 
country or any of its agencies. Any loan 
made under the authority of this section 
shall bear interest at such rate as the Presi- 
dent may determine but not less than the 
cost of funds to the United States Treasury, 
taking into consideration the current average 
market yields on outstanding marketable 
obligations of the United States having ma- 
turity comparable to the maturity of such 
loans.” 

(10) Section 108 of such Act is amended 
by striking out the words “six months” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the word “year”. 

(11) Section 203 of such Act is amended 
(i) by striking out 1961“ and substituting 
“1965”; (ii) by striking out “1964” and sub- 
stituting “1966”; (ili) by striking out “$300,- 
000,000”, and substituting “$375,000,000"; and 
(iv) by imserting after “charges for general 
average contributions arising out of the ocean 
transport of commodities transferred pur- 
suant hereto” the following: “or donated 
under said section 416, section 308 of this 
Act or section 9 of the Act of September 6, 
1958 (72 Stat. 1790)". Clauses (i), (ii), and 
(iii) hereof shall not become effective until 
January 1, 1965. 
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(12) Sections 109 and 204 of such Act are 
amended by striking out “1964” and insert- 
ing 1966“. 

(13) The first sentence of section 403 of 
such Act is amended by striking out the 
words “more than” and inserting the words 
“less than”, 

Sec. 2. Subsection (b) of section 612 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, is amended (1) by redesignating 
it as subsection (t) of section 104 of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954, as amended. 

(2) By inserting after the subsection desig- 
nation the following: “For sale to United 
States citizens as provided herein.“; 

(3) By striking “this Act” and substi- 
tuting “the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended.“; 

(4) By changing the period at the end of 
the subsection to a comma and adding ex- 
cept that in the case of any such foreign 
currencies acquired through operations un- 
der title I of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, 
the United States dollars received from the 
sale of such foreign currencies shall be de- 
posited to the account of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and shall be treated as 
a reimbursement to Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration under section 105 of this Act.” 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, in order to encourage exports of extra 
long staple cotton which is in surplus supply, 
is directed to sell or otherwise make available 
for export extra long staple cotton at prices 
not in excess of the prices at which cotton 
of comparable qualities is being offered by 
other exporting countries. Such cotton shall 
be sold or otherwise made available for ex- 
port as long as such cotton is in surplus 
supply as determined pursuant to the pro- 
vision of section 106 of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment to offer to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call may be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
son in the chair). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


CONSTRUCTION, OPERATION, AND 
MAINTENANCE OF DIXIE PROJ- 
ECT, UTAH 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 26) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct, operate, and maintain the 
Dixie project, Utah, and for other pur- 
poses, which was to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of developing the 
water resources of the Virgin and Santa 
Clara Rivers, including the furnishing of 
municipal and industrial water supplies, the 
furnishing of an irrigation water supply to 
approximately twenty-one thousand acres of 
land, the control of floods, the generation and 
Sale of electric energy, the conservation and 
development of fish and wildlife resources, 
and the enhancement of recreation opportu- 
nities, the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized to construct, operate, and maintain the 
Dixie project, Utah. The project shall consist 
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of the Virgin City Dam and Reservoir, tun- 
nels, canals, siphons, pumping plants, and 
other works necessary to serve irrigated and 
irrigable lands along and adjacent to the 
Virgin River; a dam on the Santa Clara River 
near Gunlock, Utah, and other works neces- 
sary to serve irrigated and irrigable lands 
along and adjacent to the Santa Clara River 
and on Ivins Beach; and hydroelectric plants 
and transmission facilities at the Virgin City 
Dam and at such other points as are desir- 
able. The Dixie project shall be coordinated 
with the Cedar City water development pro- 
gram which includes the diversion of the 
waters of Crystal Creek into the Kolob Res- 
ervoir, and after completion of the Dixie 
project said waters of Crystal Creek and of 
the natural watershed of said Kolob Reser- 
voir shall be exported for use of Cedar City 
and vicinity in accordance with an agreement 
entered by Cedar City and Iron County, Utah, 
on the 26th day of August 1953, with Kolob 
Reservoir and Storage Association, Incorpo- 
rated, and Washington County, Utah. 

Sec. 2. The project shall include such 
measures for the disposition of saline waters 
of La Verkin Springs as are necessary in the 
opinion of the Secretary to insure the deliv- 
ery of water at downstream points along the 
Virgin River for water users in the States of 
Arizona and Nevada of suitable quality for 
irrigation, or provision shall be made to in- 
demnify such water users for any impair- 
ment of water quality for irrigation purposes 
directly attributable to Dixie project opera- 
tions. 

Sec. 3. In constructing, operating, and 
maintaining the works authorized by this 
Act, the Secretary shall be governed by the 
Federal reclamation laws (Act of June 17, 
1902 (32 Stat. 388), and Acts amendatory 
thereof or supplementary thereto), except as 
is otherwise provided in this Act. 

Sec. 4. Construction of the project shall 
not be commenced until there shall be estab- 
lished a conservancy district or similar orga- 
nization with such powers as may be re- 
quired by the Secretary, these to include 
powers to tax both real and personal prop- 
erty within the boundary of the district and 
to enter into contracts with the United 
States for the repayment of reimbursable 
costs. 

Sec. 5. The interest rate to be used for 
purposes of computing interest during con- 
struction and interest on the unpaid balance 
of those portions of the reimbursable costs 
which are properly allocable to commercial 
power development and municipal and in- 
dustrial water supply shall be determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, as of the 
beginning of the fiscal year in which the 
bill is enacted, on the basis of the computed 
average interest rate payable by the Treas- 
ury upon its outstanding marketable public 
obligations, which are neither due nor call- 
able for redemption for fifteen years from 
date of issue. If the interest rate so com- 
puted is not a multiple of one-eighth of 1 
per centum, the rate of interest to be used 
for these p shall be the multiple of 
one-eighth of 1 per centum next lower than 
the rate so computed. The portions of the 
costs which are allocable to commercial 
power development and to municipal and in- 
dustrial water supply shall be repaid over a 
period of fifty years with interest at the 
rate determined in accordance with this sec- 
tion. The portion of the cost which is al- 
locable to irrigation shall be repaid, pursu- 
ant to reclamation law, within fifty years 
plus any authorized development period. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary is authorized in con- 
nection with the project to construct, op- 
erate, and maintain or otherwise provide for 
the basic public outdoor recreation facilities, 
to acquire or otherwise to include within the 
project area such adjacent lands or interests 
therein as are necessary for public recreation 
use, to allocate water and reservoir capacity 
to recreation, and to provide for the public 
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use and enjoyment of project lands, facili- 
ties, and water areas in a manner coordi- 
nated with other project purposes. The 
Secretary is authorized to enter into agree- 
ments with Federal agencies or State or local 
public bodies for the operation, mainte- 
nance, and additional development of proj- 
ect lands or facilities, or to dispose of project 
lands or facilities to Federal agencies, or 
State or local public bodies by lease, transfer, 
conveyance, or exchange, upon such terms 
and conditions as will best promote the de- 
velopment and operation of such lands or 
facilities in the public interest for recreation 
purposes. The costs of the aforesaid under- 
takings, and the costs of the project allo- 
cated to fish and wildlife enhancement, in- 
cluding costs of investigation, planning, 
Federal operation and maintenance, and an 
appropriate share of joint costs of the proj- 
ect, shall be nonreimbursable. Nothing 
herein shall limit the authority of the Secre- 
tary granted by existing provisions of law 
relating to recreation development of water 
resource projects, or disposition of public 
lands for recreational purposes. 

Sec. 7. The use of all water diverted for 
this project from the Colorado River system 
shall be subject to and controlled by the 
Colorado River compact, the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act (45 Stat. 1057; 43 U.S.C. 617t), 
and the Mexican Water Treaty (Treaty 
Series 994) (59 Stat. 1219). 

Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the construction of the 
Dixie project, the sum of $42,700,000, plus or 
minus such amounts, if any, as may be justi- 
fied by reason of ordinary fiuctuations in 
construction costs as indicated by engineer- 
ing cost indexes applicable to types of con- 
struction involved therein, and, in addition 
thereto, such sums as may be required to 
operate and maintain said project. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day of this week, the House of Repre- 
sentatives approved S. 26, the measure 
I introduced on January 14, 1963, to au- 
thorize the Dixie reclamation project in 
Utah. I was, of course, elated to have 
House action on this project for which 
the people of southern Utah have waited 
solong. But my elation was considerably 
tempered by the amendments added to 
the bill by the House Interior Committee. 

The committee abandoned the concept 
recognized in Central Valley, Missouri 
Basin, and other reclamation legislation 
that a project should bear the costs of 
highway relocation, and that the water 
or power users should not be called upon 
to pay back these costs. The House In- 
terior Committee amended the Dixie bill 
to shift about $2 million of the costs to 
the State and the power consumers in 
the area by putting the costs of relocat- 
ing a highway on the State of Utah and 
increasing the power rates for the citi- 
zens of St. George. There is no prece- 
dent for shifting the road costs to the 
State, but this amendment was not suc- 
cessfully opposed in the House. 

The House committee also rejected a 
Senate provision allowing the repayment 
of $3 million of project construction 
costs from Hoover Dam revenues. This 
provision also followed a pattern which 
has been well set, since excess costs are 
repaid by the power revenues in basin 
accounts in most areas. But the House 
struck this from the bill. The Dixie 
project is in the lower basin of the Colo- 
rado River. There are huge power reve- 
nues available from the great Hoover 
Dam and other dams on the lower Colo- 
rado. Three million dollars was a very 
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minor part of those revenues, yet of 
greatest importance to a small project 
like Dixie. It does not seem fair to deny 
this power revenue support to Dixie, just 
because no lower basin fund is yet in 
existence. 

Proposals have already been made for 
the development of a Lower Colorado 
River Basin account, but such a proposal 
cannot be enacted this year. However, 
in anticipation of the establishment of 
such a fund—which we already have in 
the Upper Colorado River Basin—the 
Department of the Interior offered no 
objection to plans to allow the Dixie 
project to use a very small portion of 
Hoover Dam revenues. The Senate 
agreed that this was fair. 

I wish to serve notice now, therefore, 
that I shall make an effort, when the 
lower basin account bill is before the 
Senate, to amend it to lessen the burden 
placed by the House bill upon the power 
and water users of the Dixie project in 
paying out the project. 

I shall try first to include in the basin 
bill provision for the repayment of the 
highway relocation costs, for I know of 
no instance before when a Federal recla- 
mation project has been made contin- 
gent on State assumption of part of the 
expense. The amendment which was 
allowed to go in the House is not equi- 
table to the State of Utah. 

Next, I shall try to revise the power 
contract for the city of St. George. This 
power rate should be comparable with 
that in other areas located in the mar- 
keting area of a Federal power project. 
It is not—it is much higher. It is con- 
siderably higher even than the rate peo- 
ple in other sections of southern Utah 
will be paying for Glen Canyon power. 

My somewhat testy reaction to the 
changes made in the Dixie reclamation 
bill by the House Interior Committee is 
heightened, I will admit, by the provi- 
sions of another reclamation project re- 
ported by the House committee only a 
few days before the Dixie project. I am 
referring to the Savory-Pothook project 
for Colorado and Wyoming. As chair- 
man of the Senate Irrigation and Recla- 
mation Subcommittee, I was asked by the 
House committee to schedule hearings on 
this measure as soon as the House had 
acted on it—which I did within a week 
and with pleasure, even though we were 
in the last days of the session. 

The Savory-Pothook project pays back 
a much smaller percentage of its costs 
than will Dixie. For example, $30,182,- 
000 of the costs of the Dixie project have 
been allocated to irrigation, of which 
$17,890,000 must be paid back by the 
water users. Some $15,065,000 of the 
costs of Savory-Pothook have been allo- 
cated to irrigation, of which only $2 mil- 
lion must be paid back. In other words, 
the farmers who will use Dixie water to 
irrigate their farms must pay back over 
half of the irrigation costs of the proj- 
ect; the farmers who will use Savory- 
Pothook water will pay back only one- 
eighth of the project irrigation costs. 

Again, the ad valorem tax to residents 
of Washington County, site of the Dixie 
project, is 5 mills countywide; Savory- 
Pothook residents will pay less than 2: 
mills. 
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I realize that the Savory-Pothook proj- 
ect is a high-altitude project, with lim- 
ited acreage to be brought under cultiva- 
tion, while Dixie is located in a section 
of the country where the climate is mild 
and where it has been proved that water 
can create endless lush green fields grow- 
ing a variety of crops in an extended 
growing season. 

Savory-Pothook operations must, 
therefore, be large-scale farming opera- 
tions, since it will require a large unit 
to make them economical. Dixie, on the 
other hand, will bring water to many 
small farms, of limited acreage, some of 
them inadequate for more than marginal 
living. So when the Congress makes it 
more difficult for the Dixie water users 
to pay out their project, we put a greater 
burden on the small farmer on the post- 
age-stamp farm. This I cannot accept 
without making vigorous objection. 

I must make it plain, therefore, that 
I feel the amendments which were al- 
lowed to go into the House version of the 
bill to authorize the Dixie reclamation 
project are not equitable to the State of 
Utah. I should like for the legislative 
history of S. 26, the Dixie project bill, 
to make it clear, in fairness to my col- 
leagues in the Senate, that although I 
must accept the House amendment today 
in order to insure passage of the bill in 
this Congress and get the project under- 
way, I shall make every effort to repair 
the damage which was done to the bill at 
a later date as the opportunity presents 
itself. I know that a number of my col- 
leagues in this body agree to the equity of 
this, just as they agreed to the equity of 
the bill as passed by the Senate. 

The Dixie project is an excellent proj- 
ect. The cost benefit ratio exceeds 2.2 
to 1. It is of regional and national, as 
well as local, importance. 

The project is located in the Virgin 
River Basin in southwestern Utah. The 
river rises in the high plateaus and 
mountains of western Kane County, 
Utah. It flows through Iron and Wash- 
ington Counties in Utah, across the 
corner of Mohave County, Ariz., and dis- 
charges into Lake Mead in Clark 
County, Nev., making it a part of the 
Lower Colorado River Basin. 

The area is known as the Dixie of 
Utah because of its moderate climate 
and the fact that cotton was grown in 
the valley when it was first settled. 

There is available in the valley con- 
siderable water. The river reaches flood 
proportions in the spring and dwindles 
to a very limited supply in other months. 
Average rainfall is 8.42 inches. There are 
land and resources for both the produc- 
tion of crops not in surplus and for 
industrial development. 

Without storage of high water flows to 
increase the reliable year-round supply, 
to agriculture, to the towns of St. George 
and Hurricane and to other communities, 
growth in the valley will be limited. The 
reservoirs will service the area for in- 
creasing numbers of tourists and visitors 
to Zion National Park, Bryce Canyon Na- 
tional Park, and other scenic and recrea- 
tional areas in southwestern Utah. 
Doubtless, visitors there will increase 
even faster when Canyonlands—a little 
to the east—is added to the cluster of 
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outstanding national park and monu- 
ment areas in southern Utah. There is, 
consequently, real national, as well as 
State, interest in the Dixie development. 

Mr. President, I regret that I must 
make any reservations in accepting the 
Dixie reclamation project as passed by 
the House. But in all conscience I must 
make my position clear. With this done, 
I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment to my bill authorizing 
the Dixie reclamation project, S. 26. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I share 
the feelings of my junior colleague with 
regard to what happened to the Dixie 
project bill in the House. 

This is not the first time that the West 
has had to take less than we thought was 
right, wise, or necessary because of the 
attitude of some Members of the House 
who have no real conception of our needs 
for water. 

I recall that after we in the Senate 
had passed the upper Colorado storage 
project bill, we found it necessary to 
agree with the deletion of the Echo Park 
Dam, one of the key dams in that project, 
because of the attitude of certain Mem- 
bers of the House. 

I have not personally given up the 
hope that at some time in the future, as 
the need becomes more obvious, we shall 
be able to provide for another upper Colo- 
rado storage project dam, either at Echo 
Park or one to replace it. 

I realize that it has been necessary 
to accept those changes in the bill for 
the Dixie project, as passed by the Sen- 
ate, to which my colleague has referred. 
I agree with my colleague that under the 
circumstances it is wise to accept the bill 
as passed by the House on the theory 
that itis the best we can get at this time. 
It is much better than half a loaf. But 
the loaf does not have the full crust on 
it that we hope will be there someday. 

I express my gratitude to our colleague 
in the House, Mr. Burton, a freshman 
Representative who is serving his first 
term on the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. He has ably worked 
with his chairman and other colleagues 
on that committee to have the bill ac- 
cepted in the House. 

I believe this achievement ranks with 
the achievement that we made in the 
Senate. The Dixie project proposal has 
been with us for many years. I intro- 
duced a similar bill for the consideration 
of the Senate early in my service. This 
is the first time we have really been able 
to have it seriously considered. 

I believe we are very fortunate to have 
had it passed by both Houses, even 
though it contains some features which 
all the Members of Congress from Utah 
feel could be improved. 

Mr. President, this is a red letter day 
for the people of southern Utah. Final 
authorization of the Dixie project marks 
the culmination of some 50 years of study 
and planning and effort to obtain this 
vital reclamation project. The State of 
Utah and virtually its entire citizenry 
wholeheartedly endorse the Dixie proj- 
ect and hail its passage as the fulfillment 
of a need which has existed since the 
days of the early pioneers. 

The authorization of the Dixie proj- 
ect by the Congress will be the culmina- 
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tion of many years of effort on the part 
of many persons, all of whom deserve 
high praise. At this time, I would par- 
ticularly like to call attention to the dili- 
gent efforts of Representative LAURENCE 
J. Burton, who has been largely responsi- 
ble for obtaining House passage. He 
was able to persuade the House Interior 
Committee to favorably report the bill, 
when in prior Congresses the committee 
has not held hearings, even though Utah 
had a representative on the committee in 
1961 and 1962. Representative LLOYD 
also played a key role in the House. 
DEDICATED LOCAL SUPPORT 


It has been my privilege to work for 
the Dixie project directly during all of 
my 14 years in the Senate. However, the 
leaders and people of Washington 
County in many cases have been crusad- 
ing for this vital project for up to 50 
years. This is their day, and they are to 
be congratulated for their great labors 
in the face of adversity. Typical of 
these people are State Senator Orval 
Hafen, Judge LeRoy Cox, County Attor- 
ney Phillip L. Foremaster, and many 
others. State officials who played a key 
role are Gov. George D. Clyde, Utah 
Water and Power Director Jay R. Bing- 
ham, and State Engineer Wayne D. Crid- 
dle, among others. 

HOUSE VERSION ACCEPTED 


I greatly appreciate the time, effort, 
and cooperation extended by the House 
and Senate Interior Committees 
throughout their study and deliberations 
of the Dixie project legislation. It is 
proposed that the Senate approve the 
final House version of the bill rather 
than to have it go to conference, 
Frankly, I would prefer to have the bill 
amended in two principal respects. 
First, I would prefer to provide for finan- 
cial assistance to the project from the 
Lower Colorado Basin power revenues 
generated at Hoover, Parker, and Davis 
Dams, for example. In this same man- 
ner, the central Utah project is assisted 
by the Glen Canyon and Flaming Gorge 
Dams. Secondly, I would rather have 
the road construction handled in a dif- 
ferent manner. However, I have been 
advised by both local and State officials 
that they are willing to accept the House 
bill rather than to have further delay. 
Therefore, I will support the proposal 
now before the Senate. However, I re- 
serve the right to work in the future to 
enable the Dixie project to receive as- 
sistance from power revenues. One pos- 
sible vehicle may be the proposed Lower 
Colorado Basin Development Fund. 

NEED FOR THE PROJECT 


The story of the “Dixie Cotton Mis- 
sion” is one of the most fascinating in all 
the history of Utah. The State’s earliest 
leader, Brigham Young, decided to colo- 
nize that portion of the State and sent 
300 wagons loaded with families and 
their provisions to the area. This was 
known as the “Cotton Mission” or the 
“Dixie Mission” because of the hot cli- 
mate. Today a stalk of cotton would be 
@ source of wonder to the children of 
Utah’s Dixie, but in 1861 the people did 
plant and raise cotton for the State in 
were effort to become self-sustain- 
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Those early colonizers initiated an irri- 
gation system which opened up the crop- 
lands and the fruit orchards that are in 
Utah’s Dixie today. However, without 
river control and storage, it was then and 
still is today impossible to divert a plen- 
tiful supply of water from the rivers and 
streams in this arid region. Interspersed 
with the serious drought conditions are 
periodic flash floods which destroy crops 
and wash away valuable land. 

Water storage facilities are the pri- 
mary need of the Dixie project area. De- 
velopment of such facilities will enable 
the conservation and orderly release of 
water that is now largely wasted in 
floods. The project also will permit the 
conservation of those portions of normal 
flows which are in excess of immediate 
requirements for irrigation and other 
purposes. A reserve of stored water will 
serve as the foundation upon which to 
base a revitalized and modernized agri- 
cultural development. Any substantial 
economic increase and population growth 
for the region hinges heavily on this 
project. 

BACKGROUND OF THE LEGISLATION 


The Dixie bill is a product of lengthy 
and detailed studies by expert engineers. 
The Bureau of Reclamation reported on 
the project first during my service in the 
Senate in 1953. Because of the lengthy 
payout period of over 70 years called for 
in the report, consideration of the proj- 
ect was postponed. However, once the 
Colorado River storage project had es- 
tablished the principle of assigning pow- 
er revenues to irrigation projects in our 
area, Senator Watkins and I asked the 
Bureau to restudy the project. This was 
done, and a second report was prepared 
in June of 1961 and was culminated by 
the report of October 1961. 

It was my privilege to introduce the 
first Dixie project bill, offered after the 
Bureau of Reclamation had completed its 
restudy of this meritorious project, S. 14 
of the 87th Congress, which was intro- 
duced January 5, 1961. Others in the 
Utah congressional delegation intro- 
duced similar bills, The people of Utah 
are united in their earnest desire to see 
the Dixie project built after being under 
study by the Bureau of Reclamation 
since at least 1918. It was only World 
War II which blocked much earlier con- 
struction of the project at a cost that 
would have been but a relatively small 
fraction of the burdens which the peo- 
ple of Utah’s Dixie are willing to under- 
take so that the project may become a 
reality. 

On January 9 of 1963, I directed a let- 
ter to my junior colleague from Utah, 
Senator Moss, inviting him to join in 
sponsoring the Dixie project. Five days 
later he chose instead to introduce his 
own bill, S. 26. So that I would be clear- 
ly on record in support of the project I 
introduced my bill, S. 655. Utah’s Con- 
gressmen LAURENCE J. BURTON and SHER- 
MAN P. LLOYD also introduced their Dixie 
bills in the House. 

CEDAR CITY PROTECTED 


The bills introduced by Senator Moss 
and myself were essentially the same, ex- 
cept for one provision in my bill which 
pointed out the already existing con- 
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tractual arrangement under which the 
Cedar City area would receive 8,000 acre- 
feet of water annually. This language 
was written so that Cedar City’s citizens 
would be fully protected. When the 
Kolob Dam and Reservoir was con- 
structed by the Kolob Reservoir and 
Storage Association in Washington 
County, Utah, in 1956, it was agreed that 
Cedar City would construct works for the 
diversion of up to 8,000 acre-feet of 
water from tributaries of the Virgin 
River for municipal use. It should be 
noted that Cedar City agreed to reim- 
burse the project for power revenue 
losses resulting from this diversion. 

In my testimony before the Senate 
Interior Committee, I said it would be 
equally satisfactory to me for the sub- 
committee either to have Senator Moss’ 
bill amended to add this clause or to 
approve my bill, whichever the commit- 
tee desired. The committee agreed to in- 
clude my Cedar City amendment in the 
bill which it reported to the Senate. 

My only concern throughout the entire 
consideration of this bill has been to get 
it approved, not over who was to get the 
credit for it. 

PROJECT BENEFITS 


Of course, the major benefits of the 
project will accrue to Washington 
County, in which it is located. The Dixie 
project is a proposed multiple-purpose 
water resource development in the Virgin 
River Basin in southwestern Utah. By 
regulation of flows of the Virgin River 
and its tributary, the Santa Clara River, 
the project will provide supplemental 
irrigation water to 9,455 acres of pres- 
ently developed land and a full water 
supply for 11,615 acres of new land. The 
city of St. George will be provided with 
5,000 acre-feet of water annually for 
municipal and industrial purposes. Con- 
struction of three powerplants will pro- 
duce about 44,500 kilowatt-hours of firm 
electric energy and about 1,900,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of secondary energy for sale 
annually. In addition, minor flood con- 
trol benefits will result, as will fish and 
wildlife and recreation benefits. 

PROJECT REPAYMENT 

The local people have agreed to im- 
pose an almost unprecedentedly high 
tax to repay their share of the project 
costs. This 5-mill ad valorem tax con- 
trasts with the usual levy of from 1 to 2 
mills for other reclamation projecis. 

The local people have further demon- 
strated their complete cooperation by 
forming a local conservancy district to 
assume responsibility for repayment con- 
tracts and for operation and main- 
tenance of the project. 

It has been determined by all agen- 
cies concerned that the project has engi- 
neering feasibility, that it is economi- 
cally justified, that the reimbursable 
cost can be repaid within the standard 
50-year repayment period, and that con- 
struction will be a forward step in the 
conservation and utilization of the lands 
and water resources of the entire region. 

REQUEST FOR EARLY CONSTRUCTION 

Authorization of the Dixie project will 
fill a vital niche in this arid region of the 
State and of the country. Because of 
the urgent need for early construction 
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of the project, Congressman LAURENCE J. 
Burton, Congressman SHERMAN P, 
Lioyp, and I have directed a letter to 
President Johnson to urge administra- 
tion approval of a supplemental ap- 
propriation of $365,000 to enable the 
Bureau to complete all preconstruction 
studies and plans during this fiscal year. 

In addition, we have submitted state- 
ments to the Senate and House Ap- 
propriations Committees urging that 
funds for the Dixie project be included 
in the supplemental appropriations bill 
currently being considered by the com- 
mittee. This would allow construction 
to begin next year, thus saving a full 
year’s time in getting this vital reclama- 
tion project under way. 

I ask unanimous consent that our joint 
letter to the President, dated August 17, 
be included in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., August 18, 1964, 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 


DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: As you know, the 
House of Representatives yesterday approved 
H.R. 3279 to authorize construction of the 
Dixie project in Utah. The Senate last Octo- 
ber gave its unanimous approval to a similar 
bill; thus, House passage marks a significant 
final milestone in the long struggle to obtain 
authorization of this vital reclamation proj- 
ect, The bill may go to a conference com- 
mittee to reconcile the differences in the 
Senate- and House-passed versions; however, 
it has wide bipartisan support and the con- 
2 report likely will be issued without 

elay. 

It is our in writing you at this 
time to call your attention to the urgent need 
to commence construction of the Dixie proj- 
ect at the earliest possible date and to re- 
spectfully request your assistance in obtain- 
ing the necessary funds to complete the defi- 
nite plan report and final details prepara- 
tory to construction. Since the Public Works 
Appropriations bill has both Houses 
of Congress, it is impossible to include funds 
for the Dixie project; however, there is still 
sufficient time remaining in the current ses- 
sion of Congress for action to be taken on 
a supplemental appropriation. 

We therefore ‘ully urge that a re- 
quest for $365,000 to complete preconstruc- 
tion work on the Dixie reclamation project 
be sent to the Congress, for approval condi- 
tional upon final congressional authorization, 
This same procedure was adopted by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in connection with the up- 
per Colorado River storage project in his 
budgets submitted in both January of 1955 
and 1956, even though the project was not 
authorized until April of 1956. Because of 
his foresight, construction was started im- 
mediately and delay was avoided. 

We know you will wish to do as much for 
the Dixie project. The people of southern 
Utah know what a drought means. Likewise, 
they know that a ceiling is placed upon their 
future and their economic growth unless they 
get the long-hoped-for water from the Dixie 
project. The project would permit irrigation 
of 21,070 acres of farmland in Washington 
County and provide a 5,000-acre-feet mu- 
nicipal water supply to the city of St. George 
In addition, it would also furnish 8,000 acre- 
feet of water to Cedar City in Iron County. 

Time is of the essence. The towns of 
southern Utah are undergoing a period of 
transition and reappraisal. Already modern 
interstate highways are bypassing communi- 
ties whose lack of water and many natural 
resources has forced them to lean heavily on 
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the tourist trade. The Dixie project would 
bring to the area the assurance of plentiful 
water, electric power, recreation resources 
and other values that will serve as the foun- 
dation for a revitalized and modernized agri- 
cultural development and will permit local 
industry and population growth. The future 
of the entire area is dependent upon the 
Dixie project. 

It is our sincere hope that final plans may 
be completed and contracts let to initiate 
construction during the current fiscal year. 
Funds can be provided through a supple- 
mental appropriations bill, and we respect- 
fully hope and urge that you will send a 
budget request to the Congress for this pur- 


pose. 
It should be noted that the crops which 
will be grown on the farmlands involved are 
not in surplus. Likewise, it must be em- 
phasized that the money for which we have 
asked will be repaid. It is a loan and in the 
case of the municipal and industrial water 
features will be repaid with interest. 
We are grateful for your consideration of 
our request. 
WALLACE F. BENNETT, 
U.S. Senator. 
LAURENCE J. BURTON, 
Member of Congress. 
SHERMAN P. LLOYD, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I am 
happy to join with my colleague [Mr. 
Moss] in urging that the Senate con- 
cur in the House amendment to S. 26. 
We would then have another year in 
which to make a drive to get things done 
that would make the Dixie project the 
very successful project it would have 
been if the House had not acted as it 
did. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss] that 
the Senate concur in the House amend- 
ment to S. 26. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills of the 
Senate, each with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

S. 1875. An act for the relief of Thomas M. 
Talley; and 

S. 2170. An act for the relief of Mary Lane 
Laycock. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 2905) to 
provide for the appointment of a Com- 
missioner General for U.S. participation 
in the Canadian Universal and Interna- 
tional Exhibition, and for other purposes, 
with amendments, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 3642. An act for the relief of Mike 


Mizokami, Sam Mizokami, Tom Mizokami, 
and Hatsuyo Mizokami; 
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H.R. 4082, An act for the relief of Robert 
O. Overton, Marjorie C. Overton, and Sally 
Eitel; 

H.R. 4967. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marie Rose Colandro; 

H.R. 5079. An act for the relief of Robert 
L. Yates and others; 

H.R. 5411. An act for the relief of Edward 
Berger; 

H.R. 5759. An act for the relief of Con- 
necticut Beverage Co., Inc.; 

H.R. 6136. An act for the relief of CWO 
Elden R. Comer; 

H.R. 6593. An act for the relief of Earnest 
O. Scott; 

H.R. 7348. An act for the relief of Frank 
B. Rowlett; 

H.R. 8156. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain lands 
in Pima County, Ariz., to Edward O. Earl; 

H.R. 8300. An act for the relief of Gordon 
W. McGrew; 

H.R. 8596. An act for the relief of Patrick 
J. Clyne; 

H.R.9201. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Charles H. Glassett, Jr.; 

H.R. 9282. An act for the relief of CWO 
Edward E. Kreiss; 

H.R. 9902. An act for the relief of William 
L. Chatelain, U.S. Navy, retired; 

H.R. 10294. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lois Graybill; 

H. R. 10634. An act for the relief of the 
Quality Bedding Co.; 

H. R. 11223, An act for the relief of Edward 
G. Morhauser; 

H.R. 11735. An act for the relief of Shirley 
Shapiro; and 

H.R. 12342. An act to authorize certain re- 
tired and other personnel of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to accept and wear decorations, 
presents, and other things tendered them by 
certain foreign countries. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore: 

S. 1368. An act to increase the participa- 
tion by counties in revenue from the National 
Wildlife Refuge System by amending the act 
of June 15, 1935, relating to such participa- 
tion, and for other purposes; 

S. 1664. An act to provide for continuous 
improvement of the administrative procedure 
of Federal agencies by creating an Adminis- 
tration Conference of the United States, and 
for other purposes; and 

S. 2369. An act to retrocede to the State 
of Kansas exclusive jurisdiction over certain 
State highways bordering Fort Leavenworth 
Military Reservation and the U.S. Penitentia- 
ry at Leavenworth. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, as in- 
dicated: 

H.R. 3642. An act for the relief of Mike 
Mizokami, Sam Mizokami, Tom Mizokami, 
and Hatsuyo Mizokami; 

H.R. 4082. An act for the relief of Robert 
O. Overton, Marjorie C. Overton, and Sally 
Eitel; 

H.R. 4967. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marie Rose Colandro; : 

H.R. 5079. An act for the relief of Robert 
L. Yates and others; 
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H.R. 5411. An act for the relief of Edward 
Berger; 

H.R. 5759. An act for the relief of Connec- 
ticut Beverage Co., Inc.; 

H.R. 6136. An act for the relief of CWO 
Elden R. Comer; 

H.R. 6593. An act for the relief of Earnest 
O. Scott; 

H.R. 7348. An act for the relief of Frank B. 
Rowlett; 

H.R. 8300. An act for the relief of Gordon 
W. McGrew; 

H.R. 8596. An act for the relief of Patrick 
J. Clyne; 

H.R.9201. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Charles H. Glassett, Jr.; 

H. R. 9282. An act for the relief of CWO 
Edward E. Kreiss; 

H. R. 9902. An act for the relief of William 
L. Chatelain, U.S. Navy, retired; 

H.R. 10634. An act for the relief of the 
Quality Bedding Co.; 

H.R. 11223. An act for the relief of Edward 
G. Morhauser; and 

H.R. 11735. An act for the relief of Shirley 
Shapiro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 8156. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain lands 
in Pima County, Ariz., to Edward O. Earl; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 10294. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lois Graybill; to the Committee on Finance. 

HR. 12342. An act to authorize certain re- 
tired and other personnel of the U.S. Govern- 
ment to accept and wear decorations, pres- 
ents, and other things tendered them by cer- 
tain foreign countries; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


EXTENSION OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND AS- 
SISTANCE ACT OF 1954 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (S. 2687) to extend the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, we 
have before the Senate the bill, S. 2687, 
which would extend Public Law 480, the 
so-called food-for-peace program for a 
period of 2 years with a total authoriza- 
tion under title I of $2.7 billion plus the 
use of carryover and reimbursement from 
other agencies, which amounts to about 
$1.3 billion. Title IZ authorization has 
been increased to $375 million. 

This program was initiated in 1954 
and has served the national interest well 
during the last 10 years. 

It has had dual objectives. On the 
one hand, it has assured an enlarged out- 
let for U.S. farm products. On the other, 
it has been the most effective instrument 
ever devised by any government to share 
its food abundance with free and hungry 
people the world over. Under this pro- 
gram, the products of America’s farms 
have reached more than 100 million 
people in more than 100 nations. 

Public Law 480 operations are large 
from any standpoint. Commitments 
totaling over $20 billion at cost to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation have 
been entered into under all titles of 
Public Law 480 during the 10 years be- 
tween July 1, 1954, and June 30, 1964, 
This total includes ocean transportation 
financed by the CCC under cargo prefer- 
ence and other requirements. 


1964 


Commodities having an export market 
value of $12.3 billion were actually ship- 
ped under all titles during the last 10 
years. Public Law 480 exports represent 
approximately 27 percent of the total 
$44.8 billion worth of agricultural prod- 
ucts shipped in this period. 

The economic impact of Public Law 
480 is particularly great in the case of 
some commodities. 

For example, Public Law 480 ship- 
ments of wheat in the fiscal year 1964 
were equal to 43 bushels out of every 100 
bushels of wheat U.S. farmers harvested 
in 1963. Total Public Law 480 wheat ex- 
ports of 3% billion bushels were equiv- 
alent to three average U.S. crops. 

Public Law 480 exports of rice this year 
equaled 30 bags out of every 100 har- 
vested by growers in 1963. Total ship- 
ments under the program amount to 160 
million bags, rough basis—equivalent to 
more than two average U.S. crops. 

Cotton exports under Public Law 480 
have totaled 11 million bales with a value 
of $1.5 billion. 


Public Law 480 has opened up outlets , 


for 5.5 billion pounds of nonfat dry milk, 
4.8 billion pounds of soybean oil, and 
substantial volumes of feed grains, tobac- 
co, and other commodities. 

Public Law 480, directly and indirectly, 
helped the United States in the fiscal 
year 1964 set a new agricultural export 
record of $6.1 billion. Of this total, $1.5 
billion, or about 25 percent, represented 
shipments under Public Law 480. But 
the commercial exports of $4.6 billion, 
also a new high record, reflected in con- 
siderable degree the export-expanding 
effects of market development programs 
made possible through Public Law 480. 

TITLE I 

Title I accounts for the largest volume 
of activity, with slightly over 60 percent 
of the total Public Law 480 exports of 
agricultural commodities moving out as 
sales for foreign currencies. 

In terms of export market value, these 
shipments have accounted for approxi- 
mately $8 billion of agricultural exports 
during the 10-year period. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation is 
reimbursed by congressional appropria- 
tion for the actual costs incurred in fi- 
nancing title I shipments. These costs 
include the difference between the do- 
mestie price and the export market value 
of the commodities, storage, handling, 
and other charges, including transpor- 
tation, interest, and administrative costs, 
as well as the cost of transporting 50 
percent of the agricultural commodities 
on U.S.-flag vessels as required by the 
Cargo Preference Act. 

The total charge, including all costs, 
against title I of Public Law 480 since 
the beginning of the program for com- 
modities actually exported is estimated 
at about $12 billion. 

Under existing legislation the President 
has been authorized to enter into agree- 
ments under title I, which will not call for 
appropriations to reimburse Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation in excess of $15.8 
billion. As of June 30, 1964, agreements 
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had been entered into with an estimated 
CCC cost of $14.2 billion. The export 
market value of the commodities is esti- 
mated at $8.9 billion, financing of ocean 
freight about $1.1 billion and additional 
CCC costs total about $4 billion. 

These agreements provide for the sale 
of more than 3 billion bushels of wheat, 
433 million bushels of feed grains, 88 
million bags of rice, 8.9 million bales of 
cotton, 7.9 billion pounds of fats and 
oils, and large quantities of other sur- 
plus commodities. 

TITLE II 

Title II of Public Law 480 authorizes 
the use of surplus agricultural commod- 
ities held in stock by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for disaster relief and 
other assistance. 

Section 201 of the legislation provides 
that emergency commodity assistance to 
meet famine or other urgent or extraor- 
dinary relief requirements may be given 
to friendly countries or to friendly peo- 
ple without regard to the friendliness of 
their government. 

‘The expanded authority to use food as 
a direct self-help incentive was written 
into Public Law 480 in 1960 under sec- 
tion 202 of title II. Under this author- 
ity, food is being widely used as part 
payment of wages for work on projects 
such as land clearing, building earthen 
dams, and simple farm-to-market access 
roads. In addition, food is being pro- 
vided to farmers and their families while 
they are bringing new land into produc- 
tion or changing existing land use; to 
grubstake colonists; to combat teenage 
unemployment through work camps; and 
for other worthwhile purposes. Al- 
though the so-called food-for-work 
programs are relatively new, projects are 
now active in 22 countries, giving em- 
ployment to an estimated 700,000 work- 
ers and providing food to more than 4 
million persons. 

Under the expanded authority to use 
food to promote economic development, 
there has been and will continue to be 
a shift from relief feeding to food-for- 
work community development programs. 

Total title II commitments through 
June 30, 1964, is $1.7 billion. This 
amount includes about $1.3 billion in 
commodities and the remainder of $400 
million in ocean transportation costs 
both for title II shipments and for title 
III foreign donation shipments. 

TITLE II 


Title III authorizes two programs, 
Section 302 amended and broadened the 
authority contained in section 416 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 for donations of 
surplus food for domestic distribution to 
eligible recipients and institutions, and 
for distribution to needy persons over- 
seas through nonprofit American vol- 
untary relief agencies and intergovern- 
mental organizations. 

Section 303 provides for the barter of 
CCC agricultural commodities for stra- 
tegic and other materials, goods and 
equipment. 

Under the foreign donations program, 
during the past 10 years, the U.S. Gov- 
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ernment has distributed more than 20 
billion pounds of commodities at a CCC 
cost of about $2.4 billion, with the great- 
est volume being in flour, nonfat dry 
milk, rice, cornmeal, and dairy prod- 
ucts. Distribution has been made in 112 
countries with a relatively even distri- 
bution among the continents. 

During the past year commodities 
shipped were wheat and wheat flour, 
corn and cornmeal, nonfat dry milk, 
vegetable oils, shortening, beans, bulgur, 
butter, butter oil, cheese, ghee, and rolled 
wheat totaling more than 3 billion 
pounds and with a CCC value of more 
than $330 million. 

The provisions of section 303 require 
that barter transactions be in the best 
interest of the United States. A number 
of restrictions form a framework for 
barter transactions—among them, first, 
agricultural commodities may not be 
transshipped from approved countries 
of destination without prior approval; 
second, materials delivered in exchange 
for the commodities must originate in 
friendly countries; and third, financial 
coverage for agricultural commodities 
taken in advance of barter materials 
deliveries is required in the form of cash 
deposits or irrevocable letters of credit in 
favor of CCC. 

The barter program is being utilized 
to the maximum extent possible in off- 
shore procurements by Government 
agencies to stem the flow of U.S. dollars 
abroad. 

The total value of surplus agricultural 
commodities exported under barter con- 
tracts entered into since the beginning of 
the program is $1.7 billion. 

Contracts negotiated during the cal- 
endar year 1963 had a value of $141.5 
million. 

TITLE IV 

Title IV of Public Law 480 provides 
for long-term supply and dollar credit 
sales of U.S. agricultural commodities. 
Major objectives of this title are to stim- 
ulate and increase the sale of U.S. agri- 
cultural commodities for dollars through 
the extension of credit which will assist 
in maximizing U.S. dollar exports of such 
commodities, develop foreign markets 
for U.S. agricultural commodities, and 
assist in the development of the econ- 
omies of friendly nations. 

This program is being used by some 
dollar-short countries whose economies 
are improving as a “transition stage” 
from title I purchases with foreign cur- 
rencies to straight cash purchases with 
dollars. 

Under the program, agreements are 
entered into by the U.S. Government 
with governments of friendly nations— 
and with individuals, commercial firms, 
cooperative associations, or other private 
organizations of the United States or 
friendly foreign countries—for delivery 
of surplus agricultural commodities for 
periods up to 10 years. Credit periods 
of up to 20 years are authorized, with 
both principal and interest being paid 
in U.S. dollars. 

Sales in recipient countries of the 
commodities supplied on credit have 
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made local currencies available in those 
countries for various projects which are 
contributing significantly to economic 
growth. 

The first dollar repayments of credit 
extended under title IV agreements were 
received by the United States in 1963. 
Through June 30, 1964, the United States 
received from foreign governments dol- 
lar payments of $3 million on principal 
and $1.8 million in interest against their 
obligation under the program. 

USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


Title I sales agreements include the 
terms for the deposit and use of foreign 
currency proceeds. The agreements as 
now written specify the percentage of 
total proceeds to be used for grants and 
loans to the purchasing government 
under sections 104 (c), (e), and (g), and 
for loans to private business firms under 
section 104(e). The percentage for 
US. uses authorized by section 104 of 
the act is shown as a combined total. 
As shipments are made, the foreign cur- 
rencies are deposited to the account of 
the U.S. disbursing officer. The Treas- 
ury Department establishes and admin- 
isters regulations concerning the cus- 
tody, deposit, and sale of the currencies. 

Title I sales proceeds available under 
the terms of the sales agreement for 
U.S. uses are generally available to agen- 
cies only when their use is charged to 
regular agency appropriations. These 
currencies are used for the payment of 
U.S. Government expenses which are 
payable in local currency, for accommo- 
dation exchange sales for dollars to U.S. 
Government personnel, and where pos- 
sible for sale to tourists. The dollars 
received are credited to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

In countries where the supply of cur- 
rencies is in excess of requirements for 
the payment of normal expenses, “U.S. 
use” proceeds are available for use un- 
der appropriations for special foreign 
currency programs as authorized by sec- 
tions 104 (a), (b), (d), and (h) through 
(r) of Public Law 480 or other laws. In 
addition, sales of currencies to tourists 
may be undertaken under section 104(s). 
US. holdings of the currencies of Bur- 
ma, India, Indonesia, Israel, Pakistan, 
Poland, the United Arab Republic, and 
Yugoslavia were determined by the 
Treasury Department to be in excess of 
foreseeable U.S. requirements for the fis- 
cal year 1964. 

Agencies desiring to use currencies for 
special foreign currency programs 
which may cover activities of lower pri- 
ority than regular appropriations—in- 
clude estimates in their budget submis- 
sions to the Bureau of the Budget. 
These proposals are reviewed in the light 
of discussions held at the time of nego- 
tiation of the sales agreement and analy- 
sis of the requesting agency’s program 
requirements. Budget recommendations 
are presented to the Congress for appro- 
priation. On completion of congres- 
sional action, each agency informs the 
Treasury Department of the foreign cur- 
rencies it plans to use under the appro- 
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priations. The Treasury Department 
provides the currencies when needed and 
the appropriation is charged with the 
dollar value. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp at this point 
two tables which show the various uses 
made of these currencies and the per- 
centage allotted to each use. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Taste I—Uses of foreign currency as pro- 
vided in title I, Public Law 480, agreements 
signed since inception of program 


Use Amount Percent 
Million 
— 5 common defense $855. 8.7 
104(e ts for economic 
development 1. 778. 2 18. 0 
104(e) loans to private 
i an 8 * 569. 2 5.8 
loans el OV- 
8 — —— R — 4, 375.1 44.3 
Other U.S. uses 193.1 23.2 
a es. Seah 7. 766. 4 100, 0 


TABLE I. Uses of foreign currency as pro- 
vided in title I, Public Law 480, agreements 
signed Jan, 1 through Dec. 31, 1963 


Percent 
1840 common defense 12.7 
104(e) grants for economic 
development 8.4 
104(e) loans to private enter- ay 
FAA 5 
104(g) loans to foreign gov- 
S — — = we 45.1 
Other U.S. uses 26.1 
GS RIES r 100.0 
COMMITTEE DELIBERATIONS 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, Pub- 
lic Law 480 has now been in effect 10 
years, and we have gained much expe- 
rience from it. Not only have we found 
out much about the good it can ac- 
complish, but we have learned of some 
of its weaknesses. We are now in a posi- 
tion to tighten up provisions that may be 
a bit loose, correct deficiencies, and put 
the program upon a more businesslike 
basis. 

I had hoped that the committee might 
be able to conduct an extensive review 
of operations during the last 10 years. 
However, the legislative situation in the 
Senate this year prevented such a re- 
view, and the committee was able to hold 
only 1 day’s hearings. In fact, we heard 
all witnesses who desired to be heard. 
The bill therefore is restricted to an ex- 
tension of the program and to a tighten- 
ing up of those provisions where the need 
for such action is most apparent, 

Three areas appeared to the commit- 
tee to be in particular need of clarifica- 
tion, These concerned exchange rates, 
interest rates, and congressional control. 
It appeared obvious to the committee 
that the United States should receive 
fair exchange rates and fair interest 
rates under the act, and that Congress 
should maintain control over expendi- 
tures under the program. 
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EXCHANGE RATES 

Congress has already acted twice on 
the question of exchange rates. How- 
ever, some differences in interpretations 
have persisted. Those differences should 
be eliminated and the law should be 
clarified. 

Congress first legislated on exchange 
rates in 1961, when it added section 
101(f) to the law. That section re- 
quired the United States to obtain rates 
of exchange on title I transactions that 
were as favorable to the United States 
as the rates at which our agencies 
could obtain the currencies from U.S. 
disbursing officers. The disbursing offi- 
cer rates were fixed on the basis of our 
best judgment as to the real value of the 
foreign currencies, and were regarded by 
Congress as realistic and fair, 

After section 101(f) had been in effect 
for some time we learned that at least 
in some cases the disbursing officer rate 
was being reduced so that it would not 
be above the rate being negotiated under 
our title I agreements. This, of course, 
did not meet the objectives of section 
101(f) at all. The purpose of that sec- 
tion was to obtain realistic exchange 
rates on title I sales, not to require use 
of unrealistic rates by disbursing officers. 
Consequently, Congress amended section 
101(f) last year to require that we obtain 
the highest legal rate of exchange. This 
amendment, too, has been the subject of 
some difference in construction. Some 
agencies have correctly interpreted it as 
requiring the highest rate that is legal 
for any purpose, while others have er- 
roneously construed it as meaning the 
legal rate for comparable transactions. 
As a result of the current congressional 
consideration of this problem, these dif- 
ferences in interpretation we believe 
have been eliminated; and section 101(f) 
is generally construed as requiring use 
of the highest rate that is legal for any 
purpose. 

What gave rise to this change in rates 
was a discovery made by some of us in 
Studies we made abroad. I for one made 
such studies. I point out to the Senate 
that the exchange rate applied to title 
Isales to Poland was 24 zlotys to $1. The 
then current rate of exchange at which 
anybody could buy Polish currencies in 
Poland was 55 zlotys to $1. So when we 
sold wheat, corn, or other commodities 
to Poland, we sold at a rate of 24 to 1, 
when the real rate was 55 to 1. 

In Yugoslavia the rate was 600 dinars 
to $1, but we sold wheat at 300 to 1. 

In transactions that took place in 
Poland, Spain, Turkey, and Yugoslavia, 
in addition to losing the difference be- 
tween the cost of the commodity to us 
and the world prices, under these ex- 
change rates our Government suffered 
& net loss of over $63 million. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Record a table showing our unre- 
ported losses on 11 Public Law 480 sales 
due to unrealistic exchange rates. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Unreported losses on 11 Public Law 480 sales due to unrealistic exchange rates 
Total collecti 8. 
Agreement Collection exchange} Market rate for- | Market rate as of Nee 8 
Country and currency date rate, foreign cur- | eign currency June 30, 1960 market rate 
rency to $1 $1 at the time Units of foreign ofe; 
currency 

June 7,1957 1, 534, 745, 428. 80 | $63, 146, 546, 
Feb. 15, 1958 1, 692, 159, 665.16 | 70, 18 997 744 
June 10. 1959 1, 864, 646, 884. 56 | 77, 178, 047, 879 
Jan. 27,1958 4,439, 171, 228. 52 | 105, 150, 614, 738 
Jan, 18,1959 4, 254, 307, 633.83 | 85, 107, 210, 200 
Perey (UIA) on oon aa mene er n= Mar. 12, 1956 42, 611,023.09 | 15, 50, 025, 500 
Nov, 12, 1956 236, 459, 862.81 | 58, 136, 570, 700 
Yugoslavia (dinar)) Jan. 5, 1955 36, 096, 732, 699,00 | 120, , 644, 884 
Nov. 3,1956 50, 912, 753, 018. 00 | 107, 135, 391, 254 
Feb. 3, 1958 30, 036, 733, 569.00 | 63, 9, 876, 077 
Dec. 22, 1958 49, 962, 785, 707. 00 102, 231, 914 
Total. — 42 4 — 2 — | annem 3 ane wenn 7—7—7 ——— 1, 488, 737, 762 
Approximate loss -v ——————————— 631, 409, 979 


Mr. ELLENDER. As I stated, in 1961 
the law was amended to correct that sit- 
uation. It did correct it to a large ex- 
tent. Somehow, the law Congress en- 
acted was misinterpreted by some of our 
representatives at the Washington level. 

I have discussed the matter with the 
distinguished chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture. Fortunately, 
we were able to agree to similar provi- 
sions, so as to provide that all sales here- 
after will be at realistic rates. 

Since these differences have been re- 
solved, it is necessary to make only minor 
changes in section 101(f) at this time. 
The bill would amend it first, to require 
use of the highest rate legally obtain- 
able from any source, rather than from, 
as at present, “the government or agen- 
cies thereof in the respective countries,” 
and second to include a most-favored- 
nation clause assuring the United States 
a rate as favorable as that accorded any 
other nation. 

INTEREST RATES 

The second area in which the com- 
mittee thought there was a clear need 
for tightening up was in the matter of 
interest rates. A banker who borrows 
money at a high rate of interest in order 
to loan it out at a low rate of interest 
does not stay in business very long. The 
bill therefore provides that loans made 
by the United States under titles I and IV 
should bear interest at a rate which is 
not less than the cost of money to the 
United States. 

I have discussed some of the cases in 
which some of the loans for soft cur- 
rencies were made for three-fourths of 
1 percent, with a 10-year grace period 
and 40 years in which to pay. We might 
as well give them the goods and forget 
about the currency. 

Public Law 480 involves sales, loans, 
and gifts; and these three should not be 
confused if the program is to be oper- 
ated on a businesslike basis. A sale 
should clearly be a sale and not one that 
would appear to be in the nature of an 
unplanned gift. A loan also should be a 
businesslike operation, not a hybrid 
that only has some of the attributes of a 
loan. And if our interest in foreign aid, 
in helping less fortunate or less developed 
countries, requires the giving of a gift, 
then it should clearly be a gift. It should 
be something that Congress determines 


is in the best interest of the United 

States, not something that can be justi- 

fied only on the basis of surplus disposal. 
CONGRESSIONAL CONTROL OF GRANTS 


The third area in which the committee 
was particularly interested was the 
question of congressional control over 
grants. The law now requires that grants 
under sections 104 (d), (e), and (f) be 
subject to appropriation act control; but 
the law also provides that this require- 
ment may be waived by the President, 
and it has frequently been waived. In 
order to regain congressional control 
over grants, paragraph (8) of section 1 
of the bill makes all grants under title I 
subject to the appropriation process and 
repeals the President’s authority to waive 
that process. Funds derived from pay- 
ments of principal and interest on loans 
made under title I were also made sub- 
ject to the appropriation process by 
paragraph (8). 

PROHIBITION OF RESTRICTIONS ON U.S. USES 

Another problem considered by the 
committee was that of restrictions on the 
use in the host country of currencies re- 
served for U.S. uses. For instance, Suez 
Canal tolls are required to be paid in con- 
vertible currencies so that we must spend 
dollars for this purpose even though we 
have an oversupply of Egyptian pounds. 
The bill reported by the committee pro- 
hibits the imposition of any restrictions, 
other than those contained in the act 
itself, on currencies reserved for U.S. 
uses; and requires that such currencies 
be convertible to the extent necessary to 
pay any obligation of the United States 
to the host country. 

OTHER AMENDMENTS ADOPTED BY THE 
COMMITTEE 

Convertibility—Paragraph (2) would 
add a new section 101(g) to the act to 
require that foreign currencies received 
from title I sales be convertible to dollars 
to the maximum extent consistent with 
the circumstances in each case. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
transform sales for foreign currencies 
into regular commercial sales for dollars 
as rapidly as is feasible and consistent 
with the purposes of the act. 

OCEAN FREIGHT CHARGES 


Paragraph (3) amends section 102 of 
the act by providing that the Commodity 


Credit Corporation finance only that 
part of the ocean freight charges on com- 
modities transported in U.S.-flag vessels, 
pursuant to the Cargo Preference Act, 
which is higher than the world rate. 

This provision does not amend the 
Cargo Preference Act under which at 
least 50 percent shipped must move in 
American bottoms. We do not affect 
that title at all. That provision would 
still be in effect and 50 percent of the 
outcargo would still be required to be 
carried in American bottoms. 

Under the amendment made by the 
committee the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration would still be required to ship 
50 percent of the commodities moving 
under Public Law 480 in American bot- 
toms, and would also be required to pay 
the difference, in dollars, to American 
shipping lines between world freight 
rate charges and American shipping rate 
charges. American shipowners would 
collect the differential from the US. 
Government in dollars and the basic 
freight rate from the foreign country in 
such currencies as may be acceptable to 
the shipowner. This provision in no 
way requires the American shipowners 
to accept foreign currencies in payment 
for their charges. They are, of course; 
entitled to require dollars or other con- 
vertible currencies from the purchasing 
country. All this provision does is to 
prohibit CCC from financing the basic 
freight costs. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am heartened to 
have the Senator from Louisiana read 
the language he has just read in connec- 
tion with the shipping provision. Never- 
theless, as a member of the Committee 
on Commerce, I am gravely concerned 
about the implications of the provision 
which has been added in these words: 

The Commodity Credit Corporation shall 
finance ocean freight charges under this sec- 
tion only to the extent that such charges are 
higher (than would otherwise be the case) 
by reason of a requirement that the com- 
modities be transported in U.S.-flag vessels, 


I notice in the committee report this 
statement: 


The freight rates charged by American- 
flag ships are twice as much or more than 
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the rates charged for shipments in foreign 
bottoms. 


Would not the Senator agree that that 
may or may not be the case? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The situation is dif- 
ferent in different countries. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I mean with respect 
to American ships. My understanding 
is that Public Law 480 commodities are 
shipped in American liners and tramps. 
The statement in the report with refer- 
ence to tramp ships may be and probably 
is accurate. However, it does not apply 
to the liners in regular schedule service. 
This is the situation which I believe 
would be created if the amendment 
should become law; and I would like to 
ask the Senator’s comment on it. Is it 
not true that the CCC, the Government, 
pays the owners of the American-flag 
ships for transporting this freight 
abroad, in hard dollars? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. In good, hard 
American dollars. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. What the 
change does is to provide that there 
shall be paid to the shipowner in dollars, 
the excess between the world cargo rate 
and what our American vessels would be 
paid. That would be paid in dollars, and 
the rest of it the shipper would have to 
bargain for with the country involved. 

I have no doubt that those shippers 
could do the same as they now do with 
respect to other shipments; that is, ob- 
tain a convertible currency or handle 
the shipments so that they can get full 
payments. 

As I said a while ago, in addition to 
the cost to the Federal Government of 
these commodities, we pay all freight 
charges; and the freight charges paid 
by CCC as of May 31, 1964, have totaled 
almost three-quarters of a billion dollars. 
On agreements signed through June 30, 
1964, it is estimated that the CCC ocean 
transportation costs will be over a billion 
dollars. Ido not believe anyone will suf- 
‘fer from the provision in the bill. Most 
of the countries to which we are shipping 
are fairly well off. Their currencies are 
steadily improving. The committee 
thought it was time for us to let the 
shippers bargain with the host countries, 
the countries to which we ship commod- 
ities, for a currency they can use by way 
of exchange, and let the Government as- 
sume the payment of the difference be- 
tween the world price to the shipper and 
what the excess cost would be, which as 
the Senator says, sometimes runs 50 per- 
cent, sometimes 40 percent, sometimes 30 
percent more. 

I believe that is a good provision. The 
House does not have it in its bill, but I 
can understand that. It is my hope that 
an arrangement can be made that will 
be of advantage to all. What we are 
trying to do is help friendly countries. 
The countries with which we are dealing 
are getting on their feet, as it were. 
Many of them have convertible curren- 
cies, and there is no doubt that the ship- 
owners can bargain with them and ob- 
tain convertible currencies in payment 
of the world price on shipments, and we 
in this country will pay the differential 
in cash. 
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Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator for 
yielding at this time, because I must 
leave the Chamber for a few minutes at 
this time and I had intended to say a 
few words about the matter now under 
discussion. 

I share the apprehension manifested 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT] and I wish to 
express my agreement with him concern- 
ing this problem, with all due respect to 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana. I hope he will reexamine the pro- 
posal when he gets to conference because 
I believe it will work a hardship both 
on his program and on the merchant 
marine. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. McGOVERN. May I interject here 
that as a Senator with a primary interest 
in agriculture, I hope the shipping 
amendment in the Senate version will 
be removed. Ihave two reasons: 

Public Law 480 has aided the United 
States’ hard-pressed maritime industry, 
just as it has aided the farmer. The 
maritime industry, like our farmers, 
needs the help. Both are essential to 
national strength. The program has 
been a source of strength to both of them 
and has created a mutual interest be- 
tween them—a partnership—which has 
given both of them an appreciation of the 
common interest that segments of our 
society have which, although they may 
seem remote, in reality rise or fall to- 
gether. At a time when the farm popula- 
tion is at the lowest comparative per- 
centage in our national history, the 
farmer needs every possible ally. 

My second reason is that the require- 
ment that recipient countries pay in cash 
penalizes the countries most which have 
greatest need for aid. Some countries 
will not be able to get the food they need 
because of the requirement to pay their 
share of U.S. shipping in dollars. Some 
will have to reduce the quanities of food- 
Stuffs they are able to buy. Some may 
have to forgo aid altogether, because 
of the intensity of their need. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I should like to dis- 
cuss this problem a little further. I 
thank the Senator from New Hampshire 
for his statement. Both of us are mem- 
bers of the Committee on Commerce, and 
we have various personal interests in the 
problems pertaining to the U.S. merchant 
marine. 

I still entertain the fear which I ex- 
pressed, because, as I am sure the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana understands, the situ- 
ation I have described will exist if the 
amendment prevails, 

Let us suppose the owner of a tanker 
takes a load of wheat to India. Let us 
assume that he charges $20 a ton. Let 
us further assume that that is twice the 
world price. Under the provisions of this 
amendment, as I read it, the U.S. Govern- 
ment would pay him $10 a ton, or half 
the hauling charge, in U.S. dollars. He 
would be required to obtain hard cur- 
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rency from the host country for the re- 
maining $10. That is the situation, as 
I view it, that will exist, so far as a 
tramp-ship owner is concerned. 

Now, let us consider the liner operator. 
He is in an entirely different category. 
As I understand, his price for carrying 
that amount of wheat will be precisely 
the price charged by any other foreign- 
flag operator in the liner service. So no 
differential would be involved. This 
shipowner would be required to negotiate 
with the receiving country for the pay- 
ment of all his freight charges in con- 
vertible currency; he would get no U.S. 
dollars. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The liner operator 
would be in the same position as other 
shipowners. If there were no differential, 
CCC would not be able to finance any 
part of the cost. If there was a differ- 
ential, CCC could finance it. If his rate 
were double the world rate, CCC could 
finance half the cost. 

Mr. BARTLETT. No; it would not be 
half. There would be no differential, be- 
cause his price would be the world price. 
That is the point I am trying to make. 
There is no differential between the price 
that the liner operator charges and the 
price that the British or Norwegian op- 
erator charges. These are comparable 
rates. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am sure my good 
friend from Washington [Mr. MAGNU- 
son] will agree with me that few Ameri- 
can ships can carry freight as cheaply 
as foreign ships can. 

Mr. BARTLETT. All the liners do. 
Furthermore, in respect to the particular 
provision we are now discussing—and 
Iam merely trying to express my appre- 
hensions upon the Recor», because I am 
gravely concerned; I heard about this 
only a couple of days ago—in respect to 
the carriage of the goods concerned, my 
understanding is that it constitutes 
about 20 to 30 percent of the entire 
amount of the cargo transported by 
liners. The money has been paid in dol- 
lars to U.S. maritime companies operat- 
ing U.S.-flag ships. That is a matter of 
record. 

Up to now, the situation has been that 
the Government pays the American 
farmer, the American railroads, the U.S. 
ports and the American carriers in dol- 
lars. Now what is proposed to be done? 

If he takes wheat to India, he will be 
paid not in dollars but in hard currency. 
I do not suppose India has any surplus 
reserves of hard currency. I have heard 
to the contrary. The shipowner could do 
nothing with the rupees. They will be 
no good to him, because he is operating 
an American ship with American labor. 
The only expenses he incurs in India re- 
late to longshore charges and possibly 
the purchase of some provisions. He 
pays with American dollars for repair 
work done in American shipyards. 

I shall conclude by saying that I am so 
gravely concerned about this amendment 
that I express the hope that when the 
bill goes to conference, assuming that 
it will—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am sure it will. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am glad to hear 
that. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. The House and Sen- 
ate bills are altogether different. 

Mr. BARTLETT. As the Senator said 
earlier, the House did not have this pro- 
vision in its version. I know the Senator 
will not mind my saying, because of my 
deep interest in the American merchant 
marine, that it is my hope that when the 
bill is finally agreed upon by both Houses, 
the provision which we have been dis- 
cussing will not be included. I under- 
stand, I appreciate, I sympathize, I join 
with the Senator from Louisiana in the 
desire to save dollars. But I believe the 
action is being taken too hastily, without 
full knowledge of all the facts. I fear 
the woes will be greater than the bless- 
ings. I hope the amendment finally will 
not prevail. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I appreciate the 
sentiment expressed by my good friend 
from Alaska. I am wondering what the 
liners that he speaks of do, if they can 
compete with ships that fly other flags. 
They certainly haul freight from India as 
well as take freight there. I am sure they 
carry goods from Japan and from other 
areas. 

As I understand, they make bargains 
and trade with the people, or the coun- 
tries who hire them. As a rule, they 
come out of it rather well. They come 
out with money that can be converted by 
them. It would seem to me that, in this 
case, they could do the same thing. 

Let me emphasize that the language 
which has been added to the bill does not 
in any manner change the 50-50 program 
we have been discussing. I believe that 
we have gone far in providing for cargo 
preference in order to assist the shipping 
industry. So far as I am concerned, let 
me say to my good friend from Alaska, 
this bill, instead of providing for an ex- 
tension for 5 years, as the administration 
desires, provides for an extension of 2 
years, so that in the meantime we could 
look into the subject further. If we have 
made mistakes, they can be corrected. 
We have been carrying on the program 
for 10 years. We have been carrying on 
the foreign aid program for 14 or 15 
years. The countries of the world are 
becoming better off, and their currencies 
are growing stronger, so I do not believe 
that the difficulties my good friend from 
Alaska anticipates will come to pass. 

Mr, BARTLETT. If the Senator from 
Louisiana will bear with me for one 
further statement, he expresses the opin- 
ion that the merchant marine might be 
doing well enough by taking out cargo 
in the United States and landing it in a 
foreign country. Our merchant marine 
is doing as well as it can, but it is not 
too well. That is the reason for the 
Cargo Preference Act. I hope that the 
currencies will become stronger for the 
sake of the countries involved. 

I appreciate the opportunity the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has given me to ex- 
press my fears concerning this point. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I feel the same 
concern that the Senator from Alaska 
does about this provision. This is a 
serious matter, and one on which I sup- 
pose the committee held hearings and 
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took testimony; but it is a matter that 
should have gone into great detail as 
to the effect upon the American mer- 
chant marine. It does not affect the 
50-50 provision, that is true, but in order 
to be paid, it will be placed in a position 
in world trade which will be the greatest 
of handicaps, as against the other na- 
tions, which obtain hard currency in 
many cases from the countries that have 
only so much. So if 2 million tons of 
wheat are going to be shipped, let us 
say, to Pakistan or India, if the Ameri- 
can ship operators had to follow it up, 
they would probably be able to get hard 
currency for only 114 million tons. Ship- 
ments would be reduced. 

The trouble is that all countries have 
laws on the subject, particularly the 
countries that are recipients of this 
cargo. They are the ones which set the 
exchange by their own government ac- 
tion. Then, when we go on the world 
market, it is another story. 

Consider what our people will be en- 
countering. 

Let us take India. The value of the 
rupee set by the government is 20 cents, 
5 to the dollar. If our people could take 
5 rupees and get a dollar, that would be 
fine; but the price listed on the world 
market for India is 11 cents. That is all 
we could get when we go out and trade 
onit. The governments say to American 
ship operators that even if they wish so 
many rupees, and could exchange them, 
they are allowed to take out of the coun- 
try only so much. This puts a heavy 
burden upon our shipping. 

I am concerned about this point. The 
Senator from Louisiana has been most 
sympathetic toward our merchant ma- 
rine problems. But we now haul, as of 
last week, 8.46 percent of all of our ex- 
ports and imports in American-flag ves- 
sels. That is probably the lowest rate of 
any maritime country, or any country in 
the world which has even a ton of ship- 
ping. If we haul any less than 8 per- 
cent of our exports and imports, we shall 
not have a merchant marine very long. 
If the Agriculture Department would in- 
terpret the language to mean that, tak- 
ing the figure of $10—we will receive 5 
American dollars and have to take $5 in 
the equivalent of foreign currency, if 
that $5 could be guaranteed for those 
foreign currencies, or they could be 
manipulated, so that they could get $5, 
there would be no problem. I trust that 
is the correct interpretation. But all 
these currencies are on the world mar- 
ket, too. Pakistan sets its rupee at 30 
cents to the dollar. On the market, if 
we called up today on the foreign ex- 
change, we would get 11 cents. This is 
what it is selling for. This poses a seri- 
ous problem. Iam hopeful that the com- 
mittee will go into this problem in some 
depth. Perhaps we were hoping that 
the practical effect of the language would 
not be as I have suggested. But I fear it 
is. Any person in the shipping business 
will tell us so. People who have to deal 
in these matters will also tell us this. 
Our merchant marine is at a low ebb. 
I do not know why we continue to pick 
on it all the time. Even with the 50-50 
provision, we haul only 8 percent of our 
exports and imports. I have just been 
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talking with some merchant marine peo- 
ple who are alarmed about this matter. 

Mr. BARTLETT. As well as maritime 
labor. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes; maritime la- 
bor as well. I believe the Senator from 
Louisiana assured the Senator from 
Alaska that what the committee meant 
was that if the operators took currencies 
other than dollars that the foreign cur- 
rency value would be the same amount 
by exchange in the long run. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I said they could 
bargain as they do now. They bring 
shipments of goods from foreign coun- 
tries to our country, and they usually 
enter into an agreement whereby they 
receive convertible currencies. I have 
no doubt that they can do that, but as 
I said to my good friend from 
Alaska 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Consider what 
happens to those currencies. Look at 
today’s quotations. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The House has no 
such provision in its version. We hope 
to solve the problem in such a way that 
the merchant marine, which we have 
been subsidizing for quite some time, 
will not suffer. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I hope this will be 
clarified. If they had $10 coming for 
transportation, and they got 5 American 
dollars—say that was the differential; I 
merely use this as a figure—if they could 
realize $5 in hard currency, there would 
be no complaint. But this must be 
certain. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have 
supported the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry in his 
position, not because I am opposed to 
looking out for our merchant marine or 
subsidizing the merchant marine to the 
extent necessary, or even to the extent of 
guaranteeing business for our merchant 
marine, or guaranteeing the value of the 
currency which has been referred to. 
What I object to—and why I support 
the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]—is that I do 
not like to see this country continue to 
subsidize the merchant marine to the 
extent, as I understand, of approximately 
$50 million a year, and charging it to 
the Agriculture Department. 

I believe that would more properly be 
a matter to be considered by the Senate 
Committee on Commerce. It seems to 
me that should be worked out, and only 
that portion of the shipping cost which 
is properly chargeable to Agriculture 
should be charged to Agriculture. The 
remainder of it should be arranged for 
in some other manner. 

Out of a $6 billion agricultural appro- 
priation bill, something over $3 billion of 
it, or a little over half, now goes to the 
benefit of other people. It so happens 
that the merchant marine is one of the 
other interests that benefits from an 
agricultural program and appropriation. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. What the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] says is, of 
course, true. But our merchant marine 
is not all subsidized. Only a small por- 
tion of it is subsidized. 

Mr. AIKEN. I know that, 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. The unsubsidized 
tramp ships that haul the cargo are 
trying to keep alive. . They are trying to 
continue to fly the American flag, and 
employ American seamen and capital. 
This is not the subsidized portion. Only 
a portion of the American merchant ma- 
rine’ is subsidized. We subsidize our 
merchant marine far less than any other 
country in the world. Any other coun- 
try that has a similar program would be 
subsidizing it 100 percent. 

Mr. AIKEN. It might be rather short 
notice to make this change at this time. 
But as the chairman has stated, the bill 
has to go to conference. I am sure that 
the conferees will be willing to listen 
to all arguments when that time comes. 
But we should get away from the prac- 
tice of charging costs of programs de- 
signed to benefit other parts of our econ- 
omy to our Agricultural Department all 
the time. 

This practice goes back to the days 
when, if one could get an amendment or 
an appropriation for a program tacked 
onto an agricultural bill, it was sure to 
be approved. But those days are gone 
forever. It is about time that we place 
each factor of our economy in its proper 
perspective. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There is no ques- 
tion about it. We could save a great 
deal of money if we let all of the cargo 
go on other ships. We could place it on 
a ship owned by Greeks, using an Indian 
crew, Italian officers, and flying the Pan- 
amanian flag. It would be done at a 
much cheaper rate. But it would mean 
that the United States would no longer 
be a maritime power. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What currency 
would the Greeks use? They can con- 
vert the currency. i 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No. They get hard 
currency. They dicker for that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Thatis what I want 
our people to do. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, 
there is one essential difference between 
a Greek and an American shipping com- 
pany. It is essential to understand that, 
in this connection, a Greek ship does not 
put into Greece very often, in all likeli- 
hood. The Greeks can use this currency. 
But our people go to India and then 
come back to the United States. They 
receive a dollar. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I realize that it is 
rather late for us to pursue this matter. 
I feel so strongly about it that I would be 
tempted to hold the bill up so that I 
could go into the matter at greater depth. 
I could look over the volumes of testi- 
mony, papers, and everything else, and 
continue on this measure all day. But I 
do not want to do that. 

I am hopeful, because this is a very 
important matter. The people are vitally 
concerned about it, and the merchant 
marine of our country must stay alive. 
We hope that they will have an oppor- 
tunity to consider the matter in depth, 
and get some indication from the Agri- 
culture Department about their getting 
hard currency. We hope that there will 
be some assurance that they may get 
paid in dollars or the same value in 
foreign currency. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. I suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Washington that he have the 
Commerce Committee staff prepare a 
memorandum, which we can consider in 
conference. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, under 
existing law the Commodity Credit 
Corporation pays the total freight 
charges to American shipping lines for 
Public Law 480 shipments. This Govern- 
ment then collects world freight rate 
charges from the recipient country in its 
currency, The foreign currency so col- 
lected remains in the country and is used 
under section 104 of the law. 

As of May 31, 1964, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation had paid a total, 
since the inception of Public Law 480, of 
$748,899,661.79 in dollars to American 
shipping lines. Foreign countries, in 
turn, paid $399,819,831.79, or 54 percent 
of the total cost, to the U.S. Government 
in their respective currencies which re- 
main in the country. The remaining 
$349,079,830.00, or 46 percent of the total 
cost, represents the payment by the U.S. 
Government to the shipping lines in 
order to comply with the Cargo Prefer- 
ence Act. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In this particular 
case, all the other people who participate 
in the program—the railroads that haul 
to the terminal, the terminal man, the 
farmer, and everyone else is paid in dol- 
lars. Then when the material is placed 
on American ships, we say, “You are out.” 

The operation is a continuous process 
until the shipment reaches its point of 
destination. I point out that that is dis- 

tory in some sense, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, para- 
graph (4) provides that when the budget 
is presented to the Congress by the 
President, expenditures under Public 
Law 480 shall be classified as expendi- 
tures for international affairs and fi- 
nance rather than for agriculture and 
agricultural resources. 

The committee feels that appropria- 
tions charged to agriculture are over- 
stated in a number of ways because the 
use of the funds relate, not only to costs 
of farm programs, but to programs that 
are for the general welfare. This would 
correct part of the misinterpretation. 

TITLE I AUTHORIZATION 


Paragraph (5) authorizes $2.7 billion 
for the 2-year period ending December 
31, 1966, plus unused authorizations 
estimated at $1.3 billion from prior years, 
and limits agreements in any one year to 
$2.5 billion. This would permit normal 
operations. The committee felt that the 
size and importance of the program re- 
quired constant and close review and 
therefore extended both titles I and II 
for only 2 years. 

INTERNAL SECURITY 

Paragraph (6) amends section 104(c) 
to make specific provision for the use of 
foreign currencies for internal security. 

COOLEY LOANS 
= Paragraph (7) amends section 104 (e) 
of the act to strike out the 25-percent 
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maximum limit previously imposed on 
the use of title I currencies for loans to 
private enterprise for business develop- 
ment and trade expansion in friendly 
countries. 

In calendar 1963, for example, only 
7.7 percent of the currencies were ear- 
marked for this purpose. The committee 
felt that the use of greater amounts of 
currencies would redound to the benefit, 
not only of this country and private 
enterprise, but to the foreign country 
as well, if greater amounts were ear- 
marked for this purpose, 

PRESIDENTIAL REPORTS 


Paragraph (10) amends section 108 to 
require the filing of a report on the ac- 
tivities under Public Law 480 once each 
year rather than every 6 months, 

TITLE It AUTHORIZATION 


Paragraph (11) extends title IT au- 
thorization for a period of 2 years until 
December 31, 1966, and provides for an 
increase in funds to $375 million com- 
pared with the present $300 million, plus, 
as at present, the unused authorization 
from the preceding year. 

EXTENSION OF TITLES I AND IT 


Paragraph (12) extends titles I and II 
through 1966. They would otherwise 
expire on December 31 of this year. 

FOREIGN CURRENCY SALES TO U.S. CITIZENS 


Section 2 provides that sales to U.S. 
citizens may be included among the uses 
for foreign currencies provided for by 
title I sales agreements. 

Section 2 also amends section 612(b) 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 by 
redesignating it as section 104 (t) of Pub- 
lic Law 480 and provides further that 
the dollars received from the sale of cur- 
rencies to U.S. citizens be deposited to the 
account of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, rather than to miscellaneous 
receipts in the Treasury. 


EXTRA-LONG STAPLE COTTON SALES 


Section 3 directs the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to sell or otherwise make 
available surplus extra-long staple cot- 
ton at prices not above those of other 
exporting countries. Inasmuch as Amer- 
ican upland cotton is presently being ex- 
ported with Government help, the com- 
mittee felt it only fair to extend the same 
privilege to the producers of extra-long 
staple cotton. 

Mr. President, this is a good bill. It is 
afair bill. It is a reasonable bill. 

It would do nothing to prevent the 
full use of our agricultural abundance in 
helping our friends abroad. As a matter 
of fact, I feel quite certain that the pas- 
sage of this bill will assure a program 
stronger than ever before and more use- 
eee 4 I urge the Senate to act favorably 
on it. 

I yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, first I 
commend the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture for his handling of the 
bill. I shall not say what I think of the 
Public Law 480 program, because I have 
said so often that it is one of the best 
programs that we have. I have often re- 
marked that our food supply which is 
surplus in this country, if we wish to call 
it a surplus, although I do not call it that, 
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has been more effective in the Western 
world in preventing the spread of alien 
ideologies than has many of the other 
programs which we have tried. I would 
not even put the furnishing of food to 
other countries second to the furnishing 
of arms. 

I wish to offer a small amendment, 
which I have discussed with the chair- 
man. On page 9, line 9, of the bill I 
would ask to insert after the word “avail- 
able” the words “to the maximum usable 
extent.” That is an amendment to the 
so-called Cooley loan part of the pro- 
gram, 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is designed to en- 
courage loans to private business. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is to encourage the de- 
velopment of other countries by private 
means. The Cooley loan program has 
not worked out as Congress intended, 
because it appears that in some areas 
the making of loans has been on such a 
restricted basis that the program really 
has not functioned. It does no good to 
make a loan to a private operator to con- 
struct a plant and lend the money to him 
at 6 percent if he must then go out and 
pay 30 percent or 40 percent for the 
capital required to operate the plant. 

The purpose of the amendment is vir- 
tually to direct the AID people to make 
use of the Cooley loan authority, as I say, 
to the maximum usable extent. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am in thorough 
agreement with the amendment, Mr. 
President. We discussed it in committee. 
Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I offer the 
amendment. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Vermont 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 9, 
line 9, it is proposed to strike out the 
period and quotation marks after avail- 
able” and add the following words: “to 
the maximum usable extent.” 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the committee, I accept the 
amendment and shall take it to confer- 
ence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Vermont. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY and Mr. McGOV- 
ERN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a few general comments in 
reference to the bill before the Senate, 
the food-for-peace program. I know 
that the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. McGovern] has some questions to 
raise relating to the use of grant funds 
ena the interest rate provisions of the 

Public Law 480 has been one of the 
most effective instruments of American 
foreign policy, economic policy, and so- 
cial policy that ever has been legislated 
by a Congress. 

We ought not in any way weaken the 
program, nor should we burden it with 
undue restrictions. The funds which are 
generated -under a particular program 
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are of little value unless they are put to 
use. That is generally true of all forms 
of capital. Capital has its value when 
it is used and when it is invested. The 
currencies which are generated through 
the sale of food commodities under the 
terms of Public Law 480 lose their value 
unless they are readily put to use for 
constructive purposes. Those purposes 
have been outlined and detailed through 
legislative enactment over the years, so 
that the purposes range all the way from 
capital improvement or investments in 
capital structure to social and welfare 
benefits. There even are programs such 
as the food-for-work programs, which 
now is being used in North Africa, Latin 
America, and in certain other countries. 
The food-for-work program had a very 
good beginning in Tunisia and some ex- 
cellent results were achieved. 

Mr. President, I view with consider- 
able concern some of the amendments 
which have been included in the bill as 
reported by the Senate committee. It 
is my view that the one weakness in the 
food-for-peace program is the lack of 
prompt and effective utilization of the 
currencies which accumulate under this 
program. At the conclusion of my re- 
marks today I will bring to the atten- 
tion of the Senate a situation that pre- 
vails, for example, in India, where vast 
sums of Indian rupees have accumulated 
to the account of the Government of the 
United States. This money has not been 
invested on a loan basis by the Govern- 
ment of India, nor has it been utilized 
for social, welfare, educational, or other 
purposes under the grant section provid- 
ed for under section 104. 

That section relates to a number of 
activities. One of them involves the use 
of funds on a grant basis for purposes 
such as medical research, hospital con- 
struction, educational opportunities, and 
60 on. 

The Senate version of the bill subjects 
all grants under section 104 of the act 
and all uses of interest and principal 
paid on loans made under title I to the 
appropriation process. This means that 
the Appropriations Committee, sitting 
in Washington, will determine the use 
of a certain percentage of the funds 
generated under title I of Public Law 
480—funds that are ready, available, 
and on deposit in the host country. It 
means, in other words, that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations actually takes 
over much of the administration of the 
use of the funds that belong in the hands 
of the executive branch, and particularly 
those who administer this program. 

The so-called soft currencies that arise 
from title I sales have to be used very 
carefully. We havea very detailed proc- 
ess of negotiation that we follow with 
the countries that purchase our food 
commodities under title I. Those nego- 
tiations must take into consideration the 
economic situation in the country mak- 
ing the purehase. Those negotiations 
must take into consideration the limita- 
tions that are set down in statute as to 
the use of the funds for the purposes of 
the United States. Those negotiations 
must take into consideration what are 
called Cooley funds, or funds used for in- 
vestment in American private enterprise 
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abroad. Those negotiations must take 
into consideration the general economic 
well-being, such as matters of inflation 
or deflation, in any of the countries 
making purchases. 

A substantial amount of money is 
loaned out and some of the money is 
available for grant purposes. That was 
specified in the act under an amendment 
adopted in the 1950’s. I served on the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
at that time and was very much inter- 
ested in Public Law 480. I was present 
at the time it was authorized. I was one 
of those who supported its adoption. A 
number of us in the Senate had separate 
bills. As the result of these being before 
the committee, a committee bill was re- 
ported, and it has been known as Public 
Law 480. That was, as I recall, in the 
83d Congress. 

Later the act was amended to add title 
IV. It was amended to expand the pro- 
visions of sections 104 and 106. A num- 
ber of other amendments have been in- 
cluded in the act, now known by the 
common name of food for peace. 

I hope the Congress of the United 
States recognizes that in this great food 
program we have the most effective, the 
most powerful, the most important in- 
strument of diplomacy, of foreign policy, 
and of national security that any nation 
on the face of the earth has today. For 
us to cripple the program or in any way 
to restrict it unduly by tying the hands 
of the administration in the field, as well 
as those who are responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the law in Washington, 
seems to me to be unwise. 

The main question we shall be asked is: 
What are we going to do with the four or 
five hundred million dollars worth of 
rupees that lie on deposit in New Delhi, 
India, that are not being used? The 
Indian Government worries about it, be- 
cause if those rupees are used foolishly, 
there may be dire effects upon the fragile 
Indian economy. But those funds could 
be put to use, for example, in binational 
centers that promote much goodwill. 
They could be put to use as grants in 
countries literally fighting for their lives. 
They could be put to use in education, 
health, research, translation of scientific 
documents, and a host of other activities. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Is the Senator 
from Minnesota aware that in the House 
version of this bill there was a very care- 
fully worked out provision to deal with 
the very problem of how we can best 
handle currencies in excess of U.S. needs 
in 5 where those currencies 
rest? 

The House proposed a provision that 
an advisory committee should be set up, 
on which would serve the chairmen of 
the Senate and House Agriculture Com- 
mittees, with the ranking minority 
members, as well as the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, the Administrator of the AID 
Agency, and the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget. I am wondering if the 
Senator from Minnesota does not think 
that would. be a feasible and practical 
way of bringing insight to bear on the 
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use of such currencies, giving Congress 
some voice in their use, and yet providing 
some flexibility for those who administer 
the program in finding constructive uses 
to which these currencies can be put. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
hope that such a provision will be re- 
tained in conference. I believe it was to 
that provision that the Senator from 
Arkansas, the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
directed his attention. 

One of the really critical problems fac- 
ing the whole food-for-peace program 
today is the proper use of the currencies 
which are generated from title 1 sales. 
They are not being properly used. The 
main reason they are not being properly 
used is the restriction of the law and 
the timidity of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Quite frankly, the Advisory Committee 
to which the Senator from South Da- 
kota referred would be very conserva- 
tive and very restrictive in attitude. 
There is no reason we should delude our- 
selves. For example, if we sell 6 mil- 
lion tons of wheat to India for Indian 
rupees, and we receive Indian currency 
for that sale, and only half of that cur- 
rency is reinvested under terms of an 
economic loan, why do we not face the 
fact that the balance of it is lying there 
unused, being eroded by inflation, and 
losing its value, when the people of 
India themselves could use that money 
very effectively in a host of projects. 

In many countries we have sizable 
amounts of foreign currencies loaned out 
as a result of Public Law 480 activity, and 
we have an equal amount of foreign cur- 
rencies which lie idle, drawing no inter- 
est, losing value through inflation, hang- 
ing like a sword over the economy of the 
country, with no one knowing what will 
happen to it. 

In the meantime, people are in need, 
schools are inadequate, health facilities 
are neglected, roads are not being con- 
structed, medical research goes undone 
or is pursued without any real effort 
being devoted to it. All this is happen- 
ing because of the inadequacy of funds 
available to perform these tasks. 

Mr. President, this section of the bill 
needs to be carefully examined. I recog- 
nize the position taken by the Senator 
from South Dakota, and I know he will 
make a statement on it. Therefore I 
shall not dwell on this point any longer. 
The Senator will wish to make his own 
statement. 

On the matter of repayment of the 
loans, I must refer to the section of the 
bill which requires title I loans and title 
IV credits to bear interest at not less 
than the cost of the funds to the United 
States. 

We have gone through this battle on 
foreign aid many times. If we are to in- 
sist upon an interest rate on title I loans 
and title IV credits to be the interest rate 
that is paid by the U.S. Government on 
the money it borrows, we shall be mak- 
ing loans which will not be repaid. 

The first thing we need is frankness 
and candor. Title I loans are being 
made to countries which are in desperate 
economic straits and circumstances. 
Sales are being made under title I to 
help the American agricultural economy, 
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to help fulfill the objectives of American 
foreign policy and our national security 
policy. They are made to help friendly 
countries through a difficult period in 
their economic development. 

Title IV programs are dollar sales on 
credit. The purpose of the program is 
to expand sales of agricultural commodi- 
ties to countries just reaching a point of 
economic development where they can 
trade on commercial terms. These 
credits should be encouraged by modest 
rates of interest, not discouraged by 
making the terms so difficult that sales 
cannot be made. 

If we charge 4 or 4% or 4% percent 
interest on Public Law 480 loans, we 
shall jeopardize the entire structure of 
Public Law 480. 

Therefore I hope these new restrictive 
provisions relating to interest rates will 
be left out of the bill in conference. 

I recognize that we have a very lim- 
ited time to deal with this subject. 
However, I have devoted a great deal of 
my public life to the question of Public 
Law 480, including the use of American 
agricultural products and the develop- 
ment of our foreign and economic 
policies. 

I have given my support to Public Law 
480, the food-for-peace program, as an 
instrument of American generosity, com- 
passion, and kindness. I have looked 
upon Public Law 480 as a very important 
and integral part of the total program 
for American agriculture and, indeed, 
American industry. 

I should like to make the record clear 
to the effect that Public Law 480 has 
probably done more to stimulate com- 
mercial markets for American industrial 
products and American agricultural 
products than any other act passed by 
Congress. 

Today we are finding lucrative mar- 
kets for soybeans, rice, and cotton, and 
for American farm machinery, American 
processed agricultural products, and 
American fertilizer, as a result of the 
market development which took place 
through the use of funds coming from 
Public Law 480 sales and economic devel- 
opment. 

While I am pleased that we shall ex- 
tend Public Law 480, I am displeased 
with some of the restrictions which have 
been incorporated in the Senate bill. I 
have fought this battle of restrictions 
time and time again for many years. 
Each time we defeated them. We now 
find them trying to creep into the law. 

Senators can rest assured that if we 
tie the hands of the Administrator of 
the program with restrictive amend- 
ments, in a sense we shall be putting 
chains on the arms and legs of American 
foreign and economic policy. We shall 
be diluting and reducing the effectiveness 
of Public Law 480. We shall not be help- 
ing the American agricultural program. 
We shall be weakening American foreign 
policy. We may very well be making less 
effective the Public Law 480 program in 
the host or recipient countries. 

The greatest single asset we have to- 
day in the world of power politics—and 
I regret to say it is such a world, but 
that is a fact—is the power of American 
food, technology, scientific know-how— 
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the American agricultural abundance 
and food production. No other country 
on the face of the earth can even come 
close to matching this. This is a world 
in which there is a rapidly expanding 
population, a world in which the vari- 
ances of weather and technology leave 
their impact upon agricultural produc- 
tion. The great abundance that is ours 
should be guarded carefully and should 
be made available for the most effective 
use at all times. 

Furthermore, I am not one who be- 
lieves that we are overproducing for the 
long run and for the long-term interests 
of this country. I remind the Senate 
once again that last fall I brought to the 
Senate a well-documented speech, upon 
which I received considerable technical 
assistance from meteorologists and sci- 
entists, indicating the continuance of 
drought in critical areas of the world and 
in certain parts of the United States. 
Many parts of this country have suf- 
fered severe drought, and the production 
of certain agricultural products has been 
reduced as the result of drought. Many 
parts of the world are suffering severe 
drought. The United States ought to 
take a good look at its agricultural policy 
in terms of the amount of food and fiber 
reserves that ought to be available at all 
times for this great Nation. 

It is an old theme of mine, but one 
which I shall repeat until my dying day: 
We do not have too much food. We 
have too little imagination as to how to 
use it. We do not have too many farm- 
ers. We have policies that, regrettably, 
do not utilize the great capacity of our 
farmers to produce and to distribute 
their product. We need a national secu- 
rity reserve in this country, established 
by law, so we can stop talking about ag- 
ricultural surpluses. We need a bipar- 
tisan blue ribbon agricultural policy 
commission to examine the entire struc- 
ture of agricultural policy in America. 

Much of what we have on the law 
books today is the result merely of ac- 
cumulated amendments. We do not 
have a coherent or coordinated struc- 
ture. We need to give much more 
thought to how we shall integrate our 
agricultural policy, domestic and for- 
eign, into our overall programs of inter- 
national security and international 
diplomacy. 

We have stopped talking about food 
surpluses in some areas, thank goodness. 
But even when we have referred to the 
foor-for-peace program, we have said 
only that food for peace was the result 
of dumping surpluses. This is a poor 
way and a foolish way to talk about one 
of our great resources. The food-for- 
peace program ought not to be depend- 
ent only upon the availability of sur- 
pluses. 

We ought to program American food 
as we program military items. We do 
not seek to dump weapons because we 
have a surplus of them. We base our 
military assistance program on a sched- 
ule of production of certain weapons 
because they are needed. I wish our 
civilian administrators were as effective 
as our generals. Then we would not 
have much argument over food for 
peace. Does anyone really believe that 
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if we take part in a major nuclear war, 
we shall win it and have much left if 
we win? We might win it for purposes 
of history; but let us win it for purposes 
of humanity. 

An abundance of food and fiber, if 
programed, planned, and considered 
from the standpoint of what really is 
needed, including policies of purchasing, 
merchandising, and _ distribution—in- 
stead of limiting it to Public Law 480— 
would enable us to enter a more exten- 
sive area of legislation. 

FOOD IS LIFE 

Mr. President, since the Pilgrim fa- 
thers celebrated their first Thanksgiving 
in the New World, we Americans have 
recognized that food is life to men. In 
ancient civilizations it was always so— 
and men gave thanks to their gods for 
lifegiving food. 

But food is more than the staff of life 
to men; it is the strength of nations. 
Food produced on American farms is the 
lifeblood of our Nation. And so it is 
with the new and emerging nations of 
the world. 

American agricultural abundance—the 
productivity of our farms and farmers— 
is one of the brightest chapters in the 
history of our Nation. 

Our farms and farmers are the most 
productive in the world, and their pro- 
ductivity continues to grow. The Amer- 
ican farmer’s output has increased 140 
percent since the end of World War II, 
almost three times the gain in nonagri- 
cultural productivity. Today, 1 Ameri- 
can farmer produces enough food and 
fiber for 29 consumers—4 of whom are 
overseas. The vigor, productivity, and 
the strength of American agriculture 
stands as a model for the rest of the 
world. The farmers and others in the 
United States can be justifiably proud of 
their accomplishment. 

More food and better food mean a bet- 
ter life for all Americans. And agricul- 
ture and agribusiness are keystones of 
our economy. But it is evidence that 
American agriculture has an even 
greater role to play in this last half of 
the 20th century—in this shrinking 
world where all nations and all men are 
neighbors. The exports of food and fiber 
from the farms of America are vital to 
the economy of the United States, and 
their contribution to our economic 
strength and prosperity will be critical 
in the next few decades. 

EXPORTS MEAN JOBS 


At the present time farm products ac- 
count for more than one-fourth of our 
total exports. More than 25 percent of 
all U.S. farm production is exported— 
the harvest of one out of every four 
acres. 

Farm exports mean jobs—about 1 mil- 
lion on U.S. farms, and more jobs in fi- 
nancing, packaging, processing, shipping. 
This year, for example, our farm exports 
would fill 4,500 cargo ships—12 ship- 
loads every day of the year. 

Only last month President Johnson 
announced that U.S. agricultural exports 
for the fiscal year just concluded had 
reached an alltime high of $6.1 billion. 
This is a 20-percent increase over last 
year’s record high, and 35 percent 
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greater than the farm export level of 4 
years ago. 

Furthermore, this year’s increase of $1 
billion over last year’s farm exports was 
virtually all in sales for dollars. 

America’s agricultural productivity 
brings us face-to-face with a moral ob- 
ligation, an economic opportunity and a 
challenge to the ingenuity of man. 

President Kennedy met this obligation, 
this opportunity, and this challenge with 
the second Executive order of his ad- 
ministration, when he introduced—as a 
policy of this Government—the concept 
of using food for peace. “We must nar- 
row the gap between abundance here at 
home and near starvation abroad,” Pres- 
ident Kennedy said: 

Humanity and prudence, alike, counsel a 
major effort on our part. 


We seek, through our food-for-peace 
program, to offer our fellow man 
throughout the world bread instead of 
bombs, milk instead of mortars. 

We seek to banish hunger from the 
face of the earth, for a hungry man can 
never be free. 

We seek to use our food as a resource 
to help men help themselves to a better 
and more productive life. 

A BLESSING—NOT A CURSE 


Mr. President, since the enactment of 
Public Law 480 in 1954, we have en- 
deavored to put our farm surpluses to 
work throughout the world—to regard 
and use our agricultural productivity as 
an asset, rather than a liability—as a 
blessing, rather than as a curse. 

In the past 10 years, we have moved 
about 130 million tons of food—more 
than $12 billion worth—overseas under 
Public Law 480—3 billion bushels of 
wheat, 10 million bales of cotton, 100 
million bags of rice, 6 billion pounds of 
vegetable oil, and feed grains, tobacco 
and dairy products. 

Food for Peace feeds the hungry— 
today more than 100 million men, 
women and children in 100 countries 
throughout the world. 

The phrase, “donated by the people of 
the United States,” in more than a dozen 
languages on food packages distributed 
in the teeming slums of large cities and 
in the most remote villages of far-off 
lands, is one of the most effective state- 
ments in our vocabulary of international 
relations. It says that the people of the 
United States care about men, women, 
and children of all nations—and want to 
share. 

Our feeding programs throughout the 
world are made possible by the great 
American oversea relief agencies sup- 
ported by the American people who dis- 
tribute the food—CARE, Church World 
Service, Catholic Relief Services, the 
American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee, and many others. 

We seek particularly to feed the chil- 
dren, to strengthen the generation that 
will inherit this world. Today, 40 mil- 
lion children are getting a school lunch 
every day made possible by food for 
peace. In Latin America alone, as the 
result of an intensified child-feeding pro- 
gram— Operation Ninos” launched only 
& year ago, the number of children bene- 
fiting from school lunch programs has 
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increased from 3 to 10 million—1 out of 
every 4 children of school age. 
U.S. FOOD AIDS DISASTER VICTIMS 


U.S. food has come to the aid of mil- 
lions left hungry and homeless by floods, 
famines, earthquakes, droughts, and 
plagues—and has been a lifeline to hun- 
dreds of thousands of refugees cast adrift 
without food, shelter, homes—or hope. 
In the past 10 years, we have sent $1 bil- 
lion worth of food overseas to aid victims 
of disaster. 

Our agricultural abundance is one of 
our most valuable resources in interna- 
tional development. 

Food from American farms provides 
the vital ingredients—the capital and 
the wages—to help the countries and 
the people of the free world help them- 
selves to economic and social progress. 

The local currencies generated by the 
sale of our agricultural commodities are 
essential to our aid program throughout 
the world. Nearly two-thirds of all local 
currencies generated by food-for-peace 
sales in the past 10 years have been set 
aside for economic development. 

Hospitals, clinics, schools, highways, 
bridges, railroads, reforestation projects, 
irrigation projects, flood control, co- 
operatives, credit unions—all vital in- 
stitutions and facilities in country de- 
velopment—have been built with U.S. 
food, with the local currencies—instead 
of U.S. dollars—generated by sales un- 
der the food-for-peace program. 

Some 600,000 workers and their more 
than 2 million dependents in 22 coun- 
tries today are benefiting from American 
food used as a partial wage in self-help 
community development projects. These 
are real “bootstrap” projects. Able and 
conscientious—but idle—men and wom- 
en are working to improve their own 
communities—to reclaim idle land; to 
plant forests; to build roads, homes, 
wells, and reservoirs. 

Thus, unemployed and hungry people 
can earn their daily bread for themselves 
and their families, can earn a partial 
wage in the currency of their country, 
and can contribute to the building of 
important capital improvements in their 
own community. 

These food-for-work projects repre- 
sent a calculated shift in our food-for- 
peace program from relief feeding to 
self-help programs—and they have 
proved to be enormously successful in 
every instance. 

Food from the farms of America pro- 
vides capital for private investment in 
the developing countries. 

LOANS TO U.S. FIRMS ABROAD 


Under the private enterprise loan 
provisions of Public Law 480, more than 
$180 million in local currencies generated 
by the sale of agricultural commodities 
overseas has been loaned to U.S. firms 
for business development and trade ex- 
pansion in the developing countries, and 
to U.S. and local business for expanding 
markets for U.S. agricultural products 
abroad. 

Ingenious use of our agricultural 
abundance has enabled the United 
States to reduce by millions the outflow 
of dollars to finance oversea programs 
in the past 10 years. Since 1954, food 
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for peace has provided more than $936 
million in foreign currency for payment 
of U.S. expenses abroad, and another 
$567 million for the common defense of 
the United States and friendly nations. 
Food from the farms of America has 
contributed to the financing of trade 
fairs and exhibitions; binational and 
community centers; international ex- 
change programs; scientific, medical, 
cultural, and educational programs— 
and has been bartered for almost $2 
billion worth of strategic materials and 
equipment. 

There are no limits to future markets 
for U.S. farm products. 

Food from the farms of America is 
feeding millions of hungry people 
throughout the world. It is converted 
into essential capital for economic de- 
velopment. At the same time that 
American food answers the human and 
economic needs of the world, it is open- 
ing up vast new markets for future ex- 
ports and sales of U.S. agricultural 
products. 

There is a limitless need and demand 
in the world for the food and fiber pro- 
duced in America. The future markets 
of the developing countries are incalcu- 
lable. One of the first needs of the peo- 
ple of the developing countries as we 
help them to develop is for food and 
clothing, and no other nation in the 
world is so capable of filling their need 
as is the United States, 

MARKET DEVELOPMENT 


The food-for-peace program, through 
the sale of agricultural commodities 
overseas, provides the financing for U.S. 
Department of Agriculture market de- 
velopment activities in 67 countries 
today. In cooperation with more than 
40 U.S. agricultural producers and trade 
organizations, USDA has in the past 10 
years engaged in aggressive food-for- 
peace-financed programs designed to de- 
velop new and expanding markets for 
US. farm products overseas—cotton, 
soybeans, poultry, wheat, rice, meat, feed 
grains, and milk. American marketing 
specialists are overseas teaching foreign 
buyers to fabricate our cotton, process 
and package vegetable oil, to mix and 
blend our wheat. American foods are 
exhibited at trade fairs and trade 
centers—all this financed by food- 
generated local currencies. 

These food for peace-financed market 
development programs have played no 
small part in the 35-percent expansion of 
farm exports in the last 4 years. 

American agricultural capacity is a 
vast and potent arsenal in times of 
peace. f 

The time has come to stop thinking of 
our agricultural productivity and abun- 
dance as a great national problem. We 
must recognize and use our abundance 
of food and fiber as one of our most pre- 
cious resources more precious often 
than gold, as we have learned. 

When Public Law 480 was passed 10 
years ago, it generally was regarded as 
a. device for seeking ways and means of 
making use of the surplus production of 
American farms, Our discoveries con- 
cerning the use of food in the world to- 
day have exceeded our wildest dreams 
of 10 years ago. 
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We know that whatever we produce 
on the farms of America we can use— 
and use constructively to feed hungry 
millions; as capital for development; as 
a wage to help people help themselves; as 
capital for capital investment overseas, 
and as the opening chapter to a future 
history of vigorous and expanding U.S. 
agricultural exports throughout the 
world. 

CAPACITY TO ABOLISH HUNGER 

President Johnson recently told a Con- 
ference on International Rural Develop- 
ment at the White House that: 

Since World War II, we have multiplied 
our capabilities as never before, but we have 
not put them to the fullest use * * we 
have the capacity to abolish hunger * * * 
we have not put our capabilities to work. 


We still have not put our agricultural 
capacity to work to its full potential. 
The United States is indeed fortunate 
that at a moment in history when the 
developing nations of the world need 
food to feed their hungry and for devel- 
opment, we are able to supply that food 
assistance. 

Food for peace is a brilliant concept. 
Our experience in the past 10 years has 
proven that American agriculture, the 
products of the American farm, can make 
a great contribution to a world of peace, 
prosperity, and security. 

So long as American farms and the 
American farmer continue their brilliant 
record of productivity, we must put this 
capacity to work at home and abroad. 

We must continue to build with deter- 
mination and imagination—on the con- 
cept and experience of food for peace— 
to bring new life to men and nations. 

FOOD FORTIFICATION 


Mr. President, for many years, the 
problem of malnutrition among the 
poorer people of the world have been 
studied —with special emphasis on the 
children —by the National Institutes of 
Health, the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, the Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice in the Agriculture Department, 
UNICEF, AID, and a number of other 
public and private groups. All agree that 
there are two major problems in over- 
coming malnutrition. One is the need 
for more food, a problem we are helping 
to solve through our food-for-peace ef- 
fort. The other is the need for nutri- 
tional improvement in the food which is 
being sent—such as the simple addition 
of vitamins A and D in milk as we have 
in this country, or the extra enrichment 
of flour. 

A study just completed. by nutrition- 
ists at NIH tells us that in east Pakistan 
alone 50,000 infants every year are being 
subjected to a life of blindness due to 
vitamin A deficiency. We in the Unit- 
ed States have it within our power to 
prevent this kind of thing from hap- 
pening. We can do this, at a very minor 
cost, with the addition of vitamins in 
the powdered milk we already are pro- 
viding. We can do it with the further 
‘enrichment of flour we are now shipping. 
And we can do it with other inexpen- 
sive means of food fortification. 

Aside from the obvious moral con- 
cerns related to such a problem, there 
are also some basic economic considera- 
tions. First, our competition abroad in 
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nonfat powdered milk is with countries 
which do fortify their exported milk. 
Since the cost factor of the fortification 
is negligible, we obviously are placed at 
a disadvantage in our striving for fu- 
ture foreign markets. Second, we must 
weigh the cost of fortifying our food-for- 
peace donations against the costs which 
may result from the consequences if we 
do not. 

In east Pakistan alone we are talking 
about 50,000 potential invalids, in 1 year, 
in one small part of one country who may 
end up needing some type of major wel- 
fare assistance. To the budget of that 
country—and the budget of this country 
which through its aid program supports 
that country—it certainly seems a rea- 
sonable investment to spend pennies to 
prevent this kind of thing from happen- 
ing. 

We ought to find a way to make this 
minor adjustment in our Public Law 
480 program to fortify our donated foods 
and prevent such vitamin deficiencies. If 
we do not, it is our own deficiencies to 
which people in the future can justifiably 
point. 

I am pleased that once again we have 
an opportunity to speak up for one of 
the finest programs America ever has de- 
signed. I hope that as a result of ex- 
tending the program, we shall not limit 
it, but rather improve upon it. 

Mr. President, earlier in my remarks 
I said I would bring to the attention of 
the Senate a situation that prevails in 
India, where vast sums of Indian rupees 
have accumulated to the account of the 
Government of the United States. I now 
ask unanimous consent to include at this 
point in the Recorp a memorandum pre- 
pared by the American Embassy in New 
Delhi concerning the costly paradox of 
our American-owned Indian rupees. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Tue CosrLY PARADOX OF OUR AMERICAN- 
OWNED INDIAN RUPEES 

This memorandum has been prepared in 
response to many recent questions from 
Members of the U.S. Congress, businessmen, 
journalists, members of the general public 
and American visitors in New Delhi about 
our failure to use more of our massive rupee 
holdings for urgently needed programs here 
in India. 

The facts are as follows: 

I. THE SOURCES AND MAGNITUDE OF OUR RUPEE 
HOLDINGS 

For the last several years India has been 
importing between $400 and $500 million 
worth of surplus farm products from the 
United States annually under the terms of 
our Public Law 480 legislation. 

These products are sold here in India for 
rupees and the proceeds placed in several 
major funds. An average of 80 percent of 
the total goes into the so-called country- 
uses fund, and are then granted or reloaned 
to the Indian Government to pay the local 
costs of new roads, irrigation dams, schools, 
and the like. 

Seven percent, on the average, goes into 
the so-called Cooley loan fund which pro- 
vides rupee loans to private enterprises’ in 


The remaining 13 percent, on the average, 
goes into the so-called U.S,-uses fund 
which pays the salaries of our local em- 
ployees, the publication of American books 
and periodicals, administrative expenses, 
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Official travel within India, a large portion of 
the expenses of USIS, etc. 

In addition to the rupees which accrue to 
the “U.S.-uses” account from the sale of 
U.S. agricultural products under our Public 
Law 480 agreements, we also receive sub- 
stantial amounts of rupees in the form of 
interest paid on our rupee bank accounts 
in India, and from principal and interest 
Payments on rupee repayable loans to the 
Government of India which are now falling 
due at an increasing rate. 

These funds are all added to our growing 
holdings of U.S.-owned rupees available for 
the use of the United States Government in 
India. 

At present our balances from these various 
sources of U.S.-owned rupees available for 
US. uses in India total nearly Rs1,900 
million (equivalent to about $400 million), 
while our current rupee income from these 
sources, adds nearly Rs600 million ($126 
million equivalent) each year. 

Since we are spending U.S.-owned rupees 
at an annual rate of about Rs. 165 million 
($35 million equivalent), our rupee holdings 
may be expected under existing circum- 
stances to reach nearly Rs. 2,900 million 
(about $610 million equivalent) by the end 
of the U.S. fiscal year of 1966. 

II. THE PARADOX 

We are accumulating far more rupees ear- 
marked for “U.S,-uses” than we are now 
spending. Yet the present legislative and 
administrative restrictions are such that we 
are unable to use them to cover some of our 
most basic needs. In addition we are de- 
prived of many opportunities to expand 
some of our most effective programs and to 
create new programs which would signif- 
icantly promote American interests in India, 
at no additional dollar cost whatsoever to 
the American taxpayer, 

The following examples illustrate the 
needs and opportunities which are not now 
being met because of the administrative and 
legislative restrictions on the use of these 
U. S.- owned rupees. 


A. Administrative costs 


In spite of the huge masses of rupees 
which were set aside for U.S.- uses, our ad- 
ministrative operations in India are re- 
stricted in many ways for lack of rupees to 
cover the costs. Among them are the fol- 
lowing: 

1, Although India is a country as vast and 
complex as Europe, requiring detailed con- 
tact and understanding with all its political 
and geographic components, our rupee travel 
funds are restricted to a point where no more 
than 7 percent of the time of our principal 
Officers can be spent out of New Delhi, a city 
which is no more typical of India than 
Washington is typical of the United States. 

2. Because of the existing administrative 
and legislative restrictions we are forced to 
rent houses and other real estate in New 
Delhi at very high rentals although we would 
be much wiser in a rising real estate market 
to use our rupees to purchase these houses 
and buildings or to construct new ones, 

Even the use of the Embassy fountains is 
now held to 1 day a week because of 
rupee budgetary restrictions. 


B. Restrictions on USIS activities 


At present the U.S. Information Service in 
India is publishing some 3 million books a 
year in India on American culture and his- 
tory, science, economics, political science, 
etc., which serve the important function of 
bringing American philosophy and methods 
to Indian scholars, students, and the general 
public. By drawing on our overflowing 
rupee holdings we could expand this pro- 
gram to some 9 million books annually and 
at the same time cut the prices in order to 
make them more readily available to stu- 
dents. 

Our USIS newspaper, the American Report- 
er, which comes out every 2 weeks with a 
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circulation of 400,000 could become a weekly 
and its circulation increased. 

We could greatly improve and expand our 
American libraries which are a major in- 
strument for better American-Indian under- 
standing. We could initiate a nationwide 
program of English language teaching to as- 
sure a vehicle of communication with Indian 
leaders and people. 

These are only a few illustrations of the 
many ways in which our idle rupees could be 
put to good use in serving our national in- 
terests through expanded U.S. informational 
programs at no dollar cost to the American 
taxpayer. 

C. Establishment of a binational foundation 


One of the most dramatic ways we could 
use our fast-growing rupee balances would 
be the establishment of an Indian-American 
foundation generally similar in concept and 
operations to the Rockefeller and Carnegie 
Foundations in the United States. 

Financed by excess rupees from our ample 
holdings, such a binational foundation could 
offer scholarships to several hundred out- 
standing Indian students annually, establish 
research centers, increase cultural coopera- 
tion, help strengthen Indian universities, 
promote additional cultural exchange, re- 
search in history, science, etc., without any 
additional dollar expenditures. 


III. SOLVING THE PROBLEM 


The incredible paradox of massive and 
fast-growing rupee holding expressly set 
aside for U.S. uses side by side with enor- 
mous unfilled needs which these rupee funds 
could enable us to meet stems from legisla- 
tive and administrative decisions which are 
not fully adaptable to the situation which 
has now developed here in India. 

When the programs such as Public Law 
480 from which our rupees are now being 
generated were first established, the United 
States Congress was properly concerned, that 
local currency expenditures might include 
hidden dollar expenditures. 

For this and other reasons Congress re- 
quired all foreign currency expenditures to 
be passed upon precisely as though they 
were expenditures to be financed with dol- 
lars collected from U.S. taxpayers. Under 
this system, even when the actual expendi- 
tures are to be in rupees, dollars must first 
be appropriated and then used to buy the 
rupees from the U.S. Treasury. 

What is needed now is either new legisla- 
tion sufficiently flexible and adaptable to 
permit us to use our excess rupees effec- 
tively, or administrative action which has 
the approval of congressional leaders (or a 
combination of these) to break the costly 
impasse which is frustrating our efforts to 
implement, fully the policy enunciated in 
Public Law 480 itself; namely; “to promote 
collective strength, and to foster in other 
ways the foreign policy of the United States.” 

* * . ». . 

India has a population greater than all the 
55 nations of Africa and Latin America com- 
bined. It is a key democratic country with 
a new government whose stability and suc- 
cess is of the most vital importance to the 
American people. 

Under the circumstances I believe it is un- 
reasonable and self-defeating to permit the 
bulk of our United States-owned rupees 
holdings—which could be used to advance 
our national interests in India without cost 
to our taxpayers—to continue to He idle. 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
bill before the Senate would extend the 
food-for-peace program for another 2 
years. Because it extends this essential 

program, the bill has my support. But 
I support it with considerable reserva- 
tion. Iam convinced that several of the 
steps taken by the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Foresty and incorpo- 
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rated in the extension of the act will 
have the effect of crimping, confining, 
and constricting the food-for-peace pro- 
gram in such a way as to decrease its 
effectiveness. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY] was absolutely correct when he 
described this program as a most effec- 
tive instrument of American foreign 
policy and a bulwark of American agri- 
culture. It is because of that double 
content of the program that we some- 
times have some confusion as to its pur- 
pose. Every year when this program is 
discussed, both in Congress and in the 
executive branch, some debate develops 
as to whether it is basically a foreign aid 
program or is basically an agricultural 
program. I submit that it is both. This 
program is worth perhaps a billion 
dollars a year to American agriculture. 
It is worth at least that much or more 
to our friends overseas who are being 
assisted under the various provisions of 
the food-for-peace program. 

When the law was drafted some 10 
years ago, the Government was paying 
about $1 million a day storage charges 
on surplus grains. 

Agricultural prices had been in a skid 
for 2 or 3 years. We were losing farm 
families from the land at the rate of ap- 
proximately a million a year. Partly be- 
cause of that very serious economic prob- 
lem, Congress set about devising some 
way to limit these costly storages and to 
increase the use of our agricultural com- 
modities that we could not sell through 
normal commercial markets. The fram- 
ers of the bill said from the beginning 
that the program should be administered 
in such a manner as to promote our for- 
eign policy interest in peace and freedom 
while assisting American agriculture. 

I should like to read a few lines into 
the Recorp from the original Act as it 
was developed in 1954, so that we do not 
lose sight of the various purposes for 
which the program was developed: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the Congress to expand international trade 
among the United States and friendly na- 
tions, to facilitate the convertibility of cur- 
rency, to promote economic stability of 
American agriculture and the national wel- 
fare, to make maximum efficient use of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities in furtherance 
of the foreign policy of the United States; 
and to stimulate and facilitate the expansion 
of foreign trade in agricultural commodities 
produced in the United States. 


Those objectives have been met admir- 
ably and with increasing effectiveness 
over the 10-year life of the program. It 
has been of vast benefit to the American 
farmers. It has been of great benefit to 
the cause of peace and freedom in coun- 
tries all over the world. 

If we believe in those objectives, if we 
are sold on the concept of an abundant 
American agriculture, if we believe that 
food should be used in every possible way 
to advance the cause of peace and free- 
dom, we are going to be disappointed in 
the steps taken by the Senate committee 
in its bill and in its report this year, be- 
cause almost all of those steps were in 
the direction of restricting the effective- 


ness of the program. 
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There are 13 items listed on pages 1 
and 2 of the committee report, and at 
least 4 of them I would strongly oppose 
as being backward steps in the effective- 
ness of the food-for-peace program. 

Point No. 2 relates to ocean freight 
charges and disturbs an existing ar- 
rangement that has been working effec- 
tively. I fear that the new provisions 
will be a blow to the food-for-peace pro- 
grams, to our shippers and to the receiv- 
ing countries. Point No. 8, which is the 
most serious mistake of all, places all of 
the grants in the program under the ap- 
propriation process. Point No. 9 an 
point No. 13 have reference to interes 
rates. Point No. 12 limits the extension 
of the program to 2 years when it should 
be 5 years or at least 3 years as provided 
in the House bill. 

If the program were simply a hard 
dollars and cents commercial operation 
in which the chief criteria should be the 
making of dollars, then what the com- 
mittee has done would be in proper order. 
But, if we are serious when we say that 
this is an instrument of foreign policy, if 
we are serious when we say that this is 
a humanitarian policy, if we are really 
interested in promoting transactions 
that are in excess of normal commercial 
marketings, then what the committee 
has done is ill advised and a backward 
step in the development of our food-for- 
peace program. 

I find it particularly objectionable that 
the committee has insisted on providing 
that the grants under the program be 
routed through the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. In the first place, there is not a 
dollar that moves under the program that 
has not already been appropriated by 
Congress. We are dealing with funds 
that have been authorized and appro- 
priated for the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration. Congress has worked its will on 
those funds both in the legislative and 
in the Appropriations Committees. 
Funds are turned over to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and not one 
single dollar flows out through Public 
Law 480 that has not had the appropria- 
tion process applied to it. This is the 
way the program has worked and worked 
successfully for 10 years. 

What this new, unprecedented provi- 
sion in the bill does, is to provide, in ef- 
fect, for a double appropriations process. 
It not only does that, but it also ham- 
strings the administrators of the program 
who have been doing an increasingly ef- 
fective job. It ties the hands of the Presi- 
dent in using these grants in a flexible 
and imaginative way to encourage eco- 
nomic development, to promote the mu- 
tual defense programs in which our coun- 
try is cooperating with other countries. 
In every way it represents the introduc- 
tion of more redtape, more of the kind of 
unfortunate delay to which the Senator 
from Minnesota was referring, it means 
more procrastination, less efficiency, and 
less effectiveness for the total program. 

It has been my impression, and there 
are others in the Senate much better able 
to comment on this than I, that the 
Appropriations Committee already has 
enough to do. We are told that this is 
one of the bottlenecks that stands be- 
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tween the Congress and adjournment. 
We are continually being called upon to 
deal with emergency situations which 
develop because of the backlog of work 
already piled up in the Appropriations 
Committee. Why anyone would believe 
it is in the interests of either efficiency 
or practicality to dump still another bur- 
den on this overworked committee is 
beyond me. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee has no business getting into this 
field and can make no useful contribu- 
tion. It can only add delay and confu- 
sion and redtape to our food-for-peace 
effort. That program is already too 
heavily burdened with interagency de- 
lay, bureaucratic timidity and executive 
branch fears of congressional reaction. 

The requirement that loans to foreign 
governments from the proceeds of sales 
under title I and credits under title IV 
carry interest rates at not less than the 
cost of funds to the United States will 
take away some of the effectiveness of 
this program from the standpoint of both 
our agricultural as well as foreign policy 
interests. 

On the face of it, Mr. President, it 
seems wrong to me to require interest 
rates on loans arising from the sale of 
agricultural commodities higher than 
loans in the aid program arising from 
the industrial sector. 

With respect to title IV credits, par- 
ticularly, a sharp increase in interest 
rates to countries just emerging into ca- 
pability to trade on commercial terms 
will certainly have an adverse effect upon 
the ability of the U.S. Government to 
make these title IV sales for dollars. 
Where this situation exists the alterna- 
tive in many cases will be to continue 
sales or donations on much softer terms 
under titles I, II, or III or not to provide 
these commodities at all. The purpose 
of a maximum limit on interest rates 
under title IV was to encourage progress 
toward commercial trade in U.S. agri- 
cultural commodities; the Senate bill will 
have exactly the opposite effect. 

In almost every category, what we 
have done in these new provisions in the 
bill is to write in new restrictions, new 
redtape, which will make it more diffi- 
cult for the administrators of the pro- 
gram to do a good job. 

Perhaps there are those who want to 
see us do less in using our God-given 
food abundance to reduce human hun- 
ger. 

If you believe that we should do every- 
thing we can to curtail food production 
to the point where we have no reserves 
to share with hungry people abroad, if 
you really believe that food for peace is 
nothing more nor less than just another 
hard-boiled commercial transaction, 
with profit the only consideration, then 
you can be reasonably satisfied with the 
changes which have been made in the 
Senate bill. That is not my view of food 
for peace, nor is it the view of former 
President Eisenhower, the late President 
Kennedy, nor President Johnson. 

I am going to support this extension 
in the earnest hope that the other body, 
when it works its will on the legislation, 
will strike a good many of these restric- 
tions which have been incorporated in 
the Senate bill. 
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I believe that the House committee 
after long and diligent hearings and in- 
vestigation on the food-for-peace pro- 
gram before the subcommittee headed 
by the gentleman from Texas, Congress- 
man PoacE, came out with a good bill. I 
know that the legislation suffered a tem- 
porary setback in the House on Monday 
of this week, but I do hope that the basic 
provisions of the bill as drafted by the 
other body will prevail in conference. It 
will be in the long-range interest of the 
American farmer, the American tax- 
payer, and our friends abroad, if the 
House version of the bill prevails. 

I say this with all due respect to the 
great chairman of the Senate commit- 
tee on which I serve. The chairman of 
that committee is one of the most dili- 
gent, effective, and hard-working men in 
the Congress and nothing that I say 
here today casts reflection in any way on 
either his integrity or his devotion. It 
is simply a difference in philosophy. I 
believe that the food-for-peace program 
is one which should be expanded rather 
than curtailed. I believe that we should 
knock down the barriers and the restric- 
tions interfering with its effectiveness. I 
believe that we should give our adminis- 
trators greater freedom and greater 
flexibility. I believe that this is a very 
powerful tool on behalf of American 
agriculture and on behalf of a more 
peaceful world. 

Mr. President, at my request a special- 
ist who is thoroughly familiar with all 
aspects of the food-for-peace program, 
prepared an analysis of the impact of 
subjecting all grants or currencies re- 
ceived under title I of Public Law 480, 
title I, to the appropriations process. I 
ask unanimous consent that this analy- 
sis be printed at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PUBLIC Law 480 GRANTS AND THE APPROPRIA- 
TIONS PROCESS 

Making all grants or currencies received 
under title I of Public Law 480 subject to 
appropriations will deny to the President 
a useful instrument for foreign policy and 
the common defense, and will not lighten 
the load now being carried by the appropria- 
tions to the Department of Agriculture to 
cover the costs of the price support program 
and the food-for-peace program. These cur- 
rencies cannot do what dollar aid can and 
must do; i.e., provide needed goods and 
services from outside the receiving country. 
The wheat, cotton, and soybean oil which 
are shipped to the country under the Public 
Law 480 sale agreement does that, and the 
dollar request for foreign assistance is al- 
ready reduced by taking full account of the 
needs of our less developed friends and al- 
lies which can be met in this way. AID dol- 
lars and MAP dollars are already tight, are 
all needed to finance additional goods and 
services these countries need from the out- 
side, and will not be used to buy Public Law 
480 grant currency. 

The authority to commit in the sale agree- 
ment a part of the sales proceeds for loans 
or grants for economic development or the 
common defense is what enables the food- 
for-peace program to serve the interests not 
only of the U.S. farmer and taxpayer, but of 
our foreign policy abroad. Under every 
agreement the choice exists to commit a 
share of the sales proceeds on a loan basis 
or on a grant basis for purposes which will 
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serve the needs of the country and the in- 
terests of the United States. There are three 
kinds of situations where the U.S. interest 
is best served by a grant, rather than a loan. 
The amendments in the committee bill by 
making also grants for the procurement of 
military goods and services for the common 
defense under section 104(c) subject to sec- 
tion 1415 and by removing the authority for 
a Presidential waiver of appropriation re- 
quirement for such currency grants will fore- 
stall this choice and remove from the Presi- 
dent the option of committing currency on 
a grant rather than a loan basis when the 
U.S. interest would be best served by so 
doing. 

The first case where a grant serves the 
U.S. interest better than a loan is that of 
Vietnam and Korea—the two countries which 
are expected to continue to require sub- 
stantial support from this country and from 
Public Law 480 for their extraordinary de- 
fense effort. Under section 104(c) the pro- 
ductivity of American farms is being directly 
put to work supporting the active defense of 
the free world against Communist aggression. 

During the past year there were only four 
grants in the Public Law 480 grant agree- 
ments under section 104(c) authorizing use 
of the currency for the common defense. 
These were in Vietnam, Korea, Greece, and 
China. In each case the currency went di- 
rectly to bolster the extraordinary defense 
effort of these countries. We anticipate a 
continued heavy requirement for U.S. sup- 
port of this kind, particularly in Korea and 
Vietnam, and the amendment in the com- 
mittee bill will seriously hinder the Presi- 
dent's ability to support our allies on these 
active fronts of the cold war. 

The second kind of situation in which 
grants have been useful in the conduct of 
Public Law 480 programs have been occas- 
sional special situations, usually modest in 
size, where the ability to make an economic 
development grant, rather than an economic 
development loan, has permitted a foreign 
policy purpose to be served in the U.S. inter- 
est which was marginal in nature and would 
not have been served if scarce aid dollars 
had been required for the purpose, For ex- 
ample, in the Sudan we were able to both 
supplement our technical assistance pro- 
gram by using Public Law 480 currencies to 
finance some of the local costs of projects 
into which we were putting AID dollars and, 
at the same time, to make the overall sale 
agreement attractive to the Government of 
Sudan in competition with an offer of wheat 
from Russia at a lower market price. Again, 
in Brazil we were able to meet a substantial 
part of our pledged support under the Al- 
lance for Progress to the special develop- 
Ment activity for the drought areas of the 
northeast with Public Law 480 proceeds. 
There these funds help found co-ops, build 
roads and dams, and open new territory for 
cultivation. Such occasions arise only in- 
frequently in the conduct of the program 
but the ability to meet them flexibly is a 
useful, if marginal, instrument in the Presi- 
dent’s hands. 

The third situation where it is desirable 
in the U.S. interest to be able to make eco- 
nomic development grants instead of eco- 
nomic development loans, is in the countries 
such as Pakistan and India where the sales 
of Public Law 480 commodities have been so 
great in comparison with our requirements 
for expenditures in those countries, that the 
10 percent required to be reserved for US. 
uses, when combined with the repayments 
coming in from past DLF loans and Public 
Law 480 loans, greatly exceeds both our cur- 
rent and our future needs. In addition to 
the $330 million equivalent of rupees avail- 
able for U.S. uses currently on hand in U.S. 
Treasury accounts in India, the Government 
of India now owes the United States more 
than $2 billion of rupees payable over the 
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next decades. We are currently using these 
rupees at the rate of $17 million a year for all 
U.S. uses, including special foreign currency 
appropriation. 

Under these circumstances it is simply 
more sensible to concentrate our attention 
and our bargaining power over the use of 
these sales proceeds on the substantive ques- 
tions of what they are to be used for and 
how our control over them may be used to 
improve the pattern of investment in India 
and speed the pace of development, rather 
than to squander that bargaining power over 
loan repayment terms governing an obliga- 
tion which will be a heavy burden on the 
future Indian budget but will not result in 
a usable asset for us. In view of this extraor- 

circumstance of excess currency ac- 
cumulation in a very few countries, the last 
major sales agreements with India and Pakis- 
tan provided economic development funds 
half on a loan and half on a grant basis. 
The committee’s amendment would foreclose 
the President’s ability, in consultation with 
the appropriate congressional leaders, to con- 
tinue this sensible behavior. 

The committee has also included use of 
currency loan repayments in its prohibition 
of grants which are not covered by appro- 
priations. There is a great deal of confusion 
regarding the status of currencies received as 
interest and repayment of principal on Public 
Law 480 loans which should be clarified. 
These repayments are not subject to the 
commitments in the sales agreements, but 
are all available for U.S. uses within the 
country. The United States is committed 
to take into consideration the impact of 
their use on the economy of the country but 
we are free to use them for either our own 
normal civilian or military operations or for 
any other purposes covered by appropria- 
tions. In most countries the level of U.S. 
offshore expenses is such that our need for 
local currency is still greater than the flow 
of these repayments and they are all readily 
absorbed in substitution for dollar expendi- 
tures. This is a pure saving both to the 
taxpayer and to our balance of payments. 

In a few countries, however, which are the 
ones where the largest loans are outstanding, 
these repayments simply add to balances of 
local currency in the Treasury which are al- 
ready greatly in excess of any need covered 
either by regular appropriations or by special 
foreign currency appropriations. These are 
currencies for which the Commodity Credit 
Corporation was reimbursed years ago when 
the commodities were shipped under an 
agreement providing for the sales proceeds 
to be loaned to the purchasing countries. 
To require them to be subject to appropri- 
ations would be to impose double jeopardy. 
It would place before the Appropriations 
Committees the necessity for reaching a 
judgment on a problem which is foreign to 
their normal concerns—a problem not of 
weighing competing claims on scarce U.S. re- 
sources, but of how best to exercise a limited 
right of interference in the use of a foreign 
country’s resources. 

These excess loan repayments are in a 
limited way useful. They are not useful for 
any ordinary or extraordinary U.S. Govern- 
ment program. Under the existing system 
the need for these currencies for such pur- 
poses is already exhausted. They are useful, 
however, for building new institutions in 
the host country, for stimulating new activ- 
ities short of causing inflationary demands, 
for expanding educational, health, scientific 
and other developmental opportunities that 
would otherwise remain closed. The admin- 
istration needs some flexibility and assurance 
of support in negotiating such uses. Under 
the existing law it has that support and 
flexibility. The committee amendment 
would remove it, denying to the President 
another opportunity to advance U.S. inter- 
ests abroad. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 10, 
after line 25, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

(18) clause (1) of section 304(a) of such 
Act is amended by inserting after the words 
“Union of Soviet Socialist Republics” the 
words “or the Communist regime in China.” 


Redesignate the succeeding paragraph 
numbers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the amendment is obviously to 
include, among the category of friendly 
nations which we seek to make independ- 
ent of trade with the Communist bloc, 
the Communist regime in China stand- 
ing separately. 

As the bill now reads, the section refers 
to the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics and nations dominated or controlled 
by the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics. The words of the bill have there- 
fore not caught up with the rift between 
Moscow and Peiping. In the course of 
my work on a code for getting the West- 
ern nations together in respect of trade 
with the Communist bloc we came across 
this omission, and the Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of State 
have both concurred in the idea of in- 
cluding the language proposed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish to say to my 
good friend from New York that the 
committee really overlooked that point. 
The committee had received from both 
the Department of State and the De- 
partment of Agriculture the suggestion, 
which the Senator is now making, that 
the bill be amended to that effect. Mr. 
President, I have no objection to the 
amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that extracts of 
letters from the Department of Agri- 
culture and Department of State perti- 
nent to this amendment be placed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from department letters were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., October 11, 1963. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your letter of May 10, 
1963, requested a report on S. 1498, a bill to 
amend section 304 of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954. 

* > » » . 

Secondly, the bill would add areas con- 
trolled by the Communist regime in China to 
those countries from which the United States 
would seek to make friendly countries inde- 
pendent with regard to trade. 

The Department believes that the first of 
these additions would be both unnecessary 
and undesirable, but that the second would 
be desirable. 

* * * * * 

The second change which would be effected 
by Senate bill 1498 would add areas controlled 
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by the Communist regime in China to those 
from which the U.S. Government should seek 
to make friendly countries independent in 
their trade. The Department considers that 
this change would be a useful and desirable 
one entirely consistent with the U.S. policy 
regarding the Communist Chinese regime. It 
wishes to support that part of Senate bill 
1498 which would serve this purpose. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that, 
from the standpoint of the administration's 
program, there is no objection to the presen- 
tation of this report for the consideration of 
the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. DUTTON, 
Assistant Secretary, 
(For the Secretary of State). 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., October 10, 1963. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, U.S. Senate. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to 
your request for a report on S. 1498, a bill to 
amend section 304 of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, 
commonly known as Public Law 480 (83d 
Cong.). 

* * * „ * 

(2) Add areas and nations dominated or 
controlled by the Communist regime in 
China to the countries from which the 
United States would seek to assist friendly 
countries to be independent in their trade. 


* * t s * 


With respect to adding areas dominated or 
controlled by the Communist regime in 
China to those countries from which the 
United States would seek to assist friendly 
countries to be independent in their trade, 
we have been advised by the Department of 
State that it considers this change useful 
and desirable and entirely consistent with 
US. policy regarding the Communist Chinese 
regime. Therefore, the Department would 
have no objection to the enactment of this 


proposal, 
* . . * * 


The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this report from the standpoint of the ad- 
ministration's program. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES S. MURPHY, 
Acting Secretary. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to address an inquiry to the chair- 
man of the committee regarding the pro- 
vision in the House bill dealing with ex- 
cess foreign currencies generated under 
this program, which appears on page 2, 
line 17, running over to line 16 on page 
3. It provides for the setting up of an 
Advisory Committee composed of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, the head of 
the Administration for International De- 
velopment, the chairman and ranking 
minority members of committees of both 
the House and Senate, to try to develop 
some efficient ways of utilizing the excess 
currencies. provision was not car- 
ried in the Senate bill. I was hopeful 
that in conference the Senate conferees, 
particularly the chairman of the com- 
mittee, would give sympathetic consid- 
eration to that suggestion, because we be- 
lieve it might lead to more efficient util- 
ization of excess foreign currencies, 
which many of us believe have not been 
utilized to the fullest in the past. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I share the views 
expressed by the Senator from Arkansas. 
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I believe such a study is long overdue. 
Speaking for myself—but I am sure the 
committee as a whole would agree—there 
would be no objection to the formation 
of such a Committee as he has suggested, 
to the end of finding better ways and 
means of utilizing the currencies. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The personnel of 
the Committee, since it would include the 
chairman of the Senate committee, would 
be well established. I hope the Senate 
will accept the House language. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It would be a good 
Committee. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It will be an excel- 
lent Committee. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, when the 
Senate was considering the extension of 
the food-for-peace law, Public Law 480, 
earlier in the day, the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER] 
was necessarily absent. He has, however, 
prepared a statement setting forth his 
views on the extension of Public Law 480. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be printed at the proper place 
in the Recorp, when the discussion took 
place on the extension of the act. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR COOPER 

I have supported Public Law 480, often 
referred to as the food-for-peace program, 
since its development and enactment in 1954 
under President Eisenhower. As a member 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and in the Senate, I have been able 
to take part in the continued development 
and to vote for extensions of the program. 

Public Law 480 has encouraged and made 
possible increased exports of American farm 
products—building expanded markets abroad 
and putting to good use our agricultural 
plenty in ways that support and greatly 
benefit farmers in Kentucky and all parts of 
the Nation. It has helped to meet the food 
and fiber needs of dozens of countries in 
transition which are short of dollars and are 
struggling to meet the demands of their de- 
veloping and growing economies. It makes 
available for a wide variety of worthy pur- 
poses, largely through loans and consistent 
with our programs of assistance and the in- 
terest of the United States, the foreign cur- 
rencies generated by the increased sales of 
American farm products—which could other- 
wise become a burden upon our farm price 
support and surplus disposal programs, 

Public Law 480 has had wide support in 
the Congress and in the country. It is one 
program which brings into harmony the 
problems of abundant agricultural produc- 
tion in this country and hunger in the 
world—striking directly at a paradoxical sit- 
uation so often cited as a challenge to our 
ingenuity. 

Iam very glad to support the extension for 
2 years of titles I and II of Public Law 480, 
as I have supported extensions of the program 
in: the past, and I hope the Senate and the 
Congress will vote to continue the successful 
operation of the food-for-peace program. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

The amendment in the nature of a 
substitute was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill (S. 2687) was passed, as 
follows: 

S. 2687 


An act to extend the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954, and 
for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, as amended, is further amended 
as follows: 

(1) Section 101 of such Act is amended by 
striking out in subsection (f) the words 
“from the government or agencies thereof” 
and further by striking the period at the end 
of subsection (f) and adding the following: 
, and which are not less favorable than the 
highest of exchange rates obtainable by any 
other nation.“ 

(2) Section 101 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(g) require such foreign currencies to be 
convertible to dollars to the extent consistent 
with effectuation of the purposes of this Act,” 

(3) Section 102 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
“The Commodity Credit Corporation shall 
finance ocean freight charges under this 
section only to the extent that such charges 
are higher (than would otherwise be the 
case) by reason of a requirement that the 
commodities be transported in United 
States-flag vessels. 

(4) Section 103(a) of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“In presenting his budget, the President shall 
classify expenditures under this Act as ex- 
penditures for international affairs and fi- 
nance rather than for agriculture and agri- 
cultural resources.” 

(5) Effective January 1, 1965, section 103 
(b) of such Act is amended to read as fol- 

ows: 

“(b) Agreements shall not be entered into 
under this title during the period beginning 
January 1, 1965, and ending December 31, 
1966, which will call for appropriations to 
reimburse the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion in a total amount in excess of $2,700,- 
000,000 plus any amount by which agree- 
ments entered into in prior years have called 
or will call for appropriations to reimburse 
the Commodity Credit Corporation in 
amounts less than authorized for such prior 
years by this Act as in effect during such 
years: Provided, That agreements shall not 
be entered into during any calendar year of 
such period which will call for appropriations 
to reimburse the Commodity Credit Co 
tion in amounts in excess of 82,500, 000,000. 

(6) Section 104 of such Act is amended by 
striking out in subsection (c) the word “mili- 
tary” and inserting after the words “common 
defense” the words “including internal se- 
curity”. 

(7) Section 104 of such Act is amended by 
striking from subsection (e) the words “not 
more than 25 per centum of the currencies 
recelved pursuant to each such agreement 
shall be available” and substituting “cur- 
rencies shall also be available to the maxi- 
mum usable extent.” 

(8) Section 104 of such Act is amended (1) 
by striking out, in the first proviso following 
subsection (s), “subsections (d) and (e) and 
for payment of United States obligations in- 
volving grants under subsection (f)“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof this section, and to 
all foreign currencies derived from payments 
of interest or repayments of principal on 
loans made under this section,“; and (il) by 
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striking out the second proviso following 
subsection (s). 

(9) Section 104 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
“No agreement hereunder shall impose any 
restrictions not contained in this section on 
the use to meet the requirements of United 
States Government agencies in the import- 
ing country of local currencies not devoted 
to subsection (e), (d), (e), or (g). Any such 
currencies shall under the terms of the 
agreement be made legal tender or convert- 
ible into legal tender for the purpose of any 
obligation of the United States or any of its 
agencies to the government of the importing 
country or any of its agencies. Any loan 
made under the authority of this section 
shall bear interest at such rate as the Presi- 
dent may determine but not less than the 
cost of funds to the United States Treasury, 
taking into consideration the current aver- 
age market yields on outstanding marketable 
obligations of the United States having ma- 
turity comparable to the maturity of such 
loans.” 

(10) Section 108 of such Act is amended 
by striking out the words “six months” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the word “year”. 

(11) Section 203 of such Act is amended 
(i) by striking out “1961” and substituting 
“1965”; (11) by striking out “1964” and sub- 
stituting “1966”; (iii) by striking out “$300,- 
000,000", and substituting “$3'75,000,000"; 
and (iv) by inserting after “charges for gen- 
eral average contributions arising out of the 
ocean transport of commodities transferred 
pursuant hereto” the following: “or donated 
under said section 416, section 308 of this 
Act or section 9 of the Act of September 6, 
1958 (72 Stat. 1790)“. Clauses (1), (ii), and 
(iii) hereof shall not become effective until 
January 1, 1965. 

(12) Sections 109 and 204 of such Act are 
amended by striking out “1964” and insert- 
ing “1966”. 

(18) Clause (1) of section 304(a) of such 
Act is amended by inserting after the words 
“Union of Soviet Socialist Republics” the 
words “or the Communist regime in China.” 

(14) The first sentence of section 403 of 
such Act is amended by striking out the 
words “more than” and inserting the words 
“less than”. 

Src. 2. Subsection (b) of section 612 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, is amended (1) by redesignating 
it as subsection (t) of section 104 of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954, as amended. 

(2) By inserting after the subsection des- 
ignation the following: “For sale to United 
States citizens as provided herein.”; 

(8) By striking “this Act” and substituting 
“the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended.”; 

(4) By changing the period at the end of 
the subsection to a comma and adding “ex- 
cept that in the case of any such foreign 
currencies acquired through operations under 
title I of the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, as am2nded, the 
United States dollars received from the sale 
of such foreign currencies shall be deposited 
to the account of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and shall be treated as a reim- 
bursement to Community Credit Corpora- 
tion under section 105 of this Act.” 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, in order to encourage exports of extra 
long staple cotton which is in surplus sup- 
ply, is directed to sell or otherwise make 
available for export extra long staple cotton 
at prices not in excess of the prices at which 
cotton of comparable qualities is being of- 
fered by other exporting countries. Such 
cotton shall be sold or otherwise made avail- 
able for export as long as such cotton is in 
surplus supply as determined pursuant to 
the provision of section 106 of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I move tha? the motion to re- 
consider be laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill which 
we just considered, S. 2687, be printed, 
as passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


A BILL TO AMEND SECTION 8(b) OF 
THE SOIL CONSERVATION AND 
DOMESTIC ALLOTMENT ACT, AND 
FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the bill (H.R. 9178) 
which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed to the 
immediate consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate considera- 
tion of the bill? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill, which was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 8(b) OF 
THE SOIL CONSERVATION AND 
DOMESTIC ALLOTMENT ACT, AND 
FOR OTHER PURPOSES 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

move that the Senate reconsider the vote 

by which Senate bill 1253, a similar bill, 
was passed today, and that the bill be in- 
definitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DE- 
PARTMENTS OF LABOR, HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, AND 
RELATED AGENCIES FOR THE FIS- 
CAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1965, 
AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I yield to the majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pending 
business be laid aside temporarily and 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar Order No. 1396, H.R. 
10809, that it be laid down and made the 
pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
10809) making appropriations for the 
Departments of Labor, Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments. 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11380) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call þe 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield 
to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, there 
are several points about the Dirksen 
amendment which have not been ade- 
quately discussed. Before coming to 
these, I would like to examine the very 
premise of the amendment. As I under- 
stand Senator DIRKSEN’s position, he is 
proposing that enforcement of the Su- 
preme Court’s apportionment ruling be 
delayed so that there will be time to 
adopt a constitutional amendment re- 
versing that decision. Now, on the sur- 
face that is a plausible position. Surely 
those who oppose a Supreme Court deci- 
sion interpreting our Constitution have 
a perfect right to press for a constitu- 
tional amendment. The 14th amend- 
ment itself was a decision by Congress 
and the people to change a constitutional 
interpretation of the Supreme Court. 
Personally, I would be opposed to the 
type of constitutional amendment Sen- 
ator DIRKSEN has in mind, but I do not 
question his right to present his amend- 
ment and have it considered. 

The issue raised by the pending rider, 
however, has nothing to do with whether 
there should be a constitutional amend- 
ment. The real issue is more basic. It 
is whether any constitutional amend- 
ment that may be proposed should be 
adopted by constitutional or unconstitu- 
tional means. 

The real issue is whether the State 
legislatures that may one day consider a 
constitutional amendment will be consti- 
tutionally apportioned or unconstitu- 
tionally apportioned. 

The real thrust of Senator DIRKSEN’S 
rider is to make sure that his proposed 
constitutional amendment comes up for 
ratification in State legislatures which 
are unconstitutionally apportioned. In- 
deed, the argument from some of the 
proponents has been made with refresh- 
ing candor. They have argued that un- 
less the Court’s decision is stayed for at 
least 2 years, the States will go ahead 
and reapportion, and then, so the argu- 
ment continues, it will be too late to re- 
verse the result by constitutional amend- 
ment. Therefore, they want to make 
sure that the present arrangements are 
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frozen so that illegally apportioned leg- 
islatures get to vote on whether to make 
themselves legal by amending the Con- 
stitution. 

It would be unconscionable to let mal- 
apportioned legislatures make the deci- 
sion as to whether malapportionment is 
to continue. 

And what of the argument that after 
reapportionment, it will be too late? 
This is saying that a population-based 
legislature might not vote to go back to 
a system based partly on geography. 
Yet the proponents are not the least 
troubled by the certainty that the exist- 
ing legislatures would never go forward 
to a system based on population. 

As a matter of fact, population-based 
legislatures might well give full and fair 
consideration to a constitutional amend- 
ment allowing some variation from strict 
adherence to population. After all, such 
proposals have been approved in some 
States by a majority of all the voters. 
And a population-based legislature 
would reflect the sentiment of such a 
majority. 

But a minority-controlled legislature 
could scarcely be expected to do any- 
thing but cling to the system which gives 
control to the minority. 

The issue should not, however, turn 
on our prediction of what a legislature 
might do in the future. Our concern 
should be to make sure that any proposed 
amendment is considered in a constitu- 
tional way. That can occur only if the 
States go ahead and reapportion. Then 
we will have lawful legislatures empow- 
ered to consider whatever amendment 
Senator DIRKSEN or others might care 
to propose. 

To adopt the Dirksen “freeze” is to let 
the boy caught with his hand in the 
cookie jar decide whether he is to con- 
tinue his illegal nourishment. 

Beyond this most basic argument, the 
proponents have also contended that de- 
lay is necessary to avoid confusion. In 
my own State of Connecticut, and in 
many others as well, I believe delay will 
only add to confusion. 

Connecticut now has a special ses- 
sion of its general assembly in progress 

to work out a reapportionment 
plan that conforms to the Supreme Court 
ruling. Good faith efforts are being 
made to reach a constitutional result. 
Should these efforts be brought to a halt 
by a stay of the district court’s order, 
confusion will surely be compounded. 
We will not be sure whether there can 
be an election for State legislators this 
November. We will not be sure how to 
nominate for such positions. We will 
not be sure what powers such a legis- 
lature would have. In short, a situa- 
tion that is now on the track, moving to 
a solution, would be derailed into chaos. 

There may well be some situations 
around the country where a stay is in 
the public interest. If that is so, no 
legislation is needed to authorize the 
district courts to grant suchastay. They 
have such power now. 

But in Connecticut a stay would cer- 
tainly not be in the public interest, 
Very likely the Dirksen rider would not 
require a stay in the Connecticut case 
in any event, since the pendency of the 
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special session surely must be the kind 
of “high unusual circumstances” which 
the rider itself exempts from congres- 
sional interference. But I think it would 
be most unfortunate to pass the rider 
and then have to go back to court just to 
get a ruling that the rider does not cover 
the Connecticut case. The delay needed 
just to get such a ruling would greatly 
complicate and confuse our situation. 

On another point, let me make one 
suggestion to Senator Dirksen. He has 
defended his rider on the grounds that 
it secures States rights and he has re- 
sisted the argument that the rider should 
really be known as the “rotten borough” 
amendment. If his intention is not to 
cater to the rotten boroughs, but sin- 
cerely to concern himself with the in- 
terests of the States, then why does he 
provide that any member of a State legis- 
lature, no matter how “rotten” his bor- 
ough, may come into court to delay re- 
apportionment? If his concern is for 
the States, then let a stay be requested 
only when it is thought to be appropriate 
by the one official in every State who is 
elected by all the people of each State— 
the Governor. If delay would really serve 
the interests of a State, the Governor 
knows this. If anyone is to be given the 
power to request a mandatory stay, it 
should be the Governor who is elected 
by all the people. 

It is most unfortunate that we should 
have to deal with this matter now, in 
the midst of the many pressures and dis- 
tractions that always arise in the clos- 
ing days of a session; on extremely short 
notice and without benefit of hearings or 
a report by the committee which, under 
the Senate’s rules, should properly con- 
sider this weighty matter. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the fol- 
lowing bills of the Senate: 

S. 284. An act for the relief of Ethel R. 
Loop, the widow of Carl R. Loop; and 

S. 2944. An act for the relief of the Greater 


Southeast Community Hospital Foundation, 
Inc. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
3049) to extend and amend laws re- 
lating to housing, urban renewal, and 
community facilities, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
12196) to amend the District of Colum- 
bia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act of 
1958, as amended, to increase salaries, to 
adjust pay alinement, and for other pur- 
poses; asked a conference with the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. MCMILLAN, 
Mr. Downy, Mr. WHITENER, Mr. HORTON, 
and Mr. HarsHa were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore: 

H.R. 1172. An act for the relief of Rolando 
de la Torre Arceo and John Anthony Arceo; 

H.R. 1262. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Maisie Magdalene Lim Ketchens; 

H.R. 1341. An act to require passenger- 
carrying motor vehicles purchased for use by 
the Federal Government to meet certain pas- 
senger safety standards; 

H.R. 2324. An act for the relief of Rosa 
Stefano Ratajczak; 

H.R. 6040. An act for the relief of Chrisoula 
Baker; 

H.R. 6578. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Cesira Doddy; 

H.R. 7132. An act for the relief of Wetsel- 
Oviatt Lumber Co., Inc, Omo Ranch, El 
Dorado County, Calif.; 

H.R. 7617. An act for the relief of Vula 
Roed; 

H.R. 8399. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Edeltraud Englisch Franklin; 

H.R.9150. An act for the relief of Miss 
Leonor do Rozario de Medeiros (Leonor 
Medeiros) ; 

H.R. 9290. An act for the relief of Danny 
Hiromi Oyama; 

H.R. 9519. An act for the relief of Young 
Soon Kim and Tai Ung Choi; and 

H.R.11118. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of funds from judgments in favor of 
the Nehalem Band of the Tillamook Indians 
and the Tillamook Band of the Tillamook 
Indians. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY MEMBERS 
OF THE GERMAN PARLIAMENT 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, we 
are honored today to have with us in 
the Senate Chamber Parliamentarians 
from the Federal Republic of Germany. 
They are members of the Bundestag. 
With us are Mr. Holger Boerner, a mem- 
ber of the Social Democratic Party; Mr. 
Herman Duerr, a member of the Free 
Democratic Party; Mr. Harry Liehr, a 
member of the Social Democratic Party; 
and Mr. Linus Memmel, a member of the 
Christian Social Party. 

We are honored by their presence. 
They represent in their Parliament a 
great country which has been and is as- 
sociated with us in preserving the prin- 
ciples of freedom and democracy for 
which our Nation has stood and is now 
standing. They represent a nation that 
is willing to be with us and serve with 
us in NATO, which is also a part of the 
great effort for the preservation of free- 
dom. {Applause, Senators rising.] 

I shall ask our guests to rise and, if 
it would be agreeable to the Presiding 
Officer, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate stand in recess for 3 or 4 minutes 
in order that Senators may shake hands 
with them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair extends to our guests a hearty 
greeting, and hopes that their visit will 
be interesting. 

There being no objection (at 2 o’clock 
and 27 minutes p.m.) the Senate took a 
recess. 

At 2 o’clock 32 minutes p.m., the Sen- 
ate reassembled, on being called to order 
by the Presiding Officer (Mr. MCINTYRE 
in the chair). 
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CORRECTION OF INEQUITIES IN 
CONSTRUCTION OF FISHING VES- 
SELS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr, President, I 
ask that the Chair lay before the Senate 
the amendment of the House to S. 1106, a 
bill to correct inequities in the construc- 
tion of fishing vessels. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that the papers have not 
yet been received from the House. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp a statement 
concerning the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 

The House has passed, with a vote of 198 
to 124, S. 1006, the fishing vessel subsidy bill, 
as amended. 

AMENDMENTS 

1. Fifty percent subsidy in lieu of Sen- 
ate’s 55 percent. 

2. June 30, 1969 expiration date in lieu of 
Senate’s 1968. 

3. New matter: House would permit Sec- 
retary of Interior, after notice and hearing, 
to approve transfer of vessel from one fish- 
ery, which has become uneconomical or less 
economical, to another fishery. 

Section 5: House amended Senate 55 per- 
cent to 50 percent. 

Section 9: House amended, main change is 
addition of “after notice and hearing.” 
Herewith existing law and amended sec- 
tion 9 as proposed by House of Representa- 
tives, 

EXISTING LAW 

If any fishing vessel is operated during its 
useful life, as determined by the Secretary, 
in any fishery other than the particular fish- 
ery for which it was designed the owner 
of such vessel shall repay to the Secretary, 
in accordance with such terms and condi- 
tions as the Secretary shall prescribe, an 
amount which bears the same proportion 
to the total construction subsidy paid under 
this act with respect to such vessel as the 
proportion that the number of years during 
which such vessel was not operated in the 
fishery for which it was designed bears to 
the total useful life of such vessel as deter- 
mined by the Secretary for the purposes of 
this section. Obligations under this pro- 
vision shall run with the title to the vessel. 


LAW AS AMENDED BY THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


The Secretary of the Interior, in the exer- 
cise of his discretion, after notice and hear- 
ing, may approve the transfer of a vessel 
constructed with the aid of a construction 
subsidy, whose operations have become un- 
economical or less economical because of an 
actual decline in the particular fishery for 
which it was designed, to another fishery 
where he determines that such transfer 
would not cause economic hardship or in- 
jury to efficient vessel operators already op- 
erating in that fishery. If any fishing ves- 
sel constructed with the aid of a construc- 
tion subsidy in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this act, as amended, is operated 
during its useful life, as determined by the 
Secretary, contrary to the provisions of this 
act or any regulation issued thereunder, the 
owner of such vessel shall repay to the 
Secretary, in accordance with such terms 
and conditions as the Secretary shall pre- 
scribe an amount not to exceed the total 
depreciated construction subsidy paid by the 
Secretary pursuant to this act and this 
shall constitute a maritime lien against such 
vessel. The obligations under this section 
shall run with the title to the vessel. 
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Section 13: House amended Senate's ex- 
e date from June 30, 1968, to June 30, 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1965 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10809) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of Labor, 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
related agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1965, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I regret, and I am sure every 
Member of the Senate regrets, that the 
very able and congenial chairman of the 
subcommittee, Senator Lister HILL, can- 
not be here today to pilot the Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare appro- 
priation bill through the Senate. I rec- 
ognize that I am inadequately prepared 
to assume the task that is mine today. I 
feel that the chairman of this subcom- 
mittee normally has the same experience 
in handling this bill, that I have in con- 
nection with the handling of the District 
of Columbia appropriation bill, which is, 
of course, very minor in comparison with 
the bill that we shall discuss today. The 
chairman usually sits many long hours 
and listens to the witnesses all by him- 
self. Most of us have so many subcom- 
mittee meetings to attend that it is not 
possible for us to be present at all of the 
hearings of all the subcommittees of 
which we are members. 

Moreover, as all Senators are aware, 
the chairman of the subcommittee is 
highly competent in the field in which 
we are dealing. He has had many years 
of service as chairman of this subcom- 
mittee. He has conscientiously and stu- 
diously given of his talents and time to 
this work. Additionally, he came to the 
Senate exceptionally well equipped and 
prepared to handle legislation in the field 
of health. 

I can only say that we all look forward 
to the day when Senator Lister HILL will 
return to the Senate. I spoke with him 
yesterday. He is most eager to return 
and continue the work. He was eager to 
learn about the progress of the bill. He 
was extremely interested in having it 
passed, and he looks forward to joining 
us when we take up the bill in conference. 

Mr. President, the bill, H.R. 10809, 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Labor, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and related agencies, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, and 
for other purposes, as reported to the 
Senate by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, totals $7,079,678,000, an increase 
over the amount of the bill as passed by 
the House of $171,615,000; a decrease of 
$723,512,000 from the budget estimates 
considered by the committee, and an in- 
crease of $1,092,416,500 over the appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1964. I must 
point out that the committee received 
supplemental estimates, not considered 
by the House, amounting to $296,222,000, 
including the $55 million revised estimate 
for “grants for public libraries” delivered 
to the House after completion of their 
hearings, and not considered by the 
House committee. 
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I think I should further point out that 
while the bill as reported is $1,092,416,500 
over the 1964 appropriations, the com- 
mittee has approved a total of $1,111,- 
248,000 for new authorizations, resulting 
from either new legislation or from in- 
creased authorizations effective for fiscal 
year 1965. 

For the Department of Labor the com- 
mittee recommends a total of $565,420,- 
000, a reduction of $20,534,000 from the 
House allowance, $105,090,000 from the 
budget estimates, but $147,912,000 over 
the 1964 appropriations. 

The committee reduced the allowance’ 
for the Bureau of Labor Statistics by 
$500,000, to be taken from the funds 
sought for the recommendations of the 
so-called Gordon committee, a group of 
statisticians who made an investigation 
and decided that more statistics were 
needed. Even with the committee re- 
duction there will be available approxi- 
mately $1.5 million for the purpose. t 

A reduction of $20 million was made 
in the allowance for “manpower devel- 
opment and training activities,” first be- 
cause the Department had requested, 
after the House had acted on the bill, ap- 
proval of their plan to reprogram $20 
million for so-called youth opportunity 
centers, to be staffed by employees of the 
State employment security agencies, with 
a corresponding reduction from the 
training program. The committee could 
not approve the reprograming request 
and decided in view of the fact that the 
Department in suggesting such repro- 
graming had admitted a surplus of funds 
in the training program, that the $20 
million should be disallowed. 

Another point considered was the req- 
uisite matching by the States, on a 
1-to-2 basis, beginning on July 1, 1965, 
of all training services and allowance 
payments. At the present time it does 
not appear that the States have evi- 
denced a concern over continuing the 
training programs on a matching basis. 
Further consideration was given to the 
newly authorized antipoverty program 
with training programs somewhat similar 
ine those financed with this appropria- 

on. 

A reduction of $184,000 was taken out 
of the allowance for trade adjustment 
activities, allowing $160,000, inasmuch as 
there was no showing that the year 
would see any decisions by the Tariff 
Commission on tariff concessions which 
would entitle workers to allowance pay- 
ments. 

The committee added $150,000 for the 
Labor-Management Services Adminis- 
tration to continue funds available to 
retain the services of outside consultants 
to deal with critical labor-management 
situations. This amount has been pro- 
vided for each of the past 2 years. 

For the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare the committee rec- 
ommends a total of $6,482,183,000, a re- 
duction of $603,338,000 from the budget 
estimates, and an increase of $205,983,000 
over the House allowance, and an in- 
crease of $942,534,500 over the 1964 ap- 
propriations. i 

The. committee recommends a reduc- 
tion of $25 million in the account for 
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“expansion and improvement of voca- 
tional education” for which the House al- 
lowed the full budget estimate of $183,- 
296,000, including the $25 million sought 
for establishing five residential vocation- 
al education schools. None of the sites 
has been selected, and the committee felt 
that before approving an average of $5 
million for each residential vocational 
education school, it should first be ap- 
prised of the location. The Office of 
Education was informed of the commit- 
tee’s interest in receiving notice of site 
selections as early as February when the 
Commissioner of Education testified in 
behalf of his budget. 

The committee recommends the in- 
clusion of the full budget estimate of 
$55 million for grants for library serv- 
ices, which request was not considered 
by the House inasmuch as the revised es- 
timate was not received until a few days 
after the subcommittee had concluded 
its hearings. 

The committee has reduced the allow- 
ance for “payments to school districts”, 
under Public Law 874, by $27,450,000, up- 
on receipt of notification from the De- 
partment that the estimate was over- 
stated by that amount. The annual in- 
crease in average daily attendance was 
not realized.in fiscal year 1964, nor is it 
now estimated that the increase pro- 
jected for fiscal year 1964, nor is it now 
estimated that the increase projected for 
fiscal year 1965 will occur. 

The sum of $100,000 was added for 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Educa- 
tion,” to permit the addition of 11 posi- 
tions for the Division of Handicapped 
Children. The program handled by this 
Division has increased appreciably in the 
last 2 years and it is felt that these addi- 
tional positions are necessary to per- 
mit the realization of the full potential 
of the program, 

For the research and training program 
of the Vocational Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration, the committee has added 
$500,000 to permit the establishment of 
additional medically and vocationally 
oriented training centers. 

The committee approved the $1,500,000 
sought by the Department for plans and 
specifications for an environmental 
health center. The center has been 
sought in each of the past 3 fiscal years, 
and failed to win approval because of 
the lack of a firm decision on a site. 

The committee approved the allow- 
ance of the budget estimate for “Accident 
prevention,” a reduction of $340,000 from 
the House allowance, a reduction to be 
applied solely against the driver simu- 
lator program. 

The committee added $5,709,000 for 
community health practice and research, 
$5,109,000 of which was requested in a 
supplemental estimate, not considered 
by the House, for public health trainee- 
ships, authorization for which is being 
extended from June 30, 1964. The re- 
mainder, $600,000, was added to provide 
the full amount authorized, $2,500,000, 
for grants to schools of public health 
under the Hill-Rhodes Act. 

For tuberculosis control, the commit- 
tee added $550,000 to finance activities 
recommended by the Surgeon General’s 
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Task Force on Tuberculosis Control for 
certain direct operations. The commit- 
tee also recommends that the $8 million 
approved by the House for grants for 
control of tuberculosis be apportioned $5 
million for formula grants, and $3 mil- 
lion for project grants. 

The committee approved the supple- 
mental estimate for $17,600,000. for 
“nursing services and resources” to add 
the funds authorized by the Nurse 
Training Act of 1964. 

The committee considered a supple- 
mental estimate in the amount of $202,- 
650,000 for “hospital construction activi- 
ties” submitted in pursuance of the ex- 
tension of the Hill-Burton program. 
The committee approved a total of $222,- 
650,000 for the purpose, $150 million for 
the general hospital program, and $70 
million for the categorical program, of 
which $40 million is for long-term care, 
$20 million is for diagnostic and treat- 
ment centers, and $10 million is for 
rehabilitation facilities, and $2.5 million 
for planning grants. 

The committee added $25 million for 
“health professions educational assist- 
ance”. to allow $110,782,000, which will 
provide the full authorization for the first 
2 years under the authorization. 

The committee restored $350,000 of the 
House reduction for “environmental 
health sciences”; added $315,000 for 
“water supply and water pollution con- 
trol” for additional staff at the three 
laboratories now under construction in 
Georgia, Oklahoma, and Oregon; and 
also approved the supplemental request 
for $800,000 in the same item for the fish- 
kill incident in the lower Mississippi. 

The committee added $628,000 for 
“hospitals and medical care” to provide 
the full obligational authority contem- 
plated in the estimate, substituting this 
direct appropriation addition in lieu of 
a contemplated reimbursement from 
special study patients, authority for 
which was sought and disallowed in the 
House. 

The committee added $520,000 to 
“dental services and resources” to pro- 
vide an initial allowance for grants for 
State control programs. 

A total addition of $14,250,000 was 
added for the National Institutes of 
Health, $10 million of which is for special 
cancer research to pursue leads on the 
viral origin of leukemia, a form of cancer 
that claims some 15,000 lives a year, 
mostly children; $3.6 million for fellow- 
ship grants, to make up a deficit in 1964, 
approved and unpaid applications in this 
approximate amount; and $650,000 to 
fund a special heart drug study, directed 
by the House, but for which no funds 
were budgeted or allowed by the House. 

An increase of $200,000 was approved 
for the National Library of Medicine to 
finance additional activities under its ex- 
panded program for extramural support 
of communication activities in the health 
field, and to carry forward the plans for 
medlars. 

For the Welfare Administration, the 
committee recommends four changes: a 
reduction of $100 million in “Grants for 
States for public assistance”; an increase 
of $63,000 for assistance for repatriated 
U.S. nationals to fund a newly extended 
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authority; and a reduction of $2 million 
from the day-care centers under “Grants 
for maternal and child welfare.” 

An increase of $38,000 is recommended 
for “Construction, Gallaudet College,” 
to permit the completion of the speech 
and hearing center. 

The committee has disallowed in its 
entirety the funds sought for “Payments 
for military service credits, Railroad Re- 
tirement Board” for the reasons set forth 
in the committee report. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendments of the com- 
mittee be agreed to en bloc, and that the 
bill as so amended be regarded for the 
purpose of amendment as original text, 
provided that no point of order shall be 
considered to have been waived by reason 
of agreement to this order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc 
are as follows: 

On page 2, line 7, after the word “ren- 
dered”, to strike out “$18,125,000” and in- 
sert “$17,625,000”. 

On page 2, line 19, after word “manpower”, 
to strike out “327,906,000, to be immediately 
available” and insert 6307, 908,000. 

On page 3, line 4, to strike out “$344,000” 
and insert “$160,000”. 

On page 4, line 9, after the word “which”, 
to strike out “$30,000,000” and insert “$22,- 
000,000", and in line 11, after the word re- 
sulting”, to insert “from increases in the 
base salary rate in excess of the rate in the 
fiscal year 1965 appropriation request, and”. 

On page 7, line 9, after the word “rela- 
tions”, to strike out “$7,352,000” and in- 
sert “$7,502,000”. 

On page 12, line 22, after “1963”, to strike 
out “$183,296,000, to be immediately avail- 
able” and insert “$158,296,000", and on page 
13, line 3, after the word “and”, to strike out 
“$30,000,000 for carrying out sections 13 and 
14” and insert “$5,000,000 for carrying out 
section 13”. 

On page 13, after line 16, to insert: 

“GRANTS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

“For grants to the States, pursuant to the 
Act of June 19, 1956, as amended (20 U.S.C. 
351-358; Public Law 88-269), $55,000,000, of 
which $25,000,000 shall be for grants for 
public library services under title I of such 
Act, and $30,000,000 shall be for grants for 
public library construction under title II of 
such Act.” 

On page 14, line 10, after “(20 U.S.C., ch. 
13)”, to strike out “$359,450,000” and insert 
“$332,000,000”. 

On page 14, line 24, after the word “Wel- 
fare”, to insert a colon and “Provided fur- 
ther, That applications filed on or before 
June 30, 1964, shall receive priority over ap- 
Plications filed after such date.” 

On page 18, line 12, after the word “slides”, 
to strike out “$18,599,000 to be immediately 
available” and insert “$18,699,000”. 

On page 20, line 5, after “(74 Stat. 364)”, 
to strike out “$40,565,000” and insert “$41,- 
065,000”. 

On page 21, line 20, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$19,000” and insert 
“$24,500”. 

On page 22, line 1, after the word “sites”, 
to strike out “$21,512,000” and insert 828. 
012,000”. 

On page 22, line 7, after the word “preven- 
tion”, to strike out “$4,163,000” and insert 
“$3,823,000”. 

On page 23, line 12, after “301,”, to insert 
“306,”, and in the same line, after the word 
“Act”, to strike out “$22,575,000” and insert 
“$28,284,000”. 


1964 


On page 23, after line 13, to insert: 

“Grants and payments for the next suc- 
ceeding fiscal year: For making, after March 
31 of the current fiscal year, grants and pay- 
ments under section 306 of the Public Health 
Service Act for the first quarter of the next 
succeeding fiscal year, such sums as may be 
necessary, and the obligations incurred and 
expenditures made hereunder shall be 
charged to the appropriation for that pur- 
pose for such fiscal year: Provided, That 
such payments pursuant to this paragraph 
may not exceed 75 per centum of the amounts 
authorized in such section for this purpose 
for the next succeeding fiscal year.” 

On page 24, at the beginning of line 3, 
to strike out “$10,364,000” and insert “$10,- 
914,000"; in the same line, after the word 
“which”, to strike out “$7,000,000” and in- 
sert “$3,000,000”; and in line 10, after the 
word “which”, to strike out “$1,000,000” and 
insert “$5,000,000”. 

On page 25, line 5, after “301”, to strike 
out “and 311“ and insert “311 and 314(c)”, 
and in line 9, to strike out “$6,651,000” and 
insert “$7,171,000”. 

On page 25, line 12, after the word “re- 
sources”, to insert “and the Nurse Train- 
ing Act of 1964,”, and in line 13, after the 
amendment just above stated, to strike out 
$4,031,000" and insert “$21,631,000”. 

On page 25, after line 13, to insert: 

“Loans, grants, and payments for the next 
succeeding fiscal year: For making, after 
March 31 of the current fiscal year, loans, 
grants, and payments under part B of title 
VIII of the Public Health Service Act for 
the first quarter of the next succeeding fiscal 
year, such sums as may be necessary, and the 
obligations incurred and expenditures made 
hereunder shall be charged to the appro- 
priation for that purpose for such fiscal 
year: Provided, That such payments pursu- 
ant to this paragraph may not exceed 75 per 
centum of the amounts authorized in such 
part B for these purposes for the next suc- 
ceeding fiscal year.” 

On page 26, after line 1, to strike out: 

“To carry out the provisions of title VI of 
the Act, as amended, and parts B and C of the 
Mental Retardation Facilities Construction 
Act (77 Stat. 284-290), $23,346,000, of which 
$3,012,000 shall be for the p author- 
ized in section 636 of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act, $7,500,000 shall remain available until 
expended for grants for facilities pursuant 
to part B of the Mental Retardation Facilities 
Construction Act, and $10,000,000 shall be 
for grants for facilities pursuant to part C 
of the Mental Retardation Facilities Con- 
struction Act: Provided, That funds made 
available under section 636 of the Public 
Health Service Act for experimental or dem- 
onstration construction or equipment proj- 
ects shall not be used to pay in excess of 
two-thirds of the cost of such projects as 
determined by the Surgeon General: Pro- 
vided further, That there may be transferred 
to this appropriation from ‘Grants for con- 
struction of community mental health cen- 
ters’ an amount not to exceed the sum of the 
allotment adjustments made by the Secretary 
pursuant to section 202(c) of the Community 
Mental Health Centers Act.” 

And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“To carry out the provisions of section 318 
and title VI of the Act, as amended, and 
parts B and C of the Mental Retardation 
Facilities Construction Act (77 Stat. 284 
290), $245,996,000, of which $150,000,000 shall 
be for grants or loans for hospitals and re- 
lated facilities pursuant to section 601(b) of 
the Public Health Service Act, $70,000,000 
shall be for grants or loans for facilities pur- 
suant to section 601(a) of the Public Health 
Service Act, $2,500,000 shall be for special 
project grants pursuant to section 318 of the 
Public Health Service Act, $3,012,000 shall be 
for the purposes authorized in section 624 
of the Public Health Service Act, $7,500,000, 
to remain available until expended, shall be 
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for grants for facilities pursuant to part B 
of the Mental Retardation Facilities Con- 
struction Act, and $10,000,000 shall be for 
grants for facilities pursuant to part C of the 
Mental Retardation Facilities Construction 
Act: Provided, That there may be transferred 
to this appropriation from ‘Construction of 
community mental health centers’ an 
amount not to exceed the sum of the allot- 
ment adjustments made by the Secretary 
pursuant to section 202(c) of the Community 
Mental Health Centers Act: Provided further, 
That $222,650,000 of this appropriation shall 
become effective only upon enactment into 
law of H.R. 10041, Eighty-eighth Congress, or 
similar legislation.” 

On page 27, line 22, after the word “Act”, 
to strike out “$85,782,000, to be immediately 
available” and insert “$110,782,000,”; in line 
23, after the word “which”, to strike out 
“$45,000,000” and insert 860,000,000 on 
page 28, at the beginning of line 1, to strike 
out “$15,000,000” and insert “$20,000,000”; 
and in line 3, after “720”, to strike out 
“$15,000,000” and insert “$20,000,000”. 

On page 28, line 24, after the word “ac- 
tivities”, to strike out “$9,350,000” and in- 
sert “$9,700,000”. 

On page 30, line 8, after “(33 U.S.C. 466- 
466d, 466f-466k)”’, to strike out “$34,239,000” 
and insert 835,354,000“. 

On page 31, line 7, after the word “am- 
munition”, to strike out “$52,710,000” and 
insert “$53,338,000”. 

On page 32, at the beginning of line 8, 
to strike out “$162,959,000" and insert 
8164, 759,000“. 

On page 33, after line 16, to insert: 


“SPECIAL CANCER RESEARCH 


“For special studies of viruses, leukemia 
and allied diseases, $10,000,000: Provided, 
That these funds may be expended pursuant 
to contracts made to the extent authorized, 
and subject to the limitations provided, in 
title 10, United States Code, section 2353, 
except that determination, approval, and 
certification required thereby shall be by the 
Surgeon General.” 

On page 34, line 15, after the word “Act”, 
to strike out “$124,174,000” and insert “$124,- 
824.000“. 3 

On page 35, line 1, after the word “condi- 
tions”, to strike out “$19,983,000” and insert 
“$20,083,000”. 

On page 35, line 7, to strike out “$112,050,- 
000” and insert “$113,250,000”. 

On page 35, line 12, after the word 
“diseases”, to strike out “$69,847,000” and 
insert “$70,147,000”. 

On page 35, line 19, after the word “blind- 
ness”, to strike out “$87,621,000” and insert 
887,821,000“. 

On page 35, after line 20, to insert: 

“GENERAL RESEARCH SUPPORT GRANTS 

“For general research support grants, as 
authorized in section 301(d) of the Act, 
there shall be available from appropriations 
available to the National Institutes of Health 
for operating expenses the sum of $45,000,- 
000: Provided, That none of these funds shall 
be used to pay a recipient of such a grant 
an amount for indirect expenses in connec- 
tion with such project in excess of 10 per 
centum of the direct costs.” 

On page 37, line 1, after “(42 U.S.C. 275)”, 


to strike out “$3,792,000” and insert 
“$3,992,000”. 
On page 39, line 1, after the word 


“achieved”, to insert a colon and the fol- 
lowing additional proviso: “Provided jur- 
ther, That not to exceed $3,500 of this appro- 
priation shall be available for official recep- 
tion and representation expenses for the In- 
ternational Social Security meeting.” 

On page 40, line 2, after the parenthesis, 
to strike out 862,880,000, 000“ and insert “$2,- 
780,000,000", and in line 5, after the word 
“year”, to insert a colon and the following 
proviso: “Provided, That none of the funds 
contained in this paragraph shall be avail- 
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able for carrying out section 1115 of the So- 
cial Security Act, as amended.” 

On page 40, line 9, after the word ex- 
penses”, to insert “of carrying out section 
1113 of the Social Security Act, as amended 
(42 U.S.C, 1813), and”, and in line 14, after 
“(24 U.S.C. 191a, 196a)”, to strike out “$310,- 
000” and insert “$373,000”. 

On page 40, line 22, after the parenthesis, 
to strike out 129,830,000“ and insert “$127,- 
830,000“; in line 25, after “part 2,” to strike 
out 836,000,000“ and insert “$34,000,000”; 
on page 41, at the beginning of line 1, to 
strike out “$6,000,000” and insert 84,000, 
000”, and in line 19, after the word “re- 
tarded“, to insert a colon and the following 
additional proyiso: “Provided further, That 
none of the funds contained herein shall be 
used to pay in excess of one-half of the cost 
of day care services under section 527(a) of 
the Social Security Act, as amended.” 

On page 42, after line 15, to insert: 
“JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND YOUTH OFFENSES 


“For grants and contracts for demonstra- 
tion, evaluation, and training projects, and 
for technical assistance, relating to control of 
juvenile delinquency and youth offenses, and 
for salaries and expenses in connection there- 
with, $10,000,000; and for a demonstration 
and evaluation project in the Washington 
metropolitan area, $5,000,000 to remain avail- 
able until expended.” 

On page 46, line 4, after the word “serv- 
ices”, to strike out “$329,000” and insert 
“$367,000”. 

On page 48, after line 17, to strike out: 

“Sec. 203. None of the funds provided 
herein shall be used to pay any recipient of 
a grant for the conduct of a research project 
an amount for indirect expenses in connec- 
tion with such project in excess of 20 per 
centum of the direct costs.” 

On page 49, after line 12, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

“Sec. 206. Except upon the request of the 
Department of the Interior none of the 
funds herein appropriated shall be used to 
conduct or assist in conducting, or carry on, 
undertake, or continue surveys, investiga- 
tions, or any programs (including, but not 
limited to, the payment of salaries, adminis- 
trative expenses, the conduct of research ac- 
tivities and policing actions) in the field of 
salinity control or of irrigation water qual- 
ity in the States of Arizona, California, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Utah, Colorado, and 
Wyoming.” 

On page 51, after line 14, to strike out: 
“PAYMENT FOR MILITARY SERVICE CREDITS, 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 

“For payment to the railroad retirement 
account for military service credits under 
the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended 
(84 U.S.C. 228c 1), $13,834,000.” 

On page 53, line 19, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$75” and insert “$95”. 

On page 54, after line 17, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

“Src. 906. None of the funds contained 
in this Act shall be used for implementing 
any provision of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964.“ 

TRIBUTE TO SENATOR HILL 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I yield to the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Corton.] 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, repre- 
senting the minority side of the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, I wish 
first to join in the sentiments of the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrn] in expressing our deep 
disappointment that the distinguished 
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Senator from Alabama [Mr. HII, 
chairman of the subcommittee, is com- 
pelled, for the first time in years, to be 
absent when his bill is under considera- 
tion. I know that in his absence the 
bill will be very ably handled by the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

What I am about to quote may have 
been inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at some time in the past, 
although I was unable to find it. Icrave 
the indulgence of the Senate to read 
what was to me an intensely fascinating 
article in the Birmingham Post-Herald, 
of Birmingham, Ala., for June 23, 1964, 
by Seth Kantor, a Scripps-Howard staff 
writer, entitled HILL. Remembers His 
Father’s Words.” Incidentally, as Mem- 
bers of the Senate will recall, June 23 
was a couple of days following Father's 
Day. The article is brief, but I want to 
read it into the Record. I want my 
colleagues to hear it: 

Him. REMEMBERS His FATHER’S WORDS 

(By Seth Kantor) 

On a September evening 62 years ago, Dr. 
Luther Leonidas Hill, a Montgomery, Ala., 
surgeon learned that a Negro youth had 
been stabbed in the chest. 

There were no hospital facilities for Henry 
Myrick, 13, the dying boy. Dr. Hill hitched 
his buggy and set out on a call that made 
medical history. 

He found Henry bleeding profusely in a 
bed in a shack, It was a heart wound. 
There was barely time, but Dr. Hill sum- 
moned what help and equipment he could 
get. 

At 1 am., he was ready and Henry was 
put on a table. 

Using chloroform as an anesthetic, Dr. 
Hill removed the boy's heart far enough so 
that an assistant could hold it firmly while 
the surgeon got a catgut suture through 
the center of the wound. 

The operation took just 45 minutes and 
Henry Myrick recovered. But Dr. Hill’s work 
that night was recorded in medical journals 
around the world—he had become the first 
surgeon in the United States ever to sew 
up a human heart successfully. 

Dr. C. A. Bilroth, a renowned Austrian 
surgeon, had said that surgical repair of 
the heart was not possible and should not 
be considered by reputable doctors. 

Dr. Hill still was working as a heart spe- 
cialist when he died in 1046 at 84, He had 
grown up on an Alabama farm and put him- 
self through medical colleges in Philadelphia, 
New York, and London, which was rare train- 
ing for an apprentice in the 1880's. 

In England he had studied under the great 
Dr. Joseph Lister who was teaching the reyo- 
lutionary idea of antiseptic surgery. Dr. 
Hill was so grateful, he later named his first- 
born son JOSEPH LISTER HILL, 

Better known today as Senator LISTER 
HL, Democrat, of Alabama, that son was 
so inspired by a father who devoted a life- 
time to advanced medical practices and who 
saved countless needy patients without ask- 
ing a fee, he is the Nation’s leading specialist 
in health legislation. 

With Father’s Day, Senator Hm recalls 
the words of Dr. Hill—words when the sur- 
geon was honored by colleagues after 50 
years as a doctor, but words for all sons of 
all men to live by: 

“T care not what a man’s mental endow- 
ments are nor what his professional attain- 
ments may be- unless he is true to his ideals, 
and has the approval, the sympathy of his 
fellows, his life is a failure. For the domi- 
nant and triumphant tone of life is love.” 


Mr. President, it has been my privilege 
to serve on the subcommittee chairmaned 
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by the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama for the past 3% years. As he 
misses the action of the Senate on the 
bill reported by his subcommittee, I know 
I am expressing the sentiments of every 
one of his colleagues, not only on the 
subcommittee, but on the full Appropri- 
ations Committee, and in the Senate, 
that we wish for him an early and com- 
plete recovery so that he may return to 
his duties. 

We pause, as we consider the bill, to 
recognize his dedication through the 
years, the knowledge, the patience, the 
industry, the constant devotion of LISTER 
Hitt, the Senator from Alabama, to the 
cause of medical research and to the 
cause of a Government that is solicitous 
of its people in promoting the welfare 
and health of this Nation. 

Mr. President, having taken the time 
of the Senate for that quotation, which 
I thought ought to be in the RECORD at 
this time, I wish to say a word about the 
bill, because it must be discussed bit by 
bit. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate and compliment the distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire 
for the eloquent statement he has made 
about Senator Lister HILL. It has been 
my privilege for many years to serve as 
a member of the subcommittee. I know 
of no man who is more dedicated to the 
people than Lister HILL. It is an honor 
for me to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator. 

Representing the minority side of the 
subcommittee, I shall not say to the Sen- 
ate that I am satisfied with the bill 
brought to the Senate for its considera- 
tion. I believe no Senator, on either side 
of the committee, is entirely happy with 
the bill. 

My feeling is that no bill which is con- 
sidered by the Appropriations Committee 
is so difficult to deal with carefully, eco- 
nomically, but justly and adequately as 
is the pending bill, which carries appro- 
priations for many of the health activ- 
ities in this Nation. 

It is very difficult to stand on the floor 
and fight for a reduction, or to sit in 
committee and fight for a reduction, of 
certain appropriations, when one knows 
that in taking that position one is, in 
a sense, limiting the war against heart 
disease, cancer, tuberculosis, and the 
various enemies of health and life and 
happiness in this country. 

Nevertheless, we must deal with these 
appropriations frugally and carefully, 
in spite of the sensitive areas that they 
cover. 

I call the attention of Senators to the 
fact that when the bill came from the 
Bureau of the Budget to the House of 
Representatives, it was nearly a billion 
and three-quarters more than the ap- 
propriations that were made for fiscal 
year 1964. 

The House committee and the House 
of Representatives reduced the bill, so 
that when it reached the Senate com- 
mittee, it was only—if only is the word 
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$654 million plus, over last year’s appro- 
priations. 

But, as has been pointed out by the 
acting chairman of the subcommittee, 
immediately the subcommittee and the 
committee were confronted by the fact 
that after the bill left the House and be- 
fore it could be considered by the Senate 
committee, more than $300,000 in new 
appropriations was added to it, because 
of either new or renewal authorizing 
legislation which had been passed by 
Congress during that interim. 

The committee was faced with over a 
billion dollars more than the fiscal 1964 
appropriations. The actual reduction of 
the money in this bill, strive as we did, 
and with all the power that we had, is 
less than $200 million over the total 
amount that came to us from the House, 
and that was added from downtown. 

The committee has accomplished 
much more in holding down the appro- 
priations in the bill than the bare figures 
would indicate. I call the attention of 
the Senate to the language at page 54, 
the last page of the bill, which was in- 
serted by the subcommittee, and con- 
firmed by the full committee. A new 
section has been added. It is section 
906, and reads as follows: 

Sec. 906. None of the funds contained in 
this Act shall be used for implementing any 


provision of the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964. 


I wish the Record to show that the 
Senate passed the Economic Opportunity 
Act, colloquially known as the antipov- 
erty bill, and that in the bill which is 
before us are appropriations for agencies 
and activities that parallel, if they do not 
in every case duplicate, activities to be 
covered by the new agency to be headed 
by Sargent Shriver. Already before the 
full Committee on Appropriations is a 
supplemental request of more than $900 
million to finance the first year’s activi- 
ties under the authority of the so-called 
antipoverty bill. 

Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Hampshire, as one member of the com- 
mittee, wishes to make one point crystal 
clear. The antipoverty bill has been 
passed, and, as our friends who talk 
about civil rights so frequently use the 
expression, it is the law of the land. As 
@ member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, it is not my intention, even 
though I voted against that bill, to try 
in any sense to starve the agencies that 
va be performing the work under that 

However, all of us know something 
about the way the agencies work down 
at the other end of the avenue—or, 
rather, downtown, because I am not re- 
ferring to the White House, but to the 
departments. I would not give a nickel 
for a man or woman in a responsible 
position in administering any program 
in this Government who did not really 
believe that that program was vitally 
important. They would not be worth 
their salt, otherwise. Sometimes I be- 
lieve we in the Senate and in Congress, 
when we rather glibly talk about bureau- 
crats, and wail about how the money is 
spent downtown, and about how the will 
of Congress is circumvented, do not stop 
to think that when we create a program 
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and when we entrust it to the executive 
department to administer it, we want it 
performed by people who believe in it. 

If they believe in it, they want it to 
grow. That is natural and laudable. 
But it is our job to make certain that it 
does not grow beyond legitimate propor- 
tions. It is our job to make certain that 
we do not have half a dozen depart- 
ments, half a dozen bureaus, or half a 
dozen agencies doing the same work or 
parallel work, when it could be done in 
one agency. 

During the debate in this body on the 
economic opportunity bill, it was said 
again and again by its proponents that 
one of its virtues would be to gather 
under one tent and under one head, with 
the consent and cooperation of the Cab- 
inet officers at the head of the various 
departments, the activities concerning 
the struggle against poverty and the 
various programs under the bill. 

We could go through the bill that is 
before us today and find item after item 
increased over the 1964 appropriation, 
items that are also being taken over and 
administered, with the same work to be 
done, under the new organization. 

It was first the intention of the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire to go through 
the bill and offer amendments to every 
section, reducing to the 1964 level the 
appropriations for every program and 
activity that could be considered as 
duplicating or paralleling the antipov- 
erty activities contemplated by the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act. However, as is 
true of most of the work of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, these things are 
not so easy and simple as they appear. 
In my opinion, it is impossible to go 
through all these items, separate the 
wheat from the chaff, and say with cer- 
tainty that all of one program or half of 
another program or two-thirds of an- 
other program will be duplicated or will 
be taken over by a new agency. One 
reason is that it is only the people in the 
executive departments, who are up to 
their knees in the work, and who know 
all the ins and outs, who would be able 
to make such a separation, even though 
the committee and its staff are faithful, 
able, and experienced. 

So instead of offering such amend- 
ments, which would have reduced the 
bill by nearly half a billion dollars, as 
a conservative estimate, a majority of 
the committee decided—and the full 
committee supported us—that the surest, 
safest, and most careful way to proceed 
would be, if the Senate will pardon my 
use of a slang phrase, “to put the monkey 
directly on the back of the people down- 
town by providing a limitation that none 
of the funds contained in the act shall 
be used for implementing any provision 
of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964.” 

If the bill passes with that language, 
it may well be necessary—let us be fair 
and square about it—for Sargent Shriver 
and his staff to return to Congress with 
a request for a supplemental appropria- 
tion; because, unless I miss my guess, 
that agency is depending on some of the 
appropriations in the bill, and the $900 
million supplemental will be in addition. 
They may come before Congress, and 
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they may be able to justify, they may be 
able to show with reason, through the 
Budget Bureau, of course, the need to 
enlarge their appropriation because of 
the language in the bill, which is a limi- 
tation on the regular appropriations. 
But if that is so, so be it. I am sure we 
shall give them a careful, just, and sym- 
pathetic hearing, because we have no in- 
tention of defeating the purpose of the 
Economic Opportunity Act. 

However, we must not start down this 
long highway, keeping the bureaus op- 
erating, and then putting a frosting on 
top of the appropriations for the new 
agencies. 

I have taken some time because I 
wanted the Recorp to show clearly that 
I think that is the most important feature 
in the bill; and because it is in the bill, 
it means that the committee, in my opin- 
ion, has discharged its duty fully in hold- 
ing appropriations within reason. 

Because that language is included, and 
so long as it remains in the bill, I, as the 
senior minority member of the subcom- 
mittee, am prepared to go along with my 
friend, the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the acting 
chairman of the subcommittee, and sup- 
port the bill in the form in which it now 
appears, and to oppose reducing amend- 
ments which otherwise I might support 
if there were not this safeguard. Of 
course, I shall oppose amendments that 
would increase the appropriation. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment No. 1241. I ask 
unanimous consent that it not be read, 
but that it be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 20, line 5, strike out “$41,065,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$40,565,000”. 

On page 23, line 13, strike out “$28,284,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$27,684,000”, 

On page 24, line 3, strike out “$10,914,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$6,364,000”. 

On page 24, line 3, strike out “$3,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$4,000,000”. 

On page 24, line 9, beginning with the 
word “and” strike out all through the period 
in line 18. 

On page 25, line 3, strike out “$10,030,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$9,716,000”. 

On page 25, line 9, strike out “$7,171,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$6,651,000”. 

On page 26, line 24, strike out “$245,966,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof 225,996,000“. 

On page 26, line 24, strike out “$150,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof 8100, 000,000“. 

On page 27, line 1, strike out “$70,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$100,000,000”. 

On page 27, line 17, strike out “$222,650,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$202,650,000”. 

On page 30, line 9, strike out “$35,354,000” 
and insert in leu thereof “$35,039,000”. 

On page 32, line 8, strike out 164,759,000“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “$163,715,000”. 

On page 33, line 17, beginning with the 
word “special” strike out all through the 
period in line 24. 

On page 35, line 7, strike out 113,250, 
000” and insert in lieu thereof 611,075,000“. 

On page 35, line 12, strike out “$70,147,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$67,847,000”. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
is an economy amendment. It would 
save $40 million. The appropriation, as 
the Senator from New Hampshire has in- 
dicated in his excellent speech, is $1,092 
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million over the appropriation for last 
year, It is an increase from $5,900 mil- 
lion to $7,079 million. With most of 
these increases, massive as they are, it is 
difficult to argue. 

For example, $177 million represents 
the increase for manpower development 
and training activities. 

I shall run through the items and in- 
dicate what the bigger increases are, to 
show why I think it is necessary for the 
bill to be increased. 

An amount of $123,500,000 in addi- 
tional funds over last year for expansion 
one improvement of vocational educa- 

on. 

An amount of $463 million more money 
than 1964 for higher education facilities 
construction. ‘ 

A $47 million increase over 1964 is 
provided for grants for public libraries; 
an $11 million increase for payments for 
school districts; a $34 million increase 
for assistance for school construction; a 
$37 million increase for defense educa- 
tional activities; a $110 million increase 
over 1964 for health professions educa- 
tional assistance; a $42 million increase 
for the National Institutes of Child 
Health and Human Development; a $35 
million increase for construction of com- 
munity mental health centers. 

It is clear that the overwhelming 
amount of the increased spending is for 
education. Every Member of this body 
realizes that if we are to have a strong 
country, if we are to have any real chance 
of overcoming poverty and providing our 
people with a really significant equality of 
opportunity, it will be necessary to have 
Congress appropriate the heavy. cost. 

Now my amendment would reduce the 
amount of the bill $40 million. It would 
not touch anything the administration 
says it must have. But the amendment 
would cut $40 million from the bill by 
reducing every item in the bill that ex- 
ceeds what the President requested to 
the amounts of the President’s budget re- 
quests, except where the administration 
has subsequently indicated approval of 
the increases. 

This is the year when the President 
and Congress have pledged to keep Fed- 
eral spending low. This year Americans 
have enjoyed the luxury of the greatest 
tax cut in history—a luxury which I did 
not believe we should enjoy this year. 
This tax cut reduces Federal revenues. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee, who 
made such a gallant fight on the tax cut, 
and whose leadership I followed. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator from 
Wisconsin. Does he not believe that the 
enjoyment of the tax cut, to which he 
has referred, will result in a considerable 
shock and jolt to millions of people, come 
taxpaying time, next March and April? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes, indeed. This 
is because of the withholding tables. 
Many people who for a lifetime have en- 
joyed refunds, are going to be very much 
surprised. Come taxpaying time, they 
are going to find there is no refund com- 
ing tothem. They will have to dig down 
and in many cases borrow money in order 
to pay their taxes. It will be a real jolt. 
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Mr. GORE. More seriously, will not 
uncounted millions of people be shocked 
into a realization that what they 
thought was a tax cut was but an un- 
justified modification of the withhold- 
ing tables, and they will find that, come 
taxpaying time next April, instead of 
having paid their taxes they will owe 
a considerable tax liability? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I believe that the 
Senator is correct. Especially a great 
majority of those people whose incomes 
are modest or in the lower brackets, 
whose tax cut is only $2, $3, or $4 a week 
at best, who, because of the working 
of the withholding tables, assumed they 
were more generous than they are but 
will soon find, come the day of tax 
reckoning, that their tax cut was very 
modest, indeed. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield further? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. This morning representa- 
tives of the Bureau of the Budget ap- 
peared before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and testified in opposition to a 
small increase in the payments of dis- 
abled veterans, veterans who as single 
persons are receiving no more than $800 
a year income, and for a veteran with 
a wife and family no more than $1,200 
a year income. Of course, the reason 
given was the financial stringency of 
the budget. It was this same Budget 
Bureau which recommended a tax cut 
of $11 billion annually. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee. As 
he knows, I share his very strong views 
concerning the tax cut. 

Mr. President, the tax cut reduces Fed- 
eral revenues. Therefore, increased Fed- 
eral spending means an increased budget 
deficit. We have a big deficit this year 
and we had a big one last year. In- 
creased Federal spending means an in- 
creased budget deficit. This one appro- 
priation bill is more than a billion dol- 
lars higher than last year’s. This one 
bill means a billion dollar bigger deficit. 

A few moments ago, the Senator from 
New Hampshire stated that the monkey 
should go on the backs of those down- 
town, that they understand these pro- 
grams, and that they know where they 
can be cut. I believe that he is correct. 
That is exactly what my amendment 
would do. I would cut out the increases 
and go back to the level the administra- 
tion—the boys downtown—say is ade- 
quate to do the job. Ido not believe that 
anyone in Congress would accuse the 
administration of being against spend- 
ing enough money on education, or of 
being against spending enough money in 
the health field. I feel that the least we 
can do is to refuse to give them more 
money than they request for any item. 
If economy means anything at least we 
ought to stick with this simple principle. 

Mr. President, I should like to continue 
and go into a little bit more detail on my 
amendment. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, before 
the Senator does that, will he yield to me 
for one moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ep- 
monpson in the chair). Does the Sena- 
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tor from Wisconsin yield to the Senator 
from New Hampshire? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. I believe that the pur- 
pose behind the Senator’s amendment is 
the very best. If it had not been for the 
language we put in the bill I would be 
not only supporting his amendment but 
I would also be wanting to cut deeper. 
When we cut an appropriation back to 
last year’s appropriation, I believe that 
sometimes there is great rejoicing down- 
town. They still have plenty to go on, 
and more than is needed; but when we 
put the limitation on in this bill, under 
the scrutiny of the Bureau of the Budget 
and the General Accounting Office and 
everyone else, they are charged with 
their own knowledge that they cannot 
duplicate these new activities. If the ap- 
propriation were cut $40 million, I be- 
lieve that there would be the greatest 
outcry in a long time. It might mean 
cutting it $300 or $500 million simply on 
this language. That is why I was willing 
to forgo supporting the amendment 
such as the very worthy amendment of 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I appreciate very 
much what the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has stated. He may well be correct, 
that the language to which he refers 
may indeed result in a reduction of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. I hope so, 
but at the same time it seems to me that 
my amendment does not really conflict 
with that, because it does not pretend to 
go back to the 1964 level. What it does is 
simply maintain for each item as the 
maximum expenditure the level the ad- 
ministration requested. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from New York and the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, with the 
Senator from Connecticut, I propose to 
indulge in a colloquy with the chairman, 
in order to gain a clear idea of his inten- 
tion on the child care amendment. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from West 
Virginia a few questions, and to discuss 
with him a few items which I consider 
very important, especially on page 41 of 
the bill, line 1, where $6 million has been 
cut to $4 million, and then to line 19, in 
the proviso requiring matching funds. 
What bothers me is that there is written 
in the bill a requirement for matching 
funds. Last year, a similar proviso was 
in the appropriation bill. After a discus- 
sion with the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], and a colloquy be- 
tween myself and the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska], and the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Corton], it 
was agreed to delete that proviso. 

It should be pointed out that at present 
interested States are spending some $258 
million for child welfare services. To- 
day, the Federal share of this $258 mil- 
lion is some $29 million, which means the 
States are spending more than 10 times 
as much as the Federal Government’s 
matching requirement. 

I agree, as I agreed last year, that there 
is nothing wrong with a matching re- 
quirement, but, unfortunately, there is no 
notice to the States that the matching 
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requirement would be a condition for 
them receiving funds for child day care 
services. We all know as a practical 
matter that the State legislatures have 
practically all gone home. In my State, 
the legislature meets next in January of 
1965. I believe that this is probably the 
case in most of the 50 States. The legis- 
latures in most States cannot comply 
with the matching requirement hecause 
they are not now meeting. 

I wish to read the colloquy that took 
place last year between the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] 
and myself. 

A question from Mr. Hruska: 


I should like to ask the Senator from Con- 
necticut what would be his judgment as to 
the desirability, in timely and considered 
fashion, of adopting the concept of State par- 
ticipation in the program of the kind pro- 
posed? 

Mr. Rrnrcorr. In reply to the senior Sena- 
tor from Nebraska, I should first like to 
thank him for his gracious remarks * * * 
I agree with the Senator from Nebraska that 
it probably would be advisable to have a 
specific matching formula. In due course, 
if it would be the desire of the Senator from 
Nebraska specifically to insert a matching 
formula in the future, I would support him 
in that desire. 


Then, as the colloquy continues, Mr. 
Hruska then said: 


Mr. Hruska. Hence, one method that 
could be used would be to amend the organic 
law—the original law—which provides for 
the program itself. 

Another way that the result could be ac- 
complished would be by the procedure we 
have resorted to here, but with sufficient 
advance notice to alert all interested par- 
ties, Do I correctly understand the Senator 
from Connecticut to say that either of those 
methods would be considered suitable and 
effective and would receive his support on 
the basis of timeliness? 

Mr. Rristcorr. They would. As I indicated 
on the floor of the Senate and in the confer- 
ence it would receive my support because I 
believe it is proper, I believe that the States 
could comply. In my opinion the States 
would be willing to comply, because the need 
is basic, not only throughout the country, 
but in each of the 50 States.. 

I am confident that there should be such 
a matching requirement in the basic legisla- 
tion or in the appropriations, and if the 
States were to have an opportunity to make 
their plans timely, there would be no diffi- 
culty about the States matching the Federal 
program. 


On the question of timeliness, when 
the executive branch sent up the budget 
request, and the budget requirement, 
there was no provision in it for a match- 
ing requirement. The measure went to 
the House first. The House passed a 
$6 million budget with no matching re- 
quirement. 

The first indication and the first no- 
tice that the States received that there 
would be a matching requirement was 
sometime in August of this year. Since 
the legislatures are not in session, it is 
impossible for them to comply. What 
I contemplated last year was that a 
matching formula bill would be intro- 
duced and I would support that measure. 
But this has not been done. I recognize 
the fairness of what is being recom- 
mended by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. The only objection that I have is as 
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to the timeliness of the matching re- 
quirement. 

I would say to the members of the 
‘Committee on Appropriations, and to the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
that it would seem in all fairness that we 
should delete this proviso. The element 
of timeliness is not involved. The States 
should not be punished. We would be 
depriving the States of the opportunity 
to take advantage of this program, even 
though the States today are spending 
10 times as much money as the Federal 
Government requires them to spend in 
matching funds in the field of child wel- 
fare. 

I hope that the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD] and the 
distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Corton] will recognize the 
justice of it, and accede to an amend- 
ment on this portion of the bill to de- 
lete the matching proviso that is being 
discussed. 

I also hope that, since the administra- 
tion asked for $8 million, which was cut 
back by the House to $6 million, the Sen- 
ate would recognize the inadequacy of a 
$4. million figure and go back to the $6 
million figure approved by the House for 
this program. 

We have two factors then which I hope 
will be corrected. We have the inade- 
quate amount and the matching proviso 
which makes the whole appropriation a 
nullity if it stays in the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield 
first to the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, I join 
with Senator Risicorr in his request of 
the chairman, the ranking minority 
members, and other members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee who are han- 
dling the bill, for the reasons that the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Risrcorr] has so well stated—and 
upon which he is so authoritatively able 
to comment, as the former Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. With due deference, I 
state that I was the author of the first 
day care center bill. I sponsored this 
bill for many years, until funds were in- 
cluded for day care centers in this ap- 
propriation bill. 

There is presently a general matching 
fund arrangement with the States. The 
States have to match the amount which 
the Federal Government allocates to gen- 
eral child welfare. Services on a sliding 
scale varying from one-third to two- 
thirds of Federal expenditures. 

Members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee apparently thought a case could 
be made out not only for State match- 
ing funds for Federal expenditures spe- 
cifically on day care services, but also 
for a specific 50-50 formula for matching 
funds. 

I believe that the plea of the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
RrsicorFr] is most worthy. I hope that 
itismet. I believe this solution is proper. 
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The States should have time to express 
themselves on this matter. And the day 
care people themselves—who are so de- 
voted and have poured so much of their 
effort, time, and energy into the pro- 
gram for years—should also have an op- 
portunity to express themselves on the 
matching fund provision, so that we may 
see whether a 50-50 matching arrange- 
ment is practical, and whether the views 
of the members of the Appropriations 
Committee can be complied with. 

I also emphasize to the Senator from 
West Virginia that the testimony clearly 
shows that the problem is growing—not 
receding—9.3 million American women 
are now working mothers. This repre- 
sents a great addition to the national 
wealth. 

The day care center movement—and I 
believe Senator Risicorr would be as 
expert a witness on that matter as we 
could find—is responsible for the oppor- 
tunity which mothers now have to main- 
tain themselves and thus not be forced 
to go on welfare. That is the alterna- 
tive. They either get a job, or the whole 
family is on welfare. This is not a case 
of a money-spending amendment. It is 
a money-saving amendment. 

I hope very much that most serious 
consideration will be given to Senator 
Rrsicorr’s views. Any of us could, of 
course, move to strike this proviso. We 
could move to restore the figure to $6 
million. 

But I say to my friend, the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Byrp], that I 
believe it is, at this time, inappropriate 
to do so in a case such as this until we 
have discussed the matter. This is the 
kind of situation that we ought to talk 
out in the family. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
join the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Rrsicorr] and the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits]. 

I have received a number of communi- 
cations on the subject in the past 2 days. 
I endorse what has been said by the two 
previous speakers. They have made the 
case very well. 

There is one further point that the 
senior Senator from New York men- 
tioned. That relates to the significance 
of these centers. They have been ex- 
tremely important in my State. I be- 
lieve they have a great and important 
use in other fields, in addition to the 
immediate objective of day care centers. 

I join both Senators who have spoken 
on this subject. I urge the committee 
to work this matter out. I have been 
told that quite a number of centers will 
have to be closed until the next meeting 
of the legislature. This would be most 
unfortunate. 

I do hope that the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee will straighten 
this matter out. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 
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Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the senior Senator from 
New York {Mr. Javrrs]. 

Much concern has been expressed in 
my State as to whether this is a retro- 
active provision. If it is to be retro- 
active to the beginning of the present 
fiscal year, South Carolina—and possi- 
bly many other States—will find them- 
selves in a financial pinch. They have 
gone forward in this program since the 
beginning of the fiscal year under the 
assumption that the program would be 
operated as in the past. And suddenly 
they find that they must provide match- 
ing funds. 

I am sure that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from West Virginia can well under- 
stand the predicament in which a State 
will find itself if the provision is to 
be retroactive. It would be my hope 
that either that section would be stricken 
or so amended that it would not be ap- 
plied in a retroactive manner. In that 
way the States would not be caught in 
a pinch, as apparently they will be under 
the proposed language. I wonder if the 
Senator from West Virginia has any 
thoughts on the subject. I wonder if he 
would be willing to accept some amend- 
ment that would so apply that the sec- 
tion would not be made retroactive. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have been discussing the subject 
with the distinguished ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee, the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. COTTON]. 
We shall try to reach some agreement 
which will be pleasing to Senators who 
have spoken in regard to the item. I 
recognize the dilemma in which many 
States will find themselves if the provi- 
sion in the bill is not amended. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Corron] and I are discussing the 
subject now. We are trying to reach an 
agreement which will meet the objections 
which have been raised by Senators. 

Mr. JAVITS obtained the floor. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
New York. I wish to associate myself 
with the remarks that have been made 
with reference to the child care provi- 
sion of the bill. Yesterday I talked with 
Dr. Ellen Winston, who is Co mer 
of Welfare, and whom most Senators 
know. At one time Dr. Winston held a 
position in North Carolina similar to the 
one she so ably holds in the Department 
here. 

I emphasize the point which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina 
has made. There is a possibility, at 
least, that States that have spent 
money—and I believe wisely—might be 
required to repay it to the Federal Gov- 
ernment out of funds that they do not 
have. I believe it would be a great mis- 
take to pass the bill in its present form 
with any such requirement in it, 

I should like to associate myself with 
the ed Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Risicorr] and other Sen- 
ators who have spoken in respect to that 
particular section of the bill. I have 
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already spoken to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. Byrp] re- 
garding it. I, too, hope that he and the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Corron] will be able to agree 
to delete completely that provision, and, 
if possible, restore the other $2 million 
which was taken out by the committee 
of the Senate. 

By all means I hope that the matching 
fund provision of the bill will be com- 
pletely eliminated 

J return to what the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBI- 
corr] said. I would not be opposed to 
such a requirement being imposed some- 
where along the road. Probably it 
‘should have been imposed previously. 
But I believe that the States should have 
time to make preparations. The States 
should know that the requirement will 
be imposed so that they can make provi- 
sion to take care of their share in the 
program. I believe that counties, cities, 

and States that receive money for the 
program should contribute something to 
it, for they are the ones that receive the 
benefits from the program. But I do 
not believe that we ought to include the 
proposed provision in the bill. As the 
Senator so ably pointed out, very few, if 
any, of the State legislatures will meet 
‘until next year. I do not know of any 
State legislatures that will meet prior to 
that time. A great hardship would be 
imposed on the services which I know 
are in operation and are doing a wonder- 
ful job. I hope that the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
and his colleagues on the committee will 
agree to delete that item from the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I wish to echo the ex- 
pressions of the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits] and other Senators with re- 
spect to the item. I, too, urge on the 
chairman of the committee and the 
other members of the committee rein- 
statement of the program. The situa- 
tion is exactly as has been stated by the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut 
Mr. Risicorr] with respect to the meet- 
‘ing of State legislatures. -Wyoming finds 
itself in a similar position. I am sure 
that the States would be willing to ap- 
propriate matching funds. I know that 
Wyoming has always done so and would 
be willing to do so again. By the same 
token, if States should find themselves 
suddenly deprived of the funds, they 
would be in a bad state of confusion as 
to what to do. A very material service 
would be curtailed. I, too, implore the 
committee to exercise its prerogative and 
restore the provision. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield again 
briefly? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
‘appreciate the Senator’s yielding to me 
for a brief remark. I had discussed the 
subject thoroughly with my colleague 
[Mr. Ervin]. My colleague is in thor- 
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ough agreement with what I have said 
and what is being said by other Senators. 
He would be present in the Chamber to 
make the statement himself if he were 
not engaged in another meeting. He 
could not get here in time. I wish the 
Senate to know that the North Carolina 
Senators are unanimous in support of 
the proposal. 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe that the Sena- 
tors from New York are also unanimously 
in agreement. I now yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. KEATING. Ithank my colleague. 
The day care assistance program is one 
of the very finest of Federal programs 
and one which has been unusually effec- 
tive in New York City. It has enabled 
a great many working mothers to secure 
proper care for their children. I regret 
deeply that the committee felt it neces- 
sary to reduce the amount allowed by 
the House, and also to require specific 
matching funds. I very much hope that 
the $2 million cut by the Senate commit- 
tee will be restored in conference. As 
you know the budget request was $8 mil- 
lion—$4 million more than the Senate 
committee has allowed. 

The very least we should do, it seems 
to me, is to accept the suggestion of the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Risicorr], so as to make it possible 
for the program to continue without the 
matching funds for the present until 
some fixed date. Otherwise the whole 
program would end. It would mean at 
least a suspension in services by a num- 
ber of these very important centers. I 
hope that the committee will see fit to 
accept the date suggested by the Senator 
from Connecticut or some other date 
before imposing a guillotine upon the 
program, And, I express the hope that 
the full amount of funds appropriated by 
the House will be restored. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague 
very much for his intercession. 

I should like now to yield to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia if he is ready 
to give us his views. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, as I indicated a little earlier, 
the committee last year put the States 
on notice that they would be expected 
to match these day care grants. I rec- 
ognize, and my colleagues on the com- 
mittee recognize, that very few of the 
State legislatures have had an opportu- 
nity to meet and take action in that re- 
gard. On the basis of the recommenda- 
tion of the subcommittee, the commit- 
tee acted to require matching of Federal 
grants by the State legislatures. The 
committee felt that we should proceed in 
that direction. So we have the provision 
as it is written in the bill today before 
the Senate. 

I have discussed the question with 
Senators who have spoken on the floor 
of the Senate. I have discussed it with 
the ranking minority member of the 
committee, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Corton]. Recognizing, 
as I said earlier, the dilemma in which 
the various State legislatures would find 
themselves—most of the States not hav- 
ing legislative sessions until the begin- 
ning of the forthcoming year—we have 
agreed to submit an amendment, which 
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I shall offer and ask to have stated for 
the information of the Senate. 

I trust that the amendment will be 
agreeable to Senators who have very 
rightly, I believe, raised the objection. I 
trust that it will meet the objection they 
have raised. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from West 
Virginia will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 41, 
line 20, after the word “used” it is pro- 
posed to insert “on or after April 1, 
1965”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the amendment would give 
the State legislatures an opportunity to 
meet in the month of January, as my 
State legislature meets, or in January 
and February—and I assume most State 
legislatures will meet during the first 2 
or 3 months of the forthcoming year— 
to deal with the problem and take steps 
to provide adequate matching moneys 
to cover the fourth quarter of the fiscal 
year 1965, so that the provision written 
into the bill originally by the committee 
will not take effect until the beginning 
of that fourth quarter. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, wall the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. Is it the understand- 
ing of the chairman of the committee 
that if the amendment is adopted, pay- 
ments until the fourth quarter—that is, 
until after April 1, 1965—will be made 
on the basis of the 1964 appropriation, 
which has been a continuing appropria- 
tion thus far on the basis of $6 million 
rather than $4 million? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. It would 
be on a proportionate basis with refer- 
ence to whatever appropriation is pro- 
vided, $4 million being the amount that 
is provided in the bill. This would mean 
there would be $1 million for each of the 
four quarters. So, as of April 1, 1965, 
presumably there would be $1 million left 
in the Federal appropriation. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, already 
under the continuing resolution there 
have been some payments on the basis 
of 1964. Is that right? There is no ex- 
pectation to recapture that? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. That 
amount would be charged against the $4 
million appropriated in this bill. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, I know 
that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
RisicorFr] will wish to comment on this 
matter. If I may address the chairman 
of the subcommittee—and we certainly 
appreciate what the chairman is doing. 
Does not equity dictate that there should 
be some means to meet the very problem 
that the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Corton] has brought out; namely, 
that the assumption upon which the Sen- 
ate committee provided $4 million will 
have been, by this amendment, materi- 
ally changed? In other words, if there 
is not to be 50-50 matching, is it not 
necessary to increase the funds that have 
been allowed in order equitably to carry 
out the extension of the program? In 
other words, if the date for initiating 
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the matching fund program is extended, 
but sufficient money is not provided, the 
States are being hit just as hard as they 
would be if they had to meet the program 
immediately on a 50-50 basis. Is that 
not the case? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. No; that 
would not be the case, because the $4 
million is the same figure on which the 
States have been operating during the 
last fiscal year. i 

Mr. JAVITS. I thought it was $6 mil- 
lion, and the House had included $6 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. No; it 
was $4 million. 

Mr. JAVITS. Then they are given a 
reduction in the quotient—— 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. No. 

Mr. JAVITS. I wonder if the com- 
mittee thought it was improving the 
program by providing the $4 million, 
rather than the House approved amount 
of $6 million because it was to be on a 
50-50 matching basis? Heretofore, the 
States had operated under an appropria- 
tion of $4 million. 

Since the response has been in a family 
spirit on this question, the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Rrsicorr] and I 
thought the chairman would consider 
seriously the matter of increasing the 
amount to the House figure, perhaps not 
at this very moment, but while the bill 
was being debated or while the Proxmire 
amendment was being considered, to 
take into account the fact that the date 
for initiating the matching formula is 
being deferred until April 1, 1965. 

I wonder if the Senator would permit 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBI- 
corr] to comment on that? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I thank the Senator. 
First, let me say to my friend from West 
Virginia that the date of April 1, 1965, 
will not be a burden. As a former Gov- 
ernor, I know that the legislature of 
Connecticut, which will come into ses- 
sion in January, will have an oppor- 
tunity to pass a supplemental appropria- 
tion bill to take care of the appropria- 
tions in the last quarter. I do not know 
what the procedures are in Wyoming 
or New York or South Carolina, for ex- 
ample. But the Senator from New York 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
have made a good case when they point 
out that the $4 million program the 
States had in the beginning permitted 
them to have an $8 million program. 
When we adopt the new program, it is 
no longer an $8 million program. 

While I am very grateful to the chair- 
man for giving us an opportunity now 
to match the funds, I would hope the 
Senator from West Virginia would con- 
sult with the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire to see if they could not go along 
with the House figure of $6 million. It 
would put everybody back in the status 
quo and satisfy those of us who have 
raised the question on the floor. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The 
House figure is $6 million. The Senator 
from New Hampshire and the Senator 
from West Virginia do not believe the 
Senate should act at this time to increase 
the amount from $4 million to $6 million. 
It is a matter which can be settled in 
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conference. We feel that the step we 
propose to take, in response to the very 
eloquent presentations of the Senators 
who have spoken in respect of the prob- 
lem which is common to all States, is suf- 
ficient. We are willing to have the 
Senate act on the amendment at the ap- 
propriate time, but we think the figure 
of $4 million should remain as it was 
reported by the committee. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I would like to know how 
a State like Vermont, the legislature of 
which has been ordered not to take any 
action except on reapportionment, could 
comply with the matching requirement. 
It could not possibly do so. The legisla- 
ture has been prohibited by the courts 
from making any appropriations or ap- 
pointments. Even if the State could 
make an appropriation no one would be 
legally empowered to spend the money. 
How is the State to comply with the 
court order and at the same time comply 
with the requirements of the bill? 

When the legislature meets in session 
in January it would take at least 2 
months to reapportion. Then it would 
be necessary to have new elections and a 
session of the newly elected legislature 
before the State could qualify for any 
Federal matching funds. What would 
the Senator from West Virginia do if 
he were a Vermont voter? I am a voter 
at the present time. Anyway, I hope to 
retain my one vote as long as possible. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I am, of 
course, sympathetic with the situation 
in which the Senator from Vermont finds 
himself. I can appreciate his predica- 
ment. But I do not think this is the sole 
problem that will confront the Vermont 
Legislature. 

Mr. AIKEN. Not the major one, 
either. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I do not 
feel the committee would be justified in 
proceeding any further than has been 
suggested by the ranking minority mem- 
ber and myself. We feel that this pro- 
posal would treat the problem generally. 

As I indicated, the committee put the 
States on notice a year ago that it was 
going to expect them to provide match- 
ing moneys. We feel that, if the com- 
mittee did act in haste in this instance, 
certainly an amendment would serve to 
rectify the situation. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I do not 
think either the Senator from Connecti- 
cut or I will give up hope until the third 
reading. The Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. PROXMIRE] has been gracious in 
yielding to us. We have made a little 
progress. Perhaps we can consult again 
with the acting chairman. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Let me 
say to the Senator from New York that 
he need not give up hope until the con- 
ference, which is at least 2 weeks away, 
but I doubt that any further consulta- 
tions on this subject today will change 
the situation. 

Mr. JAVITS. In good faith, I would 
not want the amendment the Senator 
has sent to the desk to be agreed upon 
until the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Risrcorr] and I agree not to press for 
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an increase of the figure. After consul- 
tation and decision, we will advise the 
Senator. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
been yielded to most graciously by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE], 
I will ask him to yield no more unless he 
wishes me to do so, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, I wish to express 
my appreciation to the Senator from 
West Virginia for the support he has 
given in this matter. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Massachusetts asked me if 
I would yield him 5 minutes to discuss an 
amendment which he has discussed with 
the chairman of the committee. I ask 
unanimous consent that I may do so 
without losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

EXPENSES IN CONNECTION WITH INAUGURAL 

CEREMONIES 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
if this discussion takes more than 5 min- 
utes, I shall withdraw the amendment. 
I offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 54, 
after line 20, insert the following: 

TITLE X—-LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
Senate 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate 
Joint Committee on Inaugural Ceremonies 
of 1965 

For construction of platform and seating 
stands and for salaries and expenses of con- 
ducting the inaugural ceremonies of the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, January 20, 1965, in accordance with 
such program as may be adopted by the joint 
committee authorized by concurrent resolu- 
tion of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, $265,000. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin will be temporarily laid 
aside for the consideration of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, i 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the amendment is offered by the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. JorDAN] and 
myself. It concerns the inaugural ex- 
penses in connection with the building 
of the stands for the inaugural cere- 
monies, It amounts to $265,000. 

Ordinarily the amount would be added 
to a supplemental appropriation bill. 
However, the supplemental bill will not 
be passed before some time in the middle 
of September. It is therefore necessary 
to add this amendment as a rider on the 
pending bill. I have talked about it with 
the Senator from West Virginia, who is 
in charge of the bill, and the Senator 
from New Hampshire, the ranking mi- 
nority member. I believe it agreeable 
to both that the amendment be added to 
the pending bill. It is a necessary ex- 
pense, and it is necessary to do this now. 

While we do not like to add riders, I 
believe it is the necessary thing to do in 
connection with this item. 0 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be printed in the 
Record at this point a brief statement 
which I have prepared in conjunction 
with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The bulk of this money, $215,000, will be 
used by the Architect of the Capitol to con- 
struct the platform and seating stands for 
the inauguration in January. The Architect 
of the Capitol has advised that bids have 
been solicited for the construction of the 
platform and the stands and are scheduled 
to be opened August 31. It has been the 
custom in the past to award the bids the 
day after Labor Day in order to assure that 
everything will be in order for the inaugura- 
tion. 

Normally, the funds for this purpose would 
be included in the supplemental appropria- 
tions bill. However, it does not appear that 
the supplemental appropriations bill will be 
cleared by the Congress in sufficient time 
to award the bids in early September. Ac- 
cordingly, the chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Inaugural Ceremonies, Mr. JORDAN, 
and in my capacity as ranking Republican 
member, we have concluded that these funds 
should be considered on the Labor-HEW bill, 
which is the last vehicle in which these funds 
can be included in sufficient time. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL]. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire and I have discussed the matter 
with the Senator from Massachusetts, 
as has been indicated, and we have 
agreed to accept the amendment. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the 
Recorp ought to show, before the vote 
on the amendment, that the amendment 
has nothing whatever to do with the De- 
partments of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, or Labor. It is being attached 
to the appropriation bill, because we are 
now at the end of the procession, so to 
speak; however, we do not want any 
public review of the bill to have this 
sum charged to what is being asked for 
in the appropriation bill for the depart- 
ments I have named. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from New Hampshire has expressed it 
much better than I have tried to do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now recurs on the amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may yield briefly to the 
Senator from Rhode Island. I under- 
stand he has a matter he wishes to 
discuss. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection the pending Proxmire 
amendment will be temporarily laid 
aside. : 

The amendment offered by the Senator 
from Rhode Island will be stated. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 50, 
line 7, after the word “laws” it is pro- 
posed to strike out $24,000,000 and insert 
in lieu thereof $25,250,000. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
discussed this amendment in committee, 
and I intimated then that I would pursue 
the matter on the floor. I have had some 
conversations with the distinguished 
Senator in charge of the bill, and I have 
also discussed it with the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Corton], the ranking minority member 
of the subcommittee. 

All that the bill does is to restore the 
original budget figure. It was cut by the 
House to $24 million. I attended the 
hearings, and I heard a very solid case 
made before the committee with respect 
to the number of new cases that have 
been added. I hope the Members of the 
Senate will understand that unless we 
expedite the hearing of these cases, we 
shall work ourselves into work stoppages 
and unfair situations, which will actu- 
ally result in more expense than would 
be involved by the adoption of the 
amendment. Of course, the money 
would provide additional personnel to 
hear these cases. 

I have a statement in explanation 
of the amendment, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR PASTORE 

The purpose of the proposed amendment is 
to restore $1,250,000 to the appropriation of 
the National Labor Relations Board to en- 
able it to meet a critical situation in its 
workload caused by a rapidly rising case 
intake. 

The House acted on the express assump- 
tion that the agency could handle its mount- 
ing volume of work with $1,250,000 less than 
the budget request, as pared down at the 
direction of the President. This action 
would reduce the authorized positions re- 
quested by 147. 

Since then the agency has presented to the 
Senate committee further evidence showing 
that the caseload, which originates with peti- 
tioners and charging parties outside the 
agency, and the attendant problems of back- 
log and delay, have been increasing at a rate 
eyen faster than anticipated. For example, 
during the past year despite a genuine effort 
to remain current, the volume of formal con- 
tested work pending before hearing exam- 
iners and before the Board has increased 
more than 50 percent. 

Rises of 10 and 7 percent in unfair labor 
practice and representation workloads neces- 
sitate 140 new positions over 1964. Reduc- 
tion of backlogs and improved investigations, 
as requested in prior congressional action, 
will require the balance of 70 positions. 
Roughly nine-tenths of the requested posi- 
tions will be in the field offices. The $1,250,- 
000 restored by the amendment will enable 
the agency to meet these urgent case- 
processing needs and halt the accumulation 
of contested issues for want of manpower, 

In view of the agency’s growing caseload, 
and also its increasing involvement in mat- 
ters of critical national concern; that is, 
shipping, missile sites, space programs, the 
monetary savings contemplated by the pro- 
posed cut in the agency’s budget would ap- 
pear prejudicial to the national interest. 

It is important for industrial relations 
stability generally that we facilitate the res- 
olution of controversies over representation 
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and unfair practices by the orderly processes 
established by Congress, rather than by eco- 
nomic conflict. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I believe the Senator from 
Rhode Island has presented a persuasive 
justification for his amendment. The 
workload of the agency involved is not 
one over which the agency has any con- 
trol. It is not something that can be 
turned on and off like a faucet in the 
kitchen. As I recall the figures, over the 
past 5 years there has been an annual 
rate of increase in unfair labor practice 
situations of 13 percent, and there has 
been an annual rate of increase in repre- 
sentation petitions, over the past 5 years, 
of 10 percent. 

I believe that the estimates submitted 
by the agency took into account very 
conservative increases of 10 and 7 per- 
cent, respectively, in the two categories. 

In view of these conservative estimates, 
and the fact that the number of so-called 
merit cases increased 10 percent last year 
over the previous year, and in view of 
the additional fact that the present high 
level of economic activity in the country 
is quite likely to stimulate increased 
business for the Board, I feel that the 
Senator from Rhode Island is thoroughly 
justified in offering the amendment. 

I have discussed it with the Senator 
from New Hampshire, and we are pre- 
pared to accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, there 
is another matter which I should like to 
discuss briefly. A new section has been 
added to the bill. It is section 906. It 
provides that no funds contained in the 
act shall be used for implementing any 
provision of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964. 

It is my understanding that this lim- 
itation is a safeguard. It is not designed 
to prevent or inhibit the coordination 
of activities under this appropriation 
with activities under the antipoverty 
bill, and in fact, such coordination is ex- 
tremely important to the success of both 
programs. Nor is it designed to prevent 
the Office of Economic Opportunity and 
other agencies and departments from 
cooperating together to carry out a joint 
project where both have special interests 
and where joint action results in greater 
efficiency and economy. 

In short, this limitation is intended 
to reinforce injunctions against dupli- 
cation and overlap under these programs, 
but to allow and to encourage all possi- 
ble coordination and cooperation where 
this results in greater economy and 
efficiency. 

Mr. President, the provision was orig- 
inally suggested by the distinguished 
ranking minority Member, the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Corron]. I 
believe he had good cause to make sure 
that there would be no duplication of 
these programs. We should make it 
abundantly clear in the legislative his- 
tory of this matter that we do not intend 
in any way to limit the efficiency of these 
programs. What we are trying to do is 
to avoid duplication. I hope that is 
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exactly what the purpose of this pro- 
vision is. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve I can agree with what I under- 
stand to be the purport of the statement 
of the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island. This is a very delicate matter 
in making the legislative history for this 
bill. The word “coordinate” is a word 
that has been used throughout the years 
that the Senator from New Hampshire 
has been serving both in the House and 
in the Senate. Many times the word 
“coordinate” is a word used to justify 
two organizations doing the same thing. 

The purpose of the language is not to 
stifle proper programs—programs con- 
templated and authorized by Congress. 
It is to prevent a practice which has de- 
veloped, of getting money from Congress 
for one agency, and then we find an- 
other agency is conducting parallel ac- 
tivities. Actually, the regular appro- 
priation bill provides funds which are to 
be used as contributions to State pro- 
grams. There is a similar program con- 
templated in the new agency that will be 
purely Federal. There are distinctive 
features which we must recognize in 
making legislative history. The purpose 
of the. language is to put an absolute 
limitation on the use of funds for the 
same or parallel activities, when there 
is no real, distinctive difference or no 
satisfactory reason why the activities of 
two agencies cannot be conducted by one. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
New Hampshire seeks to prevent two 
agencies from stepping on each other’s 
toes, and each one asking for money for 
the privilege of doing so. I understand 
that. 

On the other hand, I think it should 
be made clear to everyone that this pro- 
vision will not prevent the overall agency 
from carrying on its activities. We do 
not, however, want to appropriate money 
under this bill to be used for the activi- 
ties of the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity, that was created by the Employment 
Opportunity Act of 1964, because our 
understanding is that that agency will 
seek appropriations for its activities later. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
shall discuss each of the reductions 
briefly. 

First the amendment would cut $500,- 
000 from vocational rehabilitation—re- 
search and training. This money would 
have been used for additional develop- 
ment grants to vocationally and medi- 
cally oriented centers. This increase 
was requested by the National Rehabili- 
tation Association in the Senate hear- 
ings. It was not mentioned in the House 
or requested in the budget. Without 
this amount, almost $6 million more 
was appropriated to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for this 
purpose this year than was appropriated 
last year. 

Next, the amendment proposes a re- 
duction of $600,000 for Community 
Health Practice and Research. This 
amount would have been used for for- 
mula grants to schools of public health. 
The increase was requested by repre- 
sentatives of the Association of Schools 
for Public Health. Again, it was not in- 
cluded in the budget. It was not even 
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included in the Department’s request to 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Next, the amendment would cut 
$4,550,000 from the appropriation for 
the control of tuberculosis. It would 
eliminate completely a $5 million 
formula grant appropriation because the 
Bureau of the Budget decided that the 
formula grant system is no longer 
workable due to the fact that all States 
receive a share of formula grant funds. 
Yet certain States do not have a tuber- 
culosis problem. 

Five hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars is also cut back in the operating 
expense. However, $1 million is to be 
added to the project grant program. 
This puts the program at $4 million, 
which is $3 million below the amount 
appropriated in the House bill. 

The $4 million equals the amount re- 
quested for project grants in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. It is precisely what the 
President’s experts, who are handling 
the problem, say they need to do the job. 

Fifth, the amendment would cut $314,- 
000 from the item for control of vene- 
real diseases. This amount would have 
been used for additional personnel re- 
quired by the States to achieve the level 
of staffing recommended by the Surgeon 
General’s task force. On pages 910 and 
911 of the Senate hearings, a Communi- 
cable Diseases Center representative 
says that CDC can continue to make 
progress within the budget amount. The 
budget amount is all they say they need, 
all that they can at this time use most 
efficiently. 

Sixth, the amendment would cut 
$520,000 from the item for dental serv- 
ices and resources. This amount would 
have been used to stimulate the develop- 
ment of adequate State and local re- 
sources in order to combat the increas- 
ing dental health problem of the Nation. 
This money would have been appor- 
tioned about as follows: 

Ten thousand dollars to each State, 
regardless of size, regardless of need, re- 
gardless of population. The amount 
would be exactly $10,000 to each. 

Five thousand dollars would have been 
apportioned to the District of Columbia; 
$5,000 to Puerto Rico; $5,000 to Guam; 
and $5,000 to the Virgin Islands. 

This amount was not requested by the 
President. The method of financing 
the program is unfair because the small- 
est State gets as much as the largest 
State, and $10,000 per State is not 
enough to hire a good administrator, 
much less start a program. 

Seventh, the amendment would cut 
$20 million from the overall amount for 
hospital construction. It cuts $50 mil- 
lion from amounts to be used for con- 
struction of general purpose hospitals 
and adds $30 million for construction of 
long-term treatment hospitals for the 
chronically ill and aged. This is pre- 
cisely in accordance with the President’s 
budget and represents recognition of the 
need for more hospitals for the treat- 
ment of chronic illness and for the aged, 
and the lessened need for general pur- 
pose hospitals. 

The next item cuts $315,000 from the 
Water Supply and Pollution Control. 
This would have been used to staff three 
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water pollution control laboratories prior 
to the opening of the facilities. This ap- 
pears on the face of it completely un- 
necessary, since the facilities will not be 
used until they are opened, and the ad- 
ministration does not wish it because 
they state they cannot use it. 

The next item is a cut of $1,044,000 in 
General Research and Services. This 
would have been used for an increase in 
fellowships because last year $1,776,000 
worth of qualified fellowships remained 
unfunded. These fellowships are in the 
Division of Research Facilities and Re- 
sources, Office of International Research, 
and National Institute of General Medi- 
cal Sciences. This latter Institute spon- 
sors the basic research. 

It would seem that other general re- 
search funds could be diverted into these 
fellowship programs, in view of the large 
amounts remaining unspent in the In- 
stitute. For example, in 1963, 15.1 per- 
cent of the funds appropriated for the 
Institute were not spent on activities of 
the Institute. That amount was more 
than $24 million that they could not find 
a use for. 

The next item is National Cancer In- 
stitute, and my amendment would cut 
$10 million from it. There is nothing 
more unpopular, I suppose, than cancer, 
and it would be hard to conceive of an 
amendment less likely to receive public 
support than an amendment to reduce 
$10 million for cancer research, but it 
just does not make any sense to give the 
administration more money than they 
say is feasible, and that they can use 
providently even in this regard. 

This would have been used for special 
cancer virus research aimed especially 
at leukemia. In view of the fact that 
more than $27 million of the amount ap- 
propriated for the Institute in 1963 was 
not spent by the Institute, it would seem 
that other Institute funds could be chan- 
neled into this program. This is the ad- 
ministration position and it makes sense 
to me. 

The next cut is for the National Insti- 
tute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, 
and my amendment would cut $175,000 
from that. This would have been used 
for an increase in fellowships. The Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee provided 
overall an increase of $1.2 million over 
last year for this program. In view of 
the fact that testimony in committee in- 
dicated the program expects only 90 ad- 
ditional qualified applicants, and that 
the average amount of the fellowship 
grant is $8,500, my arithmetic indicates 
$765,000 is all they can use. Even with 
my amendment they would have an ad- 
ditional $1 million, 

Next item is the National Institute of 
Allergy and Infectious Diseases. My 
amendment cuts $2.3 million from that; 
$300,000 of this is for additional fellow- 
ships; $2 million would be used 
for increased organ transplant research. 
Again, the Institute does not spend all of 
its funds. In 1963, over $3 million of the 
amount appropriated was not spent by 
the Institute. 

Mr. President, before I yield the floor, 
I wish to ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a table showing 
the amount of new obligated authority, 
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the lapsing unobligated balances, and the 
percentage relationship for general re- 
search, for cancer research, and for re- 
search in: mental health, heart disease, 
dental, for metabolic diseases, for allergy 
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and infectious diseases, and neurological 
and blindness work. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


National Institutes of Health 


[Dollar amounts in thousands] 
GRS NCI NIMH NHI NIDR |NIAMD | NIAID | NINDB 

FISCAL YEAR 1961 
New obligational authority. $83,900 | $111,000 | $95, 761 $15,500 | $61,200 | 844, 000 $49, 600 
Unobligated balance lapsing. $860 $5, 1 $4, 261 $1, 476 $972 $3, 138 $1, 858 
Percent unobligatedd 1.7 4. 4.4 1. 6.3 5.1 1. 5 3.7 

FISCAL YEAR 1962 
New obligational authority. $127, 589 | $142, $108, 838 | $132, $17, $81,802 | $56,074 $70, 762 
Unobligated balance lapsing. “ $10,773 | $27,273 $1,526 | $22, 241 476 $3, 765 $1, 840 $8, 755 
Percent unobligated - 19.1 1.4 16. 7 14.3 4.6 3.3 12.4 

FISCAL YEAR 1963 

New obligational authority. . $159,703 | $155,697 | $143,575 | $147,374 | $21,199 | $103,388 | $66, 137 472 
Unobligated balance lapsing..| 824. 107 | $27, 146 $5,128 | $29, 883 $1, $9, 1 $3, 265 $10, 045 
Percent unobligated.......... 15,1 17.4 3.6 20.3 8. 4.9 12 
FISCAL YEAR 1964 (ESTIMATE) 
New obligstional authority.._| $154,206 | $143,158 | $176,165 | $127,408 | $19,166 | $107,699 | $67,117 $84, 443 
Unobligated balance lapsing..| 84, 822 $11, $9, 212 $6, 830 $192 $2, 484 $2, 396 
Percent unobligated_......... 3.2 8 6.2 5.4 2.3 1 2.8 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
of these are terrible scourges. The ad- 
ministrations of Eisenhower, Kennedy, 
and Johnson have done excellent work 
in combating these diseases. Congress 
also deserves a great deal of credit for 
taking the initiative in moving ahead. 
But the record is fraught year after year 
after year, one example after another 
when far more funds have been pro- 
vided by us than inventive administra- 
tions can possibly spend. 

Just last year, there was nearly $5 
million lapsed in balances for general 
research; $1144 million for cancer; 
$9,200,000 for mental health; $6,800,000 
for heart disease; $192,000 for dental 
research; $2,484,000 for arthritis; $680,- 
000 for allergy and infectious diseases; 
$2,300,000 for neurological and blindness 
work. 

As I say, this is among the most con- 
structive, satisfactory and laudable work 
that can be done in our country. It is 
a fact, however, and we know it, that we 
can and have appropriated more money 
than can be usefully used again and 
again, year after year after year. If the 
administration tells us what it wants, it 
does not make any sense that we should 
be giving them more, far more than the 
experts say they can use. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
every Senator is truly concerned about a 
balanced budget. All Senators wish to 
cut unnecessary spending, and are sin- 
cere about it. Welllet us doit. Here is 
a constructive and logical chance. We 
should pare it down to a proper level, not 
an arbitrary or a meat ax level. We 
simply reduce to the level the admin- 
istrators of the program say they can 
use. If we had a parsimonious kind of 
President or administration who was 
unconcerned about health, that would be 
one thing. But we have a generous 
open-hearted administration, and we 
know it. 

In this single bill we have $1 billion 
over what we spent last year—$1 billion 


more; the least the Senate can do, in 
the interest of economy, is to keep the 
level of spending down on every item, at 
least to that level which the administra- 
tion says is necessary to do the job. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr.PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I invite attention to 
the proposed reduction in the Senator’s 
amendment with reference to the con- 
trol of tuberculosis. The Senate had a 
modest amount for a national program 
of distribution for that item, in round 
numbers a little over $4 million, based 
upon the testimony among others of the 
National Tuberculosis Association. 

Now the Senator proposes the Senate 
disregard that recommendation and tes- 
timony. Does the Senator make this 
proposal based on his personal knowledge 
of the program or just the idea of some- 
one else’s? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Mississippi knows perfectly well that the 
purpose of my amendment is to knock 
spending down to what the administra- 
tion experts—who have considerable in- 
terest in this problem and who have lived 
with it and who understand it better 
than I do, and who understand it prob- 
ably better than any other Senator—say 
they need and wish. They say in this 
case that the formula grant appropria- 
tion system is unworkable because there 
are a number of States that do not have 
a tuberculosis problem; still we provide 
funds for every State and disregard what 
is needed and what is most efficient. 

Mr. STENNIS. I wish to make the 
point that the Senator does not have 
personal knowledge of these matters that 
he can testify to, to offset the testimony 
that is already in the Rrecorp as to the 
application of the money. I certainly 
am familiar with the explanation of it 
over a period of a great number of years. 
In my State, I do not know of any dollar 
that is spent for health purposes that 
does more good and reaches as many 
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people in so many different walks of life. 
This is a statewide application of the pro- 
gram. Many years ago, we had an out- 
standing doctor, Henry Boswell, who was 
a pioneer in new ways of treating tuber- 
culosis and also on preventing it, who 
achieved and deserved a national repu- 
tation in this field long before there was 
any national program or any Federal as- 
sistance in the field. We had one of the 
outstanding sanitariums in the Nation in 
Mississippi. That work has continued. 
It is necessary that it continue because 
we have a great number, as the Senator 
knows, of colored people there who are 
more susceptible to this disease than oth- 
ers, it seems, and this modern program 
with the Federal stimulant that comes 
along with these funds, which are still 
meager, takes these X-ray machines out 
on the highways and byways and really 
reaches down to all the people—with vast 
results obtained. m 

I was disappointed that the Senator 
would propose to reduce this meager 
fund, of all the funds he might select to 
reduce. I have been on the subcommit- 
tee a long while, and with all deference 
to those in charge of the budget, they 
seem not to ever have been much im- 
pressed with items of this kind that are 
distributed to the States. I have never 
found so persistent a need for money in 
this field as there is for new laboratories, 
new equipment, or something that might 
go into the offices. 

I plead with the Senate, unless there 
is more evidence to offset the permitting 
recommendation, to let this recommen- 
dation be increased so that it can guar- 
antee in my area of the country that this 
program would serve a laudable purpose 
and be a very effective program. It lit- 
erally helps many thousands of people. 

We have a State program that goes 
along with it. It is strange to me that 
we could spend 4 or 5 months here talk- 
ing about a civil rights bill, and then 
come along a few weeks later and cut the 
heart out of some of these little pro- 
grams and take their rights away from 
the people. 

We have been proclaiming that we 
want to afford them all their rights. 
Of course we want to give them their 
rights. We also want to give them a 
little assistance here in the prevention 
of tuberculosis. With respect to the 
people that we do not reach in that way, 
we want to give the finest treatment that 
we can give. I am proud of the record 
of my State, and other States, in this 
fine field. 

I urge the Senate to reject this part 
o the amendment. I shall vote against 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator. A great deal of 
what the Senator says has merit. I am 
sure this is a fine program. 

The Senator from Wisconsin is not 
against this program in any way, shape, 
or form. But I would like to point out 
that the facts show a 1964 appropria- 
tion of $6,850,000. This is to control 
tuberculosis. And the budget requested 
about $6,340,000 for 1965. 

Now if there is any disease over which 
we have been making progress with the 
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incidence of death dropping—it is tuber- 
culosis. There are some other diseases, 
concerning which this cannot be said. 

Yet in this case, the committee recom- 
mends a whopping increase. The rec- 
ommendation is not for $6.8 million or 
$7 million but for $10,900,000 this 1 
year. The House had already recom- 
mended $10,300,000. So a conference 
report will come up with about a two- 
thirds increase in 1 year to fight a dis- 
ease which most of us recognize as a ter- 
rible disease. It has many victims. 
But it is relatively under control and 
death is declining sharply. The experts 
in the present administration, who have 
just as much concern about tuberculosis 
as any Senator, proclaim that what we 
need to do to meet this problem effi- 
ciently, adequately, and properly is to 
appropriate the amount of $6,340,000. 

On the basis of my experience with 
budget experts, I have faith in their 
judgment. They are concerned. They 
care about curing this disease. They 
want to cure it as rapidly as they can. 
They feel perfectly free to come in and 
ask for as much money as they feel 
they can use efficiently. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, with 
reference to the treatment of the disease, 
great progress has been made as a result 
of discoveries of better ways in which 
to treat the disease. But people are still 
susceptible to it. The child is susceptible 
to it. So is the young child, and the 
adult. In the case of earlier detection, 
which is so highly important, the need 
is as great as it ever was to carry on 
these fine programs. 

We had gentlemen come up and testify 
in favor of a reduction in the item. In 
my standpoint, this should be the last, 
and not the first, item that should be 
reduced in the health program. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi has already made a very 
cogent statement in opposition to at least 
one of the provisions of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. PROXMIRE]. 

The Senator from Mississippi has been 
talking about the incidence of cases of 
tuberculosis and the grants that have 
been made in our war upon this dis- 
ease. 

The Senator from Wisconsin referred 
to the incidence of tuberculosis as being 
a declining incidence. The facts do not 
support the contention made by the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. The facts show 
that the incidence of tuberculosis is in- 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. What I was trying 
to bring out was that all the medical 
evidence indicates that we are winning 
the great struggle against tuberculosis. 
The point made by the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Byrn] is correct. I 
am sure the incidence is increasing. But 
I believe that everyone who has traveled 
in any of our cities or small towns is 
familiar with the presence of the tu- 
berculosis buses and the X-ray machines 
which detect tuberculosis now, as never 
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before, and on a much more widespread 

This does not mean that there is more 
tuberculosis. This means that we know 
when and where tuberculosis occurs now. 
We are in a much better position to find 
out the number of cases. The number 
of people who are dying from tuberculo- 
sis is something else again. That figure 
is declining, and sharply. There again, 
we are in a much better position to ana- 
lyze the cause of death than we ever 
were before. 

On the basis of the evidence that I 
have seen, and I think it is correct, the 
advice of our top experts is that this 
spending can be leveled off. Certainly 
it does not warrant a two-thirds increase 
this year. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I call attention to the fact 
that more than half of the 53,315 tuber- 
culosis cases reported in 1962 involved 
persons over 45 years of age. I also 
call attention to the fact that 6,000 of 
these cases involved children younger 
than 15 years of age. These 6,000 chil- 
dren had active cases of tuberculosis. 
They were not just tuberculin reactors. 
They were active cases. Some of them 
had the adult type of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis. 

The fact that children in our society 
have tuberculosis to this degree indi- 
cates a failure in the present control of 
the disease. It also indicates a future 
growing problem in this area. 

I call attention to a table which ap- 
pears on page 1648 of the hearings. 
This table refers to various sections of 
the country. It states the number of 
active cases existing during the years 
1962 and 1963, and the percentage of 
change. 

For example, in the city of Akron, 
Ohio, in the year 1963, there was a 50.7- 
percent increase in the number of new 
active cases. In Baltimore, Md., there 
was a 10.9-percent increase. In Dallas, 
Tex., there was a 39.3-percent increase. 
In Dayton, Ohio, there was a 14-percent 
increase. In Nashville, Tenn., there was 
a 23.5-percent increase. In Newark, 
N.J., there was a 16-percent increase. 
In Oklahoma City, Okla., there was a 
32.3-percent increase. In Seattle, Wash., 
there was a 34-percent increase. 

Those are statistics that I take from 
the table for just a few cities to indicate 
that the number of new active cases in 
various urban areas of the country is 
increasing. 

The committee felt that it should pro- 
vide an appropriation which would be in 
keeping with the recommendations of 
the Surgeon General’s Task Force on 
Tuberculosis Control. The task force 
recommended a number of things to the 
committee. Several recommendations 
were presented by the task force. Among 
them are the following: 

Improved and expanded services to 
unhospitalized active cases, and to in- 
active cases for that very vulnerable pe- 
riod 5 years after they first become 
inactive; an expanded program of 
identifying persons who present a risk 
of inflicting their younger generations; 
a program of tuberculosis testing of 
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school children; examination of the as- 
sociates of those persons who react. 

Additionally, it was recommend that 
steps be taken to adapt the automatic 
data processing technique to tuberculosis 
with the thought of developing a central 
intelligence center. 

Those are but a few of the recommen- 
dations that have been made by the 
task force on tuberculosis. 

The Senator from Wisconsin speaks 
about people downtown and what they 
recommend, He has indicated that the 
people downtown feel that the amount of 
money recommended is more than is 
needed. 

Mr, President, the people downtown 
to whom the Senator refers are clerks in 
the Bureau of the Budget. They are not 
medical experts, They are not people 
who can competently speak to the sub- 
ject. They are clerks, and they have 
various responsibilities. Of course, they 
cannot speak as can eminent physicians, 
scientists, and medical people who ap- 
peared before the committee, who have 
recommended the appropriation, and 
who feel that it is necessary if we are to 
regain the ground that we have lost, for 
we have been losing ground. I trust 
that the recommendation of the com- 
mittee will be upheld by the Senate. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

a BYRD of West Virginia. Yes, I 
yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Iask the Senator to 
turn to the hearings from page 1648 to 
1650. He will see there a chart which 
details the death rate of tuberculosis per 
100,000. He will observe that the rate 
has gone down from 24,000 deaths in 
1952 to 11,000 deaths in 1959 and 9,500 
deaths in 1962. I repeat the death rate 
from TB is dropping continuously and 
sharply. 

The decline has been substantial and 
continuous. The only way that we can 
square the sharp increase in some cities 
in detection with a very sharp drop—an 
encouraging and quick drop—in the 
death rate as a result of tuberculosis, is, 
as I have said, by pointing out that the 
detection of tuberculosis, the deter- 
mination of the people who have tuber- 
culosis at an early stage, has been greatly 


stepped up. Tuberculosis is being 
brought under control. The battle is 
being won. 


The Senator has referred to the people 
downtown as clerks. 

The fact is that the budget must be 
approved by the President of the United 
States, a man who served in this body 
for many years, who served in the House 
of Representatives for many years; a 
man who has as good a grasp of budget 
procedure as any President we have had 
in a long time. He is a man who would 
not delegate the responsibility of a life 
and death program of the kind of which 
we are speaking to someone who had no 
understanding, experience or sympathy. 

The same people who appeared before 
the Appropriations Committee to testify 
appeared before the budget expert. The 
only difference is that the budget expert 
can concentrate and, by specializing, can 
spend years and years on these pro- 
grams and nothing else. Those experts 
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are earefully selected by the President as 
a result of their expert background and 
their knowledge of what they are talk- 
ing about. 

I do not believe that an accurate pic- 
ture is given by the statement that the 
people downtown are clerks and know 
nothing about what the situation is— 
the statement implies that they have no 
sympathy toward or understanding of 
the medical procedures. Experts who 
specialize have been selected for that 
work by the President of the United 
States. They can be discharged or re- 
placed by the President of the United 
States. 

If those experts say that a certain 
amount of money is sufficient to do the 
job, particularly in view of the statistics 
which show a declining death rate from 
tuberculosis, their recommendation is 
adequate and fair, especially when the 
budget for these agencies alone is $1 
billion higher—not lower—higher than 
it was last year. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia was not speaking of deaths result- 
ing from tuberculosis. The Senator from 
West Virginia was referring to the in- 
creasing incidence of cases; and the in- 
cidence is on an upward curve. The peo- 
ple downtown are experts in their own 
field, but they have no medical compe- 
tence. 

I say to the Senator from Wisconsin 
that those who appeared before the Bu- 
reau of the Budget are not the same 
people who appear before the Senate Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee handling the 
bill 


The senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL], who has presided over the sub- 
committee over a period of at least 10 
years, and who has sat almost alone year 
after year in the hearings, is a pretty 
fair judge of the medical competence of 
individuals who appear before his com- 
mittee year after year and urge the ap- 
propriation of adequate funds with which 
to deal with this and other diseases. All 
of the State health officers—and they 
are men and women who are competent 
to advise us in this field—support the 
appropriation as we have it before us. 

I feel that the Senate would wish to 
trust the judgment of the State health 
officers of the various States. It would 
want to trust the judgment of the 
qualified people in the Department. It 
would want to trust the judgment of the 
Senator who has so long presided over 
the hearings of the subcommittee. Those 
are the people who, it seems to me, speak 
wisely and knowledgeably in this field. 

The Senator referred to the President. 
So far as I know, the President has al- 
ways supported the recommendations of 
the subcommittee and the full committee 
with regard to grants in this area. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield to 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. I should like to inter- 
polate that I seem to recall, and the 
Recorp shows, that outside witnesses be- 
fore our subcommittee, most of them doc- 
tors and experts engaged in various parts 
of the country in the detection and the 
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combating and the eradication of tuber- 
culosis, came in and asked us for an 
extra $40 million because of what they 
considered to be a grave situation con- 
fronting the country rather unexpectedly 
at a time when it was generally sup- 
posed that we had tuberculosis on the 
run. Of course, we could not go that 
far and did not go that far. But that is 
certainly evidence of the fact that the 
subcommittee, including the chairman, 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
tried to stay within economical grounds, 
and recommend only what seemed to 
5 n necessary. We agreed to 
at. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The 
Senator is correct. The worksheets 
used by our committee will show that the 
request was for $40 million. 

Included in the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Wisconsin is a re- 
duction of $175,000 for the National 
Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Dis- 
eases, a reduction of $2.3 million for the 
National Institute of Allergy and In- 
fectious Diseases, a reduction of $1.44 
million for general research services, 
and a reduction of $10 million for special 
cancer research. 

The Senator from Wisconsin is not at- 
tempting to cut the amount back to the 
budget estimate. The estimate is in the 
amount of $956,492,000. He would go 
below this. 

The committee, with regard to all of 
the Institutes with the exception of one, 
went along with the estimate and merely 
readjusted within that total. So the 
overall total, with the exception of $10 
million for special cancer research, is 
the same as the budget estimate. 

If the Senator from Wisconsin has his 
way and the Senate reduces the amounts 
for the National Institute of Allergy and 
Infectious Diseases, the National Insti- 
tute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, 
and so forth, he will thereby be going 
below the estimate, because the esti- 
mate is $956,492,000. That is precisely 
the amount the committee recom- 
mended—except for the $10 million— 
and the readjustment was made only 
within the total. 

One more thought, and I shall say no 
more about the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. I shall not at- 
tempt to deal with each aspect of his 
amendment, but I wish to say a few words 
concerning the $10 million the commit- 
tee added for special cancer research. 
I am sure the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Corron] will also want to say 
a few words on that subject. 

Mr. President, we stand on the thresh- 
old of exciting new discoveries in the 
field of prevention and treatment and 
cure of leukemia. Recent developments 
have been so rapid that we have had 
to use the approach here used. The in- 
formation that was brought to the atten- 
tion of the committee was not known in 
time for a request to be made to the 
Bureau of the Budget and thus to travel 
through the normal channels. So it 
came to the committee in the form of 
a special report. 

Two hundred and ninety thousand per- 
sons die annually from cancer. Of these 
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290,000, approximately 15,000 die from 
leukemia, mainly children. Heretofore, 
and today, leukemia was and is con- 
sidered to be an incurable disease, al- 
though considerable progress has been 
made in recent years with respect to the 
development of palliative drugs, drugs 
which will delay the develoment of the 
disease. But up until this point, there is 
no known, sure cure for leukemia. 

Leukemia is the second greatest killer 
of children, ranking second only to ac- 
cidents. In the recent past, children af- 
flicted with leukemia could be expected 
to live only for a very few weeks, Then 
the average period of life was extended 
through drug therapy to 6 months. I 
think about 80 children have been treated 
with various new drugs and have lived 
for a period of 5 years subsequent to the 
initial discovery of the disease. So we 
have been making some slow progress, 
but, as I say, recent scientific discoveries 
have been brought to the attention of 
the committee. ‘They have indicated 
that we do, indeed, stand at the door of 
what may be an exciting breakthrough 
in our effort to make war upon and con- 
quer this dreadful disease. 

Mr. President, it appears possible that 
a vaccine may be developed, such as the 
polio vaccine, which can prevent the in- 
curring of this disease. Time is of the 
essence, and it is necessary, if we are to 
take advantage of new discoveries, that 
we make this initial appropriation, which 
is the beginning of a 2- or 3-year “crash” 
program. 

Those who work in research on this 
disease and who will attempt to deter- 
mine whether or not it is actually caused 
by a virus, to determine whether or not 
that virus is transmitted to man by ani- 
mals, and who will attempt to grow these 
viruses in tissue culture in such amounts 
that a vaccine can be developed are go- 
ing to be in considerable danger. There- 
fore, it is necessary that we make an 
appropriation large enough so that ade- 
quate laboratory facilities may be con- 
structed to provide protection to the 
scientists and researchers who will be 
working in this field, so that they may 
mount an aggressive, determined pro- 
gram to deal with what heretofore has 
been a sure and terrible killer. 

If efforts are successful in this regard, 
it is hoped that we shall have opened the 
doors to the prevention and cure of other 
types of cancer. It is felt this may be 
a model program for dealing with other 
types of cancer. 

It would be a great mistake for the 
Senate to adopt the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Wisconsin in this 
regard in particular, and in other re- 
gards as well, but especially in respect 
of this item. The subcommittee and the 
full committee, I think unanimously, 
favored this item. I do not recall that 
any attempt was made in the full com- 
mittee to delete the item, and I was 
present when the subcommittee marked 
up the bill. Unfortunately, the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL] was not able 
to be present when the full committee 
acted. All who spoke on it spoke en- 
thusiastically about it. I do not recall 
any item that has ever been before this 
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committee or any other subcommittee or 
committee of which I have been a mem- 
ber in the 12 years I have been in the 
House and Senate that has been so en- 
thusiastically and unanimously re- 
ceived—certainly as far as the full com- 
mittee and subcommittee were con- 
cerned—as was this item. It would be 
a grave, unthinkable, and unforgivable 
error for the Senate, today, to approve 
the amendment which has been offered 
by the Senator from Wisconsin, to strike 
this item from the bill. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New Hampshire will not 
take any more time, other than to make 
a statement in one sentence, and to ask 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia a question. 

First, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire is in complete agreement with 
every word the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia has said. 

Second, so far as the Senator from 
New Hampshire is concerned many times 
I have perhaps, leaned over backward 
and have earned the reputation of being 
an “aginer” with regard to appropria- 
tions. However, this type of item gives 
one the feeling of satisfaction that he 
had an opportunity to be in the Senate 
to help obtain this money for this pur- 
pose. 

The question I wish to ask the Senator 
from West Virginia is this: 

First, the Senator from Wisconsin is 
very thorough and logical in his approach 
on all these matters. He has called at- 
tention to the fact that the Bureau of 
Cancer Research ought to absorb this 
extra-substantial amount. I respect him 
for that. In many cases, we find that 
bureaus and departments could absorb 
some of these expenses. 

However, I ask the Senator from West 
Virginia if it is not a fact that the ap- 
propriation for cancer research is al- 
ready very carefully designated and held 
to the minimum for all kinds of cancer 
research, and that there is no research 
more important in this country. 

Second, is it not the further fact that 
those who are seeking this help from the 
committees of Congress, in order to de- 
velop the vaccine and in order to try 
to make a breakthrough on leukemia, 
felt it is necessary to have $25 million, 
not $10 million; and that it was the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL] who felt that we should provide 
$10 million with which to proceed, and 
that he hoped they would find some 
means of reinforcement by rigid economy 
from their general appropriation, even 
though it was committed? 

We have already cut the amount 
from $25 to $10 million. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ator is correct. They requested $30 mil- 
lion for special cancer research, and the 
1965 estimate is fully committed. There 
is no surplus. I should like to read a 
sentence from a letter written to us by 
one of the experts downtown, and I use 
the word “expert” advisedly, because he 
is a competent medical expert. He is Dr. 
Shannon, the Director of the National 
Institutes of Health. This is what he 
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says in a letter to the chairman of the 
subcommittee: 

A substantial amount of the information 
contains unpublished data controlled by in- 
dividual scientists. We believe the 
findings to be highly significant and directly 
pertinent to the problems under discussion. 


He goes on to say: 

The sum total of the information now 
available seems to provide a sound basis for 
expanding research on the causation and 
treatment of leukemias. It would also ap- 
pear that leukemias provide an excellent 
model for a broader program in virus-cancer 
research. 


Mr. President, I have nothing further 
to say on this subject. I am willing to 
let the case rest here. I am ready to 
vote. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia and the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire have rested most of their 
case on opposition to the cut in the can- 
cer fund. It is true that additional in- 
formation was furnished to the commit- 
tee after the budget request was made. 
It was indicated that there might be an 
encouraging opportunity for progress on 
a special cancer virus. 

My staff called the budget experts. We 
said to them, “In view of this new in- 
formation, would you advise that an ad- 
ditional $10 million be appropriated, as 
the Appropriations Committee recom- 


mended?” 
They said, “No.” They said, as the 
distinguished Senator from New 


Hampshire has indicated, that the 
cancer institute should use funds that 
have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget for this purpose. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. Is not the Senator fully 
aware of the fact that under the law, 
they are compelled to stand on the rec- 
ommendation of the Bureau of the Budg- 
et, and that they could be discharged or 
lose their jobs if they dared, in speaking 
to a Senator or Representative, without 
some other authority, to go back on the 
recommendation of the Bureau of the 
Budget? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No, indeed. 

Mr. COTTON. I do not mean in a 
formal committee hearing. If they come 
into a formal hearing and a Senator says 
to them, “Is this what you are asking for, 
or what the Bureau of the Budget is ask- 
ing for?” A witness can say, “No. We 
are asking for more.” What does the 
Senator think would happen to someone, 
a subordinate in the Bureau of the Budg- 
et, who told a Senator that the recom- 
mendation of the Bureau of the Budget 
was not right? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The answer to the 
distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire is that we secured an honest 
and direct answer. We did not put the 
question as the Senator from New 
Hampshire suggested. We asked if in 
the expert’s judgment there was a sub- 
stantial reason for an increase on the 
basis of new information. We did not 
settle on this one matter either. And 
the budget experts did feel free to tell us 
when new information suggested a 
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change. For instance, we asked about 
the water pollution laboratory at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., for example. There was a 
feeling that new facts had been adduced 
since the budget requests were made. It 
was felt that this justified the amount re- 
quested by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee over the budget request. They 
told us so. Whereas I was going to ask 
for a cut in that item, I eliminated it, on 
the basis of the advice of experts down- 
town, which showed that the money for 
the water pollution laboratory at Ann 
1 2 2 5 was justified. I went along with 

The Senator has said that the cancer 
research is tight and that they need every 
dollar that they have asked for. I call 
attention to what has happened every 
year for the past 3 years. 

In 1964, they had $143 million in new 
obligational authority. 

In 1963, they lapsed $27 million. They 
could not spend that money. They met 
all of their first, second, and third prior- 
ity programs. They still had $27 million 
that they could not spend. 

In 1962 they lapsed $27 million. 

I say to the Senator that if this were 
the first National Institutes of Health 
budget that I had seen, I would “buy” 
the proposal of the Senator from New 
Hampshire instantly. However, he and 
I and others have been through this 
process often enough to know that there 
is plenty of money in the cancer insti- 
tutes to make this cut. There is ample 
money for them. It is adequate to pro- 
vide for this research. That is based on 
our experience with them in the past. I 
predict that even if we do not provide 
the additional $10 million, they will lapse 
millions, which they will not have found 
a way to spend, 

Mr. President, that is all I shall say, 
except that I hope Senators will recog- 
nize that this amendment affords a real 
opportunity to vote for economy, to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with President 
Johnson. This is his program. This is 
what he says he wants. He does not want 
additional money. The bill provides a 
billion dollars more than the bill last 
year. When the administration says it 
needs a certain amount to do the job, the 
Senate should respect that request, and 
perhaps reduce the amount below the 
request, if it thinks the department does 
not need it. But under no circumstances 
should we say, “You should take more 
money and spend more than you think 
you need to do the job, or the experts who 
are doing the job downtown think is 
needed.” 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the Senator from Wisconsin 
has indicated that the President does not 
want the additional $10 million. Will the 
Senator indicate whether he has com- 
municated with the President to deter- 
mine that the President does not want 
the additional $10 million? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In the course of his 
remarks, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia said something to the effect that 
when President Johnson was a Senator, 
he always went along with the Committée 
on Appropriations. The Senator from 
West Virginia knows that if we have ever 
had a President who has the capacity, the 
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power, and the will to control the people 
who are subordinate to him, it is Presi- 
dent Johnson. I am sure Lyndon John- 
son would not permit half a million, let 
alone $40 million, of inadequate requests 
to go to Congress. He is asking for every 
nickel that he wants. 

Is the Senator from West Virginia 
implying that President Johnson does 
not have control over the Budget Bureau 
and the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare; or that he does not 
know what is going on? 

The Bureau of the Budget is an arm 
of the President. President Kennedy 
called the Budget Director his no- 
man”; his no“ agency. It is close to 
the President. It does what the Presi- 
dent wants, All the President has to do 
is to pick up one of the telephones on 
his desk and say, “Increase the request,” 
and it will be done. 

The President has studied the budget 
carefully and knows it inside out. He 
sends requests to Congress that embody 
what he wants and all he wants. He 
certainly is asking for every penny that 
is needed, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. PROXMIRE], 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. > 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
cinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin, The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr, Brew- 
ster], the Senator from North Dakota 
Mr. Burpick], the Senator from Nevada 
Mr. Cannon], the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Hart], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], and the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. WALTERS] 
are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL] and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] are 
absent because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Maryland 
Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Cannon], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. SmatHers], and 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. WAL- 
TERS] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. HicKENLOOPER] 
is absent on official business as a delegate 
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to attend the meetings of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union at Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER], and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Pearson] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Coorrr], the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], and the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEARSON] 
would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 6, 
nays 79, as follows: 


No. 550 Leg.] 
YEAS—6 
Allott Douglas Proxmire 
Dominick Lausche Robertson 
NAYS—79 
Aiken Hruska Muskie 
Anderson Humphrey Nelson 
Bartlett Inouye Neuberger 
Bayh Jackson Pastore 
Beall Javits Pell 
Bennett Johnston Prouty 
Bible Jordan, N.C, Randolph 
Jordan, Idaho Ribicoff 

Byrd, Va. Keating Russell 

W. Va. Kuchel Salinger 
Carlson Long, Mo. Saltonstall 
Case Long, La. Scott 
Church Magnuson Simpson 
Cotton Mansfield Smith 
Curtis McCarthy Sparkman 
Dirksen McClellan Stennis 
Dodd McGee Symington 
Eastland McGovern Talmadge 
Edmondson McIntyre Thurmond 
Ellender McNamara Tower 
Ervin Mechem Williams, N.J 
Fong Metcalf Williams, Del 
Gore Monroney Yarborough 
Gruening orse Young, N. Dak. 

e Morton Young, Ohio 
Hayden ‘Moss 

Mundt 
NOT VOTING—15 

Brewster Fulbright Kennedy 
Burdick Goldwater Miller 
Cannon Hart Pearson 
Clark Hickenlooper Smathers 
Cooper Hill alters 


So Mr. Proxmire’s amendment, No. 
1241, was rejected. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 1242 and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 22, 
line 1, it is proposed to strike out “$23,- 
012.000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$21,512,000”. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am about to propound a unanimous-con- 
sent request. I ask unanimous consent 
that there be 80 minutes on the pending 
amendment, with 40 minutes to a side, 
the time to be divided between the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia, the chairman 
of the committee, and the sponsor of the 
amendment, the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mz. President, I feel 
certain that I shall not use my full 40 
minutes. 

Under the chapter in the bill entitled 
“Public Health Service,” there is an ap- 
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propriation of $23,012,000 to be used 
for investment in buildings and facilities, 
and included in that item of $23,012,000 
is the sum of $1.5 million to be used for 
the preparation of plans and specifica- 
tions, the basis for the development of 
an Environmental Health Center in 
Beltsville, Md., as I understand. 

At this point I should like to inquire 
of the Senator in charge of the bill if 
it is his understanding that the judg- 
ment has been made to build the En- 
Neig Health Center at Beltsville, 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Accord- 
ing to the information given to the com- 
mittee, the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare has decided to locate 
at least the major portion of the facility 
at Beltsville, on land which will be given 
to the Public Health Service by the De- 
partment of Agriculture at no further 
cost to the Government. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, with 
respect to this item, I do not mind stat- 
ing that while in a substantial degree it 
concerns Ohio, it also concerns the treat- 
ment that is being accorded to the Mid- 
western States by the U.S. Government 
in the assignment of research, develop- 
ment, and electronics works, and the 
establishment of centers. 

In 1913, in Cincinnati, Ohio, the Fed- 
eral Government established an Environ- 
mental Research Center. Initially the 
work dealt with the impact that environ- 
ment has upon health, and dealt with 
polluted waters. The Public Health 
Service Center was established in 1913 
specifically to study the Ohio River, 
which flows by the city’s doorstep. By 
the turn of the century, the blue Ohio 
River and many of the tributaries were 
badly polluted with sewage. The areas 
of the country with congested popula- 
tions, situated on rivers, were likewise 
affected by polluted waters. 

While I do not have the figures, un- 
doubtedly by 1913, health experts became 
concerned about the damaging impact 
that contaminated waters had upon the 
health of human beings. The Public 
Health Service chose Cincinnati as the 
basic center for the establishment of the 
research work on polluted waters. Since 
that time, this health center has grown. 
It has taken on a number of functions 
which deal with health. 

The trend toward growth is mani- 
fested especially by the fact that a num- 
ber of divisions have been established at 
that center since 1913. Division No. 1 is 
the Division of Water Supply and Pollu- 
tion Control. Division No. 2 is that of 
Air Pollution and Cures. Division No. 3 
is that of Radiological Impact Upon 
Health. Division No. 4 deals with en- 
vironmental engineering and food pro- 
tection. 

In addition, there is a very active oper- 
ation in Cincinnati which deals with re- 
search concerning the effect that occupa- 
tions have upon health. This institu- 
tion had its beginning in 1913. It is at 
present the center of environmental re- 
search work with respect to the effect 
that contaminated waters, contaminated 
air, contaminated food, and other con- 
taminations in our environment have 
upon human health. 
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We are proud of this center. We do 
not want the Federal Government to take 
action now that is likely to erode the 
great growth that we have experienced 
in that work. 

The issue comes before us on the basis 
of the plan, developed about 3 years ago, 
for the establishment of a $70 million 
health center in Washington. After 
arguments had been made, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
reduced the estimated cost of the Belts- 
ville area health center from $70 mil- 
lion to $35 million. 

My concern about the Ohio installa- 
tion revolves about the fact that the 
officials of the Cincinnati area, my col- 
league and I cannot learn from the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare what is contemplated to be the 
eventual destiny of the Cincinnati instal- 
lation. 

In July of this year, the magazine 
Science published an article, which reads 
in part: 

There is a new dimension of public health 
activity which figures in the controversy 
over the location of the Environmental 
Health Center proposed for the Washington 
area by the Public Health Service of the 
U.S, Government. The proposals, vicissi- 
tudes in Congress, and what, from the out- 
side, appears to be Public Health Service un- 
certainty on just what kind of center it 
wants, leave it a matter of speculation as to 
whether the installation would be an ad- 
ministrative headquarters or a center for 
basic research on problems of environmental 
health. 


I candidly say to my colleagues—and 
I say it with sincerity—that I am not 
able to find out whether this $35 million 
installation in Washington is to be an 
administrative center that will coordi- 
nate with the activities of environ- 
mental health research throughout the 
country, or whether it will become the 
center of active research. 

I have read the record. There are 
some statements made to the effect that 
that issue had been clarified. But a 
thorough and careful examination of 
the record will not corroborate that con- 
clusion, 1 

The $1,500,000 was not allowed by the 
House. The House turned it down. 
And in turning it down, the House com- 
mittee, in its report filed with the House 
of Representatives, stated: 

The committee has disallowed the request 
for $1,500,000 to plan environment or health 
facilities. As has happened in connection 
with past requests for this facility, or these 
facilities, as the case may be, the commit- 
tee was presented with a considerable 
aa of confused and indecisive informa- 

n. 


Representatives of the Public Health 
Service testifled on this item that they 
were not able to tell the committee where 
the facility or facilities would be located 
if Congress appropriated the funds. It 
was not until the last day of the com- 
mittee hearings with the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare officials 
that the Secretary presented anything 
approaching a definite program. 

(At this point Mr. SALINGER took the 
Chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I now call the Sen- 
ate’s attention to the testimony given to 
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the Senate Committee on the item. Mr. 
Kelly appeared before the committee 
and testified— 

Senator Brno, I think that the very large 
figure in the $70 million came from testimony 
which I gave originally with respect to it and 
has been picked up. 


That is the end of the quotation for 
the time being. 

Originally an appropriation of $70 mil- 
lion was intended. The testimony of 
Kelly on this subject finally was that, 
“We only want $35 million, but we have 
not at all changed our plans for a $70 
million enlargement to enable us to hire 
and accommodate 4,000 people.” The 
$35 million installation will accommo- 
date 1,600. Whether they will be admin- 
istrative officials coordinating the activi- 
ties throughout the whole country we do 
not know. We do not know whether 
they will start doing the research work 
actively in Washington. 

To corroborate what is intended, Mr. 
Kelly further said— 

For the purpose we said that we ought to 
secure enough land and we ought to plan in 
such a way that perhaps at some eventual 
date we could house as many as 4,500 people. 


My inquiry is as follows: Would those 
4,500 people work on actual research or 
would they be administrators coordinat- 
ing the various research work which 
would be done throughout the country? 
Why did the agency ask for $70 million 
3 years ago? Why are they down to $35 
million now? No adequate explanation 
has been given. There is confusion in 
the minds of those in charge. If they 
are confused, how do they expect that 
the people in Cincinnati, my colleague 
from Ohio [Mr. Younc], and myself 
should have a clear view as to what they 
contemplate? 

I submit to my fellow Senators, If you 
were in my place, and for 51 years your 
community was the center of research 
work on environmental contamination, 
and you were faced with a decision of 
the Federal Government to establish a 
$70 million enterprise or installation in 
Washington, would you be justified in be- 
coming alarmed as to what was going to 
happen to your installation?” 

I think the question answers itself. 
If I did not appear on the floor of the 
Senate to present this argument, I would 
be unfair to the citizens of Ohio. I 
would not be performing my duty, not 
only to the citizens of Ohio, but also to 
that entire area. 

Mr. President, the Midwestern States 
I mentioned a moment ago should have 
a concern about what is happening re- 
specting this installation. The Mid- 
western States have suffered a shock and 
erosion by reason of the assignments of 
work that come from the Federal 
Government. 

In 1952 the assignments amounted to 
$34 billion for the Midwestern States. 
In 1962 they were down to $25 billion. 

The Midwestern States are suffering a 
population growth. In the entire coun- 
try since 1952, population growth has 
been 18.8 percent; in the Midwestern 
States it has been 16.4 percent. 

In manufacturing jobs throughout the 
country the increase has been 14.4 per- 
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cent; in the Midwestern States it is up 
6 percent. 

In personal income throughout the 
country the increase since 1952 has been 
63.4 percent; in the Midwestern States 
it is up 52.9 percent. 

There are not many Senators in the 
Chamber at the present moment. There 
are a number from the Midwestern 
States. But I feel rather certain that 
they are becoming concerned about the 
erosion that they are suffering because 
of the movement that is taking place 
economically throughout the country. I 
am not begging the Federal Government 
to give Ohio what it is not entitled to. 
But I cannot be silent when I witness 
the possibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment taking away from Ohio and that 
entire economic area this installation of 
the Federal Government. 

Cincinnati officials have asked me, 
“What can we expect if the $70 million 
center is built in Washington? Can we 
expect that our activities will be dimin- 
ished? Will they be allowed to remain 
as they stand, or what will happen?” I 
cannot answer the question on the basis 
of the information that is available to 
me. 

The $70 million plan has not been 
abandoned. The $35 million plan, em- 
bracing the employment of 1,600 em- 
ployees, according to Kelly, is a tem- 
porary one. The ultimate purpose is to 
expand that activity so as to make it 
adequate to cope with this general prob- 
lem, and it is.a serious one, confronting 
the country. I do not wish Senators to 
think that I feel that the operation is 
unessential. I think it is one of the 
gravest importance, but there is no 
reason to believe that only in Washing- 
ton can it be performed, 

I now wish to enter into a discussion 
of another subject, which I believe ought 
to concern every Senator living in the in- 
terior of the United States. To preface 
my remarks, I wish to quote what the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrn] so ably said in the 
hearings: 

I heretofore, as you know, have opposed 
the location of the facility in the Washington 
area. My opposition has been based largely 
on my concern regarding the growing traffic 
congestion and the increasing concentration 
of research facilities in the District of Co- 
lumbia metropolitan area. I felt also that 
national defense factors should be considered 
and if properly considered would probably 
dictate against adding such a large new 
activity to the research complex already 
here, but I certainly believe any further de- 
lay regarding the location of this facility will 
react to the detriment of our people. 


I venture to say that it was about 22 
years ago that I first heard the argu- 
ment of decentralizing activities by way 
of industrial and population growth so 
as to minimize the destructive impact 
that might come in a time of war. 

As Governor of Ohio, I took the plat- 
form in various places urging decentrali- 
zation. I exerted my efforts to bring 
new businesses into Hillsboro, Circle- 
ville, Chillicothe, Waverly, Napoleon, 
Ohio, and other places away from the 
congested areas. I did so primarily be- 
cause I believed it was economically un- 
sound to be building skyward in areas 
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where populations were congested, to the 
point that we had breeding places of 
crime, disease, and indifference to social 
responsibility. 

Yet in Washington, and in other 
places, completely contrary to that phi- 
losophy, the purpose is, “Add to the con- 
gestion.” Today they are asking us to 
add more people to this community. To- 
morrow they will be pointing out the 
crime which is prevalent, the inability 
of the bus system to carry passengers, 
and the inadequacy of the bridges cross- 
ing the Potomac. I cannot understand 
how those arguments can be reconciled. 

We have a conflicting situation: The 
U.S. Government, through the civil de- 
fense agency, is marching up and down 
throughout the country urging com- 
munities to decentralize. The Congress 
is appropriating money for the hiring of 
agents in the civil defense agency who 
advocate decentralization. At the same 
time we in this Congress are enacting 
legislation—and this $1,500,000 will be 
only the beginning of such legislation— 
that can only result in additional con- 
centration of activities in this city. 

I speak not only with regard to the 
Environmental Health Center. Dayton, 
Ohio, is the cradle of aviation, the birth- 
place of the Wright brothers, the ground 
where they had their bicycle shop and 
used their imagination to devise an in- 
strumentality heavier than air that could 
be projected into the air. So Dayton 
is known as the cradle of aviation. It 
has what is known as the museum of the 
development of airplanes. I am wit- 
nessing there an erosion of those opera- 
tions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that for 
many years the Smithsonian Institution 
made every effort to deprive the Wright 
brothers of the credit for first develop- 
ing the heavier than air flying machine 
and tried to give it to Samuel P. Langley, 
who was then Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that the 
Wright brothers were compelled to send 
a copy of their airplane to England be- 
fore it would be accepted in Washington? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
there is a continuous prejudice against 
the Middle West and middle western sci- 
entists on the part of most of the Gov- 
ernment bureaus in Washington? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am glad the Sena- 
tor from Illinois has brought up that 
subject. It is a very important one. A 
member of the U.S. Government made 
the statement that the Middle West is 
not getting an assignment of research 
development and electronic work be- 
cause it does not have the scientists. He 
did not use the word “scientists.” He 
said, “The Middle West does not have 
the brains.” 

I have a table before me that I would 
like to place in the Recorp, showing in 
what areas of the country the scientists, 
the engineers, and the doctors of philos- 
ophy of being graduated and from what 
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institutions of higher learning. The 
record will clearly show that it is the 
Middle West that is graduating the men 
who play such an important part in this 
scientific age of great miracles. 

This will be of interest to the Senator 
from Illinois. On scientists only, Illinois 
leads the Nation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not a fact that 
on the faculty of the university with 
which I was connected, the University of 
Chicago, there were more Nobel Prize 
winners in physics and mathematics 
than there were in any college or uni- 
versity in the world with the exception 
of Cambridge in England? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I did not know that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is true. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. A moment ago I spoke 
about graduates and mentioned that Illi- 
nois led in scientists alone. Now I speak 
of graduates in the field of science, phi- 
losophy, and engineering. Illinois is sec- 
ond in that field. Wisconsin is third in 
the second field. Michigan is sixth. 
Ohio State is third. 

In science alone, Illinois leads. Wis- 
consin is third. Purdue, which is in In- 
diana, is fourth. Michigan is sixth. 
Ohio State is eighth. Iowa State is sev- 
enth. That is in the Middle West, ad- 


joining Illinois. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 


Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would not the sci- 
entists of the East like to tell the coun- 
try that the country consists of skim 
milk in the Middle West and cream in 
the East and Pacific coast, instead of 
being made of homogenized milk? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I do not want to get 
into an altercation over the areas that 
have obtained these assignments, but 
the fact is that we are graduating sci- 
entists in the Midwest and we are wit- 
nessing their movement to other places 
in the country. That, I think, applies 
to practically the whole gamut of States. 
It is for that reason that I am making 
this argument today on a broader scale 
than its mere application to the En- 
vironmental Health Center at Cincin- 
nati. 

Mr. President, how much time have 
I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio has 8 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, for 5 
years I have followed this matter in the 
Appropriations Committee. In each of 
the 5 years the appropriation for the 
Environmental Health Center has been 
turned down. I shall speak from a dif- 
ferent angle than the one which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio has em- 
ployed. I agree that he has a case, and 
a great case, that the Environmental 
Center in Cincinnati should not be de- 
spoiled and diluted until there is noth- 
ing left there. 

There is too much of a feeling that 
there is nothing but cream in the East- 
ern States and that the skimmed milk 
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comes out of the West and Midwest. 
The facts, the products of men’s minds, 
do not justify it. The real issue is that 
$70 million was requested for an En- 
vironmental Health Center. What were 
they to do with it? They did not know. 
They have never been able to make a 
concrete enough case to Congress to get 
it through Congress. 

I have looked through some of the ap- 
propriations which touch on the follow- 
ing subjects: air pollution; chronic dis- 
eases and health of the aged; communi- 
cable disease activities; community 
health projects and research; environ- 
mental engineering sanitation; environ- 
mental health aspects; foreign quaran- 
tine activities; occupational health, ra- 
diological health; waste treatment works 
construction; water supply; and water 
pollution control. 

These are only a few of the items in 
the bill already being undertaken under 
the environmental work of the Public 
Health Service. These items total 
$419,329,000. 

Does any Senator, or anyone else in 
the United States, believe that this move 
will stop a single bit of the work or a 
single dollar of the money that is being 
spent in these areas, and bring all of it 
into Washington? 

What they are trying to do in a very 
hazy and, I must say, fuzzy way, is to 
develop a sort of a super center here, 
with the same work still being carried 
on in the field, where it will go on as it 
is, but with 1,600 more employees and an 
expenditure, they now say, of $34 million, 
rather than $70 million. That is what 
they would pile on top of all this pro- 
gram. If there ever was a case of ex- 
treme bureaucracy and a demonstration 
of Parkinson’s law in motion and run- 
ning at full tilt, it is this. 

Unless Congress puts its foot down and 
says it must stop, it will not stop. 

We have an environmental center at 
Cincinnati, in a region which has a 
wealth of brains, despite what some peo- 
ple think, in a region which is near the 
center of the country, and which has 
better access from all of the States in the 
United States. That is where we ought 
to develop, if we are to develop, an 
Environmental Research Center. 

We have turned this proposal down 
year after year. I feel perfectly justified, 
as a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, in speaking as I do, because I 
offered an amendment in the Appropria- 
tions Committee to strike this item. 
Unfortunately it was at a bad time, and 
it did not succeed. I say to the Senate 
that if we approve this item we shall be 
making a serious mistake, We shall be 
establishing a bureaucracy on a bureauc- 
racy which has already become over- 
loaded and overheated. 

I yield back whatever time I have re- 
maining. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I re- 
serve the balance of my time. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield 
to the Senator from Ohio such time as 
he may require. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Iam very much 
incensed over what is contemplated. 
We have had this facility for 51 years 
in my State of Ohio. I am in complete 
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accord with the statements made by my 
distinguished colleague, the senior Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue]. In Ohio 
we know we have the capability, the 
brains, the know-how, and the fine insti- 
tutions to supplement environmental 
health research work. The Taft Center 
at Cincinnati has a great history and 
tradition behind it, and it has been ren- 
dering a much needed service. It would 
be unthinkable to diminish it and con- 
centrate its functions in the Washington 
area, in Maryland. 

My colleague from Ohio made a most 
convincing argument in favor of his 
amendment. It is unfortunate that more 
Senators are not on the floor to hear the 
subject debated, as there is a tend- 
ency to uphold the provisions of the bill 
before us. No more meritorious amend- 
ment has been offered during the entire 
session than the one offered by my col- 
league. 

It would be unfortunate if the facility 
at Cincinnati were diminished at great 
expense to the taxpayers of our country, 
because new buildings would have to be 
constructed if identical functions were 
placed in the Washington area. If it 
were placed in Maryland, it would grow 
and grow as all Federal agencies in the 
Washington area tend todo. We donot 
want that. Rather, we should decen- 
tralize, take facilities away from this 
area, and place agencies and centers 
like this in the States of the Midwest. 
The tendency seems to be to favor the 
eastern seacoast and the western sea- 
coast and to pay no attention whatever 
to what is in between, The tendency is 
to put new agencies and projects in 
Massachusetts and in Washington and 
elsewhere on the east coast and in Cali- 
fornia on the west coast. 

It is unthinkable that a center which 
has been in Cincinnati for so many years 
and has done so much good should be 
shunted aside. 

I hope that the amendment offered by 
my colleague from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE] 
will be accepted by the Senate, as it 
should be. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ex- 
press thanks to my colleague for the co- 
operation he has given me in the pres- 
entation of this subject, not only today, 
but also in the past. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I yield 3 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the committee for including 
$1,500,000 for planning the Environmen- 
tal Health Center facilities. The Senate 
has considered this matter in each of the 
past 3 years and it is essential that we 
avoid any further delay. 

The location of an Environmental 
Health Center in Maryland was first ap- 
proved by a special committee appointed 
by the Surgeon General in 1960. Since 
that time, every agency of Government 
which has studied this problem has en- 
dorsed the view that this facility be lo- 
cated in the Washington metropolitan 
area. It is contemplated that the Center 
will be established in Beltsville, Md., on 
land now owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment. This site is unique in that it will 
permit coordination of environmental 
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health programs with the Public Health 
Service, Atomic Energy Commission, Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
and other agencies and organizations 
which are active in this field. 

Mr. President, Congress has clearly 
expressed its intention to deal with air 
pollution, water pollution, and other en- 
vironmental health problems. A total, 
well-coordinated effort demands the im- 
mediate establishment of a central fa- 
cility to conduct research in these fields. 
Let us begin by approving the funds nec- 
essary to plan for the development of 
an Environmental Health Center. 

I urge the Senate to reject the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. LavscHe]. 

Mr. President, my colleague from 
Maryland (Mr. Brewster] is necessarily 
absent on official business. Senator 
BREWSTER has been a vigorous supporter 
of the proposed Environmental Health 
Center. Since he is unable to be present 
at this time, he has asked me to read the 
following statement on his behalf: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BREWSTER 

The urgent need for the establishment of 
a center for the study of environmental 
health has been well documented. The pub- 
lication of the book by Rachel Carson and 
the testimony developed in Senate hearings 
on the use of pesticides are only two of the 
more dramatic aspects of this problem. 

As our population increases at an acceler- 
ated rate, it becomes vital for the Nation to 
mount an organized program for the control 
of air and water pollution, radiation hazards, 
and other manmade contaminants. A con- 
tinuing search into the factors which affect 
man’s physical environment and, through it, 
his health is essential. 

I have closely followed the progress and 
plans for this Center. In so doing, I have 
become acutely aware of the tremendous 
stake which our Nation has in environmental 
health and of the need for the proposed fa- 
cility. 

I consider it a matter of grave concern 
that an essential program of research in- 
volving the health of every citizen in this 
Nation should have been stalled for 3 years 
in a morass of political controversy. 

The location of this Center for medical 
research in Greater Washington was recom- 
mended by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare; by President Kennedy 
in his 1963 health message to the Congress; 
and by two scientific panels appointed by the 
Surgeon General and the President's Science 
Adviser. The latter group was composed of 
19 eminent scientists from 11 States. The 
National Capital Planning Commission also 
has endorsed the location. It is recom- 
mended again this year. 

It has been clearly demonstrated that 
proximity to the National Institutes of 
Health, the Food and Drug Administration, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the Bureau 
of Standards, and other agencies in the 
health field is vital to the success of the new 
Center. 

I urge the Senate to support the recom- 
mendation of its distin ed committee 
by approving the appropriation of $1,500,000 
to begin work on this facility. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
this amendment, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I hope that the amendment offered 
by the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LavuscHe] will be rejected, because the 
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need for a National Environmental 
Health Center has been clearly estab- 
lished time and time again; because the 
problems it will attack are growing more 
complex and severe each passing day; 
and because it is the only means 
by which the Nation can mount the nec- 
essary effort to tackle those problems. 

Senators are well aware of the atten- 
tion that has been given by the Congress 
in recent years to specific problems re- 
lating to the microbiological, chemical, 
and physical contamination of the en- 
vironment. Pesticides, air pollution, and 
water pollution illustrate the result of 
our changing way of life in this country. 
The simple but inescapable fact is that 
our trend toward urbanization, our 
growing industry with its increasing di- 
versity and new technology and waste 
products, and many other changes in our 
way of life, have drastically altered the 
environment in which we live. 

We should not revert to our old ways 
of life now merely because we see possible 
problems in our environment. We must 
learn to manage the changes we are pro- 
viding in the environment so that man’s 
life and his activities are the fullest. The 
management of the environment is one 
of the prices we must pay for the im- 
provement of our economy, for the im- 
provement of our whole way of life. 

To learn to live with our new environ- 
ment it is essential that we know the 
effects of the new contaminated environ- 
ment on all living things—plants, ani- 
mals, and especially, of course, on human 
beings. 

Almost 3 years ago a committee of 
eminent scientists appointed by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to make a thorough study of the 
whole environmental health problem in 
our country, made its report after 6 
months of study, and one of its four pri- 
mary recommedations was: 

That accommodation to the national needs 
in environmental health will require the es- 
tablishment of a strong focal center 
adequately staffed and equipped to prosecute 
an effective and integrated program within 
the Public Health Service and to manage 
and coordinate a strong extramural research, 
training, and technical support program 
utilizing the available institutional resources 
of the Nation. 


The recommendation—clear, unequiv- 
ocal, and carefully considered—was re- 
affirmed the following year by another 
scientific committee of the Office of 
Science and Technology of the White 
House. It is high time, therefore, that 
it was put into effect. 

In all of the Public Health Service 
programs in environmental health, a 
major deterrent to the most effective ac- 
tion has been the lack of a coordinated 
program of basic research that would 
supply scientific knowledge necessary to 
all of them. We need knowledge about 
the biological effects of contaminants in 
all parts of the environment. We need 
information that will constitute an as- 
sessment of the total effect on man’s 
health of his environment. The pri- 
mary job of this Center will be to mount 
a major scientific research thrust on the 
biological effects of environmental con- 
tamination on man. 
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While a great deal of effort has gone 
into and is still going into the develop- 
ment of control mechanisms using the 
knowledge we now have, there is no doubt 
that we know too little about how much 
his total environment affects the health 
of man, the mechanisms through which 
the new contaminants work on man, and 
indeed, the basic structure of the new 
chemicals and other contaminants that 
are present today. Every one of the 
specific programs of environmental 
health control needs to know how en- 
vironmental contaminants react on each 
other, if they affect humans, how they 
affect us, and to what extent they affect 
us before we can intelligently institute 
control measures. 

The National Environmental Health 
Center would be the focal point of this 
necessary effort; it would get us the 
basic knowledge we need to develop 
meaningful standards of control and 
prevention. 

It would also provide the administra- 
tive headquarters of a unified grants pro- 
gram in support of fellowships, univer- 
sity training programs, university-re- 
lated research projects, and demonstra- 
tion grants to other Federal, State, and 
local agencies. 

The relationship of the National En- 
vironmental Health Center to the field 
laboratories of the environmental health 
programs of the Public Health Service 
is clear. It is simply, in essence, a cen- 
tral headquarters for all of the programs 
and activities. 

I know how carefully the Public Health 
Service has expanded its field activities, 
always with the aim that the great ma- 
jority of its work would be in regional 
and field laboratories. 

For example, the radiological health 
program has regional laboratories in 
Massachusetts, Alabama, and Nevada; 
the shellfish sanitation program has lab- 
oratories in Rhode Island, Washington, 
and Alabama, and the water pollution 
program now has scheduled the con- 
struction of nine regional laboratories in 
all parts of the Nation. Other field sta- 
tions of environmental health programs 
are in Missouri, Michigan, Utah, New 
York, Virginia, Pennsylvania, Illinois, In- 
diana, Alaska, and my own State of West 
Virginia. These laboratories will con- 
centrate on the solution of practical 
problems local, State, and regional in 
nature. 

The biggest laboratary and field center 
has been in operation in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, for more than 10 years. This is 
the Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engineering 
Center, a national facility for the con- 
duct of applied and developmental re- 
search, technical training, and technical 
assistance. Since its construction, the 
Taft Center has been the primary loca- 
tion of pilot plant testing operations, field 
demonstrations, and the application of 
research findings to actual problems in 
preventing and controlling pollution in 
our environment. These activities in 
Cincinnati have long been and will con- 
tinue to be a very important part of our 
national environmental health program. 
There are now more than 1,200 em- 
ployees at the Taft Center engaged in a 
wide variety of projects aimed at ap- 
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plying knowledge toward prevention or 
control of environmental contamination. 

Only 4 months ago, Dr. Luther L. 
Terry, Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service, speaking to a public 
gathering in Cincinnati, spoke about the 
future of the Taft Center and the Na- 
tional Environmental Health Center, and 
said: 

When the new facility (the National Cen- 
ter) becomes a reality, some changes in em- 
phasis will necessarily take place in our re- 
search activities in Cincinnati. But changes 
in emphasis will not mean curtailment of 
activity. On the contrary, I look forward to 
continued productive, significant, and ex- 
panded work in the Taft Center. Environ- 
mental research will need many sources of 
specialized skills and responsibilities. Cer- 
tainly, the Taft Center shall continue to 
play an important role in the Nation’s health 
picture. 


Mr. President, I hold in my hand a let- 
ter written to the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. Him], by Act- 
ing Surgeon General David E. Price. 
For the moment, I shall extract a few 
sentences therefrom. 

In reference to the Taft Center, the 
Surgeon General wrote: 


These activities have long been and will 
continue to be a very important part of our 
national environmental health program. 

One of the greatest lacks in environmental 
health has been an adequate basic research 
program. Because of this lack the applied, 
developmental and indeed control programs 
have lagged. The major research effort in 
the proposed new facilities would be directed 
at improving our knowledge of the biological 
effects of environmental contaminants 
especially as they affect human health. 

This research must be closely coordinated 
with that of the National Institutes of 
Health, the Food and Drug Administration, 
the Department of Agriculture, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and other Federal 
agencies. 

As these research efforts produce the 
knowledge necessary for scientifically sound 
preventive programs we shall need to pro- 
vide for the development, demonstration, 
and application of this knowledge. The 
Taft Center is ideally suited for these activi- 
ties and will continue to be the national 
focal point of our applied and developmental 
research, advanced technical training and 
development of practical environmental pre- 
ventive and control measures. The Taft 
Center has achieved national prominence 
in this role and we expect it to continue 
in this role. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the letter inserted in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE, PUBLIC 


HEALTH SERVICE, 
August 13, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR HNL: I am pleased to re- 
spond to your request for information con- 
cerning the impact of our proposed environ- 
mental health facilities on the Robert A. 
Taft Sanitary Engineering Center in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 

The Taft Center has for many years served 
as our national center for applied and de- 
velopmental research, pilot plant testing op- 
erations, field demonstrations, and applica- 
tion of research findings to actual problems 
in preventing and controlling pollution in 
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our environment. These activities have long 
been, and will continue to be, a very impor- 
tant part of our national environmental 
health program. 

One of the greatest lacks in environmental 
health has been an adequate basic research 
program. Because of this lack the applied, 
developmental and indeed control programs 
have lagged. The major research effort in 
the proposed new facilities would be directed 
at improving our knowledge of the biological 
effects of environmental contaminants, espe- 
cially as they affect human health. This 
research must be closely coordinated with 
that of the National Institutes of Health, 
the Food and Drug Administration, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Atomic Energy 
Commission and other Federal agencies. 

As these research efforts produce the 
knowledge necessary for scientifically sound 
preventive programs we shall need to pro- 
vide for the development, demonstration, 
and application of this knowledge. The Taft 
Center is ideally suited for these activities 
and will continue to be the national focal 
point of our applied and developmental re- 
search, advanced technical training, and de- 
velopment of practical environmental pre- 
ventive and control measures. The Taft 
Center has achieved national prominence in 
a role and we expect it to continue in this 
role. 

To meet the national program need for 
environmental health activities, the Public 
Health Service has planned a comprehen- 
sive set of facilities. They include: (1) The 
Environmental Health Center, which would 
be our national headquarters and would 
house our fundamental environmental 
health science research; (2) the Robert A. 
Taft Center in Cincinnati, a national fa- 
cility for the conduct of applied and deyel- 
opmental research, technical training and 
technical assistance; and (3) a number of 
smaller field facilities across the country de- 
signed to deal with specific local or regional 
environmental health problems. The per- 
sonnel of the Taft Center will play a vital 
role in providing the scientific leadership 
and guidance in the development and sup- 
port of these latter field facilities. 

It is my judgment that the establishment 
of the Environmental Health Center is vital 
to the development of an effective national 
environmental health program, and that its 
establishment will not adversely affect the 
Taft Center but will strengthen its role in 
the national program. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davm E, PRICE, 
Acting Surgeon General. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the:letter indicated strongly, 
and in no uncertain terms, that the Taft 
Center will continue in its very impor- 
tant and significant role, that the ap- 
plied and developmental research activ- 
ities heretofore carried out will continue 
to be conducted there, and that the re- 
search to be conducted in the National 
Environmental Center—most of which 
will be located in Beltsville—will be basic 
research. I have read extracts from 
this letter because they should offer as- 
surance to the two Senators from Ohio 
that, as I have just said, the Taft Center 
will continue to play an important role 
in applied and developmental research. 

The Environmental Health Center is 
urgently needed to spearhead the na- 
tional basic research program that is so 
sorely needed in this field, and to stimu- 
late, assist, and supplement all of the re- 
search and preventive work now being 
done by other laboratories, Federal and 
State, so that man can live within the 
environment he has created. 
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I trust that the amendment will be 
defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do both 
Senators yield back the remainder of 
their time? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHE]. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered; and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY (when his name was 
called). Mr. President, on this vote I 
have a pair with the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Risicorr]. If he were 
present and voting he would vote “nay.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MUSKIE (when his name was 
called). Mr. President, on this vote I 
have a pair with the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BREWSTER]. If he were pres- 
ent and voting he would vote “nay.” If 
I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was completed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. BREW- 
STER], the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr, Burpick], the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Cannon], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Eastianp], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Harr], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Haypen], the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Rrgrcorrl, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Rosertson], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUssELL], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], and 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
WALTERS] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL] and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] are 
absent because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS], and the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. WALTERS] would each vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Cartson] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Kansas would vote “aye” and the 
Senator from Louisiana would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper] is paired with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]. 
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If present and voting, the Senator 
from Kentucky would vote “aye” and the 


Senator from Virginia would vote “nay.” ` 


Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. HIcKENLOOPER] 
is absent on official business as a delegate 
to attend the meetings of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union at Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER], and the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Pearson] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] is detained on official business. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Pearson] would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Cartson] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Kansas would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper] is paired with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Kentucky would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Virginia would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 35, 
nays 40, as follows: 


No. 551 Leg.] 
YEAS—35 

Aiken Hruska Nelson 
Allott Jordan,Idaho Prouty 
Bayh Lausche Proxmire 
Bennett Long, La. Scott 
Church McCarthy Simpson 
Curtis McGovern Symington 
Dirksen Mechem Thurmond 
Dominick Miller Tower 
Douglas Morse Williams, Del. 
Gore Morton Young, N. Dak. 

Moss Young, Ohio 
Holland Mundt 

NAYS—40 

Anderson Jackson Monroney 
Bartlett Javits Neuberger 
Beall Johnston Pastore 
Bible Jordan, N.C Pell 

Keating Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va. Kuchel Salinger 
Case Long, Mo. Saltonstall 
Cotton gnuson Smith 

Mansfield Sparkman 
Edmondson McClellan Talmadge 
Ervin McGee Williams, N.J. 
Fong McIntyre Yarborough 
Gruening McNamara 
Inouye Metcalf 

NOT VOTING—25 

Brewster Pulbright Pearson 
Burdick Goldwater Ribicoff 
Byrd, Va Hart Robertson 
Cannon Hayden Russell 
Carlson Hickenlooper ` Smathers 
Clark Hill tennis 
Cooper Humphrey Walters 
Eastland Kennedy 
Ellender Muskie 


So Mr. LauscHe’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that on the 
amendment to be offered by the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], there be 
10 minutes allotted, 5 minutes to a side; 
and, on the amendment to be offered by 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Byrrp] and the Senator from New York 
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[Mr. Javits], there be 5 minutes, 244 
minutes to a side. 

It is my understanding that those are 
the last two amendments to be consid- 
ered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate 
adjourns tonight, it adjourn to meet at 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, reserv- 


ing the right to object 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Too late. But I 
shall yield. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
the majority leader whether this is the 
last business tonight and what he pro- 
poses for the business tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that there will be no 
rollcall votes on the amendments or on 
passage. So this will be the only busi- 
ness of any major consequence tonight. 

I should like to take up some of the 
items on the calendar to which there is 
no objection. 

I understand that the distinguished 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL] 
has a conference report which is non- 
controversial. All other conference re- 
ports and measures will go over until 
tomorrow morning. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
the majority leader about the calendar 
for tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Tomorrow, there 
will be conference reports on the intertie, 
on which certain Senators wish to be 
notified so that they may be present. 
There will be the Foreign Service build- 
ings conference report, and the wilder- 
ness conference report. Whether or not 
the Senate will take up Appalachia at 
that time, I am not certain, but there is 
a possibility. 

I understand that the social security 
report will not be ready until late to- 
morrow afternoon. Therefore, it is not 
anticipated, in view of the late develop- 
ments, that the Senate will consider the 
social security measure this week. But 
it will be considered among the first items 
of business on August 31, when the Sen- 
ate returns. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to make sure that the Senate is assured 
now that the social security measure will 
not come up this week before the recess. 
Therefore, it will be an order of business 
some time in the week beginning Au- 
gust 31. 

Mr.MANSFIELD. The first day. 

Mr.DIRKSEN. The first day. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. The reason 
that it is not being brought up this week 
is that we have not had the time to 
do so. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, not 
wishing to disclose the sweet and inti- 
mate secrets that I have with the major- 
ity leader from time to time, I shall say 
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that we have discussed the subject today 
on a number of occasions, and I know 
that on both sides of the aisle quite a 
number of Senators will probably be 
away from the Senate starting early 
Friday—perhaps Friday noon—and I 
had expressed the hope to him that the 
social security bill would not be con- 
sidered this week because the continuity 
of the discussion would be lost. I 
thought it would be better if it came up 
at a later time. So I must accept some 
responsibility for having “pressured” my 
esteemed friend from Montana on this 
point. I am glad that he has so gra- 
ciously assented to the order of business 
which he has stated. Since the report 
will not be filed until sometime tomor- 
row afternoon, Senators will be given an 
opportunity to familiarize themselves 
with the details of medical care as well as 
other amendments that will be offered. 
I express my appreciation and gratitude 
to the Senator for that. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
think the Recorp should be clear that 
while the distinguished minority leader 
did raise the question, I believe the use 
of the word “pressure’ is a little too em- 
phatic. Our decision was based on the 
fact that we could not obtain a report 
from the committee until late tomorrow 
afternoon. Furthermore, any Senator 
could object to calling up the social se- 
curity bill tomorrow. Therefore, being a 
realist, I hope, at times, and being prac- 
tical, I hope, also, there was what the 
distinguished minority leader would call 
a condition which could not be avoided. 
That is the reason why the Social Se- 
curity bill is going over until Monday, 
August 31. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the majority leader, and the 
Senate ought to be likewise. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wish to advise the 
majority leader that the conference re- 
port on the Department of Agriculture 
appropriation bill has been completed. I 
hope that the majority leader will ad- 
vise the Senate that if and when the 
House acts on the report—and it may 
act tomorrow—that it will be in order to 
take up the report in the Senate as 
quickly as possible. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. You bet your life. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will either the ma- 
jority leader or the minority leader in- 
form me what the order of business will 
be tomorrow and Friday? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the minority 
leader will allow me to state, the order 
of business will be the Foreign Assistance 
Act. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Dirksen amend- 


ment? 
Dirksen- 


Mr. MANSFIELD, The 
Mansfield amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There will be a very 
thorough discussion of that subject. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. T yield. 
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Mr. MORSE. In view of the an- 
nouncement which the majority leader 
has made, I should like to ask him if 
there is anything to the rumor that the 
leadership. of the Senate, in view of the 
fact that there is almost $7 billion in 
the foreign aid pipeline, will consider the 
possibility of letting the foreign aid bill 
go over until the next Congress so that 
the State Department may have an op- 
portunity to submit what I understand 
will be its revised program of policy in 
regard to foreign aid? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The answer is no. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The answer is that I 
have heard of no such rumor, and it 
sounds rather tenuous, slender, and re- 
mote to me. 

Mr. MORSE. I should be very glad 
to give the minority leader, confiden- 
tially, the names of a couple of reliable 
newspapermen who disclosed that infor- 
mation to me. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I like 
the confidences of my distinguished 
friend from Oregon. After a while, if 
he will come over, I shall let him whisper 
in my ear. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1965 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10809) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of Labor, 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1965, and for other purposes. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I offer an amendment to the pending bill 
which I send to the desk and ask to have 
stated, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Texas 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 13, 
lines 4 and 5, it is proposed to strike 
out “$5,000,000 for carrying out section 
13” and insert in lieu thereof ‘$30,000,000 
for carrying out sections 13 and 14”. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in reporting the appropriation bill for 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations reduced the appropria- 
tions for vocational education by $25 
million by excluding funds for the con- 
struction of five area residential voca- 
tional schools. 

In Public Law 88-210 of December 18, 
1963, the Congress for the first time pro- 
vided by law for the establishment of 
area residential vocational education 
schools at which students would live in 
dormitories as at a conventional college 
or junior college. 

As the bill came from the House, it 
contained the $30 million recommended 
by the administration in the budget for 
the establishment of such schools. That 
provision was stricken out by the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations. The rea- 
son is stated on page 11 of the Senate 
report. The Senate committee stated 
that it struck out that provision because 
the Office of Education had not selected 
sites for those schools. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
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Record the excerpt from the Senate re- 
port to which I referred. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The estimate and House allowance in- 
cluded $25 million for the construction of 
five area residential vocational schools. The 
committee has been informed by the Office 
of Education that to date there has been no 
site selection for any of the schools, even 
though the legislative history suggests that 
one of the schools be constructed in the 
Metropolitan Washington, D.C., area. The 
committee does not believe that funds should 
be appropriated to construct these schools 
until such time as all of the sites have been 
selected and the committees notified and 
therefore has deleted $25 million from the 
bill. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the action of the Senate committee in de- 
leting the $25 million for the five area 
residential vocational schools puts HEW 
into an impossible position. The House 
of Representatives, as shown on page 10 
of the House report of April 10, 1964, 
practically ordered HEW not to pick the 
sites until the money was appropriated. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Record the excerpt 
from the report of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

At the current time the National Advisory 
Committee has not been appointed and 
there is serious question concerning the 
legality, or at least the propriety, of appoint- 
ing the Committee before appropriations are 
available for the program. After the ap- 
pointment of the National Advisory Commit- 
tee, it will be necessary for that Committee 
to meet and agree on regulations for the pro- 
gram, and agree upon a State plan guide. 
After this step it will be necessary to print 
the materials for revision of State plans and 
promulgate the official regulations. Then 
these materials must be distributed to the 
State, the States must prepare their State 
plans and send them to the Office of Educa- 
tion. The State plans must be reviewed for 
conformity with the State plan guide and 
the regulations and, of course, in many cases 
it will be necessary to confer with State offi- 
cials in order to get these plans into ap- 
provable form. It is only after this that pay- 
ments to the States can begin. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in its report and in the appropriation 
bill, the House of Representatives has 
told HEW, Do not pick these sites until 
the money is appropriated.” Then 4 
months later the Senate struck the ap- 
propriation out because HEW had not 
picked the sites. 

If that course should continue, there 
would never be any area residential vo- 
cational education schools, despite the 
fact that the Congress passed the law in 
December and it was signed by the 
President. One of the objectives of the 
Kennedy administration and the John- 
son administration has been to train 
those youths in order to help reduce un- 
employment and to make them earning 
members of the community, able to con- 
tribute to society instead of being on 
some unemployment rolls or relief rolls. 
These are the young people from 15 to 
21. Approximately 13 percent of them 
are unemployed. They constitute the 
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heaviest percentage of the unemployed in 
our country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a draft of August 7, 1964, from 
the Office of Education setting up cri- 
teria for the establishment of area voca- 
tional residential schools. This admin- 
istrative order shows that they are mov- 
ing forward as fast as they can under 
the limitation placed on them by the 
House committee. 

There being no objection, the draft 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RESIDENTIAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SCHOOLS 

Pursuant to section 14 of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 (pt. A of Public Law 
88-210, 77 Stat. 403) the following regulations 
are promulgated to govern grants by the 
Commissioner to State boards, to colleges and 
universities, and, with the approval of the 
appropriate State board, to public educa- 
tional agencies, organizations, or institutions 
for the construction, equipment, and opera- 
tion of residential vocational education 


schools. 
Section 105.21. Applicability. 
Section 105.22. Definitions. 
Section 105.23. Statement of conditions. 
Section 105.24. Nature and purpose of 
grants, 
Section 105.25. Eligibility of applications. 
Section 105.26. Applications for grants. 
Section 105.27. Criteria for evaluation of 
applications. 
Section 105.28. Disposition. 


Authority: Sections 105.21 to 105.28 issued 
under section 14 of Public Law 88-210, 77 
Stat. 414, 20 U.S.C. 35-1. 


SECTION 105.21 APPLICABILITY 


The regulations of this part apply to grants 
made by the Commissioner of Education, 
pursuant to his authority under section 14 
of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 (pt. 
A of Public Law 88-210, 77 Stat. 403, 20 
U.S.C. 35-35n), for the purposes set forth in 
section 105.24. 


SECTION 105.22 DEFINITIONS 


As used in this part (a) “act” means the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 (pt. A of 
Public Law 88-210, 77 Stat. 403, 20 U.S.C. 
35-35n); (b) “Commissioner” means the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education; (c) “State 
board” means the State board for vocational 
education designated or created by a State to 
secure to the State the benefits of Federal 
grants for vocational education. 


SECTION 105.23 STATEMENT OF CONDITIONS 


Each applicant for a grant will receive ap- 
propriate application forms and a copy of the 
Conditions for Grants for Residential Voca- 
tional Education Schools which will define 
relevant terms in the statute, state the pro- 
cedures to be followed by the applicant in 
applying for a grant, the criteria to be used 
by the Commissioner in evaluating applica- 
tions, and the conditions under which the 
Commissioner will award grants, as well as 
the conditions under which the grantee shall 
comply in carrying out its program. Among 
such conditions, the Commissioner will re- 
quire that, in the conduct of any activities 
under this grant, there shall be no discrim- 
ination because of race, color, creed, or na- 
tional origin. 


SECTION 105.24 NATURE AND PURPOSE OF GRANTS 


The Commissioner is authorized under the 
act to award grants to eligible colleges, uni- 
versities, State boards, or public educational 
agencies, organizations, or institutions for 
the purpose of demonstrating the feasibility 
and desirability of residential vocational edu- 
cation schools for certain youths with socio- 
economic handicaps. Such grants may in- 
clude the costs of construction, equipment, 
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and operation of residential schools to pro- 
vide vocational education for youths who are 
between the ages of 15 and 21 at time of 
enrollment, and who need full-time study on 
a residential basis in order to derive maxi- 
mum benefit from vocational education. In 
making such grants the Commissioner will 
give special consideration to the needs of 
large urban areas having substantial num- 
bers of youths who have dropped out of 
school or are employed and will seek to 
attain, as nearly as practicable in the light 
of the purposes of the act, an equitable geo- 
graphical distribution of such schools. 

SECTION 105.25 ELIGIBILITY OF APPLICATIONS 

(a) Applicants: Any college, university, 
State board, or, with the approval of the 
appropriate State board, public educational 
agency, organization, or institution (other 
than a college or university) is eligible to 
apply for a grant award. The following are 
not eligible: 

1. Individuals; 

2. Any private nonprofit institution or 
agency including any corporation or associa- 
tion, other than a college or university; 

3. Any institution or agency, including any 
corporation or association, if any part of its 
net earnings lawfully inures or may inure 
to the benefit of any individual. 

(b) Proposals: Any proposal of an eligible 
applicant for the construction, equipment, 
and operation of a residential school to pro- 
vide vocational education which the Com- 
missioner determines to be within the scope 
of section 14 of the act will be considered 
for a grant award. 


SECTION 105.26 APPLICATIONS FOR GRANTS 


Any applicant eligible for a grant award 
under section 105.25 may file an application 
on forms prescribed by the Commissioner. 
Such application shall contain sufficient in- 
formation to permit its evaluation in ac- 
cordance with the criteria set out in section 
105.27, and shall be executed by an indi- 
vidual authorized to act for the applicant, 
Applications and requests for information 
shall be sent to Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education, Office of Education, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. 


SECTION 105.27 CRITERIA FOR EVALUATION OF 
APPLICATIONS 


All applications filed in accordance with 
section 105.26 will be evaluated by the Com- 
missioner through such procedures as the 
Commissioner shall establish. The Commis- 
sioner’s evaluation will take into account 
among other pertinent factors: 

(a) The extent to which the proposed 
school will serve large urban areas having 
substantial numbers of youths who have 
dropped out of school or are unemployed; 

(b) The geographical area to be served 
both in terms of size and in terms of the 
geographical areas to be served by other pos- 
sible grantees; 

(c) The probable ability of the applicant 
to operate the proposed school successfully; 

(d) The suitability of existing resources 
and related community services designated 
for use in the operation of the proposed 
school; 

(e) The time within which the proposed 
school may be put into operation; 

(f) The probable availability of non-Fed- 
eral support for operation of the proposed 
school beyond the period of Federal sup- 
port, should such operation seem feasible 
and desirable; 

(g) The cost in relation to the costs of 
other proposals which are for programs of 
similar size and location; 

(h) The merits of the project as a demon- 
stration activity and the ability of the ap- 
plicant, independently or with others, to 
make a continuing objective evaluation of 
the desirability and feasibility of the ac- 
tivity. 
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SECTION 105.28 DISPOSITION 


On the basis of his evaluation of an appli- 
cation pursuant to section 105.27, the Com- 
missioner will either (1) approve the appli- 
cation, (2) disapprove the application, or 
(3) defer action on the application for such 
reasons as lack of funds or a need for further 
evaluation. Any deferral or disapproval of 
an application shall not preclude its recon- 
sideration or resubmission, The Commis- 
sioner will notify the applicant in writing of 
the disposition of the application. If the 
Commissioner makes a grant, the grant award 
letter will indicate the approved budget and 
grant conditions, The applicant shall indi- 
cate acceptance of the proposed grant by 
having an authorized official sign a copy of 
the grant award letter and by returning such 
copy to Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education, Office of Education, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C, 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Record an excerpt 
from the budget justification, Office of 
Education, for the $30 million. 

There being no objection, the budget 
request was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


EXPANSION AND IMPROVEMENT OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION, OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


1964 proposed supplemental.. 0 
1965 estimate $30, 000, 000 
RINT ONDER ie paneer nears +30, 000, 000 


WORK-STUDY PROGRAMS AND RESIDENTIAL VOCA= 
TIONAL SCHOOLS (OBJECT CLASS 41) 


An amount of $30 million, the maximum 
authorized, is requested to be appropriated 
for work-study programs and residential vo- 
cational schools. The Commissioner deter- 
mines the portion to be used for each pur- 
pose and the amount so designated for work- 
study is to be allotted to the States on the 
basis of their respective populations in the 
15- to 20-year age group. 


RESIDENTIAL VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


The large urban communities have thou- 
sands of young people between the ages of 
15 and 21 years who are living under such 
crowded and slum conditions that they al- 
most literally live on the streets and have 
no solid family or home environment. This 
condition often makes it impossible for them 
to obtain a normal education. They consti- 
tute a great educational challenge because 
of their economic and social problems. These 
youths are in need of full-time study on a 
residential basis in order to benefit from vo- 
eational training. 

In order to demonstrate the feasibility of 
a residential school program, it is proposed 
to make grants for 100 percent of the con- 
struction cost of five residential schools 
during fiscal 1965. This is the number of 
schools which conforms to congressional 
intent as developed in testimony in the Sen- 
ate. Proposals will be sought from State 
boards, institutions of higher education, and 
other educational agencies desirous of es- 
tablishing and operating such schools, 

In order that a flexible and complete cur- 
riculum may be offered, each school should 
provide for at least 1,000 students. The cost 
of such a facility is estimated to be $5 million 
and will provide 20 shops or laboratories, 20 
classrooms, equipment, dormitories, health, 
dining, and recreation facilities. The per 
student cost for room, board, instruction, 
and related services is estimated to be $2,000 
per year. 

In making grants for the construction of 
residential schools the Commissioner will 
give special consideration to the needs of 
large urban areas with large numbers of 
youth who have dropped out of school or 
are unemployed and he will seek to attain 
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equitable geographic distribution of such 
schools. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I think it is shortsighted not to move 
forward with this program, on which 
for many years the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare has heard evidence. 
The Labor Committee is the committee 
which reported the Manpower Retrain- 
ing Act. Special committees on unem- 
ployment have heard evidence for years 
on the same subject. They have stated 
that this is one of the most disadvan- 
taged fields in the country. Here we 
find a continuance of poverty. Here we 
find people on the relief rolls who ought 
to be contributing members of our 
society. The best way to bring this 
about is to take young men, from ages 
15 to 21, and teach them the skills neces- 
sary to hold jobs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I ask the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia to give me 1 
minute of his 5 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Viriginia. Mr. 
President, I yield 1 minute to the Sena- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
this appropriation was authorized by 
law, and was requested by the adminis- 
tration, the Bureau of the Budget, and 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The sites have not been 
selected because the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in its report accompanying 
the bill, said that the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare was not 
to pick the sites until the appropriation 
was made. The committee is saying 
that it is striking out this item because 
the sites were not selected. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 
requires that the Commissioner seek the 
advice of an advisory committee on vo- 
cational education as to policies and pro- 
cedures to govern the approval of such 
projects. The Commissioner could not 
receive applications and designate sites 
in advance of such committee action. 
This committee was appointed and met 
for the first time over the past week- 
end, August 15 and 16, and has now ap- 
proved the criteria which will govern the 
selection of projects and sites. The Com- 
missioner was delayed in the appoint- 
ment of this committee by the report of 
the House Committee on Appropriations, 
issued in April, which raised a question 
as to the propriety of naming the com- 
mittee before appropriations were avail- 
able for the program. Until such cri- 
teria were established, it would have been 
highly improper and impractical for the 
Commissioner of Education to seek for- 
mal applications from interested areas. 

I have learned from the Office of Edu- 
cation that approximately 40 inquiries 
and expressions of interest have been re- 
ceived by the Commissioner regarding 
these projects. In the judgment of the 
Office of Education about one-half of 
these proposals would appear to be po- 
tentially eligible under the terms which 
have been set forth in the draft regula- 
tions. It is abundantly clear that the 
Commissioner has proceeded in accord- 
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ance with the wishes of Congress in 
awaiting the appointment of this ad- 
visory committee and awaiting action on 
the appropriation funds until requesting 
formal applications from eligible appli- 
cants. To have done otherwise would 
be an illegal deprivation to all eligible 
applicants of equitable opportunity for 
participation in the program. 

Mr. President, I wish to move for the 
restoration of funds which have been 
deleted by the committee for this very 
important item, and I ask that the Sen- 
ate join with me in this action. The 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 rep- 
resented a great milestone in the history 
of educational legislation and was one of 
those acts that prompted President 
Johnson to label the 88th Congress as 
“the education congress.” Let us not 
detract from that very worthy title by 
denying funds for one of the most press- 
ing purposes for which the legislation 
was designed. I am sure that the Sen- 
ate of the United States recognizes that 
the millions of unemployed and under- 
privileged youth, who have dropped out 
of school and who are today a threat to 
our economic and social progress, deserve 
one of the opportunities that the Con- 
gress through this legislation has made 
available. These schools, by providing 
both educational and residential facili- 
ties for needy and able youngsters who 
can thereby become productive members 
of our society, should be approved. I 
urge support of my amendment. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA POLICE AND FIREMEN’S 
SALARY ACT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I yield to the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. BIBLE]. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives on 
H.R. 12196. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 12196) to amend 
the District of Columbia Police and Fire- 
men’s Salary Act of 1958, as amended, to 
increase salaries, to adjust pay aline- 
ment, and for other purposes, and re- 
questing a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two House 
thereon. 

Mr. BIBLE. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendments and agree to 
the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. BIBLE, 
Mr. McIntyre, and Mr. BEALL conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1965 
The Senate resumed the consideration 

of the bill (H.R. 10809) making appro- 

priations for the Departments of Labor, 

Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
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lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1965, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH] has called attention to the 
language in the House report which in- 
dicates that the National Advisory Com- 
mittee should not be appointed and to 
the fact that there was some question 
by the committee in the House as to the 
legality or propriety of such sites being 
selected before funds were made avail- 
able. The fact is that, notwithstanding 
the House report language, the Advisory 
Committee was appointed before the ap- 
propriation of moneys, and the Advisory 
Committee met last Saturday. 

Moreover, I call attention to a parallel 
situation in connection with the Health 
Professions Educational Assistance Act 
of 1963. 

I ask unanimous consent that the first 
paragraph of section 725 of that act be 
included in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the section 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
FoR HEALTH PROFESSIONS 


Sec. 725. (a) There is hereby established 
in the Public Health Service a National Ad- 
visory Council on Education for Health Pro- 
fessions, consisting of the Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service, who shall be 
chairman, and the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, both of whom shall be ex officio mem- 
bers, and 16 members appointed by the Sec- 
retary without regard to the civil service 
laws. Four of the appointed members shall 
be selected from the general public and 12 
shall be selected from among leading author- 
ities in the flelds of higher education, at least 
8 of whom are particularly concerned with 
training in medicine, dentistry, osteopathy, 
pharmacy, optometry, podiatry, nursing, or 
the public health professions. In selecting 
persons for appointment to the council, con- 
sideration shall be given to such factors, 
among others as, (1) experience in the plan- 
ning, constructing, financing, or administra- 
tion of schools of medicine, dentistry, osteop- 
athy, pharmacy, optometry, podiatry, nurs- 
ing, or schools of public health, and (2) 
familiarity with the need for teaching 
facilities in all areas of the Nation. 

(b) The council shall advise the Surgeon 
General in the preparation of general regula- 
tions and with respect to policy matters aris- 
ing in the administration of this part, and in 
the review of applications thereunder, 

(c) The Surgeon General is authorized to 
use the services of any member or members 
of the council in connection with matters 
related to the administration of this part, 
for such periods, in addition to conference 
periods, as he may determine. The Surgeon 
General shall in addition, make appropriate 
provision for consultation between and co- 
ordination of the work of the council and 
the National Advisory Council on Health Re- 
search Facilities with respect to matters bear- 
ing on the purposes and administration of 
this part. 

(d) Appointed members of the council, 
while attending conferences or meetings of 
the council or while otherwise serving at 
the request of the Surgeon General, shall 
be entitled to receive compensation at a 
rate to be fixed by the Secretary but not ex- 
ceeding $50 per diem, including travel time, 
and while away from their homes or regular 
places of business they may be allowed travel 
expenses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by section 5 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 
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73b-2) for persons in the Government sery- 
ice employed intermittently. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, under that section there was 
established in the Public Health Serv- 
ice a National Advisory Council on Edu- 
cation for Health Professions. This 
Council was to approve applications for 
medical and dental schools and other 
facilities to be constructed under the 
act. That Council met in June and gave 
approval to 11 applications, totaling $18 
million, for dental schools. If that 
Council was legally, and with propriety, 
able to do the work before the appro- 
priation was made, the same would un- 
doubtedly be true in the situation that 
we are now discussing. 

Iam advised that time and time again 
the subcommittee asked the Office of 
Education for information concerning 
the designation of sites. The subcom- 
mittee warned the Office of Education 
that the subcommittee wanted these 
designations before any appropriations 
would be approved. But the Office of 
Education has not acted. 

The House included the item. We 
can, therefore, go to conference. If the 
Office of Education will designate one or 
more of the five sites before the con- 
ference, I feel that the Senate conferees 
May be willing to recede up to $5 mil- 
lion on each of the sites so designated. 
The distinguished Senator from Texas 
has discussed this matter a number of 
times with me during the past 3 days 
and I fully understand his interest and 
concern. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield me half a minute? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield 
half a minute to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I am loath to 
press this matter in the absence of the 
chairman of the Appropriation Subcom- 
mittee on Labor and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, who is likewise 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL]! is in the hospital. He went 
there last week on emergency or- 
ders from the doctor. In his absence, I 
hestitate to ask for a vote. I feel that 
when he returns to the Senate—hope- 
fully in the conference committee—this 
matter can be worked out. On the as- 
surance of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, I am hopeful that the Senate will 
not insist 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH.. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield me half a minute? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, how much time have I left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia has half a 
minute left. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. Presi- 
dent 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I do not yield that half min- 
ute. 

Mr. President, I cannot presume to 
commit the Senator from Alabama, but 
I am confident that this item will be 
given every proper consideration in con- 
ference. If I am a conferee, I, too, will 
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give it careful and sympathetic consid- 
eration. I know how deeply the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] feels 
about the matter. As I have indicated, 
he has been most diligent and anxious 
in pressing it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in view of the fact—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time on both sides has expired. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to be yielded 
half a minute, in order to save time, for 
the reason that I intend to withdraw the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. In view of the 
absence of the Senator from Alabama— 
in fact, I talked to him in the hospital— 
and on the assurance of the Senator 
from West Virginia, I withdraw the 
amendment, solely because of the un- 
avoidable absence of the Senator from 
Alabama, who worked on this matter. I 
thank the Senator from West Virginia 
for his consideration and the careful 
way that he has handled this bill in the 
absence of the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator, and I congratulate him on 
the vigor and the determination with 
which he has acted. I thank him for 
withdrawing the amendment. 

Mr. President, I call up my amend- 
ment, which I offer on behalf of myself, 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RIB- 
IcoFF], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
KEATING], and the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed, on page 41, line 20, after the word 
2 to insert on or after April 1, 

5”. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me half a minute? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield 
aae minute to the Senator from New 

ork. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this 
amendment carries out the understand- 
ing that was arrived at before with re- 
spect to the day care center problem. 

I notice that the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse] is listening intently. The 
8 was not in the Chamber at the 

e. 

Mr. MORSE. I want to know what it 
is about. 

Mr. JAVITS. A while ago we found 
that the Appropriations Committee had 
made a provision in the appropriation 
bill which would, for practical purposes, 
require a 50-50 Federal-State contribu- 
tion of funds for child day care centers. 
This matching fund provision, added by 
the Committee, changed the existing sit- 
uation under which States appropriated 
funds by contributing on a sliding scale 
from one-third to two-thirds of all child 
expenditures for welfare services, includ- 
ing that of day-care centers. 
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There was apparently some general 
sympathy during floor discussion with 
the idea of 50-50 matching funds but it 
was considered to be a little impractical 
to require implementation of the match- 
ing fund program to begin immediately 
because many State legislatures would 
not meet for months, and therefore could 
not appropriate their share. 

Therefore, by agreement with the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia and by agree- 
ment with the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if I may 
have one-half minute more to continue, 
we worked it out so that the matching 
fund program would be deferred until 
April 1, 1965. 

May I say now—and this is the reason 
I rose on the floor—that I believe enough 
sentiment was expressed in the Senate 
Chamber today so that we will look for- 
ward hopefully to having the amount ap- 
propriated by the committee adjusted as 
between the Senate and the House figure. 
We have a right to hope that the House 
figure, or very close to it, will prevail, 
because it is essential with the readjust- 
ment and the deferring of the 50-50 con- 
tribution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. We have great faith in 
the Senator from West Virginia. We 
look forward to a proper adjustment in 
this matter. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Again, 
I cannot presume to speak for the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the senior Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr, HILL]. I am 
sure that in his usual gracious, kind, and 
understanding way he will give every ap- 
propriate consideration to this item in 
conference. And I know that he will be 
joined in giving just and fair considera- 
tion by the capable senior Senator from 
New Hampshire, the ranking minority 
Member. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield only to permit me to say 
that I put the name of the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Rrstcorr] on the 
amendment. He could not be physically 
present, but I hope it is understood that 
he will have a right to strike his name 
if there is any question about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia for himself and other Senators. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] is necessarily absent. He has 
prepared a statement on the bill, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR COOPER 


I know that this bill covers many im- 
portant programs which affect our people 
and communities across the Nation. Its 
items include, among others, funds for use 
by county and State health authorities, and 
for libraries in many cities and rural com- 
munities. I have talked with the distin- 
guished chairman of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee responsible for this bill [Mr. HILL] 
about several of these items, and knowing 
his long and constructive work on health 
and education programs, I want to record 
the interest of Kentucky in several particu- 
lar programs. 

In Kentucky, where health needs remain 
in many parts of our State, there are few 
centers for specialized work, and the formula 
grants, which help support the county health 
programs, are particularly important. I 
have received dozens of letters from health 
Officers throughout the State expressing sup- 
port for maintaining the level of the for- 
mula grants for the community health pro- 
grams. I want to express my strong support 
for grants-in-aid to the States under this 
program, which takes into account their pop- 
ulation and income and enables local author- 
ities to adapt health programs to the press- 
ing needs of each community. I hope the 
Senate may restore funds for this purpose at 
least to the levels allocated for formula 
grants for community health purposes last 
year. 

I have also noted that the committee has 
increased the amounts of money available 
for tuberculosis control, and I join the health 
authorities in Kentucky in expressing ap- 
preciation for the committee's encourage- 
ment to continue the formula grant pro- 
gram in this field. In addition to support 
from Kentucky officials for facilities and 
services for the mentally retarded, I have 
also received a great deal of correspondence 
from citizens of my State urging approval of 
funds for community mental health centers 
and facilities for the mentally retarded, and 
I support funds for the programs in these 
fields financed by the bill. 

I am particularly pleased that the com- 
mittee has included the full budget amount 
of $55 million for library services, as I have 
testified nearly every year before the sub- 
committee in support of the full requests for 
funds for library services in rural areas. I 
was glad to speak and vote for the extension 
and expansion of the program when the 
Library Services and Construction Act passed 
the Congress last year, and the many friends 
of Kentucky libraries have been anxious to 
see full and adequate funds provided for this 
program. Approval of this amount will en- 
able both rural and urban communities 
across our country to proceed with construc- 
tion of facilities and improvement of the 
library services that are so important to this 
generation and to future generations of 
Americans, 

The bill also contains funds for Public 
Law 874 payments to school districts in fed- 
erally affected areas, for the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963, and for the extension of 
the Hill-Burton hospital construction pro- 
gram signed by the President yesterday. I 
commend the committee for its work in 
providing adequate funds for the many im- 
portant programs financed by this bill, and 
at the same time holding the appropriation 
substantially under the total amount re- 
quested by the administration, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to offer a few comments with 
regard to the pending bill, H.R. 10809. 

Of the dozen regular appropriations 
bills which the Congress considers each 
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year, few, if any, are closer to the heart 
and the well-being of our people than the 
particular legislation. 

I shall touch on many phases of the 
bill—both health and nonhealth. 

First, I shall turn to nonmedical 
areas—to day-care services for children; 
then, to the manpower needs of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

Thereafter, I shall turn to medical 
phases. Detailed attention will be de- 
voted to those phases, because, as my 
colleagues are aware, I have long been 
deeply interested in health progress. In 
this connection, I shall submit obser- 
vations on certain important programs of 
the U.S. Public Health Service—partic- 
ularly the National Institutes of Health— 
as well as of the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Administration and the Food and 
Drug Administration. 

WELFARE ADMINISTRATION—-APPROPRIATION FOR 
DAY-CARE SERVICES—PAGES 40-41 


I should like to start with one of the 
most significant elements of the bill, re- 
lating to our Nation’s greatest re- 
sources—its children. 

I have reference to the appropriation 
through the Welfare Administration of 
grants to States for public assistance, 
specifically, grants for day-care services. 

Generous grants are provided in the 
pending bill for overall maternal and 
child welfare. The Nation has reason for 
gratitude for the Congress’ warm under- 
standing of the value of such assistance. 
THE $4 MILLION REDUCTION AND THE MATCH- 

ING AMENDMENT 


But as regards day care, the bill be- 
fore us reduces $4 million from the budg- 
et estimate. This reduction is applied 
to the $8 million sought for grants to the 
States for day-care services. 

The Senate version of the bill has, in 
addition, added this clause: 

Provided further, That none of the funds 
contained herein shall be used to pay in 
excess of one-half of the cost of day-care 
services under section 527(a) of the Social 
Security Act, as amended. 


This 50-percent matching formula 
might ordinarily, in other connections, 
serve as a sound basis for Federal-State 
cooperation. But, in this instance, the 
immediate—I emphasize immediate— 
application of the restriction would have 
a very negative effect. I am, therefore, 
very pleased to support the amendment 
which sets the date for the grant-in-aid 
on a 50-50 basis, on or after April 1965. 

STATES CANNOT IMMEDIATELY COMPLY ON 

MATCHING BASIS 

Why? Because of a number of facts. 

First. Of the 46 States which have filed 
day-care plans, only 8 have available 
specifically earmarked funds for day- 
care services. And nobody knows to 
what extent even these eight have indi- 
vidual funds to match what they would 
receive under a Federal grant to the indi- 
vidual State. 

Second. Many of the State legislatures 
do not meet until 1965, so they will not 
have opportunity to assign—promptly— 
matching funds if the restriction goes 
into effect immediately. 

Third. No one yet knows how many of 
the States with nonearmarked funds are 
in a flexible position to transfer general 
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child funds for this purpose, so as not to 
lose the possibility of a Federal matching 
grant for day care. 

In any event, most existing State funds 
go to the foster-care program. To take 
funds away from that vital program for 
another vital program like this poses a 
hard choice for State officials. 

Let us recall that day-care assistance 
is relatively new. It was on May 17, 1963, 
that President Kennedy signed into law 
the first supplemental appropriation for 
these services. But, already, 46 States 
have filed approved State plans. 

The program has a fantastically suc- 
cessful catalytic effect—encouraging 
factfinding surveys, new facilities, bet- 
ter training and higher standards— 
precisely the goals the Congress had in 
mind. 

Many States have set up day-care 
centers for the very first time. 

But, now, how do we stand? The 
House cut the $8 million budget estimate 
to $6 million. The Senate committee 
cut it $2 million more to $4 million. But, 
here is the important point, under the 
matching amendment, it seems almost 
certain that the States will not now be 
in a position to match even that $4 mil- 
lion. Therefore the effective date of on 
or after April 1, 1965, is most desirable. 

VALUE OF DAY CARE 


The day-care services are more vital 
than ever before to vast numbers of 
working mothers. 

Such services are particularly needed 
at a time when the Nation is preparing 
to attack poverty. Over and over again 
in consideration of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964, there was stressed 
the relationship of day care to the prep- 
aration of a young child who might 
otherwise become educationally and cul- 
turally deprived. 

Studies show that, in families where 
husbands earn less than $3,000 a year, 
one out of every four mothers with chil- 
dren under age 6 works to help support 
her children. In many other families, 
the mother is the sole support. What 
will happen if even the present limited 
day-care services are reduced? Without 
this help, many of the children will be 
left without adequate supervision and 
care while their mothers work, 

As these unsupervised children grow 
up, they will add to the grim numbers 
whose educational growth was slowed. 
And they will add to the number of 
eventual school dropouts. 

State and local welfare and education 
officials know how crucial day-care as- 
sistance is for protecting the young. My 
own State has an outstanding day-care 
plan with many excellent projects sched- 
uled in 1964. 

Under the $8 million originally hoped 
for on a nationwide basis, Minnesota 
would receive $161,323. Under $6 million 
ceiling set by the House, Minnesota’s 
share would drop to $120,781. What do 
these sums—the original or reduced 
sums—really provide? 

THE MINNESOTA PLAN 


Under the original 1964 budget, here 
are a few of the excellent uses to which 
the funds would be put: strengthened 
staff for licensing day-care facilities to 
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assure protection to any child receiving 
day care; casework services for mentally 
retarded children in day-care centers; 
day care for children of migrant agricul- 
tural workers; a survey for the needs of 
Indian children; an experimental project 
to provide day care in certain homes for 
selected retarded, socially isolated, or 
mildly disturbed children. 

What is the meaning in human terms 
of these projects? Let me cite a single 
example. Recently, seven Minnesota 
families, whose retarded children were 
on the waiting list for the State institu- 
tion, were able to remove their young- 
sters from that list once day care became 
available and, thus, keep the children at 
home. No one can assign a significance 
in financial terms to the meaning of this 
one act—hbeing able to keep a retarded 
child at home who might otherwise have 
to be institutionalized. 

This, then, is where we stand. I com- 
mend the consideration of these facts to 
my colleagues, 

NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD—PAGE 50 (OF 
THE BILL) 

The pending bill proposes $24 million 
for the National Labor Relations Board, 
the same amount as proposed by the 
House. 

It is a source of regret that the com- 
mittee did not increase the appropriation 
to the level of the 1965 budget estimate, 
$25,250,000. 

As Senate Report No. 1460—page 68— 
states, the amount which the committee 
does recommend is, fortunately, an in- 
crease of $1,540,000 over the 1964 appro- 
priation. But this increase merely pro- 
vides funds to meet mandatory increases 
in costs and some $600,000 for program 
increases. 

The reduction of $1,250,000 below the 
budget estimates means that NLRB’s ca- 
pacity for the processing of cases will, 
unfortunately, be reduced by almost 7 
percent. 

Let me point out that the agency’s 
workload which made the budget request 
necessary is not—I repeat—not within 
NLRB’s control. The cases originate 
with the parties which file charges of 
unfair labor practices or petitions with 
the Board. 

It is the Board’s task to respond—as it 
does—to these incoming cases as 
promptly, as thoroughly, as competently 
as possible and as its limited resources 
may permit. 

The question is: Will we give it the re- 
sources it needs to do the job it is re- 
quired to do under law? Its job is not 
static. 

Economic activity throughout the Na- 
tion is dynamic. Industry is changing, 
as is employment and, yes, unemploy- 
ment, because of automation and other 
problems. Inevitably, cases mount under 
these circumstances. 

By not giving NLRB the manpower it 
needs to fulfill its statutory responsi- 
bility, we deny it the chance to decrease 
its caseload—backlogged beyond its con- 
trol—and to provide the timely—I em- 
phasize timely—service which is so cru- 
cial to equitable solution of labor rela- 
tions problems. Therefore the amend- 
ment by the Senator from Rhode Island 
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(Mr. Pastore] restoring $1,250,000 is 

fully justified and I support it and join 

in its sponsorship. 

THE MEDICAL PHASES OF 
BILL 

I should like to turn now to those por- 
tions of the bill which relate to health, 
rehabilitation, and related services. 

I shall comment on this subject in de- 
tail because, as my colleagues know, it 
has been my privilege to devote much at- 
tention to these subjects, both in the 
work of the Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee and in related work by the Subcom- 
mittee on Reorganization and Interna- 
tional Organizations, of which I am 
chairman, within the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations. 

COMMENDATION OF SENATOR HILL 


I should like to say, however, that in 
the area of medical appropriations, the 
most expert guidance comes this year, as 
it has for all the many years which he 
has served with such distinction, from 
the able chairman of our subcommittee, 
whom we are all proud and happy to 
acknowledge as the dean of the Con- 
gress health activities, the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL]. 

To this subject, he has brought not 
only the wisdom and expertness of his 
decades of intensive congressional activ- 
ity, not only the insight, judgment, and 
dedication which are his heritage from 
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an illustrious physician-father, but the 


deep compassion and humanity of a 
man personally consecrated to the well- 
being of his fellow man. 

Whatever I have to say, therefore, I 
would regard merely as a supplement to 
the judgment which has already been 
presented within the committee report, 
within the Senate and in other public 
statements by Senator HILL. 

As to what I shall say, I would not 
presume to speak for Senator. HILL or 
anyone. But I feel confident that many, 
if not all of the views on medical research 
and other phases, which I will submit 
parallel his sentiments on the great 
scientific challenges ahead. 

In addition, my judgment on these 
subjects has been aided by the counsel 
made available to the committee—orally 
and in printed and letter form by many 
physicians, particularly leading special- 
ists, as well as interested laymen. 

As in previous years, Mrs. Mary Lasker, 
and her associates of the National Health 
Education Committee, have made avail- 
able expert judgment on the phenomenal 
achievements of medical research in the 
past and on the continuing and unfold- 
ing needs in the future. 

EXPERT ADVICE ACKNOWLEDGED FROM 
MINNESOTA 

Then, too, the abundance of medical 
talent in my own State has made it pos- 
sible to get helpful professional judg- 
ment on needs for the grassroots and for 
the Nation, as a whole. 

To name but a few of the leading phy- 
sicians at this point, with whom I have 
been in contact, I acknowledge the help- 
ful assistance of our State health officer, 
Robert Barr, M.D.—on continuing Fed- 
eral-State cooperation for general health 
services; Gaylord Anderson, M.D., di- 
rector of the School of Public Health, 
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University of Minnesota—on the needs 
of the Nation’s schools of public 
health—which are, fortunately, pro- 
vided for by a $600,000 Senate increase 
for formula grants; David T. Carr, M.D., 
Mayo Clinic—on the Nation’s TB control 
needs—which are, regrettably, not as 
well provided for; Frederick J. Kottke, 
M.D., professor and head, Department 
of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, 
Medical School, University of Minnesota; 
Paul M. Ellwood, Jr., M.D., executive di- 
rector, Kenny Rehabilitation Founda- 
tion, together with a Minnesotan of 
whom I shall have more to say, Frank 
Krusen, M.D., a former president of the 
Minnesota State Department of Health 
and now professor and coordinator of 
physical medicine and rehabilitation at 
Temple University School of Medicine, 
after many years as head of the section 
at Mayo Clinic. 

ADEQUATE APPROPRIATIONS ADD TO THE 

NATION'S WEALTH 

I shall speak, very frankly, of certain 
specific areas in which we of the Con- 
gress might—in this year’s appropria- 
tions—have provided still more ade- 
quately for the health needs of today and 
tomorrow. 

I am not unmindful of either the 
many excellent provisions of this bill and 
of the appropriation laws we have en- 
acted in recent years. To the contrary, 
I am profoundly grateful and proud of 
present and past contributions we have 
made. 

And I am not unmindful that we have 
an obligation to be “economical” when- 
ever possible. 

But, as I see it, the fundamental fact 
which should be borne in mind is that 
when Congress appropriates adequately 
for human health, we are, in the finest 
sense, conserving and economizing. We 
are, in that sense, adding to, not de- 
tracting from, the Nation’s wealth. 

To save a human life is to preserve our 
greatest capital—the human mind, the 
human heart, the human body. To lose 
a life that need not be lost, to abandon 
to crippling disease a mind or body that 
could be healed—this is to waste, to 
squander an irreplaceable resource. 

When we provide for more and better 
patient care, for more and better medi- 
cal education, for more and even better 
medical research and rehabilitation, we 
perform acts of conservation. 

We build assets—not debits—on the 
Nation’s financial ledger. 

We build the base for future Federal, 
State, and local taxation. We help to 
increase the national income and the 
gross national product. We enrich the 
Nation with our most precious asset— 
healthy people. 

U.S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE—CONTROL OF 

TUBERCULOSIS—PAGE 24 

The committee took a forward step in 
increasing—if only modestly—the House 
allowance for tuberculosis control. 

But this increase does not begin to ful- 
fill the objective of rapid elimination of 
this scourge. 

I concur in the sentiments which had 
been presented to the committee by the 
National Health Education Committee 
through its able vice chairman, Mrs. 
Alice Fordyce. 
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She had soundly pointed out that the 
Surgeon General's recently published re- 
port, “The Future of Tuberculosis Con- 
trol,” made this grim estimate: Even if 
the task force’s recommendations are 
fulfilled, as of 10 years from now, the 
number of new and active TB cases will 
still be 21,600. That figure is intolerably 
high. We should not be content with 
such a target. We should accelerate the 
control program next year. 

Ten years from now, we should have 
largely conquered this disease—using 
preventive BCG vaccine and other meas- 
ures. 

Otherwise, 10 years from now, hos- 
pitalization costs, alone, for TB will cost 
the Nation—not the $335 million of 
1964—but, incredibly enough, $376 
million. 

We need not pay that price, provided 
we take the initiative with a massive 
counterattack against TB. This will 
take more funds for the short-term pe- 
riod, but it will save much vaster sums 
over the long term. And, most impor- 
tant, it will save lives. 

NEEDED SUPPORT FOR POSTGRADUATE MEDICAL 
EDUCATION 

Over a period of many years, I have 
spoken and written, again and again, on 
the dynamic needs of postgraduate med- 
ical education. Why? Because we live 
in an age when previously acquired 
knowledge becomes rapidly obsolete. 
Both undergraduate and postgraduate 
education are of course, fundamentally 
the responsibility of the dedicated med- 
ical profession, itself. 

Yet, to his great credit, Surgeon Gen- 
eral Terry has responded to the messages 
of request from the Appropriations Sub- 
committees and from professionals, gen- 
erally, by preparing a Public Health 
Service program which would help to 
backstop the profession’s own plans for 
enlarged continuing education. 

Here is one of the greatest needs of the 
healing arts. It is tragic that only some 
practitioners possess the up-to-the-min- 
ute insight knowledge and skills which 
others could likewise use. 

It is tragic that a patient living, per- 
haps, in some great financially endowed 
metropolis gets the benefit of, say, the 
latest 1964 discoveries while a patient 
elsewhere in the country is treated on the 
basis of outdated knowledge. 

We need to provide, as Bernard V. 
Dryer, M.D., has so well proposed, oppor- 
tunities for the “physicians’ lifetime 
learning.” We need to master the latest 
techniques—of programed instruction, 
closed circuit and conventional TV, FM 
broadcasting, other audiovisual tech- 
niques, computerized information. And, 
yes, perhaps most important of all, we 
need to know how to arouse strong and 
sustained professional motivation which 
will seek the best information that is 
available, and which will apply it. 
NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE—PAGES 36-37 

The Appropriations Committee is to 
be commended for once again advancing 
the important program of the National 
Library of Medicine. 

The committee flashes a welcome 
“green light” for extramural programs 
by the National Library, under section 
301 of the Public Health Service Act. 
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It makes available seven new positions 
to help realize somewhat more of the vast 
potential of “medlars’—the comput- 
erized medical literature analysis and 
retrieval system. 

Our Senate Reorganization Subcom- 
mittee has already used and benefited 
from medlars. This modern system 
made available information to us within 
a few man-machine hours which would 
otherwise have taken days and would 
have been far less complete. 

But medlars will continue to oper- 
ate at only a fraction of its capacity un- 
less Congress authorizes still more pro- 
fessionals to work with it. 

That means professionals who will— 
through medlars—help fulfill the ur- 
gent information needs of the Public 
Health Service, the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Administration, the Food and 
Drug Administration, the pharmaceuti- 
cal industry, medical specialty, para- 
medical and other organizations. 

It will be recalled that one of the his- 
toric proposals of 1964 has been that of 
Stafford Warren, M.D., Special Assistant 
to the President for Mental Retardation. 
Dr. Warren has proposed a highly auto- 
mated “National Library of Science Sys- 
tem.” Such a system would realize 
many of the coordinated information 
objectives which, I, for one, have worked 
for since 1957. The foundation for such 
a system in the area of biomedicine is, 
of course, a strengthened National Li- 
brary of Medicine. 

In a statement shortly to be published 
by the Senate Subcommittee on Reorga- 
nization and International Organiza- 
tions, I will elaborate upon what I regard 
as the National Library’s future role in 
spearheading computer networks“ for 
biomedical information throughout the 
Nation. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH—PAGES 32 FF. 


The Appropriations Committee has, 
once again, well expressed the great op- 
portunity to realize the public good 
through the National Institutes of 
Health. 

In the whole U.S. Government, there 
are probably few agencies which can 
mean more to the personal lives of 190 
million Americans—and millions yet un- 
born—than this great organization, ded- 
icated to solving the mysteries of dis- 
ease. 

The appropriations which the com- 
mittee has recommended for the 1966 
fiscal year for NIH provide consider- 
able and welcome impetus. I am partic- 
ularly pleased, for example, with the 
committee’s farsighted recommendation 
of $10 million for a special program of 
cancer research; this will, as the report 
states, “permit the expansion of re- 
search on the viral origin of leukemia” 
and help exploit important new findings 
in this area. 

But let me by very frank. With com- 
plete respect for the committee’s dili- 
gent, overall review, I do not believe that, 
this year, the committee has fully en- 
abled NIH to build upon the strength of 
its evolving scientific programs to the 
extent that many Americans would have 
wished and hoped. 

I am not alone in this sentiment. 
Leading physicians and laymen had told 
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the committee of vast, unfulfilled re- 
search and training needs for each of 
the major categorical areas—for heart, 
for cancer, mental health, neurology, ar- 
thritis, human, development, general 
medical sciences and the others. 

It is a source of regret to me that the 
bold but sound recommendations of the 
Citizens Committee are not incorporated 
in the bill which we will now send to 
conference. I know that our able sub- 
committee chairman received with deep- 
est sympathy and understanding the 
Citizens Committee recommendations. 
No one on our committee knows better 
than he the vistas of scientific discovery 
which still lie before us. 

Dedicated doctors and citizens who 
support NIH’s steady progress are, of 
course, profoundly grateful for the splen- 
did support which the administration 
and the Congress have generously given 
in recent years. 


RISING FINANCIAL NEEDS FOR RESEARCH 
SUPPORT 


But they know—and I know—that, 
while this support has been most com- 
mendable, there is still enormous unmet 
need. The unalterable fact is that sci- 
entific research often brings to light as 
many baffling problems as it solves. 
These emerging problems—of biology, of 
chemistry, of biochemistry, of biophysics, 
or of clinical medicine—cannot be shunt- 
ed aside or ignored. They must be re- 
solved, if possible, by providing added 
resources. So, too, as scientific answers 
are discovered, they must be capitalized 
upon, exploited, as in a military break- 
through. Then, too, NIH support of sci- 
entific training is not an end in itself; it 
is a preparation—a beginning—toward 
facilitating a continuing, lifelong quest. 
Trained personnel require continued sup- 
port and, indeed, rising support, if sharp- 
ened skills are to be put effectively to 
work. 

Meanwhile, the cost of living is not sta- 
tionary, nor is the cost of instrumenta- 
tion or of facilities. A dollar total last 
year will buy somewhat less science this 
year. All of these factors make it neces- 
sary that we not rest on the laurels of our 
past levels of support. We should, I be- 
lieve, view the overall NIH program— 
dynamically—in terms of the long haul 
and not as a static, a fixed, a limited pro- 
gram which can be arbitrarily frozen—at 
some plateau for a year or 2 years or 5 
years. 

Look at the toll which cancer, for 
example, still takes—or the toll still 
taken by heart disease, or by mental ill- 
ness, among other scourges. Can any of 
us say that we have done all that we 
might do—should do—must do—to coun- 
terattack these killers and these crip- 
plers—now and for next year? 

Time, my colleagues are aware, is of 
the essence. The research investment, 
the training investment which we make 
possible in fiscal year 1965 will not 
“pay off“ cannot possibly “pay off 
until years from now. 

Only now—this year—are we getting 
the “payoff” from prior years of Con- 
gress and the administration’s foresight 
and generosity in building NIH to its 
present potential. 
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NIH’S ESTEEM IN SCIENTIFIC COMMUNITY 


NIH is not perfect. No organization 
with its record of growth and its un- 
precedented scientific mission could be 
perfect. But it is striving constantly for 
ever higher administrative and scien- 
tific standards. And the supreme fact 
about NIH remains that its name is a 
hallmark—a symbol of excellence in the 
scientific community of the world. 

Among the foremost private M.D.’s and 
Ph. D.’s, among the brightest luminaries 
of academic and industrial science, NIH 
is not merely “accepted”; it is praised; it 
is lauded; it is esteemed; it is respected. 

We are getting our money’s worth from 
NIH, more than our money’s worth. 
Dollar for dollar, I know of virtually no 
area in the vast Federal budget—save 
in national defense and in education, as 
such—in which the American taxpayer 
receives more ample and more continuing 
“dividends.” 

INSTRUMENTATION AND COMPUTER CENTERS 


Under “General Research and Serv- 
ices’—page 36 of the report—I should 
like to underline reference to the impor- 
tant work of the Division of Research 
Facilities and Resources at NIH. Ihave 
particular reference to this Division’s 
contributions to biomedical engineering 
and to computer research and applica- 
tions. 

The Division has an outstanding group 
of scientists. They know that excellent 
progress has been made, thanks in large 
part to initiative and support on Capitol 
Hill. But they also know how much 
there is still to be done. 

At present, there is—in the entire Na- 
tion—but one biomedical engineering 
center, at Northwestern University. 
But, as I have pointed out in earlier 
years, there is urgent need for more 
such centers—at least 6. These centers 
would bring together the major talents 
in engineering, in biological sciences and 
in mathematics necessary for interdis- 
ciplinary research, for training and de- 
velopment. 

At present, most NIH support for bio- 
medical engineering is still for relatively 
routine application of known principles 
to biological systems. But NIH’s experts 
are eager to be given the opportunity— 
which means, let us state very frankly, 
the resources—to develop new trans- 
ducers, new methods of approach to bio- 
logical systems, employing bold, innova- 
tive approaches. 

As regards computers, at present, NIH 
funds less than a million dollars for the 
development of computers specifically 
tailored for biological purposes. 

Then, too, I should like to recall that 
7 years ago, the Biology Council of the 
National Academy of Sciences-National 
Research Council recommended a clear- 
inghouse of information on biomedical 
instrumentation. There is still no such 
clearinghouse. It is urgently needed. 
So is a specialized subcenter on bio- 
medical applications of computers. 

Three years ago, I secured informa- 
tion for the Congress, for the executive 
agencies, and the professional commu- 
nity on the need for coordinated activi- 
ties on medical electronics, as such. 
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Only a few of the goals then envisioned 
have, as yet, come to pass, unfortunately. 
NIH's INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM 


I turn to still another NIH front, the 
international scene. Once again, this 
year I renew my recommendation to the 
Bureau of the Budget—do not allow con- 
cern for America’s “balance-of-pay- 
ments” problem to intrude into a rela- 
tively tiny—from a fiscal standpoint— 
but absolutely crucial—from a medical 
standpoint—area of NIH contribution. 
I refer to its support of oversea research, 
exchange and training. 

NIH’s Office of International Re- 
search—page 37 of the report—is a small 
but immensely important unit on the 
scene of world health. Its coordinated 
“seed” money overseas has already be- 
gun to harvest very considerable fruit 
for the good of mankind. 

This Nation is the “light of the world” 
in medical research; the Russians do 
“not hold a candle” to us. If the Soviets 
land a man on the moon tomorrow, it 
would mean less to the world than what 
the Salk or Sabin vaccines meant or, in- 
finitely more important, what the cure 
for a major type of cancer could mean to 
the 3 billion inhabitants on this planet. 

CLEARINGHOUSE ON DRUG AND OTHER 
INFORMATION 

Among other phases, in Senate Re- 
port 1460, the committee in commenting 
on several of the Institutes, points out 
the splendid progress and further op- 
portunity for drug research. I commend 
these observations. Chemotherapy will 
write even brighter chapters in the next 
decade than we have seen in the war and 
the postwar period. 

It is my hope, however, that the drug 
research will, at the same time, be ac- 
companied by expanded and accelerated 
drug communication of the highest ac- 
curacy and reliability. 

Specifically, I am looking forward to 
receipt in the 1966 fiscal year presenta- 
tion of a specific estimate and request— 
as promised by the former special as- 
sistant to the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare—Mr. B. Jones—to 
lay the operational foundations for a 
national clearinghouse on drug informa- 
tion. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL] and I had discussed the need for 
such a clearinghouse in a colloquy in the 
Senate last year on the HEW bill. 

A clearinghouse is more urgently 
needed now—next year—and the year 
after that—than ever before. The 
Public Health Service needs it, particu- 
larly NIH. The Veterans’. Administra- 
tion needs it, the Department of De- 
fense needs it, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration needs it. So do industry 
and the professional community as a 
whole. 

The clearinghouse would serve to link 
what are now largely disconnected, iso- 
lated, fragmented, overlapping and often 
duplicating efforts. 

Insofar as purely private groups are 
concerned, their participation in it would 
be entirely voluntary. There would al- 
ways be ample safeguards for protection 
of genuinely proprietary or other type 
information which merits security-type 
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restrictions. So, too, raw, unevaluated 
drug information—like the adverse re- 
action reports—would be carefully iden- 
tified as such. 

CONSTRUCTIVE EMPHASIS 


Let me reemphasize—the goal is that a 
drug clearinghouse will communicate 
more rapidly, more accurately, more re- 
liably than ever before—the facts about 
drugs, whatever those facts may be. 

Hopefully, pharmaceutical science will 
be more and more productive and crea- 
tive, so that the information input and 
output will consist more and more of 
positive facts, of facts about the mer- 
its—not just the disadvantages—of 
drugs, their safety, their efficacy, their 
unanticipated favorable—not necessar- 
ily, unfavorable—side effects. 

The drug clearinghouse is not de- 
signed to “accentuate the negative”; far 
from it; we seek affirmative goals. 

We believe in drug science. We want 
to strengthen it, to enhance it, to raise it 
to greater heights of achievement. 

But whether incoming drug facts 
prove—what some may regard as posi- 
tive or negative, encouraging or discour- 
aging, favorable or unfavorable, so long 
as the facts are scientific, they must be 
placed in the mainstream of access by 
the whole scientific community—instead 
of being lost, as so frequently occurs at 
present, or almost impossible to find. 
CLEARINGHOUSE ON CHILD AND ADULT POISONS 


The same should be said of the na- 
tional clearinghouse on poison control 
centers. This ongoing system under the 
U.S. Public Health Service’s Division of 
Accident Prevention renders invaluable, 
literally lifesaving service. It provides 
crucial facts for emergency use—about 
antidotes and treatment. 

Thus, it helps save a great many vic- 
tims of accidents and of suicide attempts. 

We still lose too many such victims. 
We pay a dreadful price in human suffer- 
ing and loss. Strengthening information 
services, alone, will not of itself greatly 
reduce that price, but it would help to 
do so. 

At present, the system of poison con- 
trol centers functions in relatively primi- 
tive manual form—at a fraction of its 
potential capacity—with only limited 
coverage of the open literature, even 
smaller coverage of unpublished infor- 
mation and next to no systematic links 
with any advanced system with related, 
for example, drug information, 

At least this clearinghouse is in be- 
ing—if only in rudimentary form. 

The same cannot be said of another 
goal I have long sought—a proposed 
national clearinghouse on food infor- 
mation, as well as a clearinghouse on 
cosmetic information and on other chem- 
ical information. 

NEW PESTICIDE CENTER 


Fortunately, thanks to the adminis- 
tration’s initiative and the outstanding 
contributions by Senator ABRAHAM 
RrBIcorr, who has served as acting 
chairman in the pesticide study by the 
Subcommittee on Reorganization and 
International Organizations, there is 
gang to be a Pesticide Information Cen- 
er. 
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This Center—which is of vital interest 
in the Public Health Service—will func- 
tion under the auspices of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and, specifically, 
the National Agricultural Library. 

It would not be appropriate at this 
point to discourse on the latter Library’s 
needs—for more professional manpower, 
for a new modern building, long planned 
and for mechanization of its system. 
Suffice it to say that the National Agri- 
cultural Library will not be able to work 
fully side by side with the two other 
National Libraries—the National Library 
of Medicine and the Library of Con- 
gress—until the appropriations bill for 
the Department of Agriculture makes 
available increased and sustained re- 
sources for the bibliography of agricul- 
ture and other NAL activities. 

NAL is not just an agricultural re- 
source, a resource for veterinary medi- 
cine; it is a resource for the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare—for the Public Health Service, 
for NIH, for FDA, for the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, for other agencies and 
the scientific community. 

PHARMACOLOGY AND TOXICOLOGY NEEDS 


What goes into these information re- 
sources must be of highest quality. The 
undeniable fact is that we are not get- 
ting highest quality—uniformly—from 
the Nation’s pharmacology efforts. 

Skilled manpower is tragically scarce, 
especially in clinical pharmacology. 
That is why I had hoped NIH would have 
requested and we would have approved 
massive increased support for increased 
professional training and for increased 
research facilities for clinical phar- 
macology, in particular. 

We have more and more splendid NIH- 
supported clinical centers. But where 
are the clinical pharmacologists to work 
at these and other centers? Where are 
the interdisciplinary trained men and 
women who will perform highest quality 
double blind and other controlled studies? 
Where are the scientists who will turn 
out top quality professional papers to re- 
place the widespread, bias-ridden jum- 
bles of unsubstantiated clinical impres- 
sions? 

And where—for drug, for pesticide, and 
for other needs—are the toxicologists and 
pathologists who are scarcer today than 
proverbial hen’s teeth? When will we 
have adequate members of these spe- 
cialties—in 1974—in 1994? ‘That is 
about what the time schedule looks like 
as of the limited rate of training in 1964. 


FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


I-am delighted that the committee 
concurs in the House action for full 
funding of the 1965 budget estimate of 
$39.2 million for this vital agency. Sen- 
ate report 1460 well states—page 10— 
that this appropriation is necessary “to 
meet growing problems of consumer 
health resulting from the growth of the 
Nation’s economy and population and 
technological developments,” as well as 
to implement the 1962 drug law. 

The Kefauver-Harris law does impose 
on FDA a massive workload. This work- 
load is only now beginning to be felt in 
terms of the requirement for FDA’s re- 
view of the efficacy of thousands of 
drugs which had been released during the 
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period of 1938 to June 1963, but which 
had been cleared previously only as to 
safety, not as to efficacy. 

In its overall organization and pro- 
cedures, FDA has, in recent months, 
made important progress. I would like 
to see its momentum maintained. 

It is my personal belief that the 1966 
fiscal year budget for the Agency will 
require expanded funds for scientific ac- 
tivities—drugs and pesticides—as well as 
for communication and other evolving 
phases of the Agency’s program. 

FDA needs to be given the resources 
to develop close ties with university 
medical schools in a manner similar to 
that of the National Institutes of Health. 
FDA needs a two-way flow of ideas, ex- 
perience, research projects, personnel, 
and training opportunity—with univer- 
sity departments of clinical pharma- 
cology and other teaching units 
throughout the country. 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION ADMINISTRATION— 
PAGES 18-20 

The present bill will enable the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Administration to 
achieve the fine objective of rehabilitat- 
ing 133,000 disabled people under ex- 
panded Federal-State support—up from 
almost 120,000 this year. 

This goal represents another inspiring 
milestone. 

Yet, it is the hope of many of us who 
have a deep interest in rehabilitation 
that we might accelerate and expand this 
program still more rapidly in the years 
ahead. 

In 5 years, we would like to'be able to 
rehabilitate at an annual rate of 200,000 
per year. This will not be easy, particu- 
larly, as we come to grips with the chal- 
lenges facing us as regards the several 
disabled, the mentally retarded, the ex- 
mentally ill and other hard-core groups. 

A backlog of 24% million disabled faces 
us as a nation. 

VRA stands ready to serve at whatever 
ayo" we in the Congress choose to set for 

VRA has given deep consideration to 
its future role in the Nation’s war 
against poverty. VRA has long known 
that a far heavier proportion of the poor 
are disabled than among other income 
groups. We must help these disabled 
poor to help themselves. 

In the great society which is so well 
envisioned by President Johnson, VRA 
can and will play a particularly vital role. 

On still another useful front, VRA is 
giving much thought to a possible Na- 
tional Information Center on Disability 
and Rehabilitation. This could be a 
great instrument for serving the infor- 
mation needs of the professional com- 
munity. 

Meanwhile, under the present budget, 
a Sixth Regional Rehabilitation and 
Training Center will come into being. 
Since their very inception, regional cen- 
ters—as the Senate and House commit- 
tees have so well stated—have fulfilled 
their goals of serving as, in effect, bea- 
cons of professional excellence for their 
areas and for the Nation. 

MINNESOTA AND NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

Two of the centers in which I have 
been particularly interested are those 
at the University of Minnesota and at 
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New York. University—Bellevue. With- 
out in any way detracting from their 
worthy sister institutions’ elsewhere, 
these centers have demonstrated partic- 
ular capacity for setting the national 
pace at the frontiers of physical medicine 
and rehabilitation. 

I was delighted to learn, therefore, 
that VRA recognizes that these centers 
merit continued. strong mandate and 
support. No fixed or arbitrary ceiling 
should impair their orderly growth or 
their evolving program of regional 
service. 

PROPOSAL BY FRANK KRUSEN, M.D. 

It has been my pleasure, in messages 
to my colleagues on the committee, to 
“second” certain appeals from leading 
physicians in physical medicine. Re- 
grettably, the bill which is pending be- 
fore us will not achieve some of the ob- 
jectives which these physicians had in 
mind. 

One such appeal which struck, I know, 
a deep and respondent chord in the 
heart of our chairman, the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], was that which 
came from one of the most outstanding 
leaders in physical medicine, Frank Kru- 
sen, M.D. This great leader, who has 
received about as many honors as a doc- 
tor can receive from his admiring col- 
leagues and from community and State, 
had looked ahead toward the provision 
of $1 million to provide “seed funds” 
which would enable five medical schools 
to lay the foundation for developing com- 
prehensive medically oriented programs 
for research and training in rehabilita- 
tion of the handicapped. 

I unreservedly renew my endorsement 
of Dr. Krusen’s objective and commend 
it particularly to the U.S. Bureau of the 
Budget. I earnestly hope that the 
Bureau will approve in the VRA budget 
estimate for the 1966 fiscal year specific 
provision for this “seeding grant” 
purpose, 

THE FORTHCOMING REPORT BY THE PRESIDENT’S 
COMMISSION 

Fortunately, a constructive national 
response is forthcoming. By December 
31 of the year, we will have the bene- 
fit of what I am sure will be an outstand- 
ing report by the Commission on Heart 
Disease, Cancer, and Stroke, as appointed 
by President Johnson. 

The Chairman of that Commission is 
one of the most remarkable cardiovascu- 
lar surgeons and dynamic physicians in 
the world, Dr. Michael de Bakey of 
Baylor College of Medicine. 

The membership of the Commission is 
a “blue ribbon” collection of some of the 
foremost figures in U.S. medicine and 
among expert citizen organizations. 

The Commission is looking at the re- 
search problem, the scarcity of profes- 
sional manpower problem, the research, 
education and rehabilitation facility, as 
well as allied problems, And, yes, it is 
looking at the communication problem, 
also—at the matter of applying the med- 
ical knowledge which is already known 
but not fully used. 

I must admit that I was particularly 
gratified that the Commission has been 
kind enough to acknowledge the inter- 
est in this communication phase by the 
Senate Reorganization Subcommittee. 
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What is most important, it is my hope 
and expectation that some of the prelim- 
inary thinking of the Commission will 
receive consideration as part of the 
planning by the Administration of the 
1966 fiscal year budget presentation. 
That means that, in the budget which 
is in process of preparation at this very 
time, the Commission’s—at least—tenta- 
tive concepts will receive attention. 

Thus, by the time the final report has 
been prepared and issued, the HEW 
and the Bureau of the Budget will have 
had the benefit of some of the expert, 
although tentative judgment of the Com- 
mission. By this consultative process, we 
can, in effect, save a whole fiscal year 
which might otherwise be lost—in the 
ultimate review and implementation of 
those Commission recommendations 
which receive approval. 

The chairman and members of the 
Appropriations Subcommittees will, I 
am sure, continue to be apprised by the 
Commission, as its vital work proceeds. 
PROPOSALS BY ADDITIONAL LEADERS OF AMERICAN 

MEDICAL FOUNDATIONS 

A related meritorious appeal came 
from physicians who recognize the awe- 
some challenge to provide for the needs 
of the chronically ill. 

The growth of medical service within 
the past few years has been devoted by 
and large to the needs of the acutely ill. 
Yet, America’s aging population will more 
and more require medical services for 
long-term care and treatment and res- 
toration. Among the leaders speaking 
for an adequate response to these long- 
term needs are Dr. Krusen’s colleagues 
in the American Rehabilitation Founda- 
tion. Headquartered in Minneapolis, 
but representing leadership throughout 
the Nation, ARF urges the Nation to ad- 
dress itself now to strengthening un- 
dergraduate and post-graduate medical 
education, so as to prove adequate to the 
problems of millions of the chronically 
ill 


CONCLUSION —SERVING THE NEWBORN 

I have concluded these comments at 
the point of service to the men and 
women of advanced years, men and wom- 
en who should be enjoying the golden 
years of their lives. 

But as is important as is service of 
their needs, I would prefer to conclude 
at the other end of life’s spectrum—at 
the beginning of life—on the needs of 
the newborn. s 

The present WA-PHS-NIH-FDA 
budgets will permit expanded activity to 
assure the health of the 4million Ameri- 
can babies who will be ushered into life 
this year, next year, and the years which 
will follow. 

But these agencies’ present resources 
are not enough. Many tasks which they 
might properly fulfill remain unfulfilled. 
Let me cite but one example. 

For years, there has been an urgent 
need for Federal support for the private 
Foundation for Medical Research Peri- 
natal Study which had, in earlier years, 
received support from the American 
Medical Association and several philan- 
thropic sources. This is an outstanding 
physician-run, physician-serving com- 
puter system providing up-to-the-min- 
ute facts on 300,000 births recorded at 
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cooperating hospitals. It has not re- 
ceived a nickel of much-needed Federal 
assistance for operational activity. And 
so, it has had to practically close down 
and function at minimal levels. I offer 
this example—as but one illustration of 
the continuing need for expanded and 
coordinated Federal collaboration with 
the professional community. 

I cite it as an illustration of the hori- 
zons of untended health needs. 

Mr. President, I shall take only a few 
additional moments to comment espe- 
cially on some recommendations by the 
committee with respect to the Food and 
Drug Administration. I do this because 
the subcommittee, of which I am privi- 
leged to be the chairman, the Subcom- 
mittee on Reorganization and Interna- 
tional Organization has for the past 3 or 
4 years been looking into the Food and 
Drug Administration and making rec- 
ommendations for its reorganization and 
strengthening. 

From time to time I have expressed 
my deep feeling that this agency was 
not given the proper support by Congress. 
The Kefauver-Harris law imposed a new 
workload upon it, and has required con- 
siderable more activity on the part of 
that agency. 

I am pleased that the budget for this 
year takes recognition of these new obli- 
gations, and provides a reasonable 
pe ad of money for the FDA to do its 
job. 

I mention this because there has been 
a great deal of criticism of the Food and 
Drug Administration. Much of that 
criticism should be shared by Congress, 
which regrettably in the past has not 
always provided the funds that were 
necessary for this agency of Government. 

I also wish to support the action that 
was taken here by amendment for the 
National Labor Relations Board, by re- 
storing its budget reduction. That is 
very essential and much needed. The 
NLRB has heavy responsibilities and 
should be permitted to do its job with 
an adequate staff. This was a vital 
amendment. 

The Subcommittee on Reorganization 
and International Organization of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
under the acting chairmanship of the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBI- 
corr] conducted a pesticide study. I am 
pleased that the administration saw fit 
to institute a center which will go into 
the matter of the use of pesticides and 
their relationship to the public health. 
This is also provided for in the appro- 
priation bill. 

I regret to say that much that I had 
hoped would be accomplished in the field 
of communication has not been fully sup- 
ported in the appropriation bill. 

I wish to sound one warning note. It 
is not economy to ignore communications 
in the drug and medical field. I hope 
Senators will let this sink in. If medical 
information from the researcher to the 
manufacturer to the physician to the 
pharmacist to the patient is not ade- 
quate, we are refusing to recognize the 
needs of modern society, and inviting the 
occurrence of another tragedy such as 
occurred in the thalidomide incident. 
That tragedy was due to one thing, 
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namely, the fact that in the field of 
science and medicine there was no ex- 
change of information which was ade- 
quate to the flow of scientific informa- 
tion in the medical and drug field. 

I have urged repeatedly the establish- 
ment of a clearinghouse for medical and 
drug information. By our failure to es- 
tablish it we are denying ourselves much 
needed medical information. 

In the main, this is a very helpful ap- 
propriation bill. The chairman of the 
committee is to be commended for his 
outstanding work. One area in which it 
does not accomplish what I consider to 
be essential is in the post graduate med- 
ical education field. As I understand— 
and the acting chairman of the commit- 
tee can correct me if I am wrong—only 
$500,000 was provided in that area. We 
spend hundreds of millions of dollars on 
the National Institutes of Health. We 
spend hundreds of millions of dollars on 
research and scientific advances in the 
field of medicine and drugs, but then we 
fail to communicate much of this infor- 
mation to the public, to the physician, 
and to the pharmacist. 

We are still 10, 15, or 20 years behind 
in the communication of medical and 
drug information. Medicine and drugs 
are available that can save lives. We ap- 
propriate hundreds of millions of dollars 
for research, and we appropriate pennies 
for communication. This is false econ- 
omy. I will raise my voice on this sub- 
ject whenever I have the opportunity, 
until something is done about it. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iyield. 

Mr. MORSE. In the last analysis, the 
person who suffers is the doctor’s pa- 
tient, not the doctor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. We have had one exam- 
ple after another in this field. We have 
also had examples of drugs being used 
with very harmful effects. The Senate 
and the House know it. I call this to the 
attention of the Senate in my rather 
aggressive manner tonight because it 
bothers me to know that this information 
is available and that it could be helpful 
to millions of people, and it is not get- 
ting to them. 


CONSERVATION OF NATION'S WILD- 
LIFE RESOURCES ON THE PA- 
CIFIC FLYWAY—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 793) to promote 
the conservation of the Nation’s wildlife 
resources on the Pacific flyway in the 
Tule Lake, Lower Klamath, Upper Klam- 
ath, and Clear Lake National Wild- 
life Refuges in Oregon and California 
and to aid in the administration of the 
Klamath reclamation project. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 
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(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of Aug. 18, 1964, p. 20155, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
Senate will recall our passage, on July 
15, 1963, of this legislation—an impor- 
tant milestone in sound conservation 
legislation. The action we took was a 
victory for principles assuring the broad- 
est public interest in the management of 
four crucial national wildlife refuges lo- 
cated near the California-Oregon border. 
Of particular importance is our decision 
as to what guidelines should govern the 
maintenance of water levels in two vital 
sumps within the Tule Lake refuge. 

Our action received the widest pos- 
sible endorsement of interested public 
agencies, conservationists, and thousands 
of concerned individuals—up and down 
my State and elsewhere. For example, 
the Pacific Flyway Council, composed of 
public servants in the fish and game de- 
partments of several Western States, 
strongly endorsed our action. So did the 
California Fish and Game Commission, 
So did scores of groups too numerous to 
list here. 

When this bill went to the House of 
Representatives, that body seemed to 
take a somewhat different view of how 
the Tule Lake sumps should be adminis- 
tered. The House changed the Senate 
provision on this matter, set forth in 
section 6 of the Senate bill, and did so 
with language in its committee report 
which was disturbing. In a word, the 
House action caused fears that its ver- 
sion of section 6, if left standing, might 
conceivably be construed as subverting 
the Secretary’s responsibility to sound 
conservation in the determination on 
how the water levels were to be 
administered. 

I insisted that the Senate refuse to 
accept the House amendment of section 
6. The Senate agreed and conferees 
were appointed. We had some difficult 
sessions in conference, but on agreed 
new language. I am most gratified to 
say, fully carries out the intent written 
into the Senate version of the bill. 

This bill is in the public interest. It 
rejects the theory of the House com- 
mittee report by which, in effect, that 
committee apparently interpreted an 
existing contract with the irrigation dis- 
trict so as to require an inferior role for 
the waterfowl purposes to which this 
area has historically been devoted. 

In conference, I proposed a new sec- 
tion 6. It was supported by conserva- 
tionists and by the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior for Fish and Wildlife. 
Iam glad to say it was accepted by rep- 
resentatives of the Tule Lake Irrigation 
District. I applaud the district’s ulti- 
mate acceptance of a reasonable solution. 

Mr. President, I ask that there be 
printed in the Record at this point in 
my remarks a letter from Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior Briggs to the 
distinguished conservationist, C. R. 
Gutermuth. This letter makes clear the 
proper interpretation of the conferees 
decision on this water level question. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., August 14, 1964. 
Mr. C. R. GUTERMUTH, 
Vice President, Wildlife 
Institute, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. GUTERMUTH: You recently re- 
quested our views on the enclosed amend- 
ment which, as you have indicated, may be 
proposed as a substitute for the present 
version of section 6 of S. 793 as it passed the 
House of Representatives. 

In our view, this proposed substitute 
amendment carries out the principal objec- 
tive of the Department in relation to the 
sump levels in the Tule Lake National Wild- 
life Refuge. This objective is to provide a 
clear directive to the Secretary of the Interior 
that, when issuing regulations establishing 
sump levels in the Tule Lake Refuge pur- 
suant to the contract between the United 
States and the Tulelake Irrigation District, 
he shall, to the maximum extent practicable, 
accommodate the needs of waterfowl man- 
agement. This objective is in harmony with 
the present workable arrangements in the 
Tule Lake sumps. 

We understand that the enclosed language 
is satisfactory to both the Tulelake Irriga- 
tion District and you. We believe that the 
statutory directive contained therein is, as 
indicated above, highly desirable. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK P. BRIGGS, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, we now 
have a bill which, while recognizing the 
rights the irrigation district has under its 
contract, does not stultify the prime, nat- 
ural, historic, and legal devotion of this 
area to salutary use as a wildlife habitat. 
Under our agreed-upon language, the 
waterfowl management needs must be 
met if they can be met at all, not simply 
if the irrigation district approves; not 
only if the district would not be incon- 
venienced; not only if the district would 
not be put to additional expense; not only 
if the district’s needs would also be 
served; but, rather, as the section says 
and Secretary Briggs’ letter makes clear, 
simply “to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable.“ 

Mr. President, this is an important 
action we take today. By our approval 
of this measure, including two clarify- 
ing amendments and the new section 6, 
we send to the President an excellent 
piece of legislation among those other 
conservation measures which we have 
already enacted. 

Mr. President, so that the record may 
be complete as to the significance of this 
bill, I ask that the text of the bill, as 
finally agreed upon, and excerpts from 
our committee report of June 28, 1963, be 
printed in the Rrecorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the bill and excerpts from the report 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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S. 793 
An Act to promote the conservation of the 
Nation's wildlife resources on the Pacific 
flyway in the Tule Lake, Lower Klamath, 
Upper Klamath, and Clear Lake National 
Wildlife Refuges in Oregon and California 
and to aid in the administration of the 
Klamath reclamation project 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That it is 
hereby declared to be the policy of the Con- 
gress to stabilize the ownership of the land 
in the Klamath Federal reclamation project, 
Oregon and California, as well as the ad- 
ministration and management of the Klam- 
ath Federal reclamation project and the 
Tule Lake National Wildlife Refuge, Lower 
Klamath National Wildlife Refuge, Upper 
Klamath National Wildlife Refuge, and Clear 
Lake National Wildlife Refuge, to preserve 
intact the necessary existing habitat for 
migratory waterfowl in this vital area of the 
Pacific flyway, and to prevent depredations 
of migratory waterfowl on agricultural crops 
in the Pacific Coast States. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of law, all lands owned by the United 
States lying within the Executive order 
boundaries of the Tule Lake National Wild- 
life Refuge, the Lower Klamath National 
Wildlife Refuge, the Upper Klamath Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge, and the Clear Lake 
Wildlife Refuge are hereby dedicated to wild- 
life conservation. Such lands shall be ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of the Interior 
for the major purpose of waterfowl manage- 
ment, but with full consideration to opti- 
mum agricultural use that is consistent 
therewith. Such lands shall not be opened 
to homestead entry. The following public 
lands shall also be included within the 
boundaries of the area dedicated to wildlife 
conservation, shall be administered by the 
Secretary of the Interior for the major pur- 
pose of waterfowl management, but with full 
consideration to optimum agricultural use 
that is consistent therewith, and shall not 
be opened to homestead entry: Hanks Marsh, 
and first form withdrawal lands (approxi- 
mately one thousand four hundred and forty 
acres) in Klamath County, Oregon, lying ad- 
jacent to Upper Klamath National Wildlife 
Refuge; White Lake in Klamath County, Ore- 
gon, and Siskiyou County, California; and 
thirteen tracts of land in Siskiyou County, 
California, lettered as tracts “A”, “B”, “O”, 
. p , , 8 , * , “KR; I, 
and “N” totaling approximately three thou- 
sand two hundred and ninety-two acres, and 
tract “P” in Modoc County, California, con- 
taining about ten acres, all as shown on plate 
4 of the report entitled “Plan for Wildlife 
Use of Federal Lands in the Upper Klamath 
Basin, Oregon-California,” dated April 1956, 
prepared by the United States Fish and Wild- 
life Service, All the above lands shall re- 
main permanently the property of the United 
States, 

Sec. 8. Subject to conditions hereafter 
prescribed, and pursuant to such regulations 
as may be issued by the Secretary, 25 per 
centum of the net revenues collected during 
each fiscal year from the leasing of Klamath 
project reserved Federal lands within the Ex- 
ecutive order boundaries of the Lower Klam- 
ath National Wildlife Refuge and the Tule 
Lake National Wildlife Refuge shall be paid 
annually by the Secretary, without further 
authorization, for each full fiscal year after 
the date of this Act to the counties in Which 
such refuges are located, such payments to 
be made on a pro rata basis to each county 
based upon the refuge acreage in each 
county: Provided, That the total annual pay- 
ment per acre to each county shall not ex- 
ceed 50 per centum of the average per acre 
tax levied on similar lands in private owner- 
ship in each county, as determined by the 
Secretary: Provided further, That no such 
payments shall be made which will reduce 
the credits or the payments to be made pur- 
suant to contractual obligations of the 
United States with the Tulelake Irrigation 
District or the payments to the Klamath 
Drainage District as full reimbursement for 
the construction of irrigation facilities within 
said district, and that the priority of use of 
the total net revenues collected from the 
leasing of the lands described in this section 
shall be (1) to credit or pay from each 
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revenues to the Tulelake Irrigation District 
the amounts already committed to such pay- 
ment or credit: (2) to pay from such 
revenues to the Klamath Drainage District 
the sum of $197,315; and (3) to pay from 
such revenues to the counties the amounts 
prescribed by this section. 

Sec. 4, The Secretary shall, consistent with 
proper waterfowl management, continue the 
present pattern of leasing the reserved lands 
of the Klamath Straits unit, the Southwest 
Sump, the League of Nations unit, the Hen- 
zel lease, and the Frog Pond unit, all within 
the Executive order boundaries of the Lower 
Klamath and Tule Lake National Wildlife 
Refuges as shown in plate 4 of the report 
entitled “Plan for Wildlife Use of Federal 
Lands in the Upper Klamath Basin, Oregon- 
California,” dated April 1956. Leases for 
these lands shall be at a price or prices de- 
signed to obtain the maximum lease rey- 
enues. The leases shall provide for the grow- 
ing of grain, forage, and soil-building crops, 
except that not more than 25 per centum 
of the total leased lands may be planted 
to row crops. All other reserved public lands 
included in section 2 of this Act shall con- 
tinue to be managed by the Secretary for 
waterfowl purposes, including the growing of 
agricultural crops by direct planting and 
sharecrop agreements with local cooperators 
where necessary. 

Sec. 5. The areas of sumps 1(a) and 1(b) 
in the Klamath project lying within the Ex- 
ecutive order boundaries of the Tule Lake 
National Wildlife Refuge shall not be re- 
duced by diking or by any other construction 
to less than the existing thirteen thousand 
acres. 

Sec. 6. In carrying out the obligations of 
the United States under any migratory bird 
treaty, the Migratory Bird Treaty Act (40 
Stat. 755), as amended, or the Migratory 
Bird Conservation Act (45 Stat. 1222), as 
amended, waters under the control of the 
Secretary of the Interior shall be regulated, 
subject to valid existing rights, to maintain 
sump levels in the Tule Lake National Wild- 
life Refuge at levels established by regula- 
tions issued by the Secretary pursuant to 
the contract between the United States and 
the Tulelake Irrigation District, dated Sep- 
tember 10, 1956, or any amendment thereof. 
Such regulations shall accommodate to the 
maximum extent practicable waterfowl man- 
agement needs. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary is hereby directed to 
complete studies that have been undertaken 
relating to the development of the water 
resources and waterfowl management poten- 
tial of the Clear Lake National Wildlife Ref- 
uge. The results of such studies, when com- 
pleted, and the recommendations of the 
Secretary shall be submitted to the Con- 
gress. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary may prescribe such 
regulations as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. 


AMENDMENTS 

On April 24, 1963, the Irrigation and Recla- 
mation Subcommittee conducted a full 
hearing on S. 784, introduced by Senator 
Engle, and S. 793, introduced by Senator 
Kuchel for himself and Senator Robertson. 
S. 793 is virtually the same bill as S. 1988, 
87th Congress, which was approved by this 
committee and thereafter by the Senate on 
May 16, 1963. 

Both the subcommittee and the full Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs gave 
careful consideration to those provisions of 
the two bills that indicated some differences. 
The committee believes that the amendments 
set out above have resulted in a merger 
which has improved S. 793. Section 5 of 
Senator Engle’s bill, S. 784, replaces the origi- 
nal section 4 of S. 793. This section provides 
that the present pattern of leasing the re- 
served lands within the area shall continue. 
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The second amendment assures the settlers 
and the Tulelake Irrigation District that the 
operation of the sump levels in the Tule 
Lake Wildlife Refuge will be in conformance 
with the contract between that district and 
the United States, dated September 10, 1956, 
which shall be levels that in the judgment 
of the Secretary are adequate and practicable 
for waterfowl management purposes. The 
bill, as reported, reassures the farmers in the 
local area of the protection of their valid 
existing rights. 

That section of the bill, thus amended, 
reads: 

“Water under the control of the Secretary 
of the Interior shall be regulated, subject 
to valid existing rights, to maintain sump 
levels in the Tule Lake National Wildlife 
Refuge at levels established by the contract 
between the United States and the Tulelake 
Irrigation District, dated September 10, 1956, 
or any amendment thereof, and regulations 
pursuant thereto, which shall be levels that 
in the judgment of the Secretary are ade- 
quate and practicable for waterfowl manage- 
ment purposes.” 

The third amendment, adding section 8, 
merely confirms the Secretary’s power to 
issue regulations under this proposed act. 

The action taken by the committee con- 
forms to the recommendation of Governor 
Brown, of California, when he urged a single 
bill encompassing the interests of the various 
parties concerned. The committee has tried 
to do this subject to the basic objective of 
the legislation which is conservation of valu- 
able public resources, 


DISCUSSION 


The purpose of this measure is to achieve 
an equitable solution to a public land utili- 
zation problem that has been before the De- 
partment of the Interior for over 20 years. 
This bill would dedicate for the major pur- 
pose of waterfowl management, but with 
full consideration to optimum agricultural 
use that is consistent therewith, the land 
and water areas of four existing wildlife 
refuges established by Executive order plus 
additional nearby public lands of some 6,891 
acres for a total of some 133,000 acres so 
dedicated. 

The basic question before the committee 
was whether to preserve the area primarily 
for conservation or to permit agricultural 
purposes and management techniques to 
limit the conservation purposes in certain 
respects. The committee resolved this issue 
in favor of conservation, primarily waterfowl 
management purposes, because it clearly ap- 
pears that such a priority is in the public 
interest, not only for reasons of conservation 
of the important national and international 
resource of waterfowl but also because the 
maintenance of an assured safe habitat for 
these migratory fowl is in the best interests 
of the great majority of affected agricultural- 
ists. A good habitat at this location holds 
the birds until after the harvesting of crops 
to the south throughout California. 

In resolving the priority issue in favor of 
waterfowl, the committee believes that it is 
not necessarily so that harm to the local 
agricultural interests of the Tulelake Irriga- 
tion District will follow. Representatives of 
the district testified that operation of the 
water sumps within the Tule Lake Refuge 
since an unfortunate incident in 1959 has 
been under regulations of the Secretary in 
a manner which has not caused the district 
harm, and yet it also appears that the inter- 
ests of waterfowl have been adequately pro- 
tected as the bill provides that they shall 
be. It is hoped that such enlightened and 
mutually beneficial operation of the waters 
can continue. 

The bill also provides for 

(1) Continuation of the present pattern 
of leasing, at prices designed to obtain max- 
imum revenues, of certain lands in the 
Lower Klamath and Tule Lake Refuges. 
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(2) The revenues from the leases (after 
deducting up to $50,000 per year due the 
Tulelake Irrigation District and the sum of 
$197,315 to the Klamath Drainage District) 
will be shared equitably with the local coun- 
ties on the basis of payment of 25 percent of 
the net lease revenues but not to exceed 50 
percent of the average per-acre tax levied on 
similar lands in private ownership. 

The committee believes that S. 793, as 
amended, is a proper solution to the man- 
agement of these important public lands ly- 
ing at the waist of the three-nation Pacific 
flyway. Further disposal of lands is pro- 
hibited, a financial contribution to local 
government, out of revenues from the lands, 
is provided for, financial obligations to two 
affected irrigation districts are assured out 
of revenues from the lands, and conservation 
is clearly established as the priority purpose 
of management in the area. 

The Department of the Interior has recom- 
mended enactment of this legislation in the 
form reported by the committee. The Cali- 
fornia Fish and Game Commission and all 
conservation organizations in America favor 
this legislation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


‘DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR AND 


HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS, 1965 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10809) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
related agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1965, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I would be remiss in my duty 
if I did not express gratitude to the com- 
petent and faithful clerk of the subcom- 
mittee, Mr. Herman Downey, for the ex- 
tremely able assistance which he has 
given to me. 

I also express appreciation to the 
ranking Republican member of the sub- 
committee, the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Corton], 
for the support and assistance he has 
rendered. Also, I thank my Senate col- 
leagues for their forbearance and 
patience toward me, in view of the fact 
that I had not previously had experience 
in handling this appropriation bill. I 
was asked only last Saturday to attempt 
to handle it, and therefore have had very 
little time in which to prepare for it. I 
have done my best. I thank the major- 
ity leader and all other Senators who 
have so loyally supported the position I 
have taken in standing by the decisions 
of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H.R. 10809) was passed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate insist 
upon its amendments, and request a 
conference with the House of Represent- 
atives thereon, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. EDMONDSON in the 
chair) appointed Mr. HILL, Mr. RUSSELL, 
Mr. STENNIS, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. 
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Byrp of West Virginia, Mr. Corton, Mrs. 
Sir, and Mr. ALLorr conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to have the Recorp show that on the 
voice vote on the passage of H.R. 10809, 
the appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ments of Labor, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, I voted “no.” 


MAKING THE WORLD SAFE FOR 
DIVERSITY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
June 8, Mr. Thomas L. Hughes, Director 
of Intelligence and Research of the De- 
partment of State, in addressing a con- 
ference of officers of the Latin American 
armed forces, delivered one of the most 
clear and incisive addresses on American 
foreign policy that I have read in recent 
months. It should be required reading 
for every American seeking to under- 
stand the nature and status of present 
East-West relations. 

Most of the major problems that make 
our world complex are noted, but what 
is distinctive is the clear perspective 
given them taken together. There are 
the dilemmas of a depolarizing world; 
the changing character and terms of 
conflict; the new forms of conflict be- 
tween Communist nations and the pre- 
dicament of our seeing a successful pol- 
icy—containment—become inadequate 
to the new problems growing out of 
that success. In short, new dimen- 
sions of complexity and variety are con- 
fronting both the non-Communist and 
the Communist worlds, and are requiring 
major adjustments to the struggle on 
both sides. 

We have reached a major turning 
point in the cold war. The tide of the 
cold war has turned clearly in our favor. 
The Communist world had launched the 
threat of direct, overt aggression and 
challenged us to an arms race, in order 
to attain the raw power to achieve their 
objectives. We responded with a policy 
of containment and a program to win 
that arms race in terms of our having a 
preponderance of nuclear power with 
which to deter any aggressor who chose 
to use such force. The policy of con- 
tainment has contained. Today the 
stark and simple confrontation of just 
two power centers—Russia and the 
United States—is a picture of the past. 
We have declined to impose ourselves on 
anyone. We have made clear we shall 
suffer no imposition by direct aggression 
on the free world. Mr. Khrushchev has 
recognized that a nuclear war with the 
United States would annihilate his own 
society. To commit it would be irra- 
tional and suicidal. This is not to say 
absolutely that nuclear war will not 
happen. It is to say that the danger 
of it has receded. This is so because 
the United States is preeminently strong 
and is determined to remain so. We do 
this not because we are itching to use 
this awesome power. We do not hoard 
megatons like a miser hoards gold. Our 
determination for peace has been made 
credible as much by our restraint in the 
use of force, as by our determination to 
acquire and maintain an unmatched 
military force. N 
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But if the world has shifted from the 
abnormal simplicity of stark nuclear con- 
frontation to the diversity of other forms 
of struggle, there are and will continue 
to be many problems. The world strug- 
gle has shifted to economic competition, 
internal subversion, guerrilla, and other 
forms of paramilitary agitation, and to 
efforts to manipulate a social discontent 
bred by conditions of misery and despair. 
As the threat of major violence by nu- 
clear holocaust recedes, the threat of 
lesser violence indeed grows. The result 
is a much more sophisticated kind of 
struggle in which it is easy, but danger- 
ous, to be frustrated. 

Each side in the struggle—non-Com- 
munist and Communist worlds—has 
comparative advantages. The Commu- 
nist world can manage its economy out- 
side the democratic process. They can 
tailor their foreign aid program unhin- 
dered by extraneous restrictions. 

On the other hand, the non-Commu- 
nist world enjoys advantages, too. There 
is no disarray among allies here com- 
pared to the Sino-Soviet rift, which is re- 
verberating in Communist parties 
around the world. We also have much 
more varied power and greater capacity 
for graduated deterrence. If there is an 
effort to sting us, as in the Tonkin Gulf, 
we can strike back with an appropriate 
force. We do not have to swat a fly with 
a sledgehammer. We have enough 
power to afford to keep cool. And we 
have begun to go beyond the defensive- 
ness of containment. We have begun on 
the margins to poke holes in the Iron 
Curtain in Eastern Europe and to exploit 
the nationalistic traits of those coun- 
tries with expanded trade. These na- 
tions have begun to demand and get a 
longer leash. Mr. Khrushchev has been 
forced to admit, in granting it, that “they 
are too big to spank.” 

In brief, the world is loosening up. It 
is more fluid and diverse. This is more 
to the disadvantage of the Communists 
than it is to us. The so-called disarray 
of NATO represents the growing pains of 
the successful development of strength in 
free nations. The breakup of the Com- 
munist monolith is the beginning of de- 
feat for them. 

America is not omnipotent in this 
world. We do have a responsibility for 
leadership, although we have no power 
for imposition, and we do not seek to im- 
pose either our will or our way on any- 
body. We have a major, but subtle, role 
to play in which strength, restraint, re- 
sourcefulness, sophistication, patience, 
and perseverance are called for, if we 
aim to win without war. 

Fear of atomic or other direct aggres- 
sion once cemented us with our allies. 
Fear must be replaced by cooperation. 
We must continue to organize for com- 
mon defense, but in more complicated 
terms. We must help in building de- 
fenses within a nation that will protect 
it from subversion within or without, and 
then go on to build with them a better 
society of nations. 

These are not times for overoptimism, 
nor for false assumptions. We must re- 
sist impulses for cheap victories, short- 
term results, simple slogans, and easy 
solutions, 
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These and many other ideas are elab- 
orated on in this thoughtful, cogent, and 
very timely address by Mr. Hughes. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the whole 
address printed in the Recorp at this 
point. I commend it to the attention 
of Senators. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MAKING THE WORLD SAFE FoR DIVERSITY 
(By Thomas L, Hughes, director of intel- 
ligence and research 1) 

Gen. Andrew P. O'Meara, distinguished 
representatives of the armed forces of the 
Americas, and fellow citizens of the Amer- 
ican Republics: When I was invited to be 
with you this morning, I was asked to try to 
give you a broad picture of worldwide prob- 
lems and policies as viewed from Washing- 
ton. 

As I thought about how best to comply 
with General O’Meara’s request, various al- 
ternative titles occurred to me: “The Dilem- 
mas of a Depolarizing World,” or “The 
Changing Shape of Conflict,” or “The Predic- 
aments of Partial Success,” or The Distrac- 
tions of Diversity,” or “The Continuing 
Communist Challenge.” 

In any case what I have to say this morn- 
ing will have much to do with all these 
themes. For any overview of the world po- 
litical situation today is bound to consider 
the new dimensions of complexity and vari- 
ety that now affect the Communist and non- 
Communist worlds alike. Indeed, on our 
side they are the products of the very diver- 
sity for which we have been fighting and 
working to make the world safe. 


IMPRESSIONS OF DIVERSITY 


It was a year ago this month, in his fa- 
mous speech at American University,? that 
President Kennedy spoke of making the 
world “safe for diversity.” Since then it has 
become clearer than ever before that we live 
at a floodtide of diversity and change in all 
the continents. 

Of course there is the continuing fact that 
we are still confronted with an authoritari- 
an ideology which seeks our destruction and 
which is inventive in the means of pur- 
suing it. But there is also the human fact 
of the “revolution of rising expectations” 
sweeping the southern continents. There is 
the psychological fact of cold war battle 
fatigue. There is the physical fact that we 
are riding the crest of a revolution in science 
and technology. There is the frustrating 
fact that all of this is occurring in a world 
of some 120 countries, of some 120 foreign 
policies, of some 120 sets of national goals 
or national appetites. 

New forms of nationalism are expressing 
themselves just at a time when international 
organizations are both more plentiful and 
more necessary than ever before. In many 
parts of the world the psychological awk- 
wardness of the contest continues between 
the Communists, who say they will uproot 
the status quo, and the rest of us, who say 
that we do not really favor the status quo 
actually. Differing views of the world are 
seen from the different national capitals— 
the big pictures and the little pictures blur- 
ring one another even as they overlap in the 
varying perspectives of Mexico City, Tokyo, 
Baghdad, Léopoldville, Ottawa, Paris, and 
Saigon. In some parts of the world old ideol- 
ogies are dying. In other parts the thrust 
for new ideologies is a prime political fact. 

Leaders, governments, and people, respond- 
ing to their own political necessities and 
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current national needs, are moving ahead 
on different historical schedules. The last 12 
months alone have unpredictably seen the 
advent of new administrations in Washing- 
ton, London, Rio, Bonn, Rome, and New 
Delhi. There are no generally accepted in- 
ternational political timetables. Indeed, 
many of us must operate daily in a host of 
situations where it is clear that this genera- 
tion of the world’s political leaders are, un- 
derstandably but often, out of phase with 
one another. Incidentally, these asymmetri- 
cal facts of life have a great deal to do with 
the relevance which one nation’s military, 
scientific, technological, political, and eco- 
nomic experience has for other nations— 
even for its good friends and allies. 

On our part the “illusion of American om- 
nipotence” is an illusion we have long since 
overcome, if indeed it ever existed. There 
was also a time when some people thought 
that we North Americans tended to look out 
on the world seeing only two kinds of peo- 
ple: Russians and potential manpower that 
we and the Russians could compete for. If 
ever true, those days too are gone. The 
thoughtful citizens of the United States in- 
creasingly understand that it is a rather 
honorable thing to be in a historical situa- 
tion where we cannot save ourselves without 
helping others save themselves as well. 

Two years ago Washington was preoccupied 
with the ominous threat of a direct nuclear 
confrontation between the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. in the crises over Berlin and 
Cuba. Today, while we can never neglect the 
possibility that such direct crises will return 
abruptly we nevertheless find ourselves 
worrying much more of the time about crises 
in which the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
are far less directly involved—crises like 
Cyprus, Zanzibar, the Congo, and Kashmir, 
not to speak of Laos and South Vietnam, 
where the U.S.S.R. claims to have little 
involvement and less infiuence. 

In a sense the tide of the cold war has defi- 
nitely turned, There is an unmistakable 
movement away from a bipolar confronta- 
tion of the two superpowers toward a more 
diversified world. We are moving from a 
period of dangerously abnormal simplicity 
into a period of more relatively normal 
diversity. 

But freedom’s struggle against communism 
is far from over and far from won. Indeed, 
to the extent that the Communist threat 
and the danger of nuclear war have been 
major factors in unifying the free non-Com- 
munist world, our very success in completing 
phase one of the struggle against commu- 
nism threatens to complicate matters by 
eroding our unity for the new phase which 
has now begun, 

I should like to examine some of the prob- 
lems posed by this decomposition of the 
bipolar world. It is a problem very much on 
our minds in Washington, and I suspect it 
is very much on the minds of your govern- 
ments as well. I take it that the main pur- 
pose of this inter-American conference is, in 
fact, to provide a forum for a mutually profit- 
able discussion of the new dimensions of our 
ongoing struggle with international com- 
munism. 

Let us review some of the essential ele- 
ments of this struggle as they affect the 
world political scene, 


CONTAINMENT: ITS SUCCESS AND OBSOLESCENCE 


In the wake of World War II the issue was 
stark and clear. Freedom was directly and 
imminently threatened by Stalinist-directed 
expansionism. Admittedly, our concept of 
containment was, strictly speaking, a nega- 
tive one. It was designed to muster the 
necessary strength to bar the way to Commu- 
nist expansion, While Moscow saw its his- 
toric mission as one of making over the 
world on a Communist model, the United 
States and other countries who joined in a 
series of defensive alliances set themselves 
the opposite goal. Our objective was not to 
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force our institutions upon other countries 
but to help preserve freedom of choice 
against those who would deny that freedom. 

Broadly speaking, the policy of contain- 
ment has both succeeded and become obso- 
lete. The conspicuous forward motion of 
conventional Communist armies has been 
stopped. Uniformed Communist troops have 
not spilled in force over borders since June 
1950 in Korea. 

The bedrock of containment has been the 
military strength of the free world and, in 
particular, the ability of the United States 
to deter Soviet use of nuclear weapons. 
We have had no illusions about Soviet mag- 
nanimity for the weak, and when, in the 
late 1950’s, the Soviets used their Sputnik 
and their newly developed ICBM to chal- 
lenge us to an arms race, our determination 
stiffened. 

We set about building a nuclear force 
which could withstand any Soviet attack and 
then retaliate with devastating effect. So- 
phisticated U.S. strategic weapons systems, 
long in development and only shortly be- 
hind the operational readiness dates of the 
more simplified Soviet program, were rushed 
to completion. Polaris submarines, largely 
immune from enemy attack, were deployed 
in the oceans around the U.S.S.R. The alert 
status of SAC [Strategic Air Command] 
bombers, both on the ground and airborne, 
was further improved. U.S, intercontinental 
missiles, notably the solid-fueled, quick re- 
acting Minuteman, were dispersed and hard- 
ened. This year we are spending approxi- 
mately $8 billion more on defense than we 
were in 1960, 

There can be no question today that our 
second-strike capability is credible to the 
Soviets. They know as well as we do that 
the U.S. Air Force has 540 strategic bombers 
on alert which could, in the face of a sur- 
prise missile attack, take off for their tar- 
gets. In contrast we estimate that the So- 
viets could place over the United States, on 
two-way missions, no more than approxi- 
mately 120 heavy bombers plus perhaps an 
additional 150 medium bombers over Alaska 
and our Northwest. Today our Air Force 
has some 750 ICBM’s on launchers. The So- 
viets have less than one-fourth that num- 
ber in operation. We have 192 Polaris mis- 
siles deployed. The Soviets have substan- 
tially fewer submarine-borne missiles in 
operation. Those they do have cannot be 
launched while the submarine remains sub- 
merged, and they have a range of less than 
& third of Polaris’s 1,500 miles. 

Clearly a nuclear attack by the Soviet Un- 
ion would have to be an irrational decision. 
No one can tee against that, but the 
likelihood of it has receded. 

Yet if our nuclear strength is a relative- 
ly firm hedge against nuclear attack today, 
it is by no means a cure-all for the host of 
remaining political problems. Nuclear 
threats cannot be invoked lightly. The 
United States could employ its nuclear forces 
only upon the gravest provocation. Even as- 
suming for an instant that an American sur- 
prise attack on the Soviet Union were not 
morally repugnant, as every American Pres- 
ident of the nuclear age has declared it to be, 
it would still have to be ruled out on grounds 
of impracticality. Even in the most opti- 
mistic appraisal of the potential results of a 
nuclear exchange, i.e., one in which the 
United States was assumed to have the 
advantage of striking first, the casualties to 
the West would still number in the tens of 
millions of lives. 


MAINTAINING A STRATEGIC ADVANTAGE 


We recognize that for the foreseeable fu- 
ture a major portion of our military expendi- 
tures will have to continue to be devoted to 
maintaining our strategic advantage. But 
the largest items in our mammoth defense 
budget are consciously being appropriated 
in the profound hope that the weapons sys- 
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tems which they finance will never be used. 
Thus our Nation’s leaders of both political 
parties are willing to cope with the domestic 
problems of spending billions of dollars on 
missiles which, if our policies are successful, 
will not be launched. 

We intend our strategic advantage not 
only to deter actual Soviet aggression but 
to limit Soviet ability to use nuclear weap- 
ons for purposes of intimidation. The Cuban 
missile crisis showed to what lengths the 
Soviet Union might go in order to improve 
its strategic leverage upon both North and 
South America—although the relatively 
careless manner in which the Soviets at- 
tempted to install their offensive missiles, 
and the speed with which they withdrew 
them, suggest strongly that the Communist 
leaders in Moscow miscalculated badly the 
risks they thought they were running. We 
think that the Cuban crisis taught the So- 
viets a lesson, and we do not expect them to 
miscalculate so rashly again. 

Since, however, the purpose of our nuclear 
forces is to deter aggression and contribute 
to the avoidance of nuclear war, we have no 
desire to amass megatons as a miser hoards 
gold. We are deeply interested in probing 
every possible approach to effective arms con- 
trol if it would afford a safer means to assure 
stability and security. 

Our interest in arms control and disar- 
mament is sometimes misunderstood. I wish 
to assure any of you who may be worried 
that this effort is one we are undertaking 
with our eyes wide open. We know what 
we are doing. The tentative steps already 
taken in the direction of arms control are de- 
signed to create more security, not less. We 
have far too great an investment in our 
present military strength ever to jeopardize 
it without proportionate gain. We have no 
intention of gambling with it whimsically or 
amateurishly. 

We will, however, look both to continued 
improvement of our own defenses and to 
responsible disarmament measures to the de- 
gree that either points to our main objective: 
increasing the safety of the free, non-Com- 
munist world. We recognize that an un- 
checked arms race, together with the pos- 
sible spread of increasingly devastating weap- 
ons to more and more countries, takes us 
further away from the kind of security which 
might otherwise eventually be ours under an 
international peace-keeping system providing 
a reliable means of effective, enforcible arms 
control. : 

THE NEED FOR FLEXIBILITY 


In the meantime, as the likelihood of a 
surprise nuclear attack, or even a 
conventional attack, by the Soviets has de- 
creased, the necessity for a more diversified 
and rapidly reacting capability to meet local 
crises has become more important. A va- 
riety of threats requires a variety of possible 
responses. We realize all too well that the 
so-called nuclear stalemate does not rule out 
the possibility of other forms of Communist 
military aggression. We ourselves have been 
committed to developing forces capable of an 
increasingly flexible response to the variety 
of military threats which fall short of gen- 
eral nuclear war. As a result, U.S. military 
options have steadily increased, U.S. ability 
to meet less than outright aggression has 
improved, and U.S. “command and control“ 
capabilities to insure reliability and con- 
formity to our larger national objectives. 
have become more sophisticated. We have: 
aided, and will continue to aid, other free, 
non-Communist countries in building up 
their own defenses to meet the new condi- 
tions. Thus the free, non-Communist world 
will possess graduated capabilities both to- 
deter Communist or Communist-sponsored 
external threats at varying levels of intensity 
and to respond to the diversified aggression 
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of Communist-supported 
gency. 

Pursuing this policy of graduated deter- 
rence and fiexible response, we have con- 
sciously been promoting a worldwide mo- 
bility of our forces—not only strategic but 
tactical as well. Thus, while our strategic 
strike forces remain ready for action on an 
instant's notice, our tactical aircraft, ground 
forces, and naval units are increasingly able 
to bring U.S. military elements to virtually 
any part of the world where they may be 
needed. Tactical fighter aircraft take off in 
the Far East and land a few hours later in 
Arizona. Army divisions are moved by air 
to Europe and back again, without losing 
their operational readiness. American naval 
power from either the Atlantic or the Pacific 
Oceans can go on short notice to patrol the 
Indian Ocean. The U.N. peacekeeping force 
now on Cyprus was transported there largely 
by American airpower. 

I think we should be quite clear about the 
purpose of all this. If, as Mr. Khrushchev 
has declared, deliberate nuclear war is un- 
thinkable, and if deliberate conventional war 
between the United States and the U.S.S.R. is 
also less likely because it may so easily turn 
into a nuclear war, it does not follow that 
international violence is unthinkable. In 
fact, to the degree that the Communists 
forsake or postpone the use of major vio- 
lence to achieve their ends, the danger of 
lesser levels of violence is probably in- 
creased. 

Thus at the same time as the Cuban 
crisis we had a sudden, limited attack with 
conventional forces by Communist China 
upon India, in the isolated and forbidding 
terrain of the Himalayan Mountains. Thus 
there have been guerrilla training, sabotage 
planning, and infiltration and subversion of 
free Latin American countries proceeding 
from Cuba. Thus harassing actions short of 
violence, as well as acts of suspicious but 
anonymous violence, occur in much of the 
non-Communist world. 

Often these situations produce requests 
for immediate, on-the-spot U.S. action. 
Often they bear within themselves the po- 
tentialities of escalation to vastly destruc- 
tive proportions, There has been nothing 
yet to indicate that the Communists will 
leave their neighbors in peace, or that they 
will refrain from deliberate subversion and 
the fomenting of violence in other countries, 
or that they will restrain themselves from 
infiltrating cadres to stiffen and direct guer- 
rilla warfare in violation of international 
agreements. 

The fact that Communist military aggres- 
sion from within a country is becoming more 
frequent, and the fact that it is more com- 
plicated to deal with, do not make it less 
dangerous. By far the greater part of the 
Vietcong forces in South Vietnam are South 
Vietnamese, and the preponderance of Viet- 
cong weapons come not from Communist 
countries but from capture, purchase, and 
local manufacture. Thus, while controlling 
the war from Hanoi, the Communists are 
able to claim that the conflict in South Viet- 
nam is internal, and even, with their custom- 
ary hypocrisy, that it is a war of resistance 
against American imperialism. In Laos simi- 
lar tactics are being pursued, with the same 
objective of gaining control over the entire 
country. In Cuba the revolution was osten- 
sibly led by non-Communist Cubans. Cer- 
tainly it was supported by millions of non- 
Communist Cubans. It was only after the 
revolution succeeded that the relationship 
with Moscow became overt. 

This is in truth a more sophisticated and 
dangerous form of aggression, when the lead- 
ers of an aggressive war cannot be located, 
when their sources of supply can rarely be 
interdicted, when enemy forces are usually 
not outsiders, and when truces do not halt 
the conflict. These factors reinforce the un- 
derlying wisdom of policies designed to fore- 


internal insur- 
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close, at level after level on the scale of 
military violence, the options open to the 
Communists for using force to gain their 
purposes. These policies must proceed. They 
are more important than ever now that out- 
right military aggression across national 
boundaries appears less likely than previous- 
ly. For, while Communist methods have 
changed, and the nature of the Communist 
threat is changing, Communist objectives re- 
main unchanged. Indeed the increased di- 
versification and sophistication of the Com- 
munist military threat has been matched by 
a diversification and sophistication of the 
economic and political threats as well. 


SOVIET ECONOMY; PERSEVERANCE THROUGH 
STRAIN 


I mentioned what seems to me to have 
been the Soviet miscalculation in the Cuban 
missile crisis in 1962. There was another 
earlier Soviet miscalculation in 1958, in the 
first flush of new-found optimism over sput- 
nik. Soviet leaders apparently assumed that 
they would not only be able to mount a new 
strategic challenge to the free world but that 
at the same time they could continue a 
rapid and balanced rate of economic growth 
sufficient to provide for consumer needs at 
home and effective economic aid abroad. 

As it happened, the Soviet planners were 
proved wrong. Moscow's own statistics show 
how, under the pressure of a Soviet-initiated 
arms race and as a result of other flaws in 
the Soviet economic system, national income 
growth rates declined from an average of 
9.5 percent per year between 1956 and 1959 
to 6 percent in 1962 and 4.5 percent last 
year. At the same time the Soviet leader- 
ship had been promising more prosperity to 
its citizenry and whetting existing appetites 
for consumer goods. The result has been 
an ongoing debate in the Soviet hierarchy 
over the proper allocation of resources for 
new investment. The principal claimants— 
military expenditures, heavy industry, and 
consumer goods including agriculture—have 
tended to be relatively evenly matched. It 
has been a debate which no one has really 
won. Even though the economic situation 
deteriorated badly as a result of crop failures 
recently, the tendency has been to postpone 
any radical changes in the structure of the 
Soviet economy. 

It is possible that these economic strains 
were a major factor last year in the Krem- 
lin’s willingness to conclude the limited 
test ban agreement and thus initiate a pe- 
riod of reduced tensions. At the same time, 
it would be unrealistic for us to assume 
that the Soviet Union is so poor that it has 
no freedom of choice in assessing its own 
priorities. For example, it might seem that, 
pressed as they are, the Soviets would cut 
back on foreign aid programs. Yet precisely 
at this time of economic adversity, Moscow 
is once again showing its willingness to 
tighten its belt if that is necessary to take 
advantage of political opportunities. Soviet 
commitments in foreign economic aid are 
rising again. New commitments in the first 
5 months of this year are in excess of $600 
million. The record high in the past was 
$859 million for all of 1959. 

Moreover, in the aid field, as elsewhere, 
Moscow’s flexibility is often enhanced by the 
authoritarian nature of its government. 
Its capacity for making rapid decisions at 
tactically useful moments contrasts with our 
own sober and methodical requirements 
which flows from our democratic form of 
government, from our Congress, and from 
our Bureau of the Budget. Thus the 
U.S.S.R. has the ability to offer additional 
credits to countries even though previous 
ones are not fully used, as it has recently 
done for the steel mill at Bone, Algeria. 
The U.S.S.R. has agreed to aid projects and 
announced firm commitments to them even 
before preliminary cost estimates, detailed 
surveys, or feasibility studies by the Soviets 
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are made—Egypt’s Aswan Dam and India’s 
proposed Bokaro steel mill are examples. 
In both these cases the U.S.S.R. has bene- 
fited doubly by picking up projects previous- 
ly considered by the United States which we, 
for one reason or another, were unable to 
assist. 

In addition the U.S.S.R. aid authorities are 
able, when political needs require, to offer 
grants to recipients who, for political or eco- 
nomic reasons, or both, hesitate to become 
obligated to Moscow for credits. Nepal, Ye- 
men, and Kenya have been beneficiaries re- 
cently of this practice. Moreover, there is no 
strong outcry in the Soviet leadership or the 
Soviet press when the Kremlin permits com- 
mingling of Soviet aid with Western as- 
sistance. Today, for instance, the Soviets are 
building a school in Ethiopia which will be 
staffed by teachers being trained in the 
United States. 

Soviet flexibility is also illustrated by an 
occasional extension of an open line of credit 
for a fixed amount without any specific proj- 
ects being mentioned. The $100 million 
credit extended last fall to Algeria was mere- 
ly for “economic development.” Thus the 
Soviet economic offensive continues, flexible 
and unabated. 


THE COMMUNIST RIFT 


The growing rift between Moscow and Pel- 
ping is also, of course, contributing to pro- 
found changes in the Communist world. 
Viewed broadly, a falling out among our po- 
tential enemies is a welcome development 
and one which, like so many other recent de- 
velopments, calls for flexible responses on our 
part, But the Sino-Soviet rift, like the other 
changes, does not mean that the net Com- 
munist threat is receding everywhere or any- 
where. On the contrary, the rift may diver- 
sify and intensify the threat at least in some 
areas, just as the ingredients and forms of 
the challenge will certainly be heavily condi- 
tioned by it. 

The vilification of one another by the 
Soviet and Chinese Communists is having 
far-reaching effects upon the international 
Communist movement. Not even the epochal 
struggle between Stalin and the Trotskyites 
had such effects—the Trotskyites were out- 
casts from the start without the advantage 
of command over the most populous state in 
the world. 

These effects cut two ways. On the one 
hand, the dispute has seriously tarnished the 
image of Communist unity as well as the au- 
thority and universality of Communist dog- 
ma, both of which have traditionally been 
essential to the elan of the Communist 
movement and its appeal to potential sup- 
porters. After all, a worldwide argument 
among Communists about fundamentals 
makes it painfully clear that Marxism is 
hardly a scientific method capable of pro- 
ducing clear answers to social problems. 

On the other hand, the Sino-Soviet re- 
criminations have greatly accelerated the 
fragmentation of control within the world 
Communist movement. Loosened controls 
have permitted Communist states and par- 
ties to pursue their objectives with greater 
freedom. Indeed, some of them are likely 
to benefit by the removal of prior handicaps. 
Local Communist leaders will have a wider 
range of choice and a freer hand in pursuing 
those policies which they regard as most ef- 
fective in their own national environments. 

As each attacks the other and defends its 
own position, Moscow and Peiping are bid- 
ding for the support of Communists 
throughout the world. The Soviets still 
have the backing—in one degree or another— 
of most party leaders and organizations, al- 
though the degree of support for Soviet tac- 
tics has tended to be more and more quali- 
fied. Even those parties most opposed to the 
Chinese Communists’ theoretical proposi- 
tions have been reluctant to support the 
Soviets in any effort to impose sanctions on 
the Chinese, lest their own freedom of action 
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be curtailed by a resurgence of tightened 
control within the movement. The Chinese 
have gained the support of half a dozen for- 
eign parties and have been actively support- 
ing the formation of new Chinese-oriented 
Communist organizations. Above all, the 
mere existence of a rival Chinese line has 
weakened the established Soviet authority 
and encouraged greater independence among 
and within all parties. 

In Hungary the other day, Khrushchev 
said that communism now stood for “better 
goulash and better ballet.” While we may 
take it for granted that communism still 
means more than that to Khrushchev him- 
self, it surely means more than that to Mao. 

We may in one country or another find 
ourselves faced with rival Communist 
parties—one Moscow oriented and the other 
Peiping oriented, one seeking to infiltrate the 
existing government or a broadly based op- 
position by means of united-front tactics, 
while the other takes the road of reyolu- 
tionary violence. We may face two or more 
enemies in a given situation instead of one. 

This erosion of Communist unity does not 
by any means end the dangers of commu- 
nism, but we should not gloss over it as in- 
significant. The result for us may be a two- 
front struggle, but it is not a deliberate 
deception contrived or arranged between the 
two Communist capitals. Instead, the whole 
Communist tradition of doctrinal discipline 
authoritativeiy interpreted, of party disci- 
pline ruthlessly enforced on an identifiable 
membership, of a disciplined worldwide sub- 
versive order of battle supported by a single 
power center which ultimately decides on 
timing and tactics—this whole Communist 
tradition is itself undergoing contradictions 
and is at the verge of breaking up. In the 
process of breaking up, the splinters may 
become exceedingly sharp. 

For instance, competition with Commu- 
nist China imposes upon the Soviet Union a 
new need to demonstrate to critical Com- 
munist audiences that the Soviet Union is 
not derelict in its revolutionary duty. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that a new em- 
phasis on national liberation movements has 
appeared in Soviet public statements in the 
past 6 months. The extent to which Moscow 
will translate into action its avowed support 
for violence for these purposes remains to 
be seen. But at the least, the Soviet Union 
may be less likely to counsel restraint to 
those who champion violence, a factor which 
adds to the probabilities that the Commu- 
nist challenge is an abiding, not a subsiding, 
one 

THE DISARRAY OF SAFETY 


Returning to our side of the Iron Curtain, 
we should note that holes are now being 
poked into it from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea. If containment was a negative pol- 
icy—a policy of blocking communism’s out- 
ward thrust into the free world—we now 
have an opportunity, a marginal but grow- 
ing one, to pursue a positive policy of influ- 
encing developments in certain parts of the 
Communist world. In some ways we can 
contribute to the evolution of healthier 
trends. 

I have in mind particularly the resurgence 
of nationalism in Eastern Europe. In part 
because of the weakening of controls within 
the bloc as a result of the Sino-Soviet dis- 
pute, the countries of Eastern Europe are 
increasingly able to pursue their own inter- 
ests and to seek better relations with the 
West. We should not expect too much. 
But by judiciously responding to their ap- 
proaches, we can aid these countries in their 
efforts to detach themselves a little further 
from Soviet control—and to move toward 
policies of their own which may become 
more expressive of their national interests 
than the old-style Communist ambitions for 
world conquest. 

Yet in order to do so, we shall once more 
have to pursue increasingly flexible policies. 
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Of course, one man’s flexibility is another 
man’s inconsistency. Doubtless there will 
be those who find elements of inconsistency 
in a policy which treats different Commu- 
nists differently. 

Indeed, the problem of coping with such 
seeming inconsistencies will be with us more 
and more. For if we continue to suceed in 
moderating the Communist threat, and in 
encouraging individual Communist countries 
to pursue less dramatically threatening pol- 
icies toward us, we shall move into a period 
in which the whole pattern of international 
politics, familiar since World War II. will 
tend to blur, 

Basically, containment was a simple policy, 
and, because the threat of nuclear war was so 
compelling, it tended to claim everyone’s at- 
tention. Because containment was essen- 
tially a defensive policy, it tended to rein- 
force a conservative outlook, more often than 
not putting us in the position of reacting 
to others’ initiatives. Our fundamental ob- 
jective then as now was not to impose our 
political attitudes or institutions upon others 
but to help other countries preserve their 
freedom of choice against Communist expan- 
sion. 

Today, at the moment of our success, we 
are finding that the very diversities we have 
sought to preserve are emerging in public, 
claiming attention themselves, and creating 
the appearance of considerable divisiveness 
among friends. The world seems to be less 
sharply divided into the Communist and the 
free. The once satellite countries of Eastern 
Europe are somewhat freer than they used to 
be. They are, says Khrushchev, “too big to 
spank.” Benefiting by the contrast with 
Peiping, Moscow itself seems milder. Our 
preoccupation with the Soviet threat appears 
to many to be lessening. Alliances seem less 
secure. It has become something of a jour- 
nalist’s cliche to talk of the “disarray” in 
NATO and the OAS. 

As the process of diversification continues 
in both the Communist and non-Communist 
worlds, thoughtful commentators worry that 
our alertness to Communist actions and our 
capacity to counteract them may wane. The 
warning is appropriate. These dangers exist, 
and we must guard against them. Let us 
hope, however, that they add up more to 
appearances than reality—that they are sur- 
face manifestations, not of decay, but of the 
growing pains of the Atlantic and American 
communities. 

The question for all of us in the free, non- 
Communist nations is how to operate in this 
possibly safer, more diverse world. In the 
day-to-day business of foreign affairs one 
becomes almost nostalgic for the terror of the 
cold war. Things were more easily orga- 
nizable then. Fear tended to cement alli- 
ances more closely, and policy could afford 
the luxury of slogans and simplification. 
But these were the incidental benefits of 
our proximity to Armageddon. Now, with 
the process of depolarization coinciding with 
the arrival of an apparently safer world, we 
shall have new opportunities as well as new 
dangers. It is important not to jeopardize 
the opportunities, Just as it is essential not 
to indulge in self-delusion or false optimism 
over the prospects of a sudden epidemic of 
peace, 

THE REVOLUTIONARY SITUATION 


Here in the free, non-Communist world, 
as we concentrate more and more on in- 
ternal subversion and the counterinsurgency 
measures necessary to counteract it, there 
are several things of which we should beware. 

Let us beware of any lingering notion that 
the United States has the solution for every- 
one else’s problems. No country in the world 
is less isolationist today than we. But we 
cannot come in and settle your problems for 
you. We know as well as you do that after 
all is said and done, after all our aid has 
come and gone, the problems remain yours, 
not ours, 
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Let us beware of any residual notion that 
it benefits a country to keep its Communist 
threat—that a local Communist menace can 
be a natural resource, like oil or diamonds, 
easily convertible into U.S. export. The day 
is gone, if it ever existed, when an alleged 
Communist menace would trigger an auto- 
matic Pavlovian response in Washington. In 
the months and years ahead, the United 
States will not necessarily respond most to 
those who have the most Communists. 

Let us beware of thinking that all internal 
violence can be charged off to Communist 
influence, when that influence may often be 
merely one element among others. We can- 
not make the world behave the way the 
words behave. It will be increasingly im- 
portant for us in our own minds to separate 
Communists from non-Communists at a time 
when the Communists are trying harder than 
ever to cloud over that distinction. We must 
avoid becoming entangled in the very confu- 
sions which the Communists themselves will 
be working overtime to cause. 

For all of us engaged in the fight against 
communism there will be a new premium on 
the carefulness of our own analysis, the ac- 
curacy with which we choose our targets, 
and the wisdom which we employ in our 
tactics. In each situation we confront we 
must try to identify clearly the real prob- 
lem, the real enemy, and the real 
opportunity. 

Let us beware of giving the Communists 
more credit than they deserve. There are 
two sides to this notion of Communist “tar- 
gets of opportunity.” The Communists may 
have chosen the target, but the society con- 
cerned, by its previous lack of action, has 
provided the opportunity. These is some- 
thing else about the phrase that bothers me. 
Even the notion of “target of opportunity” 
somehow makes the problem seem small, 
episodic, surprising, unexpected, and man- 
ageable by minimum effort. The phrase does 
not convey the endemic, historic, pervasive 
scale of the native-born revolutionary situ- 
ations which actually confront much of the 
free, non-Communist world. Many of these 
are situations not in any sense dependent 
upon Communist sponsorship or inspiration, 
situations which would have been here to 
plague us if Marx, Lenin, Mao, or Khru- 
shchev had never been born. 

Infiltration is indeed a new form of aggres- 
sion. Guerrillas, saboteurs, organizers, agi- 
tators, are indeed a new dimension of the 
threat. But in a larger sense, ideas are no 
respecters of boundaries. The fact that dan- 
ger crosses a frontier should cause us to 
look at the conditions which attract the in- 
filtrator in the first place, which make him 
choose this country rather than another as 
his target. Let us beware of thinking that 
people inside vulnerable societies can be in- 
sulated from revolutionary danger just by 
posting guards in the watchtowers on the 
frontiers, along the coastlines, and in the 
airport waiting rooms, or by making the cus- 
toms Officials more vigilant. 

Likewise the probable new push of the 
Soviet-oriented wings of the Communist par- 
ties toward popular-front activities will re- 
quire even greater discrimination, sensitivity, 
and political skill to combat. But the fact 
that popular fronts can once more be or- 
ganized should itself constitute an early 
warning of danger, as well as a confession of 
past failure to meet real problems. It means 
that that particular society is already suff- 
ciently sick and many of its people suffi- 
ciently frustrated for such a regrouping on 
the left to occur. It means that the objec- 
tive situation itself is a storm petrel of gen- 
uine danger, of serious disease in the body 
politic, of growing odds against any kind of 
“stability.” 

In Cuba the revolution came first and the 
deliverance to communism came afterward. 
The Communists do not have to get out in 
front. They do not necessarily advertise 
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themselves in advance. They count heavily 
on our own errors. 

So above all let us beware of thinking 
that the problems which have attracted 
Communist attention are therefore some- 
how not real problems, or that once the 
Communists have been rounded up, jailed, or 
deprived of their civil rights, the problems 
themselves will somehow go away. In all 
likelihood these problems are not synthetic 
or artificial. In all likelihood they will not 
go away until they are met. In all likelihood 
we ignore them at our peril. In all likeli- 
hood there is no ultimate postponement ex- 
cept at the cost of a worse and more final 
reckoning. 

Much depends on how we look at the 
world. Security, after all, has meaning only 
for those who have something to preserve. 
Some people who have things to preserve 
take a deeply pessimistic view, regarding the 
status quo as substantially nonviable, im- 
possible to perpetuate much longer. If we 
take this view, then most of what we do be- 
comes a deliberate holding operation and we 
hope only to escape at the end, luckily with 
our relics, lives, and perhaps our fortunes, 
but just in time. In the meantime our 
spiritual climate becomes reduced to the 
sheer enjoyment of one more banquet feast, 
knowing that the handwriting is already 
on the wall. 

A more enlightened conservative view holds 
out the hope for prolonging the status quo 
by adjusting it under various rules of en- 
lightened expediency. This way protest may 
be placated and the predictable upheaval 
will perhaps be put off to the successor gen- 
eration, 

But the real conservatives in today’s world 
are likely to be more radical. Looking at the 
world with their eyes open, they have a non- 
doctrinaire appreciation of both the enor- 
mous problems and the remaining opportu- 
nities—opportunities for partnership, joint 
venture, and genuine cooperation before time 
runs out. They realize that radical measures 
are essential if anything is to be conserved, 
and they know that not everything is worth 
conserving. They will deliberately separate 
themselves from the latter distractions, work 
hard to broaden the indigenous centers of 
society, and concentrate their efforts in those 
points and places which are key—not only 
because of their potentiality for influence 
but also because of their capacity for demo- 
cratic leadership. 

I can think of no propositions more widely 
accepted in Washington than these. Our As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, Thomas C, Mann, who regretted 
very much indeed that he could not be here 
today, and whose special greetings I bring to 
you, had this to say less than a month ago: * 

“I should like to state in the very begin- 
ning—and to say it very clearly—that the 
Government and people of the United States 
do not forget that their own Nation was born 
in revolution. Nor can we forget that the 
process of social, economic, and political 
change in our country has been continuous 
since 1776. It still goes on. We still seek 
that kind of change which will bring about 
the greatest good for the greatest number 
of our people. 

“We therefore have a natural sympathy 
and affinity for those governments who seek 
change and progress. Those governments 
which institute bold, soundly conceived pro- 
grams of reform designed to achieve national 
and individual freedom, a high and sustained 
level of economic growth, a greater degree of 
social justice, and equal opportunity for all 
to rise as high in society as their talents and 
efforts will take them, will find warmhearted 
sympathy in Washington.” 

That Secretary Mann’s position is sup- 
ported in depth by the highest authority of 
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the U.S. Government is equally clear. Presi- 
dent Johnson himself recently said:“ 

To struggle to stand still in Latin America 
is just to throw the sand against the wind.’ 

“We must, of course, always be on guard 
against Communist subversion. But anti- 
communism alone will never suffice to in- 
sure our liberty or fulfill our dreams. That 
is going to take leadership, leadership that 
is dedicated to economic progress without un- 
economic privilege, to social change which 
enhances social justice, to political reform 
which widens human freedom.” 

Likewise at his meeting with ambas- 
sadors at the White House on May 11, 1964, 
to review the Alliance for Progress, Presi- 
dent Johnson proclaimed: * 

“We will continue to join with you to en- 
courage democracy until we build a hemi- 
sphere of free nations from the Tierra del 
Fuego to the Arctic Circle, 

“But the charter of the Alliance is not 
confined to political democracy. It com- 
mands a peaceful, democratic, social revolu- 
tion across the hemisphere. It calls upon us 
to throw open the gates of opportunity * * * 
to the poor and to the oppressed. It asks 
that unjust privilege be ended and that un- 
fair power be curbed.” 

The President said, “We say now, if a 
peaceful revolution is impossible, a violent 
revolution is inevitable.” 


THE LATIN AMERICAN FRONTLINE 


President Johnson was addressing himself 
to this hemisphere—to those “20 nations 
* * * who take strength from the richness of 
their diversity.“ “ And what he said has 
particular relevance to this hemisphere be- 
cause of the changing world challenge we 
have been discussing this morning. For at 
the height of the cold war, the American Re- 
publics were geographically not on the front- 
lines. Although presumably no one wanted 
to be closer to the frontlines, there was a feel- 
ing in some quarters that less attention was 
being paid to our hemispheric problems be- 
cause of their distance from the fray. 

The converse is true under today’s condi- 
tions of nuclear stalemate. Today the prob- 
lems confronting this hemisphere move more 
and more to the forefront. They become less 
and less distinguishable from the problems 
which the new forms of Communist aggres- 
sion present worldwide. Vast oceans protect 
us less against these new forms than they did 
against the old. Targets for Communist at- 
tention in the Americas are now as inviting 
as they are anywhere in Africa, or the Middle 
East, or in south and southeast Asia. 

Indeed, Latin America may appear to Mos- 
cow and Peiping to be especially valuable ex- 
perimentally. In a sense the Communists 
may think they can risk more in Latin 
America. Cuba was a risk. The Communists 
lost gravely there in October 1962, but they 
by no means lost everything. Moreover, 
there is a special advantage which the Com- 
munists think they see in this hemisphere. 
They hope to manipulate in a direct way 
whatever specific anti-United States feeling 
they can find. They tell themselves that they 
can find it here in the Western Hemisphere 
more than elsewhere, and they would like 
to exploit the opportunity for as much as it 
is worth. 

This hemisphere of ours has a rich and 
politically honored tradition against “inter- 
vention” from the outside, a feeling which we 
North Americans came to respect after a few 
unhappy and misguided attempts to infringe 
upon it ourselves in the Centra: American 
and Caribbean areas two generations ago. 
Yet as Communist-inspired threats to the 
peace and violations of human rights begin 


‘Ibid., May 11, 1964, p. 726. 

5 Ibid., June 1, 1964, p. 854. 

For an address by President Johnson on 
the third anniversary of the Alliance for 
Progress, see ibid., Apr. 6, 1964, p. 535. 
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to occur increasingly within countries, rather 
than by direct aggression across borders, the 
ambit of our common interest grows. It does 
so in spite of our deep convictions for “sov- 
ereignty” and against “intervention.” We 
all, in fact, have a stake in each successful 
popular government in the hemisphere. 

In this connection the international com- 
munity, too, will have to address itself in- 
creasingly to new, imaginative, and legal 
means for the internal safeguarding of our 
common interests. Recent United Nations 
activities in the Congo, Cyprus, and now 
Cambodia are hopeful examples of inter- 
national action legitimatizing international 
intervention, just as the OAS action at the 
time of the Cuban missile crisis provided a 
necessary legal basis for inspection-by-re- 
connaissance over Cuba against a threat 
which endangered the whole hemisphere. 

Then, too, there is another form of in- 
ternational involvement going on which 
will affect us more and more—an increasing 
internationalization of specialists. Military 
experts and advisers from various countries 
will be called upon, often under international 
auspices, for service in a variety of ways in 
foreign lands. Increasing attention is be- 
ing paid to the new role of armies in transi- 
tional societies: the active furtherance in an 
orderly manner of the processes of progres- 
sive change. Successful experience in Latin 
America could become an invaluable labo- 
ratory for useful transplantation elsewhere. 

But most of all, this new, diverse, differ- 
entiated world confronts us all with 
choices—with opportunities for deliberate 
preferences in the reordering of our 
priorities. 

For you as for us, there will be decisions 
on the proper allocation of resources to and 
within your military budgets. There will be 
decisions on how to shape and keep power 
appropriate to your real needs. 

For you as for us, it will be necessary to 
warn against overoptimism, false assump- 
tions, and temptations toward collective 
streaks of indecisiveness. There will be the 
problem of acting when action is required, 
at the same time as we resist impulses for 
cheap victories, short-term results, simple 
slogans, and easy solutions. 

For you as for us, there will be the neces- 
sity to follow several policies at once, taking 
initiatives all the while we hedge against 
their failure. There will be certain in- 
herited and declining situations which seem 
to have gone beyond the point of reversal 
or arrest. There will be new claims on your 
attention and new appeals for your support. 

For you as for us, answering the demand 
for economic and social progress will become 
essential, not only as an ideological prefer- 
ence but as a strategic necessity. In the 
struggle we face, economic growth and social 
reform are as critically important as military 
strength itself. We in the United States are 
still committed wholeheartedly to all three. 

As the leaders of the American Armed 
Forces, you have a unique chance to influ- 
ence these developments in a favorable di- 
rection. In many cases you alone can pro- 
vide the crucial margin of influence which 
will spell success or failure. You know, bet- 
ter than most others, that power cannot in- 
definitely become a substitute for people. 
In the very nature of your work you have op- 
portunities to set the course of your coun- 
tries toward progress rooted in popular in- 
volvement, motivation, training, civic action, 
and citizenship—identifying yourselves with, 
and working among, the people whom armies 
and navies and air forces are supposed to 
serve. I know that there is a growing ap- 
preciation in Washington and elsewhere 
that many of you are already doing just that. 

Everywhere all of our efforts are increas- 
ingly mixing civilian and military ingre- 
dients. Combating subversion is a typical 
case in point. But the subversion of the 
Communists cannot be met by subverting 
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the Constitution in the process. In the long 
sweep of history the subversion of the right 
may be just as dangerous in terms of prob- 
able results for the hemisphere as the sub- 
version of the left. The situation itself is 
revolutionary. We have the choice of join- 
ing the revolution and channeling it into 
the most constructive possible paths, or op- 
posing it and delivering its leadership to 
forces which can destroy most that we hold 
dear. Much of what I have said, indeed, 
adds up to a requirement for a “revolution 
from above.” 
PREDICAMENT AND PROPHECY 

So I return to my beginning. The search- 
ing questions remain: Can we cooperate as 
well without the cementing fear of immi- 
nent nuclear catastrophe? Can we continue 
to organize for the “common defense” at the 
time when that defense is becoming more 
complicated? Can we join in creating the 
only lasting immunity against aggression 
from without or within—the quick and ef- 
fective building of better societies? 

Of course there are still a good many ways 
in which the world can stumble into world 
war III. We could all be brought up short 
again by a sudden new crisis pitting us 
against the U.S.S.R. once more on familiar 
cold war lines. But in the absence of such 
a crisis, all of us who cherish freedom will 
have to work harder together if we are to 
maintain our unity and cohesion in this new 
world with its emerging diversities and its 
requirements for flexibility. We shall have 
to consult one another more frequently and 
have to search harder for new and more 
imaginative forms of cooperation. We can 
less and less rely on our enemies to do our 
political thinking for us. 

From all over the world this many-sided 
challenge is taking on a new urgency: Act 
now, white men, brown men, black men, 
Asians, Africans, Europeans and Americans, 
Act now together, creatively, ahead of chaos, 
so that this new opportunity is not lost, so 
that the tragic debacles of China and Indo- 
china and Cuba need not become a pattern 
of an even larger tragedy. Act now, for in the 
next 10 years positive ideas, dedicated people, 
and peaceful action may do what no extra 
amount of guns, bombs, and bloodshed can 
ever accomplish later. 

As we consider the challenge to this hemi- 
sphere, we can remember with profit the 
lesson of Bolivar’s life and work—that revolu- 
tions can stagnate if they are not followed 
by the release of creative social energy. In 
the despair of his last days on earth, the 
Liberator lamented: “To serve a revolution 
is to plow the sea.” “We must fearlessly lay 
the foundation of South American liberty,” 
he had warned at an earlier moment of 
victory. “To hesitate is destruction.” His 
warning, unheeded, had become prophetic. 

And so too the time has come for each of 
us, in his own way, in his own position of 
responsibility, in his own American Repub- 
lic, to heed the words of Lincoln, as poignant 
for our own generation as they were a hun- 
dred years ago: 

“The dogmas of the quiet past are inade- 
quate to the stormy present. The occasion 
is piled high with difficulty, and we must 
rise with the occasion. As our case is new, 
so we must think anew and act anew. We 
must disenthrall ourselves, and then we shall 
Save our country.” 


WARMAKING POLICIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES IN ASIA 


Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at an 
appropriate place in the body of the 
Record a sampling of the correspondence 
I have received in the last few days in 


support of my position concerning the 
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warmaking policies of the United States 
in Asia. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Senator Morse: I salute thee for your mili- 
tant stand against continuing the war in 
Vietnam. 

I salute thee for denouncing a most fla- 
grant of unconstitutional moves—giving the 
power to declare war to the Chief Executive 
of the United States. 

You are an American. 

Respectfully, 
Nino J. MAIDA. 
HAYWARD, CALIF. 

Senator Morse: Congratulations on the 
stand you took regarding the Vietnam crisis. 
I can’t imagine the courage it took for you 
to stand alone in the Senate on this issue, 
This is just a note to thank you for that 
courage. Too bad I can’t vote for you next 
time. 

God bless you, 
CHARLES PUTKEY. 
AUGUST 4, 1964. 

As citizens and active Democratic club 
members, deeply concerned for maintaining 
peace, wishing to express our attitudes to- 
ward foreign policy Democratic administra- 
tion, we have resolved urge you as we have 
urged President Johnson to continue all ef- 
forts toward solution of the grave situa- 
tion in southeast Asia, not through unilateral 
military action and reaction but by honor- 
able negotiation through United Nations. 

Srunro Orry DEMOCRATIC CLUB. 
THOUSAND OAKS, 
August 12, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I thank you for your courage 
and understanding of the world situation. 
I am referring in particular to Vietnam. 

There are too few of you. 

It was like a voice in the wilderness. 

I have watched closely U.S. politics for 
over 50 years. It frightens me. 

I saw bodies washed ashore in the First 
World War. I cried then and I have cried 
since when I think of all the unnecessary 
suffering, grief, and devastation caused by 
avarice, greed, and lust for power. 

Again, in 1947, I saw the terrible havoc war 
causes. I saw Europe in shock. I heard 
then and I still hear cries of anguish of the 
innocent victims, children, sick, old, and 
helpless. Why? How long? 

It must not happen again. You, the Sen- 
ator from Alaska, and a few, too few, men 
in high places must arouse the inarticulate 
people whose very existence depends on 
peace. 

Thank you again for giving a little hope. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. INGA LEE Denys. 
ALDERWOOD MANOR, WASH., 
August 13, 1964. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: Thank you for revealing to us 
the truth about the Vietnam attack. 

It takes courage to do that and you have it. 

Very truly, 
ELIZABETH CEIS. 
AUGUST 17, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I commend your 
courageous and principled vote against the 
resolution which, as you said, was a “pre- 
dated declaration of war.” 

It is deplorable that the excellent 
speeches against our dangerous and immoral 
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involvement in South Vietnam, made by you 
and Senator GRUENING, have not been ade- 
quately covered in the press here. I am sure 
that if more Americans knew the facts of 
our actions in Vietnam there would be more 
support for the position you so ably advocate. 
Sincerely yours, 
LYLE and BARBARA MERCER. 
STUDIO Crry, CALIF., 
August 10, 1964. 

The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator, State of Oregon, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I admire and respect 
the statement you made concerning our at- 
tack upon North Vietnam. Your high ideals 
and concern for ethical principles has cer- 
tainly gained my admiration for a long time. 

I thought I would drop you a note and tell 
you that I am behind you. I am sure that 
God’s universal laws are fighting with you 
in the attempt you are making to bring our 
people to a realistic and spiritual under- 
standing of their world responsibilities. 

Sincerely yours, 
RAYMOND K, RIEBS. 
August 17, 1964. 
Hon, SENATOR WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sır: It is certainly gratifying that 
someone is vocal about this Vietnam hysteria. 
Why should we force our values at the cost of 
our children’s lives upon people whose out- 
look and way of life are totally different from 
ours and besides, live on the other side of the 
planet? Awareness to Castro and other sub- 
versives is evident. But risking war with 
12 million Chinese glaring at us seems as 
futile as to help Rumania or Bulgaria escape 
from the Iron Curtain, Repulsive dictator 
De Gaulle has his big feet on the ground 
when he speaks of neutralization. I hope our 
leaders will listen to commonsense. 

Respectfully, 
THERESE DE CORIOLIS. 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF., 
August 14, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morss: I think it appropriate 
that Americans from all parts of the country 
not merely your own constituents, make 
known to you their appreciation for the con- 
sistent courage, sobriety, and devotion to 
principle which you demonstrate in the con- 
duct of your office. Your willingness to be 
the lonely if not the lone voice for rationality 
and peace in the Senate, as evidenced by your 
recent vote against the Vietnam war resolu- 
tion benefits all Americans, not merely those 
who elect you. The courage required to re- 
sist the juggernaut of war hysteria is ad- 
mirable. This is particularly true in an era 
like the present one in which in one short 
generation we have seen developed in our 
country, a large, rich, bureaucratic Military 
Establishment, a strong know-nothing right- 
wing movement and an intimidated middle- 
of-the-road body politic that is becoming 
as fearful of being called liberal as it was a 
decade ago of being called radical. 

On behalf of mumerous colleagues and 
friends in the Los Angeles area, I wish to ex- 
press our thanks to you for your courage and 
your wisdom and our hope that we and all 
Americans will continue to benefit from 
them for many years to come. 

Sincerely yours, 
NORMAN G. RUDMAN. 
BERKELEY, CALIF., 
August 12, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I should like to ex- 
press both my admiration for your courage 
in your solitary fight against the U.S. policy 
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in Vietnam, and my support for the princi- 
ples you have enunciated in this fight. With- 
out doubt, U.S. policy toward southeast Asia 
is not only morally wrong, but also politically 
foolish; morally, we now symbolize a reac- 
tionary power determined to prevent any 
national, social revolution; politically we 
have the effect of pushing the nonalined 
Asian and African countries into the Red 
Chinese sphere. 

Please keep up your dissent. 

SYBIL WEIR. 
Epmonps, WASH., 
August 12, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Please be advised your 
stand on “aid” and Asia greatly appreciated. 
Good thing someone tries to correct things. 

GRANT RILEY. 

P.S.—I have heard many favorable com- 
ments on your efforts on this as well as the 
oil lobby. 

WOODINVILLE, WASH., z 
August 9, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Please accept my 
thanks for the way that you voted on the 
recent Vietnam legislation. Iam fully aware 
that I am probably in the minority on this 
issue, but it is extremely pleasant to know 
that there is at least one U.S. Senator who 
is seriously concerned with preventing the 
outbreak of a third world war. 

I hope your vote will help to influence 
some of your colleagues. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN A. BROUSSARD. 
FEDERAL WAY, WASH., 
August 11, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: This is the first time 
in my 63 years that I have written to a Con- 
gressman. I’m not proud of this and men- 
tion it only to emphasize the esteem in which 
I hold your actions and record in Congress, 

I certainly do not know if you are always 
right, but right or wrong, at least you do 
not imitate a sheep. In fact, you remind me 
of those 12 “willful Senators” of the World 
War I era. Borah, Norris, and others. Per- 
haps I admire you because I suppose that I 
am an isolationist. I don’t know whether 
or not you are, but I really became enthused 
today in listening to an interview (over 
radio) in which you stated that we are some- 
times the aggressor and also squander our 
money throughout the world. 

I would like it if you were a Senator from 
my State. I hope providence will give you 
a long, and I am sure a useful life. 

Very truly yours, 
HAROLD C. NIMRICK. 
WASHINGTON COURT HOUSE, OHIO, 
August 13, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

DEAR SENATOR: I want to thank you for 
your words and vote on the war in Vietnam. 

Unless our country can develop an intelli- 
gent and strong opposition, I despair of 
democratic government. 

Thank you and may your courage increase. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILBUR W. Kamp. 

P.S.—Sorry my Senators couldn't vote with 
you. 

REDDING, CALIF., 
August 11, 1964, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Morse: I wish to express my 
agreement with and appreciation of your 
opposition to President Johnson's recent ac- 
tion in bombing North Vietnam, I believe it 
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Was a grave abuse of power, and in the long 
run can have only tragic results. 

It was encouraging that you pointed out 
the moral significance of the action, for sure- 
ly war is immoral and we must be held ac- 
countable for the havoc and death that we 
have imposed upon a helpless people with 
our bac of South Vietnam. 

It is sad that there are so few in our Gov- 
ernment that are capable of reasoned and 
independent action, and I hope that you will 
still find the courage to speak out for peace 
and right. I am sure that there are many 
who are grateful to you as I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. Grace SMITH, 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
August 14, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Senator WAYNE MorsE: Your fighting abil- 
ity to expose the South Vietnam brush fire 
war is appreciated by the people who think. 

One million dollars a day could buy a lot 
of rice and still build friendly relations with 
peoples of the world. 

International trade with all nations is the 
only way to maintain the peace of the world. 

Any other way is death for all. 

Yours truly, 
MONTELL T. KINSTAD. 
SAN ANSELMO, CALIF., 
August 10, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MORSE: May I express to you 
my unbounded approval and admiration of 
your voting against the President’s emer- 
gency resolution re southeast Asia and hearty 
agreement that the resolution is “a predated 
declaration of war.” 

I believe that U.S. intervention in South 
Vietnam should cease, not be increased. 

From reading the “Memo on Vietnam” by 
D. McReynolds and A, J. Muste, published 
by the War Resisters League, 5 Beekman 
Street, N.Y., I cannot but feel that the U.S. 
policy there has been one of utter folly and 
futility, both politically and militarily. 
There is good reason to suppose that the 
Indochinese states could, if they were left 
to be neutral and independent, could do the 
same thing in regard to China as Yugoslavia, 
Albania, and Rumania have done in relation 
to U.S.S.R. Chinese domination over Indo- 
china is not inevitable but it is made more 
certain by the intransigence of current Amer- 
ican policy. 

China will accept neutral or independent 
Communist states to her south, but she will 
not tolerate an American base on her borders, 
as she demonstrated at great cost to every- 
one in Korea. 

It is my earnest hope that all peace minded 
and liberal people and organization will speak 
out now, uncompromisingly, for the immedi- 
ate end of the war in South Vietnam and de- 
mand support of plans toward the neutral- 
ization of the Indochinese states, ending 
all attempts to draw them into our pattern 
of military alliances. 

Most respectfully yours, 
ROSALIND WATKIN. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
August 14, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MORSE: May I commend you 
for your dissenting vote on the fight-if-we- 
must resolution introduced by President 
Johnson. 

I agree with you on the Vietnam situation. 
I only regret that our Congress has so few 
clear thinking statesmen as yourself and 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. RAE CoHN. 


August 19 


Woopsrtock, N.Y., 
August 14, 1964. 

Hon. WAYNE B. MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Enclosed is a copy of 
a letter I sent to the New York Times. I 
thought it might be of interest to you. If 
you, or perhaps Senator GruENING, should by 
any chance wish to make use of it, you are 
free to do so. 


Sincerely, 
EDWARD SCHINDELER. 
Woopsrock, N.Y., 
“August 11, 1964. 
“THE EDITOR, 


“The New York Times, 
“New York, N.Y. 

“Dear SIR: In the wake of last week’s crisis 
in southeast Asia, some things were done and 
some things were said that in their political 
and moral significance may well prove to be 
of greater and more lasting importance than 
the event which evoked them, serious and 
ugly though this was in itself. First in point 
of time and weightiness was the passage of 
the resolution giving the President practi- 
cally blanket power to escalate the Vietnam 
conflict by taking whatever military action he 
may personally deem warranted by events or 
conditions. By this action the Congress sur- 
rendered by an almost unanimous vote the 
power specifically vested in itself in article 8, 
to ‘declare war’; and, in the parlance of the 
time, to ‘grant letters of marque and reprisal, 
and make rules concerning captures on land 
and water’—or, in effect, to regulate whatever 
belligerent action the time and place would 
justify or require, in the judgment of the 
Congress. 

“Following the passage of the resolution 
President Johnson, in expressing his satis- 
faction, said: ‘I am sure the American peo- 
ple join me in expressing the deepest ap- 
preciation to the leaders and members of 
both parties * * * for their patriotic, resolute 
and rapid action.’ In the total absence 
of proof, the President at the very least 
was guilty of overweening conceit in presum- 
ing to speak for the American people on 80 
momentous an issue. Merely on the basis 
of casual talk, this writer is convinced that 
he is not speaking for himself alone in (a) 
challenging Mr. Johnson's confident assump- 
tion of all but unanimous approval of his own 
actions and congressional servility, and (b) 
voicing a strenuous protest both on behalf 
of dissenting Senators Morse and GRUENING 
and those citizens who are in agreement 
with them, against the gross and libelous 
implication that they are deficient in pa- 
triotism as well as resolution. Far from 
wanting to bestow praise on Congress for 
its hasty, if not hysterical, acquiescence on 
the strength of what Senator Morse came 
close to describing as a deliberately U.S.- 
provoked crisis; we not only deplore the 
‘rapid’ surrender of its much publicized 
and tirelessly taught function of providing 
a check and balance to executive power, but 
see the congressional action as a craven ab- 
dication of its moral as well as political re- 
sponsibility in direct contravention of the 
unspoken mandate they have from the peo- 
ple to uphold the Constitution and do noth- 
ing to weaken or undermine it. 

“It remained for one of the more univer- 
sally respected Senators to supply the clue 
to the congressional reasoning that led 
to the precipitant granting of the President’s 
demands. Senator GEORGE D. Arken said: 
‘I am still apprehensive of the outcome of 
the President's decision, but * * * as a citizen 
I feel I must support our President whether 
his decision is right or wrong.’ 

“This is a restatement in personal terms of 
Stephen Decatur’s ‘My country right or 
wrong.’ And since the Decatur dictum is 
mostly oratorical balderdash because one’s 
country, whether in the abstract sense or in 
the physical can never be wrong, we are 
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obliged to Senator AIKEN for correctly inter- 
preting Decatur’s ‘country’ to stand for noth- 
ing more than the party or President in 
power, and in doing so, to expose it for the 
unwarranted submission to temporal political 
figureheads it apostrophizes by indirection. 

“Unfortunately, the Senator did not ap- 
pear aware of the enormity contained in his 
words. We take it as axiomatic that a free 
citizen does not give his conscience in the 
keeping of another, whether he be an alder- 
man or a President. This would be so even 
if the President were as towering a figure as 
Washington or Jefferson or Lincoln, i.e., of 
a moral and. intellectual or humanitarian 
caliber that has long been absent from the 
Washington scene. We submit that it is 
the citizen’s civic as well as his moral duty 
to oppose wrongness on every level. To do 
otherwise is to become a party and accessory 
to wrongdoing and result in a culpability 
that, at this juncture, may range from sim- 
ple involvement in local or domestic villainy 
to the heinous crime of abetting a universal 
atomic holocaust with the destruction for 
eons to come of such measure of civilization 
as mankind has achieved to date. 

“EARL SCHINDELER.” 
SOMERSET, N.J. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE: 

Please find enclosed clippings which may 
be of interest for your office file. The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor’s statement that fur- 
ther involvement is “unavoidable” sounds 
like predestination. Even, if our policy in 
Asia were entirely morally correct it would 
not change the fact that our course of action 
is irrational. 

A good military commander does not attack 
a position which he knows he can't take just 
because he knows it should be his hill. 

What is most disturbing is the apparent 
lack of any serious advance planning with 
a presentation of clear-cut realistic alterna- 
tives. 

As my letter indicates I commend you and 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING for your courage 
on this issue. 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR L. REUBEN. 
PRINCETON, N.J. 
August 17, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse; Just a note to let 
you know that you have not been speaking 
to an entirely inattentive audience. For 
what it is worth, you have my support in 
your protest against the administration’s 
policies in South Vietnam. I suppose it is 
too much to hope that American political 
parties could speak and act sensibly in for- 
eign affairs during an election year, but I 
think you are to be commended for the effort; 
and I hope you will keep trying. 

I have been out of the country a good por- 
tion of the past month and have not seen 
verbatim copies of your speeches. If you 
have any reprints available, I would like very 
much to see them. 

Sincerely, 
PAUL TILLETT. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
August 17, 1964. 
Hon. Ernest GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: Thank you very 
much for your letter of August 13 and for 
the copy of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
August 11, 1964, pages 19025-19050. I was 
particularly interested in the list of loans 
appearing at pages 19026-19028, all of them 
for 40 years. It might as well have been 
1,000 years, as none of them will ever be 
repaid. The purposes for which these so- 
called loans were made are simply incredi- 
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ble. I note that the total of the loans 
made by the AID during the calendar year 
1963, at three-fourths of 1 percent interest 
(on money borrowed by us at, I suppose, 
about 3 percent) is $1,057,925,000. I confi- 
dently venture the assertion that most of this 
money was wasted and am amazed that even 
the bureaucrats who handle these matters 
would not have better sense. 

Referring to the Vietnam venture, you 
were quoted recently in some publication as 
saying that that entire enterprise was not 
worth the life of one American soldier. I 
am in complete agreement with that senti- 
ment, 

Query: Although the President of the 
United States is Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy, does he have the power to 
send American soldiers to risk their lives in 
wars between contending political factions 
in other countries? The Congress is the 
only agency which has the power to declare 
war, and it has not done so. Is our inter- 
ference in South Vietnam anything more 
than a private enterprise undertaken by 
Kennedy and now continued, in a greatly 
amplified form, by Johnson? I hope there 
will be additional voices raised in the Con- 
gress against our interference in a fight 
between political factions in a tiny coun- 
try 10,000 miles away in which we have no 
legitimate interest. 

Very truly yours, 
WALTER L. NossaMANn. 


NEWTON HIGHLANDS, MASS., 
August 15, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MorsE: I am writing this 
note to express my appreciation and support 
of your courageous action in speaking and 
voting against the resolution endorsing the 
President’s recent military action in North 
Vietnam and any such military actions as 
he may wish to take at any time in the 
future. 

I know that many more Americans agree 
with you than are willing to express their 
agreement, and that most Americans would 
agree if they were not misinformed by the 
self-censored media of mass communication. 

I hope that some future President will 
make our actions in international affairs 
conform to our image of ourselves as cham- 
pions of freedom and decency. 

Sincerely, 
MARVIN MILLER. 
MORRISVILLE, PA., 
August 17, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
The Senate 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MoRsE: For being so consist- 
ent in your fight to do what is humanly right, 
may I commend you. So few have spoken 
so forthright as you before the U.S. Senate 
in condemning this insidious war in Vietnam, 

What blinds our Congress in endorsing 
this needless fight that can only lead to 
total destruction for everyone? Your cour- 
age and brilliance and love of human life 
make you outstanding. 

Long life to you and may you be strong to 
continue to speak for the defenseless people. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. CELIA GLANTZ. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
August 17,,1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: From time to time, your 
statements in the U.S. Senate in opposition 
to our Government’s policy in the Far East— 
especially with respect to events in South 
Vietnam—have been reported in the press. 

I find your opposition to the administra- 
tion’s disastrous course very enlightening. 
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It is regrettable that few such voices are to 
be found in Congress. 

I would very much appreciate it if you 
could send me reprints of your many speeches 
dealing with this subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
IRVING HERMAN. 
LAKEWOOD, CALIF., 
August 14, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Morse: This note is just to 
let you know how greatly I and my friends 
honor you and Senator Gruenine for your 
continuing and effective opposition to our 
illegal involvement in South Vietnam. It 
took courage of a special order to vote “No” 
on the resolution giving broad powers to 
President Johnson. I am reminded of Rep- 
resentative Jeannette Rankin who twice said 
“I cannot vote for war.” She gave up her 
political career in thus voting her conscience. 
But she will be long remembered. 

I do what Ican through Women Strike for 
Peace, and just yesterday we heard Gail Eaby 
(of Inglewood, Calif.) telling of her trip to 
The Hague with the NATO Women’s Peace 
Force, to protest the spreading of nuclear 
weapons, through NATO, to West Germany 
and other nations. We deplore in particular 
the secrecy currently being imposed—so that 
details of the atomic agreements cannot be 
seen even by the Congress, except for mem- 
bers of two committees, 

3 nuclear weapons to Germany, now or 
ter. 

No need for you to reply; your valuable 
time can be put to better use in carrying on 
the struggle. 

Sincerely, 
RUTH P. KOSHUK. 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF., 
August 14, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR WAYNE Morse: I commend 
you on your statement on our presence in 
South Vietnam. Be courageous dear Sena- 
tor, we are with you. 

Thankfully yours, 
Dave RUBIN, 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 

DEAR SENATOR WAYNE Morse: I enjoyed 
your speech on the Senate floor. Continue 
your good work. We all are rooting for you. 

Thankfully yours, 
PAULINE RUBIN. 


BREMERTON, WASH., 
August 14, 1964. 

Dran SENATOR Morse; I fully support your 
opposition to the escalation of the war in 
Vietnam. 

I feel strongly that U.S. support of Dicta- 
tor Khanh and his ambitions makes a mock- 
ery of America’s oft stated “commitment to. 
freedom.” 

President Johnson may need this incident 
to help in his campaign and the US. Navy 
may need this incident to justify existence 
at its present size, but I certainly have no 
need for more war and I doubt if the peoples 
of theworld need more war. 

Thank you, 
James F. OGG. 
Port Jervis, N.Y., 
August 17, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE. 

DEAR S: I wish to express my gratitude 
to you for your recent stand on the involve- 
ment of this country in southeast Asia. As 
you measured the possible loss of life and 
all the attendant grief and suffering against 
the possible gain and found that the lives 
of our sons was more valuable, you reached, 
I am sure, the only rational and, therefore, 
Christian conclusion possible. 
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I know it took great courage to do what 


you did. I admire you and respect you and 
will be eternally grateful for what you did. 
I also intend to write in your name for 
President in the next election. And I am 
telling all my friends what I am going to do, 

This brings up another point: The diff- 
culty of writing in a mame on the voting 
machine. I believe this is deliberately made 
difficult to discourage write-ins, thus re- 
taining greater control of the election by the 
two major parties. I believe, sir, that the 
truly worthwhile thing in the Constitution is 
we can change our form of economic or social 
life without resource to violence. It there- 
fore follows that if the individual feels that 
neither party is giving him a chance to vote 
for what he wants he can do it anyway. And 
it should be just as easy to vote for someone 
not endorsed by a party as it is to vote for 
their candidates. Therefore, I believe the 
present situation as regards to write-ins is 
both illegal and unconstitutional. It does 
not give equal opportunity to all candidates 
and all voters. And every qualified person 
in this country is a candidate. 

Write-ins should be encouraged by making 
it as easy as possible to write in a name. 
It might even ultimately prevent a revolu- 
tion. Because I do not believe that we will 
tolerate forever governments forcibly taking 
our sons forcibly and unconstitutionally, 
and sending them to foreign lands, to sup- 
port governments over which we have no 
control. 

I do not feel that when I pledge allegiance 
to the flag I give my Government the right 
to bargain my life and the lives of my sons 
for the benefit of dictators and governments 
who can start wars on any pretext and whose 
policies are not subject to me for approval. 

The constitutionality of our present voting 
machines should be tested. I believe it 
would be healthier and safer if we, the peo- 
ple, had a better chance to nominate our 
own candidates, by write-ins. 

Once again I wish to congratulate you 
and express my deepest gratitude to you. I 
am sure you will be blessed for your courage 
and integrity. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE F. MCCULLOUGH. 
SWARTHMORE, PA., 
August 15, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR Morse: I strongly sup- 
port your efforts to bring about a change in 
policy in regard to Vietnam. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELIZABETH J. WRAY. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
August 14, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR: Heartfelt thanks to you for 
opposing the President’s shooting war deci- 
sion—which was not even properly debated 
in Congress. If the world is saved this time, 
thanks will go to such as you and Senator 


ELENA VARNECK. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
August 12, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate. 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: While you have consistently 
shown yourself to be a man of great in- 
tegrity, it must be especially difficult during 
this Vietnam affair, when so many, swept 
up in the cold war hysteria, refuse to let 
nationalism compromise with reason. Please 
know that there are many of us who greatly 
admire your courage and stand by you in 
the hope that your views, although now in 
dissent, will eventually prevail. 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR MARGOLIS, 
Jay RUSKIN. 
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CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
August 15, 1964, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate. 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: In the face of overwhelming bi- 
partisan support of the President’s recent ac- 
tions in southeast Asia, it is heartening that 
at least two Senators have the courage to 
question both the political and military mo- 
tivations for the attack on North Vietnam 
and the U.S. foreign policy in southeast Asia. 

I have come to distrust official dispatches 
to the press about the situation in Vietnam 
as well as most other reportage on the ad- 
ministration’s most recent war efforts in 
South Vietnam. I was particularly distressed 
to see how summarily most newspaper dis- 
missed the opposition to the joint resolution 
granting the President advance approval in 
all steps deemed necesary by him to “repel 
any attack on U.S. forces in southeast Asia.” 
The threat to peace in southeast Asia, and 
indeed in the world, in such an action is 
obvious, and the apparently less obvious 
threat to the system of checks and balances 
in our Government and likely atrophy of 
democratic processes resulting from such 
an action is foreboding for the freedom of 
this Nation. 

Perhaps through some fault of my own I 
was not able to find in the newspapers the 
text of your speech opposing our recent ac- 
tions in southeast Asia. Since I do not have 
ready access to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
am hoping you have copies of your speech 
available for distribution. References to 
other registrations of protest by you and Sen- 
ator GRUENING, of Alaska on the present situ- 
ation in southeast Asia would be most wel- 
come also, as the coverage of the American 
press on legislators’ views opposing a more 
aggressive policy in southeast Asia seems to 
be at best muffled. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lerr C. W. LANDBERG. 
San JOSE, CALIF., 
August 11, 1984. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MorsE: In the past few 
months I have become increasingly con- 
cerned over the course of American policy 
in southeast Asia, and ever increasingly in- 
terested and gratified by your continued pub- 
lic questioning of this policy. I haye 
learned, but only from the most indirect 
sources, certainly not the press, that your 
speeches before the Senate are well worth 
the reading, and I should be very grateful 
if I could somehow lay my hands on any 
or all of your recent public comments on 
this subject. 

Through the years I have come to rely on 
you, and recently Senator CLARK, for honest 
observations on American public policy. I 
should like to take this opportunity to 
encourage you to continue to call a spade 
a spade. 

Very sincerely, 
CHARLES L. SULLIVAN. 
RIDLEY PARK, PA. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: May I tender my 
heartfelt thanks for your lonely and coura- 
geous stand on the recent events in south- 
east Asia. It is a frightening thing that 
only you and Senator GRUENING should be 
the only Senators with the sanity to oppose 
these acts of war on the part of the United 
States of America under the cynical guise of 
freedom and democracy. 

I fear for the future of my country when I 
compare the deadly parallel of the lack of 
response of the citizens of the United States 
with that of Germany in the 1930's. Are 
we bereft of every constructive emotion and 
faculty that these events go on, supported 
by the “liberals” as well as the lunatic 
fringe? 
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What has happened to Senator CLARKE 
who decries the degeneration of Congress 
into a “dead branch”? Must we have more 
“Bays of Pigs” while the American public 
remains blissfully ignorant of the most basic 
facts? 

Or is it more important that President 
Johnson indulge in the antiquated horse 
trading and politics of a generation ago 
while space age realities snuff out humani- 
ties? 

The God of power has made us not only 
blind but mad. How far can the end be? 
How soon will China have the weapons to 
retaliate in kind? In Poland in 1958 at the 
Poznan Trade Fair I saw an exhibit of Chi- 
nese machine tools that were of very ad- 
vanced design, so it may be sooner than the 
American public dreams. 

All I can hope is that your tiny minority 
can grow strong enough to change the 
suicidal course before we go over the brink. 

Most sincerely yours, 
W. J. BATCHELDER. 
NORTH BERGEN, N.J. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: May I take this opportunity to 
congratulate you on your recent speech in 
the Senate which related to the situation in 
Vietnam. 

I am thoroughly in accord with your ex- 
pressed sentiments regarding our policy to- 
ward that unhappy land. 

Though at the moment yours is, in the 
Senate, a minority voice, I feel that your views 
expressed the deep-felt desires of millions of 
Americans; in fact I believe yours is the 
view shared by the majority: firm, honorable 
negotiations under international law so that 
there will be a peaceful settlement on a basis 
of satisfaction of the interests of all parties 
involved. 

Allow me to admire your courageous stand, 
and my hopes for your success. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN SHIPLEY. 
ALTADENA, CALIF., 
August 12, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We want you to 
know how proud we were of you and Senator 
GRUENING that you voted against the “pre- 
dated declaration of war” on North Vietnam. 
We particularly appreciate your statement to 
the press charging that South Vietnam first 
attacked North Vietnam islands, while our 
Navy stood by. 

We enclose copies of some other letters 
which we have written to Members of 
Congress. 

And here are two fliers which were given 
out (in approximately 5,000 copies each) at 
a Hiroshima-Vietnam Vigil on Hollywood 
Boulevard last Saturday evening, August 8. 
The vigil was sponsored by the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice, and some 22 
peace organizations cooperated to man 12 
blocks on both sides of Hollywood (just west 
of Vine) with placards and leafieteers. 

Yours with gratitude, 
Mr. and Mrs, PAUL Orr. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., 
August 14, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: The courage you dis- 
played on the floor of the Senate in the dis- 
cussion of President Johnson’s support reso- 
lution on Vietnam is rare indeed in present 
day American political life. 

This kind of honest, righteous, individ- 
uality is the highest form of patriotism, in 
the best traditions of Americanism. 

Sincerely, 
Doris Bouter. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
August 16, 1964. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: I would like to ex- 
press my gratitude to you for your coura- 
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geous and rational stand on the war in Viet- 
nam, and especially for your excellent speech 
against the August 5 resolution. 

It is indeed disheartening to see that you 
and Senator GRUENING are the only Members 
of the Senate to have voted against the 
resolution. Equally depressing is it to see 
the lack of public protest against so blatant 
an act of aggression as the U.S. bombarding 
of North Vietnam. 

We can only hope that the people of our 
country will rouse themselves to their nec- 
essary responsibilities before it is too late. 
Your outspokenness on this issue is hope- 
fully a step in that direction. So few people 
in positions of national influence have the 
guts to talk up. That is why I write to you, 
something I have never done before; to say 
that, in my opinion, your position on South 
Vietnam is the only honest, human, and sen- 
sible way of looking at it. With the current, 
willful misrepresentation of the facts by the 
press, administration, etc., it is difficult to 
see how the citizens of this country will ever 
learn enough to make them realize what is 
going on. 

You have been the true representative of 
the American people whether they know it or 
not. Please continue. 

Sincerely yours, 
LINDA RUDICH. 


NEWCASTLE, CALIF., 
August 16, 1964. 
Senator MORSE. 

Dear SR: I do want to thank you from the 
bottom of my heart for your views on the 
Vietnam crisis. I've declared ever since our 
boys were sent there, they had no business 
there. Neither had our ships to be where 
they were. It was an invitation for incidents 
to create war. I'm so glad you said so; I only 
wish you were our President for all your 
life. You would save our boys’ lives and 
parents’ heartbreak. 

I'm 81 years old and have four wonderful 
grandsons who deserve to keep their lives. 
Do help us and thank you. 

EDITH LIVINGSTON. 
SKOKIE, ILL., 
August 15, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: May we express our great 
admiration for your thoughtful and cou- 
Tegeous speeches in the Senate concerning 
our policy in Vietnam. Certainly events of 
the past 10 days have proven the wisdom of 
your remarks. 

It is our fond hope that not only will your 
efforts in behalf of peace continue, but that 
you will win many other Members of your 
body to your position. 

With all good wishes. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. Boris H. Brat. 
FAIRFIELD, CONN., 
August 17, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran SENATOR Morse: I wish to com- 
mend you (as well as Senator ERNEST 
Grevninc, to whom I am sending a similar 
letter) for voting against the resolution that 
was passed in the Senate on August 7, giv- 
ing the President carte blanche in southeast 
Asia. 

In my opinion this resolution— 

1. Is a dangerous precedent because it is 
a predated declaration of war, which is un- 
constitutional. The power it gives to the 
President will, until it is revoked, pass to all 
succeeding President’s, including Senator 
GoLDWATER, in the event that he is elected to 
that office. 

2. Is, I gravely suspect, a preelection move, 
to disprove Senator GoLpwaTer’s criticisms 
of the administration's foreign policies. 
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3. Can be used to extend the war in Viet- 
nam. It appears that only those Vietnamese 
are supporting the war who are (a) benefiting 
financially from U.S. intervention; (b) are 
not subject to napalm bombs made in the 
United States and dropped by U.S. planes, 
piloted by U.S. Air Force personnel. 


Respectfully yours, 
JAMES D. CAIRNS. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
August 10, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I am in agreement 
with your position on the recent crisis in 
Vietnam. Not only do I hold the United 
States as the original provoker in the North 
Vietnam crisis but the unwanted intruder 
in the South Vietnam conflict also. To me, 
the foreign policy of the United States is 
objectionable in all of southeast Asia as well 
as in most all of its foreign policies all over 
the globe. 

Specifically, in this communication, I plan 
to give evidence on why our action in Viet- 
nam is objectionable, proof of this evidence 
in a somewhat novel fashion, and a solution 
to the existing problems in Vietnam. This 
procedure could also be applied to the rest 
of our existing foreign policy but, for a more 
persuasive argument, I will consider only the 
Vietnam issue. 

Thank you for taking time to read the en- 
closed essay. 

Respectfully yours, 
EDWIN M. FALK. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Dran SENATOR: I approve of your stand on 
the Vietnam issue. Once again you have 
shown the courage of your convictions. 
Which in my opinion are in the best interest 
of the people of the United States and the 
world. 

I only wish we had more men like you 
representing us in the Government. Hoping 
you will continue to speak out as you have 
done in the past. 

I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
Mr. E. L. HEALEY. 
SEAL BEACH, CALIF., 
April 14, 1964, 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: My appreciation for 
your opposition to the resolution giving the 
President unlimited power to institute war 
without the approval of Congress. 

It is my impression that there are many 
more people throughout the country, than 
Washington and the press would have us 
believe, who are against the provocative part 
we are playing in the Vietnam affair and are 
appreciative of your dissent against such 
action. 

It was the great dissenters who carved 
their niche of fame in our country’s history, 
and not those who merely gave routine rub- 
berstamp approval to acts of extremism. I 
am tempted to move to Oregon so that I 
might have the honor and privilege of vot- 
ing for you. 

Very respectfully yours, 
H. A. Lamont, M.D. 


DETROIT, MICH., 
August 15, 1964. 
U.S. Senator WAYNE Morse, of Oregon. 

Sm: I wrote a boiling hot letter to Presi- 
dent Johnson, on his hot war in Asiatic 
jungles. 

He is trying to do what the British and 
French tried to do for 200 years—take milli- 
tary control over yellow and Hindu races, 
plus also the Arab races. 
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This long display of force has cost Britain 
her place in the world, as she is now little 
more than a third-class nation. 

And, of course, Hitler tried to copy England 
and he has put Germany into military slay- 
ery that will be there for a long time to 
come. Johnson reminds me of a foreman 
branding cattle, he thinks he can put his 
brand on certain yellow men and that’s it. 
And maybe this schoolboy Mr. Rusk thinks 
also, but it is not as simple as he and his 
theory leads him to believe. 

I guess you saw that article in U.S. News 
& World Report by the longtime reporter, 
and asked positive questions—his only an- 
swer was we are there to win, to win what, a 
big bag of mosquitoes? If our country wants 
to go nuts why not go with GOLDWATER; he 
will do a finished job, why pussyfoot around 
with Johnson? 

The main trouble, he has been in Govern- 
ment many years too long. Three-quarters 
of his time has been in Government. 

There are many bullies all over the coun- 
try who say we are coward if we don’t stick 
it out. 

But they are not in danger of getting over 
there. 

How many Negroes has Johnson been 
able to get over there? I have seen no pic- 
tures of Negroes over there. 

But it’s the southern Senators who are 
the real big warmongers—their votes have 
been putting arms into most every small 
country on the face of the earth. 

Then we send our white American boys 
over to get shot. 

As bad as GOLDWATER may be I'll not vote 
for Johnson; he of course has no sons in 
danger. 

In these wars it’s always the case “let 
George do it.” 

And Governor Wallace seems to be a war- 
monger; he didn’t talk against, he follows 
the warmongers of the South. 

Both Johnson and GOLDWATER are a couple 
of first-class slickers; there really is no good 
choice. 

Yours, 
A LONG TIME VOTER. 
PACOIMA, CALIF., 
August 14, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
The Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MORSE: Bravo. Your stand 
on Vietnam is wonderful and the only an- 
swer to ending that horrible war. 

I stand firmly behind you 100 percent. 

Yours respectfully, 
MICHAEL MARGULIES. 
FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON 
NATIONAL LEGISLATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 17, 1964. 
President LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESDENT: The Friends Commit- 
tee on National Legislation warmly applaud- 
ed your reassurances to Congress that “the 
United States intends no rashness (in south- 
east Asia) and seeks no wider war.” The 
world at large is undoubtedly grateful. 

We wish to express deep concern, however, 
over our understanding that, in case of at- 
tack, the captains of the individual carriers 
in the 7th Fleet have been given authority 
to retaliate immediately against North Viet- 
namese bases, without consulting Washing- 
ton first. 

This is too heavy a responsibility to place 
upon men at the center of an action where 
confusion tends to be inevitable and rash- 
ness may ensue. The week of August 2 was a 
pointed reminder of how difficult it is to un- 
derstand the motivations and actions of an- 
other land, Additional decisions to retaliate 
against land bases would seriously undermine 
U.S. efforts to build a world of law and order. 
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They could bring us all a step nearer to World 
War III, 

Therefore our organization would welcome 
reassurances that we have been guilty of 
misinterpreting—both the comments on the 
interview with Captain Daniels, as carried 
in the August 11 New York Times (see en- 
closure, page 9), and subsequent seemingly 
confirming conversations with Pentagon offi- 
cials. 

Sincerely, 
FRANCES E. NEELY, 


CAMDEN, NJ., 
August 16, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: Your courageous ef- 
forts to keep our country out of war, have 
been deeply appreciated. War should be- 
come obsolete and I trust more progress will 
be made in solving world turmoil intelli- 
gently and peacefully. Thank you for all 
you have done. 

Gratefully, 
BERTHA JAMISON. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
WHITE HOUSE, 


Washington, D.C. 

Your Honor SENATOR WAYNE Morse: We 
congratulate you for voting “No” on South 
Vietnam. 


Thank you very much. 


SAN YSIDRO, CALIF., 
August 15, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I want to thank you from 
the bottom of my heart for your sane and 
valiant stand during the recent North Viet- 
nam bombings. 

Whatever the political, ideological or 
strategical circumstances involved, you were 
the most prominent man who kept sane and 
did not hysterically scream for blood as so 
many others did. Your posture was that of 
a man bound to the concepts of civilization 
as opposed to the human degeneration of 
which most of the world’s history consists. 

In the world it is not entirely possible to 
live without violence, but we must always 
strive to avoid becoming hysterical just be- 
cause somebody broke one rule of our way to 
play the game. 

The United States has now a history of 
many wars, interventions, and general med- 
dling. Some justified and most, sadly to say, 
not. In 1911 the U.S. Navy bombarded Vera 
Cruz in Mexico. It started because a few 
American sailors were roughed up in Tam- 
pico. 

In the past the United States managed to 
assume the stance of a peaceful nation be- 
cause it had meek neighbors. In Europe, for 
example, the case was different. Deep, ugly 
nationality hatred (similar to our civil rights 
problem) was used by the interested rulers 
to conduct war after war. The United States 
had few neighbors and a vast wilderness 
separated the bordering countries. But now 
the world has become small—Thailand and 
Honduras, Madagascar, and Afghanistan are 
our neighbors now. This has increased the 
possibility for friction a hundredfold. 

And friction there will be—in Indonesia, 
Thailand, Burma, India, Iran, Greece, Spain, 
Mozambique, Angola, South Africa, Rhodesia, 
Tanganyika, Congo, Morocco, Venezuela, 
Chile, Brazil, Nicaragua, Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, Guatemala, Bolivia, and several others. 

During and after our lifetime there will 
be violent struggles in those and possible 
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other countries. I am looking at it as a 
pathologist of history and not as an ideolo- 
gist. And the United States will be involved. 
I am looking at it with horror. 

One certain effect will be the complete 
“psychological exhaustion” of the United 
States (as Erich Fromm puts it). American 
nerves are frayed as is—the struggle of sur- 
vival in the working life is still a big item, 
then the monsters of technology: motor 
noise, air pollution, insecticides, TV (the 
breeding ground for the wave of future 
neurotics), racial problems, the urban and 
rural slums, mass transportations. 

I am seriously suggesting that we should 
have a Federal organism that studies the 
psychological effects of all political, eco- 
nomical and technological problems affecting 
Americans, This organism should then also 
issue advice to the different parts of the Fed- 
eral Government as to how to maintain psy- 
chological strength and health. As you know, 
North Vietnamese General Guip has declared: 
“The United States has all resources for win- 
ning the Vietnam conflict except the psy- 
chological resources.” 

You see the current signs of political ex- 
tremism in the United States—those are to 
some extent pathological symptoms. When 
you observe the individuals who lean toward 
extremism, you will come to the conclusion 
that under the ideology there are serious 
mental and psychological problems which are 
aggravated, activated by the “psychological 
war” between the United States and the 
forces of international Marxism and also by 
fanatical nationalism in underdeveloped 
countries. 

Therefore men like you are valuable be- 
cause they keep the stability and sanity 
(which was the one resource the Romans in 
their pre-Christian era did not lack—except 
of their crude ways of diversions—but then 
look at TV). 

Yours truly, 
JOHN RASPEY, 
SANTA Monica, CALIF., 
August 10, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR MoRsE: Congratulations for 
your forceful, outright condemnation of our 
war escalating policy in North Vietnam, 

Do continue your courageous stand and do 
all in your power to expose the constant 
flow of lies from every source, including 
Washington. 

Even though you are a lonely voice of 
truth in the wilderness of lies—it is indeed 
a bright glow and a warm one you shed. 

Thanks and bless you. 

Mrs. Peccy Fox. 
GARRISON, MONT., 
August 13, 1964. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I feel I must commend you for 
your negative vote against the resolution 
backing the President's actions during the 
recent crisis in Vietnam. Defending our 
ships and bases is one thing, but a “retalia- 
tory” strike such as the world has just wit- 
nessed is another, and I fail to see how the 
incident has enhanced our position in south- 
east Asia or, indeed, any place else in the 
world. 

Though not of your State, I would be proud 
to have a Senator representing me who has 
the moral courage to vote against something 
he does not believe in, even though he may 
be consequently singled out and probably 
condemned by many. The Senate and the 
American people would be in a far better 
position, if there were more who had felt 
as you, and voted against the resolution. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. DONALD HEROUX. 
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BALTIMORE, MD., 
August 16, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I am in complete 
agreement with your views concerning Viet- 
nam. Believe the problem of Vietnam should 
be resolved by the Vietnamese people with 
the aid of the United Nations. 

VIOLA M. DAMMANN. 
SONOMA, CALIF., 
August 16,1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I concur with your negative vote re the 

Vietnam resolution passed by Senate. 
ELLIOTT JACOBS. 
MIDDLEFIELD, CONN., 
August 15,1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Bravo for your intelligent stand re recent 
resolution on Tonkin Gulf affair, You and 
Senator GRUENING bear the responsibility of 
sane men in an insane world. The responsi- 
bility is all the greater for the odds against 
you. Don’t falter. Best wishes. 

Lovis ZEMEL. 
Santa Ana, CALIF., 
August 10, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I read with interest in our 
paper of yours and Senator Ernest GRUENING 
of Alaska casting the only dissenting votes 
on the emergency resolution approving all 
necessary Measures to repel any armed attack 
against the forces of the United States and 
to prevent further aggression in Vietnam 
and I want to congratulate you men in that 
you not only stood for what you believed 
in the face of criticism but you believe what 
millions of other red-blooded Americans be- 
lieve that we have no real reason to be in 
Vietnam. 

We do not want any nation attacking our 
ships nor any part of our Armed Forces 
when they are attending to their own busi- 
ness and on our own property, but if Russia 
or any other country were as close to our 
shores like in Cuba for instance, we would 
be nervous but I have yet to find one who 
has been in Vietnam, as my son was for 6 
months, who thinks South Vietnam wants 
our help or protection. They apparently 
do not know which side they are on or do 
they care. 

My son, who is a navigator in the Air Force 
told us of old men whom he would meet on 
the streets of Saigon who would turn around 
and spit at him after he had passed. The 
French gave up trying to keep them in tow 
long ago; why should we keep our young men 
there to be killed one at a time and now 
perhaps by the hundreds? 

Thank you Senator. I only wish our Call- 
fornia Senators had the same foresight, 

From one whose grandfather died to set 
the slaves free and whose ancestors helped 
to carve out America from the beginning, 

Sincerely, 
Harry L. Dapy, 


SAN FERNANDO, CALIF., 


August 10, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 


U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: Thank you, thank 
you for your integrity, courage and 
common sense in speaking against and voting 
against, the war in Vietnam. 


CC ee ae Rae 
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It was like a cool breeze on a hot summer 
day—hearing you speak on TV against the 
bombing of the coast of North Vietnam. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN M. WEATHERWAX. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
August 10, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: As one of the millions of Ameri- 
cans who believe in peace, justice, and right, 
I applaud your stand on civil rights, on 
southeast Asia in particular and your posi- 
tion on economic and world affairs in gen- 
eral. 

I think you are the greatest statesman 
America has today. Continue to fight on and 
may God bless you with long life, good health, 
courage and vision. 

Respectfully yours, 
Howarp S. PARKS. 
AKRON, OHIO, 
August 9, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Although I am not 
one of your constituents, I should like to 
compliment you on your courageous vote 
against the resolution concerning President 
Johnson's politically inspired aggression 
against North Vietnam. 

I have frequently noted that your unpop- 
ular positions on key issues express my own 
thoughts, and I am gratified that there is 
such a person as yourself in a high position 
with the courage to voice such convictions. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN F, SIMPSON. 


APTOS, CALIF., 
August 9, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Morse: We wish to express our 
gratitude for your solitary voice of reason, 
and for your courage in speaking out con- 
sistently on the terrible injustice of our 
southeast Asia policy. When will statesmen 
learn? Surely the example of the French 
debacle in Indochina should teach us a 
lesson. We can only hope that the reason 
for the action Lyndon Johnson has taken 
is expedient to the November election and 
that he will follow a more reasonable ap- 
proach after he wins. 

But, because of Senator GOLDWATER and 
such reasonless colleagues as you have, we 
cannot help but fear for our country, and, 
indeed, for our world. 

Please, please continue at least one voice 
of reason. 

Very truly yours, 
IRENE and JOHN GARRISON. 


ENGLEWOOD CLEFS, N.J., 
August 13, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: This is to express 
my admiration of you and the Senator from 
Alaska for your opposing vote on Mr, John- 
son’s action in Vietnam. Two honorable 
men out of 90 in the Senate and only two 
honorable men out of the whole Congress of 
the United States: I would say that is a very 
good sample of the honorable humans in this 
so-called free world—two out of about every 
525. My hopes were dashed when not one 
nay vote was cast by the congressional ladies. 
Now I know that I would not vote for a 
woman candidate. 

Why don’t you run independently for Pres- 
ident? It would save humanity from the in- 
sanity of these power- and trigger-happy 
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demagogs. No one that I know has any- 
thing good to say about either Johnson or 
GOLDWATER and they claim they will not vote 
for either one. It has come to a sad state 
of affairs when one has no choice but the 
lesser of two evils and it is questionable 
whether one is less than the other. 

If you would make the sacrifice and run, 
you would have a chance of a landslide. Peo- 
ple in general are disgusted with the lies and 
propaganda that they are fed. I will say this 
for Mr. Khrushchev: I have yet to catch 
him in a lie. Whenever he has described 
a situation and Washington has denied it, I 
found upon checking that Khrushchev was 
telling the truth. The foreign news versus 
the U.S. news has the same comparison; seek 
elsewhere if one wants the facts. 

I hope and pray that you will run inde- 
pendently against these men, even though 
it is asking a great sacrifice on your part. 
I wish you everything of the best and the 
guidance of providence. 

Sincerely yours, 
HELEN CRISTANELLI. 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF., 
August 14, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR WAYNE Morse: Please ac- 
cept my sincere thanks for your courageous 
stand against our policy in Vietnam, I hope 
you will continue to speak up for what is 
right. All my best wishes to you and please 
go on with your work, All sane people are 


Mrs. D. JACOBSON. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., 
August 11, 1694. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: This card is an ex- 
pression of my support for and approval of 
your recent statements in criticism of the 
U.S. current stand in Vietnam (your article 
in the Progressive was most enlighten- 
ing), and of your views concerning aid to 
certain “gunboat allies,” re the Foreign As- 
sistance Act. That the act’s authorization 
could not be held below $3 billion is regret- 
table. Perhaps needless to say, I oppose the 
currently discussed “Dirksen rider” designed 
to hobble reapportionment; in its current 
wording, I question whether such legislation 
would hold in the courts. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT T. KNUPP. 
MALIBU, CALIF. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Your stand on U.S. 
bombing of North Vietnam is appreciated. 
Please keep speaking out. I only wish I could 
vote for you. 

Sincerely, 
PETER Oxon. 
Morristown, PA. 
August 15, 1964. 

Dear Sm: May I state my complete con- 
currence of your views of our Government's 
foreign policy? 

You are indeed a standout among those 
high priced oafs in the Senate. If we don’t 
get more like you then our country is headed 
“down the drain.” 

Congratulations, sir. 

i PENNSYLVANIA VOTER. 
MALIBU, CALIF., 
August 11, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I am writing to en- 
dorse, as a private citizen, your recent ac- 
tions and remarks in regard to the “situ- 
ation” in South Vietnam. Events seem to 
bear out your contention that the United 
States does not belong in Vietnam. 

MARIE Fay. 


SANTA MARIA, CALIF, 
August 11, 1964. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: Thank you for your 
sane position on the Vietnam situation. 
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Please don’t give up your struggle to prevent 
our complete embroilment in war. 
Sincerely, 
Vira MONES. 


MALIBU, CALIF., 
August 12, 1964. 

I would like to express my sincere admi- 
ration and appreciation of your courageous 
and outspoken denunciation of our (the 
United States) position in the Vietnam crisis. 

Mrs. Doris W. STARRELS. 


MALIBU, CALIF., 

August 11, 1964. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse; Please keep urging 
us (the United States) to get out of Viet- 
nam. Thank you for your stand. Urge the 
whole thing to be put in the UN. We're 

behind you. 
WINONA ScHLIKs. 


MALIBU, CALIF., 

August 13, 1964. 
Dear Sm: We wish to express our admira- 
tion of your recent actions in opposing al- 
most singlehandedly the use of military 
methods in the attempt to solve our prob- 

lems in Vietnam. 
Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. Eastman N, JACOBS. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 

August 8, 1964. 
Dear Mr. Morse: As a relatively new, not 
proud American—I praise your stand for 
“peace” which is unpopular in America. 
They are too busy here murdering young 
people who believe everyone has the right 
to vote or worried about keeping property 
rights up at the cost of human life if neces- 
sary (someone else's). Keep up your stand 

on the Vietnam issue. 
ALEXIS THOMPSON. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 

August 9, 1964. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: Thank you so much 
for your words for peace and in defense of a 
future for America in a thermonuclear 
world. You speak for the majority of Amer- 
icans and the finest of American tradition 
when you oppose these adventurous plans 

by a military minded government. 
Truthfully, 
PHILIP L, JOHNSON. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 

August 14, 1964. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: Often I disagree with 
your ideas, but as to foreign aid, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment being a hypocrite and why are we in 
Vietnam, I agree. I'm glad a few of you have 

a mind of your own and use it. 
LILLIAN SPIERING. 


Tacoma, WASH., 
August 11, 1964. 
Dran Senator Morse: This is to commend 
you for your courage to express yourself as 
opposed to further military buildup in Viet- 
nam. All the Americans are not for such a 
move even though the press and radio would 
have us believe it. Fighting does not pre- 
serve freedom as witness the condition in 
South Korea today. We have a U.N. where 
such matters as Vietnam should be settled. 
If Red China were given a seat there it would 
help. 
Sincerely, 
EVELYN FISHER. 
Sr. PAUL, MINN. 
Sm: I hope you will continue to present 
the truth on U.S. foreign policy. 


Sincerely, 
Nep O'NEILL. 
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Oscopa, MICH. 
Dran Sm: I have been reading with in- 
terest your efforts toward peace. May God 
bless you. 
Sincerely, 
M. Evans. 
HAYWARD, CALIF, 
Dear SENATOR Morse: I would like copies 
of your speeches on Vietnam which I under- 
stand you have given on the Senate floor 
since June or so. 
Has anyone answered your charges? 
Thank you. 
Mrs. ILENE WEINREB. 


San RAFAEL, OALIF., 

August 10, 1964. 
Dear Sm: Thank you for arguing against 
the recent bill to fall behind the President 
in his Vietnam policies. I believe I am for 
him, but this blind follow the leader is not 

healthy for anyone. 
Yours very truly, 
RICHARD J. WETHUN. 


BERKELEY YOUNG DEMOCRATIC CLUB, 
Berkeley, Calif., August 13, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

SENATOR Morse: I want to commend you 
for your valiant stand on the issues involved 
around the Vietnam situation. As in the 
past, you have shown your forthright deter- 
mination not to allow the United States to 
cross the brink into a final, fatal war. The 
day may yet come when America’s people will 
realize the seriousness of our intervention in 
Vietnam and will demand that our young 
men leave foreign soil and come back here 
where the job of defending democracy is 
needed in Mississippi and Alabama more 
than in Laos or Vietnam. 

Sincerely, 
TED COHEN, 
President, 
Berkeley Young Democrats. 


OSICAGO, ILL., 
August 15, 1964. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: I wish to extend my 
praise and admiration to you for your out- 
spoken stand against U.S. aggression in 
southeast Asia. Your's must be an extremely 
frustrating job * * * to speak to 535 “edu- 
cated” men in the U.S. Senate and find your 
words landing on empty soil. If you could 
name one or two Senators you feel might be 
possibly approaching an understanding of the 
situation as it is, I would try to write them, 
and have my friends also, to encourage them 
to follow your example. Sometimes encour- 
agement, even if from a nobody as myself, is 
all that is needed, 
Sincerely, 
Miss MARJORIE KURSELLA, 


PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
August 13, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I am writing to let 
you know of my wholehearted support of 
your position on the Vietnam issue. 

Although your position in the Senate ap- 
pears to be a rather lonely one, I am sure 
your courage has given strength to people 
all over the country, who, like myself, desire 
peace and an end to the senseless fighting 
in Vietnam, Your stand has made it pos- 
sible for me, and I am sure, many others, to 
feel greater resolve to try to do what we can 
to bring peace to that area. 

Again, let me thank you for your coura- 
geous leadership at this time. I am also writ- 
ing a similar letter to Senator GRUENING. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD Fiscu, M.D, 
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Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
August 9, 1964. 

SENATOR Morse: Thank you for your de- 
fense for society. All our people who believe 
in it are thanking you. 

JACQUELINE REDESOND. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
Chicago, Ill., August 14, 1964. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Allow me to con- 
gratulate you for your negative vote on the 
recent congressional resolution on southeast 
Asia. 

Even if one leaves out of account the mer- 
its or demerits of the U.S, program in Viet- 
nam, the underlying constitutional issue is, 
in my opinion, so serious as to require the 
most determined effort to inform the pub- 
lic about it, 

I believe that the intent of the U.S. Consti- 
tution was that the ultimate power to com- 
mit the Nation to war reside in the Congress. 

Doubtless, the executive has great consti- 
tutional powers in the direction of foreign 
policy; but it was surely not intended that 
the Congress be a mere rubberstamp in great 
decisions of war or peace. In the technologi- 
cal context of the 18th century, it was enough 
to reserve to the Congress the power to de- 
clare war,” or to “grant letters of marque and 
reprisal.” In the present context, the Presi- 
dent, as Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces, has acquired the power of commit- 
ting the country irrevocably to war. Events 
now move so fast that Congress can never be 
presented with a real choice on the matter. 
Congress has thus lost one of its most vital 
functions to the executive branch, 

This development seems in some respects 
inevitable, an adaptation of the national pol- 
icy to an entirely unforeseen situation. Yet 
Congress must not give in too easily. Par- 
ticularly, it must not further the demise of 
its constitutional powers in this sphere by 
giving the President vague advance sanc- 
tions for warlike acts in situations such as 
the present one in southeast Asia. 

With highest regards, I am 

Yours very truly, 
PHILIP KUHN, 
Assistant Professor of History. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass., August 15, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Your words of sense 
on the U.S. posture in Vietnam are rare, re- 
freshing, and will be, I hope, heard by Demo- 
cratic voters. (I despair of Republicans giv- 
ing an ear to them, I'm afraid.) Democratic 
voters ought, don’t you think, to guard 
against supporting administration moves 
which out-Goldwater GOLDWATER. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAURENCE H. Scorr, 
Teaching Fellow, Department of Slavic 
Languages and Literatures and 
Resident Tutor in Lowell House. 
NORTHRIDGE, CALIF., 
August 17, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: May I take this opportu- 
nity to congratulate you for your courage in 
speaking out against our actions in North 
Vietnam last week? 

It is to be hoped that many of your col- 
leagues will be inspired by your most com- 
mendable stand against our Government's 
dangerous and provocative bombing mis- 
sions, 

Very respectfully, 
CATHERINE M. BLUMBERG. 


San Dreco, CALIF., 
July 13, 1964. 
Dear SENATOR: Heard your recent speech 
on TV—amen. I think you are right. 
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Please lend your support to keeping 
McCarran-Walter immigration law on the 
books, 

Keep up your good work. There are too 
many rubberstamps in our Congress. 

Sincerely, 
L. M. Hanpsy. 
East SDE DEMOCRATIC CLUB, 
Los Angeles, Calif., August 13, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We, the members of 
the East Side Democratic Club, wish to ex- 
press our commendation and gratitude for 
your’s and your colleague, the Honorable 
Senator Gruenine’s, principled efforts in the 
U.S. Senate in criticizing and calling the at- 
tention of the American people to the un- 
wise and perilous course being conducted 
by the administration and the Pentagon in 
southeast Asia. 

Together with millions of other Americans 
we are deeply concerned over the threat of 
a major war with its implications of nuclear 
devastation erupting as a consequence of the 
administration’s expansion of the Vietnam- 
ese war to the entire southeast Asian region. 
We feel that you and those of your col- 
leagues who are in accord with your position 
on this issue are not only upholding the 
prestige and honor of our Nation but are 
also defending the survival of mankind. 

Be assured that you have our wholehearted 
support in your demand that the U.S. mili- 
tary operation in Vietnam and Laos be 
halted, and the conflict be settled peace- 
fully in accordance with our obligations and 
declared policy of peace by resort to the 
United Nations, or by a conference of all 
nations concerned. 

Cordially yours, 
FRANK A. Konpray, 
First Vice President, 

P.S.—Enclosed is a copy of a resolution on 
the southeast Asia crisis, adopted by our 
membership on August 12, and forwarded to 
the President. 

Copy of the resolution was also forwarded 
to the Democratic National Convention. 


East SIDE DEMOCRATIC OLUB, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
RESOLUTION ON THE CRISIS IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 
AND Its EFFECT ON DEMOCRATIC Party PROS- 
PECTS IN THE NATIONAL ELECTIONS 


(Addressed to the President, the Honorable 
Lyndon B. Johnson.) 

Whereas in this nuclear age of weapons 
capable of total destruction, mankind and 
civilization face the greatest peril to their 
existence ever known, Aware of this over- 
hanging calamity, the most universal demand 
for peace in history insists that the use of 
military force to settle international disputes 
be abandoned in favor of negotiations. Ac- 
cordingly, prime responsibility rests with the 
heads of states, particularly the United 
States, to whom the world looks for initia- 
tives to avoid armed conflict; 

Whereas it is the declared official policy of 
the U.S. Government to strive toward easing 
world tensions and to promote world peace, 
which policy of peace, Mr. President, you 
have publicly affirmed; 

- Whereas there is at present a war in south- 
east Asia, in which the administration is 
heavily committed, and which has reached a 
dangerously critical stage, so much so as to 
endanger international peace. Recently our 
military forces took actions to spread this war 
over a wider area in that region. This de- 
velopment has greatly disturbed the people 
of the world and of our Nation; and 

Whereas the Democratic administration is 
justifiably recognized as being dedicated to 
& greater degree than a Republican one, to 
the social needs and welfare of the general 
electorate. And this liberal record and pro- 
gram has created a favorable image of the 
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Democratic Party to the majority of the same 
electorate. Pursuit of the present adminis- 
tration policy in southeast Asia could sub- 
stantially negate this favorable attitude, and 
thereby impair chances of success for Demo- 
cratic candidates in the 1964 national elec- 
tion. The reason being that there is a grow- 
ing conviction that the administration is 
yielding to pressure of Republican reaction 
for more drastic military action in that area. 
The resultant uneasiness could induce voters 
to reason that, with both parties posing an 
equal danger of a major war, there is no elec- 
toral choice on the transcendent issue of 
peace or war. Assuredly, Mr. President, the 
choice of the American electorate is for a 
candidate who promotes peace over one who 
would expand war: Therefore, it is 

Resolved by the members of the East Side 
Democratic Club, Los Angeles, That we, a8 
Democrats, are committed to the reelection 
of a liberal Democratic administration over 
Republican reaction. However, we maintain 
that this possibility must not be impaired by 
placing the survival of mankind on the scales 
against political expediency. As an alterna- 
tive to the futile military solution of this 
crisis, we urge that, as members of the United 
Nations, having signed its charter, we fulfill 
our obligations to it and to peace by bringing 
this southeast Asian threat to international 
peace before that body, or, to participate 
with all other nations concerned in a con- 
ference to negotiate an honorable and peace- 
ful end to this tragic and potentially dan- 
gerous war. 

Approved by the East Side Democratic 
Club, August 12, 1964. 

FRANK A. KONDRAY, 
First Vice President. 
San FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
August 13, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We wish to thank you for your 
stand on Vietnam in March, and again for 
your recent vote on the resolution. You 
are one of the few Senators with the fore- 
sight to see that a world war is not the 
answer to our problems, and the willingness 
to say so. 

You have taken an unpopular stand. How- 
ever, we believe most of the other Senators 
are failing to take a careful realistic look at 
the problems that face our Nation and the 
world today. Reports are that the Senate 
was all but empty during the presentation of 
your statement. This is very discouraging. 
It would seem that most of the Senators 
intend to follow Presidential policies rather 
than listen to the wishes and needs of the 
people. 

We feel that all who take the courageous 
stand against the threatened holocaust of a 
new world war need praise and support from 
the public. Those who, like Senators 
KUCHEL and SALINGER, voted in support 
of the resolution allowing the President to 
take warlike actions, must be told that this 
is not in the best interests of our country. 
We enclose for your information a copy of 
a letter we have sent to both California 
Senators. 

The knowledge that people such as you are 
fighting to bring about a better world is en- 
couraging. We know that as time progresses 
we can continue to advance toward this bet- 
ter world, with your help. 

Cordially, 
JOHN R. JENNINGS. 
Francis J. WALCOTT. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
August 12, 1964, 
Hon. THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sm: We wish you to know that we are 
not in agreement with your vote on the res- 
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olution approving the President's power to 
wage undeclared war. 

There were two Senators opposing this 
resolution, which would weaken the Senate 
control over declaration of war in favor of 
action by the President alone, in starting ac- 
tion which could result in all-out war. As 
a result of such an action as in Vietnam, San 
Francisco could be among the first to suffer 
the holocaust. It is an uneasy feeling to fear 
a world war coming and realize that one man 
in this country has the power to stimulate 
it into existence. The knowledge that only 
two men spoke out against this is very dis- 
turbing. Surely, discussion of issues in ques- 
tion, before the United Nations is far more 
appropriate at this time, 

We believe that Congressmen are there to 
represent the will of the people. Among the 
many people to whom we have talked, very 
few are in favor of the warlike action in 
Vietnam, and none in favor of the possible 
all-out war. We also believe that as Con- 
gressmen are to represent the people, they 
should be participating in congressional 
duties full time, and on the floor during im- 
portant debates such as this one. 

We wish to record our opposition to this 
method of dealing with any problems, and 
again state our belief controversies should 
be dealt with by the United Nations. Fur- 
ther, for a more lasting gain, negotiations 
should be started toward establishing trade 
with the Socialist countries. This would 
bring us rapidly closer to a true and lasting 
peace. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN R. JENNINGS. 
Francis J. WALCOTT. 


RIVERDALE, N.Y., 
August 14, 1964. 
President JOHNSON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR PRESIDENT JOHNSON: I am writing to 
tell you that I applaud the statements of 
Senator WayNe Morse that we may be as 
much at fault in the incidents which have 
recently taken place in the Gulf of Tonkin, 
and with him, urge you to see that the war 
is not carried by us into territory that will 
cause retaliation by the Chinese and so 
create a situation in which war could be 
set off in yet another part of the Middle East. 

I would also urge that the United States 
be willing to meet again at Geneva to see 
that peaceful settlements in this part of the 
world could be found. 

Copies of this letter are being sent to 
Senator Wayne Morse and to my Senators, 
JACOB JAVITS and KENNETH KEATING. 

ADELE R. MEYER. 


MODESTO, CALIF., 
August 12, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: It was with heartfelt 
thanks that we noted your yote on the re- 
cent congressional support of President 
Johnson’s actions in southeast Asia. As 
Quakers we have a high regard for unanim- 
ity, but we are well aware that truth often 
stands alone, shunned by the raucous cries of 
the multitude. Sir, persist in the best lights 
God has given you. 

Our best religious insights tell us that war 
and violence never achieve good ends, though 
it does, at times, seem to bring some resolu- 
tions in man’s affairs. Truly, the ends never 
justify the means when viewed dispassion- 
ately in the wider reaches of time and space, 

As rationalists and humanitarians there 
are reasons enough to question the attitudes 
and acts of our national leaders in this and 
other areas of world conflict. If the United 
States is to continue its leadership of the 
free world, we desperately need a sober and 
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mature voice; for we are dealing in areas 
where mankind is at stake. 

Once again, may we thank you for your 
good services to our Nation as well as the 
world. 

Sincerely, 
Rupy POTOCHNIK, 
Acting Clerk, Delta Monthly Meeting of 
the Religious Society of Friends. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
August 12, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Once again, I wish to com- 
mend you on your very courageous stand on 
Vietnam. 

It is very good to hear a sane and con- 
sidered voice at a time when the hasty action 
of our country might very well lead to a 
world war. 

Please do continue your lone fight, 

Respectfully yours, 
MARGARET G. GINSBURG. 


August 14, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE L. MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Forty-four members of the faculty of 
the University of Illinois, Chicago Under- 
graduate Division, have endorsed the en- 
closed petition which calls upon the U.S. 
Government: 

— Not to enlarge the scope of the war in 
Vietnam; 

— To begin immediate negotiations to 
bring about a reasonable settlement; 

Sesh ced i neutralization of the area 
order mtain peace there in 
future. = 

A copy of the petition is enclosed and the 
names of those endorsing it. We speak for 
ourselves and not for the university. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM D. Grampp, 
Professor of Economics. 
THE PETITION 

We, 5,000 American college and university 
educators, urge a neutralized Vietnam. 

It would end the terror and suffering of 
this war-ravaged land. 

It would end the continuing loss of Amer- 
ican and Vietnamese lives. 

It would be preferable to deeper involve- 
ment or irresponsible pullout. 

We, therefore, appeal to you, Mr. President, 
not to enlarge the scope of the war, but in- 
stead to work for a neutralized North and 
South Vietnam, as separate, federated, or re- 
unified states, protected by international 
guarantees and peacekeeping forces against 
all outside interferences. 

In recognition of the imminent danger of 
the war in Vietnam escalating into a direct 
conflict between the United States and Com- 
munist China, we, the undersigned faculty 
members of the University of Illinois in Chi- 
cago endorse the above statement and urge 
immediate negotiations to bring about a set- 
tlement of the Vietnam war through neu- 
tralization of southeast Asia. 


THE PETITIONERS 


William D. Grampp, professor of economics. 

Oscar Miller, assistant professor of eco- 
nomics. 

John McNee, Jr., professor of art. 

Daniel K. Andrews, assistant professor of 
accounting. 

Willis C. Jackman, assistant professor of 
English. 
j Louis Chandler, associate professor of phys- 
cs. 
Ted R. Jackson, assistant professor of 
speech. 

P. C. Smith, instructor of history. 
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Twiley W. Barker, associate professor of 
political science. 

Elaine Z. Herzog, instructor of chemistry. 

Nancy A. Tomasek, instructor of French. 

Charles P. Warren, instructor of anthro- 
pology. 

Lawrence Lipkin, assistant professor of 
accounting. 

Joan Chillag, instructor of English. 

Lloyd C. Englebrecht, instructor of library 
administration. 

James B. Stronks, associate professor of 
English. 

Nan E. McGehee, assistant professor of 
psychology. 

R. R. Page, instructor of philosophy. 

Robert E. Gallagher, associate professor of 
English. 

Irving M. Miller, instructor of English. 

Dolores L. Keranen, instructor of English. 

Moreen C. Jordan, associate professor of 
English. 

Robert W. Nickle, associate professor of 
art. 
R. D. Kozlow, instructor of library admin- 
istration. 

M. J. Klatt, assistant professor of library 
administration. 

Donald P. Dimmitt, instructor of art. 

Sabine A Casten, instructor of chemistry. 

F. P. Wiesinger, associate professor of en- 
gineering. 

B. R. Kogan, associate professor of English, 

J. N. Pappademos, assistant professor of 
physics. 

R. H. Krupp, lecturer, physics, 

Herman B. Weissman, associate professor 
of physics. 

Don A. Masterton, associate professor of 


art. 

Robert K. Adams, instructor of archi- 
tecture. 

Martin Hurtig, assistant professor of art. 

John E. Walley, professor of art. 

Henry M. Pitts, assistant professor of psy- 
chology. 

Donald Hanson, 
architecture. 

Herbert J. Curtis, associate professor of 
mathematics. 

Ronald J. Matlon, instructor of speech. 

Theodore V. Kundrat, instructor of speech. 

James A. Bond, assistant professor of 
biology. 

Roger Whitmer, lecturer, architecture. 

Canio Radice, professor of art. 


associate professor of 


AUGUST 13, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: This letter is to express 
strong support of the position you have taken 
in regard to the U.S. involvement in southeast 
Asia and also of the constructive criticism 
that you have made of the American foreign 
aid program. Of course, your position on 
these two issues finds its basic justification 
in the vital interests of the American people. 
However, I believe that this type of loyal 
opposition is a great contribution to the 
present administration, and I nominate you 
and Senator GruENING as the truest Demo- 
crats of the year. May the party soon catch 
up with you. 

Sincerely, 
Lewis M. LATANÉ. 

BALTIMORE, Mb. 

Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
August 11, 1964. 
President LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR PRESIDENT JOHNSON: I would like to 
tender my thanks, to you, for the fine job 
you have done for our country since the 
death of our beloved John F. Kennedy. 
Especially in the civil rights fleld. Although 
I have usually voted the Democratic ticket 
I have never actively worked for Democrats 
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during campaigns, but this year I feel so 
strongly that you are the man we desperately 
need during the coming crucial years that 
I plan to call my local Democratic club and 
do whatever I can to help you and your 
party get into office. However, I would like 
to urge you to endorse Senator Morse in 
his policy toward Vietnam, I believe that 
the United States has a great chance to be- 
come a world leader and to spread democracy 
around the earth but we must be above re- 
proach in our dealings with all countries and 
eschew aggression and domination without 
understanding. I hope my letter is only one 
among many you get asking you to listen to 
Senator Morse’s proposals and to act as 
swiftly as possible on them. 
Thank you for your kind attention, 
Yours truly, 
JEAN MITCHELL. 


LANCASTER, CALIF., 
August 12, 1964. 

Senator Wayne Morse; I wish to join the 
thousands of decent-minded Americans who 
are praising you for your outstanding integ- 
rity in refusing to endorse the President's 
resolution asking congressional approval of 
the present war policy in southeast Asia. 

How disheartening and shameful that all, 
with exception of you and Senator GRUENING, 
wish to continue the brutal, useless war 
against innocent people who want only to 
establish peace in their countries and get 
on with the business of establishing a stable 
government capable of serving all the peo- 
ple’s needs. 

How long will it take the policymakers 
of the United States to learn they cannot 
ever win this war or any other with the aim 
of destroying communism. In fact, the 
present policy only strengthens the Com- 
munist cause everywhere on earth. Every 
day more Americans are being sacrificed in 
this war of aggression and thousands more 
of the resisting Vietnamese are being 
slaughtered. 

Your contribution in the August issue of 
the Progressive is priceless and should get 
into the hands of every American. Too bad 
that it cannot be circulated by the millions, 
I would like to help do it. 

Sincerely, 
RUTH CAMERON. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
August 12, 1964. 
Dear SENATOR Morse; I know you have al- 
ready spoken out on the NATO-NLF proposal 
to Congress. This note is only to encourage 
you or anyone else to continue to ask for 
open hearings and debate against President 
Johnson’s message of June 30. The whole 
idea is frightening and so few people are 
really aware of it. 
Sincerely, 
FLORENCE KATZ. 


AvuGusr 11, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse; I am writing this 
letter to you to commend you on your clear 
thinking and courage in expressing it in 
relation to the terrible and threatening sit- 
uation in southeast Asia, 

Every thoughtful person will agree that 
your recommendations must be followed if 
civilization and mankind is to survive this 
and later generations. 

I cannot fail to mention to you the sig- 
nificance that your comments in the news- 
papers had on a considerable number of 
people. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER BRIEHL, 
Lieutenant Colonel, MC; USAAF, In- 
active. 


August 19 
Aucust 11, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Morse: In the last few hours, 
I have seen you twice on my television screen 
emphatically opposing President Johnson’s 
current Vietnam policy and action. 

I congratulate you on what must be a 
brave stand and send my earnest plea that 
you will have the strength and courage to say 
again and again what you know is right— 
a conviction which must be shared by a con- 
siderable number of people throughout the 
world. Of course it is better to try to 
negotiate settlements for peace at the con- 
ference table—preferably at the UN.—than 
to initiate militarism which may lead us over 
the brink into nuclear war. To a reasonably 
sane person, the question hardly seems to 
warrant further discussion. 

Please, Senator Morse, do your very best 
for my children and for children throughout 
this sad world. 

Your very sincerely, 
Mrs. MARGARET S. BOWEN. 
San DIEGO, CALIF., 
August 12, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: It is a little late to 
be thanking you for your stand on Vietnam, 
but months go by before I catch up with 
things. I am so very grateful to you for 
expressing my ideas on the situation in that 
far country that even now I must tell you so. 
More power to you. 

Sincerely, 
EIKA HERZ. 


LA VERNE, CALIF., 
August 13, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: For your stand of 
statesmanship against the vote to give the 
President unconditional power in southeast 
Asia, I want to commend you. 

May the time come when all nations, great 
and small, will resort to conference with the 
United Nations. 

Some of us (maybe more than anybody 
realizes) do not like the brinkmanship ap- 
proach by either party and certainly not with 
a flavor of partisanship. 

Yours sincerely, 
A. R. COFFMAN. 
CARRIE C. COFFMAN. 
ENDLESS STRUGGLE IN VIETNAM COSTS THE 

UNITED STATES $2 MILLION A DAY—CALLS 

FOR WAR AGAINST THE COMMUNISTS LOUDER 

Every Day 


WASHINGTON.—The war in Vietnam costs 
the United States $2 million a day; there will 
soon be 20,000 American soldiers in this 
southeast Asian state risking their lives 
20,000 kilometers away from their homes; 
up to 1963 Washington sent $21, billion to 
Vietnam; during the last 3 years 262 Ameri- 
cans have been killed, 17 have been lost, and 
2,000 have been wounded. 

The American Government declares that 
she limits her role in Vietnam to supporting 
an independent state, threatened by commu- 
nistic aggression and infiltration. Critics 
of the U.S.A. point out that the government 
of Diem was forced on Vietnam by the 
machinations of Washington and its Secret 
Service, and Senator MIKE MANSFIELD has 
pointed out that since 1955 nothing has been 
done to solve the inland problems of Viet- 
nam. And also in Laos, Washington has 
helped to support the corrupt regime of 
Gen. Phoemi Nosavan, 

But these critics of the American policy 
in southeast Asia are a very small minority. 
The great majority does not realize that 
America is often supporting dubious, re- 
actionary, often corrupt, leaders of un- 
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developed countries. In doing so she, viz, 
the United States of America, is herself mak- 
ing the feeding for communism, and 
thereby the cause of a resulting lack of en- 
thusiasm of the people in fighting against 
the Red infiltrations. 

Most of these critics in the United States 
of America itself repeat what GoLDWATER 
has said, and advocate strict measures 
against the Communists, even an open war. 
Talks, neutralization, international treaties, 
and guarantees are looked upon as syn- 
onyms for capitulation. 

In spite of hard facts these parties main- 
tain that the Communists are the only ones 
to blame, and that America is only striving 
to secure freedom and independence of 
South Vietnam and its neighbors. 

But the questions at stake are not at all 
so simple, because communism spreads in 
countries where the leaders’ policy is not so- 
cially progressive, nor based on the will of 
the people, but on the contrary is only sup- 
ported by the dollars of the American CIA, 
used only to enrich the leaders themselves. 

(Translation of an article in Haarlem’s 
daily paper on Tuesday, Aug. 11, 1964.) 

(Translated by Mrs. L. E. Lindeman-Davies, 
Westerhoutpark 34, Haarlem, Netherlands.) 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
August 13, 1964, 

DEAR SENATOR MORSE: We are again moved 
to write to you congratulating you on your 
courageous stand on the subject of our in- 
volvement in South Vietnam. 

We cannot believe that there aren’t other 
men who feel as you do, but are too cowardly 
to express themselves the way you do. That 
makes your stand all the more heroic and 
honest. 

How could we possibly be exporting democ- 
racy when we have so many fences to repair 
right here at home? 

We are proud of you and embrace you as 
the type of American that we admire. Would 
that there were more like you in the greatest 
deliberative body in the world today. 

Cordially yours, 
Max POSCHIN. 
ELEANOR POSCHIN. 


New York, N.Y., 
August 10, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR MoRsE: I wanted to thank 
you for your speech regarding Vietnam. I 
think that it is a shame that more Senators 
do not have your integrity and spirit. 

I hope that you will continue to exercise 
your independence in the defense of a realis- 
tic and honest foreign policy. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS CONNOR. 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., 
August 12, 1964. 
Hon, WAYNE MORGE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I would like to express my appre- 
ciation of and support for your determined 
stand against continued U.S. intervention 
in North and South Vietnam and Laos. Al- 
though the texts of your speeches in Congress 
are not usually reported in detail by the 
newspapers, I gather that you oppose such 
intervention both on legal and moral 
grounds. It is very difficult for the average 
citizen to form a clear conception of what is 
happening in southeast Asia, but your state- 
ments seem to me to echo what many Ameri- 
cans must suspect—certainly what I sus- 
pect—about the faultiness of our policies in 
that area. 

I urge you to continue to speak out against 
military intervention by the United States in 
violation of treaties, the charter of the 
United Nations, and the dictates of a humane 
conscience. I hope you will support and 
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help to initiate a foreign policy aimed at 
defeating communism by alleviating the con- 
ditions of poverty and hunger which nourish 
it, in southeast Asia and elsewhere. 
Yours very truly, 
JAMES A. CLARK. 
SEATTLE, WASH., 
August 13, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Your stand in the 
Vietnam affair deserves the citizens’ support. 

It is less than 200 years since our Revolu- 
tion and the word “Hessian” still has a bad 
meaning. But that is what we act like in 
Vietnam. 

It is less than 25 years since Russia at- 
tacked Finland. Few Americans then or now 
would accept the explanation from Moscow 
that the Karelian isthmus was necessary for 
their defense. But you hear such an excuse 
from Washington to explain Vietnam. 

It is encouraging to find someone in the 
capital who will stand up to the Knight- 
Errant diplomacy of the State Department 
and do something about keeping peace and 
worldwide order. 

J. B. WALL. 
HEMET, CALIF., 
A August 13, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Please do all you 
can to open hearings and debate on the 
proposed agreement to release nuclear 
weapons information to NATO countries. 
You are very wise in your understanding of 
the true situation. Do continue to speak 
out. Also, blessings on you for your cour- 
age in exposing the true situation in 
Vietnam. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. JEAN ZWICKEL. 
SCARSDALE, N.Y., 
August 14, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Sm: I should like to express my 
hearty approval of your stand on the war 
in South Vietnam. It seems a pity that 
more Con en cannot view their actions 
objectively, but we have been swept out so 
far on a wave of hatred that it is difficult 
for them to face the truth. Therefore you 
should be the more commended for taking 
this unpopular stand rather than a char- 
acteristic one. 

Your restrictions on the foreign aid bill 
showed the same wide understanding. I 
regret that more of them did not pass. 

Though yours May seem to be a voice 
crying in the wilderness I hope that eventu- 
ally it will be heard and heeded by the whole 
country. 
Sincerely, 

Susan COLLINS. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
August 12, 1694. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am writing to ex- 
press the thanks of my family and myself 
to you for your brave and stalwart position 
on the Vietnam problem. 

Even though you are very much in the 
minority, your courageous statements give 
all thinking Americans some hope. Please 
keep up the wonderful work. 

Sincerely yours, 
HELEN RUBENSTEIN. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


DEAR SENATOR Morse: I support your stand 


on the Vietnam situation. I have also 
written my Senators, informing them of 
my attitude, and asking them to support 
you and Senator GRUENING. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. ELAINE HYMAN. 
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New York, N.Y. 
August 6, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I thank you from the bottom 
of my heart for the sane head and sane vote 
zon exhibited today on the Vietnam resolu- 

on. 

You are not alone despite your courageous 
lone vote. Many of us agree with you that 
this is a United Nations matter. The new 
events only confirm this the more. 

Iam writing to President Johnson and my 
two Senators to tell them of my agreement 
with you and that I have so written you. 

Many, many thanks again. 

Very sincerely, 
Miss GERTRUDE ETTENSON. 


Avucusr 13, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We are so thankful 
you were courageous and spoke truth to the 
Government and hellbent for Vietnam Sen- 
ate warriors re illegality, immorality in sit- 
uations in East, 

We have written telegrams, night letters, 
special delivery letters to agree with you to 
President, Senators and State Department 
with scant replies. The President’s secre- 
taries (unlike President Kennedy’s) merely 
sending them to State Department, ignore 
what you write, sending a polite non- 
committal letter saying nothing, enclosing 
news from Vietnam (mimeo) they sent a 
year ago. What can a citizen do? Again with 
profound admiration. 

Respectfully, 
ARTHUR AND ETHEL COLLINS; 


PASADENA, CALIF., 
August 11, 1964, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. ; 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Thank you very 
much for opposing the recent militant U.S. 
action in Tonkin Gulf. I, too, believe that 
the United States should leave Vietnam. I 
urge that we negotiate the problem of Viet- 
nam in a conference set up by the United 
Nations. Secretary General U Thant's pro- 
posal to reconvene the Geneva Conference, 
with the peacekeeping machinery of the U.N. 
would serve this purpose, I believe. 

I am glad that you speak out firmly even 
on issues that are unpopular. May you con- 
tinue to press for peace instead of war in 
southeast Asia. Thank you again. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Nancy E. BENSON. 
SEATTLE, WASH., 
August 12, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, E os 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: I thought you might 
find of interest the enclosed items. One is 
a reply from the Defense Department to a 
letter which I sent Senator Magnuson about 
a month ago. He forwarded it on tome. As 
you can see, it says absolutely nothing. In 
answer to this, I have sent the three-page let- 
ter a copy of which is enclosed. You are wel- 
come to insert this letter in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD—as I am sure that Senator 
Macnuson will not do so. 

In addition—although you may have seen 
these before—I am enclosing Vietnam 
Symptom of a World Malaise” by David Arn- 
old, who served as a USIA officer in the Me- 
kong Delta area for 14 months; until he re- 
signed in disgust. He holds a Ph.D. in lin- 
guistics from Harvard. The other article 
is by Bronson Clark, former director of the 
American Friends Service Committee relief 
programs in Morocco and western Algeria, 
His striking parallel between the French in 
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Algeria and the Americans in South Vietnam 
is well made. 

I work in the peace education program of 
the American Friends Service Committee. 
While I have not had time to check out this 
idea with the people above me who will 
have to give the go-ahead, I have been for- 
mulating the idea for a workshop-sympo- 
sium on Vietnam which could be held in 
Seattle. Would there be any possibility 
of obtaining your services as panelist and 
guest speaker for such an affair in Septem- 
ber? If so, what would be the best dates 
for you? We, of course, would pay travel 
expenses and an honorarium. I would en- 
vision this as a major attempt at involv- 
ing mass media personnel, with the focus 
on stimulating responsibility in the press, 
Also, because of the distinguished Far East 
Department at the University of Washing- 
ton, we would be able to draw heavily upon 
their resources. 

I am on the steering committee for an ad 
hoc group formed at the time of the crisis 
to sponsor leafleting and demonstrations op- 
posing extension of the war and calling for 
withdrawal of American troops. We are go- 
ing to attempt to move in as many ways as 
possible to focus public attention on this 
situation; visibily showing our opposition 
to present policy. The workship I men- 
tioned, which AFSC could possibly sponsor, 
would augment this other type of activity. 

Lastly, I want to commend you for the fine 
presentations you have been making in the 
Senate of the case against U.S. involvement 
in Vietnam. We receive the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp daily, so I have been Keeping tract 
of all the dialog. We would welcome 600 
of any of your speeches on the subject which 
have been made within the last month; the 
more recent, the better. We will be glad to 
reimburse you for the printing cost. 


Sincerely, 
CRAIG CAMPBELL. 
SEATTLE, WASH., 
August 11, 1964. 
Hon, WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
U.S. Senate, 


Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MAGNUSON: I appreciate very 
much your letter of August 4 with the en- 
closed reply from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense on the subject of U.S. policy in Viet- 
nam. I certainly did not expect my opinions 
to go quite so far. Unfortunately, however, 
this reply neatly avoided answering any of 
my main points. This avoidance of discuss- 
ing openly the history and nature of the 
situation in South Vietnam is characteristic 
not only of the Defense Department, but of 
the administration and the mass media as 
well. 

There is such a gulf — between the “offi- 
cial” bureaucratic point of view toward oper- 
ations such as our involyement in South 
Vietnam—as witnessed by the reply from the 
Defense Department to my letter—and the 
actual, personal level effect. of such opera- 
tions on the population as a whole, so as to 
make discussion almost pointless. 

There are a number of irrefutable facts 
concerning South Vietnam which are relevant 
to any discussion of our present policy there. 
One is that France colonized the area, built 
the cities, affected the culture—and yet was 
not able to retain Indochina. Another is 
that the United States declined to sign the 
1954 Geneva agreements which partitioned 
the country. This does not give us the right 
to flagrantly violate these agreements, which 
forbid the introduction of soldiers of any 
nation 


France) into the area; which forbid the use 
of jet aircraft in the area; which called for 
elections in 2 years to unify North and South 
Vietnam. In violation of these agreements 
(Stevenson’s U.N. speech notwithstanding) 
we have introduced 15,000 “advisers” (sol- 
diers) into the area; have constructed a huge 
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jet base; and have supported three dictators 
inarow. Diem, the first one, was schooled in 
America and installed largely at the insist- 
ence of Dulles. There is considerable evi- 
dence that he was removed with the active 
assistance of the CIA for three main reasons: 
He had made recent peace “feelers” to North 
Vietnam; he was unwilling to push the war 
as hard as U.S. advisers wanted him to; and 
his nepotism and internal repression was be- 
coming an embarrassment to the United 
States. This theory is widely held among 
correspondents and diplomats. 

Since then, we have seen two dictators 
who seem to possess even less popularity than 
Diem. What, then, do we mean when we 
speak of the “Government of South Viet- 
nam”? Walter Lippmann wrote in the Wash- 
ington Post of April 21, 1964, that no more 
than 30 percent of the people support the 
Saigon government, and that the govern- 
ment controls no more than 25 percent of the 
land area of the country. The “Vietcong” 
not only control but administer (schools, 
hospitals, local governments) the rest of 
the country. 

The plain and simple fact—supported by 
almost all journalists who are covering this 
area—is that the United States is fighting 
a war against almost the entire peasant 
population of South Vietnam; and is, by 
virtue of its methods, driving most of the 
rest of the people into active opposition 
also. 

You do not win friends by spraying vast 
areas with chemicals which kill crops and 
cattle, defoliate trees, and in some instances, 
cause death to humans. You do not win 
over the population by razing whole villages 
with napalm bombs and artillery. 
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“Included in American military aid is na- 
palm, liquid-petroleum jelly which explodes 
across villages in a rush of flery death. A 
newer weapon here is a phosphorus explosive 
fired from artillery and fighter bombers. 
This erupts in a white cloud, burning 
through everything it touches. With explo- 
sives such as these, civilians are bound to 
be hurt. Americans and Vietnamese argue 
that they have no choice but to use the ex- 
plosives. The spectacle of children lying 
nearly dead with napalm burns was revolting 
to Vietnamese and Americans entering a vil- 
lage on the Cambodian border after it had 
been under air attack by Government planes 
Thursday.” 

There have been numerous stories and pho- 
tographs published internationally showing 
American “advisers” standing by while Viet- 
cong prisoners are beaten and tortured. 
Life magazine printed several about a month 
ago showing bound prisoners being subjected 
to water poured down their nostrils. 

Is this what we call bringing “freedom to 
South Vietnam”? 

Do we really think we can win over the 
population by forcing entire villages to move 
into virtual concentration camps, euphemis- 
tically termed “strategic hamlets”? Bronson 
Clark, former director of the American 
Friends Service Committee relief program 
in Morocco and Western Algeria from 1961 to 
1963, wrote an interesting article in the July 
15, 1964, issue of Friends Journal which com- 
pares Vietnam with Algeria. He draws a re- 
markable parallel between the methods em- 
ployed by the French with their “regroup- 
ment camps” and the Americans with “stra- 
tegic hamlets.” He also finds it “curious and 
perhaps frightening to realize that in the 
United States we have a lemminglike atti- 
tude toward the actions of our Government 
in the Far East, although the wire services 
report that we are engaged in ‘earthscorch- 
ing’ practices in which, after burning vil- 
lages, destroying livestock and rice stores, 
and stripping and killing all foliage, we re- 
group any civilians who survive into what 
the Pentagon now has the audacity to call 
‘new life hamlets.’ It seems frightening, I 
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say, to realize that there has been almost no 
outcry on the part of the organized church 
against these acts committed in our name 
and in our behalf.” 

I am appalled to consider the possibility 
that politically the administration can do 
nothing at present to alter the present course 
of events in South Vietnam. It appalls me 
even more to see that Johnson is seemingly 
pandering to the Goldwaterites by “getting 
tough.” The vast amount of support GOLD- 
WATER commands is all the more reason for 
bringing these issues out in the open; away 
from the emotional cries for unity“ and the 
misleading black-and-white descriptions of 
the situation. 

The true nature of the conflict in Vietnam 
cannot be understood without reference to 
the history, geography, and culture of the 
area, It is simply fallacious and misleading 
to assume that the present situation is a 
result of infiltration. from North Vietnam. 
The Mekong Delta area, south of Saigon and 
500 miles from North Vietnam, was the cen- 
ter of resistance to the French more than 15 
years ago and is the center of resistance to 
the U.S.-supported government today. 

I would like to close by recording my oppo- 
sition to the recent strikes in North Vietnam. 
The nature of the targets chosen strongly 
suggests that an excuse was manufactured 
to give us the “legal” right to destroy these 
bases; which were obviously preselected. 
Senator Morse rightly charges that our ships 
were probably backing up South Vietnamese 
boats which earlier attacked North Vietnam- 
ese island ports. (This also mentioned by 
James Reston, columnist.) General Khanh’s 
air force general, in an interview about 3 
weeks ago, revealed (to the consternation of 
the American “adviser” present) that they 
had been carrying out sabotage and air drops 
in North Vietnam for the last 3 years. 

There has also been evidence lately that 
Khanh fears a coup; that hints of such a 
happening have come from high up in his 
own regime, This would be very significant 
in explaining his attempt to divert atten- 
tion—at least world attention—from his own 
precarious situation. 

History will record this war as one fought 
by the United States with an overwhelming 
technical superiority in weapons against a 
peasant population indigenous to the area. 
It will be recorded as the testing ground for 
new methods of counterinsurgency, or 
killing people. And it will also be recorded 
as a war which we lost—as did the French 
10 years before us—unable to force our view 
of the correct society onto the population. 

I would welcome any evidence from re- 
sponsible, independent sources—not the De- 
fense Department or the CIA, with their 
vested interests—to refute any claims I have 
made herein, 

Iam enclosing the article by Bronson Clark 
which I mentioned earlier. Also, I am en- 
closing an article by David Arnold, who 
served in South Vietnam for 14 months with 
the USIA office on the Mekong Delta area, 
and who resigned from Government service 
in protest. He holds a Ph. D. from Harvard 
and is now executive assistant at the Wood- 
Tow Wilson National Fellowship Foundation 
in Princeton, N.J, 


Sincerely, 
ORAIG CAMPBELL, 
Wasuincron, D.C., 
June 30, 1964, 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
U.S. Senate, 


Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MAGNuSON: I am replying to 
your June 2 referral to the Department of 
Defense of a letter to you from Mr. Craig 
Campbell. 

Both the President and Secretary Mc- 
Namara believe that the problems of south- 
east Asia require periodic meetings between 
American key officials in Washington and 
in the Far East having responsibility for 
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these problems. These face-to-face ex- 
changes, at Saigon and at Honolulu, have 
provided the Secretary of Defense, General 
Taylor, and other officials with an oppor- 
tunity to review the counterinsurgency op- 
erations of the South Vietnamese, to review 
our programs of assistance to Vietnam, and 
to consider what additional actions, if any, 
are required from the United States to make 
more effective the activities of the South 
Vietnamese in countering guerrilla opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Campbell raised the question of the 
chance of success of our policies in Vietnam. 
I believe that the Government of Vietnam 
must overcome many formidable obstacles 
before the Communist insurgency will be 
suppressed. Events leading to the over- 
throw of the Diem regime and the subsequent 
disruption in administrative and military op- 
erations caused initially a setback in the war 
against the Vietcong terrorists, Since the 
advent of the Khanh government early this 
year, however, there has been a marked re- 
covery in both the military and civilian 
spheres. As Secretary McNamara testified 
recently before Congress: 

“It is clear, I think, that the road ahead 
will be long and hard there. We have said 
that before, I want to repeat it again today. 
But it is not the tradition of this country 
to back off when the going gets tough. I 
am sure all of you would agree with that. 
We don’t propose to back off now. I am 
convinced and our senior military and polit- 
ical officials are convinced—that includes the 
Ambassador in Saigon and the Commander of 
the U.S. military assistance in Saigon—that 
persistent execution of the plans of the 
Khanh government, plans with which we 
agree, will lead to success. We propose to 
achieve that.” 

I appreciate Mr. Campbell's interest in 
Vietnam and trust that the above will serve 
to answer the points raised in his letter. 


Sincerely, 
PETER LUBERT, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary. 


[From Fellowship, May 1964] 
VIETNAM; SYMPTOM OF A WORLD MALAISE 
(By David Arnold) 


(In May 1963, David Arnold, who had been 
serving in South Vietnam for the past 14 
months with the USIA office on the Mekong 
Delta area, resigned from government service 
in protest. Assigned to the branch public 
officer in Can Tho, he was responsible for ex- 
plaining U.S. policy and goals to the Viet- 
namese in that area. Dr. Arnold, who holds 
a Ph. D. from Harvard in linguistics, is now 
executive assistant at the Woodrow Wilson 
National Fellowship Foundation in Prince- 
ton, N.J.) 

It would be easy to blame the French for 
Vietnam. For the hundred years or so pre- 
ceding 1940, it was their country, part—along 
with Cambodia and Laos—of their colony of 
Indochina. The germs of the present sit- 
uation were loosed by them; they have 
thrived beautifully under our care. 

We became involved in Vietnam during 
World War II. The Japanese had occupied 
the country with little resistance from the 
French. Though they were unable to ex- 
ploit the vast wealth of raw materials, these 
resources. were denied the West. In the early 
years of the war, we could only harass the 
Japanese. When our OSS infiltrated Vietnam 
to develop guerrilla forces capable of operat- 
ing behind Japanese lines, they found an al- 
ready well-developed resistance group calling 
themselves nationalists. Their Vietnamese 
title was Viet Minh, abbreviations for League 
for the Revolution and Independence of Viet- 
nam. Their leader was one Ho Chi Minh, 
who had been trained as a Communist in 
his youth, The Viet Minh impressed us with 
their organization and determination to de- 
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feat the Japanese; we supplied them and 
worked with them for the duration of the 
war. 

With Japanese defeat imminent, President 
Roosevelt made plans for the future of Indo- 
china. He recognized the strength of na- 
tionalist forces at work and proposed, at the 
Cairo and Teheran conferences in December 
1943 and January 1944, that Indochina be 
placed under an international trusteeship as 
a final step toward complete independence. 
But Roosevelt’s hope for a trusteeship over 
Indochina died with him. Key policymak- 
ing personnel in the Truman administra- 
tion were concerned with what they saw as 
the more pressing problems of Europe. In 
1946, France reasserted her claim over her 
former colonies with scarcely a protest from 
us. 

The Viet Minh, however, had other ideas. 
They had rallied the support of the peasants 
to fight the Japanese and now had their back- 
ing to demand independence from the 
French. France appeared at first to meet 
the Viet Minh demands. In return for polit- 
ical, military, and economic concessions, she 
agreed to recognize the Republic of Vietnam 
“as a free state, having its own government, 
parliament, army, and treasury, belonging to 
the Indochinese Federation and the French 
Union.” However, a few months later, she 
reneged on her promises and prepared to re- 
occupy the country. 

The Viet Minh turned to us, as their allies 
of the war, for support. We were unwilling 
and unprepared to anger France—we refused. 
They then turned to Russia. She, too, was 
more concerned with events in Europe, and 
also turned them down. Ho Chi Minh asked 
France for further negotiations—his pleas 
were ignored. French forces reentered Viet- 
nam, armed largely with American lend- 
lease weapons. The Viet Minh went under- 
ground, pledging guerrilla warfare until their 
demands were met. 

At the end of the war in 1946 the Viet 
Minh had been relatively moderate and 
friendly to the West. French military reoc- 
cupation of the country produced a Viet 
Minh thoroughly hostile to the West and 
completely Communist oriented. Although 
Russia continued her unwillingness to aid 
them, by 1949 a newly Communist China 
recognized a way to fulfill both her ideolog- 
ical convictions and her ancient imperial de- 
signs on southeast Asia. Vietnam had once 
been under Chinese rule for a period of 1,000 
years, and China offered her support to the 
Viet Minh with a long eye to the future. 

The ensuing Indochinese War was a shock 
to the French. Chinese training and sup- 
plies for the Viet Minh were seemingly end- 
less. Prepared for pitched battles, the 
French were ill-equipped for guerrilla war- 
fare. Their tanks mired in the rice fields, 
and their slow moving convoys were easily 
ambushed along jungle roads, They received 
no support from the Vietnamese peasants, 
whose appetite for independence had been 
well developed by Ho Chi Minh. 


SUPPORT GOES TO FRANCE 


As an ally, we supplied the French with 
equipment and supplies. Our aid averaged 
$500 million annually through 1953. This 
proved of little help, for the French were 
fast losing. By the time the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration took office, a detached observer 
might have been able to see that we were 
committed to a hopleless situation. Yet, we 
either had no detached observers, or they 
did not have the ears of our new adminis- 
trators—we did not change our policy. In- 
stead we put more effort into making the 
old policy produce better results. Fiscal 
1954 aid was increased to $885 million; we 
promised $1.133 billion for fiscal 1955. 

The French did not last until 1955. In 
the spring of 1954, the bloody battle of Dien 
Bien Phu intervened. A strategic French 
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fortress in the northern plains fell to the 
Communists—this was the final crushing 
blow. France called for a truce. Russia, 
China, the United States, Britain, and 
France sat down at the conference table in 
Geneva. Vietnam was divided at the 17th 
Parallel: Viet Minh troops were to withdraw 
to the north, French troops to the south. 
The accords prohibited the introduction of 
new military equipment or personnel into 
either sector, except as replacements for ex- 
isting equipment and personnel. Neither 
zone was to join any military alliance or 
permit the establishment of foreign bases. 
The country was to be reunified through 
general elections scheduled for July 1956. 
The United States refused to sign the ac- 
cords, but stated that we took note of the 
agreements and “would refrain from the 
threat of the use of force to disturb them.” 

For this interim period, Ho Chi Minh 
headed a Democratic Republic of North Viet- 
nam. The French supported a South Viet- 
namese Government headed by the former 
Emperor Bao Dai. Athough we and other 
Western powers recognized South Vietnam 
as an independent state, the Bao Dai govern- 
ment was little more than a thin facade for 
continued French presence. The French 
controlled the army, the administration, and 
much of the economy. 


BAO DAI LASTS A YEAR 


This French-sponsored government lasted 
a little over a year. We had had our Korea, 
and the cornerstone of our foreign policy 
was now containment. We decided that 
continued French presence in South Viet- 
nam would be a difficult obstacle to our plans 
for checking further Communist advances 
in Asia. We set about taking a more active 
role in the future of South Vietnam. An 
ardent anti-Communist Vietnamese nation- 
alist by the name of Ngo Dinh Diem had been 
invited back from exile to serve as Premier 
of the Bao Dai government. He soon caught 
our eye as a possible alternative to Bao Dai 
himself. With a promise of massive Ameri- 
can aid, he successfully persuaded the Em- 
peror to hold a popular referendum on the 
future form of the government of South 
Vietnam. This referendum, held in October 
1955, produced an announced 98 percent 
majority in favor of a Republic headed by 
Ngo Dinh Diem. Bao Dai left in exile for 
the French Riviera—the French had been 
pushed aside. We began developing South 
Vietnam into what we called “a bastion of 
the free world.” 

Considering the conditions that existed 
in South Vietnam in 1955, it is a wonder 
that we even thought we could succeed. 
The war had left roads and railroads de- 
stroyed, communications disrupted. Viet- 
namese industry and most natural resources 
were located in the north. Many Viet Minh 
had not withdrawn to the north, but had 
gone underground in the south, retaining 
the loyalty of peasants. The population of 
North Vietnam was 18 million and that of 
the South only 14 million. Even had Presi- 
dent Diem been as genuinely popular as he 
claimed to be, it was clear that just by weight 
of numbers the Communists would win the 
nationwide elections scheduled for 1956 by 
the Geneva accords. 


NO ELECTIONS FOR DIEM—OR US 


Therefore we backed Diem’s refusal to 
follow the accords. We agreed with him that 
genuinely free elections could not be held 
in a Communist North Vietnam, but said 
nothing about whether genuinely free elec- 
tions could be held in the south. 

There were no nationwide elections. Our 
aid poured in. Diem had quashed dissident 
Buddhist sects challenging his authority to 
speak for the country, and he now rebuilt 
the army. Within a few years he extended 
the power of his government into rural areas 
which the French, even at the height of their 
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power, had never reached. He made begin- 
nings in land reform and redeveloped large 
areas of swamplands in which to settle the 
nearly 1 million refugees who had fled the 
north. 

But for a government supported by the 
greatest democracy in the world, the Repub- 
lic of South Vietnam was proving to be 
amazingly undemocratic. Ngo Dinh Diem 
called himself a President. He was an auto- 
crat ruling from a palace, refused to share 
powers of decision outside his own family. 
He tolerated no opposition. No one un- 
friendly to Diem managed to hold a seat in 
his Chamber of Deputies. The country’s 
population was 70 percent Buddhist, but 
positions of responsibility were given only 
to members of the Roman Catholic Church, 
to which the Ngo family had belonged for 
over three centuries. 

None of this bothered us too much. We 
made it clear by word and action that as long 
as Diem continued to be anti-Communist, 
we would back him in whatever he did. The 
tragedy, however, was that Americans in 
positions of responsibility never knew ex- 
actly what he did. Of the more than 500 
American diplomatic, military, and aid per- 
sonnel in South Vietnam, no more than 50 
lived and worked outside the capital city. 
We gathered our information on the political 
and military situation from Saigon sources, 
who carefully filtered out disquieting news 
from the provinces. If lower-level American 
officials in the field submitted reports of 
growing unrest among the peasants of South 
Vietnam, the reports never managed to reach 
Washington. 

TROUBLE IN THE NEWS 


In 1960, the American people were sud- 
denly told that there was trouble in Viet- 
nam again. The news may have been sud- 
den, the trouble was not, Guerrillas had 
started reappearing in 1958, capitalizing on 
a feeling of political and social impotence 
among the peasants. They urged the peas- 
ants to resist the authority of their govern- 
ment and demand reunification with their 
brethren in the north. They promised the 
peasants a voice in a government that gave 
equal consideration to all its citizens and 
gave no preference to one group over an- 
other. Many of these so-called Vietcong were 
former Viet Minh who had never left the 
south. Others had infiltrated along the 
celebrated Ho Chi Minh trail through Laos. 
Many were new recruits. They were all well 
received by the peasants. 

Diem’s reaction to the increasing subver- 
sion was a further tightening of the reins of 
government, As the guerrillas won more 
peasants, Diem became more authoritarian. 
Any Vietnamese who spoke up in public 
against the increasing repressive acts of his 
government was jailed. Any Americans who 
felt our mission in Vietnam might be jeop- 
ardized by a blind allegiance toa government 
that was violating what we considered to be 
the basic rights of all individuals everywhere 
were called defeatists—ignored, or sometimes 
transferred. 

During this period, our Embassy was ap- 
proached by several anti-Communist but dis- 
sident Vietnamese groups asking support to 
overthrow the Diem government. Many 
commanded widespread backing among the 
military and the intelligentsia. We ignored 
their petitions, 

By the fall of 1960, the Communists had 
gained control of large sections of the Viet- 
namese countryside. Six days after the elec- 
tion of President Kennedy, one of the groups 
that had approached us earlier for support 
attempted a coup. They were crushed. We 
dismissed the affair as an isolated incident, 
not in the least symptomatic of conditions 
in the country. We found out several months 
later that the young military officers behind 
the coup had thought, with the election of 
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President Kennedy, that we would now be 
more sympathetic to their cause. 

By spring 1961, our new administration 
did recognize that there were problems in 
Vietnam. Vietnamese hopes rose as Presi- 
dent Kennedy assigned a new Ambassador, 
Frederick Nolting, and sent Vice President 
Johnson on a factfinding tourin May. John- 
son’s trip was followed by a study mission 
headed by Gen. Maxwell Taylor, By fall we 
had prepared what we called a “new policy” 
for South Vietnam. 

It was not a new policy. We were only 
trying harder to make the old policy work. 
We continued to back Ngo Dinh Diem, our 
new administration said, because there was 
no other alternative. (This we said, of 
course, about Chiang Kai-shek before we lost 
mainland China, about Batista before we 
lost Cuba, and about Rhee before he was 
overthrown.) We did, however, recognize 
the need for making the Diem government 
more palatable to the Vietnamese people, and 
we were planning to press for political and 
social reforms in return for massive buildup 
in economic and military aid. 

During the winter of 1961-62, we sent mil- 
lions of dollars of equipment and supplies 
and 12,000 military and civilian advisers to 
South Vietnam. I was one of the civilians. 
The focus of our civilian efforts was the stra- 
tegic hamlet program. Following the British 
success in Malaya in the mid-fifties, we were 
planning to help the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment regroup its peasant population in fort- 
ified villages. These strategic hamlets, as 
we called them in Vietnam, would theoreti- 
cally protect the peasants from Vietcong 
propaganda and terrorism and would cut the 
guerrillas off from food and information 
sources. We then planned to convince the 
Vietnamese Government to introduce demo- 
cratic forms of self-government into the stra- 
tegic hamlets, with the hope that, given 
an increased sense of individual responsibil- 
ity, the peasant might come to respect his 
government, 


NEW POLICY ALSO FAILS 


I was in South Vietnam for 14 months. 
Within 6 months it was obvious to those 
of us in the field that, for all of the talk 
of “cautious optimism” and “qualified suc- 
cess” among Americans in Saigon and the 
State Department, our new policy was work- 
ing no better than the old. 

Both Americans and Vietnamese were tak- 
ing the strategic hamlet program seriously 
and were hailing it as the turning point in 
the struggle against Vietcong. I visited stra- 
tegic hamlets in the Mekong Delta every 
day and saw differently. Fortified villages in 
Malaya probably did win the war. The Brit- 
ish, through means never revealed to Parlia- 
ment, managed to separate the Communist 
from the non-Communist before enclosing 
the village with a wall. The Vietnamese did 
not. Anyone could live in the strategic ham- 
let if he said he wanted to or could be forced 
to. In Malaya the walls were 12 feet high, 
the gates were closed at sundown, and any- 
one found outside the walls was shot on the 
spot, no questions asked. In the Delta some 
walls managed to rise to 3 feet, and for the 
peasants who couldn’t be bothered with step- 
ping over them, the gates were always open. 
In Malaya, the inhabitants were kept armed, 
to ward off guerrilla attacks. In South Viet- 
nam, weapons were kept locked in the hamlet 
chief’s office and distributed in emergencies. 
Emergencies managed to come too fast for 
effective distribution. In Malaya, the Com- 
munists were effectively cut off from the 
peasants. In Vietnam, the flow of propa- 
ganda, terror, food and information contin- 
ued unhindered. 

We were preening ourselves over the begin- 
nings of democratic self-government we had 
introduced into the strategic hamlets. The 
Vietnamese were sharing our public enthusi- 
asm by announcing that a long-sought social 
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revolution had taken hold of their country. 
Hamlet residents were now given an oppor- 
tunity to elect their own leaders and to vote 
themselves on possible self-help programs 
founded by the United States. I asked a 
close Vietnamese friend of mine in the gov- 
ernment whether the peasants were in fact 
being given this opportunity. “Of course 
not,” he answered. The day before the elec- 
tion, the district chief instructs the peasants 
in what choices they are to make. Then, the 
following day, when you Americans are there, 
the peasants know exactly how to vote.” 
“Have the peasants ever made up their own 
minds?” I asked, He was surprised that I 
would ask such a ridiculous question. 

Militarily, we claimed to have turned the 
tide against the Communists. We were 
proudly reporting “mopping up” operations 
on the Voice of America with statistics kindly 
supplied us by the Vietnamese Government 
information service, listing 200 Vietcong 
killed and one Government soldier wounded. 
Yet, even with such a high mortality rate 
among the Communists, within 18 months 
10,000 Vietcong regulars managed to swell to 
25,000. 

The Communists were exploting the situa- 
tion beautifully. We were the successors to 
the French, they said, moving our men and 
equipment into the country to destroy 
Vietnamese independence and convert the 
country into a colony of Western imperial- 
ism. They revived Ho Chi Minh's cry of 
the Indochinese war for freedom from the 
Western colonialists. They portrayed Diem 
as a puppet of the West, who had no concern 
for the interest of his countrymen. They 
made no move, however, to topple the gov- 
ernment, for they were convinced that it 
would fall by itself. 

The horror of the situation came not from 
what the Vietnamese were doing, but from 
what Americans thought they were doing. 
As the New York Times had consistently 
pointed out, there was little relationship be- 
tween what we lower echelon people were 
seeing and reporting from the field, and 
what the highest American officials in Saigon 
were reporting back to Washington. The 
State Department now blames the Central 
Intelligence Agency for stopping the flow of 
realistic information to Washington, but 
there was a ban on negative reporting 
throughout the entire American Mission in 
Saigon until only recently. 

DIEM LOSES WHILE HE WINS 

All of us, I am sure, the Ambassador in- 
cluded, knew at least unconsciously that we 
were winning no war, that Diem was win- 
ning no support of his people, and that 
there was no prospect of victory over the 
Communists with our present policy. If it 
was to be “sink or swim with Ngo Dinh 
Diem,” we all knew that we were sinking. 
But those who had to take responsibility 
for our actions no longer dared to reverse 
themselves. They had spent too many bil- 
lions, been in Vietnam too many years, and 
lost too many men to admit that it had been 
in vain. To protect themselves, they could 
accept only those facts that would support 
the only policy they thought possible. 

When I left Vietnam, most of us in the 
field knew what would happen next. It is 
true that we had not known that the violent 
protest would be led first by Buddhists. We 
had guessed the young military or the stu- 
dents. Our top officials saw nothing coming. 
Over the summer, as the Buddhists revolt 
grew, our Americans in Saigon seemed to 
become more blind, and more willing and 
even eager to accept official Vietnamese pro- 
nouncements that the anti-Government 
demonstrations were Communist-directed. 
When Ngo Dinh Nhu, President Diem's 
brother, used his OlIA-sponsored special 
forces to sack the pagodas on the night of 
August 21, I thought the end of any Amer- 
ican influence in South Vietnam was in sight. 
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The Vietnamese people had called upon us 
to help them, and we were silent. Ameri- 
can-made rifles clubbed the Buddhist nuns 
and priests into submission, and American- 
made trucks hauled them to prison and tor- 
ture, Our money was supporting a govern- 
ment hated by the whole country. How 
could we not expect that this hate would 
turn toward us? 

In September, 1 month after the arrival of 
Ambassador Lodge, Washington recalled our 
head CIA representative in South Vietnam, 
a man personally committed to Ngo Dinh 
Nhu. It was only a matter of weeks after 
he left that the first successful coup against 
Ngo Dinh Diem came. I do not know if we 
took the initiative with the Vietnamese gen- 
erals, or whether they came to us first for 
support. This perhaps does not matter. 
The military could not have succeeded with- 
out us. As our money, our equipment, and 
our supplies had been used by Diem to main- 
tain power, so they were used to overthrow 
him. The Diem government was American- 
sponsored, Its successors have been Ameri- 
can-sponsored. Whether the Vietnamese 
people want an American-sponsored govern- 
ment has apparently not yet occurred to our 
policymakers, 

The two post-Diem military governments 
have proved to be no solution. Vietcong 
terrorism increases, their hold on the coun- 
tryside tightens, and even Saigon now begins 
to show signs of panic. 

At this point there appear to be five possi- 
ble directions the Vietnam situation could 
take, 

PROPOSAL NO. 1: BUILD UP KHANH 


The first, which we have proposed, in- 
volves building up the present military 
strong man, General Khanh, as the popular 
leader we once thought Diem to be. For 
this, even if Khanh had the potential, it is 
too late. The Vietnamese people will not 
give us another opportunity to show them 
what “democracy” can do for their country. 

The second, another of our proposals, 
would be to complete American military 
withdrawal from the country by the end of 
1965, allowing the South Vietnamese to take 
sole responsibility for the war. This would 
be the cruelest of all possible solutions, The 
current war is almost completely the product 
of our own policies. We must stay at least 
long enough to help the Vietnamese people 
fashion a more constructive policy. 

The third possibility is also our proposal— 
to carry the war to North Vietnam, giving the 
North Vietnamese, we have said, “some of 
their own medicine.” But as Secretary of 
State Rusk has pointed out, the trouble is in 
South Vietnam. Extending hostilities will 
not eliminate them. 

A fourth recommendation has come from 
the North Vietnamese and the Communist 
Chinese, with a call for a Geneva Confer- 
ence to negotiate a ceasefire and a neutrali- 
zation of South Vietnam. We answer that 


this would lead to an eventual takeover by 


North Vietnam. 

The final proposal has been offered by Gen- 
eral de Gaulle. After establishing a cease- 
fire, the Geneva Conference would negotiate 
reunification of the south with the north 
and neutralization of the entire country. 
We answer that North Vietnam is already too 
dominated by Communist China to be effec- 
tively neutral in the cold war. 

Any decision as to the direction of Viet- 
nam must obviously take into account the 
feelings of the Vietmamese people. As all 
peoples, they want peace. As the people of a 
divided country, they want reunification. As 
the pawns once of colonialism and now of 
communism, they want an opportunity to 
work out their own destiny. 

The nation, the group of nations, the in- 
ternational organization that could guaran- 
tee a reunified and peaceful Vietnam, freed 
from the pressures of the cold war, would 
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have the support of all Vietnamese—in the 
north, in the south, or in exile. 


[From Fellowship, May 1964] 
THE BACKGROUND 
(By David Arnold) 


(Mr. Arnold’s paper and contributions by 
three other specialists on Vietnam: Jerrold 
Schecter, Helen Lamb, and Helen Mears, were 
considered on February 28, 29, 1964, at 
Shadowcliff, national headquarters of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation at Nyack, N.Y. 
Executives from the following peace organi- 
zations were also present: National Commit- 
tee for a Sane Nuclear Policy, Turn Toward 
Peace, Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, the American Friends 
Service Committee, the War Resisters League, 
the Methodist Board of Social Concerns, 
Friends Committee for National Legislation, 
Friends Peace Committee, Committee for 
Nonviolent Action, National Service Board 
for Religious Objectors, Promoting Enduring 
Peace, Mennonite Central Committee, and 
Committee for World Development and 
World Disarmament.) 

Leaders of 14 organizations devoted to 
peaceful solutions to world conflict spent a 
weekend recently focusing on the festered 
sore in southeast Asia known as Vietnam. 
Four specialists provided background details 
and overall summaries of the Vietnam situa- 
tion, among them David Arnold, who sup- 
plied this key article. 

Vietnam, partitioned as cruelly and illogi- 
cally as Germany and Korea—is a stage for 
big-power plays locked in dubious battle. It 
soon became apparent to the conferees that 
no lasting solution to Vietnam exists apart 
from a radical examination of the whole 
world situation. 

Within the large frame of a triple revolu- 
tion of human rights, technology, and wea- 
pons, the drama of southeast Asia is being 
played out by three great powers—the United 
States, China, and the U.S.S.R.—and a host 
of figures representing nationalist and in- 
dependent movements. That the nostrums 
and long-range prescriptions are having lit- 
tle effect in the cure of the running sore of 
Vietnam is in itself evidence of the general 
malaise of world society. 

As affairs stand in mid-1964, only five prin- 
cipal courses are possible in South Vietnam 
for the United States (elaborated somewhat 
by David Arnold in his article): (1) Shoring 
up the present regime; (2) withdrawal; (3) 
carrying the war to North Vietnam; (4) ne- 
gotiation; and (5) neutralization. 

All but the latter two carry with them 
the ever-present possibility of escalation into 
Major war. Yet ings can and must be 
made in Vietnam lest its local troubles 
spread to epidemic proportions. Among the 
irreducible conditions for enough stability 
for a new start are these: 

A Geneva Conference similar to the one 
on Cambodia in 1954 with China as partici- 
pant, directed first of all to negotiate a 
ceasefire agreement in Vietnam. 

Resumption of trade between South and 
North Vietnam. 

A strict embargo on all arms to Viet- 
nam. 

Internationally supervised elections in 
both countries. 

The neutralization of the whole Indochina 
peninsula. 

Immediate questions of U.N. auspices, of 
who should participate in the conference, 
of the responsibility of powers not native 
to the region, of the introduction of basic 
land reform, of the form of a reunited Viet- 
nam, and other economic or political reali- 
ties of the area are too complex to be dealt 
with here. All must, in any case, await the 
stop of a fratricidal, enormously costly war 
that daily becomes more purposeless, more 
inconclusive. 
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Vietnam is not just a trouble spot. It is 
the most visible and virulent local eruption 
of deep world sickness. Weaponry, atomic 
and otherwise, in its advanced state of revo- 
lution, is delicate enough to be touched off 
by such a trigger. Technology, in its rapid 
spread of cybernetic controls and exploding 
unemployment, threatens all the old con- 
cepts of land, livelihood, markets, and re- 
sources. And the revolution in human 
rights is heavily felt in every corner of 
southeast Asia today. 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation (and to 
some extent the groups listed who partici- 
pated in the conference on Vietnam) is 
deeply committed to the whole concept of 
a world at peace. But it realizes that short- 
term and piecemeal approaches are often 
irrelevant and sometimes even ‘backward 
steps, when not seen in the genuinely revo- 
lutionary and apocalyptic vision of the ac- 
tual shape of a world at peace. Studies and 
papers dealing with such a world are now 
in process of preparation and production. 
For more information on the program and 
the philosophy of the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, write Box 271, Nyack, N.Y. 


[From Friends Journal, July 15, 1964] 
ALGERIA AND VIETNAM; TELLTALE OF DISASTER 
(By Bronson P. Clark) 


Quaker workers in Algeria regard as com- 
monplace the numerous stories of atrocities 
which grew out of the 8-year Algerian strug- 
gle for independence. A tree was pointed out 
to me where women were hung by their 
arms until they would tell where their sons 
were hidden. I was shown the cistern in 
which 20 or 25 men were jammed for special 
punishment, as well as the single water tap 
for an entire regroupment camp, where the 
water was shut off for 18 days during one 
period of repression. 

These and similar stories grew out of the 
efforts by the French to pacify the civilian 
population. Despite the creation of thou- 
sands of regroupment camps in which mil- 
lions of Algerians were imprisoned, and in 
spite of massive military superiority, the 
French could not succeed. 

It was on a day when I stood in a small 
western Algerian town on the edge of the 
Sahara, talking with the mayor, that the 
similarity between the efforts of the French 
in Algeria and of the American Government 
in South Vietnam struck me as a parallel. 
Thad just read in the New York Times of the 
machinegunning of water buffalo in South 
Vietnam when the Algerian mayor pointed 
out that during the war the camels had been 
machinegunned by the French in an effort 
to deprive the guerrillas operating in the 
desert area of their usefulness. 

As the months have gone by, the parallel 
has become more and more striking. During 
the Diem era, the U.S. Government an- 
nounced that 8,000 strategic hamlets, 
financed by the United States, would be built 
in South Vietnam. The reason given for 
regrouping civilian populations into camps 
(for the most part forcibly) is that it pre- 
vents the guerrilla, operating in the country- 
side, from terrorizing the peasants into pro- 
viding support. The same argument had 
been used in Algeria, but the fact of the mat- 
ter was that the French soldiers could not 
determine whether an Algerian peasant was 
simply an innocent farmer or was in fact a 
peasant fighter or sympathizer. Since they 
were not able to trust anyone, their idea was 
to move everyone behind barbed wire and 
then to declare that anyone found outside 
was obviously hostile. 

In the kind of bush and guerrilla warfare 
going on in South Vietnam, where Ameri- 
cans finance and direct the overall operation, 
our military face similar problem. But 
foreign correspondents have made it clear to 
us that the governments which we have 
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financed and supported do not have the sup- 
port of local peasants, and that repressive 
tactics similar to those in Algeria have (as 
in the Algerian case) sealed the hostility of 
the peasants against the Saigon Government 
and the U.S.-financed army. The continued 
regrouping of large numbers of Vietnamese 
into camps, with the frequent burning of 
their former homes, will serve only to create 
additional support for the Vietcong. The 
torture of dragging prisoners through muddy 
paddy fields behind vehicles (as depicted in 
the New York Times of May 23) is only one 
example of the atrocities which will alienate 
what peasant support is left. 

At the time of some of the Algerian atroci- 
ties there were protests by the Catholic 
Church in France against the harsh prac- 
tices of the French Army. There were also 
demonstrations of civil disobedience by 
French draftees, particularly with respect to 
the Algerian war. It is curious and perhaps 
frightening to realize that in the United 
States we have a lemming-like attitude to- 
ward the actions of aur Government in the 
Far East, although the wire services report 
that we are engaged in “earthscorching” 
practices in which, after burning villages, de- 
stroying livestock and rice stores, and strip- 
ping and killing all foliage, we regroup any 
civilians who survive into what the Penta- 
gon now has the audacity to call “new life 
hamlets.” It seems frightening, I say, to 
realize that there has been almost no outcry 
on the part of the organized church against 
these acts committed in our name and in 
our behalf, 

One might wonder why the American Gov- 
ernment persists so vigorously in prosecut- 
ing a war which most thoughtful observers 
agree cannot be resolved militarily, but (as 
Walter Lippmann often has pointed out) 
must ultimately be negotiated into a political 
settlement in which the Vietcong or Commu- 
nists are given a recognized status. At the 
least, the issue should be brought before the 
United Nations. American reluctance to do 
this can be understood only if one glances 
back in the broadest possible sweep of 
understanding at the American position in 
the Far East during the last 25 years. 

Those of us who were in Quaker service 
in China in the middle forties recall how 
amazed the American public was when the 
American Government intervened so aggres- 
sively in the Chinese Civil War. The U.S, 
Air Force flew Chiang Kai-shek’s troops 
from west China, where they had been 
pushed by the Japanese, to the eastern cities 
of China, to forestall those cities’ being oc- 
cupied by nearby Chinese Communist troops. 
After the surrender of the Japanese at the 
end of the Second World War, United States 
Marines were used to hold Chinese railway 
lines for the Nationalists in an effort to keep 
the lines from falling into the hands of the 
Chinese Communists. 

We set up a military advisory group in 
China to equip and train Chiang Kai-shek’s 
troops in a new war to kill Chinese Com- 
munists. Everyone knows we were ulti- 
mately defeated when Chiang was forced to 
retreat to Formosa. For some people it has 
been an inexplicable situation that in the 
Far East we have tenaciously tied ourselves 
to a sterile and bankrupt policy which has 
blocked China’s admission to the world com- 
munity, prevented our citizens from travel- 
ing to China, and prohibited cultural and 
scientific interchange and world trade with 
a fifth of the human race. Our Government 
will punish any American journalist who at- 
tempts to report to us directly from China. 

Those Americans who did not realize the 
enormous extent of our involvement in the 
Chinese Civil War cannot understand our 
continuing involvement in the growing war 
in southeast Asia. The fact is that the 
Pentagon has not forgotten its defeat at the 
hands of the Chinese Communists and re- 
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gards its maneuvers in South Vietnam and 
its increasing military adventures in Laos 
as prejockeying and eventually coming to 
grips with what the Pentagon regards as the 
principal target or enemy: Communist 
China. 

It is difficult for the American people or 
the Congress to play a very significant role, 
as little is known about the Far East. Most 
of our high schools have no courses whatever 
on Far Eastern history, and only a hand- 
ful of colleges give a major in Far Eastern 
affairs. Only occasionally is there a student 
of Far Eastern languages. 

Our general ignorance of Asian language, 
race, religion, history, and geography pre- 
vents us from making an impact upon our 
Congressmen, whose main concerns continue 
to be, on the one hand, a wide-eyed, childlike 
version of bogeyman communism, and, on 
the other, anxiety that the military contracts 
dealt out by the Pentagon go to their con- 
stituents. The pressure on Congress is enor- 
mous to continue military programs and to 
maintain supply depots, navy yards, obsolete 
tank manufacturing plants, etc. A recent 
2-day visit to Washington, during which I 
had a series of interviews on South Vietnam 
with Pentagon and State Department per- 
sonnel, convinced me that the Congress had 
declared its last war. From now on, our 
military adventures will begin as the White 
House (using a combination of Pentagon- 
CIA-State Department advice) sees fit to 
begin them. 

While similarities with Algeria have been 
pointed out, they can be carried only so far. 
One of the differences is that France was 
strained to the limit economically by her 
military adventures abroad. Also, the liberal 
tradition within the French political stream 
created a tension within her community 
which predisposed the French people to with- 
drawing from the Algerian venture. These 
two factors do not exist for us in southeast 
Asia. We are wealthy, strong, and arrogant. 
We are not predisposed to withdraw, having 
not yet reached the political maturity to 
realize that there are many kinds of com- 
munism, some of which provide quite an 
adequate way of life for some peoples; nor 
have we the sophistication to realize that it 
is not given to the United States—particu- 
larly majority white Americans—to dictate 
to small brown people of another religion and 
another language how they shall think and 
feel and to what loyalties they shall respond. 

Rather than present our military face to 
these people in Asia, we should—as Supreme 
Court Justice Douglas long ago pointed out— 
endorse with enthusiasm their attempts to 
break with their fuedal past and to shake 
off their enormous poverty, and should join 
side by side with them in building a new 
society in which they might share in some 
measure such standards of food, health, and 
education as we have in America. 

If thoughtful and religious people in Amer- 
ica do not soon impinge upon our Govern- 
ment’s fatal and immoral policy, we shall be 
led further into a series of events beyond 
our control which we shall not be able to 
stop. China cannot long permit our con- 
tinued intervention without weighing direct 
intervention herself. Who dares forecast 
after that? Iawait with anxiety the awaken- 
ing of America’s conscience. 


DAYTON, OHIO, 
August 13, 1964. 

Senator Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR Morse: I want to express 
my appreciation for your stand on the Viet- 

nam crisis. I am horrified at the extent this 

“war” has gone and how little the Amona 
(U.S.) people know about it. 

I had written to the President about my 
concern before—several times before his talk 
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of August 6. I was hopeful he would ap- 
proach the Vietnam issue from a conciliatory 
angle—directly opposite to what I under- 
stand Mr. GOLDWATER takes. But this hope 
was shattered August 6. I note in a report 
in our newspaper that you still stand firm 
in the belief which I hold also (if I interpret 
this correctly). Where do we (U.S.) go from 
here? 
Sincerely yours, 
Jor M. DEXTER. 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, 
August 8, 1964. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR, GRUENING: I wish to extend 
to you and to Senator Morse a vote of con- 
fidence and appreciation for your long and 
continued stand on the southeast Asia situ- 
ation. The conventional press has not re- 
corded your remarks on the floor of the 
Senate; however, through subscribing to sev- 
eral liberal publications, I had been aware 
of your sane and sensible stand. I have long 
felt that we had no business whatsoever in 
southeast Asia; that the countries in that 
area are capable of self-determination and 
self-government; and that we have problems 
within the borders of our own country which 
should be resolved before sticking our nose 
into other people's business, 

Please keep up the good fight. The in- 
telligent people of this country will applaud 
and the vacuum heads will jeer. 

Sincerely yours, 
PETER W. LANNEN. 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, 
August 8, 1964. 

Deak SENATOR: From faraway Australia, I 
would like to congratulate you on your lone 
stand against the recent military action in 
the Gulf of Tonkin and the coast of North 
Vietnam. 

When a war hysteria grips a people it is 
very hard to hear the quieter voice of sanity. 
Amid all the dark news of last week your 
vote and protest were a most encouraging and, 
hopeful light. 

Will the U.S. administration realize in time 
that you cannot capture men’s hearts and 
minds by shooting their brothers? 

Haven't the peoples of Asia the right to 
expect something better from the world’s 
richest nation than bombs and bloodshed? 

Your courageous protest served the cause 
of America and world peace well. 

Yours sincerely, 
VINCENT MATTHEW. 


HARPURSVILLE, N.Y. 
August 13, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: I wish to commend 


_you in your attempts to get our troops with- 


drawn from Vietnam. 

So many of us, especially the young peo- 
ple, feel so helpless to do anything to stop 
the futile loss of men, the outpouring of our 
money and our disgraceful actions there, 
both political and military. 

I hope that these silent despairing citi- 
zens may voice their ideas and help you to 
save our men. 

Yours truly, 
GENEVIEVE Karr HAMLIN. 


New York, N.Y. 


i August 11, 1964. 
Hon, WAYNE L. MORSE, 

Senate of the United States, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am writing to ex- 
press my extreme concern over the situa- 
tion in Vietnam and the position which our 
Government has taken and continues to take 
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with regard to it. In addition, I want to 
say that I appreciate your position particu- 
larly on the vote taken in the Senate Friday 
in which you did not support the President's 
military action. 

I urge you to continue to press for our 
withdrawal from Vietnam. Time has be- 
come of the essence. 

Sincerely yours, 
DEBORAH A. JACKSON. 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
August 11, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: As a longtime ad- 
mirer of your great State of Oregon, I was 
pleased to discover that Oregon has a Sen- 
ator whose integrity matches her beauty. 

I thank you for the courageous stand on 
the war in Vietnam, and for your efforts to 
end hyprocisy in our foreign aid program. 

I also urge you to work for full implemen- 
tation of the new civil rights law, and for 
protection of civil rights workers and Negroes 
in the South. 

I sincerely hope that you and Senator 
GRUENING will keep up the struggle. Thank 


Yours sincerely, 
DONALD JOHNS. 


POINT ARENA, CALIF., 
August 10, 1964. 
Deak Sm: I wish to thank you for your op- 
position to President Johnson’s action in 
Vietnam, and to say I firmly support the rea- 
sons for your stand, and your whole position 
in regard to the war in Vietnam. 
I am a schoolteacher in rural northern 
California. : 
Yours sincerely. 
Mrs. ROSALIE BorTHWICcK. 


Avucust 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am a student at the University 
of Washington and a registered voter of King 
County, Wash, I have followed your calm 
dissent with the majority views regarding 
Vietnam for the past year with amazement. 

Last fall I prepared a research speech for 
a class on the conditions in South Vietnam, 
I used such sources as the New Republic and 
the Natlon—even Dean Rusk's speeches. 
Sir, you are absolutely correct regarding our 
deplorable role in that country. Why are 
our violations of the Geneva Agreements 
of 1954 and international custom regarding 
the use of chemical warfare completely 
ignored in this country? 

You have been dispassionate, reasoned, and 
courageous in expressing your views. We 
are in a minority regarding this matter; I 
hope that somehow you can continue to ex- 
press what you know and feel to be true. I 
also hope the people of Oregon recognize 


Mrs. Jo SENTERS. 


BEvERLY HILLS, CALIF., 
August 13, 1964. 

Dzar SENATOR Morse: The coverage and 
wisdom you displayed during the recent clash 
with North Vietnam is deeply admired and 
appreciated, by me, my family, and all of 
our friends. 

We are in complete accord with your views, 
and fully realize the strength of character 
and depth of conviction that you so ably 
expressed during this crisis. 

Our humble thanks to you for bolstering 
our belief that truth will always prevail in 
the person of men like yourself. 

Respectfully, 


Mrs. JAMES J. Brown. 
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AvucustT 10, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: By reputation, you 
should be able to cancel out Senator GOLD- 
WATER all by yourself. 

MILTON R. SCHEIERN. 
LIVINGSTON, NJ., 
August 15, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: I have just taken 
the time to read both sides of the issue of 
the attack in the Gulf of Tonkin. I have 
now made up my mind. 

I wish to congratulate you and Senator 
GRUENING (Alaska) for your courage and 
vision in voting against the President's ac- 
tion. What makes me feel sad about our 
country is that you and GRUENING are the 
only two in the Senate and the House who 
saw the issue so clearly. 

What is wrong with our country? Is Presi- 
dent Johnson so sensitive of GOLDWATER? We 
now know unfortunately that the despotic 
South Vietnam regime (democratic?) could 
fabricate a war similar to the battleship 
Maine incident. It is odd but most history 
does repeat itself. 

Keep up the good work. Don't loose heart. 
Even though we are a very small minority, 
“we shall overcome.” 

Respectfully, 
LEON M. MOosNER. 
VENICE, CALIF., 
October 12, 1961. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sm: Your stand against our 
undeclared war in southeast Asia is well taken 
because: 

(1) We cannot win the way we are going. 

(2) We are being drawn into a war with 
China, on their terms, in their front yard, 
6,000 miles from home. 

Their plan is to eat into southeast Asia 
slowly, so we will not go all out while they 
do not have the atomic bomb. That way 
they win. 

What should we do? 

(1) Pull out slowly (4 months) and suck 
them in. 

(2) Tell them to get out of Vietnam and 
all other territory not Chinese, including 
India. They would declare war then. 

(3) Warn them to get out in 3 months. 

(4) Declare war and after warning them 
to evacuate noncombatants we bomb their 
cities and communications, 

(5) No American soldiers used ever. 

What do we accomplish by this pro- 
vided we can convince our people and the 
world that it is our duty to stop them? 

(1) We set them back 10 years and make 
it probable that their people will revolt. 

(2) If they get the atomic bomb in that 
time prepare to suffer defeat in Asia, tempo- 
rarily; draw back to the Philippines from 
where we would continue the bombing until 
they are destroyed as a power. 

If the yellow peril is real the above will be 
necessary for our survival. 

What are the chances of our getting allies, 
or at least approval from NATO and Russia? 
Slim, I'd say, until we turn the tide. 

How would our people react? Support—if 
we make clear our plan to keep our soldiers 
out. Cancel the draft and reduce all Armed 
Forces except air. 

The alternative to some successful plan 
to stop the Chinese is to train our grandsons 
to pull a rickshaw. 

A. E. Burton. 
San BERNARDINO, CALIF. 
August 13, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: The enclosed editorial 

spurred me to write you in comendation for 
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your stand on Vietnam. I go much further 
in my support for you than the editorial, 
and I should have written you much sooner. 
You and the Senator from Alaska and Walter 
Lippmann are the only ones making sense 
regarding the situation. 

It would indeed be folly—disastrous folly— 
to become involved in war on the Chinese 
mainland. We have gone far in that direc- 
tion. In the morning paper Mr. Lippmann 
writes, just as you have said: 

“We must make our readiness to negotiate 
an accommodation as credible as we make 
our readiness to retaliate against aggression.” 

Very sincerely and cordially, 
Mrs, OBED E. SMELSER, 
Independent voter—as yet favoring 
President Johnson. 


[From the San Bernardino (Calif.) Daily Sun, 
Aug. 13, 1964] 


DEFENDING A Nay-SAYER 


A reader inquires: “Why does not someone 
shove a gag down Senator WAYNE Morsz’s 
throat?” 

Obviously our subscriber is vexed over the 
Oregon Senator’s persistent dissent to the 
joint resolution on southeast Asia. Or, may- 
be this reader is aggravated with WAYNE 
Lyman Morse’s selection of foreign aid legis- 
lation as his prime target for criticism. 

The reader’s question is not difficult to 
answer. 

Senator Morse, because of the freedom our 
constitutional government provides, has a 
right to speak his mind. And he does. 
Nonetheless, Oregon voters must be happily 
satisfied with their Senator’s performance. 
Otherwise they would never return him to 
the Senate. 

Objectively, WAYNE Morse possesses a 
razor-keen intellect. His whiplash of scorn 
is respected. Few colleagues can equal his 
oratory. He usually speaks with consider- 
able substance. What Senator can compete 
as a debater with Morsr’s shrewdness, agility, 
overpowering logic, and seemingly inexhaus- 
tibility? He is categorized as the Senate’s 
ablest expert on labor law. He ranks among 
the best as a constitutionalist. 

We concur that Senator Morse, at times 
is almost intolerable in the self-righteous 
conviction with which he pursues his goals. 
We dislike the manner in which he often 
seems to impute sinister motives to those 
colleagues who disagree with him. Yet, we 
do not minimize his capacities as a legal and 
legislative scholar. To be respected is 
Morse’s standing as a leading Democratic 
liberal. 

True, the Democrats certainly have found 
Morse no more tractable than the Repub- 
licans did. His conversion to the Democrats 
actually seems to have sharpened his 
combativeness, 

Although we often disagree with Senator 
Morse’s verbal utterances on the critical 
issues of our time, like Voltaire we will 
defend to the death his right to speak his 
mind. We admire his forthrightness in this 
age of conformity. 


ASKOV, MINN. 
; August 14, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I admire your courage tremen- 
dously on your stand on Vietnam. I wrote 
the President, MCCARTHY, HUMPHREY, and 
BLATNIK a letter of protest on their stand the 
following “I protest vigorously your stand 
on Vietnam. We have no legal or moral 
business there. We're deliberately lied to 
that they attacked us, later it comes out we 
attacked them. Same as U-2 incident. 
We're becoming known as the country with 
the gun and napalm bombs all over the 
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world. We're playing with dynamite. Some- 
times those things backfire.” 

More power to you. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. JORGON JORGEASIA. 
CaLHAN, COLO., 
August 12, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear Sm: I would like to express my view 
on the stand you have taken on the resolu- 
tion that was voted upon by the U.S. Senate 
a few days ago. 

My hat is off to a man like you, Senator. 
Not a “yes” man, but a man that will stand 
before 190 million Americans and tell them 
what he thinks of the whole dirty mess in 
Vietnam. Also, my hat is off to Senator 
GRUENING when he argued before the Sen- 
ate that Vietnam is not worth the life of a 
single American boy. 

The more I look at things in our country, 
the more I think that the men of both Sen- 
ate, and House of Representatives want to 
keep their hands clean. Yes, Mr. President, 
you are the boss. Have it your way. Elec- 
tion is coming soon, if anything goes wrong, 
our hands are clean. 

Here is hoping we had more men like Sen- 
ator ERNEST GRUENING, and you, Senator 
Morse, 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN Roskos. 


DEWEY, OKLA., 
August 11, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I wish to thank you 
for your continuing opposition to the ad- 
ministration’s Vietnam policy, and in par- 
ticular your recent vote against putting the 
leashes of the dogs of war in President 
Johnson's hands. 

It’s all too easy to get disgusted with every 
facet of American politics—but when I hear 
of you and Senator GRUENING, I believe there 
are at least two honest men in Washing- 
ton. Don't lose heart—Wilson once said 
something to the effect that it often got very 
lonely in Washington, far from the voice of 
the Nation. I hope that someday that voice 
is heard—and when it is perhaps you and 
Senator GRUENING will not be voting in the 
minority. 

Carry on, there are quite a few of us 
counting on you. 


Sincerely, 
JOHN KELLY KARASEK. 
Avcust 11, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 


Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: With regard to the situation in 
southeast Asia, our foreign policy and your 
recent statements: you are obviously one of 
the very few people in public office who is 
not driven by greed, vanity, and self-interest. 
You should know that other people do recog- 
nize your consistent pursuit of the truth— 
the simple facts—in a situation which may be 
purposefully confused. To me your honesty 
and fearlessness are supremely admirable. 
It is truly heartening to see that you have not 
been seduced or deluded by nationalism or 
any devisive dogma and that you do not 
cling to archaic myths for emotional support. 
I may be attributing too much virtue to you 
but you do appear to be a man of principle, 
truly concerned with human welfare and 
justice. 

Keep it up for the sake of all of us. 

Ira Z. SCHILLER. 


DIMONDALE, MICH, 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: I applaud your re- 
cent performance in regard to our country’s 
behavior in Vietnam, It occurs to me that 
anticommunism often becomes so intense 
that all sense of objectivity is lost and the 
result is undemocratic and totalitarian, com- 
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pletely disregarding the needs or desires of 
people. If this is extremism in the defense of 
liberty, its bad. 
Very truly yours, 
DANIEL R. Brown. 

P.S.—I urge you to oppose any effort by 
Congress to deny the Federal courts juris- 
diction in State apportionment (legislative) 
cases. 

D. B. 
CROSSVILLE, TENN., 
August 14, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: When the drums of 
war beat, few refuse to march to that beat. 

You are one of the few men in our Gov- 
ernment, to speak against our military in- 
volvement in Asia. 

In my opinion your stand is a rational one, 
among irrational. 

I hope you will continue to speak out. 

Sincerely, 
VAUGHN H. KERLEY. 
PASADENA, CALIF., 
August 12, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Morse: I admire your 
stalwart adherence to your principles. It is 
probably the hardest thing in the world to 
stand up and be counted when 98 of your 
colleagues are against you, as you did on 
the occasion of the Vietnam resolution. 

I believe that the Vietnamese and all other 
southeast Asian problems should be settled 
through negotiation. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. BETTY Batra. 


Saw Francisco, CALIF., 
August 9, 1964. 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
THE REGISTER-GUARD, 
Eugene, Oreg. 

Dear Eprror: I congratulate the city of 
Eugene and the State of Oregon for sending 
Senator WaYNE Morse to Washington. 

I sometimes think there are three grades 
of Senators: (1) Those who represent their 
home States, (2) those who represent our 
whole country, and (3) a top few who repre- 
sent the people of the world. In Senator 
Morse’s strong, steady stand and voting for 
Vietnam I am sure he represents the ma- 
jority of the people of the world. He puts 
life before politics. He leads on the road to 
peace. 

HELEN RAND MILLER. 
Mapison, WIS., 
August 12, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I wish to write only 
a short letter, to commend you for voting 
against the resolution backing the Presi- 
dent’s actions in the Gulf of Tonkin and to 
tell you of my admiration for your state- 
ments on the entire southeast Asian situa- 
tion. You and a handful of other Senators 
(GRUENING, MANSFIELD, etc.) seem to be 
voices crying in the wilderness, but I urge 
you to cry louder. We need more men who 
will attempt to assess situations with some 
sort of objectivity rather than with emo- 
tionalism. It seems most necessary that the 
American people be made aware of the dou- 
ble standard under which our foreign policy 
seems to operate: if we do something (use 
napalm bombs, do aerial reconnaissance, op- 
erate fleets off foreign shores) it’s to “de- 
fend democracy” and if anyone else does it, 
they’re up to no good. The illogic of it all 
is never even hinted at in the mass news 
media. 

Please keep making speeches. But what 
can I do to see that these speeches, ignored 
by most of the press, are given wider cov- 
erage? 

Sincerely, 
Mrs, WALTER GRENGG, 
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LINCOLN Park, MICH., 
August 10, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I must express my grati- 
tude, as an American, for your courageous 
stand on the Vietnam question. No one else 
dared express their misgivings, or ask the 
natural question: Were our vessels aiding 
the South Vietnamese forces in their raids 
on the northern portion of that country? 

Although you may not be correct (I think 
you are), you deserve a united tribute from 
the citizens of this country. 

I hope that you continue to serve America 
in the way you have in the past, My only 
regret is that there is no one in my State 
of Michigan to aid you in your struggle to 
sustain freedom of expression. 

Respectfully yours, 
ANTHONY J. PAPALAS. 


LA PUENTE, CALIF., 
August 10, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Thank you and may 
you be richly blessed for your determined 
position regarding our country’s presence 
and actions in and about Vietnam. 

I could not agree more, but opinions like 
these are not very popular—it would seem 
that peacemaking and the seeking of moral 
justice are unfashionable if not downright 
questionable these days. 

Ignorance, stupidity, and the quest for the 
almighty dollar bill have allowed fear, hate, 
and distrust to permeate America like dry- 
8 I. in turn, am frightened by what 

see. 

But then a moment such as last week 
comes along and I see a man like you 
have the courage to speak for what he be- 
lieves and for what I believe—never minding 
the consequences—and I was so grateful I 
cried. 

Since 1952 I have been an admirer and 
champion of yours. You always have a 
friend in California. 

Most sincere thanks and best wishes for 
a long and rewarding career. 

Mrs, PATRICIA PHILLIPS. 
La CRESCENTA. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

SENATOR Morse: I want to praise you for 
giving full coverage to Senator WAYNE MORSE 
on Vietnam: this is all the more praise- 
worthy as I am sure that his remarks were 
not in full accord with your editorial policy. 

This is in the best tradition of journalism; 
the people should be given both sides on im- 
portant matters. 

It is high time that we got rid of John 
Foster Dulles’ ukase, “Foreign policy is not 
debatable.” Why not? 

It makes no sense if we can discuss the 
shortcomings of the post office but not 
matters involving life and death, 

ROBERT SHILLAKER. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
August 12, 1964. 
Re Vietnam resolution. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Morse: I congratulate you 
for your position, the only valid one in my 
opinion, on the “blank check” Vietnam res- 
olution recently passed by Congress. 

In time the correctness of your opposition 
will be demonstrated. Your almost solo 
stand showed courage and individuality in 
the highest quality of statesmanship. 

Keep up the fight because its right, 

Sincerely, 
SEYMOUR MANDEL, 
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LYNWOOD, CALIF. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sm: Bully for you—the one 
man with sufficient sanity and courage to 
shake a fist and rally the Nation against our 
warmongers. 

Your article in the Progressive is correct. 
We are pursuing neither law nor peace nor 
freedom in southeast Asia. 

Have just wired President Johnson: “Get 
out of civil war in Vietnam and seek inter- 
national conference. United States is agres- 
sor and provocateur.” 

I feel sure the Nation will rally to your 
side. Iam joining a group for vigil on Holly- 
wood Boulevard Saturday night. Keep 
slugging 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. FRANCES SAUNDERS. 
AucustT 13, 1964. 

Dear Mr. Senator: Thank you for your 
very courageous stand on Vietnam. Yours is 
one of the few sane voices heard these days. 

I have been grateful to you for giving us 
the real facts. 

Please keep up the good work. You are a 


Ist Lt. USAR (retired), formerly Admin- 
istrator Medical Laboratories Division, 
Pennsylvania Health Department. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
August 10, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Morse: Congratulations on your 
refusal to give the President a blank check 
for the Vietnam crisis. 

We are being kept in the dark far too much 
regarding our foreign policy. The public is 
entitled to know how and why we got into 
the present mess in Vietnam. Is it true that 
our State Department tried to force Chang 
Kai Shek upon a hitherto friendly Viet Cong, 

and that this precipitated the trouble? 

We Americans know that a war is going on 
and that we are wasting billions of dollars 
and, worse, lives, in a crazy conflict that is 
getting nowhere; that the whole thing is a 
mysterious, hushed-up catastrophe; that in 
the Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson ad- 
ministrations our foreign policy has been dis- 
astrous. 

You could do our country a great service 
if you would come forth with a public 
analysis of the situation in southeast Asia, 
and the disasters caused by pouring billions 
into the pockets of crooked leaders whom 
their people hate. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. Jackson. 

P. S.—Is anything being done to protect 
the rights of men like Otepka? I am afraid 
McNamara is ruining our defense effort. 

Tucson, ARIZ., 
August 13, 1964. 
Re telegram, August 11, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 

“Tucsonans support your proposals to 
negotiate to end aimless Vietnam war. 
Names follow.” 

Roslyn Einfrank, Hannah Cowell, Sue 
Hibbs, Virginia Walsh, Helen Gold- 
blatt, Jane Webster, Debbie Hibbs, Mr. 
and Mrs. Vernon Elfbrandt, Sonia 
Gavin, A. Gavin, Lillian Kaplan, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Hammill, Doris Sta- 
nislowski, Dan Stanislowski, Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Martin, Milton Frank, Mr. and Mrs. 
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Charles Clement, Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Heimowitz, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Good- 
man, Mrs. Helen Girard, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Berkowitz, Anne Poltere, Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert White, Mildred Faulk- 
ner, Mary Alice Forster, Gay Turner, 
Charles Turner, Mr. and Mrs. Ray 
Turner, Mr. and Mrs. George Miller, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Einfrank, Mr. 
and Mrs. Leon Gardner, Mr. and Mrs. 
Larry Dalrymple, Jane Webster, Eliza- 
beth Estrada, Gladys Richardson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gordon Hedgecock, Mr. and 
Mrs. Eugene Fessenbecker, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hy Rosen, Miss Sarah Sipkin, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Goldmark, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Cossack, Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Eisenberg, Mr. and Mrs. Bill Shoult, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Oresman, Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Zashin, Elinor Frank, Les- 
lie Forster. 
DENVER, COLO., 
August 12, 1964. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I was glad that you spoke out 
in the Senate and presented your ideas on 
the Vietnam situation recently. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. CHARLES FOREMAN. 
CAMPBELLSPORT, WIS., 
August 12, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, of Oregon. 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE SENATOR Morse: I wish to com- 
mend you on your stand in southeast Asia. 
Why should priceless American blood run to 
preserve corruption such as South Vietnam 
has in power thanks to our tax dollars. 


New York, N. T., 
August 14, 1964. 
My Dear Senator Morse: My wife and I 
want to thank you for your courageous 
stand in the messy business of Vietnam and 
the foreign aid appropriation. Men like you 
give us faith that perhaps our son will be the 
citizen of a true democracy some day. 
Very sincerely yours, 
e CHARLES KORVIN. 


Yucca VALLEY, CALIF., 
August 12, 1964. 


Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I revere your courage 
and strength in holding out almost single 
handedly against those who are serving their 
political and financial ambitions by carrying 
on the aggressive and undeclared war against 
the people of Vietnam in support of a pup- 
pet government. 

As a voter of California, I have no choice 
in voting but between candidates who pose 
as patriots by whooping for war, each trying 
to outdo the other. Your sanity and stead- 
fastness during the shouting gives hope that 
reason and decency will emerge. 

Very truly yours, 
Lucy H. JOHNSON. 
Audusr 10, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We have often had reason to 
commend you for your courageous speeches 
and votes advocating a sane foreign policy 
for our country. And although we have not 
previously communicated our plaudits, we 
cannot allow your vote against the resolu- 
tion authorizing President Johnson to take 
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all steps necessary to “defend southeast Asia” 
to pass without expressing our deep appre- 
ciation. 

Although it may be the case, as asserted 
in section 2 of the resolution, that main- 
tenance of international peace and security 
in southeast Asia is vital to the national 
interests of the United States and to world 
peace, it is not clear to us that US. 
military intervention is the best or any way 
to secure such peace. 

We regret and fear the situation in south- 
east Asia. We are obviously not experts on 
U.S. foreign policy; but given the informa- 
tion available to us, we feel that it is a 
tragic error to risk an already tenuous peace 
by active participation in the civil war of 
another country. 

Although unable to express our commen- 
dation in the form of votes, it is our hope 
that your constituents will continue to re- 
turn you to the Congress that your argu- 
ments for rationality will continue to reach 
a large audience, 

Sincerely, 
Donar L. and 
MERRILL B. PROVINCE. 

STANFORD, CALIF, 

SAN ANSELMO, CALIF. 
Senator MORSE. 

Dear Sir: I support your stand and vote on 
Vietnam. 

Keep it up. 

Sincerely, 
Jor BUCHWALD., 


Mut VALLEY, CALIF., 
August 9, 1964. 
Senator MORSE, 
The Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I would like to take 
this chance to express my feelings about 
your actions during the Vietnam crisis and 
about your voting on the resolution. 

Most admirable, Most courageous. Most 
levelheaded. Most mature. 

Your insistence on truth and your kind of 
action is the kind of doing which reflects so 
well on all Americans, 

Vietnam is not worth the life of one single 
American boy. 

Sir, again my respect and admiration for 
your voice and vote of sanity in a time of 
great peril. 

Sincerely, 
PETER MERKIN. 


TACOMA, WASH., 
August 11, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I certainly applaud your 
rather lonesome stand on the proposal to 
step up the war in southeast Asia. I notice 
it is being bruited about quite openly that 
this idea was hatched in the mind of Presi- 
dent Johnson as a simon-pure political move 
to counter the Republican cry about being 
“soft on communism.” That slogan is get- 
ting so badly shopworn that I wish we 
could have done with it. A courageous 
repudiation such as you so often demon- 
strate is the only constructive step in that 
direction. I wish a lot of other Senators 
would stand up and be counted as you do. 

With brush fires breaking out all over and 
the tide of color rising as it is, our world 
could catch on fire any minute. 

I want to think that a lot more people 
would flock to the Johnson standard if he 
would go all-out for a peaceful settlement 
in Asia rather than risk a showdown with 
China as the present action suggests, No 
nation on earth can afford restraint as well 
as the United States. 

Cordially, 
STANLEY T. SHAW. 
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SEAL BEACH, CALIF., 
August 11, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Your interview on foreign aid 
over KABC tonight was excellent. It is a 
blessing to have honest courageous men such 
as you and the Senator from Alaska as Mem- 
bers of the U.S. Senate. 

Keep up the great work. You are correct 
in your positions on South Vietnam and 
foreign aid. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Evan THOMAS. 
Avucusr 10, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear Sir: You must forgive me, a foreign- 
er, for writing you but I felt I must do so 
in view of your speech of August 6 in Wash- 
ington mentioned in the London Times. It 
is heartening to know that there is one voice 
in the great American Congress that is not 
silenced and overwhelmed by false patriot- 
ism. It is indeed a mark of statesmanship 
when a man can publicly question whether 
his own country’s attitude in Vietnam might 
be a danger to peace and that there is at any 
rate a possibility that the United States was 
as much of a provocateur as North Vietnam. 
This sort of thing takes courage as your 
predecessors Tom Paine and Robert Inger- 
soll found in their day. 

Your words find an echo amongst the many 
in Europe and elsewhere who have experi- 
enced war. Surely there is enough to do in 
the world, aye, and in one’s own country 
without seeking trouble abroad. The mass of 
people want to live at peace to bring up their 
families in some sort of security. I have a 
daughter in New Jersey and two grandchil- 
dren there and from their letters I have 
formed the opinion that America (like every 
other country) could look after its own bet- 
ter instead of indulging (as we once did) in 
purposeless crusades in the East. 

Again, sir, thank you for the first touch of 
sanity that I have read for some time. No, 
I'm not a Communist or fellow traveler. 

Yours sincerely, 
GEORGE S. SPEED. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
August 13, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SR: I wish to take this opportunity 
to congratulate you on your courageous ac- 
tions in the Senate of the United States on 
August 5, both for your speech against the 
resolution giving President Johnson advance 
approval for war in southeast Asia, and for 
your vote the resolution. And I 
hardily agree with your position as outlined 
in that speech. It is unfortunate that only 
one of your colleagues in the Senate agrees 
with you on this vital matter, but there are 
a number of people, at least among my ac- 
quaintances, who agree with you also. 

How much longer will the United States 
continue to wage an undeclared war against 
an undisclosed enemy in conjunction with 
a militaristic despot whose only interest is 
his own political ambition? We have waged 
this type of war now for 10 years, supporting 
one dictator after another, without any signs 
of fighting for freedom, except in name. And 
all this in violation of the U.N. Charter, the 
Geneva agreement of 1954, and the Consti- 
tution of the United States. In short, this 
war may go down in history as one of the 
worst military and diplomatic debacles on 
record, 

My own belief is that South Vietnam's 
premier, Nguyen Khanh, either provoked the 
attacks on American destroyers in the Gulf of 
Tonkin, or else directed the attacks to be 
made himself. The only person who bene- 
fited at all from the conflict was Khanh, 
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whose hold on the government has been 
strengthened by the conflict; rumors of a new 
coup against him have been squelched. 
Further, his desire to escalate the war to the 
North has been vindicated. This theory is 
one of the most reasonable to be derived 
from the facts, and should certainly be con- 
sidered seriously, although it merited no 
comment either in the press or among gov- 
ernment officials. 

I am convinced that, with the cost of the 
war approaching $2 million a day, American 
deaths mounting, and our policies in Asia 
becoming more and more aggressive, our 
only choice is to withdraw our massive mili- 
tary commitment to southeast Asia, which 
only endangers the peace, freedom, and se- 
curity of all mankind, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN T. JENSEN. 
AUGUST 13, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I want to congratulate you 
and thank you for speaking out against our 
latest Vietnam action. You and Senator 
GRUENING must have felt lonely in the Sen- 
ate that day. I too believe that we can and 
must establish peace around the conference 
table. Then we must let Vietnam work out 
its own destiny with constructive help from 
us, if necessary. 

Again, thank you for your courage and 
wisdom. 

Ipa TERKEL. 

Cuicaco, ILL, 

NAMPA, IDAHO, 
August 10, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I am not a constit- 
uent of yours and unfortunately cannot vote 
for you, and indeed there have been times 
whengI was poles apart from your viewpoint 
in national affairs. 

However, I am writing to you what is in 
effect a “fan letter —to tell you how I ad- 
mired your stand on the President’s sending 
our troops to Vietnam recently, and in his 
seeking extraordinary powers in this and 
other matters pertaining to war, declared or 
undeclared. 

I do feel that communism Is a great inter- 
national threat and certainly I am not one 
of the “rather Red than dead” clan. How- 
ever, I thrilled to the truth of the statement 
which you made on television “the whole of 
south Asia is not worth the death of one 
American boy.” 

I am writing to tell you how I applaud 
your stand in this and other matters recently 
and to tell you also that many, many others 
agree with you, who no doubt will not take 
the trouble to write and tell you so, 

Sincere best wishes. 

Yours, 
MARION MaRBEITER. 
Pato ALTO, CALIF., 
August 10, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR MCGOVERN: I am honestly 
confused about the almost blanket endorse- 
ment that Congress gave the President re- 
cently to go ahead with military action in 
Vietnam; It seems to me that this war 
has been almost as unpopular in this coun- 
try as the Korean war was. I have sincere 
doubts that the action taken by Congress 
represented the will of the people, 

I called one of my friends in the Council 
for a Livable World, who had earmarked 
funds sent to that council for your campaign. 
He could give no satisfactory explanation 
either, although he felt sure, he said, that 
you had some valid reasons for supporting 
this resolution. Two other friends I called 
were just as puzzled. They did agree with 
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me that the United States seemed to be 
again flexing its muscles and asserting its 
“masculinity” by bypassing the U.N. Of 
course, we know that its case“ was re- 
ferred to the U.N., but only after this coun- 
try had taken unilateral action. This seems 
to negate the usefulness of the UN. Must 
our own national security always come first 
before the security of the world (which is 
always threatened by the possibility of nu- 
clear warfare)? If so, it seems to me that 
the U.N. is only a farce, and that we are 
simply giving it Hpservice. It would be 
almost better (but not quite) to be nonest 
and get out of it. 

From what I heard WAYNE Morse say 
twice on television recently and from his 
excellent article in the August Progressive, 
I am convinced that a protest vote should 
have been taken against the President’s ac- 
tion. What do you have to say to Senator 
Morse’s advice that we should remember 
that Secretary Dulles refused to sign the 
Geneva agreement of 1954, an agreement 
whose violations we paradoxically now regard 
with grave concern. Didn’t we violate the 
agreement ourselves when we gave aid to 
South Vietnam immediately after the agree- 
ment had been signed by other nations? 
Article 16 said: “The introduction into Viet- 
nam of any troop reinforcements and addi- 
tional military personnel is prohibited.” 
Senator Morse says that, for all practical 
purposes, the United States made a protec- 
torate out of South Vietnam, sending 15,000 
troops there by 1961 as “advisers.” At no 
time, says the Senator, has South Vietnam 
had a government of its own choosing, but 
one established by coups of our proteges. 
Do we have a right to employ armed might 
to enforce an international agreement to 
which we were not a party? 

Senator Morse also points out that we are 
violating article 2, section 4; article 33, sec- 
tion 1; and article 37 of the U.N. Charter, 
an even more serious matter. I will be 
anxiously awaiting your explanation of your 
support for the President’s actions in 
Vietnam, and my three friends have asked 
me to call them when I have heard from 
you and tell them what your answer is, 
Please believe the sincerity of my question- 
ing. It is extremely difficult for the average 
citizen to know what is going on. 

Congratulations, Senator Morse, for your 
stand against the resolution. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. JOHN LEDGERWOOD. 
MONTEREY PARK, CALIF., 
August 12, 1964. 

Dran SENATOR Morse; I want to congratu- 
late you on your stand on the Vietnam situ- 
ation. I acclaim your courage. 

I am also writing to Congressman GEORGE 
Brown and Senators KUCHEL and SALINGER 
of my support of your opinion. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. EVELYN KOSTOVE. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF., 
August 12, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: First I want to express my 
appreciation for your heroic effort to modify 
our belligerent foreign policy which is doing 
so much d to American prestige 
throughout the world. We may, with our 
bribes, hold the support of tyrannical rulers; 
but among the people everywhere abroad 
hatreds are building up against us because 
of our fanatical anti-Communist obsession. 
Bombs and napalm can only intensify the 
hatreds. Sooner or later we will have to ac- 
cept coexistence and peaceful competition 
with the Communist world. Either that or 
coextermination. Preoccupation with the 
“Red menace” abroad has meant neglect of 
vital social reforms here at home. Internal 
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warfare, spreading crime, neuroses, misery 
and discontent—these are a bigger threat to 
our security. Bombers and battleships can’t 
cope with this danger. Americans must face 
this fact. We can meet the Communist 
challenge only by building for a contented 
citizenry, not by dissipating our resources 
trying to build a world in our image. All 
social systems are changing, including com- 
munism. Let’s compete peacefully and profit 
from each other's successes and failures, the 
true path to progress. 

The Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions (Fund for the Republic sub- 
sidiary) have issued some fine booklets on 
our problems, including foreign policy. 
These are widely circulated here and abroad. 
I wonder if you, (or perhaps you in collab- 
oration with Senators McGovern, CHURCH, 
GRUENING, and FULBRIGHT) would consider 
doing an effective essay that could be pub- 
lished by the center. I know some of the 
leaders in that institution and would be 
glad to discuss it with them. I am confident 
that they will welcome the idea. Please let 
me know how it strikes you. Much more 
should be done to awaken Americans to the 
danger of a nuclear holocaust resulting from 
miscalculation, escalation, or accident. 

With best wishes, I remain, 


Yours truly, 
Irvine H. FLAMM. 
San FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
August 8, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE L, MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: With all my heart I 
support the stand you have taken on the 
issue of Vietnam. I am shocked at the way 
in which the U.S. Government continues to 
ignore plain facts. The resolution support- 
ing the President's ordering of air strikes 
against North Vietnamese bases amounts to 
a blank check for war. I urge you to per- 
sist in your efforts to expose and end this 
grotesque outrage. 

Although such things as the debacle of 
southeast Asia tend to make me cynical about 
American foreign policy, I cannot really be- 
lieve that the President and all his advisers 
and appointees are just plain stupid. I am 
forced to suspect that there is in fact some 
sinister intent underlying American policy 
and action. Is it possible that this historic 
home of democracy and justice is knowingly 
attempting to bring about the “final solu- 
tion” to the human problem? 

Both as a former Oregonian and as one 
who loves the good of which the United 
States is capable, I have long followed and 
admired your service in the Senate. Please 
accept my most sincere congratulations on 
proving again that the Tiger in the Senate” 
is a man of vision and judgment. 

Sincerely, 
Scorr BEACH. 


— 


SEARSPORT, MAINE, 
ye tee 12, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sm: I am thankful that we had 
two sane men in Congress who refused to 
betray the American people by granting the 
President the right to wage war, if, when, 
and where he chooses; the choice being made, 
of course, by his masters, the oil magnates. 

It is unfortunate that said American oil 
magnates, who now have complete control 
of our Government, do not share your evalu- 
ation of human life. They would say that 
the whole people of another nation, or group 
of nations, are not worth 100 tons of oil. 
These oil magnates, insane with greed, have 
lost all sense of honor, morality, decency, 
and other values which distinguish a man 
from arat. History does seem to repeat. In- 
stead of one Caligula, we are ruled by several. 
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I do not believe the people want eitner 
Johnson or GOLDWATER. (A Hobsen’s choice.) 
This is an ideal time for a third party that 
would pledge to replace government by oil 
magnates by democratic rule. I nominate 
you. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. ERNEST BRYANT. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
August 11, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR: Thank you for your good 
letter explaining about the Health Institute. 
I can always depend on you. 

Right now I just want to assure you of 
my confidence and support in the stand you 
have taken on Vietnam. The situation has 
turned out as we might have expected, after 
the folly of going in there in the first place. 
That I deplore these developments is an un- 
derstatement. I resent them. What hap- 
pens now is anyone’s guess. 

Some time ago I heard and applauded your 
fine talk on this subject before the City Club. 

Please accept my apologies for this poorly 
typed letter. It's warm today, and I don’t 
seem to be up to my usual form, 

With every kind wish. 

Cordially, 
ELIZABETH OLSEN, 

P.S.—Thanks, also, for the always welcome 
news report. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
August 13, 1964. 

Dear Sm: I recently heard you state (via 
radio) that you felt very strongly that Sena- 
tor Wayne Morse should be defeated for re- 
election by the people of Oregon, Your im- 
mediate reason was because of his recent 
stand (alone) on the crisis in the Orient. 

Sir, I remember, and evidentally you have 
forgotten, a few years ago, our Senator 
Morse took a similar stand (alone again) 

Castro in Cuba. Castro was a pub- 
lic hero at that time but as soon as his true 
nature began to show, Morse had the cour- 
age to stand up and warn us. He was too 
late to save Cuba and even too late to save 
us from the effects but we did turn some 
weeks later. 

Our Senator Morse has the people's view- 
point in mind and so, therefore, is a wise 
politician in the proper place, at home. He 
is the world’s worst politician in Washington, 
D.C. He refuses to take part in our mas- 
sacre. He, once a year, makes a statement of 
his financial affairs, and has tried to make 
it a practice by all. He has been against the 
fantastic increases in salary which recently 
were handed out to congressional Members, 
Supreme Court judges, and most all other 
Government employees. 

Again, I would like to suggest that before 
you say such things, you should put your- 
self in our position and take a closer look at 
the convictions of Senator Morse. 


Sincerely, 
GLENN W. KENNY. 


— 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREG., 
August 9, 1964, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Morse: I was happy to read of 
your opposition to President Johnson's Fight 
if We Must” resolution. I hope you will con- 
tinue to fight against it. Please explain fur- 
ther to the people the great disadvantage of 
going to war and the other alternatives they 
may seek. The people of the United States 
do not want war, some are simply deluded by 
a heroic feeling but are not thinking ahead 
to the terrible consequences they may suffer. 

I hope you are able to gain the support 
of other Senators and bring about. disap- 
proval of this resolution. 

Sincerely an Oregon voter, 
‘ RAMONA WASSON. 
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i PORTLAND, OREG., 
August 6, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Concerning south- 
east Asia, we agree with you completely. We 
are always so proud of you. 

Just a word to let you know. 

Yours very truly, 
ELIZABETH SHANE. 
WILLIAM V. SHANE. 
MONMOUTH, OREG., 
August 10, 1964. 

Hon, Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I would like to com- 
mend you for your refusal to support Presi- 
dent Johnson’s recent order to use armed 
force at the Gulf of Tonkin. Although I 
cannot pretend to know all the facts of the 
complex Vietnam war, I do think that re- 
sorting to a “hotter” war there is not the 
answer. If only it were politically possible 
to have a chat now and then with the Chi- 
nese Communists. So many things can be 
resolved by negotiation rather than force. 

Congratulations on.an outstanding politi- 
cal career, Senator Morse. You are one of 
Oregon’s few sophisticated statesmen. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. ROBIN STAAB. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
August 11, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Words cannot ade- 
quately express my admiration for your cou- 
rageous voting, along with Senator ERNEST 
GRUENING, of Alaska, against the President’s 
resolution. History will vindicate your stand. 

It should occur to our fellow Americans 
that it takes a mighty amount of conviction 
and truth on your part to be able to stand 
up against the massive weight of public 
propaganda and vote as you did. I wouldn’t 
be surprised that a great many people in this 
country are aware that there is something 
rotten, and it isn’t in Denmark, either. It 
is obvious that the present American policy 
of getting Asians to fight Asians makes it 
possible for our present policy to continue 
without appreciable public resistance. If 
American boys were dying in any numbers, 
we would probably see a lot of protest. 

For some time now I’ve been listening to 
some of those hatemongers, like Dr. Carl 
McIntire, C. H. Burpo, and Stuart McBurney, 
who are all supposed to be ministers of the 
gospel, but who have a weird idea of what 
constitutes Christianity. Dr. McBurney 
(spelling may be wrong) operates out of 
Glendale, Calif., his Voice of Americanism; 
and he called you unspeakable on one of his 
recent programs. It isamazing how skeptical 
and cynical he is of anyone who chooses to 
make use of our civil liberties, but on the 
other hand, how naive in accepting Fascist 
ideas from whatever source, without ques- 
tion. I suppose it is too much to expect a 
reasonable amount of consistency from these 


i Sincerely, 
NORDIN L. LARSON. 


EUGENE, OREG., 
August 11, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator; I will try to make this 
brief. You are a busy man. 

First, how proud we are that we have a 
Senator that will stand up for what he 
knows is right. This goes for some of both 
parties. 
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That foreign aid bill—I would like to see 
some of them work for what they get. That 
is what I do. 

South Vietnam: bring our boys home and 
let them see what they can do. Are we a 
wet nurse for all those places? We are 
paydollars out when many here could use the 
interest of 1 day of the dollars they get. 
More power to you and the Senator from 
Alaska. 

I never heard anything more on my cor- 
respondence with you on the widows’ rail- 
road annuity being cut because of her social 
security. Will we get the big nickel raise for 
railroad annuity and social security? And 
when will we be able to earn for them $1,200. 
Don’t you think a few of us in the good old 
United States shouldn’t be left out when the 
millions are being given away. Just a dime 
would help. 

My very best wishes, Senator. 

ESTHER DUNLOP. 


SALEM, OREG., 
August 9, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear Str: After reading your informative 
article on Vietnam in the August Progressive, 
I felt a word of encouragement from a 
stanch supporter of yours was the least I 
could do. 

It is regrettable that we have so few Con- 
gressmen and Senators who can see the 
handwriting on the wall and who have the 
courage to stand up and fight for the right. 

Old Fighting Bob LaFollett was such a man 
to fight the pack on world issues, and only 
God can give him his just rewards. 

Let us have more such articles in the 
Progressive. This magazine has been in our 
household since 1911. 

Your life will surely be an inspiration and 
your memory will ever remain a benedic- 
tion, which is my hope and prayer. 

JOHN J. MORITZ. 


— 


DANT & RUSSELL, INC., 
Portland, Oreg., 
August 14, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Warne: Let me congratulate you 
on the success you have had on the foreign 
aid appropriation bill. True, you did not 
get 100 percent, but you did a wonderful job. 
It appears that you have saved the tax- 
payers over $1 million per day and we should 
be forever grateful. A job well done. 

In regard to your policy on southeast Asia, 
I do not yet get all of the picture. I do 
not think, however, that we should be 
monkeying around in little halfhearted af- 
fairs. I think that we had better give a 
good look at events and possibilities before 
we enter, and not get ourselves involved in 
any “loss of face” propositions. If we are 
to be involved in anything we should make 
sure that we are right first, and then be pre- 
pared to give it all we have or stay clear out. 
I do not think that we can keep a little is- 
land of freedom in southeast Asia, we either 
have to protect it all or stay out. 

Thanks again for what you have done. 

Sincerely, 
STANLEY BISHOPRICK. 


EUGENE, OREG., 
July 31, 1964. 
Hon. SENATOR Morse, 
Senate Chamber, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I have saved the enclosed 
clipping to send to you. This man, Glenn 
Ross, really tells it without any trimmings 
and covering up any issues. Now, no wonder 
the French gave up after 10 years of trying 
to win a war like that. 

Mrs. Wendel and I are very much in accord 
with your views and continued fighting ef- 
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forts to turn the whole unwholesome mess 
over to the United Nations. 

What prompted us to get in there in the 
first place? We have no security problems 
that far away from our shores. But we do 
have plenty just 90 miles away. That's where 
our efforts should be. Latin America, etc. 
Those Asian countries don’t appreciate what 
we do for them anyway, so let’s get the hell 
out of there. Who else can I write to so we 
can get more help for you in the fight for 
getting out of such a hopeless mess? 

We receive your monthly reports from 
Washington, D.C. Thanks very much, 

We now have two of our children in New 
York City in show “Biz” and will soon have 
a third one, Dave, on his way. He's been 
in San Francisco doing Shakespeare plays. 

Who knows, someday we will be famous? 

Our weather has been beautiful this July 
here in Eugene. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN J. WENDEL. 


In SAIGON—BUILDING Boss TELLS OF TERROR 
(By Joe Frazier, Register-Guard) 


The bars in Saigon have bars on the win- 
dows, according to Glenn Ross. The reason: 
to stop terrorist bombs and grenades. 

Ross, a construction foreman, recently re- 
turned from a 19-month stay in South Viet- 
nam where he was in charge of building air- 
fields and ammunition dumps for the Viet- 
namese. 

Formerly of Ames, Iowa, Ross has spent the 
past 14 years abroad in Morocco, Iran, Af- 
ghanistan, and Vietnam working on con- 
struction projects. He was in Eugene last 
week staying at the home of relatives at 
2145 Friendly. 

“When the newspapers talks about lots of 
terrorism in Saigon, they are right, Ross 
said. Our machine shops were within 200 
feet of that American ship that was blown 
up in the Saigon harbor. We heard of a kid 
who rode by on a bicycle and threw a bomb 
shaped like a loaf of bread into an Army jeep. 
The driver rolled out of the jeep and was not 
hurt when the bomb went off. Then he 
whipped out his pistol and shot the kid in 
the jaw.” 

Ross said at the airfield where he was 
working a grenade once rolled into a tent. 
“A Vietnamese laborer threw himself on the 
bomb, and was blown to bits. One Ameri- 
can was killed by it as it was. If it had not 
been for that laborer four or five would have 
died.” 

Ross said he was never bothered person- 
ally, but “The roads between Saigon and 
Benhoa were lined with bamboo and brush 
so thick you could not see 6 feet into it,” 
he said. 

He said one battle was fought within 5 
miles of the runway on which he was work- 
ing. He said he could hear the planes, and 
even see them, especially when they went 
down, 

“The South Vietnamese warn an airbase 
by loudspeaker when they are going to bomb 
it,” Ross said. “This is done to give the 
civilian laborers a chance to get out of there. 
But I think the Vietcong leaves too, so they 
never kill many Communists.” 

Ross said as a civilian he was fairly safe 
if he obeyed the restrictions of the U.S. mili- 
tary officers in the area. “They did not have 
any authority over us, but the rules were for 
our own good, so we stuck by them,” Ross 
said. 

He said one of the biggest problems with 
the Vietnamese Army was that 90 percent of 
its members were Buddhist and didn't be- 
lieve in killing anything, even a fly. 

“In my free time, I would mostly just lie 
around and read. Some of the boys went 
fishing around Saigon, but it got pretty 
spooky, especially if they knew there were a 
lot of the Vietcong in the area.” 

“The only trouble was, you could not tell 
the good guys from the bad guys, because 
they all looked alike.” 
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“At one training school the army ran, over 
there, the Vietnamese troops were being 
given ground training. When the day for 
graduation came, only about one-third of 
them showed up. The rest just sent notes 
thanking the Army for the ammunition and 
training, and went off to rejoin the Vietcong.” 


HILLSBORO, OREG., 
August 10, 1964. 
Senator Morse. 

Dran FRIEND: I just must drop you a few 
lines to let you know how much I enjoy 
reading about you giving em hell as Truman 
used to say, to boil it down. I think you are 
an intellectual giant with the greatest cour- 
age. I have heard it said, what good does it 
do, to expose those greedy moves; I say what 
would it be if we didn’t have one like you to 
expose these grafts. 

If we, labor, wouldn’t have fought in past 
years, labor conditions wouldn't be what 
they are now. 

I was in a few battles; I know—I am 76 
years old and retired. All I do now is study 
world affairs. 

As I got it doped out, if nothing is done to 
curb greed there's little hope for civilization. 
Mr. Morse, I don't want to burden you with 
a long letter, I just want to let you know, 
you're a man of “me own heart” as the 
trashmen would say. 

Iam with you till hell freezes over. 

We need you for President. 

JONATHAN Horr, 
EUGENE, OREG., 
August 9, 1964. 

My DEAR SENATOR Morse: Congratulations 
on your stand on southeast Asia. I believe 
that you are right. 

Sincerely, 
R. MORRISON ORUM. 
Aucusr 9, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear Sm: I have been following your politi- 
cal career for several years both as a Republi- 
can and as a Democrat. And I am proud 
to say I have voted for you in both parties, 
I have been wholly in accord with you on the 
stands you have taken in the Senate, I am 
doubly so in the stand you are taking in 


‘regard to Vietnam. I can’t see that we have 


any business over there only to protect the 
interests of a few capitalists. If they would 
treat those people over there as they should, 
they would not need our boys over there to 
protect them and their interests. It seems 
to me that every place we go we want to 
treat those people as inferiors. I will admit 
that some of those countries are far more 
backward than ours. But they still have 
sense enough to know when they are being 
mistreated. I am afraid that we are get- 
ting too many nations against us. Past his- 
tory points out what happens to a nation 
that gets too arrogant. There is Germany, 
Franco Spain, Belgium, Italy, and even China. 
Have all gone way down. All mostly on 
account of arrogance. We are all powerful. 
We have seen those things happen in our 
time. So go right ahead WAYNE; there is 
One 80-year-old Oregonian that is patting 
you right on the back. 
Yours very truly, 
Rosert H. GOFF, 
GRANTS PASS, OREG. 
SUTHERLIN, OREG., 
August 9, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Sm: First, let me say that for once I agree 
with a position you have taken. I feel that 
if the Vietnamese want to go Communist, 
let them. There is no reason we should be- 
come more involved there. I feel that war is 
the greatest catastrophe that can befall a 
nation (much worse than a depression, pov- 
erty or what have you). For us to lose men 
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over there is ridiculous. If the Burmese, 
Indians, Pakistanis and Malays go Commu- 
nist also, let them. 

Now, as to the true reason for this letter. 
I was appalled when I heard over the radio 
one day that the House of Representatives 
had passed a bill which included physicians 
in the Social Security System. We, as a 
group, have consistently opposed our own in- 
clusion in the system. I do not intend ever 
to retire. I enjoy my work. I have made 
provision, through life insurance, for my 
family in case of my early demise. I am sure 
most physicians feel the way I do. I do 
not want social security. 


Sincerely, 
W. A. Kanas, M.D, 
SALEM, OREG. 
Senator MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 


Dear SIR: I wish to commend you on your 
vote on the North Vietnam issue. Not only 
because I agree with your sentiments, but 
because you were almost alone in espousing 
an unpopular idea—at least with your con- 
stituents, Perhaps I am mistaken, but I 
believe you will find that the folks back 
home agree wholeheartedly with you that 
our soldiers—and money, belong at home. 
I have no quarrel with helping other nations 
to stand up on their own feet, but I do not 
believe any nation—my own included—can 
solve the problems of any other nation. 
Through the United Nations, we can sit down 
at the conference table, and iron out dif- 
ferences, learn the ways of these other na- 
tions, and, perhaps, teach them some of our 
ways. Specific projects can then be decided 
upon, and financed through the organiza- 
tion. Surely this is the best method of teach- 
ing the idea of democracy. I also believe that 
all nations should be invited to join the 
United Nations—not only those who believe 
as we do, but those who do not. 

It seems to me that this money could well 
be spent in alleviating the unemployment 
problem of our own country—housing, edu- 
cational facilities, recreation, to name a few 
much-needed projects. A goal reached of 
decent housing for all, and education for all 
who can benefit from it would go far in solv- 
ing the unemployment problem, and, I be- 
lieve, would give us such fringe benefits as 
less juvenile delinquency, race riots, better 
health, and higher national morale. 

Sincerely, 
RUTH C. ANDERSON, 


Avucust 10, 1964. 
DEAR MR. Morse: This is just a note to say 
that we appreciate your courage in making 
an “unpopular” comment about our actions 
in Vietnam. We are of the opinion that such 
conflicts are extremely dangerous in the 
world in which we live and that international 
peacemaking machinery needs to be strength- 
ened so that it can deal more effectively in a 

peaceful way with such crisis. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mrs, WILLIAM FOSTER. 


MYRTLE POINT, OREG., 
August 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Congratulations on 
your principled stand in opposing the use of 
military force in Asia without first taking 
the problems to the U.N. 

It is unfortunate for the people in the 
United States and, indeed, in the whole 
world, that more of your colleagues do not 
have the knowledge of international law, the 
world vision of realizable goals and the real 
interest in people that you and Senator 
GRUENING have. It takes great vision and 
courage to do what you did. Any short- 
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sighted foolish person can beat war drums. 
More power to you both, 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. C. H. ScHUDDAHOPP. 


EUGENE, OREG., 
August 9, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MorsE: You are to be com- 
mended upon your stand on Vietnam. I 
want you to relay my gratitude to Senator 
GRUENING for his stand, too. 

By what moral reasoning can the United 
States act internationally like an “outlaw” 
and be in a position to criticize other nations 
for doing likewise? When Russia approaches 
anything of an unilateral action with Castro, 
our politicos get all worked up about how 
“aggressive” it is. I am sure that if war is 
avoided, it will not be because of America’s 
sane and unemotional course of action. We 
act like a little boy at times. 

Sometimes I get the feeling that our “civil- 
ian” Representatives and Senators want to 
evade their political responsibility by hand- 
ing over such serious matters to the Penta- 
gon or the President. 

I plan to write Senator Maurine Solomon 
to find out just where she was during your 2- 
hour period of protest. She should resign 
and let the voters elect someone that is in- 
terested in the job. 

Please continue to be a beacon light in 
the Senate. The country needs a voice in 
the wilderness. 

Respectfully, 
GEORGE W. ROMINE. 
AvucustT 12, 1964. 
The Eprror’s MAILBAG, 
Eugene Register-Guard, 
Eugene, Oreg. 

GENTLEMEN: I should like to go on record 
as wholeheartedly supporting Senator WAYNE 
Morse’s courageous stand on the Vietnam 
situation, as well as foreign aid. 

Thank you. 

Yours very truly, 
C. DAN CHRISTENSEN. 

Cc: Senator Wayne Morse, Washington, 
D.C. 


MULTNOMAH MONTHLY MEETING, 
RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
(QUAKERS), 

Portland, Oreg. August 7, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Wasington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: We wish to express our debt of 
gratitude to you for your courage in speak- 
ing out on the Vietnam situation. 

We fully realize that it is not always po- 
litically expediate to remain a firm minority 
in the light of political pressure at such 
times. 

Our support of your views have been made 
known to the local newspaper editors as per 
the attached copy of our letter to each of 
them. 

We affirm our faith that solutions to the 
southeast Asian problems can best be solved 
through the use of the United Nations and 
an ultimate neutralization of the area. 

Sincerely, 
PEACE AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


MULTNOMAH MONTHLY MEETING, 
RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
(QUAKERS), 

Portland, Oreg., August 7, 1964. 
Dran Sir: As Friends we wish to express 
our grave concern regarding the situation in 
South Vietnam—a situation particularly 
tragic to the Vietnamese people. 
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We urge the placing of the entire Vietnam 
situation before the United Nations and the 
withdrawal of U.S. military forces from this 
area of southeast Asia as soon as United Na- 
tions personnel can be assigned. 

We strongly support and commend Ore- 
gon’s Senator Wayne Morse for his forth- 
right stand and his outspoken desire to cor- 
rect this phase of U.S. foreign policy. 

Likewise the Oregon State Democratic 
Platform Committee is to be commended for 
supporting the position of Senator Morse. 

As events of the past week have demon- 
strated we are fast approaching a point of 
no return. Immediate steps must be taken 
to neutralize this area of conflict. 

Sincerely, 
PEACE AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


CAVE JUNCTION, OREG. 

Dear SENATOR MorSE: I just want to tell 
you that I admire your stand on the Viet- 
nam affair. I believe you are right in every 
detail. 

And I certainly think you are one honest 
politician to be able to stand up, alone, 
and fight for your belief. 

I do not think that Johnson will win the 
November election unless he can scare up a 
war between now and then. I am a stanch 
Democrat, but I will do without voting be- 
fore I will vote for him. I have never known 
of so many Democrats voting for a Re- 
publican as they plan to do this year. 

I don’t think they like GOLDWATER, I don’t. 
But everyone wants a change from taxes, 
foreign aid, and too much Government 
power. They have had enough. 

We all appreciate you and your ideals. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Pansy HALLock. 
EUGENE, OREG., 
August 11, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I wholeheartedly 
support your stand on Vietnam. It took 
tremendous courage to vote No“ on the 
President’s resolution, and I thank you for 
upholding your convictions. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. ELLEN HUBBE. 


[From the Eugene Register-Guard, Aug. 10, 
1964] 
Backs Morse 
To the EDITOR: 

It seems to me that Senators GRUENING and 
Morse deserve our warmest applause for 
their sensible and forthright—indeed, in 
these days, courageous—stand on the recent 
Vietnam crisis. It is comforting to know 
that there are at least a few people in the 
U.S. Government who are not looking for the 
first chance they can find to run off half 
cocked to the barricades or the launching 
pad. With more people such as them we 
might have a little more objectivity and 
calm in this world, a little less of the ap- 
parently prevailing rage and frenzy. 

HaROTLD B. BARCLAY. 
MOUNT ANGEL, OREG., 
August 9, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: No doubt by now 
you have received any number of communi- 
cations in which you have been called all 
sorts of names because of your refusal to ap- 
prove the President’s action in Vietnam. 
When I first read of your stand on this issue 
I was reminded of a story I heard some years 
ago concerning you. . 

The story tells of one of the Senators who 
went to the President and asked that some- 
thing be done about you; the President was 
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told, He's nothing but an ignorant s. o. b.“ 
The President is supposed to have replied, 
“T know, but with so many of them in the 
country they're entitled to representation.” 

I supposed that if this is true I must be 
ranked among those whom you represent. I 
can truly say that I have always been proud 
to know that you represent me in the Sen- 
ate—but never prouder than when I read of 
your stand on the joint resolution for which 
the President had asked. 

I have just completed teaching a summer 
session class in Latin American history and 
in doing so have had to point out the numer- 
ous times that our country has been guilty 
of less than noble motives and of out-and- 
out aggression. Of course, one likes to think 
that these matters are items of history and 
that times have changed. Our actions in 
Vietnam, however, must give us pause. 

Again, Senator, thank you for your stand 
on this question. I am sure that while 
politicians will blame you for it, the course 
of history will show that your courageous 
stand was in the right. I am proud of you. 
If I can ever be of any assistance to you here 
in Oregon please do not hesitate to call upon 
me. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS P. SULLIVAN, Ph. D. 
EUGENE, OREG., 
August 5, 1964. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: Your statement on 
Vietnam over TV today was the only spot of 
light in an extraordinarily depressing day. 
Where are the other sane minds? I know 
you say you do not care what other’s views 
are, but I assume you don’t mind hearing 
from someone who agrees with you. Bless- 
ings on you, 

Davin F. ABERLE. 
AUGUST 6, 1964. 

Dear Mr. Morse: My husband and myself 
are in full agreement with your stand on 
South Vietnam crisis. It is to our sorrow 
that our “peaceful” Nation has to ignore the 
functions of the United Nations. 


Sincerely, 
Mary C. SCHELL. 
(Mrs. H. A.). 
SEASIDE, OREG. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: I wish to express to 
you my strong opposition to the bill giving 
President Johnson power to take “whatever 
action necessary” to ‘ the peace” in 
southeast Asia. This bill is an insult to 
Congress, and passage of it would constitute 
a surrender of Congress constitutional duty 
to evaluate, endorse, or block declarations of 
war. 

Your condemnation of American bombing 
of North Vietnam as “excessive” is excellent. 
I hope you will continue your rather lonely 
habit of speaking the truth in Washington. 
I wish that there were 99 other Senators like 
you. Thanks. 

MARILYN H. TOBEY. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
August 8, 1964. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. ? 

Dear Mr. Morse: Thank you so much for 
standing up and declaring yourself for all 
clear-thinking Americans. 

I have heard so many comments pro and 
con on whether the United States had the 
right to go in and bomb North Vietnam. I 
am no lawyer, but my reasoning is that we 
have a right to defend ourselves on the high 
seas, but not to retaliate by bombing the 
bases that these boats or ships came from 
unless we are in a declared war. 

When I heard about the incident I was 
frankly shocked, and it flashed across my 
mind that this could be a political move. 
If it is then whoever conceived the idea has 
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no business to be in such a high position of 
authority. 

All this, of course, I am making my own 
decisions on, on the assumptions that the 
news media are giving us correct and com- 
plete information. 

This sort of action could cause us to get 
involved in another action such as we had 
in Korea only many times worse. As you 
know, we haye heard a lot about extrem- 
ism in the past few weeks. From where 
I sit it looks to me like this the most foolish 
wholehearted kind of extremism that we 
could nave, I frankly was shocked when I 
heard that so many Members of Congress 
seemed to be so wholeheartedly in favor of 
it. If this is the kind of action that men 
who are supposed to be levelheaded leaders 
and are sent to Congress to make decisions 
for our great United States, then I think 
that we are sadly in need of a great change. 
If any great power can just go ahead and do 
as they please because they do have the 
power then why in the hell are we pay- 
ing in so much money to the United Nations 
and Southeast Asia Treaty Organization and 
bodies such as these that are supposed to 
take action in situations such as this. 
Please don’t think that I stand alone in my 
convictions on this action. I did not see 
him but I have heard so many people say that 
Secretary McNamara sure looked like a boy 
who had just found out how he could run 
a new toy, at the news conference when he 
announced the news about the bombings. 

If I am wrong, Mr. Morse, please set me 
straight, but as you know I have a son who is 
over there along with thousands of other sons 
who have to take the consequences of the 
irrational decisions of those in command. 
I don’t know that any one man can change 
the course of things there in Congress but 
I do appreciate the fact that you have the 
guts to get up and speak out on your own 
ideas. 

Thank you so much for your initiative and 
courage to speak out as a leader who has 
some good commonsense left. 

Yours truly, 
Jerry J. BELL. 

PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co., 

Portland, Oreg., August 8, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I write hastily to thank 
you for your stand on Vietnam. 

Most certainly the United Nations should 
be handling this situation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roy A. GAGE. 
SALEM, OREG. 

We like your courageous stand on the 

current Vietnamese war. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. BRASHR. 
PORTLAND, OREG. 
Mr. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I appreciate your stand on 
Vietnam. I think you are very courageous 
in defending what you think to be right and 
best for the American people. 

I think we are dead wrong and should 
have never got involved, but history can’t 
be turned back. 

Your friend, 
LLOYD W. Heap. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 

August 8, 1964. 

Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: Thank 


you for 


and voting against our military 
action in Vietnam. 
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I have long been unable to understand 
our entanglement—for no logical reason, 
with no announced goal, and with no hope 
for achieving any meaningful, worthy vic- 
tory. I resent the financia] drain and the 
loss of life, when we have matters at home 
requiring attention. 

I admire your courage. Keep up the good 


work. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs, GEORGE L. BAILEY. 
EUGENE, OREG. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: I approve of your 
stand on Vietnam and admire your courage 
in taking it. The prevailing feeling seems 
the other way, although I can’t imagine how 
people can justify our interference there. 
This is a matter for the U.N. We have 
broken a treaty by being there. 
Mrs. GEORGE PRINCE. 
P.S.—I enjoy your newsletter. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
August 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: My sincere thanks and admira- 
tion for your courage is speaking out on our 
reprehensible policy in Vietnam. It is sor- 
rowful to think that only two of our Sen- 
ators and no Representatives are deeply 
informed on U.S. policy in Vietnam. Other- 
wise they could not have rubberstamped our 
mistaken deeds. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs, DAUFORTH HOGGAN. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
August 11, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

If possible please send, airmail, copy of 
your Friday's speech opposing resolution for 
support of present Vietnam policy. It was 
scarcely quoted here. We are working on 
printed leaflet excerpting your speeches for 
churches and organizations here and else- 
where. Will send copies of all we do. 

CARL URNER. 


— 


PORTLAND, OREG., 


August 9, 1964, 
Hon. Senator Morse: 
May I say you are foremost and great 
indeed as for the stand on the Vietnam 
issue, 


Yours truly, 
SvuLo Juont. 
PorTLAND, OREG., 
August 10, 1964. 
WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR Morse: Please accept my 
sincere congratulations on the position you 
have taken on the current North Vietnam 
crisis. 

It is certainly a tragedy that you must 
stand practically alone in your attempts to 
introduce some honest inquiry in regard to 
the State Department-Pentagon prepared 
foreign policy issues that come before the 
Senate; though perhaps a nation that ap- 
pears to be increasingly typified by mutton- 
headed apathy and cupidity and by cranky 
extremism is only getting the government it 
deserves. 

However, as I’m sure your mailbag will 
testify, there are many people, at home and 
abroad, who are immensely grateful for your 
courage and humanity in going against the 
established grain in so many crucial matters. 
Posterity, if we are granted one, will tell. 

Sincerely, > 
FREDERICE W. STOKELD. 


1964 
ROCKAWAY, OREG., 
August 11, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 


Washington, DC. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: A few days after 
“Hiroshima Day,” we write to congratulate 
you on your forthright and courageous stand. 
You were one of only two who had the hu- 
man decency to vote against escalating the 
“dirty little war” in South Vietnam. 

We thank you. 

MARGARET and Lew Levy. 

For President—WaAyNe Morse, our dark- 
horse. 


Lewis & CLARK COLLEGE, 
Portland, Oreg., August 9, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Merely a note indi- 
cating my rather violent agreement with 
your views toward foreign aid in general 
and concretely and toward our Vietnam 
policy. 

If the purposes, the liberal purposes, for- 
eign aid was initiated for aren’t remotely 
being attained after some 15 years, it’s past 
time for reevaluation. We evidently don’t 
learn from experience; one wonders why not. 

As for Vietnam, one can only ask, Why a 
deeper commitment? What conceivable great 
good is being pursued here? What is the 
ultimate objective of our policy—the physi- 
cal destruction of Communist China? One 
wonders if most Americans have any idea 
precisely where Vietnam is and precisely what 
we're doing there and have done there. It 
all seems a blind alley which will painfully 
and at great cost have to be retraced some- 
day for other alternatives. 

Sincerely, 
Dr, JOHN A. CRAMPTON, 
Associate Professor of Political Science. 


EUGENE, OREG., 
August 10, 1964. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Sm: I am currently a graduate stu- 
dent at the University of Oregon; I did my 
undergraduate work at Reed, and I recall 
that, when you were running for President 
in 1960, there was a big sign in the commons 
which said simply: “Morse—Courage.” 

At that time I thought the adjective 
“courage” was quite fitting, but never, in 
my opinion, has it been more justified than 
during the current crisis about Vietnam. 
To my mind, it takes real courage to stand 
for the rule of law rather than suprana- 
tionalism, to state that keeping the peace 
does not require dangerous flirtation with 
nuclear war. And above all, it takes cour- 
age to say these things in the U.S. Senate, 
where the stakes are the highest, and the 
pressures to bend to the will of the majority 
are the greatest. 

I know that I speak not only for myself, 
but for many other university students as 
well; we have a keen interest in this matter, 
since many of us would provide the “cannon 
fodder” in the event that the illegal “Mc- 
Namara’s war” escalates into the genocidal 
“McNamara’s world war.” 

Let me close by reemphasizing my support 
for your fight against those who persist in 
waging a false war for a false democracy in 
a far land. 

Sincerely yours, 
GREGORY F, BACHELIS. 


— 


EUGENE, OREG., 
August 10, 1964. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: Thank you for hav- 
ing the courage to vote as your conscience 
dictates on the question of South Vietnam. 
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I feel that history and the true facts will 
vindicate the position that you and Senator 
GRUENING have taken. 

Sincerely, 
DOROTHY LEEPER 
Mrs. Robert Leeper. 
EUGENE, OREG., 
August 7, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: The luminously 
sensible, and at the same time, most coura- 
geous and high-principled stand you took, al- 
most alone, in the Vietnam situation, con- 
firmed again my admiration and respect for 
you. I think you may be nearer the senti- 
ments of the people—as you are certainly 
nearer their best interests—than those who 
voted to increase the tensions and escalate 
the possibility of war in southeast Asia. You 
keep alive the hope that U.S. policy may 
some day once again be animated by tradi- 
tional American ideals, and play a worthier 
part in human affairs than it has played of 
late. 

Keep up your battle for truth and sanity, 
for you have support, and will find more. 

Wickes joins me in this; and in sending 
you personal regards and warmest best 
wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWIN F, BEAL. 


MCMINNVILLE, OREG., 
August 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: In the past, as a 
Republican, I have disagreed with you on 
many of your actions, but in this matter of 
intervention in North Vietnam I am with you 
100 percent and so are many others, although 
they are afraid to say so openly for fear of 
being branded unpatriotic. If this goes on, 
it can easily lead to a war we can’t win and 
which will lead us to economic chaos. I 
applaud your courage in this very serious 
matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cart H. MALONE. 
KLAMATH FALLS, OREG., 
August 8, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I feel that the State of 
Oregon should be proud to have one Sena- 
tor that has the backbone and fortitude to 
stand back of their or his convictions and 
opinions, 

It appears that the most of our representa- 
tives in public office have been brainwashed 
and have no backbone or guts to stand up for 
what is right. But each night I thank the 
good Lord and ask Him to guide and protect 
our good Senator Wayne Morse. May the 
Lord bless you and your good family. 

I remain, 

Sincerely, 
M. WALTER S. MILLER. 
EUGENE, OREG., 
August 7, 1964. 
U.S. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.G. 

Dear Sm: Hearty congratulations on your 
forthright and sensible Vietnam stand. I 
am only sorry you could not be the one who 
is opposing the Arizona aardvark in Noyem- 
ber. I have, incidentally, written to Huntley 
and Brinkley inquiring why they so com- 
pletely ignored your remarks on this south- 
east Asia crisis, not that I expect a straight 
answer. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD B. BARCLAY, 
Assistant Professor of Anthropology, Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 
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(The following letter was sent to President 
Johnson on August 7, 1964: ) 

EUGENE, OREG. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: I am totally an 
completely opposed to your policies and de- 
cisions in regard to southeast Asia, and par- 
ticularly in regard to the retaliatory strikes 
against North Vietnam. 

1. You have overreached your constitu- 
tional authority by ordering an attack in 
an undeclared war. The declaration of war 
is the prerogative of Congress, as representa- 
tives of the people. 

2. The presence of U.S. fighting ships in 
the proximity of North Vietnam and thou- 
sands of miles from these shores, even 
though in international waters, is unneces- 
sary and provocative. 

3. The presence of the United States in 
South Vietnam is a violation of the Geneva 
agreement, of international ethics, of 
American principles, of commonsense, and 
a bypass of the United Nations. 

4. The United States has demeaned itself 
in the eyes of the entire world. By retali- 
ation, tough talk, and the mobilization of 
warships and troops in southeast Asia, we 
appear like a grizzly bear baring its teeth, 
unsheathing its claws, and growling in an 
effort to pick a fight with an ant. The dis- 
parity between the population and particu- 
larly between the economic and military 
power of North Vietnam and the United 
States makes the solemn and serious threats 
and pronouncements of the United States 
unutterably ridiculous. 

5. The proximity of U.S. naval ships to 
North Vietnam has brought about this de- 
feat in world prestige. By allowing ourselves 
to be attacked, we must either present the 
world the ridiculous spectacle of fighting 
this ant or running away from its bite. 

6. We have abandoned the principles of 
freedom and self-determination which cre- 
ated this Nation and made it great. We 
are no longer great in motivation or princi- 
ple, only in power. If this situation con- 
tinues, it is the beginning of the end of this 
country as a great nation. 

7. The extreme secrecy of the CIA and its 
involvement in affairs such as these make it 
an international conspiracy as obnoxious as 
international communism, I am fast de- 
veloping as much distrust for the CIA and 
consequently for the news reports of foreign 
affairs and the pronouncements of this Gov- 
ernment as I have for those of Communist 
nations. 

8. International communism will be de- 
feated by the implementation of superior 
principles, not by military power. 

9. Enclosed is a copy of an address en- 
titled “South Vietnam and United States For- 
eign Policy,” which attempts to spell out 
such principles, 

Sincerely, 
CARL J. NELSON. 
WALLOWA, OREG., 
August 8, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I want to tell you 
how much I admire your courageous and con- 
sistent stand against that dirty Vietnam war, 
for to my mind it is a dirty war if I have the 
straight of it. 

Your calling the Government there a pup- 
pet of the United States and the impossi- 
bility of winning a conventional war in Asia 
seems true. And you rightfully denounce our 
going it alone and without U.N. sanction and 
without congressional debate and war 
declaration. 

I read in the July 30, 1954, issue of the 
U.S. News & World Report the text of the 
1954 Geneva Conference agreements, and the 
expressions of relief from different ones that 
the long war was over. I read what Eisen- 
hower said, “as loyal members of the U.N., 
we also say that in compliance with the ob- 
ligations and principles contained in article 
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II of the U.N. Charter, the United States will 
not use force to disturb the settlement.” 
Walter Bedell Smith, Under Secretary of 
State, said the same. 

Mendes France: “Within a few days, and 
very rapidly in the main districts, blood will 
have ceased flowing and we will not have the 
poignant feeling that the youth of our coun- 
try is being decimated there. It is the end 
of a nightmare.” Anthony Eden: “A real 
gain for peace”; Nehru: “This is one of the 
outstanding achievements of the postwar 
era, and for the first time there will be no 
war anywhere in the world.” 

According to the agreements, as you doubt- 
less know, the demarcation line between 
North and South Vietnam was a temporary 
line and not to be permanent. The two 
Vietnams were to be united under a single 
government by free elections in July 1956. 
Why did we not push for these free elections, 
I would like to know? No foreign powers 
were to intervene, no military bases by a for- 
eign power, and no more than 685 military 
advisers. 

I trust you will keep up the fight. Am 
sure there are a lot of people with you. 

Yours respectfully, 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MorsE; I want to express my 
appreciation for the stand you are taking 
against the war in Vietnam. 

Sincerely, 


Davi Scorr. 


Mrs, SHARON MacKay. 
EUGENE, OREG., 
August 8, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE L, Morse, 
U.S. Senator From Oregon. 

Dear Sm: After listening to reports from 
all sources on happenings around the world 
and the way we are sticking our nose into 
things that are none of our business I can 
truthfully say: Thank God the State of Ore- 
gon has WAYNE L. Morse. 

Where do we go from here? 

My history tells me that my own country 
has top rating as the worst aggressor, dating 
back to about the time the last of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence had 
passed away. 

The Mexican War was about the first move 
and stands out as the big plum of aggression 
of all time. This was before my time but 
since I have a perfect memory of the follow- 
ing happenings. 

The rape of the Hawaiian Islands by the 
McKinley administration was one of the first 
after the turn of the century. 

The Panama Canal deal by Theodore 
Roosevelt was the first time the U.S. Navy 
was used to back up a rotten steal against a 
helpless country. 

The reputation of Admiral Dewey in the 
conquest of the Philippine Islands after the 
Spanish-American War was an insult to the 
civilized world. 

The authorizing of slavery under the Amer- 
ican flag by a President of the United States 
about 30 years after the Civil War. (This 
can be verified by congressional records.) 

How many times the Marines have been 
sent into small countries to collect private 
bills of crooked private manipulators I have 
no way of telling but the proof is there for 
the looking. Here I will insert a quotation 
from one of our ex-Presidents: “History will 
have the duty to keep our shortcomings out 
of the history books.” 

In this election year we have no choice but 
to write in one’s own name and put an X 
in front of it and hope for courage for right. 

Yours truly, 
Guy A. ROGERS. 
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PORTLAND, OREG. 
August 7, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I suppose you (not 
for the first time) are feeling somewhat like 
a onetime Senator from Kansas who laid 
his political life on the line to vote against 
the impeachment of President Johnson the 
First: “I had the feeling of looking down 
into my political grave.“ And he was! 

I hope it will be just a little bit of com- 
fort to you to know that at least one in- 
significant person has been and still is with 
you all the way in this wholly unfortunate 
situation in Vietnam. 

There is an eerie (unreal) air about this 
current brinkmanship, as if it had been 
arranged. 

I realize this is no time for President 
Johnson the Second to be telling the Ameri- 
can people the truth. He has an election 
to win. I hope the Chinese and the North 
Vietnamese understand this. 

In view of the failure of the many mem- 
bers of United Nations to whoop it up for 
your idea of laying the whole matter in the 
lap of the U.N., it is reasonable to believe 
they understand the situation. 

I have felt that this whole situation 
(rather than being aggression by the North 
Vietnamese and Chinese) is a civil-religious 
war in South Vietnam between the Catho- 
lics and the Buddhists. Apparently the so- 
called guerrilla forces are using US. 
weapons supplied by Buddhist boys who 
join the army to learn to use them, then 
go over the hill with all the weapons and 
ammunition they can carry away. Just what 
happened when the northern Chinese in- 
vaded China proper. 

At any rate, I appreciate the fight you 
are giving the ruling military in this coun- 
try. Time should prove you to be right, but 
it is difficult to get past the tight censor- 
ship of American news media which feel 
they have to go along with the pseudopa- 
triotism of the moment. 

With very highest regards, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
HERBERT L. FrYBACK. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
August 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Morse: Thank you for your defi- 
nite stand on the Vietnam situation; you are 
not standing alone but you do have the 
courage to stay with your convictions. 

I am sure all the facts have not been 
brought out. Adlai Stevenson only told our 
side of it. I feel sure there were provoca- 
tions which caused them to fire on our air- 
craft carriers. Hope the other side gives 
their version of it. We even boasted of the 
amount of damage we did to them. I hope 
the U.N. demands a fair hearing. It looks 
to me like we wanted to get into a skirmish 
in order to provoke the Communist coun- 
tries to show their hand. 

I heard Bob McNamara on TV and he 
couldn't look the people in the face, but 
kept shifting his eyes everywhere else. I 
think it could be called his war. 

Iam old enough to remember the Spanish- 
American War, when we blamed Spain for 
the sinking of the battleship Maine, and 
went to war over it, only to find out later 
that it was sunk by an inside explosion, but 
it created enough bad feelings that many 
men lost their lives over this false accusa- 
tion, and we succeeded in getting control 
over Cuba, which has turned into a bad 
headache for us. 

It sort of irks me to hear them say they 
are fighting for a free country. What coun- 
tries are free? Our hands are tied at every 
turn. The Negroes have waited for over 
100 years for the freedom they were granted, 
and we can’t build even a small house on 
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our own property without getting permis- 
sion. 

I hope and pray that some good will come 
out of this U.N. discussion, and that we 
will have learned a good lesson. 

Hope Senator GOLDWATER is defeated in 
November. I never saw anyone who could 
Say sO many things and then turn around 
and say he was misquoted. 

Keep up your good work. We need many 
more like you. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. EATA CALAHAN. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
August 6, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MOERSE, 
Office Building of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I agree with you 
that our country shares responsibility for 
the incidents in the Tonkin Bay, and I con- 
gratulate you on your forthright statements 
these last days. Such candor is all too rare 
in American political life. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN L. HAMMOND. 
EUGENE, OREG., 
August 6, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MorsE: I have little regard 
for politics, letters to editors, plaguing 
elected officials, etc., but I feel that at this 
time, when you are representing yourself at 
the apex of your courageous, intelligent 
service, I must do more than content myself 
that I have always been a stanch supporter 
and vote caster for you. 

For no other reason than to let you know 
that the small voices whom you represent so 
well, that is, those of us who rarely if ever 
write to editors, speak from soapboxes, or 
generally voice our inclinations other than 
at an election, are very proud of you at this 
moment as we always are when you respond 
to the need for intelligent, humane, devoted, 
and enlightened performance in the U.S. 
Senate. 

Sorry for the verbosity, but I thought per- 
haps that you might find some comfort and 
delight in the unequivocated support of one 
of your constituents. 

Most sincerely, 
STEPHEN N. STIVERS. 
SALEM, OREG., 
August 6, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear WAYNE: Many, many congratulations 
on your courageous stand. You are building 
a place for yourself in history. Your col- 
leagues are digging their political graves. 

I know when the people of Oregon under- 
stand the facts, you will have their united 
support. 

I am writing some letters to the press and 
hope to get them published. Kindest re- 
gards and best wishes. Keep up the fight. 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR H. BONE. 
Aucust 5, 1964. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Your stand on the 
Vietnam situation is right, courageous, and 
honorable. 

As you state, the aggression of North Viet- 
nam should have been taken to the United 
Nations. 

For a powerful military nation to have 
done so would have strengthened the peace- 
keeping machinery of the United Nations, 
and also have set a noble example of restraint 
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before the nations of the world, too prone 
to destroy each other. 

Occasions like this make us feel proud of 
you as our Senator, 

Most gratefully, 
GEORGE J. CLAUSS. 
PORTLAND, OREG. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Senator Morse: Following Lyndon John- 
son’s statement on television Tuesday, I read 
the texts you kindly sent me of your speeches 
in the Senate April 24 and June 3 and of 
the speech to the City Club. Needless to say, 
I was impressed. Your arguments are more 
than convincing: they are compelling. 

But what bothers me most, Senator, is the 
unstated question that necessarily lurks in 
any discussion of our policy in Vietnam. 
Why is the Government spending so much 
and violating so many agreements to pursue 
this war effort? I am a young man, Sena- 
tor I cast my first vote in your most recent 
campaign for office. But I have a degree in 
history from Harvard and like to think that 
I am neither soft-headed nor naive about 
politics. I am prej to see, and do see, 
lying, cheating, injustice, and hypocrisy in 
the conduct of national affairs. But I am 
not prepared for and do not understand 
such massive and unredemmed stupidity as 
now prevades our Government. One can 
only, sadly, surmise that our leaders have 
been bullied by the opposition, and conned 
by the pictures of Life photographers into 
the present unworthy, undignified, and fool- 
hardy policy of belligerence. 

As, bewilderingly, Adlai Stevenson stam- 
mers into dishonor, you emerge, Senator, as 
the hero of the American left. One wishes 
one could offer more than a letter of ap- 
proval and the promise of a vote; but please 
accept these. 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR JOHN MOREY. 
REDMOND, OREG., 
August 6, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: We've often thanked 
God that we are represented in the U.S. Sen- 
ate by an American in the best sense of 
what that word implies. A man who, like 
those in the days when our Government was 
being founded, stated his convictions and 
presented the logic on which they were based, 
and then stood steadfast with them. Re- 
gardless of the consequence, 

Individuals with that kind of courage and 
integrity were able to establish the most suc- 
cessful and satisfactory system of govern- 
ment yet devised and so long as we have 
even some of them in public office we can 
have confidence that our institutions will 
remain safe. 

The citizens of this Nation surely are 
not as stupid and blind as some people seem 
to think they are and if someone has the 
courage to keep presenting the truth, no 
matter how unpopular for awhile, then in 
due time the citizens will come to under- 
stand and exercise their power to effect cor- 
rection, 

In the present Vietnam affair you appear 
to have been cast in the unevitable role of 
“opposer” to a course of action that has 
popular appeal, but in pursuance of which, 
that fact that it is illegal, fraught with grave 
potential dangers, and deviates from ra- 
tionality, has been disregarded. 

We applaud your courage and assure you 
of our unqualified endorsement of the stand 
you have taken. It is not true that the ma- 
jority is always right and sometimes the 
cause of the unpopular minority triumphs 
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because it is based on a concept of truth 
and commonsense that is eventually ap- 
preciated by enough people to make it effec- 
tive. 

What you said had to be said by someone 
and we are proud that it was our Senator 
who spoke. 

Our friends, Dr. and Mrs. C. E. Stewart, 631 
West Antler Avenue, Redmond, Oreg., join 
with us in commendation and approval. 

May God bless and sustain you in this un- 
happy time. 

Sincerely yours, 
DONALD S. KNOWLES. 
Mrs. DONALD KNOWLES. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
August 5, 1964. 
U.S. Senator W. L. MORSE. 

Dear Sm: I listened to your talks on televi- 
sion while back in our home State and have 
always realized how right you are. I hope 
you may have some great influence on Con- 
gress, because we stand a great chance of 
getting into another war. The great war- 
mongers of our time, Johnson, Goldwater, 
and McNamara, Secretary of Defense, are just 
bound to get us in war. Iam a World War I 
veteran and realize that our Spanish-Ameri- 
can War was caused by hotheads and war- 
mongers. 

Sincerely, 
D. W. SONNELAND. 


THE DALLES, OREG., 
August 6, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Morse: I have just read in 
the Oregonian the article saying “Morse At- 
tacks U.S. Action as Provocative.” 

Although we are Republicans, my family 
and I are behind you 100 percent in your 
Senate speech. That is just what we and 
many other Americans think. 

We are thankful that we have a man of 
influence from Oregon in the Senate and a 
member of the Foreign Relations Committee 
that will tell us the truth. 

Respectfully yours, 
ELIZABETH SCHERRER VANDERSLICE. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
August 7, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE L. Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am writing to tell 
you that I am completely in agreement with 
the position you have taken on Vietnam. I 
am proud to be your constituent. 

You will be interested in knowing that not 
only are the members of my family behind 
you but at coffee yesterday all three of my 


coworkers were behind you. Thank you, 
Senator MORSE. 
Yours truly, 
ART LIND. 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREG., 
August 7, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Morse: Unbounded thanks to you 
for your stand against our operation in 
southeast Asia. God bless you. Keep up the 
fight until we withdraw our military from 
this foolhardy enterprise. 

I enclose the letter which I have sent to 
President Johnson, and, with changes, sev- 
eral Senators. 

Please let us know if we can strengthen 
your hands in any way. 

Thank you, too, for your vote for cloture 
and fine support of the civil rights bill. 

Sincerely and gratefully, 
HARRIET YARROW. 
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MALIBU, CALIF., 
August 7, 1964. 
Senator THOMAS KUCHEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. KUCHEL: I send you my profound 
thanks for your vote for cloture on the 10th 
of June. We are grateful for your leader- 
ship in passing the civil rights bill. 

Now may I have your assurance that you 
will challenge the President’s policy in Viet- 
nam instead of supporting it? Let us stop 
the shooting and call back our military from 
Vietnam. Our vague goals there can only 
lead us from tragedy to tragedy, if not larger 
catastrophe, We gain no friends abroad by 
this folly; no logic can justify the loss of 
another American or Vietnamese life. We 
can only lose power and security with each 
hour that we pour our dollars into this con- 
stantly worsening situation. 

It is difficult to excuse irresponsibility in 
high office even in an election year. If Mr. 
Johnson consults GOLDWATER, we are lost in- 
deed. This evening I searched with a sad 
heart in vain for your vote against our op- 
eration in southeast Asia. How can we send 
military equipment and personnel to Viet- 
nam in violation of the Geneva agreement 
of 1964, and abrogating our pledge of 1962, 
nay, our signature to the United Nations 
Charter. Then we hide behind the fact that 
our warships were a few miles outside of 
North Vietnam waters. How can we sponsor 
such foolhardiness as to believe that the 
world will be in love with us, or awed by us? 

Why do you not stand for our withdrawal 
from our illegal position in Vietnam and the 
placing of the question in the hands of the 
United Nations, or a commission appointed 
by the United Nations? 

Sincerely and respectfully, 
HARRIET YARROW. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
August 6, 1964, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Heard your statement about 
South Vietnam. 

Just a note to tell you we are with you. 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Miss LEE COVACH. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
August 8, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Just a note to ex- 
press our appreciation for your courage on 
your stand about the Vietnam crisis. 

We have for many years admired your in- 
dependent thinking. Although it is difficult 
for us to determine the merits or demerits 
of a particular issue, it is reassuring to have 
men with your intelligence and courage 


judging them for us. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. DONALD LARKINS. 
BEND, OREG., 
August 6, 1964. 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SR: On July 21, 1964, a letter which 


copy. 

Although recent developments have, I be- 
lieve, strengthened the U.S. right to be in 
Vietnam, I still think the U.N. would be the 
best course for us to take. 

When the United States found it neces- 
sary to bomb the coast of North Vietnam, 
President Johnson spoke to the American 
people on August 4 and our Ambassador to 
the United Nations spoke on August 5. If 
you have copies of these speeches, I would 
appreciate a copy. 


ee. Se? / ee a ee ae 
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I am also doing research on the history 
and purpose of the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
If you could send me some historical and 
statistical information about the RECORD, I 
would be thankful. 

Please, also give your view on how well the 
Recorp fulfills its purpose to the citizens of 
the United States. 

I cannot afford to subscribe to the RECORD, 
but I enjoy looking at what copies I do 
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ve. 
I would like at this point to thank you for 
all the help you and your staff have given 
me in the past. I hope you are in the Sen- 
ate for a good many more years. 


Yours truly, 
HAROLD, C. MCLEAN. 
Y7 VIETNAM SOLUTION PROPOSED BY WRITER 
To the EDITOR? 
We have entered into a tragic and perilous 
war in South Vietnam. 

In direct violation of our Constitution we 
have sent American servicemen to their 
deaths in a civil war which is not between 
two countries, which is often states, but be- 
tween forces in one country. 

But how can we attack the North Vietnam 
violations,’ when we are also breaking the 
agreements by giving South Vietnam direct 
military aid? 

We must sweep our own back porch be- 
fore we try to sweep North Vietnam's: 

But even more tragically, at the same time 
we break the agreements by being in Viet- 
nam, we are upholding the very articles of 
the Geneva agreements which limit our pow- 
er to win the war in Asia. 

These articles prohibit the introducing 
of military equipment other than what was 
already there in 1954. 

How can we send our servicemen to their 
deaths without giving them the modern 
equipment they deserve? 

We must uphold all of the agreements, 
thus strengthening our charges against North 
Vietnam. N 

If we withdraw from South Vietnam, thus 
upholding all of the Geneva agreements, we 
then can, with justice, take the whole mat- 
ter to the United Nations. 

The U.N. would take the necessary steps 
to imsure world peace, possibly penalizing 
North Vietnam for their alleged violations 
of the 1954 agreements. 

This is basically the stand which Senator 
Morse has taken on this issue and I hope 
the rest of Congress joins with him. 

n Respectfully- yours, 
HAROLD MCLEAN. 

BEND, OREG., July 14, 1964. 


JACKSONVILLE, OREG., 

August 6, 1964. 
< Dear Senator Morse: We have just fin- 
ished reading a recent book by Anna Louise 
Strong, “Cash and Violence in Laos and Viet- 
nam.” It gives a detailed account of the in- 
trigue and atrocities we have been commit- 
ting in the Indochina area. You seem to be 
pretty well informed but if you would read 
this little book we would be glad to send it 
to you. It is full of documented evidence 
which fairly makes one ashamed to admit 
being an American. 

Words fail us in expressing our apprecia- 
tion of your wisdom and courage in protest 
against such a policy. 

We once expended some effort to make you 
our President. You have proved your great- 
ness by being right instead of President. 

Very sincerely, 
Bert Harr. 
CHRISTINE HARR. 


SCAPPOOSE, OREG. 
August 7, 1964. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: Even if you stand 
alone in your fight against the resolution 
concerning the action in Vietnam, we want 
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you to know that there are people here in 
Oregon who support your views and actions. 

In all the years we have lived here there 
has never been a time when we doubted your 
honesty, and I can’t write that about any 
other political figure. I know expediency is 
often considered “good politics,” but we need 
to be able to believe that at least one man 
means what he says. 

I hope the faith and belief of people like 
us is of some comfort, when you receive 
criticism, or worse, for the courageous stand 
you have taken. 

Thank you so much. 

Molly MEULENELD. 
SCAPPOOSE, OREG. 
August 7, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I wish to commend 
you and support your stand on the resolu- 
tion to support our Government’s action in 
North Vietnam, 

I hope that someday we, the public, get 
all the facts on these incidents as they seem 
to me to have come at a too opportune a 
time. 

I and a number of people I have talked to 
wish to thank you for your steadfast posi- 
tion on southeast Asia. Please, do not 
change. 

Respectfully, 
ToM MEULENELD. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
August 6, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR: Thanks for the news re- 
lease on the bombardment by South Viet- 
namese of North Vietnamese islands. That 
enabled many thinking people to put the 
pieces together. I don’t mean the editorial 
writers of the Oregonian or the Reporter, 
either. I mean honest-thinking people. 

Another thanks for your veto vote on the 
administration’s resolution for a predated 
declaration of war, as you properly put it. 
Obviously there are few constitutional lib- 
erals in sight back there on Capitol Hill, when 
the going gets a little rough. Both my wife’s 
and my hat are off to you. 


Sincerely, 
JOHN METTAM. 
ALBANY, OREG., 
August 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 


DEAR Mr. Morse: You are absolutely cor- 
rect in the stand you have taken concern- 
ing Vietnam. From the very be —in 
Eisenhower's regimes—this country should 
have been the responsibility of tħe United 
Nations. Now look at our situation. It must 
be very difficult for our friends in the U.N. to 
stand with us, knowing we began wrong 
originally. 

Another thing: I am suspicious of this in- 
tertie between the Pacific Northwest and 
California. Is the private power pool to have 
precedence over public utilities—city, coun- 
ty, REA, etc.? Because if it is, I am abso- 
lutely opposed. Is the Government actually 
going to build its own line? If it doesn’t, I 
am against the entire program. That will 
mean private power will run the dam output 
all over the West. It would be much better 
if the Government called all the shots. 
Much. 


Sincerely, 
VIRGINIA STAUBLE 
Mrs. F. J. Stauble. 
THE METHODIST CHURCH, 


EBBERT MEMORIAL, 
Springfield, Oreg., August 5, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I am writing to tell 
you that I wholeheartedly back your stand 
that the United States ought to get out asa 
participant in the war in South Vietnam and 
that United Nations ought to be called upon 
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to deal with this situation and to establish 
a peacekeeping force there, 

I have read the information that recently 
came from your office giving your views on 
the foreign aid bill, and I must say again, I 
am behind you. I have long believed our 
country ought to do all it can to help others 
help themselves, but I certainly agree with 
you we ought to eliminate expenditures that 
are wasteful or that do not get results. 


Sincerely, 
Ross Knotts. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
August 7, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Today's paper indicates that only you 
and Senator GRUENING, of Alaska, opposed 
blanket support of the Vietnam issue. Good 
for you. It took real courage to stand up 
and voice your opinions. 

I believe you to be one of the very few 
worthwhile people over there in that town 
of Washington. Your detractors might well 
say, “Just another letter from an ardent 
blind supporter and yes-man“. That is not 
the case since I have differed with your 
opinions on a number of issues. The fact 
remains, however, that we always know 
where you stand and that is what is impor- 
tant tome. So many Officials have no back- 
bone and simply vote with the mob. Prin- 
ciple means nothing to them. 

Some of this group are naive enough to 
think that they can fool people indefinitely, 
but such is not the case. True, we need an 
adequate foreign policy and program, but 
why do we support so many unworthy 
cliches, causes, and individuals? 

Once again, you have spoken your mind. 
Let the chips fall where they may. 

Respectfully, 
G. A. WHITEHEAD. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
August 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: Recently I was for- 
tunate enough to tune in KATU when you 
were being interviewed on foreign affairs by 
two young newspapermen. 

I just wanted to let you know I enjoyed it 
thoroughly. 

I also appreciate your letters and the copy 
of the foreign affairs speech recently 
received. 

It is my firm belief that if we had more 
statesmen and less stooges in the House and 
the Senate this country of ours could be 
made a showplace for the rest of the world 
to look up to. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. G. RAYMOND. 

P.S.—Just heard your short interview with 
CBS. More power to you. 


EUGENE, OREG., 
August 7, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: As new Oregonians, 
we wish to express our admiration and appre- 
ciation of the forthright and courageous 
stand you have taken on the Vietnam crisis. 
Minority positions such as yours are very 
necessary to draw out more complete infor- 
mation on the United States’ role in interna- 
tional affairs, since the various news media 
available to us fail, or are unable, to furnish 
enough information to enable the public to 
reach appropriate and sensible opinions. 
(Would that more of the elected refused the 
sheep’s role.) Our endorsement and en- 
couragement of your senatorial actions. 

We would appreciate receiving any mate- 
rials you may have on this and other na- 
tional and local issues. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN and ALEA DE JUNG. 
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PORTLAND, OREG., 
August 7, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator from Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR. Morse: The purpose of 
this letter is to thank you for your leader- 
ship and the stand that you have taken in 
the matter of foreign aid. I agree with your 
position completely. I am grateful that you 
have the intelligence and forthright courage 
to take such a stand. 

And further, it is even more cause for 
thankfulness that you have taken the posi- 
tion reported in the press and radio in the 
crisis in Vietnam. It is cause for profound 
thankfulness that at least someone stands 
up to oppose a policy that is so likely to in- 
volve us ever deeper in an unfortunate for- 
eign struggle, if it does not, indeed lead 
ultimately to a nuclear holocaust. I hope 
that you will keep up the lopsided endeavor 
to get this whole mess into the hands of the 
United Nations. Will we have to call on an- 
other Eisenhower to get us out of an Asian 
imbroglio? Surely Senator GOLDWATER 
would not do us much good. Keep up the 
good work. 

Sincerely yours, 
O. V. GUSTAFSON, 


PORTLAND, OREG. 
“DEAR SENATOR Morse: I am very proud to 
be represented by a man intelligent enough 
to see the Vietnam situation as it really is— 
and brave enough to stand up and be count- 
ed in a highly emotional situation. 
Yours sincerely, 
ELEANOR KAFOURY. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
July 27, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MorSE: I never thought the 
day would come when I would be writing a 
letter commending you. If this startles you 
a little, you must bear in mind that in 1956 
I was executive director of the Republican 
State Central Committee, spent hours help- 
ing to research and write “Let’s Look at the 
Issues, Senator Morse” and wound up as 
Doug McKay’s campaign manager. 

In any event, Senator Morse, I want to con- 
gratulate you on two positions you have 
taken. First on your stand concerning our 
country’s position in Vietnam. Second on 
your recent vote concerning the disclosure 
of income of elected officials. 

And while I am at it, I might as well add 
a third (and this might disclose how long 
I have been begrudgingly seeing your good 
points). I want to commend you for your 
denunciation of the consumption of alcoholic 
beverages in our legislative buildings. It is 
just as wrong to allow drinking there as it is 
to allow drinking in the trust department of 
our bank. I am not a “blue nose” and will 
drink with the best of them but I agree with 
you on this matter. 

Yours truly, 
DovG as P, HUEGLI. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
August 7, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE L. MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR Morse: I am extremely 
interested in your views on the current 
southeast Asia situation. Could you please 
send me some information which explains 
your position on our policy there, or direct 
me to sources which accurately report your 
position in detail. Also, could you recom- 
mend any news publications which you think 
present a nonpartisan view of the situation. 
I am most interested in your interpretation 
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of our purpose in Vietnam and in your state- 
ment regarding the events which directly 
preceded the North Vietnamese attack on 
our ships. Thank you very much. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. RODGER BERNARD. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
August 5, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Just a line to express approval 
and support of your position in regard to 
Vietnam. 

I heard you at the City Club and approved 
your position as did many other members. 

Keep up the fight. 

Sincerely, 
Howarp H. VAN Nice. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
August 7, 1964. 
Senator MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I heartily agree with your 
views on the Vietnam situation and do hope 
you do all in your power to kill the resolu- 
tion in Congress whereby the President is 
given the power to interfere in Vietnam and 
other countries with military intent. 

Keep up the good work and try to get 
enough support to kill this unconstitutional 
resolution, 

Yours respectfully, 
ALICE HEDGPETH. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
August 6, 1964. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MORSE: I have always agreed 
with you that we should pull out of South 
Vietnam and put the whole problem into the 
hands of the United Nations. 

Now, having just finished reading the new 
book, “The Invisible Government,” and in 
view of recent developments, I am all the 
more convinced that we should get out of 
southeast Asia before the CIA gets us in any 
deeper. 

I hope those “cloakroom Senators“ that 
you mentioned on TV last night will have 
the courage to join you openly in your ob- 
jection to the resolution. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARA J. Davis 
Mrs, Leslie C. Davis. 
PORTLAND, OREG, 
August 5, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I heartily back your 
stand on Vietnam. Please continue to bring 
your point of view to the attention of the 
American public. 

Sincerely, 
JUDITH Bodds. 
CLATSKANIE, OREG., 
August 6, 1964. 
Hon. Warne L. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. Morse: We been getting your reports. 
It is nice to hear from Government’s activity 
on what is been done for our country, at this 
time, seems we are at war with someone in 
Far East. If we have interest in there, why 
can be settled peaceably, and stop killing 
boys. 

Mr. Morse, do your best to stop this war, 
and correet our economy at home, so people 
will have better understanding at home. 
Most States. Coming people are on relief, 
how long? To be at such ordeal, or we all 
become surplus, cannot see, or cannot un- 
derstand from our leaders’ standpoint. 

Again, we say stop the war, please, 

Yours truly, 
GEORGE MINKOFF. 
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AMERICAN PIPE & CONSTRUCTION 
Co., NORTHWEST DIVISION 
Portland, Oreg., August 6, 1964, 
Hon. Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Your statement re- 
garding our activities in Vietnam refiects 
my opinion exactly. Congratulations. 

Your continued opposition to an adminis- 
tration policy which appears determined to 
involve us in a senseless Asian conflict is 
most appreciated. 

Keep up the good work. 

With best regards. 

Very truly yours, 
Dean H, MITCHELL, 
Controller. 
PORTLAND, OREG, 
August 6, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator from Oregon, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Your stand on Viet- 
nam is to be commended. You have ex- 
pressed my views 100 percent. Keep up the 
good work. When the time comes, if ever, 
that the United States takes a slightly differ- 
ent tack on foreign relations I am sure our 
position as a world power will be restored. 

With best regards from a fellow Democrat 
and constituent. 

Sincerely, 
IOLA MCINTYRE. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
August 4, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MoRsE: A few nights ago I 
saw you on the “Insight” program. I believe 
you made a very informative and valuable 
presentation. Some of the points you pre- 
sented should be developed further, 

You brought out the point that the United 
States is presently violating certain articles 
of the United Nations Charter. 

I believe that we are a great country. An 
essential factor of greatness is goodness. 
Goodness involves, among other things, 
morality and respect for the law. Law based 
on moral principles must be obeyed, not just 
when it is easy, convenient, or suits our 
purposes to obey the law, but all the time. 

A country can be powerful without being 
great. A country must be good to be great. 

We stated in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence that we wanted the world to know 
why we believed in what we were doing in 
framing that document. I think the phrase 
“a decent respect for the opinion of man- 
kind” is included in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 

In other words, world public opinion is 
important; that decent respect of the world 
is important. Senator GOLDWATER seems to 
think that we should not care a bit about 
world opinion. This is a big mistake on his 


We cannot rely on world public opinion to 
make our foreign policy, but world public 
opinion is important, and must always be 
considered. 

We must take all threats to the peace to 
the United Nations. The point is not 
whether the United Nations can or will do 
anything about a particular threat. The 
point is that the United Nations is the body 
designed for handling world threats. 

Many people are willing to have other 
people bring their problems to the United 
Nations, or they are willing to bring prob- 
lems to the United Nations if they are stuck 
with a problem they cannot handle, or if 
they want to delay taking immediate action 
on a problem. 

We should not bring problems that in- 
volve the peace of the world to the United 
Nations only when it is easy or convenient 
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to do so. We should do this every time a 
threat to world peace arises. 

I believe that the reason we have not 
taken the Vietnam problem to SEATO and 
the United Nations is due to the fact that 
we are emotionally blocked by semantics. 
We are emotionally locked in (semantically) 
on Vietnam. 

Let me give you some examples, and I am 
certain you could provide a dozen more. 

If a Member of Congress argues with 
President Johnson on our policy in South 
Vietnam he is undercutting the President, 
and undermining our foreign policy. 

If he persists, he is uninformed in regard 
to the facts, and the administration has 
more knowledge, possesses all the facts, and 
is better able to decide the issue. 

If he does not wish to extend the war, he 
is “soft”; if he wishes to change our policy 
he is guilty of appeasement; or he wishes to 
neutralize the area and surrender to com- 
munism. Neutralization is becoming a dirty 
word, 

Frankly, if our case is as strong as Presi- 
dent Johnson says it is, we should be eager 
to use SEATO and the United Nations to 
help solve this problem. 

The trouble is that we are now using cer- 
tain emotional words that are actually rea- 
son destroying words. 

Once we can escape our fear of certain 
words, we can more intelligently handle our 
foreign problems. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT PARNAS. 


ENGINEERING & SALES Co., 


Portland, Oreg., 
August 5, 1964. 
In re Vietnam. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 


Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MorsE: I wish to express my 
complete support of your position on Viet- 
nam. 


I was amazed to hear Johnson’s war proc- 
lamation and regret very much that the 
American Government will honor an aggres- 
sive militaristic attack. The pretext in 
which no casualties or damage was inflicted 
sounds ridiculous. The enormous extent of 
the retalitory attack leads us to believe 
American military either promoted, agitated 
for, or welcomed the so-called attack. 

It appears that this is a method of salvag- 
ing the South Vietnam Government past the 
November election. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARL G. SANTESSON. 


SALEM, OREG., 
August 6, 1964. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: In my opinion your 
position on the present crisis in Asia is the 
correct one. I agree with you absolutely. 
You are one of the few informed people of 
our times who has the courage to dissent. 


God bless you. 
Sincerely, ; 
JAMES LARSEN. 
August 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 


Washington, D.C.: 
We are 100 percent behind you in your 
stand on Vietnam. 
Very best wishes. 
GILES G, SMITH. 


SALEM, OREG., 


August 6, 1964. 
US. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR Morse: I fully support your 
position that the United States is the provoc- 
ateur in South Vietnam and that you will 
not support a “predated declaration of war” 
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in Asia. I fully support your position as 
stated in this morning’s Oregon Statesman, 
Thursday, August 6. 
Respectfully yours, 
VERN NELSON. 


GRANTS Pass, OREG., 
August 6, 1964. 

Dear Senator: It is good to know there is 
one voice of sanity in the current war sit- 
uation, It is my modest opinion that John- 
son wants war in an election year. This war 
would be extremely popular. People have 
gone utterly mad. 

If war is declared, about the only one I will 
vote for is you. You seem to be the only one 
that knows what's going on. 

Yours truly, 
I. HEYER. 
Forest GROVE, OREG., 
August 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I wish to thank you for your 
valiant stand against the warmongers in 
Washington. Voice the antiwar people is 
the cry from so many peace-loving citizens. 

We have no business over there—just in- 
truders; no reason only to protect some big 
oil business or the Catholic Church, and to 
make votes for Johnson. Too bad that our 
Government should neglect important things 
at home and risk the lives of millions in a 
third war. 

We read your great effort before Congress 
to set them right. Thanks that we have 
someone there to champion what is right. 
God strengthen your hand. 

Kindest regards and God's blessing. 

THOMAS MORGAN. 
SPRINGFIELD, OREG., 
August 4, 1964. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: I just finished 
reading your article in the Reporter regard- 
ing former French Indochina. I also take 
the Nation. You have also written some 
good articles for it. I am proud of you, 
Wayne, and always pass the papers on, but 
it is surprising how few people are inter- 
ested in what our Congressmen are doing. 
Chas. Sauler, you, and I had a nice visit to- 
gether while eating lunch together. I am 
sorry to tell you that Mrs. Sales died sud- 
denly and we buried her a week ago. Beans 
and cherries need to be picked but it rains 
some every 24 hours. I think Bob Strank’s 
prospects are good. 

This is it for this time. Kindest regards 
to Mrs. Morse and the rest of the family. 

Sincerely your friend, 
JOHN H. STRUBE. 
PORTLAND, OREG. 
August 4, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Having followed 
your debate with Senator CooPER, having 
read your article in August Progressive, I 
cannot but admire your courage in present- 
ing so many facts on the question in an elec- 
tion year. 

Of course you were right in spite of the 
mighty armament interests and our Gov- 
ernment’s foolish involvement in such a 
mess. Our present policy seems to feel obli- 
gated to pursue the policies of Dulles, who 
knew little of the dangers. This was the 
grave mistake. 

Now to be elected for any office from dog- 
catcher to President it seems necessary to 
bring out the old paranoid prop (fight com- 
munism), and you qualify on that score. 
Reason, United Nations, SEATO, and the Ge- 
neva accord are forgotten. 

I am glad you are on the record in oppo- 
sition to this departure in foreign policy. 
Your effort was superb but I doubt the ad- 
ministration will have the nerve to stop, look 
or listen during the campaign. 

Felix Green’s book on China engaged my 
keen interest and convinced me that China 
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is on the make and that the West has in- 
flicted great injury on that country as his- 
tory shows. 
With kind regards and best of wishes. 
Sincerely, 
WALLACE A. PRATT. 


— 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
July 29, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: How many more 
American youths are to be sacrificed in a 
way with no chance of victory, a war with 
little support and much opposition from the 
people being “defended,” a war that for 
U.S. soldiers hasn’t even a name? 

The people of southeast Asia have an in- 
delible resentment of Western involvement 
in their affairs, a resentment acquired over 
decades of foreign rule. No military cam- 
paign lacking genuine support of the people 
has the slightest chance of success, regard- 
less of how many dollars are siphoned from 
the rank-and-file American taxpayer to 
finance it. This has been amply demon- 
strated, of course, by the bankruptcy and 
collapse of French military involvement in 
Indochina. 

If for no other reason, the cynical pro- 
nouncement made July 28 by Premier Khanh 
that he will send U.S. arms and men where 
he sees fit, in defiance of administration 
policy, should force us to withhold this 
extrav: t assistance. 

What “national interest” can possibly be 
served by continuing to invest potentially 
creative lives and vast amounts of money 
in a government which cannot rally the 
support of the population it purports to 
rule? The investment would be more to 
the point here at home, where many mil- 
lions still lack the decent material condi- 
tions prerequisite to true freedom. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN P. VAN HYNING. 
SALEM, OREG. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I have read in the 
American Legion magazine for August the 
arguments in “Pro & Con”: Should U.S. 
troops be withdrawn from Vietnam? 

In my opinion the Federal Government 
should withdraw our troops from Vietnam. 

If the people in Vietnam prefer commu- 
nism, let them have it. If all of Asia goes 
Communist, let it go. Can’t we buy the 
products we need from that part of the 
world and sell to them what they need from 
us? That would stimulate trade and save 
our boys’ lives. 

MICHAEL G. PANEK. 


HEPPNER, OREG., 
July 28, 1964. 
WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I received your last 
report today and read every word of it, and 
it was wonderful; you are doing a marvelous 
job for the United States and your powerful 
brain is continually at work to cut down the 
enormous waste of unnecessary expenditures. 

I will not write a long letter as I realize 
the thousands of letters you receive and have 
to answer, but I did want to let you know 
that I agree with you in many things you are 
fighting for and especially Vietnam, where 
we have wasted over a billion dollars and 
lost so many of our boys and what have we 
gained except waste of our taxpayers’ money 
and loss of face, if we did drive Red China 
out of Vietnam as soon as we withdrew our 
troops Red China would be right back in 
Vietnam again just like Khrushchev was right 
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back in Cuba again as soon as the blockade 
was removed. 

Now, please take care of yourself and get 
plenty of rest as our bodies have a limit for 
work and we need you so bad, we do not want 
anything to happen to you. 

With very best regards and wishes, I re- 
main, 

Yours very truly, 
ARCHIE D. McMurpo, M.D. 

GOLDSMITH, SIEGEL & GOLDSMITH, 

PORTLAND, OREG., 
July 22, 1964. 
Re southeast Asia policy. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR; Even before your historic 
address before the Portland City Club I had 
noted with approval your point of view op- 
posing the unilateral action of our country in 
South Vietnam. 

Your address before the City Club was as 
carefully reasoned and supported by author- 
ity as the best arguments before the Supreme 
Court. 

What logical answer can either Secretary 
Rusk or Secretary of Defense McNamara make 
to your position? 

Has there been introduced any bill in the 
Senate to terminate our unilateral action in 
southeast Asia, or requesting that United 
Nations undertake the burden? Possibly 
you could generate some action in the Foreign 
Relations Committee itself looking toward 
such an end. 

In any event, be the Paul Revere warning 
this country of the terrible debacle we are 
getting into in southeast Asia. At least in 
Korea there was the backing of the United 
Nations, whereas in the Vietnam situation 
our allies apparently believe, and probably 
correctly so, that this is a matter for the 
people of southeast Asia themselves to work 
out. 

Cordially yours, 
ARTHUR A. GOLDSMITH. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
August 8, 1964. 

Dear Mr. Morse: Today’s Oregonian car- 
ried the sad news of congressional endorse- 
ment of Vietnam policy. The one bright spot 
in the story is of your courage to vote “no.” 

Your general position on our involvement 
in Vietnam has been sound from the begin- 
ning, and is yet. 

So I thank you for truly representing my 
conviction (and for helping to form my 
conviction in the matter, too, I’m sure). 
Patriotism is not proven by emotional ad- 
herence to any Official policy, but by courage 
to seek the real values even when they fly 
in the face of official or popular values. 

More power to you. 

Sincerely, 
VERNON E. Ross, Jr. 

P.S.—I discovered Thursday evening that 
all my peace-minded friends have similarly 
rejoiced in your stand. T hope some write 
you. 

R. 


[From the U.S. Farm News, February 1964] 
Is THE UNITED STATES MAKING Wak ON THE 
VIETNAMESE PEOPLE? 

(By Hugh B. Hester) 

The violent attacks of the Diem govern- 
ment upon the Buddhists were helpful in 
one respect. These attacks enabled the peo- 
ple of the United States to see for the first 
time the cruel, corrupt, and vile character 
of the government which the leaders of the 
United States had placed in power in South 
Vietnam. This information, many believe, 
was made available to the people only be- 
cause the rulers of the United States became 
convinced that the Diem regime could not 
win the war against the Vietnamese people 
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and therefore had to be replaced. In addi- 
tion, Diem and his brother Nhu, unfortu- 
nately for themselves and families, made the 
fatal mistake of getting in touch with the 
Communist leaders in Hanoi, North Vietnam. 
(See New York Times, Nov. 8, 1963, and John 
M. Swomley’s article, “The Vietnam Revolt,” 
“Fellowship of Reconciliation,” November 
issue, 1963, New York, N.Y., Box 271.) 

This was a “traitorous” act under the 
Acheson-Dulles doctrine of world domina- 
tion, euphemistically called Communist con- 
tainment. The immediate results were (1) 
President Diem was murdered; (2) the Diem 
regime destroyed; (3) the CIA gained another 
Pyrrhic victory; (4) U.S. international pres- 
tige was further lowered, and finally, a golden 
opportunity was lost to stop the senseless 
slaughter of the Vietnamese people. 

The assassination of Diem and his brother 
Nhu, therefore, accomplished nothing of 
value. The military junta, “free’’ world style, 
immediately took over and the usual diplo- 
matic recognition promptly followed. Other 
probable results are: (1) The war against the 
Vietnamese will go on as formerly; (2) the 
usual starvation, torture, and murder of the 
little people of this small and defenseless 
country will continue; and finally, the U.S. 
Government will go on fighting and financing 
this undeclared war against a people whose 
only “crime” is a desire for peace, national 
unification, and independence of outside 
interference. 

The U.S. Government has financed this war 
for the past 18 postwar years: 9 years for the 
French Government (a government which 
Churchill and Truman insisted be returned 
to Indochina at the end of World War II 
against the earlier advice of Roosevelt). And 
since 1954 for reasons which the U.S. “lead- 
ers” have never fully explained to their own 
people. 

Was it not the U.S. Government, under 
the control of John Foster Dulles and his 
crowd, that repudiated the 1954 Geneva Con- 
vention in violation of a Dulles pledge: a 
pledge given at the time, in the name of the 
U.S. Government, not to interfere with its 
provisions? Had the provisions of this con- 
vention been fully implemented, no Buddhist 
monk would have found it proper to commit 
suicide; the peasants would not have been 
placed in concentration camps, euphemis- 
tically called strategic villages; the crops of 
the people, the foliage and forests of the 
nation would not have been destroyed or 
denuded by U.S. chemicals; and no Viet- 
namese man, woman, or child would have 
been “fried” by U.S. napalm bombs, dropped 
by pilots trained and directed by US. 
servicemen. 

Was it not Dulles and his crowd, therefore, 
who prevented the unification of Vietnam, 
1956, through free elections as provided for 
at Geneva, 1954? And was it not Dulles and 
his crowd that brought the brutal, cruel, and 
ruthless gangster group of Diem to power in 
South Vietnam? So long as the Diem regime 
confined its barbarous methods to the torture 
and murder of the “godless” opponent, the 
Vietcong, apparently no pangs of conscience 
troubled Mr. Dulles. 

For once it became possible to label the op- 
ponent a Communist and make it stick, 
nothing else mattered. He then became an 
outlaw and outcast. He no longer belonged 
to the family of man. This dehumanizing 
of people, of course, has always been the 
obiective of the directors of cold wars, what- 
ever the race, color, or creed, or the time and 
place in history. First make a monster of 
the opponent, and then his murder became 
honorable, free from “Christian” conscience. 
In the First World War it was praiseworthy 
and honorable for Americans to kill Germans 
because the Germans were “Huns.” In the 
Second World War it was lawful and laudable 
for the German “Huns” to murder millions 
of innocent men, women, and children, first 
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because they were Jews and later because 
they were Jews, Poles, Russians, French, Nor- 
wegians, and/or Communists, all members of 
“inferior” races. 

And so it is now in South Vietnam. The 
brutality of our ally in this basically civil 
war has been dramatically revealed and docu- 
mented by the distinguished Australian war 
correspondent, Wilfred G. Burchett, in his 
latest book, “The Furtive War: The United 
States in Vietnam and Laos,” recently pub- 
lished in New York by International Pub- 
lishers. (Price $3.95.) Even much worse 
than the U.S. Government’s support of this 
monstrous regime has been U.S. planning of 
the concentration camps, euphemistically 
called strategic villages, under the direction 
of Dr. Eugene Staley, the denuding of the 
forests, the destruction of crops, the killing 
of birds and animals and even people with 
U.S. chemicals, again under the direction of 
the U.S. military forces. All of these are 
recorded and documented by the author. In 
this book, in condensed form, for the first 
time, the U.S. reading public has access to 
the plots, counterplots, intrigues, and Mach- 
javellian-like maneuvers of its Government 
in southeast Asia. 

This writer, in a short article in Liberation 
magazine, June-July issue, 1961, quoted from 
Joseph Alsop’s column, “Matter of Fact,” 
New York Herald Tribune, September 9, 1959, 
to show how the U.S. Government plotted 
the overthrow of the neutralist government 
of Laos in 1958, and was planning its over- 
throw again in 1960. In the same article he 
quoted the British writer, Graham Greene, 
London Times, January 6, 1961, who reported, 
“Nobody with any knowledge of Laos is 
likely to deny that Prince Souvanna’s goy- 
ernment has been undermined by the aid 
given by the United States to the rightwing 
forces,” and continued, “In four winters in 
Vietnam I was an unhappy witness to the 
disintegration caused by the intrigue of the 
American underground agencies.” Jack Ray- 
mond (New York Times, January 9, 1961), 
gives an even more bizarre account of Ameri- 
can meddling. Under the headline, “U.S. 
General Runs Quiet Laos Team,” he wrote, 
“Whatever success the Laotian Government 
has scored in battles with pro-Communist 
Pathet Lao forces can be attributed in large 
part to effective training by a special U.S. 
unit, headed by a colorful West Pointer nick- 
named “the Prussian.” “The Prussian” was 
U.S. Brig. Gen. John Arnold Heintges, a Ger- 
man by birth, then on loan to the CIA, 
Later, according to the Associated Press, 
April 21, 1961, “the Prussian” and the mem- 
bers of his unit were put into U.S. Army 
uniform. 

All through this period the U.S. mass in- 
formation media were reporting that only 
the Communists: Red China and North Viet- 
nam, were violating the Geneva Convention 
of 1954, which had been established to end 
the Indochinese war. A United Nations in- 
vestigation team found these charges false, 
but it failed as usual to report the illegal 
activities of the U.S. Government noted by 
Graham Greene, Joseph Alsop, Jack Ray- 
mond, and the Associated Press. 

Throughout much of 1962 the U.S. mass 
information media again charged Laotian 
Reds, the Pathet Lao, with violations of the 
1961 cease-fire agreement. Author Burchett 
explodes this by quoting from a dispatch of 
the London Times Washington correspon- 
dent, May 24, 1962, to the effect that the 
U.S. CIA was responsible for the cease-fire 
breach, not the Pathet Lao. The dispatch 
stated, “The CIA provided the (Gen. Phoumi 
Novasan and his forces) with funds from 
their capacious budget * * *.” It is appar- 
ently not uncommon at all for the depart- 
ment of the sovereign state to pronounce a 
public policy for propaganda purposes, while 
using another department as a cover to carry 
out its real policy. In this case the CIA was 
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actually making policy and it is highly im- 
probable that it was not doing so with the ap- 
proval of the Commander in Chief, President 
Kennedy, if not under his direct orders. 

Hugh Deane, a distinguished U.S. citizen 
and writer, places the responsibility for what 
is now happening in southeast Asia quite 
bluntly in these words: “The events that led 
directly to the war in South Vietnam began 
in 1954, and the decision primarily respon- 
sible for them was made in Washington.” In 
this small pamphlet, “The War in Vietnam,” 
(a Monthly Review Press publication, New 
York, N.Y., 50 cents per copy) Author Deane 
confirms as much of what Burchett recorded 
in “The Furtive War: The United States in 
Vietnam and Laos,” as space permitted, 

In the August 10, 1963, issue of the Nation 
magazine, Helen B, Lamb (a former economic 
analyst for the Center for Economic Studies, 
MIT) reports: “The exiles (in Paris) all 
give the same answer as to how the rebellion 
in South Vietnam started, It was triggered, 
they said, not by the machinations of North 
Vietnam, but by the peasants themselves, re- 
acting to the savage, repressive acts of Diem’s 
army.“ She continued: “The exiles are unan- 
imously horrified by America’s military 
conduct of the war (such as) destroying 
crops by poisonous chemicals, forcing people 
to live in strategic camps (called concentra- 
tion camps by the exiles), and burning whole 
villages as revenge for harboring a single 
Vietcong guerrilla.” 

All the sources this writer has been able 
to discover confirm the report of the “Paris 
Exiles” that the South Vietnamese rebellion 
was triggered by the Diem regime and its 
murderous measures made possible only by 
U.S. support and often at U.S. direction. 
Most of the South Vietnamese problems 
clearly bear the trademark “Made in the 
United States.” Even if the cruel. crimes 
committed by this authoritarian, inhuman, 
and tyrannical regime were not participated 
in by U.S. military and civilian forces, as 
some clearly are now, the massive material 
and military support given it would make the 
U.S. Government a party to these crimes, 
The Diem regime could not have committed 
these crimes without support. No one has 
ever proven that Adolf Hitler personally 
murdered anyone, but he made it possible 
for the murder of millions. 

Unfortunately, the average U.S. citizen 
knows little or nothing about these things. 
Why? Largely because his press, radio, and 
television commentators and his Govern- 
ment have not deemed it prudent to fully 
and truthfully inform him. They are afraid 
he would, like the “Paris Exiles” be hor- 
rifled by the inhuman acts of his Govern- 
ment. They are afraid to let U.S. citizens 
know the truth about Government activities. 
Is this not why the U.S. Government permits 
only its chosen agents to travel to Albania, 
China, Cuba, North Korea, and South Viet- 
nam? 

The problems of Vietnam, like the other 
divided states and the underdeveloped areas 
generally cannot be solved by the United 
States or any of the other big powers. They 
can only be solved by the people directly 
involved. This presupposes, however, non- 
interference in the affairs of other nations 
and people by the big powers. It assumes 
also the free exercise of the right of self- 
determination as proclaimed for all, but 
usually denied the small- and medium-sized 
nations. 

Mr. John Foster Dulles, then U.S. Secretary 
of State, quite frankly and openly repudi- 
ated the principle itself—determination in 
a speech before the Overseas Press Club, 
March 29, 1954, when he said, “Under con- 
ditions of today the imposition on southeast 
Asia of the political system of Communist 
Russia and its Chinese Communist ally, by 
whatever means, would be a great threat” 
(“On the Brink,” p. 96, by Davis and Hester, 
a Lyle Stuart publication, New York, N.Y.). 
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This statement of U.S, foreign policy has 
never been changed or repudiated by the 
U.S. Government, 

The people in the underdeveloped areas, 
of course, need economic assistance from 
anyone capable of giving it, but this should 
be supplied through the United Nations and 
under its direction. One of the greatest 
blunders of the Truman administration, 
notable primarily for its blunders, was the 
destruction of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. UNRRA, 
as it was commonly known, was truly uni- 
versal in scope, based on real need, non- 
charitable, as all nations contributed pro- 
portionately to their abilities, and it was 
nonpolitical in character. Aid designed for 
political purposes is worse than no aid at 
all. This is so because it is usually military 
in character, and this either promotes war 
or prevents necessary change. The latter in 
turn makes revolution necessary in order to 
achieve economic freedom from oppression. 
Any objective analysis of U.S. postwar aid 
will clearly show this. 

The problem of Vietnam belongs in the 
United Nations, with the full participation 
of its own people and neighboring states 
which are not members of that world or- 
ganization. The U.S. Government cannot 
solve the Vietnam problem even though it 
is now probably at the peak of its power. 
The U.S. Government cannot rule the world, 
and its rulers should abandon the attempt 
to do so; nor can any other government or 
group of governments, and they, too, should 
abandon the ideas. The world is too large, 
its people too diverse, and its needs too com- 
plex for this. International cooperation 
must replace force, if we are to survive. 

The failure of U.S. leaders to recognize this 
basic fact is primarily responsible for their 
difficulties in China, Cuba, Germany, Korea, 
and elsewhere. Mr. Kennedy put the South 
Vietnamese situation quite neatly in his Sen- 
ate speech, April 6, 1964, when he stated, “I 
am frankly of the opinion that no amount of 
American assistance in Indochina can con- 
quer an enemy which is everywhere and at 
the same time nowhere * *. For the United 
States to intervene unilaterally and send 
troops into the most difficult terrain in the 
world * * * would mean that we would face a 
situation which would be more difficult than 
even that which we encountered in Korea.” 

Now is the time for President Johnson to 
apply the wisdom of Senator KenNepy’s Sen- 
ate speech. Now is the time for him to 
repudiate once and for all time the paranoiac 
policies of Dean Acheson and the late John 
Foster Dulles. Fortunately for him, General 
de Gaulle has suggested an honorable way 
out: Get the United States out of South 
Vietnam as he got the French out of Algeria. 
And he should do it now. 

Even the conservative New York Times 
states, “President de Gaulle’s proposal to 
neutralize the Indochina states is neither 
new, radical or unthinkable, despite the cur- 
rent public hostility of Washington and 
Saigon.” (New York Times editorial, Feb. 
1, 1964.) 

And Mr. Walter Lippmann, certainly not a 
Chinese apologist, has this to say on the 
same subject, In southeast Asia we have 
bolted the door and do not have that indis- 
pensable part of any sound strategy, a fall- 
back position. This is where General de 
Gaulle is in fact rendering us a signal service. 
He is opening the door to the possibility that 
southeast Asia can be saved from Chinese 
conquest by political development which can 
be stimulated by any diplomatic bargaining 
which can be undertaken” (New York Herald 
Tribune, Feb, 4, 1964). 

The Maginot-minded people in the U.S. 
Department of State, the Pentagon, and 
much of the U.S. power elite, it seems to this 
writer, make the fundamental mistake of as- 
suming that the character of so-called com- 
munism is changeless and its nature neces- 
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sarily monolithic. No myth in ancient or 
current history is more insupportable, more 
untenable, or more absurd than this paro- 
chial concept of today’s world. 

Nevertheless the U.S. Secretary of Defense, 
Robert S. McNamara, reported to the House 
Armed Services Committee, January 27, 1964, 
that the Vietnamese war “was going badly” 
and the United States must be ready “to 
take all necessary measures” to prevent a 
Communist victory. He did not spell out 
these “necessary measures” but every in- 
formed person must now realize that the so- 
called Vietnamese government forces are not 
going, whether this junta or several later, 
= win the war against the Vietnamese peo- 
ple. 

The U.S. Government has these choices: 
(1) Get out of Vietnam as President de 
Gaulle recommends and turn it over to an 
international conference; (2) carry on as 
presently, which can only mean eventual 
military defeat; or (3) escalate the war by 
taking it over completely as was done in 
Korea. 

This is why it is imperative that the con- 
cerned people of the United States inform 
their leaders by every nonviolent means pos- 
sible that they do not want war in Vietnam 
and cannot support one there. They should 
insist that the U.S. leaders call an interna- 
tional conference for the settlement of this 
dispute. And they should be supported in 
this call by people everywhere. For this is a 
world problem, and the world must have a 
voice in its solution. Otherwise, it is al- 
most certain to escalate into the unthinkable 
thermonuclear war and “journey’s end” for 
man. 

HUGH B. HESTER, 
Brigadier General, U.S. Army (Retired). 


(The writer of this article was Director of 
Procurement of Supplies for General Mac- 
Arthur’s forces in the southwest Pacific 
from Australian sources under Reverse Lend 
Lease Agreements, 1942-45, and in charge 
of the Food and Agricultural Program, U.S, 
Zone of Germany, 1945-47.) 


[Twenty-five copies of this leaflet for $1] 


CHINESE ATTITUDES VERSUS U.S. AGGRESSIONS 
(By Hugh B. Hester) 


According to the Associated Press, October 
16, 1963, President Kennedy told seven edi- 
tors of women’s magazines in two on-the- 
record interviews (June 14 and August 1, 
1963) that “General and complete disarma- 
ment will not be possible without a change of 
attitude by Communist China.” Didn't the 
President put the cart before the horse? 
Is it not U.S. policies that prevent general 
and complete disarmaments instead of 
Chinese attitudes? 

What does the record show? Did not the 
U.S. Government violate the United Na- 
tions Charter provision, prohibiting one na- 
tion from interfering in the domestic affairs 
of another, when Mr. Truman placed the 
7th U.S. Fleet in the Chinese Straits of 
Formosa, June 1950? Was this not an act of 
war also against China by the United States? 

The Chinese leaders so consider it for the 
reasons noted below. They point out that 
Chiang Kai-shek, Winston Churchill, and 
Franklin Roosevelt agreed at Cairo, Egypt, 
1943, that Formosa was a part of China and 
would be returned to China after victory 
over the Japanese. This was confirmed at 
Potsdam (Berlin, Germany) by Atlee, Stalin, 
and Truman, August 1945. In accordance 
with these agreements, they continue, the 
Japanese military forces on these islands sur- 
rendered to Chinese military forces at the 
end of the war in the Pacific. It is true that 
the Cairo and Potsdam agreements were not 
formal treaties, but executive agreements 
generally have the same force in interna- 
tional law as treaties. Most of this vast 
code consists of the former. 
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The record also shows that the illegal U.S. 
act of war against China, June 1950, took 
place 4 months before the Chinese entered 
the Korean war. Allen S. Whiting, in a 
Rand Corp. research study, “China Crosses 
the Yalu” (the MacMillan Co., N.Y., 1960) 
completely exonerated China from any com- 
plicity surrounding the start of the Korean 
war. He also shows as the “United Na- 
tions” forces approached the 38° parallel 
in the counter offensive that the Chinese 
leaders tried desperately to warn them 
against crossing the North Korean border, 
stating such an act would involve one of 
China’s core interests. These warnings were 
disregarded with the result: “China Crosses 
the Yalu.” 

Many people in the United States do not 
know it, but some very distinguished inter- 
national lawyers believe that the United 
Nations forces, under U.S. command, com- 
mitted an act of aggression when they 
crossed the 38° parallel. There is even con- 
siderable evidence to support the charge that 
some U.N. forces crossed this parallel even 
before authority was given by the United Na- 
tions for them to do so. 

Did the editors ask the President why the 
United States insists upon keeping Chiang 
Kai-shek in nominal possession of Formosa, 
the Pescadores, Quemoy, and Matsu Islands? 
Or didn’t they know that the U.S. Govern- 
ment agreed in 1943, and again in 1945, that 
these islands belonged to the Chinese? Did 
they ask the President why the U.S. Govern- 
ment has violated, and continues to violate, 
Chinese territory by air, land, and sea 
through aid to the pretender, Chiang Kat- 
shek? 

There is no evidence that the above facts 
were discussed by the President with the 
editors of the women’s magazines. What an- 
swers, if any, were given by the President to 
the following questions: Who has kept 
China from occupying her charter seat in 
the United Nations? Who has refused nor- 
mal relations including trade, and who has 
done everything possible, except actual inva- 
sion, to prevent others from normalization of 
their relations with her? 

These are not rhetorical or theoretical 
questions. An honest answer to all of them 
is required, if we are to have peace. The 
record will show, in the opinion of this 
writer, that the U.S. Government has com- 
mitted many acts of aggression against the 
Republic of China of which only a few have 
been listed above. China is not the sole vic- 
tim of these illegal—in an international 
sense—acts. Charges of U.S. aggression 

t Iran, 1953, Guatemala, 1954, Cuba, 
1961-62, could be made and supported in the 
opinion of many international lawyers. 

Whether charges of aggression against the 
U.S. Government in the instances cited above 
would be sustained by an international court 
would ultimately depend, of course, upon 
the composition of the court. But no court, 
however corrupt or prejudiced, could fail 
to find that the U.S. Government has violated 
its commitments under the United Nations 
Charter in many instances, and in addition, 
the OAS Charter in the case of Cuba. The 
fact that the U.S. Government has not been 
so found by the U.N. General Assembly, or 
the U.N. Security Council, is attributed solely 
to the simple fact that the U.S. Government 
and her “allies” control too many votes in 
these two bodies. The Assembly and Secu- 
rity Council are political, not judicial bodies. 

In the light of the above, does it not come 
with poor grace for the President to try to 
cover up the massive increases made, and 
continuing to be made, in armament by his 
administration by charging that “general and 
complete disarmament will not be possible 
without a change in attitude by Communist 
China"? Isn't this typical Kennedian“ 
doubletalk? Harrop Freeman, a distin- 
guished professor of law, Cornell 2 
and his wife, Ruth, in a book, Dear Mr. 
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President,” cite scores of instances of double- 
talk in Mr. Kennedy's career. These seem to 
be an innate part of his political philosophy. 

What would be the attitude of the people 
of the United States toward a foreign govern- 
ment which had announced as public policy 
many times its intention of destroying the 
U.S. Government? And what is even much 
more important, the U.S. Government has not 
only announced these intentions against 
both China and Cuba, but has been for years 
taking active steps to implement them. 

Why the feigned hurt and surprise by the 
Kennedy administration and its two prede- 
cessors, that the Chinese Government and 
people do not like the U.S. Government. 
Would the people of the United States be 
fond of a foreign government that placed a 
Benedict Arnold on Staten Island, and main- 
tained him there, as a pretender to power 
over them? 

That a change in attitude of the Chinese 
Government and people is necessary before 
disarmament is possible, is true, but a fun- 
damental change in the U.S. Government's 
policies toward China is a sine qua non of 
China’s change in attitude. It is U.S. Gov- 
ernment policies around the world, not 
Chinese attitudes, that make impossible gen- 
eral and complete disarmament. 

HUGH B. HESTER, 

Brigadier General, U.S. Army (Retired). 


Postscript: This was written before Mr. 
Kennedy was assassinated, but it was the 
policies of his administration the writer was 
criticizing. These have not changed and, 
unless and until these are changed, nothing 
can prevent eventual world disaster. China 
simply cannot live with these policies perma- 
nently and concerned citizens should never 
permit an opportunity to pass without so 
informing the U.S. power elite of this lone 


fact. 
HUGH B. HESTER. 
VIETNAM, 1964—KOREA, 1950 


Senator Wayne Morse, of Oregon, has 
declared that the United States is already 
extending the Vietnamese war into North 
Vietnam and the “plan is to use nuclear 
weapons.” (See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 
14, 1964, p. 7927.) 

Senator Morse and too few other out- 
standing Senators are warning their col- 
leagues and hoping to alert the people of 
this Nation to “McNamara’s war,“ as MORSE 
dubbed it. 

Our newspaper editorial in July of 1950 
said: “We pointblank refuse to peddle the 
delusion that the Korean adventure is a way 
to peace. We also bluntly reject the thesis 
that American honor and prestige will be 
advanced by those who seek to make our 
country the policeman for world reaction and 
counterrevolution.” 

This newspaper and its farm organization 
stood alone against the NFU’s 75-year war 
then. U.S. action in Vietnam now is merely 
an extension of the same policy by the same 
establishment. 

Recent information of Truman’s order to 
recognize China in March of 1950 was re- 
versed by the hidden government that, like a 
panther, has laid in wait to pounce upon the 
defenseless peoples of the world who seek 
their freedom as we sought and got ours in 
1776. 

Misinformation on the alleged strength 
of the United States in Korea is one of the 
greatest dangers we face. Morse rightly 
warns: “If the advocates of our present 
policy could only get a wide section of Amer- 
ican public support for that kind of opera- 
tion, we would start losing American boys by 
the score.” 

In 1950 Marcantonio fought alone against 
the Korean “police action.” Now there are 
many allies in the Senate, but the people are 
silent. 

Correspondence with the White House and 
the State Department on U.S. activity in Viet- 
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nem appears in the April issue of Farm 
ews. 

Two dollars gets U.S. Farm News and a 
campaign to get out of Vietnam. 1024 
Grand (9), Des Moines, Iowa. 

New BEDFORD, MASS., 
August 10, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: Many thanks for your 
thoughtful and independent position in the 
Senate in reaction to the Vietnam crisis. 
Our U.S. provocation in the area has been 
enormous. If the truth were presented to 
the U.S. people clearly I think that all of 
us would see how doubtful our actions in 
defense of “freedom” in the area have been. 
Ultimately the problems of the area have to 
be solved over the conference table. Let 
us all bend our efforts to this end. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. C. M. PATTERSON, Jr. 
POMONA, CALIF., 
August 9, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR: My family and I support 
your views regarding the war in South Viet- 
nam. Continue your courageous fight on 
our behalf. 

Sincerely, 
R. M. YERBY. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
August 9, 1964. 

Dran SENATOR Morse; Your forthright, 
logical position on the dangerous southeast 
Asia turmoil is the only correct one. 

Our Nation’s democratic tradition is being 
sullied by our interference with other dem- 
ocratic processes. 

Louis DINNERSTEIN. 
New Tonk, N.Y. 
August 9, 1964. 

SENATOR WAYNE Morse: Thank you greatly 
for your latest demonstration of courage, 
sanity, humanity, practicality, and respon- 
sibility in voting against support of Presi- 
dential power in Vietnam. The war in Viet- 
nam is criminal; the U.S. Government is in- 
volved in a criminal act, and those who sup- 
port it are to one degree or another, criminal, 

MICHAEL MURPHY. 


AUGUST 9, 1964, 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: I want to thank you 
for voting against stepping up the Vietnam 
war. 
I trust you will continue in your opposi- 
tion to it. 
Sincerely yours, 
MARIAN C. FPRENYEER. 
P.S.—Written on train. 
MCF. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
August 8, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR: Your stand against our 
making war in Vietnam is a courageous one 
and this is to extend our appreciation and 
thanks for your voice—against this great 
provocation for another Korea—or worse. 

It is madness. There must be millions of 
people in this country for whom you are the 
only spokesman. So please continue to wage 
the good peace, 

HAROLD Kays. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
August 9, 1964. 

Dear Sm: History will vindicate you and 
Senator GRUENING, 2 of 90. 

MacArther’s warning about war on the 
Asian mainland will haunt us. Also the U.N. 
Charter pledges: “No interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of sister states.” 

You have the thanks of all unblinkered 
Americans. 

Sincerely, 
ELLWOOD Gross. 
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San Francisco, CALIF., 
August 7, 1964. 
Dear Sm: Congratulations on your courage 
and integrity and sense in foreign policy, 
both southeast Asia and foreign aid. Keep 
it up. 
M. Raos. 


I certainly want to pat you on the back 
for your stand on the southeast Asia war, 
also the Alaska Senator. 

Your truly, 
A, CARPENTER. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
August 10, 1964. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE: 

Your negative vote on President Johnson’s 
actions in North Vietnam meets with my 
approval. I commend you for your courage 
to carry through your convictions. 

Would you please send me a copy of your 
speech made on the Senate floor. 

Thank you, 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry Goon. 
EucLID, OHIO, 
August 7, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Keep up the dissension. Keep 
us out of southeast Asia. Yours is the lone 
sane voice. 

J.D. VON PISCHKE. 
Avucust 6, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Thank you for your 
strong stand on the Vietnam issue. We ap- 
preciate your courage in going against the 
tide. 

We don’t want another war. We don’t 
even want another “police action.” 

Let us, as a peace-loving people, abide by 
the Geneva Convention. Let us withdraw 
all U.S. forces from southeast Asia. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. RUTH KAHN. 
TRUDI KAHN. 
NIA KAHN. 
LAURIE KAHN. 
LonG BEACH, CALIF., 
August 7, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR MoRsE: Just to assure you 
of my support for your continued opposition 
to the war in South Vietnam and your vote 
in the Senate today in nót supporting the 
President's action in Tonkin Bay. 

Sincerely, 
EILEEN E. FOLSOM. 

My admiration on your refusal to support 
the united front resolution favoring the inci- 
dent's response. 

Give em hell at the convention, WAYNE, 

J. MARQUARD. 
SEATTLE, WASH., 
August 6, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR: Have just read an article in 
the morning P.I. “MorsE Says United States 
Shares Blame for Viet Crisis.” Like a voice 
crying in the wilderness, but how right you 
are. 

Hope you can get the President and others 
to see the truth of what you say and not 
let us get dragged into a predated war. 
So few people really understand what has 
been going on over there for so long. Have 
tried to talk about it with my own family 
and even they think I am soft on commu- 

All we can do is keep on trying. Will 
write my own Senators now, too. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. ADELINE B. ISTAS. 


RESPONSE ON VIETNAM 


To those who have taken the time and 
effort. to inform themselves on the back- 
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ground of U.S. involvement in Vietnam and 
the alternatives which were open to us to 
resolve the situation, the military escala- 
tion directed by President Johnson comes as 
an appalling shock. 

With only Senators Morse and GRUENING 
voicing opposition to our policy, at this writ- 
ing, it occurred to me to inquire at their re- 
spective offices as to the response being regis- 
tered by their constituents, via letter and 
telegram, to their dissenting position. I was 
informed that Senator Morse had received 
200 telegrams by 11 o’clock on the morning of 
August 6, and that “all but 1 or 2” 
congratulated him on his stand, taken the 
previous afternoon, condemning our actions 
in Vietnam. Senator GruENING’s office re- 
ported on the same morning that of several 
thousand letters received during the past 
few weeks on Vietnam the percentage was 
“between 400 and 500 to 1 in support of the 
Senator.” 

It may be that the constituents of Sena- 
tors GRUENING and Morse are better informed 
than most of the American public, but a poll 
of the general electorate in this country 
might well reveal, on the basis of the above 
statistics, that our war in Vietnam is not 
only stupid and unjust, but lacks the sup- 
port of the average American citizen. 

Marx W. CORNELIS. 

WASHINGTON. 


[From Washington News, Aug. 13, 1964] 
VIETNAM GIMMICK 


Sm: Is President Johnson's belated action 
in Vietnam going to fool the American pub- 
lic? I don't think so. It was obviously a 
vote-getting gimmick. Election year jitters? 

Barry GOLDWATER has been urging for 
years that we stop shaking our knees every 
time the Commies raise their ugly little PT 
boat heads. 

Apparently the President, realizing that he 
cannot control the racial riots at home, has 
decided to divert the attention of news 
media to one of the many areas that should 
have been cleaned out long ago. 

RUTH COULTER. 


Ler’s Get OUT 


President Johnson’s order for United States 
air action in North Vietnam increases the 
danger for a world conflagration. We invite 
intervention by China and Russia, and with 
it, the escalation into nuclear war, The 
location of our ships was legal but provoca- 
tive in the present tense situation. 

Just why are we in South Vietnam? Does 
this country belong to us? Is it not possible 
that there is a legitimate revolution of 
the people going on there? The Government 
now in South Vietnam was not elected by 
the people and does not represent them. 
South Vietnam has known nothing but tyr- 
anny for the last 10 years, yet we insist 
on & policy of noninterference in everything 
but fighting. 

A negotiated settlement by all countries 
concerned is the best solution. The President 
must call for the reconvening of the Geneva 
powers—the countries, including the People’s 
Republic of China, which settled the French 
Indochina War in 1954—to plan the demili- 
tarization and neutralization of the whole 
southeast Asia area. 

MIRIAM LEVIN. 

CHEVY CHASE. 


THE “MADDOX” INCIDENT 

Taken at face value the account by the 
Defense Department of the battle in the Gulf 
of Tonkin appears to be a clear-cut case of 
unprovoked attack by North Vietnam on 
American naval ships in international waters. 
But if one stops a moment to consider why 
such an attack should be launched the pic- 
ture becomes murky indeed. Why should 
North Vietnam, without provocation, attack 
two U.S. destroyers? Did North Vietnam, 
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with its 40 or 50 torpedo boats, expect to do 
in the U.S. 7th Fleet? Hardly. 

The answer as I see it is that North Viet- 
nam was very definitely provoked and, fur- 
ther, that it was provoked for a very definite 
reason. The question of how the provoca- 
tion was brought off is secondary. The fact 
that the President and the chief U.N. dele- 
gate assume self-righteous postures is sim- 
ply par for the course, which has been 
played often in the past few years. It is, 
in fact, expressly the value of such provoca- 
tion, if successful, relative to the American 
position in South Vietnam that leads to 
the conclusion that the situation must have 
been provoked. In other words, consider- 
ing the weakness of the American position 
in the south, the sudden appearance of the 
Tonkin Gulf battle and its outcome is sim- 
ply too fortuitous an event for that position 
to be viewed as independent of it. As to why 
North Vietnam took the bait, even under 
the most extreme provocation; it miscal- 
culated badly. 

Furthermore, this action is probably pre- 
paratory to the landing of South Vietnamese 
forces in some number on the long north- 
ern coatline, a coastline no longer defended 
by 40 or 50 torpedo boats. 

By way of conclusion it is not difficult to 
see that what is taking place now in Vietnam 
is a nautical variation of the tactic used 
against the Cuban Air Force in the days 
before the Bay of Pigs invasion. I believe 
we can expect at least one and possibly two 
more related moves before the actual land- 
ings begin. In general, however, I believe 
that the liabilities which fractured the Cuban 
adventure will shortly appear in this new 
effort. In short, we are about to be graced 
with a Far Eastern Bay of Pigs. We deserve 
nothing less. 

HERMAN M. HEYN, 

BALTIMORE, 

TUCSON, ARIZ., 
August 11, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Tucsonians support your proposal to ne- 
gotiate to end aimless. Vietnam war. Names 
follow. 

ROSLYN EINFRANK. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
August 10, 1964. 
WAYNE B. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations. You are right. Bombs 
will not bring democracy to Vietnam. Give 
us peace, 

LAWRENCE Rose, M.D. 
San FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
August 11, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Sincerest appreciation, your truth in Sen- 
ate, where sorely needed. Many with you. 
Peace in honor. 

ROBERT M. MAXEY. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
August 10, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please accept my congratulations on your 
sane and courageous stand regarding Viet- 
nam. Keep it up. 

Mrs. V. SURIAN. 


Nutter, N.J., 
August 9, 1964. 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: When I read your 
statements concerning our Vietnamese and 
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southeast Asian policies, I regretted not being 
a resident of the State of Oregon. I would 
be proud indeed to have a voice like yours 
to represent me and my family in the Senate 
of the United States. 

It is heartening to realize that there is at 
least one Senator who has the intelligence 
and the courage to point out the immoral 
nature of our presence militarily in south- 
east Asia and the violation of international 
agreements which this presence entails. It is 
particularly difficult to speak out at times 
when jingoism and bipartisan “patriotism” 
both insist that other nations of the world 
must be cast in a mold formed by some of 
our political and military leaders, 

May your courage not fail you in the fu- 
ture when it becomes necessary to speak out 
against false self-righteousness in our for- 
eign policy, and may you find increasing 
support among the liberal Members of the 
Senate. 


Respectfully yours, 
GERALD STILLMAN. 


cc: Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, 


SAN Francisco, CALIF., 
August 10, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thoroughly support your sane, courageous 
opposition to U.S. military adventure in 
Vietnam. Hope you prevail. 

Mrs. Rax CHAPMAN. 


BERKELEY, CALIF. 
OAKLAND, CALIF., 
August 11, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Admire and support your courageous stand 
against Vietnam war. 
CORRINE and Tom GOLDSsTICK. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
August 10, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I support your position on Vietnam. 
Thanks for your sanity. You must be heard. 
BARBARA BLASKO. 
Baysme, N.Y., 
August 11, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U. S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Heartily support your stand on withdraw- 
ing troops from Vietnam and reconvening 
Geneva Convention. 

BENJAMIN, DOROTHY, PETER HOLZMAN. 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
August 10, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Bravo for your stand for peace in the 
Vietnam crisis, 
JANE BISHOP. 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
August 10, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your fight against Vietnam war wonderful. 
Tell Senator GruENING, too, My future 
children thank you. 

WILLIAM D. LEARNED. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
August 10, 1964. 
U.S. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I am one of your 

stanch supporters even though I’ve known 
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Sig Unander for over 20 years. Mentally, he 
would flounder about in but one of your 
shoes. 

Your fight against the press has far more 
importance than is at first apparent to our 
fellow citizens. I have watched with dismay 
the gradual change of their mission, which 
is to purvey the news—the facts—to what the 
press now regards as its primary mission, 
that of molders of public opinion. Public 
opinion, if I read the publishers’ aims cor- 
rectly, should coincide with that of the 
editors and this they strive to accomplish 
by use of semantics in the reporting of the 
news, columnists of whom they are sure, and 
sometimes by deliberately falsifying the news 
by leaving out some of the pertinent facts. 

Editors are free to have thier own opin- 
ions but it should be restricted to the edi- 
torial pages or under the signature of the 
editors, not by pretending to report the facts. 
This is a most serious question that con- 
fronts us. 

I am also in accord with your fight against 
aid, but not on the grounds that we are 
throwing away our money, I believe that 
our help should be restricted to what the 
country can produce within its own confines. 
Take food as an example. We are changing 
the eating habits of people. We are giving 
them means to buy meat and wheat which 
the country itself has never produced, and 
can never produce. As long as we provide 
the means, this will work. One day, we 
will get tired of this drain on our own re- 
sources and their people will have to go back 
to the rice, beans, etc., which has nourished 
them for centuries. The result will be dis- 
content, disease, and even starvation be- 
cause the country itself cannot produce 
what we have obliged them to be accustomed 
to. The same goes for steel mills and other 
facilities which we are installing in coun- 
tries which cannot produce the raw mate- 
rials. It will then be our own fault. 

Keep up the good work. 

Sincerely, 
Oscar COLCAIRE. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
August 11, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We strongly support your stand against 
American intervention in Vietnam. 
Keep it up. 
Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. Vrror HONIG, 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
August 10, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
You have earned place American history. 
Keep up the fight. 
Mr. and Mrs. AUBREY GROSSMAN. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
August 10, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations for your forthright stand 
on Vietnam. Please keep up good fight. 
We're with you. 

MARCIA ROSE. 
Aucust 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Over the radio, sev- 
eral times, I have heard your expressions of 
concern over our active participation in the 
war in South Vietnam. I should like to take 
this opportunity of commending you on your 
courage in declaring your principles. I must 
say it takes a lot of courage, in the light of 
what happened in Dallas almost a year ago, 
to voice a contrary opinion, publicly. Even 
though your voice in the interests of human- 
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ity is but one of a minute minority, it will 
and must be heard; and it is. 

I am deeply concerned about our activities 
in southeast Asia. Why are we actively en- 
gaged in an undeclared war, many, many 
thousands of miles from our shores which, to 
all appearances, poses no threat to our home- 
land. Our concern about the spread of com- 
munism is no excuse for helping to bolster 
up rotten regimes which are already totter- 
ing. Furthermore, if communism is an idea, 
it cannot be killed, no matter how many peo- 
ple are killed, and we might as well become 
realistic and accept the world as it is, not as 
it might have been in the Dark Ages. 

I am for peace and would like to see 
elected an administration which will main- 
tain peace; but, it would appear that both 
our political parties stand on the same plat- 
form, with this difference that Senator GOLD- 
WATER openly comes out for war, while our 
present administration is carrying on a war— 
even one not declared by Congress. 

Very respectfully yours, 
NETTIE SCHWARTZ, 
San Marcos, CALIF. 


LANSING, MICH., 
August 11, 1964. 
WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Urge favorite son candidacy to present 
your Vietnam and constitutional views to 
Nation. Wholehearted support. 

Morcan COLLINS, 
SANTA Monica, CALIF., 
August 6, 1964. 

Hon. Senator War Nn Morse: Thank you for 
your remarks to the Senate (and to the 
press) concerning our behavior in South 
Vietnam and particularly concerning our 
part in the PT boat affair. Are you the only 
intelligent, honest, and courageous person 
left in government? 

Basing my thinking on previous collusion 
between the military, the CIA, and the press, 
my first thought was that the PT boat at- 
tack had been staged. Lack of details is 
tending to confirm my hunch. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES KOHFELD. 
SOMERVILLE, N.J., 
August 8, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR MORSE: I support your stand 
on southeast Asia 100 percent. Keep up your 
work for peace. You speak for the interests 
of the majority of the people in the United 
States. Tf it is not too much trouble could 
I have copies of what you consider your re- 
cent important speeches to pass around to 
interested friends. 

Stand firm. 

ALLEN GOLDBERG. 


REDDING, CALIF., 
August 8, 1964. 
Hon. Senator Morse, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We want you to 
know that we are grateful and proud of your 
wise and courageous stand in general, and in 
the present east Asian crisis in particular. 
And there are many who share our appre- 
ciation of you. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. F. W. WENNER. 


Audusr 7, 1964. 
Senator Morse; I feel a deep sense of 
gratitude to you for your courageous stand 
against our action in Asia. If only more 
of our leaders were of your strength and 
wisdom, there may be hope for this world. 
Sincerely, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


MARCELINE JONES. 
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Sours ORANGE, N.J., 
August 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S, Senate, 


Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Sm: Once again you have proved to be 
a giant among little men. 

We gratefully support your efforts to bring 
an end to the immoral, illegal war in Viet- 
nam and to achieve a diplomatic solution. 

y yours, 
ROBERT F. and LUCILLE Becker. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear S: Thank you for taking your stand 
to expose those things that are not right. 
We appreciate the fact that this is not the 
way to make friends of influential people, 
and sometimes it is political suicide. We 
admire your courage and forthrightness. 

Many times you will be standing alone, 
but stand, won’t you? Others seeing your 
bravery will rally around, for guts begets 


ts. 
wat your leisure, should you desire, send 
us names of honest courageous souls who 
need encouragement. 
A friend of the cause. 
Sincerely, 
Jim PUGH. 


New Yorg, N.Y. 
Saturday. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Morse: This is to express 
support for your Vietnam stand. Thank you 
for having the courage to say what you did. 

Having viewed pictures in Life magazine 
of the atrocities committed by “our side,” I 
wonder at our claims of moral superiority. 

Whatever happened to Senator FULBRIGHT’S 
suggestion that we reassess our foreign 
policy? 


y, 
BEATRICE RUTH WILLIAMS 
Mrs. R. C. Williams, 
Sr. Louis, MO., 
August 10, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: This is to commend 
you for your stand in the Senate on the 
Vietnam issue and to say that I and many 
others agree with you. We should not be in 
South Vietnam. It is not a military prob- 
lem, and should be dealt with in the U.N. or 
a 14-nation conference. 

I see no reason why the United States 
should refuse such a meeting. President 
Johnson claims it would be a conference to 
ratify terror—which is a false, meaningless 
statement. 

In the face of the possibilities a hot war 
which would develop into nuclear bombing 
and involve all the great powers—such ex- 
cuses cannot be tolerated. 

We must work for a solution—but not a 
military one—because it is not possible. The 
U.N. should be strengthened and all nations 
should be members—this is where the world's 
hope for peace lies—and we must use it. 

Respectfully yours, 
ILSE SHANK. 


HAVERTOWN, PA., 
August 10, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I wish to commend 
you for your forthright and courageous 
statements regarding the Vietnam situation. 
With your voice being heard I feel that all is 
not quite lost in the battle for reason in this 
problem. 

Please keep fighting. There are many be- 
hind you. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs, JULIAN J. GASPARRO. 
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ANAHEIM, CALIF., 
August 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: In these days of 
hysteria in high places, I commend you for 
your stand on Vietnam. 

Very truly yours, 
A. TIFFANY. 
Huron, S. DAK., 
August 8, 1964. 
U.S. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE SENATOR MORSE: Just a word of 
praise for your (almost alone) determined 
stand against the so-called Asian resolution. 
It appears there was no need for it at this 
time. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. B. HENRICHSEN. 


LILLINGTON, N.C., 
August 10, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: I wish to take this 
opportunity to commend you for your vigor- 
ous fight against so much foreign aid that 
serves no great useful purpose and also for 
your almost single opposition against the 
surrender of congressional control of the use 
of power by the President in the area of 
war. Further, I like your spirit of inde- 
pendence and the firm stand for right under 
law, even in the face of great opposition. I 
would like to see a greater voice in favor of 
law and order for more enforcement against 
crime and violence. I enclose copy of letter 
that expresses my individual opinion against 
present-day conditions, with the understand- 
ing that you are not in any way bound by 
my view. 

Yours very truly, 
WALTER LEE JOHNSON. 
Fort WORTH, TEX., 
August 8, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: You are right by 
wanting to refuse placing all power in the 
President's hands. It seems to me we should 
fight our own wars. I do not have any faith 
in the United Nations. Look what happened 
at Suez; at least, as I remember, the U.N. 
took the responsibility of the situation there, 
and put the canal right back into the hands 
of the Egyptian Government. 

I still believe our Congress should declare 
war, and that looks like we have one. 

Senator Morse, it seems to me we should 
at all times keep a strong defense of our 
country. I just do not believe we should 
merge in a one-world government. That 
looks like this disarmament program is a bad 
thing for the United States. 

Thanks to you for speaking out on these 
matters. They are very serious. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. EDITH KNIGHT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
August 6, 1964. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: It must be very diffi- 
cult to steadfastiy maintain as you have 
that the United States should remove them- 
selves from the Vietnam civil war. For your 
position up to date I have admired you. 
For your very courageous dissent yesterday, 
you have a good deal more of my respect. 

I agree completely that the United States, 
whether 3 miles offshore, or 6 miles offshore, 
had no business “patrolling” in the waters 
off North Vietnam. It was, in my eyes, prov- 
ocation of the most highhanded sort. The 
“retaliation” of the United States against 
the gunboat bases was outrageous and very 
dangerous gamesmanship-type stuff. 
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Again, my most sincere regard for you and 
best wishes in the dissents to come. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. ELLEN B. SIMER. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
August 9, 1964. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Washington D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: Escalation of 
the war in Vietnam would be madness. Im- 
mediate negotiation is the only rational 
course. Senator Wayne Morse has made 
abundantly clear that our Vietnam policy 
has been open to severe criticism in the past 
and that our present claim that we are re- 
sisting aggression is obviously false. I 
— 0 urge you to support Senator Morsr’s 


Yours truly, 
JULIET GREEN. 
WHITTIER, CALIF., 
August 7, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 


Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: As one U.S. citizen, 
I heartily approve of your no vote on the 
measure giving President Johnson the war 
power. 
Yours truly, 
WALTER PLAUT. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
August 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sm: Our sincere compliments 
to you for your forthright, courageous stand 
on our recent actions in Vietnam. 

Yours, it seems, is the only voice the peo- 
ple have with the courage and conviction to 
question policies and actions that could lead 
to another international conflict. 

More power to your, sir. 

Cordially yours, 
AUL ZUDAW. 
ANNA BROADCASTING CO., INC., 
ANNA, ILL., August 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I admire your courage, 
There are too few who are willing to take 
a stand they believe in and stick to it. You 
are in a much better position to learn the 
facts of the Vietnam situation than I but 
you may be interested in the enclosed edi- 
torial. 

If you have time to drop a line giving your 
reaction to this, I would certainly appreci- 
ate it. 

Sincerely, 
Don MICHEL, 
Manager, Radio-Anna. 

P.S.—You might pass the extra copy to 
the Senator from Alaska if you think he 
would be interested. 


[Radio-Anna editorial, Aug. 6, 1964] 
THE CRISIS IN VIETNAM AND OUR GOVERNMENT 


The current crisis in Vietnam is cause for 
great concern to all of us. In this case, as in 
some previous instances we must depend for 
the time being, almost entirely, on news re- 
leased by our Government, since there is 
little else available. The action is taking 
place in areas where our correspondents are 
not permitted to be. Therefore, as one of 
the top United Press International men in 
New York told WRAJ yesterday, it is some- 
what like trying to describe a penquin battle 
at the North Pole, through secondhand re- 
ports, 

We must, he said, take some things “on 
faith” at this point, remembering that the 
record of our Government for truthfulness 
has, overall, been considerably better than 
that of the Communists. 
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However, that is not to say there is not 
reason to look between the lines of the Gov- 
ernment dispatches. It is a sobering fact of 
life, that our Government has, in recent 
times, given us cause to doubt the truthful- 
ness of some of its statements. 

Quite fresh in our memory is the Cuban 
incident in which our Central Intelligence 
Agency trained an exile army, equipped it 
secretly and sent B-26 bombers over Cuba 
to bomb Castro’s airfields, with fake Cuban 
markings on the planes, and had the pilots 
land in Florida and say they had deserted 
from Castro's air force, while in fact they 
were trained, equipped, and sent over Cuba 
by our own Government. 

You will recall that our Ambassador to the 
United Nations, Adlai Stevenson, eloquently 
defended us against charges that we were 
guilty of aggression against Cuba, only to 
learn later that these were, in fact, our 
planes. 

There have been other incidents: the U-2 
flight over Russia that President Eisenhower 
at first denied was a spy flight, even though 
we had been carrying out such flights for 
some time, and others. 

These incidents cause thinking people not 
to always take at face value our official Gov- 
ernment pronouncements. Again quoting a 
high United Press official: “we used to be- 
lieve that an official Government announce- 
ment could be depended upon * * * after 
the Cuban incident, we became so wary that 
if the Government made an announcement 
that ‘Today is Tuesday’ we began to look 
around at the calendar and wonder if it 
really was.” 

This is not to say that any falsehoods have 
been ated in the current Vietnam 
crisis by our Government. At this point all 
we can do is take on faith the news from 
our Government sources in Vietnam. And 
we recognize that our Government has, 
overall, earned a reputation for being 
truthful. It is disturbing, however, to realize 
that there are instances in the not too dis- 
tant past when the American people have 
been deceived. 

One high Government official—Assistant 
Secretary of Defense Arthur Sylvester—even 
made the statement after the Cuban crisis 
that the Government has an inherent right 
to lie, to save itself when it’s going up into 
a nuclear war. This is a policy which cannot 
be tolerated and which was promptly chal- 
lenged by the news media of this country and 
was to have been thrashed out once and for 
all in a conference between Government and 
the press. That meeting was postponed and 
never held; so the question remains unan- 
swered, Does the Government have the right 
to lie, at any time? We think not. For this 
then puts the responsibility on mortal men 
of deciding just when it is necessary. 

We don’t think men are capable of render- 
ing this judgment. 

The purpose of this editorial is to point out 
the need for concern, the need for insistence 
upon the part of the American public, on 
basic honesty and integrity in the Govern- 
ment of our great country. For if we would 
stray from these principles too far we would 
become like those countries whom we now 
oppose. The Communists have long been 
guided by the principle that the end justifies 
the means. Chester Bowles said in an inter- 
view over this station one time that the 
Communists cannot be counted on to keep 
their word—only so long as it is to their ad- 
vantage to do so. 

In times of crisis like these we must unite. 
We must pull together. If war should come, 
we must all put our shoulders to the wheel 
and bear the burden, for we have a truly 
great Nation, the most freedom, the highest 
privileges of any citizens on the earth. And 
we cherish these freedoms dearly. 

We must, however, guard against destruc- 
tions of these freedoms from within, by in- 
sisting upon absolute, basic honesty from 
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those who we choose to lead us, from the pre- 
cinct committeemen to the highest officials 
of the land. 

For if honesty should ever become obsolete 
our Nation would fall. 

Let us hope that when the Vietnam crisis 
of 1964 becomes a part of history, that our 
Nation will have more reason to hold its head 
high than it did after the Cuban Bay of 
Pigs flasco of 1961. 

Don MICHEL, 
Manager-Editor. 
LANCASTER, CALIF., 
August 11, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE: 

It is gratifying that you continue your 
efforts to oppose the policy of the State De- 
partment and the militarists in their war in 
southeast Asia. You are outstanding in 
honesty and decency. Have just learned 
that only you and Senator GRUENING have 
the integrity to vote against the President’s 
request for congressional approval of con- 
tinuation of U.S. war against the people of 
that brutalized country and surroundings. 

It is certain when the history of this time 
is recorded for posterity you will be the most 
outstanding personality to honor. 

It still remains a fact that the United 
States cannot ever win the war against the 
Asian people even with all its military might. 
And every day this senseless and sickening 
brutality against a nation continues it takes 
us nearer to the point of no return. 

The best of good wishes and praise to you. 

Sincerely, 
PEARL R. GOODING. 
Aucust 6, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Thank you for con- 
tinuing to be intelligent and independent. 
I thoroughly approve your stand against the 
resolution backing more military action in 
Vietnam. 

It appears to me that a deliberate attempt 
has been made recently to create a war-scare 
mentality concerning Vietnam in the news 
media. I would appreciate your sending me 
a copy of any statements you have made 
recently on the subject, especially since I 
feel that the news generally available is so 
distorted. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. ELAINE V. DAVENPORT. 

RENTON, WASH. 

CHICAGO, ILL., 
August 9, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

HoNoraBLE SR: I want to thank you for 
your principal action in refusing to vote in 
favor of the President’s authorization of at- 
tack in North Vietnam. I am in accord with 
your belief that the Congress should not 
abdicate its responsibility to declare war. 

Very truly yours, 
HELEN RUEBEN. 
MONTEREY, CALIF. 

Sm: Information here is hard to come by, 
but on one radiocast your name was men- 
tioned as having opposed President John- 
son’s actions in Vietnam, if this is true, and 
I hope it is, I would like to compliment you 
on your stand, It was undoubtedly considered 
unpopular, un-American, and unpatriotic. 

It seems at this time that this precipitous 
action has not led to immediate conse- 
quences, but it well might have, and was (as 
far as my meager information can tell) un- 
warranted. Looked at from even an objec- 
tive American standpoint, the apparent ag- 
gression of the United States is hard to con- 
tinence. Looked at, as it must be, by the 
rest of the world, it is nothing less than out- 
right aggression. It seems to me that a coun- 
try as powerful as the United States need not 
retaliate to such an extent. 
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I attend Reed College, Portland, and if you 
would care to speak there, I could possible 
arrange it, though I represent only myself. 
Anyway, I wanted to let you know that some 
people do agree with your position. 

STAFFORD LELAND. 


Bronx, N.Y., 
August 8, 1964, 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: May I be privileged 
to add my voice to that of the minority in 
our country. Your voice of reason has given 
us a beacon of hope for a world at peace. 

Is it not time to reappraise over policy 
of using force and with if the menacing 
threat of a full-scale war? 

We have the peacekeeping machinery to 
maintain a world at peace. The present pol- 
icy of Mr. Johnson in Vietnam strikes terror 
the very hearts of all of us. 

Your courage and your strength are in the 
best traditions of all that we hold most 
dear—an independence of mind and the 
courage to articulate it. 

With profound respect. 

TRIZ MERDE. 


Aus 10, 1964. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SIR: Hurrah for Senators Morse and 
GRUENING. 

They're the only ones in Congress with 
enough brains and honesty to see the Viet- 
namese situation clearly. 

Withdraw American forces from North 
Vietnam. Negotiate. 

We know that the official version of the 
story of the attack on the Maddox omitted to 
mention a crucial fact—that the American 
ship was escorting South Vietnamese raiders. 

E. W. BrRocKMAN. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Avovsr 10, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I wish to express my sincere admiration 
for your convictions and the courage to ex- 
press them. Let me assure you that a good 
many people share your convictions and re- 
gard you as their spokesman. Even in the 
Senate there were 10 abstentions when the 
vote on our policy in Vietnam was taken. 

This certanly is an instance when the 
minority is the purveyor of truth, and not 
the majority as we are used to thinking. 

Guns and bombs cannot settle interna- 
tional problems, they can only destroy; there- 
fore, we must reject them. We must rely on 
negotiation, on neutralizing of South Viet- 
nam. We must use peaceful means in order 
to live. 

So keep up the good work for peaceful solu- 
tions, or else guns and bombs will destroy 
us all. 
Respectfully, 

Iba Goon, 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Forest HILLS, N.Y., 
August 9, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I apologize for not 
having written sooner; there is no excuse. 

Thank you very much for having stood up 

the war hysteria in the Vietnam 
crisis. It is becoming increasingly common 
that whenever some incident occurs, the 
factors causing it are ignored, and it is 
viewed simply as a matter of national honor. 
There can be no honor in aggression, or in 
accusing the victim for defending itself. 

It is difficult forming an accurate judg- 
ment of exactly what happened, for we only 
have one version of the incident. There 
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must be some way of increasing the avail- 
ability of information. I do not think this 
is a danger to our security, but the converse 
is definitely a threat to democracy. 

Once again, thank you for following your 


conscience. I wish you were Senator from 
New York. 
Sincerely, 
ROBERT PAM. 
, FLA., 

August 10, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 


Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Thank you for your 
opposition to the participation by the United 
States in the internal affairs of Vietnam. 
Your analysis of the situation is just, and I 
was glad to see Mr. Reston of the New York 
Times questioning who was first to punch. 

Defensive war usually turns out to be 
offensive and defensive weapons are & 
temptation to any military mind. It is why 
I am a pacifist and for total disarmament. 
To use it is the best way, the Christian, if 
not American, way. 

Sincerely, 
JESSICA PRICE. 

PS—I urge you to please back the 
Quebec - Washington - Guantanamo Peace 
Walk (CNVA) in its efforts to gain permis- 
sion to sail from Maimi to Cuba at once. 


J.P. 
BERKELEY, CALIF., 
August 10, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 


Washington, D.C. 

My Dran SENATOR: No doubt you received 
many letters thanking you for your stand 
against our policy of aggression in Vietnam. 
Unfortunately it becomes more and more 
apparent that our democracy is not strong 
enough to stay the bloody hands of the Pen- 
tagon with its warmakers; while you stand 
alone as one shining light above those many 
who act as rubberstamps and remain too cow- 
ardly to cry out against the needless slaugh- 
ter in South and North Vietnam. 

Respectfully yours, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I want you to know 
how very much our family respects you. You 
personify intellectual integrity, courage, and 
true humanitarianism in an age where bel- 
ligerent nationalism is the safe and accepted 
role for the politician. We have heard some 
of your speeches read over KPFA, listeners 
sponsored radio in Berkeley, and applaud 
your stand on Vietnam. Certainly, the prob- 
lem there (and elsewhere) is essentially polit- 
ical and economic and not military. 

Thanks to you, a voice of reason is heard 
in the land: As Socrates was to Athens, so 
you are to the United States. Please con- 
tinue to do all you can to enlighten your 
colleagues and the American people. You 
are not alone, Senator; there are a great 
many for whom you speak. 

May God bless you in every way. 

Yours, 


IRENE LAND. 


J. W. HACKETT. 
Sr. Lovis, Mo., 
August 9, 1964. 

Dear Sm: May I join the hundreds whom 
I am sure have written to you extolling your 
vote against allowing the President a free 
hand in southeast Asia. 

I feel that the retaliatory bombing of North 
Vietnam shows a complete lack of under- 
standing of present world situation. It is a 
return to the anachronism of the old policy 
of containment. 

Peace can best be achieved through an 
expansion of the United Nations and 
neutralization of peripheral areas, such as 
southeast Asia. 
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I am beginning to feel that for Democrats 
such as myself there seems to be no home. 
President Johnson is, unfortunately, adopt- 
ing many of the stances of Senator GOLD- 
WATER. There are a great many, even here in 
this midwestern heartland, who wish to do 
something but are stymied. It is as though 
we the people have no voice in any of the 
affairs in our country. We can write to the 
newspapers and write to our Congressmen. 

What do you suggest? 

Sincerely, 
JUSTINE EISEMAN 
Mrs. Wm. B. Eiseman. 
AVGUST 9, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I have just written 
to Senators CLARK and Scort voicing my dis- 
pleasure with the exodus from the Senate be- 
fore your speech the other day and telling 
them that I am in complete agreement with 
your views on Vietnam. I shall follow this 
letter with letters to FULBRIGHT and KEATING. 

Your courageous stand in this situation 
has made me very happy. It’s nice to know 
that even one person isn’t afraid to speak the 
truth. Unfortunately, one isn’t enough. 
Keep up the good work, though and perhaps 
there will be people who will listen. 

I think the United States is the greatest 
country on earth and I long to see us become 
a world leader in the true sense—that of a 
nation concerned with the welfare of all other 
people; with the liberty of all other people. 
To see the United States prostituting its 
great technological advances to exploit and 
terrorize lesser nations is indeed a sad thing. 

Again, keep up the good work. Some 
of the people have heard already; others must 
hear also. 

Gratefully, 
P. A. POWERS. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


— 


Corona DEL Mar, CALIF., 
August 7, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: We have been following 
your work on the Vietnam situation and re- 
gardless of the fact that we are backing the 
President to the fullest of our capabilities 
we do have the feeling that you are right on 
the Vietnam situation. It is quite possible 
that North Vietnam is well off with their 
present type of government and at no ex- 
pense to us. A recent television series tends 
to bear out this fact. One thing for sure the 
kids are getting a good education just as 
they are in the U.S.S.R. and Cuba, too for 
that matter. The fact that the educational 
system is not being run by some outside re- 
ligious institution is of course “the nigger 
in the woodpile.” We do not feel that some 
of those countries are ready for our type of 
so-called freedom. We cannot blame them 
if they had to accept if they (in taking on 
our ideology) had to accept some of the ideas 
concerning civil rights, exploitation by the 
“loan sharks” and the sinister “tax dodging” 
foundations, a dishonest stock market, col- 
lusive bidding against the Government, etc., 
in the package. In other words we have a 
lot of “dirty linen” that should be cleaned 
up before we advise some of these new na- 
tions how to “set up shop.” We holler a 
lot about freedom but evidently there can 
be too much of this sort of thing and it has; 
as Mr. F.D.R. so aptly put it, “Freedom of the 
wolf.” And it is more of this sort of free- 
dom that the Goldwater crowd would thrust 
upon the country. Make the rich richer and 
the poor poorer is the motto which is nailed 
at the masthead of the Goldwater brand of 
GOPism. Give our best regards to the 
Senator from Alaska who is working with 
you. I am sending a copy of this letter to 
Secretary Rusk. He would be surprised to 
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know the number of “run of the mill” folks 
who believe that we are wasting our time 
and money in Vietnam. 
Sincerely yours, 
WARREN S. LOUD. 

P.S.—Sure glad to see you appearing on 
television, It gives the people something to 
think about. 

WINNETKA, ILL., 
August 9, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: Many thanks for your coura- 
geous stand against giving the President the 
right to declare war without coming to the 
Congress for approval. Yours is a lone voice 
for sanity today, but we live and hope that 
your colleagues in Congress will follow your 
lead and stop this mad race toward extinc- 
tion. 


AvucustT 10, 1964. 
Hon, Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The American people who are 
not brainwashed will thank you forever for 
your courageous stand against the interven- 
tion of President Johnson in Vietnam which 
has ruined the good name of America around 
the world. 

Thank you again. 

Yours truly, 
JOSEPH QUARANTA, 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 

BELLFLOWER, CALIF., 
August 7, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I want to commend you on your 
courageous stand against the Government 
policy in Vietnam. I am sincerely in accord 
with you and believe that our present policy 
of supporting these corrupt unwanted gov- 
ernments should be stopped. 

I think also it is about time to change 
our ridiculous position on Cuba and go along 
with our European allies and also Canada 
and open up trade with her again. She 
would of probably never turned to Russia 
for help, but we intended to starve her into 
submission so what else could she do. 

Sincerely, 
CARL O. BENSON. 
SILVER SPRING, MD., 
August 9, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I want to congratulate you, 
and I want you to know that I fully support 
the stand you have taken on Vietnam, both 
now and in these last months. 

Please do not lose heart because you are a 
great voice and force to all of us who want 
peace more than anything in life. 

Your ardent admirer, 
RUTH STARIN. 
DETROIT, MICH., 
August 8, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I thank you for standing up and 
voting against the North Vietnam resolution. 

The course being followed of magnifying 
the authority of the President as Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy and ignoring 
the constitutional power of Congress over the 
military I regard as of far greater danger to 
the Republic than any Communist menace. 

The bombing of North Vietnam bases was 
a face-saving action necessitated by Presi- 
dential big talk—Presidential commitments 
made without constitutional authority—that 
gave the “free world” dictator of South Viet- 
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nam a beautiful opportunity to call on the 
President to make good his words. 

There is irony in the fact that Great Brit- 
ain now comes forth with paper support, 
while not sufficiently concerned to come for- 
ward with real military support of the Presi- 
dent’s program in South Vietnam. Mr. 
Lodge should have a very interesting time 
making explanations abroad. 

Respectfully, 
GEORGE M. Montross. 
BALTIMORE, MD., 
August 7, 1964. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Be strengthened by 
the thought that many are thankful that 
there is at least one voice in our Senate that 
speaks sanely of the events in Vietnam. Hold 
firm and talk loudly, in the hope that reason 
may yet prove as contagious as fear and 
panic. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD W. IRELAND. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., 
August 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR. SENATOR Morse: More power to you 
for your stand opposing President Johnson’s 
resolution. I am ashamed for my country. 
We are presenting ourselves as bullies to the 
world. 

There are too many pressing problems here 
at home. Instead of wasting our money, 
why not spend it on our own people. Just 
think of all the free medical care we could 
afford with the money spent in Vietnam. 
We could even afford to support all our poor, 
deserving or not. 

I felt sad that only you and Senator GRUEN- 
ING saw the Vietnam situation for what it is. 

This country plays games with war be- 
cause it has never seen the horrors of World 
Wars I and II on our own blessed soil. 

Oh, well, like the saying, God takes care 
of fools and children.” 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. CONCETTA SAGERT. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
August 9, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington. D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR Morse: I wish to congratu- 


late you on your courageous stand in voting 
against the resolution backing President 
Johnson's actions in the current Vietnam 
crisis. I believe, with you, that the President 
should, not be given so much power to wage 
war, and in the particular situation, that 
the United States has no business in Viet- 
nam, The area should be neutralized and 
arbitrated by some neutral body, such as the 
United Nations. 
Sincerely yours, 
EVELYN LEWERT 
Mrs. Robert Lewert. 
Rxx, N.Y. 
August 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am glad you voted 
against the action in Vietnam. Thousands 
of mothers like me will thank you for it. 

Any unilateral action of this sort is bound 
to weaken the United Nations. And I had 
hoped for some more mature response from a 
country like the United States that has such 
a superiority of weapons at its disposal. I 
think we set a bad example which the Turks 
are now following. 

Please keep up your efforts no matter what 
criticism you receive. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. GORDON WEBBER. 
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New York, N.Y. 
August 10, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Thank you for television broad- 
cast and your vote against the recent bomb- 
ings in the Middle East. Not enough people 
are aware of the danger of a trigger-happy 
administration. 

Yours truly, 
MADELEINE G. Sacus. 
SCARSDALE, N. T., 
August 5, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Thank you for your position on 
the President’s actions in Vietnam. It is 
quite refreshing in this day of “going along 
with the majority” to see a human being of 
your stature standing up for what he feels 
is right. A government cannot expect its 
citizens to follow the law or have respect for 
the latter when they see our leaders so ob- 
viously take advantage of their positions and 
not use our Constitution as it was intended. 

I will add that the action taken was what 
should have been done. I only feel it should 
have been the decision of Congress and not 
the Executive. 

Although you and I are not in agreement 
many times, I felt compelled to go on record 
when we were. Thank you again, sir. 

Sincerely, 
Dorcet Lomax. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
August 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: There is no need for 
me to remind you of the cynicism of the 
policy of our Government as a whole regard- 
ing the crisis in Vietnam, You have shown 
the American people that you lack neither 
understanding nor courage by taking a forth- 
right stand against this obnoxious policy. 

The provocative actions in the Gulf of 
Tonkin—actions ordered by the President of 
the United States—culminate a series of 
atrocities which will one day rank with 
those perpetrated by the Nazis. Unfortu- 
nately we Americans have even less justifica- 
tion for claiming ignorance than do the Ger- 
mans, Our press, though bias, has until 
very recently reported a great deal of the 
truth. The nature of chemical warfare, the 
ordeal of the Buddhists, the unpopularity of 
the many governments of South Vietnam, 
and the hypocrisy of the United States re- 
garding the Geneva agreements should be 
apparent to all. Can anyone forget the 
photographs of the victims of our air at- 
tacks on Cambodia? Yet it is true that the 
American people do not care to remember 
and are united in its support of a man who 
has insured his election by betraying the 
real interest of the people. 

This sad commentary on our country may 
indicate that we are no longer fit for world 
leadership. It certainly indicates that we 
are not morally fit for world leadership. 
While we may deserve destruction, it is im- 
possible for me to see my young students, so 
full of life and yet so ready to die for false 
idols, without breathing a sigh of regret. 

Very truly yours, 
PARKER BARATTA. 


New Tonk, N.Y., 
August 9, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Congratulations on 
your courageous and forthright stand on the 
Vietnam crisis. 

I am sure that all intelligent Americans 
are grateful for the two lone voices of reason 
in the Senate. Would that you could per- 
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suade some of your colleagues to join you 
before the situation deteriorates any further. 
Cordially, 
MARIANNE WELCH. 
Aucust 8, 1964, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear Sir: Congratulations for your worthy, 
moral, and human stand on the Vietnam 
situation. If your request for the cease- 
fire there is recognized, it will be a great serv- 
ice to the good and welfare of all mankind. 
Attached is a letter (duplicate) of the one I 
wrote to President Johnson. Could you 
show it to Senators CHurcH (Idaho), 
MANSFIELD (Montana), and Congressman 
Ryan (New York) who are also concerned 
with stopping small wars, that could lead 
up to a total-suicide war in which no one 
would win. 

Attached is a leafiet that was handed to 
me. I asked for more. I signed one and 
sent it to President Johnson with the letter 
I wrote him. 

Bless you and Senators AIKEN, BARTLETT, 
CHURCH, COOPER, ELLENDER, GRUENING, 
JOHNSTON, MANSFIELD, PROXMIRE, and Con- 

en RYAN, FARBSTEIN, BURTON, SILER, 
and the others who are also concerned for 
peace. 

Good luck to you in your worthy endeavors 
to bring peace, sanity, and safety to the 
world. 

Respectfully, 


JERSEY Crrx, N.J. 
(Copy of letter I sent to President John- 
son:) 


HAROLD E. FACKERT. 


AUGUST 8, 1964. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

Dear Sm: It is to be hoped that all small 
wars and every war shall be stopped now, 
before someone presses the total-world-sui- 
cide button and annihilates the whole hu- 
man race. Remember, please remember, 
our worthy late President John F. Kennedy 
said: “Mankind must put an end to war or 
war will put an end to mankind.” And 
Dwight Eisenhower said: “No member of the 
human race can discover victory from such 
desolation a nuclear war would bring.” 

I hope you will take this Vietnam situa- 
tion to the conference table and help save 
this earth planet for the children and pos- 
terity. Peace is the only deterrent, to pre- 
vent the world’s destruction and stop smal] 
wars that are a threat of bringing the hor- 
rible, terrible, final blow. 

Think of your children's welfare and all 
other children throughout the world. As 
Dagmar Wilson said: 


“To this new life we brought to birth 
We owe our heritage, the earth.” 


Yes, I would like to see you keep on living 
too, and carry on President Kennedy’s tra- 
ditions. 

Yours respectfully, 
HAROLD E. FACKERT. 

JERSEY Crry, N. J. 

P.S.—Author George Adams said: “More 
war anywhere is unthinkable for intelligent 
human beings.” 

I hope all mankind will reach this heighth 
of intelligence and prevent wars. 

H.F. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
August 10, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR; Thank God we have in our 
legislative body one man with the courage 
and conviction to stand before the Ameri- 
can people and tell the truth about our 
involvement in Vietnam and associated 
areas. Like Alexander the Great, we want 
to control the world, and I fear that we are 
fast losing the respect and confidence of 
many of the other nations. 
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With appreciation and respect for your 
position, I am, 
Yours sincerely, 
C. WHITNEY. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
August 7, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear SENATOR: Just a note of gratified 
endorsement that there is at least one sane 
mind on Capitol Hill with guts enough to 
buck the zombies. 

Please don’t abandon your great efforts to 
bring & measure of truth to the American 
public on the frightful Far Eastern crisis. 

Very truly yours, 
WYNN Kaprr. 
ALLENDALE, N.J., 
August 10, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: This is just a note 
to say that I am in accord with your think- 
ing on Vietnam. I just don’t think we be- 
long there. It takes much courage for a 
Member of the House or Senate to take a 
stand opposed to conflict even though it is 
more sensible. To talk tough seems to 
be the preferred way, although I don’t for 
the life of me, see why. 

Good luck, 

STILES THOMAS. 
Epison, N.J., 
August 10, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: I am writing to tell 
you that my family and I are in full support 
of your stand on Vietnam. Americans must 
realize that the risk of world war should 
not be taken to protect one dictatorship 
from another, Perhaps the Vietnamese 
want the Communists, and maybe not, but 
we should not impose our will upon them. 

It appears as if the North Vietnamese 
were wrong, but for a nation whose goal is 
peace, our response was greatly exaggerated 
and could have been very dangerous. I 
would appreciate it if you sent me a copy of 
your statement of Wednesday, the 5th, and 
other information on Vietnam. We must re- 
member that the risk of a little lost prestige 
is nowhere near as important as the risk of 
war. I you. 

Sincerely, 
MicaH D. BERTIN. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
August 8, 1964. 
Mr. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR: May I thank you for the 
courageous stand you have taken against 
the congressional resolution backing the 
President’s policy in southeast Asia? 

Senator Ernest GRUENING and you are do- 
ing the Nation a great service. I am positive 
that as time goes on more and more of us 
will see that we have no right to interfere 
in the affairs of the Vietnamese and that 
the only way out for us is negotiations. The 
administration will be compelled by the 
force of events, if it truly does not want an 
H-war, to take the step of negotiations. 

I was heartened by the reports of your 
speech attacking the resolution. 

The President has heard from me again 
and again, and I am writing to him once 


more, 
Respectfully yours, 
Moa Bracin. 
New Tonk, N.Y., August 8, 1964. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: The special emer- 
gency meeting that sent the enclosed letter 
‘to President Johnson has asked me to convey 
to you their deep appreciation for your cou- 
rageous stand and their support for your 
efforts. 
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They urge you to continue your outspoken 
attack on the present ruinous policies fol- 
lowed in southeast Asia. Many of the or- 
ganizations represented have given this issue 
the highest priority on their agendas and 
will devote their energies and resources to the 
goal of an immediate cessation of military 
operations and a negotiated solution on 
terms that can bring a sound and durable 
peace to the area. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES BLOOMSTEIN 
(For the Ad Hoc Meeting on Vietnam). 


Ap Hoc MEETING ON VIETNAM, 
New York, N.Y., August 7, 1964. 
President LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR PRESIDENT JOHNSON: A hastily sum- 
mond meeting to discuss the critical devel- 
opments in Vietnam brought together rep- 
resentatives of 20 voluntary organizations of 
American citizens. Their presence refiects 
the deep concern we all feel about these de- 
velopments, 

We wish to communicate to you our 
urgent conviction that the United States 
should take the initiative in negotiating & 
settlement that will end military opera- 
tions, reduce the danger of large-scale war, 
and resolve this whole tragic conflict. 

As a beginning, we hope that the US. 
agreement to the appearance of representa- 
tives of both North and South Vietnam be- 
fore the Security Council means that this in 
fact will occur and that further efforts will 
be made to involve all interested parties in 
these discussions. 

We are convinced that those who call for 
extension of the war to North Vietnam or 
China represents only a minority of the 
American people. The vast majority of your 
fellow citizens, we believe, profoundly de- 
sire the end of the conflict and the estab- 
lishment of means of negotiation. 

Several of our organizations have already 
taken action on this matter, and some of 
their statements have been communicated 
to you. For your information, we attach 
copies of those that have come to our atten- 
tion. 

Respectfully submitted by the individuals 
listed below. Organizational reference is for 
identification only, with the exception of 
those with asterisks who sign not as in- 
dividuals but officially for their organiza- 
tions: 

Robert S. Browne, economist. 

Betty Elkin, executive secretary, Socialist 
Party-Social Democratic Federation. 

Ruth D. Freeman, member of the national 
board, Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom. 

Alfred Hassler, executive secretary, Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation. 

Neil Haworth, executive secretary, Com- 
mittee for Nonviolent Action. 

William Huntington, director, 
United Nations Program. 

Donald Keys, program director, National 
Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy. 

Joan E. Lewis, regional organizer, New 
York Student Peace Union. 

*David Livingston, president, District 65, 
Retail, Wholesale, and Department Store 
Union, AFL-CIO. 

A. J. Muste, chairman, Committee for Non- 
violent Action. 

Albert Reiner, member of national execu- 
tive committee, Campus Americans for 
Democratic Action. 

Raymond S. Rubinow, former n.g.o. repre- 
sentative at the United Nations. 

Bayard Rustin, executive secretary, War 
Resisters League. 

Emily Parker Simon, executive director, 
Committee for World Development and 
World Disarmament. 
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Carl Soule, executive secretary, Division of 
Peace and World Order, Methodist Office for 
the United Nations. 

Norman Thomas, chairman, Post War 
World Council; cochairman, Turn Toward 
Peace. 

Hyman Weber, attorney. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
August 7, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: It is with deep con- 
viction that we commend you on your 
courageous stand on the President's resolu- 
tion. We are shocked that a powerful coun- 
try, such as we, continue to support dicta- 
tors, even after the previous corrupt regimes 
in Vietnam, Have we forgotten to negotiate 
and debate about the critical issues of the 
day? It is unfortunate that your repeated 
warnings have not been heeded. It is un- 
fortunate that we seldom hear or see the 
entirety of your speeches. 

Today we received our La Wisp and were 
shocked that some people believe MLF is 
a new cigarette. Why isn’t the public in- 
formed about this on TV or radio, partic- 
ularly on “public discussion” programs on 
Sunday? Is our communications media fail- 
ing us? We urge you in your courageous 
stand to oppose “sharing” our nuclear force 
with the West Germans and Nazis who are 
continuing to play roles in the Government. 
We are aware that Nazi Heusinger has had a 
permanent planning post in NATO. We 
know that Adenauer had a Nazi police guard 
with him when he visited in Texas and was 
later exposed on TV and thus 8 

La Wisp informs us shockingly that a 
secret document will be forwarded without 
knowledge of the Congress, except the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. Since our 
present law provides U.S. nuclear weapons 
must remain under U.S. jurisdiction, we 
urge you to introduce another resolution to 
rip! . for exchange of addi- 

o nuclear weapons agreement to 
and/or individual nations. 3 

We see in the papers that a $150 million 
estate was left by General Thonariel, of Thai- 
land, our ally. Also that $50 million of this 
was found in various banks in Thailand. 
Pray tell us why are we assisting Thailand? 
Were the people or the economy developed 
or are we just building military roads and 
bases? 

We see that General Motors will be in part- 
nership with an unnamed West German firm 
to build new tankers for 1970’s with huge 
sums of our dollars. Another huge military 
connections bill was passed for overseas. We 
still remember the Dr. Spiegel exposé of the 
scandel in West Germany during the “Ike” 
administration. When are we going to start 
an economic miracle at home—here in the 
United States? 

Concernedly yours, 
ANGELO PRAMENKO, 
JENNIE PRAMENKO. 

P.S.—Kindly place us on your mailing list. 
Thank you. 

New Yorx, N.Y., 
August 7, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR WAYNE Morse: This is just 
a note to express my deep respect for your 
undaunted position on the Vietnam issue. 
Very little truth is given to American people 
about what is happening in southeast 
Asia. As a specialist on Asia I have been 
closely watching the events there, and the 
unfortunate mess created by the American 
involvement, 

You will be proud to know that many in- 
tellectuals I talked to agree with your posi- 
tion. We hope that your lonely position will 
not deter you from the constructive part 
you can play before we are all blown up in 
a mischievous holocaust. 

With respect. 

ROMESH SHAH. 
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J Pecos, N. MEX., 
August 7, 1946. 

Senetor WAYNE MORSE, 

Senate Office Building, 


Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: My husband and 
myself wish to congratulate you on your 
courageous and intelligent vote in the Sen- 
ate against the resolution giving the Presi- 
dent powers to use force in southeast Asia. 

Your voice makes it easier for many people 
like us to continue to work for a saner and 
more peaceful foreign policy. Thank you, 
and wishing you better luck in the future, 
we are, 

Very sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. JUDITH and ARNOLD FRIEDMAN. 


Upper MIDVALE, N.J., 
August 8, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I want to express 
my profound appreciation for your “nay” 
vote and statement on the President’s reso- 
lution asking congressional support for his 
military intervention against North Viet- 
nam. 

Your courage, in the face of so much op- 
position, is an inspiration to all those who 
want to express dissent from the status quo. 

Please let me know what I can do to aid 
you in this effort to preserve the peace. 

Sincerely, 
EUGENIA B. SHULMAN, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 
Senator MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: May God bless you 
for the courageous stand which you have 
taken. What we need is for more men to 
take a stand for what they believe. This 
Nation needs to remember the Golden Rule, 
“Do unto others as you would have them do 
unto you.” I strongly uphold you in your 
stand, I think that we ought to beat our 
swords into plowshares and think of war no 
more, 8 

Respec ours, 
20 FAITH J. PRITCHARD. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Senator MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: May God bless you 
for the courageous stand which you have 
taken, What we need is for more men to 
take a stand for what they believe. This 
Nation needs to remember the Golden Rule, 
“Do unto others as you would have them do 
unto you.” I strongly uphold you in your 
stand. I think that we ought to beat our 
swords into plowshares and think of war no 
more. 


Respectfully yours, 
EDITH E: CORDELL, 


PRINCETON, NJ., 
August 10, 1964. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Your recent refusal 
to support President Johnson’s actions in 
Vietnam is to be commended. I have been 
greatly impressed by your objectivity in as- 
sessing the crises in southeast Asia. If only 
there were more men with your abilities sit- 
ting with you in the Senate, perhaps the 
citizenry could spend less time fearing World 
War III. 

I congratulate you for your courage and 
wisdom. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. VIRGINIA DAVIDSON. 


AvucustT 7, 1964. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: There are too few 
men in politics today who have your courage 
and conviction. As a private citizen, I have 
long objected to the U.S. position in Viet- 
nam, and have done what little I could to 
change what I believe to be a fruitless and 
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us policy. I have often thought of 
writing to you commending your refusal to 
accept the false reports and the distorted po- 
litical commentaries about what is going on 
in Vietnam. And now with your position 
during this last week, in the face of the 
growing war hysteria, you have moved me to 
write to you. 

Carry on the fight and know that there are 
those who have not been impressed with the 
false impressions which have been created 
by irresponsible political and journalistic 
figures. Thank you for speaking out with 
courage, for as long as men like yourself can 
be found in politics this country can pre- 
serve and generate its ideals. As long as 
men like yourself continue to look at world 
politics without the blinders of self-righteous 
nationalism, we still have a chance. 

Sincerely, 
PHILLIP B. ZEIGLER. 

MILLBRAE, CALIF, 

AuGusT 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Morse: I am enclosing a copy of 
& letter I sent to the President, the Secretary 
of State, and several New York newspapers. 

I'm certain the newspapers won't publish 
this letter because they don’t want the peo- 
ple to know that we are unfortunately the 
aggressors in Vietnam and not the Commu- 
nists 


God bless you for being the American 
conscience and speaking out for justice and 
truth. It is a rare and courageous person 
who will speak out in a society that has be- 
come conformist in every area. 

How I wish you were a candidate for the 
office of the Presidency of these United 
States. We need someone like you desper- 
ately. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. T. KAHN. 

JAMAICA, N.Y. 


Avus 6, 1964. 
President LYNDON JOHNSON, 
White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Present: Writing this letter is 
very painful to me because I am torn be- 
tween my love of country and my devotion 
to truth and justice, plus my intense desire 
to see my fine 20-year-old son and all young 
people live out their lives in a normal man- 
ner. If die they must, let it at least be in 
defense of our country. 

In far-off South Vietnam our boys are 
killing South Vietnamese and they are kill- 
ing our boys. We are in this undeclared war 
against a tiny country whose people have 
never hurt us and who can’t possibly be a 
threat to us even if they have a Communist 
government. 

North Vietnam has been a Communist gov- 
ernment for some years and hasn't bothered 
us. Furthermore, history teaches us that 
ideas cannot be fought with bullets, but only 
with a better idea. 

We have a better idea - our democracy—but 
we don’t use it. That's the only way we can 
win. 

Instead of helping these people to form a 
democratic government we forced a series of 
bloody dictators on these unfortunate peo- 
ple. The result is that these people are 
fighting against our puppet government 
there, as well as our boys, whom we send in 
ever-increasing numbers to help these crea- 
tures stay in power. 

The French fought these people for years 
and couldn't win. We have been losing too. 

Now in desperation and to save face, in 
my opinion, we are in the process of extend- 
ing the war to North Vietnam. This means 
that China will most likely come into the 


war as she will feel threatened by our com- 
ing so close to her border. 
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If China or Russia invaded our neighbor, 
Mexico, we certainly wouldn’t stand by 
either. It is naive of us to think that China 
will allow us on her borders. This could 
mean a third and perhaps last world war on 
earth. 

We are told this war is to save the Viet- 
namese from communism. If this is so, we 
wouldn't be losing. It seems to me the Viet- 
namese don’t want us to save them—they 
just want us to get out of their country, If 
the Vietnamese don’t want communism let 
them fight against it, they haven't so far. 

We have the United Nations to settle in- 
ternational disputes, but our Government 
doesn’t use it for that purpose. First we 
make war on little countries then we go to 
the United Nations to explain our aggres- 
sions, 

War today has become unthinkable. We 
must end this madness while there is still 
time. 

Sincerely, 
TILL KAHN. 
ELIZABETH, N.J. 
August 9, 1964. 
Hon, Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C, 

Drak SENATOR Morse: I was privileged to 
hear, on TV, part of your statements of op- 
position to present U.S. policy in Asia. I 
want to congratulate you for having the 
courage, guts, and level headedness to stand 
up and state the truth, in the face of so 
many opponents. You are absolutely right, 
and I want you to know that what you said 
expresses my thoughts and feelings, too. 
You certainly do represent me, It was thrill- 
ing to hear a sane man speak, for a change. 

My personal feelings with regard to the 
war in Vietnam are these: The whole action 
was wrong in the first place. The United 
States is not an international policeman to 
go into other people's houses and stop them 
from having fights, and overthrowing their 
rulers, if they want to. They know more 
about their own leaders, good and bad, than 
we do, and what policies they want to follow. 
Who gave us the right to dictate to them? 

The Lodges, and Dulleses have done noth- 
ing but get this country into trouble, and 
get us hated and feared all over the world. 
Old John Foster Dulles with his brinkman- 
ship, and now another one; and now Henry 
Cabot Lodge’s personal war in Vietnam. 
Who are we kidding? Lodge, Rusk, Mc- 
Namara, and McCone are the only ones 


whose prestige would be hurt (the poor 
things would lose face) if this senseless war 


in Vietnam were stopped, as it should be, 
right now. My prestige certainly wouldn't 
be hurt, nor that of any other sensible per- 
son; and after all, they are supposed to be 
carrying out our wishes (this is a democracy, 
remember?) not dictating to us, what they 
will do. 

As you said, the President, nor any small 
select group in the Pentagon or the CIA has 
the right to just go ahead and wage war 
on any nation, without first getting the ap- 
proval of Co: House and Senate. That 
is in the Constitution. Furthermore, on an 
issue as important as this, in a nuclear age, 
the question should be taken to the people 
themselves, so we can vote on whether some- 
body’s “prestige image” is worth our getting 
atomically destroyed over. 

Those aforementioned men have been try- 
ing, through one subterfuge or another (and 
succeeding pretty well, too) to circumvent 
the legal, lawful ways of doing things in this 
country, and have a do it yourself” govern- 
ment by them, independent of us, long 
enough. The time to stop those egomaniacs 
is right now. 

I, and all the thousands of other people 
who are against the Vietnam war are not 
going to be silenced or swept under the rug. 
They can pretend there’s no opposition to 
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this thing all they want to, but there is op- 
position, and they're going to be in for a rude 
shock if they keep on. 

McNamara is a bigot. He spoke on TV 
about things that he couldn't “get across” 
to “these people,” referring to Asians. Their 
mentality was different,“ their thinking 
was “different.” The “these people” is a 
key, to anyone who knows how prejudiced 
people regard Negroes, or anyone else not of 
their race. It is as though they were totally 
alien; there is no identification with “these 
people,” or “you people.” It's a dead give- 
away. The reason is simple. If they only 
once put themselves in the position of the 
other person, then the other person’s think- 
ing would be perfectly comprehensible. But 
this, a bigot absolutely refuses to do. He 
refuses to ascribe the same feelings of pride 
and independence to a person of another 
race, that he reserves for himself. Thinking 
thusly, he is frustrated and angered when 
the other person refuses to allow him to de- 
cide what's best for them, or bend to the 
imposition of his will over theirs. The Bible 
calls it false pride. We call it ego or prestige. 

A racial bigot like McNamara is so con- 
vinced that he knows what's best for the rest 
of the world, that he’s ready to blow “these 
people” up, if they won't do what he says. 
Their “stubborn” refusal to obey him, has 
caused him to “blow his top,” therefore he 
will blow them up in retaliation. But that’s 
him. He doesn’t represent or speak for the 
rest of us. We say, they have the same right 
to live out their lives in peace, free from our 
interference, as we expect from them. Their 
blood is on his head and hands. As a citizen 
of this country, however, I share in this 
country’s guilt for oversea murders, and 
hereby, in the only way I know how to, I reg- 
ister my disapproval and opposition to the 
war in Vietnam. Henry Cabot Lodge's war, 
not mine. 

Now as far as the “binding treaties” talk: 
that is the greatest farce of all. We sign a 
“treaty” with a certain ruling group or fac- 
tion that we convince to see things “our 
way”; then when they wise up, and want to 
change their minds, or are pressured by their 
people to break the “treaty,” CIA assassins 
move in to r their murder, and we 
perpetuate the “treaty” with a new leader or 
group. It takes two parties to make a con- 
tract binding, but whenever the other per- 
sons want to break an “agreement” with us, 
however disastrous for them, we won't hear 
of it. Is this fair or just? 

To me, this resembles a man who has 
married a woman. Sure, he has a 
contract, and has pledged to “love, honor, 
and protect” her, However, if she finds her- 
self abused by him, being made a fool of, and 
enslaved, she may decide she doesn't want his 
“love and protection” any more. She wants 
to be free of him—to break the marriage 
contract. 

He, however, refuses to give her a divorce, 
continues to claim his “rights,” reminding 
her of their marriage contract, and if she 
tries to leave him, bullies and beats her up. 
How valid is his case? He maintains his 
right to “protect” her, but who is going to 
protect her against him? If he continues 
to refuse to get out and leave her alone, 
she might have to call upon another man, 


who is stronger, to help her obtain her free- 


dom from the unwanted contractual “bond- 
age.” This, to me, typifies exactly the U.S. 
position in Vietnam. 

The same can be said of the U.S. “treaty” 
with Panama. They want to break it; we 
won't let them. An international bully; the 
United States has become. 

The Cyprus situation, however, really caps 
the climax. We scream to Cyprus: “Don’t 
do as we do; do as we tell you.” If the situa- 


tion wasn't so serious, it would be funny. 
North Vietnam, a pygmy, steps on the corns 
of the mighty United States of America. 
Powerful United States retaliates by kicking 
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them in the pants, blackening their eyes, and 
knocking their teeth out. Hooray for us. 
When Turkey follows our example, and mas- 
sively retaliates against Greek Cypriots, we 
holler, “Stop that fighting. You mustn't do 
what we did.” Do you think we have pro- 
vided any good moral example? People judge 
you by what you do; not by what you say. 
Don’t you agree? Thank you for reading this 
letter. 

Here is a poem inspired by the enclosed 
article, before the Cyprus trouble erupted: 
Love CONQUERS ALL 

He was Greek, and she a Turk— 
Friends said it would never work; 
Still, she nearly drove him daffy, 
Had to have his Turkish taffy. 


Just one way to break the barrier, 
He just up, and had to marry her; 
Now the two are gaily blended, 
And the Cyprus war is ended. 


—ELEANOR PEREZ. 
Well, it’s a nice thought, anyway, don't 
you think? 
Sincerely, 
ELEANOR PEREZ. 


P.S.—Those Turks must be terrific lovers. 
Aucust 10, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear SIR: A copy of enclosed telegram was 
sent to each Senator listed: Senator THomas 
KUCHEL, Senator PIERRE SALINGER, Senator 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, and Senator HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, 

Thank you for your efforts toward world 


; Sincerely yours, 
MARK FEIGER. 


Aucusr 10, 1964, 

We urge you to support Senator WAYNE 
Morse for a negotiated peace in southeast 
Asia. 

Mr. and Mrs, Mank FEIGER, 

LAKEWOOD, CALIF. 

San PEDRO, CALIF., 
August 8, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

SENATOR: We have read your articles on 
Vietnam and heard your stand on the recent 
Vietnam crisis. 

We are with you in full agreement and 
wish to commend you for your integrity. 

May we ask you to stand firm? 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. T. N. QUINN, Jr. 
ALTADENA, CALIF., 
August 10,1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MoRsE: I desire to congratu- 
late you on your “No” vote on the recent 
recent resolution to extend the war in Viet- 
nam. 

Must the United States support that Cas- 
tro-type South Vietnamese dictator, com- 
plete even to the goatee, already a million- 
aire from U.S. aid money? 

Sincerely, 
Preston D. OREM, 
WELLFLEET, MAss., 
August 10, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
The Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: In this age of in- 
stant anxiety and blind brinkmanship, we 
must tell you how grateful we are for your 
sane voice raised in lonely defense of reality 
and constitutionality. 

After Korea, the United States should have 
learned that war must never again be de- 
clared by blanket resolution in defiance of 
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our Constitution. Furthermore, war should 
never again be declared by any country. In 
this nuclear era, war has become impossible 
as a means of solution to any problem. 

Like it or not, negotiations, conferences, 
and intelligent compromise have become the 
only weapons with which any nation can 
defend itself. The alternative is annihila- 
tion of all nations, the principled together 
with the unprincipled, the guilty and the 
innocent, 

We thank you and Senator GRUENING for 
recognizing this hard fact and we urge you 
to continue to fight the most important 
battle of our time—the battle for survival. 
Whether they know it now or not, the Amer- 
ican people are behind you if only because 
they have nothing to gain and everything to 
lose from a nuclear war. 

And when history is written (if our earth 
endures long enough for history to be writ- 
ten), your name will be proudly remembered 
when the names of those who voted so 
shamefully are long forgotten. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Nep and JANE LEHAC. 


(Copies to President Lyndon B. Johnson, 
Senator Ernest Gruening, Senator Leverett 
Saltonstall, Senator Edward Kennedy, Rep- 
resentative Hastings Keith.) 

AUGUST 10, 1964. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I cannot too strongly commend 
you or your stand on the Vietnam situation, 
and, for that matter, on all of the positions 
you have taken on the crucial issue of peace 
in the world. 

I hope you will not be discouraged by the 
seeming lack of support on the part of the 
people of the United States. We are so in- 
articulate but there is a great desire. for 
peace and I don’t know what we would do 
if we did not have your strong voice in the 
Congress. 

Sincerely, 
KATHERINE GWATHMEY. 

New York, N.Y. 

SKOKIE, ILL., 
August 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Please allow us to 
express our gratitude for the courage you 
displayed in voting against the Johnson 
“war” resolution, and for your singlehanded 
fight against our involvement in Vietnam. 

We agree wholeheartedly with you that the 
whole Vietnam adventure is dangerous and 
immoral, and can lead our country into a 
tragic debacle. 

We hope you will persist in exposing this 
terrible mistake. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mr, and Mrs, H, L. SANDERS. 
New Yorx, N.Y. 
August 10, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Am very grateful to you for 
voicing your strong disapproval of our es- 
calating our involvement in South Vietnam. 
Our unilateral action in carrying the war 
into North Vietnam is fraught with danger 
and can only result in more and more lives 
being lost. 

It would seem that the only possible alter- 
native is another Geneva conference and an 
earnest effort by all parties concerned to 
arrive at a peaceful solution. More and more 
bloodshed never resolved anything. 

Thank you again for your forthright stand. 

Respectfully yours, 
HELEN LEMBERG. 

P.S8.—Have wired the above sentiments to 
President Johnson. 
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JACKSON HEIGHTS, N.Y., 
August 9, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Bravo. I feel that 
I must tell you I agree wholeheartedly with 
your statement regarding Vietnam. 

You are one of the few honest and brave 
men in our country today. 

Keep up the good work. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. REGINA LERNER. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
August 9, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. i 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am writing to 
urge open hearings and debate on President 
Johnson's proposal to give nuclear weapons 
secrets to NATO countries through MLF. I 
am opposed to the spread of nuclear weapons 
to any country, and especially to Germany, 
West, or East. 

I would like also to commend you on your 
minority vote in the Vietnam crisis. 

Sincerely, 
FLORIDA FRIEBUS. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
August 9, 1964. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE: 

I wish to express my congratulations for 
your courageous stand you have taken on 
the question of Vietnam. 

Respectfully yours, 
Sam KUGLER. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
August 10, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: May I express my 
gratitude for your stand on Vietnam and my 
congratulations for your courage in casting 
one of the two negative votes on the Presi- 
dent’s resolution. 

I have written Senators FULBRIGHT and 
CLARK urging them even at this late date, to 
work for cease-fire pending discussion at the 
U.N. and negotiation looking toward a neu- 
tralized and demilitarized southeast Asia. 

Respectfully, 
Lucy P. CARNER. 
CRANFORD, NJ., 
August 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: My sincerest best 
wishes and deepest respect go out to you for 
your vote in the Senate against President 
Johnson's carte blanche resolution on Viet- 
nam. 

If only a few others would raise their 
voices. 


Again, thank you. 
LESTER GOLDBERG. 


August 8, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Please allow me to 
express my agreement and admiration of 
your efforts to counter the political policies 
and military actions that our country has 
followed in South Vietnam. 

I heartily approve of your vote against the 
extension of the war in southeast Asia. It 
seems horribly tragic that debate on such 
matters has been overridden by blind con- 
formity at every level in the country. 

I observe, however, that despite an unques- 
tioning acceptance of all political and mili- 
tary policies carried out by the Government, 
that persons of my acquaintance generally 
desire peace and are quite fearful of a little 
war that might escalate into a world war. 
In this respect, I feel that your opposition 
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to the military adventures in southeast Asia, 
has wide support. 

I urge you to continue to fight against the 
further extension of military action in a war 
that apparently no one except the U.S. De- 
fense Department is really anxious to fight. 

Respectfully yours, 
HAROLD SCHARF. 

New Parrtz, N.Y. 


East LONGMEADOW, MASS., 
August 9, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We wish to express 
our thanks for your efforts to prevent the 
spread of the war in southeast Asia and to 
bring about the eventual withdrawal of Amer- 
ican military forces. 

Please continue to do what you can to 
influence our Government’s policy and to 
keep us from further war. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. HERBERT POMEROY. 
HANOVER, N.H., 
August 7, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I have been follow- 
ing your remarks on Vietnam with interest, 
and would like to take this opportunity to 
say that I agree with the positions you have 
taken. I have previously written the Presi- 
dent, and my own Senators (Case and WIL- 
LIAMS, from New Jersey) urging a neutral- 
ized South Vietnam and a negotiated U.S. 
withdrawal—but obviously to no avail. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR FORER. 
AUGUST 8, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR Morse: This letter is to 
thank you for having the courage to vote 
against the President’s request for permis- 
sion to take whatever steps he wished in the 
Vietnam situation. 

While on this issue you stood almost alone 
in the Senate, I am sure that you spoke for 
millions of Americans who continue to feel 
that we should be seeking a negotiated set- 
tlement rather than a military solution to 
the problem. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN C. SCHUDER. 

COLUMBIA, Mo. 

MARION, OHIO, 
August 7, 1964. 

Dear Mr. SENATOR: I would like to con- 
gratulate you for the stand you took against 
the resolution backing President Johnson's 
dangerous military actions in southeast Asia. 

I have admired your position on several 
different issues in the past and appreciate 
the fact that you vote for what you feel is 
right and just and not for what is polit- 
ical expedient. 

I am sure this makes you a very lonely man 
at times, but I hope that you keep it up, even 
if the majority is against you many times. 

Maybe with Senators such as you we will 
be able to preserve peace and do as a country 
what is right. 

Respectfully yours, 
OSWALD F. MERZ. 
New York, N.Y., 
August 7, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
US. Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am very pleased and en- 
couraged by your stand on the U.S. position 
in Vietnam. 

When all the false standards of face sav- 
ing and revenge are eliminated it is so ob- 
vious that the area in question should be 
neutralized and we should be out. 

I hope your voice will be strong enough 
to carry to the people to prevent the Gov- 
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ernment from prodding the opposition to a 
major war. 

I am sure your sentiments are shared more 
by the people than by our colleagues. 


Sincerely, 
Mort JUNGER. 
EASTON, CONN., 
August 10, 1964. 
Senator MORSE, 


Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Thanks a million for your 
defense of the human race. Both you and 
Senator GRUENING deserve accolade for your 
work in trying to save the world from its 
last final fling. 

More power to you Senator. 


“They are slaves who fear to speak, 
For the fallen and the weak 
They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing and abuse 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth the needs must think 
They are slaves who dare not be 
For the right with two or three.” 
— JAMES RUSSEL LOWELL. 
Sincerely, 
ABRAHAM YOUNG, 
AUGUST 6, 1964. 

Dear Sm: I only wished I could find an 
expression of my sincere admiration for you 
in words and convey them. 

Your help in making H.R. 1829 a decent 
bill is one aspect of your humane endeavor, 
but especially today—after reading your pro- 
test against American aggression in Vietnam, 
North and South—I cannot help but write 
this letter in gratitude that the power struc- 
ture of political opportunities has left enough 
room for the courage, intelligence, and hu- 
maneness of a man like yourself. 

In hope for your (our) victory. 

MARKETA KIMBRELL, 
MapIson, WIs., 
August 5, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am a graduate 
student in American history here at Wiscon- 
sin. For the past several years you have 
been my political idol. As I interviewed 
many old La Follette progressives for the 
Wisconsin Historical Society, I was amazed 
to find the large numbers of them who share 
my respect for you. 

It is not domestic affairs but foreign 
policy which prompts this note. After read- 
ing your speech calling for reductions in aid 
before crucial reforms are enacted, I told my 
wife that I wanted to let you know that at 
least some people agree with you. Then, 
yesterday, when L.B.J. ordered the attack on 
North Vietnam, I wondered what Morse 
would say. Stupid me. I should have ex- 
pected to find you on the right side, as you 
were. So now I write to applaud both of your 
statements. Your mail is doubtless 100 to 1 
against you, but someone must be that 1. 

You are probably familiar with the cri- 
tiques of American foreign policy offered by 
William Appleman Williams, who formerly 
taught at the great University of Oregon. 
I suspect that when (and if) we can get 
some perspective on this anticommunism 
smokescreen, historians will record MORSE 
as the prophet without honor. When we 
come to see that money doesn’t buy friends 
(has it ever?), that different nations at dif- 
fent times have needs for different types of 
economic systems—that freedom“ and 
“communism” and right and wrong are not 
the same thing, that the Communist world is 
as divided as the “free world,” that there is 
little difference between one imperialism and 
another, etec, then we shall start listening to 
Morse. 

I have just two questions, both academic, 
about our foreign policy. How can we pro- 
vide the capital which emerging nations need 
(and presumably want) without getting into 
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the bind of insisting that they adopt our defi- 
nition of the proper social order? Why must 
we insist that they be of strategic use in the 
“fight against eommunism” before we offer 
money? Would an emerging nation be will- 
ing to accept private loans from American 
banks, as we accepted them from European 
nations during our industrial infancy? Are 
these emerging nations able to evolve entre- 
preneurial classes before we skim off the 
profits from their raw materials? My second 
question is sort of silly: How can we, Mr. and 
Mrs. Grassroots, do something to help make 
our policymakers and our fellow citizens 
realize that there are other issues in foreign 
policy besides freedom and communism, and 
that this issue is clouding our perspective. 
Having defined our policy in these terms, 
when we are unable to win any major vic- 
tories, we must inevitably produce Gold- 
waters who play on our obvious failure to 
achieve victory. 

I have a request, too. Could you put me 
on your mailing list for your newsletter, if 
you have one, and send along copies of your 
speeches on foreign affairs, particularly the 
last two—one on the need for reform in 
foreign aid and the one which finds the 
United States as guilty as North Vietnam for 
the present mess? The Milwaukee Journal 
attempted to summarize them, but I want to 
see your whole argument. I'm sorry I’m not 
one of your constituents, but I regard you 
as my voice in Washington. 

Thank you very kindly. 

Sincerely, 
Davin THELEN. 


PARAMOUNT, CALIF., 
August 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: What documents can 
you quote to support your contention that 
the United States is a provocator in south- 
east Asia? Where and how can I obtain 
copies of these documents? 

Could you shed some light upon the real 
reason why the United States is involved in 
southeast Asia? 

Very truly yours, 
Harry E. MONNIER. 


AUGUST 9, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I was proud of your 
great, courage in standing up for what you 
thought right in this present crisis. 

It seems to me that the Goldwater candi- 
dacy has created pressures that fnally 
tempted Johnson to some action. I still 
feel we peace people have to wind up voting 
for Johnson on the basis of his being better 
than GOLDWATER. But these surely are sad 
days. 

I would very much like to get copies of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORDS that contained 
your speeches on the crisis. 

I am a Minnesota University law grad and 
once visited you in Eugene when I was out 
looking for a location to practice law in 
about 1936. 

Cordially, 
W. E. PLYMAL. 

P.S—I wound up as president of an in- 
surance company I organized. 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
August 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: Thank you Senators for your 
protest voiced in the Senate yesterday against 
the aggressive actions of the Johnson admin- 
istration in southeast Asia. It is sad indeed 
that there were only two of you but I am 
confident that the silent masses throughout 
this planet are with you if only they are 
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allowed by the propaganda mass media to 
hear and read what you had to say. 

There comes to mind the names of a few 
other Senators—old Bob La Follette, the 
great man from Nebraska, George W. Norris, 
Edgar Borah from Idaho. They stood alone 
denounced by the press, and hysterical, 
cowardly politicians. 

But history proved them right and today 
there statues occupy places of honor and dis- 
tinction in the Halls of Congress. And the 
generations to come and history will honor 
you for what you said yesterday in the Halls 
of Congress. e g 

By the way Senator Morse only two short 
paragraphs of your 1 hour and 40 minute 
speech appeared in the San Francisco Chron- 
icle this morning, a paper that boasts the 
largest circulation in northern California. 

Will you oblige me with copies of your 
speeches? 

Most sincerely, 
STUYVELAAR. 
NORWALK, OHIO, 
August 6, 1964. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator, U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: We write you to commend you 
for your courage and independence of mind 
in the stand you have taken on the affairs of 
the attack made by our Armed Forces on the 
PT bases in North Vietnam. We also wish to 
assure you that on this issue we stand four- 
square with you. 

Will you please send us copies of the 
speeches that you and some of your col- 
leagues have made in the Senate on the entire 
subject of Vietnam? 

Yours with many thanks, 
Barnes C. GRAHAM. 


August 7,1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Would you please 
send me available copies of your addresses 
and public pronouncements on Vietnam? 

We are grateful for your courageous mind 
and voice lifted up in this time of tragic 
moral confusion and conformity. May God 
give you strength to continue. 


Respectfully, 
Rev. T. W. SIMER. 
MARKHAM, ILL. 
New York. N.Y. 
August 8, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 


Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MoRsE: Heartfelt thanks and 
admiration for your courageous stand on the 
southeast Asia resolution. I still remember 
gratefully your similar stand (with Herbert 
Lehman) on the Formosa resolution in 1955. 
The people and the historians of the future 
will remember what you have done. I hope 
that at least it will be possible to carry the 
issue of constitutionality further, since the 
people of this country are deprived of their 
right to determine their own life and death 
destinies. And also that the intent of the 
Nelson resolution will be respected by the 
administration, as indicated by Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT. 

As I had written to you earlier, with the 
profound hold of Buddhism over the large 
majority of people in that area and their 
disbelief in violence as well as positions of 
so-called overwhelming strength, there is no 
chance of a victory which I hope the ad- 
ministration may be made to see after the 
election. 

I should appreciate it if you would be good 
enough to send me the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
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orp of yesterday’s'debate as well as your own 
speeches on the Vietnam issue during the 
last week. 

May I recall by way of personal introduc- 
tion that I met you when I was teaching at 
Columbia, 

Yours gratefully and respectfully, 
ERNEST DALE, 
Professor, the University of Virginia. 
VALLEJO, CALIF., 
August 4, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator jrom Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: In the April 6 issue of I. F. Stone’s 
Weekly a section is abridged from your March 
25 speech in the Senate on South Vietnam. 

The Weekly states in its abridgement: “We 
are there we say at the invitation of the 
South Vietnamese Government. But that 
Government is our own creature. We know 
it and the world knows it. One might as 
well try to claim that the Soviet Army is 
in East Germany only at the invitation of 
the East German Government.” 

It continues further on in the article: 
“There are no Chinese soldiers fighting in 
Vietnam; there are no Russian soldiers. The 
only foreign troops are Americans. Every 
time an American dies in Vietnam, the flag 
should be lowered to half mast over the 
Capitol, over the White House, over the Pen- 
tagon because boys are dying in the execu- 
tion of a unilateral policy that no longer has 
a direct bearing on the defenses of the 
United States.” 

If this is the correct sense of your Senate 
speech, it is a severe indictment of U.S. 
action in South Vietnam. 

I. F. Stone, himself, speaking on KPFA 
radio (a listener-supported radio station in 
Berkeley, Calif.) stated that news correspond- 
ents from other countries covering South 
Vietnam found that of all the arms recov- 
ered from the Vietcong, a vast majority were 
United States made and only a small propor- 
tion were made in Communist China. If 
this is so, it makes talk of taking the war 
north irrelevant if not dangerous. The 
above-noted observation indicates further, I 
think, that the fighting is a revolution in- 
ternal to South Vietnam; the U.S. arms were 
stolen by the Vietcong from South Viet- 
namese. 

Statements such as the above, by respon- 
sible citizens such as you and Mr. Stone, 
have raised grave doubts in my mind as to 
the justice of U.S. actions in South Vietnam, 
Doubtful though I may be and respectful 
of your opinions, sir, I find myself with a 
scarcity of facts to substantiate criticism of 
the administration's present course of action. 

I would very much appreciate it if your 
Office would send me a statement of your 
own on the South Vietnam action and of 
what are the true U.S. interests in the area. 
In addition I would like a catalog of the hard 
facts (along with independent sources) by 
which you document your view and the 
reasoning behind it. 

If I find the documentation adequate, I 
will be glad to join you “out on (your) limb” 
and, in my small capacity as a citizen, I will 
help you in any way I can. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN P. WEBBER. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 
August 8, 1964. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I should like first 
of all to express my gratitude and admira- 
tion for the courageous stand you have con- 
sistently taken against the aggressive foreign 
policies of this country. How is it that you 
are virtually the sole person in the Senate 
who has not made himself a stooge for the 
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Military Establishment and the business 
community I do not know, but your lone 
dissent has my full support. 

I am a student at the Harvard Graduate 
School in the field of Soviet studies. I am 
planning to do an analytic and interpretative 
study of U.S. policy in Vietnam, and I shall 
endeavor to place this in the full historical 
context of American policy in Asia. Since, 
however, my major objective is to elucidate 
the real nature of what is going on in that 
part of the world today and what is likely to 
happen in the near future, I am very much 
concerned with the serious difficulties which 
one faces in obtaining reliable information. 
The recent crisis was enormously frustrating 
to one who refuses to accept the veracity of 
official Government statements and explana- 
tions, 

Since the American Government has quite 
consistently and deliberately lied to the 
American people with regard to matters con- 
cerning Indochina, and since you alone have 
sought to counter this deception, it seemed 
useful for me to find out if you could pro- 
vide me with any information. Your mem- 
bership on the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and your deep concern with de- 
velopments in Indochina have no doubt made 
you one of the best informed persons in 
these matters. 

I should like to know, therefore, if there is 
any information which you could send me 
and which it would be permissible for me to 
quote, including any specific remarks which 
you yourself might care to make. I am par- 
ticularly interested in the extent to which 
the United States and our South Vietnamese 
puppets have been carrying out air attacks, 
dropping sabotage teams, supporting naval 
attacks, etc., on North Vietnamese territory. 
Also, do you have official information rele- 
vant to the myth of North Vietnamese and 
Chinese aggression, infiltration, and supply- 
ing of arms and men? I have followed most, 
if not all, of your remarks which have found 
their way into the newspapers, including 
more sympathetic publications, such as I. F, 
Stone’s Weekly. 

Thank you very much for whatever addi- 
tional information with which you can pro- 
vide me, and thank you again for you voice 
of dissent against the increasingly dangerous 
policies of the American Government. 

Sincerely, 
Sreven J. ROSENTHAL. 


Costa Mesa, CALIF., 
August 7, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: You are certainly to 
be congratulated on your splendid stand for 
right as you have drawn so clearly the pic- 
ture of the southeast Asian problem. 

The people (meaning the man or woman 
on the street) are not well informed with 
regard to most of today’s crisis situations. 
Nor are we thoroughly informed as to your 
position. But, it is the thought of some of 
us that you have objected to the military 
giveaway—the interference on our part in a 
war that we cannot win, etc. 

Many of us feel that the whole of south- 
east Asia should be neutralized and that the 
U.N. should have a firm hand. We hope for 
the reconvening of the Geneva Conference. 
We feel that the policy started by Dulles and 
carried on in support of the corrupt Diem 
regime was totally bankrupt, and we feel 
the same way about Khan. We deplore the 
strategic hamlets, the abuse of the people, 
and the no-win, wasteful situation, as we see 
it. 

You may not agree at all, but De Gaulle 
has, to the way of many people’s thinking, 
offered some ideas worth considering out 
there. 

More than all else, today, we believe that 
U Thant is the wise one. We believe that 
you and Senator GRUENING have taken a less 
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warlike position, and we feel that a third 
world war is the destruction of civilization. 
We deplore the quick money for arms and 
feel that negotiation—use of the U.N., eto. 
are the wise moves. Walter Lippmann al- 
ways stands tall. 

On foreign aid, many of us would see tech- 
nical help, an expansion of the Peace Corps. 
In place of the military (except for gen- 
uine internal security), we would see schools, 
hospitals, roads, dams, help to the people. 
That would be a “win” policy, whether done 
at home or abroad. 

Mr. Morse, will you please send a dozen of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp sheets, showing 
your position, that I may put them in the 
hands of responsible people? 

Thank you. 

ANGINNETTE SHERMAN GORES. 
RIALTO, CALIF., 
August 5, 1964. 

Dear SENATOR: I always used to be im- 
pressed with your views, because regardless of 
party affiliations, all other needs of conform- 
ity, I think you are one of those who says 
what he thinks. 

It is impossible to get full text of your 
speech on Vietnam, which must include lots 
of facts press and TV decline to tell or print. 

If possible I like to have full text of your 
speech on Vietnam you gave on August 5. 

Because of my knowledge of history of 
Vietnam since 15th century and United 
States, French, and Vietnamese relations be- 
fore Dienbienphu and since I see not much 
moral base on U.S. arguments about inde- 
pendence of South Vietnam. 

U.S. position in South Vietnam is similar 
to Russian position in Hungary. 

United States paid $2.7 billion to French 
to kill Vietnamese when their only crime 
was to fight to kick French out of their coun- 
try, yet United States did not mind to give 
Ho Chi Minh and Pathet Lao when they were 
fighting against Japanese. 

After World War II was over, despite the 
loose talk about Four Freedoms, Atlantic 
Charter and all those freedom nonsense 
French did not mind to grab those lands 
back, with approval of United States of 
course. 

Before Bao Dai and after moral position 
of United States was vulnerable at Vietnam, 
especially unkept parts of Geneva agreement 
on Vietnam, when United States stayed out, 
after Mendes France said put up or shut up 
to Dulles, when they were beaten at Dien 
Bien Phu by Pathet Lao and Ho Chi Minh 
and Wo Nguyen Giap. 

It is nice to see that there are men like 
you still existing, when heads are hot, it 
takes guts to criticize oneself. 

Sincerely, 
HALIL S. GURELLI, 
Turkish Student. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
August 6, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MoRsE: This is to confirm to- 
day’s telegram wishing you courage in the 
continuing fight against our policy in Viet- 
nam which inevitably leads to war. 

Enclosed, too, are copies of wires I have 
sent to my two Senators. 

It would be helpful to me in talking with 
friends and neighbors to have any available 
copies of transcripts of the talks you have 
been making on this question. Truthfully, 
I had given but passing attention to the in- 
conspicuous newspaper reports of your 
speeches. But shocked as I was by the Presl- 
dent’s message on Tuesday night, and the 
subsequent developments, I was overjoyed 
when I saw and heard you on TV this morn- 
ing. It bolstered my hope and my deter- 
mination to see that you are there and still 
fighting in the face of this veritable landslide 
of war incitement, 
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Keep up the good fight. I am sure there 
are many like myself who want to help in 
any small way we can. 

Sincerely, 
CLARA COLÓN. 
BroogLyn, N.Y. 
August 6, 1964. 
President LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR PRESDENT JOHNSON: It is not my 
custom to dash off letters to public officials 
at the drop of a hat. But since hearing your 
message to us fellow Americans last Tuesday 
night, I have not had a moment’s peace of 
mind. When you said that our planes at 
that moment were in action, I shuddered 
remembering the nightmare of the Korean 
war behind us and aghast at the possibility of 
nuclear war ahead of us, As every passing 
hour brings new efforts through radio, TV, 
and the papers to raise a war fever, I am 
increasingly alarmed. I could not go to 
work this morning before writing to you. 

If we are indeed a country whose Govern- 
ment exercises power by consent of the goy- 
erned, I must in good conscience raise my 
small voice to declare I do not consent to 
your message of Tuesday night, nor your 

at Syracuse, nor Ambassador Steven- 
son’s presentation at the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil yesterday, nor the joint resolution being 
debated in Congress today. And I have so 
wired to my Senators. 

Without any hesitation I am ready to 
make every sacrifice for the genuine defense 
of my country. But I am convinced that my 
country is in no way threatened by North 
Vietnam's PT boats in the Gulf of Tonkin. 
At this moment, incited by publicity, many 
people may be horrified by an “unprovoked” 
attack upon our destroyers. But these same 
people, if furnished more information and 
given a chance to really judge, would prob- 
ably join me in asking, “What are our de- 
stroyers doing there in the first place?” Why 
have we let our Government get into the 
business of upholding one corrupt and shaky 
regime after another, none of which have 
enjoyed the confidence of its own people? 
Wasn’t the experience of France, and its in- 
evitable debacle at Dien Bien Phu lesson 
enough for us? Do we have to step into 
France’s outworn colonialist shoes? And at 
what cost to us taxpayers? 

You seemed to take pride and comfort, Mr. 
President, in the fact that Senator Barry 
GOLDWATER supports your conduct in the 
Vietnam situation. I am frankly shocked. 
It was bad enough to see a candidate of Sen- 
ator GoLpWATER’s extremist views nominated 
by a major political party, but at least we 
had the alternative of supporting a mature, 
forward-looking, thoughful, reasoning leader 
in the other party. Do you not realize there 
Is no statesmanship in capitulating to Sena- 
tor GOLDWATER'S brinkmanship? 

Let me refer again to the astronomical 
cost of our Vietnam policy. How can we 
keep on spending billions in support of a 
dubious “freedom” in Vietnam (which the 
majority of people in Vietnam. reject) at 
the cost of building the foundation for real 
freedom for the Negro 20 percent of our 
citizens here at home? Just imagine what 
effective application could be given to both 
the civil rights law and the antipoverty 
program if the funds now used for a false 
defense of freedom in Vietnam were allo- 
cated to a real defense of freedom at home 
in the form of job opportunities, job train- 
ing, quality education in integrated schools, 
slum clearance and new low-rent housing. 
This would be of tremendous benefit not 
only to the underprivileged of all races but 
to the whole population, and especially to 
the Negro people as well as the Puerto Rican 
and Mexican-American minorities. 

President Johnson, many of your fellow 
citizens hope you will have the courage and 
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the bigness to r the error of your 
policy on Vietnam (which is a result of the 
unfortunate policies you inherited from 
previous administrations) and will withdraw 
the joint resolution, pull out our Armed 
Forces from that area and give the people of 
Vietnam the liberty to solve their own prob- 
lems in their own way. 
Respectfully and sincerely, 
CLARA COLÓN. 

AUGUST 6, 1964. 
Senator Jacos K. JAVITS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

For sake of peace please vote against reso- 
lution giving President power to declare in- 
stant war. 

CLARA COLÓN. 

BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

AUGUST 6, 1964. 
Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

To preserve peace urge vote against resolu- 
tion tantamount declaration of war. 

CLARA COLÓN. 

BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

CHICAGO, ILL., 
August 5, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: It takes guts to take 
the stand you did on the NBC program this 
evening. Your courage and integrity in 
pointing out our violations of the Geneva 
agreement are exemplary. We have read 
an abridged version of your speech to the 
Senate on June 29. Please send us a copy 
of the entire speech. We heartily concur in 
your statement, “Before any administra- 
tion threatens to take the United States into 
war it should exhaust the last possibility 
to avoid it.” We can hardly believe that 
bombing bases in North Vietnam fits into 
this possibility. Apparently we have learned 
nothing from the disaster that befell the 
French in Indochina, and by escalating the 
war we may all of us “pay the uttermost 
farthing.” 

Cordially, 
Dr. and Mrs. ALFRED STEIN. 


EVANSVILLE COLLEGE, 
Evansville, Ind., 
August 6, 1964. 
Hon. WAYNE O. MORSE, 
Senator from Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Morse: Congratulations 
upon your forthright affirmation of sound 
moral truth in the midst of the belligerent 
nationalistic spirit of the day. 

The radio and television reports have given 
only partial extracts of what you said, how- 
ever, but by putting together what each of 
the three networks quoted I suppose we have 
a fair representation of what you really said. 

If it is possible to have a copy of these 
statements and of other statements that you 
will make in the near future, I shall be very 
grateful to be on your mailing list for such 
materials. Some of the materials will be 
directly useful in my teaching of a course in 
ethics, and the rest will be interesting and 
morale-boosting for me to have personally. 

Thank you. With all good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Harris D. ERICKSON, 
Professor of Philosophy. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 
August 5, 1964. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Were your remarks regard- 
ing the situation in south Asia extended into 
the Recorp? If so I would appreciate a copy. 
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At least there some Senators who are 


concerned about sending our boys to war. 
Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD J. WAGNER. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

BURLINGTON, VT., 
August 5, 1964. 
WAYNE Morse, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Congratulations on 
all your past speeches on the errors of our 
foreign policy in southeast Asia. All our 
citizens owe you a debt today for the cou- 
rageous way in which you expressed the 
“nagging doubts” which many of us feel over 
President Johnson’s decision to attack mili- 
tary installations in North Vietnam when 
our fleet was in no immediate danger. I 
would like very much to have copies of any 
of your speeches on this topic which may be 
available. Keep up the good work, 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS J. SPINNER, Ir. 
Los ANGELEs, CALIF., 
August 5, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I fully agree with 
your position on refusal to agree with the 
resolution on engagement in North Vietnam. 
The parents of all children should be grate- 
ful that there is at least one Senator who 
can expose the onesided argument of Presi- 
dent Johnson to engage in aggressive war. 

Please send me your entire speeches on this 
vital issue before the Senate now. What can 
the people do when all the news media are 
controlled? Even the proceedings of the 
U.N. weren’t carried in its entirety here in 
Los Angeles. What can be done to make 
these channels open to the public? 

Yours truly, 
JOSEPH SIEGEL. 


MISADVENTURE IN VIETNAM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled Misad- 
venture in Vietnam: The Mix of Fact 
and Myth,” written by John Gange, and 
published in Nation magazine for August 
24, 1964. 

John Gange is director of the Insti- 
tute of International Studies and Over- 
seas Administration, of the University 
of Oregon. He served for some years as 
an officer in the State Department. I 
am proud to ask unanimous consent that 
this scholarly article by an outstanding 
professor at the University of Oregon be 
printed in the Record. His scholarship 
has won for him a high reputation, 

If one will read Mr. Gange's article, 
entitled “Misadventure in Vietnam: The 
Mix of Fact and Myth,” he will find fur- 
ther substantiation of the criticisms of 
U.S. warmaking policies in Asia that the 
junior Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUEN- 
ING] and the senior Senator from Oregon 
have been presenting on the floor of the 
Senate for the past 6 months. They will 
find ample support for the position of 
the Senator from Alaska and the Sena- 
tor from Oregon in refusing to vote for 
a joint resolution which, as we said at the 
time, constitutes a predated declaration 
of war, giving to the President, in clear 
violation of the Constitution, the right to 
make war in the absence of a declaration 
of war. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a second article 
published in the Nation magazine for 
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August 24, 1964, this one entitled “The 
Only War We've Got.” It was written 
by Daniel F. Ford. Mr. Ford, a free- 
lance journalist, has been in South Viet- 
nam for the past 2 months on a magazine 
writer’s grant from the Philip M. Stern 
Family Fund. This is the last article in 
a series he has written for the Nation 
from this most unfortunate war zone, in 
the creation of which the United States, 
since 1954, will have to assume a large 
share of the responsibility and burden in 
the pages of history. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MISADVENTURE IN VIETNAM—THE MIX OF 
FACT AND MYTH 
(By John Gange) 

The weathered headstones in the old Prot- 
estant cemetery of Portuguese Macao tell of 
the misadventures of many Americans in the 
Gulf of Tonkin and the South China Sea. 
In the early years of our Republic, the Ameri- 
cans who died in this faraway area were 
sailors, Yankee traders, missionaries, and 
visionary diplomats—like Edmund Roberts, 
who first sought treaties for the United 
States in southeast Asia, journeying to Co- 
chin China, Siam, and Muscat in 1832, To- 
day, the headlines toll the death of many 
Americans pursuing the political interests of 
the United States in southeast Asia. 

From small beginnings our interest in 
southeast Asia swelled to include a colonial 
empire highlighted by our half century in 
the Philippines. The United States blun- 
dered into empire in 1898 by defeating the 
weak Spanish imperialists in the Battle of 
Manila Bay. Now we are fighting again in 
the Gulf of Tonkin and in the steaming 
jungle of old Indochina. For many Ameri- 
cans today our deep involvement in southeast 
Asia's civil wars is as inexplicable as was our 
plunge into empire in the Philippines. For 
14 years we have propped the French effort 
to keep Indochina, or have underwritten the 
“democratic” regimes of such as Bao Dal, 
Ngo Dinh Diem and the subsequent military 
dictators. We have stumbled into “colonial” 
responsibilities without corresponding au- 
thority since the defeat of France by the 
Vietnamese in 1954, 

The dilemma we faced in mid-1954 was 
very different in some respects from the 
dilemma President McKinley faced in 1898 
when he was informed that all of the Philip- 
pine Islands were ours for the taking—and 
holding. In 1954, there was nothing ready 
for the taking in Indochina—unless we were 
prepared to battle the well-armed, well-led 
and tough Vietnamese and almost certainly 
the colossus of Communist China. We never- 
theless decided to try to hold South Vietnam 
against a Communist takeover. 

In doing so we underestimated Communist 
Power and the response of great numbers of 
the Vietnamese to Ho Chi Minh’s leadership, 
plus the extent of Communist outside aid, 
especially from the Chinese. When Secre- 
tary Dulles went to the Geneva Conference 
of April 1954, called to discuss Korea and 
dispose of the pieces of the broken French 
empire in Indochina, reportedly he refused 
to look at the chief Communist Chinese dele- 
gate, Premier Chou En-lai. This news 
sparked one of Fletcher Knebel's best quips 
to the effect that the Republicans were an 
odd lot, for Senator Joseph R. McCarthy saw 
Communists where they did not exist, and 
Secretary Dulles couldn’t see them where 
they did exist. And here is a large part of 
our trouble: the refusal to look at facts 
which we dislike and hope will go away. 

It has taken the French, through the 
voice of General de Gaulle, to tell us that no 
settlement of any Asian problem is possible 
that doesn't take Communist China fully 
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into account. The British recognized this 
fact in 1950 but they have not been so blunt 
in asserting its validity. Americans have 
not dealt with a strong, unified China since 
1842, when the British forced the opening 
of several Chinese ports to Western trade 
with various related privileges. In 1844, we 
got our treaty with China, including trading 
rights and extraterritorial courts for our citi- 
zens in China. This period of wars with the 
West marked the end of a strong China for 
a hundred years. It is time we now adjusted 
ourselves to the fact of a new China. Is this 
hard to accept? Indeed it is, and for a long 
time we will no doubt fight this gross fact 
of our times. Eventually, it will have to be 
accepted and it must henceforth be included 
in the ingredients that shape our Asian 
policy. 

In 1954, we chose not to join in the final 
declaration of the Geneva Conference on 
Indochina of July 21, 1954. (The United 
States made a unilateral statement, however, 
accepting the armistice agreements.) All 
the other nations (United Kingdom, France, 
U.S.S.R., People’s Republic of China, Laos, 
Cambodia, and the People’s Republic of Viet- 
nam [North Vietnam]) at this Conference, 
except the State of Vietnam (South Viet- 
nam), accepted the agreements drawn there. 
South Vietnam, with our backing, refused to 
carry out the provisions of the 1954 Geneva 
Agreement for elections in North and South 
Vietnam to form one government and instead 
set its course against the intent of this agree- 
ment. South Vietnam refused to permit the 
elections, began its military buildup, and 
prepared for the inevitable war of Vietnamese 
against Vietnamese, with both sides drawing 
on outside aid to maintain the fight. From 
here on it is the old familiar story of who 
first violated the accords or the intent of the 
accords, etc., etc. The fact that we first 
refused to accept them puts both the United 
States and South Vietnam in a dubious role— 
in the objective light of history—a role our 
Government has been diligent to gloss over. 
We refused to permit free elections” in Viet- 
nam because we were sure we would lose 
them. 

When we found the 1954 Geneva Agree- 
ments unacceptable to us, although accept- 
able to the other signatory nations, we had 
two broad alternatives open to us. One al- 
ternative was to reject the final conclusions 
of the Conference, disregarding thereby the 
majority decision, and continue our own bi- 
lateral policy with South Vietnam, This we 
chose to do. 

The second alternative was to seek a higher 
forum than the Geneva Conference nations. 
Resort to the United Nations through various 
possible approaches would have involved all 
who were concerned with peace and free- 
dom, which we alleged were threatened in 
Indochina. The U.N. supervised an election 
and a plebiscite on the restoration of the 
monarchy in wartorn Greece in 1946. The 
conditions were hardly worse in all Vietnam 
in 1954, or even 1956, when a general election 
was to be held in July of that year. To those 
who say that a U.N.-supervised election in 
Vietnam would not have been acceptable to 
North Vietnam and Communist China, one 
answer is that we never tried this course of 
action and hence we can’t say what the re- 
sponse might have been. Instead, we pressed 
for a southeast Asian military security pact, 
which Secretary Dulles had urged in 1954. 

The Eisenhower administration had just 
swallowed the bitter pill of negotiating with 
Communist China and North Korea an ar- 
mistice in the Korean war. The Republican 
campaign oratory of 1952 would have sounded 
hollow and mocking indeed if the Dullesian 
trumpets of “liberation from communism” 
had sounded another retreat on the “roll- 
back” front. Some prominent Republicans 
had wanted our fighting forces to join the 
Indochinese fray in early 1954, beside France, 
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but the general in the commander in chief's 
chair had overruled that, as he had rejected 
any renewal of fighting in Korea above the 
38th parallel. Nevertheless, Republican 
leaders knew from innumerable charges of 
their own what a powerful weapon the Dem- 
ocrats would have in our domestic politics if 
the Republican administration now lost Indo- 
china. Ironically enough, as with mainland 
China allegedly lost by the Democrats, the 
United States never had Indochina and 
couldn't have held it if we had tried. There- 
fore, another war in Asia was not a feasible 
political course for a U.S. administration, 
even one led by a five-star general. 

Yet we did decide to try to hold at least 
part of Indochina; namely, the new State 
of Vietnam below the 17th parallel. And so 
the newest phase of Western adventure in 
Indochina began with that decision. We 
have been trying for 10 years to prove it a 
sound one. 

In retrospect the foundations for our 1954 
decision appear to be part fact and part 
myth—a fairly common mix in foreign as 
well as domestic policy decisions. The facts 
were that (1) southeast Asia was a recog- 
nized target of Communist subversion and 
possible takeover; (2) many of the native 
occupants of the Indochinese peninsula 
wanted no part of a future regime that might 
be dominated by Communist-oriented lead- 
ers. For religious, economic, and political 
reasons many feared the kind of society they 
would have if Ho Chi Minh and others of his 
strong Communist belief became the new 
rulers of this war-weary part of Asia. The 
foreign businessmen, rubber planters, and 
mine operators also, of course, feared the 
consequences of a Communist regime. 

Moreover, the United States had become so 
conspicuously identified with the French in 
their struggle against Ho Chi Minh, albeit 
in the name of defense against international 
communism, that no further action by us 
now would mean that we, as well as the 
French, had gone down to defeat in another 
sector of the containment periphery of mili- 
tant anticommunism. 

So much for three quite substantial facts: 
A strong Communist drive for southeast Asia; 
internal Indochinese anti-Communist opin- 
ion; and the posture, or “face,” of the United 
States if no further efforts were made to 
“save” Indochina. 

On the side of the myths that entered into 
our policy calculations, directly or indirectly, 
there was first the one, still often expressed, 
that it was possible to “draw a line“ beyond 
which there would not be tolerated any ex- 
pansion of Communist control. This ap- 
pealing myth evokes images of a resolute 
U.S. cavalry stand at the pass, or “ils ne 
passerant” at Verdun in World War I, or a 
more sophisticated but still quite naive “con- 
tainment of communism” concept. Think- 
ing of communism as an ideology ought to 
make people chary of expounding on “draw- 
ing a line” to stop the spread of ideas. In- 
terestingly, history provides no example of 
appealing ideas having been impeded effec- 
tively in their spread and adoption because 
of lines drawn on political maps. 

The second myth that we embraced was 
that military action would be an acceptable 
substitute for basic political and social ac- 
tion. Again the lessons of the bitter and 
frustrating American experience in Nicara- 
gua, Haiti, and Santo Domingo in the years 
between World Wars I and II were passed over 
or rejected, if ever remembered. Military 
force—if sufficient in amount and ruthless 
enough in direction—can suppress rebellions, 
but rarely has it produced the reforms of 
conditions which lead men to join the ranks 
of rebellion. We ventured to combine some 
economic and technical aid with military 
support, but the rationale for military meas- 
ures has prevailed increasingly as our efforts 
in Indochina have persisted. The creation 
of SEATO in 1954 epitomizes this futile faith 
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in military power to solve the problems of 
disorder in politically inchoate states desper- 
ately in need of social reform. 

The third myth that we followed was the 
“domino” theory of the inevitable loss of all 
of Asia and a vital threat to our own con- 
tinental security if any additional part of 
Asia came under Communist control. This 
theory was the delight of Senator William 
Knowland, who trumpeted it in the Senate 
and across the land as if it had the infalli- 
bility of Newton's law of gravity. Even Pres- 
ident Kennedy repeated the arguments of the 
“domino” theory and few voices were raised 
to question its logic of inevitable, irresistible 
and sequential massive defeat once the first 
(additional) little “domino” fell against the 
bastions of our friends. 

The “domino” theory overlooks the possi- 
bility of strong reaction by other nations at 
different points when they are confronted 
by new circumstances clearly threatening 
their security. The theory assumes that all 
powerful forces are on only one side, always 
moving outward, and it neglects the possi- 
bility of disruptive internal forces and coun- 
terforces moving against the presumed mas- 
sive seismic wave set in motion by any little 
change of political status. It is a negative, 
fearful, and mechanistic view of politics and 
man, but for those very reasons it finds 
countless advocates. 

So we took some facts and added some 
myths and came up with a decision—many 
times reaffirmed—to deny all southeast Asia 
to communism, with military aid, and we 
created SEATO to do the job for us. Ten 
years later this queasy foundation of fact 
and myth finds us mired very deeply and 
sinking in more and more. After expending 
many billions of dollars and sacrificing hun- 
dreds of lives in combat or related services, 
after twistings and turnings of CIA under- 
cover operations, with resulting changes of 
leaders in some of the states, there is still no 
end in sight. 

What could we have done that we didn’t 
do? If it had been possible for the Repub- 
licans to have done otherwise—or for the 
Democrats to have altered that policy after 
they took over in 1961—one would like to 
think that they would surely have done so. 
The losses of American lives, the outpour- 
ing of many billions of taxpayers’ dollars and 
the strains on our friendship with many 
other nations which have not seen the issues 
as we have seen them, would not normally 
be called assets to any political party seek- 
ing voter support. And so the American 
people have been told over and over that 
there were—and still are—no other alterna- 
tives but to stand on the 17th parallel (or 
well south of it) and fight the devils (alleged- 
ly all from the north) in the ancient battle- 
grounds of Indochina. What we have done 
is intervene in a third civil war in Asia; 
China and Korea being the other two very 
costly interventions. 

Until recently, too, we have lacked critical 
voices which, while not acting as “the devil's 
advocate,” would at least ask if we are sure 
that what we are attempting is the only 
possible alternative acceptable to our people. 
Like McKinley and the Philippines, the vast 
majority of the American people in 1954 had 
only the vaguest notion of where Laos, Cam- 
bodia, and Vietnam were—and they cared 
less. Do they even now believe these areas so 
vital to their welfare that every extensive and 
longterm involvement is all that we can 
consider? 

In due time, probably later than would 
have been an optimum time for us, we will 
be forced to face the “unthinkable” possi- 
bility of the neutralization of all of the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula. Secretary of State Rusk 
and Secretary of Defense McNamara repeat- 
edly say that no thought is being given to 
this alternative to our present massive mili- 
tary aid-cum-cheers-for-Khanh as our ap- 
proach to the problem. The McNamara 
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shuttle to Saigon carries threadbare calls for 
“greater resolve” and warnings of “an un- 
forseeable end to the effort,” and then the 
familiar and unconvincing reports of “grati- 
fying progress” and “encouraging develop- 
ments" on the westbound run back to 
Washington. In the meantime, the Vietcong 
strike villages and cities at will in South 
Vietnam and simultaneously detail spare 
forces to push their campaign in Laos. Re- 
cruits and military equipment are picked up 
in abundance from the South Vietnamese 
civilian and military forces. 

“Why are we involved in southeast Asia?” 
“Where do we go for the next 10 years?” 
These are the questions that beg and receive 
no clear answers, other than “Carry on. What 
was valid in 1954 is still valid in 1964” al- 
though the Asian world has changed greatly 
since then. At some point—and soon per- 
haps—we must face up to: (1) our dubious 
legal position in South Vietnam, with our 
shooting and destroying of military forces 
under the thin deceit of being “advisers”; 
(2) the soundness of our continuing passivity 
toward a strong role for the U.N, in southeast 
Asian strife, while at the same time we have 
pressed for U.N. action in the internecine 
fighting of the Congo, Cyprus and the Middle 
East; (3) a new look at neutralization of 
“border” areas between East and West in 
Asia and the established examples, both sat- 
isfactory and unsatisfactory, of neutraliza- 
tion in Europe and elsewhere; (4) a hard 
review of all our interests in Asia eventually 
in conference with Communist China; and 
(5) abandoning the shibboleth of containing 
communism along artificial latitudes or 
longitudes. The truth is that the ideological 
appeal of Marxist doctrine and the reforms 
that communism often has espoused effec- 
tively appeal to many people around the 
world; and the spread of these ideas will not 
be stopped by military flat. Nor will it help 
at all to continue the repeated plaintive 
lament of Secretary Rusk that there would 
be peace in Indo-China if only the North 
Vietnamese and the Chinese would leave 
their neighbors alone. If all countries would 
leave their neighbors alone, it would be a very 
different world, but it is not realistic to ex- 
pect this change in our times. To expand 
the war would assure only another Korea or 
worse, with all the possibilities of a nuclear 
war. 

Will the new year or the postelection pe- 
riod see us reexamine our decade of active 
defense in southeast Asia’s Indochinese 
Peninsula? Perhaps not; it has become a 
habit to argue as we have for so long. Ap- 
parently only a Senator WAYNE MORSE can 
change his mind as fully as the circum- 
stances require and still retain his follow- 
ing. Politics does not stop at the water's 
edge, but rather it governs all we do. Only 
a statesman above politics can change our 
course now. Events in Indochina may not 
wait for our politicians to clear the Novem- 
ber election hurdle before they can lead 
our discontented people to a new and more 
realistic settlement in southeast Asia, and 
extricate us from a misadventure born of 
good motives based on some faulty calcula- 
tions and expectations. 


— 


THE ONLY War We Have Gor 
(By Daniel F. Ford) 

SAIGON, VieTtNamM.—You hear the phrase 
everywhere. A young special forces captain, 
fresh from Okinawa declares, “All I want 
from Vietnam is the CIB” (the combat in- 
fantryman's badge, a long rifle on a blue 
field with a silver wreath behind it). 
“Hell, man, it is the only war we 
have got.” And an earnest major in corps 
headquarters says: “You will meet the brav- 
est and best soldiers in the U.S. Army right 
here. This is the only war we have got, and 
I would rotate the whole Army through 
here if I could. As it is, I am told the volun- 
teers are backed up for 4 months.” 
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Which is one reason why we are fighting a 
war and losing a revolution in South Viet- 
man. The backbone of any army is its NCO’s 
and company-grade officers, and it is no acci- 
dent that most of the American advisers at- 
tached to the Vietnamese Army are sergeants, 
first lieutenants, and captains in their 208. 
A man must see combat before he is truly a 
soldier. Our World War II veterans are mid- 
dle-age desk soldiers now, and even our Ko- 
rean veterans are in their 30's and passing 
beyond the stage where they might be lead- 
ing platoons and companies in a future war. 
Thus there is a very human desire on the 
part of the U.S. Army to exploit the chaos in 
southeast Asia to train a new generation of 
combat-experienced soldiers. 

Not all American servicemen in south Viet- 
nam share this attitude. Many, probably 
a majority, did not want to come here, and 
now that they are here they would like 
nothing better than to go home. But the 
professional soldiers are positively gleeful 
at this chance to advance their professional 
status. 

Professionalism is not the only reason we 
are overemphaslzing the military's role in 
southeast Asia. There is also the fact that 
soldiers are bound to view affairs from a 
military standpoint, even if the results are 
discouraging, as they have been so far, The 
appointment of Gen. Maxwell Taylor as our 
Ambassador to South Vietnam can hardly be 
expected to reverse this tendency. 

But even more crucial is our refusal to 
name the fighting here for what it is: a 
revolution, For a people born out of a revolu- 
tion, we are strangely reluctant to recognize 
the symptoms in other lands, We insist that 
this is war—guerrilla war, limited war, 
counterinsurgency war, some kind of war— 
despite all evidence to the contrary. I have 
spent 2 months in South Vietnam. I have 
been shot at, rained on, and chewed by in- 
sects, but never have I had the feeling that 
I was witnessing a war. Most correspond- 
ents who go out into the field have a similar 
experience. Full-scale battles are such a 
rarity here that when one does take place, 
like the Do Xa operation in June, the 
trophies are flown to Saigon for exhibition, 
and mass decorations are awarded in the 
public squares. 

I tried the notion of revolution upon sey- 
eral American advisers. The most common 
retort was: “If this isn’t a war, why are they 
shooting at me?” I pointed out that men 
were being shot for civil rights activities in 
the States. Was that war? “But they’re not 
using automatic weapons,” was the reply, 
ignoring the fact that most of the Viet- 
cong’s automatic weapons have been cap- 
tured from government forces. 

A more sophisticated argument goes like 
this: Revolutions are indigenous to the 
country, while the fighting in South Viet- 
nam is directed from Hanoi. This “masked 
aggression” theory is official Army doctrine. 
Quite apart from the fact that most revolu- 
tions—including our own—were assisted by 
foreign powers, it overlooks the evidence 
which suggests that even hard-core Vietcong 
are recruited locally. They may have been 
sent to North Vietnam for training, but 
most of them were born south of the 17th 
parallel. And our trust in military force 
is helping guarantee that this situation will 
continue. As long as the countryside is 
considered enemy territory, the Vietnamese- 
American campaign will generate as many 
Vietcong guerrillas as it kills. That is one 
reason why our estimate of hard-core Viet- 
cong strength—-25,000 to 30,000 men—has re- 
mained almost constant since 1961. 

In a wry echo of the headquarters major, 
an elderly representative of the U.S. Opera- 
tions Mission (USOM is the local alias of the 
Agency for International Development) said 
to me: 

“We have some of the finest soldiers in the 
world assigned to South Vietnam. But what 
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does a military man know about the people? 
Will they talk to a soldier, knowing what 
they do of soldiers? No. But I am a fat old 
man; they talk tome. They ask me why the 
United States talks about democracy while it 
is supporting a military dictatorship. They 
ask me why we talk about freedom when we 
are taking them from their homes and 
herding them into strategic hamlets, like 
criminals. I have no answer. 

“What would he do for a Western victory 
in South Vietnam? 

“We should cut our military advisers to the 
1962 level, 5,000 or 6,000 men, and put the 
difference into volunteers who know the peo- 
ple, who want to help the people. Like the 
IVS workers (International Voluntary Sery- 
ice, similar to the Peace Corps and predating 
it). The people trust them, I have never 
heard of an IVS worker being harmed, or even 
threatened. Soldiers must travel in con- 
voys here, but the IVS can go anywhere.” 

Quality goes down as numbers go up, but 
there is no doubt that several thousand young 
volunteers—teachers, nurses, and techni- 
cians—could do far more than the same 
number of soldiers to bring Western ideals 
to South Vietnam. And they could do it far 
more cheaply. The Peace Corps has func- 
tioned admirably around the world without 
benefit of officers’ clubs, post exchanges and 
all the other accessories that go with a U.S. 
Army compound, 

It would be unfair to suggest that our mil- 
itary effort in South Vietnam is entirely 
confined to hunting the elusive Vietcong. 
The army is trying hard to adjust to the de- 
mands of revolution, by whatever name. 
“Civil action” is almost a cant phrase in 
military circles these days—there is even a 
new S-5 section in the Army staff organi- 
zation, devoted to psychological warfare and 
civic action. Army engineers are digging 
wells and building bridges all over South 
Vietnam, and Special Forces is constructing 
a model farm near Pleiku where montagnard 
peasants can learn to use fertilizer and irri- 
gation pipes. There are dedicated, inventive 
soldiers in every outfit, but any ex-GI knows 
how much of this dedication and inventive- 
ness is destined to be smothered by the rou- 
tine of army life. Whatever the U.S. military 
is doing now to help the Vietnamese, the 
same number of volunteer civilians could do 
far more. 

Opportunities are particularly abundant 
in the central highlands where the mon- 
tagnard population is only beginning to 
emerge from the dark ages. A few miles 
from Pleiku, the military headquarters for 
fully one-fourth of South Vietnam, I visited 
montagnard settlements which had never 
seen a doctor or a schoolteacher. 

“Talk about people that don’t have a 
chance,” one American captain said in 
amazement. What will these kids do with 
their lives? Why, I'll bet if you asked every 
one of the 400 people in this village who the 
premier of their country was, they wouldn't 
be able to tell you.” 

That was overstating the extent of educa- 
tion among the montagnards, Most of them 
do not know that they have a country, let 
alone a premier. 

I asked the USOM representative in Pleiku 
why we did not spend more of our money 
for schools, instead of for armored personnel 
carriers. “A schoolteacher here earns 600 
piasters a month—about $6,” he said. “A 
coolie sweeping the streets can earn 30 pi- 
asters a day. We can't recruit enough 
teachers to staff the schools we are building,” 

So I asked him why we didn't match the 
teachers’ salaries with an equal amount from 
American funds, and he could only shrug. 

The highlands are an especially fertile area 
for such programs because they are militarily 
quiet. The Mekong Delta may have dete- 
riorated too far for education, agriculture 
and medicine to win the countryside back 
from the Vietcong, and there a military 
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solution may be the only feasible one. But 
the highlands are a different matter. The 
Vietcong operates only in small units, usually 
consisting of irregulars, and even the U.S. 
military regards two vehicles as a sufficient 
convoy in most areas. For this reason the 
highlands have the lowest priority in every- 
thing—even in the assignment of IVS and 
USOM workers. Yet if the military believed 
its own doctrine—that the revolution here is 
a war staged and supplied from North Viet- 
nam—surely the opposite should be the case. 
The highlands are the logical infiltration 
route from Laos and Cambodia. If the 
montagnards were won over to the Vietnam- 
ese Government, the Vietcong supply line 
would be cut and (if the military view is 
correct) their war in the delta would be 
choked off. Whether the “masked aggres- 
sion” theory is right or wrong, we are mak- 
ing a tragic mistake in the highlands, 

More likely, the fighting in the delta would 
continue even if the highlands were pacified. 
But that is a military assessment, and our 
error in South Vietnam has been to think 
in military terms. A peaceful, prosperous 
central highlands would demonstrate to the 
rest of the nation that the Government has 
more to offer than the Vietcong. Victory for 
the West in this revolution waits upon that 
demonstration.. If we make it, we shall 
win; if we do not, we deserve to lose. 

I shall never forget the afternoon I 
watched three young men through binocu- 
lars, convinced that they were hard core 
Vietcong soldiers. They were strong fea- 
tured and alert, dressed in black; they were 
cooking dinner behind a boulder about 500 
yards from the spot where our strike force 
patrol was taking a 10-minute break. A 
squad had been sent out to encircle them, 
But the young men heard the snap and rus- 
tle of moving soldiers. They stood up, 
ready to flee. The American Special Forces 
sergeant in charge of the patrol decided to 
fire while he still had a target. He fired 
twice, aiming into a cleft in the boulder, and 
his buddy did the same. Then we sprinted 
up the hill. The three young men had fled, 
unharmed, leaving behind not weapons but 
a much-thumbed copybook of the kind used 
in rural schools. 

The t was troubled by the idea of 
shooting at schoolboys. 

“Well, I'm glad we missed,” he said, Then 
he brightened. “But if those guys weren't 
Vietcong an hour ago, they sure as hell are 
by now.” 

Things were right in his world again. 
He did not seem at all concerned by the like- 
lihood that, instead of lessening the Viet- 
cong threat, our patrol had added to it. 


PROBLEMS IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Johnson's Problems in the Medi- 
terranean,” written by James Reston, 
and published in the New York Times of 
August 19, 1964. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JOHNSON’S PROBLEMS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 
(By James Reston) 

Wasxincton, August 18—The rising op- 
position in the Congress to U.S. foreign mili- 
tary aid is vividly illustrated by the current 
Greek-Turkish crisis over Cyprus. 

For the Congress is now confronted by the 
fact that the Greeks and Turks are with- 
drawing U.S. military equipment from the 
North Atlantic alliance and threatening to 
use these American supplies on one another. 
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This has put the Johnson administration 
in a delicate and untenable position. The 
President does not want to pass judgment on 
who is to blame for the fighting on Cyprus, 
but at the same time, he cannot explain to 
the Congress why American arms intended 
to maintain the peace are being diverted for 
possible military action on Cyprus. 

From 1946 to 1963, the United States sup- 
plied military aid to Greece totaling $1,656 
million. The total for Turkey in this same 
period was $2,404 million. In the fiscal year 
1963, the Greek allocation was $85,800,000 and 
the Turkish $160,800,000. 


THE LEGAL RESTRICTIONS 


That these impressive sums should be 
voted for arms to bring some kind of decent 
order into the eastern Mediterranean and 
then be used in part in the bitter communal 
struggle in Cyprus is the sort of thing that 
makes the Congress balk every time the for- 
eign aid bill comes to debate. 

President Johnson has been trying quietly 
to bring an end to the fighting. He sent 
this week a curt note to President Makarios 
ignoring the latter's plea for more aid and 
advising him bluntly to cooperate with the 
United Nations and avoid any action that 
might make the bitter struggle between the 
Greek and Turkish Cypriots any worse than 
it now is. 

Meanwhile, disturbed by the Turkish use 
of American planes and arms to attack the 
Greek Cypriots, he has been in personal 
communication with the Turkish Govern- 
ment to halt all military activities. The 
answer of both the Ankara and Athens 
governments was to withdraw arms from 
the NATO command. 

This sort of thing cannot, however, go on 
without placing the foreign aid program of 
the United States in jeopardy. In fact, con- 
tinued defiance of Washington’s requests 
for a peaceful settlement of the Cyprus dis- 
pute, and constant vilification of the United 
States for its efforts to produce a peaceful 
settlement there can easily force the Presi- 
dent to cut off aid from both Greece and 
Turkey. 

The bilateral agreement between the 
United States and Turkey on the furnishing 
of aid is quite specific on this point. The 
aid is made available by Washington to help 
secure the freedom and independence of 
Turkey and the allies. The U.S. retains the 
right to withdraw its equipment if its arms 
are used in such a way as not to further 
the interests of the United States. 

Furthermore, section 506(d) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 states that “Any 
country which hereafter uses defense arti- 
cles or defense services furnished such coun- 
try under this act * * * in substantial 
violation of the provisions of this chapter 
* * * shall be immediately ineligible for 
further assistance.” 

Also, the so-called Gruening amendment, to 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, section 
620 (1), insists that No assistance shall be 
provided under this or any other act * * * 
to any country which the President deter- 
mines is engaging in or preparing for aggres- 
sive military efforts directed against (1) the 
United States, (2) any country receiving as- 
sistance under this or any other act (Cyprus 
is receiving assistance under the act) .” 


THE TURKISH ARGUMENT 


There is little doubt here that American 
arms have been used in the Cyprus crisis in 
violation of these amendments, but the ad- 
ministration has been hesitating to invoke 
the law for fear of creating an even more 
serious crisis within the NATO alliance. 

The Turkish argument apparently is that 
they not only have the right to withdraw 
their military units and American arms from 
NATO but that they are using these arms 
legitimately in protection of their treaty 


rights in Cyprus. 
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If this argument can be sustained, how- 
ever, it is all the more likely to provoke new 
and sterner amendments to the Foreign As- 
sistance Act to make sure that U.S. arms 
cannot be used legitimately in any such ad- 
ventures in the future. 

In fact, it is only the preoccupation of the 
Congress with the presidential election and 
other matters in the closing days before the 
Democratic Nominating Convention that is 
keeping the Cyprus controversy from provok- 
ing another anti-foreign-aid storm on Capi- 
tol Hill. 

Meanwhile, pro-Greek elements in this 
country, which are vocal and influential in 
some of the big electoral States, are begin- 
ning to demand that military aid to Turkey 
be cut off and withdrawn. Thus the con- 
troversy affects not only the President's re- 
lations with the Congress and the allies, but 
with the voters as well, and he will no doubt 
be forced to act unless he begins to get some 
kind of settlement of the dispute before long. 


DOCUMENTATION OF MILITARY 
POWER 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, one of 
the most useful documents published 
anywhere in the world is the annual sum- 
mary of military power, published by 
the Institute of Strategic Studies, in 
London. If one sought in the United 
States the information that is contained 
in this document, much of it would be 
marked “Secret.” This bears out the 
point which the senior Senator from 
Oregon has made for many years, 
namely, that the American people are 
being given a “snow job” by their Gov- 
ernment. Citizens are being denied ac- 
cess to the public business in regard to 
the military power of the United States. 
It is business which they are entitled to 
know. 

This British document contains much 
military information that one cannot get 
from the Pentagon. 

This article shows how perfectly ab- 
surd our so-called top secret policy is 
in the United States. It serves for the 
most part only to deny to the American 
people the facts which they should have 
if they are properly to judge and to ap- 
praise the unsound policies of the United 
States in the field of military aid and in 
the building up of a war machine in this 
country far beyond the kind of war ma- 
chine we need to protect the security of 
the free world. 

In my judgment, as I have said this 
annual summary of the world's military 
power published by the Institute of Stra- 
tegic Studies in London, is one of the 
most useful documents published any- 
where in the world. 

As I did last year, I am going to have 
it printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
so that it will be more readily available 
to Americans who are interested in the 
facts of the world’s military power. 

I particularly call attention to the 
analysis of the military strength of Com- 
munist China. This report indicates that 
while China maintains an armed force of 
2,476,000, it has 130 million men of mili- 
tary age. It also estimates that China’s 
military power has declined over the last 
5 years, and that its concentration of 
forces has moved away from the Taiwan 
Straits to China’s northern and southern 
borders. 
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I also point out that the Institute es- 
timates the size of the Soviet Army at no 
more than 2,300,000 and possibly only 
2 million. It also describes a 25 percent 
downward revision of Soviet tactical air 
strength, and a doubling of the number 
of nuclear-powered submarines com- 
pared to last year. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
entire publication “The Military Balance, 
1963-64” printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe MILITARY BALANCE, 1963-64 
FOREWORD 

This is the fifth of the institute’s annual 
estimates of the nature and size of military 
forces of the principal powers involved in the 
cold war. It covers the Communist bloc and 
those countries with which the United States 
has mutual defense treaties. This year in- 
formation has also been included on a num- 
ber of important nonalined countries. 

The institute assumes full responsibility 
for the facts and judgments which the pam- 
phlet contains. It owes a considerable debt 
to a number of its own members and con- 
sultants who have cooperated in compiling 
and checking the material. However, not all 
countries have been equally cooperative in 
producing information and some figures have 
been estimated. 

This pamphlet examines the military bal- 
ance as it existed at the end of October 1963, 
and as it will, on present indications, change 
during the ensuing year. No longer-range 
projections of force levels or weapons beyond 
1964 have been included. 

The material in this pamphlet should not 
be regarded as a comprehensive guide to the 
nature of the balance of strategic power: it 
does not reflect the facts of geography, vul- 
nerability, efficiency, etc., on both sides. It 
may, however, be found useful in the context 
of discussions on disarmament and the gen- 
eral balance of power. 


Note on the figures 


Manpower figures given are those of regu- 
lar forces, although an indication of the size 
of paramilitary forces, militia or reserve 
forces, has been given in the sections deal- 
ing with individual countries. Naval 
strengths are those of active fleets and ships 
in commission only, except where otherwise 
stated. All vessels of less than 100 tons 
standard displacement have been excluded. 
Fighting ships below 400 tons have been 
classed as light coastal units. Figures for 
defense budgets are exclusive of American 
military aid. Fighter and strike squadrons 
of allied air forces have 25 aircraft and wings 
have 75 aircraft, except where otherwise 
stated. 


PART I. THE COMMUNIST POWERS 

The Soviet Union, population: 225 million 

The main lines of Soviet defense policy in 
1963 have changed little from those of the 
preceding 2 years. The slow buildup of the 
strategic deterrent force of ICBM’s is con- 
tinuing. Soviet policy still lays stress on 
high-yield warheads for the small number 
of missiles available. It would appear that 
the deployment of MRBM’s is now complete. 
The procurement of the longer range IRBM’s, 
of the type which were first publicly known 
to be operational when launching pads for 
them were built in Cuba in 1962, is probably 
continuing. 

Defense expenditure has increased slightly. 
This is probably due to the demands of re- 
search and development, and to some extent 
of the modernization of the armed forces. 
It is notable that the U.S.S.R. is continuing 
the procurement of medium-range supersonic 
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bombers which are clearly expected to con- 
tinue in service for the foreseeable future. 
Though the Soviet Union has a force of fleet 
ballistic missiles, it is doubtful whether So- 
viet claims to have developed a true equiv- 
alent to the American Polaris submarines 
can yet be taken literally. 

But although the main lines of Soviet pol- 
icy are unchanged, there have been a number 
of developments which indicate changes of 
emphasis, and to some extent of force levels. 
In the spring of 1963, the Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff, Marshal Zakharov, was replaced 
by Marshal Biryuzov who had previously held 
the key posts of chief of Soviet air defense 
from 1955-62 and commander of the strategic 
rocket forces from 1962-63. The increasing 
influence of officers with a scientific back- 
ground which this indicated is likely to con- 
tinue. Marshal Malinovsky, the Defense 
Minister, may be the last of the generation 
of military commanders whose authority 
arises from the part they played in the Sec- 
ond World War. It should, however, be 
noted that the book “Military Strategy,” 
edited by Marshal Sokolovsky, has been crit- 
icized in the Soviet Union over the past year, 
not only for ignoring the importance of 
scientific developments in determining mili- 
tary strategy, but also for paying no atten- 
tion to the political and ideological factors 
in maintaining morale and military efficiency. 
The debate between traditional military lead- 
ers and younger technocrats will doubtless 
continue in the years ahead. From the So- 
viet viewpoint the most noticeable feature 
of the Sokolovsky book was perhaps the fact 
that for the first time it presented an accu- 
rate picture to the Russian public of the 
strategic strength of the United States. The 
book has been criticized for ignoring the 
possible circumstances in which nuclear 
weapons could not be used if war broke out: 
the significance of this criticism may be re- 
vealed when the revised edition of the book 
appears later this year. 

The test ban treaty is unlikely to inhibit 
Soviet development and advance in the one 
field where Soviet prowess is apparently in- 
ferior to that of the United States—very low 
yield nuclear weapons. Official doctrine has, 
however, laid little stress on these in the 
past. The treaty may inhibit the antiballis- 
tic missile program, but it would appear that 
the Soviet Union has resigned itself to a 
period without any effective defense against 
missiles, and believes that the same will be 
true of the United States. This resignation 
seems to be a part of the general Soviet ap- 
proach to the present strategic confronta- 
tion: it appears that the Soviet authorities 
are debating future policy in terms of their 
own resources and of the current strategic 
controversies within NATO before they de- 
cide whether any large reorientation of their 
own policy is necessary. 

Meanwhile the Sino-Soviet dispute pro- 
vides a complicating factor. Apart from 17 
Soviet divisions in the Far East, troops al- 
ready in central Asia, and a few detach- 
ments beyond Lake Baikal, the Soviet Union 
has no military formations, other than bor- 
der guards, along its border with China. 
There is unlikely to be any shift of forces 
from Europe or European Russia, but there 
might be military pressure for a reactiva- 
tion of the cadre divisions in the Soviet Un- 
ion, and a reorganization of naval and air 
defense. It is doubtful whether this pol- 
icy wiil be put into effect. In European Rus- 
sia the reorganization of the Soviet forces 
has resulted in a reduction of the number of 
men in uniform rather than an increase. 
The Soviet Union is also feeling the effects 
of the low birth rate of the war years, al- 
though the age for compulsory registration 
was lowered from 18 to 17 in 1962. (The 
figures of youths of military age will begin 
to increase again after 1965.) It was an- 
nounced in September 1963 that all those 
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born in 1944 would now be called up. But 
the size of the Soviet forces in October 1963 
was estimated at a maximum of 3,300,000 
men, or 300,000 less than in the autumn of 
1962. 

The Soviet defense budget for 1963 (cal- 
endar year) shows an increase of about 4 
percent over the preceding year, but the pro- 
portion of the total budget being spent on 
defense is about the same. The 1963 defense 
budget totals $15,400 million. This does not 
include space or defense research. At a real- 
istic rate of exchange this figure would trans- 
late at about $34 billion. 

Rocket Forces 

The present figure of operational ICBM’s 
is in the neighborhod of 100. It is uncer- 
tain how many of these are the second gen- 
eration ICBM which appears to have a stor- 
able liquid fuel and which has been under 
development in recent years. This is likely 
to be easier to conceal than those of the 
first generation. The proportion of these in 
service is probably low. Soviet ICBM’s have 
powerful boosters and larger warheads than 
their American counte: X 

A number of ICBM sites have now been 
hardened, but it appears that Soviet policy 
relies to a great extent both on concealment 
and on active defense measures for protec- 
tion. There is no evidence that the So- 
viet Union has made any further progress 
than the United States in developing a re- 
liable antimissile system at an acceptable 
cost. 

The number of MRBM’s is now stable at 
a total of about 750. These are deployed 
in sufficient numbers to deal with strategic 
and semitactical targets—such as fighter air- 
fields—in Western Europe, including Britain, 
and in the Far East. There are two types, 
one with a range of 700 statute miles, the 
other with a range of 1,100 statute miles. 
They are sited near the western, southern, 
and eastern borders of the Soviet Union, on 
the Pacific coast and in Siberia. The IRBM 
which has been operational for over a year 
has a two-stage liquid fueled engine with a 
range of 2,100 miles. This force is still 
building up. The strategic missile forces are 
now under the command of Marshal Krylov. 


Air Forces 


The air force comprises about 12,500 oper- 
ational aircraft, organized into five major 
components, namely: 

1. The long-range strategic bomber force. 

2. The tactical, or front-line force, which 
includes fighters and tactical bombers. 

3. The fighter interceptor force of air de- 
fense command. 

4. The land-based fleet air arm. 

5. The air transport force. 

The heavy bomber force has been kept at 
a considerably lower strength than that of 
the U.S. Strategic Air Command, though the 
general lines of development, including 
stand-off bombs and missiles, are similar. 
On the other hand the Soviet Union has 
built up a very strong force of medium 
bombers suitable for use all over the Eura- 
sian theater and its coasts, which may now 
be in process of reduction, and an efficient 
light bomber force. The following gives 
some indication of Soviet air power: 


() Strategic striking power 

The strategic bomber force consists main- 
ly of the following aircraft: 

(a) 70 Turboprop Bears (TU-20); now 
able to carry one large winged missile. 

One hundred and twenty 4-jet Bisons; now 
able to carry a winged missile. 

(b) 1,000 twin-jet medium bomber Badg- 
ers (TU-16). In addition the naval air force 
contains a strike force of about 400 Badgers 
with winged missiles for ship attack. 

(e) A twin-engined supersonic medium 
bomber, the Blinder, now coming into sery- 
ice with a long-range air-to-ground missile. 
This is probably a replacement for Badger. 
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LRAF is grouped in three areas: Western 
Russia, the central Ukraine and in the Far 
East. In addition airfields in the Arctic are 
maintained for training, dispersal, and stag- 
ing purposes. 

(ii) Tactical air power 


The U.S.S.R. probably has about 3,000 
tactical bombers (this is a reduction of about 
25 percent on earlier estimates). Older air- 
craft like the turbojet IL-28 Beagle have 
now been largely replaced. The Flashlight B 
with transonic capabilities and a radius of 
action of about 570 miles has entered into 
service, and large numbers of a further 
development of this aircraft, the supersonic 
Firebar A are operational. A number of 
other developments indicate the intensive 
work that has been going on in the field of 
high-performance aircraft. The tactical 
bomber forces still contain, however, a large 
proportion of obsolescent aircraft, such as 
the Mig-15 in a fighter-bomber role. It is 
basically an interdiction force. 


(iii) Air defense 


The number of ground-to-air guided mis- 
siles has steadily increased and an extensive 
early warning system is in operation. The 
quality of fighter aircraft in service has also 
improved. The following are details of air 
defense weapons: 

Ground-to-air guided missiles: An anti- 
aircraft missile whicb has a slant range of 18 
miles. 

A two-stage solid fuel missile which has 
been in service for some time. Its slant 
range is 20 miles, and it is effective at a height 
of well over 12 miles (60,000 feet). 

There is also a higher altitude guided mis- 
sile. 

Fighters: The number of operational air- 
craft is probably about 8,000. The most com- 
mon standard fighter in air defense forma- 
tions is the Sukhoi Fishpot C, a supersonic 
aircraft with four air-to-air rockets. The 
chief multipurpose long-range interceptor, 
which can also carry both bombs and guided 
weapons, and two long-range air-to-air mis- 
siles is the Yakovlev Fiddler. Its maximum 
speed is about mach 1.9. A number of other 
supersonic interceptors have also been de- 
veloped including Flashlight C. 

The most important day fighters are: 


Maximum Ceiling 
speed (miles (feet) 
per hour) 
Mig-19 Farmer... 900 55, 000 
Mig-21 Fishbed. 1, 200 60, 000 
811-15 Fishpot. 1, 300 60, 000 
SU-? Fitter 1,400 60, 000 


The Mig-23 Flipper may now also be in 
service with a speed of about mach 2.5. 

There are 500,000 men in the Soviet air 
and rocket forces, a slight reduction on 
earlier years. 

Land Forces 

The size of the Soviet Army and the 
number of active divisions have been some- 
what reduced in recent years as the cost of 
complex new equipment has come to con- 
sume an increasing proportion of the Army’s 
budget, and as the country has encountered 
endemic manpower problems. The total size 
of the Army is now estimated at a maximum 
2,300,000 men. Some Western authorities 
believe the Army may now number no more 
than 2 million men, 

It is organized in about 150 divisions. 
Geographically their distribution is as 
follows: 

1. Eastern Europe, 26. 

2. European Russia, 75. 

8. Far East, 17. 

4. Central Russia, 32. 

Of these 150 divisions, about half are 
capable of undertaking operations without 
reinforcement, a quarter would need limited 
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reinforcement, while the balance, which are 
at cadre strength, would require major rein- 
forcement. ? 

The Soviet mobilization capacity is large, 
and in theory all the 150 divisions could be 
at full strength after 30 days uninterrupted 
mobilization. 

By types of division the distribution would 
be approximately: 

1. Armored or tank divisions: 50 (of 
9,000 men, 430 medium and heavy tanks at 
full strength). 

2. Motorized divisions: 100 (11,000 men, 
195 medium tanks at full strength). 

It will be noted that the size of Soviet 
divisions has markedly decreased. 

The airborne forces total approximately 
70,000 men in 9 divisions. The resources of 
the transport fleet would allow two divisions 
plus other elements to be airlifted simul- 
taneously over short to medium ranges. 

The 20 Soviet divisions in East Germany 
(10 tank, 10 motorized) are among those 
maintained at full strength. There are two 
divisions in Poland (one tank, one motorized) 
and four divisions in Hungary (two tank, two 
motorized). This force of 26 divisions could 
be reinforced to a total of some 70 divisions 
in 30 days if unimpeded by interdiction. 

The military value of the satellite armies 
is hard to assess, despite recent improve- 
ments in equipment. Some could undoubt- 
edly be used as a substitute for Soviet 
divisions if Soviet communications and 
logistics were disrupted in the event of war. 

The major reorganization of the Soviet 
Army to meet the conditions of nuclear war- 
fare has led to an increase in nuclear fire- 
power and mobility, to a reduction in con- 
ventional artillery, and in the overall size of 
divisions, although this has not significantly 
affected their nonnuclear firepower. Tactical 
missile units are now organic to all forma- 
tions including the Soviet forces in East Ger- 
many. The main emphasis of training con- 
tinues to be the advance of tank and APC- 
borne infantry formations across radiation- 
contaminated ground at an average rate of 
60 miles a day. This is in accordance with 
Soviet doctrine which envisages a major of- 
fensive role for the ground forces in the 
event of nuclear war. 

The Soviet Union has not shown as much 
interest as the United States in the develop- 
ment of very low yield nuclear missiles for 
tactical purposes, but all the missiles men- 
tioned below are designed to carry nuclear 
warheads. The Soviet Army also has an of- 
fensive chemical capability and is well 
trained and equipped for chemical defense. 

Soviet Army equipment includes: 

(i) Tanks 

The standard medium tank (T54/55) has a 
100-millimeter gun. The 54-ton heavy tank 
(T.10) has a 122-millimeter gun. Soviet 
tanks can deep-wade up to about 15 feet. 

(ii) Artillery 

The Soviet Army remains strong in artil- 
lery. Field guns are towed and the main 
types are 85 millimeter, 100 millimeter, 122 
millimeter, 130 millimeter, and 152 milli- 
meter. The main antitank gun is 57 milli- 
meter. Self-propelled assault guns are 
becoming obsolescent except in airborne 
divisions. The Soviet Army has also retained 
a considerable air defense capability and has 
surface-to-air missiles, LAA guns and AA 
heavy machineguns. 

(iii) Missiles 

Tactical missiles for use by the ground 
forces include those with ranges from 10 to 
about 300 miles, some of which are carried 
on modified tank chassis. The smaller mis- 
siles are all on amphibious tracked chassis. 

Seapower 

The Soviet Navy, including the naval air 
force, is manned by about 500,000 officers 
and men. It is the second largest navy in 
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the world with a total fleet of about 1,600,000 
tons. 
(i) Submarines 


The main strength of the Soviet Navy 
continues to lie in the submarine fleet, which 
comprises some 420 units. Over 300 of these 
are oceangoing. It is estimated that there 
are now 20 nuclear-powered submarines 
(this figure has doubled in a year). There 
are four fleets: 70 conventional submarines 
are based in the Baltic, at least 150 in the 
Arctic, 50 in the Black Sea, and 120 or more 
in the Far East. There are estimated to be 
at least 30 missile-carrying submarines with 
a strategic role with the Arctic and Far 
East fleets. It is not known what proportion 
of these 30 can launch missiles when sub- 
merged. 

The following are details of the conven- 
tionally powered submarine fleet: 

F class; about 300 feet long, has a dis- 
placement of 2,000 tons, and a large radius 
of action. At least 10 of these are in service. 
This is basically a submarine hunter. 

G class: 310 feet long and has a submerged 
displacement of 3,000 tons. It has a very 
large conning tower for the vertical launch- 
ing of missiles which are fired when on the 
surface. 

The W class makes up the bulk of the 
Soviet submarine fleet. It is 245 feet long, 
with a displacement of 1,050 tons. It has a 
speed of 16 knots on the surface, and 13 knots 
submerged, and a radius of action of 10,000 
miles. 

The R class is a modernized form of the 
W. Together, these comprise some 200 sub- 
marines. s 

Z class: 290 feet long with a submerged 
displacement of 2,600 tons. It is capable of 
20 knots on the surface and 13 knots sub- 
merged, with a radius in excess of 20,000 
miles. There are at least 20 of these in sery- 
ice. A small number have been converted 
to fire missiles, probably in a manner similar 
to the G class. They are stationed princi- 
pally in the Arctic and the Far East. 

There are two other classes of submarines, 
both of small displacement and designed for 
operations in the Baltic and Black Sea; the 
K and Q types. The K is now 
obsolete. The Q is still serviceable, and has 
a radius of action of 3,500 miles. 

(il) Surface ships 

The surface ships of the Soviet Navy con- 
sist of: Cruisers, 19; destroyers, 100; missile 
firing destroyers, 12; fast patrol boats, many 
with surface-to-surface missiles, 400; other 
vessels, 2,000. (There are a number of dis- 
guised trawlers used for radar and recon- 
naissance purposes.) 

These are distributed more or less equally 
among the four fleets. The cruisers are of 
three different types: 

Sverdlov: Launched between 1951 and 1957, 
displacement 20,000 tons, speed 34 knots, 
armament twelve 152-millimeter guns and 32 
antiaircraft guns. One or two have recently 
been reequipped with medium-range surface- 
to-air missile launchers, probably as an 
experiment, 

Chapayev: Completed between 1948 and 
1951, of 11,500 tons displacement, with the 
same speed and armament as the Sverdlov. 

Kirov: Launched between 1936 and 1945, 
displacement 8,500 tons; speed 30 knots; 
armament nine 180-millimeter guns and 20 
anti-aircraft guns. 

New destroyers include: 

Kynda class: Displacement 6,500 tons; 
speed 35 knots; armament: 16 surface-to- 
surface missiles; 30 surface-to-air missles; 
4 antiaircraft guns; 6 torpedo tubes; 2 anti- 
submarine missile launchers. 

Krupny class: Displacement 4,500 tons; 
speed 35 knots; armament: 12 surface-to- 
surface missile launchers; 16 antiaircraft mis- 
siles; 6 torpedo tubes; 2 antisubmarine mis- 
sile launchers. 
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Kildin class: Displacement 3,800 tons; 
speed 35 knots; armament: 6 surface-to- 
surface missile launchers; 16 antiaircraft 
guns; 2 antisubmarine missile launchers. 

Ketlin class: Displacement 3,800 tons; 
speed 35 knots; armament: 20 antiaircraft 
guns; 10 torpedo tubes; other antisubmarine 
weapons. 

(ili) Fleet air arm 

There are no aircraft-carriers in the Soviet 
Navy, but there is a land-based Naval Air 
Force with about 750 aircraft. It is esti- 
mated to have 500 bombers, of which about 
450 are based on the European shores of the 
Soviet Union. They consist mainly of: 

(a) The TU 16 Badger—range of 3,500 
miles; 

(b) The torpedo-carrying IL 28 Beagle, 
with a range of 1,500-1,800 miles; 

(iv) Sea-to-ground missiles 

The Soviet claim, that a true Polaris-type 
missile, which can be fired from a submerged 
submarine, has been successfully developed, 
must be treated with caution. But the 
Soviet Union has not neglected fleet missiles. 
There is a cruise missile with a range of 
about 100 miles, which can be fired from a 
surfaced submarine. There is also a 400- 
mile ballistic missile of which some 90 are 
deployed on G and Z class submarines for 
surface firing. There are also 12 missile- 
firing destroyers. 5 

Paramilitary forces 

Although the Soviet DOSAAF organization 
is several million strong, the active partici- 
pants in intensive paramilitary training 
probably number about 1½ million. There 
are also 300,000 security and border troops. 


THE WARSAW PACT 


There has been a considerable improve- 
ment in the coordination of the forces of 
the Warsaw Pact over the past year, and it 
appears to be taken more seriously by the 
Soviet Union as a military organization. 
Communications and command and control 
procedures had begun to be improved at the 
time of the Berlin crisis in 1961. There has 
been a noticeable growth in the efficiency of 
the Polish and East German armies, though 
the latter is not well-equipped. The prob- 
able order of efficiency of the Warsaw treaty 
powers is: Poland, Bulgaria, East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary, Albania. 

(Norx.—It is only possible to present de- 
fense expenditures on a standard basis by 
using official exchange rates which may dis- 
tort the true value of defense budgets in 
these countries.) 

Poland 
General 

Population: 31 million. 

Length of military service: Army 18 
months, air force and navy 3 years, There 
is also a form of service of 27 months in the 
internal security forces. 

Total regular forces: 257,000. 

Defense budget: $911,000,000. 

Army 

Total strength: 200,000; 14 divisions orga- 
nized on Soviet lines, 4 are armored divisions, 
9 are motorized, and 1 is airborne. 

There are 2,750 tanks. 

Navy 

Total strength: 12,000; 7 submarines, 3 
escort vessels, 12 minesweepers, 4 coastal 
minesweepers, 80 other ships. 

Air force 

Total strength: 45,000; 5 fighter regi- 
ments, mainly with Mig-19’s and Mig-21's 
are being introduced, 4 ground attack regi- 
ments, mainly with Mig~17’s 2 bomber regi- 
ments with IL 28’s. 

Paramilitary forces 

Including armored brigades of the frontier 

defense force: 45,000. 
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Bulgaria 
General 
Population: 8 million. 
Length of military service: 2 years. Total 


regular forces: 135,000. Defense budget: 
$256 million. 
Army 


Total strength: 110,000; 10 divisions, of 
which 2 are tank, and 8 motorized. They are 
maintained at about 50 percent of war 
strength. There are about 2,300 tanks, main- 
ly T-34's with a number of T-54’s. 


Navy 
Total strength: 5,000; 3 submarines; 3 es- 
corts, 11 minesweepers, 9 coastal minesweep- 
ers, 60 smaller craft. 
Air Force 
Total strength: 20,000; 2 interceptor groups 
and a reconnaissance group, each consisting 
of 2 squadrons of Mig-17’s. An independent 
interceptor is reported to be reequipping with 
Mig-21’s. A fighter-bomber group has Mig- 
15’s. A fighter-bomber group has Mig-15˙8. 
There is a small transport group. 
Paramilitary forces, 10,000. 
Czechoslovakia 
General 
Population: 14 million. Length of military 
service: 2 years, Total regular forces: 
185,000. Defense budget: $789 million. 
Army 
Total strength: 150,000; 15 divisions: 2 
tank and 12 motorized. One of the three 
Czech armies may soon be reorganized into 
a tank army with three tank divisions and 
one mechanized infantry division, There are 
3,000 tanks. T-54’s and T-10’s are now re- 
placing older Soviet tanks. The army is 
maintained at approximately 65 percent of 
war strength. 
Air Force 
Total strength: 35,000; 5 interceptor regi- 
ments equipped with Mig-17’s, Mig-19'’s and 
Mig-21's; 4 ground attack regiments with 
Mig-15's and Mig-17's. The total firstline 
strength is about 400 aircraft. 
Paramilitary forces, 35,000, 
East Germany 
General 
Population: 17 million. Length of mili- 
tary service: 12-18 months, according to 
specialization. Total regular forces: 116,- 
000. Defense budget: $65 million, 
Army 
Total strength: 90,000; 6 divisions, of 
which 2 are tank, and 4 motorized. There 
has been a great increase in the fire- 
power of the East German Army over the 
past 18 months, and motorization is now 
proceeding rapidly. There are about 1,500 
amphibious vehicles, including tanks. 


Navy 
Total strength: 11,000; 4 escorts, 16 mine- 
sweepers, 135 small vessels. A program of 
landing craft construction, begun in 1961, 
suggests a growing interest in amphibious 
operations. 
Air Force 
Total strength: 15,000; 2 air divisions of 
interceptors with Mig 19’s and 21’s, and Mig 
15 and 17 fighter-bombers. Each division 
nas three wings of three squadrons. First 
line aircraft total about 400. 


Paramilitary forces 
Excluding the 350,000-strong Kampfgrup- 
pen (some formations of which provide a 
serious military force) there are 60,000 se- 
curity and frontier troops. 
Rumania 
General 


Population: 19 million. Length of mili- 
tary service: 2 years. Total regular forces: 
227,000. Defense budget: $342 million. 
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Army 
Total strength: 200,000; 13 divisions, 9 in- 
fantry divisions and supporting tank and 
artillery elements, 1 tank division, 3 motor- 
ized divisions. 
Navy 
Total strength: 7,000; 2 submarines, 3 
escorts, 14 minesweepers, 22 coastal mine- 
sweepers, 24 other ships. 


Air Force 


Total strength: 20,000; three fighter regi- 
ments, each possessing two wings of three 
squadrons. It is believed that Mig-21˙s are 
beginning to replace the Mig-17’s, one light 
bomber regiment with IL-28's. Paramilitary 
forces: 60,000. 

Hungary 
General 


Population: 10 million. Length of mili- 
tary service: 214 years. Total regular forces: 
99,000. Defense budget: $277 million. 

Army 

Total strength: 90,000; five divisions, one 
armored, four motorized. There are about 
1,000 tanks, for the most part T-34's, with 
some T-—54’s. 

Air Force 

Total strength: 9,000; three fighter regi- 
ments, each of two groups of three squad- 
rons. Reequipment with Mig-21’s began in 
1962, but the bulk of the interceptor force 
is still Mig-17’s; one bomber regiment with 
IL-28’s. Surface-to-air missile batteries 
equipped with Soviet missiles. 

Paramilitary forces, 35,000. 


Albania 
General 


Population: 1,800,000. Total regular forces: 
35,000. Albania is still nominally a member 
of the Warsaw Pact,though there is now min- 
imal cooperation with her other allies, and 
she is the principal European champion of 
Chinese views. 

Army 


Total strength: 25,000; 5 brigades. 
Navy 
Total strength: 2,800; 4 submarines, 350 
other ships. 
Air Force 
3 strength: 7,200; 2 squadrons Mig- 
17's. 
Paramilitary forces, 10,000. 
China 


Population: 726 million. 

Total armed forces: 2,476,000. 

The armed forces are organized by the 
ministry of defense, advised by a national 
defense council which is presided over by 
the chairman of the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment. Control is exercised through 13 
military regions. 

There were about 130 million men of mili- 
tary age in 1963. Only about 700,000 men, a 
small proportion of potential conscripts, are 
called up each year. They serve 3 years in 
the Army. 

In addition, the declared intention of the 
Chinese Government is to embody every 
third person in the population in the militia, 
but this is still scantily armed and sketchily 
organized. It is as much a labor as a defense 
force. There are about 300,000 men in the 
public security force, including the armed 
police. 

There has been a gradual debilitation of 
Chinese military power over the last 5 years. 
The size of the armed forces is growing, and 
may be further increased, but their effective- 
ness is not increasing. 

There has been some movement of troop 
concentrations away from the Fukien area 
over the past year, which suggests that the 
main preoccupations of the Chinese Govern- 
ment now lie in the Indian border region, 
and possibly to the north. 


1964 


Some equipment is beginning to become 
obsolete. The last deliveries of Soviet mili- 
tary material were in 1960. Apart from a 
few Chinese prototypes, the only tanks pos- 
sessed by the army are some T-34/85's and 
T-58’s. The latest combat aircraft are Mig- 
19's. 

Army 

Total strength: 2,250,000: 120 divisions. 
‘There are two or three armored divisions and 
one is an airborne division, supporting troops 
and cavalry for desert areas. There appears 
to be a barely adequate supply of small arms 
up to light antitank weapons, but artillery 
and ammunition are scarce. The army is not 
a highly mobile organization. It is tied to a 
rudimentary railway network, and faces 
heavy transport and logistic problems. 


Navy 
Total strength: 136,000, including marines. 
‘There are 31 submarines, of which about half 
are Soviet W Class Four escort ships. 


Air Force 


Total strength: 90,000. There are perhaps 
2,000 firstline aircraft, of which some 25 
percent are light bombers, mainly IL-28’s. 
The bulk of the remainder are Mig-15's and 
Mig-17's, and a small number of Mig-—19’s. 
‘The most modern transport available to the 
‘Chinese Air Force is a small number of Brit- 
ish viscounts. There are perhaps 10,000 pi- 
lots, but shortage of fuel prevents adequate 
training. 

North Vietnam 

Population: 17,000,000. 

Both the Soviet Union and China still 
appear to be giving active assistance to sup- 
port a conscript army of about 250,000 in 
15 divisions, but the arms supplied appear, 
apart from some mortars in the hands of the 
Vietcong guerrillas, to be less modern than 
those used by the Vietminh in the final stages 
of the Indochina war. Paramilitary for- 
mations total about 100,000 men. The Viet- 
cong guerrillas operating from North Viet- 
nam are estimated to total between 25,000 
and 30,000 men, 


North Korea 


Population: 10,000,000. 

It its not known how far the Soviet-North 
Korean mutual defence treaty, concluded in 
1961, remains in force in the circumstances 
of the Sino-Soviet rift. The North Korean 
Army is estimated at 280,000 men, organized 
in 16 divisions. The Air Force has about 
30,000 men, and some 500 aircraft, mainly 
Mig—15's. 

Cuba 

Population: 7,200,000. 

The Soviet forces in Cuba totalled some 
17,000 men in March 1968, according to 
American official statements. There is rea- 
son to suppose that this number had dimin- 
ished by about 9,000 by October. They are 
equipped with modern armaments which in- 
clude a surface-to-surface missile (with a 
nuclear capability and a range of 25 miles), 
and modern antitank missiles. There are 24 
antiaircraft missile sites. There are also T- 
54 tanks, SU-100 assault guns, and wheeled 
APC’s. The Soviet air units on the island 
are estimated to have some 42 Mig-21“8, 
equipped with air-to-air missiles. 

The Cuban army totals about 90,000, and 
there is a strong militia of 200,000 men and 
women, It is organized only at battalion 
level, and equipped with light and heavy 
mortars, some light tanks, self-propelled ar- 
tillery and light antiaircraft guns suitable 
for low-flying aircraft. The Cuban Air 
Force appears to have Mig-17's and Mig—19's 
and a small number of IL-28s. 

The navy has 4 old cruisers and perhaps 
25 modern Soviet torpedo boats. 

PART Il: THE WESTERN ALLIANCES 
Strategic nuclear forces 


Both the United States and the United 
Kingdom maintain substantial forces specif- 
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ically designed for strategic nuclear retali- 
ation. France is creating a striking force for 
the same purpose. 

(1) US. air and missile power: the 
U.S. strategic retaliatory forces are ex- 
pected to deter war with the Soviet Union by 
an ability to destroy Soviet warmaking po- 
tential, including nuclear strike forces, mili- 
tary installations, and urban society itself. 


Strategic Air Power 


The present force of about 1,300 strategic 
bombers in the Strategic Air Command will 
be reduced to about 700 in the next 2 
years if the plans to phase out some 600 B-47 
bombers are carried through. No new stra- 
tegic bombers are on order. The main ele- 
ment of the bomber force is 630 interconti- 
nental B-52’s organized into 14 wings based 
on the continental United States. These 
aircraft carry a heavy and varied bomb load. 
The B-52G series are equipped with two 
Hound Dog air-launched missiles. There 
have been suggestions that both these and 
the B-52H series would be adjusted to carry 
four Hound Dogs, The B-52H bombers were 
designed as the platform for the skybolt air- 
borne ballistic missile which was canceled 
in late 1962. Quail decoy missiles are carried 
by B-52’s. There are two wings of the B-58 
Hustler supersonic medium bombers in 
frontline service. Plans to procure large 
numbers of these aircraft have been dropped. 
The fleet of 600 KC-135 tankers for refuel- 
ing bombers in flight is being enlarged for 
supporting the B-52 and B-58 bombers in 
the 1965-68 period. These tankers also sup- 
port tactical aircraft. 


Strategic Missiles 


All 13 planned Atlas squadrons are in 
place. Of the total of 126 missiles, 60 are on 
hardened sites. Some of the 66 soft-based 
missiles are to be phased out, though the 
dates have not been decided. All but a few 
of the 108 Titan missiles are deployed on 
hardened bases and this buildup is due to 
be completed by the end of 1963. Minute- 
man solid-fuel missiles which can be fired 
from underground are being ordered in 
numbers, with 800 due to be in place by the 
middie of 1965. Funds have been voted for 
a total of 950. About 180 Minuteman mis- 
siles are now in place and this force is being 
increased at a rate of 20 a month. 

Ten nuclear submarines each with 16 
Polaris missiles are in commission. Eight 
more are due to enter service before mid- 
1964. The first 5 carry the Polaris A-1 mis- 
sile, the 6th to the 18th the Polaris A-2 and 
the balance of the planned fleet of 41 will 
carry the Polaris A-3. The 5 submarines 
equipped with the Regulus missile (a total 
of 17 missiles) are being phased out. 


Command and Control 


The command and control system of the 
Strategic Air Command is now part of the 
Strategic Retaliatory Forces program. Fifty 
percent of the manned bomber force is 
maintained on a 15-minute ground alert. A 
fleet of specially equipped KC-135 command 
post aircraft has been acquired and B-47’s 
have been converted for communications 
relay. This airborne element of the postat- 
tack command and control system is already 
in operation and the system will be com- 
pleted by mid-1964. To give the long en- 
durance which this airborne system cannot 
achieve, a deep underground support center 
is being created. 

(2) British airpower: The medium bomber 
squadrons of Royal Air Force Bomber 
Command consist of Vulcan and Victor 
bombers, Mark 1 and Mark 2. This force of 
about 180 aircraft is equipped with thermo- 
nuclear weapons in the megaton range; and 
the later marks of aircraft are equipped with 
the Blue Steel air-launched missile. Target- 
ing for general war has for some years been 
done jointly with the U.S, Strategic Air Com- 
mand. The force has now been assigned to 
the European command of NATO. A force 
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of all-weather Valiant bombers, armed with 
both nuclear and conventional weapons, was 
already committed to Allied Command 
Europe, Bomber Command keeps a propor- 
tion of its aircraft on ground alert, 

(3) French air power: The first of 50 
Mirage IV supersonic light bombers appears 
to have entered service in October 1963. They 
are being equipped with medium-yield atomic 
bombs (probably about 60 kilotons). The 
force is being given strategic striking range 
by the purchase of 12 KC—135 tankers from 
the United States which will be delivered at 
the end of 1963. A Commandement Aérien 
Stratégique has been formed and targeting is 
the responsibility of a committee of the Sec- 
rétariat de la Defénse Nationale. The Gov- 
ernment is constructing a permanent com- 
mand post; and the operations center of the 
Strategic Air Force is also being made a hard- 
ened installation. It is planned to put 30 
percent of the available aircraft on a 5-min- 
ute alert status. Training flights will, as far 
as possible, be done with weapons, 

(4) Seapower: The United States at pres- 
ent maintains 15 attack carriers in commis- 
sion, nine of them of the Forrestal class. 
The U.S. Navy has a large inventory of air- 
craft with a nuclear capability of the order 
of 1,000 planes or more, These include the 
subsonic A-4C Skyhawk, a newer version, the 
A-4E, a smaller number of A-3D Skywarriors, 
and the supersonic A-5 Vigilante. However, 
the nuclear retaliatory functions of the car- 
rier are passing to the Polaris force, and it is 
probable that the attack carrier force will be 
reduced to 12 ships and its limited war role 
given high priority. 

The Royal Navy maintains four carriers for 
which there will be three squadrons of Buc- 
caneer aircraft capable of delivering a ther- 
monuclear bomb, by the end of 1963. The 
French, Netherlands, and Canadian carriers 
do not have a nuclear capability. 


North American air defense 


This has been conducted for 6 years by a 
joint Canadian-American command, Norad, 
at Colorado Springs. Its function is the de- 
fense of the continent against manned 
bomber attack, and the alerting of SAC and 
other retaliatory forces in the case of a mis- 
sile attack. 

Norad's air defenses consist of about 1,500 
fighters, the F-101, the CF—101, F-102, F-104, 
and F-106, about one third of which are 
manned by the National Guard. One-third 
of this force is maintained on 15-minute 
ground alert. Its missiles include 180 Bo- 
marc A (250-mile range) and about 170 Bo- 
mare B (440-mile range). The Canadian 
Government has now agreed to create stock- 
piles of nuclear warheads for Bomarcs and 
CF-101’s based in Canada. In addition there 
are 180 Nike batteries around the major cities 
and industrial targets of the United States; 
the Nike-Hercules can carry a nuclear war- 
head and is said to have a slant range of 
75 miles; the older nonnuclear Nike-Ajax is 
being phased out by the middle of 1964. 

Norad’s warning system stretches half- 
way across the Northern Hemisphere. Its 
central components are: (a) three lines of 
radar stations across northern and central 
Canada, which are extended by air and sea- 
borne radar pickets into the mid-Pacific and 
the eastern Atlantic; (b) a space detection 
and tracking system (spadats) which 
keeps an inventory of all objects in space 
and extends warning to the southern quarter 
of Northern America; (c) the ballistic mis- 
sile early warning system (BMEWS) which 
is designed to provide 15 minutes warning 
of missiles on the United States. There is 
one station in Alaska, one in Greenland, and 
one in Yorkshire; and (d) a bomb alarm 
system which would automatically provide 
data on nuclear explosions resulting from an 
attack on North American targets, 

No decision has been taken to install an 
antimissile defense system though about 
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$500 million a year is spent on the study 
of alternative systems. 


Strategic Army reserves 


The deepening nuclear stalemate between 
the great powers has given a strategic sig- 
nificance to mobile ground forces. The 
United States has a Strategic Army Corps of 
three divisions (two airborne, one infantry) 
with headquarters in North Carolina. This 
is under joint Army-Air Force command, and 
one division is maintained in a high state of 
readiness. The British strategic reserve con- 
sists of one division of two infantry brigades 
and one paratroop brigade based in southern 
England. France is developing a “force 
d’intervention” of one division. Canada has 
one brigade designed for such a role. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


There are three major military commands 
in NATO—those of Europe, the Atlantic, and 
the Channel, respectively. Of these only Al- 
lied Command Europe has national forces 
assigned to its operational control in peace- 
time. However, all three commands include 
earmarked forces—forces which member 
countries have agreed to place at the disposal 
of the commanders in the event of war. 
Other forces remain under national control 
either to insure the defense of the national 
territories or to meet commitments outside 
the NATO area. 

The number of tactical nuclear weapons 
deployed in Western Europe has increased 
by 60 percent in the last 2 years. The 
principal army weapons involved are Honest 
John at brigade or divisional levels and 
Corporal and Redstone at corps or army 
levels. The United States is the only NATO 
country which has produced any nuclear 
warheads appropriate for operational ground 
based missiles and she retains control over 
them even when the missiles themselves are 
operated by other national forces. Under 
the “double-key” arrangements, which is be- 
ing reinforced by a “‘permissive link” or elec- 
tronic lock, the nuclear warheads can only be 
fired by the mutual agreement of the United 
States and the host country. During 1963 
Pershing and Sergeant have started to replace 
Redstone and Corporal, respectively, in the 
US. 7th Army. Pershing will be acquired also 
by the Bundeswehr. The 7th Army has 
introduced Davy Crockett mortars, which can 
throw a nuclear or high explosive shell 2,000— 
4,000 yards, down to the level of armored 
reconnaissance companies but it appears that 
nuclear warheads are retained at a higher 
echelon, There are about 25 of these mor- 
tars in each of the 7th Army divisions. 

The NATO infrastructure program in 
Europe has been responsible for the develop- 
ment of 220 standard NATO airfields capable 
of all-weather operation of all types of air- 
craft. They constitute the chief bases for 
the 5,500 or so tactical aircraft belonging 
to the air forces in Europe of the NATO 
powers. Other major infrastructure achieve- 
ments include the building of 5,300 miles 
of fuel pipelines together with storage tanks 
for 160,000 tons and the construction of 27,- 
000 miles of communications and signals 
networks. 

Certain pieces of equipment have been 
designated as standard for NATO although 
this does not mean that they have been, 
or are intended to be, introduced into all 
national forces. The major weapons systems 
concerned include the F-104G Starfighter 
and Fiat G-97 fighters, the Bréguet 1150 
Atlantique maritime patrol aircraft, the 
Hawk ground-to-air missile launcher, the 
Bullpup guided bomb, the Sidewinder air-to- 
air missile, and the MK 44 homing torpedo. 
F-104G's are being produced jointly by Bel- 
guim, Germany, Italy, and the Netherlands. 
Germany is to receive 700 of the total, Italy 
125, the Netherlands 120, and Belgium the 
remainder. Over 250 F—104's have now been 
delivered under this program. Other multi- 
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lateral programs include one for enough 
Hawks to equip 22 battalions on the cen- 
tral front. Nine nations have been pro- 
ducing Sidewinders since 1961. Early in 
1964 Bullpups being manufactured jointly by 
Britain, Norway, Denmark, and Turkey will 
start entering service. Later in 1964 the first 
Bréguet Atlantiques, will enter service. 


1. Allied Command Europe 


This has its headquarters near Paris and 
it covers the land area extending from the 
North Cape to the eastern border of Turkey 
excluding the United Kingdom, the ground 
defense of which is a national responsibility, 
and Portugal which falls under Allied Com- 
mand Atlantic. It also includes Danish and 
Norwegian coastal waters. 

Following a decision taken at the NATO 
Council meeting in May 1963, a deputy to 
the supreme commander (a Belgian gen- 
eral) has been appointed with special re- 
sponsibility for nuclear planning. At the 
same time the United States assigned three 
Polaris submarines to the supreme com- 
mander and Britain her V—bomber force. 

The following field commands are sub- 
ordinate to Allied Command Europe: 

(a) Allied Forces Central Europe has its 
headquarters in Fontainebleau and com- 
prises 26 divisions: (out of a proposed 30) 
assigned to the Supreme Commander as 
follows: 


Germany. 
United States 
United Kingdom 


The tactical air forces available include 
some 3,500 aircraft of which 500 or more 
are American fighter-bombers, a smaller 
number of British Canberras and Valiants, 
and F-104G and CF-104G of several air forces 
have a nuclear capability and the range to 
cover important sections of Western Russia. 
An integrated early-warning and air defense 
system has been developed for Britain, West 
Germany, the Low Countries, and Northeast 
France. 

The command is subdivided into North- 
ern Army Group and Central Army Group. 
Northern Army Group is responsible for 
the defense of the sector north of—roughly 
speaking—the Göttingen-Liege axis. It in- 
cludes the British and Benelux divisions, 
3 of the German divisions, and the Canadian 
brigade. It is supported by 2d Allied Tacti- 
cal Air Force which is composed of British, 
Dutch, Belgian, and German units. Other 
land forces are under CENTAG and other 
air forces under the corresponding air com- 
mand—4th ATAF, 

So far seven countries have committed 
one or more reinforced infantry battalions 
to form a mobile task force. It is intended 
that this group should have nuclear weap- 
ons and organic air and sea transport. It 
is to serve as a mobile reserve for NATO 
as a whole. 

Central Europe is taken to include the 
Heligoland Bight and so the command would 
control the German North Seas Fleet and 
part of the Dutch Navy in the event of war. 

(b) Allied Forces northern Europe has its 
headquarters at Kolsaas, in Norway and is 
responsible for the defense of Norway, Den- 
mark, Schieswig-Holstein, and the Baltic ap- 
proaches. All the Danish and Norwegian 
land, sea, and tactical air forces are ear- 
marked to it. The Germans have assigned 
one division, two combat air wings, and their 
Baltic Navy. 

(c) Allied Forces southern Europe has its 
headquarters in Naples and is responsible 
for the defense of Italy, Greece, and Turkey. 


— 


1Including one German division in Allied 
Forces- Northern Europe. 
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The forces assigned include 14 divisions from 
Turkey, 8 from Greece, and 7 from Italy, as 
well as the tactical air forces of these coun- 
tries which comprise some 1,000 warplanes. 
Various other divisions have been earmarked 
for AFSOUTH and so has the US. 6th Fleet 
which would become Striking Force South if 
NATO became involved in war. 

(d) Allied Forces Mediterranean has its 
headquarters in Malta and is primarily re- 
sponsible for safeguarding communications 
in the Mediterranean and territorial waters 
of the Black Sea and for protecting the 
Sixth Fleet. The national fleets and mari- 
time air forces of Italy, Greece, and Turkey, 
together with the British Mediterranean 
Fleet, are assigned to or earmarked for this 
command. 


2. Allied Command Atlantic 


This has had its headquarters at Norfolk, 
Va. The duties of Supreme Allied Com- 
mand Atlantic in the event of war are (a) 
to participate in the strategic strike and 
(b) to protect sea communications from at- 
tack from submarines and aircraft. For 
these purposes the eight NATO naval powers 
which border on the Atlantic have ear- 
marked forces for exercises and, if need be, 
for war. Saclant is responsible for the 
North Atlantic area north of the Tropic of 
Cancer including the northern North Sea. 
Three subordinate commands have been es- 
tablished—Western Atlantic area, Eastern 
Atlantic area, and striking force Atlantic. 
The nucleus of the NATO striking force is 
provided by the U.S. Second Fleet with its 
two or three attack carriers. 

There are probably about 450 escort ves- 
sels serving in the navies of the nations 
concerned of which a high proportion are 
wholly or partly designed for antisubmarine 
work. About 250 of these are normally serv- 
ing outside the Atlantic area, Most NATO 
navies are equipping and training their sub- 
marine forces primarily for ASW and well 
over 150 boats are potentially available in the 
Atlantic for such duties. The 8 nations in 
Allied Command Atlantic also have about 
875 long-range land-based maritime patrol 
planes in operation, a large majority of which 
are stationed on or near Atlantic coasts. 
Furthermore, the U.S. Navy alone has over 
1,000 carrier-borne specialist antisubmarine 
fixed-wing aircraft and helicopters of which 
about half are embarked at any one time. 
Another 300 or so are serving in the other 
navies concerned. The overall total that 
could be quickly operational from carriers 
out on Atlantic sea stations is probably 
around 400. 

All these estimates include units ear- 
marked for Channel Command. 


3. The Channel Command 


The role of Channel Command is to exer- 
cise maritime control of the English Channel 
and the southern North Sea. Many of the 
smaller warships of Belgium, France, the 
Netherlands, and the United Kingdom are 
earmarked for this command as are some 
maritime aircraft. 


NATIONAL FORCES 

BELGIUM 
General: Population: 9,260,000. Length of 
military service: 12 months. Total armed 
forces: 110,000 (34 percent conscripts). De- 

fense budget: $444 million. 
Army: Total strength: 85,000; 2 infantry 
divisions with M-47 tanks; 2 reserve divi- 


sions; 1 paracommando regiment. The active 
divisions are NATO assigned and the reserve 


ones are earmarked for NATO. 

Navy: Total strength: 5,000; 4 escorts, 47 
minesweepers. 

Air Force: Total strength: 19,000; 2 F- 
104G squadrons, 4 F-84F fighter-bomber 
squadrons, 1 transport wing with 35 C- 
119G’s, 4 Nike Ajax / Hercules batteries are lo- 
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cated in Germany. All the Air Force and 
naval units are NATO assigned. 


CANADA 
General: Population: 18,930,000. Military 
service: voluntary. Total forces: 124,000. 


Defense budget: $1,480 million. 

Army: Total strength: 50,000. In Canada: 
three infantry brigade groups, two of these 
are earmarked for NATO, the third forms 
the Defense of Canada Force, one battalion 
is available for U.N. service. In Europe: 1 
Canadian infantry brigade group; 50,000 
militia. 

Navy: Total strength: 22,000. One aircraft 
carrier with one squadron of Tracker aircraft 
and one squadron of helicopters; 26 destroy- 
ers, 17 frigates, 10 minesweepers, 4 sub- 
marines (3 on loan from United Kingdom), 
4 squadrons of shore-based aircraft. 

Air Force: Total strength: 52,000. Europe: 
One air division of 8 squadrons in France 
and Germany. The 8 squadrons are to be 
equipped with 200 CF-104 Super Starfighter 
aircraft by the end of 1963. North American 
Air Defense: 5 squadrons of CF-—101B Voodoo 
aircraft, 2 Bomare B squadrons. Coastal air- 
craft: 3 Argus squadrons on the east coast. 
(NATO earmarked); one Neptune squadron 
on the west coast; 800 Army and 80 RCAF 
personnel in UNEF Middle East. 280 Army 
and 24 RCAF in the Congo. 


DENMARK 


General: Population: 4,690,000. Length of 
military service: 14 months in Navy, 16 
months (24 months for NCO’s) in the Army 
and Air Force. The standard period is to be 
reduced to 14 months in the Air Force and 
parts of the Army in 1964, Total armed 
forces: 49,000. Defense budget: $225 million. 
The Danish forces are earmarked for NATO. 

Army: Strength: 33,600 (75 percent con- 
script); 226 armored infantry brigades each 
with 6,000 men in 5 battalions including one 
tank battalion with Centurions; 2 Honest 
John battalions (with high explosive war- 
heads only); 4 reservist armored infantry 
brigades; 56,000 Army Home Guards for local 
defense. 

Navy: Strength: 7,000 (75 percent con- 
script); 18 escorts, 3 submarines, 12 mine- 
sweepers, 20 other ships. 

Air Force: Strength: 8,400 (75 percent con- 
script); 3 F-100’s, 3 F-86's and 1 Hunter 
squadron with C-47’s and C-—54's, 1 air/sea 
rescue squadron with helicopters and am- 
phibians, 1 RF-84F tactical reconnaissance 
squadron, 1 Nike Ajax and Nike Hercules 
battalion. In the autumn of 1964, 29 
F-104G’s are scheduled to be delivered. 


FRANCE 


General: Population: 48,100,000. Length 
of military service: 18 months. Total armed 
forces: 636,000. Defense Budget: $4,062,000,- 
000. 
Army: Total strength: 430,000, In terms 
of command organization, the French Army 
is organized on two separate lines: The forces 
de manoeuvre, which are divided into the 
forces under national command stationed in 
France, the forces assigned to NATO, and 
the land component of the French strategic 
reserve, the forces d'intervention. The forces 
du territoire which are organized at local 
brigade or regimental level. In terms of 
divisions, the organization is 3 light divisions 
of 3 brigades each, which will be fully 
equipped in 1965. They will receive the new 
AMX light tank. One airborne/marine divi- 
sion. Two divisions in Germany, one mech- 
anized and one armored. They are equipped 
with Honest John -launchers. Over 2,000 
French troops are stationed in Berlin. There 
are still 60,000 troops in Algeria. Withdrawal 
from Bizerta is almost complete. 

Navy: Total strength: 76,000; two 22,000 
ton aircraft carriers, one 10,000 ton carrier, 
one 10,000 ton helicopter carrier, two cruisers, 
one experimental guided missile ship, 72 es- 
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corts, 24 submarines, of which 6 are ocean- 
going, 210 other ships. 

The greater part of the French fleet will 
be transferred from its Mediterranean sta- 
tion to the North Atlantic over the next 18 
months. The Mediterranean squadron at 
present comprises some 40 ships, including 
3 aircraft carriers. 

Naval Aviation includes 4 fighter squad- 
rons with 80 Etendard IV aircraft, 3 Alizé 
ASW squadrons, 5 Neptune maritime recon- 
naissance squadrons, and 3 helicopter squad- 
rons. Deliveries of 25 F-8E Crusaders are 
due to begin in 1964, 

Air Force: Total strength: 125,000. (a) 
Strategic Air Command (see p. 12); (b) Air 
Defense Command: 9 Super Mystére 
squadrons, 3 Vautour squadrons; (e) Ist 
Tactical Air Force (1st CATAC), has 450 com- 
bat aircraft assigned to the 4th Allied Tacti- 
eal Air Force. They include 9 F-84F squad- 
rons that will start to convert to Mirage III 
E’s in 1964, 6 F-100D squadrons, 6 Mirage 
III C squadrons, 3 Mystére IV A squadrons, 
3 RF-84 F squadrons that will convert to 
Miracle IIIR in 1964, 2 Nike-Ajax and Nike- 
Hercules brigades in Germany. 


GERMANY 


General: Population: 55,000,000. Length 
of military service: 18 months plus 9 months 
reserve full-time training liability up to the 
age of 45. Total armed forces: 404,000 (160,- 
000 conscripts). All except the territorial 
force are NATO assigned. Defense budget: 
$4,607,000,000. 

Army: Total strength: 256,000, plus a ter- 
ritorial force of 27,000 held for rear area du- 
ties; 7 armored infantry divisions, 3 ar- 
mored divisions, 1 mountain division, 1 air- 
borne division. One of the divisions is not 
yet completed. The battle tank force con- 
tains about 1,500 M-47’s and 1,000 M-48’s. 

Navy: Total strength: 28,000. Naval air 
wing; 68 Sea Hawks and 15 Gannets, 42 es- 
corts, 62 minesweepers, 18 submarines, 69 
light coastal units, 9 amphibious warfare 
craft, 50 other ships. 

Air Force: Total strength: 92,000; 4 Sabre 
fighter wings, 2 F-104G fighter-bomber wings, 
4 F-84F fighter-bomber wings (to convert to 
F-104G’s in 1964), 4 F-104G and Fiat-G91 R 
reconnaissance wings, 3 Noratlas transport 
wings, 6 Nike-Hercules battalions. 

GREECE 

General: Population: 8,500,000. Length of 
military service: 18 to 24 months. Total 
armed forces: 160,000. Defense budget: $167 
million, 

Army: Total strength: 120,000; 11 infantry 
divisions of which 3 are kept close to full 
strength in peacetime, 1 armored division 
with M-47 tanks, 8 divisions are NATO as- 
signed. Some Honest John batteries are in 
service. 

Navy: Total strength: 19,000; 14 escorts, 2 
submarines, 6 minesweepers, 15 light coastal 
units, 29 amphibious warfare craft. 

Air Force: Total strength: 22,000; 3 F-84F 
fighter-bomber squadrons, 3 F-86 fighter 
squadrons, 1 RF-84F photoreconnaissance 
squadron. Over the next 2 years about 40 
F-104G Starfighters and some Northrop 
F-5A’s are to be procured. Nike-Ajax and 
Nike-Hercules batteries. 


ITALY 


General: Population: 50,270,000. Length 
of military service: 18 months for the Army 
and Air Force, 24 months for the Navy. 
Total armed forces: 470,000. Defense budg- 
et: $1,510 million. 

Army: Total strength: 380,000 (including 
80,000 carabinieri); 5 infantry divisions with 
M-47 tanks, 2 armored divisions with M47 
tanks, 5 alpine brigades, 5 independent in- 
fantry brigades, 1 independent cavalry bri- 
gade with M-47 tanks, 1 parachute brigade 
(7 of the divisions and some of the independ- 
ent brigades are assigned to NATO). 
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Navy: Total strength: 40,000; 2 cruisers, 
62 escorts, 6 submarines, 74 minesweepers, 
14 light coastal units, 72 other ships. 

Air Force: Total strength: 60,000. (a) 
Assigned to 5th Allied Tactical Air Force: 3 
F-104G strike squadrons, 2 F-86E day fighter 
squadrons, 4 F-84F fighter-bomber fighter 
squadrons, 2 G-91 fighter-bomber squadrons, 
3 F-86K all-weather fighter squadrons, 2 
RF-84F photoreconnaissance squadrons, 2 
C-119G transport squadrons, 3 Nike-Ajax 
and Nike-Hercules squadrons, (b) Under 
national command: 3 F-86E day fighter 
squadrons, 3 SA-16A air-sea rescue squad- 
rons, 3 Tracker antisubmarine squadrons. 


LUXEMBORG 


General: Population: 323,000. Length of 
military service: 9 months; defense budget: 
$7,000,000. 

Army: Total strength: 5,500. An infantry 
brigade would be available to NATO after 
mobilization. 

NETHERLANDS 


General: Population: 12,000,000. Length 
of military service: 20-24 months, plus 15 
years reserve liability; total armed forces: 
141,000; defense budget: $618,000,000. 

Army: Total strength: 98,000. 2 mecha- 
nized divisions assigned to NATO. 1 infan- 
try division, 3 infantry brigades and army 
corps troops to be formed by call-up of re- 
servists earmarked for NATO. 8 active and 
2 reservist tank battalions are organic to 
the above formations, They have a total of 
600 Centurion tanks. Honest John units are 
in service. 

Navy: Total strength: 22,000, including 
3,000 marines; 1 16,000-ton carrier, 2 cruisers, 
27 escorts, 5 submarines, 68 minesweepers, 
2 amphibious warfare craft. Naval aviation 
includes: 1 Sea Hawk strike squadron, 4 ASW 
squadrons equipped with P-2H Neptune and 
S-2F Trackers, 2 helicopter squadrons. 

Air Force: Total strength: 21,000. (a) As- 
signed to 2d Alli Tactical Air Force: 4 
F-84F fighter-bomber squadrons; 1 RF-84F 
photo reconnai: ce squadron; two of the 
fighter-bomber squadrons will be equipped 
with F-104G's by late 1964. (b) Under na- 
tional command: 4 fighter squadrons with 
Hunters and F-86K’s. By 1965 two of these 
will have been reequipped with F-104G's and 
the others disbanded. The 6 Nike-Ajax and 
Nike-Hercules squadrons will increase to 8 
in the near future; 12 Hawk squadrons are 
soon to be established; 1 transport squadron. 


NORWAY 


General: Population: 3,670,000. Length of 
military service: 16 months for the Army, 18 
months for the Navy and Air Force. Total 
armed forces: 36,000. Defense budget: 
$197,000,000. 

Army: Total strength: 18,000. Two active 
brigades of which one is in Arctic Norway. 
This brigade has an Honest John battery at- 
tached with high explosive warheads, but 
this is soon to be disbanded. These brigades 
have M-24 light tanks. Mobilization would 
produce 10 reservist brigades plus support- 
ing units. This force would total 75,000. 
Local defense and home guard forces are 
100,000 strong. 

Navy: Total strength: 8,000 including 2,500 
coast artillery, 8 escorts, 7 submarines, 11 
minesweepers, 11 other ships. 

Air force: Total strength: 10,000; 4 F-86F 
squadrons, one of which is now converting to 
F-104G’s; 3 F-86K squadrons; 1 RF-84 photo 
reconnaissance squadron; 2 HU-16 Albatross 
maritime patrol squadrons; 1 C-119 and C-47 
transport squadrons; 4 Nike Ajax and Nike 
Hercules sites are located around Oslo. 


PORTUGAL 


General: Population: 9,200,000. Length of 
military service: 18 to 25 months for the 
army, 36 for the air force, 48 for the navy. 
Total armed forces: 102,000. Defense budget: 
$176 million, 
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Army: Strength; 80,000 plus 14,000 African 
troops. Half the Europeans are conscripts. 
About 40,000 European and 7,000 African 
troops are serving in Angola; 16,000 European 
troops are serving in Mozambique and 5,000 
in Guinea. 

Navy: Total strength: 9,700 plus 500 ma- 
rines; 14 escorts; 3 submarines; 18 mine- 
sweepers; 43 light coastal units; 11 other 
ships. 

Air force: Total strength: 12,500 including 
3,500 parachute troops; 300 aircraft including 
2 squadrons of F-86F Sabres, and 1 recon- 
naissance squadron of P-2V Neptunes. The 
Neptune squadron is NATO assigned. 


TURKEY 


General: Population: 29,500,000; length 
of military service: 2 years for the army and 
air force; 3 years for the navy; total armed 
forces: 452,000; defense budget: $235 million. 

Army: Total strength: 400,000; 16 divisions 
most of which have 5 brigades: 14 with Hon- 
est Johns are NATO assigned, 6 armored 
brigades with M-47 tanks, 2 independent 
parachute battalions, Nike-Ajax and Her- 
cules units are deployed. There are 2,500,000 
reservists. 

Navy: Total strength: 32,000; 18 escorts, 
29 minesweepers, 10 submarines, 27 other 
ships, 

Air Force: Total strength: 20,000; 1 F- 
104 G fighter-bomber squadron, 10 F-100 
fighter-bomber squadrons, 4 F-86 interceptor 
squadrons, 1 RF-84F photographic reconnais- 
sance squadron (all these are NATO as- 
signed), 1 C-47 and C—54 transport wing. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


General: Population: 53,800,000, voluntary 
military service. Total armed forces: 429,- 
000; defense budget: $5,140,000,000. 

Army: Total strength: 189,000 (of which 
14,000 are Gurkhas); the army is organized 
into 68 battalions, of which 57 are British 
infantry battalions, 3 are parachute bat- 
talions, and 8 are Gurkha infantry battal- 
ions; 22 armored regiments, of which the 
normal] distribution is 14 tank regiments and 
8 armored car regiments; 31 artillery regi- 
ments; and engineer and signal regiments. 
About 80,000 men are maintained in the 
United Kingdom, including the Strategic Re- 
serve of 2 infantry brigades and a parachute 
brigade. The British Army of the Rhine, 
based in Germany, has about 53,000 men. It 
is being reorganized into 3 divisions, each 
of 2 brigades, which could reach their full 
wartime establishment with the use of re- 
serves from the Territorial Army and Army 
Emergency Reserve. Air defense is provided 
by the Thunderbird surface-to-air guided 
weapons. Some artillery regiments have a 
nuclear capacity with the Corporal and 
Honest John missiles and 8-inch howitzers. 
These are being supplemented by the 175- 
mm, American medium gun. 

1 British brigade is maintained in Kenya 
as a theater strategic reserve and British, 
Australian, and New Zealand troops to- 
gether form a Commonwealth brigade in 
Malaysia. Other garrisons include 3,000 men 
in Berlin, 6,000 men in Borneo, and troops in 
Hong Kong, Aden, Libya, Cyprus, Malta, Gi- 
braltar, and the Caribbean. 

There are 157,206 men in the Territorial 
Army and 122,286 in the Army Emergency 
Reserve. 

Navy: Total strength: 96,000; ships in the 
operational fieet and on trials and training 
include: 4 aircraft carriers, 2 commando car- 
riers, 3 cruisers, 4 guided-missile destroyers, 
13 other destroyers, 52 frigates, 1 nuclear 
submarine, 35 conventional submarines, 62 
minesweepers, 4 landing ships, 4 landing 
craft, 89 fleet support and other ships. 

In addition, 263 ships (including one air- 
craft carrier, 4 cruisers, 56 destroyers and 
frigates, 18 submarines, and 119 minesweep- 
ers) are in reserve or undergoing major mod- 
ernization. 
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The Fleet Air Arm has a nuclear strike 
capacity with Buccaneer bombers and Scimi- 
tar fighter-bombers. The air defense of the 
fleet is carried out by County class destroyers 
with the Sea Slug and Seacat guided weap- 
ons, Sea Vixen interceptors armed with Fire- 
streak, and Scimitars armed with Sidewinder. 
Wessex and Wirlwind helicopters serve in 
both the antisubmarine and the commando- 
carrying role. 

The Royal Marines are organized into 5 
commandos of 600 men each, 

There are 11,589 men in the naval and 
marine reserves. 

Air Force: Total strength: 138,000. 

(a) Bomber Command: see page 12. 

(b) Fighter Command is equipped with 
Lightning interceptors armed with Fire- 
streak air-to-air guided weapons and with 
Bloodhound surface-to-air guided weapons. 
Deployment of the air transportable Blood- 
hound 2 is beginning. 

(c) Coastal Command is equipped with 
Shackleton long-range reconnaissance and 
antisubmarine aircraft. 

(d) Transport Command has 23 Britannia 
and 10 Comet airliners for strategic airlift. 
In addition, it is acquiring 11 long-range jet 
VC-10’s for passengers and freight and 10 
long-range Belfasts for heavy equipment. 
Two medium-range Argosy freighter squad- 
rons have been built up in Britain, 1 in the 
Middle East and 1 in the Far East. Short- 
range transport squadrons in Britain and 
Germany are being steadily increased and 
there is a steady rise in the numbers of heli- 
copters. 

(e) RAF Germany is equipped with Can- 
berras for nuclear and conventional interdic- 
tion and for photographic reconnaissance. 
Javelin interceptors armed with Firestreak 
have taken over the all-weather fighter role 
of the command. 

(f) RAF Near East in Cyprus is equipped 
with Canberra bombers in support of CENTO 
and Canberra and Shackleton reconnaissance 
aircraft. RAF Middle East in Aden is equip- 
ped with Shackletons and Hunter fighter/ 
ground attack aircraft. RAF Far East is 
equipped with Shackletons, Canberras, Belve- 
dere helicopters, and Hunter FGA's. 


UNITED STATES 


General: Population: 189,440,000. Length 
of military service: selective service for 2 
years. Total Armed Forces: 2,700,000. De- 
fense budget: The administration requested 
$52,400 million for the period mid-1963-64. 
This includes military aid and certain proj- 
ects on which funds would not necessarily 
be spent during that period. It appears prob- 
able that the amount voted by Congress for 
current expenditure will be $47,280 million. 

Army: Total strength: 975,000. 

The Army is organized into 16 divisions— 
5 mechanized, 6 infantry, 3 armored, and 
2 airborne. The divisions have now been 
reorganized from their pentomic systems 
designed for nuclear war to the ROAD sys- 
tem, which with a three-brigade structure is 
adapted to frontal conventional war. New 
units are now being created to study the 
possibilities of substantially increased air 
mobility for troops. Tests of the costs and 
military effectiveness of two types of units 
are being carried out: (1) air assault divi- 
sions equipped with 460 aircraft (including 
helicopters) with air transportable weap- 
ons; and (2) air cavalry brigades for flank- 
ing or rear attacks on an enemy in heli- 
copters using large numbers of antitank 
weapons, 

The 7th Army, with 240,000 men, is sta- 
tioned in Germany and 3 divisions are main- 
tained in the Far East. The 7th Army is 
organized into 3 mechanized and 3 armored 
divisions. Reequipment with the M-60 
tank should be completed late in 1964. This 
tank, with its 105-millimeter gun, is con- 
sidered necessary only in Europe; forma- 
tions in other areas will continue with 
the M-48 tank (90 mm. gun) until the new 
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main battle tank is developed. Nw solid- 
fuel bombardment missiles arr weing de- 
ployed in Europe. Redstone s being re- 
placed by Pershing and Corporal by Sergeant. 
In addition, the tactical nuclear weapons 
available include substantial numbers of 
Davy Crockett mortars and Little John, 
Honest John, and Lacrosse missiles. Large 
numbers of Hawk, and Nike-Hercules anti- 
aircraft guided weapons are deployed with 
the Army and production orders have been 
placed for the light mobile Mauler air- 
defense missiles; 6,000 men are in Berlin. 

The Special Forces, the Army’s specialized 
troops for counterinsurgency operations, are 
being reorganized. The force structure is 
being increased from four to six groups with 
a total strength of 5,600 men. 

The Army Reserve contains 274,500 men 
and the Army National Guard 375,500. They 
will provide: (1) 6 divisions, 11 brigades, and 
thé units needed to round out the Active 
Army within 8 weeks of mobilization; (2) 
two theater reinforcement divisions for 
Alaska and Panama with 4 to 12 weeks readi- 
ness; (3) 21 divisions and other nondivi- 
sional units to be ready within 24 to 36 
weeks. 

Navy: Total strength: 665,000. 

The general purpose fleet is 836 ships (for 
fleet ballistic missile submarines, see p. 11). 
It is divided into four fleets: the Ist in the 
Eastern Pacific, the 2d in the Atlantic, the 
6th in the Mediterranean and the 7th in the 
Western Pacific. The 6th and 7th Fleets arr 
each built around 3 aircraft carriers, 

The ships of the Active Fleet are approxi. 
mately as follows: 15 attack aircraft carriers, 
11 support aircraft carriers, 3 commanci 
ships, 12 guided missile cruisers, 8 light ancl 
heavy cruisers, 240 escorts, 19 nuclear- 
powered submarines, 86 conventional sub- 
marines, 

In addition, there are over 400 escorts and 
about 16 cruisers in reserve. The Active 
Fleet and Reserves include about 250 am- 
phibious ships, 220 minesweepers, and 870 
service, patrol, and other craft. 

The Navy has approximately 7,000 aircraft 
in its inventory. In the interceptor role, the 
F-8 Crusader is being built up in numbers 
and will later be replaced by the F-4B Phan- 
tom. In the attack role, the Navy is acquir- 
ing A-4E Skyhawk light aircraft for close 
support and the A-6A Intruder for all- 
weather low-level strike. Both aircraft are 
subsonic and able to carry either nuclear 
or conventional weapons. The supersonic 
A-5C Vigilantes now in service are being 
modified to a dual attack and reconnais- 
sance role. A carrier-based long-range search 
aircraft, the S-2E, is being put into service 
and rising numbers of the SH-3A antisub- 
marine helicopter, 

The manpower strength of the Naval Re- 
serve is 126,000. A force of 40 antisubmarine 
destroyers and escorts and 12 mine warfare 
vessels is kept ready at sea at all times. 
About 700 ships are maintained in the 
“mothball” fleet. 

Marine Corps: The Marine Corps main- 
tains 190,000 men organized into 3 divisions 
and 3 air wings. The Regular force also 
maintains the nucleus of a 4th division/air 
wing which can be formed in a few weeks 
by calling up the Marine Corps Reserve. The 
Reserve now stands at 45,500 men. It is 
planned to expand the aircraft strength of 
the Marine Corps to give the air mobility 
being considered for elements of the US. 
Army. Like the Navy, the Marine Corps is 
replacing its Crusader fighters (F8U) with 
the Phantom 2 (F-4H). The reconnaissance 
version of the Phantom (the RF-4B) will 
give the corps day and night photographic 
capability. Procurement of equipment is 
going ahead in a quantity adequate to allow 
all 4 divisions to stay in combat for a 
substantial period of time and to allow two- 
thirds of the 4 air wings to remain in 
combat. Various types of chemical ammu- 
nition are included in the buildup. 


1964 


Air Force: Total strength: 865,000. Stra- 
tegic Air Command: see page 11. Continen- 
tal missile and air defense forces: see 
Norad, page 12. 

The General Purposes Forces of the Air 
Force include bombers, fighter-bombers, 
fighters, reconnaissance aircraft and missiles 
with a tactical role. (The Strategic Air Com- 
mand has taken over responsibility for the 
air-refuelling of these squadrons.) It has 
been decided to embark on a rapid modern- 
ization of the 21-wing tactical fighter force. 
This is now equipped with the F-84, F-100C, 
F-104, and F-105 fighter-bombers as well as 
B-57 tactical bombers. The modernization is 
based on large orders for the F-4C Phantom 
2 and later the F-111 (TFX). Reconnais- 
sance squadrons, which are now based on the 
RF-101 and RB-66, are being increased in 
numbers and equipped with the RF-4C re- 
connaissance version of the Phantom, Air 
defense for installations behind battle areas 
is provided by the F-102 interceptor. Five 
Mace A bombardment missile squadrons are 
maintained in Europe on soft bases. One 
squadron of the hardened Mace B missile is 
in Europe and two are in Okinawa. Tactical 
aircraft are being given protection against 
non-nuclear attack by the construction of 
earth-covered steel shelters. 

The Air National Guard contains 72,000 
men and about 500 aircraft organized into 
19 fighter squadrons and 13 reconnaissance 
squadrons. The reequipment of the active 
tactical fighter force will give the Guard a 
substantial number of supersonic F-100, 
F-101 and F-104 aircraft as well as increased 
numbers of F-84's. The Air Force Reserve, 
which provides units for supporting aircraft 
dispersed to civilian airfields, contains 61,000 
men. 


CENTRAL TREATY ORGANIZATION 


The members of CENTO are Pakistan, Iran, 
Turkey (p. 20) and the United Kingdom 
(p. 20). The United States is an associate 
member, but is represented on the coordinat- 
ing Council of military deputies and on the 
economic and countersubversion commit- 
tees. CENTO does not have an international 
command structure nor are forces allocated 
to it. The air striking power is supplied by 
British Canberra bombers based on Cyprus, 
and the U.S. 6th Fleet. 

IRAN 

General: Population, 21,800,000. Length 
of military service, 2 years. Total armed 
forces, 208,000. Defense budget, $170 million. 

Army: Total strength, 200,000 plus a gen- 
darmerie of 30,000; 12 infantry divisions and 
6 independent brigades, there are M-47, Sher- 
man and 7-34 tanks. 

Navy: Total strength, 1,000; 2 escorts, 3 
minesweepers, 5 other ships. 

Air Force: Total strength, 7,000; 3 F-84G 
fighter-bomber squadrons. These are ex- 
pected to start converting to Northrop F-5's 
in the course of 1964; 1 transport wing with 
4 C-130B Hercules and some C-47’s. 

PAKISTAN 

General: Population: 98,570,000. Volun- 
tary military service. Total armed forces: 
253,000. Defense budget: $240,000,000. 

Army: Total strength: 230,000; 8 divisions 
organized on a triangular basis and equipped 
with Patton tanks, 250,000 lightly armed 
militia and about 30,000 Azad Kashmir 
troops. 

Navy: Total strength: 7,700; 7 escorts, 6 
minesweepers. 

Air Force: Total strength: 15,000; 250 air- 
craft including 2 B-57 B light bombers 
squadrons (these are a Canberra variant); 
1 F-104 Starfighter squadron; 4 F-86F Sabre 
squadrons. 

SOUTHEAST TREATY ORGANIZATION 

The members of SEATO are Australia, 
France, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, the United Kingdom, and the 
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United States. They are committed to build 
up collective economic and military strength 
and to consult with a view to joint defensive 
action in the event of direct or indirect ag- 
gression against a member or against the 
protocol states of Laos, Cambodia, and South 
Vietnam, The treaty area is the Southwest 
Pacific theater south of 21°30' N. There is 
no central command structure and forces 
remain under national control. American 
support for the treaty powers is exercised by 
the 7th Fleet, based on Taiwan and the 
Philippines, and American air and ground 
forces based on Guam and Okinawa. The 
28th Commonwealth Brigade (consisting of 
British, Australian, and New Zealand forces) 
plus supporting air units is based in Malaysia 
as are British naval forces which would 
operate in support of the treaty powers in 
the event of war. France maintains no forces 
in direct support of the alliance. 
AUSTRALIA 

General; Population: 11 million. Military 
service; voluntary. Total armed forces: 
50,700. Defense budget: $533 million. 

Army: Total strength: 22,700. 1 infantry 
battalion with artillery support in Malaysia, 
1 tank regiment with 70 Centurion V's. Their 
76 mm. guns are to be replaced by guns of 
105 mm. caliber, 2 battle groups (large rein- 
forced infantry battalions) becoming 3 over 
the next 12 months, 1 Pacific Island Regiment 
battalion. Others are being formed under a 
5-year plan. There are 28,300 men in the 
Citizen Military Forces organized in 8 battle 
groups with armored car and Centurion 
support. 

Navy: Total strength: 12,000; 1 fleet carrier 
(used for ASW), 1 carrier (fast transport), 8 
escorts, 6 minesweepers, ö other ships; 100 
naval aircraft including: 1 Sea Venom all- 
weather fighter squadron, 1 Gannet ASW 
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squardron, 1 helicopter squadron with 29 
Wessex MK 31's. 

Air Force: Total strength: 16,000; 4 F-86 
fighter squadrons. These will convert to the 
Mirage IIT O beginning in March 1964; 3 Can- 
berra bomber squadrons, 2 Neptune maritime 
reconnaissance squadrons, 3 transport squad- 
rons with C-130 Hercules and C-47 Dakota, 
18 Caribous will start entering service in 
March 1964, 1 Bloodhound Mk 1 surface-to- 
air missile squadron is in service. 

NEW ZEALAND 

General: Population: 2,550,000. Military 
service: voluntary. (This is supplemented 
by Selective National Service for 2,100 re- 
cruits annually for the army territorial 
force.) Total armed forces; 12,000. De- 
fense budget: $87,000,000. 

Army; Total strength: 5,000 regulars and 
10,000 territorials; 1 regular brigade, includ- 
ing a battalion in Malaysia. 

Navy: Total strength: 2,900; 1 cruiser, 7 
escorts, 4 minesweepers. 

Air Force: Total strength; 4,100; 1 Can- 
berra light bomber squadron, 1 Sunderland 
maritime reconnaissance squadron, 3 trans- 
port squadrons, 


PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC 


General: Population: 27,500,000. Military 
service: voluntary. Total armed forces: 
80,000 plus a paramilitary national police. 
Defense budget: $63,000,000. 

Army: Total strength: 20,000; 1 active di- 
vision, 3 cadre divisions. There is a reserve 
of 100,000 men. 

Navy: Total strength: 4,000; 8 escorts, 
2 light coastal units, 2 minesweepers, 7 am- 
phibious warfare ships, 10 other ships. 

Air Force: Total strength: 6,000. 3 F-86F 
day fighter squadrons, 1 F-86D all-weather 
fighter squadron. 


TaBLe I.—Comparisons on defense expenditure 


Country 


1963 Defense budgets 


As percentage of GNP! 


4.9 3.6 3.4 
9.0 6.0 5.1 
3.7 3.3 3.5 
11.0 8.0 7.8 
5.0 3.8 6.0 
6.1 5. 8 14. 5 
4.6 4.3 4.0 
3.2 21 1.6 
6,2 5.0 6.0 
5. 7 4.0 4.2 
4.5 4.5 8.9 
5.4 5.4 36.0 
11.3 7.8 7.4 
14.8 11.1 10.7 
II. SEATO: SGA . er OEM Sel AA 
As percentage of national income 


ML USB RI once ae ects nani en sebse=|sseey 


Based on a standard definition of defense expenditure which does not necessarily cover the same items as national 


defense budgets. 
? Provisional, 
3 Excludes U.S. military aid, 


4 Includes military aid. This is a higher figure than will actually be expended between mid-1963 and mid-1964, 


This is based on official Soviet estimates of the defense budget and national income, 


On the more realistic figure 


of 884,000,000, 000 for the Soviet defense budget, the proportion of national Income was about Is percent. 
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THAILAND 


General: Population: 26,000,000. Length 
of military service: 2 years. Total armed 
forces: 134,000 plus 30,000 militarized police. 
Defense budget: $10,000,000. 

Army: Total strength: 90,000. 3 infantry 
divisions (nominally with 3 brigades each) 
and 1 composite division with armor. 

Navy: Total strength: 18,000 plus 4,000 
marines; 7 escorts, 1 minesweeper, 21 light 
coastal units, 4 amphibious warfare craft, 
11 other ships. 

Air Force: 40 F-86F Sabres in a fighter- 
bomber wing, 30 F-84G Thunderjets, T-6 
and T-28 armed training aircraft are also in 
service in close-support squadrons. 


Tue PROTOCOL STATES 
SOUTH VIETNAM 


Total armed forces: 216,000. Army: Total 
strength: 200,000. The army is organized on 
the basis of 4 Army Corps areas. The orga- 
nization of antiguerrilla warfare is based 
partly on the local forces in the “strategic 
hamlets,” partly on small units of the reg- 
ular army. The greater part of the army is 
now committed to antiguerrilla operations 
and only a small part is held in reserve. 
The combat units are equipped with Ar-15 
rifles, 105-millimeter guns, M-113—114 
amphibious APC’s. They are supported by 
UH-1A and other American helicopters. 
There are 6 battalions of paratroops. 

There are about 6,000 special security 
troops under separate command, responsible 
for political security. 

The American military advisers in South 
Vietnam total some 12,000. About one-third 
of these are actively engaged. Some Ameri- 
can officers are in direct command of Viet- 
namese Rangers recruited from the ethnic 
minorities. 

Navy: Total strength 10,000, including a 
marine corps; 3 escort ships, 5 coastal patrol 
boats (5 more are to be delivered), 300 armed 
junks for river patrol. 

CAMBODIA 


Total armed forces: about 28,000. 

Army: Total strength, about 27,000. 

The Cambodian Army is organized along 
two main lines: the static defense system of 
the villages, with a militia officered by small 
group of officers and NCO’s; and the mobile 
detachments where a popular militia is 
equally heavily represented. A considerable 
proportion of the army is engaged on eco- 
nomic and social services. In command 
terms, it is organized into 29 infantry bat- 
talions, 2 parachute battalions, and 1 ar- 
mored regiment. There is a French mili- 
tary training mission. 

Navy: Total strength, 1,100, 4 patrol ves- 
sels, 1 support gunboat, 56 small craft. There 
is a small marine corps. 

Air Force: This is concerned solely with 
internal police and transport duties. 


LAOS 


In the autumn of 1963, the distribution 
of forces was roughly as follows: 

The Pathet-Lao, some 20,000 strong, occu- 
pied the greater part of northern Laos, and 
were stretched in an arc from the Chinese 
to the South Vietnamese frontiers. 

The Nationalist force of 50,000 men con- 
trolled most of the Mekong Valley, the main 
road axes, the principal agricultural plains, 
including elements in the Plain of Jars area. 

Partisans of the mountain tribes continue 
to harry the Pathet-Lao forces. 

The Neutralist forces were reduced to some 
10,000 based largely on some enclaves in 
Northern Laos and the mountains around 
the Plain of Jars. 

The Pathet Lao is now dependent on 
Chinese and North Vietnamese assistance for 
equipment and supplies, which mainly reach 
them by road. Soviet aircraft which were 
formerly used to supply these forces have 
been placed at the disposal of the govern- 
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ment, but have since become inoperable as 
their crews and technicians have been with- 
drawn. 


U.S. MUTUAL DEFENSE TREATIES 

The following Pacific states have mutual 

defense treaties with the United States. 
JAPAN 

General: Population: 95,180,000. Military 
service: voluntary. Total armed forces: 
243.000. Defense budget: $675 million. 

Army: Total strength: 171,500 (planned 
expansion to 180,000 with 30,000 reserves by 
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1965), 13 divisions of 79,000 men, each 
organized into 3-4 battle groups. One di- 
vision, based in Hokkaido, is mechanized. 

The army has 280 light aircraft and heli- 
copters and 960 American-built tanks in- 
cluding M-4A3’s and M-47’s. By 1964 the 
first of 100 Japanese Type-61 tanks will be in 
service. One Hawk battery will enter serv- 
ice in 1964. 

Navy: Total strength: 34,000, 44 escorts, 6 
submarines, 129 antisubmarine aircraft 
(P2V-56, S2F-59; HSS-14). 

The naval air component has about 240 
aircraft including helicopters. 


strategic indicators 


1963 
Armed Forces defense Demographic 
expendi- 7 
ture 
Country i 
s per- 
Total centage Dollars — 
acti of male per head r square 
(in thou- vedere off popu- ter 
ween on 
15 and 64 (192) 
110. 0 8.7 48 28 
124. 0 2.3 78 23 n 2 
49.0 3. 3 48 25 106. 88 
636. 0 4.6 79 19 83. 39 
404.0 22 83 30 215. 36 
160. 0 5.8 21 27. 64. 16 
470.0 28 30 24 169. 31 
5.5 48 22 oy Re eR 135, 14 
141.0 3.9 51 66 14 345. 13 
36.0 3.1 5⁴ 17 2 11.11 
102. 0 3.7 18 4 2 99. 49 
452. 0 6.3 8 13 5 38. 46 
429.0 25 96 50 215. 00 
2, 700. 0 45 276 130 19. 69 
5, 818. 5 S A S N 340 21. 80 
51.0 1.5 49 
208.0 3.2 8 $ 1 2 
12.0 1.6 33 4 8.93 
253.0 1.0 2 6 101.62 
30.0 4 2 7 83.42 
134.0 1.7 1 1 50. 58 
6, 509. 5 F 
243.0 8 125 259.10 
627.0 9.0 4 230.85 
544.0 19.4 5 279.32 
7, 920.5 Ya [a a 420 23.27 
35.0 7.1 8 
135.0 5.2 12 3 71. 23 
185.0 4.3 15 5 115. 36 
116.0 2.4 16 10 158. 40 
99.0 3.2 23 5 108. 53 
257.0 3.0 20 22 96. 47 
227.0 3.7 23 6 77.71 
6.4 30 174 9.74 
Total, Warsaw Pact 4, 354.0 Cs) ETNE E ERS 
6 2,476.0 2 10 150 
North Korea 310.0 pig Ti a Pe , 1 
North Vietnam. 262.0 6.7 |- 7 2 
6— — 120.0 5.2 reales 6 
Total, Communist bloc. 7, 522.0 2) OE. EY, eee ee Ce 335 


1 Cities of 200,000 population or above. 


Based on a figure of real expenditure of $34,000,000,000. 


3 Estimated. 


TABLE III.—Some estimates of comparative strategic strength, early 1964 


Category 


ICBM’s (over 2,500-mile range) 4̃%.' 


Fleet ballistic missiles 
IRBM’s and MRBM'’s (600 to 2,100 miles) 


Long-range bombers (over 5,000-mile runge) 630 
Medium-range land-based bombers (over 2,000 miles, excluding carrier 
based aircraft)... -----....-.-...--..---------- . — aE 780 1, 400 
Carrier-based bombers (over 2,000-mile range) - 90 n 
Carriers (including commando and escort carriers) e 
F e ade 
Nuclear e =-->- : 3 °°) hana 
mventional submarines - -_-- > 21 
8 toro: pee pee 
a) Armies 
(b) Navies- 4 861 800 
(c) Air Forces. 771, 000 


Nor. Figures in parentheses denote ships in reserve. 


ae TF ee. Sie WE Pld 


1964 


Air Force: Total strength: 44,000, 1 tac- 
tical squadron, 7 fighter-interceptor wings. 

The first of 70 F-104J's have been accepted; 
they will partially replace 100 F-86D's and 
340 F-86R’s in service. The F—104’s and some 
of the F-86E’s are to have Sidewinders. 

The first wing of 72 Nike-Ajax missiles and 
36 launchers is operational in the Tokyo and 
Yokohama areas. 


TAIWAN 


General: Population: 11,510,000. Length 
of military service: 2 years and reserve lia- 
bility. Total armed forces: 544,000. De- 
tense Budget: $185,000,000. 

Army: Total strength: 400,000 including 
80,000 on Quemoy and Matsu, 21 infantry di- 
visions, 2 armored divisions, 1 Nike-Hercules 
battalion, 

Navy: Total strength: 35,000 plus 27,000 
marines, 28 escorts, 11 minesweepers, 21 light 
coastal units, 56 amphibious warfare craft, 
27 other ships, (the assault shipping avall- 
able is enough for one division). 

Air Force: Total strength: 82,000; 3 F-86 
and F-104 interceptor wings, 1 F-100 fighter- 
bomber wing. 

SOUTH KOREA 

General: 25 million; military service: vol- 
untary and conscript; total armed forces: 
627,000; defense budget: $40 million. 

Army: total strength: 570,000 plus 12,000 
Koreans serving in the U.S. Army in Korea. 
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The ist Army has 18 divisions plus 50 
independent artillery and 7 independent tank 
battalions, 

The 2d Army has 10 divisions. It is 
planned to reduce the overall order of bat- 
tle by five divisions. 

Navy: total strength: 17,000 plus 25,000 
marines, 15 escorts, 12 minesweepers, 11 light 
coastal units, 23 amphibious warfare craft, 
10 other ships. 

Air Force: total strength: 15,000, 8 F-86 
interceptor squadrons, 1 photo reconnaisance 
squadron with 12 RF-86F aircraft, 18 C-46 
and C-47 transports, 90 miscellaneous air- 
craft. 


Part III: NONALINED COUNTRIES 
INDIA 
General: Population: 462,000,000; mili- 
tary service: voluntary; total armed forces: 
585,000; defense budget: $1,820,000,000. 
Army: Total strength: 550,000 plus at least 
250,000 in a volunteer reserve Territory 
Army organized on a battalion basis. At 
least 13 divisions including 3 recently formed 
mountain divisions. Another 3 mountain 
divisions are being formed. All divisions 
are still suffering from serious equipment 
shortages. There is one armored division 
with Centurions, one armored brigade with 
Shermans, and four light tank regiments 
with AMX-~13’s. 
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Navy: Total strength: 16,000; 1 16,000-ton 
carrier; 16 escorts; 6 minesweepers; 2 light 
coastal units; 2 amphibious warfare craft; 
7 other ships. Naval aircraft include 24 
Sea Hawk strike/interceptor planes and 15 
Alizé ASW planes. 

Air Force: Total strength: 18,000; 4 inter- 
ceptor squadrons with 25 Mystére IV’s each; 
4 interceptor squadrons with 25 Gnats each; 
4 bombers squadrons with 20 Canberras each; 
6 fighter-bomber squadrons with 25 Hunters 
each. Several Ouragan and Vampire fighter- 
bomber squadrons; 1 reconnaissance squad- 
ron with 8 Canberras, The transport force 
includes 80 C-119's, 24 Antonov 12’s, and 
about 50 C-47's. Avo 748’s and Caribous are 
being acquired. The 7 Auxiliary Air Force 
squadrons chiefly fly Harvard and Vampire 
trainers, 

INDONESIA 


General: Population: 98,000,000, total 
armed forces: 375,000, defense budget: $431,- 
000,000. 

Army: Total strength: 350,000. The Army 
is in the main organized only at battalion 
level, and is scattered throughout the main 
Indonesian islands, The infantry battalions 
are equipped with American and some Rus- 
sian small arms. The Army also has 57 
mm. Soviet antiaircraft guns and associated 
radar equipment, and at least one battery 
of Soviet 105 mm. howitzers. There are some 
30,000 paratroopers. Para-military forces 
and police: 20,000. 


TABLE IV.—Major nuclear delivery systems, 1963-64 
(A) AIRCRAFT : 


—. Unrefueled — 9 Became ii 
Origin range weight 0} Typ! warload 
(miles) Gb.) tlonal 
10, 000 (665) 420-488, 000 | 1955-61 | Quail Gechys, 2 
Hound Dog, ete. 
7,000 -78 580 330, 000 1956 25,000 pounds. 
My: ison... 6, 050 85 600 250, 000 1956 20,000 pounds. 
Vulcan BI and B 3, 500 +95 630, 200, 000 1957 Blue Steel. 
Victor BI and B2.. 3, 500 95 630 200, 000 1958 Blue 8 
ri 4% om fae) ame) ae | Bs Bounds 
oie sale: : 1 1 21,000 pounds. 
DOIG BAAR ooo ooo ook tooo o dase nee nsw eensepese- ne 3, 500 87 610 150, 000 1955 SN as 
— — aa wont] han e ee 
„., ꝗ éꝓ⁵ / é E EEE A A: A E A ; un: 
A-8 Skywarrior- 3,000 | .83 (610 73,000 | 1066 8000 pounds? 
1 2,000 | 2.3 roe 66, 000 1963-65 8,000 pounds? 
te. 2,000 | 2.1 1, 385, 60, 000 1961 000 pounds. 
Canberra B(L)8.. 3, 800 +83 (580 56, 000 1955 8,000 pounds. 
F-105D Thunderchief. . 2,000+) 2.15 (1, 420 48, 000 1961 „000 pounds, 
B eer 8. 3, 860 9 (720 46, 000 1962 8,000 pounds? 
FAB Phantom II z d States. 2,000+| 2.6 (1,504 45, 000 1962 7,000 pounds? 
F United Kingdom. 1, 500 +97 710, 35, 000 1958 4,000 pounds 
F-100D Super Sabre United States 1,500 | 1. 3 864, 28, 000 1957 6,000 pounds. 
-104G 8. é! ! 2 — 8 2,200 | 2.2 (1, 450 27,000 1962 „200 pounds. 
Aste Skyhawk. oo... e aoe anne nn = P, 8 ==, 3,200 | .9 (685, 24, 500 1956 5,000 pounds, 
(B) MISSILES—SURFACE-TO-SURFACE 
chi: 
Name Weigbt propellant weight (statute In service Estimated warhead 
(pounds) miles) 
9, 1959 3 megaton. 
90887 1961 4 megaton 
14, 000 1963 5 megaton. 
6, 300 1962 1+ megaton, ë 
1,380 1960 0.7 megaton. 
1, 700 1963 0.7 megaton. 
2, 800? 1064 0.7 megaton, 
1,380 1963 Nuclear or thermonuclear, 
400 1964 20 kiloton? 
250 1956 ? 
85 1962 20 kiloton? 

1 55 80 1955 20 kiloton? 
Intercontinental ballistic missile 8, 1955 10 metaton. 
Intercontinental ballistic missile. . Storable liquid fuel 4 2-2 2 mt 1963 30 megaton, 
Intermediate ballistic missile 2, 100 1959 
Medium range ballistic missile... 1,100 1961 
Medium range tic missile... 600 
Submarine surface-launched missile 400 1959 
Submarine surface-launched missile. 100 1959 
Short-range missſle — 120 1957 
00 A A 175-350 1961 


ASM—Air-to-surface missile. 
The in 


consistency between mach numbers and speed in miles per hour is accounted for by differences in operational ceilings. 


ox——1290 
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Navy: Total strength: 26,000, 1 Soviet- 
built heavy cruiser, equipped with surface- 
to-air missiles (ex Sverdiov class), 5 
destroyers, at least two of which are equipped 
with surface-to-air missiles, 4 frigates, 15 
escort ships, 27 light coastal craft, 6 landing 
craft, 20 submarines. The Indonesian Navy 
has also announced the successful firing of 
a surface-to-surface missile with a 15-mile 
range. It is to be assumed that the missile 
is of Soviet origin. It is not known whether 
it has yet entered operational service. The 
Naval Air Arm maintains an antisubmarine 
squadron equipped with helicopters and 
Gannets. There is a strong Marine Corps. 

Air Force: Total strength: 20,000. The 
Indonesian Air Force is organized into 7 main 
air areas, each with one main base and some 
auxiliary bases and combining the separate 
commands. There are about 450 aircraft; 
Fighters: Over 100 Mig-15˙8, 17’s, and 1978. 
A small number of Mig 21's; Bombers: TU- 
16’s, some with an air-to-surface missile. 
About 50 IL—28’s. Some B—26’s. Transports: 
Some IL-14 and C-130 B Hercules. There is 
also a considerable number of Soviet and 
Japanese helicopters. There is at least one 
surface-to-air missile unit, which is claimed 
to be equipped with an advanced missile. 


SWEDEN 


General: Population: 7,600,000; length of 
military service: 10 months for privates and 
ratings and up to 22 months for officers and 
NCO's. Reserve service up to the age of 
47. Total armed forces: 80,000 including 
60,000 conscripts. On mobilization the total 
would become 780,000. Defense budget: 
594,000,000. 

Army: Total strength: 10,000 regular and 
45,000 conscripts becoming 655,000 after mo- 
bilization organized into about 12 divisions 
of 3 brigades apiece. British Centurion 
tanks including some mounting a 105 milli- 
meter gun are in service in armored and in- 
fantry divisions. The first Hawk squadron 
is now being formed. 

Navy: Total strength: 12,000 including 
7,000 conscripts, 2 cruisers, 23 escorts, 44 
minesweepers, 26 submarines, 26 light coastal 
units, 2 amphibious warfare craft, 36 other 
ships. 

Air Force: Total strength: 13,000 including 
7,500 conscripts, 9 SAAB-29F day fighter 
squadrons, 3 Hunter day fighter squadrons, 6 
Lansen and 9 Draken all-weather fighter 
squadrons, 6 squadrons of Bloodhound 2 
antiaircraft missiles, 12 SAAB-32A Lansen 
attack squadrons, 5 SAAB-29C and SAAB- 
32C reconnaissance squadrons. (A combat 
squadron normally contains 12 aircraft.) In 
1964 SAAB-35D and F Drakens will replace 
the Hunters, SAAB-35E will start to replace 
the SAAB-29C's. 

SWITZERLAND 

General: Population: 5,720,000. Length 
of military service: About 4 months initial 
basic training followed by 12 years in the 
first reserve and 18 in second line reserves. 
Total armed forces: 28,500 active and 600,000 
reserves. Defense budget: $740,000,000. 

Army: Total strength: 500 regular, 16,000 
serving conscripts and 550,000 reserves, 3 
mechanized divisions, 6 infantry divisions, 
2 mountain divisions, 9 border brigades. 
About 300 Centurion tanks are organic to 
the mechanized divisions. They have 76- 
millimeter guns but are to replace these with 
105-millimeter ones. 

Air Force: Total strength: 6,000 regular, 
6,000 serving conscripts and 50,000 reserves, 
5 Hunter interceptor squadrons, 11 Venom 
close-support squadrons, 5 Vampire close- 
support squadrons, 3 Ju 52/3 transport 
squadrons. A combat squadron normally has 
18 aircraft. Four of these squadrons are 
manned by full-time personnel and kept at 
a constant state of readiness. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


General: Population: 19,070,000, total 
armed forces: 300,000, defense budget: $830,- 
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000,000. Army: Total strength: 250,000 plus 
19,000 Frontier Guards, 21 infantry divisions, 
3 armored divisions with M-47 and T-34/85 
tanks. About 18 independent brigades in- 
cluding a parachute brigade, 1,000,000 reserv- 
ists. 


Navy: Total strength: 30,000, 7 escorts, 9 
minesweepers, 2 submarines, 19 light coastal 
units, 5 amphibious warfare craft, 35 other 
ships. 

Air Force: Total strength: 24,000, 200 F- 
84G Thunderjets, 250 F-86 Sabres, 100 F-47 
Thunderbolts, Staff talks that have taken 
place between Yugoslavia and the U.S.S.R. 
in 1963 may result in an early resumption 
of deliveries of Soviet combat aircraft. 


STUDIES IN INTERNATIONAL SECURITY 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE INSTITUTE FOR STRATEGIC 
STUDIES 


1. “NATO in the 1960's” by Alastair Bu- 
chan. Revised edition 1963. “Buchan has an 
exceptionally profound and unified under- 
standing of NATO and its problems.’’—The 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists. Chatto & 
Windus, 218. 

2. “The Control of the Arms Race,“ by Hed- 
ley Bull. “An admirably comprehensive and 
reasoned survey of the major issues of dis- 
armament.’—-The Economist. Weidenfeld 
and Nicholson. 21s. 

3. “Men in Uniform,” by M. R. D. Foot. 
“An important contribution not only to stra- 
tegic planning but also to the planning of 
any form of disarmament.’—Neue Ziicher 
Zeitung. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 21s. 

4. “World Order and New States,” by Peter 
Calvocoressi. “Interesting and comprehen- 
sive * * * an excellent analysis.”—The Lis- 
tener. “This is a very valuable study which 
should be widely read.”—International Re- 
lations. Chatto & Windus. 12s. 6d. 

5. “The Spread of Nuclear Weapons,” by 
Leonard Beaton and John Maddox. “Tightly 
argued and full of facts * * * remarkably 
useful.“ — The Economist. “A major study 
superseding all earlier work in this fleld.“ 
The Year Book of World Affairs, 1963. Chatto 
& Windus. 18s. 

6. “Arms and Stability in Europe,” by Ala- 
stair Buchan and Philip Windsor. “A report 
of a Franco-German-British enquiry.” Chat- 
to & Windus. 21s. 


To be published shortly 


7. “Strategic Mobility,” by Neville Brown. 
Chatto & Windus (Nov. 1963). 

8. “The Security of Southern Asia,” by D. 
E. Kennedy. Chatto & Windus (summer 
1964). 

All these books are also published by Fred- 
erick Praeger in New York. 


Survival 


Every 2 months, Survival, the, journal of 
the Institute for Strategic Studies, reprints 
the most significant contributions to the un- 
derstanding of the problems of strategy and 
security in the nuclear-missile age. Survival 
is now found indispensable by governments, 
libraries and thoughtful private citizens in 59 
countries. 


JAMES BENNETT RETIRING AS DI- 
RECTOR OF THE FEDERAL BU- 
REAU OF PRISONS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a won- 
derful and dedicated public servant, 
James Bennett, is retiring as the Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. Mr. 
Bennett has been in Government service 
since 1919. He became Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Prisons in 1930, and 
has been the Director of the Bureau of 
Prisons since 1937. He has given to the 
American people 27 years of dedicated 
public service. 
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Tonight I wish briefly in these re- 
marks to salute him, to congratulate 
him, and to thank him for this service. 

I have the greatest respect for Jim 
Bennett. 

My own friendship with him goes back 
to the days of Attorney General Homer 
Cummings, when I was editor in chief of 
the Attorney General’s survey of release 
procedures and Jim Bennett was on the 
executive committee. Director Bennett 
gave us a great deal of assistance on the 
project and I became familiar with his 
progressive views on the administration 
of justice and authoritative knowledge of 
penology. 

He shared my enthusiasm for the in- 
determinate sentence, and for the next 
20 years he worked indefatigably to 
introduce this sound principle into the 
Federal jurisdiction. In 1950 he and his 
associates were successful in obtaining 
enactment of an indeterminate sentenc- 
ing procedure for youthful offenders, and 
in 1958 he was a key figure in getting the 
principle extended on a discretionary 
basis to all convicted defendants. He 
has also obtained enactment of many 
other proposals for the improvement of 
criminal justice in this country. 

He is perhaps most widely known, 
however, for his contributions to the field 
of penology. More than anyone else, he 
was instrumental in the creation of the 
Bureau of Prisons, and more than anyone 
else he built it into an organization of 
high stature in Government. 

The most striking evidence of his ef- 
fectiveness in guiding the work of the 
Bureau of Prisons is found in the recently 
completed Ford Foundation study which 
indicates that nearly 70 percent of all 
prisoners released from institutions of 
the Federal prison system do not again 
return to prison. I can remember the 
day when these proportions were almost 
exactly reversed. 

Jim Bennett’s name already ranks with 
the great humanitarians. It ranks with 
John Howard, the 18th-century sheriff 
and jailor who devoted his life to the im- 
provement of the disgraceful conditions 
prevailing in the treatment of English 
prisoners of that day. It ranks with 
Capt. Alexander Maconochie, the 19th- 
century penologist who introduced the 
concept of rehabilitation to the vicious 
prison colonies of Australia. It ranks 
with Sir Walter Crofton, who took 
Maconochie’s ideas and adapted them to 
the needs of the nation of Ireland. In 
the 20th century there is no question 
but that Jim Bennett has been the tower- 
ing figure in corrections. 

His high sense of principle is also evi- 
dent in his activities beyond prison ad- 
ministration. He has always been con- 
cerned about preserving the constitu- 
tional rights of criminal defendants; he 
began pressing for a better system of pro- 
viding counsel for impoverished defend- 
ants immediately following the famous 
Johnson against Zerbst decision in 1938. 
But it was not until the 88th Congress 
that his efforts and the efforts of many 
others who had joined in the cause pro- 
duced the Criminal Justice Act of 1964. 
He has been a firm advocate of the Mal- 
lory rule and the other decisions of re- 
cent years intended to preserve the Bill 
of Rights and place proper restraints 
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upon the use of police power. In the 
pursuit of such interests he has been the 
confidant of Justices, judges, and 
legislators. 

Dr. Bennett has been a great friend 
and supporter of adequate assistance to 
the police, but Jim Bennett has stood 
up as a giant against giving to anyone 
the police-state powers. There is a 
great difference between adequate sup- 
port of the police and giving to them 
procedural powers to make it possible 
for them to run roughshod over the civil 
liberties of free men and women. 

Some weeks ago, I had lunch with Dr. 
Bennett in the Senate dining room. He 
talked to me then about the stand that 
I have taken in the past several years in 
support of the unanimous decision of 
the U.S. Supreme Court in the Mallory 
case. 

He spoke in opposition to a section of 
the omnibus crime bill which is pending 
on the calendar in the Senate which 
seeks in effect to undermine, to under- 
cut—yes, even to reverse this precious 
protection of the Mallory rule. The 
Mallory rule simply says that when the 
police arrest anyone they must proceed 
without delay to take the arrested per- 
son before a committing magistrate. 

What in the world is wrong with that? 

Any attempt to undermine that pre- 
cious right which the Supreme Court 
has unanimously recognized in the Mal- 
lory decision is an attempt to give to 
the police of the District of Columbia 
police-state powers. 

I worked in this field of criminology 
for years before I came to the Senate. 
I shall continue to do everything that I 
can to protect this precious civil liberty 
of the American people, so that when 
the hand and the voice of the law says, 
Jou are under arrest,” that officer must 
proceed forthwith to take that person 
before a committing magistrate who will 
determine whether there is probable 
cause for the arrest. 

If there is not present probable cause 
for an arrest, a policeman in this Nation 
has no right to throw any person into 
jail and then to subject him to the third- 
degree tactics that some police depart- 
ments are notorious for—and, let me 
say, which have been alleged to exist in 
the District of Columbia. 

That is why I am going to put up one 
of the strongest fights I have ever made 
in my 20 years in the Senate if there is 
an attempt, between now and adjourn- 
ment, to foist upon the citizens of the 
District of Columbia—and, yes, upon the 
citizens of America who may be arrested 
in the District of Columbia, this police- 
state device that is contained in the 
omnibus crime bill. It is a device which 
seeks to give to the police of the District 
of Columbia the right to arrest a per- 
son, to throw him into jail, and to keep 
him there for 6 hours at their discre- 
tion—arbitrary, capricious, discretion, 
before he is taken before a judicial of- 
ficer for the determination of one simple 
question: “Was there probable cause for 
the arrest?” 

I salute the Director of the Bureau of 
Prisons for his courageous stand against 
the attempt to put through the Congress 
a proposal to nullify the Mallory rule, a 
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proposal which amounts in effect to 
undercutting and reversing a unanimous 
decision of the U.S. Supreme Court. 
Let me say to Senators that I recog- 
nize there are no votes for them if the 
District of Columbia. 

Many of those who are supporting this 
undercutting of the Mallory rule would 
talk in different language if this were 
proposed in their home States. 

As long as we deny to the people of the 
District of Columbia the precious right 
of being first-class citizens so that they 
might govern themselves under a home 
rule law, we have no right whatsoever to 
reverse the Supreme Court in the Mal- 
lory case. 

That is why I say in paying my tribute 
to Jim Bennett tonight, that I salute him 
also for his courage in standing firmly 
against giving a police-state procedural 
power to police in the United States. 

All of this is not to say that Jim Ben- 
nett is maudlin, molly-coddling or overly 
soft in his sympathies for offenders. 
When judges refer cases to him for sen- 
tencing recommendations, as they do 
some 500 times a year, he gives full 
weight to the principle of deterrence. 
And on the rare occasions when there 
has been some crisis in a Federal institu- 
tion—as in 1946 during the battle of 
Alcatraz and in 1959 when a group of 
Federal dangerous prisoners at the 
Springfield, Mo., hospital captured five 
guards—he directed his officers with dis- 
patch and resourcefulness. 

Jim Bennett is a great American, and 
I share with my colleagues a deep sense 
of regret that he has decided to retire. 
I know, however, that even in retirement 
he will devote all his energies to the 
causes he has so long espoused. They 
are the causes of mankind’s unfortu- 
nates, and my best wishes for continued 
success go with him. 

I yield the floor. 


PROPOSALS TO CLOSE PRESIDEN- 
TIAL SUCCESSION LOOPHOLES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
has been 9 years since former President 
Eisenhower was struck down by illness. 
In that period of time there has been 
much talk, some discussion, but no ac- 
tion taken on the question of Presidential 
succession. 

I am delighted that under the chair- 
manship of the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Bay] a bill has been 
at long last reported from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary which seeks to face 
this most serious and difficult question. 

I realize, of course, that principally 
due to circumstances having to do with 
time, it may well be that no action will 
be taken in both Houses this year. But 
I believe that much credit should go to 
the Senator from Indiana for ending 
this long delay and coming forth with a 
policy that has a great deal of merit. 

After 9 long years, it is my hope that 
even though action is not taken on the 
bill this year, that at least, the matter 
will be discussed, and the foundation 
laid so that it can be brought up next 
year and considered by the two Houses. 
I would hope that a good beginning has 
been made. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article published in the 
Christian Science Monitor of August 16, 
1964, entitled “Point of View: Proposals 
To Close Succession Loopholes,” be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


POINT oF VIEW: Proposats To CLOSE 
SUCCESSION LOOPHOLES 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WasHINGToN.—After long and potentially 
perilous delay, the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee is acting to close the dangerous gap 
in the Constitution which is either silent or 
vague on two crucial points: 

What to do if the President is, for any 
period or any reason, unable to perform his 
duties. 

How to fill the office of Vice President when 
it becomes vacant during his elected term. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee is recom- 
mending an amendment now which deals 
constructively with these grave constitu- 
tional loopholes. It Is none too soon. 

In this century alone seven Presidents 
either have died in office, have been assassi- 
nated, have been the target of attempted 
assassination, or have been incapacitated. 
They are Presidents Garfield, Wilson, Hard- 
ing, Franklin Roosevelt, Truman, Eisen- 
hower, and Kennedy. Four Presidents— 
Theodore Roosevelt, Coolidge, Truman, and 
Johnson—have been without a Vice Presi- 
dent for a considerable period. 

Here is what is being urged now as the 
wisest solution: 

The proposal: Whenever there is a vacancy 
in the Vice Presidency, as there is now, the 
President would nominate a replacement 
who would take office upon confirmation by 
a majority vote of the Senate and the House. 

Its merit: There are three advantages. It 
would mean that the Office would be prompt- 
ly filled. It would guarantee continuity of 
party and policy in the White House. It 
would partake of the elective process since 
the President’s nomination of a Vice Presi- 
dent would have to be approved by the 
elected Members of Congress. 

The proposal: If the President declares in 
writing that he is unable to discharge his 
powers and duties, the Vice President would 
serve as Acting President until the President 
countermands the request. 

Its merit: This provision formalizes the 
private agreements reached between former 
President Eisenhower and Richard M. Nixon, 
the late President Kennedy and Lyndon B. 
Johnson, and between President Johnson 
and House Speaker John McCormack, now 
next in line. It would constitutionalize the 
prevailing procedure. 

The proposal: Whenever the President 
sends Congress a written declaration that his 
disability no longer exists, he would auto- 
matically resume his powers with one ex- 
ception. The exception would be if the Vice 
President, with the written concurrence of 
the Cabinet or any other body Congress 
might designate, should notify Congress that 
the President is actually unable to perform 
his duties and if Congress confirms this de- 
cision by a two-thirds vote of both Houses. 

Its merit; This deals prudently with an 
unlikely but possible contingency. In the 
kind of world we are in today no gap in con- 
tinuity of the U.S. Government, especially at 
its highest level, should be left unnecessarily 
to vagary. 

The proposal: If a President is unable or 
unwilling to declare his inability to discharge 
his duties—through perversity (as in the 
case of Woodrow Wilson) or acute sickness 
or because he is totally isolated by a nuclear 
attack—the Vice President, with the written 
approval of a majority of the Cabinet, would 
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send to Congress a written declaration of the 
facts whereupon he would become Acting 
President. 

Most of these provisions reflect the informal 
arrangements and ideas advanced by Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and Mr. Johnson. They draw 
upon the advice of three Attorneys General, 
Herbert Brownell, William H. Rogers, and 
Robert F. Kennedy. The initiative for bring- 
ing the amendment forward belongs to Sen- 
ator BR BaxR, Democrat, of Indiana, who 
deserves credit for ending the long delay— 
9 years—since General Eisenhower's illnesses 
brought the need to sharp national atten- 
tion. 

Obviously these proposals will need to be 
thoroughly debated. The debate may reveal 
how they can be improved. There will be 
plenty of time since Congress cannot pos- 
sibly act on them until next year and, after 
congressional action, the proposed amend- 
ment would have to be approved by three- 
fourths of the State legislatures before it 
could become binding. 

A good beginning has been made. 


TRIBUTE TO MORRIS M. 
CLEAVENGER 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
good friend, a fine reporter, and a man 
who had the West at heart has passed on 
to his reward. 

Morris Cleavenger for many years 
served as an AP correspondent covering 
the Rocky Mountain States, stationed in 
Washington. He also served Colorado, 
Montana, Wyoming, New Mexico, and 
elsewhere. 

Actually, Morris Cleavenger had been 
sick for sometime. I did not realize that 
he was as sick as he was. But he has 
gone to his reward, and a good man will 
no longer be with us. 

I shall miss him. He was wise in his 
counsel, and sound in his advice. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from the 1960 AP 
World, which T understand is distributed 
among the staffers of AP, entitled “Green 
Grass of Early Retirement Good Brows- 
ing for Cleavenger,” be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GREEN Grass or EARLY RETIREMENT GOOD 
BROWSING FOR CLEAVENGER— WASHINGTON 
REGIONAL Man HANDICAPPED SINCE OPERA- 
TION 

(By Gordon Brown) 

Wasnuinctron.—Morris M. Cleavenger, whose 
dry, caustic wit enlivened many a cabbages- 
and-kings philosophic discussion around the 
Capitol press galleries, has retired after 
nearly 20 years with the AP, the last 16 in 
the Washington bureau. 

Cleavenger, who ended his AP service re- 
cently at the age of 55, quit for reasons of 
health. He had been on a leave of absence 
for the preceding year. 

Two years ago he underwent an operation 
for replacement of arteries in his legs. But 
he never fully regained his strength and the 
old leg man for the Rocky Mountain States 
finally decided on full retirement in an ef- 
fort to recover his health. 

Morris has hopes of a trip to Europe—if 
he can get that far from his doctors and if 
his legs will hold up. 

Cleavenger’s coverage of Washington for 
the States of Colorado, Montana, Wyoming, 
and New Mexico drew many a bouquet from 
members in those States and one publisher 
once wrote that his weekly column “Looking 
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Westward” had become a household word 
to readers. 

Cleavenger airily brushed aside observa- 
tions of envious colleagues who contended 
that the publisher didn’t say what kind of 
houséhold word he had in mind, 

Sometimes Cleavenger was referred to as 
“The Sportsman,” chiefly because of his 
penchant for luring unwary colleagues into 
impossible wagers. 

Born October 3, 1904, in Hanover, Kans., 
Cleavenger worked for 6 years on the Rocky 
Mountain News in Denver. He entered AP 
service at Denver February 2, 1941, and was 
transferred to Washington in the fall of 1944 
to specialize in coverage for the Rocky 
Mountain area. 

He was an expert on many a western topic, 
including reclamation, and was as much at 
home in the Interior Department as in of- 
fices of western Senators and Representa- 
tives—and he was highly regarded in all of 
these offices, 

A heart attack a few years ago slowed him 
down for a time, but he came back strong 
and took over his run with the old vigor. 
But then the legs began to give out and, as 
all old leg men know, that’s a catastrophe, 

“You know,” Morris said after a couple 
months of browsing on the green grass of re- 
tirement, “this is a pretty good life. I enjoy 
it and think I'm going to like it.” 


FAIRPLAY—FINANCIAL POSITION 
OF THE PRESIDENT AND HIS 
FAMILY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the Philadelphia Inquirer of August 19, 
there appears an editorial entitled “Fair- 
play.” It deals with the tendency in 
some quarters to take “potshots” at the 
financial position of the President and 
his family. The editorial properly casti- 
gates the political prowlers who slink into 
the financial history of the Johnson 
family and, finding nothing suitable for 
jackals, slink out again to spread the 
half-truth and half-innuendo. 

This is an election year and there is a 
desperate search underway for political 
missiles to hurl at the admirable conduct 
of the Presidency by Mr. Johnson during 
the past 9 months. I suppose, in the cir- 
cumstances, it is understandable if there 
is a desperate resort to extremism in 
this respect. But it is nonetheless 
despicable and deplorable. 

In my judgment, the people have 
enough sense to turn away from these 
political prowlers who pander to the 
worst in political taste. Their merchan- 
dising of suspicion as to the integrity of 
the Johnson family will not hurt the 
President. But it will do the Nation no 
good if, confronted as we are with great 
issues of national unity and stability in 
a world of cataclysmic change, we coun- 
tenance a Presidential campaign attuned 
to the titillations of a pitchman at a 
financial peepshow. 

I am delighted, therefore, that the 
President has seen fit to make public a 
full statement of his financial situation 
which, according to the news ticker, he 
intends to do today. If this sort of in- 
formation must enter into the considera- 
tions of the November election at all, it 
is best, then, that it enter accurately 
rather than through the backdoor of the 
political bookie. 

I would hope but would not except, in 
the light of the desperation .of the op- 
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position, that the President’s statement 
will put an end to the matter. I would 
hope and would expect that Democrats 
will not respond in kind. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial previously cited be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FAIRPLAY 

It has become an increasingly popular 
pastime in some quarters, as the election 
campaign heats up, to take potshots at Pres- 
ident Johnson’s family wealth. 

The unfairness of this sniping maneuver, 
as well as its political motivations, are obvi- 
ous. Until something irregular and im- 
proper has been brought out concerning 
whatever assets the President and his family 
may possess, there is no excuse, outside of 
the sphere of partisan harassment, for the 
continuing exploitation of the Johnson 
finances, 

Like any other American citizen, Lyndon 
Johnson has had the right to engage in free 
enterprise. If his enterprise has resulted in 
substantial gains, why should he be penal- 
ized, and criticized, because of it? 

Life magazine, the latest of several publi- 
cations which have been trying to place a 
price tag on the Johnson fortune, has ap- 
pended to its conjectures this statement: 
“This process of accumulation violated no 
tradition in a republic which is founded 
upon the principles of free enterprise and 
which has never demanded of its servants— 
whether at Federal, State, or courthouse 
level—that they practice economic celibacy.” 
This is a reasonable statement. 

In playing the game of guess-how-much, 
Life has fixed the worth of the President's 
family at $14 million, in the same issue con- 
taining a statement from the trustee of the 
Johnson holdings setting an evaluation of 
$4 million. 

Speculation of this kind proves nothing. 
Certainly it embodies no evidence that there 
has been any crossing of the line of conflict 
between the public and the private interest. 

There is general agreement among all pry- 
ers into the private business of the Presi- 
dent’s family that the cornerstone of the 
Johnson holdings is KTBC, a successful 
radio-TV operation in Austin, Tex. That 
station was a losing venture in 1943, when 
Mrs, Johnson purchased it. She later ap- 
plied for a television license, a perfectly 
proper procedure, and obtained it in 1952. 

It might be granted that the President’s 
wife showed perspicacity in obtaining that 
particular radio station at the time, in fore- 
seeing the rich future in TV, and in acting 
on that foresight. But that is no reason for 
holding suspect any profits she may have 
garnered because of her enterprise. 

Some small-minded persons have been 
trying desperately to make a campaign issue 
out of something that is half-smear, half- 
insinuation. We do not believe it will 
work—because it is viciously unfair, and the 
American people are devoted to fairplay, in 
politics, as in other aspects of our life. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of certain 
measures on the calendar, beginning 
with Calendar No. 1397, and that the 
following measures be considered in se- 
quence; and I ask unanimous consent 
that at the appropriate point in con- 
nection with these measures, I may be 
authorized to have printed in the Recorp 
excerpts from the reports. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The clerk will state the first measure 
to be considered. 


JUDGE FRANCIS CARR POWER- 
HOUSE, CLEAR CREEK, CALIF, 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (H.J. Res. 733) to desig- 
nate the powerhouse on Clear Creek at 
the head of Whiskeytown Reservoir, in 
the State of California, as Judge Francis 
Carr Powerhouse which has been re- 
ported from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs with an amendment 
to strike out all after the resolving clause 
and insert: 


That the one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand kilowatt capacity powerhouse on Clear 
Creek at the head of Whiskeytown Reservoir 
shall hereafter be known as Judge Francis 
Carr Powerhouse in honor of Judge Francis 
Carr, of Redding, California, a lawyer, judge, 
public servant, and advocate of reclamation 
development including the great Central 
Valley project developed to meet the serious 
water shortages in the San Joaquin Valley 
and Sacramento Valley of California. The 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby directed 
to place a suitable plaque at the site. Any 
law, regulation, document, or record of the 
United States in which such powerhouse is 
designated or referred to shall be held to refer 
to such powerhouse under and by the name 
of Judge Francis Carr Powerhouse, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 


passed. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries of the Department of 
the Interior is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to conduct a survey of the character, 
extent, and condition of the marine and 
fresh-water commercial fishery resources, in- 
cluding both those resources now being uti- 
lized and those potential resources which are 
latent and unused, of the United States, its 
territories and possessions, including high 
seas fishery resources in which the United 
States may have interests or rights; the eco- 
nomic status and organization of the in- 
dustry based thereon; the economic, legal, 
and other institutional handicaps to indus- 
trial development and conservation of fishery 
resources; the effects thereon of existing con- 
ventions and treaties relating to the living 
marine resources of the high seas, and the 
nutritive and industry values of fishery prod- 
ucts and byproducts affecting or potentially 
affecting the fishery industry and its econ- 
omy; such survey to include but not to be 
limited to the following: 

(a) The current methods, practices, facil- 
ities, and equipment used in producing com- 
mercial fishery products. 

(b) The accretion or depletion of the vari- 
ous species and stocks of living marine re- 
sources of commercial use and value of the 
United States and its contiguous waters re- 
sulting from methods, practices, facilities, 
and equipment used in their production or 
exploitation by the fishery industry of the 
United States and other nations fishing in 
waters contiguous to the United States, or 
from the absence of methods, practices, 
facilities, and equipment by nations fishing 
in waters contiguous to the United States 
conducive to maintaining optimum sus- 
tained yields of fisheries of commercial value. 
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(c) The accretion or depletion of the vari- 
ous species and stocks of living marine re- 
sources of commercial use and value of the 
United States and its contiguous waters re- 
sulting from agreements, conventions, or 
treaties entered into by the United States 
with another nation or several nations, or 
with the indigenous inhabitants of the 
United States, or from international con- 
ventions or treaties involving only nations 
other than the United States. 


JOHN MUIR NATIONAL HISTORIC 
SITE, CALIFORNIA 


The bill (H.R. 439) to provide for the 
establishment of the John Muir National 
Historic Site in the State of California, 
and for other purposes was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1463), explaining the purposes of 
the bill, 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of H.R. 489 is to provide for 
the establishment of the John Muir National 
Historic Site in Martinez, Calif., H.R. 439 was 
introduced by Congressman BALDWIN. 


NEED 


John Muir (1888-1914) was one of the 
world’s outstanding conservationists during 
his era. Born in Scotland, he came to the 
United States with his parents as a boy, grew 
up in Wisconsin, and moved to California. 
He became known first to the scientific com- 
munity as a glaciologist and botanist and 
later to the Nation as a leading exponent 
of the importance of preserving its forests 
and scenic wonders. His writings over a long 
period of years in local and national publica- 
tions, a series of widely read books (“The 
Mountains of California,” “My First Summer 
in the Sierra,” “Our National Parks,” 
“Stickeen,” and others), and his friendship 
with leading figures of the day—Theodore 
Roosevelt, Robert Underwood Johnson, 
Walter Hines Page, John Burroughs, Asa 
Gray, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and others— 
aided him greatly in spreading his gospel 
and getting action on it. His greatest con- 
crete accomplishments in the public field 
connect him with the establishment of 
Yosemite National Park and the passage of 
the Forest Reserve Act of 1891. Muir's name 
will last without the establishment of the 
proposed national historic site, but with it 
his place in an important phase of American 
scientific and cultural life will be better 
appreciated than it otherwise would be, 

The property which H.R. 439 proposes be 
acquired for and administered as a national 
historic site includes the house which was 
home to John Muir during the most produc- 
tive period of his life. This house was built 
about 1882 by his father-in-law, Dr. John 
T. Strentzel. John Muir and his family 
moved to it in 1890 after Dr. Strenzel’s death 
and lived there until his own death in 1914. 
The house is in virtually the same condition 
as it was when Muir lived there, and the 
grounds surrounding it contain plantings 
which he gathered from all over the world. 
In addition there is another house on the 
tract to be acquired—the Martinez adobe 
house—which was constructed during the 
early days of the gold rush and is an excel- 
lent example of the architecture of that 
period. The acquisition of both the Muir 
and the Martinez adobe houses has been 
recommended by the Advisory Board on Na- 
tional Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings, and 
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Monuments “as of exceptional value for the 
purpose of illustrating and commemorating 
the history of the United States.” Options 
to purchase these two properties at consid- 
erably less than their probable market value 
are held by the Contra Costa Historical 
Society and the John Muir Memorial Associ- 
ation. The options expire May 1, 1964. 


cost 


The estimated cost of acquiring the prop- 
erties involved in H.R. 439, as amended, is 
$169,000 and the cost of making necessary 
restorations and improvements for public 
use is about $128,000. Annual operating 
costs are estimated at $37,000. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 6) to 
cancel any unpaid reimbursable con- 
struction costs of the Wind River irri- 
gation project, Wyoming, chargeable 
against certain non-Indian lands was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


ALLEGHENY PORTAGE RAILROAD 
NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE AND 
JOHNSTOWN FLOOD NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL IN THE STATE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


The bill (H.R. 931) to provide for the 
establishment of the Allegheny Portage 
Railroad National Historic Site and the 
Johnstown Flood National Memorial in 
the State of Pennsylvania, and for other 

purposes was considered, ordered 2 a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1465), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
PURPOSE 


Enactment of H.R. 931 will authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to establish the 
Allegheny Portage Railroad National His- 
toric Site in Blair and Cambria Counties 
and the Johnstown Flood National Memorial 
in Cambria County, Pa., and to maintain 
them as units of the national park system. 


THE ALLEGHENY PORTAGE RAILROAD 


The Allegheny Portage Railroad was con- 
structed by the State of Pennsylvania as 
one link in its 394-mile main traffic artery 
between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. The 
first link in this artery was the railroad which 
the State constructed between Philadelphia 
and Columbia, the second its water route 
from Columbia to Hollidaysburg, the third 
the Allegheny Portage Railroad across the 
mountains, and the fourth the water route 
from Johnstown to Pittsburgh. The entire 
trip from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh required 
4 days and, for a passenger in 1840, cost $7. 

Built in 1831-34, the Allegheny Portage 
Railroad overcame the 1,400-foot rise on the 
eastern slope between Hollidaysburg and 
Blair’s Gap with a series of five inclined 
planes plus intermediate level-track sections 
and the 1,200-foot drop on the western slope 
between Blair’s Gap and Johnstown with 
another five inclined planes, a 900-foot tun- 
nel, and level-track sections. Its overall 

was 36 miles. It was one of the great 
engineering wonders of its day. 
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The principal features of the railroad facili- 
ties and associated developments which en- 
actment of H.R. 931 will authorize the Sec- 

of the Interior to include in the new 
national historic site are the Lemon House 
at the summit of the railroad, the Skew Arch 
Bridge, the Portage Railroad (Staple Bend) 
tunnel, and portions of the railroad right- 
of-way on the eastern slope. The bill fixes 
950 acres as the maximum that may be in- 
cluded. 

The Lemon House, during the years when 
the railroad was operating, was a hostelry at 
which many famous travelers on the railroad 
stayed. The Skew Arch Bridge was con- 
structed in 1832-33 to carry a turnpike over 
inclined plane No. 6. The Staple Bend tun- 
nel, 901 feet long, was the first railroad tun- 
nel in America; 600 feet of its length are cut 
through living rock, The tunnel is now 
closed to visitors as a pipeline owned by the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. traverses its length. 
Although the tunnel, the plane to its west 
and the level to its east, are now an integral 
part of the Johnstown plant of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., the committee has been in- 
formed that the corporation is willing to 
enter into an agreement with the Secretary 
of the Interior and the National Park Service 
for the preservation, to the best of the cor- 
poration's ability, of these portions of the 
historic site contemplated by H.R. 931 for 
eventual incorporation in the historic site. 

The committee regrets that it is not pos- 
sible to include the entire route of the Al- 
legheny Portage Railroad within the site 
but it realizes that much of this route has 
been obliterated by modern developments. 
The remnants that survive, including those 
that have just been mentioned and a few 
others, will serve to remind those who stop 
to enjoy it of the part the Allegheny Por- 
tage Railroad played in the competition be- 
tween Pennsylvania and its neighboring 
States to develop a route to the West, of its 
important role in the development of the 
trans-Appalachian region, and of its signifi- 
cance as a New World engineering achieve- 
ment. These considerations make the pres- 
eryation of its remains a worthy project. 


THE JOHNSTOWN FLOOD SITE 


Closely connected historically with the 
Allegheny Portage Railroad, but more fa- 
mous for other reasons, is the South Fork 
Dam on the Little Conemaugh River. This 
dam was constructed to provide water for 
operation of the part of the Pennsylvania 
Canal between Johnstown and Pittsburgh. 
It created what was, at the time it was built, 
probably the largest artificial lake in the 
country—3 miles long and more than a 
mile wide at various places. 

When the Allegheny Portage Railroad sys- 
tem was abandoned, operation of the dam 
and reservoir was also abandoned. They 
came into the hands of other parties in due 
course but the dam failed on May 31, 1889, 
and caused what all history now refers to 
as the Johnstown flood in which between 
2,000 and 3,000 lives were lost—the greatest 
disaster up to that time in America. 

The remnants of this dam, the commit- 
tee believes, ought also to be preserved and 
kept available to help our citizens remember 
our history. The bill calls for the acquisi- 
tion and inclusion within the memorial of 
not more than 55 acres. 

COST 

Current estimates are that it will cost 
approximately $2 million for land acquisi- 
tion and development under H.R, 931. Op- 


erating expenses are expected to be about 
$75,000 a year. 


DEVELOPMENT OF COAL ON THE 
PUBLIC DOMAIN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2327) to amend section 27 of the 
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Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 
1920, as amended, in order to promote 
the development of coal on the public 
domain which had been reported from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs with an amendment at the top of 
page 2, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 


Sec. 2. (a) Subsection (a) of section 2 of 
the Act of February 25, 1920, as amended (30 
U.S.C. 201(a)), is further amended by the 
deletion from the first sentence of the words 
“but in no case exceeding two thousand five 
hundred and sixty acres in any one leasing 
tract”. 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 2 of the 
Act of February 25, 1920, as amended (30 
U.S.C. 201 (b)), is further amended by chang- 
ing the words “two thousand five hundred 
and sixty acres” in the first sentence thereof 
to “five thousand one hundred and twenty 
acres”. 

(c) For the purpose of more properly con- 
serving the natural resources of any coalfield 
or prospective coal area, or any part or zone 
thereof, lessees and permittees and their rep- 
resentatives may enter into a contract with 
each other or others for collective prospect- 
ing, development, or operation of such field 
or prospective coal area, or any part or zone 
thereof, whenever determined and certified 
by the Secretary of the Interior to be in the 
public interest. A contract approved here- 
under shall not provide for an apportion- 
ment of production or royalties among the 
separate tracts comprising the contract area, 
but may provide for the commingling of 
production with appropriate allocations to 
the tracts from which produced. Notwith- 
standing any provision of this section to 
the contrary, the Secretary may, with the 
consent of the lessees or permittees involved, 
establish, alter, change, or revoke mining, 
producing, rental, minimum royalty, and 
royalty requirements of such leases or per- 
mits, and issue regulations that are appli- 
cable to such leases or permits or contracts. 
The Secretary is authorized to enter into a 
contract with a single lessee or permittee 
embracing his leases or permits. The Sec- 
retary may authorize the consolidation of 
separate Federal permits or leases into a 
lesser number of permits or leases, or into a 
single permit or lease. 

(d) Coal leases and permits operated 
under a contract approved or executed by the 
Secretary pursuant to subsection (c) of this 
section may be excepted from limitations on 
maximum holdings or control imposed by 
this Act if the Secretary finds that such ex- 
ception is required to permit economic de- 
velopment of the coal resources and is other- 
wise consistent with the public interest. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (a) of section 27 of the Act of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1920, as amended (30 U.S.C. 184), 
is further amended to read as follows: 

“(a) No person, association, or corporation 
shall take, hold, own, or control at one time, 
whether acquired directly from the Secretary 
under this Act or otherwise, coal leases or 
permits on an aggregate of more than forty- 
six thousand and eighty acres in any one 
State.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Subsection (a) of section 2 of 
the Act of February 25, 1920, as amended (30 
U.S.C. 201(a)), is further amended by the 
deletion from the first sentence of the words 
“but in no case exceeding two thousand five 
hundred and sixty acres in any one leasing 
tract”. 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 2 of the Act 
of February 25, 1920, as amended (30 U.S.C. 
201(b)), is further amended by changing 
the words “two thousand five hundred and 
sixty acres” in the first sentence thereof to 
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“five thousand one hundred and twenty 
acres”. 

(c) For the purpose of more properly con- 
serving the natural resources of any coal- 
field or prospective coal area, or any part or 
zone thereof, lessees and permittees and their 
representatives may enter into a contract 
with each other or others for collective pros- 
pecting, development, or operation of such 
field or prospective coal area, or any part or 
zone thereof, whenever determined and certi- 
fied by the Secretary of the Interior to be in 
the public interest. A contract approved 
hereunder shall not provide for an apportion- 
ment of production or royalties among the 
separate tracts comprising the contract area, 
but may provide for the commingling of pro- 
duction with appropriate allocations to the 
tracts from which produced. Notwithstand- 
ing any provision of this section to the con- 
trary, the Secretary may, with the consent 
of the lessees or permittees involved, estab- 
lish, alter, change, or revoke mining, pro- 
ducing, rental, minimum royalty, and royalty 
requirements of such leases or permits, and 
issue regulations that are applicable to such 
leases or permits or contracts. The Secre- 
tary is authorized to enter into a contract 
with a single lessee or permittee embracing 
his leases or permits. The Secretary may 
authorize the consolidation of separate Fed- 
eral permits or leases into a lesser number 
of permits or leases, or into a single permit 
or lease. 

(d) Coal leases and permits operated un- 
der a contract approved or executed by the 
Secretary pursuant to subsection (c) of this 
section may be excepted from limitations on 
maximum holdings or control imposed by 
this Act if the Secretary finds that such ex- 
ception is required to permit economic de- 
velopment of the coal resources and is other- 
wise consistent with the public interest. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1466), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF MEASURE 

The purpose of S. 2327, which is sponsored 
by Senator Moss, of Utah, is to promote the 
development of the enormous coal deposits 
in the publicly owned lands of the United 
States and make more low-cost electric power 
available, particularly in the West. It would 
accomplish this purpose by amending the 
Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 to increase the 
maximum acreage of Federal coal lands any 
one person, association, or corporation may 
hold under lease to an overall total of 46,080 
acres, The present maximum is 5,120 acres, 
with the Secretary of the Interior authorized 
to permit an additional 5,120 acres to be held 
where necessary for economical operation 
and in the public interest. 

Amendments adopted by the committee 
would remove the limitation on a single com- 
petitive lease, now 2,560 acres, increase the 
area that can be covered by a prospecting per- 
mit from its present 2,560 acres to a maxi- 
mum of 5,120 acres, and authorize the Sec- 
retary to approve agreements between lessees 
and permittees for collective prospecting, de- 
velopment, or operation of coalfields on the 
public lands if such action is found to be 
necessary for economic development and con- 
sistent with the public interest. 


NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


At the hearings, evidence was submitted to 
the committee that demands for electrical 
energy are increasing rapidly, especially in 
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the West. Technological advances, while 
making possible utilization of lower grade 
coals and more effective production, also re- 
quire very large investments in plant and 
facilities. Substantial reserves of coal are 
necessary in order to warrant such invest- 
ments, and present-day limitations are not 
adequate for this purpose. 

Some 35 million acres of the public lands 
are classified by the U.S. Geological Survey as 
coal lands, and the Survey reports that there 
are many other hundreds of thousands, or 
millions, of additional acres of the public 
domain that, while not formally so classified, 
are believed to contain coal deposits. Of this 
vast amount, only 305,652 acres are currently 
under lease. 

This large acreage available for leasing 
makes any danger of monopoly on Federal 
coal lands extremely remote, the committee 
is convinced. 

In 1962, approximately 422 million tons of 
coal were mined in the United States, of 
which less than 13 percent was produced in 
the Western States, from both public and 
private lands. Since most of the lands sub- 
ject to S. 2327 are in the West, the increase 
would permit greater utilization of the vast 
coal where mined in the United States, of 
coal deposits they contain and thus promote 
the industrial and general economic develop- 
ment of the region, as well as contribute to 
the economy of the Nation. 


THE COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


In reaching the conclusion that an in- 
crease to 46,080 acres in the maximum acre- 
age allowable was in the public interest, the 
committee also determined, on the basis of 
the hearings, that the present restriction of 
each lease or permit to 2,560 acres was illogi- 
cal. Accordingly, the bill was amended to 
eliminate the ceiling, and to authorize pros- 
pecting permits of up to 5,120 acres. 

The purpose of prospecting is obvious and 
retaining a specific limitation will insure 
adequate control. In the case of leasing, the 
committee believes that the Secretary of the 
Interior should have greater flexibility in 
determining the area of individual leases but 
directs that, in determining such size, the 
Secretary shall take into consideration the 
area required for plant facilities and the 
physical conditions of the lands being leased 
including the thickness and density of the 
coalbed. This will give recognition to the 
fact that some lands are more productive 
than others. 

Finally, the committee took into consider- 
ation the fact that mine mouth generation 
of power and the sizable investments which 
will be required may indicate the economics 
in specific instances of cooperative develop- 
ment contracts. Provision has therefore 
been made to permit such cooperative devel- 
opment contracts to be entered into with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, 
who would have the further authority to 
except coal leases and permits operated un- 
der contract from the acreage limitation that 
would otherwise be imposed. 

The foregoing changes are embodied in a 
single amendment, consisting of a new sec- 
tion, section 2, which has been added to the 
measure. The amendment has the approval 
of the Department of the Interior. 


COS 


No increase in budgetary requirements is 


authorized or contemplated by S. 2327, as 
amended. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2687) to amend section 11 
of the act of April 1, 1942, in order to 
modify the retirement benefits of the 
judges of the District of Columbia Court 
of General Session, the District of Co- 
lumbia Court of Appeals, and the Juve- 
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nile Court of the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H.R. 5871) to amend section 
11 of the act of April 1, 1942, in order to 
modify the retirement benefits of the 
judges of this District of Columbia Court 
of General Sessions, the District of Co- 
lumbia Court of Appeals, and the Juve- 
nile Court of the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


SURVEY OF MARINE AND FRESH- 
WATER COMMERCIAL FISHERY 
RESOURCES OF THE UNITED 
STATES, ITS TERRITORIES, AND 
POSSESSIONS 


The Senate proceeded to consider 
the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 174) to 
authorize and direct the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries to conduct a survey of 
the marine and fresh-water commercial 
fishery resources of the United States, 
its territories, and possessions which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce, with amendments on page 3, 
line 6, after the word “resources”, to in- 
sert “including both those resources now 
being utilized and those potential re- 
sources which are latent and unused,” ; 
in line 12, after the word “thereon”, to 
insert “the economic, legal, and other 
institutional handicaps to industrial de- 
velopment and conservation of fishery 
resources;”; on page 4, at the beginning 
of line 19, to strike out “international”; 
in line 21, after the word nations“, to 
insert “or with the indigenous inhabi- 
tants of the United States,“; on page 5, 
after line 16, to insert: 

(h) The economic and legal factors that 
may handicap the efficient and effective de- 
velopment of full utilization of existing or 
potential marine fisheries or their conserva- 
tion. 


And, on page 6, line 20, after the word 
“fisheries”, to insert “and new or revised 
laws and regulations that will stimulate 
and encourage rational, economically 
efficient development of full utilization of 
presently unutilized or underutilized po- 
tential resources”; so as to make the 
joint resolution read: 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1462), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The purpose of the resolution is to honor 
the memory of a distinguished leader in 
California water matters by fixing his name 
to an important public facility which is one 
of the many beneficial works which consti- 
tute the fruit of his efforts. 

The only cost involved in the enactment 
of this joint resolution would be for a suit- 
a wei plaque at the power- 
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EXPLANATION 


The 130,000-kilowatt-capacity powerhouse 
referred to in the resolution is a feature of 
the Trinity River division of the Central 
Valley project. It is located at the head of 
the Whiskeytown Reservoir, the establish- 
ment of which was advocated by Judge 
Francis Carr as part of developing the tribu- 
taries on the upper Sacramento River for 
flood control and water conservation as a 
part of the project. The reservoir is now 
emerging as a recreational asset and the 
powerhouse itself will help to defray project 
costs and to provide a return on the Federal 
Government's investment. The facility is 
located a short distance from Shasta, the his- 
toric settlement where, nearly a century ago, 
Judge Francis Carr’s father, a pioneer law- 
yer and teacher, first established his home 
after moving to California. 

The late Francis Carr, of Redding, Calif., 
was a water lawyer for more than 40 years. 
In 1932 he was appointed to the State water 
resources commission and also served as 
chairman of the State relief commission dur- 
ing the depression. His distinguished record 
of public service in varied fields for the good 
of his fellow Californians is further evidenced 
in his service to his local community as judge. 

Judge Carr helped to develop a plan and 
obtain legislative support for the great Cen- 
tral Valley project on which construction 
began in 1935 in order to meet serious water 
problems in vast areas of California. Follow- 
ing through, he was, for several years, the 
principal advocate for the Trinity River divi- 
sion of the Central Valley project. He served 
as chairman of a two-county committee to 
bring about the construction of that particu- 
lar division. The efforts of Judge Carr on be- 
half of this project were of crucial impor- 
tance in bringing this project into being. 

The utilization of the fishery resources of 
waters contiguous to the United States by 
the fisheries industries of other nations and 
the effects of this utilization on the domestic 
and export markets of the United States for 
such resources. 

(e) The methods, practices, facilities, and 
equipment used in processing, preserving, 
distributing, transporting, marketing, and 
storing fishery products, including an assess- 
ment of measures existing or in the process 
of development for the augmented protec- 
tion or preservation of these commodities. 

(f) The methods, practices, facilities, and 
equipment which may be practicable for ex- 
panding the utilization of the existing or 
potential marine and fresh-water commercial 
fishery resources. 

(g) The laws and regulations that govern 
the commercial fisheries. 

(h) The economic and legal factors that 
may handicap the efficient and effective de- 
velopment of full utilization of existing or 
potential marine fisheries or their conser- 
vation. 

Sec. 2. The Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries of the Department of the Interior is 
directed to submit a report to the Congress 
as soon as practicable, but not later than 
January 1, 1967, concerning the results of 
the survey authorized and directed in the 
preceding section, and also shall submit rec- 
ommendations with respect to the following: 

(a) New and revised regulations or pre- 
cautionary measures deemed to be necessary 
or advisable for the protection, conservation, 
and management on a sustained- yield basis 
of the fishery and other renewable marine 
and fresh-water commercial resources. 

(b) New or revised regulations or precau- 
tionary measures deemed to be necessary or 
desirable to insure adequate protection of the 
fishery and other biological resources from 
contamination by pollution or other hazards, 
including chemical preparations used as 
pesticides, herbicides, or fungicides, and to 
prevent spoilage or deterioration of fishery 
products. 
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(c) New or revised regulations or precau- 
tionary measures deemed to be necessary or 
desirable to insure adequate protection of the 
fishery and other biological resources and 
applicable to the catching, landing, process- 
ing, transporting, marketing, or storing of 
fishery products or commodities derived from 
the fisheries, and new or revised laws and 
regulations that will stimulate and encour- 
age rational, economically efficient develop- 
ment of full utilization of presently unuti- 
lized or underutilized potential resources. 

(d) The opportunities for, and the advisa- 
bility of, further arrangements for coordinat- 
ing fishery administration and management 
through State fishery compacts with the con- 
sent of the Congress as authorized by article 
1, section 10, of the Constitution of the 
United States of America, and opportunities 
for, and the advisability of additional coordi- 
nated management and administration of in- 
ternational fisheries. 

(e) The opportunities for, and the advisa- 
bility of, further international agreements, 
conventions, or treaties for the conservation 
of the fishery resources of the high seas by, 
but not necessarily limited to, establishing 
methods, practices, facilities, and equipment 
in furtherance of the conservation and main- 
tenance of such resources on an optimum 
sustained-yield basis. 

(f) Means of effecting the maximum uti- 
lization, consistent with their continued 
preservation at an optimum level of pro- 
ductivity, of the marine and fresh-water 
fishery resources utilized, or potentially 
capable of utilization for commercial fishing, 
giving special consideration to methods of 
managing and increasing fishery production, 
including artificial impoundments and farm 
ponds, 

(g) New and improved methods of cap- 
turing, landing, processing, storing, distribut- 
ing, and marketing fishery products or com- 
modities, including increasing consumption 
as food and the industrial utilization of fish- 
ery products through public education, or 
other activities, such recommendations to 
contemplate the full and cooperative use of 
the personnel and facilities of the appropri- 
ate State, territorial, county, local, or other 
organizations, as well as those of private and 
industrial or other organizations. 

(h) A program of economic stabilization of 
the fisheries and of Federal, State, or other 
assistance needed to effect the orderly de- 
velopment and expansion of the commercial 
fisheries and allied industries, and to secure 
and provide for the fisheries benefits com- 
parable to those afforded the food production 
activities and industries dependent upon the 
lands. 

(i) New and improved methods of stimu- 
lating and encouraging exports of United 
States fishery products and commodities, in- 
cluding industrial byproducts of the com- 
mercial fisheries and allied industries. 

(J) Special and regular appropriations 
necessary to carry out a program for the 
optimum utilization of the marine and 
fresh-water commercial fishery resources 
such as may be necessary to accomplish the 
specific purposes and objectives hereinbefore 
mentioned, including funds for the publica- 
tion and dissemination of technical and 
practical information. 

Sec. 3. There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated, out of moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, such funds as may 
be necessary for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this joint resolution, but 
not to exceed $100,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The preamble was amended, so as to 
read: 

Whereas the fishery resources of the 
United States and its contiguous waters are 
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so varied and so abundant that prior to 
1957 the fisheries industries had assumed a 
world position with respect to the produc- 
tion of fishery commodities second only to 
that occupied by Japan, but since have de- 
clined to fifth position being surpassed not 
only by Japan but also by Peru, Communist 
China, and the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas, despite the magnitude of these 
fishery resources and the economic impor- 
tance to the fishing industry, the United 
States has failed to develop, to utilize, and 
to conserve her fishery resources to the full- 
est extent and to a degree commensurate 
with the development, utilization, and con- 
servation of the resources of the land, or to 
a degree commensurate with the develop- 
ment and utilization of marine resources by 
many other nations; and 

Whereas the fishery resources of the 
United States and of waters contiguous to 
the United States have, by their variety and 
abundance of fishery resources, attracted the 
fisheries industries of many European and 
Asiatic nations and encouraged them to send 
fleets of fishing vessels to these waters more 
numerous, larger, and superior in capacity 
and equipment to those of the United States 
and with such enterprise and capabilities as 
to threaten these resources with depletion or 
extinction; and 

Whereas the demands for fishery products 
as food, for fishery products and byproducts 
for industrial uses, and upon fisheries as a 
potential adjunct to the defenses of the 
United States, far exceed even the most 
optimistic estimates; and 

Whereas it is in the interest of all the 
people of the United States to insure the 
fullest permanent development, utilization, 
and protection of the marine fishery re- 
sources of the high seas which may be sub- 
ject to utilization by United States nation- 
als, and of the marine and fresh-water com- 
mercial fishery resources within the limits 
of territorial jurisdiction; and 

Whereas it is in the interest of all peoples 
that fishery resources of the high seas be 
conserved to maintain optimum sustained 
ylelds and that for this purpose interna- 
tional agreements, conventions, or treaties 
based on factual information of stocks, 
abundance, reproduction, mortality, and de- 
pletion, including causes of depletion, and 
which have the purpose of international con- 
servation of high seas fishery conservation, 
be entered into between nations with high 
seas fisheries industries; and 

Whereas it is in the interest of all the 
people of the United States and of people 
throughout the world that the nutritive 
value of fish and fishery commodities and 
the industrial value of fishery byproducts be 
studied and determined and that the find- 
ings of these studies be made publicly 
known: Therefore be it 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the REcorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1469), explaining the purposes 
of the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE JOINT RESOLUTION 


The purpose of Senate Joint Resolution 
174, as amended, is to obtain, through a com- 
prehensive survey by the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries, information and data on 
marine and fresh-water resources, existing 
and potential, which will enable the com- 
mercial fishery industries of the United 
States to meet the need for their distinctive 
protein-rich food products, for byproducts 
required by expanding industrial uses, and, 
in the event of national emergency, for such 
vessels and Manpower as may be necessary 
or useful to our maritime defense. Such a 
survey also is needed so that Congress may 
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legislate properly and wisely on matters per- 
taining to the development, utilization, and 
conservation of these valuable resources, 
many of which presently are threatened with 
serious depletion. 


APPROPRIATE REIMBURSEMENT BY 
THE WEATHER BUREAU 


The bill (S. 2315) to authorize the 
Weather Bureau to make appropriate 
reimbursement between the respective 
appropriations available to the Bureau, 
and for other purposes was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 1 
of the Act entitled “An Act to provide basic 
authority for certain functions and activities 
of the Weather Bureau, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved June 2, 1948 (62 Stat. 826; 
15 U.S.C. 325), is amended by inserting “(a)” 
immediately before “Appropriations”, and by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(b) Subject to limitations applicable with 
respect to each appropriation concerned, 
each appropriation available to the Weather 
Bureau may be charged at any time during 
a fiscal year, for the benefit of any other ap- 
propriation available to the Weather Bureau, 
for the purpose of financing the procure- 
ment of materials and services, or financing 
activities or other costs, for which funds are 
available both in the financing appropriation 
so charged and in the appropriation so bene- 
fited; except that such expenses so financed 
shall be charged on a final basis, as of a date 
not later than the close of such fiscal year, to 
the appropriation so benefited, with appro- 
priate credit to the financing appropriation.” 

Src. 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall be effective with 
respect to each fiscal year which begins on or 
after July 1, 1963. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1470), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The purpose of the bill is to permit pur- 
chase by the Weather Bureau of expendable 
supplies for inventory for the “Salaries and 
expenses” appropriation for use in all Bu- 
reau programs regardless of appropriation. 
Charges would be made to the using appro- 
priation at time of issue from inventory with 
credit to the purchasing appropriation. Sim- 
ilar authority was provided the Bureau of 
the Census in Public Law 87-489, approved 
June 19, 1962, and to the Atomic Energy 
Commission in the Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act, 1959. 

To facilitate cost-based budgeting, over- 
head would be charged to a single appropria- 
tion with later distribution to the benefiting 
appropriation. 

Need for the proposed legislation, accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce, be- 
came apparent in 1961, when a comprehen- 
sive audit of the Bureau by the General Ac- 
counting Office disclosed that the “Salaries 
and expenses” appropriation was not being 
charged for maintenance services performed 
by technicians whose total salaries were paid 
from the appropriation “Establishment and 
maintenance of meteorological facilities.” 
Enactment of S. 2315 would permit later 
charging of actual salary costs to benefiting 
appropriations with reimbursement to the 
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appropriation from which the full salaries 
were paid. 

The Department of Commerce advises that 
approximately $300,000 would be involved 
annually in the reimbursement process, or 
34 to 1 percent of the “Salaries and expenses” 
appropriation. Later, it states, when over- 
head is established, an additional $1 million 
may be involved for a total of about 2 per- 
cent of the “Salaries and expenses” appro- 
priation. 

The bill would amend an act to provide 
basic authority for certain functions and 
activities of the Weather Bureau, and for 
other p approved June 2, 1948 (62 
Stat. 826; 15 U.S.C. 325), and would be ef- 
fective at the beginning of each fiscal year 
following enactment. 


costs 


No additional costs will be incurred by the 
enactment of this legislation. 


AMENDMENT TO THE FEDERAL EM- 
PLOYEES’ GROUP LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE ACT WITH REGARD TO 
FILING DESIGNATION OF BENE- 
FICIARY 


The bill (S.1974) to amend the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Group Life Insurance 
Act, as amended, with regard to filing 
designation of beneficiary was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first item of the order of precedence in sec- 
tion 4 of the Federal Employees’ Group Life 
Insurance Act of 1954, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“First, to the beneficiary or beneficiaries 
as the employee may have designated by a 
signed and witnessed writing received prior 
to death in the employing office or, if in- 
sured because of receipt of annuity or of 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act bene- 
fits as provided in section 6(b) or 6(c) of 
this Act, in the Commission. For this pur- 
pose, no designation, change, or cancella- 
tion of beneficiary in a last will or testament 
or in any other document not so executed 
and filed shall have any force or effect;”. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1472), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of this measure, proposed by 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission, is to 
clarify beyond any doubt the intent of the 
Congress with regard to the filing of designa- 
tion of beneficiary under the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Group Life Insurance Act. A clear 
statement of congressional intent would 
obviate an increasing amount of litigation 
and would permit the prompt payment of 
claims upon the death of the employee or 
retiree. 

Section 4 of the act (5 U.S.C. 2098) specifies 
the order of precedence for payment of the 
life-insurance claim as follows: 

“First to the beneficiary or beneficiaries as 
the employee may have designated by a writ- 
ing received in the employing office prior to 
death.” 

Section 4 then enumerates the other classes 
of contingent beneficiaries in the following 
order of precedence: 

“(2) Widow or widower. 
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“(3) Children or descendants by repre- 
sentation. 

“(4) Parents or surviving parent. 

“(5) Executor or administrator. 

“(6) Other next of kin under law of 
decedent's domicile at time of death.” 

Pursuant to the act, the Civil Service Com- 
mission issued a regulation governing the 
filing and changing of insurance designa- 
tions. The applicable regulation follows: 

“(a) The designation of beneficiary shall 
be in writing, signed, and witnessed, and re- 
ceived in the employing office (or, in the case 
of (1) a retired employee and (2) an em- 
ployee whose insurance is continued while 
he is receiving benefits under the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act , in the 
Civil Service Commission) prior to the death 
of the designator. 

“(b) No change or cancellation of bene- 
ficlary in a last will or testament, or in any 
other document not witnessed and filed as 
required by the regulations in this part, shall 
have any force or effect.” 

This regulation was incorporated in the 
basic contract between the Civil Service Com- 
mission and the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., which carries the program, 

The Civil Service Commission advises that 
the difficulty which has arisen with regard 
to the language of the act and the clarifying 
regulation stems from a decision of the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit in 
the case of Austin v. Sears, which held that 
& beneficiary named in a will was entitled 
to payment. 

While other court decisions have held to 
the contrary, finding that the decedent must 
have filed the designation as provided by the 
statute if a beneficiary is to be paid, the 
Civil Service Commission reports that if 
the Austin v. Sears decision were to pre- 
vail, confusion as to the identity of the 
Official designation of beneficiary could 
ensue, causing hardship to the true designee, 
creating time-consuming administrative dif- 
ficulties in resolving claims, and encourag- 
ing litigation. The Commission advises that 
a steadily increasing number of court actions 
are being sought by claimants and that if 
the court of appeals interpretation stands 
it will be necessary to delay payment in 
every case to provide an opportunity for every 
person who may possess a document affecting 
the designation of the beneficiary to present 
it for consideration, 

S. 1974 provides that the order of prece- 
dence shall be first to the beneficiary desig- 
nated in a signed and witnessed writing re- 
ceived before the insured’s death in the em- 
ploying office. If the insured is a Federal 
annuitant or the recipient of benefits under 
the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act, 
the writing must be received by the Civil 
Service Commission. It provides further that 
no designation, change, or cancellation of 
beneficiary in a will not executed and filed 
as required above will have any effect. 

It is the committee's understanding that 
when an employee retires, his written desig- 
nation of beneficiary is transferred, pursuant 
to regulations set forth in the “Federal Per- 
sonnel Manual,” from the office of the em- 
ploying agency to that of the Civil Service 
Commission. Thus, it is not necessary for 
the retiring employee to file a new designa- 
tion with the Commission when his retire- 
ment becomes effective. If he wishes to 
change his designation of beneficiary, he 
should, of course, file a new properly executed 
designation not with the agency at which he 
was formerly employed but with the Civil 
Service Commission. 

Under the provisions of S. 1974, there would 
be no uncertainty as to the beneficiary, ir- 
respective of the existence of conflicting 
designations in a will, so that prompt pay- 
ment of claims would be made at a time 
when the family of the Federal employee or 
retiree is usually in need of immediate funds. 
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The Civil Service Commission advises that 
enactment of this measure will incur no cost 
to the Federal Government, but will permit 
an administrative saving in connection with 
the adjudication of claims. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF CENSUS ENU- 
MERATORS FOR CERTAIN TELE- 
PHONE TOLLS AND CHARGES 


The bill (H.R. 9425) to amend title 13, 
United States Code, to authorize reim- 
bursement of certain enumerators for 
certain telephone tolls and charges was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1473), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


This legislation, an administration pro- 
posal and a companion to S. 2157, would 
amend 13 U.S.C. 24 to provide for reimburse- 
ment for the cost of telephone charges in- 
curred by employees of the Bureau of the 
Census in the transaction of official business. 

In many metropolitan areas of the United 
States, telephone companies have established 
charges in addition to monthly service rates 
for calls which extend beyond certain geo- 
graphical limits but which are not classified 
as long-distance calls. Census enumerators 
in large cities frequently pay as much as 
$20 a month in additional charges because 
of these recently adopted rates. The Bureau 
of the Census has about 800 regular part- 
time employees who conduct surveys. Some 
of these interviews can be advantageously 
conducted by telephone if the person inter- 
viewed consents to such a method, Savings 
in time and money are thus effected. How- 
ever, under a ruling by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral (85 Comp. Gen. 615), these charges for 
local calls are not reimbursable, Present law 
does authorize reimbursement for local toll 
charges for certain employees of the Corps 
of Engineers and the U.S. Forest Service (31 
U.S.C, 680 and 16 U.S.C, 580f). This system 
of reimbursement has worked successfully 
and safeguards to prevent illegal claims are 
conducted administratively by the agencies 
inyolved. 

The Bureau of the Census estimates that 
about $10,000 a year will be saved by au- 
thorizing reimbursement for these charges. 
The average cost of conducting a personal 
house-to-house survey is $1.79 each. By 
utilizing the enumerator’s private-residence 
telephone, this could be reduced to an esti- 
mated 52 cents. In addition, the incon- 
venience of making calls from public tele- 
phone booths, which carries the disadvan- 
tage of travel, limitation of space for com- 
pleting census forms, and lack of complete 
privacy, would be eliminated. Enumerators 
would submit statements from the telephone 
company to claim reimbursement, and the 
Bureau can and will conduct periodic checks 
to ascertain the validity of the claims. 


DUTIES OF ENUMERATORS OF THE 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


The bill (H.R. 4818) to amend section 
25, title 13, United States Code, relat- 
ing to the duties of enumerators of the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce, was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1474), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


H.R. 4818 would eliminate the require- 
ment that census enumerators visit each 
dwelling house or usual place of abode within 
his particular district to obtain census in- 
formation. This legislation, a companion to 
S. 619, represents an official request of the 
administration. 

Section 25 of title 13, United States Code, 
requires census enumerators to visit per- 
sonally each house or place of abode to 
gather census information, Eliminating this 
requirement will permit the Bureau of the 
Census to effect economies, improve the qual- 
ity of the 1970 Census of Population and 
Housing, and effectively utilize postal fa- 
cilities in many census districts. To prepare 
for the actual enumeration of the 1970 cen- 
sus, work must be done now to plan for 
partial enumeration through the mails. It 
would be useless to conduct testing and pre- 
paratory work unless the requirement for 
door-to-door canvassing is eliminated, Pre- 
liminary studies indicate that the number of 
enumerators required for the 1970 census 
would be at least 200,000. If the require- 
ment is eliminated, about 80,000 enumer- 
ators would be used. The average length of 
time employed for these 80,000 would be 
greater than the average in past years but 
the total enumerator hours required would 
be substantially reduced. Door-to-door can- 
vassing would still be necessary in congested 
metropolitan areas, foreign-language-speak- 
ing areas, and some other places. Fewer 
enumerators would allow the Bureau to pro- 
vide better training and supervision for those 
employed. Concentration upon problem 
areas will result in an improved census re- 


port. 

The Post Office Department will assist in 
preliminary planning and testing and in the 
development of procedures to be followed in 
using the mails for the major portion of the 
enumeration. 

Utilization of postal facilities will in the 
future offset the anticipated costs of plan- 
ning, testing, and preparatory work in the 
immediate future. 


TAKING OF ECONOMIC CENSUSES 
1 YEAR EARLIER STARTING IN 
1968 


The bill (H.R. 3545) to amend section 
131 of title 13, United States Code, so as 
to provide for taking of the economic 
censuses 1 year earlier starting in 1968 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1475), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

This legislation, an administration pro- 
posal and a companion to S. 616, provides 
for taking the quinquennial economic cen- 
sus 1 year earlier, beginning in 1968 to im- 
prove the operational efficiency of the Bu- 


reau of the Census by spreading out the 
workload, particularly with respect to the 
computing activities, and by alleviating the 
irregularity in work requirements of the Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

Under existing law, the censuses of manu- 
factures, mineral industries, and other busi- 
nesses (known as economic censuses), are 
conducted every fifth year. 
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This legislation provides that the eco- 
nomic census scheduled for 1969 will be ad- 
vanced to 1968, and that thereafter such 
census shall be taken every fifth year. This 
change in scheduling these censuses will per- 
mit better utilization of facilities in the Cen- 
sus Bureau over a 10-year cycle of major 
census programs. 

Improved procedures made possible by the 
use of electronic computers permit more 
efficient operation if the timing of major 
periodic censuses is changed. The proposed 
change in timing of economic censuses pro- 
vided in this legislation will permit com- 
puter utilization during a 10-year cycle to be 
more evenly distributed than can now be 
achieved under existing law. 

The Bureau of the Census has advised the 
committee that approximately 10,000 addi- 
tional hours of computer utilization time 
can be achieved by moving up the year in 
which the economic census is taken. This 
will allow the Government to use its own 
machinery rather than contracting out this 
work to private industry at substantially 
greater cost to the taxpayer. 

This legislation will not cost but its en- 
actment will result in substantial savings 
in the operation of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus by reason of more efficient use of equip- 
ment and personnel. 


PARTICIPATION OF CERTAIN DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA TEACHERS 
IN HEALTH BENEFITS PLAN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 5932) to amend the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959, 
so as to authorize certain teachers em- 
ployed by the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia to participate in a 
health benefits plan established pursuant 
to such act and to amend the Federal 
Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 
1954 so as to extend insurance coverage 
to such teachers which had been reported 
from the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, with amendment, on page 
2, after line 21, to strike out: 

Sec. 3. This Act shall take effect on the 
first day of the first month which begins not 
later than the sixtieth day after the date of 
its enactment. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


Sec. 3. (a) Title V of the Government Em- 
ployees Salary Reform Act of 1964 (Public 
Law 88-426), is amended by adding a new 
section, to read as follows: 

“Sec. 503. (a) Nothwithstanding section 
3679 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(31 U.S.C. 665), the rates of compensation of 
officers and employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment and of the municipal government of 
the District of Columbia whose rates of com- 
pensation are fixed by administrative action 
pursuant to law and are not otherwise in- 
creased by this Act are hereby authorized to 
be increased, effective on or after the effective 
date prescribed by section 501(a), by amounts 
not to exceed the increases provided by this 
Act for corresponding rates of compensation 
in the appropriate schedule, scale, or level 
of pay. 

“(b) Nothing contained in this section 
shall be deemed to authorize any increase in 
the rates of compensation of officers and em- 
ployees whose rates of compensation are fixed 
and adjusted from time to time as nearly as 
is consistent with the public interest in ac- 
cordance with prevailing rates or practices. 

“(c) Nothing contained in this section 
shall affect the authority contained in any 
law pursuant to which rates of compensation 
may be fixed by administrative action.” 

(b) Section 508 of title 28, United States 
Code, as amended by section 306(a)(1) of 
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the Federal Executive Salary Act of 1964, is 
amended by striking out “subsection (f)“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof “subsections 
(£) and (g)“. 

(c) Section 306(a)(2) of the Federal 
Executive Salary Act of 1964 is amended by 
striking out “section 303 (f)“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof “section 303 (f) and (g).” 

(d) The third sentence of section 2 of the 
Act of May 29, 1959, as,amended by section 
306(h) of the Federal Executive Salary Act 
of 1964, is amended by striking out “sub- 
section (f)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“subsections (f) and (g)”. 

(e) Section 308 of the Federal Executive 
Salary Act of 1964 is amended by inserting 
after “Federal Reserve Act (12 U.S.C. 248),”, 
in the second sentence, the following: “in 
section 121 of title 2 of the Panama Canal 
Zone Code (76A Stat. 15),’’. 

Sec. 4. The foregoing provisions of this Act 
shall take effect upon the first day of the 
first month which begins not later than the 
sixtieth day after the date of its enactment, 
except that section 3 of this Act shall take 
effect as of the first day of the first pay period 
which began on or after July 1, 1964. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An Act to amend the Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Act of 1959 so as to au- 
thorize certain teachers employed by the 
Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia to participate in a health bene- 
fits plan established pursuant to such 
Act, to amend the Federal Employees 
Group Life Insurance Act of 1954 so as 
to extend insurance coverage to such 
teachers, to provide for retroactive salary 
increases for certain civilian employees 
of the Federal Government, and for other 
purposes.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1476), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

This legislation would permit temporary 
teachers employed by the District of Co- 
lumbia Board of Education to elect coverage 
under the Federal employees health benefits 
program and the Federal employees’ group 
life insurance program if their total service 
aggregates two or more school years. Despite 
the so-called temporary nature of their em- 
ployment, many of these teachers are in fact 
reemployed from year to year, some having 
been employed for as long as 20 years. Since 
temporary teachers are currently excluded 
from both the health and life insurance pro- 
grams, the Board of Commissioners of the 
government of the District of Columbia, see- 
ing their exclusion as an inequity, has of- 
ficially requested this legislation. 

Under section 3(a) of the Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Act of 1959, section 
2(a) of the Federal Employees’ Group Life 
Insurance Act of 1954, and Civil Service 
Commission regulations issued pursuant to 
these measures, employees serving under ap- 
pointments limited to 1 year or less are ex- 
cluded for these two programs, The 
committee believes it was the clear intent of 
Congress to exclude employees whose periods 
of employment were demonstrably tem- 
porary. Although the term “temporary” is 
applied to some 1,921 teachers of the District 
of Columbia public school system, many of 
them are reemployed year after year and can 
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be considered to fall within the category of 
those Federal employees whom the Congress 
intended should be covered by the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959 and 
the Federal Employees’ Group Life Insurance 
Act of 1954. 

The approximately 5,000 full-time school 
teachers of the District system are divided 
into 3 classes: probationary, permanent, 
and temporary, the first 2 classes being 
covered by the Health Benefits and Life In- 
surance Acts. The probationary appoint- 
ment, for a 2-year period, is designed to lead 
to a permanent appointment if the teacher 
is successful during the 2-year period. 

If a teacher is to receive a probationary or 
permanent appointment, he must meet all 
the requirements for a teaching license. He 
must be a citizen of the United States, be of 
good moral character, and possess a bache- 
lor’s degree from a recognized college or uni- 
versity. If he is to teach in senior high 
school, he must have a master’s degree; he 
must have a specified number of college 
credits in his major teaching field; he must 
have a specified number of college credits in 
professional educational courses; he must be 
not more than 50 years old at the beginning 
of his probationary service; he must have 
completed a course in practice teaching or 
2 years of satisfactory teaching service in an 
accredited school system; and he must pass a 
comprehensive written and oral examination. 

Temporary teachers are required to meet 
the test of being of good moral character; 
they must be citizens of the United States; 
and they must possess a bachelor’s degree. 
They are, however, a group who have not 
met all the technical requirements for ap- 
pointment in the probationary or permanent 
category. Nevertheless, the committee con- 
cludes from testimony presented at hearings 
in connection with this measure that tem- 
porary teachers are a valuable and integral 
part of the District public school system. 

Some temporary teachers are excluded 
from appointment as probationary or per- 
manent teachers solely by the age limit of 
50. A teacher could leave the school system 
for a number of years, for example to marry 
and have a family, and then later wish to 
return as a teacher. If this teacher were age 
50—even though he or she were a competent 
and experienced teacher—the age-limit regu- 
lation would prevent his or her reemploy- 
ment except as a temporary teacher. 

Of the approximately 1,920 temporary 
teachers now employed, 700 have served 2 or 
more years; 270 have served for more than 5 
years; and some have taught for 15 and 20 
years. 

Temporary teachers who continue to teach 
from year to year are usually appointed 
July 1, beginning their actual teaching as- 
signments the following September at the 
beginning of the school year and teaching 
until the close of school on or about June 
30. Thus, the term “school year” means 
from September until the close of school in 
June. Teachers are paid their salaries in 
monthly increments of 10 per year. Thus, 
a teacher who has taught for an aggregate 
of 20 months is deemed to have served for 
2 school years. 


INCLUDE CERTAIN U.S. COMMIS- 
SIONERS WITHIN PURVIEW OF 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES HEALTH 
BENEFITS ACT OF 1959 AND THE 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES GROUP 
LIFE INSURANCE ACT OF 1954 
The bill (H.R. 5708) to bring certain 

U.S. commissioners within the purview of 

the Federal Employees Health Benefits 


Act of 1959 and the Federal Employees 
Group Life Insurance Act of 1954 was 


considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1477), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

This bill would amend the Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Act of 1959 and the 
Federal Employees’ Group Life Insurance 
Act of 1954 to extend coverage of these fringe 
benefits to certain U.S. commissioners. 

U.S. commissioners are appointed by dis- 
trict judges for 4-year terms. They perform 
a number of services for the courts; pri- 
marily they serve as magistrates. They are 
compensated on a fee basis. Their incomes 
range from a minimum of $4 to a maximum 
of $10,500 per annum. In 1956, Congress 
amended the Civil Service Retirement Act to 
provide retirement benefits for those com- 
missioners whose annual income derived 
from their official duties exceeds $3,000 in 
each of 3 consecutive calender years. The 
$3,000 income figure established a dividing 
line between those whose services were con- 
sidered full time and those whose duties 
allowed them opportunities for outside em- 
ployment. 

H.R. 5708 would extend life and health in- 
surance to commissioners who qualify for 
retirement benefits under existing law. The 
Civil Service Commission estimates that 
only 55 of 695 U.S. commissioners qualify 
for such coverage at this time. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the following 
additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MORSE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 860. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia minimum wage law to provide 
broader coverage, improved standards of 
minimum wage and overtime compensation 
protection, and improved means of enforce- 
ment (Rept. No. 1487). 

By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, without amend- 
ment: 

H. Con. Res. 273. Concurrent resolution to 
place temporarily in the rotunda of the Capi- 
tol a statue of Father Eusebio Francisco 
Kino, and to hold ceremonies on such occa- 
sion (Rept. No. 1483); 

H. Con. Res. 274. Concurrent resolution ac- 
cepting the statue of Father Eusebio Fran- 
cisco Kino, of Arizona, presented by the State 
of Arizona, to be placed in the Statuary Hall 
collection (Rept. No. 1484); and 

H. Con. Res. 275. Concurrent resolution 
providing for printing of proceedings in con- 
nection with the unveiling of the Father 
Eusebio Francisco Kino, or Arizona, statue 
(Rept. No. 1485). 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
without amendment: 

S. Res. 352. Resolution to increase the 
amount of funds authorizing a study of ad- 
ministrative practice and procedure (Rept. 
No. 1489); 

S. Res. 353. Resolution to increase the 
amount of funds to investigate antitrust 
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and monopoly laws of the United States 
(Rept. No. 1490) ; 

S. Res. 354. Resolution to increase the 
amount of funds authorizing a study of 
matters pertaining to constitutional amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1491); 

S. Res. 355. Resolution to increase the 
amount of funds to investigate matters per- 
taining to constitutional rights (Rept. No. 
1492); 

S. Res. 356. Resolution to increase the 
amount of funds to study matters pertain- 
ing to immigration and naturalization 
(Rept. No. 1493) ; 

S. Res. 358. Resolution to increase the 
amount of funds to investigate problems 
created by the flow of refugees and escapees 
from communistic tyranny (Rept. No. 1494); 

S. Res. 362. Resolution to print addi- 
tional copies of part 9 of the hearings en- 
titled “Administration of National Security” 
(Rept. No. 1498); 

H. Con. Res. 330. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing of additional copies 
of hearings on the Federal Reserve System 
(Rept. No. 1499); 

H. Con. Res. 336. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for the printing of 4,000 additional 
copies of School Prayer Hearings (Rept. No. 
1500) ; 

H. Con. Res. 346. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
hearings on the Federal Reserve System 
(Rept. No. 1501); 

H. Con. Res. 347. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of House Report 176, 88th Congress, ist ses- 
sion, entitled “Annual Report for the Year 
1962, Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties” (Rept. No. 1502); 

H. Con. Res. 348. Concurrent resolution to 
print as House documents the publications 
“World Communist Movement Selective 
Chronology, 1818-1957, Volume 2 and Volume 
3”, and to provide for the printing of addi- 
tional copies (Rept. No. 1503); 

H. Con. Res. 349. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of House Reports 1480 (Rept. No. 1504); and 

H. Con. Res. 350. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of a “Compilation of 
Works of Art and Other Objects in the U.S, 
Capitol”, as a House document, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 1505). 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, with an amendment: 

S. Res. 357. Resolution to increase the 
amount of funds to investigate the adminis- 
tration, operation, and enforcement of the 
Internal Security Act (Rept. No. 1495); 

S. Res. 359. Resolution to increase the 
amount of funds for a study of the Revision 
and Codification of the Statutes of the 
United States (Rept. No. 1496); and 

S. Res. 360. Resolution to increase the 
amount of funds to investigate juvenile de- 
linquency (Rept. No. 1497). 

By Mr. PELL, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 10178. An act to authorize the Smith- 
sonian Institution to employ aliens in a sci- 
entific or technical capacity (Rept. 1488). 


ASSISTANCE FOR STUDENTS IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION—REPORT OF 
A COMMITTEE—INDIVIDUAL AND 
MINORITY VIEWS (S. REPT. NO, 
1486) 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
I report an original bill to provide as- 
sistance for students in higher education 
by establishing programs for scholar- 
ships, loan insurance, and work-study, 
and I submit a report thereon. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port be printed, together with the indi- 
vidual views of the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Proury], the individual views 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], and the minority views of Sen- 
ators GOLDWATER, TOWER, and JORDAN of 
Idaho. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar; and, without 
objection, the report will be printed, as 
requested by the Senator from Oregon. 

The bill (S, 3140) to provide assistance 
for students in higher education by estab- 
lishing programs for scholarships, loan 
insurance, and work-study, reported by 
Mr. Morse, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, was read 
twice by its title, and placed on the 
calendar. 


MARGE DESTITO—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, reported an original resolution 
(S. Res. 364); which was placed on the 
calendar, as follows : 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Marge Destito, widow of Ross Destito, an 
employee of the Senate at the time of his 
death, a sum equal to 3 months’ compensa- 
tion at the rate he was receiving by law at 
the time of his death, said sum to be con- 
sidered inclusive of funeral expenses and 
all other allowances. 


ADDITIONAL BILL 


Mr. MORSE, by unanimous consent, 
reported an original bill (S. 3140) to 
provide assistance for students in higher 
education by establishing programs for 
scholarships, loan insurance, and work- 
study, which was ordered to be placed 
on the calendar. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when 
he reported the above bill, which appears 
under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


AUTHORIZING A REVIEW OF THE 
NATIONAL NEEDS FOR LOCAL AIR- 
LINE SERVICE 


Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
McCartTuy, Mr. NELSON, Mr. PRoxMIRE, 
Mr. McGovern, Mr. Hart, Mr. Boccs, 
Mr. Morton, Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware, 
and Mr. Cooper) submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 363) authorizing a review of the 
national needs for local airline service, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. HUMPHREY, 
. appears under a separate head- 

) 


MARGE DESTITO 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, reported an original resolution (S. 
Res. 364) to pay a gratuity to Marge 
3 which was placed on the calen- 
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(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. JORDAN of 
North Carolina, which appears under a 
separate heading.) 


A NATIONAL POLICY FOR LOCAL 
AIRLINE SERVICE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
submit, on behalf of myself and the 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY], the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. PROXMIRE], the junior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. Netson], the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Govern], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart], the Senator from Delaware 
Mr. Boces], the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Morton], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Coorser], and the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] and ask 
for its appropriate reference, a resolu- 
tion authorizing a thorough review by 
the Committee on Commerce of the na- 
tional needs for local airline service and 
expressing the sense of the Senate that 
pending the outcome of this review the 
Civil Aeronautics Board shall maintain 
air service to all points now served. 

The future of airline service for Amer- 
ican communities urgently requires a 
new statement of national policy to keep 
pace with a fast growing nation. 

Many complaints from cities, States, 
and National organizations, such as the 
Local Airline Service Action Committee, 
charge that local airline service is inade- 
quate. Cases before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board threaten discontinuance 
or downgrading of service at more than 
100 points among some 540 now on the 
airline map. 

The cities have spent hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to provide adequate air- 
ports with the implied promise, both 
from the airlines and from the Federal 
Government, that they would receive 
adequate airline service. Many feel that 
the promise is not being kept, 

This is a matter not merely of civic 
pride but of economic necessity. As 
American industry expands, the cities 
with good transport facilities are at great 
advantage in gaining and holding their 
share of the Nation’s prosperity. Those 
without it are at a grievous disadvan- 
tage. 

Cities that have lived upon farm in- 
come are most dependent upon air trans- 
portation to develop new industry, new 
income, and new employment that will 
compensate for a loss of farm population 
to cities. 

The Federal Aviation Act was wisely 
adopted to promote “adequate, economi- 
cal, and efficient service by air carriers 
at reasonable charges,” and to develop 
“an air transportation system properly 
adapted to the present and future needs 
of the foreign and domestic commerce of 
the United States.” 

It is a step backward even to consider 
reduction or downgrading of service. 
The Civil Aeronautics Board disagrees 
within itself. Decisions between a re- 
strictive, backward-moving policy and a 
progressive, forward policy often are 
reached by a 3 to 2 vote. 

Such a close division on a matter of 
such importance requires a clear state- 
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ment of policy which only Congress can 
provide. 

This is a difficult and controversial 
area of policy implementation and T þe- 
lieve all interests would be served 
through a careful review of the situation 
by the Committee on Commerce. In 
particular, I wish to commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MownroneEyv], chairman, Subcommittee on 
Aviation, for his long-standing concern 
and interest with this vexing problem. 
I am confident that his advice and coun- 
sel in this area would be extremely 
beneficial in the development of an 
equitable and progressive national air 
service policy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of this resolution be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, and that the resolu- 
tion remain at the desk for an additional 
3 days so that other interested Senators 
will have an opportunity to join as co- 
sponsors. I also ask unanimous consent 
that a fact sheet setting forth the de- 
tails of local communities threatened 
with loss of scheduled airline service be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred; and, without objection, 
the resolution and fact sheet will be 
printed in the Recorp, and the resolu- 
tion will be held at the desk, as requested 
by the Senator from Minnesota. 

The resolution (S. Res. 363) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce as 
follows: 

Whereas it is recognized by the Federal 
Aviation Act that air transport is essential 
to economic progress and that hundreds of 
communities, with or without aid under the 
Federal Airport Act, have financed airports 
to keep their place in a growing nation; and 

Whereas complaints as to lack of adequate 
airline service have been sent to Congress; 

Whereas cases before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board threaten the discontinuance of air 
service at more than 100 points and there is 
a narrow division within the Board between 
& policy of restriction and one of expanding 
service: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved. That the Committee on Com- 
merce shall make a thorough review of the 
needs for airline service with a view to setting 
a progressive national policy and recommend- 
ing any necessary legislation; and 

That it is the sense of the Senate that, 
pending the outcome of such review, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board shall maintain scheduled 
air service to all points now served, on a 
frequency not less than at present. 


The fact sheet presented by Mr. Hum- 
PHREY is as follows: 

LOCAL AIRLINE SERVICE—FACcTS 
USE IT OR LOSE IT 

A total of 86 communities face loss of lo- 
cal airline service under the use-it-or-lose- 
it rule of the Civil Aeronautics Board, re- 
quiring not less than 5 enplaned passen- 
gers per day, unless they build traffic be- 
yond that minimum. Many of these cities 
have only local airline connections and thus 
would be off the airline map. 

Such cities also may find it hard to get 
grants-in-aid for airport improvements from 
the Federal Aviation Agency. 

Many other cities are uncomfortably close 
to the minimum; 59 are between 5 and 
7 passengers per day. 

The following list is from the CAB’s latest 
report on local airline traffic, for the 12 
months ended March 31, 1964: 
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STATE AND CITIES UNDER FIVE PASSENGERS PER 
DAY 


Arizona: Page, Prescott, Safford. 

Arkansas: Jonesboro. 

California: Oakland. 

Colorado: Lamar. 

Idaho: Burley, Coeur d’Alene, 
Ketchum, Payette, Rupert, Sun Valley. 

Indiana: Columbus, Richmond. 

Kansas: Dodge City, Garden City, Good 
land. 

Louisiana: Morgan City. 

Maryland: Salisbury. 

Michigan: Alpena, Cadillac, Jackson, Ponti- 
ac, Port Huron, Reed City. 

Minnesota: Fairmont, Mankato, Thief Riv- 
er Falls, Worthington. 

Mississippi: Pascagoula. 

Missouri: Kirsville. 

“Montana: Cut Bank, Glasgow, Glendive, 
Great Falls, Havre, Lewiston, Miles City, Sid- 
ney, Shelby, Wolf Point. 

Nebraska: Sidney. 

New Jersey: Trenton. 

New Mexico: Sante Fe. 

New York: Jamestown, Ogdensburg, Olean. 

North Carolina: Elizabeth City. 

North Dakota: Devil’s Lake. 

Ohio: Findlay, Portsmouth. 

Oklahoma: Guymon, McAlester, Muskogee. 

Oregon: Baker, Bend, Burns, Lakeview, 
Medford, Ontario, Pendelton, Redmond, 
Roseburg, Salem. 

South Carolina; Myrtle Beach. 

South Dakota: Broo 

Tennessee: Rockwood, Shelbyville, Tulla- 
homa. 

Texas: Big Springs, Brownwood, Galves- 
ton, Paris, Port Arthur. 

Utah: Logan, Moab. 

Vermont: Rutland. 

Washington: Bellingham, Olympia. 

West Virginia: Martinsburg. 

Wisconsin: Clintonville, Marshfield. 

Wyoming: Powell, Rawlins. 


STATES AND CITIES WITH FIVE TO SEVEN 
PASSENGERS 


Arizona: Grand Canyon, Winslow. 

California: Long Beach, Marysville, Yuba 
City. 

Colorado: Gunnison. 

Illinois: Rock Falls, Sterling. 

Indiana: Marion. 

Kansas: Coffeyville, Great Bend, Independ- 
ence, Parsons. 

Kentucky: Corbin, London. 

Maryland: Hagerstown. 

Massachusetts: Worcester. 

Michigan: Ironwood. 

Minnesota: Winona. 

Mississippi: Greenwood, Oxford, Univer- 
sity, Vicksburg. 

Missouri: St. Joseph. 

Montana: Kalispell. 

Nebraska: Alliance, 
Norfolk. 

New Hampshire: Keene. 

New Mexico: Carlsbad, Clovis, Hobbs. 

New York: Buffalo. 

North Carolina: Aberdeen, Charlotte, Pine- 
hurst, Southern Pines. ; 

North Dakota: Williston. 

Ohio: Cambridge, Zanesville. 

Oklahoma: Duncan, Enid. 

Pennsylvania: Dubois. 

South Carolina: Charleston, Greenwood. 

South Dakota: Mitchell, Yankton. 

Tennessee: Nashville. 

Texas: Borger, Ft. Worth, Lufkin. 

Washington: Port Angeles. 

West Virginia: Elkins, Beckley. 

Wisconsin: Ashland, Land O’Lakes. 

Wyoming: Cody, Worland. 


REGIONAL AIRPORTS 


By joint policy between the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and the Federal Aviation 
Agency, efforts are being made to consolidate 
airline service at to serve two or 
more cities each. This would eliminate serv- 
ice to other airports now serving the cities 


Hatley 


Chadron, McCook, 
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individually. Federal aid airport funds may 
be withheld from the losers. In some cases, 
cities now served by nearby fields would be 
as far as 50 miles from the proposed regional 
airport. 

It is CAB’s intention to pursue such cases 
in all parts of the country. So far, airports 
serving 36 communities are involved in cases 
not yet completed, as follows: 

Connecticut: Bridgeport, New Haven, 

Michigan; Battle Creek, Kalamazoo. 

Minnesota: Winona. 

Montana: Glasgow, Sidney, Wolf Point. 

North Carolina: Camp Lejeune, Goldsboro, 
Greenville, Jacksonville, Kinston, New Bern, 
Rocky Mount, Wilson. 

Texas: Brownsville, Dallas, Edinburg, Fort 
Worth, Harlingen, McAllen, Mission, San 
Benito. 

Wisconsin: Appleton, Ashland, Clinton- 
ville, Green Bay, Ironwood, La Crosse, Land 
O'Lakes, Marshfield, Rhinelander, Stevens 
Point, Wausau, Wisconsin Rapids. 


HOUSE BILL PLACED ON CALENDAR 


The bill (H.R. 8960) to amend section 
27 of the Mineral Leasing Act of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1920, as amended, in order to 
promote the development of coal on the 
public domain and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title and ordered to 
be placed on the calendar. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, in accordance with the 
previous order, I move that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until 10 o’clock 

. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 20 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the previous order, 
until tomorrow, Thursday, August 20, 
1964, at 10 o’clock a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate August 19, 1964: 
COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


John A. Schnittker, of Kansas, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 


POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Leonard W. Moyers, Athens. 
Reginald Richardson, Greensboro. 
Evelyn B. Andrews, Louisville. 

Ora C. Cark, Munford. 

Robert A. Bryant, Remlap. 

Gail P. Mosley, Stapleton, 


ALASKA 


George S. Schwamm, Anchorage. 
James E. Webb, Copper Center. 
Maxine M. Millard, Glennallen. 
Edith M. Arnold, Nome. 
Durwood F. Huls, Valdez. 
CALIFORNIA 
Patrick H. McMahon, Cathedral City. 
John H. Kirk, Coalinga. 
Guy J. Collette, El Segundo. 
Michael T. Lane, Lawndale, 
Rex Huddleston, Live Oak. 
R. Ollie Mapes, McClellan Air Force Base. 
Gene W. Wooten, Olivehurst. 
F. Culver Parker, Palm Springs. 
William J. Wilson, Poway. 
Charles M. Long, Reedley. 
William F, Goward, San Leandro. 
Raymond W. Wood, Sequoia National Park. 
Lloyd C. Perkins, Soda Springs. 


Lawrence R. Unser, Springville. 
Barbara L. Tudor, Tecopa. 
DELAWARE 
George E. West, Selbyville. 
FLORIDA 
Edward A. Williams, Jr., Bonifay. 
Robert A, Ballard, Goulds. 
Evangel B. Cooksey, Lamont. 
Richard T. Maltinos, Oldsmar, 
Irene C, Collins, Satsuma. 
Alton V, Cain, Shalimar. 
Leonard F, Stansel, Wellborn. 


GEORGIA 
R. Guy Thomas, Milan. 


Ouida J, Clements, Morgan. 
Charles L. Ricks, Soperton. 


IDAHO 
Eugene L, Nelson, Council. 
ILLINOIS 


Stanley J. Jalovec, Argo. 
Wilma K. Voll, Groveland, 
INDIANA 
James E. Ross, Crawfordsville. 
Catherine L. Bradfield, Donaldson. 
Robert C. Crouse, Monticello. 
Omer C. Bixel, Plymouth. 
George W. Brook, Remington, 
Ralph R. Seavers, Upland. 
Charles D. Prickett, Wolfiake: 
Glenn Walters, Wyatt. 
IOWA 

William H. Krueger, Arnolds Park. 
Laura L. Knapp, Dolliver. 
David M. Anderson, Forest City. 
Robert J. Neal, Marble Rock. 
Harvey C. Young, New Market. 
William A. Fisher, Swisher. 
Eugene J. Doyle, Williams. 

KENTUCKY 


Stanley W. Gosney, De Mossville. 
Helen D. Wolford, Phelps. 


LOUISIANA 


Cleo H. Gaines, Olla. 
Homer E. Adams, Rodessa, 


MAINE 


Russell J. Bryant, Belfast. 

Albert L. Marcoux, Burnham. 
Eldred F. Huntley, East Machias, 
William L, Kinch, Livermore Falls. 
Francis J. Brougham, North Jay. 
F. Dale Speed, Princeton. 

Ralph A. Dunton, New Sharon, 
John J. McAuliffe, Rockland. 


MARYLAND 


James J. O'Rourke, Barton, 
Genevieve M. Coale, Churchville. 
William B. Orndorff, Cumberland. 
Tilghman H. Williams, Goldsboro. 
Clyde J. Embert, Jr., Greensboro. 
Margaret C. Wallace, Sherwood. 
Anna E. Brooks, Woolford. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Owen J. Justin, Amesbury. 

William H. Hodsdon, East Dennis. 
Elizabeth A. Stanton, Fitchburg. 
Armand A. Desjardins, Gilbertville. 
Bernard E. Hickey, Griswoldville. 
James F. Higgins, Hingham. 

Paul H. Benoit, Southbridge. 


Lillian M. Dziembowski, South Grafton. 


MICHIGAN 


James B. Koyne, Bellaire. 

Reo A. Goff, Dimondale. 

Lena L. Bryan, Douglas, 

Earl A. Rosier, Eagle, 
Frederick W. Ahola, Houghton. 
Richard K. Boomer, Lakeview. 
Berniece C. Hill, Lansing. 
John O. Boynton, St. Ignace. 


MINNESOTA 


Fred J. Kronebusch, Altura, 
Lawrence J. Mahan, Brandon. 
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Violet L. Howard, Lyle. 
Matt J. Pecarina, Parkville. 
Lee W. Davis, Vergas. 


MISSISSIPPI 


John E. Millender, Okolona. 
Percy P. Pounders, Jr., Olive Branch, 


MISSOURI 


James G. Curry, Jr., Bucklin. 
Erwin M. Otte, Chesterfield. 
Hubert J. Ortwerth, Florissant. 
Harold F. Taylor, Jonesburg. 
William E. Jones, Neosho. 

W. Pleas Wilson, Paris. 

John Hoshor, Savannah. 


MONTANA 


Teddy R. Andrew, Columbia Falls. 
Eugene Kennedy, Manhattan. 
Sarah M. Riley, West Yellowstone. 


NEBRASKA 


Howard W. Knutzen, Cedar Bluffs. 
Clifford L. Fauquier Central City. 
Leo D. Coslett, Mead. 

Lowell D. Hanson, Osceola, 
Harland W. Burger, Plymouth, 
Arthur W. Hovey, Trenton. 

Edwin S. Pavlik, Verdigre. 


NEVADA 


Carroll W. Baber, East Ely. 
Elfrieda C. Franck, Stewart. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Alton G. Desnoyer, Claremont, 
Lucille L. LaRose, New Castle. 


NEW JERSEY 


Sylvio E. Bertagni, Allentown. 
Claude R. Poyer, Belvidere. 
Norman H. Levbarg, Lakewood. 
Robert N. Bailey, Mays Landing. 
William E. Nagle, Vernon. 
Harold F. Burd, Jr., Washington. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Thelma B. Yelverton, Fountain, 
Willard W. Reavis, Hamptonville. 
David E. Yeomans, Harkers Island. 
Charles R. Cowan, Mount Mourne. 
Charles E. Morrison, Raeford. 
Sidney Hofler, Washington. 

NORTH DAKOTA 


Florian P. Weinmann, Harvey. 
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OHIO 


E. Wayne Blake, Belmont. 
Donald J. Nagy, Brilliant. 

Gayle A. Bowman, Bryan. 
Michael J. Lotko, Jr., Elyria. 
Donald R. Pettay, Freeport. 
Roger R. Miller, Fresno. 
Emmett J. Hagans, Gambier. 
Irven E. Barcus, Sr., Johnstown. 
James E. Stewart, Leetonia. 
Edward H. Shrodes, Martins Ferry. 
Russell H, White, St. Clairsville. 
Vernon A. Bonar, Shadyside. 
Don F. Shuler, Troy. 

Mary E. Darrow, Unionville. 


OKLAHOMA 


Cora H. Gossmann, Arapaho. 
Margaret C. Hill, Coalgate. 

Carl B. Grimes, Elmer. 

William M. Lindsey, Elmore City. 
Edna L. McNatt, Foss. 

Lloyd J. Carey, Grove. 

Robert L. Stangl, Sparks. 


OREGON 
Marjorie E. Leach, Bonneville. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Charles H. Heffner, Arendtsville. 
George M. Guswiler, Mechanicsburg. 
Robert P. DeLotto, New Kensington. 
Ned M. Hartsell, Oil City. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Edwin C. McCants, Anderson. 
DeWitt T. Branham, Jr., Lugoff. 
Edwin L. Platts, Ridge Spring. 
Otis P. Smith, St. Stephen. 
Warren L. Walkup, Timmonsville. 
Frank W. Nabors, Union. 

William R. Busbee, Wagener. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Theron C. Halsted, Centerville. 
Clair C. Simmons, Elk Point. 
Edna I. Bingham, Hot Springs. 
John C. Travis, Mound City. 


TENNESSEE 


Robert H. Easterly, Cleveland. 

William B. Milstead, Hornsby. 

Edward P. Peeler, Jr., Stanton. 

James H. Miller, Surgoinsville. 

Thomas B. Ferguson, Western State Hos- 
pital. 
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TEXAS 
T. A. Warner, Bellevue. 
Ernest H. Davis, Deweyville. 
William L. Warren, Paint Rock. 
Arthur C. Wendel, Richmond. 
John M. Tidwell, Roanoke, 
Virgie M. Holmes, Tolar. 


UTAH 


Wesley M. Farrer, Beaver. 
Joseph L. Larsen, Huntington. 


Mary J. Reagan, Moretown. 
Richard H. Pittsley, South Barre. 


Dorothy D. Beauchamp, South Woodbury. 
William E. Flower, Woodstock. 


VIRGINIA 


Ralph S. Coffman, Mount Sidney. 
James B, Sult, Mount Vernon. 

J. White Marcum, Rose Hill. 
Emmett F. Good, Stanley. 


WASHINGTON 


Melvin F. Thompson, Brinnon, 
Carroll C. Emry, Buckley. 
Homer V. Gage, Hoquiam. 

Fae B. Trantham, Humptulips. 
William H. Stiles, Jr., Longview. 
Howard E. Burnett, Okanogan. 
Richard B. Green, South Bend. 
Elver R. Buckley, Wilbur. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Maurice B. Morrison, Charlton Heights. 
Q. Darrell Thompson, Coal City. 
Robert M. Campbell, Grantsville. 
Harper H. Galford, Green Bank. 

Lee B. Coleman, Lost Creek. 

Dual L. Hill, Princeton. 


WISCONSIN 


Ione R. Marshall, Argonne. 

Allan R. Peterson, Elk Mound. 
Clarence E. Meinhardt, Greenwood. 
Donald S. Weindenfeller, Hollandale. 
Roy H. Kreger, Lomira. 

John E. Jacob, Lone Rock. 

Thomas N. Hayden, Marshfield. 
Richard W. Beranek, New Berlin. 
James E. Wyse, Princeton. 

Elaine E. Ouellette, Townsend. 
Oscar L. Dingman, Troy Center. 


WYOMING 
Virginia L. Gregory, Hanna. 


m 
EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Twentieth Anniversary Celebration 
American Airlines: San Antonio and 
the Golden West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1964 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, August 16, it was my great honor 
and privilege to have been present at a 
double ceremony on the occasion of the 
20th anniversary celebration of Ameri- 
can Airlines service in the San Antonio 
area and to Mexico. 

The first event was the inaugural cere- 
mony for flight 163—a Boeing jet on the 
first nonstop passenger flight from San 
Antonio, Tex., to San Francisco, Calif., 
of the Golden West. This was a most 
auspicious occasion for many reasons. 
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For one, it is a fast direct link between 
two of the most unique cities in the 
United States—San Francisco and San 
Antonio. On board the flight were dis- 
tinguished leaders of San Antonio’s city 
government and business. Also present 
were distinguished visitors from Mexico, 
such as the great industrialist from Mon- 
terrey, Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, Mr. Pepe 
Muguerza and his lovely and charming 
wife, Mrs. Muguerza; Mr. Mario Garza 
Castillon, of Mexico City, a distinguished 
and successful businessman and one of 
the pioneers of aviation in Mexico; Mr. 
and Mrs. Miguel Guajardo, who are well 
known in the official government family 
in Washington as a longtime and dear 
friend of President Lyndon Johnson, and 
who is active in a new effort to stimulate 
tourism and tourist traffic between Mex- 
ico and the United States. 

Also present were Mr. M. D. Miller, re- 
tired American Airlines regional vice 
president; Mr. T. G. Rea, American Air- 
lines manager for the Southwest; Mr. 


Garza Cantu, vice consul of Mexico in 
the city of San Antonio; Mr. and Mrs. W. 
S. Clark, local executive of the American 
Airlines; Mr. R. F. Lambert, regional 
vice president; Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Morris, 
American Airlines district sales manager; 
Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Stockdale, vice 
president and general manager of Ameri- 
can Airlines in Mexico. 

Also present to recount a most inter- 
esting and educational discussion on 
“What Flying to Mexico Was Like 20 
Years Ago,” was American Airlines pilot, 
Capt. Eddie Johnson. 

The second event was a breakfast 
ceremony following the departure of the 
inaugural flight commemorating the 20th 
anniversary of American Airlines service 
into Mexico. This was indeed a fore- 
sighted and intrepid venture of an enter- 
prising and successful airline company— 
American Airlines. For 20 years ago no- 
body, even in the wildest imagination, 
could have foreseen the tremendous de- 
velopments that such great service com- 
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panies as American Airlines have brought 
about in the passenger transportation 
service of our country. 

There were many other distinguished 
guests present on this occasion and it is 
proper that I refer to them: 

Mr. Starr Kealhoffer, administrative 
assistant, San Antonio Chamber of Com- 
merce; Mr. and Mrs. John Gatti, mayor 
pro tempore; Mr. and Mrs. John Saund- 
ers, director of aviation; Mr. and Mrs. 
Carlos Freyman, HemisFair public rela- 
tions director; Mr. Pat Swearingen, co- 
chairman of aviation committee; Mr. 
Jack Roth, manager, KONO radio; Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Mooradian, KONO radio; 
Mr. Vigil Cassle, U.S. Customs; Mr. Bob 
Jamison, assistant director of aviation; 
Mr. and Mrs. Bill Lydle, KENS-TV; Mr. 
and Mrs. Joe Draper, Express & News; 
Mr. and Mrs. Bob Roth, KONO-TV; Mr. 
and Mrs. Bob Dunn, director, chamber of 
commerce; Mr. and Mrs. Walt Warner, 
Texas Tourist Development Committee; 
Mr. and Mrs. Gene Crockett, WOAI; Mr. 
M. C. Gonzales, president, Mexican 
Chamber of Commerce; Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin Bussell, KITE; Mr. Jimi Rags- 
dale; Miss Eileen Hauge, and Miss June 
Brooks. 8 

Following is a brief outline of the 
program: 

Welcome and invocation. 

Champagne brunch. 

Introduction of guests. 

What this event means to American 
Airlines. 

What this event means to Mexico. 

What this event means to San Antonio. 

What flying to Mexico was like 20 years 
ago. 

Presentation of “Alcalde” certificates. 

Sunday, August 16, was indeed a his- 
toric occasion and was an occasion for 
reminiscence of historic accomplish- 
ments. Not only all San Antonians but 
all fellow Americans should acknowledge 
this contribution, performance and excel- 
lence of service in American Airlines and 
its indispensable partnership in the de- 
velopment and enhancement of com- 
munities such as San Antonio and San 
Francisco. 


Harold Ensley—The Sportsman’s Friend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1964 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, we 
on the Fisheries and Wildlife Subcom- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
are privileged to know many of America’s 
finest and most outstanding conserva- 
tionists, hunters, fishermen, and person- 
alities who are the driving forces behind 
the development and expansion of out- 
door recreational opportunities and fa- 
cilities in this country. 

Such a man is Mr. Harold Ensley— 
the sportsman’s friend—KCMO, Kan- 
sas City, radio and television personal- 
ity, a man who not only delights and 
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relishes in the opportunities provided by 
the out of doors but who is privileged to 
report on them and bring an awareness 
of them to others. 

In this day of expanding population 
and diminishing space it is imperative, 
Mr. Speaker, that Americans fully un- 
derstand and appreciate the challenge 
we have in maintaining and improving 
our outdoor heritage and in develop- 
ing and expanding outdoor recreational 
facilities and opportunities. In this day 
of deep tensions it is important for in- 
dividuals to realize and utilize the great 
therapy and enjoyment the great out- 
doors can bring tothem. Harold Ensley, 
by his concern, his example, and his re- 
porting, brings that awareness to hun- 
dreds of thousands of midcontinent 
Americans in an appealing, articulate, 
and effective way. 

Harold Ensley has received national 
acclaim and recognition from sports and 
conservation organizations, associations, 
and publications for the great work that 
he is doing in his area of endeavor. He 
has won, literally, scores of awards for 
his personal prowess and ability as a 
fisherman, conservationist, outdoorsman, 
athlete. 

It is refreshing, gratifying, and en- 
couraging, Mr. Speaker, that we have 
people of the caliber and personal abil- 
ity of Harold Ensley carrying the mes- 
sage of conservation, recreation, and the 
potential of life in the great out of doors 
to our people. It is vital to our Nation’s 
welfare and happiness. 


Bernard M. Baruch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Bernard M. 
Baruch is one of the greatest South 
Carolinians and one of the greatest 
Americans of all time. Mr. Baruch, by 
his close association with every Amer- 
ican President since Woodrow Wilson, 
and Members of Congress, has influenced 
the destiny of this Nation and indeed 
the free world. 

Mr. Baruch, and we in South Caro- 
lina are proud of it, epitomizes more than 
anyone of our time the true southern 
gentleman—courteous and gracious in 
manner, erect, dignified and distin- 
guished in physical appearance, keen in 
mind and truly a financial genius in both 
private and public finance. 

South Carolina and the Nation pause 
to pay Mr. Baruch homage today on his 
94th birthday. My people join me and 
my family in wishing him many more 
happy birthdays and always the best. 

Mr. Speaker, I noticed in the Post this 
morning a word of wisdom beneath his 
picture: 

We stand at a fork in the road of history; 
one path leads to destruction, the other to a 
bright, new future. 


‘ 20537 
Freeman Speaks Up for Rural America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 19, 1964 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Democratic Party is the party of parity 
and prosperity in rural America. 

The platform committee of this great 
party now is meeting in Washington, 
preliminary to the opening of the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in Atlantic 
City on Monday. 

Hon. Orville L. Freeman, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, presented to that plat- 
form committee this morning a ringing 
statement of this party’s unremitting 
dedication to the well-being of agricul- 
ture and of Main Street America—to all 
the vast countryside of this great land 
of ours. He left no doubt where this 
Democratic administration stands where 
the fortunes of rural America are con- 
cerned. The Democratic platform will 
show where this party stands, dedicated 
and determined to achieve again a parity 
of opportunity and prosperity for all of 
America’s great countryside. 

Mr. Speaker, Secretary Freeman’s 
statement to the Democratic platform 
committee is of such quality and force 
that I feel the entire membership of this 
body should have the opportunity to read 
and study it; therefore, with the permis- 
sion of the House, I am inserting his 
statement in the RECORD: 

STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE OR- 
VILLE L, FREEMAN BEFORE THE PLATFORM 
COMMITTEE OF DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION, AUGUST 19, 1964 
Mr. Chairman, members of the platform 

committee, I am here today to ask that the 

Democratic Party dedicate itself to the goal 

of parity of opportunity for rural America. 

By this I mean: 

Parity of income for the farm family. 

Job and income opportunities in rural 
America equally as attractive as those in the 
cities and their suburbs; young people who 
want to live in rural America should have 
that chance rather than be forced by eco- 
nomic pressures to go to the city. 

Educational and technical training oppor- 
tunities for young people in rural areas 
which are as good as those for young people 
in cities and suburbs. 

Public services and facilities in rural Amer- 
ica which are equal to those available else- 
where. 

What I propose to say here is far different 
from the usual farm policy statement—but 
we live in a different age and a different 
time. 

The family farm is the key element in the 
economic and social structure of rural 
America—this has been true in the past and 
it will be true in the future. But the ma- 
jority of people in rural America, while they 
may be dependent directly or indirectly upon 
the land, do not make their living today on 
farms. Thus the progress of farm families 
and nonfarm families in rural America is 
inextricably entwined. 

The concern of the Democratic Party, 
therefore, is with both. We are concerned, 
as we have always been, with the incomes 
of those who grow cotton, wheat, corn and 
other crops and livestock. We are equally 
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concerned with the progress of nonfarm fam- 
ilies in rural communities—with educational 
opportunities, with modern community fa- 
cilities and services, and with jobs. 

During the next decade, millions of young 
people will be coming of working age in 
rural America. Not more than one young 
man out of 35 will become the operator of 
an adequate-sized family farm. To provide 
employment for the other 34, as well as those 
in rural America who now are underem- 
ployed or unemployed, will require the crea- 
tion of about 5 million new jobs over this 
decade. As many of these jobs as possible 
ought to be created in rural America so that 
the smaller towns and villages of our coun- 
try can prosper, too. Then the young people 
who grow up there can find the economic 
opportunity that will enable them, if they 
choose, to live and raise their families in 
their home communities. 

The Democratic farm program for the 
1960’s is devoted to helping bring new vi- 
tality to all of rural America. To this end, 
it emphasizes three broad areas: 

Commodity programs, consumer programs, 
and community programs. 

When the Democratic administration took 
office in 1961, commodity programs had been 
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severely impaired by 8 years of unsympa- 
thetic and hostile administration. 

Net farm income had fallen from $14.4 bil- 
lion in 1952 to $11 billion by 1957, the lowest 
level of the postwar years, while unrestrained 
production had choked the Nation’s ware- 
houses with mounting surpluses. Since 1960 
stocks of feed grains have been reduced by 
over 400 mililon bushels and stocks of wheat 
by over 500 million bushels. If our surpluses 
had remained at 1960 levels, storage and han- 
dling charges alone would have cost the tax- 
payers $226 million over the 4-year period. 

Virtually every piece of legislation to 
strengthen commodity programs has been 
enacted over the bitter opposition of almost 
all of the Republican Members of the House 
of Representatives and an overwhelming ma- 
jority of Republican Senators. 

The success of Democratic policies is re- 
flected in the rise of net farm income by $800 
million a year over the 1960 levels, and the 
increase of net income per farm by 18 per- 
cent in 3 years to a record $3,500 per farm— 
$540 more than in 1960. Gross farm in- 
come—which is spending power on Main 
Street—is up by $2.8 billion a year over the 
1960 levels. 

These gains we have made are set forth in 
more detail in the following tables: 


Realized net income 


In 3 years we have narrowed the difference 
in the income an individual earns on the 
farm and the income which other Americans 
enjoy. In 1960, the net income of the aver- 
age farmer from all sources was 58 percent 
of what the average nonfarmer earned, while 
today this gap has closed to 63 percent. This 
is still woefully inadequate, but we are mak- 
ing progress. Steady improvement of our 
commodity pr der the leadership 
of the Democratic Party that conceived them 
and has strengthened them over a genera- 
tion of history—will help attain the goal of 
income parity for family farmers. And a 
healthy agriculture will be good for the food 
processors and distributors, for the con- 
sumers, and indeed for all America. 

Let us move now to consumer programs, 
and to the efforts to make imaginative and 
effective use of our food abundance. We have 
fortified the battery of protective services 
and regulations, of research and education, 
and extension that have made it possible for 
us to be the best fed and clothed Nation 
in history, and at the lowest percentage of 
real income—19 percent—ever known. 

President Kennedy’s first Executive order 
of January 21, 1961, directed that the volume 
and diversity of food distributed to the needy 
be doubled. It was doubled, and then dou- 
bled again. Shortly thereafter a pilot food 
stamp program was launched. And that pro- 
gram, which proved vastly superior as a 
means of getting food to low-income fam- 
ilies, will now become nationwide and per- 
manent as the result of legislation just 
passed by the Congress. We have since 1960 
increased the volume of food distributed to 
hungry people, and to schoolchildren in this 
country, from less than $400 million worth 
to over $700 million in the past fiscal year. 

This effort has not been limited to the 
United States. We have given strong em- 
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phasis to trade and aid programs with great 
success, 

Commercial exports for dollars have 
reached an alltime high—44 percent greater 
than in 1960—totaling almost $4.6 billion in 
fiscal 1964. Agriculture is by far this coun- 
try’s biggest earner of export dollars, and 
contributed most to our balance of payments. 

Exports under food for peace are up 15 
percent since 1960, reaching $1.5 billion in 
fiscal 1964. 

U.S. food donations will provide school 
lunches for some 40 million children in 
friendly countries this September. Three 
years ago, about 24 million children abroad 
ate American food in school lunches. 

Today, $1 out of every $6 earned by farm- 
ers comes from export markets—and 1 out 
of 4 acres harvested today goes into export. 

And under the Democratic administration, 
food has become an important tool in inter- 
national economic development. Food is 
working capital; it becomes education when 
school lunch programs provide a better meal 
than a child gets anywhere else; our food 
capacity can be and is an essential means of 
stimulating growth in the economy of the 
developing world. 

Commodity programs and consumer pro- 
grams both contribute to the vigor of the 
rural economy, and when they are com- 
bined with community development pro- 
grams, the stage is set for building the great 
society throughout the American countryside 
and to contribute significantly to the great 
society everywhere in the land. 

Community development programs involve 
Federal, State, and local governments, com- 
munity organizations of all kinds and the 
efforts of countless individual citizens. 

To give impetus to these programs, we 
held a series of land and people conferences 
throughout the country to discuss how local 
leadership could organize and carry out ac- 
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tion programs which would make use of Fed- 
eral assistance. These meetings culminated 
in the rural areas development effort which 
now involves over 100,000 local citizens in 
2,100 rural counties. Each county has a 
technical action panel made up of depart- 
ment personnel working in those counties 
who provide technical assistance and advice. 

And today, leaders in most rural counties 
of American have comprehensive develop- 
ment programs which they are actively put- 
ting into effect. 

They have been aided through numerous 
programs enacted or expanded by the Demo- 
cratic Congress—including the Area Rede- 
velopment Act, the Accelerated Public Works 
Act, the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act, rural housing legislation, loans for 
electric, telephone, water systems and other 
community facilities, small watershed proj- 
ects, loans and technical assistance for recre- 
ation development and other programs. 

The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
will now enable many rural communities to 
broaden and intensify their attacks on the 
causes of poverty. 

The results of this effort have been sub- 
stantial, especially considering the short time 
this comprehensive approach has been in 
effect. 

Let me cite a few of them: 

An estimated 212,000 new nonfarm ebe 
have been created in rural America as the 
direct result of the work of rural develop- 
ment committees. We estimate that 148,000 
more jobs have been created as an indirect 
result of committee projects. 

More than 20,000 farmers are developing 
outdoor recreation as another source of in- 
come for themselves and enjoyment for city 
people who hunger for the beauty of forests, 
fields, and lakes. 

Some 254,000 rural Americans today have 
access to modern water systems in 460 rural 
communities because of water system loans 
made by the Farmers Home Administration 
over the past 3 years. 

Construction of small reservoirs and re- 
lated works has provided 5,000 man-years of 
employment and stimulated creation of an- 
other 5,000 new jobs. 

Rural electric cooperatives, as a result of 
expanded loan programs since 1960, have 
improved services to customers, while lower- 
ing their power costs $7.5 million this year 
alone. 

Over 49,000 rural families, including 2,700 
elderly persons, have built new homes or 
remodeled their present dwellings through 
programs which have become available or 
have been expanded since 1960. 

Occupational training projects begun with 
Federal aid in 1961 have enabled 14,135 per- 
sons in rural areas to gain new skills. 

The national forests are producing a rec- 
ord harvest of 10 billion board feet a year, 
and a record harvest also of recreation—135 
million visits a year. 

These are some of the instances of prog- 
ress in rural America with which I am most 
familiar. There are many others, and all 
of them together only begin to fill the need. 
But they do represent a new force for prog- 
ress. Local leadership is responding to the 
challenges of rural communities that need 
to grow, and resources from Federal, State, 
and local sources are being made available 
in many ways for the first time. 

Thus rural America is becoming better 
prepared day by day and year by year to 
participate in the new age of abundance 
that is the promise of our democracy, The 
people of rural America seek parity of op- 
portunity. Their goal is, and should con- 
tinue to be, our goal as well—the goal, and 
the pledge, of the Democratic Party, which 
is dedicated to advancing the cause of all 
who seek a better life. 


